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Every  person  who  maliciously 
cuts,  defaces,  breaks  or  injures 
any  book,  map,  chart,  picture, 
engraving,  statue,  coin,  model, 
apparatus,  or  other  work  of  lit- 
erature, art,  mechanics  or  ob- 
ject of  curiosity,  deposited  in 
any  public  library,  gallery, 
museum  or  collection  is  guilty 
of  a  misdemeanor. 

Penal  Code  of  California, 
1915,  Section  623. 
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1(14    II  All  l»    AKVAV 

When  Vichy  France  handed  over 
100.0(10  Jews  to  the  Germans  for  de- 
portation to  Poland;  Richard  Arvay 
escaped.  After  fantastic  adventures 
he  reached  Rome  and  was  one  of  982 
fortunate  enough  to  he  taken  on  a 
troopship  to  the  I  nilcd  Stales  (Fort 
Ontario.)  One  day  Mrs.  Roosevell 
visited  the  refugees,  lie  told  her  he 
was  a  writer,  the  author  of  man) 
European  plays  and  movies.  "When 
you  puhlish  your  iirsl  storj  in  Eng- 
lish," she  told  him,  "send  me  a 
'copy."  Here  it  is:  A  Slory  II Without  a 
Moral. 


MA  It  IK    HANSEN 

Quote,  the  photographer  who  did  the 
Italian  family  for  People  tire  People: 
"I've  twisted  about  to  take  pictures 
before  Presidents  Roosevell  and  Tru- 
man, Holland's  Queen  \\  iilulmina, 
France's  President  Anriol  and  Gen- 
■ral  de  Gaulle,  Spain's  Dictator 
Franco,  llalv's  ex-King  Alberto. 
Moloto>,  Picasso  and  Margaret 
O'Brien.  I  .  N.  Security  Council  l>cl- 
egate  Warren  Austin  commented: 
'Watching  \<>u  lake  pictures  is  like 
watching  a  beautiful  woman  plaj  a 
harp.*  What  a  wonderful  man!" 


CHARLOTTE    EDWARDS 

"As  woman's  editor  of  a  newspaper 
I  once  dispensed  knowledge  of  beaut)  . 
fashion,  food  and  love,  all  of  which 
were  new  to  me  then  and  the  first 
two  remain  a  puzzle.  Following  my 
marriage  in  1934  1  wrote  radio  con- 
tinuity for  six  years.  Millions  of 
words,  all  gone,  gone.  "Vow  at  last  I 
find  myself  free  (when  my  young 
son.  Tommy,  is  sleeping)  to  worry 
.iIkhi  t  such  things  as  Posies  for  Pam- 
ela, while  my  husband  goes  about 
his   baby-pieture-laking   business." 
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currently  seen  in  Robert  S. 
Go/den's  production,  "Texas, 
Brooklyn  and  Heaven",  doubled 
her  appeal  after  a  Shoslo 
Beauty  Cream  Shampoo. 

Lovely  Myra  reports, 
"Even  the  camera  'sees' 
the  difference  Shasta  makes 
in  my  hair.  Lots  more  high- 
lights than  I  ever  knew  I 
had.  My  hair's  easier  to 
fix,  too,  and  so  soft." 
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out.  Shasta  is  safe,  kind  to  hair. 
Makes  mountains  of  lather  even 
in  hardest  water.  Removes  flaky, 
unlbvely  dandruff,  too.  And  doesn't  i 
spill  or  run  into  eyes. 

Hurry!  For  more  beautiful  hair 
all  three  ways — get  Shasta.  Con- 
venient sizes.  All  toiletries  counters. 
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.Good  Housekeeping 
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Our  Readers  Write  lis 


Waited  Fifty  Years— 
Mill  Feels  Same 

West  Palm  Beach,  Florida. 
Dear  Editor:  More  than  fifty  years  ago, 
Mr.  Bok  sent  me  the  kindest  letter  I  have 
ever  received.  I  was  very  young,  and  had 
asked  if  I  could  write  a  piece  for  his  paper. 
He  said,  "Wait  fifty  years  and  let's  you 
and  I  write  on  what  we  think  of  the 
Ladies'  Home  Journal."  It's  been  more 
than  fifty  years,  and  I  say  there  is  no  other 
magazine  that  has  ever  given  as  much  for 
the  education  and  uplift  of  all  the  women 
of  the  world.  Sincerely, 

MRS.  J.  W.  GILMORE. 

Judgment:  I»»8 

Urbana,  Illinois. 
Dear  Goulds:  Fifty  Years  -Ago  in  the 
Journal  is  fun,  but  willyou,  who  edit  now, 
read  as  silly  in  fifty  years?  Your  judgment 
seem  as  insipid  ?  Your  assurance  as  amus- 
ing and  unjustified?  The  chance  is  yours 
for  real  greatness — or  criminal  failure. 
Sincerely, 
(Name  withheld  by  request) 

1  If  anyone  realized  how  silly  he'd  look 
in  fifty  years,  he'd  start  blushing  now. 
ED. 

What  About  Us  Capitalists? 

Pittsburgh,  Pennsylvania. 

Dear  Editors:  I  have  yet  to  find  a  How 
America  Lives  article  on  a  capitalist.  You 
know,  those  people  who  own  their  own  busi- 
ness. We  are  one  of  those.  Lou,  my  hus- 
band, never  washes  a  dish,  hangs  up  his 
clothes  or  dumps  the  garbage.  Yet  in  him  I 
see  America's  opportunities  at  work.  He 
owns  a  small  sheet-metal  shop  where  he 
develops  and  carries  out  a  hundred  ideas 
at  once.  He  struggles  with  material  short- 
ages, union  regulations  and  customers'  im- 
patience. And  he  enjoys  every  minute. 

At  home  he  fixes  the  radio  or  the  plumb- 
ing. He  is  even  building  our  house.  What 
he  doesn't  know  about  mechanics,  he 
learns.  For  me  he  is  perfect.  I  wouldn't 
swap  a  mother's  helper  for  a  handy  man 
any  day. 

Sincerely, 
MILDRED  LUCKHARDT. 

>  You  were  foolish  to  give  your  right  name, 
with  a  man  like  that.  ED. 

Best  Part  of  the  I  .  S. 

Arkansas  City,  Kansas. 

Dear  Editors:  One  sentence  in  How 
America  Lives  made  me  stop  and  think: 
"To  some  people  in  small  towns  it  may 
seem  strange  that  the  Sullivans  have  such 
a  struggle  on  an  income  of  $2800  a  year." 
Suddenly  it  dawned  on  me  what  lucky 
people  we  are!  We  are  making  $2800  a 
year,  more  than  ever  before.  But  we  have 
always  owned  our  own  home — even  on 
$17.50  a  week  and  one  baby. 

All  our  friends  do  as  well,  some  a  lot  bet- 
ter. But  we  do  live  in  the  very  best  part 
of  the  U.  S.;  and  we  have  a  rich  heritage  of 
economy,  thrift  and  "making  do"!  Of 
course  we  split  our  sheets,  and  make  old 
towels  into  washcloths.  All  of  us  sew  and 
patch.  We  were  taught  that  a  good  house- 
wife does  that,  no  matter  how  much  she 
could  spend.  Naturally  there  are  things 
we  want:  new  equipment,  money  for  va- 
cations, a  safe  margin  for  schooling  for  our 
youngsters.  But  we're  not  "lower  middle 
class"  because  we  don't  have  them! 
Sincerely, 
VIRGINIA  SPRAY. 

«Us  Men"  Like  It  Too 

West  Plains,  Missouri. 
Dear  Sirs:  You  call  yourselves  "The 
Magazine  Women  Believe  In."  But  what 
about  us  men?  There  were  72  articles  in 
a  recent  issue  that  men  could,  should  and 
do  enjoy  (76  7/18%)  and  only  17  articles 
which  would  appeal  exclusively  to  women. 
How  about  "The  Magazine  Folks  Believe 
In"? 

Cordially  and  most  sincerely  yours, 
CARL  B.  IKE. 

^  We  don't  mind  men  reading  over  wom- 
en's shoulders,  but  it's  driving  the  editor 
of  True  nuts.     ED. 


First  Ilaireut 

Brookfield,  Illinois. 
Dear  Editors:  This  is  how  our  son, 
Glenn,  took  his  first  haircut.  He  stood  it 
better  than  we  expected.  He  didn't  mind 
the  scissors  or  clippers,  but  near  the  end 
the  barber's  brush  made  him  whimper. 

Like  many  parents,  we  kept  postponing 
the  day.  His  father  hated  to  sec  the  curls 
sheared  worse  than  I  did  and  insisted  on 
waiting  until  he  could  record  the  process 
with  his  camera. 

Very  truly  yours, 
CLEMENTINE  D.  DAVIS. 


PHOTOS    BY 


"Only  so  much  do  I  know, 
As    I    have    lived,"  .  .  . 


.  .  .  says  Emerson.    Losing 
your  curls  for  the  first  .  .  . 


.  .  .   lime  can   be    harrowing 
as  Glenn  found  once,  but  .  .  . 


as  with  some  things,  the  end 
more  t han  justified  the  means. 

(Continued  on  Page  6) 


&fUi4Ui  beauty  cream  shampoo 
leaves  your  hair  more  beautiful 
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NEW!  Procter  &  Gamble's  amazing 
Shasta — the  beauty  cream  shampoo. 

NEW!  Fragrant,  satiny  Shasta 
cream-cleanses  your  hair  .  .  .  beau- 
tifies your  hair  all  3  ways— as  no 
soap — bar  or  liquid — will!  In  one 
Shasta  shampoo,  your  hair  will 
have 

•  that  lustrous  "alive"  look! 
•  that  sm-o-o-oth-as-satin  look! 
•  that  soft,  caressable  look ! 

YES,  ALL  3!  Yet  your  hair  has 
"body"— it's  not  limp,  not  dried 


out.  Shasta  is  safe,  kind  to  hair. 
Makes  mountains  of  lather  even 
in  hardest  water.  Removes  flaky, 
unlbvely  dandruff,  too.  And  doesn't  i 
spill  or  run  into  eyes. 

Hurry!  For  more  beautiful  hair 
all  three  ways—get  Shasta.  Con- 
venient sizes.  All  toiletries  counters. 


*     Guaranteed  by 
,  Good  Housekeeping  . 
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FREE  —  a  sample  of 
this  amazing  new  material  —  Foamex. 
Use  it  for  a  complexion  sponge, 
make-up  sponge.  Caress  your  cheek 
with  its  softness  md  imagine  what 
it's  like  to  sleep  on  a  whole  mat- 
tress of  Foamex.'  Go  to  the  fur- 
niture department  of  your  favorite 
store  or  write  Firestone,  Akron, 
for  your  free  sponge. 

•  TflADE  MAOK  ©  194a.FH»CST0NETl«E  &  RUBBER  CO. 


flow — lee  die  Foamex 
sandman  bring  you  sleep  all  night  long, 
every  night  (with  luscious  Sunday  cat- 
naps for  good  measure),  ft  ft  Firestone 
Foamex  mattresses'  are  tailor-made  to 
your  slumber  needs.  Choose  the  one  that 
suits  you  best — then  enjoy  such  sleep-per- 
fect nights,  you'll  wonder  how  you  ever 
put  up  with  old-fashioned  complicated 
stuffings.  ft  ft  Ask  to  be  shown  a  Foamex 
mattress,  and  while  you're  in  the  furni- 
ture department,  sink  into  the  luxurious 
depths  of  a  ,  ushioned  easy  chair. 


LISTEN  TO  THE   VOICE  OE  FIRESTONE 
MONDAY    EVI  N1NCS  OVER   NBC 


4hil<lr«'n*N  Journal 

Mecca,  California. 
Dear  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Gould:  Munro  Leaf 
has  done  more,  in  a  pleasant  way,  to 
eliminate  Nibblers,  Bed-Jumpers,  Farty- 
Spoilersand  what-nots  from  this  household 
than  we  could  ever  have  managed  alone. 
The  JOURNAL  is  the  only  magazine  our 
daughters,  eight  ami  six.  either  know  or 
anticipate.  ,    Sincerely, 

R.  I'.  WHITE. 

m  In  short,  every  month  they  turn  over  a 
new  leaf.      ED. 

IIoiix-m  il«'    IlililaK  It   IIOUM* 

Vancouver,  B.  C,  Canada. 

Dear  Sirs:  Discouraged  of  ever  being 
able  to  have  my  dream  house  built  by  a 
contractor,  I  have  just  built  it  myself,  or 
at  least  supervised  the  building  of  it. 

It  has  six  rooms,  is  all  electric,  is  in  the 
very  best  residential  area.  It  was  built  in 
S1-^  months  (a  far  shorter  time  than  a  con- 
tractor would  take),  and  will  cost  us  only 
$21.98  per  month  lor  interest  and  amorti- 
zation. 

I  didn't  know  a  piece  of  2"  x  4"  from  a 
lath  when  I  started,  but  I  do  now !  The 
work  was  all  done  by  the  men.  I  did 
nothing  but  get  materials  when  they 
needed  them.  If  sve  had  had  a  car,  it  would 
have  been  a  lot  easier. 


ff Stolen"  from  the  Journal 

My  husband  works  in  a  bank  and  let 
me  do  all  the  planning  and  thus  take  all 
the  responsibility  of  the  house.  We  had 
each  saved  $1X00  while  he  was  with  the 
Tactical  Air  Force  overseas,  so  all  we 
needed  was  a  small  mortgage. 

The  house  was  practically  planned  out 
of  the  pages  of  the  Ladies'  Home  Jour- 
nal. The  carpenters  were  rather  fed  up 
with  me  showing  them  pictures  from  your 
magazine  as  to  how  I  wanted  the  cup- 
boards, fireplace,  etc.,  built  by  the  time 
we  finished.  But  I  don't  mind  telling  any- 
one that  my  black-and-red-and-chromium 
kitchen  and  glassed-in  dinette  are 
straight  steals  from  the  Ladies'  Home 
Journal.  I  have  kept  a  scrapbook  of  your 
homes  for  ten  years  ami  another  scrap- 
book  of  food  decorations  and  another  for 
clothes. 

There  must  be  hundreds  of  American 
womi  n  who  could  do  the  same  thing  I  did, 
and  do  a  better  job.  When  I  hear  women 
complaining  about  how  terrible  their 
living  conditions  are,  and  how  their  mar- 
riages are  being  broken  up  because  of  it, 
and  see  them  spending  their  war  savings 
foolishly,  I  wonder  why  they  don't  build  a 
simple,  will-constructed  house  themselves. 

I  found  a  broad-brimmed  picture  hat 
and  high-heeled  sandals  a  very  successful 
working  outfit!  And  my  very  washable 
summer  dresses,  by  the  grace  of  Wilhela 
Cushman,  would  start  out  in  the  morning 
visiting  huge  lumberyards  and  brick 
foundries  and  end  up  just  as  fresh  while  I 
cooked  dinner  for  my  family. 

I  had  a  lot  of  fun  building  it,  and  dis- 
covered that  although  my  education  was 
complete,  even   to  a  finishing  school  in 

England,  it  did  not  teach  one  how  to  get 
workmen  to  dig  a  six-loot  sewer  through 
hardpan  on  a  hot  day. 

We  saved  $5000  by  building  without  a 
contractor. 

Sincerely  yours, 
i  Winn'  withheld  by  request) 

".lll-l    a   lloils«"M  il«-"" 

Wrenlham,  Massachusetts. 
Ladies:  You  might  be  interested  in  one 
sidelight  on  the  apologetic  "just  a  house- 
wife" attitude  forced  on  so  many  women. 
When  I  ordered    my  JOURNAL    through 
a  readers'  service,  the  man  who  confirmed 
the   subscription  asked   the  head   of   the 
household's  profession.  Yours  truly  said, 
(Continued  on  Page  8) 


A  collector's  treasure  of  forty- 
seven  distinctive  art  pieces,  each  a 
separate  and  fascinating  style  .  .  . 
hand-painted  under  glaze  in  rare 
tints  of  Apricot,  Chartreuse  and 
Azure  Blue.  At  gift  shops  and 
department  stores. 

"How  to  Decorate  with  Art  Pottery." 

24  pages  profusely  illus- 
trated with  outstanding 
examples  of  tasteful  art 
pottery  settings.  Send  10c 
for  this  valuable  booklet. 
R0SEVIUE  POTTERY,  INC. 
Dept.   t-78,    Zanesville,   Ohio 


decorative  art  pottery 


\inu  wit  Color 


Tailored  the 

exclusive 

Roley  Foley  way 

to  fit  and  look 

like  expensive  custom- 

mades.  But  what  a  difference  in 

the  cost!  Smartly  styled  with  box 

pleats  and  cord-welt  seams.  Exciting 

new  patterns.  Finest,  pre-shrunk, 

washable  fabrics.  Available  for 

most  styles  of  chairs,  sofas, 

davenos,  studio  couches 

and  ottomans. 


Beautifully  finished  all 
around.  Two-piece 
constructio  n — f  u  1 1  y 
adjustable  to  perfect 
custom-like  fit.  Patented 
anchored  back  insures 
smooth,  sculptured, 
stay-put     perfection. 


FREE   PAMPHLET 

Write  for  interesting  pamphlet  on  Roley  Poleys 
ond  name  of  your  nearest  Roley  Poley  dealer. 

Roley  Poley  Mfg.  Co.,  219  Institute  PI.,  Chicago  10 


AT    BETTER    DEPARTMENT    STORES 
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—guaranteed  against  moth  damage  for  5  years1. 


ALL  these  advantages,  too! 

*Money  back  if  your  Nashua  Purrey 
blanket  is  damaged  by  moths 
within  5  years 

Warmer  than  many  blankets  costing 
nearly  twice  as  much 

Deep,  "frosted"  nap — light  as 
a  cloud 

9  gorgeous  colors — and  white 
that  stays  white 

Rich  rayon  satin  binding 

Washable  in  mild  suds 


Only$7?5 


-  \t. 


FOR  72"  x  90"  SIZE 


Here's  modern  magic... a  warm,  beautiful 
blanket  that  moths  won't  eat!  Yes,  you  can 
store  it  without  worry  about  moth  damage. 

A  Nashua  Purreyt  blanket  is  different  from 
any  other  blanket  you've  ever  used.  Its  deep, 
fluffy  nap  is  designed  to  give  you  warmth 
without  weight,  luxury  without  high  cost.  A 
patented  blend**  of  scientifically  processed 
rayon  fibers  and  wool  makes  a  Nashua  Purrey 
blanket  warmer  than  many  costing  much  more. 

Just  feel  its  fleecy-soft  surface — notice  the 
rich,  beautifully  matched  rayon  satin  bindings 
that  say  "quality"  at  a  glance. 

Leading  stores  all  over  the  country  feature 
these  "magic"  Nashua  blankets.  Ask  to  see 
them  at  your  favorite  store  today. 

**Patem  2,208,533     fReg.  U.  S.  Pat.  Off. 


NASHUA    MILLS,    DIVISION    OF    TEXTRON    Inc., 

ALSO    MAKES   BLANKETS   OF   COTTON   AND   MIXED    FIBERS 


COMBED    PERCALE    AND    MUSLIN    SHEETS 


INDIAN    HEADf    COTTON      .      SHOWER    CURTAINS      •      HOME    FASHION    FABRICS 
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Miracle  deodorant  ends 


f 


your  perspiration  worries ! 


ETIQLET  actually  ends  under-arm 
perspiration  odor — safely — surely  I 

ETIQUET-made  by  specially 
patented  formula  — really  checks 
under-arm  perspiration! 

FLUFFY-LIGHT  AM)  SOOTHING - 

Etiquet  goes  on  e&sil)     disappears 

in  a  jiIT\  !  No  gritt\  particles! 

MOKE  ECONOMICAL  TO  BUY- 

I  Liquet  w  on'l  dry  out  in  the  jar! 

NO  DAMAGE  TO  CLOTHING 
when  you  use  Etiquet— famous 
cloth-test  proves! 


COPR.    1949   LEHN   a  FINK   PRODUCTS  CORP. 


THE  SAFE -AND- SURE 
DEODORANT 


(Continued  from  Page  6) 
"This  is  a  co-operative  marriage;  there  is 
no  head  of  the  household." 

Whereupon  he  informed  me  that  his 
firm  does  not  consider  housewifery  a  pro- 
fession. So  I  said  I  was  a  chemist  and  my 
husband  an  engineer.  He  wrote  down 
''chemical  engineer."  After  which  he  dis- 
appeared, rapidly. 

The  episode  was  amusing,  but  more 
than  a  little  discouraging.  Housewives 
are  slapped  down  by  this  attitude  all  the 
time.  When  I  go  out  on  household,  my 
husband's  or  my  own  business,  I  am 
spoken  to  as  though  I  were  a  young  child 
or  a  candidate  for  the  State  School  for  the 
Feeble  Minded.  I  mention  that  I'm  a  re- 
search chemist,  and  what  a  change !  The 
business  is  transacted  quickly  and  easily 
on  an  adult  level.   I'm  treated  as  a  person. 

It  is  a  little  item,  but  a  humiliating  one. 
Sincerely  yours, 
LORRAINE  N.  NICHOLSON. 

No  Small  Family  for  Hor 

Evans  Mills,  New  York. 

Dear  Editor:  I  am  the  mother  of  1 1  chil- 
dren. The  oldest  is  15  years,  the  youngest 
5  months.  My  fun  is  the  Journal  and 
the  radio. 

We  live  in  a  Government-owned  house 
of  10  rooms  and  there's  never  a  dull  mo- 
ment. I  do  my  own  work,  have  6  children 
in  school,  and  my  husband  works  on 
heavy  road  equipment.  That  makes  7 
lunches  to  pack  every  morning.  Every 
summer  we  can  from  300  to  400  cans  of 
vegetables  and  fruit. 

Don't    tell    me    anything   about    small 
families.    I  wouldn't  trade  my  place  with 
anyone  in  this  world.     I'm  only  34  and 
expect  to  stay  young  with  my  family. 
Sincerely, 
MRS.  A.  PLUM  ADORE. 

«.i\ «•>  llor  a  Lift 

Benton  City,  Missouri. 

Dear  Editors:  The  Journal  has  long 
been  a  fixture  in  our  home  as  a  month-to- 
month  luxury  which  I  always  felt  I  couldn't 
afford,  but  which  I  never  could  resist.  So 
you  can  imagine  my  joy  when  my  husband 
(who  has  always  been  quite  superior  about 
women's  magazines,  until  he  discovered 
that  there  were  vivid  sermon  illustrations 
to  be  gleaned  from  the  Journal's  pages) 
presented  me  with  an  unexpected  year's 
subscription. 

Things  contributing  to  my  partiality  to 
the  Journal  are  the  food  stories,  the  fash- 
ion pages,  Doctor  Adams'  clinic,  the  excel- 
lent public-affairs  department — but  I  be- 
lieve what  I  like  the  best  is  that  there  is  no 
objectionable  advertising  of  any  sort. 
Most  sincerely, 
CATHERINE  A.  HILLS. 

ThanltN  for  l.<-ii«-r<.  and  Packages 

The  Duke's  (  ullage, 
Rudgwick,  England. 

My  dear  Bruce  and  Beatrice:  The 
I'tility  life  has  its  blight  moments.  A 
girl  went  to  the  sales  and  bought  a  really 
alluring  white  wedding  dress  cheaper  than 
she  had  hoped.  It  was  made  of  some  sort 
of  nylon,  and  she  got  bridesmaids'  frocks 
of  the  same  stuff.  All  went  well  till  the 
wedding  photographs  were  delivered.  The 
material  seemed  transparent  to  the 
camera. 

I  have  had  so  many  parcels  of  clothing, 
etc.,  that  I  have  earmarked  the  old  play- 
room in  the  garden  as  a  sorting  house,  and 
have  two  people  in  the  village  and  three  in 
other  places  helping  me  find  the  sort  of 
families  the  senders  want.  It  is  not  always 
easy  to  find  a  farmer's  wile-  with  three 
children,  or  someone  who  was  a  nurse  be- 
fore marriage,  with  one  child.  Or  a  lady- 
lawyer  (hips,  bust  and  waist  measure- 
ments given)  to  correspond  with  another 
lady  lawyer.  I  don't  believe  I  ever  solved 
that  one ! 

I  now  get  at  the  rate  of  twenty  letters  a 
week.  Very  leu  of  the  people  who  write  to 
me  and  send  parcels  are  fabulously  rich  as 
Americans  are  commonly  expected  to  be 
by  so  many  of  us,  and  I  have  done  a  broad- 
cast pointing  this  out,  and  giving  extracts 
from  some  of  the  letters  I  get. 

Later.  I  expect  you  hear  conflicting 
stories  about  the  food  situation  over  here, 
and  here's  why.  There  are  really  two  food 
situations.  Those  who  live  in  the  country 
and  can  still  stand  on  both  feet  and  hold  a 
spade  don't  do  badly. 

With  love, 
DOROTHY  BLACK. 


Helena  rubinstein 
says: 


%over  30? 
you  can  look 
younger! 

ESTROGENIC 
HORMONE  CREAM" 


,  estrogenic 
h°i*mone  crea"1 


"If  you  are  over-30,  there  is 
one  cream  you  should  never  be 
without  — my  ESTROGENIC  HOR- 
MONE CREAM.   Why? 

"Because  estrogenic  hormones 
are  one  of  the  best  substances  yet 
known  to  science  that  can  make 
your  skin  look  younger . . . 

"Because  I  experimented  until 
I  found  the  right  formula  that 
would  bring  you  the  fullest  bene- 
fits of  these  amazing  sub- 
stances . . . 

"Because  thousands  of  women 
in  their  30's,  40's,  50's,  60's 
already  have  found  that  daily 
use  of  this  remarkable  cream  can 
truly  smooth  out  fine  lines  and 
wrinkles. 

"I  Se  ESTROGENIC  HORMONE 
CREAM  faithfully  for  30  consecu- 
tive days  and  see  how  quickly 
your  skin  responds  to  its  d\  namic 
action.  See  how  much  younger 
your  skin  can  look!"  3.50 

"PASTEURIZED''    FACE    CREAM 

special— massage  daily  to  tex- 
lurize  as  you  cleanse.  Cream 
away  flaky  dryness.  Soothe! 
Soften!  Refresh!  1.00         plus  tax 

helena  rubinstein 
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Take  it  with  you  . . .  It 's  part  of  your  passport  to  popularity! 


You're  going  somewhere  this  summer!  A 
wonderful  vacation!  Swimming  . . .  gay  music 
.  .  .  dates  and  dancing.  You've  got  pretty  clothes 
and  a  dilly  of  a  bathing  suit.  Yes,  the  stage  is  set 
for  romance,  and  you  have  all  the  props  .  .  . 

.  .  .  But  have  you? 

Is  your  breath  sweet  and  fresh?  If  it  isn't, 
charm,  good  looks,  pretty  clothes  may  get  you 
nowhere.  So,  if  you  want  to  play  leading  lady  in 
the  role  of  romance  ...  do  not  fail  to  take  this 
extra-careful  precaution  against  non-systemic  bad 
breath  (halitosis). 


Merely  rinse  your  mouth  with  Listerine  Anti- 
septic night  and  morning,  and  before  every  date. 
Quick,  quick,  quick,  it  leaves  your  breath  cleaner, 
fresher,  sweeter,  less  likely  to  offend  .  .  .  keeps  it 
that  way,  too  .  .  .  not  for  seconds,  not  for  min- 
utes, but  usually  for  hours. 

You  go  forth  with  that  wonderful  feeling  of 
greater  assurance  that  people  are  going  to  like 
you.  Really,  Listerine  Antiseptic  is  part  of  your 
passport  to  popularity. 

You'll  want  Listerine  Antiseptic,  too,  for  lots 
of  little  vacation  uses.  It's  a  reliable  first-aid 


for  scratches,  minor  skin  infections,  insect  bites 

and  stings.  Keep  a  bottle  in  your  week-end  bag. 

Lambert  Pharmacal  Company,  St.  Louis,  Missouri 

Before  any  date 

LISTERINE   ANTISEPTIC 

to  help  you  be  at  your  best 

AnOtllBr  P3I  on  your  vacation  is  the  new 
Listerine  Tooth  Paste  with  the  clean,  minty  flavor 
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IVORY  SNOW  KEEPS  LOVELY  LINGERIE 
LOVELY  LONGER 


/n» 
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Let  your  hands  tell  you  why  Ivory  Snow 

keeps  lo\  el)  lingei  ie  lovely  longer!  This  week 

just  wash  dishes  with  Ivory  Snow  — and  when  you  see 

how  it  pampers  your  hands  you'll  know 

it's  extra  kind  to  dainty  lingerie. 

No  finer  soap  made!  So  mild!  99  44/100%  pure! 
The  tmli/  soap  holh  Ivory-mild  and  in  granulated 
"snowdrops"  that  hurst  into  instant  suds  in  safe 
lukewarm  water  -even  in  cool  water. 

To  keep  lovely  things  lovely  longer- 
just  follow  directions  on  your  package  of 

wonderful  Iron/  Snowl 
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IVORY  SNOW  -  The  only  granulated  soap  that's  Ivory-mild 
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Rights  and  Responsibilities 

ONE  hundred  years  ago  the  first  Women's  Rights  Con- 
vention was  held  at  Seneca  Falls,  New  York.  In  a 
general  declaration  of  the  rights  of  women,  prepared 
by  Elizabeth  Cady  Stanton,  Lucretia  Mott  and  sev- 
eral others,  the  right  of  women  to  vote  was  seriously 
proposed  for  the  first  time. 

"All  men  and  women  are  created  equal"  was  their 
foremost  and  most  radical  assumption.  In  1848  a  single 
woman  was  a  social  nonentity.  She  possessed  neither 
title  nor  dignity.  But  a  married  woman  was  only  a  living 
ghost.  She  had  no  control  over  her  own  property  or  even 
the  guardianship  of  her  own  children.  She  was  the 
chattel  of  her  husband  and  no  more  obtrusive  than  any 
other  furnishing  in  the  home.  The  women  of  Seneca 
Falls  could  no  longer  tolerate  being  irresponsible  per- 
sons, "civilly  dead."  They  signed  their  "  Declaration  of 
Sentiments  "  and  launched  the  movement  to  improve  the 
status  of  women. 

By  1920,  when  women  were  granted  the  right  to  vote, 
the  chief  aims  of  the  early  feminists  had  been  attained, 
at  least  by  statute.  Today  27  per  cent  of  all  workers  are 
women.  Women  are  important  and  respected  members 
of  every  profession.  But  no  one  is  so  deceived  as  to  be- 
lieve that  women  today  enjoy  complete  equality  with 
men  in  all  fields  of  human  enterprise.  Due  mostly  to 
social  forces  of  tradition  and  custom,  they  are  still  dis- 
criminated against  because  of  sex  only.  The  greatest 
attainment  so  far  is  the  growing  ability  of  women  to  look 
outward  rather  than  inward,  to  know  themselves  as  re- 
sponsible participants  in  human  affairs.  That  women 
should  have  no  interests  or  responsibilities  outside  the 
home  now  seems  a  quaint  idea.  The  extent  to  which 
women  participate  in  the  shaping  of  policies  affecting 
public  welfare  depends  not  so  much  upon  the  rights  they 
hold  as  upon  the  responsibilities  they  are  willing  to 
assume. 


Ends,  Means  and  Values 

'Sty  *D<Vtot&ty  *7&<Mtfr4<Ht 


IT  seems  to  me  that,  fearing  international  war,  we  overlook 
a  more  likely  catastrophe.  In  1945,  when  1  vi-ited  George 
Bernard  Shaw  in  his  country  home  in  England,  I  asked 
him  to  predict  the  future.  Three  hundred  years  of  a 
new  Dark  Ages,"  he  answered  quite  blithely.  'But  after  that 
things  will  be  better  than  now." 

When  one  is  childless  and  moving  toward  one's  centenary, 
it  is,  perhaps,  easy  to  contemplate  a  new  Dark  Ages.  And 
Shaw's  words  must  never  be  taken  without  several  grains  of 
salt;  his  is  an  impish  mind.  But  others  have  feared  the  same, 
and  more  soberly,  one  of  them  being  a  man  I  greatly  admire 
for  his  exceptional  courage  and  character:  the  British  pub- 
lisher, of  Jewish  race  and  religion,  and  most  Christian  spirit — 
Victor  Gollancz,  who  has  recently  published  a  timely  little 
book,  Our  Threatened  Values.* 

It  is  not  my  purpose  here  to  review  that  book,  but  only  to 
recommend  it  to  a  wider  circle  of  readers  than  it  might  nor- 
mally find.  It  does  not  say  a  great  many  new  things,  but  it 
does  call  attention,  and  by  way  of  vivid  illustration,  to  pre- 
cious old  things,  illustrating  how  shockingly,  in  our  times, 
these  have  been  forgotten. 

Among  the  values  of  our  civilization  he  puts,  first,  respect 
for  human  personality,  and  recounts  many  of  the  frightful 
assaults  upon  it,  first  of  all  in  Fascist  standards  and  prac- 
tices— and  especially  in  Nazism,  which  was  the  most  ultimate 
and  revolutionary  form  of  fascism — and  also  in  the  "new" 
democracies,  whose  essence  is  the  ruthless  subjection  of  the 
individual  person  to  the  conception  of  the  "general  welfare" 
as  embodied  in  the  totalitarian  state.  But  neither  does  he 
exempt  the  free  democracies. 

Mr.  Gollancz  does  not  make  the  mistake  of  identifying 
fascism  and  communism,  and  neither  should  we.  The  former 
is  a  plain  and  simple  justification  of  the  will  to  power,  by  any 
and  every  means.  Communism,  on  the  contrary,  has  as  its 
basic  goal  the  establishment  of  a  human  society  in  which 
wealth  and  labor  shall  be  used,  not  for  the  profit  of  relatively 
few  people,  but  for  the  welfare  of  the  whole.  That  is  an  in- 
trinsically noble  idea,  and  in  basic  harmony  with  the  aim  of 
our  civilization,  which  is  to  establish  justice  and  happiness. 

No  one  honestly  contemplating  our  civilization  can  assert 
that  it  satisfies  our  consciences.  No  one  can  really  believe  that 
the  untrammeled  competition  of  persons  operating  wholly  in 
self-interest  can  work  out  for  the  best  of  all  possible  worlds.  The 
casualties  of  the  competitive  capitalist  system  are  enormous; 
the  tendency  toward  centralizationand  monopoly  is  indubitable; 
the  appeal  which  it  makes  to  the  baser  nature  is  a  fact.  One 
needs  only  to  compare  the  faces  one  sees — a  mathematician 
testifying  before  a  Congressional  committee,  his  thin  face 
marked  with  thought,  humanity,  self-discipline,  and  a  "gray" 
marketeer  called  on  the  carpet — to  realize  how  devotion  to 
truth  ennobles  and  competition  in  greed  dehumanizes. 

Why,  then,  one  may  ask,  has  communism,  impelled 
originally  by  acute   and   justifiable  criticism   and   intrinsic 

♦Published  in  1°17  by  Henry  Regnery  Company,  Hinsdale.  Illinois 
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Whenever  iherd  a  choice, 
\  always  buy  fads  packed 

in  gkssl" 


says  MRS.  THOMAS  R.  PALMER 

436  EAST  77th  STREET,  NEW  YORK,  N.  Y. 
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*by  foods!» 


^APPLES — APRICOTS^ 
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*So  convenient  to  store  and  heat 
babys  food,  in  the  same  glass  jar" 

"Class  jars  save  lots  of  bother.  If  there  is  any 
food  left  over,  you  simply  put  the  jar  back 
in  the  refrigerator." 


"ALL  foods  deserve  the  same  protection  as  baby  foods" 

"I  feel  what's  better  for  baby  is  better  for 
the  whole  family.  1  like  all  the  foods  I  buv 
to  have  the  advantages  of  glass  protection." 

WHEN  YOU  BUY  IT  IN 
JARS 


SHiMq&is 


YOU  CAN  SEE   HOW  GOOD  IT  IS! 


Owens-Illinois  Glass  Company,  Toledo  1,  Ohio 


nobleness  of  objective,  failed  to  establish 
human  happiness,  and  become,  instead,  a 
movement  of  menace  to  mankind? 

It  has  become  so,  first,  because  it  denied 
initially  the  fact  of  individual  human  per- 
sonality, and  second,  because  it  was  will- 
ing to  achieve  its  purposes  by  the  most 
brutal  means. 

It  denied  human  personality  by  denying 
the  existence  of  God  and  insisting  that  a 
man  (or  woman )  has  no  separate  existence 
apart  from  his  social  class.  This  is  so  pal- 
pably untrue  that  it  is  belied  by  every  great 
man  who  ever  lived.  It  is  impossible  to  ex- 
plain any  of  them — Buddha,  Confucius, 
Jesus,  St.  Thomas,  Gandhi,  Jefferson, 
Lincoln,  Spinoza,  Michelangelo,  Einstein, 
Beethoven — in  terms  of  social  "class." 

In  pursuing  its  purposes,  it  was  correctly 
aware  of  intransigent  enemies.  No  one  can 
even  attempt  to  reform  society  of  even  the 
most  obvious  injustices  without  encounter- 
ing powerful  and  ruthless  enmity  from 
those  who  profit  by  things  as  they  are.  This 
makes  the  course  of  social  progress  slow, 
and  tends  to  harden  basic  injustices  into 
revered  institutions. 

But  the  communists,  in  their  drive  for 
Utopia,  decided  to  answer  ruthlessness  by 
even  greater  ruthlessness.  It  was  not  suf- 
ficient to  suppress  "reactionary"  parties, 
but  to  suppress  all  who  disagreed,  not  only 
regarding  aim,  but  regarding  means.  It  was 
not  only  considered  necessary  to  dispossess 
the  well-to-do  of  all  their  property,  how- 
ever acquired — and  in  every  case  lawfully — 
but  to  dispossess  them  without  the  slight- 
est compensation,  creating  out  of  them  a 
penniless  pariah  class. 

It  was  considered  not  only  necessary  to 
break  up  the  great  landed  estates,  but 
to  suppress  the  more  successful  farmers 
who  emerged  from  the  division  of  the  land. 

It  was  not  only  considered  necessary  to 
smash  the  existing  economic  order,  but  to 
suppress  or  subject  all  other  institutions. 

All  these  measures,  engendering,  as  they 
did,  most  terrible  human  miseries,  pro- 
duced in  turn,  and  by  automatic  reaction, 
the   seeds   of   widespread   revolt,    which 


threatened  the  revolution  and  in  turn 
called  for  even  harsher  countermeasures, 
which  could  be  carried  out  only  by  the 
most  ruthless  men  and  the  most  bestial 
and  servile  underlings.  So,  gradually,  it 
was  men  of  such  nature  and  character  who 
rose  to  the  top,  too  savage,  even,  for  their 
very  colleagues  who  started  with  them  and 
taught  them  their  methods,  and  who,  in 
turn,  had  to  be  annihilated.  To  make  a  long 
story  short,  the  end  was  overcome  and  ob- 
literated by  the  means,  and  what  has 
emerged  is  not  a  just,  humane  and  "class- 
less" society,  but  a  despotism  whose  goal 
is  to  keep  itself  in  power  and  extend  its 
power  over  servile  and  terrorized  societies. 

There  is  a  much  more  profound  lesson  to 
be  learned  from  the  development  of  com- 
munism than  from  Nazism.  In  Nazism  ends 
and  means  were  both  evil  and  fitted  to  each 
other.  In  communism  evil  means  have 
conquered  an  originally  noble  objective.  In 
the  end  the  two  societies  are  hardly  dis- 
tinguishable from  each  other  in  their  des- 
potism, inhumanity  and  expansionism. 

Both  sacrificed  the  deepest  values  of 
civilization:  respect  for  human  personality 
and  therefore  for  human  variation,  and 
freedom ;  truth — in  both  the  lie  became  the 
chief  instrument  of  subjection  by  persua- 
sion; beauty — of  life,  manners,  content  and 
form,  which  always  reflects  the  very  es- 
sence of  the  society;  and  goodness.  In  Nazi 
and  communist  societies,  goodness — sym- 
pathy, pity,  righteous  indignation,  civil 
courage,  generosity,  tolerance  and  God- 
fearingness— simply  dare  not  be  cultivated 
lest  they  challenge  the  whole  basis  of  the 
state. 

But  since  these  values  are  the  very  basis 
of  human  civilization  and  happiness,  their 
slow  corrosion  or  willful  destruction  brings 
exactly  a  new  Dark  Ages. 

Therefore  it  becomes  incumbent  upon 
us  to  inquire  concerning  our  leaders  in 
every  field  of  life,  not  only  "What  do  they 
want  to  achieve?"  but  "How  do  they  in- 
tend to  achieve  it?" 

For  what  they  actually  will  achieve  will  de- 
pend upon  how  they  go  about  it.  the  end 
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'/  (  (      By  .lames  M.  Klnok,  Jr. 

(A  CINEMATIC  STUDY  OF  AMERICAN  HISTORY) 

I  always  failed  in  history; 

So  much  I  didn't  know. 
The  past  was  such  a  mystery, 

What  happened  long  ago 
Much  to  my  shame  was  just  a  guess, 

A  guess  not  even  good. 
But  knowledge  came  and  I  confess 

My  debt  to  Hollywood. 

I  lately  learned  that  Washington  (who  looked  somewhat  like  Gable) 

Adored  the  Widow  Custis  (she  was  played  by  Betty  Grable). 

His  friend,  a  General  Arnold,  she  rejected  as  a  suitor. 

She  liked  him  as  a  brother,  but  she  thought  that  George  was  cuter. 

Well,  Arnold  (Basil  Rathbone)  simply  leered,  "I'll  see  you  later." 

I  discovered  to  my  horror  he  was  secretly  a  traitor. 

He  stalked  out  of  her  parlor  in  such  haste  he  left  his  coat, 

And  Martha,  going  through  it,  found  some  letters  that  he  wrote 

That  showed  his  true  intentions,  so  she  got  her  horse  and  went  on 

A  ride  right  through  the  British  lines  to  George  attacking  Trenton; 

She  swam  across  the  Delaware,  she  braved  its  wintry  waters, 

Arriving  in  the  nick  of  time  at  Washington's  headquarters. 

It  saved  the  day.  The  Redcoats  ran;  the  battle  scene  was  great, 

Especially  the  duel  in  which  Arnold  met  his  fate. 

Then  Jefferson,  who  through  it  all  had  been  a  strength  and  solace 

(He  looked  like  Don  Ameche  and  behaved  like  Henry  Wallace), 

Said,  "Martha,  you  have  won  the  day.  This  victory  celebration 

Won't  be  complete  till  you  have  wed  the  Father  of  our  Nation." 

So  this  was  done,  they  settled  down  to  matrimonial  bliss; 

On  the  piazza  of  Mount  Vernon  was  the  final  fade-out  kiss. 

So  here's  to  Metro-Goldwyn-Mayer! 

Hail  to  the  Warner  Brothers! 
To  RK.O  and  Paramount 

And  likewise  all  the  others. 
In  re-creating  past  events 

They  aren't  bound  by  the  actual. 
May  they  consistently  defend 

The  fancy  from  the  factual. 


Here's  another  wonderful 

NEW  FRIGIDAIRE  REFRIGERATOR 

made  just  for  you ! 


Frigidaire   gives    you   more   of  what  you 
want  in  a  refrigerator!  People  have  always 
known  that,  they  know  it  now.  That's  why 
more  Frigidaire  Refrigerators  serve  in  more 
American  homes  than  any  other  make. 
More  dependability,  because  only  Frigid- 
aire has  the  Meter-Miser  —  and  the 
Meter-Miser  is  the  simplest  cold-making 
mechanism  ever  built! 
More    economy  —  the    Meter-Miser    uses 
only  a  trickle  of  current. 
More  features  —  exciting  new  advantages 
that  you  will  see  for  yourself,  when  you 
visit  your  Frigidaire  Dealer. 


More  models.  Frigidaire  makes  a  type 
and  size  of  refrigerator — 9  models  in  all 
— for  every  type  and  size  of  family. 
More  confidence.  Everybody  wants  to  be 
sure  about  an  important  purchase,  and 
when  it  comes  to  a  refrigerator — 

You're   twice   as   sure   with    two    great   names 

FRIGIDAIRE 

MADE  ONLY  BY 

General  Motors 


NEW  FRIGIDAIRE   DE  LUXE 

Big  Super-Freezer  Chest  for  frozen 
foods.  Full-width  Hydrator:  moist- 
cold  storage  for  fruits,  vegetables.  Bas- 
ket-Drawer for  eggs,  small  packages. 
New  design:  more  storage  space  in 
same  kitchen  space.  7,  9,  11  cu.  ft. 


See  your  Frigidaire  Dealer.   Find  name  in  Classified  Telephone 
Directory;  or  write  Frigidaire,  Dayton  1,  Ohio.  Leaside  12,  Ont. 


LUlen  to  Frigidaire  s  "Man  Called  X,"  Sunday  nights.  See  newspaper  for  time  and  station. 
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Money  back 
il  BORDEN'S 
doesn't  beat 
your  favorite 
ground  coffee.* 


',  Use  at  least  half  a  jar  of  Borden's.  Then,  if  you  don't  agree  it  tastes  better  than  any  coffee  you  ever  used,  send  us 
the  jar  with  the  unusrd  contents,  and  we'll  refund  vour  money.  The  Borden  Co.,  350  Madison  Ave.,  NY.  17.  N.Y. 
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7LEANOR    LOTHROP,     author    of 


THROW  Me  A  BONE,  would  argue 
with  those  persons  who  claim  that 
honeymoons  are  overrated.  Hers,  she 
admits,  wasn't  all  fun.  but  it  wasn't 
.lull  and  she  never  had  time  to  be 
bored.  She  married  an  archaeologist, 
and  not  only  was  her  honey  moon  an 
archaeological  trip,  but  it  included 
her  husband's  boss.  Whether  or  not 
the  honej  moon  has  lasted  till  now  she 
doesn't  say.  but  for  eighteen  years  she 
and  her  husband,  Sam  Lothrop,  have 
continued  to  go  on  archaeological 
lri|»s — lo  Chile,  to  Peru,  to  Guate- 
mala, to  Panama,  to  Costa  Riea.  The 
Lothropsleft  Costa  Riea  this  spring  on 
the  last  plane  before  the  revolution. 

THROW  ME  A  Bone  is  her  hilari- 
ous record  of  how  an  archaeologist's  wife 
reacts.  Il  is  an  account  of  what  yon  and  I 
would  do  without  running  water  or  a  bed 
with  springs  or  a  proper  frying  pan,  and 
how  we  would  combat  insects,  Chilean 
cattle,  crocodiles,  natives  on  all-night 
parties,  and  amorous  English  colonels. 
Eternally  hopeful,  she  looked  each  time  for 
glamour.     She'd    outfit    herself   at    the 


smartest  sports  store  with  jodhpurs  and 
shorts  and  topee,  only  to  have  Sam  return 
the  lot  and  reduce  her  eventual  wardrobe  to 
three  pairs  of  men's  duck  pants,  two  pairs 
of  old  sneakers,  some  old  tennis  socks,  an 
ancient  straw  hat  and  {the  one  store  item 
kept)  polo  shirts.  Eternally  she  hoped  to 
find  treasure.  And  once  she  did — a 
1  x  VA"  emerald  weighing  189  carats. 

"Each  time  we  wind  up  an  archae- 
ological trip  I  look  forward  to  the  same 
things.  No  scratching.  Lying  in  bed 
late,  soaking  in  a  hot  bath.  Plumbing. 
Ice  water  and  fresh  milk.  Raw  celery, 
and  lettuce.  Plumbing.  Movies  and 
the  theater.  Plumbing!"  And  then, 
after  about  a  month,  she  looks  at  Sam 
in  his  comfortable  chair  in  his  comfort- 
able bugless  apartment.  "This  is  the 
life!"  she  says.  "It's  wonderful;  but 
when,  oh,  when,  are  we  going  where?" 


If  you  are  willing  to  be  made  appall- 
ingly self-conscious  about  your  English 
(Continued  on  Page  16) 


BY    PERMISSION,  COPYRIGHT    THE   NEW   YORKER   MAGAZINE,    INC. 
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" Au  seoours!  Sauvez- 
mni!     Au  secoiirs!" 


fIf  he's  not  a  Frenchman  he's  certainly  an  awful  snob." 


PLATTER    FOR    PATRIOTS 

Picture  this  on  your  holiday  bullet.  Extrava- 
gant? Not  a  bit!  For  think  how  many  meals 
the  ham  will  provide.  (See  Martha  Logan's 
alter-the-party  ideas  below.)  No  cooking  cither 
—this  ham  is  Ready-to-Eat  Swift's  Premium. 
Yes,  it  comes  completely  cooked,  yet  with  all  the 
matchless  flavor  you  expect  of  America's  tradi- 
tional favorite.  You  just  score  the  fat  and 
spread  with  marmalade!  Salads  are  almost  as 
easy  :  Mold  w ell-seasoned  tomato  aspic  in  a  flat 
pan  which  has  been  rinsed  with  cold  water. 
Cut  in  shield  shapes,  using  a  paper  pattern. 
Decorate  with  cream  cheese,  slightly  thinned 
with  milk.  Here's  bounty  lit  for  the  4th!  For 
Swift's  Premium  Ham — with  its  mellow  Brown 
SugarCure — is,  for  fact,  the  best-liked  hamofall! 

HAM  AND  CELERY  SANDWICH  SPREAD: 


prepared  mustard, 


sugar. 


tsp.  vinegar  with  1  c.  ground  cooked  ham  and  1  c. 
ffnely  chopped  celery.   Fills  4  sandwiches. 

asserole:  Arrange  4  thinly-sliced 
md  1  to  2  c.  leftover  ham  pieces  in 
alternate  layers  in  greased  baking  dish.  Add  2  tbsp. 
brown  sugar,  V4  c.  orange  juice.  Top  with  sweet 
potatoes  (No.  2Yi  can),  mashed  and  seasoned.  Bake 
about  40  min.  in  mod.  oven  (375  F.).  Serves  4. 
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READY-TO-EAT   VERSION 


2  STYLES!  The  Red  Label  brings  you  ham  that's 
fully  cooked — ready  to  eat.  For  easy  cooking  at 
home,  look  for  the  Blue  Label.  Both  kinds  are 
Brown  Sugar  Cured  and  smoked  Swift's  special 
way  over  genuine  hardwood  fires. 


PREMIUM 

fe&l 

SWIFT'S 
PREMIUM 


SWIFT  > 


QUALITY 

.      POOD 
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•How  +o  be  a 


O'REAT  COOK 

in  3  minutes ! 


neat 


Then  •  •  • 

sit  down  to  a  bowl 
of  the  most  fragrant 
downright  delicious 
Soup  you've  ever    \ 

enjoyed - 

rich,  nourishing, 

rca//y  home- 

tasting! 


Taste  the 

WONDERFUL 
DIFFERENCE  in 

Ueinz 


©Soups 


(Continued  from  Page  14) 
(temporarily  only,  one  hopes),  and  at 
the  same  time  enjoy  yourself  no  end,  try 
thumbing  through  one  of  the  authori- 
tative handbooks  on  English  language 
usage.   It  is  an  engrossing  pastime. 

We  got  started  by  way  <>f  a  new 
book.  HOW  TO  SPEAK  BETTER  ENG- 
LISH, bj \nrman  l.virix.  Mr.  Lewis 
does  not  depend  altogether  upon  his 
own  judgment,  but  has  appealed  to 
such  English  users  as  Bennett  Cerf, 
Walter  AS  inchell,  Leonard  Lyons  and 
Louis  Bromlield,  among  others.  He 
aw  <«  the  pros  and  eons  of  these  gentle- 
men on  such  sentences  as  these: 

"Betty    Grable    is   different    than   Zazu 

Pitts." 
"  If  anyone  is  waiting,  let  them  come  in." 
"  The  reason  I  love  her  is  because  she  is  so 

pretty." 
"Can  I  have  another  piece  of  cake?" 

It  is  a  good  book,  but  once  a  real  prob- 
lem comes  up  you  turn  to  the  older  and 
more  searching  works.  You  pull  out 
Common  Errors  in  English  and 

HOW  TO  AVOID  THEM,  by  Alexnndpr 
.»#.     \\  ithersnoon:    HOW   TO   SPEAK 

English  Effectively,  by  Frank 
Yizf-tfllit;  and  that  most  readable  and 
most  profound  of  them  all.  A  Diction- 
ary of  Modern  English  Usage,  by 
H.  W".  Foirler. 

When  you  start  on  Fowler,  your 
morning  is  gone.  Take  Hackneyed 
Phrases,  for  instance.  "'The  hack- 
neyed phrases  are  counted  by  the 
hundred.  .  .  .  Each  of  them  comes 
to  each  of  us  at  some  moment  in  life 
with  the  freshness  of  novelty  upon  it : 
but  we  forget  that  of  any  hundred 
persons  for  whom  we  attempt  this 
good  office,  though  there  may  be  one 
to  whom  our  phrase  is  new  and  bright, 
it  is  a  stale  offense  to  the  ninetj  and 
nine.''  Out  of  his  long  list  we  have 
chosen  at  random: 

"Sleep  the  sleep  of  the  just." 

"Conspicuous  by  liis  absence." 

"A  consummation  devoutly  to  be  wished." 

"But  it  uas  not  to  be." 

"More  sinned  against  than  sinning." 

Of  French  Words  he  has  this  to  say: 
"Display  of  superior  knowledge  is  as 
great  a  vulgarity  as  display  of  superior 
wealth — greater,  indeed,  in  as  much  as 
knowledge  should  tend  more  definitely 
than  wealth  towards  discretion  and 
good  manners.  .  .  .  To  use  French 
words  that  your  reader  or  hearer  does 
not  know  or  does  not  fully  understand, 
to  pronounce  them  as  if  you  were  one  of 
the  select  few  to  whom  French  is  second 
nature  when  he  is  not  of  those  few  i  and 
it  is  ten  thousand  to  one  that  neither 
you  nor  he  will  be  so)  is  inconsiderate 
and  rude."  After  which  appropriate  ser- 
mon Mr.  Fowler  gives  pages  of  French 
words  commonly  used  in  English,  with 
meanings  and  pronunciations.  He  does 
not.  we  are  pointing  out,  avoid  the  issue. 

REPRINTED  COURTESY  COLLTER'S 
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"  1  be  President  must  Im-  rishi —  he  said 
jost  v*  hat  John  ha-  het-n  sa>  inir." 


Vpiit  Underestimate  thr  I'mrer  of 
a  II  Oman.  Sixty  \ears  ago  the  only 
women   allowed   in    the   White   House 
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Smartest  of  all  is  the  "tossed"  salad 
.  .  .  and  most  dependent  on  the  dressing. 
Kraft  French  Dressing  has  the  perfect 
seasoning  you  are  looking  for.  Made 
with  really  fine  ingredients;  Kitchen 
Fresh;  America's  most  popular  brand. 

NOTE:  Kraft  has  another  brand.  Miracle 
French,  for  those  who  like  just  a  tantalizing 
touch  of  onion  and  garlic. 


you  can  make 

ORANGEADE 

AL       f^    like  this 

You'd  pick  only  the 

select,  tree  ripe  fruit, 

of  course.  Otherwise. 

you  just  order  GREEX 

SPOT   Orangeade—, 

■»|   produced  at  the 

gloves,  delh  ered 

fresh  bottled  by 

your  dairy  to 

your  home  or 

store.  A  family 

I   favorite,  try  it ! 


Individual  Bottl 

5c 

Family  Bottle 

15c 

In  most  places 


REAL   ORANGEADE 


Ask  your  Milkman  or  Grocer 
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2  packages  Lemon  Jell-0 
4  cups  hot  water 

3  tablespoons  vinegar 
3  teaspoons  salt 

1  '2  cups  finely  chopped  raw 

carrots 
l\  cups  finely  chopped  raw 

cabbage 
1  teaspoon  minced  onion 
1  'j  cups  finely  chopped  raw 

spinach 


Perfect  for  a  party  this 
sparkling  layered  salad 
loaf!  Dissolve  Jell-O  in  hot  water.  Add  vinegar  and  salt.  Divide 
Jell-O  into  three  parts  and  chill  each  part  until  slightly  thickened. 
To  first  part,  add  carrots  and  turn  into  a  10  x  5  x  3-inch  loaf  pan; 
chill  until  firm.  To  second  part,  add  cabbage  and  turn  out  over 
firm  layer  in  pan;  chill  until  firm.  To  third  part,  add  onion  and 
spinach  and  turn  out  over  firm  Jell-O  in  loaf  pan;  chill  until  firm. 
Unmold.  Cut  in  slices  and  serve  with  mayonnaise.  Makes  12servings. 
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Here's  an  easy-to-fix  dessert  that's  heavenly- 
delicious,  as  only  genuine  Jell-O  can  make  it ! 

1  package  Orange  Jell-O        (Jell-O's  "locked-in"  flavor  is  always  rich  and  deep!) 

:2%  cups  hot   liquid   (peach    Dissolve  Jell-O  in  hot  liquid.  Add  peaches  and  lemon  juice. 
water)31"1  WatCr'  °T  a"    Chill  until  thickened,  stirring  occasionally  as  Jell-O  sets,  to 

j  a  r,.,„„»„„„H     S've  soft — not  firm — jelly.  Serve  in  sherbet  glasses.  Garnish 

2  cups  drained  sweetened     o  >     >  ° 
sliced  peaches*                 with  whipped  cream  and  mint  leaves.  Serves  6  to  8. 

2  tablespoons  lemon  juice     *Fresh,  canned,  or  quick-frozen  peaches  may  be  used. 


fr-rtti 


*Kk>&{th%tA0  tikp 


1  package  Raspberry  Jell-0 

2  cups  hot  liquid  (fruit  juice 

and  water,  or  all  water) 
'a  teaspoon  almond  extract 
2i  cup  drained  canned  fruit 

cocktail,  or  mixed  fresh 

fruit 
1 1  cup  cream,  whipped 


An  exciting  new  Jell-O  idea — Jell-O 
squares  and  whipped  Jell-O  together 
n  one  glorious  dish!  Dissolve  Jell-O  in  hot  liquid.  Add  flavor- 
ing. Pour  half  of  Jell-O  into  a  small  loaf  pan.  Chill.  When 
slightly  thickened,  fold  in  fruit.  Chill  until  firm.  Cut  in  12  rec- 
tangles. Arrange  6  in  a  serving  bowl. 

Then  chill  remaining  Jell-O  until  slightly  thickened.  Place  in 
bowl  of  ice  and  water;  whip  with  rotary  egg  beater  until  fluffy 
and  thick  like  whipped  cream.  Fold  in  cream.  Pile  lightly  on 
firm  Jell-O.  Arrange  remaining  Jell-O  rectangles  on  top.  Chill 
until  firm.  Makes  6  servings. 


1  package  Lime  Jell-0 

2  cups  hot  liquid  (pear  juice 

and  water,  or  all  water) 
\  cup  sliced  drained  canned 

pears 
-4  cup  orange  sections,  free 

from  membrane 


You'll  use  this  grand  recipe  often 
— to  serve  as  salad  or  dessert!  So 

colorful,  with  pears  and  orange  sections  set  off  by  shimmering 

Lime  Jell-O !  So  wonderfully  good  to  eat ! 

Dissolve  Jell-O  in  hot  liquid.  Chill.  When  slightly  thickened, 

fold  in  fruit.  Turn  into  a  1-quart  mold. Chill  until  firm.  Unmold. 

Makes  4  to  6  servings. 

NOTE:  For  a  large  mold,  double  above  recipe.  Use  only  3% 

cups  liquid. 
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SAVE  MONEY 
ON  MEALS 


Try  This  Delicious,  New  England  Food 

Are  you  worried  about  how  much  money  it  takes  today 
to  feed  the  family?  If  so,  try  serving  more  frequent  low 
cost,  supremely  delicious  and  hearty  meals  such  as 
have  brought  fame  to  New  England  cooks  .  .  .  meals 
of  genuine,  old-recipe  New  England  baked  beans.  Do 
this  as  simply  as  getting  B  &  M  Brick-Oven  Baked  Beans 
today  from  your  Grocer's.  They're  baked  (not  steamed) 
for  you  all  day  long  with  lots  of  juicy  pork,  and  spicy, 
old-time  sauces,  baked  tender  and  mealy  and  extra- 
appetizing  with  that  "home-kitchen-kind"  of  good,  old 
fashioned  flavor.  Try  this  real  "thrift"  meal  today  from 
Burnham  &  Morrill's  famous  ovens  "Down  East"  in 
Portland,  Maine. 


(Continued  from  Page  16) 
offices  were  relatives  of  the  staff,  oc- 
casional sight-seers,  and  the  eleaners. 
Now,  according  to  Mvrrimtin 
Smith,  in  A  PRESIDENTISMANY  MEN, 
it  is  like  a  harem,  with  women  far 
outnumbering  the  men.  Every  Presi- 
dent these  days  has  a  G;irl  Friday  who 
knows  more  state  secrets  than  his 
wife,  knows  the  size  of  his  hank  bal- 
anee,   knows   months  ahead    whether 

REPRINTED  COURTESY  THE  SATURDAY  KVENING  POST 
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"What  this  country  needs,  Armhruslcr,  is 
somehody  in  the  White  House  that  ahso- 
lutely  nobody  likes.  Then  we  can  all  uni  le." 

or  not  he  is  going  "to  run,"  and  who 
will  he  the  new  ambassador  to  Great 
Britain. 

Theodore  Roosevelt's  Josephine 
Strieker  called  herself  "the  safe-deposit 
vault  of  his  thoughts."  Miss  LeHand, 
F.D.R.'s  personal  secretary,  was  said 
to  have  great  influence.  A  politician  who 
had  "Missy"  on  his  side,  says  Mr.  S.,  was 
three  bases  on  the  way  home  to  a  run  if 
she  thought  his  recommendation  was 
one  deserving  presidential  attention. 
Her  successor,  Grace  Tully,  could  play 
gin  rummy  most  of  the  night  with  a  re- 
porter or  an  ambassador  without  letting 
slip  a  single  bit  of  information  on  any- 
thing in  the  world — except  the  score  of 
the  game.  President  Truman's  secre- 
tary is  Rose  Conway,  known  as  "zipper 
lip."  Her  day  begins  at  6:30  A.M.,  when 
she  makes  her  coffee,  and  gets  under 
way  when  she  reaches  the  White 
House  at  8  and  finds  the  President  al- 
ready hard  at  work.  The  President 
knocks  off  at  about  4 :30  or  5,  but  Rose 
still  has  two  hours  ahead  of  her. 

When  Mme.  Chiang  visited  the  White 
House,  the  Roosevelt  housekeeper,  Mrs. 
Nesbitt,  was  in  a  dither  because  the  Chi- 
nese lady  insisted  on  having  the  linen 
sheets  of  her  bed  changed  several  times  a 
day.  The  sheets  were  large  and  the  cost  was 
$7.00  each  to  launder.  But  Mr.  Smith 
unearthed  what  he  believes  to  be  the 
fact:  that  instead  of  having  the  sheets 
washed  each  time  the  madame  took  a  brief 
rest,  the  maids  merely  took  them  to  the 
basement,  had  them  ironed  out  and  put 
them  back  on. 

•        •        • 

UlatliiH  Tabvr  fans  will  be  glad 
to  know  that  THE  BOOK  OF  STILL- 
MEADOW  is  now  out  (Macrae  Smith 
Co.,  225  South  15th  St.,  Philadelphia 
2.  Pa.).  It  is  based  on  the  Diary  of 
Domesticity  and  is  a  month-by- 
i il>   record  of  a  happy,   busy  life. 


Just  when  we're  in  a  mood  to  settle 
down  to  work  in  the  garden,  we  read 
something  like  this:  "A  medium-range 
turbojet  transport  carrying  25  to  30 
passengers  and  flying  at  a  cruising  speed 
of  500  to  525  miles  per  hour  is  an  ex- 
tremely likely  development  for  use  on 
the  routes  of  the  major  airlines  by  the 
close  of  the  year  1950."  And  somehow 
the  delphinium  seems  trivial.  .  .  .  The 
prophecy   is   from  Jet   Propulsion 

IN    COMMERCIAL    AIR   TRANSPORTA- 
TION, by  Robert  E.  Ilimv. 

(Continued  on  Page  21) 


MAN  AMAZED 


by  that  distinctive 
tangy  flavor  of 
CHEEZ-IT  crackers! 


*** selling  cheese  crac&r/ 

A  Quality  Product  of  Sunshine  Biscuits,  >« 


Thos.  D.  Richardson  Co.,  Philadelphia 34,  U.S.A. 
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OUT    FOR    FAMILY    FUN! 
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ENJOY     FAMILY     OUTINGS 
BE   A  "FRESH    UP"  FAMILY! 


On  vacation  trips  to  faraway  places,  you  have  to  give  a 
thought  to  the  purity  of  what  you  drink !  With  7-Up  along, 
that's  no  problem  .  .  .  you're  all  set  with  a  drink  you  like, 
and  one  that  likes  you — wholesome,  fresh-flavored  7-Up! 
Clean,  crystal-clear  7-Up  is  the  all-family  drink.  You,  and  your 
youngsters,  too,  can  enjoy  the  happy  "fresh  up"  feeling  it  gives. 
Be  a  "fresh  up"  family.  Take  along  a  case  of  7-Up  on  your  family 
jaunts  or  pick  up  a  case  along  the  way.  You  can  get  7-Up  wherever 
you  see  those  bright  7-Up  signs  on  display. 
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Phiko  Bahmed Humidity 

with  Summer-Winter  Control 


P       H     1       L      C      O 

-     _ 


1 
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C7pon  a  teeter- totter,  Tweedledum  and  Tweedledee 
Show  Humidity  that's  Balanced  just  as  neatly  as  can  be; 
A  Summer- Winter  lever  you  can  move  from  time  to  time, 

Adjusts  the  moisture-content  to  the  season  or  the  clime. 
Advanced  Design  by  Philco  offers  this  and  many  more 
Amazing  Philco  features  that  will  thrill  you  to  the  core. 

To  help  in  planning  better  meals,  to  save  you  time  each  day, 
You  really  need  this  Philco.  See  your  dealer  .  .  .  don't  delay! 


SHELF-CONTROL 

Most  flexible  system  of 
shelf  arrangements  ever 
invented.  Suits  all  sizes  of 
foods.  Only  Philco  has  it! 


GIANT  FREEZER  LOCKER 

A  huge,  clear  space  for 
frozen  foods.  Ice  trays  on  a 
separate,  super-fast  freezing 
shelf.  More  room  than  ever! 


TRANSPARENT 
CONSERVADOR 

Ingenious,  shelf-lined  in- 
ner door  keeps  foods  you 
use  most  often  at  your 
finger-tips.  Only  Philco 
has  the  Conservador! 


PHILCO 


©  1948, 
Philco  Corp 
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I'm  leaving  here,  I 
am!  This  CADILLAC 
vacuum  cleaner  even 
gets  us  bugs— no 
matter  how  deep 
down  we  hide.  The 
Mrs.  treats  us  like 
so  much  dirt  under 
her  feet— and  boy, 
what  a  dirt  getter 
that  Cadillac  is! 


Ul\tt» 


THE 


GUIDE 

OF  FASHIONABLE  WOMEN 


Yes,  a  daily  weight  check  with 
Counselor  will  help  guide  you 
to  that  trim  figure  so  essential  to 
feminine  smartness  and  beauty  .  .  . 
The  DeLuxe  Counselor,  illustrated, 
is    the   only    bath    scale   with    the 
light-heavy  regulator  ...  as  impor- 
tant to   accuracy  as  the   fast-slow 
adjustment    on     a    timepiece  .  .  . 
Ask  for  this  new  Counselor,  the 
leader,  at   your   dealers. 
,     ■     The  Brearley  Company,    ^      ■ 
•    V*       Rockford,  Illinois.        <fr    * 


IN    EVE 


^ 
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(Continued  from  Page  IS) 

The  National  Boy  of  the  Year,  chosen 
this  year  by  the  Boys' Clubs  of  America, 

is  Frank  Harrison.    He  is  fourteen, 

supports  a  family  of  six,  gets  a  B-plus 


INTERNATIONAL 


National  Boy  of  the  Year. 

average  in  school,  and  has  time  for  foot- 
ball, basketball  and  baseball.  He  gets 
up  at  three-thirty  every  morning  and 
covers  a  newspaper  route  before  going 
to  school. 


You  know  how  it  is  when  you  can't 
remember  the  name  of  one  of  your  guests : 
you  just  slide  over  the  introduction  by 
mentioning  only  the  other  one's  name, 
and  then  pass  quickly  on. 

That's  the  way  it  was  at  the  party 
given  hy  the  Greek  princess  in  Athens, 
to  which  Willie  Snair  Kthriiliii' 
was  invited.  The  guests  were  seated 
informally  around  a  tahle.  The  first 
introduction — to  a  man — was  the  one 
where  the  hostess  slipped  up,  and  un- 
fortunately, when  the  round  was 
completed,  Mrs.  Ethridge  found  her- 
self back  beside  him.  She  herself  is 
from  Georgia  and  an  easy  talker,  but 
she  was  at  a  loss  now  for  a  topic  of 
conversation.  The  man  spoke  English 
and  looked  like  a  Britisher.  "Are  you 
staying  long  in  Greece?"  she  asked 
him  politely,  feeling  her  way.  "Or  are 
you  just  here  for  a  few  months  like  the 
rest  of  us?"  The  man  blinked.  Then 
he  told  her  that,  yes,  he  did  come  and 
go.  He  stayed  as  long  as  the  people 
would  let  him.  He  was,  as  a  matter  of 
fact,  the  King  of  Greece! 

Willie  Snow  Ethridge  is  the  wife  of 
Mark  Ethridge,  chairman  of  the  Amer- 
ican delegation  of  the  U.  N.  commission 
that  studied  the  Greek  border  incidents. 
After  he  had  gone  over  to  Greece,  Mr. 
Ethridge  sent  for  his  wife,  and  Willie, 
ebullient  and  more  than  willing,  sold  a 
cemetery  lot  for  cash  for  her  passage, 
and  went  off  to  join  him.  Its  Greek 
to  Me  is  her  account  of  their  experi- 
ences. 

Some  people  will  say  that  these  South- 
ern belles  would  do  better  to  stay  home,  or 
at  least  not  write  a  society  column  about  a 
country  like  Greece.  But  the  interesting 
point  about  this  book — and  this  woman — 
is  that  underneath  the  good-natured  foolery 
there  is  such  a  fund  of  information  and 
what  sounds  from  this  distance  like  wise 
judgment.  If  Mrs.  Ethridge  can  find  a 
few  laughs  in  poor  tragic  Greece,  so  much 
the  better! 


Observed  at  the  Museum  of  Modern 
Art,  where  old  movies  are  shown  daily : 
.yiarlrnr  Bivtrieh  looking  at  The 
Blue  Angel,  in  which  she  starred  with 
Emit  Junninas  in  1930 — with  tears 
in  her  eyes. 


safer. . .        j        large. . . 

HOME 
CANNING 

faster...  easier...  more  economical 
always  with  a 

am  PRESSURE  rnrnw^ 
COOKER-CANNER 


Millions  of  busy  homemakers  know 
through  their  own  experiences  that  they 
can  depend  on  a  National  Pressure 
Cooker-Canner  for  safety,  speed, 
economy  and  simplicity  in  home  cook- 
ing and  canning.  National  Pressure 
Cooker-Canners  are  made  by  the  pio- 
neers in  the  pressure  cooking  field,  and 
backed  by  33  years  of  scientific  research, 
thorough  testing  and  pressure  cooker 
manufacturing  experience.  Both  sizes 
come  completely  equipped  with  inset 
pans,  rack,  wire  canning  basket,  and  a 
copy  of  the  valuable  recipe  and  instruc- 
tion book,  "The  Modern  Guide  to  Home 
Canning  and  Cooking".  Insist  on  p. 
National  Pressure  Cooker-Canner 
for  best  results  in  cooking  and  canning. 


It's  ideal  for  quantity  cooking  of 
meats,  vegetables,  fowl,  fish,  etc. 

It's  most  economical  for  canning 
meats,  fish,  fowl,  vegetables,  etc. 
It  enables  homemakers  to  can  foods 
when  they  are  plentiful  and  thus  serve 
delicious  meals  at  times  when  those 
foods  are  normally  scarce. 

It  cooks  large  hams  to  delicious 
tenderness  in  only  6  minutes  per 
pound,  less  expensive  beef  roasts  in 
just  10  minutes  per  pound. 

It  prepares  2  gallons  split  pea  soup 
in  15  minutes. 

It  cooks  an  entire  peck  of  potatoes 
in  just  10  minutes. 

The  U.  S.  Dept.  of  Agriculture  and 
leading  food  authorities  say  pressure 
cooking  is  the  only  safe  way  to  proc- 
ess non-acid  foods,  including  vege- 
tables, meat,  fish  and  fowl. 


The  No.  7  canner  has  a  canning  capacity  of  7       The  No.  5  has  a  canning  capacity  of  5 

quart  jars  or  9  pint  jars,  and  a  liquid  capacity        quart  jars  or  7  pint  jars,  and  a  liquid  capacity 
of  16  quarts.  of  12  quarts. 

AVAILABLE  WHEREVER  QUALITY  HOUSEWARES  ARE  SOLD 

NATIONAL  PRESSURE  COOKER  COMPANY,  lau  Ciaire,  Wisconsin 

MAKERS   OF  WORID  FAMOUS  PRESTO  COOKERS  copyR|OHT  ,„,  N.p.e.c0. 
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tiny  diamonds  of  Lux 


give  you  faster, 
richer  suds... 

keep  colors  lovely  up  to 
3  times  as  long! 


Here's  the  really  new  way  to  care  for  your 
nice  things!  New  diamonds  of  Lux! 

They  were  discovered  during  the  war,  but 
new  machinery  was  needed  to  make  them. 
Now  they're  here! 

Just  pour  out  these  tiny,  sheer,  delicate 
diamonds!  You've  never  seen  anything  just 
like  them.  Turn  on  the  water.  See  how  they 
buret  into  suds!  They're  so  much  faster. 

And  they  bubble  into  the  richest  suds  ever! 
Thick,  abundant, .  long-lasting  suds.  Com- 
pare them  with  any  other  suds  you've  ever 
used.  They're  richer! 

They  do  more  for  you,  too.  Remove  soil 


which  other  kinds  of  suds  can't — leave  fab- 
rics cleaner,  fresher. 

Use  these  wonderful  new  diamonds  of  Lux 
for  all  your  nice  washables . . .  your  rayons 
and  cottons,  sports  and  playtime  clothes, 
pretty  sweaters,  blouses.  See  how  they  spar- 
kle! With  Lux  care,  colors  stay  lovely  up 
to  3  times  as  long,  tests  show.  Your  clothes 
have  that  "new  look"   for  ages — you  can 
have  more  without  spending  any  more! 
So  it's  smart  to  avoid  harsh  wash- 
ing methods.  Get  your  new  Lux 
diamonds  today.  Anything  safe 
in  water  is  safe  in  Lux.  ^ 


These     new     diamonds     of     Lux     are     another     triumph     of     the     world-famous     Lever     Laboratories 
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SUBSTITUTING  FOR  MOTHERS 


B 


by  MARGARET  HICKEY 

kUT  who  will  take  care  of  my  children  if  I  go  to  the  hospital?"  asks  a 
worried  mother.  "There's  nobody  I  can  ask  to  see  after  the  babies 
when  I  go  to  work,"  is  a  fearful  father's  dilemma.  "Mamma's  sick — 
what's  going  to  happen  to  us?"  question  the  insecure  children. 
Such  crises  constantly  threaten  to  break  up  the  homes  of  young  chil- 
dren, temporarily  or  permanently.  Placing  the  children  in  shelters  or  fos- 
ter homes  has  been  tried.  Sometimes  this  is  the  only  possible  solution.  But 
social  agencies  consider  far  more  desirable  the  protection  of  the  home.  At 
the  present  time  about  sixty  agencies  are  offering  "Homemaker  Service" 
that  provides  temporary  mother  substitutes  to  keep  families  with  young 
children  together. 

The  homemaker  goes  into  a  stricken  home  to  do  for  the  family  until 
things  are  normal.  She  attempts  to  preserve  the  natural  tempo  of  the  home, 
never  to  change  it  radically  unless  there  is  something  very  wrong.  She  is 
not  a  maid,  nor  is  she  a  nurse.  Neither  is  she  a  trained  social  worker,  al- 
though her  duties  are  carefully  outlined  for  her  by  the  case-work  agency 
that  employs  her. 

The  Junior  League  of  New  York  City  was  a  pioneer  in  the  homemaker 
movement.  Beginning  in  1934,  when  it  discontinued  its  Children's  Shelter, 
it  started  what  it  called  a  "housekeeper  service."  Under  this  program, 
which  was  affiliated  with  the  Children's  Aid  Society  of  New  York,  experi- 
enced housekeepers  were  sent  to  families  where  the  mother  of  several  chil- 
dren was  ill  or  temporarily  hospitalized.  The  League,  after  sponsoring  and 
financing  the  program  successfully  for  several  years,  turned  it  over  entirely 
to  the  Children's  Aid  Society.  Over  the  past  thirteen  years,  this  agency  has 
a  record  of  helping  2288  families  and  keeping  8999  children  in  their  own 
homes.  This  has  been  accomplished  at  an  average  cost  of  only  $1.99  per 
child  per  day. 

Another  program,  called  the  "Mother's  Aide  Service,"  is  directed  by  the 
Department  of  Welfare  of  New  York  City.  The  "mother's  aides"  are  civil- 
service  employees  selected  on  the  basis  of  personality,  ability  and  interest 
in  children.  They  are  given  a  physical  examination  and  literacy  test  before 
appointment.  And  before  assignment  to  a  home  they  are  given  an  eight-day 
training  course.  They  receive  a  starting  salary  of  $1860  a  year  and  an  in- 
crease of  $120  after  each  of  the  first  two  years  of  service. 

The  Boston  Provident  Association,  which  has  had  a  homemaker  service 
since  1940,  carefully  defines  the  homemaker's  duties.  She  must  dust  and 
tidy  up  the  home,  plan  nourishing  meals,  supervise  the  children,  wash  for 
the  infant  or  preschool  child.  She  does  no  family  washing,  no  heavy  clean- 
ing, works  an  eight-hour  day. 

Like  many  other  good  things,  the  supply  of  homemakers  does  not  meas- 
ure up  to  the  demand.  The  agencies  undertaking  this  humanitarian  service 
find  themselves  at  a  loss  to  secure  enough  competent  women  for  the  fam- 
ilies needing  them.  One  Chicago  agency  provides  the  service  only  for  fam- 
ilies on  relief.  In  that  city,  the  Salvation  Army  has  set  up  a  three-year  dem- 
onstration project  of  the  homemaker  service  with  finances  provided  by  the 
Community  Fund.  During  April,  1947,  four  Chicago  agencies  employed 
154  homemakers  who  served  183  families. 

Community  groups  concerned  with  the  needs  of  children  will  find  home- 
maker  service  a  highly  important  program  they  might  well  encourage.  The 
Children's  Bureau,  in  a  very  helpful  new  publication,  Homemaker  Service: 
A  Method  of  Child  Care,  by  Maud  Morlock,  cautions  careful  study  before 
undertaking  such  a  plan.  The  National  Committee  of  Homemaker  Service 
has  the  guidance  and  blessing  of  the  Bureau,  the  Family  Service  Association 
of  America  and  the  Child  Welfare  League  of  America.  THE  END 


MOST  parents  of  young  children  can  appreciate  the  helpless  feeling  which 
comes  when  the  mother  is  unexpectedly  taken  away  from  home.  Who 
can  help?  Who  will  keep  the  home  going? 
Such  a  crisis  faced  a  young  factory  worker,  the  father  of  four  children, 
in  Hartford,  Connecticut.  John  Banner  (we  will  call  him)  tried  to  tell  the  visit- 
ing nurse  of  his  worries.  His  wife  had  growrn  increasingly  deaf,  but  the  doctor 
held  out  hope  for  improved  hearing  following  an  operation.  "The  doctor  says 
it's  the  chance  of  a  lifetime  for  my  wife.  He  thinks  the  odds  are  twenty  to  one 
that  he  can  restore  her  hearing.  But,"  he  asked,  looking  ruefully  about  the 
room,  "who's  going  to  take  care  of  the  four  kids?"  Three  of  the  young  Danners 
were  playing  in  the  kitchen  about  their  mother.  "I  don't  want  to  put  them  in  an 
institution,  even  for  two  weeks,"  Danner  said.  "But  I  can't  afford  to  take  time 
off  from  the  shop." 

"Don't  worry,"  the  nurse  reassured  Danner.  "You  go  ahead  with  your  plans. 
I  think  Homemaker  Service  can  provide  someone  to  care  for  the  children." 
Fortunately  for  Danner  and  many  others  like  him,  Hartford  has  such  a  serv- 
ice, directed  by  the  Family  Service  Society.  This  agency  talked  the  situation  over 
with  Danner.  A  few  days  later  a  pleasant-looking,  plump,  middle-aged  woman  in 
a  blue-and-white-striped  uniform  arrived  to  take  over  for  the  time  his  wife  had 
to  be  out  of  the  home.  For  two  wreeks  the  homemaker  kept  the  Danner  house- 
hold going.  The  shyness  of  the  children  disappeared  in  a  few  hours.  They  ate  as 
wrell,  were  as  cleanly  dressed  and  in  general  were  as  well  taken  care  of  during 
the  period  of  their  mother's  absence  as  under  her  own  care.  When  Mrs.  Dan- 
ner came  home,  her  hearing  greatly  improved,  she  was  delighted  with  what  she 
found.  She  told  the  homemaker  with  deep  sincerity,  "I'm  not  going  to  try  to  tell 
you  how  grateful  I  am.  That  would  be  impossible.  But  this  is  your  home  any- 
time you  want  to  come  here."  (Continued  on  Page  100) 


MORRIS   ENGEL 


This  little  girl  begins  to  learn  from  her  substi- 
tute mother  two  valuable  lessons :  the  performance 
of  simple  household  tasks  and  the  joy  of  helping. 


Its  easy  to  loaf  in 
beautiful,comfortable 
Daniel  Green 
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^'tdeMp-delicatelypetalled 
rosette  points  up  this  cuban  heel 
style;  in  wine,  royal  blue,  poppy 
red,  blossom  pink,  heaven  blue, 
black  or  white  satin.        $6.50 


*  ""* — a  continuous  bow 
rounds  the  vamp;  in  heaven  blue, 
blossom  pink,  poppy  red,  wine,  royal 
blue,  black  or  white  satin.      $6.50 

.y/\r\*Cf7/fl _ buckled  slipper 
with  an  un-Puritanical  sauciness; 
in  blossom  pink,  heaven  blue, 
poppy  red,  wine,  royal  blue, 
black  or  white  satin.  At  better 
stores  everywhere.  $6.00 
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REFERENCE  MlilliliV 

Settle  Tttite  0?<i4£i<tot4, 

MOTHER  has  special  fashions;  college  coeds  and  teen-agers  have  de- 
signs created  just  for  them.  But  what  about  little  Miss  Under-Si\  ? 
Clothes  are  important  to  her,  too,  and  these  are  the  adorahle  patterns 
she  loves!  Crisp  smocked  dresses,  direct  from  Paris;  and  sweaters  in  soft, 
pastel  shades— even  her  own  apron  and  a  bathrobe! 
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2338.   SUMMER  SUN  DRESS.  25c. 
Smocked  top.    Sizes:  1,  2  and  3. 


t^K 


2335.  SMOCKED-YOKE  DRESS.  25c 
Tiny  puffed  sleeves.   Sixes:  1,  2  and  3 


2334.   SAW-TOOTH  SMOCKED  DRESS.  25c. 
Available  in  sizes  2,  3,  4,  5  and  6. 


2337.   SMOCKED-WAIST  DRESS.  25< 
Patterns  in  sizes  2,  3,  4.  5  and  6 


2336.   LATTICEWORK  SMOCKED  DRESS.  25c. 
May  be  ordered  in  sizes  2,  3.  4,  5  and  6. 


2285.   KNITTED  PULL-OVER.  5c. 
Includes  directions  for  sizes  2,  4  and  6. 


2389.   JIFFY-KNIT  SWEATER.  5c. 
Instructions  include  sizes  2,  4  and  6. 


2266.    LITTLE  GIRL'S  APRON.  15c 
Available  in  sizes  4,  6.  8  or  10 


2287.  CARDIGAN   AND  SLIPOVER.   5c. 
Sleeveless   slipover.     Sizes:    6,  8   and    10. 


2142.  CROCHETED  BATHROBE 

Sbell  stitch.    Includes  sizes  2,  3  and  4. 


2284.    KNITTED   REEFER.   5c. 
ttern  includes  sizes  4,  6  and  8. 


2279.  SLEEVELESS  PULL-OVER.  5c. 
Cable-stitch  stripes.    Sizes:  2,  4  and  6. 


1913.   KNITTED  SUSPENDER  DRESS.  5c. 
Two-piece     dress    in     2-to-2  J^-year     size. 


Lists  are  sent  free  on  request.  They  give  the  title,  number  and  price  of  all  our  booklets  and  patterns. 


2008.  List  OF  Departmental  BOOKLETS. 
About  the  home,  tin-  Harden,  child 
care  and  training,  beauty,  enter- 
taining. 

1695.  Sub-Deb  Booklet  Lihrary. 

1660.  List    of    Journal    Hat    and    Bag 

I'Al  I  kUNS 

2333.  Children's  Patterns  List. 


2076.  Things-to-WeaR  Patterns. 
Aprons,  blouses,  accessories. 

1571.  Check  List  ok  Patterns  for  Jour- 
nal Knitted  and  Crocheted 
Articles. 

1752.  Makk-it-Vourself  Patterns. 
Handicraft  for  your  home,  your 
children,  yourself. 


II V  will  gladly  send  any  of  these  booklets  and  patterns  if  you'll  order  by  name  and  number.  They 
will  be  mailed  anywhere  in  the  I  nited  Slates  and  Canada  upon  receipt  of  stamps,  cash,  check  or 
money  order.  Do  not  send  stamped,  addressed  envelopes  or  Savings  Stamps.  Readers  in  all 
foreign  countries  should  send  International  Reply  Coupons,  purchased  at  their  post  office.  Please 
address  all  requests  to  the  Reference  Library,  Ladies'  Home  Journal,  Philadelphia  5,  Penna. 


Independent  Tobacco  Experts  Again  Name 


Ir1 


An  impartial  Crossley  poll  covering  all  the  South- 
ern tobacco  markets  shows  that  more  independent 
tobacco  auctioneers,  buyers  and  warehousemen 
smoke  Lucky  Strike  than  any  other  brand. 
Certified  by  Crossley,  Incorporated 
Archibald  M.  Crossley,  President 
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over  any  other  brand/ 
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COPR.,  THE  AMERICAN  TOBACCO  COMPANY 


LUCKY  STRIKE  MEANS  FINE  TOBACCO 

lo   round,    so  firm     so  fully  packed     —    so_free,„and   easy  on_the_drcm 
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Making  Marriage  Work 


/.)  €me  s  s'sj'/yrsf/t/  Xj/swa  tons/ /em  /wamtce. 


BY    <  I  II  I  OHO    ||.    \l>  \>ls 

Ph.D..  The  Pennsylvania  State  Culleize,  Department  at  Psychalagy 


\KTI.II      I  III      IKtMUHMO 

DURING  the  honeymoon,  a  couple  have  their  first 
I  opportunity  to  concentrate  their  whole  attention 
dii  each  other,  undistracted  by  outside  obligations 
oi  personalities.  Often  the  romantic  effect  is  height- 
ened by  a  degree  of  luxury  beyond  their  customary 
experience. 

Thus  the  return  from  the  honeymoon  often  high- 
lights, by  contrast,  the  problems  of  ordinary  existence. 
The  transition  from  spacious  hotel  to  tiny  apartment, 
or  trailer,  or  rooms  with  in-laws,  may  be  an  unpleasant 
shock.   Nor  is  it  a  welcome  sensation  for  a  bride  to  feel 

herself  demoted  from  the  central  role  in  her  husbands 

life  to  that  of  a  supporting  character.    No  wonder  the 

phrase  "the  boneyn n  is  over    lias  come  to  symbolize 

the  end  of  illusion, 

The  adjustment  during  the  lirst  few  weeks  or  months 
after  the  honeymoon  can  direct  a  marriage  toward  suc- 
cess— or  toward  failure.  And  the  greater  responsibility 
for  choosing  the  direction  falls  on  the  bride. 

When  she'd  been  home  from  the  honeymoon  a 
month,  F.mih  was  deepl)  discouraged.  Though  she 
loved  Stan,  she  began  to  wonder  if  either  of  them  were 
cut  out  lor  marriage. 

An  inept  housekeeper  and  indifferent  cook,  she  was 
apt  to  attempt  too  much  in  a  single  day;  Stan  often 
came  home  to  an  exhausted  bride,  a  disordered  house 
and  no  dinner.  No  matter  how  she  tried,  she  couldn't 
seem  to  assemble  a  meal  properly;  she  burned  the  toast 
while  waiting  for  the  coffee,  or  the  entire  dinner  cooled 
while  she  made  gravy. 

Though  Stan  tried  to  be  patient  and  good-natured,  he 
couldn't  conceal  his  annoyance  when  Bhe  forgot  to  re- 
stock such  r<  .uric  supplies  as  soap  and  tooth  paste;  and 
she  found  herself  growing  defensive  and  short-tempered. 

Gone  were  the  long  carefree  hours  of  companionship. 
Evenings,  Stans  attention  was  no  longer  focused  ex- 
clusively on  Emily;  he  wanted  to  read  the  paper,  or  he 
brought  work  home,  or  attended  to  household  chores. 
He  seldom  felt  like  going  out  during  the  week,  and  since 
they  were  strangers  in  the  neighborhood,  Emily  lacked 
daytime  diversion  as  well. 

Emily  recognized  the  problem  as  one  she  had  to 
solve.  To  be  a  good  wife,  she  realized  that  she  must  be- 
come  a  -killed  homrmakcr. 

•  Her  first  Btep  was  to  plan  the  week's  work,  with  both 
routine  and  special  duties  lor  each  (lav .  Hut  other  tasks 
were  planned  around  Stan's  home-coming,  with  enough 
margin  for  error  to  make  sure  the  house  wa-  in  order 
.mil  dinner  under  way  when  he  returned. 

•  She  mapped  out  and  followed — a  systematic  plan 
for  improving  her  cooking,  practicing  and  perfecting 
fundamentals  before  attempting  complicated  menus. 

•  No  matter  \%hat  his  inclination,  Stan  obviously 
hadn't  time  to  provide  all  the  companion-hip  she 
needed.  So  she  made  it  her  business  to  develop  a  social 
life  in  which  he  could  -hare.  She  cultivated  the  neigh- 
bors, joined  the  church,  and  gradually  made  a  place  for 
herself  in  the  community. 

•  Recognizing  that  if  she  wanted  Stan'-  companion- 
-hip  she  must  earn  it,  she  deliberately  tried  to  interest 
herself  in  the  subjects  and  activities  that  appealed  to 
Stan,  and  to  make  her  activities  interesting  to  him. 

•  Most  important  of  all,  she  accepted  the  fact  that  the 
honevmoon  was  over.  She  had  married  Stan,  not  for  a 


holiday,  but  to  share  his  life,  and  she  set  out  to  make 
the  most  of  her  opportunity. 

Emily's  problems,  though  common,  are  not  the  only 
ones  which  confront  brides. 

Money  matters  are  often  troublesome.  Every  young 
couple  should  have  a  definite  financial  plan;  if  one  was 
not  evolved  during  the  engagement,  right  after  the 
honeymoon  is  not  too  soon  to  start. 

Household  chores  can  be  a  source  of  friction.  If 
your  husband  enjoys  pottering  about  the  house,  you  are 
lucky;  if  not,  avoid  nagging,  and  encourage  him  to 
learn.  Even  such  humdrum  tasks  as  taping  an  extension 
cord  become  less  irksome  if  you  both  think  of  them  as 
steps  toward  perfecting  your  home. 

Accept  your  husband  as  he  is.  Don't  expect  him  to 
give  up  little  habits  that  annoy  you;  instead,  train  your- 
self to  ignore  them. 

If  a  real  issue  arises,  face  it  squarely  and  frankly,  in 
a  co-operative  spirit;  together,  you're  almost  sure  to 
find  a  solution. 

This  month  nearly  a  quarter  of  a  million  brides  will 
come  back  from  wedding  trips.  Those  who,  like  Emily, 
accept  the  problems  as  well  as  the  privileges  of  mar- 
riage will  not  he  dogged  by  the  specter  of  divorce. 

making  people   iiki:  von 

DIFFICULTY  in  getting  along  with  people  is  respon- 
sible for  a  variety  of  troubles.  At  least  two  thirds  of 
all  job  releases  are  due  to  personality  flaws  rather  than 
to  technical  incompetence.    Many  a  divorce  grows  out 


IIO   YOU   FEEL   l\HIII»ll' 


A  feeling  of  inferiority  is  a  handicap  in  making  people 
like  you.  Answer  each  question  "yes"  or  "no"  in  terms 
of  what  is  true  most  of  the  time. 

1.  Do  you  mi  ml  people  watching  while  you  work? 

2.  Arc  your  feelings  easily  hurt? 

.'{.    Do  you  get  pretty  discouraged  at  times? 

t.    Are  you  self-conscious  at  a  social  function? 

5.  Do  you  get  "rattled"  rather  easily? 

6.  Are  you  often  afraid  others  will  not  like  you? 

7.  Do  you  hate  to  lose  at  cards  or  games? 

8.  Is  it  hard  for  you  to  make  new  friends? 

9.  Do  others'  opinions  matter  greatly  to  you? 

10.  Are  you  rattier  shy  or  hashful? 

11.  Do  you  lilo-li — or  get  emharrassed — easily? 

12.  Are  you  ever  lonesome  even  with  other  people? 
l.'l.    Do  you  usually  keep  your  feelings  to  yourself? 

14.  Arc  you  easily   upset  hy  things  people  say? 

15.  Do  you  often  feel  lonely  anil  neglected? 

16.  We  you  optimistic  aliout  your  future? 

17.  Do  yon  find  it  easy  to  talk  to  strangers? 

18.  Arc  you  usual!}   in  good  spirits? 

1*>.    Is  it  easy  for  you  to  get  rid  of  a  salesman? 
20.    Are  you  a  "good  mixer"  at  parties? 

Add  the  number  of  no  answers  in  the  first  15  ques- 
tions to  the  number  of  yes  answers  to  the  last  5  ques- 
tions. If  you  had  15  or  more  correct  answers,  you  do 
not  feel  inferior  and  you  probably  get  along  well  with 
\  our  many  friends.  A  score  of  11  or  12  is  average.  With 
a  score  of  8  or  less,  you  are  missing  much  of  the  fun  in 
life.  Join  some  club-,  do  some  entertaining,  try  to  meet 
new    people,  anil  practice  "making  people  like  you. 


of  the  inability  of  a  couple  to  develop  a  real  friendship 
with  each  other.  Other  marriages,  even  though  they 
don't  end  in  divorce,  lack  real  happiness  because  one 
or  both  partners  don't  know  how  to  be  friendly. 

Though  a  capacity  for  friendship  is  no  guaranty  of 
happiness  in  marriage,  it  improves  your  chances. 
Friendships  are  rewarding  in  themselves;  in  addition, 
the  qualities,  attitudes  and  habits  that  make  other 
people  like  you  will  also  make  you  more  attractive  to 
your  husband — or  wife. 

There  is  no  short  cut  to  friendship.  To  make  people 
like  you,  you  must  make  yourself  likable.  But  by  put- 
ting a  little  thought  on  the  ways  we  meet  and  treat 
people,  we  can  easily  improve  our  relationships  with 
them.  Here  are  a  few  suggestions,  equally  effective  in 
business  or  social  life: 

1.  When  you  first  meet  someone,  be  sure  to  get  his 
name  right,  and  address  him  by  name  during  your 
conversation. 

2.  Be  a  good  listener.  To  do  this,  you  must  also  be  a 
good  interrogator.  By  asking  questions,  get  the  other 
person  to  discuss  his  interests,  tastes,  hobbies,  rather 
than  doing  the  talking  yourself.  Then  show  your  atten- 
tion by  making  comments. 

3.  While  encouraging  the  other  person  to  talk  about 
himself,  avoid  prying  questions.  People  cherish  their 
privacy,  and  resent  a  "nosy"  attitude. 

4.  Give  credit.  If  the  other  person  has  a  quality  you 
admire,  say  so.  To  admit  his  superiority  to  you  in  some 
respect  will  not  lessen  your  apparent  value;  it  will  only 
enhance  his  own. 

5.  Asking  another  to  do  you  a  small  favor  is  good 
psychology.  A  person  who  helps  another  feels  his  own 
importance  increased. 

6.  Differences  of  opinion  are  inevitable;  they  need 
not  cause  trouble  if  tactfully  handled.  Perhaps  the 
most  valuable  suggestions  here  are  negative.  Dont  take 
minor  disagreements  too  seriously;  if  the  issue  is  unim- 
portant, or  if  no  decision  is  required,  it  may  be  better  to 
keep  your  opinion  to  yourself.  And  dont  take  it  for 
granted  that  you  are  right.  You  stand  a  better  chance  of 
persuading  the  other  person  if  you  sincerely  give  him  a 
chance  to  persuade  you. 

7.  Let  other  people  outshine  you  some  of  the  time. 
When  we  are  too  eager  to  win,  whether  it  be  in  an 
argument  or  a  bridge  game,  we  don't  make  people  like  us. 

8.  Cultivate  good  manners.  Such  details  as  using  the 
right  fork  are  less  important  than  fundamental  courtesy, 
which  is  always  based  on  consideration  for  others. 
Punctuality,  for  instance,  shows  respect,  not  for  the 
clock,  but  for  other  people's  convenience. 

9.  Last  but  not  least,  treat  other  people  as  you  wish 
them  to  treat  you.  The  basis  of  real  friendship,  as  of  all 
pleasant  human  relations,  is  the  ability  to  put  yourself 
in  the  other  person's  place — and  act  accordingly. 

OO  YOU    AGREE? 

Is  it  true  that  worry  can  make  a  person  either 
stout  or  thin? 

Yes.  Some  people,  when  depressed  or  emotionally 
upset,  have  poor  appetites  or  are  too  tense  to  eat;  others 
turn  to  food  for  satisfaction,  and  overeat  as  a  result. 
Your  doctor  can  help  you  achieve  your  correct  weight; 
discuss  the  whole  situation  with  him,  and  follow  his 
advice.  THE  END 


You've   a   front  row  seat   on   the  scenery  ,„    Hm 
gr-J-O-.    Touch  a  button -dow n  go7the  £? 
That s  all  there  ,s  to  ,t!   And  jUSt  to  make  life  easie.  when 
you  take  out  the  luggage  -  the  top  of  Plymouth' 
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WEIL,  shut  me  up  and  call  me  Garbo"-  you 
haven  i  said  a  wind  all  evening!  Just  what's 
your  trouble?  Does  it  mean  tliat  you're  going 
to  be  sh\  and  short  (il  conversation  nil  \<>ur 
life?  Not  at  all.  If  you're  an  average  teen-ager,  you're 
just  Buffering  from  an  average  ailment — that  old  "but 
what  shall  I  sa>  now?"  malady. 

Generally  speaking,  fellows  and  gii  I-  will  agree  that 
it  isn't  so  difficult  to  keep  up  a  conversation — it's  the 
getting  started  that  stops  them.  And  they  want  some 
hel|>lul  suggestions  that  are  new.  lively  and  practical. 
Alter  all.  when  sou  re  introduced  to  a  new  boy  on  the 
edge  ot  the  dance  lloor  or  are  sitting  next  to  a  sharp 
character  tl  a  doggie  roast,  \ou  can't  start  off  a  beau- 
tiful friendship  bj  saying,  "Read  any  good  books 
lately?"  W  hat  a  gal  need-  to  have  on  the  tip  of  her 
tongue  is  something  quick,  casual  and  friendly. 

So  just  to  help  you  put  in  the  good  word  (and  the 
right  one!)  at  the  right  time,  here  are  some  "tricks" 
to  help  you  start  a  conversation  going. 

No.  1  trick  is  a  variation  ol  the  "aren't  you  tall, 
dark  and  handsome"  technique,  hut  it  s  much  more 
subtle.  Suppose  you've  just  been  introduced  and  all 
you  know  aboul  each  other  is  first  name-  and  the  fact 
that  you're  going  to  be  alone  together  for  at  least  the 
nexl  lew  minute-.  Lead  oil  with,  I  know  your  real 
name,  bul  what's  your  nickname?"  and  whether  he 
ahead)  has  one  or  not,  proceed  to  find  him  a  new  de- 
scriptive  nickname,  lor  instance,  il  he  -  a  big  fellow — 
the  football-player  type  you  might  dub  him  "Shoul- 
ders"; if  he's  one  of  the  crew-cut  boys,  you  can  call 
him  "(Hipper. lop"  or  "Dutchy";  a  partner  with  a 
how  lie  can  be  "Frankie"  or  The  Neektie."  The  pos- 
sibilities  are  endless     and  you're  talking! 

for  No.  2  trii  k  you  will  need  a  bit  ol  imagination! 
Mlow  about  three  minutes' talk  time  for  you,  and  then 
joe  boj  takes  the  floor.  "Do  you  know  anj  thing  aboul 

dreams?"  you  ask  solemnly.  "I  had  the  I  tinniest  dream 
last  night  and  it's  heen  on  in\  mind  all  day.  Maybe 
you  can  tell  me  what  it  means."  (All  right,  so  \ou 
didn't  dream  lasl  night.  Ybu  must  have  had. a  good 
dream  sometime.)  \dd  a  few  touches  about  long, 
mysterious  winding  stairways  and  Guy  Madison  -top- 
ping in  for  a  pancake  breakfast — and  then  lirten  to 
sec  what  Doctor  Freud,  j.g.,  can  make  of  that  one! 


Try  this  talk  technique  at  a  party,  big  or  small,  if 
you  and  a  strange  guy  get  stranded  with  nothing  to  say 
to  each  other.  You  suggest  something  to  get  on  the 
move,  suggest  it  quickly  and  suggest  you  do  it  together — 
and  then  follow  up  with  a  line  of  chatter  about  what 
you  re  doing!  "I  never  learned  how  to  rumba,  but 
let  -  try  this  number  anyway!"  . . .  "Bet  I  can  beat  you 
at  ping-pong;  come  on,  let's  try."  . . .  "How about  mak- 
ing me  a  ham  sandwich  while  I  get  some  punch?" 
Keep  moving,  keep  talking  and  never  let  yourself  get 
stuck  sitting  down  with  a  silence! 

I  lere's  a  natural  to  help  make  light  chatter  with  any 
boy  who's  having  financial  troubles  trying  to  buy  or- 
chid- and  dance  bids  on  a  movies-and-malted  allow- 
ance. Put  it  to  him  this  way:  "Somebody  asked  me  the 
other  day  what  I'd  do  if  I  had  a  million  dollars.  I've 
been  thinking  about  it — what  do  you  think  you'd  Ao?" 
It  should  take  some  time  for  you  both  to  go  yacht 
shopping,  buy  up  a  couple  of  full-size  swimming  pools 
and  personally  look  over  a  monogrammed  Cub  plane, 
and  think  of  the  fun  you  can  have  doing  it  together! 

Remember  the  old  saving:  "Two  heads  are  better 
than  one"?  Well,  four  heads  can  be  better  than  two  if 
you  re  caught  in  the  middle  of  an  awkward  silence  with 
a  slow  schmoe  or  a  shy  character  who  needs  a  little 
prodding.  Come  out  with  this  bright  suggestion:  "Come 
on — I'd  like  you  to  meet  my  best  girl  friend!"  Then 
trot  across  the  room  or  the  dance  floor  to  where  Sally 
is  sitting  with  her  date  for  the  evening.  Four  people 
together  can  always  make  more  noise  than  two! 

This  next  trick  will  take  all  your  best  wide-eyed  in- 
genue acting  ability  to  put  it  across.  Next  time  a  new 
man  comes  into  your  life  and  you  get  him  off  by  your- 
self, give  him  your  biggest  smile;  then  turn  thought- 
ful, and  say  demurely,  "You  remind  me  of  someone — 
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Do  you  have  a  date  for  Friday  night?  If  the  answer  is 
vin'ri-  a  lucky  gal,  ami  have  fun.  If  the  answer  is 
"no,**  you  could  use  a  hint  or  two  on  how  to  get  date- 
happy.  Get  the  Suh-Deb  booklet.  How  About  a  Date? 
No.  2269,  just  ".c  from  the  Reference  library.  Ladies' 
Itc.Mi   Jot  kn  u  .  Iiule|ieiideiii-e  Sipiare,  Philadelphia  5,  Pa. 


did  anyone  ever  tell  you  you  looked  like  a  movie  star?" 
Deciding  just  "who"  can  take  time  (with  plenty  of 
room  for  flattery),  for  you  can  mull  over  the  whole 
movieland  glamour  list. 

And  now,  "the  best  for  the  last."  Here's  a  talk  tech- 
nique that's  fun  and  foolproof,  whether  you're  Sub- 
Deb  or  sixty.  Start  things  off  with  the  leading  question 
"Have  you  ever  been  psychoanalyzed?"  Then  begin 
the  "treatment,"  using  just  six  questions.  Ask  all  the 
questions  and  then  make  your  analysis  (use  a  bit  of 
colorful  imagination  here)  from  the  explanations 
given  below.  Here's  how: 

1.  What  would  you  rather  do  than  anything  else? 
(If  answered  specifically — such  as  "play  golf,  write 
short  stories" — this  means  a  person  who  knows  his 
own  mind.  If  answered  generally — "just  relax,  take  a 
vacation" — he  is  apt  to  be  an  undecided,  vague  type.) 

2.  What  would  you  rather  see  than  anything  else? 
(Specific  places  or  things  show  the  determined  type. 
"To  see  magnificent  scenery"  or  "foreign  countries" 
indicates  a  wandering,  amiable  or  romantic  nature.) 

3.  What  would  you  rather  feel  than  anything  else? 
(If  you  think  of  "feel"  as  an  emotion  you  are  far  more 
emotional  than  those  who  think  of  "feel"  as  a  sense 
of  touch.  For  instance:  if  your  answer  is  "happy," 
you  are  the  conservative  type;  "rain" — natural,  sim- 
plicity of  character;  "success" — driving  force,  ambi- 
tion, and  so  on.) 

4.  What  would  you  rather  eat  than  anything  else? 
(Raw  foods,  or  those  easily  prepared,  show  a  natural, 
unaffected,  unselfish  nature.  Difficult  dishes  show  a 
lazy  nature.  "Steak,  beef" — common  sense;  "ice 
cream,  candy" — the  eternal  child,  and  so  on.) 

5.  If  you  had  to  turn  into  a  bird  what  bird  would 
you  choose?  (Caged  birds  show  inferiority  complex. 
Soaring  birds  show  ambition  and  self-attainment.  Col- 
orful birds  show  love  of  color,  a  bit  of  a  show-off.) 

6.  If  you  had  to  turn  into  an  animal,  which  animal 
would  you  choose  to  be?  (Domestic  animals  indicate 
home-loving  type,  sincere,  even  disposition.  Wild 
animals   show  the  love   of  conquest,  ruthlessness.) 

Even  as  the  questioner,  what  would  your  "analysis" 
add  up  to  on  these  questions?  Just  ask  any  boy — 
he'd  say,  "She's  a  smooth"  gal,  amusing  and  smart 
enough  to  make  bright  conversation  with  anybody!" 
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THE  UST  UlIGH 


A  FEW  days  ago  I  received  a  circular 
from  a  de  luxe  cemetery,  urging  me  to 
make  reservations  early,  as  their  plots 
were  being  snatched  so  rapidly  I  might 
be  left  out  in  the  cold.  Enclosed  with  this 
warning  were  views  of  their  sumptuous 
burial  grounds  showing  the  choice  spots,  in- 
cluding southern  exposure.  They  were  all  so 
formal  and  impersonal,  I  could  not  help 
contrasting  them  with  the  sprawling  ruins 
of  the  cozy  country  cemetery. 

Our  ancestors  accepted  death  with  neigh- 
borly understanding.  Epitaphs  collected  in 
the  United  States  and  Great  Britain  show 
the  almost  affable  way  the  Grim  Reaper 
was  received. 

Brevity  is  proverbially  the  soul  of  wit — 
especially  on  a  marker.  Probably  the  short- 
est epitaph  is  the  one  about  a  workhouse 
pauper.  Itcontained  just twogrim syllables: 

Thorpe's 
Corpse. 

Here  in  America  the  inscriptions  are  of- 
ten irreverent.  In  the  days  of  the  California 
Gold  Rush,  an  unfortunate  and  unknown 
gambler  received  this  brusque  adieu: 

He  called  Ed  Smith  a  liar. 

Another  shooting  affair  is  commemorated 
in  a  sentence  which,  because  of  a  misplaced 
phrase,  twists  a  tribute  into  absurdity: 

Here  lies  John  Sargent 

Accidentally  shot 

As  a  Mark  of  Affection  by  his  Brother. 

A  tragic  event  is  made  ridiculous  because 
the  stonecutter  took  a  phrase  from  the 
Bible — and  took  it  too  seriously  in  the 
wrong  place: 

Sacred  to  the  memory  of  Major  Bush, 

Royal  Artillery 

Killed  by  the  chance  Discharge  of  a  Pistol 

By  his  Orderly 

Well  done,  Good  and  Faithful  Servant. 

A  classic  example  of  perfect  self-contra- 
diction, a  pure  Irish  bull,  has  been  pre- 
served in  rhyme  for  posterity: 

Under  this  sod  lies  Johnnie  Round 
Who  was  lost  at  sea  and  never  found. 

I  particularly  relish  this  pun  to  the 
memory  of  a  Captain  Underwood,  who,  like 
Johnnie  Round,  met  his  death  by  drowning : 

Here  lies  free  from  blood  and  slaughter, 
Once  Underwood — now  under  water. 

My  collection  of  tombstone  trivia  in- 
cludes more  than  a  hundred  punning  epi- 
taphs. Two  of  the  choicest  are: 

Here  lies  a  certain  Elizabeth  Mann 
Who  lived  an  old  maid  and  died  an  old  Mann. 

Here  under  this  sod  and  under  these  trees 
Is  buried  the  body  of  Solomon  Pease. 
But  here  in  this  hole  lies  only  his  pod; 
His  soul  is  shelled  out  and  gone  up  to  God. 

Somewhat  more  technical  is  the  one  to  a 
Mr.  Partridge,  for  here  it  must  be  remem- 
bered that  no  true  sportsman  will  hunt 
birds  out  of  season : 

What!  kill  a  Partridge  in  the  month  of  May! 
Was  that  done  by  a  sportsman  ?  Eh,  Death,  eh  ? 

Another  pun  on  another  bird,  an  archi- 
tect named  Nightingale,  emphasizes  its 
point  by  a  reference  to  Sir  Christopher 
Wren,  architect  of  St.  Paul's  Cathedral: 
As  the  birds  were  the  first  of  the  architect  kind, 

And  are  still  belter  builders  than  men, 
What  wonders  may  spring  from  a  Nightin- 
gale's mind, 
When  St.  Paul's  was  produced  by  a  Wren! 

Ancient  tombstones  enshrined  senti- 
ments which  were  often  more  critical  than 


complimentary.  Unfortunately  for  ro- 
mance, dispraise  of  married  life  is  more  in 
evidence  than  glorification  of  the  connu- 
bial state.  The  first  trenchant  example  was 
written  almost  three  hundred  years  ago  by 
the  English  poet,  John  Dryden;  the  second 
is  by  that  much  quoted  authority,  Anony- 
mous: 

Here  lies  my  wife.  Here  let  her  lie. 
Now  she's  at  rest.  And  so  am  I. 

Here  lies  my  poor  wife  without  bed  or  blanket. 
But  dead  as  a  doornail.  God  be  thanked. 

Nevertheless,  there  are  also  a  few  post- 
humous proofs  of  wedded  fidelity.  A  suc- 
cinct testimony  of  constancy  stood  for 
years  in  a  Paris  cemetery.  On  the  wife's 
stone  is  engraved : 

/  am  waiting  for  you.  A.  D.  1827. 

while  on  the  husband's  is  found: 
Here  I  am.  A.  D.  1867. 

Epitaph  composers  delighted  in  being 
specific  as  to  the  precise  cause  of  the  un- 
timely passing,  and  their  homely  verses 
may  have  served  as  warnings  to  those  left 
behind.  For  example: 

Here  I  lie  with  my  three  daughters 

All  through  drinking  Seidlitz  waters. 

If  we  had  stuck  to  Epsom  salts, 

We  wouldn't  be  buried  in  these  here  vaults. 

Here  lies,  cut  down  like  unripe  fruit, 

The  wife  of  Deacon  Amos  Shule; 

She  died  of  drinking  too  much  coffee. 

Anno  domini,  eighteen-forty. 

It  cannot  be  established  that  the  den- 
tists' patients  and  the  landlords'  victims 
had  anything  to  do  with  the  following  curt 
disposals,  but  there  can  be  little  doubt 
that    they    would    have    relished    them: 

On  a  Dentist 

Stranger,  approach  this  spot  with  gravity: 
John  Brown  is  filling  his  last  cavity. 

On  Richard  Dent,  Landlord 

Here  lies  Richard  Dent 
In  his  cheapest  tenement. 

Browsing  about  moss-covered  tombs  and 
musty  tomes  has  even  started  me  on  mak- 
ing a  series  of  epitaphs,  not  for  departed 
souls,  but  for  still  extant  friends.  I  have 
not  gone  very  far  in  my  ghoulish  project, 
but  I  have  a  formidable  few  up  my  sleeve. 
Here  is  one  all  ready  to  be  cut  into  the 
headstone  of  a  colleague  who,  although 
a  charming  companion,  is  an  unconscion- 
able liar: 

Even  my  tombstone  gives  the  truth  away. 

It  says  to  all  who  face  this  little  hill, 

Hie  jacet:  Here  I  lie.  But  it  should  say 

Here  I  lie — still. 

Many  twentieth-century  authors  have 
facetiously  suggested  their  own  epitaphs. 
Hilaire  Belloc  wanted  it  to  be  said  that 
"though  his  sins  were  scarlet,  his  books 
were  read."  Dorothy  Parker  recommended 
this  modest  line  for  her  remains:  "  Excuse 
my  dust."  Nobel-prize  winner  Pearl  Buck 
might  have  over  her  verdant  turf  a  line 
which  incorporates  the  title  of  one  of  her 
most  outstanding  books:  "Here  lies  Pearl 
Buck's  Good  Earth,"  while  Ogden  Nash 
could  echo  the  monosyllabic  rhyme  with: 

Nash's 
Ashes. 

For  although  the  stony  chuckle  may  be 
brief,  it  is  always  the  last  laugh  that  lasts. 

THE  END 
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Sold   by 

America's   Foremost 

Piano    Dealers 


at  home  everywhere 

For  apartment  or  house  .  .  .  for  small  or 
large  room  .  .  .  the  Lester  Betsy  Ross  Spinet 
is  the  ideal  piano  because  of  its  distinctive 
styling  and  compact  size. 

For  children  or  adults  .  .  .  for  beginners  or 
accomplished  players,  America's  most 
famous  Spinet  is  the  perfect  choice 
because  of  its  glorious  tone,  responsive 
touch  and  rich  volume. 

Built  with  infinite  care  of  the  finest 
materials,  the  Betsy  Ross  Spinet  is 
moderately  priced;  guaranteed  for  ten  years. 
Made  ONLY  by  the  Lester  Piano 
Manufacturing  Company  Inc.,  builders  of 
world  renowned  Lester  Grand  Pianos. 
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Picture  yourself  with 

a  Lovelier  Skin  with  your 

First  Cake  of  Camay! 


MRS.   LAWRENCE    H.   BURCHETTE 
the  former  Barbara  Alexandra  Gunn  of  Yonkers,  N.  Y. 
bridal  portrait  painted 
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A  lovely  skin  is  the  beginning  of  charm!  And  you  can 

win  a  smoother,  softer  skin  with  your  first  cuke  of  Camay! 
Do  this!  Just  give  up  careless  cleansing  .  .  .  begin  the 
Camay  Mild-Soap  Diet.  Doctors  tested  Camay's  daring  beauty 
promise  on  scores  of  women.  In  nearly  every  case,  their 

complexions  grew  softer  and  smoother  with  one  caht 
of  Camay!  If  you'll  follow  the  directions  on  the  Camay 
wrapper,  you  too  can  win  a  lovelier  skin! 


THE  SOAP  OF 
BEAUTIFUL  WOMEN 


MEET  MR.   AND  MRS.   BURCHETTE! 


True  to  her  Scottish  ancestry,  Barbara  dances  the  highland 
fling  as  well  as  the  rumba  and  fox  trot!  She  met  Larry  Bur- 
chette  only  four  days  before  he  went  overseas— but  both 
knew  when  he  left  it  was  the  real  thing! 


Barbara's  coloring  is  unusual. 
Dark  brown  hair.  Grey  eyes.  A 
fair  (and  indescribably  lovely) 
skin.  Camay  helped!  "My  first 
cake  made  my  skin  clearer  and 
smoother,"  Barbara  says. 


Both  tall  and  active,  the  Burchettes  are  a  tough 
team  to  beat  at  mixed  doubles,  and  Barbara's 
expert  at  beauty  as  well  as  tennis.  Heed  her 
advice.  "Go  on  the  Camay  Mild-Soap  Diet  for 
a  really  lovelier  skin!" 


Fifty  Years  Ago 
in  the  -Mourn  a  I 


IN  July,  1898,  when  the  tempera- 
ture in  Baltimore  stood  at  104 
degrees,  Teddy  Roosevelt's  Rough- 
riders  were  storming  San  Juan  Hill. 
Bismarck  died.  560  lives  were  lost 
when  a  British  and  a  French  steamer 
collided. 

In  an  article  about  Pres.  William 
McKinley  in  the  July,  1898,  issue, 
the  JOURNAL  notes  his  tender  re- 
gard for  his  mother.  "During  her 
lifetime,  no  twenty-four  hours 
were  allowed  to  pass  without  some 
communication  between  her  home 
in  Canton,  Ohio,  and  the  gover- 
nor's mansion  or,  later,  the  White 
House."  The  President,  the  JOUR- 
NAL also  noted,  was  never  seen 
without  a  pink  carnation. 

Writes  correspondent  Lilian  Bell  from 
Czar-ruled  Russia :  "  You  travel,  rest, 
eat,  sleep,  wake  or  dream,  tracked  by 
the  Russian  police.'"''  On  Russian 
women:  "They  seem  to  have  no  pride 
about  the  appearance  of  their  feet,  for 
they  are  now  wearing  the  common  gray 
felt  boot  of  the  peasants,  the  lop  reach- 
ing the  knees.  The  most  hideous  and 
unshapely  object  the  mind  can  con- 


Ruth  Ashmore,  on  Intense  Friend- 
ships Between  Girls,  tells  her 
readers:  "You  greet  with  a  rap- 
turous kiss  and  close  embrace  .  .  . 
exchange  valuable  gifts  of  jewelry 
with  some  loving  quotation  en- 
graved upon  them.  Bad  manners, 
girls,  had  manners!" 

Fashion  note:  "Ruffled  skirts  will 
undoubtedly  be  worn  all  summer. 
Those  of  black  organdy  over  colored 
silk  are  extremely  effective." 

The  home  dressmaker:  "Begin  at 
18  months  to  make  your  boy's 
dresses  more  boyish,  but  keep  him 
in  frocks  until  he  is  two,  when  the 
kilt  skirt,  short  jacket  and  white 
blouse  may  be  substituted." 

Editor  Bok  on  etiquette  books:  "To 
believe  that  a  man  must  dress  for 
dinner,  that  no  calls  are  made  after 
six  o'clock  except  in  full  evening 
dress,  is  simplest  bosh.  Not  one  half 
of  one  per  cent  of  American  men 
dine  in  evening  dress.  It  is  a  young 
man's  heart  that  makes  him  a  gentle- 
man, not  an  etiquette  book." 


■ 


JOURNAL 
ABOUT 
TOWN 


"V7Ol  may  get  the  impression  that 
-L  between  the  Yankeesand  the  Dodg- 
ers and  the  Giants,  more  New  Yorkers 
spend  summer  afternoons  and  eve- 
nings at  the  major-league  ball  parks 
here  than  at  any  other  local  place  of 
outdoor  diversion;  but  that  would  be 
way,  way  off.  Close  on  to  6,000,000  fans 
a  season  go  to  the  big  games  in  town, 
whereas  40,000,000  people  go  to  Coney 
Island,  where  the  amount  of  money 
spent  on  food  and  refreshments  is 
fabulous.  And  if  you  have  the  impres- 
sion that  the  285  stands  selling  hot 
dogs,  hamburgers,  popcorn,  icecream, 
frozen  custard  and  pizza  are  the  most 
popular,  you  shoidd  take  a  look  at  the 
half  a  dozen  si  amis  that  sell  fresh  hot 
corn  on  the  cob:  2,000,000  ears  last 
season,  at  from  20  to  25  cents  apiece. 
The  man  brushes  each  ear  with  but- 
ter, leaves  on  part  of  the  husk  and 
hands  you  a  paper  napkin  to  keep  you 
from  burning  your  fingers.  You  help 
yourself  to  salt  and  pepper.  .  .  .  Pizza, 
by  the  way,  is  an  Italian  cheese-and- 
tomato  pie:  and  if  you're  interested, 
it's  creeping  up  on  the  popularity  of 
corn. 

At  a  party  recently,  Frank  Capra, 

who  made  that  amazing  picture,  State 
of  the  Union,  was  telling  Mary  lia»s 
how  he  happened  to  get  into  the  mov- 
ies— mostly  because,  just  out  of  college, 
back  in  1924  in  San  Francisco,  he  was 
absolutely  broke.  He'd  lived  in  Los  An- 
geles, right  in  the  midst  of  the  film  in- 
dustry, but  had  never  set  foot  in  a 
studio;  which  didn't,  however,  stop  him 


Frank  Capra  —  of  Hollywood,  sir. 

from  answering  an  ad  fcr  a  technical 
assistant  in  the  making  of  a  movie 
short— and  got  the  job.  "But  how  did 
you  manage  to  get  hired?  "  Mary  asked 
him.  "Well,  I  just  announced  myself  as 
'Frank  Capra  of  Hollywood,'  and  the 
'Hollywood'  did  the  trick;  the  rest  was 
bluff  and  luck."  Mary  asked  him  of 
which  of  his  productions  he  was  proud- 
est. He  pulled  a  little  bottle  from  his 


Com  is  big  business  at  Coney  Island  —  half  a  million  dollars  last  year. 


pocket  and  showed  her  the  label:  Fall- 
brook  Olive  Oil;  Produced  by  Frank 
Capra.  "That's  just  a  sample,"  he  said. 
"Last  year  from  my  olive  ranch  we  sent 
out  seven  thousand  gallons." 

Heaped  around  with  all  sorts  of  flow- 
ers and  straws,  it  looked  just  like 
summer  in  the  John  Frederics  work- 
room here  when  the  fashion  depart- 
ment was  having  the  hat  designed 
which  Frelun  Meltride  is  wearing 
on  this  month's  cover.  But  what  the 
city  looked  like  outside  was  some- 
thing else  again.  Twenty-six  inches 
of  snow.  The  biggest  blizzard  since 
1888. 

A  Dr.  t'raia  Earl  has  just  informed 
us  that  the  pupils  on  radio  quiz  programs 
will  generally  top  their  teachers  nine  times 
out  of  ten ;  also  that  while  ho2<sewives  come 
in  for  considerable  ribbing,  they're  the 
brightest  people  to  interrogate  on  the  air. 
And  he  ought  to  know.  He's  Professor 
Quizz  himself. 

Lincoln,  Illinois,  is  the  only  city  named 
for  limoin  before  he  was  President. 
He  christened  it  himself  in  1857  by 
breaking  a  watermelon  over  a  pile  of 
lumber.  ...  A  husband  in  Alabama  was 
recently  fined  $27.50  for  kissing  his  wife 
in  public.  .  .  .  Women  in  the  U.  S. 
spend  5  hours,  41  minutes  a  week  clean- 
ing their  homes;  53  per  cent  of  this  time 
with  dust  mop,  dustcloth,  brushes  and 
brooms.  An  average  of  9.78  ounces  of 
dirt  per  home  is  removed  per  week.  .  .  . 
3laru  I. uon.  who  founded  Mount 
Holyoke  College  in  1835,  taught  school 
for  seventy-five  cents  a  week,  and  raised 
her  first  $1000  from  housewives  in  Ip- 
swich. 

We  didn't  know  it  until  Xura 
O'Learu   told    us,   but   we're   in    the 

midst  of  the  biggest  home-sewing 
boom  in  history;  nearly  one  third  of  the 
home  sewers  being  young  women  in 
their  teens  who've  discovered  how  to 
make  their  own  clothes  from  the  more 
than  170.000.000  patterns  turned  out  a 
year.  "1  knew  there  were  more  sewing 
machines  than  bathrooms  in  the 
country,"  said  Nora,  "but  now  I  un- 
derstand there  are  even  more  sewing 
machines  than  telephones." 


Dnirn  f'roirell'tt  been  telling  us 
about  a  new  beaut)  service  here  with 
35  operators  who  answer  calls  for 
treatments  anywhere  in  the  city — to 
actresses  in  their  dressing  rooms,  to 
busy  women  at  home  or  in  their  of- 
fices;  among  them  Judith  Xnili-rsun. 
I  it  U<-  I  uii-iMiHi.  I  I  li,  1  M  ir  mini  and 
31m.  W'inthrua  itat'kefeller.  To 
men.  too,  for  haircuts,  shaves  and 
manicures.  One  male  client  phoned  in 
awhile  back,  a  socialite  who'd  been 
picked  up  for  drunken  driving,  and 
wanted  a  haircut  and  shave  in  his  cell. 

Band  leaders  couldn't  be  busier,  just 
leading  their  bands,  but  somehow  they 
manage  to  do  a  lot  on  the  side,  like 
Lombardo  with  his  boat  racing,  1'uaat 
with  his  caricatures  and  lleidt  with 

DI  1'IETKO 


It  aring  —  btisiest  of  the  bandsmen. 

his  hotel.  The  busiest  of  all,  however, 
must  certainly  be  Fred  Waring,  with 
whom   M  'ruarvt    Uaridnan    had    a 

visit  the  other  day.  For  as  millions 
of  radio  listeners  know,  he  is  one  of 
the  most  active  musicians  on  the  air; 
and  in  addition,  as  Margaret  knows, 
he's  the  developer  of  the  famous  blender 
that  bears  his  name,  and  now  of  a  new 
steam-dry  iron  as  well.  While  whipping 
up  a  frosted  beverage,  he  showed  Mar- 
garet his  collection  of  recipes  for  his 
mixing  machine,  many  of  them  his  own, 
and  took  down  one  of  Margaret's — the 
smoothest  and  fluffiest  mushroom  soup 
you  ever  tasted. 
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Ohe  time  comes  when  the  thing  a  girl  wants  most  to  lose  is  her  independence. 
Ohe Journal's  complete-in-one-issue  novel  by  Elizabeth  Cadell 


RS.  WILLIAM  ROME  sat  in  a  blue-plush  alcove  of  London's 
famous  Skylark  Club  and  looked  about  her.  It  was  a  glittering 
scene.  There  were  bright  lights,  gaily  dressed  women  and  a 
..IJL  band  dressed  in  coats  of  the  club's  predominating  color — 
a  bright  blue. 

The  musicians  were  working  very  hard.  Mrs.  Rome  thought  that 
they  looked  thoroughly  nice  young  men,  and  wondered  how  they 
could  sit,  night  after  night,  blowing  upon  trumpets  in  a  stuffy  room, 
when  there  were  so  many  healthy,  outdoor  professions  they  might 
have  chosen — farming,  for  example,  or  the  Navy. 

At  the  thought  of  the  Navy,  Mrs.  Rome's  thoughts  paused.  The 
Navy  had  come  into  her  life  and  changed  it— it  had  changed  her 
name,  her  circumstances,  and  tomorrow  it  was  to  change  her  address. 

She  was  no  longer  Mrs.  Natalie  Forrester,  a  widow,  with  a 
grown-up  daughter,  Helen,  living  in  a  small  flat  near  Sloane  Square 
and  shopping  and  cooking  and  washing  up.  She  was  Mrs.  William 
Rome,  wife  of  Capt.  William  Rome,  of  the  British  Navy,  and  tomor- 
row she  was  to  leave  London,  to  leave  Helen,  to  leave  the  flat  which, 
eight  years  ago,  had  seemed  so  unhomelike  and  which  was  now  so  fa- 
miliar, and  betake  herself  to  Devonshire.  It  was  a  fearful  prospect, 
and  even  more  dreadful  was  the  thought  of  going  alone— to  make  a 
new  life  among  strangers.  At  forty-two,  Natalie  Rome  was  still 
timid,  retiring  and  utterly  unable  to  shoulder  a  way  through  life. 
She  was  not  weak;  she  could  do  whatever  she  considered  right, 
but  matters  which  the  majority  of  women  thought  straightforward 
and  commonplace  became,  for  her,  difficult  and   full  of  pitfalls. 


Her  present  problem  was  simple:  her  daughter  was  twenty-two, 
competent  and  independent;  her  husband's  people,  he  had  told  her, 
were  affectionate,  kind  and  eager  to  welcome  her.  But  in  spite  of  all 
these  reassurances,  Mrs.  Rome  felt  nothing  but  apprehension. 

She  listened  to  the  band's  unmelodious  sounds  and  wished  her- 
self at  home,  where  she  could  be  quiet — and  weep.  She  wept  a  good 
deal;  try  as  she  would,  nothing  could  check  her  tears  when  she  was 
touched  or  distressed.  They  brimmed,  they  gushed,  poured,  cas- 
caded in  spite  of  all  her  efforts  to  stem  them. 

Mrs.  Rome  knew  that  it  was  to  keep  her  from  weeping  that 
Helen  had  insisted  upon  their  coming  out  on  this,  their  last  eve- 
ning together.  She  acknowledged  that  Helen  was  always  right — 
to  stay  at  home  would  have  been  a  strain  on  both  of  them.  It  was 
far  better  to  be  gay. 

If  the  evening  had  not  been  exactly  gay,  it  had  at  least  been 
a  change.  Helen  had  chosen  Maurice  Hunter,  one  of  the  most 
pleasant  of  her  many  young  men,  to  accompany  them,  and  they 
had  gone  to  a  theater  and  seen  a  good  play.  Also,  a  fourth  mem<- 
ber  was  to  be  added  to  their  party,  a  young  man  whom  Mrs. 
Rome  had  never  met  but  who  had  recently  become  engaged  to 
her  stepdaughter,  Lucille  Rome. 

Mrs.  Rome  glanced  at  her  watch  and  saw  that  he  was  late.  A 
little  disturbance  beside  her  roused  her  with  a  start  and  she  looked 
up  to  find  a  young  man  standing  at  the  table  and  waiting,  a  little 
awkwardly,  to  attract  her  attention.  "I  think  you  must  be  Mrs. 
Rome,"  he  said.  "I'm  sorry  I'm  late."  (Continued  on  Page  64) 
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Third  of  a  JOURNAL  Series 
PEC  E     PEOPLE    THE    *ORLD    OVER 


FRANCE:  Julien  Bedouin  took  o\er  a  poor  farm  in  I        Loire  Valle\ 

ml  ha-  made  an  outstanding  success  of  it  despite 
the  lose  oi  la-t  \ear'-  winter-wheat  crop.  The  boy  wearing  the 
beret  i-  J  l-year-old  Bertrand,  who  hopes  to  be  a  farmer  like  father. 


Czechoslovakia:  In  g i  tunes  and  bad,  Mr-.  Anna  Balogfa  (left) 

leml-  a  hand  with  the  potato  harvest.  Her  husband  Joseph  works 
barefoot.  \\  orkingtherow  between  them  is  their  1  t-year-old  daugh- 
ter Maria.     Both  mother  and  daughter  wear  gav  pea-ant  bl 


united  states:  In  the  Bat  field  out  by  the  Northwestern  track-.  Don 
Pratt  harrow-  in  preparation  lor  planting.  Farming  i>  fun  on  a  fine 
[owa  daj .  and  the  hoy-.  Dick  and  Bruce,  love  to  hitch  a  ride  on  the 
tractor,   while   Arleen    rides    hareback   on   her  beloved   "pony." 


MEXICO:  In  a  field  bordered  by  cactus.  Pablo  Gonzalez  turns  a  fresh  furrow 
with  his  wooden  plow  with  its  iron  share.  Up  till  now  he  has  depended 
on  his  team  of  oxen,  but  the  government  is  bringing  in  tractors  which  the 
farmer-  can  rent.  Hi-  principal  crop  is  corn,  basic  ingredient  of  the  tortilla. 


United  States  •  ^ 

Mexieo  «  - 

Egypt  #  — 

England  . 

Equatorial  Africa  » 

Pakistan  , 


JAPAN:  During  the  tea  hari 
all  the  Okamotos  work,  even 
Naoo  (right).  The  women 
their  kimonos,  and  the  big 
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II  the  men  on  ther-e  pages  were  to  meet  in  one  of  the  world's  wayside  inns,  they 
would  find  much  to  talk  about,  though  they  speak  eleven  different  languages.  For 
they  are  all  patient  farmers  of  the  earth,  and  their  common  words  concern  the  soil, 
and  rain  and  drought,  weeds  and  insect  pe-ts.  They  know  the  humbleness  of  sweat, 
anil  the  heartbreak  of  losing  a  crop  in  a  sudden  storm. 

There  i-  a  special  hazard  for  every  climate  and  season.  In  Mexico,  Pablo  Gonzalez 
complains  that  there  is  never  enough  rain — until  the  rainv  season,  when  there  is  too 
much.  At  the  Equator  in  .Africa.  Chief  Zamba  Aluma  is  deluged  with  so  much  rain  that 
occasionally  hi-  entire  village  picks  up  and  mover-.  In  Egypt  the  fields  of  Hag  Zaki  el 
Camel  are  irrigated  by  the  Nile,  but  there  are  cotton  worms  to  plague  him.  In  Ger- 
many it  is  the  potato  beetle,  and  in  China  it  is  bandits.  Mohamed  Usman.  of  Pakistan. 
l-  apt  to  find  the  temperature  126°  in  the  shade,  while  4000  miles  away  in  Slovakia  the 
Baloghs  are  suffering  early  fro-t-. 

Day-  are  long  in  the  growing  -eason.  and  the  sun  keeps  the  clock.  In  Japan,  Koichi 
Okamoto  arir-es  at  5:00  A.M.,  a-  have  his  ancestors  for  seven  generations.  He  works 
among  the  tea  plants  till  sundown,  for  this  is  the  month  of  the  second  1948  tea  harve-t. 


CHINA:  The  tiled  farmhouse  of  Ho  Fu-vuan  ha-  stood  for  two  centuries,  and 
he  faithfully  follows  the  way  of  his  ancestor-.  Here  he  is  raking  wheat  to  be 
threshed  by  hand.  Ho  has  no  machines  save  a  wind-driven  water  wheel,  no 
fertilizer-  save  night  soil  and  seaweed.  He  borrows  a  buffalo  from  his  uncle. 


ITALY:  The  Guercinis  are  ten 
farmers  of  a  huge  estate  in  1 
cany,  and  the  men  work  c> 
munallv — Armando  with 
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which  have  been  worn  since  feu- 
dal times.  The  Okamotos  also 
raise  rice,  wheat,  sweet  potatoes. 
Thev  prize   their   Korean    cow. 


EGYPT:  Feeding  the  animals  gives  Mustafa  el  Gamel,  the  eldest  son,  a  welcome 
chance  to  get  into  the  shade.  The  el  Camels  also  rai^e  cows,  donkeys  and 
sheep,  but  no  pigs,  as  the  Moslem  faith  forbids  eating  pork.  Crops  are  cotton, 
maize,  wheat,  beans,  rice  and  tomatoes,  and  a  few  fruits  such  as  melons. 


•  Germany 

•  Japan 

•  Czechoslovakia 

•  France 

•  China 

•  Italy  by  JOHN  GODFREY  MORRIS 


THE  WORLD  FARMS 

In  Iowa,  Don  Pratt  is  milking  his  Guernseys  at  6:30  a.m.,  and  blessing  the  milking 
machine  that  lets  him  sleep  an  extra  half  hour.  In  Egypt,  Mr.  el  Gamel  rides  off  to 
the  fields  on  his  donkey  at  6:00  A.M.,  and  returns  for  breakfast  an  hour  later.  In  Italy, 
work  sometimes  continues  until  10:00  p.m.,  but  the  Guercinis  siesta  during  the  mid- 
day heat.  Their  land  is  rocky,  and  the  fields  are  cleared  with  dynamite. 

The  farmer  must  rely  more  on  muscle  than  on  money.  The  Chinese  family,  almost 
the  poorest  of  all.  was  worth  820.000.000  (Chinese)  at  last  reckoning.  But  with  pain- 
ful slowness,  machines  are  beginning  to  relieve  ihe  farmer's  drudgery.  Pablo  Gon- 
zalez can  now  rent  new  American  tractors  through  the  Mexican  government.  In 
France,  M.  Redouin  now  shares  a  tractor  with  two  other  farmers,  and  has  a  new  plow. 
In  England,  Thomas  Hiatt  has  a  tractor,  but  with  it  a  new  worry:  spare  parts.  Where 
there  are  no  machines  there  are  children  to  help  with  the  harvest. 

With  the  world  hungry  for  food,  these  twelve  farmers  bear  more  than  family  re- 
sponsibilitv.  But  thev  find  it  often  perplexing.  There  are  landlords  and  taxes,  crazy 
■prices  and  sudden  shortages^And  since  the  war,  a  German  official  has  paid  a  monthly 
visit  to  the  barn  of  Heinrich  Stieglitz  at  milking  time,  to  set  a  quota  for  his  cows. 


plow,  Armido  and  a  cousin  from 
Florence  breaking  up  the  sod, 
Raffaello  pruning  the  olive  tree. 
Theirgrapesandwinesare  famous. 


EQUATORIAL  AFRICA:  Zamba  Aluma.  a  chief  of  the  Kaliko  tribe,  hacks  away 
at  the  elephant  grass  which  constantly  encroaches  on  his  clearing  in  the 
bush.  He  grows  maize,  beans,  simsim,  cassava,  bananas  and  peanuts.  He  is 
plagued  by  locusts  in  November,  and  by  marauding  elephants  and  buffaloes. 


PHOTOGRAPHS  for  the  Journol  by  Horace  Bristol  (Japan  and  China),  Lorry  Burrows  (Englor.a,. 
Robert  Capa  (United  Stotej  and  Czechoslovakia),  Marie  Honien  (Italy),  George  Rodger  (Egypt. 
Pakistan  and  Equatorial  Africa),  Phil  Schultz  (Mexico),  David  Seymour  (France   and   Germany). 


ENGLAND:  Thomas  Hiatt  farms  230  acres  with  the  help  of  this  trac- 
tor, two  hired  men  and  son  Peter,  who  learned  to  drive  the  tractor 
at  the  age  of  five.  When  the  harvest  is  in,  Hiatt  takes  his  gun  and 
goes  after  rabbits.   Last  year  he  bagged  83  in  a  single  afternoon. 


PAKISTAN:  Ankle-deep  in  water,  Mohamed  Usman  and  his  eldest  son 
Sumar  work  in  their  rice  field,  which  requires  constant  irrigation 
from  the  River  Indus.  The  working  farmer's  life  in  Pakistan  is  a  grim 
struggle  for  existence  against  weeds,  erosion,  heat  and  landlords. 


GERMANY:  The  white-faced  team  of  Heinrich  Stieglitz  heads  into 
the  barn  with  a  huge  load  of  hay,  while  young  Richard  and  his  dog 
race  alongside.  The  Stieglitzes  farm  28  acres  of  fertile  land  close 
to  the  River  Rhine,  and  grow  potatoes,  sugar  beets   and   grain. 
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A  little  madness  in  the  spring 
Is  wholesome  even  for  the  king, 
But  God  be  with  the  Clown, 


Who  ponders  this  tremendous  scene- 

This  whole  experiment  in  green, 

As  if  it  were  his  own! 

—Emily  Dickinson 
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"ISS  WHARTON  laughed.    "The 
westering  spirit.  The  pioneer  still 
stirring  in  blood." 
"No,"  John  Stevenson  said.  "No 

pioneer  would  even  admit  acquainl- 
"  ance  with  my  blood.  Still " 

'John,  don't  worry  so.  Use  a  little 
philosophy." 

"I  hardly  think  that's  necessary." 

"You  forget,"  Miss  Wharton  said,  "the 
business  of  philosophy  is  to  justify  our 
doing  the  things  we  want  to  do." 

"Of  course,"  John  Stevenson  said.  "  1 
had  forgotten.   How  comforting." 

They  were  walking  home  from  the  li- 
brary, where  both  of  them  wen1  employed, 
to  Mrs.  Burnett's  house,  where  both  of 
them  lived.  It  was  a  night  in  spring  and 
the  air  was  lazy7. 

"And  I  beg  your  pardon,"  John  Ste- 
venson said,  "for  going  on  so  about  a 
mere  holiday  trip  to  California.  It's  not 
really  such  a  problem  as  all  that." 

"  Nil,"  Miss  Wharton  said,  "it's  not." 

"I  guess  what  actually  bothers  me  is 
my  cottage  up  at  t  he  lake.  This  is  the  first 
year  it's  really  been  furnished.  I  ought 
to  enjoy  it.  Still " 

"Still?" 

"I  am  thirty-eight,  Janet.  I  want  to 
see  the  West  while  I  can  still  think  of  my- 
self as  young  and  reckless." 

"Young  and  reckless?  Oh,  John." 

John  Stevenson  laughed.  "I  know. 
I'm  neither,  and  I  never  have  been." 

They  turned  into  the  polite  street  on 
which  sat  Mrs.  Burnett's  polite  house; 
the  air  was  faint  with  the  odor  of  young 
leaves. 

"Still,  one  must  begin  sometime  to  be 
young  and  reckless,"  John  said. 

"Of  course.  You  take  your  trip." 

"And  how  would  you  like,"  John  said, 
"to  use  the  cottage  for  your  vacation? 
It's  small,  but " 

"John ! "  Janet  said.  "I  would  love  it." 


John  Stevenson  sat  in  the  pal  io  of  his 
hotel  having  breakfast.  The  view  was 
typical  of  Southern  California:  bright 
flowers  and  a  swimming  pool  and,  farther 
off,  hazy  mountains.  John  Stevenson 
drank  his  orange  juice  and  pondered  a 
double  iron)  :  what  Janet  Wharton  didn't 
know,  and  what  he  did  know,  for  cer- 
tainly if  she  knew  what  he  knew,  she 
would  consider  him  immensely  young  and 
reckless;  yet  he,  knowing,  felt  neither 
young  nor  reckless. 

Abellbov  threaded  hisvvav  through  tin' 
palm  trees  and  stopped  at  John's  table. 
"The  car  will  be  here  at  eleven  to  take 
you  to  the  studio,"  he  said. 

"Thank  you,"  John  said. 

John  Stevenson  was  exactly  what  he 
seemed  to  be:  the  librarian  of  a  good  li- 
brary in  a  small  cil  >  in  Connecticut.  He 
was,  as  he  had  said,  thirty-eight;  out- 
wardly there  was  nothing  very  extraordi- 
nary about  him;  but  what  terrified  John 
Stevenson  was  that  he  was  obliged  to  ad- 
mit that  there  was  nothing  very  extraor- 
dinary about  him  inwardly. 

It  was  not  a  recent  fear.  Two  years  be- 
fore, on  his  thirty-sixth  birthday— that 
most  appalling  of  days,  when  fort)  seems 
over  the  nearest  hill— the  fear  had  become 
so  acute  that  he  had  decided  to  do  some- 
thing about  it.  That  decision  was  why, 
now,  he  was  in  California.  John  had  writ- 
ten a  book. 

The  fear  of  losing  one's  youth  is,  of 
course,  epidemic.  The  symptoms  vary 
with  the  temperament:  face  lifting,  an 
interest  in  golf,  a  visit  to  the  divorce 
courts;  but  all  victims  of  the  disease 
appear  to  have  this  in  common,  a  desire 
to  retain  the  feeling  of  youth. 

John's  case  was  different :  he  wished  not 
to  retain,  but  to  acquire  those  feelings. 
His  fear  was  that  his  life  would  have  come 
and  gone,  and  (Continued  on  Page  138) 


John   loved    the   picture.    It  was   what  his   life  should    have   been. 
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DO  WE   NEED 
ADULT    EDUCATION? 


IF  WE  POSE  the  question,  "Who  in  this 
country  needs  education?"  we  find  that 
there  is  only  one  answer:  "Everybody." 
There  are  few  among  us  who  could  say  honestly 
that  we  have  learned  all  we  need  to  know — 
or  even  all  we  want  to  know.  All  of  us 
have  felt  at  some  point  that  life  is  baffling.  All 
of  us  have  felt,  at  one  time  or  another,  the 
hope  that  there  is  somewhere  in  the  world  the 
information  or  skill  or  wisdom  that  will  help. 

Yet  we  Americans  are  so  deeply  interested  in 
education  and  so  proud  of  our  real  achieve- 
ments that  we  often  overestimate  what  we  have 
really  done.  We  think  of  ourselves  as  a  nation 
of  educated  adults.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  we  are 
far  from  it. 

Planned  adult  education  is  necessary  to 
bring  us  all  to  a  level  of  effective  citizenship 
and  to  make  it  possible  for  us  to  go  on  learning 
in  order  to  keep  up  with  the  changing  world. 

For  the  great  expansion  in  high-school  en- 
rollment in  the  I  nited  States  has  been  quite 
rec<  in.  W  hile  eight  often  of  our  teen-agers  are 
now  in  high  school,  the  average  number  of 
years  of  schooling  for  an  American  adult  is 
still  only  a  fraction  more  than  eight  years,  and 
about  20,00().()()()  men  and  women  have  had 
only  six  years  of  schooling,  or  less.  We  have 
an  impressive  number  of  college  graduates — 
but  we  have  more  illiterates  than  bachelors  of 
arts.  We  can  begin  to  understand  something  of 
the  job  that  needs  to  he  done  if  we  consider 
that  the  average  American  parent  received 
four  years'  less  education  than  his  children  are 
getting. 

In  a  world  like  ours  today,  parents,  instead 
of  waiting  lor  their  children  to  learn  what 
every  adult  knows,  have  to  learn  fast  to  keep 
up  with  their  children.  This  applies  to  every- 
body .  including  college  graduates  and  members 
of  the  professions. 

Part  of  their  need  is  made  up  by  agencies  like 
the  newspapers,  magazines,  radio,  movies. 
museums,  libraries  and  clubs.  Hut  in  this  dis- 
cussion we  are  concerned  chiefly  with  our 
agencies  of  public  education,  including  not 
only  public  schools  hut  colleges,  libraries,  ex- 
tension  services,   and   the   other   institutions 


Hanging  on  the  wall  of  our  minds 
is  the  wrong  picture  of  the  Amer- 
ican  family:  adults  now  outnumber 
children  two  to  one,  have  two  thirds 
the  education  and  carry  all  the 
responsibility.  *  By  Lyman  Bryson 


that  are  paid  for  with  pablic  money,  and  with 
what  they  are  doing — and  not  doing — to  bring 
education  to  our  adult  population. 

Now,  no  program  can  succeed  or  should  be 
introduced  unless  it  can  generate  its  own 
momentum,  and  no  adult  should  be  enticed  or 
dragooned  to  enroll  in  adult  education,  nor 
bribed  by  the  offer  of  any  degree.  Adult  educa- 
tion should  be  self-education,  sought  only  from 
an  inner  sense  of  need. 

Most  citizens  will  admit  that  education  pur- 
sued in  this  spirit  brings  richer  returns,  not 
only  to  the  students  but  to  their  communities. 
Before  citizens  can  be  expected  to  discuss  plans 
or  programs,  however,  the  answer  must  be 
found  to  the  basic  question:  How  many  adults 
are  there  who,  after  their  day's  work,  are  will- 
ing seriously  to  devote  their  free  evenings  to 
classes  and  study?  The  answer  is  that  the  num- 
ber is  much  larger  than  ever  before  and  is 
steadily  increasing. 

A  GALLUP  POLL  was  taken  in  1944  to  find 
out  how  many  American  adults  wanted  to 
enroll  in  some  kind  of  study  group  when 
the  war  was  over;  34  per  cent  said  they  would. 
In  July,  1947,  41  per  cent,  or  two  out  of  every 
five  adults  of  voting  age,  said  they  wanted  to 
engage  in  some  kind  of  study.  That  this  was  not 
mere  wishful  thinking  has  been  proved  by 
actual  practice.  Where  the  opportunity  to 
study  appropriate  subjects  has  been  offered, 
adults  have  responded  eagerly  and  earnestly. 
Some  of  our  communities  have  explored  the 
deeper  needs  of  adults  today  and  are  develop- 
ing new  agencies  to  meet  them.  There  is,  for 
example,  the  junior  college  or  community  col- 


lege, where  both  young  people  and  adults  can 
enroll.  The  community  college  usually  offers 
two  years  of  college  work  and  a  wide  variety  of 
studies  for  special  needs.  President  Conant, 
of  Harvard,  in  a  previous  article  has  indicated 
how  urgently  this  kind  of  school  needs  to  be 
multiplied,  and  any  American  community  now 
planning  a  two-year  college  should,  of  course, 
bear  in  mind  that  it  can  serve  the  needs  of 
adults  as  well  as  of  recent  high-school  graduates. 

DURING  the  years  1937-41,  there  was  a 
general  increase  in  the  number  of  col- 
leges of  this  type,  but  the  increase  in  adult 
students,  where  they  were  admitted,  was  dis- 
proportionately large.  In  Connecticut,  for 
instance,  there  was  an  increase  of  125  per  ceni 
in  total  enrollment,  whereas  the  adult-educa- 
tion enrollment  increased  225  per  cent.  In 
1944—45  about  two  thirds  of  the  total  number 
enrolled  in  all  our  community  colleges  were 
special  students  seeking  "adult  education." 
One  such  college  had  a  daytime  student  body 
of  3000,  but  an  adult  enrollment  in  the  late 
afternoon  and  evening  of  25,000.  The  state  of 
California  now  serves  a  million  persons  a  year 
in  approximately  120  evening  high  schools  and 
junior  colleges  set  aside  entirely  for  adults. 

Private  motives  support  the  public  need. 
Our  society  has  now  more  adults  than  children, 
and  as  modern  medicine  lengthens  the  span  of 
life  we  have  a  growing  group  on  whom  great 
decisions  rest.  But  there  is  also  a  widespread 
sense  of  frustration,  and  many  who  feed  the 
machines  seek  refreshment  and  access  to  the 
deeper  human  interests  in  adult  education. 
There  are  new  vocational  opportunities.  The 
shorter  workday,  pension  systems,  earlier  re- 
tirement give  us  new  leisure — and  a  new  need 
for  learning. 

This  overwhelming  demand  for  more  educa- 
tion is  the  greatest  tribute  ever  paid  to  our 
educational  system.  During  this  century  we 
have  greatly  extended  educational  opportunity 
to  all  our  people.  The  appetite  for  learning 
grows  by  what  it  feeds  on.  It  would  appear  as 
though  we  had  started  something — like  a  chain 
reaction:  the  principle  is  this:  the  more  edu- 
cation you  give  (Continued  on  Page  132) 
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CLAUDE  MONET,  in  lo-l»2«.  In  Venice,  substance  often  seems 
to  dissolve  into  reflection  while  light  appears  as  material  and  pal- 
pable as  the  object  it  falls  on.  Then  churches,  palaces  and  bridges  are 
transmuted  into  curtains  of  colored  light,  wavering  and  trembling 
in  their  aqueous  minor;  and  Nature,  transformed  by  this  amphib- 
ious atmosphere,  becomes  the  imitator  of  art,  creating  scenery  as  in- 
substantial and  evanescent  as  the  most  Impressionistic  painting.  No 
wonder  Claude  Monet,  when  he  finally  reached  Venice  in  1908,  ex- 
claimed, "All  this  unusual  light!  It  is  so  beautiful!  I  am  spending 
wonderful  moments  here  and  can  almost  forget  I  am  as  old  as  I  am." 
But  looking  at  Venice,  Palazzo  da  Mula,  the  question  arises:  Has 
Monet  gone  too  far  in  his  interpretation  of  this  light?  At  twilight  did 
he  actually  see  Venice  as  an  architecture  of  amethysts,  turquoises, 
emeralds  and  rubies?  Or  is  such  a  vision  of  intense  color  only  a  po- 
etic invention  and  the  reality  much  less  colorful,  much  closer  to  the 
gray  and  black  the  average  person  sees?  The  answer  is  complicated 
and  goes  to  the  heart  of  the  problem  of  Impressionism.  What  we  see 


in  the  field  of  vision  are  relationships  of  areas  of  color  and  of  light 
and  shadow.  These  relationships  the  Impressionist  painter  wished  to 
express,  but  he  was  hampered  by  the  limitations  of  pigment.  In  the 
present  scene,  for  instance,  no  oil  paint  could  give  the  luminosity  of 
the  darkening  water  or  the  blackness  of  the  velvety  shadows  as  thev 
actually  appeared.  Therefore  many  of  the  Impressionists,  and  Monet 
especially,  decided  to  compensate  for  the  deficiencies  of  paint,  its 
narrower  range  of  contrasting  values,  by  using  contrasting  colors  of 
an  intensity  greater  than  those  they  observed  in  the  scene  they  were 
painting.  From  this  point  of  view  the  Palazzo  da  Mula  is  true  to 
Nature's  organization  of  tones;  but  it  is  a  transposition  into  another 
key,  one  with  a  more  limited  scale  of  light  and  shadow  but,  as  com- 
pensation, with  a  greater  brilliance  of  color.  Thus,  though  Monet 
never  saw  a  building  like  this,  a  palace  made  of  a  rubble  of  precious 
stones,  his  canvas  is  still  a  close  approximation  to  the  relationship  of 
light,  shadow  and  color  in  Nature. 

— John  Walker,  Chief  Curator,  National  Callery  of  Art 


■  Alt  It  Y    THOUGHT    UK    KNEW    ALL   T II K    ANSWERS-THEN    THE    RIGHT 
GIBL    ASKED    TIIK    WRONG    4|l  tESTION      *      BY    CHARLOTTE    EDWARDS 
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|l.l.  RIGHT,  so  maybe  m\  shoulders  aren'1  con- 
strained like  the  span  of  the  Memorial  Bridge. 
There  are  other  things  in  life.  The  fad  that  a 
man  stands  six-four,  with  snake-dancing  muscles, 
doesn'l  prove  much.  In  some  fields,  that  is.  \s  m\  war 
record  will  testify,  much  as  m\  modest)  deplores  quot- 
ing pasl  performances.       •** 

( )l  course,  the  minute  a  bo)  begins  to  attain  man's 
estate  and  discover!  thai  he's  qo1  going  to  ha\e  \tlas 
stattfre,  he  prepares  himself  for  self-defense.  Nol  in  a 
vulgar  fashion  always.  Nol  with  his  fists.  Bui  he 
[earns  to  have  a  quick  tongue.  He  learn-  to  staj  away 
from  the  dangerous  situation.  And  he  le^rfii  to  pour 
'.n  charm  w ith  the  ladies. 

h    leads  straighl    to  the  ladies,  "I   course.   What 
doesn  t  ? 

\|\  mother  was  a  verj  quick  and  lm>\  woman,  and 
quite  a  beaut)  too.   Somehow,  loyalt)  to  her  own  sex 

was  left  righl  oul  "I  her  nature.  Which  was  a  g I 

thing.  \ni  onl)  did  m\  father  worship  her  till  the  day 
she  died,  bu1  she  gave  me  some  ti|>-  which  have  been 
\t-\\  useful  i"  me  in  mj  business. 

"\\  omen  can'l  help  it.  Larry,"  she'd  say.  "\\  hen  a 
11  dark  gianl  comes  walking  toward  them  with  the 
Stone  ^ge  look  in  his  eyes,  the)  just  wilt.  But  let  them 
hook  the  gianl  for  keeps  and  the)  frel  all  over  the 
place.  In-i  off,  the)  know  other  women  wilt  when 
he's  around.  \\  hich  does  nol  make  for  peace  of  mind. 
I  hen,  after  a  while,  almosl  all  women  like  to  have  a 
man  the)  can  talk  to. 

I  learned  to  talk  to  women. 

\\\  mother  also  made  the  statement,  "It  ma)  be 
trite  i"  sa)  thai  women  love  little  courtesies  and 
ittentions  and  good  manners.  Mm  like  a  greal  man) 
trite  tiling-,  it's  also  terribl)  true.  Man)  a  woman  has 
stood  b)  a  scoundrel  simpl)  because  he  managed  to 
make  her  feel  like  a  queen." 

I  learned  to  make  women  feel  special  and  precious. 

\l\  mother  knew  whereof  she  spoke.  Even  if  she 
did  'haw   her  deductions  as  vicarious  praise  "I   m\ 


lather,  a  small  neat  man,  with  beautiful  manners  and 
a  real  deference  for  womanhood. 

It  worked.  It  started  working  in  high  school.  Girls 
who  practically  clawed  one  another  to  streamers  for 
the  privilege  of  being  escorted  to  dances  by  the  foot- 
hall  players  would  spend  the  greatest  part  of  the  eve- 
ning in  my  arms.  I  learned  a  few  tricky  steps  that  foot- 
hall  players'  big  feel  couldr/i  seem  to  navigate.  I  also 
learned  a  few  tricky  phrases  that,  whispered  into  a 
shell-pink  car,  had  nothing  to  do  with  signals  or  train- 
ing or  muscles. 

All  ol  which  in  turn  has  little  or  nothing  to  do  with 
Pamela  Crane  and  the  love  which  opened  like  a  water 
lily  in  my  heart  when  she  first  walked  into  my  shop. 

I  had  the  shop  before  I  went  away.  I  came  back  to 
it  and  civilization,  filled  with  a  zest  which  ignored 
rehabilitation.  The  minute  I  opened  the  door  anil 
smelled  the  sweel  flood  reaching  out  to  me,  I  was  at 
home,  \la\ic  —  she  was  my  helper  before  the  war,  and 
she  kepi  thing'  going  in  fine  shape  while  I  was  away — 
said  that  I  turned  white  around  the  gills  with  pure 
sensuous  pleasure,  and  maybe  she  was  right. 

Did  I  mention  I  own  and  operate  just  about  the 
rosiesl  little  flower  business  in  Anchor  (lit v?  No-puns 

•intended. 

\n\hnw.  the  first  time  I  saw  Pamela  it  was  winter 
outside,  >pring  inside,  and  peaceful  as  all  gel  out. 
That  i-.  until  that  moment  when  I  stepped  out  of  the 
back  room  when-  we  do  the  fancy  finger  stuff,  hows 
and  blending  and  -nipping,  an  1  looked  up  at  her. 

I  am  sorr)  to  have  to  reporl  that  I  looked  up.  It 
always  seems  a  great  disadvantage.  Not  to  me,  of 
course.  Mm  to  the  general  public.  Ludicrous.  Mr. 
and  Mrs.  Ilcnpei  k.  Me  not  fooled.  Napoleon  was  no 
slouch,  off  as  well  as  on  the  battlefield.  Bui  there  I  am, 
on  the  defensive  again. 

\n\wa\.  the  quiet  peace  went  out  of  me  like  a 
-nulled  candle.  In  its  place  came  a  blaze  that  I  can 
onl)  liken  to  a  prairie  lire  on  the  rampage.  For  a 
moment,    the    heat    and  (Continued  on  Page  103) 
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"You  left  ai  seven-forty-five.  Kids  stopped  crying  at  seven-fifty-five. 
Henry  nu  nted  a  glass  of  nnler,  seconded  by  Hire  and  Stephen.  I' hone 
ran  ii  ut  set  en -fifty-seven.  \\  rong  number.  Eight-oh-one:  Alice  wanted 
cookies,  seconded  l>y  Henry  anil  Stephen.  Stephen  fell  out  of  bed. 
Henry  escaped  downstairs,  Alice  bill  in  the  at  tie.  Eight -oh-five  .  .  ." 
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^  Like  many  women  in  their  twenties, 
I  am  beginning  to  face  ami  fear  a  future 
alone  with  no  husband  fur  hue  anil  com- 
panionship.  If  hat  advice  would  you  give 

those  oj  us  who  do  not  marry,  to  permit  us 
to  leud  full  and  happy  lives,  free  of  the 
fear  of  loneliness?  Do  you  think  overedu- 
cation  which  lifts  a  woman  above  the  in- 
tellectual level  of  the  people  she  meets  is 
ill-advised? 

I  should  advise  any  young  woman  who  does 
nni  marry  to  lake  a  deep  interest  in  young  people, 
so  that  she  will  have  the  same  satisfaction  with 
other  children  that  she  might  have  had  with  her 
own.  I  should  also  advise  her  to  build  up  very 
warm  friendships  and  cultivate  her  interest  in 
'Miu  kind  of  work  which  will  tie  her  down  to 
obligations,  so  that  she  will  never  find  time  hang- 
ing heavily  on  her  hands  and  feel  that  her  ex- 
ice  is  profitless. 

There  is  no  such  thing,  from  my  point  of  view, 
as  overeducation,  nor  being  above  any  people  be- 
tf  formal  education  that  you  might  have 
been  t<>rtunate  enough  to  acquire.  Anyone  with 
character  and  the  opportunity  can  acquire  a 
formal  education,  and  many  people  who  have  not 
had  a  chance  for  book  learning  are  wiser  than 
those  who  have  had.  If  education  hasn't  given 
you  enough  understanding  so  that  you  can  get  on 
with  people  around  you  and  appreciate  their 
quality,  and  perhaps  help  them  through  your 


opportunities  to  more  opportunities  of  their  own, 
so  that  their  interests  may  coincide  with  yours, 
then  I  am  afraid  your  education  has  done  you 
more  harm  than  good. 


^\  During  my  husband's  life  I  liad 
plenty  of  this  world's  goo<ls,  including 
household  help.  After  his  death  I  lutd  to 
be  fat  her  and  mother  and,  due  to  financial 
reverses,  I  had  to  go  to  work  at  office 
positions  and  sales.  l\ow  I  am  past  sixty, 
and  younger  people  are  filling  such  posi- 
tions. I  am  considered  a  good  cook  and 
have  taken  a  position  doing  housework, 
just  as  I  required  it  of  those  in  my  employ. 
It  suddenly  occurred  to  me  that  there  is 
no  security  to  ivork  of  this  sort.  Don't 
you  think  there  should  be  Social  Security 

for  those  who  do  housework? 

Yes,  I  have  always  felt  there  should  be 
Social  Security  for  those  who  do  housework.  It  is 
rather  complicated  to  work  out  because  the  col- 
lections come  from  so  many  people,  but  Great 
Britain  has  done  it  by  a  stamp  system,  and  I 
think  we  will  eventually  work  it  out  here.  There 
is  agitation  every  year  to  have  household  workers 
and  farm  labor  included  in  Social  Security,  but  so 
far  the  pressure  hasn't  been  great  enough  on 
Congress  to  get  them  to  do  so. 


~^(  I  am  16  years  old,  and  my  problem  is 
that  my  parents  can't  see  the  teen-age  way 
on  entertainment.  I  enjoy  sports  and 
traveling  to  neighboring  cities  for  our 
school  games.  My  parents  absolutely  can't 
see  it.  It  seems  they  want  me  to  stay  home 
six  days  a  week  and  like  it.  I  go  to  church 
and  a  show  on  Sunday.  I  don't  mind  stay- 
ing home,  but  even  here  my  entertainment 
is  fenced  in;  no  muriler-mystery  books  or 
radio  —  anyway,  my  father  monopolizes 
tlie  radio  in  the  evening.  What  should  I 
do?  Just  go  against  my  mother's  will? 
How  can  I  show  her  I  need  and  enjoy  going 
places? 

No,  I  certainly  would  not  go  against  my  mother 
if  I  were  you.  I  think  probably  if  you  introduced 
to  her  whoever  is  to  be  with  you  as  a  chaperon, 
when  you  go  to  neighboring  cities  for  school 
games,  she  might  be  more  willing  to  let  you  go. 
Perhaps  in  time  your  father  and  mother  may  give 
you  a  little  radio  which  you  can  use  in  your  own 
room,  but  they  are  right,  I  think,  in  not  wanting 
you  to  waste  your  time  on  murder-mystery  books 
or  too  much  listening  to  the  radio  when  you 
should  be  doing  other  things.  At  your  age,  there 
are  many  things  which  still  are  an  obligation  to 
do  every  day.  You  might  plan  with  your  parents 
for  some  free  time  when  you  could  do  as  you  wish, 
and  that  would  allow  you  to  listen  to  such  radio 
programs  as  you  wanted  during  that  time.  If  you 
make  sure  that  your  parents  know  the  people  with 
whom  you  want  to  "go  places,"  they  probably 
will  be  more  willing  to  have  you  go;  and  if  you 
show  them  that  your  taste  in  people  and  in  read- 
ing and  in  radio  is  good,  that  will  probably  make 
a  difference  in  their  allowing  you  more  freedom  of 
choice. 

^^  Please  explain  why  it  is  that  the  nine- 
teenth-century liberals  fought  for  the 
liberation  of  the  individual  from  the  con- 
trol of  the  state  or  government,  while  to- 
day's liberals  seem  to  be  always  on  the  side 
of  more  government  controls  over  the  in- 
divitlual. 

Because  in  the  nineteenth  century  the  indi- 
vidual had  comparatively  few  liberties.  There 
was  no  recognition  that  the  government  owed  an 
individual  certain  things  as  a  right.  There  were 
charities,  but  at  that  time  the  government  was 
not  conceived  as  doing  away  with  charity.  Now 
it  is  accepted  that  the  government  has  an  obliga- 
tion to  guard  the  rights  of  an  individual  so  care- 
fully that  he  never  reaches  a  point  which  needs 
charity. 

Nowadays  the  government  controls  which  are 
advocated  by  the  liberals  are  all  to  safeguard,  in 
a  modern  and  very  complicated  world,  some  of 
the  things  which  individuals  have  come  to  feel 
they  have  a  right  to  achieve.  For  instance,  we 
insist  that  the  government  must  see  that  every 
man  who  wants  to  work  is  able  to  get  work  suit- 
able to  his  ability  and  at  a  wage  on  which  he  and 
his  family  can  live.  The  nineteenth-century 
liberals  did  not  have  to  face  that  problem  and 
therefore  no  regulation  was  needed.  Regulations 
have  come  only  as  our  complicated  civilization 
has  made  them  necessary. 


>\  More  tlxan  a  year  ago  I  read  your  book, 
This  is  My  Story,  arud  I  want  to  read  more. 
Have  you  ever  thought  of  writing  a  contin- 
uation? 

I  am  now  busy  writing  the  second  volume  of 
my  autobiography  and  I  hope  to  be  through  in 
the  course  of  the  next  few  months. 

Letters  should  be  addressed  to  Mrs.  Roosevelt,  c/o 
the  Ladies'  Home  Journal.  It  should  be  understood 
that  Mrs.  Roosevelt's  answers  reflect  only  her  own 
opinions,  and  are  not  necessarily  the  opinions  of  the 
Editors  of  the  Journal. 
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THE  Md/Ml/d  MB  HIS  WHEN 


BY  HAROLD   MAINE 


The  woman  is  waiting,  and  crying  softly  as  she 
waits.  He  should  have  been  home  to  supper 
three  hours  ago.  She  knows  where  he  is ;  that's 
why  she's  crying.  She  doesn't  know,  of  course, 
just  which  bar  he's  in  at  this  moment.  She  is  the  wife 
of  an  alcoholic.  We  have  all  known  her  by  some  name. 
We  have  pitied  her  or  we  have  been  irritated  by  her 
or  we  have  respected  her  superloyalty.  We  have  had 
every  reaction  except  to  understand  her.  Which  is 
not  strange,  since  she  herself — so  much  closer  to  the 
horror — probably  does  not  understand  either. 

I  have  known  these  women— there  were  two  of 
them  in  my  own  life  as  an  alcoholic.  And  I  have  cer- 
tainly known  the  alcoholic  pattern  itself. 

Such  a  woman  may  well  feel  herself  in  a  trap  that 
she  had  no  warning  of.  The  change  in  the  man  she 
loves  is  insidious.  The  borderline  between  social 
drinking  and  pathological  drinking  is  not  always 
clearly  marked,  and  its  crossing  may  not  be  recog- 
nized until  the  disease  has  a  firm  grip  on  its  victim. 
When  it  is  noted,  the  woman  may  believe  that  it  is 
due  to  some  failure  in  herself,  which  is  rarely  if  ever 
the  truth.  Bewildered,  she  looks  back  over  their  life 
together  to  spot  her  shortcomings. 

If  she  does  this,  she  is  tightening  the  web  around 
herself,  and  perhaps  around  her  husband.  For  the 
alcoholic  will  take  advantage  of  her  attitude  to  ex- 
cuse his  drinking  more  freely.  He  welcomes  this 
willingness  of  his  wife  to  take  upon  herself  some  of 
the  guilt.  He  can  now  cry  into  his  bourbon  as  he  tells 
his  bar  cronies  how  misunderstood  he  is  at  home. 
And  resentment  always  demands  more  bourbon. 

So  the  wife  finds  herself  walking  farther  and  far- 
ther into  the  trap.  Already  her  friends  have  ap- 
plauded her  loyalty,  and  she  feels  that  she  must  live 
up  to  it.  She  now  has  a  public  yardstick  for  a  loyalty 
that  is  instinctively  hers,  even  though  it  may  have 
limits.  When  pushed  beyond  these  limits,  she  be- 
comes a  martyr.  Now  she  transfers  the  full  guilt  to 
her  husband.  And  thus,  feeling  the  full  guilt,  he  is  in 
a  very  bad  spot  as  an  alcoholic,  for  alcoholism  feeds 
on  guilt,  real  or  imagined. 

But  I  think  the  more  common  type  of  drunkard's 
wife  we  see  is  she  who  has  married  a  man  believ- 
ing that  love  would  cure  him.  She  is  sure  that 
once  she  shares  his  life,  there  will  be  no  need  of 
drink.  These  women  are  the  drunk's  easiest  victims. 
And  the  bottle  may  fall  right  into  the  midst  of  the 
honeymoon.  If  it  does,  or  if  it  appears  later,  is  the 
bride  going  to  admit  she  has  made  a  mistake?  Most 
often  many  bitter  years  will  pass  before  she  does. 

While  these  years  pass  she  will  find,  most  likely, 
that  she  is  undergoing  the  change,  rather  than  the 
man  she  would  have  saved.  All  the  responsibilities  of 
marriage  eventually  fall  on  her  shoulders.  She  earns 
the  living,  meets  the  creditors,  protects  a  cowering 
man.  Sober,  her  husband  obeys  her  like  a  child; 
drunk,  he  depends  on  her  like  one. 

I  have  seen  such  women  become  shrews.  Those 
who  do  not  become  shrewish  pay  in  a  different  way. 
They  must  live  in  a  constant  tension.  Every  time 
their  husbands  are  missing  they  can  envision  them 
as  being  run  over,  committing  crimes,  contracting 
disease,  running  into  debt.  Once  conditioned  to  this 


vigil,  they  must  continue  it  even  on  the  days  of  the 
husband's  sobriety,  never  knowing  until  he  comes 
home  whether  he  is  drunk  or  not.  They  have  de- 
veloped an  anxiety  they'll  carry  to  the  end  of  their 
lives,  with  or  without  an  alcoholic  husband.  Often 
they  develop  an  emotional  block  that  prevents  their 
ever  again  giving  themselves  fully  to  love. 

From  all  this  it  might  seem  that  I  take  a  dim  view 
of  the  power  of  love.  I  do  when  it  is  applied  as  a  cure 
for  alcoholism.  The  belief  that  love  will  conquer  al- 
cohol is  based  on  ignorance  of  the  disease,  an  igno- 
rance growing  out  of  the  years  when  we  considered 
drunkenness  a  moral  problem.  Once  we  considered 
other  diseases  immoral  too.  Such  an  attitude  toward 
alcoholism  is  simply  a  hang-over  from  medieval 
thinking.  Few  of  us  would  expect  love  to  cure  tu- 
berculosis, cancer  or  diabetes.  Yet  some  still  expect 
it  to  cure  alcoholism. 

If  not  love,  what  then?  Must  the  woman  contem- 
plating marriage  with  an  alcoholic,  or  a  suspected 
alcoholic,  simply  and  realistically  refuse  to  take 
the  step?  From  my  own  experiences  I  would 
say  yes.  Especially  should  she  do  this  if  the  man 
refuses  to  admit  that  it  is  a  problem.  Such  refusal  is 
an  indication  that  the  problem  is  there.  If  the  man 
does  admit  the  problem,  she  should  insist  that  they 
consult  a  psychiatrist  and  then  take  practical  steps 
toward  solving  the  problem.  And  all  this  should  take 
place  before  marriage. 

What  of  the  woman  already  in  the  trap,  who  has 
lost  the  chance  to  choose  whether  she  will  take  the 
risk  of  marrying  a  drunkard  ?  Is  there  any  hope  for 
her  ?  Yes,  a  little.  There  is  some  hope  for  her  if  she 
will  try  to  understand  the  real  nature  of  her  hus- 
band's disease,  and  if  she  will  follow  some  sugges- 
tions that  have  proved  valuable  to  alcoholics  whose 
disease  has  been  arrested. 

To  the  wife  who  is  in  doubt  I  would  put  these 
questions:  Does  your  husband  drink  secretly,  es- 
pecially secretly  from  you  ?  Does  he  have  a  bottle  in 
his  desk  drawer  at  the  office,  or  in  the  garage,  or  in 
the  basement,  where  he  can  get  a  drink  when  the 
furnace  "needs  coal"?  Does  he  need  a  bracer  to 
meet  routine  situations,  situations  that  he  was  for- 
merly able  to  meet  without  a  drink?  Do  you  notice 
that  though  formerly  a  controlled  drinker,  able  to 
stop  with  the  drink  that  seemed  to  him  one  too 
many,  he  now  seems  to  you  (not  to  himself)  unable 
to  do  this?  Does  he  need  a  drink  any  time  before 
noon  ?  Finally,  if  after  you  have  seen  some  of  these 
red  flashes  and  have  tried  to  discuss  them  with  your 
husband,  he  refuses  to  admit  that  he  has  a  problem, 
insists  that  he  can  stop  any  time,  after  giving  evi- 
dence to  the  contrary — then  you  should  know  that 
the  disease  has  a  grip  on  him. 

A  wife  must  know  that  her  alcoholic  husband  has 
an  overabundance  of  sensitivity — a  characteristic 
most  attractive  to  many  women.  Even  supercapa- 
bility  in  trade  or  profession  is  a  part  of  his  disease. 
He  well  realizes  that  he  must  be  more  than  other 
men  to  make  up  for  his  failures  during  the  drunken 
episodes.  As  he  moves  toward  success,  time  after 
time,  he  will  resent  plodders  about  him.  And  when  he 
resents,  he  is  actually  on  his  way  to  the  next  drink. 


The  woman  who  nags  him  about  his  "vice,"  who 
engages  in  recriminating  arguments  with  him,  makes 
him  build  a  thicker  wall  of  alcohol.  Rather,  she  must 
treat  him  like  the  sick  person  he  certainly  is.  She 
must  never  be  angry  about  his  illness.  She  must 
never  condemn  him.  The  moment  she  does,  she 
is  bending  his  elbow  for  the  next  drink. 

She  must  never  tell  him  what  he  should  do  about 
his  drinking.  Resentment  is  sure  to  follow,  and  more 
alcohol  to  drown  it.  But  she  can  discuss  the  problem 
with  him  co-operatively,  when  he  is  sober.  She  can 
try  to  interest  him  in  alcoholism  as  a  disease  for 
which  there  are,  if  not  cures,  palliatives  that  will  al- 
low a  life  near  enough  to  the  normal  to  look  like  the 
real  thing  from  the  depths  of  alcoholism. 

And  what  are  these  palliatives?  Alcoholics  Anony- 
mous is  one  of  them.  It  is  a  great  organization  that 
has  done  unmeasured  good.  If  you  are  skeptical, 
talk  to  a  few  of  its  members.  It  has  not,  of  course, 
lifted  the  problem  of  alcoholism  from  our  shoulders, 
public  misinformation  to  the  contrary. 

Let  Alcoholics  Anonymous  speak  from  its  own 
wide  experience.  Of  the  estimated  three  million  cur- 
rent cases  of  alcoholism  in  the  country,  20  per  cent 
are  mental  defectives  who  are  hopeless  because  they 
can  never  be  responsible  beings.  Another  20  per  oent 
are  psychotics.  In  these,  alcoholism  is  secondary, 
cannot  be  treated  until  the  psychoses  are  removed, 
and  so  at  present  are  beyond  the  help  of  Alcoholics 
Anonymous.  The  remaining  60  per  cent  can  possibly 
be  aided  by  this  group. 

There  are  still  some  limitations.  The  man  who  can 
be  helped  must  recognize  and  admit  that  he  is  power- 
less against  alcohol,  that  he  cannot  win  his  battle 
alone.  He  must  admit  that  it  is  impossible  for  him 
ever  to  drink  normally. 

Here,  then,  is  a  function  that  the  wife  can  really 
fill,  and  with  some  hope.  If  her  husband  is  not 
psychotic,  is  not  mentally  defective,  she  can 
try  to  lead  him  to  acceptance  of  this  first  essen- 
tial. She  may  be  successful  only  if  she  stands  beside 
him,  never  over  him ;  only  if  he  has  willed  the  ad- 
mission, never  if  he  thinks  it  forced  upon  him,  how- 
ever lovingly  or  tactfully. 

This,  then,  is  the  hope  that  I  can  hold  out  to  the 
woman  who  is  trapped  with  an  alcoholic  husband.  If 
it  seems  too  slim,  you  are  probably  not  the  woman 
who  can  be  of  real  help  to  him.  The  job  calls  for 
nearly  superhuman  strength,  love  and  patience.  And 
if  this  seems  beyond  your  strength,  or  if  after  trying 
all  that  is  possible  you  have  failed,  you  should  leave 
this  alcoholic.  It  may  be  that  he  is  not  salvageable — 
not  all  alcoholics  are.  At  least  you  are  not  capable  of 
helping  him.  And  your  staying  with  him,  eventually 
becoming  as  bitter  as  he,  as  psychologically  scarred, 
will  be  helpful  to  no  one. 

Many  of  my  alcoholic  brethren  will  feel  that  I 
have  betrayed  them  by  writing  this.  But  I  think  not. 
If  I  have  helped  one  woman  to  deal  realistically  with 
her  alcoholic  husband  or  husband-to-be,  then  I  have 
saved  that  man  from  the  burden  of  guilt  which 
makes  it  impossible  for  him  to  feel  the  weight  that 
really  oppresses  him — a  weight  that  must  be  light- 
ened by  himself  and  for  himself  alone.       the  end 
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ALEXANDRIA 
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Architectural  Editor  #>/  the  Jtmrnal 

TWO  hundred  years  ago  this  summer,  on  a  pleasant  piece 
of  land  sloping  down  to  the  Potomac,  a  young  man  of 
sixteen,  lugging  one  end  of  a  surveyor's  chain,  was 
helping  to  lay  out  the  site  of  a  town  to  be  named  after  a 
John  Alexander,  who  in  1670  had  bought  the  6000  acres  for  600 
pounds  of  tobacco.  Fill  \  years  later,  a  few  miles  up  the  river,  Con- 
gress was  naming  the  new  Capital  of  the  United  States  after  the 
former  surveyor's  assistant,  who  in  the  meanwhile  had  become 
famous  as  the  Father  of  his  Country.  By  that  time,  Alexandria  had 
grow  u  to  be  one  of  the  most  beautiful  of  the  early  American  cities, 
and  so  it  remains.  For  there  are  sections,  like  the  two  whole  blocks 
ol  Prince  Street  at  the  right,  which  are  still  intact,  with  even 
the  cobblestones  as  they  were  when  they  were  laid  by  the  Hessians 
j u-t  after  the  Revolution;  and  almost  everywhere  you  turn  in  the 
older  parts  of  tou  n  there  is  some  handsome  architecture  to  be  seen. 


These  two  blocks  of  Colonial  and  Federal  houses  on  Prince  Street  hare  no  equt 
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uilt  by  a  British  sea  captain  in  1751,  the  present  particular 
pride  of  this  mellow  old  home  down  near  the  river  is  the  dining 
room.  The  extraordinary  table,  set  here  for  formal  luncheon,  is 
composed  of  four  Chippendale  tilt-top  pedestals;  the  chairs, 
Chippendale;  the  hunting  board,  Hepplewhite.  The  table  lace  is 
point  de  Venise;  the  china,  Queen  Victoria's  favorite  pattern; 
the  rug,  a  handsome  Chinese  replica.  The  setting  and  flower 
arrangements  are  by  the  owner,  Mrs.  Berenice  Fleming-Holland. 


The  drawing-room  furniture  is  Sheraton;  the  chest  and  four-poster  in  the  bedroom  are  American   Chippendale. 


INTERIOR  PHOTOGRAPHS  BY  WESLEY  BALZ-JOYCE,  INC. 
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his  house  was  forty-one  years  old  in  1824,  when,  on  the  occasion 
of  a  parade  in  his  honor,  the  elderly  but  still  debonair  Marquis 
de  Lafayette  appeared  at  its  doorway  to  address  llie  throng  and 
give  a  toast  to  the  town.  Within,  as  a  labor  of  love,  the  richly 
carved  interiors  have  been  splendidly  restored  and  preserved  by  its 
present  owners,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Howard  Joynt,  and  furnished  to  per- 
fection with  the  finest  pieces  of  the  period,  making  the  house  one  of 
the  choice  examples  of  early  American  elegance  in  the  United  States. 
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ITS    REALLY   NECESSARY-  BUT   HARD  TO  EXPLAIN  TO  A    WIFE      *     BY   MARY   HASTINGS  BRADLEY 


KICK  and  rust,   I  think,"  said  Mrs.  Crosby  dreamily. 
"Hal he   and    rust?"   Mr.   Crosby    was   startled.     Mrs. 
Crosby  had  jusl   been  advocating  reducing  exercises 
and  his  wits  scrambled  to  know  how  he  was  to  rust. 
"Or  henna,"  Mrs.  Crosby  murmured. 
"Henna?"   Mentally  he  changed  trains.     He  said  vigor- 
mi -I  \,  "Now  don't  do  anything  to  your  hair!  It's  all  right 
the  way  it  is— that  gray  hardly  shows." 

"My  hair?     I'm  talking  about  curtains  for  this  room." 
"Oh!"   Mr.  Crosby  subsided  into  bis  book  again.  Then 
he  said,  "W  hat's  the  matter  with  the  ones  we  have?  They 
look  all  right  to  me." 

"Those  old  things?"  said  Mrs.  Crosby  with  gay  scorn. 
"I  Only  kept  those,  up  till  I  could  get  some  decent  fabrics 


again.  And  now  they've  got  the  very  thing  over  in  town. 
Sometimes  these  small  towns  have  the  very  best  selec- 
tions.   Of  course  the  price  is  horrible." 

Mr.  Crosby  opened  his  mouth,  but  on  swift  second  thought 
closed  it  soundlessly.  As  long  as  Mrs.  Crosby  continued  to 
be  interested  in  renovating  this  cabin,  so  long  would  the 
Crosby  family  continue  to  enjoy  the  summers  there.  Mr. 
Crosby  was  a  teacher  of  anthropology  and  a  fisherman. 
This  cedar  cabin  on  a  northern  lake,  fringed  by  hemlock 
and  white  birch,  was  to  him  the  noblest  place  in  the  world. 
His  father,  an  even  more  passionate  angler,  had  built  it 
when  the  lake  was  lonelier  and  so  lovelier,  when  there  were 
mi  new  cottages  tucked  behind  the  point  on  the  left  or  the 
Hutchinses'  big  place  beyond  (Continued  on  Pane  142) 
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There  was  a  sense  of  escapade  in  him,  of  buoyant 


escapade,  only  faintly  tinged  with  uneasiness 
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S$nu  wvtnan  Ancwb  mat  it b  letter  to  ww  atett man  too  wite/a.  m     ^Aw  ^JiicAaru  J</W«^ 


IT  a  recent  auction  in  one  of  the  largest  New  York  galler- 
/■  ics  an  incident  occurred  which  for  many  days  remained 
j\  the  focus  for  amused  conversation  among  art  dealers  and 
J.  1.  collectors.  Not  one  among  these  daily  visitors  to  the 
auction  rooms,  whose  occupation  or  passionate  activity  is  the 
never-ceasing  chase  after  art  treasures,  could  remember  a  sim- 
ilar episode. 

On  the  day  in  question  I  myself  had  come  with  the  inten- 
tion of  bidding  for  a  Boldini.  But  as  soon  as  I  entered  the 
overcrowded  gallery  I  realized  that  this  would  be  no  day  for 
bargains.  The  public  was  there — the  outsiders  who  senselessly 
drove  the  prices  high,  for  they  bought  pictures  with  no  idea 
of  their  value,  but  merely  because  they  appealed  to  them. 

As  I  stood  near  the  door,  studying  the  crowd,  my  rambling 
glance  became  fixed  on  a  man  in  one  of  the  back  rows.  I  knew 
that  head,  so  much  was  certain,  but  when  and  where  had  I 
seen  it  before?  I  had  always  been  proud  of  the  fact  that  any 
face,  seen  even  only  once,  was  registered  in  my  brain  as  if  on 
a  photographic  plate,  classified  according  to  name  and  other 
data.  Who  was  that  man  in  the  back  row? 

The  auctioneer  started  proceedings  at  last  with  his  cus- 
tomary monotonous  drawl.  Three  clerks  observed  closely  and 
reported  the  gestures  and  cries  of  the  bidders.  The  day  was,  as 
I  have  said,  taken  over  by  the  outsiders.  Prices  were  called 
out  by  members  of  the  audience,  whereas  in  the  usual  gather- 
ing of  dealers  and  collectors  not  a  sound  was  heard.  A  head 
nodded  gently,  a  hand  moved — that  was  all.  A  lift  of  the  eye- 
brow \sus  sufficient.  The  clerks,  familiar  with  the  faces  and 
habits  of  the  bidders,  were  able  to  interpret  the  minutest  mus- 
cular activity. 

Surprisingly  enough,  the  first  pictures  brought  relatively 
low  prices.  A  fairly  good  Courbet  went  for  only  $2100.  A 
Casarelli,  a  fifteenth-century  Italian  master,  was  turned  over 
to  its  new  owner  for  the  ridiculous  sum  of  $600. 

Perhaps  I  would  have  luck  with  my  Boldini?  Perhaps  the 
prices  would  not  go  so  high  as  I  had  feared?  The  atmosphere 
in  the  galleries  was  not  the  one  that  the  outsiders  usually 
brought  with  them.  The  tension,  the  excitement,  the  gambling- 
room  fever,  which  was  sometimes  diffused  through  the  room 
like  a  red  mist,  upsetting  the  most  cool,  calculating  brain  and 
seducing  to  bidding,  was  missing  today. 

The  next  picture  presented  for  bidding  did  not  really  be- 
long on  the  day's  schedule.    It  was  a  copy. 

"Number  twenty-seven,"  announced  the  auctioneer."  Copy 
of  a  painting  by  Alessandro  Magnasco — The  Temptations  of 
Saint  Anthony." 

It  seemed  to  me  that  despite  the  objectivity  with  which  he 
made  his  announcement,  an  attentive  listener  could  detect  a 


certain  contempt  in  his  voice.  Or  perhaps  it  was  only  my  im- 
agination. 

"May  I  open  at  fifty?  Do  we  say  fifty?  Who  will  make  it 
fifty?    .    .    .    Well,  then,  twenty-five?" 

A  hand  was  raised. 

"We  have  twenty-five.  .  .  .  Thank  you,  sir.  Is  there  any 

advance?" 

v 
"Thirty,"  corrected  one  of  the  clerks,  who  had  somewhere 

detected  the  movement  of  an  eyebrow  or  some  other  signal. 

"Thirty  is  the  bid.  ...  Is  there  any  advance?  I  have 
thirty.    .    .    .   May  I  say  thirty-five?" 

And  then  the  fantastic  happened. 

The  man  in  the  next-to-the-last  row,  whose  identity  had  so 
puzzled  me,  got  to  his  feet  and  announced,  "I  bid  ninety-four 
hundred  and  fifty-two  dollars  and  forty-seven  cents  for  this 
picture." 

There  was  a  moment  of  complete  silence.  Everyone  turned 
toward  the  back  of  the  room  to  stare  at  the  bidder.  Murmured 
conversation  and  laughter  began  here  and  there.  People  asked 
one  another  who  the  stranger  was. 

"No  jokes,  please,"  said  the  auctioneer.  His  tone  was  sol- 
emn, reproachful.  And  he  repeated,  "Number  twenty-seven, 
copy  of  a  painting  by  Alessandro  Magnasco.  Thirty  dollars  is 
the  bid.    ...    Is  there  any  advance?" 

"I  bid  ninety-four  hundred  and  fifty-two  dollars  and  forty- 
seven  cents,"  repeated  the  man  at  the  back.  He  raised  his 
voice  and  was  quite  obviously  annoyed  that  his  bid  had  not 
been  taken  seriously. 

There  was  another  pause.  The  three  clerks  looked  in  be- 
wilderment at  the  auctioneer,  who  was  himself  so  dumfounded 
that  he  required  time  to  recover  his  speech.  The  man  was  un- 
questionably insane. 

"Thirty  dollars  is  the  bid." 

"I  bid  ninety-four  hundred  and  fifty-two  dollars  and  forty- 
seven  cents." 

"Well,  then,  if  you  insist,  ninety-four  hundred  and  fifty- 
two  dollars  and  forty-five  cents." 

" and  forty-seven  cents,"  the  madman  corrected. 

"— — -  and  forty-seven  cents.  Is  there  any  advance?  Last 
call?  Sold  at  ninety-four  hundred  and  fifty-two  dollars  and 
forty-seven  cents." 

At  a  signal  from  the  auctioneer  one  of  the  clerks  hurried 
over  to  the  victorious  client  at  the  back  and  began  to  whisper 
with  him.  We  understood,  of  course,  what  was  happening. 
He  was  asking  for  a  deposit  as  a  guaranty  that  he  would  actu- 
ally take  the  picture. 

"A  check!"  we  heard  the  madman  scream.  "Out  of  the 

question."  (Continued  on  Pate  151) 
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beige  tweed  skirt,  cashmere 
iters  and  pearls,  calf  pumps. 


Cool,  dark  and  simple  for  trips  to  town  : 
tie-silk  suit,  rough  straw  hat,  strati-  bag. 


THERE'S  SOMETHING 


Mrs.  Clark  had  her  favorite  dinner  dress  made  by  a  local  seamstress.    It  is  green  shantung,  sim- 
ple, timeless.  If  hen  her  favorite  camellias  are  out  of  season,  she  wears  geraniums  or  carnations. 


Fresh  blue  chambray  for  spring  or  summer 
morning,  in   Middleburg  or  Cooper stoum. 


ABOUT  HER... 

her  easy  way  with  clothes 


She  has  a  natural  liking  for  simple,  intrinsic  fashions.  She 
always  has  a  seasonless  gray  or  beige  wool  suit,  a  pastel  sum- 
mer linen  dress,  a  collection  of  cashmere  sweaters,  silk  shirt*, 
cotton  shirtwaist  dresses,  a  basic  dinner  dress.  She  goes  from 
tweeds  or  cottons  to  evening  clothes,  never  worries  about  having 
"nothing  to  wear"  because  the  clothes  she  likes  have  an  in- 
variable and  a  lovely  fitness  to  the  country  life  she  lives.    .    .    . 

Mrs.  Stephen  Clark,  Jr.,  has  always  lived  in  Virginia,  in  the 
sweet,  rolling  land  that  is  the  heart  of  the  riding  country.  Her 
interests  are  genuine  and  uncomplicated:  her  husband,  her 
two-year-old  daughter  Susan,  their  two  homes — one  in  Mid- 
dleburg,  the  other  a  farm  near  Cooperstown,  New  York.  She 
entertains  naturally  and  constantly — a  few  guests  almost  every 
night — often  doing  a  quick  (and  delicious)  casserole  or  souffle 
and  salad  herself.  She  goes  to  Washington  and  New  York  for 
a  week  or  two  at  a  time.  This  summer  she  will  take  an  active 
part  in  the  International  Girl  Scout  meeting  in  Cooperstown. 

.Mrs.  Clark  is  likely  to  choose  the  same  kind  of  clothes  over 
and  over,  and  the  same  colors.  She  loves  green,  yellow,  blue. 
She  wears  yellow  shirts  with  her  gray  tweeds,  big  natural 
straw  hats  with  a  linen  dress  or  a  tie-silk  suit.    Her  favorite 
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Mother   in    white  organdy,   with   appliqued  block    paillettes,   ready 
for  a  party.  Daughter  in  pink-flowered  printed  challis,  ready  for  bed. 


dinner  dress  is  a  basic  green  shantung  which  she  wears  with 
pearls,  fresh  camellias,  geraniums  or  carnations.  She  likes 
her  day  skirts  fairly  short  and  easy  lo  walk  in,  loves  long  full 
ones  for  evening.  She  needs  and  has  lots  of  dinner  and  evening 
dresses,  the  kind  that  slay  in  fashion.  She  plays  tennis  ami 
gardens  in  shorts,  likes  blue  ehambray  for  mornings  on  the 
farm.  She  loves  cool  simple  jewelry — crystals,  blue  moon- 
stones, cultured  pearls — dislikes  an  armful  of  jangling  brace- 
lets. Her  clothes  are  country  America,  today  and  tomorrow, 
at  their  simplest  and  best.         *         BY  WILHELA  (.1  SUM  V\ 

Fashion  Editor  «>/"  the  Journal 

Summer  linen,  basque  style,  the  color  of  her  garden  daf- 
fodils: the  kind  of  summer  evening  dress  Mrs.  Clark  adores. 
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yjcu  €t^e  a  /tbuvwHe  witA  fati,  bAtn.  Your 

coloring  gives  you  a  look  of  delicacy  with  dash!  Use  a 
creamy  or  eggshell  powder.  II"  your  skin  has  natural  pink 
undertones,  choose  a  powder  with  a  hint  of  pink  in  it.  \void 
the  dark  or  yellow-tinted  make-ups  which  may  give  you  a 
-allow  look.  I  set  he  palest  rouge  (if  any)  as  a  sof 1  reflection 
of  your  lipstick  shade.  You  can  wear  main  lipstick  colors — 
s<»  let  the  colbr  of  your  clothes  help  you  decide.  The  pinky- 
rose  colors  look  new  with  navy,  gray,  turquOise  and  all  the 
pink-to-purple  shades.  True  reds  complement  beige,  yel- 
low and  all  shades  of  green.  If  you  wear  red,  use  a  harmo- 
nizing red  on  your  lips.  Brown  eyes  are  lovelj  with  a  touch 
of  violel  eye  shadow.  Itluc  eyes  respond  to  blue  shadow 
or  a  soft  chestnut  brown.  Keep  your  hair  immaculate 
and  glossy,  and don'l  allow  bunch)  little  hair  "bouquets" 
or  frivolous  ornaments  to  detract  from  its  dark  beauty. 
II  V>1  K  SM\  IS  OLIVE,  trj  a  powder  base  with  a  golden 
glow  to  niiig  it  to  life.  Follow  with  an  all-over  Huff  of 
clear  beige  powder.  Watch  out  lor  the  too  light  powders 
which  will  gi\c  you  a  mask  look.  The  crimson  and  poppy- 
red  lipstick  colors  are  becoming  to  you.  ivoid  the  purplj 
tones.  Trj  gray-green  eye  shadow  low  evening.  Test  the 
shades  of  summer  white  against  your  skin  to  see  whether 
the  creamy  or  blue-white  tones  are  becoming.  Then 
combine  thai  white  with  clear  \i\id  colors  to  add  fresh 
clarity  to  your  skin  —  vivaciousness  to  your  over-all  look! 
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Reality  Ktlilor  of  the  Journal 

0J/om  ate  a  fane  beetAead cfo  bfofrw/wllw  S/cmtfe/'  Your  make- 
up and  clothes  colors  can  turn  you  into  the  outstanding  person  your  hair  intends 
you  to  be.  Play  up  your  milky-white  skin  by  wearing  a  translucent  powder  with  flesh-to- 
peach  undertones.  Your  make-up  should  never  be  dark  or  opaque.  If  you  are  freckled, 
try  a  soft  flesh  shade  of  protective  cream  as  a  powder  base  and  follow  with  a  creamy 
powder.  For  evening,  try  a  green  or  bronze  eye  shadow,  dark  brown  mascara.  Your  orange 
lip-ticks  and  nail  polishes  are  put  away  in  favor  of  the  new  reds  Hooded  with  gold.  Protest 
the  old  pattern  that  redheads  "look  best  in  green"  by  avoiding  the  obvious.  Summer 
beige,  smoky  gray,  lemon  yellow  and  pink  in  a  pale  and  delicate  shade  are  subtly  flattering. 
For  contrast,  go  in  for  the  dramatic  with  brilliant  turquoise  or  deep  electric  blue. 
IF  YOIR  IIAIK  IS  AUBURN,  you  follow  this  formula  with  some  variations.  Your  make- 
up is  light,  too,  but  with  more  beige  tones.  For  a  change  in  your  lipstick  try  the  light, 
bright  pinks.  Beige,  gray  and  forest  green  will  make  your  hair  seem  richer  and 
your  skin  clearer— but  be  careful  in  choosing  browns,  which  may  look  somber  on  you. 
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*JC€€  €l/l€  €t  tPfyCtlPffl^-ttif}.  Your  eyes  are  somewhere  between  dark  brown  and 
bright  blue.  Your  skin  is  medium.  Your  hair  is  neither  blond  nor  brunet,  but  just  plain 
brown!  Janet  Leigh,  Hollywood  starlet  photographed' on  the  right,  illustrates  the  way 
you  can  dramatize  and  highlight  your  typical  American  coloring.  Take  advantage  of  your 
neutral  background.  Use  bright  accents  in  gay  scarfs,  ribbons,  handkerchiefs  or  other 
accessories  against  monochromatic  basic  colors.  You  like  variety.  If  your  color  accents 
are  vivid  reds  or  blues,  yellows  or  greens,  choose  a  vivid  lipstick  and  nail  polish  (not 
harsh!)  in  geranium,  crimson  or  coral  red.  Soft  pastel  accents  in  your  accessories  can  be 
enriched  with  pink-to-ruby-red  color  in  your  lips.  Shadow  your  eyes  in  relation  to  the 
colors  you  wear.  A  touch  of  green  on  your  eyelids  may  be  lovely  when  you  wear  gray,  green 
or  brown.  If  your  skin  is  dull,  animate  it  with  a  beige  powder  with  a  pink  or  peach  under- 
tone. Let  the  summer  sun  tint  you  a  becoming  golden  color  and  then  progress  to  a  darker, 
richer  make-up.  Try  to  encourage  a  surprise  of  high  lights  in  your  hair  through  regular 
shampoos,  lemon  or  camomile  rinses.  You  may  find  hidden  flecks  of  gold  or  copper  or  red! 


y/f.ffi  Afrit  ii  :>i/r<t  <Jt  </.>/  //<  hs/.  Sou 
have  a  feminine,  flower-petal  look.  With  the  clever  and 
restrained  use  <>l  make-up  you  can  enrich  tin-  uniform 
lightness  of  your  skin  and  hair  to  give  lull  bloom  to  your 
face.  I  se  a  flesh- toned  powder  base  followed  with  the  sheer- 
est him  of  peachy-beige  powder.  (If  you  tan.  tr\  a  bisque 
powder  over  a  slightl)  darker  hase.)  V  violet  or  misty-blue 
eye  shadow  -will  add  depth  of  color  to  your  eyes,  iecent 
your  eyebrows  and  lashes  with  a  fleeting  brush  of  warm 
brown.  Your  lipsticks  run  from  blush  pinks  to  cherry  reds 
(coral  is  pretty  with  a  tan),  but  too-bright  colors  are  a 
shock  to  your  fair  skin  !  In  summer  the  pale  beige  and  sandy 
colors  are  flattering  neutral  backgrounds  for  your  most 
becoming  accessory  colors  .  .  .  emerald  green,  sapphire 
blue,  tortoise,  purples  and  mauves.  When  your  skin  is  es- 
pecially fresh  and  glowing,  you  are  outstanding  in  black. 
YOUR  HAIR  IS  GOLDEN  OR  HONEY  BLOND,  the  color  of 
sunlit  wheat  fields.  Your  skin  has  a  healthy  pinky-brown 
color  in  it.  Try  a  golden-brown  powder.  If  your  eyebrows 
and  lashes  need  "bringing  out,"  try  golden  brown  on 
your  eyebrows,  darker  brow  n  on  lashes.  The  coral-red  and 
red-gold  lipsticks  are  flattering  to  you  — but  with  pastel 
shades  (especially  pink)  try  the  vibrant  pinks  and  rosy  reds. 
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Glamour  bed  jacket  of  white  eyelet  organdy,  puff  sleeves,  satin  ribbon. 
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Blue-and-white  dotted  swiss  with  Victorian 
push-up  sleeves,   washable,   not   expensive. 

Sheer  white  batiste,  lovely  revival  lor  night- 
gown and  rode,  with  eyelel  yoke,  puff  sleeves. 


Cool  and 


The  pretty  fashion  for  frothy 
cottons,  ruffles,  ribbons,  sashes 
and  petticoats  is  at  its  pret- 
tiest in  midsummer  negligees. 
This  is  the  summer  to  possess 
them,  to  allow  yourself  the 
luxury  of  looking  and  feeling 
utterly  feminine.  Some  for 
brides  and  country  vacation,  others  for  any 
Sunday    breakfast    or   quiet    supper   at    home. 

BY  RUTH  MARY  PACKARD 


For   summer  evenings,   white-ground   print,  ruffled   and 
appealing.     The    long   ribbon   sash    is    of   black   velvet. 

(Right)  White  crinkled  organdy  with  cool,  short  sleeves 
with  deep  cuffs,  black  velvet  ribbon  sash  knotted  with  a  rose. 


Mauve  organdy,  tied  with  matchii 
sash,  showing  three  pretty  pet 
coats,  lilac-trimmed  satin  slippei 


For  Freedom's  Birthday 

For  that  immortal  masterpiece,  the  Declaration  of  Independence, 
we  have  a  birthda)  celebration  ever)  year  on  the  Fourth  of  July.  It 
is  one  day  on  which  it  is  wel]  to  think  about  what  freedom  means. 
Hunt  up  a  copy  ol  the  Declaration  of  Independence  and  take  time 
to  read  it  through.  Gather  around  the  piano  and  sing  The  Battle 
Hymn  of  the  Republic  and  My  Country,  "I'is  of  Thee  as  they 
should  he  sung.  From  these  great  and  beautiful  words  of  the  past 
renew  the  courage  and  the  conviction  that  our  forefathers  had. 
And  for  the  menu  of  such  a  birthday  dinner  gi\e  a  little  thought 
to  those  days.  Life  wasn'l  just  red-white-and-blue  bunting  and 
paper  napkins  then.  There  are  a  thousand  books.  I  suppose,  w  rit- 
ten  and  being  written  about  our  colonial  beginnings.  What  they 
wore,  what  the)  ate.  those  aristocrats  of  our  earl)  days.  And  with- 
out waiting  another  minute  I  max  tell  you  that  they  did  them- 
selves well.  Such  roxal  Dresden  china,  such  superb  linens,  the 
magnificence   of   their    mahogany    and  (Continued  on  Page  130 
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Ham  W  bets 

Itoihil  Salmon        Sauce  N  i-rlc 

Pease 

W  atermelon  Pickles 

Pickled  Walnuts  Whigs 

Geranium  Jell] 

Dressed  Salad 

Blancmange  Willi  Pruil 

Poundcake  Tea 

(Serves  tt-H) 


Meals  of  frozen  foods  from  the  freezer  across  the  room  arc  cooked  quickly.    But  any  meal  is  conveniently  prepared  in  the  new  u-slmped  cooking  center. 
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MP  \  FREEZER  TOO/ 


Y  friends  call  me  the  Freezer  Fanatic,  because  I  continually  extol  the  fun  of  freezing. 
Ihit  Mrs.  T.  will  l>e  another  now!  In  winter  when  she  cannot  pick  her  own  crisp, 
fresh  vegetables  or  use  fresh  fruits  in  season, she'll  have  lasl  summer's,  or  Mr.  T.  can 
..II  bring  home  frozen  foods  from  town  and  tuck  them  away.  Besides,  when  there  is 
extra  curried  lamb  or  beef  steM  or  mince  pie  or  light  rolls — into  the  freezer  they  go  in  a 
jiffy  and  more  meals  arc  read)  for  heating  and  serving.  1  make  several  pies  and  cakes  at 
a  time  and  put  down  pari  of  them.    Or  freeze  dough  for  cookies  or  rolls. 

And  my  freezer  is  down  in  the  cellar.  In  1()(X),  when  the)  built  my  house,  they  didn't 
know  aboul  freezers  and  the  onl)  place  for  it  was  downstairs.  So  I  knew  exactly  how  the 
Journu.  reader  felt  who  wrote  that  she  was  at  her  wit's  end. 

"Our  home  was  built  in  1914,"  Mrs.  T.  wrote.  "We  have  lived  here  for  three  years 
and  love  it — except  the  kitchen,  which  was  built  thirty  years  ago,  thirty  years  too  soon. 
It  isn't  geared  to  modern  living   .    .    .    the  purchase  of  a  (Continued  on  Page  114) 
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Thirty  years  ago,  kitchen  ivas  modern;  nowpoor 
plan,  low  cabinets,  small  windows  outdate  it. 


■  Budget  Freezer  Spare.  A 
freezer  la  a  food  rherktny  «<■• 
fount  —  not  a  depomit  vault.  lUm't 
hoard  quantities  ot  the  fir  at  fooda 
available  and  have  no  apaee  for 
tavoritea  later. 

■  Chart  the  Contents.  Near  the 
freezer  keep  an  Inventory  of  fooda 
and  their  loeatlon  for  eaay  meal- 
time seleetlona.  Vae  oldeat  purk- 
agea  tlrat.  Plan  to  keep  It  nearly 
full  all  year. 

■  When  You  Freeze.  Vae  freah 
fooda,  and  paekaye  promptly. 
Freezing  preaervea,  but  doea  not 
improve  yuulity.  Proper  packag- 
ing proteeta  fooda  from  drying  In 
below-freezing  air.  Seleet  ear- 
tona  and  wrappings  deaigned  for 
freezer  uae  —  ordinary  refriger- 
ator wrapplnga  are  unauttable. 
Label  and  date  eavh  paekaye. 

■  When  You  Buy  Frozen  Food. 
Go  to  dealera  who  have  apeetal 
eabtneta  to  keep  fooda  aolldly 
frozen.  Look  for  timely  aalea  and 
dlaeounta  for  quantity  ordera. 

■  Plan  for  Variety.  Wide  aa- 
aortmenta  of  frozen  fooda  add 
interval  to  meala  —  but  tt'a  waste- 
ful to  freeze  many  daba.  For 
quirk  meals,  plan  frozen  fooda  for 
complete  menua. 


1  Lolling  under  the  cherry  tree 

Is  a  very  good  way  to  spend  the  hours 
Of  a  July  day — and  smell  the  flowers, 
And  dream  of  those  to  be. 

2  Dream  dish  in  two  parts:  Prepare  a  package  of 
macaroni  or  spaghetti  by  boiling,  draining  well  and 
at  once  putting  in  a  double  boiler  with  a  quart  of  rich 
cream  sauce.  Keep  this  hot.  Heat  and  grease  as 
many  individual  casseroles  as  you  need.  Use  pretty 
deep  dishes.  Now  put  a  layer  of  macaroni  in  the 
casseroles.  Salt  and  pepper. 

II  This  noes  on :  A  chopped  sardine  goes  in  each  next, 
all  very  fine,  then  a  slice  or  two  of  ripe  tomato 
sprinkled  with  basil.  One  or  two  broiled  mushrooms 
are  cut  up  and  added.  Now  very  carefully  break  a 
fresh  egg  on  top  of  the  tomato;  don't  break  the  yolk. 
Cover  them  with  cream  sauce  and  finish  your 
casseroles  with  macaroni  and  sauce,  broiled  bacon, 
cut  crosswise,  four  pieces  to  a  casserole.  Cover  with 
fine  crumbs  and  Parmesan  cheese  and  brown  in  the 
oven  or  under  the  broiler.  Be  sure  they're  bubbling 
hot  and  served  with  water  cress  and  orange-and- 
onion  salad.  There's  something  here. 

4  Now  you  can  get  a  whole  shore  dinner,  Maine 
style— and  that  means  lobster  and  clams — all  ready 
for  your  beach  party  or  clambake.  They  come  sea- 
fresh,  right  from  Christmas  Cove.  And  plenty  for 
a  crowd.    Best  eaten  in  the  full  of  the  moon. 

."»  What  do  you  know?  I  hear  that  up  in  Vermont 
they  aren't  going  to  call  it  "sugar  bush"  any  more. 
It's  going  to  be  "  sugar  vineyards."  Wonderful  people, 
those  Vermonters. 

<»  One  for  that  coming-up  party— and  you  know 
they  will  be  coming,  nice  weather,  new  car  and  every- 
thing. Make  a  really  thin  griddlecake  mixture  with 
cream  added.  About  like  heavy  cream  is  the  ticket. 
Bake  it  large— the  size  of  your  griddle  or  heavy  iron 
pan.   Bake  on  one  side  only. 

7  Second  Stanza:  Lay  each  one  aside.  Prepare  a 
very  fine  chopped-mushroom  filling  in  brown  sauce, 
quite  thick.  Spread  it  on  a  slab  or  platter  to  cool 
itself  off  to  lukewarm.  Spread  the  browned  side  of  the 
cakes  with  this  and  roll  up.  Cut  up  in  two-inch  pieces, 
dip  in  beaten  egg  and  very  fine  cracker  crumbs  and 
fry  in  deep  fat.    How  well  little  things  repay  one. 

U  Why  not,  for  a  change,  serve  with  the  soup  course 
(hot  or  cold  i  little  Parkerhouse  rolls,  homemade,  I 
hope,  about  the  size  of  a  silver  dollar?  Have  them 
hot  and  buttered. 

!l  Sandwiches  you  asked  for,  here  are  two.  One 
sweet  lor  the  don't-cares,  one  the  other  way  for  the 
watch-it  brigade.  Maple  sugar,  butter  and  finely 
chopped  walnuts  made  into  a  paste,  spread  on  thin 
slices  of  whole-wheat  bread,  rolled  up  and  cut  into 
little  rounds. 

IO  The  turn-the-other-cheekers  get  this:  Take  thin 
slices  of  bread,  brush  one  side  with  melted  butter 
or  margarine.  <  >n  the  other  lay  thin  slices  of  ham,  the 
same  of  sharp  cheese.  Roll  up.  Skewer  with  tooth- 
picks. And  these,  my  Iambs,  are  put  in  the  oven  to 
get  nice  and  brown  and  as  crisp  as  ever  was.  Remem- 
ber the  buttered  side  is  outside.  Men  may  come  along 
and  eat  them  all.  but  what  can  you  do?  Nothing. 


11  Answer  to  query:  My  dear  Estella:  Petite  mar- 
mite  is  definitely  not  French  for  "little  mamma." 
It's  a  soup — with  carrots  and  things.  A  vegetable  soup. 
Often  served  in  little  crocks.  Now  you  go  on  calling 
mother  mother  and  the  marmiles  can  take  care  of 
themselves. 

12  But  getting  my  mind  on  soup  more  or  less,  that 
elegant  cream  of  mushroom  soup  makes  a  great  sauce 
for  spaghetti.  Add  a  few  fresh  mushrooms,  a  small 
onion,  a  piece  of  garlic,  all  chopped  fine  and  sauteed. 
Add  the  spaghetti,  put  in  a  casserole.  Sprinkle  with 
cheese,  bake  to  a  bubble.  Bread?  French  loaf. 
Salad?  Green. 

Ill  We  used  to  cool  melons  in  the  melon  patch  by 
covering  them  with  leaves.  We  do  better  now,  via  re- 
frigerators. Melons  are  wonderful  all  around  the  clock. 
For  a  dessert,  cut  melons  in  thick  rings,  fill  with 
jellied  fruit,  add  an  umbrella  of  vanilla  ice  cream. 

14  Blueberry  muffins  are  the  queen  of  muffins— if 
they  are  queens,  I  mean.  Have  plenty  of  berries  in 
the  batter — a  cup  to  your  muffin  receipt  is  about 
right.  Don't  overlook  blueberry  pudding  and  blue- 
berry griddlecakes  either.  They  are  among  those 
summer  dishes  we  can't  do  without. 

I."»  Early  apples  are  about,  the  little  come-earlys. 
Make  up  a  batch  of  fritters  and  serve  them  with  hot 
raspberry  sauce.  And  this  sounds  good  enough  to  eat. 

Hi  For  the  hors-d'oeuvre  tray  or  whatever,  stuff 
some  of  those  big  jumbo  prunes  with  chutney,  then 
wrap  in  thin  bacon  slices  and  broil  until  the  bacon  is 
crisp.   Have  to  hook  them  up  with  toothpicks. 

IT  Got  to  have  something  extra  for  Sunday- 
morning  breakfast.  Broil  some  thick  slices  of  ripe  or 
green  tomatoes,  sprinkled  with  basil,  and  serve  a 
poached  egg  tottering  precariously  on  top.  Have 
extra  slices  and  plenty  of  bacon  too.  Or  broiled  ham. 

Ill  From  an  old  cookbook:  "At  our  ladies'  meeting 
one  of  our  members  reported  that  her  husband  had 
said  that  he  and  his  friends  called  doughnuts  sinkers. 
We  had  a  good  laugh  and  one  lady  asked  'But  do  they 
eat  I  hem?'  'I'm  afraid  so,  but  never  in  my  house.'  We 
all  echoed  her  sentiments."  There's  one  break  the 
boys  got  themselves. 

HI  Cut  Italian  squash  in  thin  slices  and  fry  until 
tender.  Peel  and  slice  some  mushrooms  and  saute 
them  too.  Take  them  both  out  and  put  them  together 
in  layers  in  a  casserole  with  Parmesan  cheese  between. 
Cover  with  buttered  crumbs  and  cheese,  add  little 
pieces  of  butter  or  margarine  and  put  in  a  hot  oven  to 
brown.  This  is  delicious,  and  not  a  carrot  in  sight. 


//(//</.    Vote 


Travel  north,  travel  south, 

East  or  \»  esl . 

\ik1  you  will  find  home's  best. 

Take  a  little  flier  l<>  the  moon  or  Mars, 
\  i - —  it  the  Pleiades,  those  seven  sister  stars. 
You  haw  ■  ■■>   permission  -<>  far  to  roam 
Vnil  you  will  find   this  star  dust 
right  lure  al  home. 


20  One  of  my  favorite  favorites  is  coffee  jelly.  I 
like  it  strong  and  flavored  with  vanilla  and  not  too 
stiff.  Plain  cream  or  whipped  is  all  right  with  me. 
But — I  got  a  surprise  the  other  day.  Had  coffee  jelly 
with  pineapple  sauce.  And  liked  it. 

21  You  might  try  glazing  fruit  with  maple  sugar. 
Take  apple  rings,  for  instance.  Cut  them  fairly  thick. 
Leave  the  skin  on.  Cook  the  sugar  and  water  down 
to  a  heavy  sirup,  then  put  in  the  apples.  Turn  oc- 
casionally. And  with  ham  or  bacon. what  could  be 
sweeter  than  they? 

22  Serving  a  tomato  aspic  for  luncheon?  When  you 
chop  it,  add  a  tablespoon  or  two  of  finely  chopped, 
well-drained  and  chilled  cucumber. 

'211  If  by  chance  you  should  come  by  a  real  coconut, 
you'll  get  a  lot  of  advice  as  to  what  to  do.  Don't  do 
most  of  it.  But  for  one  thing,  you  might  grate  it,  put 
the  grated  coconut  (or  the  moist  canned  variety)  in 
a  big  bowl,  fill  the  bowl  with  vanilla  ice  cream  and 
cover  the  whole  thing  with  shaved  chocolate. 

24  Did  I  tell  you  of  chicken  rice  pudding?  If  I  did, 
in  some  far-off  time,  what  of  it?  Twice-told  tales  are 
twice  as  good — maybe.  So  for  this  chicken-rice  busi- 
ness, prepare  a  chicken,  as  for  a  chicken  pie,  with 
plenty  of  gravy. 

2."»  Cook  some  rice  and  use  it  to  line  a  greased  glass 
baking  dish  generously.  Fill  it  with  the  chicken  and 
gravy,  well  seasoned,  and  set  to  bake  in  the  oven  until 
it  bubbles  and  the  sides  and  bottom  get  a  little  brown. 

2(»  It's  handy  sometimes,  like  having  a  piece  of 
string  in  the  car  (I  do,  always,  just  in  case),  to  have 
a  really  keepable  cheese  spread  in  the  refrigerator. 
Use  it  for  canapes  or  sandwiches.  Covered  up  tight, 
it  will  stay  a  spread  for  several  days  and  not  an  old 
lump  to  be  forever  making  trips  to  the  double  boiler. 

27  This  is  the  way  to  make  this  spread:  In  the  double 
boiler  put  three  quarters  of  a  pound  of  sharp  Amer- 
ican cheese.  Cook  it  till  it's  smooth  with  a  little  dry 
mustard,  one  half  cup  of  milk,  salt  to  taste,  and  an 
egg  beaten  so  it  can  see  daylight  stirred  in  at  the  last. 

211  Fruit  cup  for  a  hot  day:  Roll  well-chilled, 
drained  grapefruit  segments  in  sugar,  then  in  finely 
chopped  mint.  Serve  in  sherbet  glasses  very  cold 
with  sprig  of  fresh  mint  in  the  center. 

2!l  Boil  some  of  those  tiny  new  and  unworldly  po- 
tatoes. They  are  about  as  desirable  as  things  come. 
Carefully  take  off  their  jackets.  Have  some  butter  or 
margarine  fairly  hot  in  the  pan.  Put  in  the  potatoes. 
Keep  them  moving  until  they're  nice  and  brown  all 
over.  Serve  with  fish,  meat  or  chicken. 

JIO  A  reminder:  Always  add  the  juice  of  a  lemon 
when  you  make  a  jellied  fruit  salad  with  ginger  ale. 
And  it  doesn't  take  all  the  Roquefort  cheese  there  is 
to  make  a  wonder-working  Roquefort  salad  dressing. 
Just  a  little  piece  does  it. 

Ill  It's  July  and  hot  and  I  wish  you  could  see  my 
garden.  Be  that  as  it  may,  here's  my  garden  note  for 
the  month.  When  you  look  at  a  leek  you  think  you're 
looking  at  a  leek.  Well,  you  are  not.  You  are  looking 
at  an  Allium  porrum.  Try  to  remember,  won't  you? 
But  perhaps  you'd  better  not  try  it  at  your  market. 
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CAMPBELL'S  CONSOMME-  SW  JMuL 


Not  long  ago,  jellied  consomme  was  a  specialty  of  fine 
restaurants,  a  rare  and  unusual  treat  known  to  a  relative  few. 
But  more  and  more  people  tried  it  and  liked  it — until  now 
jellied  consomme  is  a  favorite  of  millions,  a  regular  summertime 
dish  on  family  tables  all  across  the  country.  And  America's 
favorite  consomme  is  Campbell's.  Have  you  tried  it — jellied  to 
a  cool,  sparkling  amber?  You'll  taste  the  deep  flavor  of  beef. 
You'll  notice  how  the  flavor  is  pointed  up  by  tomatoes,  celery, 
carrots  and  parsley — all  strained  to  a  clear  broth.  It's  no  trouble 
to  serve.  Follow  the  directions  on  this  page  and  on  the  label. 


CONSOMME 


consomme 
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WUMMER, 


*      Choose  the  outdoor  exercises 
*    that  are  best  for  you. 

S U  m mer  weekends  and  vacations  are 
ideal  times  to  enjoy  healthy  outdoor 
exercise.  You  should,  however,  be 
careful  not  to  over-exercise. 

The  businessman  in  the  middle 
years  of  life  who  works  in  an  office  all 
week  and  over-exerts  on  weekends 
may  do  himself  more  harm  than  good. 
So  choose  activities  that  are  suitable 
for  your  age.  Better  still,  see  your 
doctor  for  advice  about  the  exercise 
you  can  enjoy  safely  this  summer. 


O      Follow  common  sense  rules 
'    for  safety  in  the  water. 

Swimming  is  excellent  exercise,  for 
you  use  nearly  every  muscle  in  your 
body — but  every  swimmer  should  re- 
member a  few  precautions. 

It's  best  to  swim  where  there  are 
lifeguards,  as  even  the  strongest  swim- 
mer may  suffer  a  cramp  and  need  help. 
After  a  full  meal,  it's  wise  to  wait  two 
hours  or  so  before  you  go  in  the  water; 
and  prior  to  diving,  find  out  if  the 
water  is  deep  enough  for  safety. 


3. 


Be  careful  about  getting  your 
summer  sun  tan. 


Sunburn  can  be  painful  and  serious. 
For  a  safe  tan,  doctors  usually  rec- 
ommend starting  with  a  short  period 
(about  10  minutes),  and  gradually 
lengthening  the  time  of  exposure. 

While  most  sun  tan  oils  or  creams 
help  you  tan  safely,  you  may  still  get 
a  sunburn  if  you  stay  too  long  in 
direct  sunlight.  Over-exposure  to  the 
sun,  especially  when  you  are  exercis- 
ing strenuously,  may  also  lead  to  sun- 
stroke, or  heat  exhaustion. 


/,      Remember  that  many  summer 
*    hazards  can  be  avoided. 

A' bad  case  of  poison  ivy  can  spoil 
your  vacation,  so  learn  to  recognize 
this  plant,  and  stay  away  from  it.  If 
you  give  prompt  attention  to  cuts  and 
bruises,  you  can  help  prevent  the  start 
of  infection. 

In  spite  of  all  your  precautions,  ac- 
cidents may  still  occur,  so  it's  wise  to 
have  a  well-equipped  first  aid  kit  avail- 
able. In  addition,  following  the  rules 
of  good  health  will  also  help  you  to  a 
healthier  summer. 


To  help  you  enjoy  your  sum- 
mer, Metropolitan  has  prepared 
an  envelope  of  summer  health 
suggestions.  It  includes  leaflets 
on  First  Aid  and  vacation  hazards. 
Send  today  for  your  envelope  of 
Metropolitan's  "Summer  Health 
Suggestions,"   78-J. 
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"Mr.  Macdonald?  I'm  so  glad,"  said 
Mrs.  Rome.  "Won't  you  sit  down?" 

Mr.  Macdonald  sat  down  and  gave  a 
glance  round  the  club.  It  was  obvious  to 
Mrs.  Rome  that  he  disliked  it  all  very  much 
indeed.  His  eyes  turned  to  her,  and,  with 
great  relief,  she  saw  their  expression  change. 
Timid  as  she  was,  she  could  not  help  feeling 
sure  that  Mr.  Macdonald  liked  the  look  of 
her. 

Mr.  Macdonald  did.  She  was  the  antith- 
esis of  what  he  had  expected  to  find.  Dun- 
can Macdonald  had  found  nothing  exhila- 
rating in  the  prospect  of  meeting  his  future 
stepmother-in-law.  But  this  woman  was  no 
fat,  flashing,  bejeweled  hag.  She  was  slim, 
pretty  and  quiet  and — yes,  she  was  actually 
shy.  Thank  God,  she  was  all  right. 

Mrs.  Rome,  less  vehemently,  reached  ex- 
actly the  same  conclusion  about  Mr.  Mac- 
donald. He  was  a  little  gauche  and  looked 
as  out-of-place  as  herself  in  these  surround- 
ings, but  he  was  sturdy,  with  hair  the  shade 
of  red  she  most  liked,  and  his  eyes  were 
brown  and  steady. 

"We  were  very  glad  you  rang  up,"  she 
said.  "It's  such  a  pity  I'm  going  off  tomor- 
row. You  don't  live  in  London,  do  you?" 

Mr.  Macdonald  looked  surprised  and  a 
little  annoyed  at  this  extraordinary  sug- 
gestion. He  had  always  lived,  and  would 
always  live,  in  Scotland.  In  the  Highlands 
of  Scotland.  He  would  not  dream  of  living 
anywhere  else.  He  worked  in  a  firm  of  law- 
yers— of  which  his  father  was  the  head— at 
Fort  William.  He  came  to  London  seldom,  re- 
luctantly, and  always  on     

his  father's  business. 

"And  I' m  always  thank- 
ful to  be  back,"  he  said. 

The  music  stopped  and 
Duncan  turned  and  looked 
toward  the  dancers. 

"Which  one,"  he  asked,      ■■MM 
"is  your  daughter?" 

"There— with  the  tall,   fair  man, 
Mrs.  Rome.  "The  dark  girl  in  white." 

"  I  see.  She's  very  pretty,  isn't  she?"  said 
Duncan  sincerely. 

Mrs.  Rome  could  only  agree.  It  was  stupid 
to  deny  that  Helen  was  lovelier  than  any 
other  girl  in  the  room.  She  watched  her  as 
she  drew  near — cool,  slender  and  graceful. 

"Helen,  this  is  Mr.  Macdonald,"  she  said 
as  her  daughter  came  up. 

Helen  glanced  at  Duncan.  Copper  top; 
wide  shoulders;  on  the  clumsy  side  and 
probably  heavy  in  hand.  "How  d'you  do," 
she  said. 

Mr.  Macdonald  eyed  her.  He  didn't  like 
dark  and  assured  beauties.  He  liked  them 
tender  and  blue-eyed  and 

"Mr.  Hunter— Mr.  Macdonald." 

Nothing  much,  thought  Duncan.  One  of 
the  usual  about-towners.  Looked  quite  at 
home  on  the  blue  plush. 

The  two  returned  to  the  dance  floor,  leav- 
ing Duncan  to  continue  his  conversation 
with  Mrs.  Rome. 

"You  haven't,"  We  said,  sincere  pity 
sounding  in  his  voice,  "you  haven't  met 
Lucille?" 

"No,"  said  Mrs.  Rome.  "I  shall  see  her 
tomorrow — she's  going  to  meet  me.  And 
you,"  she  added  with  a  sympathy  that 
equaled  Duncan's,  "have  never  met  Lucille's 
father." 

"No— pity,"  said  Duncan.  "But  you  see, 
the  whole  thing  was — well,  it  was  awfully 
sudden.  I  don't  want  to  bore  you,  but " 

"Please  tell  me,"  said  Mrs.  Rome. 

Duncan,  only  too  delighted,  poured  out 
his  tale,  and  Mrs.  Rome  listened  with  ab- 
sorbed interest. 

He  had  set  out,  not  long  ago,  on  what  he 
had  regarded  as  a  routine  business  trip.  He 
was  to  inspect,  for  one  of  the  Macdonald 
clients,  a  large  studio  in  London  which  was 
being  sold  by  an  artist.  The  artist Dun- 
can paused  and  put  a  question. 

"You  haven't  met  Lucille's  brother?" 

Mrs.  Rome  shook  her  head,  regretting  the 
timidity  which  had  moved  her  to  plead  for 


^  One  should  never  think  of 
T  death,  one  should  think  of 
life.  That  is  real  piety. 

—DISRAELI. 


the  quietest  of  weddings,  with  only  Helen 
present. 

The  artist,  Duncan  went  on,  had  turned 
out  to  be  a  young  man  about  his  own  age — 
twenty-four.  He  had  bought  the  studio  a 
short  time  before  and,  finding  London  un- 
congenial, had  decided  to  sell  it  and  return 
to  his  home  in  Devonshire. 

The  business  had  soon  been  concluded. 
The  interview  over,  Mr.  Rome  invited  Mr. 
Macdonald  to  stay  to  tea.  The  two  gentle- 
men were  joined  by  Mr.  Rome's  sister,  Lu- 
cille, who  was  on  a  visit  to  the  capital. 

At  this  point,  Mr.  Macdonald's  narrative 
appeared  to  come  to  an  end.  He  stared  at 
Mrs.  Rome  absently,  and  for  so  long,  that 
she  was  finally  compelled  to  prompt  him. 

"Lucille  came  in "  she  said  gently. 

"Yes,"  said  Duncan  slowly.  "She  came  in. 
I]  tried  to  get  up,  but  I  couldn't,  and  I  just 
sat  there  and — well,  I  sort  of  stared  at  her. 
She  looked  like — like " 

His  voice  died  away  and  after  a  long  pause, 
during  which  the  band  had  time  to  play  two 
encores,  Mrs.  Rome  learned  that — in  the 
course  of  the  next  five  days— the  engagement 
of  Lucille  and  Duncan  had  been  "all  fixed 
up."  A  small  matter  of  Lucille's  half- 
engagement  to  a  young  man  living  near  her 
home  had  been  dismissed  by  Mr.  Macdonald 
as  a  "sort  of  boy-and-girl  affair." 

Mrs.  Rome's  blue  eyes  were  wet  as  the 
story  came  to  an  end.  She  promised  Duncan 
to  convey  his  love  to  her  stepdaughter.  "  But 
you'll  soon  be  down  yourself,"  she  said. 
^^^^^^^^  "Yes,"  agreed  Duncan. 

^        He  paused  and  seemed  to 
have  a  little  difficulty  in 
framing  his  next  sentence. 
"I'm  glad  I  met  you,"  he 
said  at  last.  "I  mean,  I'm 
glad  you're — well,  like  this. 
MMMM        Lucille's  very  gentle  and 
I   was  a  bit  worried   for 
fear— well,  as  as  a  matter  of  fact,  I  wanted 
you  to  be  just  as  you  are." 

Mrs.  Rome  looked  at  him  gratefully  and 
felt  that  he  had  done  much  to  bridge  the  gap 
which  lay  between  her  and  her  new  relations. 
She  was  beginning  to  express  something  of 
this  feeling,  when  the  music  stopped  and  the 
dance  ended.  Soon  Helen  was  making  prep- 
arations for  departure. 

As  the  two  men  rose,  Natalie  realized  with 
a  sick  feeling  that  the  last  evening  was  over. 
Tomorrow — today — she  was  to  go  away  and 
leave  Helen  behind. 

Helen,  watching  her  mother  anxiously, 
saw  with  concern  and  a  touch  of  impatience 
her  fleeting  look  of  panic  and  wished  that 
the  parting  was  over  and  done  with. 

It  was,  thought  Helen,  fantastic.  For  over 
ten  years  she  had  managed  her  mother,  ar- 
ranged her  affairs,  augmented  her  slender 
income,  tried  to  turn  her  from  a  tweed-clad 
little  mouse  into  a  well-turned-out  towns- 
woman.  She  had  never  asked  her  mother's 
advice  on  any  matter  whatsoever,  and  had 
stood  firmly  on  her  own  feet  since  her  father's 
death.  She  was  young,  successful,  sought 
after  and  utterly  self-sufficient.  And  her 
mother  still  needed  to  be  convinced  that  she 
was  not  doing  wrong  in  going  away  and  leav- 
ing her.  Mothers,  decided  Helen,  were  im- 
possible. 

Six  hours'  sleep  served  to  restore  to  Mrs. 
Rome  some  of  the  courage  which  had  ebbed 
the  night  before.  She  lay  for  some  time  form- 
ing a  determination  to  fix  her  mind  upon 
practical  matters.  Her  eyes  went  from  the 
suitcases,  packed  and  ready  on  the  floor,  to 
the  clock  on  the  wall,  and  her  face  whitened. 
She  longed  desperately  for  the  quality  of 
self-possession  that  all  other  women  of  her 
acquaintance  seemed  to  possess,  and  won- 
dered whether  her  parents  had  omitted,  as 
Helen  so  often  asserted,  to  pour  enough 
stiffening  mixture  into  her  composition. 

She  had  been  born  and  brought  up  in  a 
quiet,  remote  country  rectory.  An  only  child, 
and  delicate,  she  had  not  been  sent  to  school; 
her  father  gave  her  a  sound  education  and 
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her  mother  taught  her  that  she  must  be- 
have with  gentle  courtesy  to  all  people  at 
all  times. 

The  country  rectory,  the  gentle  parents 
were  replaced,  almost  insensibly,  by  an  even 
more  remote  rectory  in  which  there  was  a 
kind,  gentle  husband  and,  soon  afterward,  a 
delightful  little  daughter.  For  eleven  years 
Natalie  Forrester's  life  continued  its  smooth 
course.  Her  husband  taught  the  little 
daughter— not  only  her  lessons,  but  to  ride, 
to  hunt,  to  milk  cows,  judge  cattle  and  even 
to  bowl  straight.  Natalie  was  approaching 
the  task  of  making  her  behave  with  gentle 
courtesy  when,  without  warning,  her  world 
turned  upside  down.  Her  husband,  after 
only  two  days'  illness,  died,  and  Natalie 
found  herself  with  nothing  in  the  world  but  a 
small  daughter,  a  smaller  income,  good  teeth, 
sound  lungs  and  a  shy,  retiring  manner. 

For  a  few  months  life  went  on  unevent- 
fully and  then  Helen  Forrester,  who  was  just 
over  twelve,  informed  her  mother  that  this, 
in  her  opinion,  was  no  way  to  live  and  that 
they  must  immediately  live  in  some  other 
way.  Natalie,  looking  into  her  daughter's 
intelligent,  calm  brown  eyes,  invited  Helen 
to  make  some  suggestions  as  to  the  proposed 
changes.  From  that  moment  Helen,  taking 
the  reins  of  the  modest  family  buggy  into 
her  small,  capable  hands,  had  driven  it 
where  she  would. 

Ihey  had  moved  almost  at  once  into  a 
pretty  little  house  in  the  middle  of  a 
near-by  town,  the  rent  of  which  was  covered 
by  the  acquisition  of  two  mistresses  from  the 
school  as  paying  guests.  The  next  journey 
was  of  Helen  herself  to  a  boarding  school,  and 
three  years  later  the  pretty  house  was  given 
up  and  Mrs.  Forrester  found  herself  in  a 
small  flat  in  London. 

Natalie  settled  down  and  accustomed  her- 
self to  the  new  life,  while  Helen  presented 
herself  at  the  firm  of  May  belle  et  Cie  and 
was  given  a  post  as  junior  saleswoman. 

It  was  only,  said  Helen,  a  beginning — and 
so  it  had  proved.  At  twenty-two,  Helen  For- 
rester was  holding  an  important  position  in 
the  firm  and  drawing  a  salary  which  her 
mother  considered  almost  too  much  for  a 
young  woman.  There  was  nothing  of  the 
country  about  Helen  now  except  her  clear 
skin  and  delicate  color;  in  everything  else — 
perfection  of  grooming,  elegance  and  finish — 
she  was  a  townswoman. 

It  was  natural  that  she  should  be  admired, 
and  Natalie  had  more  than  once  wept  se- 
cretly at  the  despair  of  young  men  who  loved 
without  hope  of  return.  But  she  had  never 
seen  any  man  who  was,  in  her  opinion, 
worthy  of  her  daughter.   Never,  until 

Until  William  Rome  appeared. 

Helen  met  him  at  a  large  party  given  by 
Mrs.  Creech,  the  head  of  Maybelle,  to  cele- 
brate her  daughter's  engagement.  The  bride- 
groom-elect was  a  cheerful  young  lieutenant 
in  His  Majesty's  Navy  and  Captain  Rome, 
in  London  on  business,  had  agreed  to  look  in 
for  a  moment  to  drink  a  toast  to  his  lieu- 
tenant's bride.  The  toast  drunk,  William 
Rome  threaded  his  way  determinedly 
through  the  throng  and  to  the  exit,  where  he 
found  an  extremely  pretty  girl  about  to  take 
possession  of  the  only  taxi  in  sight.  He  pro- 
posed dropping  her  at  her  destination  and 
going  on  to  his  own,  and  Helen  agreed,  only 
stipulating  that  they  should  call  for  her 
mother  at  her  dressmaker's  on  the  way. 

Natalie  was  called  for  and  in  the  course  of 
the  next  fortnight  William  Rome,  his  busi- 
ness forgotten,  paid  daily  visits  to  the  little 
flat.  Natalie  became  miserable  at  the  con- 
viction that  Helen  was  going  to  break  the 
poor  man's  heart.  The  thought  of  William 
Rome  wretched  gave  her  a  feeling  of  de- 
pression and  she  waited  for  the  outcome 
of  the  affair,  confused  and  bewildered  at 
the  realization  that  she  would  be  equally 
miserable  to  learn  that  Helen  was  to  marry 
a  man  twenty-five  years  older  than  herself— 
a  widower,  moreover,  with  a  grown-up  son 
and  daughter— or  that  she  was  to  refuse  him 
and  break  so  manly  a  heart. 

At  the  end  of  the  fortnight,  Captain 
Rome,  after  a  consultation  with  Helen, 
called  at  the  flat,  found  Natalie  alone,  and 
asked  her  to  become  his  wife. 
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The  effect  of  this  proposal  on  the  unpre- 
pared Natalie  was  so  shattering  that  it  took 
all  Helen's  and  William's  patience  and  affec- 
tion to  bring  her  to  a  point  at  which  she 
would  even  consider  the  matter.  She  ad- 
mitted to  Helen— almost  in  parentheses— 
that  yes,  of  course  she  loved  William.  But 
to  leave  Helen  was  unthinkable. 

It  had  been  difficult,  but  William  had  held 
on  and  in  the  end  had  his  reward.  They  had 
married  and  William  had  gone  on  what  he 
intended  to  be  his  final  voyage.  Natalie  was 
to  go  to  his  home — Romescourt,  near  the 
village  of  Dummerton,  in  Devonshire— and 
choose  one  of  the  two  available  cottages 
which  his  father  was  holding  for  them. 

It  was,  perhaps,  neither  William's  plead- 
ing nor  Helen's  arguments  which  finally  suc- 
ceeded in  overcoming  Natalie's  hesitation. 
William,  in  a  moment  of  inspiration,  had 
pointed  out  to  her  that  he  had  a  son — a  son 
who  was  young,  handsome  and  heart-whole. 
Jeremy  was  now  living  with  his  grandparents 
at  Romescourt;  and  what,  William  asked 
craftily,  could  be  more  natural  than  Helen, 
on  a  visit,  and  meeting  Jeremy — well,  who 
knew? — probably 

Who  knew,  indeed?  Mrs.  Rome,  lying  and 
staring  at  the  ceiling  on  her  last  morning  in 
London,  recalled  this  heartening  possibility 
and,  strengthened,  she  rose  and  dressed. 

Helen,  hurrying  in  from  her  own  room, 
peered  into  the  mirror  over  her  mother's 
shoulder  and  turned  to  flick  a  few  imaginary 
specks  from  her  skirt.  Mrs.  Rome  looked  at 
her  with  gentle  approval. 

"That's  a  lovely  suit,  Helen,"  she  said. 
"You  oughtn't  to  have  put  it  on  to  come  to  a 
smoky  station." 

"I  wouldn't,  normally,"  said  Helen.  "I 
wanted  you  to  take  away  a  picture  of  me 
looking  my  most  ravish-       ^^^^^^^^ 
ing."  She  hurried  on  to 
safer  topics.  "Are  you  sure 
you've     got     everything, 
mother?  That  letter  with 
the  instructions  about  how 
to  get  there — where's  that  ? 
If  you  haven't  got  it,  you'll       ■■■■■■■■ 
get  lost." 

Mrs.  Rome  groped  inside  her  bag  and  pro- 
duced a  sheet  of  note  paper.  "It's  here,"  she 
said. 

The  doorbell  gave  a  shrill,  sustained  note 
which  lasted  until  Helen  had  opened  the 
front  door.  On  the  threshold  stood  the  small, 
prematurely  aged  boy  who  answered  to  the 
name  of  Slippy  and  who  combined  the  func- 
tions of  lift  boy,  errand  boy  and  general  at- 
tendant to  the  occupants  of  the  block  of 
flats. 

"Coo!"  he  ejaculated.  "Crickey !  Another 
of  the  noo  season's  bargins,  combinin'  the 
beauty  o'  the  latest  line  with  the  elegance 
of  the  noo  waistline  and  the  flattering  'ip 
contours." 

"The  suitcases,"  Helen  informed  him 
coldly,  "are  over  there." 

Slippy  eyed  her  suit  critically.  "In  a  suit 

of  spring  green,  duchess,  you'd  look  " 

He  broke  off  to  greet  Mrs.  Rome,  and  voiced 
his  sentiments  on  her  impending  departure. 
"Place  won't  seem  the  same  without  you, 
Mrs.  Rome,"  he  informed  her,  "but  I'll  tell 
you  something — you've  made  'istory  in  the 
block." 

"I  have?"  said  Natalie,  astonished. 

'"Istory,"  repeated  Slippy,  ushering  them 
into  the  lift  and  pressing  the  ground-floor 
button.  "We've  'ad  births  and  deaths  and 
quite  a  lot  of  weddin's,  but  never" — he  gave 
Natalie  a  look  of  gratitude—"  never  a  mother 
gettin'  'erself  'ooked  up  before  *er  daughter. 
An'  such  a  daughter,"  he  ended,  rolling  his 
eyes  ecstatically  at  the  taxi  driver. 

Helen  ignored  him,  requested  the  driver 
to  go  to  Paddington  Station  and  seated  her- 
self beside  her  mother. 

With  Mrs.  Rome  settled  comfortably  in  a 
carriage  Helen  felt  that  things  had  not  gone 
too  badly. 

"God  bless  you,  darling — take  care  of 
yourself." 

Natalie,  in  spite  of  her  resolve  to  part  from 
Helen  without  tears,  found  them  coursing 
down  her  face.  She  leaned  out  the  window 
waving  farewell  as  the  train  drew  out  of  the 
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station.    Helen's  face,   young  and  lover 
Helen's  figure,  slender  and  graceful,  wi 
receding— were  out  of  sight.  She  was  goi 
but  it  was  impossible  not  to  hope — it  wi 
impossible  not  to  feel  that  if  Jeremy  had  a: 

eyes  in  his  head  at  all Surely,  prayi 

Natalie,  the  parting  would  not  be  for  lonj 

The  journey  to  Dummerton,  though  lo: 
was  not  tedious.  The  green  of  the  fiel 
seemed  fresher  every  hour,  and  Natal 
realized  that  there  was  one  advantage  in  h< 
new  life  which  she  had  entirely  overlookec 
that  of  living  once  more  in  the  peace  an 
freedom  of  the  countryside.  It  was  a  cheei 
ing  thought,  and  made  her  feel  almost  happ 
when  finally  the  bus  to  which  she  ha 
changed  stopped  at  a  crossroad  and  th 
driver  informed  her  that  she  was  at  he 
destination.  He  lifted  her  suitcases  fror 
the  luggage  rack  and  carried  them  acros 
to  a  large  shelter  in  which  was  a  loi 
wooden  bench 

IMatalie  sat  for  some  time  upon  the  woodei 
bench.  She  was  not  disturbed  by  the  fac 
that  nobody  had  come  to  meet  her;  th 
busses  passed  once  every  hour  and  no  doub 
Lucille  had  understood  that  she  would  be  a 
a  later  one. 

She  was  roused  by  a  curious  sound  an! 
saw  an  extremely  large  black  car — so  larg 
that  she  mistook  it,  at  first,  for  a  hearse 
The  driver  was  a  girl,  and,  with  a  feeling  c 
mingled  panic  and  pleasure,  Natalie  recog 
nized  her  stepdaughter,  Lucille  Rome 

Lucille  Rome  was  twenty  and  looked  six 
teen.  Her  hair  was  straw-colored  and  he 
eyes  deeply  blue.  Her  skin  was  flawless.  Bu 
Natalie  saw  only  that  the  face  before  her  wa 
as  gentle,  as  sweet  as  an  angel's.  The  voiq 
which  murmured  "How  nice  to  see  you  "  wq 
^^^^^^^^  low  and  soft,  and  Natalii 
^^^*^^^*  who  had  been  preparin 
to  brush  aside  explan^ 
tions  and  apologies,  foun 
Lucille's  hand  slippe 
lightly  under  her  arm  an 
felt  herself  guided  gentl 
■■■■■■■■  down  the  path  in  th 
direction  of  the  car. 

There  was  silence  for  a  moment  and  the 
Lucille  spoke  in  her  soft,  slow  voice.  "Dii 
you  have  a  good  journey?"  she  inquired 
She  turned  her  head  as  she  spoke  and  the  ca 
moved  slowly  but  steadily  toward  the  middl 
of  the  road 

Natalie,  clutching  the  side  of  her  seat,  gay 
a  hasty  nod  and  a  "Yes,  thank  you,"  am 
Lucille,  turning  her  eyes  toward  the  roat 
once  more,  drove  on  in  silence.  A  little  late 
she  turned  with  a  further  query. 

"  I  hope  Helen  won't  miss  you  too  much? 

Natalie,  watching  the  car  heading  towarti 
the  low  stone  coping  beyond  which  was  ; 
drop  of  fifty  feet,  squeezed  her  handbag  infc 
a  knot  and  tried  to  return  a  truthful  answei 
"Yes — no,"  she  said.  She  resolved  that  whei 
Lucille  looked  at  her  again,  she  would  kee} 
her  own  eyes  fixed  determinedly  on  th 
road— perhaps  that  would  indicate  that  sh 
thought  drivers  ought  to  look  where  the; 
were  going.  Hearing  Lucille  ask  whether  sh 
would  miss  London,  she  stared  straigh 
ahead  and  answered,  "No,  I  don't  thin! 
so"— but  she  saw  that  the  car  had  gone  ol 
its  course  for  even  longer  than  before. 

Staring  ahead,  however,  had  brought  som 
comfort  to  Natalie,  for  she  noticed  tha 
whatever  they  passed  had  drawn  up  as  cloa 
to  the  side  of  the  road  as  possible.  At  on 
point,  a  party  of  children  had  clamberec 
over  the  low  wall  and  were  looking  over  i 
with  expressions  of  anxious  foreboding.  I 
was  evident  that  Lucille  was  known  on  thi 
highway.  Not  for  nothing  did  the  engine  giv 
its  warning  to  all  within  hearing. 

With  relief  flooding  through  her,  Natali 
felt  equal  to  making  a  few  remarks  of  he 
own.  "I  met  your  fiance,"  she  said. 

The  brows  went  up  and  Lucille  appearei 
to  be  wondering  who  her  fiance  was.  "M; 
fiance?"  she  said.  "Oh!  Oh,  how  nice." 

Natalie  waited  for  eager  questions,  and 
Lucille  spoke. 

"Granny  gave  me  a  message,"  she  said 
"but  I  forgot.  It  must  have  been  about  he 
not  being  able  to  meet  you.  Don't  you  thin, 
so? 
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Keep  Rente 
Lunches  FRESH ! 


WAXTEX 


*°  Guaranteed  by    A 
l  Good  Housekeeping  . 


HEAVY 
WAXED  PAPER 


(he  mystery  out  of 
French  Dressing! 

It  really  isso  simple  to  prepare  a  delicious, 
tasty  French  Dressing  quickly.  Follow 
basic  recipe  below  and  vary  to  taste  by 
adding  Worcestershire  sauce,  horseradish 
or  chili  sauce.  It  takes  Pompeian  to  get 
the  best  out  of  your  French  Dressing! 
Pompeian  is  the  genuine,  imported  olive 
oil,  famous  for  its  clear,  golden  color  and 
nutty  flavor. 

How  to  make 
BASIC  FBENC..  D-U^C 

X  cup  vinegar  «*~  *£'.£,*, 
.  i  tsp.  papnka,  1  tsp.  SUB"" 
'in  glass  jar,  shake  and  serve. 


POMPEIAN 

Great  name  in  olive  oil 

Pompeian  Olive  Oil  Corp.,  Baltimore  24,  Md. 


PINAFORE 

ONE. c  CHICKEN 


iTOg 


Pre-cooked 
Ready-to-eat 


•  79  QUICK  'N  EASY  WAYS  TO  SERVE  PINAFORE  • 

•  Color  recipe  book— 79  delicious  ways  to  prepare  PINAFORE  • 
-   in  minutes.    Special  summer  menus.    Send  10c.  # 

CHICAGO  WESTERN    CORP.,    56    E.   Walton.   Chicago    11 


GETt25 

Show  Doehla  Christmas  and  Greeting  Cards.  Stationery— to 
friends,  neighbors,  co-workers.  Make  $25 
on  only  50  SI  boxes.  So  lovely  they  sell 
on  slpht!  NO  EXPERIENCE  NEEDED  — 
FREE  BOOK  shows  any  beginner  how  to 
monev!  Write  for  2  sample  boxes  on 


New 
Easy 
Way  to 


FREE  SAMPLES 
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SOMETHING  NEW  AND  SENSATIONAL  IN 

CHRISTMAS  CARDS 


,  „_    Gorgeous  Satin  &Velour  Designs 
MARK  [Show  Rich  Now  Satin  and  Velour  Cards 
C?*v  ft.  *>  I  never  bef 
Z/XCUl    GeU  orde ._   . 

Pay 


re  fasti 

h  name.  50  for  $1  up. 
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Natalie  felt  a  little  confused.  She  tried  to 
imagine  Helen  zigzagging  along  a  road  and 
forgetting  messages.  What,  she  wondered, 
would  Helen  think  of  Lucille?  What  would 
she  think  of  a  pair  of  battered  jodhpurs,  a 
yellow  polo  sweater  which  had  been  darned 
with  brown  wool,  and  a  riding  jacket  which, 
though  well  tailored,  was  obviously  out- 
grown? What  would  she  say  to  Lucille's 
gloves,  which  did  not  match? 

Lucille  saw  her  stepmother's  eyes  on  them 
and  smiled.  "I  lost  one  of  each,"  she  ex- 
plained. "  I  had  a  message  from  Jeremy,  too," 
she  went  on.  "He  sent  you  his  love  and  says 
he'll  be  back  tonight.  He  has  to  go  to  a 
flying  club  once  a  week— three  friends  of  his 
started  it  and  Jeremy  is  one  of  the  instruc- 
tors." She  turned  the  car,  as  she  spoke,  into 
an  avenue  lined  with  splendid  beech  trees. 

Natalie  saw  an  Elizabethan  manor  stand- 
ing against  a  background  of  gently  sloping 
hills.  It  made  a  perfect  picture  in  the  eve- 
ning light,  but  the  signs  of  neglect  and  deso- 
lation filled  her  mind  to  the  exclusion  of 
everything  else.  Overgrown  terraces,  strag- 
gling lawns  and  gardens,  all  told  of  the  be- 
ginnings of  decay.  It  was  not  difficult  for 
Natalie  to  picture  the  house  in  its  former 
state.  She  felt  a  wave  of  pity  for  the  two 
old  people  in  whose  lifetime  the  melancholy 
change  had  taken  place. 

Lucille  steered  the  car  through  the  in- 
numerable ruts  and  pits  in  the  road  and, 
coming  out  onto  a  smoother  drive,  drew  up 
at  last  before  the  house. 

"We'll  find  granny  in  the  garden  some- 
where, probably,"  she  said.  "Round  here." 

ohe  led  Natalie  to  the  other  side  of  the 
house,  through  an  opening  in  a  thick  hedge 
and  into  a  large  walled  garden.  At  the  far 
end,  a  woman's  figure  was  bent  over  a  newly 
dug  bed.  Lucille  raised  her  voice  in  a  high, 
childish  call. 

"Granny!" 

Lady  Rome  straightened  and  turned.  She 
was  tall,  broad  and — even  at  seventy — an 
erect  and  unstooping  figure.  She  wore  a 
brown  skirt,  a  knitted  coat  and  a  large  pair, 
of  rubber  boots  which  had  been  sawed  off — 
very  sensibly,  Natalie  thought — just  above 
the  ankles. 

"How  nice,  how  nice,"  shouted  Lady 
Rome.  "So  nice  to  see  you,  so  nice  to  have 
you  with  us,  so  very  nice." 

She  threw  her  garden  implement  carelessly 
into  a  barrow  by  her  side  and  held  out  wel- 
coming hands  to  Natalie.  Natalie  noticed, 
without  surprise,  that  the  gloves  did  not 
match. 

"Let  me  see  you,  let  me  see  you,"  Lady 
Rome  trumpeted.  "William  said  we  must 
look  after  you  very  well  and  take  care  of  you 
because  he  said  that  you  were  shrinking— 
like  clothes,  don't  you  know — and  not  used 
to  rough  winds.  Did  Lucille  tell  you  that 
Jeremy  isn't  here?  And  I  don't  know  what's 
become  of  your  father-in-law— he  wasn't  in 
to  tea.  Tea!"  ejaculated  Lady  Rome  in  a 
deeper  boom  than  ever.  "Of  course  you  must 
want  some  tea  yourself,  and  we're  standing 
chatting  in  this  chilly  air." 

There  was  a  pause  long  enough  for  Natalie 
to  admit  that  she  would  very  much  like  some 
tea. 

"Of  course,"  agreed  Lady  Rome.  "Don't 
stand  there,  Lucille,  my  dear— if  you  look 
round  you  might  see  something  of  your 
grandfather." 

Lucille  went  away  with  her  usual  light, 
unhurried  tread.  Lady  Rome  waved  a  hand 
round  the  enclosing  walls. 

"There's  a  lot  of  work  here,"  she  said, 
"and  of  course  I  can't  hope  to  do  it  all.  Like 
a  horse's  teeth,  I  always  say— you  can  tell 
my  age  by  the  patches  under  cultivation. 
Your  father-in-law  says  that  we  should  all 
grow  food,  and  he's  quite  right,  but  he  car- 
ried it  to  quite  an  alarming  extent,  and  I  had 
to  have  a  little  talk  with  him  and  tell  him 
that  we  really  couldn't  have  corn  waving 
outside  the  drawing-room  windows.  But  we 
mustn't  stand  in  this  cold  wind;  of  course 
you'd  like  some  tea— I  ought  to  have  asked 
you  before.  Won't  you  have  a  nice  hot 
drink?" 

Natalie  said  she  would  very  much  like  a 
nice  hot  drink. 
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(■ttfllL  PREWAR  TAPIOCA-GENUINE  MINUTE  TAPIOCA) 


Bowl  him  over  with  RASPBERRY  TAPIOCA! 


1  egg  yolk 

2  cups  milk 

3  tablespoons  sugar 
y%  teaspoon  salt 

3  tablespoons  Minute  Tapioca 


1  egg  white 

2  tablespoons  sugar 
1/2.  teaspoon  vanilla 

Fresh  or  quick-frozen  red 
raspberries 


Mix  egg  yolk  with  a  small  amount  of  the  milk  in  saucepan.  Add 
remaining  milk,  3  tablespoons  sugar,  salt,  and  Minute  Tapioca.  Place 
over  medium  heat.  Cook  until  mixture  comes  to  a  full  boil,  stirring 
constantly — this  takes  5  to  8  minutes.  (Do  not  overcook  .  .  .  mixture 
thickens  as  it  cools.)  Remove  from  heat. 

Beat  egg  white  until  foamy  throughout;  add  2  tablespoons  sugar, 
1  tablespoon  at  a  time,  and  continue  beating  with  rotary  egg  beater 
until  mixture  will  stand  in  soft  peaks.  Add  hot  tapioca  mixture,  stirring 
constantly.  Add  vanilla.  Cool,  stirring  after  15  to  20  minutes.  Chill. 
Garnish  with  raspbetnes.  Makes  4  to  5  servings  of  delicate,  luscious 
Minute  Tapioca — guaranteed  to  make  him,  as  well  as  your  guests,  beam ! 


More  bright  ideas!  Learn  all  the  exciting  ways  you 
can  use  versatile  Minute  Tapioca.  Makes  juicy  fruit 
pies  that  won't  run  over!  Stretches  main  dishes, 
thickens  soups.  Minute  Tapioca  has  dozens  of  uses — 
from  soup  to  dessert.  See  box  for  recipes. 

^aaA  fin,  $tided,; 

Ask  vour  mother,  or  any  expert  prewar  cook!  They'll 
all  tell  you — "Real  genuine  Minute  Tapioca  is  in  a 
class  by  itself"  when  it  comes  to  making  really  elegant 
desserts."  Then  try  Minute  Tapioca  yourself!  For 
truly  glamorous  desserts,  you  can't  beat  Minute 
Tapioca. 


A  Product  of 
General  Foods 
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•  SANITARY   PLASTIC 
•  SAFE  TO  WASH  AND  SCALD 

Smartly  modern  in  design  . . .  comes  in  complement- 
ary colors,  red  and  ivory.  Molded  of  long-life  plastic 
that  can  be  washed  and  scalded — saftly — without 
effect  on  materia!  or  color.  A  popular,  practical  gift. 
Mfd.  by  Federal  Tool  Corp.,  Chicago  12,  Illinois 


AT  DEPARTMENT,  HARDWARE,  5c  to  $1  STORES 
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MAKE  MONEY  FAST! 


W^\UU  CHRISTMAS  CARDS 

>l\     Take    easy    orders    from    friends,    neighbors, 
<.v>  111     others    Amazing  profits,  bonus.   Full  or  spare 

time.     No    experience    needed      Sl'ECIAL    01"- 
"KHS     Fund-raising  opportunity   for  organi- 
zations   Mai]  postal  today  for  Feature 
2]  ,atd  $1  00  Christmas  Assortment  on 
approval  and  full  information. 
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I     343  Broadway,  Dept  Y-l,      New  York  13,  N.Y. 
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CUT  YOUR 
COOKING  TIME  ! 


LESS  THAN  22«  A  SERVING* 


Small  wat.  rmelon 

%  lb.  v  1  Hi.  plums 

4  Changes  1  Cantaloupe 

Poach  halves 

Cream  chi  Lettuce 

Sprigs  of  mint 
Cut  top  from  watermelon.  Scoop 
out  watermelon  and  cut  into  cubes 
ami  balls.  Combine  with  fruits  in 
watermelon  "bowl."  Arrange 
peach  halves  and  cream  cho. 
lettuce.  Serve  with  Ann  Page 
Salad  Dressing,  Mayonnaise  or 
French  Dressing;.  Garnish  with 
sprigs  of  mint.   Serves   8. 

'•Ann   Page   Salad   Dressing... 

tart-sweet,  creamy-smooth  .  .  . 
made  with  generous  amounts  of 
egg  yolks   and  oil. 

2»Ann  Page  French  Dressing  .  .  . 
a  masterful  mixture  of  vinegar, 
oil  and  rich  spici 

•''•Ann  Page  Mayonnaise  Is  like 
the  real  old-fashioned  kind... 
flavor-i  ich  with  eggs  and  oil. 

*Cost  based  on  average  prices  of 
ingredients  in  A&P  Super  Markets 

at  time  of  t/ointi  to  press. 


Cut  your  food  budget,  too 

Salads  are  the  thing  now  . .  .  and  A&P  Super 
Markets  are  bulging  with  the  best  of  Nature's 
fresh  fruits,  arid  vegetables  for  them,  and 
they're  attractively  [triced.  So  when  you  serve 
salads  as  main  courses,  you  not  only  cut  the 
time  you  usually  spend  on  meal  preparation, 
but  you  cut  corners  on  your  food  expenses,  too. 

And  to  make  your  salads  really  delicious  and 
distinctive,  A&P  offers  its  3  finest  dressings... 
Ann  Page  Salad  Dressing,  Ann  Page  Mayon- 
naise and  Ann  Page  French  Dressing.  Each  is 
a  superior  dressing,  made  painstakingly,  with 
truly  fine  ingredients — and  to  time-tested 
recipes.  And  because  they  are  rigidly  freshness- 
controlled  from  our  modern  Ann  Page  Food 
factories  right  to  you,  they're  really  fresh  to 
assure  top  flavor. 

Better  get  acquainted  with  all  Ann  Page  Foods 
now!  Their  quality  is  high  among  the  best  of 
America's  leading  brands — yet,  they  cost  less, 

ANN  O  PAGE 
DS 


Among  the  quality-famous  Ann  Page  Foods  are  also  such  favorites  as  Sandwich 
Spread,  Olives,  Preserves,  Jams,  Jellies,  Peanut  Butter,  Macaroni  Products,  Beans,  etc. 


"Well,  we'll  go  in,  then,"  said  Lady  Rome. 
"Where  did  I  put  my  trowel?  Oh.  in  there  in 
the  barrow.  We  must  find  Jason — Lucille 
won't  find  him,  of  course,  because  she's 
such  a  silly  little  thing  and  forgets  every- 
thing. I  don't  know  what  sort  of  wife  she's 
going  to  make." 

Natalie,  whose  head  felt  less  clear  than  it 
had  earlier  in  the  afternoon,  remembered 
something  that  had  some  connection  with 
Lucille  as  a  wife.  "I  met  her  fiance,"  she 
told  Lady  Rome.  "He  seemed  very  nice." 

"He's  quite  a  nice  young  man,"  agreed 
Lady  Rome,  leading  the  way  out  of  the 
garden.  "Not  too  much  character,  perhaps, 
but  then  Lucille  hasn't  much  either." 

"But" — Natalie's  confusion  grew — "I 
thought  he  told  me  that — that  he  had  never 
met  you,  any  of  you." 

"Now  that's  a  nonsensical  statement," 
boomed  Lady  Rome,  entering  the  house 
through  a  long  window  which  led  directly 
into  a  small  sitting  room.  "If  he'd  never  met 
any  of  us,  he  couldn't  have  got  engaged  to 
Lucille,  could  he?  Sit  there,  Natalie,  my 
dear,  and  take  some  things  off  and  be  com- 
fortable. You'd  like  some  tea,  I'm  sure, 
wouldn't  you?" 

Natalie,  in  whom  hope  had  died,  shook 
her  head  gently.  She  put  tea  out  of  her  mind 
and  frowned  in  an  endeavor  to  clear  up  the 
problem  of  her  acquaintance  with  Duncan 
Macdonald.  "He  said — at  least,  I  was  quite 
sure  that  he  said  he'd  never  met  you,"  she 
said,  taking  the  chair  offered  her. 

"He  must  have  been  thinking  of  some- 
body else,"  said  Lady  Rome.  "He  does, 
sometimes.  I've  often  noticed  that  he  has  a 
bewildered  look  when  I'm  talking  to  him. 
Philip's  a  good  deal  more  sensible  than  his 
two  dreadful  sisters,  but " 

"But,"  put  in  Natalie  desperately,  "you 
said  'Philip.'" 

Lady  Rome  sat  in  a  chair  close  to  Natalie's 
and  looked  at  her  daughtei -in-law  in  sur- 
prise. "Of  course  I  said  'Philip'.  Aren't  we 
talking  about  Philip?" 

"Well— no,"  faltered  Natalie.  "At  least— 
I  was  talking  about  Lucille's  fiance." 

"That's  all  right,"  said  Lady  Rome.  "I 
thought  for  a  moment  that  we  were  at  cross 
purposes." 

"Perhaps  Philip,"  suggested  Natalie,  "is 
one  of  his  other  names." 

"Whose  other  names,  my  dear?"  in- 
quired Lady  Rome  kindly. 

"I  mean — it  all  seems  rather  confusing," 
faltered  Natalie.  "I  met  a  very  nice  young 
man  last  night — his  name  was  Duncan 
Macdonald  and  he " 

"Oh,  now,  of  course,  we  know  where  we 
are,"  shouted  Lady  Rome.  "No,  no,  no — 
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he  doesn't  live  in  London  at  all;  he's  up  in, 
I  can't  remember  whether  it  was  Edinburgh 
or  Glasgow." 

"But  isn't  he,"  pursued  Natalie,  "Lu- 
cille's fiance?" 

"Oh  dear  me,  no,"  said  Lady  Rome. 
"Goodness  gracious  me,  no.  All  that's  over 
and  done  with.  And  now,  my  dear  Nat- 
alie"— Lady  Rome  rose  and  held  out  a 
hand — "come  along  and  I'll  find  Lucille  to 
take  you  to  your  room— that's  if  you  feel 
you  wouldn't  rather  have  some  tea  before 
you  go  up?" 

Natalie  had  only  one  desire :  to  find  a  place 
where  she  could  be  alone  until  she  had  re- 
covered from  the  confusion  of  the  past  hour. 

The  door  opened  and  Lucille's  flutelike 
notes  fell  sweetly  on  her  tormented  ear. 
"I  can't  find  grandfather,"  she  announced, 
"but  Jeremy  telephoned  to  say  he'll  be  back 
soon  after  dinner.  He  sends  you  his  love," 
she  added,  turning  to  Natalie.  "Did  granny 
give  you  any  tea?" 

"I've  been  trying  to  persuade  her,"  said 
Lady  Rome,  "but  she  refused." 

Lucille  gave  a  little  murmur  of  regret. 
"You  should  have  had  some,"  she  said, 
leading  Natalie  out.  "It's  two  hours  to 
dinner  and  dinner,  you'll  find,  isn't  very 
substantial." 

Natalie  followed  her  stepdaughter  up  one 
side  of  a  double  flight  of  stairs,  along  a  wide 
gallery  and  through  a  heavy  oak  door.  An 
opening  in  the  corridor  disclosed  another 
flight  of  stairs  carpeted  in  a  beautiful  shade 
of  blue,  and  at  the  top  of  this  Lucille  stopped 
and  opened  a  door. 

"Daddy  said  we  were  to  put  you  in  here," 
she  said.  "  It  was  his  room  and  all  his  things 
are  in  it."  She  smiled  at  Natalie.  "Now  I'll 
leave  you.  There's  a  bathroom  just  next  door. 
Can  I  do  anything  else?" 

Natalie  thanked  her  and  shook  her  head. 
She  was  longing  to  question  Lucille  about 
her  engagement.  "Lucille" — she  looked  at 
her  appealingly — "I'm  so  puzzled  about 
your — your  fiance." 

Lucille,  for  a  moment,  looked  as  puzzled 
as  her  stepmother.  "Philip?  Oh,  you  haven't 
met  him.  Well,  yes,"  she  added,  "  I  think  you 
said  you  had." 

"I  met — I  met  somebody  called  Duncan 

Macdonald,"  said  Natalie,  "and "  She 

stopped.  A  delicate  flush  had  overspread 
Lucille's  features  and  there  was  a  cloud  in 
her  eyes. 

"Duncan?  "she  murmured.  "Yes,  we  were 
engaged.  When  I  went  up  and  stayed  with 
Jeremy,  I — I  don't  know  what  happened, 

but "  She  paused  for  a  moment  and  then 

continued,  "I  was  half  engaged  to  Philip 
(Continued  on  Page  70) 


"I  picked  it  up  in  an  antique  shop— it's  simply 
wonderful  for  mixing  the  color  into  margarine!" 
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No  two  ways  about  it— cooking-for-two  is  twice  as  easy  as  it 
used  to  be!  Armour  Star  Pantry-Shelf  Meals  make  it  so  simple 
to  plan  a  small-family  meal— and  to  fix  it,  too!  There's  no 
waste  of  meat  when  you  buy  these  delicious  meals— no  waste 
of  your  time,  either.  And  they're  so  kind  to  a  young-married 
budget.  With  a  pantry  shelf  well-stocked,  even  a  bride  has 
right  at  hand  a  hundred  different  ways  to  vary  her  menu 
effortlessly  —  for  breakfast,  lunch  or  dinner. 

Keep  on  discovering  exciting  new  ways  to  serve  Pantry- 
Shelf  Meals  that  are  old  favorites  with  you— and  discover  one 
or  two  that  are  new  to  you,  next  time  you're  in  the  Armour 
Canned  Meat  Department  of  your  food  store! 


l>eviled  Ha»> 


Breakfast  —  Baked  Deviled  Ham  'n'  Eggs 

Set  ham  'n'  eggs  before  him  differently  tomorrow 
—  serve  deviled  ham  for  a  heavenly  breakfast.  Heap 
Armour  Star  Deviled  Ham— it's  all-ham  and  plenty 
nippy— around  the  edges  of  buttered  ormargarined 
bread  and  break  a  Cloverbloom  egg  in  the  center 
of  the  ham.  B<ike  in  shallow  pan  15  minutes  at 
400°  F.  One  tin  serves  two  — deliciously. 


Lunch  —  Frankfurter  Toasties 

Yes,  it's  luscious  as  a  "pin-up"- this  lunch-for-two  of 
plump,  juicy  Armour  Star  Frankfurters,  the  pantry-shelf 
kind!  Spread  bread  with  horseradish-mustard,  wrap 
around  frankfurters,  pin  corners  with  toothpicks,  and 
bake  in  400°  F.  oven  until  toasted.  Top  toothpicks  with 
small  white  onions!  M-m-m!  Refrigerate  the  otherfrank- 
furters- serve  'em  tomorrow  wirh  scalloped  potatoes! 

For  additional  recipes  for  Pantry-Shelf  Meals,  write 
Marie  Gifford,  Dept.  302,  Box  2053,  Chicago  9,  III. 

~1L  LwTaJI  kx&W.  tuTlfcc  fce3t  is  utteW- 


Dinner  —  Twosome  Ham 

Ham  dinner  in  a  hurry?  It's  easy  as  picking 
Armour  Star  Chopped  Ham  off  your  pantry 
shelf.  Just  slice  this  ready-now  ham— it's  all-ham, 
you  know,  sugar-cured  and  pressure-cooked  — 
and  serve  with  chilled  mounds  of  potato  salad. 
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I'm  a  safety-first  girl  with  Mum 


Smart  work,  sugar!  Staggering  the  stagline  is  easy  when 
Mum  protects  your  charm  the  whole  thrilling  evening. 
You'll  never  let  a  dream  man  down  with  a  fault  like 
underarm  odor. 

A  bath  washes  away  past  perspiration  — brings  you 
up-to-date  in  sweetness  ...  but  Mum  prevents  risk  of 
underarm  odor  to  come. 


MUM 


Mum 
Mum 
Mum 


Product  of  Briitcl -Myers 


safer  for  charm 


safer  for  skin 


safer  for  clothes 


Mum  checks  perspiration  odor,  protects 
your  daintiness  all  day  or  evening. 

Because  Mum  contains  no  harsh  or  irri- 
tating ingredients.  Snow-white  Mum  is 
gentle— harmless  to  skin. 

No  damaging  ingredients  in  Mum  to  rot 
or  discolor  fine  fabrics.  Economical  Mum 
doesn't  dry  out  in  the  jar.  Quick,  easy  to 
use,  even  after  you're  dressed. 


(Continued  front  Pane  6/1) 
before  I   went  to  London,"  she  said,  "so  I 
shouldn't  have  got  engaged   to  somebody 
else." 

"But "  began  Natalie. 

"When  I  came  back  and  said  I  was  en- 
gaged," went  on  Lucille,  "everybody  con- 
gratulated me,  but  they  all  thought  it  was 
Philip.  Nobody  seemed  to  believe  that,  just 
in  a  week,  I'd  met  somebody  else,  and  I  can't 
go  on  disagreeing  with  people  for  very  long— 
I  mean  I  can't  argue  and  quarrel — perhaps 
you  don't  understand  — 

"Yes,  I  understand,"  said  Natalie. 

"And  so,"  ended  Lucille,  "I — well,  Dun- 
can and  I  aren't  engaged  any  more." 

" But,"  said  Natalie,  "he  still  thinks " 

Lucille  shook  her  head  gently.  "No — I 
wrote,"  she  said.  "  I  only  wrote  the  other  day 
and  I  addressed  it  to  his  home,  but  they'll 
send  it  on  to  him  and  he'll  know  by  now." 

Natalie's  heart  sank.  She  had  liked  Dun- 
can— how  much,  she  had  scarcely  realized 
until  now.  She  looked  at  the  girl  standing  in 
the  doorway.  Her  eyes  were  dreamy,  but  she 
did  not  look  seriously  distressed.  She  looked, 
Natalie  thought,  like  somebody  who  was 
wondering  where  she  had  left  her  keys. 

Left  alone,  Natalie  unpacked  her  suitcases. 
She  found  herself  murmuring  a  prayer  that 
Sir  Jason  would  speak  more  quietly  than 
his  wife.  If  she  had  to  sit  through  dinner  with 
two  people  shouting  at  her 

Her  prayer  was  answered  to  the  full.  Not 
only  did  Sir  Jason  speak  quietly;  he  scarcely 
spoke  at  all.  His  greeting,  though  kind,  was 
conveyed  in  as  few  words  as  possible  and  no 
speaker  and  no  subject  could  hold  his  atten- 
tion after  the  first  sentences. 

Dinner  was,  as  Lucille  had  predicted,  un- 
substantial. Natalie  found  herself  looking 
sadly  at  a  plate  on  which  rested  a  small  slice 
of  chicken,  some  thinly  cut,  crisp  potatoes 
and  a  spoonful  of  green  vegetables.  She 
would,  she  hoped,  be  able  to  appease  her 
hunger  on  whatever  followed.  What  followed 
was  a  small  helping  of  trifle  flanked  by  two 
squares  of  lemon  jelly.  There  was  nothing 
else  except  some  excellent  Madeira  and,  later 
in  the  large,  chilly  hall,  some  coffee. 

SHE  studied  Sir  Jason's  thin,  lined  face 
with  the  long  white  mustache  and  faded 
blue  eyes  and  found  as  little  trace  of  William 
there  as  upon  Lady  Rome's  large,  flaccid 
countenance.  She  longed  to  see  Jeremy,  but 
the  evening  wore  slowly  on  and  he  did  not 
appear.  Sir  Jason,  looking  at  her  tired  face, 
broke  into  his  wife's  description  of  the  new 
houses  which  were  to  be  built  between  Hunny- 
tor  and  Dummerton  West. 

"Yes,  yes,  yes,"  he  said.  "Natalie  ought 
to  go  up  to  bed." 

"Of  course  she  ought."  agreed  Lady  Rome. 
"She  looks  completely  worn  out  and  she  can 
see  Jeremy  in  the  morning.  Lucille,  take 
Natalie  upstairs  and  see  if  they've  done 
everything  properly.  Good  night,  my  dear." 
She  put  her  face  close  to  Natalie's  and 
closed  her  eyes,  waiting  for  her  daughter- 
in-law's  kiss.  "Sleep  well  and  come  down 
whenever  you  please  and  don't  worry 
about  breakfast.  We  never  have  a  very  sub- 
stantial breakfast." 

With  this  knowledge  to  cheer  her.  Natalie 
said  good  night  and  made  her  way  to  her 
room  by  means  of  certain  landmarks  which 
she  had  memorized.  She  closed  her  door  and 
began  her  preparations  for  the  night.  She 
was  to  stay  here — to  sleep  here,  far  away 
from  Helen,  far,  far  from  William.  She  was 
cold  and  tired  and  she  was  also  very  hungry. 

A  knock  sounded  on  her  door  and  Natalie, 
pressing  her  hands  together,  struggled  for 
self-control.  The  knock  was  repeated  and, 
rising,  she  went  to  the  door  and  opened  it. 

For  a  moment  she  stared  stupidly  at"  the 
young  man  on  the  threshold.  William's 
head — she  had  loved  to  take  it  between  her 
hands;  William's  eyes  and  nose  and  firm, 
kind  mouth;  William's  .   .   .   William's  son. 

Jeremy  Rome  saw  his  stepmother's  eyes, 
blue  and  bewildered  in  the  sweet  face.  The 
next  moment  they  were  drowned  in  a  rush 
of  tears. 

"Oh,"  she  gasped.  "Oh,  Jeremy." 

Jeremy  stepped  into  the  room,  closed  the 
door,  and  took  his  stepmother  into  a  firm 


embrace.  He  stood  still  and  let  her  weep, 
hand  beating  a  soothing  tattoo  on  her  shouf 
der.  "There,  there,"  he  murmured.  "There 
there,  there.  Welcome  home." 

Jeremy  Rome  was  a  young  man  to  whom 
success  had  come  early.  A  good  artist,  he  had 
for  some  time  been  undecided  as  to  how  seri- 
ously he  would  devote  himself  to  his 
While  he  was  debating  the  matter,  he  wem 
up  to  London,  bought  a  secondhand  car  of 
doubtful  merit  and  proceeded  to  drive  it  the 
two  hundred  miles  separating  him  from  his 
home.  Less  than  fifty  miles  from  London, 
the  car  broke  down  with  a  thoroughness 
which  made  its  new  owner  fear  that  it  was 
now  only  fit  to  be  broken  up. 

He  found  a  room  at  an  inn  called  the 
Huntsman  and  discovered  that  its  host  was 
one  of  the  companions  of  his  earlier  and 
wilder  youth.  There  followed  a  night  of 
cheerful  revelry  with  the  landlord,  his  charm- 
ing young  wife  and  several  choice  spirits 
hastily  summoned  from  twenty  or  thirty 
miles  round. 

The  pleasure  of  the  evening  was  a  little 
marred  by  the  host's  disclosure  that  he  was 
losing  money  fast  and  found  the  competition 
with  the  large  neighboring  hotels  ruinous  and 
crippling. 

Ihis,  Jeremy  pointed  out,  waving  a  tank- 
ard of  beer,  was  because  nobody  could  be 
expected  to  know  by  instinct  that  behind  the 
opulent  hotels  on  the  roadside,  a  humbler 
but  infinitely  finer  sort  of  hospitality  was  to 
be  found.  Why,  he  inquired,  didn't  the  host 
take  down  that  silly  little  outdated  board 
swinging  outside  and  put  up  something  that 
would  tower  against  the  sky  line  and  bring 
to  every  passing  traveler  knowledge  of  the 
Huntsman's  existence? 

"I,"  said  Jeremy,  draining  his  tankard, 
"shall  paint  the  largest  huntsman  in  Eng- 
land— and  his  horse — and  man  and  beasti 
shall  tower  to  the  skies  and  draw  the  gaze 
of  all  travelers." 

When  the  hunting  season  began,  the 
Stettesbury  Hounds  met  at  the  Huntsman 
Inn,  and  Jeremy,  with  a  showman's  instinct, 
decided  to  put  up  his  Huntsman  to  coincide 
with  the  event. 

The  scenes  which  followed  the  appear- 
ance of  the  gigantic  sign  were  recorded  and 
pictured  in  every  newspaper  in  the  land. 
Extra  police  were  drafted  to  the  district  to 
deal  with  the  traffic  as  motorists,  cyclists, 
mothers  with  perambulators  and  fathers 
with  eager  little  boys  came  to  see  the  tower- 
ing figure  on  the  magnificent  hunter,  to  note 
with  wonder  that  the  horn  was  no  mere 
painted  one,  but  real.  The  horse's  mane 
was  real,  too,  and  blowing  in  the  wind. 

The  sign,  the  Huntsman  Inn  and  Jeremy 
sprang  into  prominence  together.  Jeremy 
found  that  owners  of  inns  and  hotels 
throughout  the  land  were  anxious  to  com- 
mission him  to  put  up  better  and  brighter 
signs.  He  bought  a  studio  in  London,  selected 
an  inn  which  promised  the  most  scope  for  his 
genius,  and  settled  down  to  find  out  whether 
he  would  like  to  become  a  sign  painter  for 
life.   He  thought  that  he  would. 

His  second  sign  was  as  successful  as  the 
first,  and  the  only  cloud  in  his  sky  was  the 
deep  distaste  he  felt  for  life  in  London.  This 
developed  into  loathing  and  Jeremy  sold  the 
studio,  turned  his  back  on  the  capital  and 
returned  to  make  his  home  in  Devonshire. 

He  was  soon  to  leave  Romescourt;  his 
furniture  and  a  large  part  of  his  effects  were 
installed  in  his  new  home.  His  studio,  how- 
ever, was  not  yet  ready.  Two  of  the  roems  of 
the  farmhouse  had  been  made  into  one,  and 
new  windows  added.  The  work  was  done  and 
now  only  the  decorating  remained. 

It  was  as  well  for  Natalie  that  Jeremy  was 
at  Romescourt  during  her  first  week.  Jeremy 
took  her  under  his  wing  with  a  thorough- 
ness for  which  his  father  would  have  been 
grateful,  and  there  sprang  up  between  him 
and  his  stepmother  a  deep  affection  and  re- 
spect. 

Natalie  soon  learned  the  ways  of  the  house- 
hold. The  work  was  done  by  an  aged  butler, 
his  wife,  Emmaline — who  did  the  cooking— 
and  two  daughters  so  gaunt  and  bony  thai 
Jeremy  christened  them  Emmaleaner  anc 
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iJmmaleanest  and  referred  to  them  as  the 
keleton  staff. 

Lady  Rome  scarcely  ever  left  Romescourt. 
The  old  chauffeur,  Shearer  by  name,  had  long 
ince  retired,  and  lived  in  a  cottage  in  the 
;rounds.  His  greatest  use  was  in  providing  a 
:onvincing  excuse  for  Lady  Rome  to  stay  at 
lome.  '"Shearer  isn't  well  enough  to  drive 
ne"  meant  that  Lady  Rome,  and  not 
shearer,  was  indisposed. 

Natalie  soon  settled  into  a  quiet,  placid 
•outine.  Jeremy  spent  a  good  deal  of  time 
I  with  her  and  she  was  grateful  for  this 
:hance  of  cementing  their  friendship  before 
|:hey  had  to  part — he  to  take  up  his  resi- 
dence at  his  farm  and  she  to  get  a  home 
ready  for  William. 

Lady  Rome  had  asked  her  several  times 
if  she  would  like  to  go  and  look  at  the  cot- 
tages and  Natalie  had  given  an  eager  affirm- 
ative; but,  as  with  all  Lady  Rome's  proposals, 
there  were  kindness  and  warmth,  repetition 
and  even  pressure,  but  no  fulfillment.  Jeremy 
brought  the  subject  up  during  one  of  the 
long,  lazy  mornings  he  and  Natalie  spent  to- 
gether. 

"When  are  you  going  down  to  see  those 
places?"  he  asked.  "There  are  three  of 
them  now.  Grandfather's  chucked  some 
tenants  out  of  a  house  in  the  village,  and  if 
I  know  him— and  I  do — he's  going  to  offer 
the  house  to  you.  But  if  he  does,  tell  him 
you  won't  have  it." 

"What's  the  matter  with  it?"  asked 
Natalie. 

"Nothing — inside,"  said  Jeremy.  "But 
outside,  it's  the  most  shocking  bit  of  work 
you  ever  saw.  It's  an  appalling  yellow- 
painted  affair  right  on  the  village  street." 

Natalie  studied  the  long,  lazy  figure  at 
her  feet  affectionately,  but 
with  a  reluctant  admission        MB^HHH 
that  there  were  one  or  two 
things  about  Jeremy  which 
Helen  might  not  like.  Helen 
didn't,   for  example,   like 
men  to  be  flippant,  and 
Jeremy  was  scarcely  ever         HtHMDMH 
anything  else. 

"What's  that  you're  doing?"  Jeremy 
examined  with  interest  the  soft  folds  of  the 
blouse  she  was  sewing. 

"  It's  for  Helen,"  said  Natalie.  "She  wears 
a  lot  of  black  and  when  the  weather's  warmer 
she  likes  to  have  these  white  things — they 
look  dainty  and  they  suit  her." 

"What's  she  like?"  inquired  Jeremy.  "I 
wanted  to  come  to  the  wedding  and  be  your 
page  and  walk  down  the  aisle  with  Helen, 
but  you  dished  all  that  by  shutting  us  out." 
He  saw  the  color  come  into  Natalie's  cheeks, 
and  smiled.  "I  believe  you're  sorry  now,"  he 
went  on.  "Now  that  you've  seen  how  nice 
we  all  are." 

"Yes,  I  am,"  admitted  Natalie. 

"I  thought  so.  But  you  needn't,"  said 
Jeremy,  "reproach  yourself.  Grandfather  re- 
gards every  hour  away  from  his  crops  as  so 
much  time  thrown  away,  and  granny — well, 
I  think  it  was  just  about  that  time  that 
Shearer  had  one  of  his  worst  goes.  I'd  have 
come,  though — and  Lucille." 

At  this  mention  of  her  stepdaughter, 
Natalie  wondered — not  for  the  first  time — 
whether  she  could  bring  up  the  subject  of 
Duncan  Macdonald.  It  was  today  that  Dun- 
can was  to  have  come  to  Romescourt,  and 
Natalie  wondered  what  he  had  done  on  hear- 
ing the  news.  He  would  no  doubt  return  to 
his  home — not,  this  time,  in  joyful  triumph, 
but  sadly.  There  could  be  no  harm  in  bring- 
ing up  the  subject  with  Jeremy.  She  was 
wondering  how  she  could  open  the  topic, 
when  the  door  opened  and  Lucille  entered. 
She  smiled  at  her  stepmother,  stepped  over 
her  brother  and  curled  herself  on  the  end 
of  Natalie's  sofa. 

"Granny  sent  me,"  she  explained.  "She 
says  you  haven't  been  out  since  you  came, 
Natalie,  and  if  you  want  to  go,  I'm  to  drive 
you." 

Natalie  thanked  her  and  replied  truthfully 
that  she  thought  the  day  too  cloudy  for 
pleasant  sight-seeing.  Lucille  agreed  that  it 
was,  and  got  up  to  let  in  two  dogs  that  were 
clamoring  for  admittance.  Scarcely  had  she 
regained  the  sofa  when  the  door  opened  once 
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more  and  Natalie  saw  a  tall,  fair  young  man 
enter.  His  coming  caused  no  stir.  The  dogs 
thumped  their  tails  twice  upon  the  floor, 
Jeremy  pulled  an  imaginary  forelock  and 
Lucille  gave  him  her  gentle  smile. 

"Hello,  Philip,"  she  said. 

"Come  and  meet  my  new  stepmother."  in- 
vited Jeremy.  "She  ill-uses  me  and  she 
beats  Lucille.  .  .  .  This  is  Philip  Bellamy, 
Natalie." 

Philip  studied  her  briefly  and  spoke  in  a 
pleasant  but  formal  tone.  "We've  all  looked 
forward  to  your  coming,  Mrs.  Rome."  he 
said.  "I  hope  you'll  be  very  happy  down 
here." 

He  listened  to  Natalie's  hesitant  thanks 
politely  and  with  studied  patience,  and  she 
found  herself  wishing  that  his  manner  was 
less  polished.  She  was  surprised  to  hear  that 
Philip  had  come  over  to  keep  an  appointment 
to  ride  with  Lucille.  Natalie  wondered  what 
would  have  happened  if  she  had  agreed  to  go 
for  a  drive,  and  decided  that  her  step- 
daughter would  have  taken  her  with  the  same 
readiness  with  which  she  rose  at  her  fiance's 
suggestion  and  prepared  to  accompany  him. 

Lucille  turned  and  held  out  a  hand  to 
Natalie.  "Come  and  see  Flashlight,"  she  in- 
vited. "I  left  him  just  near  the  drive." 

Flashlight  displayed  equal  affection  for 
Lucille  and  Jeremy  and  nodded  his  head  in  a 
knowing  way  at  Natalie. 

The  riders  were  about  to  mount  when 
a  loud  shout  rent  the  air.  From  far  away, 
round  the  distant  curve  of  the  drive,  came  a 
horse  and  cart.  Another  loud  hail  followed 
the  first,  and  the  four  on  the  drive  strained 
their  ears  to  distinguish  the  sounds. 

"What's  he  shouting?"  asked  Jeremy. 

Nobody  knew.  The  cart 

■■■■^MM      came   nearer,  and    it    was 

seen  that,  besides  driver 

and  passenger,  it  contained 

cases  of  some  kind. 

"Can't    make   out  a 
word,"  commented  Philip. 
■■■■■■■■i      "Russian  or  Chinese,  per- 
haps— or  Gaelic." 

The  last  word,  carelessly  spoken,  had  a 
curious  effect  on  the  three  listeners.  Jeremy's 
eyes  narrowed  slightly,  and  Natalie  felt  hor- 
ror creeping  into  her  heart. 

Three  more  minutes  and  there  could  be  no 
further  doubt.  Jeremy  spoke  evenly.  "It's 
Duncan,"  he  announced. 

There  was  a  slight  pause,  and  Philip 
turned  toward  Lucille.  "What,"  he  in- 
quired, "is  the  fellow  doing  down  here?" 

Lucille's  blue  eyes  were  wide.  "I  don't 
know,"  she  said.  "I  did  write  to  him,  but 
perhaps  he  didn't  get  the  letter.  I  gave  it  to 
Jeremy  to  post." 

Three  pairs  of  eyes  turned  upon  Jeremy, 
and  Jeremy,  for  the  first  time  in  Natalie's 
knowledge  of  him,  looked  at  a  loss.  He 
turned  to  his  sister. 

"I'm  sorry,  Lu,"  he  said.  "I  forgot  every 
bit  about  it." 

The  cart  lumbered  up  and  the  driver 
reined  in  his  horse,  but  before  it  could  stop, 
Duncan  Macdonald  had  leaped  lightly  to  the 
ground.  He  took  four  long,  unhesitating 
strides  toward  Lucille,  folded  her  in  his  arms 
and  pressed  his  lips  to  hers. 

"You  didn't  write,"  he  said  reproachfully. 
"I  got  worried."  He  released  her  and  held 
out  a  hand  to  Natalie,  who  took  it  speech- 
lessly. '"Lo,  Mrs.  Rome,"  he  greeted  her, 
and  turned  to  address  Jeremy.  "Look, 
Jeremy,  when  I  come  and  stay  with  people, 
they  come  and  meet  me.  I  stood  on  that 
exposed  piece  of  ground  for  more  than  an 
hour.  The  cart,"  he  ended  simply,  "will  cost 
six  and  six.  Pay  it." 

Jeremy,  glad  to  have  something  to  do, 
lifted  out  Duncan's  suitcases  and  paid  the 
driver.  Duncan  looked  expectantly  at  Philip 
and  waited  for  Lucille  to  effect  an  intro- 
duction, and  Lucille  gave  a  little  sigh. 

"  I'm  so  sorry,  Duncan,  I'm  so  sorry.  I  did 
write  to  you,  but  the  letter— well,  it  didn't 
get  posted." 

"It  doesn't  matter  now,"  said  Duncan 
simply.  "I'm  here." 

"Yes,"  said  Lucille.  "Yes."  She  stopped 
and  turned  to  Jeremy  with  a  look  of  appeal. 
"You  tell  him,  Jeremy." 


Play  safe  with 
your  play  clothes! 


There's  a  summer  of  play  days  ahead  .  .  . 
lots  of  need  for  pretty  play  clothes.  So  give 
yours  safe  care  and  they'll  see  you  through A 
summer  in  style.  f 

Keep  your  gay  washables  away  from 
strong  soaps  and  rough  handling. 
Remember — just  one  wrong  washing 
can  spoil  them.  Play  safe!  Give  nice 
things  (those  that  show  and  those     i 
that  don't)  gentle  care  with  pure, 
mild  Ivory  Flakes.  Then  you  know 
they'll  come  out  fitting  to 
perfection  .  .  .  sunny  bright! 

Keep  your  washables  lovelier 
with  this 


specia 


GIVE  your  short  suit  a  longer, 
brighter  life — give  it  Ivory  Flakes 
care!  Ivory  Flakes  is  one  soap  that 
fashion  experts  recommend  for  / 

all  fine  washables. 


WISPY  nylon  pantie  girdles  should 
have  frequent  sudsings  in  pure, 
mild  Ivory  Flakes.  Then  they'll 
keep  their  skin-smooth  fit  and 
wear  much  longer. 


TOPS  FOR  SPORTS,  cotton  jersey  shirts 
like  the  one  above  want  Ivory  Flakes 
care  to  help  keep  'em  tilting  pretty. 
You  can  be  sure  that  fast-sudsing 
Ivory  Flakes  clean  safely. 


CRISP  and  classic,  a  linen  suit  will 
take  you  places  all  summer  long  if 
you  give  it  Ivory  Fla.kes  care  to  guard 
against  shrinking  and  fading.  No  soap 
is  kinder  to  nice  things  than 
Ivory  Flakes. 


If  its  lovely  to  wear... Its  worth 


Ivory  Flakes 


care 

The  fast  flake  form  of  baby's  pure,  mild  Ivory  .  .  .  9944/ioo%  Pure 
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DIRTY  DISHCS,  FOOD  PARTICLES,  SOILID 
DISHCLOTHS  CAN  ALL  DEPOSIT  HARMFUL 
GERMS  ON  KITCHEN  DRAINBOARDS. 


ORDINARY  WASHING  MAKES  DRAINBOARDS 
LOOK  CLE  AN... BUT  MICROSCOPES  REVEAL 
THAT  GERMS  OFTEN  REMAIN. 


PROTECT  FAMILY  HEALTH!  MAKE  DRAINBOARDS 
AND  KITCHENS  HYGIENICALLY-CLEAN  WITH 
CLOROX... BATHROOMS,  TOO!  CLOROX  HAS 
POSITIVE  GERM-KILLING  POWER.  IT  DISINFECTS, 
DEODORIZES;  ALSO  REMOVES  STAINS.  HUNDREDS 
OF  PUBLIC  HEALTH  DEPARTMENTS  ENDORSE 
THE  CLOROX  TYPE  OF  DISINFECTION! 


"3W 


CLOROX  ...F/tiSTvmtAH&MS 
//oasew/ves  eaxttfe /rem/®  2%?7H: 


Gent/er  Bleaching  Action/  ¥  Greater  Disinfecting  Efficiency ! 


There's    no   gentler    bleach    than  Because   it's  caustic-free,  Clorox 

Clorox  in  laundering.  For  Clorox  works  faster  in  killing  germs  .  .  . 

is  free  from  caustic  and  other  harsh  does  a  better  job  of  disinfecting, 

substances ...  made  by  an  exclusive  Give  your  family  the  extra  health 

formula  protected  by  U.  S.  patent!  protection  of  a  Clorox-clean  home! 

CLOROX   BLEACHES  •   REMOVES  STAINS   ■  DEODORIZES  •  DISINFECTS 
There's  only  one  CLOROX  . . .  it's  always  uniform  .  . .  always  dependable! 


leaning  with  BOOH  is  simplicity  itself!  It's  America's  biggest  value  in  a  liquid  cleaner . . .  wipes 
way  dirt  and  grease  quickly,  easily  from  washable  surfaces.  Made  by  the  makers  of  Clorox. 


Directions 

on  Label 


WASHES  A      KESlMm 
TUBFUL  OF  CLOTHES  SUPER- 
CLEAN   EVERY  4  MINUTES! 

No  other  washer  compares  with  the 
l)c\t<r  Twin  Tub  because  it's  the 
only  washet  with  two  washing  tubs. 
I  li.it's   the  reason   why  Dexter  Twin 

does    your    complete    weekly    wash  — 

sparkling  bright  and  white  in  only 
one  hour  or  less!  It  saves  soap  elec- 
tricity—  hot  water  No  soaking,  hand- 
rubbing,  01  pre-treating.  Dextei    I  win 

is    l(M).\  .  \s    BIGGEST   \\  \MII  R 

iU '  && 

t-^^^  Before    you    buy 
washer — send  Jor   tin 
booklet,    " 
One."   It    tells 
why      Double      Sudsing 
■-(. 
.  Write  lor  your  copy  today  lo  Dtpt.  L7B 
THE  DEXTER  COMPANY,  Fairfield,  Iowa 


Better   washers   since    1894. 
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OHE 


>'0  *» TICKJAJG 


thf  St.m  It  in  mehuttevcupyellowhox 


PULVEX 


TWO   KINDS 


WITH   5%  DDT 
...  for  dogs.  Kills  fleas  and 
lice  quick.  Keeps  fleas  off  5- 
7  days   Many  home  uses. 

OR   WITH   ROTENONE 

...  for  cats.  dogs.  Quickly 
kills  fleas,  lice.  Kills  fleas 
when  put  on  a  single  spot 
Prewar  formula.  <jL.4f 


FLEA 
POWDER 


EITHER   KIND    35c   t   30c 


K\\A.%OACffES 


Keep  your  home  free  of  roaches,  waterbugs,  silverfish 
rickets  not  just  temporarily  but  alL  year  'round. 
Gel  Gator  Roach  Hives,  follow  directions  and  you'll 
be  riil  of  roaches  for  good.  At.  most  stores.  If  yours 
has  none,  send  si  for 
!»  hives.  De  Soto 
t  lu  iiueal  Co., 
7  Lad  St., 
Arcadia, 
Fla. 


GATOR 
ROACH 
HIVES 


"The  fact  is,  Duncan,"  said  Jeremy, 
"that  there's  been  a  mix-up.  When  Lucille 
came  to  London  she  was  more  or  less  en- 
gaged to — to  Phil  Bellamy,  who's  standing 
beside  you.  She  came  back  engaged  to  you, 
fixed  things  up  again  with  Phil  and  wrote  to 
tell  you  it  was  off." 

"What  was  off?"  asked  Duncan  calmly. 

"The  engagement."  said  Jeremy.  "The 
one  between  you  and  Lucille,  I  mean.  She 
wrote  to  tell  you,  but  I've  been  carrying  the 
letter  about  in  my  pocket  and  so  all  this 
mess  is  really  my  fault." 

It  was  said.  Natalie  looked  at  Jeremy 
with  pride  and  thought  that  nobody  could 
have  done  it  more  quickly  and  more  kindly. 
It  was  over  and  poor  Duncan 

Duncan  turned  and  faced  Philip  Bellamy. 
His  look  was  neither  contemptuous  nor  bel- 
ligerent ;  he  was  up  against  something  and  he 
was  merely  measuring  the  odds.  When  the 
brief  scrutiny  was  over,  it  was  clear  to  every- 
body present — and  especially  clear  to  Mr. 
Bellamy— that  Duncan  had  seen  nothing  to 
disturb  him. 

"If  you're  ready,  Lucille,"  said  Philip, 
rallying,  "I  think  we  ought  to  go." 

"You're  not  going  anywhere,"  Duncan 
informed  him,  "and  neither  is  Lucille.  As  her 
fiance,  I " 

"I'm  extremely  sorry  for  you,"  broke  in 
Philip  abruptly,  "but  the  only  decent  thing 
you  can  do  is  to  leave." 

Duncan  eyed  him  calmly.  "Lucille,  as  I 
understand  it,"  he  said,  "knew  you  for  a 
good  many  years  and  couldn't  make  up  her 
mind  that  she  wanted  to  marry  you.  She 
made  up  her  mind  about  me  in  three  days. 
I  was  her  first  fiance  and  I'm  going  to  be  her 
last." 

Philip's  mouth  closed  in  an  ugly  line  and 
he  took  a  step  forward.  He  came  to  an 
abrupt  halt.  The  fellow  had  enfolded 
Lucille  in  his  arms  once  more  and  was 
rubbing  his  cheek  gently  against  hers. 

"You  see  that?"  said  Philip  furiously. 
"If  you  don't  want  to  kick  him  back  to 
wherever  he  came  from,  let  me  do  it." 

"Yes,  let  him,"  said  Duncan,  tucking  one 
of  Lucille's  curls  neatly  into  place. 

Ihere  was  an  interruption.  The  dogs 
sprang  up  and  dashed  eagerly  toward  Lady 
Rome,  who  had  come  round  the  house  and 
was  approaching  the  little  group. 

"Hello,  hello,  how  nice,  how  nice  to  see 
you  all  just  back,"  came  the  familiar  bellow. 
"Natalie,  my  dear,  you  oughtn't  to  be  out  on 
a  chilly  day  like  this  without  some  kind  of 
covering  on  your  head — you  ought  to  see  to 
it,  Jeremy.  .  .  .  And  how  do  you  do, 
Philip?  ...  I  don't  seem  to  know  you," 
went  on  Lady  Rome,  looking  at  Duncan, 
"but " 

"This  is  Mr.  Macdonald,  granny,"  mur- 
mured Lucille. 

"How  nice,  how  nice,  how  very  nice,"  said 
Lady  Rome.  "Macdonald.  That's  an  odd 
thing,  because  whenever  I  see  that  particu- 
lar shade  of  red  hair  I  tell  myself  that  it's 
either  Scotland  or  bad  temper." 

"In  my  case,"  said  Duncan,  "it's  both." 

"You're  fortunate,  very  fortunate,"  said 
Lady  Rome.  "Everybody  should  have  a  bad 
temper.  My  grandfather  had  a  very  bad 
temper,  and  he  told  me  that  it  had  got  him 
everything  he  wanted  in  life.  I  see  you've 
got  luggage — how  very  nice.  Have  you  been 
in  Devonshire  before?  .  .  .  Philip,  my  dear 
boy,  you  must  take  Mr.  Macdonald  to  see 
the  country.  .  .  .  Mr.  Bellamy's  mother  is 
Scottish,  Mr.  Macdonald,  so  you  and  Philip 
ought  to  have  a  lot  in  common.  .  .  .  Jeremy, 
where  are  you  going  to  put  your  friend?" 

"As  a  matter  of  fact,  granny,"  said  Jer- 
emy, "Duncan  came  to  see  Lucille." 

"Of  course,  of  course,"  shouted  Lady 
Rome.  "I  should  have  known — I  should 
have  known  at  once.  That's  why  poor  Mr. 
Macdonald  is  standing  in  this  chilly  air  with 
nobody  to  see  to  anything.  Lucille  has 
simply  forgotten  again.  I'm  extremely  sorry, 
Mr.  Macdonald;  she  forgets  everything — 
time,  messages,  engagements.  They  go  right 
out  of  her  head." 

"They  do,"  agreed  Duncan. 

"Well,  you  must  go  inside  at  once,  Lu- 
cille," ordered  Lady  Rome,  "and  make  them 


SAVES  YOU  OVER  $100 


Coupon  below  brings  it  lo  you  — 
no  salesman,  no  visits  to  sales- 
rooms. Hear  better  or  pay  not!,ir.3' 


MONEY-BACK   TRIAL! 


Wear  the  Zenith  "75"  at  home,  at  work,  any- 
where. If  it  isn't  better  than  you  ever  dreamed 
ANY  hearing  aid  could  be,  return  it  within 
10  days  of  receipt  and   Zenith   will  refund 
your  money  in  full. 
Thousands  who  formerly  hesitated  to  wear  a 
hearing  aid  are  ordering  the  new  Zenith  "75." 
Because  it  needs  no  "fitting,"  it  comes  to  you 
by  mail — no  salesman  to  high  pressure  you, 
no  embarrassing  visits  to  salesrooms. 

Saves  you  over  $100,  too.  If  its  price  had 
to  include  "fitting,"  middlemen's  profits  and 
high  sales  commissions,  the  Zenith  "75" 
would  have  to  sell  for  $195  instead  of  $75.  So 
do  as  tens  of  thousands  have  already  done. 
Order  your  Zenith  "75"  and  find  new  friends, 
new  success,  save  over  $100,  too!  Mail  the 
coupon  today. 
By  the  makers  of  the  World-famous  Zenith  Radios 

Look  only  to  your  doctor 
for  advice  on  your  ears  and  hearing 
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Zenith  Radio  Corporation 
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□  I  enclose  check  or  money  order  for  $75*  for  one 
Zenith  "75"  Hearing  Aid.  Unless  I  am  com- 
pletely satisfied  and  find  the  Zenith  "75"  superior 
to  any  other  hearing  aid,  I  may  return  it  within  ten 
days  of  receipt  and  get  my  money  back  in  full. 
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REM..0VE   HAIR 
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-'    X  No  Chemicals    UJ* 


Remove  leg  hair,  arm  hair,  face 

hair.     Stop    stubby   regrowth. 

Money-back  guaranteed  results.  No 

odor.  End  unsightly  hair  now.  Get 

Baby  Touch  Hair  Remover  today  at 

DRUG  OR   DEPARTMENT  STORES 

Or,  send  254  for  one  Baby  Touch  Pad  (Five 

for  $1.00).  Mittens  with  two  sides  only  354 

or  Three  for  $1.00. 
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HAIR      REMOVER      COMPANY 
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Wont  Extra  Money? 


Quick  CAM!  Earning!  are  your-     for  § 
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offers.  Send  today  tor  FREE  sample 
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|n  Mr.  Macdonald  into  St.  Francis  of 
Iksi.  .  .  .  Philip,  will  you  take  the  horses 
K  nd,  as  you've  finished  your  ride?  .  .  . 
J:*  come,  Mr.  Macdonald." 
;)uncan  looked  into  Lady  Rome's  eyes 
tin  a  steady  and  candid  gaze.  "There's 
I:  one  thing,  Lady  Rome,"  he  said.  '.'I'm 
It  fellow  Lucille  got  engaged  to  in  London, 
[<[  when  I  came  here  I  didn't  know  there'd 
li  n  any — any  misunderstanding.  Lucille 
j-  >te  to  me,  but  I  didn't  get  the  letter.  So 

ji-ou  feel — if  you'd  like  me  to  go  away " 

,  .ady  Rome  looked  at  him  in  surprise  and 
I  cern.  "My  dear  Mr.  Macdonald,"  she 
I  i,  "you  can't  possibly  go  away  before 
li've  come,  can  you?  This  isn't  the  first 

I  ie  Lucille  has  forgotten  to  post  her  letters 

I I  I'm  quite  certain  it  won't  be  the  last." 
Duncan  was  immovable. 

k  'Mr.  Bellamy  here"— he  indicated  Philip 
I  a  nod  of  his  head— "Mr.  Bellamy  thinks 
t  t  he's  still  engaged  to  Lucille.  He  — — " 
:  'Of  course  he  does, 


course  he  does," 
eed  Lady  Rome, 
iasn't  Lucille  been 
ing  him  so?  I  al- 
ys  find  that  if  no- 
[iy  fusses,  every- 
ng  always  gets 
aightened  out 
sin.  Don't  you 
ee,  Philip?" 
'I'm  afraid  I 
n't,"  said  Philip, 
'd  like  it  to  be 
arly  understood 
it  I — I  am  Lucille's 
tice." 

'Haven't  I  just 
d  so,  my  dear 
y?"  inquired  Lady 
>me.  "Now  run 
ng,  and  give  my 
e  to  your  moth- 
.  .  .  Mr.  Mac- 
lald.  come  inside, 
ive  you  been  in 
gland  very  much? ' ' 
Vlr.  Macdonald 
d  he  had  been  ed- 
ited at  an  English 

[OOl. 

'How  nice,  how 
y  nice,"  said  Lady 
me.  "When  I  went 
to  see  Jeremy,  I 
d  to  think  that  the 
)ttish  boys  looked 
endid  on  Sundays 
their  jolly  kilts — 
y  made  the  other 
fs  look  quite  drab, 
l't  you  know."  She 
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c 
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BY  KIT  «  It  14.111 

Summer  becomes  too  arid  for  the 

earth, 
In  thirst  dissatisfied  day  after  day; 
All  of  the  woodland  buds  were 

thin  at  birth, 
The  meadows  dusty  with  un- 

watered  hay. 
Summer  has  let  a  cloudless  sky 

betray 
The  marshy  basins  and  the  forest 

sods; 
Dry,  dry  and  blown;  yes,  almost 

blown  away 
Are  cranberry  leaves  and  little 

orchid  pods. 

Things  that  remain  too  sugared 

and  too  fair 
Are  not  for  men  or  flowers,  who 

live  and  die; 
And  living,  need  both  confidence 

and  pain 
As  a  comparison  to  profit  by. 
Gray  and  tumultuous  come  tears 

and  rain; 
Thunder  and  passion  and  a 

fresher  air. 

*■••••••*• 


nt    toward    the 
irs.  "I  shall  see  you  at  luncheon." 
Natalie,  left  with  the  two  young  men, 
ked  from  one  to  the  other  a  little  help- 
ily.  She  found  Duncan  regarding  her  in- 
itly. 

Do  you  think  I  should  stay  here?"  he 
:ed. 

Natalie  scarcely  hesitated.  "Yes,  I  think 
lo,"  she  said.  "You  couldn't  go  back  to 

>tland  at " 

'Nothing,"  Duncan  told  her  gravely, 
ill  take  me  back  to  Scotland  or  to  any- 
ere  else  until  Lucille  comes  with  me.  But 
/ou  thought  I  ought  to  stay  somewhere 

— get  rooms  in  the  village " 

'Oh,  no,"  said  Natalie.  "  I'm  sure  it'sright 
you  to  be  here,  and" — she  spoke  more 
iitatingly — "I'm  very  glad  to  see  you 
e." 

REMY  gave  her  an  odd  glance.  "Taking 

es?"  he  asked. 

'Yes.   She's  on  mine,"  Duncan  informed 

n.  "What  about  you?" 

Jeremy  waited  before  replying.    "I  won't 

ce  sides,  but  I'd  like  to  see  you  pull  it 

'So— so  would  I,"  said  Natalie. 
Duncan  Macdonald  looked  at  his  sup- 
rters.  "I'll  pull  it  off,"  he  promised. 

Natalie  went  down  to  breakfast  the  follow- 
morning  feeling  uneasy.    She  had  lain 


awake  for  some  time  during  the  night  worry- 
ing over  the  uncomfortable  position  in  which 
Duncan  was  placed  and  hoping  that  no 
violence  would  shatter  the  peaceful  atmos- 
phere of  Romescourt. 

Ihere  was  no  violence  in  the  breakfast 
room.  Lady  Rome  was  alone  at  the  table. 
Sir  Jason  had  gone  into  Hunnytor  on  busi- 
ness; Jeremy  had  gone  to  his  flying  club,  tak- 
ing Duncan  with  him,  and  Lucille  was  riding 
with  Philip.  Sir  Jason,  it  appeared,  had 
wanted  to  know  whether  eleven  o'clock 
would  be  too  early  for  Mrs.  Rome  to  accom- 
pany him.  * 

"Will  eleven  be  too  early  for  you,  my 
dear?"  inquired  Lady  Rome.  "I  shouldn't 
think  so,  because  the  sun  looks  as  though  it 
might  stay  out  and  if  you  covered  your  head, 
don't  you  know,  you  wouldn't  feel  the  wind." 
Natalie  indicated  that  she  would  be  ready, 
trusting  that  before  the  hour  she  would  have 
found  out  where  her  fa- 
ther-in-law was  going. 
It  was  probable  that 
he  was  taking  her  to 
see  the  cottages.  She 
put  a  question  to  her 
mother-in-law. 

"Are  we  going  to 
see  those  two  little 
cottages?  "  she  asked. 
"  Three, "  said  Lady 
Rome.  "There's  an- 
other one,  but  it's  a 
dreadful-looking 
place." 

Natalie  was  ready 
and  waiting  at  eleven 
o'clock  and  Sir  Jason, 
coming  round  for  her 
in  the  little  cart, 
looked  pleased  at  her 
punctuality.  There 
was  unbroken  silence 
for  two  miles  and  then 
Sir  Jason  told  his 
daughter-in-law  that 
they  were  approach- 
ing the  village  of  Dum- 
merton.  Before  the 
village  was  reached, 
however,  he  turned 
onto  a  narrower  road 
and  drove  along  a 
pretty  little  valley  in 
which  were  a  farm- 
house or  two  and  sev- 
eral little  cottages. 
Toward  one  of  these 
the  trap  was  directed 
and  soon  Sir  Jason 
pulled  up  at  the  gate 
of  one  of  the  larger 
dwellings.  To  Nata- 
lie's surprise,  he  sat  still  and  seemed  in  no 
hurry  to  alight. 

"This  is  one  of  'em,"  he  said.  "The  other's 
there  " — he  pointed  to  a  cottage  about  a  mile 
away.  "You  can  choose  whichever  of  'em 
you  like,"  he  went  on.  "Told  William  I 
wouldn't  influence  you.  But  I  shouldn't 
think" — he  eyed  the  cottage  sourly — "I 
shouldn't  think  you'd  want  to  waste  any 
time  over  this  one." 

Natalie  looked  at  the  pretty  little  place 
and  saw  nothing  about  it  to  account  for  the 
look  of  distaste  on  her  father-in-law's  face. 
"It  looks  charming,"  she  said.  "Could  I — 
could  we  go  inside?" 

Sir  Jason  took  out  a  key,  and  soon  Natalie 
was  standing  in  a  little  passage,  from  which 
rooms  opened  on  both  sides.  At  the  end  of 
the  passage  was  a  little  stairway,  and  half- 
way up  it  a  little  window.  Natalie  gave  a 
murmur  of  delight. 

"It's  pretty,  isn't  it?"  she  said. 
"All  these  places  are  pretty,"  Sir  Jason 
informed  her.  "If  they  weren't  pretty,  no- 
body'd  ever  live  in  'em." 

Natalie  walked  slowly  from  room  to  room. 
She  thought  that  if  she  chose  small  furniture 

and  had  little  of  it 

"Got  to  breathe,"  said  Sir  Jason.  "Wil- 
liam likes  to  breathe.  Can't  breathe  in  a  box 
like  this.  And  can't  turn  round.  Try  swing- 
ing a  cat  in  here,  and  what?" 

{Continued  on  Page  75) 
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Give  your  dog  Gro-Pup  for  flavorful 
nutrition.  Gro-Pup  comes  in  crisp,  toasty 
Ribbon  form.  Twenty-three  healthful 
ingredients — carbohydrates  are  cooked  for 
easier  digestion.  Every  vitamin  and 
mineral  dogs  are  known  to  need  for 
liveliness  and  stamina. 


"fin  sitting  pretty!" 


(1)  Thrifty  to  buy!  Gro-Pup  is  92%  food! 
One  box  gives  about  as  much  food  by 
dry  weight  as  five  1-lb.  cans  of  dog 
food  (many  contain  70 r0  water)! 

(2)  Thrifty  to  serve!  With  Gro-Pup,  upkeep 
of  average  dog  of  around  20  lbs.  is  about 
7<S  a  day! 

Thrifty  to  keep!  Gro-Pup  needs  no  refrig- 
eration, won't  spoil  in  container.  (Made 
by  Kellogg's  in  Meal  and  Pel-Etts,  too.) 


(3) 


The  Bi^est  Box  on  the  shelf 
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Summertime   is  wonderful   for  little  children   but   the  summer  sun   is  sometimes  hard  01 

the    hair.     A    Breck    Special    Shampoo,    a     Breck    Special     Hair    Cream    and    a    Brec 

Special   Hair   Lotion   give   you   a  formula   for  Beautiful    Hair.    John    H.   Breck,   hair  an 

scalp    specialist  for   more   than   forty   years,   believes   you   will    never  again    depend    on 

shampoo   alone   after  you   have   used   the   Breck   Preparations   for  the  care  of  your  hai 

Whenever  you  buy  a  shampoo  or  other  preparations  for  the  care  of  your  hair,  mention  whether  your 
hair  is  dry,  oily,  or  normal  and  you  will  be  given  the  correct  Breck  Preparations  for  your  hair. 
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(Continued  from  Page  73) 
Natalie  looked  at  him  doubtfully.    Per- 
-  aps  this  was  hardly  the  place  to  appeal  to 
William.  "I  like  it,"  she  said,  "but  perhaps 

ie  other  one  would  ■ " 

"Yes,  yes,  yes,"  said  Sir  Jason.  "Come 
long." 

He  hurried  her  out  of  the  house  and  drove 
ff  rapidly,  and  soon  the  second  cottage  was 
leached.  They  entered  and  Natalie  looked 
•Dund  hopefully. 
"Do  you  like  this  one?"  she  asked. 
"Nothing  to  do  with  me,"  replied  Sir 
ason.  "Entirely  your  affair." 
Natalie  went  upstairs  and  discovered  a 
eat  little  bathroom,  two  good  bedrooms  and 
wo  smaller  ones.  She  told  her  father-in-law 
hat,  as  far  as  she  could  see,  the  house  would 
lo  very  well.  Sir  Jason's  expression  became 
Joomy. 

"Big  man,  William,"  he  pointed  out.  "All 
hese  beams." 

"They're  very — they're  rather  pictur- 
sque,"  faltered  Natalie. 

"Dark  kitchen,"  said  Sir  Jason.  "Want 
ight  and  air  in  your  kitchen.   Healthy." 

"But " 

"Badly  situated,  the  house,"  said  Sir 
ason.  "Too  low.  Catch  all  the  damp  in 
vinter." 

"Is  it — is  it  really  damp?"  faltered  Nat- 
die.  "I " 

"Silly  little  bedrooms,"  said  Sir  Jason. 
'  Fellow  needs  space — especially  sailors.  Get 
lsed  to  it." 

"But  their  cabins " 

"Must  make  a  fellow  comfortable  in  his 
)wn  home.  I'll  show  you  another  one,"  said 
Sir  Jason.  "You  come  with  me  and  I'll  show 
mu  one  that  William'd 
:ettle  into  as  snug  as  you  Rpnapn 
)lease.  Come  along." 

Sir  Jason  hurried  his 
iaughter-in-law  out  of  the 
louse  and  in  the  direction 
)f  Dummerton.  He  drove 
hrough  the  village  street 
ind  drew  up  at  a  building  ■MMMHMI 
vhich  Natalie  had  no  diffi- 
:ulty  in  recognizing.  Jeremy  had  described 
:he  place  with  a  fair  degree  of  accuracy. 

The  house  stood  on  the  road,  its  front  door 
:hree  steps  above  the  pavement.  Ugly  and 
hapeless,  it  was  painted  a  particularly  un- 
oleasing  shade  of  yellow,  with  windows  out- 
ined  in  an  even  less  pleasant  shade  of  green. 
Matalie  sat  in  the  trap,  scarcely  seeing  Sir 
Jason's  hand  outstretched  to  help  her  to 
alight.  She  had  no  words  in  which  to  tell  him 
that  she  had  seen  enough,  and  more  than 
nough,  of  this  horror.  Sir  Jason  waved  his 
hand  irritably. 

No  use  sitting  outside,"  he  said.  "People 
have  to  live  inside.   I'll  take  you  in." 

"It's  ugly,"  said  Natalie,  "and " 

"Yes,  yes,  yes,"  said  Sir  Jason.  "But  you 
must  look  at  it.  Your  decision  entirely.  You 
see  it  and  say  yes  or  no.  Come  along." 

Natalie  went  up  the  three  steps  and  im- 
mediately was  absorbed  in  trying  to  under- 
stand the  plan  of  this  remarkable  house. 
She  was  in  a  wide  entrance  hall.  To  left  and 
right,  with  windows  overlooking  the  street, 
were  the  rooms  which  in  more  orthodox 
houses  were  placed  at  the  back.  On  the  other 
side  of  the  hall  the  house  widened  consider- 
ably, every  room  looking  onto  a  large  ex- 
panse of  garden  which  had  been  enlarged  by 
the  addition  of  the  site  on  which  a  burned 
house  had  stood.  Natalie  walked  through 
rooms  opening  into  one  another  and  saw 
that  they  were  spacious,  well  decorated  and 
sunny.  She  went  upstairs  and  this  time  Sir 
Jason  followed  her,  his  hands  held  behind 
his  back  and  his  expression  unreadable. 

Bathrooms,"  he  said.  "Two.  Big  and 
small.  Linen  cupboard.  Dressing  room  for 
William.  Space,  lovely  view.  Street  at  back 
of  you — can't  see  it.  Good  drains — William 
likes  good  drains.  Air.  Air  and  light.  Good 
kitchen,  built-in  cupboards.  Cloakroom 
downstairs — must  have.  Roomy  house,  not 
rambling.  All  suit  you  very  well." 

It  was  all  true.    If  only  the  outside 

"Paint  the  outside  white,"  came  Sir 
Jason's  voice.  "Can't  alter  shape,  but  won't 
look  bad  when  it's  white." 


^  Beware  of  the  woman  who 
^  kisses  you  on  hoth  eheeks; 
it  is  loo  mneh  for  friendship, 

too  little  for  love. 

—MAY  SINCLAIR. 


Natalie  walked  downstairs  slowly  and, 
having  been  through  every  room  a  great 
many  more  times,  stood  in  the  middle  of  the 
hall  and  looked  at  her  father-in-law. 

"I  didn't  expect  to  like  it,"  she  said 
slowly,  "but  I  think  it's— I  don't  think  I 
ever  saw  a  house  that " 

"Yes,  yes,  yes,"  said  Sir  Jason.  "You  like 
it?" 

"I  think  it's  lovely,"  said  Natalie. 

Sir  Jason  took  out  his  watch  and  glanced 
at  it.  "Better  go  now,"  he  said.  "See  old 
Mrs.  Batch  some  other  time.  Son's  a  lord, 
but  she  says  she'll  give  you  a  hand  once  or 
twice  a  week  and  her  granddaughter'll  come 
in  daily.  Good  girl,  she  says,  and  splendid 
cook.  Come  along  now.  Very  sensible 
choice.  Tell  William  I  said  so.  Don't  worry 
about  the  garden— I'll  see  to  that." 

They  went  homeward,  and  both  were  well 
content. 

Natalie  half  expected  reproaches  from 
Lady  Rome  and  Jeremy  on  her  choice  of  a 
home,  but  she  found  that  they  congratulated 
her  on  having  got  something  so  much  to 
her  taste  and  thought  no  more  of  the  mat- 
ter. She  was  becoming  used  to  the  family 
habit  of  complete  and  unshakable  serenity. 
Natalie  was  grateful  for  this  state  of  calm 
acceptance,  but  admitted  that  in  a  case  like 
Duncan  Macdonald's  it  might  have  great 
drawbacks. 

Duncan  was  accepted  as  one  of  the  family. 
His  aim,  however,  was  to  subtract  from  the 
family  total  and  not  to  add  to  it,  and  it 
proved  an  almost  impossible  task.  Lucille 
slipped  away  from  him  with  gentle  regret  and 
went  riding  with  Philip.  Sir 
PWHHHi  Jason,  to  whom  he  applied 
for  permission  to  woo  his 
granddaughter,  said  "Yes, 
yes,  yes"  and  begged  Dun- 
can to  take  the  matter  to 
Lady  Rome.  Lady  Rome 
waved  a  trowel,  told  him 
VMMMHi  that  Lucille  was  a  silly 
little  thing. 

One  evening,  however,  two  changes  took 
place  which,  though  making  no  noticeable 
impression  on  the  placid  surface  of  the 
Romes'  existence,  had  a  far  deeper  effect  on 
their  two  visitors. 

It  was  cold  and  coffee  was  served  in  the 
small,  comfortable  room  in  which  Natalie 
had  sat  on  her  arrival.  She  was  in  the  same 
chair,  leaning  back  and  studying  the  pretty 
picture  made  by  Lucille,  who  sat  on  a 
fender  stool  and  stroked  the  ears  of  her 
favorite  dog.  Sir  Jason  was  on  the  point 
of  leaving  the  room  to  listen  to  a  wireless 
talk  on  Nepal.  Lady  Rome  addressed  him 
without  looking  up  from  her  game  of 
patience. 

"I  expect,"  she  said,  "that  Margaret 
will  be  listening  to  the  lecture,  too,  because 
you  know  how  she  likes  anything  to  do  with 
Tibet." 

"Nepal,"  corrected  Jeremy. 

"Yes,  all  those  places,"  said  Lady  Rome. 
"I  had  a  letter  today,"  she  added.  "She  says 
they  can't  come." 

"Who  can't  come?"  asked  Sir  Jason. 

"She  didn't  say,"  said  Lady  Rome.  "She 
just  said  'we.'" 

"She  must  have  told  you  in  her  first 
letter,"  said  Jeremy. 

"Well,  if  she  did,  my  dear  boy,"  said  his 
grandmother,  "it  isn't  of  much  importance, 
because  only  Alexander  is  coming." 

"Alexander,  eh?"  said  Sir  Jason,  with  a 
slight  brightening  of  his  countenance. 
"Good." 

"Who  else?"  asked  Jeremy. 

"Nobody  else,"  said  Lady  Rome. 

"Darling  granny,"  said  Jeremy,  "Alex- 
ander is  only  three  years  old.  He  can't  come 
by  himself," 

"You  must  read  the  letter  for  yourself," 
said  Lady  Rome.  "Of  course,  the  baby  is 
coming  too." 

"Well,  that's  all  right,"  said  Jeremy. 
"Alexander  can  keep  an  eye  on  the  baby  on 
the  journey." 

"How,"  demanded  Lady  Rome,  "can 
poor  little  Alexander,  at  three  years  old,  take 
(Continued  on  Page  77) 


Are  you  in  the  know? 


When  can  a  girl  ask  for  a  date? 

D    But  never 

□  In  Twirp  Season 

□  How  desperate  can  you  get 


A  miss  can  stalk  her  man — in  Twirp  Season. 
Anytime  you  and  your  gal  pals  declare  one. 
Call  for  your  dates,  give  'em  zany  corsages. 
Plans  can  include  a  dance  or  movies,  plus 
refreshments — natch.  The  catch?  Twirp 
means  The  Woman  Is  Requested  to  Pay. 


And  at  certain  times,  choosing  Kotex 
pays,  in  self-assurance.  Why  not,  with 
those  flat  pressed  ends  preventing  telltale 
outlines?  Thanks  to  this  secret  mission, 
Kotex'  flat  pressed  ends  help  so  many  girls 
to  stay  in  the  fun  .  .  .  serenely! 


Do  the  Crew  Cuts 
rate  you — 

□  Affectionate 

□  Affected 

□  A  femme  to  follow 

A  gal  might  improve  her  conversation. 
Don't  make  like  a  broken  record  with 
"See?".  .  ."I  mean  .  .  ."  And  only  a  dreep 
would  dare  the  affected  "Do  you  ra/i-llv?"' 
approach.  Shun  mannerisms.  Be  yourself. 
And  be  rated  a  femme  to  follow.  You  can 
always  be  your  own  gay  self  when  calendar 
qualms  are  off  your  mind.  What  with  that 
exclusive  safety  center  of  "Kotex  for  extra 
protection,  there's  no  ceiling  to  your  con- 
fidence! And  because  Kotex  comes  in 
3  sizes,  there's  a  Kotex  napkin  just  perfect 
for  you. 


Can  "toothpick"  pegs 
gain  beach  allure,  via  — 

□  Gooey  sundaes 

□  Bicycling 

□  Scanty  swim  suits 

Try  this  for  thighs — (and  pegs,  too)  that 
aren't  so  fully  packed:  Mooch  a  bicycle. 
Pedal  like  mad,  ilailv,  to  build  up  under- 
developed leg  muscles.  Meanwhile,  a  dress- 
maker bathing  suit  will  help  keep  'em 
beach-worthy.  It's  a  good  style  for  your 
particular  problem.  Here's  a  good  thought 
for  problem-day  comfort:  Kotex  is  made  to 
stay  soft  while  you  wear  it.  Not  'til  you've 
tried  new  Kotex  can  you  appreciate  this 
new,  suave  softness  that  holds  its  shape. 
And  the  new  all-elastic  Kotex  Belt  fits 
comfortablv  .  .  .  doesn't  bind. 
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KOTeX  COMBS  tN  3   Sizes:  REGULAR.,  </U/V/OR,  SUPER 
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Feel  it  in  the  .smoother  cake ! 

Swan  differs  from  other  soaps.  It  has  an  extra  smoothness  and 
ereaminess  you  can  actually  feel  in  the  cake  itself.  This  difference 
comes  from  the  super-creamed  hlend  which  is  Swans  alone! 


Feel  it  in  the  creamier  lather ! 

You  can  feel  the  difference  Swan's  super-creamed  blend  makes  in  the 
lather,  too.  It's  richer,  creamier,  more  abundant  .  .  .  which  means 
extra  mild,  yet  extra  thorough  cleansing  for  your  skin.  All  over! 


Another  fine  product  ~;f  Lever  Brothers  Company 


Let  Suan  keep  your  skin  looking  younger ! 

Your  skin  feels  different  when  you  emerge  from  your  Swan  batb.  Because  super-creamed 
Swan  cleanses  so  gently,  rinses  away  so  completely,  your  skin  glows  with  freshness 
and  life.  Your  skin  looks  softer,  smoother,  younger! 


■fcU.. 


^  Three  signs  of  an  ill-bred 
^  person:  staving  too  long 
on  a  visit,  staring,  asking  too 
many  questions 


(rAY  Pursuit 

(Continued  from  Pane  75) 

<  harge  of  an  eight  months  old Dear  me, 

Ittle  Margaret  must  be  more  than  that— 
i  early  ten  months  old." 

"Perhaps,"  suggested  Natalie,   "they're 

<  oming  with  their  nurse." 

"Yes — such  a  wonderful  woman,"  said 
ady  Rome.  "She  was  with  us  for  eighteen 
ears— she  had  Lucille  and  Jeremy  and  then 
he  poor  thing  was  worn  out " 

"Thank  you,"  said  Jeremy. 

"- and  she  retired,"  went  on  Lady 

tome,  "and  when  Alexander  and  little  Mar- 
;aret  were  born  and  nobody  could  get  any- 
body to  come,  dear  old  Nannie  came  out 
igain  and  now  she  looks  after  them." 

"  When  are  they  coming  to  Romescourt?  " 
isked  Jeremy. 

"On  Thursday,"  said  Lady  Rome,  "and 

hey're  going  to  stay  for  a  month.  Alexander 

[s  a  dear  Little  fellow  and  so  intelligent. 

Wouldn't  you  find  a  little  pony  for  him, 

Lucille?  You  must  ask  Philip." 

Lucille  turned  from  her  contemplation  of 
:he  fire  and  shook  her  head  gently. 

"I  can't  ask  Philip;"  she  said.  "He's  going 
away  tomorrow." 

Natalie  and  Duncan  stared  at  her. 

"You  mean,"  said  Duncan,  when  he  could 
speak,  "you  mean  he's  going  away?  Where 
to— I  mean,  why — I  mean  — — " 

Lucille  looked  faintly  puzzled.  "He  had 
to  arrange  a  lot  of  things,"  she  said,  "but 
he's  coming  back." 

"When?"  demanded  Duncan. 

"In  a  week,  I  think,"  said  Lucille.  "Or 
perhaps  more  than  that." 

Duncan  sat  still,  his  thoughts  racing.  He 
had  fought  with  a  feeling  that  he  ought  to 

leave  Romescourt,  and  he      

had  subdued  it.  There  had  ■■■■■■^ 
been  nothing  to  wait  for, 

!  except  brief  and  unsatis- 
factory talks  with  Lucille, 
but  now  Philip  was  going 
away.  The  business  that 
was  taking  him  must  be  ur- 
gent, thought  Duncan. 
How  he  couM  leave 
Lucille— lovely  Lucille, 
Lucille— and  go 

"He  wanted  me  to  go,  too,"  said  Lucille  to 
her  grandmother,  "but  I  didn't  want  to." 

"Of  course  not,  my  dear,"  said  Lady 
Home.  "You're  a  very  silly  little  thing  to 
forget  that  Mr.  Macdonald  is  here;  I  don't 
see  how  Philip  could  have  expected  you  to 
go  away.  Where  did  he  want  you  to  stay?" 

"With  his  aunt  in  Sussex,"  said  Lucille. 

"That  would  be  that  dreadful  Aunt  Julia," 
said  Lady  Rome.  "I  remember  her  so  well 
because  she  came  once  with  red  hair  and  the 
next  time  with  a  kind  of  pale-blue  hair.  She 
told  me  it  was  very  expensive.  If  Philip 
doesn't  want  to  ride  any  more,  Lucille,"  she 
went  on,  "perhaps  Mr.  Macdonald  would  go 
out  with  you.  Do  you  like  riding,  Mr.  Mac- 
donald?" 

Duncan  told  her  that,  on  the  whole,  he 
preferred  to  walk,  and  wished  that  he  could 
have  added  a  short  account  of  his  remark- 
able prowess  in  swimming,  sailing,  skating, 
climbing  and  even  sword  dancing.    On  a 

horse,  however But  he  could  walk  with 

Lucille.  He  had  a  week.  Seven  days  in 
which  to  search  for  the  warmth  and  passion 
which  had  stirred  so  briefly  at  their  meeting. 

Natalie,  watching  the  expression  in  the 
brown  eyes,  followed  Duncan's  thoughts  and 
found  herself  sympathizing  with  him. 

Her  musing  was  interrupted  by  a  call  to 
the  telephone,  and  she  went  out  eagerly  to 
Lady  Rome's  office,  where  the  call  awaited 
her.  She  lifted  the  receiver  and  in  a  few 
moments  heard  Helen's  voice.  With  an  ex- 
pression of  pleasure,  Natalie  drew  forward  a 
chair  and  prepared  to  enjoy  a  little  chat  with 
her  daughter. 

"How  are  you,  darling?" 

"I'm  all  right,  mother,"  came  Helen's 
voice.  "I'm  sorry  I  didn't  write  last  week." 

"It  didn't  matter  at  all— I  mean,  I 
realized  you  were  busy."  said  Natalie. 
"Have  you  kept  quite  well?" 

"Of  course  I  have,  mother,"  said  Helen. 
"I've  been — well,  I've  just  been  sort  of  going 
about,  that's  all." 


LADIES'  lloMi     KM  l(\  \l. 
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will-o'-the-wisp 


A  faint  chill,  without  cause  and  without 
reason,  crept  slowly  over  Natalie.  She  strove 
to  fix  her  mind  on  Helen's  description  of  a 
successful  display  of  export  gowns  at  May- 
belle  et  Cie.  but  found  herself  listening  to 
something  beyond  Helen's  words— an  in- 
definable something  tliat  made  her  stiffen  in 
her  chair. 

"Helen,"  she  asked,  "is  there — is  there 
anything  wrong?" 

There  came  a  little  laugh,  and  a  moment 
later  Helen's  cool  and  amused  voice.  "No, 
mother,  of  course  there  isn't.  But  perhaps 
you've  got  a  sixth  sense.  I've  got  some  news 
for  you."  The  voice  was  light  and  the  tone 
almost  one  of  banter.  Yet  Natalie  knew 
that  whatever  news  was  coming  was  going 
to  be  bad  news. 

"Tell  me,  darling,"  she  urged. 

"Well,  mummy"— she  had  not  used  the 
word  since  she  was  thirteen,  and  Natalie  sat 
very  still— "I've  been  going  about  with 
Maurice  quite  a  lot  lately  and  last  night  he — 
we — last  night,  mummy,  we  fixed  it  up.  I 
mean,  we  got  engaged." 

Natalie  stared  at  Lady  Rome's  silver- 
mounted  calendar  and,  putting  out  a  hand, 
screwed  its  little  handle  and  sent  the  days 
flashing  past  in  a  dizzy  procession. 

"Did  you  hear,  mummy?" 

"Yes,  Helen  darling.  Are  you  happy?" 

"Yes,  of  course  I'm  happy,"  said  Helen. 
"Maurice  said  I  was  to  give  you  his  love. 
Go  on,  mother — say  you're  glad." 

"If  you're  happy,  darling,  then  I'm  very, 
very  glad,"  said  Natalie.  "Can  you— can't 
you  get  a  few  days  off  and  come  and  stay? 

We  could  talk  about  it  and " 

"Yes,  I'm  coming,"  said 
^■■■■■B  Helen.  "I  spoke  to  Mrs. 
Creech  about  a  holiday 
and  she  said  yes,  of  course. 
Not  this  week,  but  early 
next  week — would  that  be 
all  right  for  William's 
mamma?" 
■■■■■■■  "Yes,    I'm 

would,"  said  Natalie. 

"There're  the  pips,  mother,"  broke  in 
Helen.  "Can't  afford  any  more.  Good-by." 

"God  bless  you,  darling,"  said  Natalie. 
"Take  care  of  yourself." 

She  replaced  the  receiver  and  sat  quite 
still,  feeling  that  she  had  never  before  ex- 
perienced such  desolation.  She  gave  scarcely 
a  thought  to  the  loving  plans  she  and  William 
had  made  for  the  marriage  of  Helen  and 
Jeremy.  Helen  had  chosen  for  herself  and 
she  had  chosen.  Natalie  admitted,  very  well. 
Maurice  Hunter  would  make  a  very  good  hus- 
band. But  Helen  was  not  happy. 

She  felt  something  dropping  onto  her 
hands  and  looked  down  to  find  that  her  tears 
had  been  falling  for  some  time  and  that  a 
great  deal  of  mopping  up  was  required.  She 
was  in  the  process  of  drying  her  eyes  when 
the  door  opened  and  Sir  Jason  stood  before 
her. 

"Something  wrong,"  he  said.  "Bad  news 
from  your  daughter,  hey?" 

"No — oh,  no,"  said  Natalie,  drying  the 
last  tear  hastily.  "I'm  so  sorry  to  be  so 
silly— you  must  think " 

"What's  wrong  with  her?"  asked  Sir 
Jason.  "Sick?" 

"Oh,  no!"  said  Natalie.  "She's  very 
well— she's  quite  all  right.  She's"— she 
looked  at  him  with  her  eyes  filling— "she's 
engaged." 

Sir  Jason  stood  and  thought  the  matter 
over.  The  coming  of  Natalie  had  brought  him 
relief  and  reassurance  and,  later,  a  good  deal 
of  pleasure.  He  liked  her,  but  he  had  never 
liked  the  sound  of  that  daughter  of  hers. 
Dress  shop  and  no  outdoor  exercise.  And  the 
moment  her  mother  left  her  alone,  she  got 
herself  entangled  with  the  first  bounder  that 
made  advances. 

He  walked  over  to  Natalie  and  patted  her 
awkwardly  on  the  shoulder. 

"Nevet  mind,"  he  consoled  her.  "All  blow 
over.  She'll  get  over  the  excitement  and 
send  the  bounder  Off." 

Natalie  stared  up  at  him  in  bewilderment. 
"Oh.  but  he  isn't  a— he's  a  very  nice  young 
man,"  she  protested.  "He's  - — "  The  tears 
came  to  her  eyes,  and  she  stopped. 


/.  "Here's  howl  managedesk-to-dining 

dates.'  savs  this  smart  career  girl.  "1  wear 
a  simple  black  linen  dress  to  the  office,  with 
the  smartest  of  tailored  jackets.  And,  of 
course,  rely  on  new  Odorono  cream  to  keep 
my  clothes  free  from  perspiration  stains 
and  odor."  One  d<il>  of  Odorono  in  the  A.M. 
keeps  you  dainty  a  full  21  hours. 

And  wait  till  you  see  how  creamy-smooth 
Odorono  stays  in  the  jar.  Never  gritty  (even 
if  you  leave  the  cap  off  lor  weeks). 


2.  "When  date  time  comes,  I  remove 
the  jacket,  add  beads  and  crisp  white 
petticoat,  flowers  and  gloves — and  I'm 
set  for  a  romantic  evening.  I'm  confident 
of  my  charm  all  evening  too.  thanks  to 
new  Odorono  cream."  Because  the  Halgene 
in  Odorono  gives  more  effective  protection 
than  any  deodorant  known. 

Vet  stainless  Odorono  is  so  safe  and 
gentle — you  can  use  it  even  after  shaving. 
Try  Odorono  yourself — and  see. 
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Here's  the  first  real  improvement  in  bobby  pins! 
A  radically  new  patented  shape,  scientifically  designed  to 
hold  hitter.  Stronger,  yet  flexible,  easy  to  open.'Yes,  certified, 
unbiased  tests  prove  that  Supergrip  holds  I  143  betterl 
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"Yes,  yes,  yes,"  said  Sir  Jason.  '"Bed's 
best  place.  You  run  up,  m'dear.  Nice  sleep 
and  wake  up  feeling  better." 

He  led  her  to  the  stairs  and  watched  her 
as  she  climbed  them  and  went  in  the  direc- 
tion of  her  room.  Sir  Jason  turned  and  went 
back  to  the  other  members  of  the  party. 

"Sent  Natalie  up  to  bed,"  he  told  them 
without  preamble.  "Upset — daughter  got 
engaged  to  one  of  those  bounders  and  poor 
Natalie  worried." 

"One  of  what  bounders?"  inquired 
Jeremy. 

"One  of  those  London  bounders,"  said  his 
grandfather.  "Don't  know  him.  Lucille, 
take  your  mother  a  hot  drink." 

Lady  Rome,  who  had  been  making  little 
sounds  of  regret  and  distress,  thought  this  a 
very  good  suggestion.  "  Yes,  Lucille.  It's  too 
bad  of  that  girl  to  go  and  worry  her  mother. 
Jeremy,  I  think  you  ought  to  go  up  and  see 
if  you  can  do  anything  to  comfort  poor  little 
Natalie.  Take  her  a  nice  hot  drink  and  tell 
her  it'll  all  come  to  nothing." 

Jeremy  went  to  the  tray  of  hot  drinks, 
poured  out  a  cupful  for  his  stepmother,  and 
made  his  way  upstairs.  He  knocked  his  own 
special  knock  on  Natalie's  door  and  heard 
her  answer. 

"Hot  drink,"  he  said,  entering  and  closing 
the  door  behind  him.  "You're  to  go  in- 
stantly to  bed." 

Natalie  took  the  drink  gratefully,  looking 
at  her  stepson  with  a  shamefaced  expression. 

"  I'm  so  sorry,"  she  said.  "  I  do  try  so  hard 
not  to  become  tearful,  but  it's  never  any  use. 
I  hate  to  cry,  but " 

" but   you   have   to  cry,"   finished 

Jeremy  gently.  "Well,  it's  only  a  nice  healthy 
way  of  letting  off  steam.  I  hope  my  wife 
cries — they  tell  me  that  if  they  don't  cry, 
they  throw  china  and  get  into  shocking 
rages." 

"I  made  your  grandfather  think  that  I 
was  upset,"  said  Natalie,  "but  it  wasn't 
really  that.  I  think  it  was  a  little  sudden, 
though;  she  didn't  tell 'me  quite  at  once — 
only  at  the  end." 

"Well,  don't  think  about  it,"  said  Jeremy. 
"Don't  worry  about  it.  We  get  Helen  down 
here  and  she  forgets  all  about  the  bounder 
in  no  time  and " 

"Oh  no!"  protested  Natalie.  "He  isn't 
a — he's  Maurice  Hunter  and  I've  met  him 
and  he's  quite  a  nice  man." 

"Then  why,"  inquired  Jeremy,  "were  you 
crying?  Was  it  with  joy?" 

"No — not  exactly,"  said  Natalie.  "  I " 

"Nobody,"  stated  Jeremy,  "can  be  happy 
with  a  bounder.  You  give  me  that  cup  and 
pop  off  to  bed  and  dream  about  father.  If 
you  like,"  he  offered,  "I'll  go  and  get  you 
that  picture  of  him  that's  in  my  room.  You 


know  the  one:  in  a  sailor  suit — not  Royi 
Navy  pattern — holding  his  nurse's  hand| 

Natalie  declined  this  favor  and  said  gc 
night  without  any  further  attempt  at  clea 
ing  Maurice  Hunter's  reputation.  She  w{ 
tired  and  depressed  and  not  feeling  vei 
clear-headed.  Helen  was  unhappy.  It  wtj 
all  due  to  Maurice  Hunter.  Perhaps  he  w{ 
a  bounder,   after  all. 

Duncan  Macdonald  woke  early  the  fc 
lowing  morning  and,  with  a  realization  th 
last  night's  news  had  changed  his  life,  teapd 
from  his  bed  with  a  single  bound,  and  begci 
to  plan  his  day.  He  would  take  Lucille  ui 
that  inviting-looking  hill  after  breakfas' 
Hand  in  hand,  they  would  go  to  the  top  an 
look  down — there  was  a  thick  mist  now,  bi| 
that  would  clear — they  would  look  dow 
upon  the  world  far  below.  At  this  though 
Duncan  beat  a  triumphant  tattoo  with  op 
hands  upon  his  stomach  and  produced 
series  of  low  nasal  sounds  reminiscent  of  t 
hum  of  bagpipes. 

Lucille  agreed  to  a  walk,  and  soon  afti 
breakfast  Duncan  buttoned  her  into  h«! 
mackintosh  and  tied  under  her  chin  a  bki 
scarf  which  matched  her  eyes  and  made  h(j 
look  almost  Madonnalike.  They  went  acres 
the  park  together  and  Natalie,  watchin 
them  go,  turned  to  Jeremy  with  a  puzzle) 
expression. 

"I  can't  understand,"  she  said,  "ho< 
Philip  could  possibly — I  mean,  it  seems  t 
me  that  Duncan  was  just  beginning  to  giv 
up  the  idea  of " 

"Whoa!"  commanded  Jeremy.  "You'i 
off  the  track.  Canny's  not  giving  anythin 
up.  He's  a  bit  slow  in  coming  into  actioi 
but  you've  only  got  to  look  at  his  jaw  to  se 
that  he  doesn't  know  when  he's  licked. 

"But,"  pointed  out  Natalie,  "time's  pas; 
ing,  and  people  are  beginning  to  send  wee 
ding  presents  and " 

"  Well,  yes,"  conceded  Jeremy.  "But  prol 
ably  Duncan's  working  out  one  of  thes 
snatching-from-the-altar  acts  that  his  fore 
bears  were  so  famous  for." 

"I  hope  not,"  said  Natalie,  "but  I  dj 

think  that  Philip  is  being  very  It's  lik" 

tempting  Providence " 

"He  can't  help  himself,"  said  Jeremy 
"This  Julia  is  his  great-aunt  and  godmothe 
and  the  idea  is  that  when  she  dies  he'll  conn] 
in  for  a  packet.  Whenever  she  blows  a  sumi 
mons  on  the  golden  horn,  he  has  to  obey  i 
pronto." 

"But  his  aunt's  money — without  Lti 
cille "  began  Natalie. 

"That'd  be  tough.   But  auntie's  monejl 

with  Lucille  would  be  nice  to  bring  off.  Lif< 

is  just  a  gamble — or  do  I  mean  love?" 

(Continued  on  Page  SO) 
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'U  hat  on  earth  are  yon  doing,  Milton?' 
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DESPERATELY,  I  resolved  to  spy  out  her  hair 
secret  from  her  hairdresser.  "It's  the  magic  of  Lustre- 
Cretne  Shampoo,"  he  said.  "Lustre-Creme  is  not  a 
soap,  not  a  liquid,  but  an  amazing  new,  dainty  cream 
shampoo  created  by  Ka\  Daumit.  cosmetic  genius,  to 
bring  out  bidden  hair  beauty."  And  golly,  how  lovely 
my  hair  looked  after  thai  Lustre-Creme  shampoo! 


'KEEP  IT  LOVELY"  .  .  .  urged  the  hairdresser,  "by 
using  Lustre-Creme  Shampoo  at  home.  Lustre-Creme 
gives  this  three-wav  loveliness:  (1)  .Makes  hair  fra- 
grantly clean  .  .  .  free  of  dust  and  loose  dandruff; 
(2)  highlights  every  hair  strand  with  a  lovely  glisten- 
ing sheen;  (3)  leaves  your  entire  head  of  hair  soft, 
pliable,  easy  to  manage.  Its  instant  billowy  lather  is  a 
rare  blend  of  secret  ingredients  .  .  .  plus  gentle 
lanolin,  akin  to  the  natural  oils  in  a  healthy  scalp." 
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nce...ner  hair  was  tier  despair, 
now  she's  a  LUSTRE  CREME  Dream  G 
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NEXT  DAY  ...  I  ran  into  my  long  lost  Mr.  Handsome.  "Say!"  he  exclaimed.  "What's  happened  to  your  hair?  It  looks 
beautiful,  and  changes  your  entire  appearance."  That  night  we  dined  at  a  swank  roof  garden.  On  the  moonlit  terrace  he 
again  complimented  my  Lustre-Creme  tresses  .  .  .  expressed  his  marvel  at  their  new  softness  and  sparkle.  "I  always  thought 
of  you  as  pretty,"  he  said,  "but  that  new  hair  look  makes  you  a  Dream  Girl . .  .  the  girl  I've  always  dreamed  of  finding." 


A  FEW  WEEKS  LATER  .  .  .  He  -lipped  a 
sparkler  on  my  finger  .  .  .  while  hs  tenderly 
touched  my  sparkling  hair.  I  don  1  suppose  it 
always  work-  this  way.  But  Lustre-Creme 
Shampoo,  with  its  blend  of  secret  ingredients 
plus  lanolin,  did  bring  out  m\  hair-  beauty, 
did  attract  my  man.  (Now  he  uses  Lustre- 
Creme  to  keep  his  hair  clean  and  glossy.) 


Whether  you  prefer  the  TUBE  or  the  JAR 
. .  .you'll  prefer  LUSTRE-CREME  SHAMPOO 

YOU,  TOO  .  .  .  can  have  soft,  glamorous  Dream  Girl  hair  with  Lustre-Creme  Shampoo.  Lathers  lavishly  in  hard  or  soft  water.  |  \ 
special  rinse  needed.)  A  single  Lustre-Creme  shampoo  will  amaze  you  with  its  "three-way  loveliness"  results.  Your  hair  is  sweetly 
clean;  gorgeous  in  its  sheen;  soft,  easy  to  manage;  lovely  to  caress.  Try  it!  Now  Lustre-Creme  Shampoo  comes  in  tubes  as  well  as 
in  jars  .  .  .  for  home  and  travel  use,  convenient  for  all  members  of  the  family.  4-oz.  jar,  $1.00.  Smaller  sizes  in  jars  or  tubes  . . . 

19«l  and  25tf.  At  all  cosmetic  Counters.'  Kay  Daumit, Inc.  (Successor)   919  N.Michigan  Avenue, Chicago,  III. 
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TOILET 
WAT  EH 

SHULTON 


TAtcum 

POUIDEnt 


A   SPLASH  of  cool,  refreshing  Toilet  Water  to  keep 
spirits  from  wilting  under  the  summer  sun     1.00 


A   DASH  of  cloud-soft  Talcum   in   the  same  long- 
lasting  fragrance  .65 


/  ~^>e&*C   The  above  items 

and  a  quality  atomizer  at  no  extra  charge. 

For  a  limited  time,  at  your  favorite  store    1.65 


SHULTON 

Rockefeller  Center,  New  York 


(( 'onlinued  from  Page  78) 

The  thought  of  love  was  in  Duncan's 
mind  as  he  walked  happily  by  Lucille's 
side.  They  reached  the  foot  of  the  hill  and 
began  the  ascent  and  he  was  pleased  to  see 
that  his  companion  walked  steadily  and 
well.  At  the  top,  they  found  a  sheltered 
mound  on  which  to  rest.  Duncan  leaned 
against  a  damp  slope  and  watched  Lucille's 
face — fair,  sweet  and  faintly  flushed.  There 
was  silence  for  a  time  and  then  he  spoke 
slowly. 

"Lucille,"  he  asked,  "are  you  really  going 
on  with  it?" 

Lucille  nodded  her  head  slowly.  "Well, 
yes,  Duncan,"  she  said.  "I'm  so  sorry,  but 
I — I  don't  know  what  happened  to  me  in 
London.  I  ought  to  have  told  you  at  once 
about  Philip,  instead  of  not  remembering 
until  it  was  too  late." 

"It  wouldn't  have  made  any  difference," 
said  Duncan.  "If  you  hadn't  come  back  here 
you  wouldn't  ever  have  given  him  another 
thought." 

"But  I  did  come  back,"  pointed  out  Lucille. 

"And  you  let  them  talk  you  into  an  en- 
gagement." 

"I've  known  Philip  since  I  was  four." 

"Then  you  must  be  pretty  sick  of  him." 

"Hush,"  said  Lucille. 

"I  won't  hush,"  said  Duncan.  "I  didn't 
worry  you — much — when  he  was  hanging 
about,  but  if  he  chooses  to  leave  you  and  go 
off  on  some  business  which  he  obviously  con- 
siders as  important  as  looking  after  you, 
then " 

"He  had  to  go,"  said  Lucille.  "His  aunt, 

Miss  Campbell,  sent  for "  She  stopped. 

Duncan   was    staring    at 

her    openmouthed.    In    a      BBHBHMiHI 

few  moments  he  found  his 

voice. 

"His  aunt  what?"  he 
shouted. 

"His  aunt,  Miss  Camp- 
bell," Lucille  repeated. 
"His  Aunt  Julia." 

"Campbell!     Camp-      ^^^^^^^^ 
bell!"     intoned     Duncan      ^^^^^^^* 
hollowly.  "Are  you  telling 
me  that  this  Bellamy  chap  has  a  Campbell 
aunt?" 

Lucille  watched  him  with  puzzled  interest. 
"Do  you  know  any  Campbells?"  she  asked. 

Duncan  turned  and  stared  at  her.  After 
attempting  once  or  twice  to  frame  a  coherent 
sentence,  he  addressed  her  solemnly.  "Do 
you  not  know,"  he  inquired,  "your  Scottish 
history?" 

"Well,  yes,"  said  Lucille.  "You  mean 
Dunbar  and  Flodden  Field  and " 

"I  do  not,"  said  Duncan.  "Did  you  ever 
hear  tell  of  Glencoe?" 

"Oh,"  said  Lucille.  "Well,  yes,"  she  re- 
membered, "there  was  the  massacre.  Oh!" 
Shcstopped  and  put  a  hand  gently  on  Dun- 
can's arm.  "Oh — the  Macdonalds  were  mas- 
sacred, weren't  they?" 

"My  ancestors,"  said  Duncan.  "The 
dirtiest  deed  in  history.  And  the  Campbells 
had  a  hand  in  it." 

Lucille  looked  distressed.  "But  wasn't  it 
the  Macdonalds,"  she  said,  "who  mur- 
dered   " 

"That,"  interrupted  Duncan,  "has  noth- 
ing to  do  with  what  we're  talking  about.  I 
knew,  the  moment  I  set  eyes  on  that  Bel- 
lamy, that  there  was  fish  about  somewhere. 
I  knew." 

"But  surely,"  protested  Lucille  gently, 
"all  that's— well,  it's  over  now." 

"Over,  is  it?"  inquired  Duncan  grimly. 
"Would  you  like  to  walk  into  Glencoe  with 
a  Campbell  and  see  whether  it's  over?" 

"But  Philip."  said  Lucille,  "is  only  half 
a  Campbell." 

"Well  then,"  promised  Duncan,  "I'll 
spare  the  other  half.    I've  got  an  idea." 

Lucille  waited.  It  was  not,  she  hoped,  a 
bloodthirsty  idea. 

"This  Bellamy-Campbell,"  said  Duncan. 
"He  isn't  going  to  marry  you,  but  I  don't 
think  we'll  have  any  trouble  with  him.  We'll 
take  his  mind  off  you  and  get  it  fixed  on 
something  else.  There's  no  reason  why  he 
shouldn't  have  a  go  at  marrying  that  other 
girl." 


^  The  thing  which  in  the 
^  subway  is  called  conges- 
tion is  highly  esteemed  in  the 
night  clubs  as  intimacy. 

SIMEON  STRUNSKY:  No  Mean  City 
(E.  P.  DUTTON  &  Co.). 


"Other  girl?"  echoed  Lucille 

"That    one    that's    coming — your   s 

mother's  daughter." 

"You  mean  Helen  Forrester?" 
"That's  the  one.    He  can  have  Helei 
"But,"  protested  Lucille,  "Helen  is  tji 

gaged." 

"That's   all   right,"    said    Duncan. 

were  you." 

Helen's  rising  on  that  morning  was 
joyous  than  Duncan's.  She  was,  as  1 
mother  had  sensed,  far  from  happy,  but 
the  sensation  was  new  and  strange,  He 
failed  to  recognize  it.  She  examined  I 
symptoms  and  came  to  the  conclusion  tl 
she  was,  perhaps,  suffering  from  a  sense 
anticlimax  after  her  engagement  to  Maur 
Hunter. 

Helen's  plan  for  accepting  Maurice  Hun 
had  been  made  before  her  mother  left  Lt 
don.  He  was  the  kind  of  man  she  lik 
most — tall  and  well  dressed,  and  a  charmi 
escort.  She  decided  that  soon  after  I 
mother's  departure,  she  would  tell  Mauri 
that  she  would  marry  him.  She  had  told  hi 
and  Maurice  had  been  very  happy,  but  t 
odd  feeling  which  had  irritated  Helen  | 
not  go  away. 

She  spent  the  first  night  of  her  engaj 
ment  tossing  restlessly  from  one  side  of  \ 
bed  to  the  other,  and  rose  the  next  morni 
with  a  severe  headache.   By  eleven  o'cloc 
she  had  made  up  her  mind  that  she  tieed 
a  brief  change.  She  would  ring  her  mother 
when  she  got  home,  tell  her  about  her  e 
gagement  and  explain  that  she  was  comi 
down  on  a  visit.  It  won 
■■■■■■M        S've  ner  mother  pleasure 
would  be  a  change  of 
and  scene.  More,  and  mt 
important,  it  would  getl 
away  from  Maurice  a 
she  could  examine  at  1 
leisure  the  feeling  of  emp 
ness  which  came  over  r, 
^^^^^^^^       when  she  thought  of  nil 
Her  telephone  call 
her  mother  over,  si 
walked  into  her  bedroom  and  looked  id; 
through  her  wardrobe.   Helen  held  up  o, 
or  two  suits  critically  and  realized  that  tl 
were  more  suited  to  a  Hyde  Park  sett 
than  to  the  open  fields  and  country  ro; 
of  Dummerton. 

Well,  she  lived  in  town,  and  nobody  coi 
have  two  or  three  sets  of  clothes  nowada] 
If  the  Romes  didn't  like  her  Bond  Stn 
finish,  that  was  too  bad.   Her  mother 
written  that  Lucille  Rome  wore  very  simr 
clothes.  That  meant  nice  sensible  tweeds 
beetle-crushers.    Nobody  was  going  to 
suade  Helen  to  clump  about  in  half-inij 
heels. 

She  put  the  things  away  and  went  early  J 
bed.  She  lay  in  the  dark  for  some  time,  fc| 
mind  on  the  Romescourt  scene  as  she 
tured  it  through  her  mother's  letters. 
Lucille  seemed  to  lack  organizing  abilil| 
To  have  two  fiances  on  the  scene  at 
showed  a  lack  of  direction.  Her  mot!1 
would,  of  course,  side  with  the  one  who  wl 
getting  the  worse  of  it,  but  Helen  inclined  f 
the  tidiness  of  a  boy-and-girl  settlemerf 
Duncan  Macdonald,  she  thought  sleepill 
was  an  interloper  and  he  was  obviously  ma| 
ing  a  great  nuisance  of  himself.  It  would 
kind  to  detach  him  from  the  affair — andJ 
would  be  a  great  relief  to  Lucille.  AnyboJ 
with  a  flair  for  organization  could  straight! 
out  the  muddle  in  an  instant. 

Natalie's  little  house  was  to  be  ready  1 
Helen's  inspection  onJier  arrival.  It  was  st 
yellow  outside,  but  it  would  be  painted 
time  for  William's  return. 

Alexander  was  to  arrive,  with  his  sister 
his  nurse,  on  Thursday  afternoon,  and  aft 
spending  the  early  part  of  it  sewing  ai 
planning,  Natalie  put  her  work  aside  to  s 
if  she  could  find  the  new  little  guests. 

Baby  Margaret  was  lying  cooing  softly 
a  large  perambulator  outside  the  nursei 
which  was  on  the  ground  floor  because,  Lai 
Rome  explained,  nobody  could  fall  out.  S 
gazed  at  Natalie  with  wide-eyed  interest. 
(Continued  on  Page  82) 
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"How  right  I  was  to  choose  1847  Rogers  Bros, 
silverware!  It  really  'makes'  my  table.  I've  never 
seen  another  silverplate  so  rich  and  beautiful 
—so  much  like  solid  silver  in  its  truly  exquisite 
workmanship." 


1847  bloo^bb  ii@! 


ADORATION  FIRST    LOVE  ETERNALLY    YOURS  REMEMBRANCE 


A   BEN    REIG    DESIGN    BY   OMAR    KIAM 


COPR      1948,    THE    INTERNATIONAL    SILVER   COMPANY,    MERIDEN,    CONN. 


(^/f^^aami  fim/tfw?b  ^ot  w/<%  a  rnnmec^^eM 


1847  Rogers  Bros,  silverplate  has  been  the 
first  choice  of  brides  rind  hostesses  for  over 
a  century  now. 

The  four  handsome  modern  patterns 
with  the  yeannark  "1847"  reflect  100  years 
of  expert  craftsmanship. 

I  hey  have  a  high,  deep  ornament,  a  per- 
fection of  finish  usually  found  only  in  solid 


silver.  And  what  an  unusual  value  today! 
The  price  has  not  gone  up  since  1942. 

52-piece  service  for  eight,  $64.75.  76-piece 
service  for  twelve,  §94.75.  100-piece  service 
for  eight,  $117.50.  (Prices  include  chests. 
No  federal  tax.) 

Tune  in:  "The  Silver  Summer  Review," 
Friday,  9:30  P.M.,  E.D.S.T.,  CBS. 


■I  s  sav  t  he  (lav's  warm  ...  no  I  ime  for  hot 

okery  .  .  .  dabs  of  ilii.s  and  that  in  the  re- 
gerator,  too  K|,(|d  to  waste,  hut  not  enough 
■everybody,  [deal  Just  open  a  can  of  Prem 
(I  prepare  an  abundance  of  cool,  delectable 
odness  like  this.  Prem,  you  know,  adds 


more  than  one  meat  to  I  he  assort  ment.  CRe- 
member.  Prem  is  different . . .  it'stheone  with 
tender  beef  added  I  It's  both  pork  and  beef 
happily  blended  Swift's  special  way,  and 
ready-cooked  for  Savory  eating,  hot  or  cold. 
Try  it  and  see  how  much  better  you  like  it. 


Martha  Logan's  PREM  PORCH-PARTY   PLATE 

— cool  delights  for  every  taste,  made  ample  by  Prem's  delicious 
Combination  of  park  and  tender  beef. 


Arrange   On   chilled    chop   plate    thinly 
slued      Prem     with     slices     of    leftover 

chicken  or  roast  meat  and  macaroni  or 


potato  salad.  ( rarnish  wit  h  crisp  greens, 
deviled  eggs,  olives.  Serve  with  these 
Take-Your-Choice  Snack  Sauces. 


Horseradish  Sauce      Whip   '  .  cup  sweet  or  sour  i  ream  until  stiff.  Fold  in  '  j  teaspoon  salt, 

tree  to  four  tablespoons  grated  horseradish,  1  teaspoon  vinegar.  Makes  1  cup. 

Mustard  Sauce       Combine  '  .  cup  ma\  onnaist-  and  1  tablespoon  prepared  mustard.  Capers 

coarsely  chopped  cucumber  pickles  may  be  added.  Makes  '  •_>  cup. 

Ruby  Sauce      Using  a  fork,  break  1  cup  of  currant  or  other  tart  red  jelly  into  small  pieces 

it   do  not    beat.   Add    I1,   tablespoons  coarsely  grated  orange  rind.  Chill  at   least   an 

IUX.   Makes   1  cup.    All    I  luce  add    tempting   relish    to   THAT    DELICIOUS    COMBINATION 
F  PORK   AND  TENDER  BEEF  . 


Swifts  Prem 
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((  oniinued  from  Fage  XO) 

"How  do  you  do,  Margaret?"  said  Nata- 
lie softly.  "One  of  these  days  you're  going  to 
look  exactly  like  your  second  cousin  Lu- 
cille—aren't you  glad?" 

Margaret  appeared  to  be  thinking  this 
over,  but  her  Nannie  "stepped  outside  and 
agreed  wholeheartedly. 

"The  image,"  she  said.  "The  living 
image."  She  looked  at  Natalie  closely,  her 
eyes  expressing  approval  of  the  captain's 
new  wife. 

Natalie  went  to  the  walled  garden.  Lady 
Rome  was  working  busily,  but  there  was  no 
sign  of  a  small  boy. 

"I  came  to  look  for  Alexander,"  she  said. 

"Alexander?  Yes,  he's  here,"  shouted 
Lady  Rome.  "Don't  you  think  he's  a  fine 

little Well,  he  seems  to  have  gone  away, 

but  I  thought  he  was  looking  remarkably 
well,  and  much  taller  too."  Lady  Rome  added 
some  daffodils  to  the  large  bunch  in  a  basket 
on  the  ground  beside  her,  and  moved  farther 
down  the  garden.  "He  always  comes  back 
if  he  wants  to,"  she  said.  "He's  a  very  sen- 
sible fellow." 

"Doesn't  he  ever  get  lost?"  inquired 
Natalie. 

"Never,"  said  Lady  Rome.  "He  has  a 
wonderful  sense  of  direction.  Children  are 
always  very  sensible  if  one  doesn't  fuss. 
Alexander  loves  to  be  here  with  me  and  he's 
really  very  helpful,  but  if  he  gets  bored  and 
wants  to  go  and  see  Jason,  I  really  don't  see 
why  he  shouldn't — after  all,  his  great- 
grandfather is  as  much  to  him  as  I  am.  Oh, 
there  he  is!  Alexander,  come  and  meet 
Natalie." 

Natalie  turned.  Alexander  was  advancing 
steadily  and,  reaching  his  great-grandmother, 
he  opened  his  hands  and  disclosed  four  or 
five  worms,  all  wriggling  uneasily. 

"Worms,  eh?"  said  Lady  Rome.  "Inter- 
esting little  creatures,  aren't  they?  If  I  were 
you,  I'd  put  them  in  that  corner  over  there 
by  the  little  heap  of  sticks,  Alexander.  .  .  . 
Do  you  see  any  likeness  in  him  to  anybody  in 
particular,  Natalie?  We  always  think  he 
has  a  look  of  William.  .  .  .  Alexander,  your 
shoe's  unlaced,  you  know — I'd  do  it  up,  if  I 
were  you,  because  it  looks  so  untidy." 

Alexander  collapsed  onto  the  ground, 
picked  up  one  foot  and  examined  the  trailing 
lace  with  a  speculative  eye.  Deciding  that 
it  was  the  kind  of  thing  it  didn't  do  to 
tamper  with,  he  tucked  the  lace  inside  the 
shoe  and  got  to  his  feet  once  more. 

"I'll  do  it  for  you,"  offered  Natalie. 

"Oh,  I  shouldn't,"  advised  Lady  Rome. 
"  If  he  really  wanted  one  to  do  them  up,  he'd 
ask,  I  think.  He'd  probably  be  rather  hurt 
if  we  appeared  to  think  he'd  scamped  it, 
don't  you  feel?" 

Unequal  to  expressing  her  feelings,  Natalie 
suggested  that  it  was  time  for  tea  and,  Nan- 
nie appearing  at  the  same  time  to  claim 
Alexander,  Lady  Rome  gathered  up  her 
flowers  and  accompanied  Natalie  to  the 
house. 

I  HE  day  of  Helen's  arrival  came,  and  noth- 
ing remained  to  be  done  but  the  hanging  of 
the  green  curtains  in  the  hall.  Sir  Jason  was 
insistent  that  he  should  superintend  the 
work.  It  was  arranged  that  he  and  Jeremy 
should  go  down  after  lunch  and  put  up  the 
curtains;  Jeremy  was  then  to  go  to  Dummer- 
ton  West  to  meet  Helen.  Lucille  would  drive 
Natalie  to  the  house,  leave  her  with  Helen, 
and  take  Sir  Jason  home.  It  could  be  a 
quiet  meeting  between  mother  and  daughter. 
The  afternoon  was,  unfortunately,  cold 
and  wet.  Jeremy  drove  his  grandfather  a 
few  yards  with  the  hood  of  his  car  down,  but 
Sir  Jason  was  so  incensed  at  this  unnecessary 
exposure  to  the  elements  that  Jeremy  stopped 
and  raised  the  little  hood.  The  consequent 
cramping  of  the  interior  gave  Sir  Jason  an 
uncomfortable  feeling  of  claustrophobia,  and 
the  hanging  of  the  curtains  did  not  improve 
his  temper. 

The  hanging  process  proved  less  simple 
than  he  had  anticipated,  and  Jeremy  watched 
with  uneasiness  his  grandfather's  increasing 
irritation.  It  was  time  for  him  to  leave  the 
house  and  meet  Helen,  but  he  waited  almost 
until  the  bus  was  due  in  the  hope  that  the 
task  would  be  completed.  At  last,  realizing 


July,  194 

that  he  was  already  late,  he  asked  his  grant 
father  to  rest  for  a  while  and  await  his  r< 
turn. 

"Go  on,  go  on,  go  on, 
savagely.  "Nobody  wants  to  keep  the  g\\\ 


p^1 


urged  Sir  Jasol , ., 

-  t0  keeP  the  g'j  \ 
waiting.  Get  off  that  stepladder  and  let  n      ' 

do  the  thing  properly.  And  don't  talk  an 

twaddle  to  me  about  resting.  Go  on,  go  or 

go  on  and  meet  that  bus." 

Jeremy  went  out  to  his  car,  backed  dow 
the  narrow  street,  turned  and  headed  in  th 
direction  of  Dummerton  West.  He  was  lab 
he  knew — but  not  very  late.  He  hoped  th 
girl  wouldn't  mind. 

He  saw,  on  bringing  the  car  to  an  abru 
stop  at  the  bus  station  and  looking  at  tl 
solitary  occupant  of  the  shelter,  that  the  gi^ 
did  mind.  She  minded  very  much. 

"You're  Helen,  aren't  you?"  said  Jereimj; 
putting  out  a  hand.  "I'm  frightfully  sorr 
I'm  late — you  must  have  got  cold  sittin 
about." 

Helen,  who  was  very  cold  indeed,  mad 
no  answer  and  merely  looked  down  at  he 
suitcases.  Jeremy  took  one  in  each  hand  an 
led  the  way  toward  the  car,   stopping 
moment  later  with  an  exclamation. 

"What's  the  matter?"  inquired  Heler 
her  voice  a  little  cool. 

"Car  too  small,"  said  Jeremy.  "I  didn' 
think  about  the  suitcases." 

"People  do  have  luggage,"  said  Hele 
calmly. 

Jeremy  glanced  at  her  speculatively,  surr 
ming  up  his.  impressions.  There  was  one  c 
those  dress  magazines  with  thick,  shin 
pages — this  girl  was  straight  out  of  it.  Ht 
coat  fitted  like  a  skin — but  it  didn't  loq 
warm  enough.  If  the  suitcases  had  to  go  ii 
and  the  hood  had  to  come  down,  she'd  nee 
a  mackintosh. 

"  I'm  awfully  sorry,"  he  said.  "The  cases' 
go  in  all  right  if  I  put  the  hood  dowi 
but " 

"You  can't  do  that,"  pointed  out  Heler1 
"It's  raining." 

"Well — yes,"  Jeremy  admitted  uncon 
fortably.  "I  didn't  bring  a  mac,  but  if  yo» 
could  get  yours  out  and  put  it  on 

"I  don't,"  Helen  informed  him,  "posses 
a  mackintosh." 

"Gosh!"  exclaimed  Jeremy.  "Doesn't 
rain  in  London?" 

"  If  it  does,"  said  Helen,  "I  stay  indoors- 
or  I  take  a  taxi 

Jeremy  eyed  her.  No  co-operation.  Br; 
he  had  kept  her  waiting  and  she  was  entitle 
to  a  little  comeback.  "All  right,"  he  sak 
"In  they  go  and  I'll  put  the  hood  down  an 
I'll  give  you  something — I  think  I've  got 
sort  of  scarf  shoved  in  that  cubbyhole — yo 
can  wrap  that  round  your  head  and  it' 
keep  you  dry." 

Helen  made  no  reply.  Jeremy  put  tr 
hood  down  and  noticed  that  one  small  blacl 
shod  foot  was  tapping  an  angry  little  tattc 
on  the  ground.  He  settled  the  suitcases  < 
well  as  he  could  and  put  Helen  into  the  ca 

"Your  mother's  meeting  you  at  tl 
house,"  said  Jeremy. 

"I  know — she  wrote  and  said  so,"  sai 
Helen. 

"It  looks  rather  nice,"  he  went  on.  "'. 
isn't  quite  finished,  and  the  outside's  got  1 
be  painted,  but  when  that's  done  it'll  be 
grand  place." 

He  drove  into  Dummerton  and  drew  u. 
before  the  house,  hoping  that  Natalie  ha 
arrived. 

"Here  we  are,"  he  said. 

Helen  glanced  round  at  the  tiny  cottage 
and  the  hideous  yellow  stretch  of  wal: 
"We're  where?"  she  asked. 

"We've  arrived,"  said  Jeremy.  "Don 
worry  about  the  outside — it's " 

Helen's  brows  came  together  in  a  frow 
and  her  eyes  grew  angry.  "Do  you  mean  1 
tell  me,"  she  asked,  "that  mother — that  th 

is  the It's  the  most  hideous  place  I  evt 

set  eyes  on." 

"Well,  I  hope  you  won't  tell  your  mothi 
that,"  said  Jeremy.  "She's — she's  sort  < 
keen  on  it,  and  if  you  say  anything  to  spc 
her  pleasure,  you'll  be  a  wet  blanket." 

It  was  an  unfortunate  simile.  Helen,  shal 
ing  the  drops  from  her  hair,  stepped  out  i 
the  car  and.  ignoring  her  companion,  walke 
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Uk  Those  who  are  the  hap- 
^  piest  are  those  who  do  ihe 
must  fur  others. 

—  BOOKER    T.    WASHINGTON: 

Up    from  Slavery 

(Doubleday  &  Company,  Inc.). 


LP  the  steps.    Jeremy  put  out  a  hand  and 

=  opped  her. 

|[  "I'm  sorry  I  said  that,"  he  said,  "but 

Natalie's  been  to  a  lot  of  trouble  to  fix  the 

Llace  up  so's  you'd  like  it." 

f   "Really?"  drawled  Helen. 

"Really,"  said  Jeremy  furiously.  "And 
You're  damn  well  going  to  like  it  too." 

"Do  you  mind,"  asked  Helen,  "if  we  con- 
tinue this  conversation  out  of  the  rain?" 

Jeremy  went  up  the  steps,  opened  the  door 

:  nd  ushered  her  in.  The  hall  was,  at  the  first 

lance,  empty.  The  stepladder  was  over- 

urned  and  the  green  curtain  was  on  the 

loor,  enveloping  a  heaving,  writhing  form. 

hir  Jason  was  invisible,  but  from  below  the 

Concealing  folds  of  the  green  curtain  rose  a 

tream  of  language   so   vividly   blue   that 

leremy  felt  his  ears  scorching.   He  had  only 

me  thought.   His  grandfather  could  not  be 

iubjected  to  the  humiliation  of  emerging 

rom  his  prison  and  facing,  with  curses  on 

lis  lips,  a  young  and  beautiful  stranger. 

Without  hesitation,  Jeremy  took  Helen 
}y  the  arm  and,  swinging  her  round,  put  her 
outside  and  shut  the  door.  A  moment  later, 
the  door  opened  once  more  and  two  suitcases 
were  placed  beside  her.  The  door  closed.  On 
Lhe  doorstep,  in  the  pouring  rain,  stood 
Helen  and  her  luggage. 

Helen's  visit  improved  little  as  the  first 
evening  wore  on.  After  a  hot  bath  at  Romes- 
court  before  dinner,  she  changed  into  her 
simplest  dress,  repaired  the  damage  which 
the  rain  had  done  to  her  hair  and,  glancing 
u  at  herself  in  her  mirror,  found  that  her  habit- 
ual coolness  and  poise  were  returning. 

But  dinner  was  not  a 
success.  Jeremy's  remarks  HMMBBBBH 
were  addressed  chiefly  to 
Natalie;  Sir  Jason  and  Lu- 
cille offered  nothing  to  the 
conversation ;  and  Lady 
Rome  was  therefore  able 
to  flow  on  without  halt 
or  check. 

"Did  you  like  the  house,  ■■■■■■■■ 
Helen,  my  dear?"  she  in- 
quired kindly.  "Your  mother  did  it  all  very 
cleverly— I  haven't  been  down  to  see  it  yet 
because  Shearer  hasn't  been  well  enough 
to  drive  me,  but  Jeremy  tells  me  it's  beauti- 
ful. .  .  .  Jason,  did  you  hear  that  Lord 
Batch  was  at  his  mother's  cottage?  I  wish 
I'd  known  he  was  coming  down— I  could 
have  asked  him  about  the  fete." 

"What  fete?"  demanded  Sir  Jason. 

"There's  only  one  fete,  of  course,"  said 
Lady  Rome. 

"You  mean  the  Hunnytor  Orphanage 
one?"  asked  Jeremy. 

"Of  course,  my  dear  boy." 

"But,"  said  Jeremy,  his  brow  knitted, 
"you  can't  be  running  that— I  mean,  the 
thing's  practically  now,  isn't  it?" 

"It  isn't  now  at  all,  Jeremy,"  said  his 
grandmother.  "It  isn't  until  Saturday." 

"Isn't  it  a  little  early  in  the  year  for  a 
fete?"  asked  Natalie. 

"Oh,  dear  me,  it  isn't  an  outdoor  affair," 
said  Lady  Rome.  "It's  to  get  money  for  the 
orphanage.  I  must  take  you  over  it,  Natalie, 
my  dear.  Helen  will  want  to  come,  too — 
you'll  be  charmed,  Helen,  my  dear,  because 
the  poor  little  things  aren't  at  all  like  the 
orphans  one  used  to  read  about,  don't  you 
know.  They  live  in  this  charming  old  house 
and  they  wear  delightful  clothes.  You'll  be 
interested  in  their  clothes — your  mother  tells 
jjj  me  you  love  pretty  things.  You  must  try  to 
make  Lucille  do  a  little  better— sometimes 
she  doesn't  bother." 

At  this  point,  Duncan  raised  his  head  and 
directed  at  Helen  a  look  of  intense  scorn 
which  she  interpreted— correctly— as  an  in- 
dication that  she  didn't  look  a  patch  on 
Lucille. 

"What  happens  at  the  fete?"  asked 
Natalie. 

"We  sell  things,  of  course,"  said  Lady 
Rome.  "I'm  irj  charge  and  I  say  to  this  and 
that  person,  'Will  you  sell  this  or  that?'  and 
they  fill  their  stalls  and  make  a  lot  of 
money." 

"Have  you— are  all  the  stalls  ready?" 
inquired  Natalie. 


"Well,  people  know  it's  coming,  don't  you 
know,"  said  Lady  Rome,  "and  I  give  Shearer 
a  list  and  he  goes  round  and  sees  that  every- 
body is  getting  ready.  .  .  .  Jason,  you're 
doing  the  vegetables,  aren't  you?" 

"No  time,"  said  Sir  Jason.  "Should've 
told  me  before." 

"Nobody  should  need  reminding,"  said 
Lady  Rome,  "about  so  important  a  thing. 
The  only  person  who  ever  forgets  about  it  is 
Mrs.  Bellamy,  because  she's  away  so  much, 
but  you  must  drive  down  and  call  on  her  to- 
morrow, Natalie,  my  dear,  and  Helen  would 
like  to  go  with  you,  and  you  could  ask  her  if 
she'll  do  the  needlework  stall.  I  always  do 
books.  And  Helen  and  Jeremy  can  do  the 
bric-a-brac." 

"I  beg  your  pardon?"  said  Helen. 

"Bric-a-brac,"  explained  Jeremy  politely. 
"You  remember,  surely?  It's  the  sort  of 
thing  they  always  used  to  put  on  the  walnut 
whatnot.   It's " 

As  I'm  only  here  for  so  short  a  time," 
said  Helen  firmly,  addressing  her  hostess,  "I 
do  hope  you'll  forgive  me." 

"Of  course  I  will,  my  dear,"  said  Lady 
Rome.  "You  must  get  Jeremy  to  do  most  of 
it.  There  are  some  little  shops  in  the  village 
full  of  horrid  little  pieces  of  china — you  must 
buy  some  of  those  and  you  charge  more  for 
them,  don't  you  know,  and  that's  how  you 
make  money." 

"Certainly,"  said  Jeremy.  "I'm  very 
good,"  he  told  Helen,  "at  arranging  bric-a- 
brac  to  the  best  advantage." 

"That's  capital,"  said  Lady  Rome. "  Helen, 

you  must  come  and  have  your  coffee  and 

then  we  shall  send  you  up 

MHHBMB        to  bed  in  case  yi  >u  caught  a 

little  chill  this  afternoon." 

"I  never,"  said  Helen, 

following  her  hostess   to 

the  drawing  room,  "go  to 

bed  early,  thank  you." 

"No,   of    course   not," 

agreed  Lady  Rome.  "You 

■BBBHi       must  have  such  long  hours 

in  that   nice   place   your 

mother  often  tells  me  about.  Would  you  like 

a  nice  hot  drink  brought  up  to  you  later?" 

Helen  made  no  reply.  Jeremy  brought 
her  a  cup  of  coffee  and  she  took  it  and  walked 
over  to  sit  beside  Lucille. 

"When,"  she  asked,  "is  your  fiance  com- 
ing back?  I  do  hope  I  can  see  him  before  I 
leave." 

"My  fiance?  Oh — next  week,"  said  Lu- 
cille gently.  "I'd  like  you  to  meet  him." 

"When,"  pursued  Helen,  "are  you  going 
to  be  married?" 

"Oh,  quite  soon,  I  think,"  said  Lucille. 
"Philip's— my  fiance's  mother  is  arranging 
everything." 

"And  when,"  Helen  asked  Duncan,  "do 
you  go  back  to  Scotland?" 

"He  isn't  sure,"  said  Jeremy,  from  across 
the  room.  "He's  a  fellow  who  takes  a  long 
time  to  make  up  his  mind  about  what  he's 
going  to  do— aren't  you,  Canny?" 

"I  am,"  said  Duncan,  looking  at  Helen. 
"I  hope,"  he  added  in  his  clearest  tones, 
"that  you  didn't  catch  a  chill  this  after- 
noon?" 

Lady  Rome  regarded  Helen  anxiously. 
"You  must  go  to  bed  now,"  she  said,  "and 
get  nice  and  warm.  Would  you  like  a  nice  hot 
drink  to " 

"You  know,"  broke  in  Natalie  timidly, 
"Helen  doesn't  really  ever  go  to  bed  early." 

"Of  course  not,"  agreed  Lady  Rome. 
"Only  tonight.  Off  you  go,  Helen,  my 
dear— would  you  like  Lucille  to  take  you  up, 
or  can  you  find  your  way  by  yourself?" 

"I,"  offered  Jeremy,  "would  love  to  show 
you  the  way.  Can  I " 

Helen,  with  a  murmur  to  her  host  and 
hostess  and  a  glance  of  cold  dislike  that  em- 
braced the  remainder  of  the  party,  walked 
slowly  to  the  door. 

Natalie  was  too  uncomfortable  to  sit  long 
after  Helen's  departure.  After  fidgeting  un- 
easily for  some  time,  she  rose  and  said  good 
night.  Jeremy  accompanied  his  stepmother 
to  the  foot  of  the  stairs. 

"Your  family,"  he  observed,  "doesn't 
seem  to  be  very  good  at  arriving.  D'you  re- 
member your  first  night  here?" 
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Natalie  smiled.  "Yes.  I  do,"  she  said. 
"But  Helen  isn't  at  all  like— like  this  as  a 
rule.  I  think  she's  tired  and  a  little  un- 
settled." 

Jeremy,  who  thought  that  he  could  settle 
Miss  Forrester  very  quickly,  made  no  reply 
and  patted  Natalie's  hand  in  a  fatherly 
manner.  "Pop  along,"  he  ordered.  "Don't 
worry  about— about  anybody  else.  It  does 
everybody  good  to  have  a  nice  long  cry  on 
the  first  night  in  any  strange  place.  And 
tins."  he  added,  "is  a  very  strange  place." 

Natalie  went  upstairs  feeling  grateful  to 
him  for  his  comfort.  If  only  he  and  Helen 
had She  put  regrets  aside,  and  knock- 
ing gently  on  her  daughter's  bedroom  door, 
went  inside.  Helen  was  lying  in  bed  reading 
and  looking  as  Natalie  loved  her  best — re- 
laxed and  childish  and  not  at  all  cool  or 
efficient. 

"Hello,  mother,"  she  said.  "Did  the  old 
girl  send  you  up  to  bed  too?" 

"Well,  nc/,"  said  Natalie,  sitting  on  the 
bed.  "I— I  just  came."  She  waited  a  mo- 
ment and  then  added,  "They're  all  really 
very  nice,  Helen." 

"I'm  sure  they  are,"  said  Helen  coolly. 
"I'm  glad — for  your  sake— that  you  can 
stand  them.  Personally,  I  think  they're  all 
more  than  slightly  mad." 

"Oh,  no,"  protested  Natalie.  "At  first— — -" 

"Well,  at  first  they  appear  so,"  said  Helen. 
"I  don't  hold  it  against  them — if  I  lived  in 
this  prehistoric  atmosphere  I'd  go  com- 
pletely homicidal." 

There  was  silence  for  a  long  time.  If  it  had 
been  possible  to  admit  such  a  thing,  Natalie 
would  have  said  that  she  was  feeling  very 
angry  with  Helen. 

"I  think,"  she  said  slowly  at  last,  "that 
perhaps  living  too  long  in  London  isn't  a 
very  good  thing  to  do." 

"It  isn't,"  agreed  Helen.  "It  makes  you 
civilized,  for  one  thing,  and  disinclined  to  go 
native.  It  gives  you  the  ridiculous  idea  that 
a  house  should  be  compact  and  easy  to  run." 

"I  like  Lady  Rome,"  said  Natalie,  "very 
much  indeed." 

"I'm  glad,"  said  Helen. 

"And  Lucille  too,"  proceeded  Natalie. 

"How  long  did  it  take  you,"  asked  Helen, 
"to  discover  that  she  was  really  alive?  Per- 
sonally, I  think  she's  more  than  slightly 
Madame  Tussaud's." 

"And  Jeremy " 

"Yes,  I  know,  mother — he  looks  after  you. 
He's  too,  too  sweet  and  you  couldn't  have 
found  nicer  in-laws,  but  you  mustn't  expect 
me  to  get  as  enthusiastic  about  them  as 
you've  done." 

Natalie  felt  that  this  must  do.  If  Helen 
went  on  talking  in  that  way  about  Romes- 
court,  she  might  begin  to  cry.  "How  is 
Maurice?"  she  asked  after  a  time. 

"He's  all  right— I  gave  you  his  love, 
didn't  I?"  said  Helen. 

"When  you  telephoned,"  went  on  Natalie 
slowly,  "I  didn't  think  you  sounded  very 
happy,  somehow." 

Helen  laughed  softly.  "I  know,"  she  said. 
"I  could  hear  you  worrying— all  about 
nothing,  as  usual.  But  you  oughtn't  to  have 
worried— you  know  Maurice.  He'll  make  a 
nice  sensible  husband  and  there's  nothing 
in  the  world— nothing  to  worry  about. 
What  about  this  Duncan  Macdonald?"  she 
went  on.  "Why  doesn't  somebody  throw 
him  out?" 

"He— I  think  he  feels  he  has  a  sort  of 
prior  right,"  said  Natalie.  "Lucille  wasn't 
definitely  engaged  to  Philip  before  she  met 
Duncan." 

"How  does  Lucille  introduce  them?" 
asked  Helen.  '"This  is  my  fiance— and  this 
is  the  first  reserve?"' 

"I  like  Duncan  very  much,"  said  Natalie. 
"He's  a  nice  boy." 

"No,  he  isn't,  mother,"  said  Helen.  "He 
must  have  a  skin  like  a  rhinoceros  not  to  see 
how  disgusting  it  is  to  stay  on  here  in  the 
middle  of  the  actual  wedding  preparations. 
If  he  had  any  feelings,  they'd  get  hurt, 
wouldn't  they?" 

"They  are  hurt."  said  Natalie,  "but  at 
times  it  doesn't  matter  what  you're  feeling 
if  you're  doing  what  you  feel  is  right.  If  he 
feels  that  he's  doing " 


"My  sweet,"  said  Helen,  "you're  getting 
more  than  slightly  mixed."  She  raised  her 
voice  to  a  roar.  "Now  off  you  go,  my  dear, 
and  would  you  like  a  nice  hot  drink?" 

"Hush  -oh  hush,"  implored  Natalie.  "If 
anybody  passed " 

"Let  them  pass,"  invited  Helen,  in  her 
normal  tones.  "Good  night,  mother." 

"God  bless  you,  darling,"  said  Natalie, 
stooping  to  kiss  her.  "  If  you  want  me  in  the 
night,  just  come  and  call  me." 

She  went  to  her  room  and  undressed 
slowly,  feeling  disappointed  and  ill-at-ease. 
Whatever  the  reason,  Helen  had  not  been 
at  her  best,  and  Natalie  was  surprised  to 
find  how  much  the  thought  hurt  her.  She 
realized  how  proudly  she  had  looked  forward 
to  showing  the  Romes  her  lovely  daughter. 
Only — there  had  been  nothing  to  be  proud  of. 

It  was  useless  for  Helen,  who  liked  clear 
thinking,  to  hide  from  herself  that  her  plans 
for  organizing  the  household  and  getting  its 
affairs  on  a  more  sound  and  businesslike 
basis,  which  had  seemed  feasible  in  London, 
now  proved  fantastic. 

Having  acknowledged  this  setback,  she 
found  more  difficulty  in  swallowing  the  dis- 
tasteful realization  that  she  could  disappear 
completely  from  Romescourt  without  her 
absence  being  noticed  by  anybody  except 
her  mother.  Certainly  Sir  Jason  would  not 
know  she  was  gone.  Lady  Rome  recited  a 
list  of  diversions  to  be  had  at  Hunnytor 
and  Dummerton,  and  turned  her  mind 
to  other  matters.  Lucille,  after  a  shy 
offer  of  a  mount,  which  Helen  refused, 
walked  over  the  hills  with  Duncan.  There 
was  only  Jeremy 

Here  Helen  paused.  He  disliked  her.  And 
though  she  returned  the  dislike,  she  found  it, 
nevertheless,  a  rude  jolt  after  her  smooth 
progress  over  young  men's  susceptibilities. 
He  invited  her  to  his  flying  club,  to  his  farm 
and  for  drives  round  the  countryside,  and 
she  gave  polite  refusals,  conscious  as  she  did 
so  of  his  carefully  concealed  relief. 

As  far  as  the  fete  went,  she  had  informed 
Jeremy  that  she  had  no  intention  of  browsing 
in  the  china  department  of  the  Dummerton 
general  stores  searching  for  collectors'  pieces, 
and  he  had  begged  her — a  little  too  politely — 
to  leave  the  matter  entirely  to  him. 

The  day  of  the  fete  was  the  first  hot  day 
of  the  year.  The  weather,  skipping  an  entire 
season,  came  out  in  summer  panoply,  and 
busy  fete  workers,  hurrying  in  from  the 
beautiful  sunshine,  found  their  spirits  low- 
ered by  the  chill  and  gloom  of  the  castle 
hall's  gloomy  interior,  which  even  the  bright- 
ness of  Lucille's  masses  of  spring  flowers 
could  not  dispel. 

Helen  was  the  last  to  leave  Romescourt. 
She  watched  the  large  car,  laden  with  pas- 
sengers and  parcels,  leave  for  Hunnytor  and 
turned  to  Jeremy,  with  whom  she  was  to 
follow  later. 

"Why,"  she  inquired,  "don't  they  just 
take  round  those  envelopes — heaps  of  chari- 
ties do  it— and  then  everybody  can  write 
down  what  he  wants  to  give  and  save  all 
this  silly  fuss?" 

"I  see  your  point,"  said  Jeremy  gravely. 
"But  they've  got  awfully  attached  to  their 
orphans  round  here  and  there's  quite  a  per- 
sonal touch  about  the  whole  thing.  Perhaps 
all  the  stall  holders  feel  that  they've  worked 
so  hard  beforehand  that  they've  really 
earned  all  the  money  they  drag  out  of 
people." 

"I  don't  know,"  said  Helen  indifferently. 
"I  haven't  seen  you  doing  much  toward  it, 
but  I  did  tell  you,  didn't  I,  that  I  wasn't 
going  to  collect  china  for  this  whatever-it-is 
stall?" 

"Oh  yes,  you  told  me,"  Jeremy  assured 
her.  "  I  don't  know  whether  I  got  enough  to 
make  a  good  show,  but  I  did  my  best. 
Just  .  .  .  bric-a-brac,  a?' you  might  say. 
Ash  trays  and  pincushions  and  penwipers 
and  all  that  kind  of  thing." 

"Where?"  asked  Helen. 

"I  put  it  all  in  a  cupboard  along  here," 
said  Jeremy.  "We'll  get  it  out  and  load  it 
into  the  car." 

Helen  followed  him  to  the  cupboard  and 
gazed  at  its  contents  with  mixed  feelings,  in 
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OAY  PURSUIT 

which  anger  was  uppermost.  Most  of  the 
things  were  almost  obsolete  and  all  were 
ugly,  but  it  was  astounding  to  see  how  much 
Jeremy  had  assembled. 

"It's  a  wonderful  collection,"  said  Helen 
coolly.  "Let's  carry  it  out." 

It  made  an  imposing  array,  and  Lady 
Rome  paused  before  the  stall  and  congratu- 
lated Helen  warmly. 

"How  nice,  how  very  nice,"  she  said. 
"You  must  charge  a  good  deal  for  them,  my 
dear  Helen— they're  all  quite  dreadful,  but 
nobody  will  mind  about  that.  And  this" — 
she  handed  across  a  large  box  in  which  lay  a 
handsome  Teddy  bear— "is  to  be  raffled; 
will  you  see  to  it  all,  Jeremy?  Everybody 
must  buy  tickets.  There's  the  label— Ed- 
ward the  Bear— isn't  he  charming?  Now 
isn't  that  odd,  Helen— you  see  that  Cupid 
holding  the  little  heart  for  all  the  postage 
stamps  to  fit  inside?  Your  grandfather's 
sister,  Jeremy,  sent  me  one  exactly  like  it 
once.  I  put  it  away 
in  a  cupboard." 

"Quite  right,"  said 
Jeremy.  "Awful  little 
thing.  What  d'you 
think  we  ought  to 
charge  for  the  pair  of 
ash  trays  with  the 
Crystal  Palace  on 
them?" 

"  How  much  would 
you  say,  Helen — 
about  half  a  crown 
apiece?"  asked  Lady 
Rome.  "You  might 
get  more.  Old  Mrs. 
Batch  used  to  sell 
them— they  didn't 
all  have  the  Crystal 
Palace  on  them,  of 
course;  some  of  them 
had  the  Eiffel  Tower 
and  other  places  of 
that  sort." 

She  moved  away 
and  Helen  looked 
down  at  the  ash  trays, 
on  one  of  which  the 
Eiffel  Tower  was 
clearly  depicted.  A 
suspicion,  dark  and 
horrible,  began  to 
form  in  her  mind. 
She  turned  to  Jeremy, 
who  was  moving  ar- 
ticles into  more  ad- 
vantageous positions 
and  stepping  back  to 
admire  the  effect  from 
a  distance. 

"You— you  didn't 
buy  any  of  this,"  she 
said  in  a  low,  furious 
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tone. 

Jeremy  glanced  at  her  absently,  picked 
up  a  china  dog  and  moved  it  half  an  inch  to 
the  right.  "H'm?"  he  asked. 

"You're  a  liar,"  said  Helen.  "You  didn't 
buy  a  thing.  You — you  merely " 

Who,"  asked  Jeremy  in  surprise,  "said  I 
bought  them?  I  said  I  got  them,  that's  all. 
Why  on  earth,  my  dear  Helen,  should  I  buy 
junk  when  people  have  been  pressing  it  on 
us  for  years?" 

"If  somebody,"  choked  Helen,  "comes  to 
buy  something  and  finds  it's  something 
they— they  gave " 

"People  forget,  don't  you  find?"  said 
Jeremy  reassuringly. 

"You — you "    Helen  tried  to  go  on 

and  choked. 

Sales  went  well.  Old  Mrs.  Codrington, 
pouncing  with  delight  upon  a  hair  tidy,  said 
that  she  had  not  seen  one  like  it  since  she 
had  given  one  to  Lady  Rome  many,  many 
Christmases  ago.  Her  daughter  looked 
earnestly  at  two  velvet  apples  stuffed  with 
pins  and  Helen  waited  fearfully. 

"Such  pretty  ones — I  used  to  make 
them,"  said  the  prospective  buyer.  "  I  always 
used  to  embroider  my  initials  on  the  bot- 
tom." 

There  was  a  dreadful  little  pause.  Helen 
found  herself  unable  to  move,  but  Jeremy 
picked  up  an  apple  and  held  it  out.    Both 


stall  holders  saw  the  initials  neatly  worked 
upon  the  bottom.  Helen  put  out  a  hand  and 
snatched  the  exhibit. 

"I'm— I'm  so  sorry,"  she  said.  "That's 
sold— both  of  them.  I  oughtn't  to  have  left 
them  out."  She  put  them  underneath  the 
stall  and  looked  at  the  two  ladies.  "These 
ash  trays,"  she  said,  "are  very  nice." 

Old  Mr.  Ledgard,  head  of  the  orphanage's 
board  of  governors,  gave  a  little  more  trou- 
ble. He  liked  the  Burmese  lacquer  box— 
he'd  brought  several  home  with  him  twenty 
years  ago  from  Burma,  and  given  them  all 
away.  Useful  things— more  than  one  tray 
inside.  Sometimes  they  had  a  name  on 
them— his  had  been  U  Ba  Pe.  If  he  could 
have  a  look  underneath  this  one,  he  could 
see. 

"Too  bad,"  said  Jeremy,  giving  a  swift 
look  at  the  box.  "  It  isn't  a  U  What'sit  one— 
this  is  a  Maung  Ba  type— and  it's  sold.  How 
long  were  you  in  the 
East?"  he  inquired 
without  pause. '  'Long, 
sir?" 

While  Mr.  Ledgard 
was  telling  him,  Helen 
dealt  with  Mrs.  Cram, 
who  had  seen  the 
Toby  jug  before  some- 
where,  and  Miss 
Webb,  who  remem- 
bered working  Lady 
Rome's  initials  into  a 
tea  cozy  of  exactly 
that  pattern,  many 
years  ago.  She  sold 
Lord  Batch  a  large 
black  vase  and  was 
handing  the  money 
to  Jeremy  when  she 
looked  round  and 
gave  a  cry  of  dismay. 
"What's  up?" 
asked  Jeremy. 

Helen  pointed 
speechlessly.  On  a 
small  stool  behind  the 
stall,  Alexander  was 
seated,  and  on  his 
knee,  face  downward, 
lay  a  limp  Edward 
the  Bear.  His  stuffing 
lay  in  a  heap  at  Alex- 
ander's feet. 

Jeremy    examined 
the  damage   calmly. 
"Total  loss,"  he  an- 
nounced,   adding    in 
admiring    tones: 
"Very  thorough  bit 
of  work  for  a  little 
chap  that  size.  Won- 
der how  he  got  the 
stitching  undone?" 
"What   does   that   matter?"   demanded 
Helen.  "You'll  have  to  give  everybody  their 
half  crowns  back  again." 

"Back  again?"  echoed  Jeremy.  "This  is 
a  charity— we're  collecting  half  crowns,  not 
giving  them  away." 

"But  they  paid  for  a  raffle,"  said  Helen, 
"and  there's  nothing  to  raffle." 

"The  trouble  with  you,"  said  Jeremy,  "is 
that  you  fuss  too  much."  He  gave  a  short 
whistle  and  beckoned  to  Duncan.  Duncan 
came  across  obediently  and  Jeremy  ad- 
dressed him  in  a  low  voice.  "You've  got  the 
raffle  numbers?  " 
Duncan  nodded. 

"What  number  did  old  Batch  choose?" 
asked  Jeremy.  "Can  you  remember?" 

"Yes,  I  can,"  said  Duncan.  "His  mother's 
age — seventy- four — but  I  can  check  it;  I've 
got  the  counterfoils." 

"Well,  check  it,"  ordered  Jeremy,  "and 
then  do  me  a  favor,  will  you?  Chuck  all  the 
numbers  out  of  the  hat  and  write  a  collection 
of  seventy-fours.  Got  that?" 

Duncan  pondered  for  a  few  moments. 
"Sharp  practice,"  he  decided  after  a  time. 
The  drawing  of  the  raffle  was  a  pretty 
affair  and  brought  tears  to  the  eyes  of  the 
more  sentimental  among  the  watchers.  Old 
Mrs.  Batch  dipped  into  the  deep  vase  in 
which  the  numbers  had  been  placed.  A  dip 
into  the  vase,  a  piece  of  paper,  and  the 
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By  Cosette  Middleton 


The  wind  sky-walked  the  elm  tree 

over  us, 
And  jeweled  insects  buzzed  and 

ticked  and  whirred; 
And  chimney-low  the  moon  grew 

nebulous, 
Cocooned  in  morning  mist,  and 

gossamered. 
A  crow  shook  out  his  rumpled 

wings  and  spoke 
Three  somber  notes;  our  sleepy 

moon  had  slid 
Down  from  the  chimney  top,  curled 

up  in  smoke, 
And  rolled  along  a  roof's  dark 

pyramid. 
And  where  the  wind  leaf-shuffled 

we  could  see 
A  star  wink  out,  but  half  the  sky 

line  glowed 
With  dawn,  and  half  with  moonset. 

Suddenly 
A  cricket  soloed  and  a  rooster 

crowed. 
The  arch  of  dark  above  our  elm  tree 

thinned 
And  we  could  see  blue  footprints  of 

the  wind. 
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winning  number   was  read   out.    Number 
seventy-four — Lord  Batch. 

There  were  laughter  and  applause,  to- 
gether with  good-natured  shouts  to  the 
effect  that  mother  and  son  were  in  league. 
Lord  Batch,  amid  more  laughter,  received 
from  Lady  Rome's  handy  the  large  box  in 
which  lay  Edward  the  Bear,  face  upward  and 
looking  remarkably  stout.  The  winner  re- 
garded his  prize  with  a  whimsical  expression, 
and  at  the  same  time  Jeremy  moved  Alex- 
ander forward  imperceptibly.  Alexander, 
looking  up  at  his  property,  held  out  arms  to 
claim  it.  In  a  moment  Lord  Batch  had 
stooped,  amid  great  applause,  and  placed 
the  box  in  the  little  boy's  arms. 

"Pretty,  don't  you  think?"  said  Jeremy. 

"It  was  dishonest  and  low-down,"  said 
Helen,  "but  I  don't  suppose  that  would 
worry  you." 

The  drive  home  was  pleasant.  The  fields 
and  hedges  looked  fresh  and  green  and  the 
sun's  rays  shone  on  the  house  as  they  drew 
up  before  it.  Jeremy  opened  the  door  for 
Helen  and  led  her  into  the  little  sitting  room. 

"Sit  down.  You  must  be  tired,"  he  said  in 
concern,  "after  standing  all  the  afternoon 
in  those  shoes — they  don't  look  very  com- 
fortable." 

"All  my  shoes,"  said  Helen,  "are  extreme- 
ly comfortable." 

"Well,  they  don't  look  it,"  said  Jeremy. 
"I  used  to  wonder  how  those  girls  used  to 
hop  on  and  off  busses  when  I  was  in  London." 

"Where  did  you  live,  exactly?"  asked 
Helen. 

"I  don't  know — it  all  looked  alike  to  me," 
said  Jeremy.  "Streets  and  shops  and  shops 
and  streets.  The  whole  place  was  pretty  aw- 
ful, I  thought.  It's  a  funny       

thing,"    he    went    on       ^■■■■^^■1 

thoughtfully.  "Looking  at 

you,  I'd  have  said  you  were 

an  open-air  type.  My  own 

impression  is  that  you  got 

on    well    in    London — in 

your    job.    I    mean -and        ■■■■■■■■ 

got  too  absorbed  to  see 

how  cramped  you  really  were.  I  wouldn't  be 

surprised  if  you  were  denying  yourself  your 

longing  for  country  living  and  stifling  your 

natural  instinct  for  wide  spaces  and " 

"Just  because  you  can't  live  in  London," 
said  Helen,  "is  no  reason " 

"I  know — live  and  let  live,"  said  Jeremy. 
"Well,  I'll  take  you  out  to  my  farm  tomor- 
row and  you  can  apply  your  let-live  theory 
there.  But  not  in  those  shoes." 

"I'll  come  in  these  shoes,"  stated  Helen, 
"or  not  at  all." 

"Your  show,"  said  Jeremy  indifferently. 
"You'll  look  silly  picking  your  way  through 
the  cow  muck,  but  I  don't  mind.  I'd  like  to 
show  you  some  real  animals  before  you  go 
back  to  town." 

"The  trouble  with  you,"  said  Helen, 
losing  her  temper,  "is  that " 

"The  trouble  with  you,"  said  Jeremy,  "is 
that  you're  not  in  the  least  like  your  mother. 
Why  you  kept  her  cooped  up  in  London  all 
those  years  when  she  ought  to  have  been 
breathing  nice  open  air,  I  don't  know." 

Hklen's  face  was  white.  "I  didn't,"  she 
said  slowly,  "keep  my  mother  anywhere. 
Any  day,  at  any  time,  she  could  have  gone 
wherever  she  pleased.  You  don't  know  the 
first  thing  about  me  or  about  my  mother. 
If  I  hadn't  worked  like  a  horse  to  make  her 
marry  your  father,  she'd  never  have  done  it, 
and  come  down  to  this — this " 

"Go  on,"  invited  Jeremy,  his  face  now  as 
white  as  hers. 

Helen  was  already  going  on.  "You  don't 
like  me,"  she  said,  "because  nobody  in  this 
place  likes  anybody  to  run  things  in  a  sane, 
organized  way." 

"I  don't  like  you,"  said  Jeremy,  "for  the 
simple  reason  that  you  don't  care  a  bit  about 
your  mother,  and  your  mother's  first-class. 
She'd  just  got  nicely  settled  and  happy  here 
when  you  rang  up  to  say  you'd  hitched  your- 
self to  some  bounder  or  other  and " 

"I'm  engaged,"  said  Helen,  her  voice 
rising,  "to  a  man  my  mother  knows  well  and 
likes  a  lot.   I'm " 

"Then  why,"  asked  Jeremy,  "did  she 
cry?" 


July,  I'tlH 

"I  don't  know,"  said  Helen.  "Because 
she  cried  when  she  married  William  and 
when  she  came  down  here  and  when — when- 
ever anything  happens.  That's  how  she's 
made,  that's  all.  She  cries  all  the  time." 

"So  would  I,  if  I  lived  with  you,"  said 
Jeremy.  "You're  a  bossy  little  thing  and  I 
can't  stand  bossy  women." 

"I— am— not " 

"You  came  down  here,"  said  Jeremy,  "to 
pull  us  together.  Well,  we  like  ourselves  the 
way  we  are.  I'm  tired  of  seeing  you  raise 
your  eyebrows  when  my  grandmother 
monopolizes  the  conversation.  I'm  tired  of 
seeing  you  look  down  your  nose  at  Lucille 
because  she  doesn't  come  down  to  dinner 
draped  in  an  eighty-guinea  gown.  And  I'm 
tired  of " 

"If  you -" 

"I'm  tired  of  you  altogether,"  said  Jeremy. 
"Your  mother's  ashamed  of  the  bossy  way 
you  behave,  and  I  don't  blame  her.  When 
you  go  back  to  London  you  can  boss  that 
bounder  of  yours  all  you  please,  but  we— 
here — don't  like  to  be  bossed.  We  only 
like " 

He  stopped.  Helen  had  gone  out  of  the 
room  and  banged  the  door  behind  her.  She 
had  gone.  But  it  was  a  long  way  to  the  door 
and,  before  she  reached  it,  she  had  heard  a 
good  deal.  She  had  got,  Jeremy  considered, 
quite  an  earful. 

The  weather  on  the  following  day  settled 
into  a  perfect  early-spring  morning,  and 
everyone  showed  a  strong  desire  to  be  out- 
side to  enjoy  it. 

Lucille  and  Duncan  were  to  go  walking, 
and  were  on  the  point  of  starting  off  when 
Lady  Rome  passed  them. 
■■■■■■■■  By  her  side  was  Alexander. 
"How  nice,  how  nice," 
she  exclaimed.  "You're  go- 
ing off  on  this  beautiful 
morning — that's  quite 
right.  You  must  take  Alex- 
■■■■■■■■  ander — he  hasn't  had  a 
walk  for  some  time." 

Duncan  appealed  to  Lucille.  "Hasn't  he 
got  a  nurse  or  something?"  he  asked.  "We 
won't  get  more  than  a  couple  of  hundred 
yards  with  him  in  tow." 

"Alexander?"  said  Lucille,  in  surprise. 
"Oh  no,  he  walks  quite  a  long  way  some- 
times— we  can  go  up  that  nearest  hill.  We 
couldn't  leave  him  behind." 

"Spose  not,"  agreed  Duncan,  in  a  re- 
signed tone.  "Well,  come  on,  let's  go." 

The  trio  set  off  and  soon  afterward  Jeremy 
brought  his  car  round  to  the  front  of  the 
house  and  went  inside  to  fetch  Helen. 
Earlier  that  morning,  he  had  made  what  lie 
considered  generous  apologies  for  his  share 
of  the  last  evening's  argument,  and  the  two 
had  agreed,  for  Natalie's  sake,  to  declare  a 
truce  till  the  visit's  end.  After  a  glance  at  the 
barometer,  he  decided  to  prolong  his  outing, 
and,  telephoning  to  his  housekeeper,  asked 
her  to  prepare  a  light  lunch. 

Helen  came  out  to  the  car  in  a  warm  dress 
and  loose  coat,  hatless  and  wearing  a  brightly 
colored  scarf  at  her  throat.  She  was  a  sight 
to  rival  the  freshness  of  the  morning,  but 
Jeremy's  eyes  went  to  her  thin,  unsuitable 
shoes. 

"For  heaven's  sake,"  he  entreated,  "go 
and  put  something  farmlike  on  your  feet. 
Those  shoes " 

"I  swear,"  said  Helen  seriously,  "that 
they're  the  best  I've  got." 

"Well,  have  it  your  own  way,"  said 
Jeremy,  "but  by  the  end  of  the  day  you'll 
feel  like  the  fellow  who  had  to  walk  to 
wherever  it  was  with  peas  in  his  boots." 

"End  of  what  day?"  asked  Helen.  "We're 
coming  home  to  lunch,  aren't  we?" 

"No,"  said  Jeremy.  "I've  rung  up  to  say 
we'll  have  some  food  there.  I've  got  a  loaf 
and  some  butter  in  the  car,  and  a  couple  of 
bottles  of  cider.  Well,  pop  in  and  tie  that 
scarf  round  your  head.  Then  your  hair 
won't  blow  all  over  my  face.  And  don't 
kick  the  cider,"  he  warned,  "it's  fragile. 
Now  we're  off." 

They  were  soon  rounding  the  first  bend 
of  the  road.  Coming  toward  the  car  they 
could  see  two  figures  Xvhich  they  recognized 
(Continued  on  Page  88) 
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Let  golden  Delrich  melt  deliciously  in  your 
mouth!  Taste  its  delicate,  rich,  country- 
pweet  flavor — and  sealed-in  freshness 
insured  by  Delrich  E-Z  Color  Pak  Mar- 
garine. Yes,  here's  America's  Finest  Mar- 
garine for  your  table  and  cooking! 
Ends  Mixing  Bowl  Mess!  Delrich  quickly 


blends  to  a  luscious  golden  yellow  inside 
sealed  bag.  Every  pound  is  enriched  with 
15,000  units  of  Vitamin  A — packed  with 
natural  food  energy.  Try  it  today! 

•  Delrich  and  E-Z  Color  Pak  are  the  trademarks  of 
The  Cudahy  Packing  Co.  for  its  margarine.  Whether 
you  ask  for  "Delrich"  or  "E-Z  Color  Pak" — they 
both  mean  America's  Finest  Margarine! 


•  THE  CUDAHY  PACKING  CO.    CHICAGO,  ILLINOIS  • 
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The  sun's  more  fun  with 
Ginger  around .  ..<lHi(  ious, 
wholesome  Canada  Dry 
Ginger  Ale!  Its  gingery 
tongue- tempting  goodness 
makes  a  liii  u  ith  the 
whole  family.  Re- 
freshing!  (.<>  steady 
wit h  Ginger— with 
Canada  l)i)l  ^ 


The  day's  best  mo- 
ment!...that  describes 
world-famous  Canada 
I)i  \  Ginger  Ale! 

Enjoy  it  after  the 
game  —  after  work  — 
with  midnight  snacks 
—  or  at  your  parties. 

Now  in  the  handy 
r,(«  Bottle  —  and  more 
popular  than  ever. 
For  convenience  buy 

the  6-Bottle  Carton 

—  for  economy,  the 

24-Bottle  Case. 


go  sr£*0y  w/r# 


canadaS^dry 


*  The  Champagne  of  Ginger  A  les 
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Continued  from  Page  Hit) 
as  Duncan  and  Lucille.   Jeremy  drew  up  as 
he  reached  them. 

"Hello,"  he  said.  "Thought  you  were 
bound  in  the  opposite  direction." 

"We're  just  strolling,"  said  Duncan. 
"Here  and  there.  Sort  of  round  and  round." 

"It's  lovely,  isn't  it?"  said  Lucille  to 
Helen.  "We  climbed  a  little,  but  it's  almost 
too  warm  to  climb.  We  let  Alexander  throw 
some  stones  and  now  we're  going  toward  the 
wood." 

Jeremy  drove  on,  and  Helen  leaned  back 
comfortably  once  more.  Presently,  how- 
ever, she  sat  up  and  gave  a  little  exclama- 
tion. 

"Shoe  pinching  already?"  asked  Jeremy. 

"Wait,"  said  Helen.  "Stop  a  minute." 
Jeremy  drew  up  once  more  and  she  looked 
at  him  with  a  frown.  "Alexander,"  she  said. 

Jeremy  waited.  "Well?"  he  inquired  after 
a  time.  "What  about  Alexander?  I'm  not 
going  to  take  him  with  us,  if  that's  what 
you  want." 

"No,"  said  Helen.  "But — where  was  he? 
They'd  forgotten  him — you  could  see  they 
were  going  along  in  a  dream.  They've  lost 
him!" 

Jeremy  put  his  elbows  on  the  steering 
wheel,  rested  his  chin  on  his  hands,  stared 
into  space  with  an  expression  of  despair  and 
then  addressed  his  companion. 

"Nobody,"  he  said  slowly  and  emphati- 
cally, "can  lose  Alexander.  He  isn't  a  losable 
quantity." 

"But  you  can't  just  go  on  and — and " 

"If  you  think,"  said  Jeremy,  starting  the 
car  once  more,  "that  I  came  out  this  morn- 
ing to  tour  the  countryside  looking  for 
Alexander,  then  you're " 

"  But  you've  got  to  see  where  he  is ! "  cried 
Helen. 

"  Why  ?"  asked  Jeremy  reasonably ."  Those 
two  will  get  home  eventually  and  they'll 
have  to  go  back  for  him — that's  all.  You're 
not  in  I^ondon  now,  and  nobody  here  picks 
up  little  boys  that  don't  belong  to  them." 

Helen,  dissatisfied,  but  feeling  strangely 
helpless  against  a  hard  undertone  in  Jeremy's 
voice,  sat  back  and  tried  to  forget  her  anxi- 
ety. In  a  moment,  however,  she  sat  bolt  up- 
right and  pointed  with  a  cry. 


"Look!"  she  said. 

Jeremy  brought  the  car  to  so  abrupt  a 
halt  that  Helen  bounced  in  her  seat.  "What 
now?" 

"Alexander — up  there— sitting  on  that 
hill,"  said  Helen.  "On  the  wet  grass.  Now," 
she  said,  "you'll  have  to  go  and  get  him." 

"Are  you  sure  you're  entirely  sane?" 
asked  the  exasperated  Jeremy.  "First  you 
yell  because  you've  lost  Alexander.  Then 
you  yell  because  you've  found  Alexander. 
Why  don't  you  mind  your  own  business  and 
let  Alexander  mind  his?" 

"You've  got  to  drive  him  back." 

Jeremy  tinned  in  his  seat  and  looked  at 
her.  "I've  what?"  he  asked. 

"You've  got  to  drive  him  back,"  said 
Helen,  in  her  most  decided  tones.  "I  don't 
know  what  your  family  does,  but  I  don't 
leave  three-year-olds  stuck  up  on  lonely 
hillsides  with  nobody  to  look  after  them.  If 
you  won't  take  him  back,  then  I  will." 

"Well,  I,"  said  Jeremy,  "certainly  won't." 
He  leaned  across  and  opened  Helen's  door. 
"Exit  on  your  left." 

Helen  stared  at  him.  "You  mean — you — 
you'd  let  me "  she  stammered. 

Jeremy  leaned  back  in  his  seat.  "Nothing," 
he  said  smoothly,  "can  happen  to  Alexander. 
We've  all  wandered  at  will  ever  since  we 
could  walk  alone.  If  you  want  to  take  Alex- 
ander back,  there's  nothing  to  stop  you — the 
door's  wide  open.  But  I,  personally,  am  go- 
ing on  to  my  farm." 

There  was  a  pause,  and  Jeremy,  looking  at 
her  face,  saw  that  Helen's  eyes,  which  had 
blazed  a  moment  earlier,  were  soft  and 
troubled  and  her  lips  looked  tremulous. 

"Look,  Jeremy,"  she  said,  "you  win.  I 
mean,  I  know  he's  all  right  and  it  isn't  neces- 
sary, and  I'd  go  on  and  leave  him,  but — but 
if  I  do,  it's  no  use;  I  simply  won't  enjoy  the 
day.  I'll  keep  thinking  about  him  and  — — " 

"I  tell  you,"  said  Jeremy,  "that " 

"I  know— I  promise  I  know,"  said  Helen. 
"But  don't  you  see,  I'm  used  to  seeing 
babies   in    perambulators   and   always   in 

charge  of  somebody  and Please,"  she 

pleaded,  "let's  take  him  back;  it  won't  take 
a  minute  and  then  it'll  be  over  and  we  can 
have  a — a  wonderful  day." 

(Continued  on  Page  90) 
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SURPRISING  bit  of  information  from  a 
student's  autobiography:  "If  you  are  a 
girl  it  will  show  up  in  some  way." 

Most  mothers  are  created  equal  to  .  .  . 
most  anything. 

A.  E.  Housman  wrote  a  beautiful  poem 
about  the  routine  of  day-to-day  existence, 
while  an  old  colored  man  said  it  in  four  words: 
"Life  is  so  daily." 

Some  women  do  not  consider  a  husband 
civilized  until  he  will  eat  out  of  a  wife's  hand. 

The  perfect  guest  is  one  who  tells  her  host- 
ess, "If  I've  left  anything,  burn  it." 

"Getting  a  man  "when  he  is  in  his  twenties 
is  as  easy  as  lassoing  a  giraffe— but  in  his 
thirties  it's  like  ringing  a  duck  on  the  wing. 

Daughter,  home  from  boarding  school: 
"Why,  mother,  it  really  doesn't  matter  if 
we  borrow  and  lend  clothes;  they  all  get 
worn  just  the  same  amount." 

Marriage:  An  institution  which  makes  it 
possible  for  a  woman  to  accept  the  last  piece 
of  cake  on  the  plate. 

When  she  knew  a  secret  it  no  longer  was. 

Given  her  first  corporal  punishment,  a 
little  girl  looked  at  her  mother  and  said.  "I 
hope  I  never  see  you  act  that  way  again." 

The  lines  "The  long,  long  road  with  sun- 
shine spread,  Thick  as  country  butter  on 
country  bread"  would  perhaps  never  have 
been  written  if  James  Whitcomb  Riley  had 
lived  in  times  like  these. 


His  father  and  I  were  somewhat  per- 
turbed over  a  book  our  son  brought  home 
from  the  library.  The  title  was  Convicting 
the  Innocent. 

Always  assume  to  your  child  that  he  is 
going  to  like  two  things:  his  playmates  and 
his  food. 

One  wife  will  turn  all  ironing,  even  her 
own  silk  underthings,  over  to  a  laundress, 
but  not  her  husband's  handkerchiefs.  She 
says  an  exquisitely  ironed  handkerchief  in 
a  man's  pocket  is  a  greater  token  of  love  than 
a  flower  in  his  lapel. 

Each  mother  should  deal  with  her  young 
according  to  her  nature;  to  expect  otherwise 
is  like  asking  a  cow  to  scratch  up  food  for 
her  calf. 

Sometimes  parents  are  through  disciplin- 
ing without  realizing  it.  It's  like  walking  up 
a  stairs  in  the  dark  and  expecting  a  step  that 
isn't  there. 

No  man  need  worry  too  much  about 
what's  ahead  of  him  if  he  has  a  good  woman 
behind  him. 

Our  children  have  always  had  strong  opin- 
ions :  they've  always  known  their  necks  were 
clean  when  they  weren't. 

One  young  girl  stopped  going  with  a  certain 
man  when  he  broke  a  stick  of  gum  in  two, 
gave  half  to  a  child  and  kept  the  other  half. 

It  seems  that  life  without  children  would 
be  a  lot  like  eating  food  you  didn't  particu- 
larly enjoy:  you  might  get  filled  up,  but  you 
wouldn't  feel  satisfied. 
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INTERNATIONAL  HARVESTER 


SEE  THEM 
AND  YOU'LL  SAY 

room 
to  spare 


UTH    SPARE    ROOM 
M   YOUR   KITCHEN 


REFRIGERATOR  RECIPE 

Frail  Parfait 

\  cup  sugar 
H  cup  water 
2  eggs,  separated 
H  cup  maraschino  cherries,  chopped 
%  cup  maraschino  cherry  juice 
2  cups  cream,  whipped 
il  sugar  and  water  until  it  spins  a  thread 
50°  F).  Add  slowly  to  beaten  egg  yolks 
it  until  cooled.  Stir  in  fruit  and  juice.  Fold 
beaten  egg  whites  and  cream.  Turn  into  re- 
jerator  tray.  When  frozen,  reset  cold  con- 
1;  allow  to  mellow  several  hours.  Yield : 
servings.  NOTE:   Other  fruits  and  juices 
y  be  substituted  for  the  cherries. 


3r  Refrigerator  Recipe  Book,  write 
iternational  Harvester  Company 
30  N.  Michigan  Avenue,  Chicago  1 

TERNATIONAL 


Stop  sighing!  Start  smiling!  Here's 
wonderful  news  for  you !  A  great,  new 
refrigerator  by  International  Harves- 
ter now  brings  you  the  important  extra 
storage  space  you  need !  This  Super 
De  Luxe  actually  has  16.3  square  feet 
of  shelf  area  that  you  can  load  with 
food.  Yet  it's  so  streamlined,  it  takes 
up  no  extra  room.  It's  big  .  .  .  roomy 
.  .  .  Super  De  Luxe  in  every  way! 


With  all  the  special  features  shown 
at  right,  plus  these:  2  Crispers  store  3 
pecks  of  food;  4  ice  trays  make  7.1 
pounds  of  ice;  "Tight -Wad"  sealed 
unit  for  silent,  low-cost  operation  — 
with  5-year  warranty. 

Imagine  the  convenience  of  storing 
up  to  35  pounds  of  frozen  food,  in  the 
freezer  locker— the  roomy  IH  "Stow- 
away"— right  in  your  refrigerator! 


See  these  International  Harvester  Refrigerators  at  your  dealer's  today! 
If  you  don't  know  who  your  dealer  is,  write  us  for  information. 

HARVESTER  /fe^^^^^£^^?£__ 


You'll  Marvel 

At  These  Roomy 

IH  Features 


Two  "Foldaway"  Shelves  for 
butter,  cheese,  leftovers 


Frozen  Food  "Stowaway" 
holds  35  pounds 


1  Frigidrawer"  stores  13 i  lbs. 
of  meat,  poultry,  fish 


Even  12  quarts  of  milk  won't 
crowd  spacious  bottle  shelf 


Super-Storage  "Pantry-Bin" 
holds  more  than  H  bushels 


THE    INTERNATIONAL    HARVESTER   SYSTEM   OF    FOOD    PRESERVATION 


Snowy-White, 
Streamlined  Beauty 

Distinctive  exterior  design 
makes  the  IH  Super  DeLuxea 
proud  possession  in  any  home. 


LOOK  FOR  THE  HALLMARK 
OF  HARVESTER  QUALITY 
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"Satina  in  my  starch  makes 
ironing  3times  easier! 

WRITES  MRS.  JAMES  PIEKUNKA,  SAN  DIEGO,  CALIFORNIA 


MRS.  PIEKUNKA,  pictured  above 
with  her  two  little  girls,  Josephine 
and  Charlotte  writes: 

"Satina  is  for  me!  With  two  girls  I 
have  a  lot  of  ironing,  and  Satina  in  mv 
starch  makes  it  more  than  3  times  as 
easy  to  do!" 


Satina  is  a  wonderful  ironing  aid  you 
add  to  boiled  or  unboiled  starch.  It  dis- 
solves easily  in  boiling  water  or  the 
boiling  starch  solution. 

Satina  not  only  makes  ironing  loads 
easier,  it  makes  clothes  smell  fresher, 
look  newer,  stay  clean  longer,  too ! 


free 

fsSSk PACKAGE 


WE'RE  SO  SU  RE  you  II  love 
Satina,  if  we  can  just  get 
you  to  try  it  once,  that  we're 
offering  you  afree  full-size  pack- 
aye.  Enough  for  4  big  starchings. 
Just  you  try  it  and  judge  Satina 
for  yourself. 


A  PRODUCT  OF 
GENERAL  FOODS 


NAME 


Women 
say: 


if 


SATINA,  Dept.  46,    Battle  Creek,  Michigan 
Dear  Sirs  :  Satina  sounds  good  to  me.  Nov.   I'd 
like  a  free  full-size  package  10  see  how  mueli  easier 
it  makes  my  starched  ironing. 


STATE 


fbt  SAWA  in  your  starch  / 


It  makes  starched  ironing  3  times  easier. 
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Jeremy  studied  her  face  wonderingly. 
"You  know  what?"  he  said  at  last.  "I 
never  noticed  before — you're  quite  a  pretty 
girl.  When  you  stop  snarling  and  get  un- 
wound." 

"Please.  Jeremy,"  said  Helen,  "will  you 
take  Alexander  back?" 

"I  don't  know,"  said  Jeremy.  "I  don't 
think  so — once  I've  done  it,  you'll  get  back 
that  now-now-girls-no-talking  look  and  I'll 
never  see  you  looking  like  this  again." 

"I  promise,"  said  Helen,  "to  look  like 
this  all  day." 

"Not  enough,"  said  Jeremy.  "Promise 
until  you  go  back  to  London." 

"All  right — I  promise,"  said  Helen,  and 
felt  her  face  being  drawn  slowly  but  steadily 
forward. 

"No!"  she  exclaimed. 

"No  what?"  asked  Jeremy.  "I  was  only 
going  to  kiss  you." 

"I  know,"  said  Helen.  "But  my  fiance 
wouldn't  like  it." 

"Bosh!"  said  Jeremy.  "He  won't  know. 
Besides,  you're  my  sister."  He  leaned 
forward  and  laid  his  lips  lightly  against  hers. 

"Alexander,"  said  Helen. 

"Well,  yes,"  said  Jeremy,  releasing  her 
and  leaning  back.  "There's  still  Alexander. 
I'll  sit  here,"  he  offered,  "while  you  pop  over 
and  get  him." 

"You  can  honk  on  the  horn."  said  Helen. 

"So  I  can,"  said  Jeremy,  putting  his 
finger  on  the  button. 

There  was  an  instant  response.  Alexander 
looked  about  him  at  the  sound  of  the  horn 
and,  espying  Jeremy's  car  below,  began  a 
leisurely  descent. 

"Come  on,"  called  Jeremy,  as  he  came 
into  earshot.  "I'm  giving  you  a  lift  back. 
Round  the  other  side  .  .  .  that's  it,  no,  not 
on  Helen's  knee — your  pants  are  damp. 
Now  we're  off." 

They  had  not  driven  far  when  the  figures 
of  Lucille  and  Duncan  were  seen  once  more. 
Jeremy  drove  up  beside  them  and  halted. 

"Hello,"  said  Lucille  gently. 

"You  left  something,"  said  Jeremy. 

"Hello,  Alexander,"  said  Lucille. 

Duncan,  with  no  sign  of  welcome,  watched 
Jeremy  lift  Alexander  out  and  deposit  him 
on  the  roadway.  This  done,  Jeremy  turned 
the  car  once  more  and  drove  swiftly  away. 

"Now,"  he  said,  "we're  off  at  last."  He 
increased  speed  and  broke  into  a  loud,  me- 
lodious whistling.  "Spring  fever  I've  got — or 
something,"  he  said.  "Lovely  day.  Tell  me 
about  your  fiance." 

"No,"  said  Helen.  "Let's  talk  about  your 
farm." 

"Well,  that  would  be  more  interesting, 
certainly,"  said  Jeremy.  "Let  me  see.  It's 
eleven  miles  away;  it's  called  Ragged  Edge 
because  its  land  goes  practically  into  the  sea 
at  one  point  and  ends  in  a  very  ragged  edge 
indeed.  It  has  ten  cows,  four  calves,  two 
pigs,  eighty  acres  and  my  furniture  and 
effects." 

"Why  did  you  buy  it?"  asked  Helen. 

"Why?  Oh.  because  I  had  to  live  some- 
where." said  Jeremy. 

"Couldn't  you  have  lived  at  Romes- 
court?"  said  Helen. 

•I'll  be  there  one  day,"  pointed  out 
Jeremy.  "At  the  moment  I'd  rather  be  on 
my  own— like  my  father  and  Natalie.  .  .  . 
Now  tell  me  about  you.  Don't  you  ever  get 
tired  of  looking  at  those  pasty  city  faces?" 

"No,"  said  Helen.  "I  like  faces— I've  got 
used  to  them.  And  I  like  noise  and  wireless 
and  music  with— with  punch  in  it.  I  like 
things  to  go — 1  thought  you  put  it  a  bit 
brutally  yesterday,  but  then,  look  what  hap- 
pens when  nobody  does  make  things  go  the 
proper  way." 

"Well,  what  happens?"  asked  Jeremy. 

"That's  it— nothing  does,"  said  Helen. 
"Take  Lucille.  She's  going  to  be  married 
soon  and  her  fiance's  miles  away,  and  she's 
walking  in  the  woods  with  a  man  she's  obvi- 
ously in  love  with  and  who's  obviously  in 
love  with  her— and  nobody  does  anything." 

"Well,  what  do  you  suggest?"  asked 
Jeremy. 

"Nothing,"  said  Helen.  "When  I  go  back- 
to  London  I'll  think  of  heaps  of  good  plans, 
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Be  smart — use  Sani-Flush.  House- 
keeping friends  and.  relatives  judge ( 
a  new  bride's  cleverness  by  the  speed  jailat 
with  which  she  gets  around  to  using  b'|  ; 
Sani-Flush.   There's   no   scrubbing.,  St 


Sani-Flush  cleans  toilet  bowls  the 
quick,   easy,   sanitary   way.   Disin- 


fects., Stains  and  film  go.  Odorless1  a.v 
freshness  remains. 


asm 


Safe  in  all  toilet  systems.  Good  in' 
hard  or  soft  water.  At  all  grocers'.- 
Two  handy  sizes. 
The  Hygienic 
Products  Co. , 
Canton  2,  Ohio. 
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Glitter,  Deluxe  Suede,  Carole!-.  Religious 
-.  4  Imprint  Deals.  SI.  25  toS2.5l).  Kmmi-Kotel 
-'I  on  approval.  FREE  SAMPLES  imprint 
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SUNSHINE  ART  STUDIOS,  115  Fulton,  Dept.  LE-7.  New  YorkJI, 


WHY  YOU 
NEED  A  5% 

DDT  Spn«/ 


Think  of  if— one  spro 
ing  lasts  for  weeks.  N 
bomb-type  spray  o 
other   sprays    contain 
ing  less  than  5%  DDT 
can  equal  this  for  last- 
ing effect.  Flit  Surface 
Spray  with  5%  DDT  is 
so    powerful   a    single 
application  kills  insects 
today  —  tomorrow  — 
even  next  month. 
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FLIES,  MOSQUITOES,  ANTS, 
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11  down  here— well,  it  doesn't  seem  to  lend 
it  If  to  planning  of  any  kind." 
'  We  haven't  got  your  drive  and  decisive- 

3'  When  you  throw  things  in  people's 
j  h,"  said  Helen,  "you  ought  to  be  pre- 
jji  _'d  to  justify  your  accusations.  You  said  I 
hsed  everybody.  Well,  I  say  that  you  sit 
1 1  do  nothing  while  your  own  sister  wrecks 
Ik  life.  I  think  that's  worse  than  bossing." 
f  Nothing,"  stated  Jeremy,  "is  worse  than 
rising.  And  you've  shifted  your  ground. 
■  en  you  came  here  you  tried  to  shove 
Bncan  around.    Now  you're  on  his  side." 

I  didn't  know  that  Lucille  was  in  love 
,«h  him,"  said  Helen. 
'  r  Well,  all  you've  got  to  do  now  is  go  to 
vk  shoving  Philip." 

■  Why,"  inquired  Helen,  "don't  you  do 
t  shoving?" 

Because,"  said  Jeremy,  "I  believe  that 
p  .pie  manage  their  own  affairs  best  by 
fc  mselves.  Lucille's  grown  up  and  she  can't 
H  'e  me  running  round  after  her,  straighten- 
fl  out  all  the  tangles  she  gets  into  in  life." 

So  you  won't  do  anything?"  asked 
I  en. 

:  How  quickly  you  grasp  things." 
.■And  your  grandmother  won't  and  your 
gndfather  won't  and  of  course  mother 
■a't  and  so  nobody  will,"  said  Helen. 
I  'ell,  I  don't  understand  it.  How  do  peo- 
£  get  like  that?" 

.'Something  in  the  air,  I  suppose,"  said 
iemy.  "  In  London  you  breathe  an  air  that 
B  kes  you  chase  your  own  tail  and  tread  on 
Aer  people's.  I  began  to  choke  after  a 
t  .e.  I  can  breathe  this  air  all  my  life.  .  .  . 
l)k,"  he  went  on,  pointing.  "You  can  see 
igged  Edge.  You  see  how 
jij  and  sheltered  it  is  on  ■■■■■■■ 
right  side  of  the  hill." 

Men  saw  green  fields 

I  red  Devon  soil  stretch- 
far  away  and,  beyond, 
blue  of  the  sea.  A  few 

tages  nestled  in  a  hoi-       ^HHI 

• ;  the  road  they  had  just 
wound  on  and  pointed  to  the  roofs  and 

/ers  of  a  little  town  a  few  miles  away. 

'Like  it?"  asked  Jeremy. 

lelen  nodded,  her  eyes  taking  in  the  de- 

s  of  the  lovely  scene. 


^  He  who  lives  without  com- 
T  milling  an>  I'ollj  is  not  so 
wise  as  he  thinks. 

—LA  ROCHEFOUCAULD. 


you  want,  and  a  nice  sensible  country  coat 
and  a  mackintosh — a  real  one  that  keeps  out 
real  rain.  I'd  like  to  see  you,"  he  ended. 
"in  an  outfit  like  that— you'd  look  pretty 
good." 

"  It  would  look  wonderful  in  Bond  Street," 
commented  Helen. 

He  led  her  on  a  last  tour  of  the  farmyard 
and  through  a  lane  which  led  to  the  house. 
On  a  grassy  bank,  high  on  one  side,  Helen 
saw  a  tiny  tortoise-shell  kitten  and  gave  an 
exclamation  of  delight. 

"Oh,  it's  sweet,"  she  cried.  "I  must  pick 
him  up." 

"No — I  will,"  said  Jeremy.  "You  keep 
down  here — it's  slippery  and  those  shoes'll 
turn  you  over.   I'll " 

Helen,  however,  was  already  up  and  reach- 
ing eagerly  for  the  little  animal.  The  kitten 
jumped  aside  and  Helen,  stepping  forward 
too  hastily,  put  her  foot  into  a  grass-covered 
opening  and  fell.  She  was  up  again  in  an 
instant  but,  feeling  a  sharp  stab  of  pain  in 
her  ankle,  sank  back  onto  the  grass  with  a 
little  gasp.  Jeremy,  in  two  bounds,  was 
beside  her  and  stooping  to  investigate  the 
damage.  Helen,  her  face  white  and  her  lips 
twisted  with  pain,  looked  at  him. 

"It's  my — it's  my  ankle,"  she  said. 

Jeremy  stared  at  her  for  a  moment,  his 
brows  together  in  a  fierce  frown.  Then  he 
put  his  arms  under  her  and  lifted  her,  carry- 
ing her  to  the  car  without  a  word  and  putting 
her  into  it  gently. 

"Can  you  stick  it,"  he  asked,  "until  I  get 
you  back  to  Romescourt?" 

Helen  nodded  and  Jeremy,  running  swiftly 
to  the  house,  came  back  with  her  coat  and 
scarf.  He  got  in  beside 
■■■■■■■■  her  and  settled  her  into  a 
position  that  would  afford 
the  greatest  comfort  to 
her  swelling  ankle. 

"All  right?"  he  asked. 

Helen   nodded,    adding 

wmgftggntKk       a  moment   later,   "I'm 

sorry,  Jeremy." 

Jeremy's  expression,  half  anger,  half  worry. 

did  not  change.  "That's  all  right."  he  said 

"I  told  you  so." 


Helen  was  installed  in  a  pretty  sitting 
'If  you  were  staying  longer,"  observed     room  overlooking  the  gardens.  She  lay  on  a 


emy,  "it  would  be  interesting  to  scratch 
vn  and  see  how  far  your  City  layer  went, 
et  if  one  got  far  enough,  they'd  find  some 
>d,  honest  mud." 

In  a  few  hours,"  said  Helen,  "I've  no 
lbt  I  shall  be  good  honest  mud  all  over." 
eremy  laughed  and,  after  a  moment, 
len  joined  in.  Jeremy  glanced  at  her  with 
odd  expression. 

That's  a  pleasant  sound."  he  said.  "You 
't  make  it  often  enough.  .  .  .  Here  we 
"  he  said,  driving  into  the  yard  and 
tiging  the  car  to  a  stop. 

ELEN  looked  round  and  saw  some  pleas- 
sights.  A  friendly  gray  had  his  head  out 
a  stall  and  was  regarding  the  newcomers 
h  interest.  Three  dogs  leaped  round  Jer- 
y  and  small  fat  puppies  hurried  along  to 
l  in  the  welcome. 

'Out  you  get,"  ordered  Jeremy.  "Early 
ch,  I  think,  and  miles  and  miles  of  in- 
ction  afterward.  Come  and  meet  the 
caretaker  first." 

lelen  met  the  old  man,  two  younger  men, 
pleasant  woman  who  acted  as  Jeremy's 
lsekeeper  and  a  bewildering  number  of 
mals.  She  sat  down  to  a  lunch  of  fried 
s  and  potatoes  which  were  followed  by 
^h  scones  and  Jeremy's  proudly  presented 
Mronshire  butter  and  cider.  She  climbed 
|  :r  stiles,  was  lifted  over  ditches  and  stood 
I  h  her  hair  blowing  wildly  in  a  breeze 
I  light  from  the  sea.  Her  cheeks  became 
'  ,  her  eyes  sparkled  and  her  laughter 
,  igled  with  Jeremy's  throughout  the 
'•/   ftly  passing  hours. 

J|lf  only,"  Jeremy  grumbled,  "you  didn't 

Mi  so  wrong.  Look"— he  lifted  a  foot  and 

N  icated   his   stout,    workmanlike   shoe— 

•!  lat's  the  sort  of  thing  my  wife's  going  to 

*  |^r.   They're  called  Stormers.   and  they 

p  everything  out.  and  they  make  'em  for 

too— Lucille's  got  some.   That's  what 


s 


sofa,  her  foot  comfortably  bandaged,  and  the 
doctor  pronounced  that  she  must  keep  it  up 
for  two  weeks,  walk  on  it  during  the  third 
week  and  go  back  to  her  normal  occupations 
at  the  end  of  the  fourth. 

This  being  settled,  the  matter  of  a  visit 
from  her  fiance  came  up  for  discussion. 

"If  he  isn't  coming,"  said  Jeremy,  "you 
and  I  can  become  such  friends.  We  were 
getting  on  so  nicely  before  you  fell  into  that 
hole.  It's  going  to  be  wonderful  now — we 
can  grow  closer  and  closer  together  and " 

The  door  opened  and  a  moment  later 
Lady  Rome's  voice  was  booming  through 
the  room.  Jeremy  rose  to  his  feet  and  made 
his  grandmother  comfortable  in  the  chair  he 
had  vacated,  seating  himself  in  a  cross- 
legged  position  at  her  feet. 

"I  think  you're  looking  better,  Helen,  my 
dear,"  said  Lady  Rome.  "You  were  very 
pale  yesterday.  How  is  the  ankle?" 

"It's  feeling  very  nice,  thank  you,"  said 
Helen.  "I'm  sorry  I'm  being  such  a  nui- 
sance." 

"You  know  very  well,"  said  Lady  Rome, 
"that  you're  not  being  anything  of  the  sort. 
When  your  young  man  comes  along " 

"No— please,"  broke  in  Helen.  "My 
fiance  isn't  coming.  I  told  him  that  it  wasn't 
worth  coming  for  so— I  mean,  I  shall  be  back 
in  London  quite  soon." 

"Yes,  I  see,"  said  Lady  Rome,  "but  young 
men  don't  always  do  what  one  tells  them  to." 

"I'm  sure,"  said  Helen,  "that  he  won't 
come." 

"Well,  that's  a "  began  Lady  Rome, 

and  paused  on  the  brink  of  saying  that  it  was 
a  great  relief.  "I  wish,"  she  went  on,  "that 
you  could  talk  to  Lucille  and  make  her  man- 
age her  young  men  better.  Don't  you  see, 
Jeremy,  how  much  better  Helen  is  at  it?" 

"Indeed  I  do."  said  Jeremy  earnestly. 
"I've  been  admiring  her  strength  of  mind— 
her  capacity  for  organizing— her " 
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"But  you  must  talk  to  poor  little  Lucille," 
went  on  Lady  Rome,  "because  now  that 
Philip  is  coming  back,  she  must " 

"Who    said    I    mean,    when's    he 

coming?"  asked  Jeremy. 

"At  the  end  of  this  week,"  said  Lady 
Rome.  "His  mother  has  just  been  talking  to 
me  on  the  telephone.  She  actually  went  in- 
to details  about  the  allowance  which  his 
aunt  is  going  to  make  Philip." 

"He's  got  the  money,  has  he?"  said 
Jeremy. 

"I  suppose  so,"  said  his  grandmother. 
"That's  what  he  went  for,  of  course,  but  I 
think  it  was  a  very  awkward  time  to  choose, 
with  Mr.  Macdonald  on  our  hands  like 
this." 

"Helen  thinks,"  said  Jeremy,  "that  I 
ought  to  throw  Canny  out." 

"Mr.  Macdonald?  Oh,  my  dear  Helen, 
why?"  asked  Lady  Rome  in  distress.  "The 
poor  fellow  couldn't  be  blamed  for  coming 
down  here — if  Jeremy  won't  post  letters, 
then  nobody  can  get  them,  can  they?  And 
it  must  have  been  quite  a  shock  to  the  poor 
man  to  find  somebody  else  down  here  pre- 
tending to  be  Lucille's  fiance  too.  The  whole 
thing  could  have  been  quite  a  fuss,  don't 
you  know — only  one  can't  allow  that  sort  of 
thing.  And  we  needn't  fuss  about  Lucille. 
The  sensible  thing  is  to  let  her  make  up  her 
mind  once  and  for  all." 

"But  she  won't,"  said  Helen,  "make  it 
up." 

"No.  It's  odd,  isn't  it,"  said  Lady  Rome, 
"how  some  people  can  and  some  people 
can't?  However,  she  must  do  one  thing  or 
the  other  now,  because  Mrs.  Bellamy's  giving 
a  party  for  Lucille  and  Philip  on  the  day  he 
comes  back  and  we're  all  to  go— except  Mr. 
Macdonald,  of  course — and  the  thing  will  be 
quite  an  engagement  party,  so  Lucille  must 
make  up  her  mind  which  engagement  is 
which.   Don't  you  agree,  Helen,  my  dear?" 

Helen  could  only  nod  her  head.  Jeremy 
watched  her  with  a  bland  expression  and 
Helen  wished  it  were  possible  to  do  some- 
thing violent  to  wipe  it  off. 

"Well,"  said  Lady  Rome,  rising,  "we 
shall  all  have  to  go  to  this  party,  I  suppose. 
I  told  Lucille  and  Mr.  Macdonald  about  it  on 
my  way  to  see  you,  and  they  both  looked 
quite  glum.  I  suppose  Mr.  Macdonald  really 
feels  quite  worried  about  it." 

This  was  something  of  an  understatement. 
Duncan  was  at  that  moment  seated  in  the 
sewing  room,  looking  at  Natalie  with  a  des- 
perate appeal  in  his  eyes. 

"She  won't,"  he  said.  "It's  no  use,  Mrs. 
Rome.  I've  done  all  I  can,  and  she  won't— 
she  won't  say  anything,  she  won't  do  any- 
thing, she  won't  "    He  stopped,  and 

Natalie  stared  at  him  in  misery  equal  to  his 
own. 

"I  know,  Duncan,"  she  said.  "I  feel  so 
very  sorry  for  you,  but  you  mustn't  blame 
her " 

"Blame  her?"  Astonishment  lifted  Dun- 
can out  of  his  despondency.  "Blame  her! 
I  don't  blame  her !  I  love  her  for  being  what 
she  is.  I  love  her  because  she's  sweet  and  soft 
and — sort  of  tender.  If  she  could  get  up  and 
tell  that  Bellamy  to  go  to  hell,  she'd  be  some 
other  kind  of  girl,  bossing  people  and  pushing 
them  round  like— like " 

He  pulled  himself  up  with  a  jerk,  but  it 
was  impossible  for  Natalie  to  look  at  his 
crimson  countenance  without  knowing  that 
he  had  been  about  to  say  "like  Helen." 

"I'm  afraid,"  said  Natalie,  "that  Lucille 
won't  do  anything,  and  Jeremy  doesn't 
feel " 

"That  it's  his  show.  Well,"  agreed  Dun- 
can, "it  isn't.  It's  Lucille's  and  mine." 

"The  only  thing  I  can  tell  you— that  will 
help  you,  I  mean,"  said  Natalie,  "is  this: 
Lucille's  wedding  isn't  to  take  place  until 
her  father  comes  home,  and  I  promise  you 
that  he  won't  let  her  marry  Philip  if  she— if 
she  doesn't  love  him." 

"She  doesn't,"  Duncan  assured  her.  "She 
loves  me.  And  that  Bellamy  can  stage  as 
many  parties  as  he  likes— he  won't  get  rid 
of  me.  I'll  do  something." 

"It'll  be  rather  difficult,"  said  Natalie. 

"It'll  be  impossible,"  said  Duncan.  "But 
I'll  do  it." 


foil 


July,  L94| 

On  the  day  before  Philip  Bellamy's  return 
Jeremy,  looking  from  the  fitful  brightness  o 
the  day  to  the  settled  gloom  on  Duncan' 
countenance,  suggested  a  day  in  the  open) 
They  were  to  go  in  the  big  car,  which  was  s 
roomy  that,  even  if  the  weather  forced  thj 
party  to  seek  shelter,  nobody  could  feel 
cooped  up.  Helen's  ankle  could  be  supports 
with  maximum  comfort;  and  the  run  would! 
be  beneficial,  moreover,  to  the  car's  battery 
which  needed  charging.  Finally,  Lady  Rome 
remembered  that  five  people  fewer  to  luncl 
would  be  a  nice  rest  for  cook. 

"Four,"  said  Jeremy. 

"My  dear  Jeremy,"  said  his  grandmother 
"you've  left  out  poor  little  Alexander 

"Darling  granny,"  said  Jeremy,  "this  i; 
strictly  a  quatre  and  Alexander  would  bx 
frightfully  de  trop." 

Lady  Rome,  finding  it  impossible  to  be^ 
lieve  that  Alexander  would  not  be  welcome 
in  any  language,  smiled  kindly  at  what  she 
termed  Jeremy's  little  jokes  and  went  tc 
order  five  packed  lunches. 

Helen  was  glad  to  be  going  out.  She  wag 
tired  of  her  sofa,  and — most  of  all — tired  o\ 
thinking.  She  had  never  thought  verji 
deeply.  There  had  never  been  a  time  in  her 
life  when  deep  thought  seemed  called  for 
Problems  arose,  were  sifted,  decisions  were) 
arrived  at  and  the  problems  then  vanished.  II 
Helen  had  ever  carried  a  banner,  she  felt  surf] 
that  "Cool  Efficiency"  would  have  beer 
embroidered, upon  it.  It  was  a  proud  stand 
ard,  and  she  had  endeavored  to  unfurl  it  a' 
Romescourt — and  she  realized  that  it  hac 
fluttered  very  briefly  and  now  looked  ven 
limp  and  neglected. 

It  had  been  humiliating,  but  she  had  beer 
upheld  by  the  thought  of  returning,  soon; 
to  the  places  where  efficiency  still  meant 
much.  But  she  could  not  disguise  from  her 
self  the  fact  that  the  curious  feeling — hall 
discomfort,  half  fear— still  gripped  her  when 
ever  she  thought  of  returning  to  London.  I 
came  upon  her  unexpectedly.  She  would  fee 
it  in  the  middle  of  a  conversation  with  hei 
mother  about  the  little  house,  or  when  Lad; 
Rome  was  discussing  the  lateness  of  tht 
spring  blossom.  Without  warning  it  wouk 
creep  over  her  slowly  and  pass,  leaving  hei 
palms  damp  and  her  knees  curiously  weak. 

Not  until  the  first  severe  pain  in  her  ankki 
left  her  and  she  found  herself  installed  on  the 
sofa  was  Helen  able  to  examine  her  feelings 
She  found  that  she  was  deeply  relieved  at  th< 
prospect  of  staying  at  Romescourt,  and  hap; 
pier  than  she  had  been  for  many  weeks. 

" — —  so  you  must  take  some  warn' 
wraps,"  Lady  Rome  was  saying,  "and  I'vi 
told  Jeremy  he  must  take  plenty  of  cush1 
ions." 

It  was  a  comfortable  journey.  Heler1 
leaned  back  comfortably,  feeling  restful  anc 
secure.  She  was  beginning  to  sense  some; 
thing  about  the  companionship  of  Lucilb 
and  Jeremy  that  had  a  pleasant  and  unaccusi 
tomed  family  flavor.  She  had  not  expected 
to  feel  any  kinship  toward  her  mother's  nevd 
relations,  but  this  morning  she  felt  verjl 
much  one  of  them.  Lucille  was  a  sister,  quid 
and  charming,  and  Jeremy— Jeremy  was  I 
peculiarly  maddening  brother. 

They  found  a  clearing  and  parked  the  car  of 
a  sunny  patch  near  the  stream.  After  lunch 
Duncan  took  Lucille  for  a  walk  and  Alex: 
ander  followed  slowly  along  the  bank  of  th 
stream  pulling  a  toy  boat  behind  him. 

Jeremy  gave  a  sigh  of  contentment.  "  Nice  * 
isn't  it?"  he  observed.  "I  mean,  just  yoi(* 
and  me.   Ours,"  he  pointed  out,  "is  a  nic 
sort  of  relationship— especially  for  me." 

"  I  don't  see  how,"  said  Helen. 

"Well,  I  like  being  your  brother,  for  onftt 
thing,"  said  Jeremy.  "And  I  like  the  feelin 
of  having  you  all  to  myself.  We  can  get  muc  W 
more  friendly  than  we  could  if  your  fiancj* 
were  here — don't  you  agree?" 

"No,  I  don't,"  said  Helen.  "I  don't  thinf>> 
his  not  being  here  makes  the  slightest  differ 
ence." 

"That's  an  unloverlike  statement,"  sai 
Jeremy,  "but  I  suppose  you  mean  that 
oughtn't  to  make  any  difference  to  my  b 
havior.  Well,  it's  extraordinary  how  differer 
one  feels  if  a  girl's  fiance  isn't  by.  I  can  sa 
things  to   you— pleasant,  harmless  thing 
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which  I  couldn't  say  if  some  fellow  were 
]  joking  on.  I  couldn't  tell  you  how  lovely 
;  ou  look  now,  for  example ;  and  what  would 
'  /hatever-his-name-is  say,  f'rinstance,  if  I 
look  your  hand— like  this— and  said  that  I 
thought  that  engagement  ring  looked  aw- 
l  jlly  out  of  place?  He'd  think  I  was  making 
bve  to  you— and  of  course  I  am— but  he 
,'ouldn't  know  how  safe  it  was." 

"What's  safe  about  it?"  inquired  Helen. 

"You,"  said  Jeremy.  "That's  what  I  like 
ji-bout  you.  There  are  some  girls  I  wouldn't 
jj!  ke  to— shall  we  say  practice  on.  Girls  like 
:  .ucille,  for  example— look  at  what  happened 
I /hen  Duncan  came  along  and  refused  to 
|i  ount  poor  old  Philip  in.  She  simply  fell  in 
bve  and   landed  herself  in  a  hole.    But 

i  ou "  He  paused. 

!    "I?" 

"You,"  said  Jeremy.  "Nothing  like  that 

ould  ever  happen  to  you.  You're  so— so 

I  trong  and  so  sure.  You  wouldn't  get  your- 

;  elf  into  any  holes,  and  if  you  did " 

I    "Well?"    said 


tyeina 


lelen. 
"If  you  did,"  said 

eremy,  "you'd  talk 
j  he  thing  over  to 
■■ourself    quietly 

.nd  — click!" — Jer- 

my  snapped  his  fin- 
i;ers — "a   decision, 

ust   like   that.    It's 

wonderful.  That's  the 

ort  of  girl  to  make 

ove  to.  A  girl  with  a 

trong  head." 
:    "Do  you  usually," 

isked  Helen,  "make 
Wove    to    girls    when 
i  hey  're  engaged?" 
"Never,"  said  Jer- 

my  "I'm  just  telling 

ou  how  risky  it  is,  in 
<  (he  ordinary  way.  Tell 
Ine,"  he  invited, 
i' about  this  fiance  of 
hours." 

i  "I  won't,"  said 
:  |lelen. 

"There  isn't  much 

o  tell,"  said  Jeremy. 
I ,'  I  mean,  I  know  most 
|  ■if  it  already.  He's 
lontent  with  very  lit- 
he. He  stays  where 
|  ou  tell  him  to  and 
Le  writes  to  you  every 
jlay  and  you  hardly 
t  /rite  to  him  at  all. 

le " 

I  "How "began 

I, lelen. 

"You  forget — I  clear  the  post  box  in  the 
[•all  every  night,"  said  Jeremy. 
I  "I'd  like,"  said  Helen,  "to  talk  about 
I  omething  else." 

*  "I  can't  help  seeing  things  that  are  under 
I  w  nose,"  said  Jeremy.  "I  wish  Lucille  had 
|  tenth  of  your  poise." 

[  Mother  says,"  said  Helen,  "that  Dun- 

an's  going  to  do  something." 
I   "He's  a  nice  chap,  and  I  wish  him  luck," 
1  aid  Jeremy,  "but  I  can't  quite  see  what  he 

an  do." 

|i  "Wouldn't  you  try  to  do  something," 
pked  Helen,  "if  your — if  the  girl  you  loved 
Jot  into  a— a  jam?" 
" Me?  "  said  Jeremy  in  surprise.  "  My  gosh, 

o.   In  the  first  place,  my  girl  wouldn't  get 

lerself  into  a  jam,  and  if  she  did " 

I  "If  she  did?"  Helen  asked.  "What  would 

lou  do?" 

(  "Do?  Nothing,"  said  Jeremy.  "Nothing 

it  all." 

I  There  was  a  long  silence.   Helen  played 

lith  her  handkerchief  and  Jeremy  watched 

ler.  After  a  while,  she  raised  her  head  and 

Iiet  the  familiar  cool,  baffling  look  in  his 

y-es. 

"Do  you  really  mean,"  she  said  slowly, 
Bthat  if  ever  I— if  ever  I  got  into  a— a— a 

lim " 

I  Jeremy's  laugh — low,  attractive,  amused 
Ind  mocking— reached  her  ears.  "Darling 
ilelen,"  he  said,  "the  idea's  absurd.  We 
•eren't  talking  about  anybody  who  organized 


everything  as  wonderfully  as  you  do. 
could  you  ever  get  into  a  jam?" 

There  was  no  further  conversation. 
Jeremy  shut  his  eyes  and  appeared  to  be 
asleep  and  Helen,  from  her  nest  of  cushions, 
watched  him  and  wished  that  she  could  get 
behind  his  calm,  almost  bland  front. 

They  had  brought  no  tea  with  them.  The 
time  passed  and  soon  Lucille  and  Duncan  re- 
turned, their  manner  quiet  and  absent.  All 
four,  indeed,  seemed  to  be  deep  in  thought  — 
even  Jeremy  appeared  to  be  pondering  some 
problem  of  his  own.  He  tucked  Helen  into 
her  place  silently  and  started  the  engine. 

"We'll  go  back  the  sea  way,"  he  said.  "  It's 
longer,  but  you'll  get  some  new  views." 

He  turned  the  car  and  drove  slowly 
through  the  woodland  track.  As  he  ap- 
proached the  main  road,  there  was  a  little 
cry  of  distress  from  Lucille  and  a  yelp  from 
Duncan. 

Alexander  was  not  in  the  car.  After  a 

moment's  consideration,  it  was  decided  that 

he  must   still   be  in 
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the  wood. 

Well,  it's  your 
turn  to  go  back," 
said  Jeremy  to  Dun- 
can. "I  fetched  him 
for  you  the  other 
day — now  it's  your 
go." 

"We  don't  have  to 
go  back,"  pointed  out 
Duncan.  "This  is  the 
same  stream,  isn't 
it?'; 

"What  stream? 
Oh  you  mean  the  one 
he  was  following?" 
said  Jeremy.  "Well, 
yes,  that's  quite 
sound — if  he  keeps  on 
he'll  be  bound  to  hit 
this  spot." 

He  switched  off  the 
engine  and  the  party 
settled  down  to  await 
Alexander's  coming. 
After  some  time  Jer- 
emy  turned  and 
looked  at  Helen. 

"Ican'tmakeout," 
he  said,  "why  you 
weren't  yelping  about 
Alexander  today.  You 
just  sit  there.  It's  in- 
teresting. Either  you 
agree  with  what  I 
said  about  letting  him 
roam — which  I'm 
sure  you  don't — or 
you've  come  to  the  conclusion  that  it  isn't 
your  business.  And  that  doesn't  sound  like 
you,  somehow.  The  conclusion  I'm  led  to  is 
that  you  just  plumb  forgot  the  poor  little 
fellow.  Did  you?" 

"Does  it  matter?"  asked  Helen. 
"Yes,  it  matters,"  said  Jeremy.  "It  mat- 
ters a  whole  lot.  Aren't  you  going  to  organize 
a  search  or  something?" 

"He's  teasing  you,  Helen,"  said  Lucille 
gently.  "He's  always  teasing  people." 

"I  was  just  wondering,"  said  Duncan, 
"which  way  Alexander  was  heading  when  he 
went  off  with  his  boat.  We  might  be  sitting 
waiting  at  the  wrong  end  of  the  wood." 

"He  came  this  way,"  said  Lucille.  "Don't 
you  remember  passing  him  near  that  fallen 
tree?" 

"  No,"  said  Duncan, "  I  don't."  He  was  not, 
indeed,  in  a  mood  to  notice  very  much.  His 
thoughts  were  gloomy  and  despairing,  and 
it  was  with  relief  that  he  heard  Jeremy's  call 
to  the  approaching  Alexander. 

"Hey  there!  Here  we  are,  Alexander. 
You're  late,  you  know — scramble  in  and  we'll 
all  go  home  to  tea." 
Alexander  scrambled  in. 
Lucille  sat  back  in  her  corner  and  stared 
out  the  window,  her  cheeks  pale.  Duncan, 
after  a  glance  at  her,  took  one  of  her  hands 
in  his.  It  was  clear  that  neither  of  them  had 
any  desire  whatsoever  to  go  home. 

The  day  of  the  party  dawned  and  Duncan 
had  done  nothing.  After  a  night  spent,  for  the 
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Where  is  Robert  going 

With  his  steady  crawl, 
Clear  across  the  nursery, 

Out  into  the  hall? 
It  would  take  a  year  to  Rio 

If  you  went  by  knee  and  hand, 
And  there's  no  way  to  Trinidad 

That's  all  by  land.  .  .  . 
Oh,  it  couldn't  be  Caracas, 

And  it  couldn't  be  Kildare, 
And  it  wouldn't  be  to  Mexico. 

(Too  many  tourists  there!) 
But  whatever  destination, 

And  wherever  Robert  goes, 
From  his  look  of  plan  and  purpose 

It's  a  cinch  he  knows; 
And  who  am  I  to  question 

In  such  an  uppish  way, 
When  after  all  it's  doubtful 

If  anyone  can  say 
Just  where  she's  going, 
Or  where  he's  going, 
Or  where  anybody's  going 

On  this  bright  spring  day! 

•     ••••*••• 
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SALAD 
DRESSING 


Easy,  quick  way  to 

add  wonderful  new  flavor  to 

prepared  salad  dressing 

Blend  2  teaspoonfuls  of  Colman's 
(dry)  Mustard  with  a  little  -water. 
Let  stand  for  10  or  15  minutes  to 
bring  out  full  flavor.  Then  add  it  to 
an  8-oz.  jar  of  your  favorite  pre- 
pared mayonnaise  or  French  dress- 
ing. Try  it  tonight  on  a  crisp  green 
salad.   Your  husband  will   love  it! 

THE    FAMOUS    DRY    MUSTARD    USED 
BY  FINE  COOKS   EVERYWHERE 


most  part,  in  pacing  about  his  room,  he 
laced  the  morning  bleakly.  Philip  Bellamy 
was  back;  lie  would  arrive  this  morning  and 
claim  Lucille,  and  Duncan  could  see  no  way 
whatsoever  of  preventing  him. 

He  dressed  quickly  and  left  the  house  be- 
fore any  of  the  others  wire  down.  He 
walked  fast  and  aimlessly,  oblivious  alike  to 
the  beauty  of  the  scene  and  the  light  rain 
falling  steadily  on  his  face.  He  was  trying  to 
bring  himself  to  admit  that  he  might  lose 
Lucille. 

It  was  fantastic,  but  it  was  true.  All  that 
held  them  apart  was  the  mere  thread  of  Lu- 
cille's  engagement  to  another  man.  Threads 
like  that,  thought  Duncan  miserably,  were 
snapped  every  day.  Girls  got  engaged  to  one 
fellow  after  another  and  found  the  thread 
breaking  at  a  touch  whenever  they  wanted 
it  to. 

Well,  that  was  all  right  for  other  girls. 
Lucille  was  different — and  he  was  glad  that 
she  was.  But  where  did  that  bring  him? 
Nowhere.  He  could  go  away  and  write  let- 
ters to  Lucille's  father,  telling  him  the  truth 
and  asking  him  to  forbid  Lucille's  marriage. 
But  it  was  a  poor  way  for  a  man  to  win  his 
bride. 

The  other  way  was  to  eliminate  Philip 
Bellamy.  And  a  century  ago,  thought  Dun- 
can bitterly,  the  thing  would  have  been  easy. 
He  would  have  met  him  in  a  wood  at  dawn 
and  shot  daylight  through  him — or  pushed 
a  sword  into  him  and  out  the  other  side. 
How  magnificently,  remembered  Duncan, 
his  ancestors  would  have  managed  this 
thing !  Where,  oh  where,  were  the  glories  of 
the  Macdonalds?  Who  could  hear  the  cries 
of  the  kilted  hordes  as  they  swung  into  bat- 
tle, the  shouts  of  the  vic- 
torious clan  ?  The  sound  of  MB^BB^H 
the  war  pipes  was  stilled; 
the  clan  was  scattered  and 
the  proud  standards  low- 
ered. 

But— but 

"But,  all  the  same,"  said 
Duncan  Macdonald  aloud, 
"it's  funny— I  could  have 
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"  Rugger,"  said  his  cousin.  "  We're  playing 
a  local  team  tomorrow." 

"But  why  here,  of  all  places?"  asked  Dun- 
can in  bewilderment. 

"Because  I  used  to  be  tin-  games  master 
of  that  prep  school  a  mile  out  ol  here,"  said 
Alastair.  "When  I  went  Sway  I  promised  I VI 
bring  a  team  down  and  show  'em  how  rugger 
ought  to  be  played.  Come  and  meet  'em," 
he  invited.  "They're  a  good  lot." 

For  answer.  Duncan  reached  out  and  took 
his  cousin's  arm  in  a  fierce  and  painful  grip. 
"Look,"  he  said,  his  gaze  deep  and  intent. 
"I've  got  an  idea." 

"All  right,  all  right,"  said  Alastair.  trying 
to  wriggle  free  of  the  clamping  fingers.  "Let 
me  go,  will  you,  and  then  have  as  many  ideas 
as  you  like." 

"I've  got  an  idea,"  repeated  Duncan. 
"And  you've  got  to  help  me." 

"Help  you?  How?"  inquired  Alastair. 
In  a  torrent  of  words,  Duncan  told  him, 
and  his  cousin  stared  at  him  blankly. 

"You're  mad,"  he  said  briefly,  as  Duncan 
came  to  an  end.  "You're  stark,  staring 
mad." 

"I'm  not  mad,  and  you've  got  to  do  it," 

said  Duncan.  "All  I  want  is  the— the  team." 

"Well,  you  can't  have  it,"  said  Alastair. 

"Maybe   the   idea   was  good  in   fourteen 

sixty-six  or  thereabouts,  but  it's  out  of  date. 

You  can't " 

Duncan  looked  at  him  with  contempt. 
"You — you  call  yourself  a  Macdonald,"  lie 
said  bitterly. 

"I  do.  But  that  doesn't  mean,"  pointed 
out  Alastair,  "that  I  have  to  take  a  girl  off 
some  fellow  I've  never  heard  of  and  — 

"But    the    fellow,    you 
mhmh|       fool,"  cried  Duncan  des- 
perately,  "is   a   Camp- 
bell!" 

"Is  a  what?" 
"A  Campbell!  A  Camp- 
bell !" 

"That  isn't  what  you 
called  him  before,"  said 
Alastair.   "You    said    his 
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—  M.  D'ALROY: 

More  D'Alroy  Diary 

(Hutchinson  &  Co.,  Ltd.). 


sworn  

It  was  absurd,  and  he  must  pull  himself  to- 
gether. But,  dreams  or  no  dreams,  there  it 
was  again.  He  could  hear  the  sound  clearly. 
It  was  eerie— so  eerie  that  Duncan  felt  his 
scalp  pricking.  He  could  hear  the  sound  of 
bagpipes. 

Without  further  delay,  Duncan  set  off 
down  the  hill.  As  he  drew  nearer  to  Hunny- 
tor  the  sound  of  bagpipes  became  ever  more 
distinct,  and  soon  he  saw  that  he  was  not 
suffering  from  hallucinations.  Others  be- 
sides himself  were  hurrying  to  get  a  sight  of 
those  who  were  shattering  the  peace  of  the 
countryside.  Duncan  went  up  a  little  street, 
came  out  into  the  central  square  of  the  town 
and  stopped  in  amazement. 

There  were  four  pipers— gallant  figures  in 
full  dress,  kilts  swinging  and  ribbons  blowing 
gaily  in  the  breeze.  They  stood  at  the  four 
corners  of  the  square  and  between  them 
were  a  dozen  or  more  kilted  figures  standing 
round  a  young  man  who  wore  a  sports 
jacket  and  flannel  trousers. 

Duncan  frowned  in  bewilderment.  That 
face— he  knew  that  fellow.  By  Jehoshaphat ! 
He  knew  him,  all  right.   He 

His  face  clearing,  he  gave  a  yell  that 
almost  drowned  the  sound  of  the  bagpipes, 
and  advanced  toward  the  group.  The  young 
man  in  the  center,  with  a  shout  almost  as 
loud  as  Duncan's,  moved  to  meet  him. 

"In  the  name  of  all  that's  holy,"  said 
Duncan,  wringing  his  hand,  "what  brought 
vou  here?" 

The  newcomer  grinned.  "I'm  no  stranger 
lure,"  he  said.  "But  what  air  you  -  Oil! 
I  remember."  he  went  on,  slapping  Duncan 
resoundingly  on  the  shoulder.  "You've  got  a 
beautiful  fiancee  in  these  parts,  haven't  you? " 

"I  don't  know,"  said  Duncan.  "1  was 
standing  on  a  hill  and  wishing  the  Mac- 
donalds of  old  could  show  up  and  then  out 
of  the  blue— the  pipes  tuned  up  and  1  came 
down  here  to  run  into  a  Macdonald.  Strange, 
isn't  it?  And  a  cousin,  at  that.  What're  you 
doing  here.  Alastair?  Highland  games  or 
something?" 


name  was  — 

"Bellamy,"  said  Duncan.  "But  Ins  mother 
was  a  Campbell,  and  lus  aunt  is  a  Campbell. 
He's  crawling  with  Campbells.  Alastair, 
you've  got  to— you've  just  got  to  help  me ! " 

Alastair  eyed  him.  "Ydu  swear,"  he  said, 
"that  there'll  be  no  police  in  it?" 

"I  swear,"  said  Duncan.  "Will  you  do 
it?" 

"One  thing  more,"  said  Alastair,  backing 
away  as  Duncan  attempted  to  grip  his  arm 
again.  "You've  got  to  get  rid  of  that  Camp- 
bell beforehand.   He  mustn't  be  there." 

"Not  be  there!"  echoed  Duncan.  "But 
I'm  going  to " 

"That's  what  I  mean,"  said  his  cousin. 
"You  get  him  away." 

"  But  he's  half  a  Campbell,"  pleaded  Dun- 
can, "and " 

"That's  just  it."  said  Alastair.  "We'll  all 
get  excited  and  forget  which  half  it  is  and 
then  there'll  be  blood  spilled." 

"All  right,"  said  Duncan,  after  a  while. 
"I'll  draw  him  off.  Then     will  you  do  it?" 

Alastair's  eye  lit  with  the  light  of  battle. 
"Do  it?"  he  said.  "You  bet  I'll  do  it." 

Helen  was  unable  to  attend  Mis.  Bellamy's 
little  party,  and  she  so  disliked  the  little  she 
had  seen  of  Philip's  mother  that   she  was 
grateful  to  her  sprained  ankle  tor  affording 
her  an  excuse  to  avoid  further  meetings.  She 
felt  drowsy  and  happy,  and  had  a  cm 
sensation  of  being  not  in  a  room  in  a 
house  but  on  a  ship  far  away  in  mid-ocean. 
She  had  boarded  Romescourt  and  had 
carried  almost  imperceptibly  out  on  calm, 
peaceful  waters. 

Ikr  eyes  closed.  There  was  scarcely  a 
sound  to  be  heard  there  were  no  rush  and 
scurry  ol  footsteps,  no  throb  of  busses,  no 
roar  and  tremor  of  trams  rumbling  deep 
underground.  There  were  no  plans  and  I 
was  no  hurry. 

Helen's    thoughts   came    to   Jeremy   and 

paused.    She  was  unable  to  think  clearly 

about   Jeremy.     He   could    talk    gently   or 

brutally— he  could  be  frank  or  teasing— but 

(Continued  on  Page  96) 
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^T  _     It's  a  WOW— 
II     this  tomato 
\*y      /«"'ce  cocktail 
the  menfolks  go  for! 

French's  Worcestershire 
Sauce  gives  it  rich  new 
flavor,  adds  the  zip  and 
sparkle  that  make  the 
WOW  the  perfect  ap- 
petizer. Here's  how  to 
make  a  WOW:  Add  a 
pinch  of  salt  and  pep- 
per, a  teaspoonful  of 
French's  Worcestershire 
to  each  glass  of  tomato 
juice — mix  well,  and 
erve  very  cold. 
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cold  cuts  and 

potato  salad  with  that 

French's  flavor! 


Millions  prefer 
this  smoother,  creamier  mustard 

Liverwurst,  boiled  ham,  cold  sliced  meat  loaf,  little  pickled 
onions,  radishes,  potato  salad  made  with  French's — here's  a  meal 
that's  easy,  satisfying  and  delicious!  Serve  plenty  of  French's 
with  the  meat — it  adds  special  zesty  flavor! 

Frenth's  Potato  Salad:  Combine  4  cups  cold  boiled  potatoes,  cubed;  1  small 
onion,  chopped;  2  tablesp.  chopped  parsley,  1  cup  chopped  celery,  1  teasp.  salt. 
Mix  with  dressing  made  by  beating  until  light  and  fluffy;  4  tablesp.  French's 
Mustard,  2  tablesp.  evaporated  milk  or  light  cream,  2  tablesp.  sugar,  2  tablesp. 
vinegar,  >4  teasp.  salt.  Garnish  salad  with  thinly  sliced  radishes. 
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FREE!   New  Recipe  Book 
"Mealtime  Magic" 

For  handsome  recipe  booklet  illustrated 
in  full  color,  send  coupon  to  The  R.  T. 
French  Company,  1468  Mustard  Street. 
Rochester  9,  N.  Y. 
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In  Half-Pound  Cans 


Sure!  A  Picnic!  They're 
fun!  Blue  skies  and  green 
fields — a  running  stream, 
and,  of  course,  lots  of 
good  things  to  eat. 

For  instance,  you'll  love 
crisp,  delicious,  flavor- 
fresh  Planters  Salted 
Peanuts    to    uihble   on 

while  you're  going — while 
you're  there — and  on  your 
way  home. 

Many  other  delicious 
things  can  he  made  with 
Planters  Peanuts — 
salads  —  cookies  —  can- 
dies. They're  so  good. 
Just  the  finest,  big  Vir- 
ginia peanuts,  salted  and 
roasted  as  only  Planters 
know  how. 

Planters  are  always 
oven-fresh,  because  they're 
vacuum-packed.  ^  ou  can 
get  i hem  e\  erj  where.  Just 
>;i\  "Planters".  They're 
Planterrific! 


The»e  IM-ANTERS  product* 
are  also  made  in  Toronto,  and 
sold    everywhere    in    Canada. 
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(Continued  from  Page  94) 

it  was  impossible  to  get  behind  his  guard. 
He  was  a  brother,  a  lover  ...  an  enemy. 
He  kissed  her  and  called  her  bossy.  He  took 
her  face  gently  in  his  hands,  looked  at  it 
tenderly  and  told  her  she  had  an  expression 
like  granite.  He  called  her  beautiful  and 
jeered  at  her  clothes.  Helen  was  convinced, 
alternately,  that  he  loved  her— and  detested 
her. 

That  was  Jeremy,  and  it  was  difficult  to 
think  about  him.  It  was  better  to  stop  think- 
ing and  to  rest  peacefully  ^  to  enjoy  this  feel- 
ing of  calm  relaxation.   .   .   . 

When  she  opened  her  eyes,  Jeremy  was 
sitting  in  a  chair  near  by,  his  arms  dangling 
over  the  sides  and  his  eyes  on  her.  Helen 
blinked,  shook  away  sleep  and  looked  at  him 
in  surprise. 

"Is  it  over?"  she  asked. 

"All  over — while  you  slept,"  said  Jeremy. 
"You  looked  sweet.  I  kissed  you  just  once 
and  you  didn't  stir.  I  wasn't  sure  whether 
that  was  because  you  hadn't  been  asleep  the 
full  hundred  years  or  whether  I  was  the 
wrong  prince." 

"What,"  asked  Helen,  "happened  at  the 
party?" 

"Everything,"  said  Jeremy.  "Natalie'll 
be  in  to  tell  you  about  it,  but  she's  busy 
downstairs  at  the  moment,  trying  to  explain 
to  granny  exactly  what  happened." 

"Something  happened?" 

"I  told  you — everything,"  said  Jeremy. 
"All  in  the  space  of  twenty  minutes.  Then 
I  drove  the  family  home  and " 

"But  Lucille  was  driving  them,"  said 
Helen.  "You  went  in  your  own  car,  didn't 
you?" 

"I  did,  but  it  wasn't  there  to  come  back 
in,"  said  Jeremy,  "and  Lucille  wasn't  there 
to  drive  them  back." 

"  But — but  where's  Lucille?  "  asked  Helen. 

"Gone,"  said  Jeremy. 

There  was  silence.  Helen  stared  at  him 
with  her  mouth  open,  and  Jeremy  studied 
her  admiringly. 

"Most  people,"  he  said,  "look  a  bit  on  the 
goopy  side  when  they've  got  their  mouths 
open  like  that,  but  you " 

"Where,"  said  Helen,  "is  Lucille?" 

"How  on  earth  do  I  know?"  asked  Jeremy 
in  surprise.  "She  just  went.  I  suppose  I 
could  have  asked  where,  but  I  said  to  myself 
'Now,  if  I  know,  I  shall  have  to  tell  Philip, 
so  it's  far  better  for  me  not  to  know.'" 

"Will  you  please,"  asked  Helen,  "go  and 
call  my  mother?" 

"What  for?"  inquired  Jeremy. 

"Because,"  said  Helen,  "if  you  sit  there 
much  longer  throwing  silly  little  bits  of  in- 
formation at  me,  I  shall  go  mad." 

"Is  that  an  order?"  asked  Jeremy. 

"Yes." 

"I  thought  so,"  said  Jeremy.  "It  sounded 
just  like  one— sort  of  peremptory." 

"Are  you  going?" 

"No,"  said  Jeremy. 

Helen  opened  her  mouth  to  speak  and 
closed  it  again.  Fighting  for  self-control,  she 
waited  for  a  few  minutes  and  then  addressed 
him. 

"Jeremy!" 

"You  sound,"  said  Jeremy,  "like  doves 
cooing.   Do  that  again." 

"Jeremy — please." 

"You  mustn't  ever,"  he  said  in  warning 
tones,  "speak  to  a  man  in  that  sort  of  voice. 
It's— it's  very  upsetting." 

"  Please— please,  Jeremy,"  said  Helen, 
"will  you  tell  me  what  happened  to  Lucille?  " 

"I  might,"  said  Jeremy,  "but " 

"I'm  sorry."  said  Helen,  "that  I  spoke  to 
you  peremptorily  just  now." 

"And  you  won't  do  it  again?" 

Helen's  hands  closed  into  two  hard,  tight 
fists,  but  her  voice  was  gentle.  "  I'll  try,"  she 
said. 

"I  love  you,"  said  Jeremy,  "so  of  course 
I'll  tell  you  anything  you  want  to  know.  You 
see,"  he  began,  "the  party  was  awfully 
dreary.  I  don't  know  whether  you  ever  had 
any  of  Mrs.  Bellamy's  sherry,  but  grand- 
father took  one  sip  and  then  looked  round 
for  a  palm  pot,  but  there  wasn't  one— so  I 
took  his  glass  and  swapped  it  for  my  empty 
one.  What  with  the  party  already  being  a 


frost,  and  people  having  to  drink  that  stuff, 
things  broke  up  pretty  early.  Then  Philip 
got  a  telephone  message  telling  him  to  go 
and  collect  a  parcel  from  Hunnytor  station — 
I  think  he  thought  it  was  a  specially  valuable 
kind  of  wedding  present — so  he  pushed  off, 
the  poor  fool." 

"You  mean  .  .  .  it  wasn't  a  proper  mes- 
sage?" Helen  asked. 

"It  was  what  the  melodramas  term  a 
decoy,"  said  Jeremy.  "And  he  seized  the 
bait  and  then  Mrs.  Bellamy  said  wouldn't 
we  look  at  the  garden  before  we  left.  We'd 
hardly  got  there  when  we  heard  the  most 
weird  kind  of  yowling  noises— like  ten  thou- 
sand cats  all  being  tortured,  and  all  mewing 
to  the  tune  of  The  Road  to  the  Isles." 

"Bagpipes!"  said  Helen. 

"  Don't  interrupt.  Four  of  'em,  at  the  top 
of  the  slope,"  said  Jeremy.  "And  a  fine  lot 
they  looked  too.  The  swing  of  kilts  and  the 
swirl  of  pipes  or  vice  versa,  coming  through 
the  trees  at  the  top  there,  and  behind,  a 
horde  of  kilted  savages,  coming— I  mean 
surging  forward  and  yelling  at  the " 

"But  who,"  asked  Helen,  "were  they?" 

"The  clan,"  said  Jeremy.  "I  never  met  a 
girl  with  so  little  imagination.  The  Clan 
Macdonald;  all  clad  in  nothing  but  vests  and 
kilts— and  rugger  boots.  Down  they  came 
and  in  the  middle  of  them  their  young  chief- 
tain." 

"Duncan?" 

"I  don't  suppose  he's  the — the  The  Mac- 
donald, as  you  might  say,"  said  Jeremy, 
"but  he  was  at  the  head  of  them  today.  It 
was  an  inspiring  moment.  Mrs.  Bellamy 
gave  a  sort  of  leap  into  the  air  and  then 
turned  round  and  went  streaking  off  to  find 
grandfather.  Out  he  came,  obviously  on  the 
point  of  shouting  'What,  sirs,  is  the  meaning 
of  this?'  when  he  saw  no  less  than  four  pairs 
of  stout  rugger  boots  backing  into  the  wall- 
flower bed.  That  was  an  inspiring  sight,  too, 
and  when  he  recovered,  he  look  Mrs.  Bel- 
lamy indoors  to  steady  her  down." 

"Where  was  mother?" 

"Natalie?  In  the  middle  of  the  lawn— 
quite  still,  and  just  sort  of  gazing." 

"Was  she  frightened?" 

"Nobody,"  said  Jeremy,  "was  at  all 
frightened — except  me.  Lucille  was  near 
Natalie,  and  presently  the  clan  made  a 
move  toward  her." 

"You  mean  that  Lucille  was " 


"— —  the  aim,  the  object,  the  target,  the 
sole  purpose  of  the  foray  or  raid,"  said 
Jeremy.  "The  Macdonalds  had  come  for 
their  bride." 

"But  where — where  did  Lucille  go?" 

"I  don't  know  where,"  said  Jeremy.  "I 
only  know  how— in  fine  style.  Duncan  lifted 
Lucille  into  his  arms  and  they  started  up  the 
slope,  all  falling  in  behind  Duncan,  bagpipes 
and  all." 

"And  he  really  carried  Lucille  off?"  said 
Helen. 

"Yes,  he  did.  Natalie's  trying  to  explain 
a  little  to  granny— granny's  rather  puzzled 
about  it  all,  because  she  thinks  that  the 
whole  thing  was  a  mistake  and  that  they 
were  really  looking  for  some  people  called 
Campbell.   It's  rather  muddling  for  her." 

"Where  will  Lucille  go?"  asked  Helen. 

Scotland,"  said  Jeremy.  "They'll  pick 
up  a  train  sometime  tonight  for  the  north. 
She'll  be  aU  right." 

"And  will  Philip,"  asked  Helen,  "will 
he " 

"Howl?  I  suppose  so,"  said  Jeremy. 
"But  we  can  say  with  truth  that  we  didn't 
know  the  first  thing  about  it.  And  there 
you've  got,"  he  summed  up,  "an  example 
of  love — the  hard  way." 

"I  don't  see  what  was  hard  about  it  for 
Lucille,"  said  Helen.  "All  she  did  was  agree 
with  everybody  and  wait  for  Duncan  to 
straighten  everything  out.  I'd  call  that  the 
easy  way." 

"Perhaps  you're  right,"  agreed  Jeremy. 
"But  it  would  have  been  awkward,  wouldn't 
it,  if  Lucille  had  picked  anybody  but 
Canny?" 

"You  mean  that  nobody  else  would  have 
gone  to   .   .   .   those  lengths?"  said  Helen. 

"I  can't  imagine  it,"  said  Jeremy.  "Can 
you  see  me,  for  example,  sallying  forth  with 
bagpipes  and  so  on?" 

"You  mean  you  wouldn't  do  anything?" 
asked  Helen. 

"I  wouldn't  have  to,"  said  Jeremy.  "I 
told  you  that  I'm  going  to  pick  a  girl  who — 
having  fallen  hopelessly  in  love  with  me — 
will  shake  off  all  her  previous  fiances  Without 
any  help  from  me  whatsoever." 

Helen  looked  at  him  for  a  long  time.  "I 
believe,"  she  said  slowly  at  last,  "I  really 
believe  you  mean  that." 

(Continued  on  Page  98) 
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"Gosh,  mommy — /  wouldn't  be  a  girl 
if    I    teas    practical    all    the    time!" 
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LADIES'  HOME  Jul  RNAL 


SAVE  MONEY-Remem- 
ber  that  ounce  for  ounce 
there  is  no  other  basic  food 
that  matches  cheese  for  high 
quality,  complete  protein . . . 
for  calcium,  phosphorus, 
other  nutrients  from  milk. 


Try  this  easy  KRAFT  CLASSIC  RECIPE 

First  of  all  get  genuine  Velveeta — Kraft's 
delicious,  smooth-melting  cheese  food 
that's  so  rich  in  fine  nutrients  from  milk. 
In  the  top  of  the  double  boiler  melt  Vi 
pound  of  Velveeta.  Gradually  add  lA  cup 
of  milk,  stirring  until  the  mixture  is  smooth. 
In  a  bowl  beat  4  egg  yolks;  add  salt  and 
pepper  to  taste,  and  slowly  blend  in  the 
Velveeta  mixture.  Fold  in  4  stiffly  beaten 
egg  whites.  Pour  into  a  10"  skillet  in 
which  you  have  melted  3  tablespoons  but- 
ter or  Parkay  Margarine.  Cook  slowly  until 
done.   Place  in  slow   (300°)  oven  a  few 


moments  to  dry  the  top.  Lightly  spread 
half  of  omelet  with  tart  jelly,  fold,  garnish 
with  parsley.  Serve  at  once. 

•  •  • 

Remember  Velveeta  adds  to  your  omelet 
rich,  mild  cheddar  cheese  flavor  and  high 
quality,  complete  protein,  plus  other  impor- 
tant milk  nutrients.  That's  why  Velveeta  is 
such  a  smart  idea  for  thrifty  main  dishes  as 
well  as  snacks  and  sandwiches. 

You  can  also  use  medium-mellow  Kraft 
American  or  sharp  "Old  English"  brand  in 
this  Kraft  Classic  recipe.  Kraft  pasteurized 
process  cheeses,  they  melt  as  beautifully 
as  Velveeta  does! 


It's  tantalizingly  sharp! 
And  "Old  English"  is  a 
Kraft  pasteurized  process 
cheese — always  cooks 
perfectly. 
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KRAFT 


Main  dishes!  Snacks! 
Sandwiches!  Party  fare! 
You're  ready  for  them 
if  you  have  an  assort- 
ment of  cheese  varieties 
on  your  "KRAFT  SHELF." 


It's  mellow  as  old  wine 
— this  golden  Chantelle 
with  scarlet  coat.  Gay 
and  delicious  on  your 
cheese  tray. 


Get  the  cream  cheese 
that's  guaranteed  fresh! 
See  the  words  "Philadel- 
phia Brand"  on  every 
package  you  buy. 


MacLaren's  Imperial  is 
the  aristocrat  of  aged 
cheddars,  famous  for  over 
50  years  in  this  country 
and  Canada. 


Copr.  1948  by  Kraft  Foods  Company 


low  taste  Hi  no ! 


Taste  Hi  Ho  ...  try 
them  on  your  family 
and  guests.  No  other 

cracker  has  the 
distinctive  flavor  that 
belongs  only  to  Hi  Ho! 


Turn  a  Hi  Ho  cracker  edgewise.  Note  the 
crisp  flakiness,  the  delicate  texture 

.  .  .  sure  sign  of  expert  baking. 
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FROM  THE  THOUSAND  WINDOW  BAKERIES  0 


f  Suns/line  Biscuits,  mc.  1® 
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Jeremy's  gaze  was  expressionless.  "You 
bet  I  do,"  he  said. 

Shortly  after  Lucille's  spectacular  de- 
parture, Helen  faced  the  fact  that  she  must 
return  to  Ix)ndon.  Jeremy  described  himself 
as  desolated,  and  helped  her  to  pack.  He 
told  her  that  his  life  would  henceforward  be 
empty,  and  looked  up  her  train  times. 
Finally,  he  begged  her  to  keep  a  place  for 
him  in  her  heart,  and  carried  her  suitcases 
down  to  his  car. 

Natalie's  farewell  was  gentle  and  affec- 
tionate, Lady  Rome's  booming  but  equally 
sincere.  Sir  Jason  shook  her  hand  and  mut- 
tered a  cryptic  sentence. 

"Shouldn't  be  surprised,"  he  said,  "if  we 
saw  you  again." 

They  were  gone.  The  house,  the  gardens, 
the  drive,  the  last  gate  were  behind  them. 
Jeremy  turned  into  the  road  leading  to 
Hunnytor  station. 

"When,"  he  asked,  "are  you  going  to  be 
married?" 

"I'll  write,"  said  Helen,  "and  let  you 
know." 

"Do,"  said  Jeremy.  "It's  a  shame  you 
can't  stay  here.  Remember  when  you  ar- 
rived, all  in  the  wet,  and  we  had  to  put  this 
hood  down  and  you  drummed  impatiently 
on  the  floor  with  your  silly  little  shoes — 
remember?" 

"Yes,"  said  Helen,  "I  remember." 

Jeremy  drew  the  car  to  the  side  of  the 
wooded  road.  He  switched  off  the  engine 
and  turned  to  face  her.  "  Keep  on  remember- 
ing," he  said.  "  I'll  remember  too.  We've  had 
such  a  lot  of  fun — and  we  could  have  had  a 
lot  more,  too,  only  you  will  insist  on  rushing 
back  to  this  bounder  of  yours.  I  wonder," 
he  went  on  reflectively,  "how  bounders 
make  love?  They've  had  a  lot  of  practice, 
presumably,  but  there  are  fellows  who  can 
do  quite  as  well  with  no  practice  whatso- 
ever— or  at  any  rate,  very  little.  Take  me, 
for  example.  If  you'd  been  in  love  with  me — 
as  I  am  with  you — I  could  have  put  in  some 
really  serious  wooing  and  swept  you  off  your 
feet.  And  saying  good-by  would  have  been — 
well,  there  would  have  been  more  scope.  If 
you'd  belonged  to  me,  saying  good-by — just 
for  a  short  time — would  have  been  a  different 
business  altogether.  I'd  have  put  one  arm 
round  you — like  that — and  put  your  hair 
carefully  away  because  I  don't  like  eating 
hair  .  .  .  and  then  I  would  have  been  able 
to  put  your  head  into  the  best  possible  posi- 
tion and  kiss  you  .  .  .  just  as  much  .  .  . 
as  I  .  .  .  wanted  .  .  .  to." 

There  was  silence.  Jeremy's  lips  were 
firmly  on  Helen's,  and  his  arms  were  round 
her.  Soon  her  hands  crept  onto  his  shoulders, 
and  from  there  stole  round  his  neck.  He  re- 
leased her  and  looked  for  a  moment  deep 
into  her  eyes.  Helen,  dizzy,  helpless,  felt 
herself  pressed  gently  back  into  her  seat. 
Jeremy  put  out  his  hand  and  switched  on 
the  engine. 

"Jeremy "  she  said. 

"You  see,"  said  Jeremy,  "how  wonderful 
it  would  have  been.  If  only  you  hadn't  been 
a  girl  who  knew  her  own  mind." 

"But,  Jeremy,"  began  Helen. 

"Well,  what?"  said  Jeremy  gently. 

Helen  stared  at  him.  The  car  moved  for- 
ward slowly  and  gathered  speed.  Hunnytor 
station  was  not  so  far  away. 

"Look,  Jeremy  "  said  Helen  again. 

"  I "  She  stopped.  There  was  nothing  to 

say.  Her  throat  felt  tight  and  painful  and 
her  mouth  dry. 

"You  were  going  to  say?"  prompted 
Jeremy,  guiding  the  car  through  the  out- 
skirts of  Hunnytor. 

"I — no,  nothing,"  said  Helen. 

The  car  stopped  at  the  station  and  Jeremy 
lifted  out  the  cases.  The  train  was  coming 
in;  she  was  on  the  platform  and  Jeremy 
was  opening  a  carriage  door. 

"In  here,"  he  said,  and  put  her  cases  on 
the  rack.  He  stepped  down  onto  the  plat- 
form and  took  her  arm  as  she  was  getting 
into  the  carriage,  holding  her  for  a  moment. 
"Take  care  of  yourself,"  he  said,  "and  don't 
forget." 

"Forget  what?"  said  Helen. 
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Jeremy  bent  and  put  his  lips  on  hers. 
"Don't  forget  I  love  you,"  he  said. 
"Good-by." 

Natalie's  home  was  ready.  Every  cup, 
every  plate,  every  chair,  table  and  rug  was  in 
place,  ready  for  William.  He  was  to  come 
on  the  following  day,  and  the  news  of  his 
coming  had  spread  through  the  village. 
Everybody  was  in  the  highest  spirits. 

But  Jeremy,  walking  into  the  little  house, 
found  Natalie  seated  by  the  window  in  the 
beautiful  drawing  room,  staring  out  at  the 
garden  and  weeping  bitterly.  For  a  few 
moments  Jeremy  stared  at  her  incredulously 
and  then  went  over  and  stood  beside  her. 

"My,  my,  my,  my,  my,"  he  intoned. 
"This  is  what  excitement  does  to  some 
women.  Tell  me,  Natalie,"  he  went  on.  "Is 
this  how  William's  going  to  find  you?" 

Natalie,  unable  to  speak,  shook  her  head. 
In  a  little  while  Jeremy  understood  that  it 
was  not  William  for  whom  she  wept. 

"If  it  isn't  father,"  said  Jeremy,  "then 
it's  Helen."  He  took  out  a  clean  handkerchief 
and  wiped  Natalie's  tears.  "Now  tell  me." 

"There's — there's  nothing  to  tell,"  said 
Natalie  shakily.  "  It's  just  her — her  letter." 

Jeremy  took  the  letter  from  his  step- 
mother's hand  and  read  quickly  through  it. 
"I  don't  see  anything  in  it  to  worry  about," 
he  said.  "It's  just  a — well,  it's  just  an 
ordinary  letter,  isn't  it?" 

Natalie  shook  her  head.  "No,  it  isn't," 
she  said.  "You  ought  to  know  that  it  isn't. 
Is  that  the  letter  a  girl  would  write  when 
she's — when  she's  happy  and  engaged  to  a 
man  she  1-loves  and  is  going  to  m-marry?" 

"It's  not  a  bad  letter,"  he  said.  "I  mean, 
Helen  wouldn't  write  a  lyrical  sort  of  letter 
telling  you  what  she  was  thinking." 

"Yes,  she  would,"  said  Natalie.  "That's 
just  where  everybody  is  wrong  about  Helen. 
They  all  think  she's  cold  and  domineering 
and— even  you  think  she's  domineering, 
don't  you?" 

"Yes,  I  do,"  said  Jeremy. 

"Well,  she  isn't,"  cried  Natalie,  in  the 
fiercest  tones  Jeremy  had  ever  heard  her  use. 
"She  isn't — she  isn't!  I  know  Helen  and  I 
know  she's — she's  good  and  only  a  little 
domineering  and " 

"Look,  darling,"  said  Jeremy,  taking  her 
hands.  "If  you  think  she's  not  in  love  with 
that  fellow,  you  needn't  worry,  because  if 
Helen  wants  to  chuck  him,  she'll  chuck  him 
with  the  greatest  ease  in  the  world." 

"How  do  you  know?"  asked  Natalie. 
"She's  all  alone,  and  men  aren't  so  easy  to 
shake  off." 

"There's  only  one  thing,"  said  Jeremy, 
"that'll  stop  Helen  from  shaking  him  off, 
and  that's  her  pride.  She  planned  every 
detail  of  her  engagement — you  told  me  she 
did.  She  worked  out  when  she'd  fall  in  love, 
how  much  she'd  fall  in  love  and  when  she'd 
tell  him.  She  fixed  it  all,  and  she  could  unfix 
it  with  the  same  ease." 

"But— but  we've  got  to  do  something," 
protested  Natalie. 

"Nothing  but  wait,"  said  Jeremy.  "We've 
got  to  wait  and  see  how  she  works  it  out.  If 
she  can  bring  herself  to  admit  that  she  can  be 
just  as  big  a  fool  as  everybody  else,  she'll 
call  it  off  and— well,  then  she'll  be  happy." 

"How  do  you  know?"  asked  Natalie. 

"I  know,"  said  Jeremy,  "because  I  love 
her." 

Natalie  stared  at  him  for  a  long  time, 
quite  unable  to  speak.  At  last  she  managed  a 
few  words.  "You — you  said  you  love  her?" 

"Yes,"  said  Jeremy. 

"But— but,"  faltered  Natalie,  "did  you— 
did  you  tell  her?" 

"Yes,"  said  Jeremy. 

"But,"  said  the  bewildered  Natalie,  "if' 
you  love  her,  and  if  you'd  told  her  to — to 
break  off  her  engagement " 

"She  knows  that  I  love  her.  If  she  wants 
to  marry  me,  she  knows  what  to  do." 

"  But— but  girls  can't  marry  people  unless 
people  ask  them  to." 

"That's  true,"  said  Jeremy.  "But  men  j 
can't  ask  girls  to  marry  them  when  the  girls 
are  engaged  to  somebody  else." 

"Then  you  mean,"  said  Natalie  slowly,    i 
"that  you're  not  going  to  do  anything?" 
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"Nothing  at  all,"  said  Jeremy. 

"Oh,  but  Jeremy "  Natalie  put  out  a 

hand  and  Jeremy,  taking  it  in  his,  spoke 
gently  but  firmly. 

"Look,  Natalie,"  he  said,  "you  must 
leave  this  to  me.  I  know  you'd  like  me  to  go 
up  there  and  bring  Helen  home  here  to  marry 
me.  But  if  I  do  that,  then  as  long  as  I  live  I 
shall  be  a  bossed  man.  And  I  can't  live  with 
a  wife  who  wants  to  boss  me.  Helen,"  he 
ended,  "has  got  to  do  her  own  climbing 
down." 

There  was  nothing  more  to  say.  Jeremy's 
tone  was  so  final  that  Natalie  knew  he  had 
spoken  after  long  and  bitter  thinking. 

When  he  rose  to  go,  she  stopped  him  for  a 
moment.  "Jeremy,"  she  said,  "I  don't  know 
why  I  do,  but  I  do  think  you're  right.  But 
please — will  you  do  something?" 

"Let's  hear  it,"  said  Jeremy 

"Your  father,"  said  Natalie,  "will  be  here 
tomorrow.  Couldn't  you — please — go  up  to 
London;  go  up  to  meet  your  father — it 
wouldn't  really  be  that,  but  Helen  would 
think  it  was — and  just  call  on  her  for — for 
just  a  short  while?  All  I'm  asking  you  to  do 
is  see  her  and  tell  me  that  she's  all  right." 

Jeremy  looked  at  her.  To  go  to  London  to 
give  his  father  a  preliminary  greeting  was  a 
natural  and  sensible  object. 

"Even  if  you  don't  want  to,"  urged  Nata- 
lie, "will  you  please  do  it,  Jeremy,  for  me?" 

Jeremy  spoke  slowly.  "I'll  look  in  for  ten 
minutes,"  he  said,  "and  I'll  telephone  you 
and   tell   you    how   she's 
looking.    Will  that  be  all       ■■■■■■■ 
right?" 

"Thank  you," said  Nat- 
alie. "I'm — I'm  verv  grate- 
ful." • 


Jeremy  made   his  way 
into   the  entrance  hall  of       ■^■■■■■■1 
the  block  of  flats  and  ran 
his  eyes  down  the  list  of  residents,  stopping 
at  Miss  Forrester,  No.  18.   He  stepped  into 
the  lift  and  the  small,  thin  attendant  looked 
at  him  inquiringly. 

"Number  eighteen,"  said  Jeremy. 

"Number  eighteen's  out,"  the  boy  said. 
'You'll  'ave  to  wait  in  the  'all.  Just  after 
live  it  is,  she  comes  in,  'srule," 

Jeremy  hesitated.  He  did  not  intend  to 
sit  on  the  uncomfortable-looking  hall  chair 
for  half  an  hour.  "Is  your  name  Slippy?" 

"That's  what  they  all  call  me." 

"  Well,  I  was  asked  to  give  you  a  message," 
said  Jeremy.  "From  Mrs.  Rome — Miss  For- 
rester's mother.  She  said  she  hoped  you  were 
getting  on  all  right." 

Slippy's  face  was  irradiated  by  a  glow  of 
gratitude.  "She  sent  me  a  message — Mrs. 
Rome  did?"  he  asked  in  delight.  He  looked 
at  Jeremy  keenly.  "Then  you — you  must  be 
a  sort  o'  relation,"  he  saiJ. 

"Well,  my  name's  ivome,  too,"  said 
Jeremy.  "I'll  be  back  in  half  an  hour." 

"'Ey — wait  a  minute,  wait  a  minute," 
called  Slippy.  "Look — you  should  'a'  said 
you  was  a  relation;  I  thought  you  was  just 
one  o'  them  fellows  after  Miss  Forrester. 
Come  and  I'll  take  you  up  and  you  can  wait 
in  the  flat." 

"Well— thanks,"  said  Jeremy,  stepping 
into  the  lift  once  more. 

"They  don't  come  round  now,  most  of 
them,"  went  on  Slippy  confidentially.  "Not 
since  Miss  Forrester  got  engaged  to  Mr. 
'Unter.  Did  you  ever  know  'im?" 

"No,  I  didn't,"  said  Jeremy. 

"Well,  no,  you  wouldn't,"  said  Slippy. 
"You  live  down  there  in  the  country,  don't 
you?  This  way,"  he  said,  going  to  No.  18 
and  inserting  a  key  in  the  door. 

"Thanks,"  said  Jeremy. 

"I  could  'a'  told  you  all,"  said  Slippy.  "I 
saw  it  coming.  When  I  brought  'em  up  in  the 
lift  the  first  night  after  she  come  back,  I  took 
a  look  at  'er  and  I  says  to  myself,  'That  girl's 
going  to  give  that  poor  fellow  'is 

"I  think  it's  awfully  dangerous,"  said 
Jeremy,  "to  leave  the  lift  open  like  that. 
It " 

" ' his  conjee,' "  went  on  Slippy.  "And 

I  was  right,  but  she  'ad  more  trouble  than 
she  looked  for — 'e  used  to  stand  out  'ere 
and  argue,  poor  chap." 


&  To  say  "Everyone  is  talk- 
▼  ingahont  him"  is  a  eulogy; 
1>ii  I  to  say  "Everyone  is  talk- 
ing ahont  her'"  is  an  elegy. 

—ANON. 


-'  He  stopped.  Jeremy  was  staring  at  him 
with  an  expression  on  his  face  which  Slippy 
interpreted  as  reproach. 

"A  guy  can't  'elp  it,"  he  said,  half  apolo- 
getically. "I  knew  the  other  night  that  the 
'ole  thing  'ad  done  a  bust.  And  the  next 
day,  she  wasn't  wearing  her  ring." 

Jeremy  was  still  staring,  and  Slippy  began 
to  feel  that  his  attention  was  elsewhere. 

"She  won't  be  long,"  he  said.  "She  — — " 

"Look,  Slippy,"  said  Jeremy.  "I  know 
that  two  quid  doesn't  buy  more  than  half  a 
dozen  cigarettes  these  days,  but " 

"That's  all  right,"  said  Slippy,  pocketing 
the  notes.  "I  don't  smoke.  Thanks  very 
much,  chum." 

"Don't,"  said  Jeremy,  "let  her  know  I'm 
here,  will  you?" 

It  was  Slippy's  turn  to  stare.  "Coo!"  he 
ejaculated.  "You  too?" 

Jeremy  walked  into  the  flat  and  closed  the 
door  behind  him.  He  stood  in  the  middle  of 
the  small  drawing  room  and  looked  about 
him.  She  wore  no  ring.  There  had  been  ar- 
guments, it  had  been  difficult,  and  now 

The  other  night  .  .  .  and  the  next  day,  she 
wore  no  ring. 

A  disturbance  behind  him  made  him  turn. 
The  draft  from  the  window  had  blown  open 
the  bedroom  door  and  knocked  over  a  small 
bedroom  chair.  After  a  moment's  hesitation, 
Jeremy  walked  into  the  room  and,  stooping, 
picked  up  the  chair  and  placed  it  in  its  proper 

position. 
■■■■■■■■  He  moved  into  the  draw- 
ing room  once  more,  but, 
on  the  threshold,  came  to 
a  dead  stop  as  the  reali- 
zation of  what  he  had  just 
seen  reached  him.  It  was 
probably,  he  told  himself, 
H^H^HHBH       something  that    he   had 

dreamed — something 

He  turned  swiftly  and  re-entered  the  bed- 
room. One  hand  gripping  the  wooden  rail 
of  the  bed,  he  stared  about  him  at  the  articles 
lying  neatly  placed  about  the  room.  On  the 
floor  was  a  suitcase,  open  and  half  packed. 
Beside  it  lay  a  pair  of  shoes — Jeremy  walked 
over  and  picked  them  up.  Leather.  Small, 
brown,  neat,  .  .  .  Stormers.  Laid  on  the 
bed  was  a  coat— impossible  to  describe  as 
anything  but  a  sensible  country  coat.  Beside 
the  suitcase  was  a  mackintosh  of  the  type 
that  would,  without  doubt,  keep  out  real 
rain. 

Jeremy  went  out  quietly  and  closed  the 
door.  He  walked  across  to  the  telephone 
and,  picking  up  the  receiver,  put  a  call 
through  to  his  stepmother.  Soon  there  came 
the  regular  double  buzz  of  Natalie's  tele- 
phone, and  at  the  same  moment  Jeremy 
heard  the  sound  of  a  key  being  inserted  in 
the  door  of  the  flat.  His  back  was  to  the  door 
and  he  stood  without  moving.  He  heard  his 
stepmother's  voice  and  spoke  into  the  re- 
ceiver. 

"Is  that  you,  Natalie?  .  .  .  This  is 
Jeremy." 

"Where  are  you?"  asked  Natalie. 
"I'm  in  the  flat,"  said  Jeremy.   "Yes, 
Helen's  here.  She's  just  come  in." 
"How  does  she  look?" 
"She  looks,"  said  Jeremy,  without  turn- 
ing, "wonderful.    She  looks  very  happy— 
and  beautiful— and  she  says  she  loves  me." 

"Oh,  Jeremy "  said  Natalie. 

"I'm  bringing  her  home,"  said  Jeremy. 
"We'll  get  married  and  come  down  to  the 
farm  and  it'll  quite  eclipse  William's  home- 
coming." 

"Oh.  Jeremy  "  began  Natalie  once 

more. 

Jeremy  put  his  free  hand  behind  him  and, 
groping,  found  a  coat  sleeve.  From  this  he 
got  a  grip  on  a  slender  arm  and  pulled  Helen 
round  gently  to  his  side.  He  looked  at  her 
for  a  few  moments  and  then  addressed  her 
mother  once  more. 

"You  sound  awfully  far  away,"  he  said. 
"And  sort  of  shaky.  Mrs.  Rome,  are  you 
crying  again?" 

"O-only  a  little."  said  Natalie. 
"I  see.  Well,  d'you  know  what?" 
"No.  W-what?"  asked  his  stepmother. 
"Helen's  crying,  too,"  said  Jeremy,  and 
put  down  the  receiver.  the  end 
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KINGAN'S 

LUNCHEON  MEAT 


K'P ! 


KINGAN'S  K-P  is  all  meat — a  tasty  blend  of 
Kingan's  Reliable  pork  and  beef — deliciously  seasoned, 
delicately  spiced.  No  waste  .  .  .  and  an  extra  bonus 
in  flavor  that  adds  pleasure  to  every  meal. 

Ready  to  serve,  hot  or  cold,  in  dozens  of  ways. 
With  a  few  cans  of  this  fine  meat  on  your 
pantry  shelf,  you  are  always  ready  for  good  eating 
at  a  moment's  notice. 


PREPARED  CANNED  MEATS 


K-P  tuncheon  Meat 
Spaghetti  and  Meat 
Beef  Stew 
Vienna  Sausages 
Liver  Spread 
Potted  Meats 


me 
Hamburger  Patties 
Beef  and  Gravy 
Pork  and  Gravy 
Pork  Sausages 
Picnic  Spread 
Cooked  Pork  Brains 


Lunch  Tongue 


bq  over  100  Meat's  of  Reliable  MeatProcessinq 

KINGAN  &  CO.,  Indianapolis,  Indiana 
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\yvgher  C  on 
i\ve  High  Seas 

There's  nothing  like  a  "prize"  of 
French's  aboard  to  prime  a 
canary  pirate  with  song!  And 
you'll  find  that  true  of  the  little 
buccaneer  in  your  own  home. 
When  you  feed  him  a  diet  that 
keeps  him  healthy  and  happy, 
he'll  thrill  you  with  song.  French's 
Bird  Seed  and  Biscuit— favored 
for  generations— is  that  kind  of 
diet,  a  complete  diet  of  twelve 
tested  ingredients. 

Don't  depend  on  a  few  com- 
mon seeds,  and  expect  your  pet 
to  respond  with  his  sweetest 
notes.  Canary  lovers  everywhere 
have  discovered  that  such  a  diet 
is  inadequate;  that's  why  7  out 
of  10  feed  French's  Bird  Seed 
and  Biscuit.  Make  a  ten-day  test 
with  French's — and  listen! 


His  brightest  notes 
are  in  the  biscuit! 


This  plus — French's 
Bird  Biscuit— that 
comes  in  every  pack- 
age of  French's  Bird 
Seed  is  the  secret  of 
many  a  canary's  high 
trills.  Fed  with  the 
Seed  it  makes  a  diet 
that's  complete. 


Wife 


BIRD  SEED 

mid 
BISCUIT 

THE  LARGEST- SELLING  BIRD  SEED  IN  AMERICA 


Homemakers  are  accustomed  to  grateful 
families.  Each  of  the  nine  homemakers  on 
the  staff  services  an  average  of  fifteen  fami- 
lies a  year.  These  are  for  the  most  part  those 
in  which  the  mother's  illness  or  absence  would 
make  it  necessary  to  place  the  children  out- 
side their  own  homes.  Many  families  are 
saved  from  temporary  or  permanent  disin- 
tegration through  this  simple,  practical  plan. 

The  Homemaker  Service  in  Hartford  traces 
its  official  beginnings  to  the  Community 
Chest's  Advisory  Committee.  From  the  Hart- 
ford Foundation  for  Public  Giving,  the  com- 
mittee received  $1800,  just  enough  to  make 
plans.  When  the  grant  ran  out,  the  Com- 
munity Chest  stepped  in  with  financial  aid. 
The  effect  of  the  war  upon  the  labor  market 
made  early  days  difficult,  but  by  January, 
1946,  the  Family  Service  Society  was  able 
to  put  the  service  on  a  permanent  basis. 
As  supervisor  for  the  new  department  it 
engaged  Miss  Bertha  Vandries,  who  had  a 
background  of  twelve  years  in  child  placing 
and  a  master's  degree  in  social  work  from 
Columbia  University.  She  had  learned  from 
her  day-to-day  experience  that  the  placing 
of  children  outside  their  own  homes  some- 
times is  seriously  damaging  to  a  child's  per- 
sonality. She  was  anxious  to  work  out  the 
new  system  of  keeping  the  child  at  home,  with 
"mother  substitutes." 

"The  most  difficult  part  of  our  service  is  se- 
curing the  right  sort  of  women  to  be  home- 
makers,"  Miss  Vandries  points  out.  Working 
with  an  advisory  committee  of  five  women 
from  the  agency's  board,  she  has  developed 
very  definite  standards  for  the  candidates  for 
training.  "  I  interview  many  women  who  are 
expert  cooks  and  scrupulously  clean  house- 
keepers. But  if  a  woman  doesn't  understand 
the  empty  feeling  a  child  has  when  his  mo- 
ther is  away,  or  how  to  settle  the  inevitable 
childish  squabbles,  she  won't  make  good. 
You  must  have  a  sincere  and  abiding  inter- 
est in  children  to  succeed  in  this  work." 

Homemakers  generally  start  out  with  the 
practical  knowledge  acquired  from  rearing 
their  own  families.  This  is  supplemented  by 
monthly  training  meetings.  These  women, 
often  widows  freed  of  the  responsibility  of 
their  grown-up  families,  are  by  no  means 
"textbook"  mothers.  Still,  the  agency  goes 
on  the  theory  that  there  is  always  room  to 
learn  something  else.  From  time  to  time  it 
gives  practical  lessons  in  the  planning  of  nour- 
ishing but  low-cost  meals  for  children,  how 
best  to  mend  a  small  boy's  pants,  or  select  the 
most  effective  cleaning  fluids  and  disinfec- 
tants. It  also  holds  discussions  on  bed  wet- 
ting, temper  tantrums  and  similar  manifesta- 
tions, and  gives  suggestions  for  dealing  with 
these  problems. 

In  one  Hartford  home,  a  homemaker  was 
called  in  to  relieve  a  mother  suffering  from  a 
nervous  breakdown.  Doctors  believed  she 
would  improve  if  she  had  a  good  rest  away 
from  her  family.  The  homemaker  walked  into 
a  household  very  much  down  at  the  heel.  It 
had  been  neglected  for  a  long  time  because  of 
the  mother's  illness.  There  were  four  children, 
the  oldest  of  whom  was  twelve.  They  were 
undisciplined  and  untidy.  The  father,  greatly 
discouraged  over  his  wife's  illness,  was  drink- 
ing heavily.  Nobody  had  any  interest  in  the 
appearance  of  the  house. 

The  homemaker  began  by  helping  the  chil- 
dren care  for  their  own  clothes.  "  I'll  be  glad 
to  do  your  laundry  for  a  short  time,"  she  told 
them.  "But  you  mustn't  throw  your  clothes 
on  the  floor.  Pick  them  up  and  put  them  in 
the  laundry  basket."  To  the  oldest  boy,  she 
explained.  "There's  no  reason  why  you  must 
wear  the  same  shirt  for  a  week,  if  you'll  co- 
operate." She  taught  the  ten-year-old  girl  to 
do  simple  mending.  She  assigned  each  child 
certain  chores  to  be  done  before  and  after 
school.  After  she  had  been  in  the  home  a  few 
days,  she  dropped  the  hint.  "  If  the  woodwork 
in  the  kitchen  were  painted.  I'd  be  glad  to 
wash  and  iron  the  curtains." 

The  suggestions  caught  on.  The  father 
painted  the  woodwork.  New  shades  were  pur- 
chased. Things  started  to  improve.  The  chil. 
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dren  began  doing  better  in  school  and  took 
pride  in  their  clean  clothes.  The  father  even 
visited  the  corner  tavern  less  frequently  and 
showed  that  he  was  sincerely  anxious  to  keep 
his  family  together. 

When  the  mother  returned  from  the  hospi- 
tal, she  found  a  spotless  house.  The  children 
were  beginning  to  respect  order  and  discipline. 
Her  husband  was  less  anxious  about  his  fam- 
ily's future.  The  homemaker  had  pointed  the 
way  to  real  family  co-operation  where  each 
member  bore  a  part  of  the  load. 

"  Homemakers  are  not  servants,"  Miss  Van- 
dries  is  quick  to  tell  you.  "Their  service  is  far 
more  comprehensive.  When  a  mother  is  ill 
and  the  children  are  frightened  and  bewil- 
dered, both  need  something  more  personal 
than  ministrations  only  to  their  physical 
needs.  The  homemaker  must  sense  their  feel- 
ing and  respond  to  it.  The  agency  prepares 
the  way  for  her  to  enter  a  new  home,  and  di- 
rects her  throughout  her  stay  there." 

Beginners  in  Hartford  receive  a  salary  of 
$30  per  week  plus  carfare,  and  are  employed 
on  a  year-round  basis.  Subject  to  constant  call, 
they  are  allowed  $1  each  week  for  telephones. 
They  work  a  five-day,  forty-hour  week, 
with  sick  benefits,  vacation  and  overtime 
pay.  Yet  they  are  not  clock  watchers  and  their 
common  motivation  is  the  love  of  children. 

"Not  all  families  can  secure  homemakers, 
of  course.  The  selection  is  based  primarily 
upon  the  necessities  of  the  family  situation 
and  the  unavailability  of  other  arrange- 
ments," Miss  Vandries  explains.  "The  fa- 


^  On  the  arrival  of  the  prince  con- 
^  sort  in  England,  Queen  Victoria 
gave  him  a  houquct  of  flowers.  The 
prince,  notod  for  his  charming  little 
courtesies,  took  a  penknife  from  his 
pocket,  cut  a  hole  in  the  lapel  of  his 
coat  and  inserted  a  (lower  in  it.  This 
was  the  lirst  lapel  huttouhole,  and 
tailors  were  yuick  to  adopt  the  idea 
for  all  suits.  — BRUXER. 


ther's  responsibility  under  the  plan  is  heavy, 
for  he  must  take  over  when  the  homemaker 
leaves — generally  around  five  or  six  o'clock. 
So  you  can  see  a  father  must  be  sincerely  anx- 
ious to  keep  his  children  at  home  for  the 
homemaker  plan  to  be  successful." 

Families  who  can  pay  partial  or  full  cost  of 
the  homemaker's  wages  do  so.  In  1947, 
$5235.89  was  received  from  such  payments 
and  reimbursements  from  social  agencies.  The 
balance  of  the  cost  of  the  program,  $10,446.81, 
was  met  by  the  Community  Chest. 

During  1947  in  Hartford  the  service  was 
used  in  64  confinement  cases,  53  illnesses  or 
operations  (of  the  mother),  one  accident,  two 
mental  cases,  one  during  shock-therapy  treat- 
ment, one  death,  where  the  homemaker  stayed 
until  permanent  plans  could  be  made. 

Homemakers  must  pasg  physical  examina- 
tions; X  rays,  blood  and  other  tests  are  taken. 
Then  each  woman  is  accepted  on  trial  to  see 
whether  or  not  she  is  temperamentally  suited 
for  the  work. 

A  veteran  homemaker  can  move  into  a 
strange  kitchen  and  find  her  way  about  easily. 
Long  experience  has  taught  her  that  individ- 
ual housewives  have  their  idiosyncrasies  in 
the  matter  of  storing  pots,  pans  and  other 
utensils.  But  a  homemaker  somehow  knows 
how  to  find  the  elusive  paring  knife  or  the  in- 
dispensable Dutch  oven.  Yet  they  do  not 
"overhaul"  the  household.  Their  job  is  to 
carry  on  without  upsetting  the  routine  of  the 
family  life  more  than  absolutely  necessary. 
They  don't  pamper  the  children  to  win  their 
affection,  nor  do  they  introduce  stern,  new 
discipline.  Their  job  is  primarily  to  carry  on 
"status  quo." 

Kindliness  and  ingenuity  the  homemaker 
must  have.  Maude  Reeves,  one  of  the  Hart- 
ford staff,  laughs  when  she  recalls  how  she  fi- 
nally persuaded  a  stubborn  two-year-old  to 
eat  the  nourishing  food  she  prepared  fur  him. 
"Do  you  like  the  song.  Open  the  Door,  Rich- 
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ard?"  she  asked.  The  youngster  nodded  his 
head.  So  Mrs.  Reeves  sang,  in  her  rich,  con- 
tralto voice.  Each  time  she  sang,  "Open  the 
door,"  the  rule  was  that  the  boy  opened  his 
mouth  for  food.  It  wasn't  long  before  Mrs. 
Reeves  had  him  eating  three  hearty  meals  a 
day  and  without  benefit  of  music. 

Homemakers  share  common  interests  and 
common  experiences,  but  they  are  individu- 
alists. Dora  von  Essen,  for  example,  is  a 
sixty-seven-year-old  grandmother,  with  four 
grown  children,  seven  grandchildren.  When 
her  husband  died  she  taught  embroidery  for 
a  time,  but  found  that  her  life  lacked  familiar 
activity.  She  applied  for  homemaker  service 
and  was  accepted. 

The  first  morning,  it  was  snowing  hard.  "  I 
had  to  shovel  my  way  out  of  my  house  to  re- 
port for  work,"  she  recalls.  She  found  a  dis- 
traught father  with  two  small  children.  His 
wife  had  been  rushed  to  the  hospital  several 
weeks  before  her  confinement  was  expected. 
"Boy,  am  I  glad  to  see  you,"  the  father  said 
heartily.  The  work  was  hard,  but  Mrs.  von 
Essen  says, "  It  was  worth  it  to  see  how  happy 
that  family  was  when  the  mother  came  home, 
strong  again,  with  a  pretty  new  baby." 

Alice  Weghorst,  in  her  early  forties,  was 
formerly  a  dental  nurse.  For  a  time  she  sold 
dresses  in  a  women's  clothing  store.  "I  didn't 
like  it.  I  have  always  loved  children  and  I 
felt  lost  when  my  own  daughter  grew  up." 
The  agency  was  reluctant  to  employ  Mrs. 
Weghorst  because  of  her  youthful  appear- 
ance. But  today  she  is  among  the  most  effec- 
tive of  homemakers  and  enjoys  her  work.  "  I 
feel  sorry  for  the  women  who  have  to  go  into 
shops  and  factories  to  earn  a  living,"  she  says. 

Hearty  Camille  Williams,  who  looks  as  if 
she  had  never  known  a  sick  day,  tells  you 
frankly,  "  I  used  to  think  I  was  in  poor  health. 
All  my  children  were  grown  up  and  I  didn't 
know  it  was  just  because  I  didn't  have  enough 
to  do."  She  specializes  in  peach  pie.  "It's 
fun  to  see  the  faces  of  the  children  when  I 
say,  'Guess  I'll  make  a  peach  pie  today.'" 

"  It's  nice  work,"  Mary  Murphy  points  out, 
"because  you  are  paid  regularly  and  you  don't 
have  to  find  your  own  job.  Even  better  is  the 
fact  that  you  work  with  the  backing  of  a  social 
agency."  She  adds,  "  I  only  wish  that  I  were 
twenty  years  younger.  But  I  hope  I  shall 
never  be  too  old  to  help  people  who  need  it." 

Homemaker  Service  is  limited  not  only  by 
funds  available,  but  by  two  other  factors:  the 
supply  of  potential  homemakers  with  the  req- 
uisite character  and  personality,  and  limita- 
tions within  the  home  itself.  It  can  be  suc- 
cessful only  when  there  is  a  will  to  keep  the 
family  together. 

Although  the  homemaker  service  is  set  up 
chiefly  for  "interim"  care,  it  is  occasionally 
used  as  a  stopgap  until  a  permanent  plan  can 
be  made.  For  example,  when  Mrs.  Y.  was 
killed  suddenly  in  an  automobile  accident, 
leaving  four  small  children,  the  father  went  to 
pieces.  He  asked  that  his  children  be  placed 
in  an  orphanage.  Hoping  to  get  him  to  see 
differently,  the  Family  Service  Agency  sent  a 
homemaker  to  the  home.  After  a  few  weeks, 
the  father  was  calm  enough  to  discuss  the 
problem  reasonably. 

One  homemaker  was  recently  asked  by  an 
interviewer,  "  Do  you  really  like  your  work?  " 
She  held  out  a  painfully  written  letter,  on 
cheap  paper,  in  pencil.  "Please  read  this  if 
you'd  like  to  know,"  she  told  the  reporter. 
The  letter  said,  in  part,  "  I  thought  the  world 
was  coming  to  an  end  for  me  and  my  family. 
Then  you  walked  in  and  asked  what  the  chil- 
dren liked  to  eat;  what  time  the  baby  had  his 
nap.  The  last  thing  I  saw  as  they  carried  me 
out  on  the  stretcher  to  go  to  the  hospital  was 
you,  standing  there  in  the  kitchen,  hanging 
up  my  daughter's  clean  dresses.  I  want  you  to 
know  that  anything  we  have  is  yours,  any 
time  you  want  it.  We  can  never  repay  you." 

There  are  many  other  examples  like  this 
one.  It  probably  explains  why  homemakers 
are  one  of  the  most  satisfied  groups  of 
workers  you  could  find.  They  like  their  work 
because,  fundamentally,  they  are  just  being 
good  neighbors.  THE  end 
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Everybody's  Pointing  To 


•  •  You'll  understand  why  Everybody's 
Pointing  To  Hotpoint.  See  your  Hotpoint 
dealer  today.  His  name  is  in  the  phone  book. 

Hotpoint  Inc.  ( A  General  Electric  Affiliate), Chicago 


^)  -RPS    V    S    Put    On 


Hotpoint's  Famous  Calrod     Units  are  so  speedy  and 
responsive  they  give  you  instant  heat  for  cooking. 


Hotpoint's  Sealed-Heat  Oven  has  unit  sealed  under  oven  floor. 
Oven  bakes  more  evenly,  cleans  more  easily,  holds  more  food. 


Hotpoint's  Raisable  4th  Surface  Unit  lifts  up  when 
needed.  Gives  \  3  more  top-of-range  cooking  area. 
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CREAM     DEODORANT 
STOPS  PERSPIRATION 


\,^*  Test  Fresh  yourself  at  our  expense.  See  if  Fresh  isn't  more  effective 
creamier,  smoother  than  any  deodorant  you've  ever  tried.  Only  FRESH  can  use 
the  patented  combination  of  amazing  ingredients  which  gives  you  this  safe 
smooth  cream   that  doesn't  dry  out .  .  .  that  really  stops  perspiration  better 
Write  to  FRESH.  Chrysler  Building,  New  York,  for  a  free  jar. 
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POSIES  FOR  PAMELA 

(Continued  from  Page  42) 


ity  and  sweep  of  it  smothered  me.  So 
ill  I  could  do  was  try  to  breathe.  And 
at  her. 

:  was  something  to  stare  at.  She  wore 
ht  red  fuzzy  coat.  Her  head  was  bare, 
ad  slowly  melting  flakes  of  snow  starred 
ondness.  In  an  age  when  girls  swung 
hair  about  their  shoulders.  Pamela 
ed  hers  to  a  golden  shine  and  knotted 
;kly  and  neatly  in  the  back, 
/as  waiting  for  her  voice  to  knock  me 
iVhen  it  came,  it  very  nearly  did.  Soft, 
womanly,  almost  shy.  Ah ! 
d  like  to  order  some  funeral  flowers," 
iid. 

e  words  wafted  around  my  head, 
teral  flowers,"  I  beamed.  Then  I  drew 
louth  serious  and  let  the  horror  get  into 
yes.  "No  one  close  to  you,  I  hope,"  I 
led. 

luite  close,"  she  answered  calmly, 
'm  so  sorry,"  I  murmured.  An  under- 
•  couldn't  have  said  it  with  more  unc- 
Only  he  wouldn't  have  been  as  sincere 
ivas. 

e  really  looked  at  me.  "You  don't  have 

to  pieces,"  she  remarked.  "It's  my 

e  Horace.    He  turned  eighty-six  last 

imber  seventeenth.    He  had  a  right  to 


)f  course  he  did.  Of  course,"  I  hurried. 

all  have  a  right  to  die  sometime." 
little  puzzle  carved  itself  between  her 

dark  brows. 

decided  to  change  the  subject.  "Lilies 
he  usual  thing,"  I  said.  "Or  perhaps 
'd  like  a  floral 


".    Carnations  are 
lar.    But   for  an 

:  of  yours "  I 

>ed.   I  was  once 
:  lost  and  smoth- 


er   an    uncle    of 

she  prompted. 

gasped  and  went 

nspired.  "It  must 

>mething  different, 

expressive.    It 

be  brilliant  pur- 

and  a  touch  of  white 

interwoven  — 


^  Any  power  must  be  the  enemy  of 
^  mankind  which  enslaves  the  in- 
dividual by  terror  and  force,  whether 
it  arises  under  a  Fascist  or  Com- 
munist flap.  All  that  is  valuable  in 
human  society  depends  upon  the 
opportunity  for  development  ac- 
corded to  the  individual. 

—ANON. 


with  gray  and 
I  could  see  it.  Small 

ers,  old-fashioned,  suitable  for  eighty-six 

■lived  years. 

mela  frowned  again.  "I  don't  know," 

said.  "I  never  did  this  sort  of  thing  be- 
But  mother  has  the  flu.    It  can't  cost 

e  than  six  dollars.  Can  we  get  anything 

nt  for  six  dollars?" 

ou  can  get  my  shop,  my  heart  screamed. 
can  have  every  blasted  orchid  in  it,  yes, 

the  gardenias,  too,  and  that  precious  little 

I  that  Maxie  and  I  have  been  nursing 

g  for  the  past  eighteen  months.  You  can 
me  and  my  two-year-old  car,  and  my  three 
suits,  and  the  recording  of  the  Messiah 
Fats  Waller.  And  you  can  keep  the  six 

s,  beautiful. 

lips  had  more  sense.  "Oh,  yes,"  I  as- 
I  her.    I  sounded  quiet  and  unlike  a 

ho  for  the  first  time  since  I'd  seen  her. 
see  that  you  get  something  very  nice." 

watched  her  hands  count  out  the  six  one- 
r  bills,  glad  that  they  were  singles  so 
I  could  watch  longer.  It  would  have 
nice  if  those  red-tipped  fingers  counted 

the  dimes  of  a  piggy  bank.  That  would 

e  taken  quite  a  time.  Quite  a  time. 

watched  her  pivot  and  move  toward  the 

■.  I  saw  the  white  snow  waiting  to  make 
ackground  for  her.  I  noticed,  not  very 

tally,  that  her  legs  tapered  from  a  slim 
dness   down   to   a    slimmer  neatness. 

1  her  hand  on   the  knob  she  swung 

iptly   to   face   me.    I   pulled   my  eyes 

:kly  upward.  The  prairie  fire  engulfed  my 

;ks. 

You'll  want  to  know  where  to  send  it," 

remarked. 

Where  to  send  it,"  I  repeated  dully.  "Oh, 
Yes,  of  course.  Your  Uncle  Horace." 

ler  lips  twitched.  "Well,  not  my  Uncle 

•ace,  exactly,"  she  said.  "  But  just  see  they 


get  to  Henders'  Funeral  Home  by  tomorrow 
afternoon." 

I  pulled  a  pad  toward  me.  I  wrote  the 
words  down,  the  day.  Then  another  thought 
hit  me.  "Your  name?"  I  asked  importu- 
nately. "What  is  your  name?" 

She    looked    surprised.    "If    it's    not    a 

charge "  she  began.  Then  she  shrugged, 

apparently  outwitted  with  the  futility  of  me. 
"Pamela  Crane,"  she  revealed.  "One- 
nineteen  Lantern  Street." 

I  didn't  need  to  write  that  down.  It 
pushed,  like  a  sharp  pencil  with  soft  lead, 
firmlyintomymind.  I  was  so  relieved  I  almost 
missed  the  way  she  pulled  the  door  grace- 
fully open,  shut  it  quietly,  stood  for  an  instant 
in  the  doorway,  then  stepped  briskly  out  as 
only  long-legged  girls  can,  into  the  storm. 

1  stood  very  still,  the  worn  bills  in  my  hand. 
After  a  while  Maxie  popped  into  the  room. 

"What's  the  matter  with  you,  Squirt?" 
she  asked.  "You  look  all  goose  flesh.  Been  in 
a  draft?" 

Considering  that  Maxie  is  one  of  the  few 
girls  who  underinch  me  to  the  measurement 
of  three,  that  "Squirt"  has  never  irritated 
me.  Until  that  moment,  I  mean. 

"There  is  nothing  the  matter  with  me,"  I 
replied  with  dignity.  "And  please  don't  call 
me  Squirt." 

Maxie  smiled,  that  lopsided  business  that 
always  seems  to  take  the  world  in  with  her  on 
a  good  joke.  "Okay,  Squirt,"  she  agreed. 

"Your  hair's  a  mess,"  I  said.  "And  why 

have  I  never  seen  Pamela  Crane  before?" 

Maybe  it  was  her  in- 

■■■■■■nHi       stinctive  gesture  to  her 

rumpled    black    hair 

that  emptied  her  face 

of  its  grin.  Because  it 

was  back  again   in  a 

moment,  as  pert  as  her 

words. 

"Aha,  so  that's  it." 
She  ticked  off  on  her 
fingers.    "One,    Pam 

came  to  Anchor  City 

■■■^^■■i  when  you  were  in  the 
Battle  of  the  Bulge. 
Two,  you  haven't  seen  her  around  because 
you've  buried  yourself  under  floral  construc- 
tions ever  since  you  got  back.  Three,  she  lives 
alone  with  her  mother  and  her  just-deceased 
Uncle  Horace.  Four,  she's  a  tearing  beauty 
who  has  all  the  boys  on  edge.  And  five,  she's 
too  tall  for  you." 

I  digested  four  and  ignored  five.  I  won- 
dered. "How  do  you  happen  to  know  so 
much  about  her?" 

Maxie  smiled.  This  time  I  didn't  like  it. 
"Because  for  almost  a  year  now  Joe  has  done 
nothing  but  sigh  and  pant  for  her.  It's  like 
living  with  an  asthmatic  bear." 

My  heart  took  an  elevator  plunge.  Joe 
was  Maxie's  brother.  Joe  was  two  years 
younger  than  I  and  a  good  eight  inches  taller. 
Joe  was  as  dark  and  curlyheaded  as  Maxie. 
and  much  more  serious  about  the  eyes.  Joe 
was  the  heart's  delight  of  half  the  feminine 
population  of  Anchor  City.  And  had  been 
from  the  day  before  he  put  on  long  pants. 

I  went  into  the  ba'ck  room  and  robbed  the 
till  for  little  purple  flowers  and  fine  green 
ferns  and  soft  white  rosebuds.  My  fingers 
worked  the  way  I  like  them  to.  But  my 
mind  was  busy  with  a  campaign. 

I'd  done  it  before.  I  could  do  it  again,  now, 
this  time,  when  it  really  counted.  I  pulled 
out  every  word  of  wisdom  my  mother  had 
given  me,  and  stacked  it  against  Joe's  mag- 
nificent physique,  his  slow  happy  smile,  the 
way  he  bent  his  head,  down,  down  toward  the 
ladies. 

Maxie  came  out.  "Migosh,"  she  yelped. 
"There's  twenty-two  dollars  and  ninety- 
eight  cents'  worth  of  tribute  in  that  master- 
piece if  there's  one  thin  dime." 

"So  what?"  I  countered,  looping  and 
doubling  intensely. 

"So  I  put  the  six  dollars  in  the  cash 
register,"  she  said  quietly.  And  walked  out. 

After  Maxie  left  that  night  I  stayed  be- 
hind. I  didn't  want  her  around  for  what  I  was 
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thv  Vosmvtiv  for  hair  ... 
un'UMvlvHs ...  not  a  hair  oil 


WHAT    SUAVE    IS  .  .  . 

The  amazing  discovery  beauticians  recommend  to 
make  hair  wonderfully  easj  to  arrange  and  keep  in 
place  .  .  .  cloud-soft  .  .  .  romantiralh  lustrous  .  .  . 
alive  with  dancing  highlights  .  .  .  control-able  even 
alter  shampoo  .  .  .  sale  from  sun's  drying  action! 
For  the  whole  family,  men-folks,  too. 
Rinses  out  in  a  twinkling. 

WHAT    SUAVE    IS    IV OT  .  .  . 

NOT  a  greasy  "slicker  downer"  .  .  .  NOT  a  hair  oil, 
lacquer  or  pomade  .  .  .  not  an  upholstery 
"smearer"  .  .  .  not  a  dirt  collector  .  .  .  not  smelly 
.  .  .  NOT  drying;  no  alcohol  .  .  .  not  sticky  .  .  . 


*some  pronounce  it  "swahv"  .  .  . 
others  say  "swayv'' . . . 
either  way  it  means  beautiful  hair. 


AT    VOl  It    BEAUTY    SHOP.    DRUG    STORE,    REPARTM EIVT   STORE 


Quick,  easy  glamour 


Top  a  luscious  coconut  cream  pic  with 
a  fluff  of  meringue.  Sprinkle  with  more 
Baker's  Coconut,  and  toast  to  a  golden 

crispness. 
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.^cmttoN  coconut-lovers!  (And 

Coc„„u,  ac„gh.s  -  -35*; 

everywhere. 

<ierful  Bakers  Coconut 
«„„»  coconut  J"™** 
soft,  snow-capped  cakes. 


Crnncny-swee.  cookie-nd  ntaca- 

ro„„s.Sin,p..Hd^^moureduPp 
_almosl  any  dessert    g 

s„  quickly  and  «f  **s^  J 
drift  of  fresh,  wh.te  Bakers 

Ask  your  grocer  for  a  package  or 
canofBaker-sCoconn..od,. 
L„„k!  New  reeine  hoo    [a,.  o^oui_ 

T  T2S  Ador"  s  Baker's  Coconot. 


Coconut  Birthday  Cake  Frosting 

2  egg  whites,  unbeaten 

\Vi  cups  sugar 

Vi  cup  water 

2  teaspoons  light  corn  syrup 

1  teaspoon  vanilla 

l'/i  cups  Baker's  Coconut 

Prepare  according  to  frosting  directions  on  your 
Baker's  Coconut  package  (either  style).  Flavor 
or  tint  as  desired.  Spread  between  layers,  on 
top  and  sides.  Sprinkle  with  delicious,  munchy- 
fresh  Baker's  Coconut. 

■■■■■■ 

BAK€R'S 

Coconut 


Grocers  have  two  kinds  of  Baker's  Coconut — Baker's 
i  ii  Style  (so  good  it  seems  like  fresh-shredded, 
>ed coconut)  and  Baker's  Premium  Shred  (more 
and  lender  than  ever  before).  Botli  delicious] 
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going  to  do.  It  took  me  till  midnight.  But  it 

was  worth  it. 

The  snow  had  stopped  and  a  white  hush 
was  over  the  world.  I  drove  slowly,  down 
Main,  over  Atherton,  and  turned  right  into 
Lantern.  One-nineteen  was  an  old  brown 
house,  looking  for  all  the  world  like  a  fat 
rusty  hen  squatting  in  a  nest  of  cotton.  The 
windows  were  all  dark. 

I  passed  the  house,  pulled  up  to  the  curb 
and  turned  the  engine  off.  I  got  out  like  a 
thief  in  the  night.  The  snow  helped  to 
muffle  my  tiptoed  steps.  The  porch  was  a 
mile  wide.  I  opened  the  storm  door,  holding 
my  breath,  and  put  the  little  package,  news- 
paper wrapped  against  its  cellophane,  in 
what  looked  like  the  warmest  corner.  Then  I 
went  home  and  slept  as  if  I'd  been  thirty-six 
hours  in  combat.  I  didn't  even  dream.  The 
campaign  had  begun. 

The  package?  A  tiny  nosegay,  no  bigger 
than  a  bracelet,  of  the  smallest,  most  ex- 
quisite flowers  I  could  manage.  The  card 
said,  "If  you  lived  in  the  age  of  your  beauty, 
this  nosegay  would  declare  itself  yours."  I 
didn't  sign  it. 

The  first  thing  I  thought  of  in  the  morning 
was  Uncle  Horace  gets  himself  buried  today.  I 
looked  anxiously  out  the  window.  It  was  a 
good  day  for  it.  Suddenly  mild  and  very 
clear.  His  soul  would  have  a  straight  open 
space  with  no  heavy  clouds,  from  here  to 
heaven. 

I  put  on  my  most  somber  suit,  a  dark  tie 
and  a  solemn  expression.  I  was  very  fond  of 
Uncle  Horace.  He  was  close  to  Pamela. 
Maybe  he'd  even  helped  to  bring  her  up.  I 
was  grateful  to  him  for  the  job  he'd  done. 

Maxie  looked  me  over  sharply.  It's  a  way 
she  has.   I  noticed  it  particularly. 

"You  look  better  today,"  she  said  at  last. 
"More  like  you  were  pulling  yourself  to 
yourself,  if  you  know  what  I  mean.  Yester- 
day everything  about  you  was  flying  like 
parts  of  an  explosion." 

That's  Maxie.  Crazy.  But  you  get  what 
she  means.  I  pretended  not  to. 

"A  man  who  has  been  forty-two  months  in 
service  deserves  some  moments  when  he  is 
not  entirely  integrated,"  I  replied  with  great 
dignity. 

"Holy  potatoes,"  Maxie  answered  in- 
elegantly. "You've  been  out  of  service  since 
two  weeks  after  V-J  Day — which  wasn't 
yesterday,  brother." 

"No.  Not  yesterday,"  I  murmured.  I  slid 
off  into  yesterday,  seeing  the  door  open 
again,  the  sleekness  of  her  hair 

"Joe  and  I  are  going  to  pop  corn  tonight," 
Maxie  interrupted  my  thoughts.  "How's 
about  bringing  your  records?  Cozy  evening. 
Open  fire.   No  talk.   Maybe  doughnuts?" 

I  guess  the  silence  must  have  run  pretty 
thin,  because  she  pinched  my  ear  suddenly. 
It  hurt.  I  did  a  double  take  on  her  words. 
"No,  thank  you,"  I  said  at  last. 

Maxie's  red  mouth  slipped  a  notch.  It  was 
exactly  the  sort  of  evening  she  knew  I  liked 
best.  But  my  mind  was  busy  with  a  camellia, 
a  blush-pink  one,  set  in  a  ruching  of  stiff  lace. 
I  was  already  figuring  the  words  to  go  with 
it.  I  managed  to  see  Maxie's  eyes  pretty 
clearly  though. 

"I  —  I  have  made  other  plans  for  the 
evening,  Maxie,"  I  said.  "Some  other  time, 
huh?" 

"Some  other  time,"  she  agreed.  Then 
added,  surprisingly,  "And  I  hope  you  won't 
regret  it." 

The  camellia  came  out  very  well.  Even  my 
mother  would  have  admitted  that  the  card 
was  courtly:  "The  glorious  flush  of  your 
cheeks,  cooled  by  the  snow,  warmed  by  your 
loveliness— that  is  this  flower." 

I  locked  up  the  store  shortly  after  ten. 
There  were  lights  downstairs  in  Pam's 
house.   I  drove  on  by. 

Presently  I  found  myself  in  front  of 
Maxie's  house.  There  was  only  one  dim  lamp, 
and  the  uneven  warmth  of  firelight  touched 
against  the  windows.  Impulsively  I  stopped. 
I  was  always  welcome  at  Maxie's  and  I  had 
a  couple  of  hours  to  kill. 

Before  I  put  my  finger  on  the  buzzer  I 
could  hear  the  closing  foolishness  of  a  Hoosier 
Hot  Shot  number.  Maxie  came  to  the  door 
just  as  the  record  hooted  to  a  stop. 
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"Well    now,     well    now,"     she 
"Minds  changed  every  hour  on  thi  our 
greased,  lubricated,  good  as  new." 

She  looked  very  well  for  a  brunett  1 
a  little  girl.  She'd  brushed  her  hair  foonce 
and  her  dress  was  sort  of  like  the  fir >ighL 
Subdued  heat  in  a  quietly  crimson  wa 

I  told  her  so.  Habit  of  years. 

Her  cheeks  seemed  rosier  with  the  cnpli- 
ment.  Or  maybe  it  was  that  she  was  liiinj 
me  into  the  lamplight  and  it  lit  her  up 

I  blinked  a  little  in  the  dimness.  Ten 
made  out  two  pairs  of  shoulders  beiin; 
over  the  records.  One  was  tall  ander 
broad  and  masculine.  Joe,  of  course.  The 
other — oh.  my  beating  heart — the  othtwas 
Pamela.  Even  before  they  swung  arjid, 
even  before  I  saw  anything  but  their  I  :k$, 
I  thought  what  a  swell-looking  pair  ney 
were.  A  fatal  thought  for  a  hopeful  sjx. 

You  know  Pamela,"  Maxie  in  trod  a 
"At  least  in  a  business  way.    She 
gives  you  her  funerals." 

Pamela  looked  a  little  hurt. 

Joe  frowned.  "That's  no  way  to  11 
Maxie,"  he  reproved.  "After  Pamela ust 
buried  her  Uncle  Horace  this  very  M 
noon."  Joe,  I  might  say,  is  a  gentle  ul 
Very  different  from  his  sister. 

"Quite  a  job,"  Maxie  said.  Then  he 
looked  abashed.  For  her.  "I'm  sorry,  1m 
My  rivulet  tongue,  you  know." 

Pamela  nodded  gravely.  She  took  vo 
steps  forward  and  stood  looking  at  w. 
"The  flowers  were  very  beautiful,"  she  id. 

For  one  wild  moment  I  thought  she  as 
on  to  me  already,  remembering  my  guy 
nosegay.  That  would  have  spoiled  e\  y- 
thing. 

"The  loveliest  ones  of  all,"  she  went  c ill  ,•,! 
that  way  of  hers.   "Mother  was  terrjj 
pleased." 

"I'm  glad  you  liked  them,"  I  said.  "  >u 
made  me  see  Uncle  Horace  so  clearly  It 
was  almost  as  if  I'd  known  him.  A  shrur  n 
little  man,  with  snow-white  hair  and  a 
dom  for  every  occasion." 

Maxie  and  Joe  hooted  in  unison.  I 
smiled.   I  swallowed. 

"  Round  as  a  barrel,"  Joe  explained.  "E  j 
as  a  coot.  Voice  like  a  foghorn." 

I  grinned  with  them.  Then  I  went  ove 
the  records  and  looked  for  Maxie's  Haii 
Bauer   numbers.     I    was   so   conscious  f 
Pamela  standing  by  the  fire  that  prich 
ran  up  the  back  of  my  fresh  haircut. 

Before  I  could  spike  the  records  Joe  ca 
over  and  slapped  on  Night  and  Day. 
turned  around.  I  had  to  watch  it.  I  had 
see  the  way  he  walked  slowly  toward  Pam< 
his  great  long  arms  reaching  out,  and  h 
she  slid  into  them.  They  were  someth 
blown  by  the  wind  or  the  music.  I  did 
like  the  way  it  made  me  feel.  Joe  did 
have  football  player's  feet.  He  could  dai 
and  so  could  she. 

Maxie  went  out  into  the  kitchen.  I  < 
cided  it  was  better  not  to  torture  myself, 
went  along  too. 

I  leaned  against  the  sink,  watching  1 
make  coffee  as  I  had  half  a  hundred  tin 
before.  "So  that's  what  you  meant  by  hopi 
I  wouldn't  regret  not  coming,"  I  said  at  la 

Her  head  wras  bent  over  the  plastic  tab 
spoon.    Her  mouth  moved  as  she  countt 
Her  hair  swooped  down  against  her  che 
and  hid  her  expression.  "More  or  less, 
said.  "More  or  less." 

But  I  couldn't  stay  put.  In  a  minute 
wandered  back  into  the  living  room.  Tl 
record  stopped.  I  put  on  the  Harold  Baut 
I  sat  down  on  the  floor  with  my  back  proppt 
against  a  chair.  I  watched  the  firelight  reat 
out  to  glow  Pamela,  also  on  the  floor,  h 
long  legs  tucked  neatly,  her  eyes  dark  ar 
mysterious. 

Maxie  called,  "Come  get  this  tray,  w 
you, Joe?" 

It  should  have  been  me.  I  always  helpt 
Maxie  at  shindigs.  But  I  was  glad  it  wasn' 

When  we  were  alone  I  said,  "Pamela,  tt 
me  about  yourself.  All  the  things  I  ought  1 
know." 

She  turned,  a  little  surprised.  "You  ougl 
to  know?  What  do  you  mean?" 

I  laughed ;  I  heard  it,  so  I  guess  it  sounde 
easy.    I  kept  my  voice  low  and  persona 
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'  \Vere  you  a  shy  sweet  child?  Do  you  like  to 
iJalk  in  the  rain?  What  do  you  think  of 
Charles  Boyer?  And  why  haven't  I  seen  you 
before?" 

'  She  smiled.  "You're  a  very  unusual  person, 
tarry.  Joe  said  you  were.  Maxie  said  you 
s-ere.  They've  done  a  great  deal  of  talking 
3  wut  you.  Now  I  know  they  were  right." 
I    didn't    want    to    talk    about    myself. 

Everybody's  unusual,  one  way  or  another," 

[  said.  "Take  Joe  now " 

|  Maybe  it  was  my  imagination,  but  I 
r  lought  her  face  softened.  "Joe,"  she  echoed. 
t  shivered. 

Then  they  were  back.  The  coffee  was  hot 
3  id  fragrant,  as  Maxie's  coffee  always  was. 
I  retty  soon  it  was  after  midnight  and 
[  amela  was  being  tucked  into  the  red  fuzzy 
[  >at  by  Joe  and  the  door  was  opening  and 
!  Iaxie  was  talking  a  mile  a  minute. 
"Ah,"    she    sighed    deeply.     "Blondes. 

quired  by  two  men,  while  the  dark  woman 

left  to  watch  the  dying  embers.    Larry, 

,3u'd  better  stay  and  have  a  last  cup  of 

)ffee.  Joe  will  see  Pam  home." 
"Thanks,  no,  Maxie,"  I  said,  as  lightly  as 

could.  Maxie  and  I  had  finished  off  so  much 

jffee  and  so  many  fires.  "But  I  have  the  car. 

11  run  Pamela  over."  I  looked  up  at  Joe. 

Save  your  strength,   fellow,"   I    insisted. 

No  use  your  going  out  in  this  cold  too." 

Joe  looked  at  Pam.  She  looked  back.  For 

minute  I  felt  like  the  ham  between  two 

ices  of  bread,  or  a  splinter  in  a  finger.  She 

odded. 
"Don't  bother,  Joe,"  she  said.   "Larry 

ill  be  going  right  past  my  house." 
[  Joe  closed  the  closet  door.    He  looked 
Irumpy.    Like  a  bear,  as  Maxie  had  sug- 
'ested.  "Okay,  okay,"  he  mumbled. 
P;  mela  put  her  hand  on  his  sleeve.  "And 

lank  you,  Joe,"  she  said  softly.    "Thank 
jpu  very  much." 
I  "For  what?"  Joe  asked.    But  you  could 

Be  him  thaw. 
I  drove  slowly,  but  you  can  make  three 

locks  last  just  so  long.   Pamela  didn't  say 

mch.    She  seemed  dreamy.    So  I  let  the 

nderstanding  silence  pile  up  until  we  were 

efore  her  door. 
"I'll  see  you  again,  Pamela?"  I  asked. 

Soon?    Tomorrow?     Saturday?     Maybe 

unday  too?" 
'  I'd  surprised  her  again.    I  loved  the  way 

he  dreamy  look  snapped  away  and  she  be- 

ame  clearly  conscious  of  me.  "All  or  one?" 

he  asked,  laughing  a  little. 

"All  if  possible.  One  at  least." 
1  She  pushed  a  mittened  hand  against  her 

air.  "But  more  than  one.  of  course,"  she 

aid  quietly. 

'  The  snow  melted  for  me,  right  that  mo- 

lent,  as  she  slipped  through  the  door  and 
'.'ft  her  promise  behind.  I  rode  around  in  the 

ight  grown  suddenly  spring,  until  the  fourth 

;me  around  the  block  I  saw  her  light  go  out. 
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Then  I  picked  up  the  camellia  tenderly,  as  if 
it  were  her  hand,  and  put  it  in  the  same 
corner  of  the  storm  door. 

I  lay  awake  a  long  time.  I  wished  with  an 
old  and  quiet  desperation  that  she  hadn't  had 
to  look  down  to  me  when  she  said  good  night. 

The  rest  of  the  winter  went  by  like  snow 
against  the  windows.  We  had  a  lot  of  fun. 
Dancing  at  different  places  around  town. 
Evenings  at  Maxie's.  Movies  and  even  one 
concert.  Despite  my  best  efforts,  it  was  al- 
ways the  four  of  us.  Also,  somehow  Joe  and 
Pamela  seemed  to  stride  ahead  of  Maxie  and 
me.  But  I  bided  my  time. 

I  knew  a  thing  or  two.  I  knew  that  those 
hours  spent  in  the  back  room  making  Pam- 
ela's bouquets  as  varied,  as  amusing,  as 
romantic  as  I  could,  would  pay  dividends.  I 
knew  that  the  words  written  on  those  small 
secret  cards  would  speak  well  for  me,  when 
I  revealed  myself. 

In  the  meantime,  I  waited  and  watched 
her  with  my  posies  on  her  shoulder,  in  her 
hair,  at  her  wrist.  It  was  as  if  I'd  set  a  seal 
on  her,  a  fragrant  stamp,  that  proclaimed 
her  mine. 

She  was  very  curious  about  the  flowers, 
and  delighted.  I  learned  that  in  practically 
no  time  at  all. 

"It  makes  me  feel  so — so  like  somebody 
in  a  book,"  she  said,  the  night  Maxie  asked 
her,  with  a  touch  of  malice  in  her  voice  and 
a  leer  at  me,  where  they  came  from.  "Every 
morning  when  I  wake  up."  Pamela  explained 
in  her  soft  voice,  "I  rush  downstairs  to  see 
if  there's  another  one.  Mother  brings  them 
in  and  puts  them  beside  my  plate." 

I  could  see  her,  golden  hair  loosened  and 
thing,  something  rosy  and  satin  trilling 
behind  her,  her  slim  feet  in  feathered  slippers, 
the  kind  where  the  heels  don't  hitch.  I 
avoided  seeing  her  at  the  table,  reading  un- 
careful notes  to  her  mother.  I'd  met  her 
mother.  Fat  and  white  like  mashed  potatoes, 
somehow.  But  maybe  Pamela  hid  the  notes. 

Maxie's  voice  was  creamy.  "It's  like 
something  from  another  age.  You  know, 
Knighthood  in  Flower — and  lace  on  the 
cuffs."  She  murmured  reflectively,  "Nobody 
ever  sends  me  flowers.  Whoever  is  he,  do  you 
suppose?" 

I  knew  the  needles  were  for  me.  I  never 
felt  their  nicking.  Because  Pamela  was 
looking  up,  the  lovely  lines  of  her  face  drawn 
taut,  her  eyes  wise  and  sweet. 

"I  think  I  know,"  she  murmured  softly. 
"I  think  I  know." 

She  was  looking  up.  I  said.  Which  meant 
she  was  focusing  all  that  tenderness  on  friend 
Joe.  Well,  he  had  the  grace  to  look  red  and 
foolish,  although  he  didn't  deny  it.  Maxie's 
eyes,  when  she  looked  at  me,  had  the  grace 
to  go  a  little  ashamed. 

So  I  knew  I  had  to  get  hot.  No  use  letting 
all  that  gratitude  take  root  in  the  wrong 
place.   I  set  a  time  in  my  mind. 


"Darling,  remember  I  told  you  that  Helen  Simpson  —  the  girl  I 
uas  going   to  marry  before  I  met  you  —  was   in    town.    .    .    . 


-A  refreshing  mwcomer..^dt 
shows  again  wh/  wore  women  use 
Swans  "Down  ihdn  an/  attar  packaged 
cake  -Hour  h  /Wrica  I 
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-to  make  a  summer  romance  lash 
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Delight  him  with  its  keen  and 
sassv  flavor  — win  him  with  its 
sweet  and  tender  goodness! 

It's  a  Swans  Down  Mix-Easy 
cake!  No  creaming,  beating  cut  in 


5v/A«  V(MH  ImoH  WtfJOM  CAKE  • 

,-       .   A    „         boiler    Heat   with  rotary  egg  beater 
,      ....n„.,Pol-pns  directed  on  noiu  r.    dw»  „,;„„,.>.  or 


If  .  .  .  longer-keeping,  richer- 
tasting. 

Guaranteed  success— hut  don't 
expect  that  Swans  Down  rich- 
ness with  any  other  flour! 


Mix  Happy  Day  Cake  as  dieted  on 

the  Swans  Down  package,  adding  , 
cup  chopped Baker'sShredded Coco- 
nut to  the  batter.  Bake  cake  m  two 

9-inch  laver  pans  as  directed.  Spread 
Pale  Lemon  Frosting  (recipe  belo* 
between  layers  and  on  top  and  sides 
of  cake.  Sprinkle  with  2  teaspoons 
era  ted  lemon  rind. 

?Aie  Iemom  FfcosnNG 

2  egg  whites,  unbeaten 
1 V2  cups  sugar 

3  tablespoons  water 
2  tablespoons  lemon  juice 
1  teaspoon  grated  lemon  rind 

Yellow  coloring 

Combine  egg  whites,  sugar    water, 
and   lemon  juice   in   top   of  double 


boiler    Heat   with  rotary  egg  beater 
or  electric  beater  aboul  1  minute,  or 
until  thoroughly  mixed.  Cook  over 
rapidly  boiling  water,  beating  con- 
stantly  with  rotary  egg  beater  (or  at 
high  speed  of  electric  m«er)   i  min- 
utes, or  untu  frosting  will  stand  up 
in  stiff  peaks.  (Stir  frosting  up  from 
bottom  and  sides  of  pan  occasionally 
with    rubber    scraper     spatula,    or 
.p„on     Remove  from  boiling  water. 
Add  lemon  rind  and  yellow  coloring 
to  give  desired  shade.  Beal  L  minute, 
or  until  thick  enough  to  spread. 
Note:    For    a    smoother    frosting, 

wash  down  sides  of  pan  with  a  fork 
wrapped  in  a  damp  cloth  before  and 
during  cooking  and  beating,  to  pre- 
vent crystallization. 

(All  measurements  ore  level) 


Bake  a  better  caks 


A  product  of  General  Foods 
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AN  EXTRA  PACKAGE  OF  SKINNER'S  RAISIN-BRAN 

WITH  PURCHASE  OF  PACKAGE  AT  REGULAR  PRICE 

Simply   fear   out   sticker    below,    present    to    Grocer;   pay   for    one    pack- 
age  of   Skinner's    Raisin-Bran;    use  sticker   to    pay   for   a    second    one 
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To  Grocer:  This  coupon  will  be  redeemed  by  Skinner  salesman,  or  send 
to  Skinner  Mfg.  Co.,  Omaha  8,  Nebr.,  with  name 
of  jobber,  for  X7£  redemption 
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The  ORIGINAL   ! 


What  flavor! 


\   RtClPE  FOR    — 

until 

attractiveness. 


Southern  Greeting  Card  Co..  Dept  A  21, 

216  S.  Pauline  Street,  Memphis,  Tenn. 
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UNDERfwOOP 

n 

DEVILED  HAM 


t  flavor  ever  packed  . 
SRWOOD'S  . . .  made  \Ji: 
ihole    hams,    minced      Jr* 
to  perfection  with     <i\ 
m    spuing    formula.      i-\ 


Here's  the  finest  flavor  ever  packed 

in  a  can  . . .  UNDERWOODT 

from    selected    whole 

and  seasoned  to 

Underwood's    own    spi< 

A  delicious  food,  truly  without  equal! 


wafrineJ  Cartons 

Most  manufacturers  package  their  highest  quality 
butter  in  paraffined  cartons.  They  rely  on  these 
sturdy,  waxed  packages  to  preserve  fine  flavor. 

Alto  used  to  protect  the  quolity  ond  flavor  of  ice 
creom,  margarine,  lord,  shortening,  ond  frozen  foods. 


For  Finest  Quality 
Look  For  The  PARAFFINED  CARTON 


a  Earn  More 


Beautiful 
New  BOX 

Assortments 


Ci.rdAIIOcca.sion. 
Gift  Wrappings. 
Stationary,  otberf 
.   .   .  also  NEW! 


CHRISTMAS 
CARDS 


Easy  cash  for  spare  time !  Show  friend* . 
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That  plant  now,  the  one  Maxie  and  I  had 
nourished  and  yearned  over  for  eighteen 
months.  We  called  it  Oscar,  because  its  real 
name  was  as  long  as  antidisestablishmen- 
tarianism.  Anyhow,  it  was  in  bud,  one  per- 
fect deep-red  aromatic  bud,  that  promised 
to  open  within  a  week. 

Friday,  I  figured  it.  Friday,  February 
fourteenth,  which  was  also  Valentine's  Day. 
Which  was  also  the  Valentine  Dance  at  the 
club.  A  perfect  setup. 

I  started  building  up  to  it.  Tuesday's 
gardenias  said,  "The  time  grows  shorter, 
Loveliness.  On  the  day  of  Saint  Valentine 
I  shall  reveal  myself  to  you." 

Wednesday  I  wrote  merely,  "To  worship  at 
a  distance  is  not  enough." 

Thursday  night  I  dropped  off  a  dash  of 
mignonette  and  white  violets.  "Tomorrow" 
was  all  the  card  said. 

I  went  home  and  counted  all  the  things  I 
knew  about  Pamela.  It  took  quite  a  while. 
She  was  beautiful.  She  liked  me.  I  puzzled 
her.  She  was  beautiful.  We  danced  very  well 
indeed  together.  She  was  beautiful.  She 
liked  to  talk  to  me.  Occasionally  she  even 
made  an  opportunity,  a  quiet  little  island  for 
two,  which  shut  out  Maxie  and  Joe,  when 
she  listened  quietly,  her  perfect  chin  in  her 
lovely  hand.  She  was  beautiful.  And  she  was 
romantic.  She  was  waiting  impatiently  for 
the  flowers,  the  messages,  the  lover. 

I  smiled,  thinking  of  Joe.  He'd  stopped 
even  the  little  talking  he  used  to  do.  For 
the  past  month  Joe  had  sat,  glumness  a  mask 
on  his  face,  wherever  we  were.  Those  flowers 
had  him  plenty  worried.  They  made  him 
clumsy,  and  guilty,  and  unsure  of  him- 
self. 

Friday  morning  I  rushed  to  the  shop.  I 
took  Oscar  carefully  from  the  hand-built 
corner  where  we  kept  him.  Sure  enough, 
there  he  was.  More  perfect  than  even  Maxie 
and  I  had  dreamed. 

I  got  out  the  silver-satin  ribbon,  the 
heavy  tin  foil,  the  corsage  pins,  the  silver- 
fluted  paper.  I  sorted  the  greens  and  picked 
out  the  laciest  ones.  When  everything  was 
neatly  around  me,  I  picked  up  the  small 
shears  and  poised  them  for  a  breathless 
moment  over  the  newly  opened  bud. 

I  began  to  dive  down  carefully,  just  the 
right  length,  just  the  right  slant,  when,  like 
a  breath  on  my  neck,  I  became  conscious  of 
someone  behind  me.  I  whirled,  as  guilty  as 
a  boy  caught  with  a  hand  in  the  cooky  jar. 
Maxie  stood  in  the  doorway,  her  hands  on 
her  small  hips.  Her  eyes  blazed  fire.  Her 
nostrils  fluttered. 

"What,"  she  said,  quietly  for  her,  "in  the 
name  of  places  good  and  bad,  do  you  think 
you're  doing?" 

My  grin  didn't  fit  my  face.  Too  big  and 
too  loose.  "I'm  cutting  Oscar." 

She  was  beside  me  in  a  flash.  Her  hand 
whipped  the  shears  from  mine.  "Oh  no, 
you're  not,"  she  said.  This  time  she  wasn't 
quiet.  "Oh  no,  you're  not."  She  threw  the 
shears  with  all  her  strength  clear  across  the 
room.  I  knew  a  moment's  amazement  when 
they  landed,  as  in  mumblety-peg,  by  their 
points,  and  shivered  back  and  forth  in  the 
dim  light. 

"Now  listen,"  I  began. 

"You  listen,"  she  cried.  "I've  watched 
you  rob  yourself — rob  us — of  every  decent 
flower  in  the  place  for  weeks.  I've  sat  eve- 
ning after  evening  while  you  drooled  like  a 
teething  baby,  or  gaped  like  a  hooked  fish, 
at  that  blond  stringof  macaroni.  I've  watched 
your  sense  of  humor  deflate  into  bubble  gum. 
I've  even  seen  some  of  the  mush  you've  put 
on  those  despicable  cards."  She  paused  for 
breath,  then  went  on.  "Do  you  know  what 
she  does  with  those  cards?  She  puts  them 
around  her  bedroom  mirror.  Like — like 
snapshots  or  dance  programs." 

That  rocked  me.  I  could  see  Pamela's 
friends,  going  up  to  jxwder  their  little  noses 
or  comb  their  little  heads,  bending  to  read 
my  carefully  printed  words, 

"What  of  it?"  I  managed  to  ask. 

"What  of  it?"  Maxie  was  really  rolling 
now.  "  What  of  it?  If  that  doesn't  show  you, 
what  will?  If  that  doesn't  prove  — — " 
Suddenly  everything  broke.  Her  eyes.  Her 
tense  mouth.  Her  little  tight  fists.  The  tears 


started  to  pour  down,  pushing  on  one 
another  till  they  had  no  separateness.  "Go 
ahead,"  she  said  at  last,  very  softly.  "Go 
ahead.  Cut  Oscar.  He's  yours,  of  course. 
I'm  sorry.  And  I'm  quitting." 

Before  I  could  move,  she  was  out  of  the 
back  room.  Her  heels  made  a  machine-gun 
sound  across  the  shop.  Then  the  front  door 
opened  and  closed.  I  raced  after  her  when 
I  got  my  bearings.  But  I  couldn't  see  her 
anywhere.  I  went  slowly  back  into  the 
store. 

I  stood  for  a  long  time  looking  at  Oscar. 
Then  I  put  him  back  in  his  warm  comer. 
After  all,  Maxie  had  taken  the  bulb  I  brought 
back  from  the  florists'  convention,  the  bulb 
which  had  very  few  mates  in  the  country, 
the  bulb  they  said  would  never  grow  in  our 
climate.  She'd  planted  it  and  talked  to  it 
and  put  a  lot  more  than  fertilizer  into  it.  In 
a  way  it  was  Maxie's  flower  too.  I  really 
didn't  have  any  right. 

1  started  to  assemble  what  I  could  find. 
My  stomach  felt  the  way  it  does  when  I 
eat  too  much  hot  apple  pie.  I  told  myself 
that  I  was  disappointed,  that's  all.  Oscar 
was  my  climax.  It  depressed  me  to  give 
him  up. 

I  also  remembered  that  mirror  with  my 
cards  around  it.  And  I  had  never  seen  Maxie 
cry  before.  Not  when  I  went  away.  Not 
even  when  I  came  back.  She  must  be  very 
fond  of  Oscar. 

When  I  finished  the  corsage  it  was  all  right. 
It  was  very  good,  really.  Tiny  sweetheart 
roses,  shading  from  white  to  pale  pink  to 
bright  crimson,  shaped  like  a  heart,  ruffled 
like  a  valentine  and  backed  with  a  gay  red- 
satin  bow. 

Just  before  noon  Joe  called.  His  voice  was 
gruff  and  embarrassed.  "  I  want  to  send  Pam 
some  flowers,"  he  said. 

"Any  special  kind?"  I  kept  my  tone  very 
businesslike. 

"Yeah."  The  pause  was  so  long  I  knew  he 
was  thinking  of  the  flowers  Pam  had  been 
getting.  "Something  that  suits  her." 

I  tried  not  to  laugh.  Joe,  getting 
ideas. 

"Sweet  peas,"  he  said  suddenly.  "That's 
it.  A  nice  big  corsage  of  sweet  peas.  The  pink 
ones." 

"Sweet  peas,"  I  said  solemnly.  You  goon, 
I  thought.  Insipid  flower  if  ever  there  was 
one.  Even  smelled  insipid.  So  that's  wtiat 
yau  think  suits  Pam.  "What  do  you  want 
on  the  card?" 

He  hesitated  again.  "No  card,"  he  said  at 
last. 

"No  card,"  I  echoed. 

"You  fix  them  up,  eh?"  he  asked. 

"Sure,"  I  said.  "Sure.  Say,  Joe,  you  seen 
Maxie  today?" 

He  sounded  puzzled.  "Maxie?  No.  I'm 
at  work.  Why?   Is  she  sick?" 

"No,"  I  said  hurriedly.  "She — she  just 
left  early.    Shopping  or  something.    I  just 
wondered.    I'll  pick  you  up  about  nine."  1 
put  the  receiver  back  before  he  could  ob 
ject. 

I  fixed  the  sweet  peas  up  nice  and  pretty. 
Joe's  box  and  mine  both  went  out  on  the 
afternoon  delivery. 

I  was  at  Pam's  house  at  eight-thirty.  Her 
mother  opened  the  door  and  gave  me  the 
slab  of  her  hand  to  touch  for  a  moment.  I'd 
have  to  learn  to  like  Pam's  mother. 

In  a  little  while  Pamela  came  down  the 
stairs.  The  white  jersey  rippled  around  her 
gold  slippers.  She  wore  a  hooded  cape  so  I 
didn't  get  to  see  my  flowers.  She  was 
beautiful. 

I  said,  on  impulse,  "Something  in  my  eye. 
Mind  if  I  go  upstairs  and  wash  it  out?"  I 
raced  upward  before  they  could  speak. 

I  set  the  water  running  in  the  washbowl. 
Then  I  peeked  in  the  three  bedrooms  until 
I  located  Pam's — pale  blue  and  white  and 
very  virginal.  I  switched  on  the  light 
hurriedly.  Sure  enough,  my  cards  were  all 
around  the  mirror.  They  looked  like  a  lot,  on 
display  that  way. 

But  when  Pam's  arm  was  in  mine,  when 
she  was  beside  me  in  the  little  world  of  the 
car,  I  forgot  them.  I  said,  fast  and  low, 
"You  are  beautiful.  You're  one  of  a  kind. 
You're  the  dream  valentine  come  to  life." 
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She  looked  at  me,  pleased.  "Larry,"  she 
id,  "you  certainly  have  a  way  with  you. 
f  iu    say    the    nicest    things.      Different 

h  ngs " 

When  I  had  to  stop  the  car  in  the  middle 

if  her  sentence,  I  silently  reviewed  some  of 

ii  r  Army  vocabulary.  I  didn't  even  get  out. 

I  mshed  the  horn.  Let  Joe  come  out  himself. 

,    for  Maxie,  I  couldn't  believe  she  would 

i.e  with  us,  furious  as  she  was.    But  out 

|£  came.  In  black,  too,  and  looking  a  little 

i  ler  than  usual.  Which  might  have  been 

: ;  way  she  held  her  chin. 

At  the  club  the  music  was  reaching  sweet 

d  hot.    Joe  and. I  parked  our  coats  and 

dted  for  the  girls.   In  a  little  while  Maxie 

dked  toward  us  alone.    Her  cheeks  were 

:  ry  red,  her  eyes  looked  layer-on-layer  with 

I  tie  lights.  She  was  still  mad  at  me. 

I I  went  up  to  her,  leaving  Joe  behind. 
Oome  on,  kid,"  I  pleaded  gently.  "Let's 

k  arms  and  let  go  and  forget  we're  Oscar's 
rents.  This  is  the  feast  of  St.  Valentine." 
She  didn't  say  anything.  But  she  let  me 
t  my  arms  around  her  and  we  were  off, 
100th  as  silk  and  intricate  as  a  maze,  the 
ly  we'd  always  danced. 
It  was  good,  if  silent,  fun.  We  stayed 
pettier  for  two  dances  and  an  encore,  then 
et  a  stag  cut  in  and  went  to  find  Pamela. 
It  was  some  time  before  I  discovered  her. 
,e  was  coming  in  the  door  from  the  porch 
th  Joe.  The  first  thing  I  thought,  numbly, 
is  that  she  had  the  look  of  a  girl  who  has 

|,st    been    thoroughly    and    satisfactorily 
ssed. 
The  second  thing  stopped  me  dead  in  my 

racks.   As  in  a  nightmare  I  watched  the 
autiful  tall  figure  waft 
acefully  toward  me. 

'  y  horrified  eyes  held 
i  her  shoulder.  It  got 
rger  and  more  lifelike 

fit  drew  closer.  When 

■I  ey  stood  before  me  I 
It  as  if  my  eyes  were 
ucers  and  my  mouth 

^oup  plate. 
Fastened  to  the  slim 
rap  of  Pamela's  white 

less   was   my   heart- 

laped  corsage,  bow 

id  all.  But  it  had  been 

nned,  none  too  precisely,  smack  dab  in  the 

iddle  of  a  bouncing  corsage  of  pink  sweet 

•as. 

Some  things  make  you  ill.    Each  person 

its  ill  from  a  different  cause.  I  thought  for 

moment  I  was  going  to  disgrace  myself  in 

)nt  of  everybody.    But  I  guess  I  didn't 

j.ow  it. 

Because  Pamela  said,  "I  didn  t  know 
hich  to  wear,  Larry."  She  looked  proud. 
:tually  proud.  "I  really  couldn't  decide 
id  I  didn't  want  to  hurt  your  feelings.'  So- 
just  put  them  together."  She  lifted  her 
Ice  to  Joe's.  The  just-kissed  look  came 
lck.  She  touched  the  sweetheart  roses 
nderly. 

I  opened  my  mouth.  Then  I  was  aware  of 
[axie's  hand,  pinching  my  ear,  playfully 
it  intensely,  as  it  had  so  many  times  before. 
Let's  dance,  Squirt,"  she  said  lightly. 

"I— I " 

"Right  now,"  she  commanded  in  a  terse 

tiisper.  "This  very  minute,  before  you  start 

lling,  or  get  any  greener." 

I  let  her  push  me  away  a  foot  or  so.  Pam- 

a's  voice  stopped  me  again. 

"  I  do  want  to  thank  you,  Larry,"  she  said. 

Yonx  sweet  peas  are  just  too  pretty  for 

Drds." 

looked  at  Pamela,  tall  and  cool  and 
vely.  I  looked  up  at  Joe,  red-faced  and 
most  pleading.  I  didn't  look  at  Maxie. 
ut  a  little  pulsating  something  went  out 
3m  me  to  her.  I  took  a  deep  breath  and 
/allowed. 

"I'm  glad  you  like  them,  Pam,"  I  managed 
■  say  casually.  "They— they  sort  of  re- 
inded  me  of  you." 

Joe's  eyes  loosened  with  relief.  Pal,  they 
tanked. 

You  can  do  a  lot  of  thinking  while  your 
jet  move  skillfully  and  automatically  in 
me  to  music.  I  thought.  "They  sort  of 
iminded  me  of  you,"   I'd  said.    Insipid. 


^  There's  always  a  risk  in  loving. 
^  One  may  give  love  freely,  with 
abandon,  to  a  person  who  will  value 
it  lightly.  A  loved  one  may  hetray. 
A  lover  may  experience  heartbreak, 
sleepless  nights,  a  hunger  that  for 
a  time  knows  no  satisfaction.  But 
no  matter  what  happens,  the  lover 
wins.  It  is  the  giving  that  counts. 
—THOMAS  DREIER. 
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Sweet  peas.  Mashed  potatoes.  Macaroni. 
No  sense  of  humor.    Cards  on  a  mirror. 

I  looked  at  Maxie's  head  which  reached 
so  blessedly  just  to  my  mouth.  I  felt  how 
comfortable  my  arm  was  around  her  waist. 
I  saw  her  hand  on  my  shoulder,  with  little 
red  spots  where  it  had  caught  on  thorns. 
I  thought  of  the  months  I  was  away,  and 
business  kept  up  fine,  and  Maxie  laughing 
at  me,  and  taking  care  of  Oscar. 

I  pulled  her  closer.  She  lifted  her  head. 
There  was  a  sort  of  sleepy  look  in  her  eyes. 
There  was  a  very  slight,  carefully  covered 
redness  around  them.  As  if  her  crying  of  the 
morning  had  gone  on  for  a  long  time. 

"It's  just  that  .  .  .  she  isn't  a  florist, 
Larry.  She  didn't  know  how  it  would  look 
to  you.  She  thinks  Joe " 

"Hush,"  I  said.  "Put  your  head  back. 
Finish  this  dance  without  a  word."  I  put 
my  cheek  against  her  hair.  Maybe  it  looked 
wild  sometimes.  But  it  felt  very  soft.  A 
dark  sweet  soft. 

When  three  uplifted  notes  signaled  inter- 
mission, I  took  Maxie  to  a  chair.  I  sat  her 
there. 

"Stay  right  here"  I  ordered.  "Don't 
move.  Don't  dance  with  anybody  else.  Stay 
right  in  this  spot  until  I  get  back.  I'll  be 
back  in  exactly  one  half  hour." 

She  nodded.  It  wasn't  until  I  was  racing 
the  car  down  Main  Street  that  I  realized  how 
meek  and  feminine  and  inefficient  her  nod 
had  been.   It  made  me  feel  swell. 

At  first  my  fingers  were  all  thumbs,  work- 
ing against  time  that  way.  But  in  a  few 
minutes  they  snapped  out  of  it  and  sort  of 
turned  inspired.  I  was 
through  with  eight  min- 
utes left  to  get  back  to 
the  club. 

Maxie  sat  there,  her 
hands  folded  in  her  lap 
like  a  good  little  girl. 
The  sophisticated  black 
dress  didn't  make  any 
difference.  She  was  a 
good  little  girl. 

I   stood  in  front  of 

her.    I  took  her  hand 

with  my  free  one.  I  led 

her  to   the   glassed-in 

porch.   It  was  sprayed  with  bands  of  light 

and  dark  from  the  windows  of  the  dance 

room.  I  puslied  her  to  a  dark  band. 

"You  said,"  I  said,  and  my  throat  was 
raw  as  with  tonsillitis,  and  Pam  had  never 
set  my  heart  to  pumping  as  it  was,  "you  said 
nobody  ever  sends  you  flowers." 

I  could  feel  her,  so  still.  For  Maxie,  so 
very  still  and  waiting.  I  pulled  her  over  into 
a  band  of  light.  I  took  my  hand  from  behind 
me.   I  held  it  out,  like  a  stick  of  candy. 

Her  breath  sucked  in  harshly.  Tears  sprang 
into  her  eyes  and  sparkled  there. 

"Oh,  Squirt,"  she  whispered.  "Oh,  Squirt. 
It's  Oscar." 

"He's  for  you,"  I  said  softly.  "He's  always 
been  for  you.  You  made  him  grow.  He  was 
sort  of  stubborn  about  it,  but  he  had  sense 

enough  at  last "  I  stopped,  praying  she 

would  understand. 

"Oh,  Squirt,"  she  said  again.  She  under- 
stood, all  right. 

"And  don't  call  me  Squirt,"  I  commanded 
absent-mindedly.  I  bent  to  kiss  her.  I  leaned 
down  to  kiss  Maxie. 

After  a  long  time  she  pulled  me  into  the 
dark  band  of  the  porch  again.  "Oh,  Squirt," 
she  insisted. 

I  could  barely  hear  her.  But  then,  she 
didn't  have  a  chance  to  repeat  it  anyhow. 


Plan  your  meals  for 
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Maxie  and  I  have  been  a  pair  of  beavers 
these  past  three  days.  Pam  and  Joe  are 
getting  married  and  it's  a  big  showy 
all-out  affair.  Pam  asked  me  to  do  the 
flowers. 

I  sputtered  about  it.  "A  lot  of  wasted 
effort,"  I  complained.  "No  matter  how  I 
knock  myself  out,  the  dame  won't  appreciate 
it.  She  has  no  taste." 

Maxie  came  over  and  kissed  me,  a  habit  of 
newlyweds  even  during  business  hours. 
"She  has  no  taste,"  she  agreed.  And  she 
looked  right  at  me  when  she  said  it. 

THE  END 
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fiutmoKo  oven 


Time  and  heat  controls  cook  whole  meals 
better,  surer,  without  attention.  Caloric 
Hold-Heat  Seal  keeps  your  kitchen  cooler. 
Two  ovens  available  for  roasting  and  bak- 
ing simultaneously. 


&tfjmA&U  BURNERS 


Designed  for  automatic,  measured  heat. 
Protect  food  values,  save  up  to  39%  on 
gas.  Caloric  Flavor-Saver  Dual  Burners  are 
guaranteed  for  life. 


AwfewittC/  BROILER 


Lights  without  matches.  Hi-Lo  extra-deep 
pan  and  smokeless  rack.  Entire  Caloric 
Veri-Clean  Broiler  is  seamless  porcelain  en- 
amel, completely  removable  for  cleaning. 
Double  oven  range  also  has  two  broilers. 


Caloric  has  more  exclusive  features  you  want  for  a  lifetime  of  cooler,  cleaner, 

faster,  automatic  cooking.  And  it's  America's  easiest  range  to  keep  clean. 

Dealers  listed  under  Caloric  in  your  Classified  Telephone  Directory. 

Caloric  Stove  Corporation,  Widener  Building,  Philadelphia  7,  Pa. 


IMfiumdfo/ 


All  Caloric  LP-Gas  models  have 

specially  engineered  burners 

and  valves. 


BEG    U    S.  PAT    OFF 

THE    Afrtfo^CCc/    GAS    RANGE 


.)  i  LI  "s  unpredictable  weather  may  call  for  a  little  menu 
sleight  of  hand.  The  weather  report  may  mislead  you  into 
planning  a  warm  meal  for  a  day  when  the  thermometer 
hits  100°.  Of  course  you  can't  pull  a  full-fledged  meal 
out  iff  a  hat,  but  with  parallel  menus  (particularly  an 
entree  that  is  equally  desirable  hot  or  cold)  you'll  hare  a 
trick    to    match    the    whimsical    midsummer    weather. 


Stmi4>  IJIiv  it  Hot 

HOT-CHICKEN-MOUSSE 

UKNU 

Issbrted  Cold  Mors  d'Oeuvres 

I  lot  <  Iim  ken  Mousse 

Peas 

\\  iih  Water  Chestnuts 

Corn  Sticks 

Peach-and-Nu  I  Conserve 

Poires  aiu  Fraises 


Some  lAliv  it  t  old 

COI.O-CIIICKKX-MOUSSK 

MENU 

Mushroom-Tomato 

Bisque 
('old  Chicken  Mousse 
\  egetable-Salad  ( !u  i>s 

Corn   Slicks 

Peach-and-Nut  ( lonserve 
Poires  aux  liaises 


Conversation  Piece 

KV  III  Til  MILLS  TKll.li; 

Till';  dinner  this  month  will  lie  a  double-header,  because  the 
entree,  chicken  mousse,  can  he  served  hot  or  cold,  depending 
on  your  mood,  the  weather,  expediency  or  what-have-you. 
Obviously  the  temperature  of  the  mousse  will  influence  what 
goes  before  and  with  it.  so — excepl  for  the  dessert,  which  will  he  the 
-line  lor  both  —  we'll  wink  out  two  menus.  And  so  far  as  my  taste  is 
concerned,  it's  a  toss-up  between  them. 

HOT-CHICKEN-MOl  ssi  MEN1  Assorted  cold  hors  d'oeuvres  will  be 
the  dramatic  prelude  hi  the  hot  chicken  mousse — not  just  a  tray  of 
delicious  little  titbits  to  he  eaten  with  the  fingers,         (Continued  mi  Page  110) 


I'HOIOS  BY  srilART 


Prelude  to  a  hot  summer  meal:  hors  d'oeuvres  in  delicate  counterjtoi 


Chicken  mousse  —  crisply 
chilled  piece  de  resistance. 


Fresh  strawberries  and  pears  served  with 
a  light  rich  sauce  of  strawberry  foam. 


Chicken    mousse   blanketed   in   a   sauce  of  peas    and   water  chestnut 


1 


0( 


1sr  tender  liqht-zs-Qir  Pie  crust 


every  time 


LET 
IMCKie 

MAKE  THE 

Pie. 


Perfect  pie  crust  in  just  J  minutes — 

you  can't  fail  with  Good  Luck  Pie  Crust  Mix! 

So  quick,  so  easy!  Follow  the  simple  directions  on  the  package  and 
get  flaky,  delicate  crust  for  a  dream  of  a  lemon  pie.  Good  Luck  is 
easy  to  handle  because  shortening  has  been  "cut  into"  flour  in 
exact  proportions,  skillfully  blended  by  our  exclusive  process. 


Made  of  finest  shortening 
and  pastry  flour 

Fine  pie  crust  can  be  made 
only  from  top-notch  ingredi- 
ents. Special  pastry  flour 
made  from  finest  soft  white 
winter  wheat  and  highest 
grade  hydrogenated  vegetable 
shortening  are  used 
exclusively  in  Good  Luck. 


Make  the  "Sniff"  Test! 

Open  the  package  and 
sniff!  What  a  fresh, 
clean  odor!  That's 
because  only  the  finest 
hydrogenated  vegetable 
shortening  is  used  in 
Good  Luck.  Keeps  fresh 
and  sweet  on  your 
pantry  shelf! 


■*c. 


Qood  Luck  toi'td  GflDDliUCK-  another  fine,  i 

I    *Good  Luck  Food  Co.,  Inc.,  Rochester,  N.  Y.  Subsidiary  of  The  R.  T.  French  Co.  I  A 


Lemon  pie  filling 
with  natural  flavor  and 
tartness — real  "fresh-lemon" 
taste.  Consistency  is  always 
creamy  and  smooth.  You're 
sure  of  the  perfect  lemon  pie 
with  Good  Luck! 


produoit  | 
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July,    [| 


RICH  PEACH  ICE  CREAM 

easy  as  magic  to  make! 


*•'/ 


IT'S  QUICK!  IT'S  LUSCIOUS! 


ITS  MAOE  WITH k 


FRESH  PEMH  ICE  CREAM 

FHtbtt     rt"  tor  Method) 

^Automatic  Befngi  d  wilk 

%  cup  Eagle  Brand  Swee 

1A  cop  water  # 

IcuP  crushed  Iresn  peaches 

V4  cup  paired  sugar 

!  cop  heavy  cream  ^  Mix 

^afe:  Stn  Caches  W^-g-taArdddlike  eon- 
water.  =w  Whip  cream  to  cu  Q 

-iXtUrBv  CP  art.'  chilled  mature.   Po^  ^ 
SiStenCV.  tray    Cover  wUh  waxed  pape  h.Ued 

freeing  tray.  t  hour)    Turn  •  egg 

a  firm  mush  i  fork, then  **£ 

extra-smooth,  extra 

5  servings.  d  omit  sugar. 

*H  frozen  peaches  are 


r 


si*  > 


Bfc 


I  A6L  t      HH  AND 


«/'. 


&OHtef$ 


^GLE  BRAN" 

^SWEETENED 


»..  »on  usi  m  „fl 

"wic  recip?? 


*«ICHT    I.    •»' 


FREE  COOK  BOOK!  Send  your  name  and 
address  on  a  penny  post  card  to  The  Borden 
Company,  Dept.  LH-78,  P.O.  Box  175,  New 
York  8,  N .  Y.,  for  your  "Book  of  Magic  Recipes" ! 

74  sure-fire,  timesaving  recipes  for  ice  creams, 
cookies,  puddings,  pies,  frostings,  candies  made 
with  Eagle  Brand— the  original  Sweetened  Con- 
densed Milk! 

Made  to  meet  Borden's  high  standards  of 
quality,  Eagle  Brand  is  a  creamy-smooth  blend 
of  purest  whole  milk  and  sugar  — nothing  else! 
Ask  for  it  today ! 


©  The  Borden  Co. 


(Continued  from  Page  108) 
but  a  real  first  course.  There  is  no  end  of 
variety  to  choose  from — sea-food  salads, 
cooked  and  raw  vegetables,  eggs,  smoked 
fish,  and  so  on — but  I've  limited  us  to  eight 
this  time.  I'm  always  flabbergasted  at  the 
hors  d'oeuvres  carts  that  are  wheeled  up  to 
one's  place  in  a  restaurant.  The  choice  is  too 
difficult.  I  want  a  little  of  everything,  which 
is  beyond  even  my  quite  healthy  appetite; 
and  besides,  one  plate  wouldn't  hold  it.  The 
eight  I've  chosen  will  provide  a  nice  contrast 
of  taste  and  texture,  and  our  guests  will  be 
able  to  sample  each  one.  With  the  hors 
d'oeuvres  there  should  be  very  thin  sand- 
wiches of  dark  bread  and  butter. 

After  this  highly  seasoned  first  course  the 
main  dishes  should  be  hot,  bland  and  not  too 
hearty,  so  I've  chosen  peas  and  water  chest- 
nuts, cooked  Chinese  style  in  chicken  broth 
thickened  with  cornstarch,  to  provide  both 
vegetables  and  sauce  for  the  hot  mousse.  The 
mousse  can  be  poached  in  individual  molds 
or  in  a  large  ring  mold,  and  the  peas  and 
water  chestnuts  served  on  the  same  platter. 
To  complete  the  main  course  there  will  be 
corn  sticks  and  peach-and-nut  conserve. 

For  dessert  we'll  have  poires  aux  /raises,  a 
beautiful  platter  of  stewed  pears,  fresh  straw- 
berries and  strawberry  foam.  The  pears  are 
bland  and  delicately  flavored,  the  strawber- 
ries tart  and  highly  flavored,  and  the  sauce  is 
both  sweet  and  rich  enough  to  bridge  the  gap 
between  them. 

COLD-MOUSSE    >ii:m 

Now  we'll  start  at  the  beginning  again  and 
plan  our  menu  around  cold  chicken  mousse. 
First  there  should  be  a  hearty  hot  soup,  and 
for  this  menu  mushroom-tomato  bisque  will 
be  perfect.  There's  a  soup  with  real  body, 
and  the  taste  is  terrific — especially  when  it's 
made  with  a  strong  homemade  chicken- 
stock  base,  as  ours  will  be.  Crisp  buttered 
Melba  toast  or  wafers  should  be  served  with 
the  soup. 

The  chicken  mousse  can  be  cooked  in  any 
shape  mold  you  like,  but  I  think  that  for  the 
cold  mousse  it  should  be  a  large  one,  not  in- 
dividual molds.  It  will  occupy  the  center  of  a 
big  platter,  and  around  it  there  will  be 
mounds  of  golden  chicken  aspic,  a  variety  of 
salad  vegetables  and  small  lettuce  cups  filled 
with  hollandaise.  Everything  will  be  ice-cold 
except  the  hollandaise,  which  should  be 
about  room  temperature.  The  vegetables  are 
so  colorful  that  they  can't  help  but  look 
pretty,  and  the  mousse  will  need  some  deco- 
ration to  live  up  to  its  position  as  center  of 
attraction.  A  thin  layer  of  aspic  spotted  with 
rounds  of  truffles,  stuffed  green  olives  or  ripe 
olives  will  make  an  attractive  top — I'll  tell 
you  how  to  do  that  later,  it's  quite  easy — and 
slivers  of  pistachio  nuts  can  be  stuck  in  the 
sides  in  a  porcupine  effect. 

The  corn  sticks,  conserve  and  poires  aux 
/raises  will  complete  the  menu;  and  now  I'd 
better  get  on  with  the  recipes  if  I'm  ever  to 
finish.  We'll  plan  for  six  or  eight,  and  we'll  do 
the  mousse  first  and  fuss  with  the  rest  later. 

CHICKEN   MOUSSE 

Tin-  recipe  is  I  he  same  W  lietlicr  I  be  moussr 
is  l<>  he  served  hoi  or  cold,  and  Mill  (ill  a 
2-quart  mold  or  10  average-size  custard 
cups,  (lula  I 'j-io-.'i-pound  stewing  chicken 
into  pieces;  put  them  in  a  pot  with  a  veal 

bone  lhat  has  about  a  pound  of  meal  on  it 
and  add  2  celerj  Sticks  and  2  carrots.    I'our 

in  7  cups  boiling  water,  cover  and  cook  over 
higb  heat  until  boiling  point  is  reached, 
then  lower  heal  to  simmer.  W  hen  chicken 
has  cooked  an  hour  add  2  good  teaspoons 
sail  and  ' 2  teaspoon  v»  hole  pepper  and  con- 
tinue cooking  until  meat  is  very  lender. 
Remove  chicken  and  \<-al  from  bones.  Re- 
turn hones  ami  all  fat  and  gristle  to  pot. 
,i( Id  1  cup  water,  cover  and  cook  over  high 
heal  for  'j  hour.  Strain  hroth  and  cool  as 
quickly  as  possible  so  that  grease  can  be 
skimmed  off. 

Grind  meal  through  finest  blade  of  meal 
chopper  3  limes.  There  should  he  .>'2  lo  6 
cups  of  ground  meat. 

I\lake  a  cream  sauce  with  1  tablespoons 
butter  or  margarine,  7  tablespoons  flour. 
1<A  cups  chicken  broth  and  1  '2  cups  milk. 
Add  hot  cream  sauce  to  chicken,  stand 
bowl  in  cold  water  and  beat  with  a  wooden 
spoon  until  mixture  blends  into  a  smooth 
paste.     Remove  crusts  from  5  slices  while 


golvelour ffousin 
Problem- BW  GLIDE, 


Glider  troiler  coaches  offer 
you  everything  you  would 
want  in  a  home  of  your 
own—plus  mobility.  Every 
room  is  equipped  with  the 
finest  in  living  comfort. 
Your  Glider  dealer  has  a 
very  liberal  time  payment 
plan  for  your  convenience. 
Write  today  for  the  address 
of  your  nearest  Glider 
dealer    and    free    literature. 

Member 

T  C  M  A 


GLIDER  TRAILER  CO 

1826   W.    KINZIE        •        CHICAGO   11,   III  * 

Get  Into  The 

BIG  MONI-Y 


NOWS  the  time  to  get  your  share 
of  big  subscription  commis- 
sions! You'll  be  amazed  how  easily 
you'll  make  money.  You'll  sell  because 
people  want  to  buy!  Whether  you 
can  spare  only  a  few  hours  each  day 
or  give  your  full  time,  you  can  earn. 
Join  our  Selling  Staff  and  do  it 
now!  We'll  furnish  all  the  supplies 
you  need  without  cost.  Just  send 
your  name  and  address  on  a  penny 
postal  and  let  us  do  the  rest! 

Af.  E.  Nichols 

CURTIS  CIRCULATION  COM  PAIS 

755  Independence  Square,  Phila.  5,  F 


|i'^-M'M!li'Jf- 

Sell  Personal  Christmas 
~  Cards  I 


50. 


Delight    ■     ii   ii  [ends 

with  beaut  if  pi,  new  selections  of 

Name  Imprinted  Christmas  Cards  at 

50  tor  SI  and  !5  for  SI  retail.  You  make 

big  profits  tab  rig  orders  in  apare  time. 

19  BIG  VALUE  ASSORTMENTS 

l  rp  to  50.  i  a  h  profit  on  fast-selling  $1  Box 

Assortment     l  plete  line  for  Christmas, 

I  ■  i  Birthdays,  Gift  Wraps,  Notes 

lowae65<  retail  Stunning  Fine  Arts  box, 
1  lb,  Humorous  ,  ■  ■  other  top-notch 

iken  M  ART  EARNING  NOW! 
Send  ri.i  foi  samples  on  approval. 
HertelArt  Co.,  305  W.Adams  St. 

Dept.  2311,    CHICAGO   6,    ILLINOIS 


FOR' 

I  NAME-' 


"PRIZE'I 
CHRISTMM  i 
ASSORTMEfl 

Only  SfH 


WASHERS, 


Time  Tesied  Since   7876 

VOSS  BROS.  MFG.  CO. 

DAVENPORT,  IOWA,  U.  S.  A.I 


WAXtD  PAPER   S 

E  GREASEPROOF  GLASSINE 
PROTECTS  FOOD/ 

for  Lockers,  Freezers,  Refrigerator! 

HAMERSIF.Y  MFG.  CO.,  GARFIEID,   N.J 


SHOW    FRIENDS    SMART   NEW—  (ff|E     InU 

CHRISTMAS  CARDS  23  ca§ 


For  Selling  M 

50  Boxes  o! 

21  Cards  For ; 


S.IIiiik  50  bi«  v.ilu.f  21->.,r<l  Christmas  Assort 
mcntsattl     paysyou$25  i  .^\,  M.ik.-.-xtra  profits 

wlthMdlfl  tsforChristmas&Every 

Si  ,i  ioni  ry.  Write  for  21-card  box  on  ap- 
proval an. I   Ik!  ]      ampli     of  Name-Imprinted/    send  FOR 
I  i    Car<lsat508i25for$landup.Actnow!\«...B.M7B 

PHILLIPSCARDCC. . 975  HuntSt., Newton. Mass-V*™         S 


MONEY  FOR  YOU  S2S  ™«1*mpM 


money-makers. 

I     Ira  bonus. 

I  a]    '.r<»y.il. 

EMPIRE    CARD.   21S    Fox   St..   Elmira.    N.  Y. 


LADIES'  HOME  JOLKN  U. 
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3  cover  bread  with  cold  milk, and  when 

ighly  saturated  squeeze  out  most  of 

J    add  bread  to  chicken  and  beat  again. 

a  lot  of  talk  about  beating  here- 

■  -and  l*m  not   through  yet,  but  you 

have  to  knock  yourself  out  and  the 

I ;'  the  job  is  easy. 

J  i  ;n  mixture  is  really  cold,  put  bowl  in 

of  ice  water,  add  4  egg  yolks  and  beat, 

ei  add    1   cup   slightly    whipped    heavy 

.; ,,,   a   little   at   a    time,    beating   eon- 

\i  y.    Beat  4  egg  whites  until  stiff,  fold 

B    in   until    thoroughly    blended,    and 

f 
I 


not  suggesting   any  other   season- 

ian  salt   and   white  pepper    because 

t  this  to  taste  like  real  chicken,  and 

;  a  delicate  flavor.    However,   a  tea- 

or  two  of  any  good  Chinese  season- 

awder,  gourmet  or  chicken  bouillon 

vjer  may   be  added   because  they   will 

make    the    chicken    taste    more 

eny. 

t  ase   large   or   individual    molds   well 

I  butter  or  margarine  and  spoon  in  the 

»ise.  As  you  proceed  with  this  job  tap 

ejiolds  occasionally  on  the  table  to  re- 

<  the  air  bubbles,  and   when  you  are 

i  ed  insert  a  silver  knife  over  and  over 

.    to  get  out  more  bubbles.  This  is  very 

i)*rtant,  so  give  it  the  works,  because 

cubbies  are  there  whether  or  not  you 

ti  cthem.  Fill  molds  almost  to  the  top. 

n  nousse  will  expand  during  poaching, 

1  ettles  down  as  it  cools.    Cover  molds 

t  greased  paper — I  use  typewriter  paper 

bed  with  salad  oil — put  them  in  a  pan 

4  rm  water  and  set 

1  300°   F.   oven    to         -i^^-—^— 


^  If  we  were  all  given  by  magic 
^  the  power  to  read  each  other's 
thoughts,  I  suppose  the  first  effect 
would  be  to  dissolve  all  friendships. 
The  second  effect,  however,  might  be 
excellent,  for  the  world  without 
friends  would  be  intolerable,  and  we 
should  learn  to  like  each  other  with- 
out needing  a  veil  of  illusion  to  con- 
ceal from  ourselves  that  we  did  not 
think  our  friends  absolutely  perfect. 
— BERTRAND  RUSSELL. 


Coking  time  will 
[nd  on  size  and 
ae  of  molds.  In- 
i  ual  custard-cup 
d!s  will  need  about 
linites;  a  ring 
3  ,  33  to  40  min- 
e  but  a  deep  mold, 
cilas  the  one  I  used 
rilie  cold  mousse, 
k>  55  minutes  to  an 
t.  Anyhow,  when 
(nousse  is  done  it 
libe  puffed  up  and  ^^^^^^^^^^^^^^ 
r  to  the  touch.  ^■^^^^^^^^■^^B 
fwto  the  unmold- 

u  and  I'll  assume  the  mousse  has  been 
qed  the  day  before  or  the  morning  of  the 

I,  the  mousse  is  to  be  served  hot  it 
did  be  left  in  the  mold  in  the  refrigera- 
r  hen  reheated  in  a  water  bath  and  un- 
cled shortly  before  serving.  Run  a 
i  jla  around  the  edge,  turn  upside  down 
i  platter,  then  tip  mold  slightly  to  let 
•  1. 

I  :he  mousse  is  to  be  served  cold,  remove 
:  >m  oven  and  let  it  stand  10  minutes 
1  re  you  invert  it.  It  needn't  be  un- 
[led  onto  the  platter  on  which  it  is  to 
:rved  because,  once  cold,  it  is  easy  to 
i  lie;  but  if  it  is  to  be  moved,  the  sur- 
Jon  which  it  is  turned  out  should  be 
hed  with  salad  oil  to  prevent  sticking. 
]t  stand,  inverted,  for  5  minutes  before 

emove  mold;  cover  at  once  with  wax 
r  to  prevent  drying  and  as  soon  as  it  is 

store  in  refrigeralor. 

ksOKTEO  UOItS  D'OEVVHES 

18  Avorados.  With  a  spoon  remove  the 
i|«  of  1  small,  ripe  avocado  and  sprinkle 
[.  1  tablespoon  lemon  juice.  Add  a  few 
4>s  garlic  juice,  1  scant  teaspoon  salt, 

iaspoon  white  pepper,  1  teaspoon  prc- 
d  mustard  and  1  tablespoon  melted 
er  or  margarine.  Press  yolks  of  3  or  6 
1-cooked  eggs  through  a  sieve  and  add 
pt  half  of  this  to  the  mixture.  Mash 
ti  wire  potato  masher,  and  when  thor- 
liily  blended  press  through  a  sieve. 
i.e  for  seasoning  and  add  more  if 
ded.  If  the  color  is  not  a  good  green, 
I  a  drop  or  two  of  blue  vegetable  coloring 
ompensate  for  the  yellow  of  the  egg 
L  Mix  rest  of  egg  yolk  with  1  table- 
in  melted  butter  or  margarine,  1  table- 
in  vinegar,  and  sugar,  salt  and  pepper 
»ste.  Fill  the  egg  whites  with  avocado 
ture  and  decorate  with  a  little  ->f  the 
yolk  puree,  using  a  pastry  tube  or  a 
e. 

n-and-Shrimp  Vinaigrette*.  Mix  V2 
nd  cooked  fresh  or  frozen  shrimp  with 
p  cooked  peas,  and  combine  with  sauce 
ie  of  5  tablespoons  salad  oil,  2  table- 
ins  vinegar,  'A  teaspoon  salt,  V2  tea- 
>n  sugar,  '/b  teaspoon  paprika  and  1 
poon  each  of  chopped  parsley,  green 
per,  onion  and  chives. 


I  iun-il  lish.  Fresh  or  frozen  fillets  of 
haddock,  tuna,  flounder  or  sole  arc  good 
for  Ibis  dish,  anil  1  large  or  2  small  fillets 
will  be  plenty.  Cut  the  fish  into  bite-size 
pieces,  sprinkle  with  salt  and  cover  with 
iee  cubes  and  a  little  Water.  Eel  stand  I 
hour,  wash  in  cold  water  ami  cover  with 
lime  juice.  Lemon  juice  will  do  if  you  can  "I 
get  limes.  The  fish  v»ill  become  firm  and 
white  under  ibis  cold  cooking,  or  pickling, 
process.  Let  stand  \>2  hour  and  again  wash 
with  cold  water.  Peel  a  firm,  ripe  tomato, 
remove  watery  pulp  and  seeds,  cut  into 
cubes  and  add  to  fish.  I'm  torn  between 
two  sauces  for  limed  fish,  coconut  cream 
and  soya  sauce  with  horse-radish.  I  gave 
you  the  recipe  for  coconut  cream  last  No- 
vember, but  I'll  skip  lightly  over  it  again. 
Grind  the  peeled  meal  of  a  coconut 
several  limes.  Measure  coconut  ami  pour 
over  it  from  '/2  to  .V»  its  quantity  of  hoi 
milk.  Let  stand  20  minutes  and  squeeze 
through  a  firm  clolh  to  extract  every  bit  of 
flavor  from  the  coconut.  Don't  expect  the 
cream  to  be  thick — it  will  be  about  the  con- 
sistency of  milk.  Store  in  refrigerator, 
and  before  serving  beat  a  little  and  strain 
through  a  sieve  to  eliminate  a  creamy 
scum  that  forms  on  the  top.  If  we  could 
get  fresh  ripe  coconuts  here  we  wouldn't 
need  to  add  milk,  but  the  ones  we  get  arc 
apt  to  be  dry.  Pour  the  cream  over  the  fish 
and  add  some  freshly  ground  black  pep- 
per. If  you  want  a  more  tangy  sauce,  mix 
horse-radish  with  Chinese  soya  sauce  (soy 
sauce)  until  it's  as  hot  as  you  can  take  it 
and  pour  this  over  the  fish.  Honestly,  I 
can't  say  which  sauce 
^^^^^^^^_^^_  I  like  better,  but  you 
can't  go  wrong  which- 
ever you  choose. 
1H;ra  irilh  Simiic 
I'iauant.  Select 
evenly  sized  spears  of 
young  okra,  boil  in 
sailed  water  until  ten- 
der, drain  and  put  in 
refrigerator.  Make  a 
sauce  of  l/2  cup  may- 
onnaise, 2  tablespoons 
chili  sauce,  1  table- 
spoon Worcestershire 
sauce  and  a  dash  or 
^^^^^^^^^^^^^        two    of   Tabasco.     To 

in  one  side  of  the 
dish  and  the  okra  in  the  other.  I  love  to 
pick  up  the  okra  with  my  fingers,  dip  it  into 
the  sauce  and  bite  it  off,  but  that's  a  little 
messy  for  this  occasion  and  it  can  be 
eaten  with  a  fork. 

IliiiM  and  Onion  liinas.  Slice  small 
cooked  heels  and  let  them  stand  in  their 
juice  to  which  sail,  sugar,  pepper  and  vine- 
gar have  been  added  to  taste.  To  serve, 
drain,  sprinkle  with  salad  oil  and  cover 
with  rings  of  fairly  small  sliced  onions. 
■In lir urn-  of  Veal  or  Pork  Salad.  If 
you  have  a  little  leftover  veal  or  pork  on 
hand,  that's  fine.  If  not,  buy  1  good-sized 
chop  of  pork  or  veal  ami  saute  until  tender. 
The  meat  should  be  cut  into  thin,  slender 
strips.  To  1  cup  julienne  of  meat  add  lit 
cups  finely  shredded  lettuce  and  'A  cup 
minced  celery  and  toss  with  mayonnaise. 
Itaic  Yi'tn'lahlt'H.  Arrange  an  attractive 
dish  of  radish  roses,  carrot  strips,  small 
flowerets  of  cauliflower  and  green-pepper 
strips.  All  or  two  of  these  would  be  fine, 
but  there  should  be  some  raw  vegetables 
to  dunk  in  the  mayonnaise  or  sauces. 
Vraf  en  iielee.  This  recipe  will  make 
more  than  enough  for  one  party,  but  don't 
worry.  Veal  en  gelee  is  a  delicious  Krs 
d'oeuvre  and  il  will  keep  quite  a  long  time 
under  refrigeration.  Get  a  calf's  foot  and 
tongue,  wash  thoroughly  and  barely  cover 
with  cold  water  and  '/2  cup  vinegar.  Add  \2 
teaspoon  whole  pepper,  2  cloves,  1  teaspoon 
salt,  1  tablespoon  sugar,  1  bay  leaf.  1  clove 
garlic,  1  medium  onion  and  1  stick  celery. 
Bring  to  a  rolling  boil,  lower  heat  and  skim 
carefully.  Cover  and  simmer  gently.  When 
tongue  is  tender,  remove  it  and  let  the 
calf's  foot  continue  to  cook,  uncovered, 
until  it  is  tender.  Plunge  tongue  into  cold 
water,  peel  off  skin  and  allow  to  cool.  Cut 
tongue  into  neat  little  squares  about  "4 
inch  in  size  and  chop  3  canned  pimientos 
into  small  pieces.  When  calf's  foot  is  tender, 
take  it  out  of  pot  and  strain  broth,  which 
will  be  considerably  reduced  in  bulk.  We'll 
want  approximately  'A  broth  to  44  meat  by 
cup  measurement.  Cut  meat  from  calf's 
foot  into  cubes  and  put  this,  with  the 
tongue  and  pimicnto,  into  square  re- 
frigerator dishes.  Taste  broth,  add  season- 
ing if  needed  and  pour  it,  hot,  over  the 
meat  in  the  proportions  indicated.  Store 
(Conlinueil  on  Page  113) 
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Clever  Mrs.  Frank  D.  Holmes  makes  delicious 
in  fifteen  minutes  after  fruit  is  prepared 


.»», 


"I'm  a  busy  mother  and  house- 
wife. I  dressmake  for  my  two 
daughters  and  myself  and  take 
an  active  interest  in  school  and 
civic  affairs.  Nevertheless,  I  find 
time  to  make  my  family  treats 
like  Cherry-Peach  Jam.  I  make 
it  with  Certo— as  anybody  can 
who  wants  to  avoid  the  hard 
work  and  uncertainty  of  old- 

.  fashioned  methods. 


>~ 


"^  MOUNT  VERNON 

N.  Y. 


'Easy  trick— adding  Certo— but 

it  cuts  boiling  time  to  only  one 
minute!  For  Cherry-Peach  Jam, 
I  use  the  Peach  Jam  recipe  in 
the  booklet  of  90  recipes  that 
comes  under  the  label  of  each 
Certo  bottle.  But  instead  of  3 
pounds  of  peaches,  I  use  \xh. 
pounds  ripe  peaches  and  PA 
pounds  ripe  red  sour  cherries. 
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"In  fifteen  minutes  after  the 
fruit  is  prepared,  I'm  putting 
away  finished,  paraffined  glass- 
es! That's  how  simple  the  Certo 
method  is.  And  not  a  worry  in 
the  world  that  my  jam  will  be 
runny,  when  I  follow  the  Certo 
method  exactly!  Certo  is  the 
original  liquid  pectin  that  helps 
all  fruits  jell  just  right. 


^  frkiw  mutual 
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"The  short  boil,  with  Certo.  prevents 
loss  of  fruit  juice.  So  I  get  four 
more  finished  glasses  than  the  same 
amount  of  fruit  would  yield  by  old- 
fashioned  long- boil  methods.  It's 
fresh -flavored,  too  — like  the  ripe 
fresh  fruit —  wonderful.  Do  filf  up 
your  cupboard  shelves  this  month. 
Try  making  jams  and  jellies  this 
quick  successful  way  — with  Certo." 
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revolutionized   by  Wieners 


and  Barbecue  Sauce., 


separate  in  can 


"Sack  o'  sauce" 
is  easy  to  open. 


flavor   kept 


by  Sack  O'Sauo 
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Barbecue  Sauce 

I*  SEALED  SACK  A 


So  different  it's 
patented 


See  how  tempting —  and 
easy  to  serve!   A  meal  for  the 
family  in  one  can. 


U.  S.  GOVERNMENT 
INSPECTED 


WIENERS  that  get  their 
FLAVOR  from  the  meat  itself 

Made  solely  of  SELECTED  Beef  and  Pork  .  .  . 
absolutely  no  cereal  filler  added  .  .  .  only  mild 
seasoning  to  bring  out  the  goodness  of  the  meats. 


Now  comes  a  new  way  of  packing  foods— an  inven- 
tion which  makes  it  possible  to  can  two  delightful 
food  flavors  together  and  yet  keep  them  unmixed 
—a  wonderful  new  product  for  dinners,  hurry- 
up  meals,  or  snacks  that  satisfy  robust  appetites. 
Note  the  picture  of  a  can  of  Oscar  Mayer  all- meat 
Wieners,  with  Barbecue  Sauce 
in   a  flavor-tight   sack  that 
keeps  flavors  separate  and  fresh 
—a  meat  dish  with  "trimmings" 
that  you  can  always  have  on 
hand  ready  to  heat  and  serve 
in  a  few  minutes. 
WM  W0  '  The   wieners   are   all   meat  — 

absolutely  no  cereal  filler  add- 


ed. You  notice  the  all-meat  firmness  and  goodness 
with  the  first  bite  because  they  are  made  solely  of 
selected  extra  lean  beef  and  flavory,  tender  pork. 
We  use  only  mild  seasoning— they  get  their  flavor 
from  the  meat  itself. 

And  the  delicious  mild  bar- 
becue sauce— voted  first  choice 
of  27  recipes  tested— adds  satis- 
fying flavor  to  the  plump?  juicy, 
all-meat  wieners.  Try  this  de- 
lightful, economical  food  treat. 
At  all  good  food  stores — buy 
several  cans  today. 


Also  plain  without  sauce 
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(Continued  from  Page  111) 
ill  refrigerator.  When  cold,  the  hrolh  will 
I  ave  formed  a  stiff  jelly.  To  serve,  cut  the 
leal  en  gelee  into  finger-sized  strips  and 
sprinkle  with  a  little  salad  oil  and  vinegar. 
|"his  is  a  very  popular  appetizer  with  us 
i  nd  I  often  serve  it  in  strips  big  enough 
lo  be  eaten  with  the  fingers. 

With  the  assorted  hors  d'oeuvres  serve 
hin  sandwiches  made  of  pumpernickel,  sour 
:  ye  or  Swedish  bread  spread  with  butter  or 
nargarine  or  a  half-and-half  mixture  of  one 
if  these  and  cream  cheese. 

»EAS  AND  WATER   CHESTNUTS 

(lo  serve  if  mousse  is  hot) 
ilice  water  chestnuts  in   thin  rounds  to 
nake  2  cups.  (In  case  you  can't  get  them, 
■se  canned  button  mushrooms  instead.) 

j  *ut  them  in  4  cups  chicken  broth  and 
immer  10  minutes.  Into  another  pan 
>our  a  little  boiling  water  over  peas  and 
:ook    them    for   about    10  minutes.    Drain 

peas,    put    them    with    broth    and    water 

phestnuls  and  cook  until  peas  are  tender. 
The  water  chestnuts 
never     will     become 
lender,  which  is  their 

virtue.    They    retain 

(their    crispness   no 

Imatter    how    long 

they're      cooked. 

'Taste,  add  gourmet 

powder    and    salt    if 

needed   and   thicken 

with     cornstarch 

mixed     with     cold 

water.  Cook, stirring 

constantly,  until  the 

sauce  has  about  the 

same    thickness     as 

very  thin  gravy,  and 

is   clear  and   glossy. 

.Serve  vegetables   on 

same     platter     with 

mousse  and  garnish 

with  parsley  or  water 

Eress  and  a  few  spots 
fchoppedpimienlo. 


rather  hard  to  gel  ami  frightfull)  expen- 
siv« — use  slices  of  big  stuffed  or  ripe  olives 

instead.  When  aspic  in  plate  and  pan  be- 
gins to  congeal,  add  the  pieces  of  truffle  or 

olive,  sparing  tbem  event)  in  whatever 
pattern    you    cl >.<•    and     pressing     them 

down  a  little  so  thai  the}  will  be  firmly  em- 
bedded in  aspic.  The  plate  will  contain  the 
decoration  for  the  top  of  your  mousse  and 
the  pan  will  hold  thicker  slabs  lo  be  used 
around  it.  \\  ben  the  rest  of  the  aspic  barely 
begins  to  thicken,  spoon  a  thin  layer  of  it 
into  the  plate  and  put  the  rest  in  the  pan. 
The  aspic  in  the  plate  shouldn't  be  much 
more  than  M*  inch  thick — just  thick 
enough  to  handle. 

If  your  mousse  has  a  flat,  solid  top,  cut 
the  aspic  into  4  wedges — as  if  you  were 
cutting  a  pie  into  4  pieces — and,  using  a 
pancake  turner,  transfer  each  wedge  from 
plate  to  top  of  mousse.  You'll  find  the;  can 
befitted  together  easily  and  any  aspic  thai 
sticks  out  beyond  the  edge  of  the  top  can 
be  cut  off.  If  you've  used  a  mold  with  a 
lube,  as  I  did,  take  a  biscuit  cutler  the  size 
of  I  he  hole  in  the  mousse  and  with  il  enl  a 
ring  in  the  center  of 


•      •*•••••* 


ten 


or 


111    EVE  Tit  I  Ell 


Now  we'll  go  back 
to  the  cold  mousse, 
its  decoration  and 
vegetable  garnishes 
and  the  soup  that 
precedes  it. 


MIMIIKMIM- 

TOillATO 

BISQUE 

Chop  '/j  pound  fresh 
mushrooms  into 
tiny  pieces.  Melt  a 
little  butler  or  mar- 
garine in  a  skillet, 
add  chopped  mush- 
rooms and  1  finely 
minced  clove  garlic, 
and  saute  a  few 
minutes  —  d  o  n  "  I 
brown.  Add  4  cups 
chicken    broth    and 

1|'2  cups  tomato  sauce  and  heal  to  boiling 
point.  In  the  top  of  a  double  boiler  make 
a  thin  cream  sauce  of  3  tablespt>ons  butter 
or  margarine,  3  tablespoons  flour  and  3 
cups  milk  or  milk  and  cream.  Mix  two  hot 
liquids  and  season  with  salt,  J£  teaspoon 
sugar  and  a  pinch  of  cayenne  pepper.  Make 
the  soup  any  time  that  suits  your  con- 
venience— it  reheats  perfectly — and  serve 
with  a  teaspoon  of  whipped  cream  and  a 
few  dashes  of  paprika  topping  each  cup. 

ASPIC 

You'll  need  9  cups  chicken  broth  in  all  for 
the  cold  mousse  dinner:  4  for  the  soup,  l'/x 
for  the  mousse  and  3'/i  for  the  aspic,  so 
some  stretching  is  indicated.  This  can  be 
done  by  cooking  with  the  chicken  and  veal 
an  extra  piece  of  veal  and  bone,  some 
canned  chicken  broth  or  bouillon  powder 
or  cubes  and  water,  but  be  sure  that  the 
broth  has  a  strong  chicken  flavor.  To  make 
aspic,  clarify  3J4  cups  broth,  bring  to  a 
boil  and  dissolve  in  it  1&  envelopes  iinfla- 
vored  gelatin  which  has  been  softened  in  !4 
cup  cold  water.  Stir  in  2  drops  yellow 
vegetable  coloring.  Grease  a  flat  plate  and 
a  small  square  or  oblong  cake  pan  with 
salad  oil  and  pour  a  thin  coating  of  broth 
into  each.  Set  these  in  refrigerator  and 
put  bowl  containing  the  rest  of  the  broth 
in  cold  water. 

Cut  a  few  truffles  into  thin  slices  and  cut 
each  slice  into  a  perfect  round  with 
the  inside  ring  of  a  doughnut  cutter. 
If  you   don't    have   truffles — and    they're 


Asphalt,  the  grass;  lamppost,  the  tree; 
Brook  and  fish  gleam  of  tin  debris — 

What  a  garden  for  sweet  Ann 
Whose  two  names  open  like  a  fan! 

What  bird  chorale  of  screeching 

cars, 
What  alley  dusk  in  neon  stars! 

Angels  sigh  with  singing  breath, 
"No  flowers  for  Ann-Elisabeth." 

■i 
But  Ann  is  smiling  in  a  dream 
Of  willow  earth  and  flowered 
stream; 


the  aspic.  Kcmove 
this  center,  cut  the 
remaining  aspic  into 
3  or  4  pieces,  and 
transfer  these  to  the 
top,  fitting  them 
neatly.  This  may 
sound  like  a  fancy 
ami  difficult  job,  but 
il  isn't  a  bit  hard  to 
do  and  il  looks  so 
pretty. 

For  a  ring  mold, 
cut  the  aspic  into 
stiips  or  pie-shaped 
wedges  and  drape 
them  over  the  top  of 
I  lie  mousse.  Deco- 
rate the  sides  by 
sticking  long  slivers 
of  pistachio  nuts 
into  the  mousse. 
And  if  you  don't 
want  to  bother  with 
the  aspic  decora  I  ion . 
you  could  stick  pis- 
tachios all  over  the 
mousse  and  get  a 
very  pretty  effect. 

To  serve,  put  the 
mousse  in  the  center 
of  a  platter  and  sur- 
round with  slabs  of 
aspic,  cut  from  the 
aspic  in  the  pan  into 
any  shapes  you  like, 
crisp  slices  of  radish, 
cucumber  and  green 
pepper  which  have 
been  sprinkled  with 
French  dressing,  and 
lettuce  cups  filled  with 
hollandaise.  In  cut- 
ting the  aspic  you  will 
accumulate  some  ragged  pieces.  Cut  these 
into  cubes  and  put  in  the  center  of  the  mold 
or  in  groups  around  it.  I  hope  you'll  use  the 
easy  hollandaise  recipe  I  gave  you  in  my 
April  Conversation  Piece. 

CORN   STICKS 

Sift  together  1  </2  cups  flour,  l'/2  cups  corn 
meal,  2  tablespoons  sugar,  2'/2  teaspoons 
salt  and  2  teaspoons  baking  powder.  Into 
a  bowl  put  1 5£  cups  buttermilk,  add  1  scant 
teaspoon  baking  soda,  stir  well  and  add  2 
well-beaten  eggs  and  3  tablespoons  melted 
butter  or  margarine.  Add  dry  ingredients 
and  blend  quickly.  Grease  corn-stick  pans 
and  place  in  preheated  425°  F.  oven  for  5 
minutes.  Fill  pans  ft  full  of  bailer  and 
bake  at  425°  F.  until  well  puffed  up  and 
slightly  browned — 20  to  25  minutes. 

PEACH-AND-NUT   CONSERVE 

Combine  6  cups  peaches,  peeled  and  cut 
into  cubes,  juice  of  2  lemons,  25  mara- 
schino cherries  cut  into  quarters,  l'A  cups 
broken  nut  meats  and  344  cups  sugar. 
Cook  until  thick,  about  25  minutes,  and 
slir  often. 

POIRES   AUX   PRAISES 

The  sauce  is  the  only  cooking  job  connected 
with  this  dessert,  so  I'll  give  it  first. 

Strawberry  Foam 
In  the  top  of  a  double  boiler  combine  2 
tablespoons  butter  or  margarine,  1  table- 
spoon flour  and    J£  cup  sugar.    Let  these 


Bright  marigold,  a  butterfly 
Is  the  sun  in  her  small  sky. 

Little  Ann  knows  mysteries: 
Where  I  am,  there  God  is. 

Where  God  is,  field  or  street, 
A  garden  grows  for  His  feet. 

•     •••••*•• 


Two  Popular  Favorites 
Join  To  Make 

GELATINE  DESSERTS 


LIKE  to  hear  your  family  say  "Let's 
J  have  it  again"?  Then  serve  delicious 
gelatine  desserts  made  with  Kool-Aid 
and  Knox.  Here's  the  home-made  good- 
ness they  really  enjoy  because  you  can 
control  the  flavor  by  adapting  the  recipe 
to  their  particular  taste-satisfaction. 
Choose  from  SIX  zestful  Kool-Aid 
flavors  to  give  them  tempting  variety. 
Try  this  appetizing,  easy-to-make  recipe. 


MIX  THOROUGHLY:  l/2  package 
( 1  Vi  level  tablespoons )  Kool- 
Aid,  any  flavor;  Vi  cup  sugar;   1  enve- 
lope Knox  Gelatine. 
Add:    1    cup   boiling  water.   Stir  until 
thoroughly  dissolved. 
Add:  -%  cup  cold  water.  Turn  into  mold 
that  has  been  rimed  in  cold  water  and 
place  in  refrigerator. 
NOTE:  This  base  recipe  adapts  itself  to 
any  gelatine  dessert  or  salad  using  fruit, 
nuts,  whipped  cream,  vegetables,  etc. 
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Were's  a  test  of  wax  papers 


THREE  REASONS  WHY  WOMEN  CHOOSE  CUT-RITE 


':\^^  3 


WAXgD  THROUGH 
ANO   THROUGH  / 


Torn  your  leftover  dishes  into  compli- 
ment-winnersl  The  minute  you  clear  the 

table  wrap  that  piece  nl   mast,  those  extra 

(aimts  in  Cut-Rite.  Cut-Rite  is  waxed 
through  and  through  .  .  .  not  just  surface- 
waxed  ...  to  preserve  fresh-food  flavor. 


Line  cake  pans  with  extra-heav)  Cut-Kite 
...saves  dishwashing,  makes  cake  easier 
to  turn  out.  Cut-Rite  won't  split.  Wax  won't 
(lake  off;  moisture  won't  soak  through.  You 
can  save  icebox  space  by  wrapping  small 
things  small  to  tuck  in  corners 


»£0.   U.S.   PAI.  OFF. 


TEARS  OFF  QUICK  AND  CLEAN  / 

No  waste,  no  mess.  Cut-Rite's  famous  cutting  edge  tears  evenly,  always.  Makes  it  so 

convenient,  so  easy  to  use.  Keep  Cut-Rite  handy  I  A  Scott  Paper  Product. 

MORE  WOMEN  USB  CUT- RITE  THAN  ANY  OTHER  WAX  PAPER 


cook  over  water  10  minutes,  stirring  fre- 
quently. Press  strawberries  through  a  fine 
sieve  to  make  I  '(  cups  juice  and  pulp,  and 
add  1  tahlcs|>oon  lemon  juice.  Pour  this 
into  ingredients  in  double  boiler  and  stir 
until  thick  and  smooth.  \\  hen  cold,  fold  in 
I  beaten  egg  white  and  '.i"cup  heavy  cream 
which  has  been  whipped.  If  you  like,  .'t 
tablespoons  brandy  or  kirsch  may  be  added 
for  extra  flavor. 

Wash,  dry  ami  stem  some  line  ripe  straw- 
berries ami  sprinkle  sparingly  with  con- 
fectioners' sugar  an  hour  before  they  are 
to  be  used1.  Store  in  refrigerator.  The  sugar 
will  draw  out  enough  juice  to  form  a  glaze 
over  the  berries.  Chill  a  can  of  Rartlett 
pears.  Arrange  the  two  fruits  on  a  platter 
and  serve  the  sauce  in  a  separate  bowl,  ei- 
ther in  I  he  center  of  the  plat  teror  beside  it. 

Serriee.  I've  used  up  so  much  precious 
magazine  space  that  I've  just  about  talked 
myself  out  of  this  service  deal,  so  I'll  make  a 


forced  exit — still  talking.  I  think  this  meal — 
or,  rather,  these  meals — should  be  eaten  at 
the  table,  but  both  menus  are  perfect  for  self- 
service,  and  that  makes  everything  easy  for 
the  hostess.  If  it's  to  be  hot  mousse,  the 
guests  can  fill  their  hors  d'oeuvres  plates  be- 
fore they  go  to  the  table;  if  it's  cold  mousse, 
the  hot  soup  can  be  at  each  place  before  they 
sit  down— and  from  there  on  the  pattern  is 
simple,  with  or  without  help.  No  one  minds 
getting  up  from  the  table  to  serve  himself 
and,  really,  with  food  as  pretty  to  look  at  as 
this  will  be,  everyone  should  have  a  chance 
to  see  it  before  your  carefully  arranged 
platters  are  disturbed.  While  self-service  is 
going  on  you  can  do  some  sleight  of  hand  with 
the  used  dishes  and  your  guests  will  return  to 
a  table  that  l<x>ks  as  charming  as  it  did  at  the 
beginning  of  the  meal.  One  thing  you  can  be 
sure  of:  no  one  will  be  cool  to  this  dinner,  no 
matter  which  temperature  line  you  take. 


ALL    Til  IS- A  Ml    A    I  HKI/KH    TOO! 

(Continued  from  Page  60) 
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home  freezer,  an  upright  model,  is  what  finally 
threw  it  for  a  loop.  I  do  love  to  cook,  but 
right  now  the  kitchen  discourages  me!" 

There  wasn't  a  place  to  put  a  chair  to  sit 
down  in,  she  said,  and  she  had  to  keep  the 
ironer  in  the  bathroom,  and  the  freezer  stood 
over  a  register — of  all  places. 

There  are  five  in  the  family:  husband,  wife 
and  three  children,  and  they  live  on  a  small 
farm  a  few  miles  out  of  the  town  where  Mr. 
T.  works.  They  raise  chickens  and  grow  fruits 
and  vegetables,  which  will  keep  their  new 
freezing  center  busy. 

And  what  a  freezing  center  it  is !  It  really 
dazzles  me.  The  freezer  itself  is  an  upright 
model,  which  looks 
like  a  refrigerator,  and 
offers  the  maximum 
storage  space  with  a 
minimum  floor  space. 
Beside  the  freezer,  the 
Journal  planned  stor- 
age cabinets  for  the 
freezing  supplies,  and 
this  makes  freezing  a 
special  joy.  A  handy 
wall  chart  gives  an  in- 
ventory of  frozen  food, 
so  meals  can  be  planned 
without  diving  through 
the  freezer  contents. 

And  how  was  room 
made  for  this  business- 
like beauty  spot?  By 
efficient  reorganization 
of  all  the  service  units 
in  the  kitchen,  and  a  ^^^^^^^^^^ 
few  structural  changes  ^^^^^^^^^^ 
that  the  Journal  staff 
decided  were  vital.  One  window  was  widened 
to  let  in  more  light  and  air;  the  porch  door 
was  moved  to  where  the  former  porch  win- 
dow had  been,  thus  making  an  extra  wall 
usable  for  equipment.  The  area  above  the 
wall  cabinets  was  enclosed  to  improve  the 
looks  of  the  room  and  eliminate  dust-catching 
spaces,  and  this  enclosure  was  carried  across 
doorways  and  over  the  sink,  with  lights  re- 
cessed in  the  bottom  surfaces. 

Next,  the  Journal  staff  developed  a  kitchen 
plan  that  would  make  the  equipment  con- 
venient and  usable.  The  range,  sink  and  re- 
frigerator were  grouped  into  the  step-saving 
and  easy-to-use  U-shaped  arrangement,  with 
the  sink  placed  under  the  garden  window. 

Steel  cabinets  were  installed  between  the 
working  appliances,  providing  both  work  sur- 
faces and  storage  for  equipment  and  supplies 
right  where  they  would  be  needed.  A  nine- 
inch  space  between  the  range  and  the  chimney 
now  holds  trays  above  the  counter  and  sliding 
towel  racks  below.  Open  shelves  over  the 
refrigerator  make  room  for  recipe  books 
and  extra  bowls. 

With  the  business  of  cooking  thus  cen- 
tralized, the  kitchen  now  accommodated  a 
laundry  center  on  the  other  side  of  the  dining- 
room  door  from  the  freezing  center. 
The  ironer  was  placed  over  the  register. 
It  does  not  interfere  with  the  heat— and 
the  warm  air  helps  dry  the  clothes.   The 


BV  Each  wedding  which  takes  place 
■f  in  the  famous  "Church  in  tbe 
Wildwood"  is  concluded  by  a  brief 
ceremony  not  found  in  tbe  ritual. 
As  the  newlyweds  leave  the  sanctu- 
ary, the  pastor  stops  them  in  the 
vestibule  and  tells  the  bride  that 
tradition  requires  her  to  ring  the 
church  bell.  Invariably,  the  bride 
pulls  the  bell  rope — and  finds  herself 
unable  to  swing  the  heavy  bell. 
The  minister  then  motions  to  the 
bridegroom  to  help  her.  As  the  old 
bell  peals  out  under  their  combined 
strength,  he  concludes  the  unique 
ceremony  with  the  statement:  "Re- 
member, you'll  find  married  life 
much  like  the  bell  rope;  it  is  much 
easier  when  you  pull  together!" 

—  WEBB  B.   GARRISON. 


automatic  washer  went  in  the  corner — the 
old  washbasin  was  taken  out,  but  the  pipes 
made  an  easy  hookup  for  water  supply  and 
drain.  Above  the  washer  went  a  cupboard  for 
laundry  supplies.  Above  the  ironer  open 
shelves  were  built  for  ironing  accessories  and 
the  radio,  with  an  open  recess  to  make  room 
for  the  ironing  board — formerly  hidden  in  the 
bathroom.  Now  at  ironing  time,  the  ironer 
or  the  board  may  be  set  up  in  the  middle  of 
the  room  without  interfering  with  anyone 
walking  through  the  kitchen. 

Overhead  a  fluorescent  ceiling  light  gives  a 
good,  clear  light  in  the  evening  if  Mrs.  T. 
wants  to  seal  up  a  few  boxes  of  strawberries 

for  freezing,  put  down 

■■■■^■■■■■■1  extra  Saturday-night 
baked  beans,  or  chile 
con  carne. 

And  last  but  far  from 
least  was  the  new  wall 
covering,  which  is  wash- 
able striped  wall  fabric 
in  silver  and  blue  and 
white.  It  is  hung  hori- 
zontally, which  seems 
to  lower  the  old-fash- 
ioned, nine-foot-high 
ceiling  and  carries  the 
eye  pleasantly  from 
one  center  to  another. 
It  also  gives  texture  to 
the  room,  something 
kitchens  so  often  lack. 
Dark  blue  linoleum- 
tile  floor  covering, 
^^^^_____  lighter  blue  doors  and 
■^■■■■■^■^■■■s™  ceiling,  blue-and-white 
plastic  counter  tops 
give  the  room  color  and  are  practical  too. 
Gay  red  accessories  strike  a  bright  rfote. 

The  small  glass-enclosed  porch  opening  from 
the  kitchen  was  put  to  use  as  a  breakfast- 
sitting  room,  a  lovely  place  to  rest,  with  room 
for  a  table,  chairs  and  a  porch  glider. 

It's  a  far  cry  now  from  the  pretty  hopeless 
setup  Mrs.  T.  began  with.  Then,  in  the  al- 
most eleven-foot-square  kitchen,  the  equip- 
ment was  arranged  any  which  way.  The 
range  was  tucked  in  by  the  chimney,  the  sink 
had  no  counter  space,  the  freezer  and  the  re- 
frigerator boxed  in  the  door  to  the  dining 
rwm  like  canyon  walls.  Between  the  range 
and  sink,  a  sadly  inadequate  bank  of  cabinets 
held  utensils  and  supplies.  The  counters 
were  low  and  backbreaking  to  work  at, 
and  the  wall  cupboards  so  low  that  the  space 
above  the  counters  was  dark  and  awkward, 
and  the  highest  shelves  practically  useless. 
Now  the  work  centers  are  organized  to 
save  time,  temper  and  energy,  with  a  place 
for  everything  and  everything  in  its  place. 
And  somehow  the  color  makes  the  kitchen 
warm  and  light  in  winter  but  cool  and  restful 
in  summer.  I  would  like  to  spend  a  day  there 
in  July — baskets  of  fresh  vegetables  on  the 
porch  to  be  fixed  for  freezing,  the  kettle  boil- 
ing for  blanching,  and  the  freezer  counter 
ready  with  all  the  packages  and  containers. 
And  chicken  a  la  king  for  lunch.  Why  not, 
with  a  freezer  at  hand?  the  end 
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HOLMES  &  EDWARDS 

STERLING  INLAID" 
SILVERPLATE 
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HERE  AND  HERE 
It's  Sterling  Inlaid 


Copyright  1948,  The  International  Silver  Co.,  Holmes  &  Edwards  Div.,  Meriden, 
Conn.  Sold   in  Canada  by:    The  T.  Eaton  Co.,  ltd.  °Reg.  U.  S.  Pat.  Off. 


WHICH  PATTERN?  Three  to 
choose  from.  Lovely  Lady, 
Danish  Princess  ond  Youth, 
all  made  in  the  U.S.A.  by  The 
International  SilverCompany. 
HOW  MUCH?  Surprise!  Un- 
like so  many  other  things  the 
price  of  Holmes  &  Edwards 
has  not  gone  up!  Still  only 
3.50  for  52  pieces,  service 
for-eight  with  chest.  (No  Fed- 
eral Tax.) 

WHERE  TO  BUY?  At  jewelry 
and  department  store  silver- 
ware counters. 
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COOXfa  new  *mc/o/ 
washing  action  in  the 
same  famous  package  / 
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clothes  spaming 
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N£Wf  Bven  your  whitest  clothes  wash  to  a  brilliant  new  while  I 
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"Lifetime"  Oxydol  is  a  marvel  of  science  that  will 
change  your  whole  idea  of  washday.  For  this 
amazing  new  Oxydol  does  more  than  wash  clothes 
(lean — it  actually  keeps  clothes  newer  looking 
months  longer/ 

Interested?  You'll  he  more  interested  first  time  you 
wash  with  "Lifetime"  Oxydol.  You'll  see  clothes 
you  thought  were  pure  white  turn  whiter  still. 
You'll  see  even  dull  and  yellowed  clothes  turn 
sparkling  white  again.  And  then  .  .  .  then  .  .  .  you'll 


see  the  real  wonder  of  this  new  kind  of  washing 
action:  Those  clothes  will  stay  sparkling  white  as 
long  as  you  wash  them  with  "Lifetime"  Oxydol! 
For  life/ 

Yes,  and  you'll  see  washable  colors  take  on  a  new 
brightness — proof  indeed  that  "Lifetime"  Oxvdol 
is  really  safe.  You'll  see  your  precious  print  die 
stay  sparkling  bright  washing  after  washing — for 
their  entire  lifetime.  Get  "Lifetime"  Oxydol  at 
your  dealer's  now! 


REMEMBER. ../rS  OXYDOL   THAT  BR/NGS  YOUR  WHOLE  WASH  W   L/FET/ME   SPARKLE  . 


Two  kids,  two  careers  and  umpteen  hundred  problems — but  the  Gerald  Curtins,  of  Watonga,  Oklahoma,  agree  that  they'll  settle  for  more  of  the  same. 

The  Curtins  Knew  What  They  Wanted 

What  makes  a  "working"  marriage  work? 
"Love,  loyalty  and  give  at  the  seams,"  say  these  seven-year  veterans. 


by  DOROTHY  CAMERON  DISNEY 


I 


Dr.  Virginia  Curtin  at  the 
Watonga  Hospital  and  Clinic. 


[T  was  Thursday  morning  in  the  small, 
brisk,  prosperous  town  of  Watonga, 
Oklahoma.  Yellow  dust  from  the 
prairies  blew  in  little  whirlpools  along  the 
paved  treeless  length  of  Main  Street, 
powdering  the  cars,  the  farmers'  mud- 
splashed  wagons,  the  hurrying,  quick- 
stepping  people. 
The  Watonga  Clinic,  a  two-story,  fifteen-bed  hospital  where  Dr. 
Virginia  Curtin  and  three  male  confreres  share  midget-sized  offices,  sits 
back  of  Main  Street.  The  hospital  is  exactly  one  block  away  from  the 
squat  red  brick  building  where  Gerald  Curtin,  Doctor  Virginia's  good- 
looking,  energetic  husband,  owns,  operates  and  publishes  the  Watonga 
Republican— a  historic  and  fast-growing  weekly  newspaper. 


Gerald  Curtin,  publisher  and 
owner  of  the   Republican. 


Sometimes  during  the  morning  hus- 
band and  wife  speak  to  each  other  by 
telephone.  This  is  rare.  Usually  1  Ik- 
Curtins  are  far  too  busy  pursuing  their 
separate  and  demanding  professional  ac- 
tivities. At  one  o'clock  every  day,  unless 
Virginia  is  held  up  at  the  hospital,  the) 
meet  in  their  attractive  eight-room  home 

and  sit  down  with  their  youngsters  to  a  substantial  midday  dinner 
cooked  by  Mary,  the  colored  maid.  The  meal  is  alwa\  s  gay  and  generally 
noisy.  Five-year-old  Charlotte  and  three-year-old  Tim,  a  comic  toy 
version  of  his  broad-shouldered,  football-playing  (quarterback  and  cap- 
tain, Oklahoma  A.  &  M.)  father,  take  charge  of  the  conversation  and 
provide  the  sound  effects. 
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Hard-working,  hard-playing,  ambitious  Gerald  Curtin 
rarely  Bets  type,  but  can;  became  a  newspaperman  be- 
cause the  depression  had  no  jobs  lor  petroleum  engineers. 


Nicknamed  "Cowboy"  by  football  fans  in  college, 
Curtin's  good-mixer  talents  make  him  a  warm  Watonga 
booster,  Kiwanis  member  and  American  Legion  leader. 


There  are  so  mans  Indian  tribe — at  l<a-t  35  in  Okla- 
homa that  The  Republican  devotes  a  sec  tion  to  them.  Here 
Gerald  interviews  Cheyenne  Big  Chief  Jo  Yellow  Eye. 


We  take  our  jobs  around  the  clock. 


Virginia  and  Gerald  (known  to  almost 
everybody  by  his  college  nickname  "Cow- 
boy") deliberately  set  aside  the  middle  of  the 
day  to  enjoy  family  relaxation  and  fun.  Any 
discussion  of  Curtin  professional  or  domestic 
problems  is  saved  until  late  at  night,  in  that 
hour  when  the  lights  are  out  and  the  parents 
of  Charlotte  and  Tim  have  gone  to  bed.  The 
Curtins  occupy  a  double  bed,  which  makes 
discussion  easier — and  which,  by  the  way, 
represents  a  Curtin  argument  that  Gerald 
won  early  in  the  marriage.  Emergency  tele- 
phone calls  frequently  rouse  Virginia  from 
sleep  and  send  her  driving  miles  into  the 
countryside.  As  a  brand-new  wife,  she  saw  no 
reason  why  Gerald's  rest  should  also  be  dis- 
turbed. Twin  beds,  she  thought,  were  sen- 
sible.  Her  groom  thought  otherwise. 

"In  a  marriage  like  ours,"  said  Gerald  to 
his  bride,  "with  two  careers  so  taxing  and  so 
different,  with  two  proud  people  trying  to 
become  one  while  under  a  constant  physical, 
nervous  and  mental  strain,  the  emotional  end 
must  be  simple  and  easy.  There'll  be  plenty 
of  times,  Virginia,  you'll  want  a  shoulder  to 
cry  on.  You  can  find  that  shoulder  quicker  in 
a  double  bed." 

Virginia  and  Gerald,  physician  and  news- 
paperman, have  been  married  seven  years 
now.  At  this  date  their  two  dissimilar  careers 
run  as  smoothly  as  two  united  parts  of  the 
same  machine.  They've  got  the  hang  of 
traveling  in  double  harness.  But  it  took  a  lot 
of  learning. 

On  my  visit  to  the  Curtins,  I  stopped  first 
at  the  newspaper  office.  Thursday  is  publica- 
tion day  for  the  Republican.  A  dozen  blan- 
keted Indians  dominated  the  crowd  filing  in- 
side to  buy  copies  of  the  twelve-page  paper 
fresh  off  the  press.  The  Cheyennes  and 
Arapahoes  around  Watonga  decline  to  be 
tamely  on  a  subscription  list,  preferring  to 
drive  twenty  or  thirty  miles  into  town,  pay 
out  their  weekly  nickels  for  their  papers  in 
person,  and  chat  personally  with  the  editor. 

Wearing  a  flannel  lumberjack  shirt  and 
trousers  tucked  into  his 
boots,  Gerald  stood  just  in- 
side the  door.  Oblivious  of 
the  thump  of  three  job 
presses  grinding  out  some 
county  printing  work,  he 
was  cordially  greeting  his 
public,  shaking  hands, 
slapping  backs,  trading  lo- 
cal gossip.  On  a  newspaper 
the  size  of  the  Republi- 
can— the  circulation  runs 
around  2600,  just  a  little 
less  than  the  population  of 
the  town — the  editor  keeps 
his  nose  for  news  con- 
stantly on  the  job.  By  talk- 
ing around  on  Thursday, 
Gerald  often  picks  up  leads 


Someday  Tim 
hair  back  for 


for  his  next  week's  issue.  He  finds  it  pleasant. 
Friendliness,  Western  variety,  comes  natu-1 
rally  to  both  him  and  Virginia. 

"And  lucky  it  does,"  said  Gerald  to  me. 
"The  folks  are  certainly  entitled  to  get  ac- 
quainted with  their  editor  and  their  doctor. 
Now  let's  get  over  to  the  clinic. " 

In  Oklahoma  no  one  walks  who  can  ride,  in- 
cluding ex-athletes  like  forty-year-old  Gerald, 
who  worries  about  his  weight.  We  rode  the 
short  block  in  his  battered,  prewar  Ford.  At 
the  hospital  we  pulled  up  beside  Virginia's  fine 
new  Buick.  The  car  was  Gerald's  last  Christ- 
mas present  to  his  wife.  "A  doctor,"  he  re- 
marked with  a  grin,  "needs  better  transporta- 
tion than  a  newspaperman.  And  Virginia  is 
awfully  generous  about  lending!" 

The  small  reception  room  of  the  Watonga 
Clinic  was  jammed  to  the  bursting  point.  Peo- 
ple sat  and  people  stood.  Latecomers,  who 
couldn't  crowd  inside,  waited  their  turn  in  the 
hall.  Frequently  the  four  doctors  see  as  many 
as  two  hundred  patients  in  a  single  day.  Vir- 
ginia wasn't  in  her  office  when  we  knocked. 
One  of  the  three  busy  nurses  on  the  staff 
paused  in  flight  long  enough  to  say  that  Doc- 
tor Curtin  was  in  the  delivery  room. 

Upstairs,  a  second  nurse  went  to  see  if  Vir- 
ginia could  be  safely  and  conveniently  inter- 
rupted. Gerald  doesn't  conduct  himself  like  a 
privileged  character  around  the  hospital.  Vir- 
ginia's husband  respects  her  professional  re- 
sponsibilities as  much  as  she  respects  his. 

Few  men  like  to  see  women  in  any  kind  of 
uniform.  Before  Doctor  Curtin  emerged  from 
the  delivery  room,  she  whipped  off  her  operat- 
ing gown  and  gloves.  Even  so,  thirty-five-year- 
old  Virginia  bore  slight  resemblance  to  a 
glamour  girl  or  a  lady  who  has  just  stepped 
from  a  bandbox.  The  sweater  and  skirt  she 
wore  were  rumpled.  An  improvised  bandage 
turban  covered  every  lock  of  her  red  hair  and 
bound  it  tight  to  her  head.  Her  pretty,  intelli- 
gent face  was  unpowdered,  beaded  with  sweat. 
Her  hands  looked  strong.  Her  small,  slight 
body  radiated  nervous  energy. 

"Tough?"  asked  Gerald, 
lighting  and  handing  her  a 
cigarette. 

"No.  Easy  so  far.  It 
should  be  soon  now." 

"What  color  baby  are 
you  catching?" 

"White.  The  mother 
wants  a  boy,"  Virginia  said, 
flashed  a  quick  smile  at  me 
and  added,  "My  husband 
has  lots  of  namesakes  in 
these  parts;  nearly  a  dozen 
of  my  boys  are  named 
Gerald.  For  some  reason 
none  of  my  girls,  and  I've 
delivered  over  a  thousand 
to  slick  his  babies,     has     ever     been 

like  Pop's.  named  Virginia.  Maybe  it's 


Son  Tim  learns  how  fishing  reel  works. 


dont  take  our  troubles  to  bed. 


because  Watonga  has  plenty  of  doctors,  and 
only  one  editor." 

This  remark  wasn't  displeasing  to  her  hus- 
band. Virginia— or  so  she  tells  me— is  tactful 
less  by  nature  and  disposition  than  by  train- 
ing. Her  impulse,  she  says,  is  to  speak  out  her 
mind.  Observation  and  experience  and  seven 
years  of  marriage  have  taught  her  the  value  of 
sweet  talk.  Virginia  is  very  feminine  in  man- 
ner, and  this,  too,  she  says,  is  by  design.  Long 
ago,  as  a  small  girl,  Virginia  loved  and  admired 
a  highly  successful  woman  doctor.  "If  you  do 
take  up  medicine,"  the  physician  once  said  to 
the  little  Olson  girl,  "never  forget  that  you 
are  a  woman."  To  this  day  Virginia  uses  the 
well-remembered  bit  of  advice  as  a  kind  of 
talisman. 

That  single  lesson — "Never  forget  that  you 
are  a  woman" — helps  Virginia  a  great  deal.  It 
helps  her  not  only  with  her  marriage,  but  pro- 
fessionally. She  gets  along  beautifully  with  her 
three  male  partners  and,  equally  important, 
with  their  wives.  The  wives  of  Doctor  Cox, 
Doctor  Bohlman  and  Doctor  Anderson  are 
ariong  Virginia's  best  friends.  When  the  four 
ladies  get  together,  they  don't  discuss  medi- 
cine either.  They  talk  about  clothes,  the  high 
cost  of  food  and  household  furnishings,  and 
their  children. 

"Make  it  early  to  dinner,  if  you  can,"  said 
Gerald  to  his  wife. 

"I'll  try,"  Virginia  promised,  dropped  her 
half-smoked  cigarette  on  the  hallway  floor, 
stepped  on  it,  and  returned  to  the  delivery 
room  in  haste. 

She  wasn't  early.  It  was  nearly  two  o'clock 
and  Gerald  and  the  children  had  risen  from  the 
table  when  Virginia  arrived  home.  The  man  of 
the  house  left  at  once.  Virginia  went  into  the 
kitchen  and  fixed  herself  a  snack,  so  that  Mary 
wouldn't  be  interrupted  at  the  ironing.  De- 
pendent upon  service,  Virginia  is  considerate 
of  household  help.  When  she  sees  the  maid  is 
swamped,  she  sails  in  and  assists,  clearing  the 
table,  washing  the  dishes,  tidying  the  house, 
doing  whatever  is  necessary.  On  maid's  day  off 
Virginia  does  the  family 
cooking,  but,  she  con- 
fesses, with  considerable 
leaning  on  tin  cans.  Tuna- 
fish  souffle,  soup,  chile  and 
tamales,  simple  dishes. 
"Twenty  minutes  at  a  stove 
is  plenty  for  me." 

Lunch  disposed  of,  Vir- 
ginia engaged  the  Curtin 
small  fry  in  a  spirited  game 
of  make-believe  that  re- 
quired every  inch  of  the 
commodious  living  room, 
the  use  of  two  Teddy  bears, 
the  library  chairs  and  all 
the  divan  cushions.  Vir- 
ginia, whose  discipline  is 
of  a  gentle,  easygoing  na- 


Mother  is  casual 
but  Charlotte,  five 


ture,  doesn't  insisl  on  daytime  naps.  For  one 
ibing,  she  enjoys  the  company  of  Charlotte 
and  Tim. 

The  game  was  interrupted  by  the  ringing  of 
the  telephone.  Virginia  sprang  to  answer.  A 
bed  patient,  twelve  miles  out  of  town,  was  call- 
ing for  attention.  Virginia  announced  the  facts 
to  Mary.  Then  in  a  series  of  almost  simultane- 
ous motions,  Doctor  Curtin  put  on  her  hat 
and  jacket,  bundled  up  her  two  youngsters  and 
a  moment  later  was  efficiently  stowing  the  pair 
of  them  on  the  front  seat  of  the  car  outside. 
Her  bag  was  already  there.  In  the  glove  com- 
partment was  the  blackjack  that  makes  Gerald 
feel  easier  about  Virginia's  night  calls.  She  has 
never  had  occasion  to  use  it. 

When  Virginia  goes  on  afternoon  house 
calls — her  brother  physicians  now  handle  the 
afternoon  patient  load  at  the  clinic — the  Cur- 
tin youngsters  usually  go  along.  Charlotte  and 
Tim  are  trained  to  wait  for  mother  in  the  car. 
Frankly,  as  Virginia  explained  to  me  on  the 
drive,  she  is  doing  her  level  best  these  days  to 
discourage  house  calls.  By  preference  she 
would  work  only  in  the  clinic,  and  only  from 
ten  o'clock  until  one.  She  sincerely  hopes 
that  the  frantic  times  of  the  war,  when  she 
worked  as  much  as  seventy-six  hours  without 
taking  off  her  clothes,  are  behind  her  for  good 
and  all. 

"Since  Gerald  got  back  from  the  service," 
she  said  to  me,  "since  Doctor  Cox  and  Doctor 
Bohlman  got  back  and  we  took  in  Doctor  An- 
derson at  the  clinic,  life  has  straightened  out 
for  me.  During  the  past  two  years,  I've  had  my 
first  real  chance  to  be  of  some  use  to  my  fam- 
ily. I'm  not  tired  to  death  all  the  time." 

She  certainly  showed  no  signs  of  weariness 
as  she  parked  the  car  and  briskly  stepped  out. 
The  children  and  I  watched  her  pick  her  way 
through  mud  and  slush  toward  the  farmhouse 
with  the  bedfast  patient,  and  disappear  inside. 
Fifteen  minutes  later,  Virginia  was  back  in  the 
car.  On  the  return  to  town  we  fitted  in  two 
other  calls — a  burn  case  that  required  fresh 
dressings,  and  an  elderly  heart  case. 

By  half  past  four  we 
were  on  Main  Street  again. 
There  was  a  stop  at  the 
frozen-food  locker  where 
Virginia  picked  up  frozen 
peas  she  had  put  away  last 
summer,  and  chatted 
briefly  with  a  friendly 
butcher  who  was  just  cut- 
ting up  for  the  family  a 
newly  purchased  quarter 
of  beef.  "You'll  have  fine 
eating,  Mrs.  Curtin,"  the 
butcher  promised.  Outside 
business  hours,  Virginia  is 
seldom  addressed  as  "Doc- 
tor Curtin."  It's  "Mrs. 
Curtin."  The  doctor 
doesn't  mind. 


about   clothes — 
years  old,  isn't. 


Dr.  Virginia  "reads"  pelvic  X  raj  of  a  pregnanl  woman. 
Surgeon,  obstetrician,  pediatrician  and  general  prac- 
titioner,  she    lias    delivered    nunc    than    KKK)    babies. 


Virginia  checks  Lulu  Marie  Rice.  Her  baby  sister  had 
whooping  cough  and  measles.  Virginia  hopes  soon  to 
cut  out  home  calls — and  see  more  of  her  own  children. 


Dr.  Curtin  anesthetizes  a  patient.  In  medical  school, 
she  lived  with  an  aunt  who  made  her  disrobe  before 
entering  the  house  because  she  smelled  so  of  drugs. 
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HOW  AMERICA  LIVES      • 


'Dress  up  mommy,  just  like  me. 
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OKLAHOMA — the  plains  are  flat,  the  wh 


Immortalized  in  the  depression  when  Highway  66  saw  penniless  "Okies"  trek  out  of  the  dustbowl,  the  near-by  area  has  now  struck  it  rich — last  year  fa\ 


The  children  were  now  clamoring  to  see 
tlailih .  A  block  down  Main  Street  1mm  the  Re- 
publican offices,  we  located  Gerald  ai  the  scene 
ol  a  new  Curtin  enterprise.  The  rapid  growth 
ol  i  he  Republican  recentl)  forced  the  editor  to 
find  larger  quarters  lor  the  job-printing  end  of 
his  business.  When  Gerald  rented  the  addi- 
tional space  he  decided  lo  open  an  office-sup- 
plj  store  as  well,  with  the  job  presses  to  be  in- 
stalled behind  a  partition  in  tin;  rear.  Gerald 
uperintending  tin-  placing  of  the  shelves 
and  partitions.  Waiting  t<>  confer  with  him 
w.i-  a  traveling  press  repairman,  arrived  the 
da\  before  from  South  Dakota. 

\\  hen  Gerald  finished,  we  all  drove  home  to- 
gether. Supper  was  at  seven.  \t  ei»htVirginia 
and  Gerald  joined  folic-  to  undress  and  tuek 
the  youngsters  in  bed.  There  wen;  stories, 
nursery  rhymes,  numerous  glasses  of  water. 
At  half  pasl  eight  friends  dropped  in  to  pla) 
cards  and  talk.  B)  twelve,  the  lights  were  out 
and  the  house  was  quiet. 

K<l/y  Duggan  "culls  "  Legion  square  dance. 


The  Curtins'  unusual  marriage  looks  simple 
and  easy.  It  is  obviously  successful.  In  order 
to  understand  why,  it  is  necessary  to  know 
something  of  Virginia's  and  Gerald's  history. 

From  the  first,  long  before  they  met,  these 
two  people  knew  what  they  wanted.  On  oc- 
casion, particularly  after  they  did  meet,  cir- 
cumstances changed  their  desires,  but  only  in 
a  slight  degree.  Together,  and,  to  a  remarkable 
extent,  Gerald  and  Virginia  Curtin  have  got 
out  of  life  what  they  wanted  in  early  youth. 

Courage,  terribly  hard  work,  intelligence 
and  luck,  a  little  luck,  play  a  part  in  the  Curtin 
success.  But  something  else  cannot  be  fairly 
overlooked.  Gerald  and  Virginia  are  not  aver- 
age people.  They  are  more  patient  and  more 
stubborn  and  determined  than  most  of  us. 

Gerald  was  one  of  eight  children  born  to 
\\  \  oming  ranching  parents,  back  in  the  days 
when  heel  wasn't  a  quick  way  to  fortune.  At 
sixteen  he  was  rounding  up  horses  on  a  range 
w  here  one  could  ride  two  hundred  miles  with- 
out seeing  a  fence.  A  romantic  life,  perhaps, 
but  shy  on  comfort.  According  to  Gerald,  a 
blizzard  that  swept  down  from  Canada  blew 
him  into  college.  On  a  day  that  the  Wyoming 
temperature  fell  and  fell  to  25  below,  in  the 
midst  of  swirling  snow,  he  hauled  seven  rack 
loads  of  hay  to  shivering  cattle  huddled  behind 
sheds  and  windbreaks.  That  night  he  spoke  to 
his  lather.  "I  know  there  are  people  sitting  in 
-team-heated  offices  today  who  are  earning 
more  than  fifty  dollars  a  month  and  their  grub 
and  blankets.  This  fall  I'm  going  to  go  to  col- 
lege ami  make  a  million  dollars." 


Gerald's  first  stop  was  a  sports-conscious 
college  in  Denver,  Colorado.  There  his  talents 
at  football  paid  his  way ;  and  there,  too,  star- 
tled professors  relieved  the  student  of  the  .45 
automatic  pistol  he'd  learned  to  wear  and  use 
before  he  put  on  his  first  necktie.  Tales  of  an 
oil  boom  drew  Gerald  from  Colorado  to 
Borger,  Texas. 

A  firsthand  study  of  the  oil  business  soon 
convinced  him  that  a  degree  in  petroleum  en- 
gineering would  be  helpful.  Preceded  by  his 
reputation  as  a  football  player,  Gerald  showed 
up  at  Oklahoma  A.&M.,  was  warmly  greeted 
by  the  coach  and  provided  with  ample  out- 
side jobs.  For  three  years  he  played  quarter- 
back on  the  varsity,  captained  the  team,  be- 
came known  to  thousands  of  Western  fans 
as  "Cowboy  Curtin." 

Gerald  did  fine  both  at  football  and  petro- 
leum engineering,  was  graduated  with  honors. 
Unfortunately,  the  year  was  1932.  Oil  was 
selling  at  25  cents  a  barrel.  Degrees  in  petro- 
leum engineering  had  no  market  value  at  all. 
The  magic  name — "Cowboy  Curtin" — landed 
him  in  the  newspaper  business.  For  $10  a  week 
Gerald  got  a  job  writing  sports  columns,  play- 
ing professional  football  on  the  side  until  the 
starting  salary  rose. 

Within  four  years,  he  became  managing  ed- 
itor of  the  daily  new  spaper  at  Guthrie,  Okla- 
homa. Throughout,  he  kept  his  eye  fixed  on 
that  distant  million.  For  a  while  he  managed 
the  Guthrie  Chamber  of  Commerce  and  greatly 
enlarged  his  acquaintance  over  the  state.  His 
extra  money  went  into  oil  leases  and  royalties. 


will-  hardest  on  Saturda 


Town  old-timer  shows  a  farm  boy 
how  to  make  a  rope  "do  tricks." 


Clate    Duncans,    wheat    fan 
bring    their    grain    to    town 


is  tall,  the  spirit  high. 


ire  sold  a  million  dollars  worth  of  dairy  products  alone. 

Constantly  with  him  now  was  the  exciting 
dream  of  accumulating  sufficient  cash  to  buy 
his  own  newspaper.  He  analyzed  and  studied 
the  weekly-newspaper  field  and  settled  upon 
the  Watonga  Republican,  a  paper  founded 
back  in  1892  in  territorial  days,  the  same  news- 
paper that  Edna  Ferber  wrote  about  in  her 
novel  Cimarron.  But  the  owners  didn't  care  to 
sell  at  any  price. 

Busy  as  a  beaver,  heart-whole  and  fancy- 
free,  Gerald  was  well  into  his  twenties  when 
one  day  a  candid  friend  remarked  to  the  happy 
bachelor,  "As  each  day  goes  by,  Cowboy,  you 
become  a  little  more  critical,  and  a  little  less 
desirable."  Soon  afterward,  in  her  widowed 
mother's  boardinghouse  at  Guthrie,  where  he 
was  living  at  the  time,  Gerald  met  Virginia  Ol- 
son— a  slender,  red-haired  girl,  who  was  as 
ambitious  as  himself.  With  that,  his  fate  was 
sealed. 

Virginia's  sights  weren't  set  on  the  precise 
sum  of  a  million  dollars.  But,  like  Gerald,  from 
a  close  acquaintance  with  family  struggle  and 
poverty,  she  had  drawn  a  very  active  interest 
in  acquiring  financial  security.  A  student  at 
Oklahoma  University,  she  was  just  beginning 
her  first  year  of  medicine. 

Virginia  was  the  fourth  child  of  a  pioneer 
Oklahoma  couple,  her  father's  favorite.  When 
she  was  eight  years  old,  the  two  of  them  got  on 
a  train  to  visit  Kansas  relatives.  Mr.  Olson  fell 
ill  on  the  journey.  He  and  his  little  daughter 
gave  up  the  trip  to  pass  the  vacation  with  a 
diagnostician,  and  the  father  discovered  that 
he  had  a  fatal  disease — pernicious  anemia.  For 
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"Big  news"  Tuesdays  in  Watonga  is  what  goes  on  at  the  livestock  sale.   Gerald  Curtin  likes  to  hobnob 
with  farmers,  is  proud  of  local  saying:  "In  every  farmhouse,  you'll  find  the  Republican  and  the  Bible." 


the  next  three  years,  Virginia  watched  her 
father  slowly  dying  while  he  attempted,  with 
the  aid  of  his  valiant  wife,  to  get  his  abstract- 
and-title  business  into  shape  to  support  the 
family  he  must  leave.  In  1924,  when  Virginia 
was  eleven  years  old,  her  father  died.  By  then 
her  determination  to  become  a  physician  was 
fully  formed. 

Friends  and  neighbors  smiled  at  the  child's 
ambition.  Virginia's  mother  didn't  smile.  Mrs. 
Olson  saved  and  scraped  and  sacrificed  to  make 
possible  her  daughter's  education.  When  the 
Olson  abstract  business  dwindled  and  virtu- 
ally disappeared,  she  courageously  opened  a 
boardinghouse.  In  1929  Virginia  entered  Ok- 
lahoma University,  equipped  with  a  wardrobe 
consisting  of  brown  and  black  skirts  (to  save 
laundry),  four  sweaters,  and  muslin  slips  and 
underwear  sewed  at  home.  To  this  day  Vir- 
ginia hates  those  practical  colors,  black  and 
brown. 

Hard  work  and  harder  study  filled  her  time. 
She  managed  her  sorority  house  to  earn  her 
board.  When  she  finished  her  pre-med  course 
and  began  the  three-year  wrestle  with  anat- 


'Promenade  Right" — Saturday  night 


sale.    Oklahoma  is  second  state 
in  production  of '-winter  wheat. 


Adam  Harrison  and  son:  H  of  Eugene  Wheeler,  grain^merchant, 

U.  S.  Indians  live  in  Oklahoma.  owns    town's    largest    "elevator." 
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Virginia  sings  the  children  lullabies,  romps  with 
them  after  the  everybody-home  lunch,  but  takes 
no  pleasure  in  discipline,  cooking  and  housework. 


Too  much  doctor  nearly  made  no  mother — baby 
Tim  was  born  weak,  grew  strong  when  Virginia  quit 
such  things  as  working  3  days  without  sleeping. 


"Cowboy"  claims  to  be  Oklahoma's  champion 
"pitch"  card  player;  plays  daily  at  home  with  the 
boys  while  dinners  grow  cold  and  wives  get  hungry. 


Separate  in  their  egos,  together  in  their  hearts. 


omy,  pathology  and  the  like,  she  worked  first  in 
the  psychology  department  and  then  in  the  li- 
brary, but  at  depression  wages.  A  medical  edu- 
cation is  expensive.  Mother  bought  the  books, 
the  inevitable  sweaters  and  skirts  and  shoes, 
handled  the  incidental  expenses;  daughter  paid 
for  her  own  board  and  lodging  out  of  wages  of 
$15  a  month:  $10  a  month  rent  for  a  tiny  apart- 
ment shared  with  two  other  girls;  $1  a  week  for 
groceries  cooked  on  the  grill.  Every  night  ex- 
cept Saturday  Virginia  studied  from  seven  until 
midnight.  She  loved  it  too.  Often  she  was  so  ex- 
cited by  her  studies  that  she  couldn't  eat  or 
sleep. 

Gerald  Curtin  was  a  persistent  suitor.  For 
those  three  years,  Virginia's  Saturday  nights 
belonged  to  him.  Usually  the  couple  met  at  the 
university  and  dined  and  danced,  or  just  drove 
around  and  talked  about  the  future.  On  the 
night  Virginia  was  graduated  and  first  addressed 
as  Doctor  Olson,  Gerald  led  the  home-town 
cheering  section.  After  waiting  three  years  for 
his  bride,  he  confidently  expected  to  lead  the 
newly  fledged  physician  straight  to  the  altar. 

Things  didn't  work  out  that 
way.  Virginia  believed  she 
would  be  a  better  doctor  if  she 
got  further  experience  and  took 
her  internship  outside  the  state. 
And  Gerald  agreed  with  her.  So 
she  went  off  and  spent  a  year  at 
the  Iowa  Lutheran  Hospital  in 
Des  Moines,  the  first  woman  in- 
tern to  be  accepted  there.  Her 
record  was  so  outstanding  that 
there's  been  an  O.U.  intern  at 
Iowa  Lutheran  ever  since!  A 
second  year  went  by  while  Vir- 
ginia acted  as  resident  doctor  in 
pediatrics  at  the  Children's 
Hospital  in  Washington,  D.  C. 
She  and  Gerald  kept  up  a  steady 
correspondence,  of  course,  and 
one  Christmas  vacation  they 
managed  to  meet  at  the  halfway 
point  of  Chicago. 

In  June  of  1938,  Virginia  re- 
turned to  Guthrie.  Surely  now, 
thought    the    newspaperman 


who'd  fallen  in  love  with  a  girl  determined  to  be 
a  doctor,  his  wandering  sweetheart  could  settle 
down  and  open  an  office  in  the  town  where  his 
own  business  interests  were  firmly  established. 
This  time  economics  threw  a  monkey  wrench  in 
the  romance.  Guthrie  was  amply  supplied  with 
physicians;  a  new  doctor  might  wait  a  long, 
long  while  to  build  up  a  practice. 

Virginia  was  determined  to  prove  herself  be- 
fore she  married.  She  borrowed  $300,  bought  a 
secondhand  car,  secondhand  professional 
equipment  and  sallied  forth  to  case  the  state  of 
Oklahoma  for  the  proper  place  to  locate.  Sheer 
coincidence  led  her  to  Watonga,  the  little  town 
where  Gerald  had  earlier  tried  and  failed  to  buy 
the  newspaper. 

Watonga  was  a  county  seat  and  remarkably 
shy  on  doctors.  On  August  4,  1938,  Doctor  Ol- 
son hung  out  her  shingle.  One  week  later,  Dr. 
W.  F.  Bohlman  moved  to  town  and  opened  an 
office  next  door.  Three  weeks  later,  Dr.  A.  F. 
Cox  arrived.  The  delicate  situation  speedily  re- 
solved itself.  The  three  young  doctors  found 
they  liked  and  respected  one  another.  They  got 


"Put  Out  Your  Little  Foot,"  the  Curtins'  favorite  dance.  Both  love  home,  children, 
parties,  quick  out-of-town  jaunts  together  and  entertaining  at  home.  "Never  forget  you 
are  a  woman,  even  if  vou  are  a  doctor,"  Virginia  was  once  advised,  and  she  hasn't. 


together  and  decided  to  open  and  operate  a 
modern  clinic.  Doctor  Cox,  the  best  heeled  of 
the  three,  purchased  from  a  retired  physician 
the  small  hospital  where  they  practice  now. 
They  pooled  resources  and  bought  a  modern 
X  ray  and  other  necessary  equipment,  and 
settled  down  to  work  in  partnership.  Inside  six 
months,  Virginia  and  her  partners  were  doing 
very  nicely. 

What  of  Gerald?  Well,  in  the  next  two  years 
he  wore  out  two  cars  bumping  back  and  forth 
over  the  sixty  miles  of  atrocious  road  between 
Guthrie  and  Watonga.  Indeed,  through  busi- 
ness and  political  connections,  Gerald  raised  so 
much  commotion  over  the  condition  of  that 
particular  road  that  most  of  it  was  paved  before 
he  got  the  girl.  The  courtship  wasn't  much 
smoother  than  the  road.  Many  an  evening  Ger- 
ald would  arrive  at  Virginia's  four-room  rented 
house  to  discover  that  she  was  just  leaving  on  a 
call,  or  had  already  gone.  But  he  hung  grimly  to 
the  thought,  as  did  Virginia,  that  someday  they 
would  be  able  to  marry  and  carry  on  their  pro- 
fessions in  the  same  town. 

The  Olson-Curtin  nuptials 
occurred  unexpectedly  on  New 
Year's  Eve,  December  31,  1940, 
in  Fort  Worth,  Texas.  Virginia 
and  Gerald  had  gone  to  Texas 
on  a  house  party,  and  suddenly 
decided  it  was  now  or  never. 
They  had  waited  eight  years. 
Virginia  was  nearly  twenty- 
eight,  Gerald  was  thirty-four. 
Cautious  to  the  last,  they  in- 
tended to  keep  the  marriage  se- 
cret until  they  could  settle  on  a 
permanent  home.  In  Okla- 
homa, friends  and  neighbors 
are  likely  to  gossip  about  a  cou- 
ple who  live  sixty  miles  apart. 
On  January  second,  on  their 
return  to  Watonga,  the  miracle 
happened  and  the  Curtins  re- 
ceived an  undreamed-of  wed- 
ding present.  Out  of  a  clear  sky, 
the  owner  of  the  Republican  of- 
fered Gerald  a  job  with  an  op- 
tion (Continued  on  Page  157) 
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LADIES'  HOME  JOl'H  \  \I. 


"PONT  MOVE  UNTIL  I  GET  MY  CAMERA! 

That's   how   our   genial   host  greeted   me 
when    I    arrived    for    a    country   weekend 

NOW  THE  PICTURE'S  IN  MY  ALBUM 


HEVROLET 

and 0&fy  (jietweeZ' 

IS  FIRST! 


j*m  g^How  §ently the  miles  ro11 

~[M^»p        by  ...  as  you  cruise  along 
in  your  steady,  steadfast  Chevrolet. 

In  place  of  strain  and  fatigue,  you  find  a 
joyous  "lift"  in  this  road-hugging  ride. 
You  glide  in  cradled  ease  over  humps  in 
the  highways,  bumps  on  the  byways. 

Engineers  call  it  Unitized  Knee-Action — 
a  Big-Car  feature  that  Chevrolet  alone 
offers  among  low-priced  cars. 

Youll  call  it  the  answer  to  a  maiden's 


DRESS    BY    CEIL    CHAPMAN    .    .    .    HAT    BY    CHANDA 


prayer  for  restful,  relaxed  driving.  And 
when  you  add  such  other  Chevrolet  Big- 
Car  comfort  features  as  luxurious  Body 
by  Fisher,  Shock-Proof  steering,  No  Draft 
Ventilation  that  keeps  every  hair  in  place 
.  .  .  you'll  understand  why  every  trip  is 
more  pleasant,  less  tiring,  when  you  "go 
Chevrolet." 

Promise  yourself  a  ride  in  a  new  Chev- 
rolet soon.  Your  Chevrolet  dealer  will 
welcome  you. 


CHEVROLET        MOTOR        DIVISION,        GENERAL        MOTORS        CORPORATION,        DETROIT       2,        MICHIGAN 
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LADIES'  HOME  JOL RIVAL 


Three  June  Brides 

say  what  they  think  about 
today's  best  buy  in  washers! 


Imagine  your  week's  wash  (lone  in  less  than  an 

hour!  That's  thrilling  news  for  a  bride  who's 
old-fashioned  enough  to  want  a  big  family... but 
modern  enough  to  want  a  quick,  easy  washday! 
My  Easy's  two  tubs  work  as  a  team!  One  washes 
while  the  other  rinses  and  spins  clothes  damp-dry. 
Whirls  out  up  to  25 c/o  more  water  than  a  wringer, 
so  clothes  dry  faster  and  are  lighter  to  handle 
and  hang  up! 


How  wonderful  not  to  feed  a  hungry  wringer! 
Easy  spins  a  whole  load  damp-dry  at  once. 
And  so  convenient  lor  a  small  apartment.  I 
don't  even  need  set  tubs.  I  just  wheel  Easy  to 
the  sink  atid  power-rinse  clothes  right  in  the 
spinner  basket.  No  waiting  for  a  fixed 
''washing  cycle."  I  can  add  forgotten  items 
any  tune,  or  take  out  precious  gilt  lingerie  or 
blankets  as  soon  as  they're  clean! 


Money  doesn't  grow  on  trees  when 

\  i  M 1 1  C.-l  1 1 ii sham!  is  still  working  lor  his 
degree.  So  we  really  appreciate  Easy's 
low  cost!  No  installation  charge ...  that 
was  a  help!  It's  a  miser  with  soap  and 
hot  water,  I  can  use  hot  suds  over  and 
over.  It  saves  cleaning  bills  by  safely 
doing  washable  drapes  and  slipcovers 

at  home!    No  wonder  we  think  Easy's 

today's  best  buy!  Easy  Washing 

Mac  I  in  ii-  ( lOiporation,  Syracuse  1 ,  N.  l  . 


A  WEEK'S  WASH  IN   LESS  THAN  1  HOUR 
WASHfS  FASTIS  HIDI-r   SINSIS,  OAMP-OKIIS  Mill-, 


HAPPILY  MARRIED 
THOUGH  HOT-TEMPERED 

BY   LESLIE   B.  II  OHM  1  \.  M.D. 

Professor  of  Neuropsychiatry,  Duke  Medical  Scliool 
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SEE  HOW  EASY  WASHES 

MORE  CLOTHES  FASTER 


THIRTY-FIVE-YEAR-OLD  Dr.  Vir- 
ginia Curtin  and  forty-year-old  news- 
paper editor  Gerald  Curtin,  of  Wa- 
tonga,  Oklahoma,  are  two  successful 
professional  people  each  working  in  his  own 
field  but  sharing  in  common  seven  success- 
ful years'  marriage.  They  also  share  in  a 
common  quality  that  can  easily  wreck  mar- 
riage—hot tempers. 

Their  story  is  the  more  interesting  and 
instructive  because  of  the  many  places  their 
marriage  could  have  run  amuck.  They  be- 
long to  different  churches — he  to  the  Cath- 
olic, she  to  a  Protestant  church.  They  be- 
long to  different  political  parties  in  a  state 
where  people  burn  with  political  convic- 
tions. He's  a  Republican,  she's  a  Democrat. 
Each  belongs  to  a  profession  where  the 
rules  of  secrecy  are  important  and  rigid. 
The  catch  is  that  the  rules  are  different  in 
the  two  professions.  A  doctor  has  to  do 
everything  he  can  to  keep  an  item  out  of 
the  newspapers,  and  an  editor  does  every- 
thing he  can  to  put  it  in. 

The  marriage  adjustment  was,  in  addi- 
tion, beset  with  the  difficulty  of  long  separa- 
tion because  of  military  service  and  the  ex- 
aggerated restlessness  and  irritability  that 
Gerald  brought  back  from  his  experience  in 
the  combat  areas.  Even  their  much  desired 
children— Charlotte,  five,  and  Timothy, 
three — at  times  threatened  the  marriage 
security.  For  Doctor  Virginia  there  was 
overanxiety  about  their  crying  at  night, 
and  for  him  they  aroused  irritability  when 
he  came  back  from  the  war. 

Virginia  and  Gerald  had  an  excellent 
start  in  their  marriage.  They  had  an  eight- 
year  acquaintance  and  four  years  of  court- 
ship. Each  had  the  ideal  of  a  marriage  of 
mutual  respect  and  permanence.  They  both 
knew  they  wanted  each  other  as  a  marriage 
partner  as  soon  as  their  lives  could  be  lived 
together  in  one  place.  For  a  long  time  this 
seemed  difficult  because  she  practiced  in 
one  place  and  he  could  not  find  a  news- 
paper ownership  in  the  same  place.  They 
finally  decided  to  wait  no  longer  and  mar- 
ried anyway.  Luck  was  with  them.  Gerald 
was  able  to  buy  an  interest  in  the  Watonga 
Republican  after  the  marriage  ceremony. 

In  the  beginning,  the  first  trouble  arose 
when  Virginia  began  to  try  to  housebreak 
her  then  thirty-three-year-old  bachelor- 
trained  husband.  He  was  used  to  flicking 
ashes  on  the  floor  and  to  let  easy-house- 
keeping disorder  reign  supreme.  Good- 
housekeeper  Virginia  at  first  tried  gentle 
reminders,  but  this  quickly  turned  into 
outright  nagging.  She  found  it  difficult  to 
compromise  because  she's  not  only  hot- 
tempered,  but  stubborn. 

At  the  same  time,  a  conflict  arose  about 
single  beds  or  a  double  one.  Virginia  thought 
that  with  her  irregular  night  calls,  and  his 
restlessness  in  bed,  they  would  be  better 
off  with  single  beds.  At  this  point  Gerald 
stood  firm — it  was  to  be  a  double  bed,  and 
it  was  a  double  bed.  Behind  this  he  had  a 
sound  principle.  No  matter  how  much  con- 
flict a  day  brought  forth,  he  felt  that  a  good 
cry  on  the  other's  shoulder  at  night  would 
bring  an  easing  of  tension  and  a  chance  for 
reaffirmation  of  their  deep  desire  for  a  suc- 
cessful union  in  marriage.  His  idea  was  not 
to  facilitate  passion  expression,  but  to  make 
easier  a  feeling  of  closeness.  A  child  is  re- 
lieved by  crying  out  its  heart  on  its  mother's 
or  father's  shoulder;  Gerald  felt  that  the 
same  child-parent  pattern  could  be  used  in 
marriage  adjustment. 

Let  us  set  down  as  a  first  rule  for  settling 
marriage  disputes  the  one  Gerald  insisted 
upon: 

1.  There  should  he  a  daily  time  in  every 
married  couple's  life  when   they  ean  ex- 


press their  unhappiness  to  each  other 
a  child  does  to  its  parent.  It  is  common 
knowledge  that  physical  contact  seem.  0 
to  make  it  much  easier  to  give  vent  U  |rtll 
one's  emotions.  Think  of  the  hand  on  tht  ,. 
shoulder  of  a  friend,  or  the  embrace  of  a  ,.; 
brother  or  a  sister  in  distress;  how  often 
in  this  manner  the  floodgate  of  tears  can  I 
be  opened.  ,  J  :" 

Early  in  the  marriage  of  these  two  people!  ^ 
distrust  arose  between  them.  True,  Geraldj  ,m« 
knew  that  a  doctor  might  be  called  at  anyi  »« 
hour  of  the  day  or  night,  and  whom  he  wasH  ^ 
going  to  see  was  only  the  doctor's  and  the  """' 
patient's   business.   Nevertheless,   it  wasf*1!; 


hard  for  him  to  accept  this.  When  his  wife' 
left  his  bed  at  night  and  dashed  out  of  the 
house  with  her  doctor's  kit,  he  found  that 
terrifying  doubts  went  through  his  mind. 
The  fact  that  Virginia  had  several  attrac- 
tive medical  male  associates  did  not  ease 
his  problem.  He  had  to  say  over  and  over 
to  himself,  "I  trust  and  love  her  and  I  will 
not  show  this  jealousy."  Be  it  said  to 
Gerald's  great  credit  that  not  until  the  Sun- 
day I  interviewed  this  couple  did  Virginia 
ever  know  about  his  distrustful  jealousy. 

Let  us  put  down  as  a  second  rule  the  one 
followed  by  Gerald  in  this  situation : 

2.  If  you  feel  unreasonable  jealousy  or 
distrust,    maintain   silence   and   handle 
this  problem  by  yourself .    Unjustified  ex-  i 
pressed  jealousy  may  flatter  for  the  mo-\ 
merit,  hill*  ultimately  icrecks  confidence 
«n»/  hue. 

Virginia  has  handled  her  side  of  the  prob- 
lem with  great  wisdom.  She  insists  that  any 
woman  can  avoid  "passes"  if  she  really 
does  not  want  them,  and  she  cites  her 
long,  uneventful  experience  in  medical 
school,  internship  and  practice.  But  Vir- 
ginia is  no  fool,  and  takes  wise  and  sensible 
precautions  to  avoid  even  the  show  of  em- 
barrassing situations;  and  furthermore, 
wants  to  give  to  Gerald  the  security  any 
man  who  loves  a  woman  wants.  While  he 
was  gone  on  his  long  war  years  she  never 
met  any  business  associates  or  medical 
friends  or  even  patients  at  her  home  unless 
there  was  a  group.  Even  now  in  their  social 
life,  when  couples  go  from  one  place  to  an- 
other in  automobiles,  she  goes  either  with 
Gerald  or  with  a  group  of  women, 
i  Virginia  and  Gerald  in  the  beginning  not 
only  had  the  problem  of  her  nagging  to 
housebreak  him,  with  the  resulting  irrita- 
bility on  both  sides,  but  they  had  the  diffi- 
culty that  is  bound  to  arise  when  two 
people  have  different  interests  and  profes- 
sions. Each  was  living  an  active,  pro- 
fessional life  that  excluded  the  other. 
They  cast  about  and  decided  that  they 
should  and  could  unite  on  a  common  in- 
terest. That  interest  proved  to  be  their 
love  of  the  outdoors  and  nature.  De- 
liberately they  set  aside  one  afternoon  and 
evening  in  every  week  for  a  trip  of  adven- 
ture outdoors,  with  a  picnic  supper  at  the 
end.  They  found  that  Gerald  could  go  most 
easily  at  the  end  of  the  week  and  Virginia  ar- 
ranged to  have  a  medical  colleague  take 
her  calls  for  these  occasions. 

Let  us  then  set  down  a  third  rule  this 
couple  followed: 

.1.  Find  a  common  interest,  and  be  cer- 
tain the  time  is  set  aside  to  pursue  it. 

These  picnics  were  like  a  moral  holiday — 
out  of  the  house  and  out  of  the  business  en- 
vironment where  it  was  easy  to  relax  and 
drop  away  annoyance. 

It  was  on  one  of  these  picnics  that  Doc- 
tor Virginia  found  that  she  could  relax  her 
feeling  of  that  rigid  independence  that  so 
frequently  separates  husbands  and  wives. 
Virginia  had  just  made  a  medical-business 
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i  ntract  that  worried  her.  She  had  not 
eviously  consulted  Gerald,  thinking  that 
r  professional  business  was  her  own.  He 
w  that  she  was  worried,  and  finally  asked 

■he  could  help  her.  She  told  him  about  her 
>ubts  and  worries.  To  her  amazement,  she 
I  scovered  the  whole  problem  cleared  com- 
i  etely.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  Gerald  thought 

mt  she  had  been  wise  in  her  decision  and 

>ld  her  so,  but  the  important  thing  was 
lat  she  found  she  could  trust  him  and  his 

dgment.  She  learned  that  hers  had  been 

false  kind  of  independence. 

In  most  marriages  where  the  woman  is  a 
ousewife  the  case  works  in  the  opposite 
irection:  husbands  do  the  concealing  and 
le  secret  brooding.  The  rule,  however, 
'orks  the  same  way: 

•/.  Problems  and  decisions  must  be 
hared  in  marriage  even  if  I  hey  do  not 
Erectly  affect  the  marriage  itself.  Inde- 
lendence  has  no  virtue  in  itself.  It  is 
mazing  hoiv  often  in  actual  fact  the  wife 
an  supply  the  husband  with  good  sense 
nd  good  judgment,  even  though  she 
nay  have  no  technical  knowledge  of  his 
ob.  So  often  she  has  the  chance  and 
bility  to  see  the  forest  instead  of  the 
rees  and  can  view  the  situation  cleared 
f  emotional  tension. 

These  two  people — she  redheaded  and 
Irish — "blow  their  tops"  too  readily. 
3erald  angers  easily;  Virginia,  more 
lowly,  but  more  violently.  Like  all  peo- 
}le  with  tempers,  they  can  never  be  sure 
ust  what  will  anger  them. 

The  trouble  with  tempers,  besides  their 
Deing  disagreeable  to  watch  and  to  live 
tvith,  is  that  things  get  said  in  such  ex- 
aggerated form  that  it  is  hard    for   the 

Dther    fellow   to    forget       

he,r  sting,  and  it  is  hard  ■■■■■■■ 
or  the  individual  who 
las  said  them  to  correct 
limself  later.  Everybody 
has  a  tendency  to  justify 
himself  in  every  situa- 
tion, and  after  a  temper  MHMHBMI 
[outburst  self-justification 
"tends  to  fix  us  in  our  belief  in  the  Tight- 
ness of  our  indignation.  Then  not  only  does 
a  temper  outburst  bring  statements  that 
are  painful,  but  holding  on  to  the  Tightness 
of  a  former  position  creates  a  piling  up  of  ac- 
cusation and  recrimination. 

A  further  handicap  that  anger  produces 
is  the  "going  to  pieces"  that  results  from 
anger.  People  do  not  behave  to  their  own 
or  others'  good  interest  in  rage.  Gerald, 
with  long  training  in  college  athletics,  had 
to  learn  how  not  to  "lose  his  head,"  and  he 
has  been  able  to  turn,  his  experience  into 
good  use  for  himself  and  Virginia. 

It  is  important  to  realize  that  neither 
|  Gerald  nor  Virginia  is  prideful  about  the  loss 
of  temper.  They  regard  it  as  a  defect  and 
not  as  a  virtue.  Having  formulated  princi- 
ples of  conduct  for  handling  a  defect  in  one- 
self makes  it  easier  to  avoid  temper-arous- 
ing situations. 

Let  us  now  add  to  our  rules  according  to 
the  Curtin  pattern: 

5.  In  so  far  as  possible,  let  anger  or  tem- 
per be  anger  or  temper  and  keep  your 
mouth  shut,  even  though  you  have  to 
show  the  anger.  Remember  always  that 
what  you  have  not  said,  you  do  not  have 
to  get  unsaid. 

6.  Learn  to  take  stock  of  yourself  after 
you  have  lost  your  temper.  Then  you 
won't  have  to  build  up  your  sense  of  self - 
righteousness.  Stocktaking  permits  you 
to  be  objective,  and  prevents  you  from 
committing  yourself  permanently  to 
what  you  have  said  or  thought  in  anger. 

Gerald  was  able  to  do  this  after  he  re- 
turned from  combat.  Everything  in  civilian 
life  seemed  to  him  trivial,  selfish  and 
childish.  He  was  irritated,  irritable  and  re- 
sentful. Virginia  recognized  the  signs  of 
war  fatigue  and  was  patient  and  under- 
standing. After  a  few  months  of  this  be- 
havior Gerald  sat  down  with  himself,  used 
this  habit  of  stocktaking  and  consciously 
and  deliberately  forced  himself  to  change 
his  attitude.  He  was  able  to  see  himself  as 
wrong  and  to  face  the  need  for  a  change. 
When  Virginia  finally  blows  off,  the  scene, 


^  Sin  has  many  tools,  but  a 
^  lie  is  the  handle  which 
fits  them  all. 

—  OLIVER  WENDELL  HOLMES. 


according  to  her,  is  pretty  bad.  Here  the 
two  invoke  another  rule  which  they  have 
worked  out: 

7.  Try  to  avoid  responding  to  temper 
with  temper. 

Just  as  one  is  allowed  to  cry  on  the  other's 
shoulder  in  bed,  just  so  they  try  to  avoid 
both  getting  mad  at  the  same  time.  When 
Gerald,  after  the  war,  blew  his  top  at  a 
civic  club  during  some  innocent  horseplay 
that  he  thought  trivial,  Virginia  left  with 
him  without  getting  angry;  or  when  he  kit 
that  he  was  insulted  by  a  drunk  she  left  the 
scene,  trusting  him  to  get  out  of  his  anger 
without  trying  to  scold  him.  Just  so  Gerald 
tries  to  avoid  getting  angry  himself  when 
she  has  one  of  her  outbursts — he  tries  act- 
ing the  clown  and  bringing  her,  for  example, 
a  dandelion  as  a  floral  token;  or  if  he  sees 
that  his  clowning  is  increasing  her  anger, 
he  puts  on  his  hat  and  goes  to  the  office. 
It  is  easy  to  advise  people  that  both 
should  not  get  angry  at  the  same  time,  but 
it  is  very  much  more  difficult  for  people  to 
follow  this  advice.  Nonetheless,  the  Cur- 
tins  insist,  and  I  agree  with  them  whole- 
heartedly, that  if  you  have  the  policy  of 
avoiding  mutual  anger  your  chances  of 
avoiding  it  are  much  greater. 

Another  rule  that  their  policy  makes  pos- 
sible is  that  from  stocktaking  you  can  ar- 
rive at  a  better  and  truer  knowledge  of 
what  your  anger  means.  These  two  people 
can  say  what  so  frequently  is  true  of  most  of 
us  today, "  I  am  in  an  angry  or  irritable 
period  or  mood.  I  am  picking  on  something 
only  to  justifv  myself  in  my  anger."  Often 
it  is  not  the  true  cause  at  all;  if  there  is  one 
it  is  a  disturbing  situation  far  removed. 

An  eighth  rule  is: 
^^^^^^^^^^B  /(.    He  <(/»/<•   fo   handle 

and  admit  irritability 
and  anger  as  such ,  with- 
out having  to  justify 
yourself  by  putting 
another  in   the  tvrong. 

■■■■■■■■  Both  of  them  realize 

that  they  become  irrita- 
ble because  of  physical  reasons  that  are 
often  beyond  their  control.  Doctor  Virginia 
frequently  finds  that  sick  children  at  home, 
late  calls  and  serious  illness  in  her  patients 
rob  her  of  actual  sleep,  and  then  worry  of- 
ten keeps  her  awake  when  she  is  in  bed 
ready  for  sleep.  The  irritability  that  fol- 
lows is  purely  physical  fatigue  and  exhaus- 
tion. She  knows  that  what  she  needs  is  a 
good  night's  sleep. 

I  feel  that  many  women  who  read  this 
story  can  profit  from  Virginia's  wisdom  in 
handling  a  sex  problem.  For  several  years 
she  had  given  advice  to  young  wives,  and 
then  discovered  that  she  had  a  problem  of 
her  own.  Two  and  a  half  years  ago  a  serious 
illness  of  Timothy,  then  a  tiny  baby,  caused 
Virginia  a  great  deal  of  anxiety.  Every 
whimper  or  cry  through  the  open  bedroom 
door  brought  Virginia  out  of  bed  with  a 
start.  In  consequence,  marital  relations 
were  increasingly  difficult,  and  gradually 
poor  Virginia  found  sex  not  only  disturbed 
her  but  was  actually  distasteful  to  her.  She 
then  began  her  own  stocktaking,  with  the 
result  that  each  night  she  resolutely  closed 
the  door  of  their  bedroom  and  used  the 
same  kind  of  healthy  neglect  of  a  spoiled, 
but  by  now  no  longer  sick,  child.  She  re- 
solved to  practice  what  she  had  been 
preaching  to  her  patients.  She  proudly  re- 
lates the  successful  outcome  of  following 
her  own  advice. 

I  believe  the  story  of  how  these  two 
people  worked  out  their  successful  mar- 
riage in  spite  of  serious  handicaps  is  basically 
dependent  upon  attitudes  which  they 
thought  out  and  followed  as  guiding  prin- 
ciples. They  never  allowed  themselves  to 
forget  that  they  had  fundamental  love  and 
respect  for  each  other.  They  faced  their 
defects  frankly  and  worked  out  rules  to 
solve  the  difficulties  that  arose. 

Virginia's  last  remark  to  me  was  "  Ihave 
everything  a  woman  could  ask  of  life."  And 
then  she  looked  lovingly  at  Gerald  and  said, 
"I  hope  he  feels  the  same  way  about  our 
marriage."  I  didn't  need  to  hear  Gerald's 
answer.  the  end 


Clean  smells  Sweet- 


Things  that  are  completely  clean 

have  an  unmistakable  perfume.  It's 
a  delicate,  fresh,  sweet  smell  that 
never  is  noticeable  where  there  is 
dirt  in  any  form.  It  tells  you 
instantly — this  is  clean! 

=5 !, 


When  you  unwrap  a  big  bar  of  Fels-Naptha  Soap, 
you  get  the  immediate  impression 
of  cleanliness.  This  mild  golden 
soap  breathes  the  clean  odor  of 
naptha — the  gentle,  thor- 
ough cleaner  that  dirt  and 
grime  cannot  escape.        /      \ 


When  you  wash  with  Fels-Naptha  Soap  Chips, 
your  sense  of  smell  registers  "CLEAN" 
with  every  swish  of  suds.  Here's  where 
you  discover  the  joy  of  sneezeless 
washdays.  These  husky  golden 
chips  shed  no  powdery  dust  to 
irritate  your  nose.  They're  the 
original  no-sneeze  chips! 


Clothes  washed  the  Fels-Naptha  way  have  a  fresh,  clean  smell 
which  proves  that  golden  soap  and  gentle  naptha,  combined,  have 
done  a  dirt  removing  job  no  tricky  soap  substitutes  can  equal . 
Next  time  you  wash  your  baby's  things  make  sure  they're 
completely  clean  .  .  .  Use  Fels-Naptha  Soap. 


Golden  bar  or  Golden  chips- 

Fels-Naptha 

banishes  TattleTale  Gray 
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You  can  say  "yes 
to  Romance . .  • 


Veto  says  "no' 

to  Offending! 


Veto  says  ••»■«»' 


'-  fafieMfeOtafam,  tovuif  anciodot/ 


Veto  says  "no"— 


fa^NWyyUn^  /Jkmv  &mc{i 


/ 


Soft  ;i»  .1  caress  . . .  exciting  .  .  .  new— Veto  i>  Colgate's  wonderful  cos- 
metic deodorant.  \lu  aj  -  cream]  .  alw  ,i\  -  smooth,  Veto  i~  lo\  el\  to  use, 
keeps  you  lovel)  all  day!  Veto  stops  underarm  odor  instantly ...  checks 
perspiration  effectively.  knd  Veto  lasts  and  lasts— from  bath  to  bath! 
\\  i tli  Veto,  )ou  feel  confident . . .  sure  of  your  own  exquisite  daintiness. 


So  effective.. .yet  so  gentle-Colgate's  lovely  cosmetic  deodorant  Veto 
IS  harmless  to  any  normal  skin.  Harmless,  too,  even  to  your  filmiest 
your  most  fragUe  fabrics.  For  Veto  alone  contains  Duratex,  Colgate's' 
exclusive  new  ingredient  to  make  Veto  safer.  No  other  deodorant 
can  be  like  Veto!  So  trust  always  to  Veto-if  you  value  your  charm' 


Trust  always  to  Veto  if  you  value  your  charm! 


The  Dress  That  Takes  Ymi  Everywhere  I 


■i  '>\4EBP& 


For  fall:  a  lightweight  tweed  button-front  dress  with 
its  own  white  dickey.  Vogue  Design  No.  6516,  12  to  40. 


•^S^fe***^ 


The  polka-dot  shantung  worn  open  at  the  neckline 
With  white  pique  vestee  and  gloves.    Trim  cloche. 


SU&OE  PUMPS  BY  I 

shantung  in  a  dolman-sleeve  version  of  the  coat- 
:  pretty  rolledcollar.  Vogue  Design  No.  6237. 12  to20. 


This  year's  version  of  the  eoat  dress  is  the  basis  of  Virginia  Curtin's  wardrobe.  For  summer  and 
winter  it  is  an  all-round,  changeable,  wearable  fashion  .  .  .  the  smart  answer  to  any  busy  woman  s 
elothes  problem.  We  photographed  Doctor  Curtin  in  a  cool  polka-dot  silk  shantung,  dressed  up  with 
pearls  and  matching  gloves.  The  smooth  shoulders  and  deep  armholes  accent  her  small  wa.stbne. 
She  can  also  wear  this  dress  with  crisp  white  touches.  (See  sketch.)  Our  fall  version,  m  hght- 
weight  tweed,  is  slim  with  side  pockets.  There  are  two  inverted  pleats  in  the  back  of  the  sk.rt  for 
easy  walking.  The  dress  can  be  worn  with  its  own  vestee  or  with  bright  scarfs  and  accessor.es, 
as  shown  in  sketch.  Whether  you  are  a  busy  housewife,  or  a  career  woman  ^nxa^ 
you  will  find  a  coat  dress  one  of  ^nos^ersatile  in  your  wardrobe.  *  BY  NORA  (VLLARY 

BUy  Vogue  Patterns  at  the  store  which  ^^J^^Ltl  t  ZL^ZlXo^O^. 
Pattern  Service,  Putnam  Avenue,  Greenwich,  Conn.,  or  in  ^anat 


IttH'li  VU'irn 

ami  1'riws 

on  i'nae  HO 


The  tweed  with  a  bright  scarf  and  beret.  Note 
the  link-button  sleeve  detail  and  slim  pockets. 
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INJUNS 


BIO  CHIEFS   TOO 


CALL  IT 


HEAP  GOOD! 


\Jnc  little,  two  little,  all  size  Indians  say 
.  . .  "and  HOW!"  First  taste  of  those  de- 
licious crunchy-puffs  and  you'll  say,  "Me, 
too!"  Loaded  with  start-the-day-right 
energy.  Made  from  nourishing  corn,  with 
2  B-vitamins  and  iron  "restored."  Mighty 
few  foods  can  match  the  nourishment 
and  flavor  of  KIX  bobbing  around  in 
milk  and  topped  with  peaches.  Makes 
breakfast  click!  Try  it— you'll  get  a  kick 
out  of  com  the  new  KIX  way! 

General  Mills 


Dr.  Curtin  believes  that  the  sooner  young  children  learn  to  eat  with 
the  family,  the  better  for  them.   Saves  time  in  preparing  meals  too. 


Four  Child  and His  Food 


BY  I  <M   I  I  I    \    G.  MKM  I  It 


DR.  CURTIN  examines  hundreds  of  children  every  year  and  does  not 
believe  that  weight  is  necessarily  an  indication  of  good  health.  "  Body 
firmness  is  much  more  important,"  she  says.  In  fact,  a  child's  height  and 
weight  need  not  agree  with  the  height-weight  table.  If  they  are  not  more 
than  10  per  cent  above  or  below  the  average,  do  not  become  greatly  con- 
cerned. The  main  idea  is  that  a  child  gain  as  he  grows,  not  lose. 

The  best  way  to  a  child's  health  is  through  his  tummy.  Every  mother 
knows  that  if  he  gets  the  right  food,  and  in  the  proper  amounts,  he  will  be 
well  nourished. 

Some  children  are  poor  eaters— others  will  eat  everything  served  to  them. 
Even  in  the  same  family  children  show  varying  interest  in  food.  The  two 
Curtin  children  are  an  example  of  this  fact.  There  are  many  foods  five-year- 
old  Charlotte  won't  eat.  Tim,  age  three,  eats  almost  everything  with  relish — 
lias  since  he  was  a  tiny  baby,  except  for  a  period  when  he  was  ten  months 
old.  At  this  time  he  suddenly  refused  to  eat.  For  a  week  or  so,  Dr.  Cur- 
tin had  little  success  in  feeding  him.  During  one  of  these  sessions  he  got 
hold  of  a  spoon  and  started  to  play  in  his  food.  Soon  he  was  feeding  him- 
self. Timmie  had  merely  got  to  the  point  where  he  wanted  to  feed  him- 
self independently.  Dr.  Curtin  thinks  most  mothers  don't  start  letting 
children  feed  themselves  early  enough.    Three  is  the  average  age  for  this. 


MIHDAY  DIMMERS 
WITH  THE  FAMILY 

Broiled  Lamb  Chop 

Peas  in  Mashed-Potato  Nest 

Tomato  Sandwieh 

Milk 
Surprise  Custard 

With  the  substitution  of  a  salad 
instead  of  the  sandwich  and  the  addi- 
tion of  an  extra  chop,  you  and  dad  will 

enjoy  this  meal  too For  the  custard, 

drop  a  few  chocolate  bits  into  each  cus- 
tard cup  before  baking.  Children  love 
surprises  in  desserts,  and  custards  are 
so  easy  to  vary.  Other  times  you  might 
try  putting  a  whole  stewed  apricot  or 
a  spoonful  of  jelly,  and  so  on,  in  the 
bottom  of  cups  for  that  extra  some- 
thing. .  .  .  Peas  are  usually  hard  for 
young  children  to  eat.  They  do  have 
an  obstinate  way  of  rolling  around  the 
plate.  If  you  make  a  well  in  the 
mashed  potato  to  hold  the  peas,  little 
hands  will  have  no  trouble.  .  .  .  Be- 


Dr.  Curtin  examines  Tim's  teeth. 
Children  need  a  diet  that  is  rich  in 
vitamins  and  minerals  if  they  are  to 
have  strong  bones  and  sound,  even  teeth. 


Food  itself— and  the  way  it  is  served — 
does  most  to  create  appetite,  just  as 
it  does  for  grownups.  Arrange  on  a 
child's  plate  foods  that  are  bright, 
appealing  and  well  cooked,  and  he  will 
usually  be  attracted  to  eat.  A  quiet 
time  before  a  meal  is  a  good  thing  for 
any  mother  to  practice.  Here  are  a 
few  menus  for  children  of  three  to  five. 
The  dinners,  with  a  few  additions,  can 
be  served  to,  and  enjoyed  by,  the 
other  members  of  the  family  as  well. 


•  HOW  AMERICA  LIVES  • 


cause  children  adore  sandwiches,  they 
are  a  fine  way  to  introduce  nourishing 
foods.  Make  sandwiches  small.  They'll 
go  over  bigger  with  Junior. 

Individual  Fish  Timbales 

with  Parsley  and  Lemon 

Creamed  Potatoes  and  Carrots 

Baked-Tomato  Slices 

Whole-Wheat  Bread  and  Spread 

Fruit  Cup  with  Marshmallows 

Milk 

Fish  is  a  good  protein  food,  and  in 
some  sections  much  less  costly  than 
meat.  Great  care  must  be  taken  that 
no  bones  get  into  a  fish  dish  served  to  a 
child.  Therefore,  the  filleted  fish  are 
easiest  to  cook  and  prepare.  Children 
like  smooth  foods,  and  fillet  of  flounder, 
being  mild,  is  a  good  choice  for  tim- 
bales. Sprinkle  with  chopped  parsley 
to  make  it  look  pretty.  .  .  .  Diced  car- 
rots add  color  to  the  plate,  as  do  the 
baked-tomato  slices.  Children  will  eat 
cooked  tomato  long  before  they  will 
eat  it  raw.  .  .  .  Fruit  is  a  favorite  food 
with  children,  particularly  when  it 
is  cut  up.  A  few  marshmallows  give 
just  the  right  sweetness  and  make 
them  think  they  are  having  a  treat. 

Minced  Chicken  on  Bice 

Buttered  Green  Beans  and  Celery 

Carrot  Sticks 

Whole-Wheat  Bread  and  Spread 

Hutnpty  Peach 

Milk 

Humpty  peaches  are  simple  to 
make.  Arrange  canned-peach  halves 
cut  side  up.  Put  a  pitted  prune,  stuffed 
in  another  pitted  prune,  in  cavity  of 
each  peach  half.  Frost  over  with 
meringue.  Bake  until  lightly  tinged 
with  brown  in  a  moderate  oven,  350°F. 
Cool.  A  two-egg-white  meringue  will 
top  four  peach  halves.  Serve  with 
custard  sauce.  The  prunes  make  the 
humpty. 

SUPPERS 

Poached  Egg  on  Toast 

with  Chicken  Sauce 

Lemon  Milk  Sherbet 

with  Apricot  Puree 

Milk 

The  canned  condensed  cream  of 
chicken  soup  makes  an  excellent 
sauce,  and  if  you  have  only  one  child 
you  can  use  as  much  soup  as  desired 
for  the  sauce,  saving  the  rest  of  the 
can  to  serve  next  day  as  soup.  Thin 
with  a  little  top  milk,  heat  and  pour 
over  the  poached  egg.  If  you  happen 


PHOTOS    BY    J.  DI    PIETRO 


to  have  carrots  and  peas  left  from  din- 
ner, add  these  to  sauce  for  bright- 
ness. .  .  .  Make  the  sherbet  in  the  re- 
frigerator. The  whole  family  will  like 
it.  The  puree  may  be  omitted  as  a 
topping,  but  if  you  have  stewed  apri- 
cots on  hand,  it's  simple  to  make. 

Hot  Vegetable  Soup 

Make-His-Owu  Sandwich 

Milk 

Sugared  Grapes 

Little  folks  like  to  select  foods  from 
a  tray  as  well  as  grownups  do.  On  sum- 
mer evenings  an  assorted  sandwich- 
making  tray  pleases  anyone.  You 
might  have  the  bread  buttered  and  a 
selection  of  fills  that  you  know  are 
good  for  him — soft  cottage  cheese, 
slices  of  eggs,  pieces  of  lettuce,  and  so 
forth.  After  the  choice  is  made,  cut 
the  sandwich  into  several  small  pieces 
so  it  will  be  easy  to  eat.  Have  a  bowl 
of  crisp  celery  and  carrot  sticks  to  eat 
out  of  hand  too.  .  .  .  Ripe  seedless 
green  grapes  that  are  not  too  sour  are 
fine  as  is,  but  dip  small  sprays  or 
bunches  first  in  beaten  egg  white,  then 
in  sugar,  and  you  have  something  de- 
lightful and  not  too  sweet.  Let  them 
dry  a  while  before  serving. 

Hot  Tomato  Soup 

Cheese-and- Bacon  Balls 

with  Orange  Sections 

on  Lettuce 

Cooky  Rennet  Dessert  Milk 

Be  sure  hot  soups  aren't  too  hot.  If 
a  child  burns  his  tongue  on  a  food, 
he's  apt  to  be  "leery"  of  it  the  next 
time.  .  .  .  Roll  creamed  cream  cheese 
into  small  balls  and  roll  in  chopped 
crisp  bacon.  Arrange  on  shredded 
lettuce  cut  into  manageable  pieces. 
Children  like  the  idea  of  having  some- 
thing that  looks  like  a  grown-up  salad 
even  though  they  don't  have  dressing 
on  it.  Garnish  salad  with  sections  of 
orange.  .  .  .  For  the  rennet  dessert, 
crumble  chocolate  or  sugar  cookies 
into  sherbet  glasses  and  pour  chocolate 
or  vanilla  rennet  dessert  over  them. 
The  cookies  add  texture  and  interest. 

Scrambled  Egg  with  Spinach 

Bacon  Curls 

Diced  Potatoes  with  Parsley 

Grated-Carrot  Sandwich 

Milk 
Stewed  Pears  Bright  Eyes 

You  know  best  how  your  child  likes 
his  eggs  scrambled.  Though  they  are 
(Continued  on  Page  ISO) 


Body  firmness  is  much  more  indica- 
tive of  a  child's  health  than  weight, 
although  he  should,  of  course,  he 
weighed  regularly,  believes  Dr.  Curtin. 


4 
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A  well -nourished  child  shows  it.  His 
hair  shines,  his  eves  snap,  his  flesh  is 
firm.  There's  a  clear  rosincss  to  his 
shin.    He's  happy,  bright  and  alert. 


such  sturdy  little  arms  and  legs! 

i  y!  That's  the  growth  *™yo<£^  ^  ^       , 

ZhLefeedmgformuassp-fy^^  forti&ed    with    pate 

and-tooth-buildmg   minerals 

crystalline  vitamin  D3-  digest-™*  lts  M/f> 

"Asides,  Carnation  Mil j»  »£*  ,,s  11()  wonder 

is  such  a  protection  against  surnm  ?  ^  ^ 
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other  exotic  woods— a  good  deal  of  this  has 
been  preserved  in  the  great  houses  of 
Williamsburg,  capital  of  colonial  Virginia, 
and  the  scene  of  some  of  the  most  stirring 
episodes  in  our  history.  It  is  a  good  place 
to  revisit  the  past. 

In  the  days  we  are  remarking,  Philadelphia 
boasted,  too,  of  its  great  houses  and  great 
hostesses  and  great  guests.  And  as  for  the 
china  and  candlesticks  and  other  fine  sil- 
ver, they  have  come  down  from  generation 
to  generation  and  are  treasures  of  first  es- 
teem. 

The  old  cookbook*.  These  were  mostly 
written  by  hand,  until  such  ladies  as  Miss 
Leslie  and  her  modest  ilk  burst  into  print 
and  gave  away  secret  after  secret,  which 
would  have  made  Mrs.  Adams  and  her  gener- 
ation turn  over  in  their  graves  had  they 
guessed  that  unregenerate  hands  were  turn- 
ing the  faded  leaves,  and  ladies  of  quality,  as 
they  described  themselves,  were  bursting  into 
print  on  the  subjects  of  cookery  and  bringing 
up  father  and  the  children. 

Hard  reading   and  worse  to   follow. 

I  own  some  of  the  handwritten  books,  the  pa- 
per yellowed  and  the  ink  faded.  And  I've  seen 
a  lot  more.  They  are  charming  because  of  their 
great  age,  as  a  very  old  lady  in  a  lace  cap  is 
delightful,  reminding  one  of  a  Dresden  figu- 
rine, but  the  useful  days  are  past.  These  books 
are  hard  to  read,  and  if  you  try  to  follow  them, 
you  soon  get  bogged  down  in  some  elaborate 
receipt. 

W>*r«>  nicked  here  and  there.  We've 
taken  some  of  the  early  dishes  for  a  menu 


BOILED    SALMON 

Buy  a  4  or  5  pound  piece  of  salmon.  Wash 
it  and  handle  it  from  start  to  finish  with  re- 
spect. That  means  with  care.  Tic  it  in 
cheesecloth.  Now  put  it  on  a  rack  if  that's 
convenient,  or  on  a  plate  in  the  hottom  of 
the  kettle.  If  the  water  gets  too  low  it  will 
try  to  stick,  cheesecloth  or  no  cheesecloth. 
Add  boiling  water  to  cover  your  fish,  2  lem- 
ons, sliced  thin,  2  teaspoons  salt,  6  or  8 
whole  black  peppers.  Cook  10  minutes  to 
the  pound  or  until  the  fish  is  tender  and 
done.  Lift  out  of  the  kettle  with  care.  Take 
off  the  skin  and  serve  whole. 

Always  with  a  sauce.  Now  salmon 
demands  a  sauce.  It's  one  of  the  drier  of  the 
tribe.  Seen  too  much  water  in  its  life,  proba- 
bly. Be  that  as  it  may,  you've  got  to  have  a 
sauce,  and  here  is  a  colorful  one,  or  you  may 
choose  the  egg  sauce  of  honest  and  ancient 
lineage,  according  to  your  time,  place  and  oc- 
casion. Let's  look  into  the  green  sauce,  called 
by  its  fancy  name  Sauce  Verte. 

SAUCE    VERTE 

To  1  cup  mayonnaise  add  3  teaspoons 
chopped  parsley,  5  or  6  teaspoons  chopped 
chives  and  salt  and  pepper  to  taste.  Now 
beat  in  just  enough  green  vegetable  color- 
ing to  make  your  sauce  about  the  shade  of 
new  peas — or  poplar  leaves — or,  you  know 
what  I  mean,  a  beautiful  light  green. 

This  is  better,  I  think,  with  cold  salmon, 
but  a  lot  of  folks  say  "No,  it's  the  sauce;  hot 
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that's  fairly  typical  of  those  years,  and  you'll' 
find  them  much  like  old  favorites  of  your  own. 
We  eat  less  and  we  call  our  dishes  by  different 
names,  but  what  was  served  then  is  served 
now. 

n  h,n  you  come   to   think  of  it.    First 

off  you  may  not  be  able  to  imagine  why  any- 
one should  call  something  to  eat  a  "whet." 
But  there  are  stranger  names  hung  on  many 
a  package  nowadays,  and  we  catch  on  fast 
enough.  So  whets,  you  see,  are  little  appe- 
tizer things  to  whet  the  appetite.  And  whigs 
are  a  raised  light  roll.  That's  all. 

These  whets  are  a  tasty  piece ;  and,  always 
hunting  around  for  something  somebody  else 
hasn't  had,  maybe,  you  are  welcome  to  an 
old,  reliable,  stand-by  receipt,  right  out  of 
a  Southern  lady's  book,  and  for  all  I  know 
served  to  General  Washington  at  some  Sun- 
day morning  in  Williamsburg  or  Philadelphia, 
and  to  Thomas  Jefferson,  the  author  of  our 
liberties.  And  I  can  see  Patrick  Henry  eating 
one  after  another,  carefully  poking  in  the  cen- 
ter to  see  if  there  was  a  new  gimmick.  He  was 
one  who  would  have  to  know.  But  here's  the 
receipt,  and  it's  simple  enough. 

HAM     WHITS 

Cut  sliced  bread  into  2-inch  rounds.  Toast 
until  they  arc  crisp  throughout  and  get  a 
light  tan,  in  an  own  at  325°  F.  These  may 
lie  made  at  any  loose  moment.  They  keep. 
Toasted  lliis  wa\  for  canape  liases,  the  toast 

never  says  under  an)  sort  of  filling  and 
sta>s  good  and  crisp.  For  the  spread,  mix 
together  I ' 2  cups  chopped  hum,  (4  cup  may- 
onnuisc.  2  talilespoons  soft  huttcr  or  mar- 
garine and  I  tablespoon  prepared  mustard. 
Spread  on  the  toast.  Dip  the  edges  in 
chopped  parsley,  I'ut  a  rolled  anchovy  in 
the  center  of  each,  'ml  if  you  like  cheese, 
cheese  can  pinch-hit   for  the  anchovy. 

From  cold  waters.  When  the  silver 
smelt  were  running  and  the  shad  coming  in, 
those  splendid  fish  had  a  high  place  on  our 
forefathers'  tables.  But  the  tourmalinelike 
royal  salmon  was  the  fish  reserved  for  the 
great  and  their  wives,  and  it  had  a  place  of 
honor  on  many  a  shining  mahogany  table, 
with  the  priceless  silver  and  china  from  the 
China  trade.  And  because  it  was  quite  proba- 
bly the  fish  course  served  on  Independence 
Day,  that  has  become  a  tradition,  and  salmon 
with  new  pease  and  Bermuda  potatoes  is  as 
familiar  on  our  tables  on  that  great  day  as  a 
clove-stuffed  ham  is  at  Easter. 


^  Even  the  cleverest  and  most  per- 
^  feet  circumstantial  evidence  is 
likely  to  be  at  fault  after  all,  and 
therefore  ought  to  be  received  with 
great  caution.  Take  the  case  of  any 
pencil  sharpened  by  any  woman; 
if  you  have  witnesses,  you  will  find 
she  did  it  with  a  knife,  but  if  you 
take  simply  the  aspect  of  the  pen- 
cil, you  will  say  she  did  it  with  her 
teeth.  —MARK  TWAIN. 


or  cold  the  fish."  It  isn't  necessary  to  fiddle 
around  with  a  bunch  of  spinach  in  order  to 
get  a  green  color.  Provide  yourself  with  a  bot- 
tle of  green  coloring  meant  for  such  work. 
Pure  vegetable  stuff  and  gives  you  everything 
you  want  without  poking  and  pinching  and 
pureeing  a  few  leaves,  which  I  assure  you  isn't 
at  all  necessary.  Unless  you  can't  resist  spin- 
ach in  any  of  its  manifestations.  If  this  is  the 
case,  I  withdraw  my  remarks.  Some  finely 
chopped  cucumber  in  this  sauce  is  remarka- 
bly fine ;  in  fact,  sliced  cucumbers  dressed  with 
oil  and  vinegar  are  quite  an  addition  to  a  sal- 
mon dish.  Well,  I  leave  it  to  you  to  decide 
whether  to  add  cucumber  to  your  salad,  your 
sauce,  or  to  your  fish. 

There  was  rariety.  On  the  tables  of 
the  Colonial  great  was  always  to  be  found  a 
great  variety  of  condiments,  jellies,  pickles, 
jams  and  spiced  fruits,  all  or  most  of  them  put 
up  by  the  lady  of  the  house  and  her  retinue  of 
servitors.  They  helped,  but  she  bossed  the  job 
and  did  much  of  it  with  her  own  hands.  La- 
dies of  quality  looked  well  to  the  ways  of  their 
households,  and  the  results  fully  and  wonder- 
fully justified  the  effort. 

Some  things  were  imported,  notably  olives, 
as  even  a  Philadelphia  or  a  Virginia  house- 
wife could  scarcely  produce  an  olive.  Pickled 
walnuts  may  have  been  imported,  although 
receipts  for  doing  them  are  found  in  most  old 
cookbooks.  But  most  of  the  delicious  things 
were  home  products,  and  infinite  pains  went 
into  their  making  and  keeping. 

One  tiny  item.  One  very  old  and  very 
delicious  jelly  is  the  leaf  jelly.  We  had  it  al- 
ways, at  home,  when  the  crab-apple  jelly  was 
made.  All  there  is  to  it  is  to  pick  for  each  glass 
of  jelly  one  or  two  rose  geranium  leaves  (or 
nasturtium  leaves).  Wash  and  dry  them  of 
water  and  put  them  in  the  glasses  just  before 
the  hot  jelly  is  poured  in.  That  is  all. 


Same  with  mint.  Apple  and  crab-apple 
jelly  make  beautiful  mint  jelly  if  you  just 
express  some  mint  juice  to  add  to  the  jelly, 
then  drop  into  the  glasses  a  few  perfect 
leaves.  And  have  you  run  across  those  crystal- 
clear  jars  of  orange  jelly,  with,  believe  it  or  not, 
a  little  goldfish  or  two  cut  out  of  orange  peel, 
apparently  swimming  and  looking  too  attrac- 
tive for  words?  Well,  currant-and-raspberry 
jelly  is  still  my  favorite.  And  always  was. 

The  cold  shape.  Blancmange — which, 
as  a  little  girl,  I  always  thought  of  as  being 
made  of  the  flour  paste  they  let  me  put  pic- 
tures in  my  albums  with  (I  thought  it  was  left 
over,  at  that),  but  not  so.  A  blancmange  can 
be  a  nice  dessert — only,  like  all  things,  it  has 
to  be  nicely  made.  This  receipt  will  get  you  a 
good  one.  You  know  you  may  put  all  kinds  of 
fruits  and  berries,  cooked  or  right  off  the  bush, 
in  and  over  this  dessert.  You  may  tint  it  with 
vegetable  colorings,  you  may  serve  it  by  the 
light  of  the  moon,  but  it  is  a  good,  staple, 
never-go-back-on-you  dessert.  Only  don't 
keep  it  more  than  overnight  and  expect  it  to 
perform  wonders.  And  if  a  lump  gets  left  in 
it,  you  can  hang  up  your  fiddle  right  then. 

BLANCMANGE 

Scald  2  cups  heavy  cream  and  1  cup  milk  in 
the  top  of  a  double  boiler.  Mix  6  table- 
spoons cornstarch,  [4  teaspoon  salt,  %  cup 
sugar  with  1  cup  cold  milk  until  smooth. 
Gradually  add  it  to  the  scalded  milk  and 
cream.  Cook  over  hpt  water  10  minutes, 
stirring  constantly  until  thick  and  smooth. 
(Be  sure  no  lump  ever  gets  in  this  dish.  The 
eater  who  finds  a  lump  won't  claim  he's 
found  any  pearl.  It  will  be  only  a  lump.  So 
stir  and  stir.)  Cover  and  cook  15  minutes 
longer,  stirring  occasionally,  until  no  taste 
of  starch  remains.  Take  it  away  from  the 
fire,  cool  and  add  2  teaspoons  almond  ex- 
tract and  beat  it  to  a  real  creamy  smooth- 
ness. Pour  it  into  a  quart  mold  which  has 
been  rinsed  with  cold  water.  Chill  until 
firm  in  the  refrigerator,  overnight  or  not, 
as  you  like.  Unmold.  Garnish  with  sugared 
currants  and  red  raspberries  or  any  nice 
crystallized  or  sugared  fruit  you  like.  Don't 
have  to  have  currants. 

Cakes  old  and  new.  There  was,  of  course 
no  such  thing  as  baking  powder  in  the  old 
days.  The  lightness  of  the  cake  depended  on 
the  beating.  You  beat  until  your  arm  was 
ready  to  drop  off,  rested  a  spell  and  started  all 
over  again.  That  was  beating,  with  no  mixers 
and  such  to  help  out,  either.  Just  elbow  grease 
did  it.  Poundcakes  called  for  ingredients  in 
pounds — you  could  knock  out  a  big  cake  or 
several  smaller  ones.  This  receipt  for  half  of  a 
true  poundcake  uses  a  little  baking  powder. 
It  makes  2  loaves.  The  original  old  pound- 
cakes sometimes  called  for  12  to  15  eggs,  de- 
pending on  the  size  of  the  eggs. 

POUNDCAKE 

Sift  together  3  times  2\4  cups  cake  flour 
with  '/t  teaspoon  baking  powder,  lA  tea- 
spoon salt  and  1  teaspoon  nutmeg.  Cream  1 
cup  butter  or  margarine.  Add  1  cup  sugar 
gradually,  creaming  until  really  creamed. 
Add  2  tablespoons  lemon  juice  and  the  yolks 
of  5  eggs  beaten  very,  very  thick.  Fold  in  the 
stiffly  beaten  whitesof  5eggs,  then  thesifted 
dry  ingredients.  Grease  and  flour  a  reg- 
ular bread  pan.  Pour  in  the  batter.  Bake  in 
a  pretty  slow  oven,  325°  F.,  for  1  to  1 XA  hours. 

Now  for  cakes  like  this  I  grease  my  tin  and 
line  it  perfectly  with  white  paper,  then  brush 
the  paper  all  over  with  melted  butter  or  mar- 
garine, and  the  cake  comes  out  like  a  lady  out 
of  a  bandbox — perfect  in  every  way.  Oh,  by 
the  way,  since  the  size  of  the  pan  you  use  af- 
fects the  time  it  takes  to  get  it  done,  test  your 
cake  by  the  good  old  toothpick  way.  It  never 
fails — but  you  might. 

Keen  it  In  mind.  Just  thinking  about 
freedom  doesn't  make  or  keep  anyone  free 
Jefferson  was  a  thinker  about  freedom,  but  he 
did  something  about  it.  The  birthday  of  free- 
dom ought  to  be  especially  significant  to  all 
who  have  seen  the  Freedom  Train.  Let  us 
celebrate  the  nation's  birthday  with  a  toast 
to  Washington,  Jefferson,  all  the  liberty- 
loving  fighters  for  freedom.  the  end 
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BEST-EVER    POTATO    SALAD 
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Here  is  the  recipe  for  a  super-special 
potato  salad,  one  that  any  number  of 
people  have  called  the  best  they  ever 
ate.  Secret  of  its  come-on  flavor  is  a 
unique  type  of  salad  dressing,  famous 
Miracle  Whip.  Miracle  Whip,  you  see, 

6  cups  sliced  cooked  potatoes 

1  Vi  cups  chopped  celery 

6  tablespoons  chopped  plmiento 

%  cup  Miracle  Whip  Salad  Dressing 

3  teaspoons  Seasoned  Salt 


combines  the  qualities  of  zesty  boiled 
dressing  and  fine  mayonnaise,  gives 
you  a  just-right  goodness  you  get  in  it 
alone.  On  this,  and  all  your  salads,  just 
try  the  one  and  only  Miracle  Whip. 
You'll   taste   why    millions    prefer   it! 

Freshly  ground  pepper 
Lettuce 

7  slices  bologna 
6  tablespoons  tomato  relish 
or  chili  sauce 


Hard-cooked  eggs 


Lightly  toss  the  potatoes,  celery  and  pimiento  with  the  Miracle  Whip.  Add  the  Seasoned 
Salt  with  pepper  to  taste.  Place  on  lettuce  arranged  on  a  round  chop  plate.  Form  a 
cornucopia  with  each  slice  of  bologna,  fill  it  with  tomato  relish  or  chili  sauce,  and  arrange 
around  the  edge  of  the  potato  salad.  Garnish  with  hard-cooked  eggs  cut  in  scallops. 


W/ffef/C0sA 


&wifo/* 


Miracle  Whip  out-sells  the  next  20  leading  salad  dressings  combined! 
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Women  like  this  will 

CHEER! 


So  will  all  the  many  people  kept  awake,  made  nervous  or  jittery  by 
the  caffein  in  regular  coffee!  For  .  .  . 

THE  NEW  IMPROVED 
SANKA  COFFEE 


now  has  a  new,  marvelous  flavor  to  delight  lovers  of  fine  coffee!  Yet 
it's  97%  caffein-free.  You  can  drink  it  and  sleep.  And  you'll  love 
the  taste! 


FINER  FLAVOR 

new  flavor-saving  process  ...  a  miracle  method  of  taking  the  caffein 
out  of  the  coffee. 


in  Sanka  Coffee 
is  due  to  a  brand- 


Try  Sanka  Coffee  today.  See  for  yourself 
what  a  great  flavor- improvement  has 
been  made.  Sanka  comes  in  two  forms: 
Ground  for  drip  or  percolator;  Instant 
Sanka,  made  instantly  in  the  cup.  Prod- 
ucts of  General  Foods. 


DO  WE  NEED  ADULT  EDUCATION? 

(Continued  from  Page  40) 
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to  more  people,  the  more  people  there  will  be 
who  want  more  education.  All  this  should  be 
gratifying  to  those  who  believe  that  a  prop- 
erly educated  electorate  can  be  our  country's 
greatest  asset  on  the  moral  as  well  as  the 
material  side.  But  if  the  prospect  is  gratify- 
ing, many  a  harassed  taxpayer  will  shake  his 
head.  On  one  score  he  can  be  reassured. 
Adult  education  need  not  be  expensive. 
Private  business  and  professional  groups 
have  offered  their  assistance.  In  some  cases 
industrial  organizations  have  provided  both 
instruction  and  equipment  for  classes  in 
vocational  fields.  The  work  of  libraries, 
forums,  historical  societies,  civic  organiza- 
tions, museums,  men's  and  women's  clubs, 
dramatic  societies  has  in  some  centers  re- 
ceived new  life  by  this  focusing  of  activity 
upon  a  community-sponsored  project. 

Some  metropolitan  centers  have  been 
gradually  increasing  their  educational  fa- 
cilities to  meet  the 
needs  of  greatly  in- 
creased populations, 
but  even  these  lack  co- 
ordinated  systems. 
The  development  of 
adult  education  has 
been  uneven  and  spo- 
radic. Sbme  states 
have  done  much, 
others  nothing.  And 
too  many  of  our 
communities  have  not 
even  made  a  begin- 
ning. Before  further 
progress  can  be  made, 
there  must  be,  first,  a 
wider  understanding 
of  the  need  for  and 
possibilities  of  adult 
education  after  World 
War  II;  and  second, 
an  intelligent  co-ordi- 
nation of  existing  re- 
sources and  agencies. 

As  we  shall  see  later, 
every  community  of 
any  size  can  and 
should  do  something 
now.  In  no  field  is  it 
more  necessary  that 
efforts  be  locally  cen- 
tered and  controlled. 
Since,  however,  this 
is  a  nationwide  prob- 
lem, it  calls  for  action 
on  three  levels:  na- 
tional, state  and  local. 

Although  primarily 
concerned  with  higher 
education,  the  Presi- 
dent's Commission 
wisely  regarded  adult 
education  as  so  im- 
portant and  pressing 
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fyvancutrmer  and  me 


By  II«-I»»b  Rowland  Promnrl 

Grandfather  and  the  child  were 

never  lost 
For  things  to  do — whenever 

summer  tossed 
Her  fat  and  whispering  branches 

to  the  day, 
The  two  of  them  would  softly 

steal  away 
To  the  bright  meadow  where  a 

trickle  flowed 
In  slow  meanderings  on  its 

seaward  road. 
Each  had  a  willow  wand  to  fish 

the  brook, 
A  string  for  line  and  a  bent  pin 

for  hook, 
And  both  would  sit  for  hours 

with  line  dropped  in 
A  shallow  pool  that  never  knew 

a  fin. 
But  time  went  by  and  both  were 

satisfied: 
The  child  for  being  certain  he 

had  spied 
The  biggest  fish  that  ever  swam 

a  stream — 
The  man  for  one  with  whom 

to  share  a  dream. 


•     •••••••• 


that  it  dealt  with  it  in 

three  of  the  six  volumes  of  its  report.  On 
the  national  level  it  recommends  that  the 
following  action  be  taken: 

I.  The  United  States  Office  of  Education 
should  create  a  strong  division  of  adult  edu- 
cation—to provide  leadership,  inspiration 
and  co-operation  to  state  and  community 
adult-education  activities. 

II.  A  national  council  on  adult  education, 
under  the  leadership  of  the  United  States 
Office  of  Education,  should  also  be  organized 
to  enlist  the  co-operation  and  resources  of  all 
the  interested  national  agencies. 

III.  Special  commissions  on  education  by 
radio  and  by  motion  pictures,  representing 
both  governmental  agencies  and  voluntary 
organizations,  should  be  established,  to  co- 
ordinate existing  programs  in  these  areas 
and  develop  new  ones. 

In  substance,  these  recommendations 
would  seem  to  be  sound  with  the  exception 
of  the  provision  (II)  that  the  council  be 
under  the  control  of  the  United  States  Office 
of  Education.  That  office  has  rendered  great 
service  to  education.  But  adult  education  is 
so  new  a  field,  and  one  which  will  in  the  long 


run  affect  so  wide  a  range  of  interests,  that  a 
separate  body,  an  independent  commission 
more  representative  of  all  interests,  would 
seem  to  be  called  for.  There  exists  already  a 
general  professional  council — the  American 
Association  for  Adult  Education. 

On  the  state  level:  Every  state  presents  a 
different  problem.  A  few  of  them  have  made 
important  appropriations  for  adult  educa- 
tion. California  pays  about  85  per  cent  of  the 
cost  of  operating  the  program  for  a  million 
adults  in  high  schools  and  junior  colleges. 
Michigan  has  appropriated  $250,000  an- 
nually to  start  community  programs.  Florida 
operates  the  huge  Camp  Roosevelt  facilities 
as  a  state  center  for  adult  education.  Rural 
areas  everywhere  present  the  most  difficult 
problems.  For  them  a  state  council  will  be 
necessary.  It  can  provide  necessary  informa- 
tion and  the  transportation  of  materials  and 
arrange  for  appropri- 
ate educational  broad- 
casts through  state- 
or  state-university- 
controlled  radio.  Such 
councils  have  proved 
highly  useful  for  clear- 
inghouse purposes  to 
various  communities. 
Many  states  have  no 
such  council.  Instates 
where  no  council  ex- 
ists, one  should  be 
created. 

It  is,  however,  upon 
each  community  that 
the  responsibility  for 
any  adequate  pro- 
gram for  adult  educa- 
tion must  rest. 

Our  American  sys- 
tem includes  both 
public  and  private 
agencies.  We  have 
dealt  here  with  public 
agencies  primarily, 
since  the  bulk  of  our 
population  can  be  ed- 
ucated substantially 
only  in  public  institu- 
tions. We  shall  con- 
tinue to  need  the  in- 
spiration of  great  pilot 
projects  like  the  New 
School  of  Social  Re- 
search in  New  York, 
Cleveland  College  and 
the  John  C.  Camp- 
bell Folk  School  in 
North  Carolina.  We 
need  freedom  for  ev- 
ery kind  of  educa- 
tional experiment, 
above  all  in  this  field. 
In  many  cases  public 


libraries,  museums, 
radio  organizations  and  private  agencies 
have  done  more  than  we  had  a  right  to  ex- 
pect. But  the  brutal  fact  remains  that  ex- 
cept in  a  few  states  most  communities  have 
been  backward — some  even  recalcitrant.  This 
in  spite  of  the  fact  that  many  surveys  have 
found  that  the  common  remark  that  most 
grown-up  citizens  are  well  satisfied  with  their 
present  educational  condition  is  false. 

The  average  citizen  will  ask  "What  can  we 
do?  "  and  "  Where  shall  we  begin?  "  The  most 
urgent  need  can  be  met  at  once  and  with  very 
little  expense.  The  first  need  everywhere  is 
adequate  guidance.  There  should  be  a  com- 
petent educational  counselor  easily  available 
for  consultation  by  adults  after  work  with 
office  hours  in  the  late  afternoon  and  evening. 
In  many  cases  the  opportunity  the  worker 
needs  and  is  qualified  for  may  be  already 
open.  He  can  be  spared  the  added  frustration 
that  comes  from  false  starts  and  lost  motion. 
His  problem  is  far  more  baffling  than  that 
which  confronts  the  freshman  on  our  campus, 
yet  a  former  Harvard  president  is  quoted 
as  saying  that  any  freshman  who  can  under- 
stand a  college  catalogue  should  be  granted 
(Continued  on  Page  134) 


DOLE    CHUNKS 

•Pine-ono  Split  Salad 

happy  harmonj 
a   banana   sliced   lengthwise, 

topped  with  i»n  ~|h nils  'il 

cottage  cheese  and  a  tropical 
center  of  golden  Dole  Pine 
apple  (  hunk-.  I  hose  melt-in 
yoiir-moiiili  Chunks  prod  snm 
hut  appetites  ta-t<-  so  i '».! 
Isn't  it  a  snap  io  make  every 
bod;  "oh"  and  "ah"  the  pine 
apple  k 
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*Royal  Shortcake 

A  rose  and  gold  dream-dish 
that's  a  super-plus  Favorite.  Put 
buttered  hot  biscuit-halves  to- 
gether  with  spoonfuls  ol  golden 
Crushed  Pineapple  ami  sweet- 
ened sliced  strawberries.  Heap 
with  Dolt-  Crushed  and  drifts 
ol  whipped  cream  or  marsh- 
mallow  whip,  then  dot  with 
strawberries.  Smooth  —  just 
try  it! 
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Scott's  new  Soft-Weve  really  does 
have  cleansing  tissue  softness — 
it  really  is  firm.  I  wouldn't 
believe  it  from  hearsay  and  then 
I  tried  it  myself.  I'm  sure  you'll 
like  it  as  much  as  I  do! 


%H0  bbttf 


tiCLekmil 


"Soft-Weve"  "Scotiies"  Reg.  U.  S.  Pol.  Oft. 


,  a  cleansing  tissue  by  Scott 


you'll  like  OCmfed 


(Continued  from  Page  132) 
his  diploma  forthwith!  Colleges  assign  to 
each  student  a  faculty  adviser,  and  in  many 
cases  call  new  students  to  the  campus  early 
for  a  "freshman  week"  of  orientation — 
surely  we  can  understand  why  working  adults 
need  guidance. 

Competent  counselors  will  meet  an  im- 
mediate and  pressing  need  and  will  be  helpful 
in  preparing  their  community  for  the  second 
step.  This  should  be  a  thoroughgoing  survey 
of  the  educational  needs  of  its  people  and  of 
its  available  facilities.  It  will  indicate  what 
agencies  should  be  provided  in  due  course. 
From  that  point  on  every  community  pro- 
gram must  be  shaped  by  its  own  require- 
ments and  resources.  A  clearer  understanding 
of  the  problem,  co-ordination  of  effort,  and 
intelligent  direction  are  more  immediately 
necessary  than  large  appropriations.  It  will 
cost  something  in  money,  and  more  in  time 
and  thought,  finally  to  do  the  job.  Even  so, 
in  no  other  field  is  there  promise  of  improv- 
ing American  citizenship  and  of  enriching 
American  lives  so  much  by  expending  so  little. 

There  are  still  far  too  many  Americans 
who,  when  they  hear  the  term  "adult  educa- 
tion," think  of  a  nice  old  immigrant  woman, 
with  fat  fingers  and  corrugated  brow,  learn- 
ing to  write  a  letter.  That  was  once  part  of 
the  real  situation;  we  had  to  have  "Amer- 
icanization" programs  to  make  Americans 
out  of  immigrants.  But  the  percentage  of 
newcomers  in  our  population  has  been  cut 
down  drastically  since  we  set  up  the  quota 
system.  If  this  once  engaging  picture  is  fad- 
ing, in  wide  circles  adult  education  is  now 
regarded  as  designed  to  plug  up  holes,  or  as 
a  remedy  for  inadequate  ^^^^^^^^ 
or  completely   missed  op-  ■^^■■M 

portunities  in  high  school. 

We  should  throw  away 
these  outdated  attitudes 
and  realize  that  this  in- 
dustrial civilization  of  ours 
is  making  life  more  diffi- 
cult by  making  it  more  ■■■■■■■■ 
rational.  This  sounds  like 
a  paradox;  it  is  surprising,  but  it  is  true. 
When  our  great-great-grandmothers  brought 
up  their  children,  they  followed  custom  and 
that  was  all  that  was  expected  from  them. 
Men  and  women  today  can  rarely  solve  their 
problems  by  traditional  rules;  this  is  a  time 
of  change  and  spiritual  chaos,  and  we  are 
compelled,  even  if  it  is  uncomfortable,  to 
solve  our  difficulties  by  the  full  faculties  of 
our  minds,  our  hearts  and  our  spirits.  This  is 
a  more  difficult  way  to  live,  but  it  may  also 
be  more  rewarding.  Inevitably  we  are  com- 
ing to  see  that  our  civilization  requires  of 
everybody  that  he  keep  his  mind  alive  and 
his  information  up-to-date  in  order  to  live  at 
all  in  really  modern  conditions.  As  Sir 
Richard  Livingstone,  the  British  educator, 
noted  in  this  same  connection,  most  of  our 
minds  are  like  cars  which,  after  years  of 
routine  use,  need  to  be  overhauled  and  tuned 
up — lest  they  get  dangerously  out  of  control 
and  run  downhill.  Moreover,  on  the  voca- 
tional side,  many  trades  and  professions 
now  call  for  training  and  knowledge  not  avail- 
able even  five  or  ten  years  ago. 

If  we  had  a  public-education  system  that 
was  as  good  as  it  ought  to  be— and  sometime 
will  be — adults  would  have  found  the  process 
of  learning  so  helpful,  so  much  fun  and  so 
necessary  that  they  would  think  of  it  as  a 
normal  part  of  a  normal  life.  And  since — as 
shown  by  the  studies  of  E.  L.  Thorndike, 
Irving  Lorge  and  other  psychologists — we 
know  that  the  mind  does  not  lose  its  learning 
power  as  we  grow  older,  there  is  no  reason 
whatever  for  believing  that  an  educa- 
tional system  can  be  allowed  to  end  with 
youth. 

It  will  help  us  to  rectify  our  perspective  if 
we  remember  that  most  of  us  still  have, 
hanging  on  the  wall  of  our  minds,  the  wrong 
picture  of  an  American  family.  It  is  a  nice 
picture,  homely  and  comfortable,  but  just 
about  a  century  out  of  date.  It  shows 
father  and  mother,  with  a  grandparent 
tucked  away  in  a  warm  corner,  and  a  crowd 
of  children.  It  was  a  good  picture  of  the 
population  make-up  of  this  country— a  hun- 
dred years  ago.  Not  today.  Today  it  would 


^  George  Bernard  Shaw, 
^  when  asked  for  his  defini- 
tion of  an  eduealed  man: 
"I'm  sorry;  I've  never  met 
one." 


be  nearer  the  truth  to  show  several  grand- 
parents, two  healthy  parents,  a  few  aunts 
and  uncles,  all  grownups  grouped  solicit- 
ously and  proudly  around  one  or  two  small 
children.  A  century  ago  there  were  ten  Amer- 
icans under  twenty-one  for  every  eight  adults. 
Now  we  have  at  least  two  adults  in  this 
country  for  every  child,  and  the  proportion 
of  the  population  that  reaches  advanced  age 
increases  every  year. 

We  adults  are  now  the  most  numerous 
part  of  the  population.  We  are  also  the  self- 
governing  citizens  of  a  mighty  nation.  We 
cannot  help  making  decisions  now  that  will 
affect  the  chances  of  war  and  peace,  povert; 
and  wealth,  happiness  and  pain,  for  most 
the  inhabitants  of  the  earth.  If  there 
going  to  be  hatreds,  it  will  be  partly  01 
fault;  and  if  peace  is  to  be  achieved,  we  sh; 
in  great  measure  be  responsible. 

The  President's  Commission  on  High 
Education  has  recommended  that  "we  nee< 
and  need  quickly,  to  have  millions  of  our  fel 
low  citizens  become  literate  and  competent 
in  matters  political,  economic  and  cultural."] 
Of  all  the  momentous  changes  introduced 
into  twentieth-century  life  by  scientific  in-^ 
vention  and  technological  advance,  the  most 
important  is  the  immeasurably  greater  phys- 
ical power  in  the  hands  of  men  and  nations, 
which  can  be  used  to  build  or  to  destroy.  In 
the  next  few  years,  the  citizens  of  our  coun- 
try must  make  their  great  decisions.  The 
changes  that  we  may  make  on  the  elemen- 
tary, high-school  and  junior-college  levels 
now  cannot  affect  our  political  action  in  the 
years  immediately  ahead.  In  our  democracy 

the  great  choices  must  be 

■^■■■l^B  made  by  the  voters,  the 
adult  population,  educated 
or  not,  and  that  is  why 
more  adequate  education 
on  the  adult  level  has  to 
be  provided  as  soon  as 
possible.  Only  immediate! 
wmmmmmmm*  action  on  that  level  can 
help  our  voters  in  time.  ] 
The  principles  upon  which  any  sound! 
program  must  rest  are  not  new.  Psycholo- 
gists like  those  we  have  mentioned,  who  have 
studied  the  learning  process,  have  merely 
brought  us  back  to  them.  That  is  why  they 
may  sound  old-fashioned.  Let  us  consider 
them  here  in  the  light  of  what  tests  we  can] 
safely  apply. 

The  most  effective  test  of  the  adequacy  ofl 
any  education  is  this:  Does  the  pupil  who  re-l 
ceived  it  want  more?  The  man  who  does  not 
feel  that  he  needs  more  education  has  al-J 
ready  been  educated  beyond  his  means— on 
has  been  badly  educated.  It  makes  no  difl 
ference  how  old  he  is  or  how  many  years  he 
has  been  at  school.  A  college  graduate  may 
go  on  to  annex  an  advanced  or  professional 
degree.  If  he  feels  that  he  now  knows  it  all, 
he  has,  as  an  educated  man,  passed  his  prime. 
He  will  really  have  less  education  at  fifty 
than  he  had  at  twenty.  Education  is  a  con- 
tinuing, lifelong  process.  It  is  not  something 
which  will  keep  if  the  recipient  locks  it  away 
with  his  diploma.  Education  should  and  can 
be  a  man's  richest  and  most  permanent  pos- 
session. But  in  this  sense,  it  is  perishable 
and  can  deteriorate.  The  mind  may  become 
flabby  like  an  atrophied  muscle.  As  the  poet 
has  Ulysses  tell  us,  it  rusts  unburnished:  it 
can  shine  only  in  use. 

As  recognition  of  these  facts  grows,  so  grows 
our  chance  to  create  in  this  country  the 
greatest  system  of  adult  education  in  the 
world.  The  time  is  ripe  now  for  action.  And 
perhaps  as  we  work,  it  is  not  too  visionary  to 
look  forward  to  a  time  when  the  values  of 
lifelong  learning  will  be  so  completely  ac- 
cepted that  our  industries  will  grant  leaves 
of  absence  for  further  study  for  their  execu- 
tives and  workers  alike,  and  colleges  and 
universities  will  provide  special  facilities  for 
adults  who,  leaving  behind  them  the  harass- 
ments  of  their  daily  lives,  give  their  full  atten- 
tion for  two  or  three  months  to  the  reviving 
of  their  faculties.  This  is  a  system  that  in 
other  countries  has  increased  the  joy  of  liv- 
ing of  the  people  and  the  prosperity  of  the 
state.  Is  it  too  much  to  ask  that  our  coun- 
try, with  its  vast  resources  and  ready  citi- 
zenry, do  the  same?  the  end 
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Yhe  cosmetic  deodorant 


that  adds  to  your  poise! 


For  a  wonderful  feeling  of  self  confidence  use  Tussy  Cream  Deodorant, 
rimr  s^nr>  a  ii/r    r\r<r\rif}r>  A  ATT1     It  eliminates  perspiration  odor  and  controls  perspiration  moisture.  Made 

TUSSY  CREAM  DhODOKAJM 1 

for  you  by  skin  care  experts,  it's  always  gentle  to  your  skin  and  to  fine 
fabrics.  Fluffy  — soft  and  fragrant.  Tussy  Cream  Deodorant  stays  exquis- 
itely creamy— does  not  dry  out.  You  can  trust  this  fine  cosmetic  deodorant 
to  protect  your  personal  daintiness  hour  after  hour,  after  hour.  *i  and 
50$  plus  tax  at  better  cosmetic  counters. 


TUSSY 


cream  deodorant 
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BetttfOiooke^s*  Chiffon  Cake 
calls  for  Wesson  Oil 


CHIFFON-LIGHT,     HIGH- 
LUSCIOUS     AND     MOIST! 

•  .  .  and  delicate  Wesson  Oil 
assures   delicate   flavor. 

Try  Betty  Crocker's  amazing  new  Chiffon  Cake  and 
you'll  be  hearing  "Simply  divine!"  As  fluffy,  as  high 
as  Angel  Food  .  .  .  yet  as  rich-tasting  as  butter-type 
cakes.  And  amazingly  moist,  thanks  to  Wesson  Oil 
— stays  fresh  for  days,  but  gets  eaten  up  in  a  hurry! 

Betty  Crocker  uses  Wesson  Oil  in  her  recipe.  Yes, 
and  you  should  use  Wesson  Oil  to  assure  the  deli- 
cate flavor  of  this  glamorous  chiffon-light  cake. 

Try  these  wonderful  easy-to-make  Chiffon  Cakes. 
You'll  find  recipes  in  women's  magazines  or  at  your 
grocer's. 

Many  exciting  ways  to  serve! 

Chiffon  Cake  is  delicious  with  or  without  frost- 
ing. A  natural  with  ice  cream! 

Glamorous  with  whipped  cream  and  berries— 
or  with  sugared  sliced  peaches. 

Dreamy-tasting  topped  with  sauces ...  such  as 
lemon,  orange,  cherry,  chocolate! 


*ef  General  Mills,  Inc. 

The  same  delicate  flavor  that  makes  Wesson  Oil  perfect  for  Chiffon 
Cakes,  makes  it  ideal  for  waffles,  muffins  and  brownies.  Easier  to  meas- 
ure ...  no  melting  of  shortening  .  .  .  and  no  waste.  And  have  you  ever 
tried  America's  Favorite  Salad  Oil  for  frying?  Doesn't  smoke  or  burn  at 
right  frying  temperatures . . .  makes  fried  foods  crispy,  delicious— digestible. 


Oil 


Wesson  Oil 


FOR  SALADS  &  COOKING 


TONGUE    JULIENNE     SALAD 

',  teaspoon  each  salt,  sugar,  dry  mustard  •  Dash 
of  pepper  •  ';t  cup  Wesson  Oil  •  2  tablespoons 
vinegar  •  2  tablespoons  pickle  relish.  Put  these 
ingredients  in  deep  bowl  and  use  rotary  beater 
to  blend  thoroughly.  Makes  'j  cup  dressing. 
(M-m-m,  the  tang  of  relish!  Delicious  way  to 
vary  homemade  Wesson  Oil  dressings.  Wesson 
Oil  is  so  mild,  so  delicate,  you  taste  every  fla- 
vor.) Arrange  salad  of  greens,  wedges  of  hard- 
cooked  egg  and  strips  of  cooked  tongue  (or 
ham  or  chicken).  Toss  with  Wesson  Oil  dressing. 


TO  HAVE  good  hot-weather  meals  that 
are  still  quick  and  easy,  you  have  to 
use  a  bit  of  strategy.  Keep  the  refrig- 
erator well  stocked.  Cook  more  than 
you  need  of  some  foods  on  purpose.  Be  an 
early  bird  and  do  what  you  can  toward 
dinner  in  the  dewy  part  of  the  day.  Recipes 
which  can  be  doubled  and  redoubled  help, 
too,  if  yours  is  a  house  where  guests  are 
always  welcome. 


SfieciaC  £v6*tt 

*  Jellied  Madrilcne  Aquamarine 

"Deviled  Shrimps  in  Shells 

Cucumber  Coleslaw 

Fruil  with    Lemon  Fluff 

Iced  Tea 


There's  an  event  coming  up  that  means 
something  special  to  both  of  you.  You  want 
your  dinner  for  this  evening  to  be  perfec- 
tion— light,  refreshing,  different  from  your 
everyday  meals,  but  not  elaborate  to  the 
extent  that  you'll  have  to  spend  any  more 
time  than  usual  in  preparing  it.  Here  is  a 
meal  for  such  an  occasion.  Jellied  madri- 
lene  aquamarine  is  a  cooling  preface  to  the 
shrimp.  Cucumbers  transform  the  ubiqui- 
tous coleslaw,  right  with  most  fish  dishes. 
For  dessert,  you'll  have  fruit  with  a  sauce 
that's  lemony  and  delicate  in  texture.  A 
light  meal,  yes,  but  a  good  one  for  a  cum- 
mer evening. 

•  /<///<//  Madrilvnp  Aaaamarine 

Peel  ami  mash  '/i  of  a  small  avocado — a 
sieve  or  ricer  makes  the  quickest  work  of 
it.     Heal    in    llie  juice  of   '2  lemon:  add   2 

tablespoons  sour  or  sweet  cream,  salt 
and  pepper  to  taste.  Snap  up  I  lie  season- 
in;:  with  a  dash  of  hot  pepper  sauce. 
Have   I   can  condensed  consomme'  or  1 

can  madi-Hene  eonsomm-'  -I  lie  kind  that 
ean  he  served  either  hot  or  jellied  — 
chilled  overnight  in  refrigerator.  .Madri- 
lene  consomme1  is  much  the  nicer  and 
prettier    for    this    cooling    first    course, 

hut  either  will  do.  EmptJ  the  jellied 
soup  into  a  howl  and  fold  the  avocado 
mixture  into  it  Lightl) — not  thoroughly. 
Serve  in  soup  cups  with  a  wedge  of  lemon 

or  lime. 

I.vmon  Fluff 
Heat    2  egg   yolks  until   thick.     I'ut   in   lop 

of  double,  boiler.  Add  the  juice  of  1 
lemon.  2  tablespoons  hot  water,  -.i  cup 
confectioners1  sugar  and  the  rind  of  1 
lemon.  Cook  over  hot  water,  stirring  con- 
stant 1)  for  the  verj  few  minutes  it  takes 
to  thicken.  Remove  from  beat.  Fold  in 
2  egg  whites,  beaten  still'.  Pour  into  howl 
and  chill.  Serve  alone  <>r  on  raspberries 
or  other  fresh  fruit. 


ttvvilvd  Shrimps  in  Shells 

Shell  1  pound  fresh  cooked  shrimps,  o 
use  t  he  frozen  cooked  or  the  canned  ones 
drained  of  brine,  for  speed.  Simmer  \ 
cup  chopped  onion  and  J£  garlic  clove 
finely  minced  or  crushed,  in  2  table 
spoons  hultcr  or  margarine  until  yellow 
lilend  in  1 V2  tablespoons  flour,  J£  tea 
spoon  dry  mustard,  '/2  teaspoon  salt  ani 
a  good  dash  of  pepper.  Gradually  add  . 
cup  milk  and  '  1  cup  cream.  Cook,  stir 
ring  constantly,  until  thickened.  Add  \ 
pound  American  Cheddar  cheese,  grated 
and  if  you  like  a  wine  flavor,  1  tablespooi 
sherry.  Ileal  until  cheese  melts.  Ad« 
shrimps.  Fill  buttered  scallop  shells  or' 
indi\  idual  casseroles.  Place  under  broile" 
to    brown.     Serve   at   once   sizzling   hot 

Cufumhvr  Colvslaw 

Make  coleslaw  as  you  usually  do,  but  d<> 
add    ',4    peeled   cucumber.    Chop  it   righ 
in  with  cabbage.  I  se  a  little  less  dressid 
than  usual  so  the  salad  won't  be  soupy>l 
Wonderful  with  any  fish  dish. 


You  don't  go  in  for  real  put-it-in-a-baske 
picnics  often,  but  you  do  enjoy  picniclik> 
suppers  on  the  porch.  A  porch-plannec 
meal  should  be  simple  to  serve,  for  you'n 
going  to  carry  it  out  on  a  tray  from  th. 
kitchen.  Instead  of  arranging  everythinj 
on  separate  plates,  group  on  one  chot 
plate — the  kidney-bean  salad  in  lettuo 
cups  in  center,  the  sliced  tomato  witl 
fluffs  of  cottage  cheese  and  the  crunch; 
deviled  eggs  around  it.  Fill  in  the  chink 
with  slivers  of  raw  carrots. 

Miidnt'u-llvun  Salad 

Drain  juice  from  1  chilled  can  kidne; 
beans.  Add  Vi  cup  peeled  and  diced  cu 
cumber,  &  cup  diced  celery,  '/jcupminco 
green  pepper.  I  scailions,  snipped  fin 
with  the  scissors.  Season  with  salt  an« 
pepper  and  add  just  enough  mayonnaifl 
to  make  it  of  good  juicy  consistency. 

Crunvhu  #»«•< •  ih-ii  Eaa* 

Shell  3  hard-cooked  eggs.  Cut  into  halve 
lengtbw  isc.  Remove  yolks  and  masl' 
them.  Add  Vi  teaspoon  dry  mustard, 
little  grated  onion.  'A  teaspoon  salt, 
little  minced  parsley,  V2  teaspoon  vine 
gar  and  2  tablespoons  mayonnaise,  an 


cup   chopped    nuts.     Mix    well.     Heap 
i  ixture  into   the  cooked   whites  of  the 


gs. 


Ulueberru  Muffin* 


3e  Vi  package  muffin  mix.  Follow  diree- 
ons  for  adding  herries.  This  is  the  sea- 
>n  for  hlueherrics,  and  lo  my  mind  blue- 
srry  muffins  are  the  best  of  the  family 
jd  dessert  enough  for  anyone,  with  tall 
■asses  of  iced  coffee. 


I 


*Hot  Chicken  Broth 

with  Olives 

*Broiled 

Chicken-Salad  Sandwiches 

*Broecoli-and-Tomato  Salad 

*Three-Fruit  Mousse 

Coffee 


^ood  leftovers  never  lurk  in  the  refriger- 
itor  for  long  if  you  know  what  to  do  with 
I  hem.  Suppose  you  pressure-cooked  a 
:hicken  yesterday:  have  some  chicken 
oroth  and  chicken;  or  you  may  have  had 
thicken  salad  if  it  was  a  warm  day.  There's 
some  of  one  or  the  other  left  over.  The 
nousse  combines  odd  bits  of  fruit.  The 
,;alad  starts  from  scratch.  Make  the 
imousse  first.  Each  thing  in  the  menu  is 
.simple  to  do,  but  will  be  a  new  adventure 
•in  good  eating. 

Three-Fruit  Jloua.se 

VI  hip  '/i  pint  cream.  Add  '/3  cup  drained 
brushed  pineapple,  !4  eup  sugar,  \2  large 
banana,  mashed,  'A  eup  maraschino 
rherries,  1  tablespoon  lemon  juice,  a 
i>in«'li  of  salt  and  *A  teaspoon  vanilla. 
Spread  out  in  freezing  tray.  Set  up  re- 
'frigerator  to  coldest  position.  Freeze 
until  just  set.  No  stirring  needed.  The 
[banana  keeps  it  smooth. 


Hot  Chicken  Uroth  With  Olives 

Heat 

ripe 


Clear  chicken  broth  of  all  fat 
chicken  broth.  Cut  meal  off  1- 
olives.    Mince  and  add  to  broth. 


ttroiled  Chieken-Salad  Sandiriehes 

Spread  toast  thickly  and  clear  to  the 
edge  with  chicken  salad.  Sprinkle  gen- 
erously with  grated  cheese.  W  hen  ready 
to  serve,  run  under  broiler  until  cheese 
melts  and  salad  is  well  heated  through. 

Broeeali-and-Tomato  Salad 

Combine  1  cup  chopped  raw  broccoli 
flowerets  with  2  tablespoons  French 
dressing,  2  tomatoes,  cut  into  eighths, 
and  '/i  green  pepper,  diced.  Add  2  table- 
spoons sour  cream.  1  teaspoon  prepared 
mustard,  '/2  teaspoon  grated  onion,  salt 
and  pepper  to  taste.  Mix  well  and  serve 
in  lettuce  cups  with  sprays  of  water 
cress.  Save  broccoli  stalks  to  pare  and 
cook  another  night. 


*Quick  Vichysoisse 

Broiled  Lamb  Chops 

and  Tomatoes 

*Mint-and-Onion  Sauce 

Lima  Beans 

Creamed  Potatoes 

*Pineapple  Alaska 

Coffee 


You  planned  to  have  a  simple  broiled  din- 
ner tonight  of  chops,  a  frozen  vegetable 
and  creamed  potatoes,  with  store-bought 
ice  cream  and  cake  for  dessert.  Along  in  the 
afternoon  you  hear  from  the  other  half  of 
your  household  that  you're  having  two 
guests.  The  meal  as  is  wouldn't  be  very 
exciting  to  serve  company,  but  with  a  few 


changes  you'll  make  it  so.  You  have  a  can 
of  cream  of  chicken  soup.  From  this  you'll 
make  an  easy  vichysoisse  a  perfect  little 
beginner  for  your  dinner.  Usually  you  like 
two  lamb  chops  apiece.  But  you  have  only 
four.  They  are  thick,  however,  and  you'll 
broil  large  tomatoes,  halved,  to  stretch 
the  chops  and  mix  up  a  mint-and-onion 
sauce  for  them  to  give  your  guests  some- 
thing to  talk  about.  Luckily  you  have 
enough  cold  boiled  potatoes  for  four  in  the 
refrigerator,  as  you  always  cook  more  than 
you  need.  One  guest  is  known  to  have  a 
conspicuous  liking  for  fancy  desserts.  You 
have  ice  cream  in  the  refrigerator— bakery- 
bought  unfrosted  cake.  With  canned  pine- 
apple and  jam  you'll  make  some  really 
super  Alaskas.  Frequent  and  casual  enter- 
taining is  much  more  fun  than  going  to  a 
lot  of  special  fuss.  Try  it  and  see. 

ituU'li    I   />/!»/ VOf.S.W 

Dice  1  potato  line  and  cut  i  scallions  into 
pieces.  Cook  in  1  cup  water  with  'A  tea- 
spoon salt  and  a  dash  of  pepper.  Put 
through  fine  sieve.  Combine  with  1  can 
condensed  cream  of  chicken  soup.  Thin 
to  good  consistency  with  cream.  Chill 
before  serving.  Sprinkle  with  chopped 
chives. 

Jflint-and-Onion  Sauee 

Wash  and  dry  on  a  towel  1  bunch  fresh 
mint.  Pick  off  leaves  and  chop  fine.  Chop 
enough  onion  to  equal  the  quantity  of 
mini.  Mix  and  add  V2  green  pepper, 
seeded  and  chopped.  Season  well  with 
salt  and  pepper  and  toss  together  with 
',?  cup  French  dressing.  Pass  to  serve  on 
the  chops,  or  pour  over  chops  before 
serving. 

Pineapple  Alaska 

Spread  four  3  '/2-  1-inch  squares  of  plain  or 
spongecake  with  a  favorite  jam.  If  cake 
is  too  thick,  cut  squares  in  half  cross- 
wise. Lay  a  drained  canned  pineapple 
slice  on  each  square.  This  can  be  done 
before  dinner.  After  you've  removed  the 
main-course  plates,  make  a  3-egg-white 
meringue,  adding  6  tablespoons  sugar 
gradually.  This  doesn't  take  long,  and 
for  these  few  minutes  dinner  conversa- 
tion can  go  on  without  you.  Then  put  a 
spoonful  of  ice  cream  on  each  pineapple 
slice.  Ice  cream  should  be  very  firm. 
Cover  quickly  with  meringue — be  sure 
to  get  ice  cream  completely  covered.  Put 
in  very  hot  oven.  450°  F.,  for  3-5  minutes, 
just  until  lightly  tinged  with  brown. 
Serve  at  once.  A  good  time  to  serve  the 
coffee  is  while  you're  waiting  for  the 
Alaskas. 


tenner,  "*&a*tte  StyCc 

*Danish  Codfish 

Boiled  Potatoes 

Swiss  Chard  with  Sliced  Eggs 

Raspberries  and 

Blueberries  with  Cream 

Coffee 


Simple  homely  dishes  sometimes  make  the 
best  meals— particularly  when  you're  not 
in  a  dress-up  mood:  Swiss  chard  from  the 
garden,  a  bowl  of  berries  to  lave  with  thick 
cream,  little  potatoes  scrubbed  and  cooked 
in  their  skins  and  a  flavorful  fish  dish  that's 
quickly  made  and  low  in  cost— these  make 
a  meal  you'll  remember  with  relish. 

Danish  Codfish 

Cook,  covered,  l'/3  cups  diced  Pascal 
celery,  cut  into  1-inch  pieces,  in  l'/2  cups 
boiling  water  with  l'/i  teaspoons  salt 
until  tender.  Remove  celery.  Tie  X 
pound  fresh  codfish  fillets  in  a  piece  of 
eheesecloth.  Simmer  in  hot  celery  stock 
10  minutes.  Lift  out  fish.  Make  a  sauce 
from  stock,  using  2  tablespoons  butter 
or  margarine  and  2  tablespoons  flour  for 
thickening.  Season  with  144  teaspoons 
lemon  juice,  lA  teaspoon  curry  powder 
and  1  teaspoon  grated  onion.  Remove 
codfish  from  cheesecloth.  Lay  in  sauce; 
add  celery.  Heat  thoroughly  and  serve 
on  boiled  neu  potatoes. 
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What  a  joy  in  the  kitchen!  The  gleaming  beauty 
of  your  porcelain  enameled  kitchen  utensils  is  restored  with  a  mere  swish  of  a  cloth. 
They  heat  so  quickly  ...  so  evenly,  cooking  is  made  easy,  too!  You  can  choose 
a  gay,  sparkling  utensil  for  every  kitchen  use.  And  how  wonderful  to  know  ;  .  . 
Porcelain  on  Steel  Enameledware  is  stain  and  acid  resistant  .  .  .  stays  beautiful 
for  years. 

FREE!  Packer  of  delicious,  new  kiichen-tested  recipes  for  use  with  porcelain 

enameled  utensils.     On  convenient,  easy-to-file  recipe  cards.    Write  today. 

Dept.  B,  Enameled  Utensil  Manufacturers  Council,  Merchandise  Mart,  Chicago. 
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A  LITTLE  M  \ir\ISS  IN  THE  SPRING 

(Continued  from  Page  39) 


he  never  would  have  felt  young,  never 
would  have  felt  that  extraordinary  some- 
thing that  he  knew  existed,  that  he  had  read 
about — and  so  experienced  vicariously— but 
which  had  never  happened  to  him. 

He  had  supposed  for  a  time  that  he  had 
been  too  poor  to  feel  young,  but  simply  by 
keeping  his  eyes  open  he  had  been  forced  to 
decide  that  was  nonsense.  Too  many  poor 
people  felt  wonderfully  young. 

Then  what  was  it? 

He  had  never  been  ill,  really.  He  could 
not  blame  his  body. 

Yet  the  fact  remained. 

So  he  said  to  himself,  in  the  desperation  of 
his  thirty-sixth  birthday,  Why  don't  I  inquire 
oj  myself  what  happened? 

Ihe  book  was  an  examination  of  his  eight- 
eenth year.'  His  theory  was  that,  in  the  re- 
telling, he  might  capture,  might  acquire  those 
high  emotions  of  youth  which,  in  the  living, 
the  year  had  so  noticeably  lacked.  If  he  did, 
it  would  not  be  full  compensation  for  what  he 
had  missed,  but  he  felt  that  now  any  consola- 
tion was  worth  a  try.  He  was  frightened. 

Fortunately  for  John,  the  year  he  was 
eighteen  had  been  a  period  of  disappoint- 
ment, adventure,  courage,  ingenuity,  sus- 
pense and  rescue.  At  the  time  it  had  seemed 
nothing  but  a  series  of  fearful  misadventures, 
but  John  saw,  in  looking  back,  that  he  had 
the  material  to  make  exactly  the  story  which 
he  wished  he  had  felt. 

So  he  began.  For  two  days  he  wrote,  then 
tore  everything  up  and  began  again.  In 
those  two  days,  of  course,  he  understood 
that  he  could  not  write  for  himself  alone;  no- 
body can — he  must  write  to  be  read,  and  so 
he  must  cast  his  story  in  some  suitable  form. 

He  thought  of  the  form  soon  enough:  he 
wrote  his  book  as  a  long  love  letter  to  the 
girl  he  had  rescued;  and  that  gave  him  his 
title,  To  Emilie,  Wherever  You  Are. 

To  Emilie  was  by  no  means  one  of  the 
grand  successes  of  the  year,  but  it  was  a 
best  seller.  However,  it  was  not  a  critical  suc- 
cess, a  fact  which  led  John — who,  however 
much  he  regretted  his  lack  of  youth,  had  no 
desire  to  jeopardize  his  middle  age — to  keep 
his  mouth  shut.  To  Emilie  did  not  sound 
like  the  sort  of  book  a  respectable  librarian 
should  have  written.  So  while  his  name 
appeared  on  the  cover,  it  went  unremarked ; 
the  world  is  full  of  John  Stevensons.  To 
look  at  him,  it  would  never  have  entered 
anyone's  head  that  he  could  have  written  To 
Emilie,  so  his  secret  was  safe. 

Movie  companies  pay  little  attention  to 
critics,  however,  so  one  announced  to  the 
press  that  it  had  paid  fifty  thousand  dollars 
for  To  Emilie,  and  did  give  John  fifteen 
thousand,  and  hired  him  to  come  out  to  Cal- 
ifornia for  ten  weeks  as  a  technical  adviser. 

Ah,  reckless  youth,  John  thought,  as  he 
drove  down  Sunset  Boulevard  in  the  large, 
black,  chauffeured  studio  limousine. 

The  thought — if  it  needs  explanation- 
was  ironic,  for  of  course  John  felt  neither 
youthful  nor  reckless,  but  merely  timid  at 
the  idea  of  visiting  a  movie  studio.  But  the 
phrase  was  now  in  his  mind  constantly,  it 
had  become  an  obsession  almost,  a  fear,  an 
aching  desire;  for  naturally  the  writing  of 
To  Emilie  had  not  even  begun  to  supply  him 
with  the  sensation  he  had  longed  for. 

In  fact,  during  the  seven  months  he  took 
to  write  the  book,  Janet  Wharton  worried 
about  him.  "What  is  the  matter?"  she 
would  say.  "You  must  be  working  too  hard. 
You  look  so  tired."  And  she  would  make 
him  cups  of  hot  cocoa  in  Mrs.  Burnett's 
kitchen  and  bring  them  to  his  room  at  night. 

Probably,  John  thought  as  he  watched  the 
palm  trees  whiz  by,  just  recalling  that  awful 
year  was  enough  to  make  one  tired. 

Everything  a  man  does,  of  course,  leaves 
its  mark  upon  him,  and  sooner  or  later,  rea- 
sonably or  unreasonably,  that  mark  will  re- 
appear, to  influence  or  interfere  with  his 
way  of  living.  "That  awful  year"  of  John 
Stevenson's  lay  unnoticed  for  a  long,  long 


time,  then  rudely  it  came  to  change  him. 
To  understand  the  change,  we  shall  have  to 
examine  the  facts  of  the  "awful  year." 

A  few  days  after  his  eighteenth  birthday, 
John,  an  orphan,  was  forced  to  leave  college 
for  money  reasons.  So  he  did  what  a  good 
many  disheartened  youths  have  done  before 
him:  he  went  to  sea,  but  not — such  was  the 
economy  of  the  1920's — on  a  romantic  wind- 
jammer or  a  dirty  tramp,  but  on  a  glistening 
cruise  ship;  he  was,  in  fact,  a  bus  boy  in  the 
first-class  dining  saloon. 

John  neither  then  nor  later  pretended  he 
liked  the  ship.  But  he  could  do  nothing 
about  it;  he  was  on  his  way  around  the 
world,  and  he  was  stuck. 

John  Stevenson  did  not  get  around  the 
world;  if  he  had,  there  would  have  been  no 
book.  Rather,  when  he  was  halfway,  in  the 
midst  of  nowhere — for  the  company,  bent  on 
providing  some  unhackneyed  experiences  for 
its  passengers,  had  plotted  the  cruise  far 
from  the  usual  places,  with  the  result  that, 
at  this  particular  moment,  the  ship  found 
itself  deep  among  the  Solomon  Islands — John 
Stevenson  jumped  overboard. 

It  was  not  a  quixotic  jump.  He  jumped  to 
save  a  lady  who  had  fallen  from  a  deck  far 

•     ••••**•• 


io/ianae 

By  Rhina  I*.  Ewpaillat 

My  heart  was  like  a  prisoner, 

It  dreamed  of  wings. 
It  envied  the  windy  freedom 

Of  soaring  things. 

Now  that  you've  checked  its  flight 

And  it  captured  stands, 
Why  does  it  sing  like  a  nightingale, 

Locked  in  your  hands? 

•     •••••*•• 


above  him.  It  did  not  seem  even  very  brave; 
perhaps  it  all  happened  too  quickly. 

He  was  standing  in  the  little  space  of 
deck — it  was  near  the  water — where  he  was 
allowed  to  take  the  air;  it  was  sometime 
after  midnight,  the  temperature  was  warm, 
the  ocean  seemed  friendly.  He  saw  the  woman 
fall  and  struggle.  He  threw  a  couple  of  life 
preservers  toward  her,  called  to  a  waiter  who 
was  standing  at  a  companionway,  and  then 
jumped.  The  water  was  unexpectedly  pleas- 
ant, and  he  reached  the  terrified  woman  in  a 
few  minutes. 

She  was  a  pretty  thing — he  had  seen  her 
in  the  dining  room — older  than  he,  but  not 
more  than  twenty-two  or  twenty-three.  He 
got  a  life  preserver  fastened  around  her, 
slipped  into  the  other  one  himself,  calmed 
the  lady  as  well  as  he  could  and  then  looked 
to  see  if  the  ship  were  turning. 

It  was  not;  it  had  not  even  stopped. 

Later  there  were,  of  course,  many  explana- 
tions and  excuses  for  this  action,  the  most 
realistic  being  that  the  captain  did  not  wish 
to  risk  his  vessel  among  these  ill-charted 
reefs;  but  theoretical  common  sense  could 
not  comfort  John  Stevenson  and  the  lady 
much  during  the  next  few  hours. 

The  girl's  name  was  Eva  Windom;  she 
came  from  Pasadena,  California,  she  was 
with  her]  father  and  mother,  she  had  been 
sitting  on  the  rail,  alone,  looking  at  the 
stars  when  suddenly  she  had  lost  her  bal- 
ance. She  was  in  no  way  prepared  to  die; 
she  clung  to  John  and  comforted  herself  by 
assuring  him  that  daddy  would  make  them 
turn  that  old  ship  around  and  come  back. 
John,  from  what  he  remembered,  thought 
daddy  was  most  likely  cockeyed  in  the  smok- 
ing room,  but  he  did  not  disagree  with  Eva — 
under  the  circumstances  he  had  immediately 


thought  of  her  as  Eva,  not  Miss  Windom—  I 
and  took  what  comfort  he  could  from  thef 
fact  that  they  were  moving  in  some  active ' 
current.  He  could  only  hope  that  the  current 
would  lead  somewhere.   It  did. 

At  the  first  smattering  of  dawn  they  made 
out  the  silhouette  of  a  palm-fringed  atoll, 
but  better — oh,  far  better — they  soon  saw,  I 
not  three  hundred  yards  from  them,  a  fisher- 1 
man  standing  on  a  reef,  a  spear  in  his  hand. 
He  was  a  native,  and  not  much  to  look  at,  I 
but  he  seemed  a  beautiful  sight. 

They  called.  He  soon  reached  them  in  I 
his  outrigger,  and  in  half  an  hour  they  were 
on  dry  land,  at  a  little  cluster  of  huts. 

John  Stevenson's  first  day  in  a  motion- 
picture  studio  was  not  what  he  had  imag- 
ined from  the  satirical  books  he  had  read. 

He  appeared  to  have  been  expected ;  he  I 
was  quickly  led  to  the  office  of  the  producer, 
who  greeted  him  in  excellent  English;  he  was 
given  an  opulent  lunch  in  the  company  of 
people  who  were  rather  wittier  than  he  was; 
he  was  treated  with  unobtrusive  respect. 

It  was  only  when  he  was  taken  out  on  the 
back  lot  to  see  a  reproduction  of  the  atoll 
that  he  felt  at  all  uneasy.  He  had  promised 
himself  to  keep  his  mouth  shut,  but  this 
village  was  not  a  Solomon  Islands  village. 
The  flowers:  these  hedges  and  walks  and 
bushes  and  gardens  of  flowers  which  here 
in  Hollywood  had  been  so  casually  and  care- 
fully planted  and  arranged,  well 

"If  I  might  make  a  suggestion,"  John 
said. 

Whatever  the  many  abilities  of  the  natives 
of  the  Solomon  Islands  are,  landscape  gar- 
dening is  not  one  of  them.  John  remembered 
the  hard-packed  ground  around  the  house  of  j 
the  headman  of  the  village,  Uli;  it  did  not 
show  even  a  blade  of  grass.  The  regulation  of 
Nature  into  logical  patterns  is  not  much  the 
concern  of  primitive  people,  a  fact  which  ap- 
plies not  only  to  gardening  but  to  everything 
else. 

The  easy  life  does  it,  probably,  but  John 
remembered  that  the  systematic  frivolity  of 
the  natives  had  almost  driven  him  crazy. 

It  had  begun  that  first  day.  Now  to  him 
and  Eva,  their  rescue  took  on  the  quality  of 
a  miracle,  and  they  expected  something 
to  be  done  about  it.  True,  they  did  not 
imagine  they  would  be  snatched  out  of  the 
Pacific,  given  rooms  and  baths  and  telegraph 
blanks;  but  they  did  desire  a  little  more  than 
momentary  interest  in  the  clothes  they  were 
wearing,  and  then  almost  total  apathy. 

At  first  John  put  the  situation  down  to 
the  barrier  of  language.  Though  Uli  and 
some  of  the  other  men  spoke  pidgin  English, 
John  did  not,  and  it  was  several  days  before 
he  realized  that  those  monotonous  sounds 
were  a  perfectly  efficient  means  of  commu- 
nication. However,  even  after  both  he  and 
Eva  were  able  to  talk  fluently,  they  could 
find  no  native  who  would  sustain  much 
fascination  with  their  plight. 

Life  on  the  atoll  was  not  actively  unpleas- 
ant. John  and  Eva  were  supplied  haphaz- 
ardly with  a  place  to  sleep  and  food.  It  was 
just  that  to  former  residents  of  Pasadena, 
California,  and  Hartford,  Connecticut, 
everything  seemed  so  aimless — which  is  per- 
haps another  way  of  saying  that  none  of  the 
natives  did  anything  he  didn't  want  to  do. 

This  lack  of  organization  of  the  hours  of 
the  day  was  one  of  the  hardest  things  they 
had  to  bear.  Eva  took  it  better  than  John, 
for  she  was  naturally  indolent,  and  in  the 
end  fell  into  a  routine  which  passed  the  time 
for  her  much  as  beauty  shops,  luncheons  and 
movies  had  at  home.  But  John,  after  he  had 
built  a  house  and  learned  how  to  fish  and 
cook,  and  had  found  out,  from  Uli,  just  what 
they  were  in  for,  took  an  active  step.  He 
opened  a  school  for  the  children. 

For  it  was  plain  that  getting  away  from  the 

atoll  was  to  be  a  matter  of  chance.  The  two 

large  outriggers  in  which  the  natives  went  to 

the  "big  island"  had  been  destroyed  in  a 

(Continued  on  Page  140) 
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n  saw. 

ell,  I  have  an  angle";  only  Mr.  Barber 
'a  yangle,"  and  John  pretended  he 
stood.  "Now,  this  girl  you  were  on  the 
with.  You've  never  seen  her  in  all  this 


o,"  John  said. 

o  you  correspond?" 

o." 

ell  me  something,"  Mr.  Barber  said, 
she  good-looking?" 

ery,"  John  said. 
Barber  seemed  to  talk  to  himself.  "  We 

fix  her  up,  anyway." 

/hat?"  John  said. 

';  et  me  put  it  to  you  straight.   Circum- 
Ejf  es  have  kept  you  two  people  apart.  You 
ic  vhat's-her-name. " 
Hiva." 

i-i'jJow  after  twenty  years  you  meet. 
we  been  waiting.    She's  been  waiting. 

0  suddenly  realize  you've  been  waiting  for 
Bother.  See?" 
p-ly  word!"  John  said. 
Ht's  a  setup,"  Mr.  Barber  said.  "Island 
i-rs   Reunited.     Memories   of   Tropical 
it  ts  Keep  Pair  True  to  Each  Other.  With 
y  onnections  I  could  plant  that  story  in 
lithe  papers  in  the  country." 
|  Jut " 

'.  know,  I  know,"  Mr.  Barber  said. 
5>pose  she's  married.  I  could  make  her 
>]  still  long  enough  to  take  pictures.  That's 

1  e  need.  Pictures." 

*)h,"  John  said. 

'  t  would  be  a  swell  break." 

'Veil,"  John  said,  "well  ...  I  would 
■  little  time  to  think  this  over." 

Sure,  sure,"  Mr.  Barber  said.  "And  by 

gray " 

[fey  the  way"  was  another  shock.  Mr. 
ijier  paid  the  check,  took  John  out  and 
!]  sited  him  in  a  great 

ijimobile  and  headed       

r.ie  studio.  The  motion 

uure  that  had   been  Good  temper 

Es  from  John's  book,       for  life. 

nhe  way,  was  entirely 

fcped,  cut,  scored  and       

fly   for  release.     John 

ato  see  it,  now,  at  midnight,  in  a  private 

rection  room. 

'  r.  Barber,  inadvertently,  did  himself  a 
|»t  favor.  He  could  never  have  known 
l.  all  John's  hopes  and  fears,  his  passions 
m  desires,  his  longings  and  his  aspirations 
eld  find  themselves  made  clear  and  plain, 
iilittle  room  at  midnight. 

>hn  loved  the  picture.  It  was  what  his  life 
wld  have  been,  and  wasn't.  Suspense 
1  love  had  been  added. 

he  love  he  should  have  had  with  Eva. 
3i  sat  and  drank  in  the  story  of  the  mo- 
it  he  had  lost.  He  had  thought  about  it 
xf ten,  but  now  he  saw  it.  The  moment  of 
:th  he  should  have  seized.  That,  he 
nlly  realized,  was  what  youth  was.  Mo- 
Ljits  seized.  However  reckless. 

he  girl  on  the  screen  ivas  Eva.  After  the 
t  half  hour  she  even  looked  like  Eva.  The 
I,  the  hair,  the  body ;  John  remembered  so 
:tely  he  wanted  to  call  out. 
1  determination  flooded  over  him.  He 
i;t  make  no  excuses  to  himself  any  more. 

ith  would  not  find  him;  he  must  find 

th.  Twenty  years  had  passed,  yes.   But 

had  waited,  somehow,  for  some  reason, 
haps  Eva  too.  He  must  seize  the  moment. 
:re  was  no  time  to  lose. 
Vhen  he  got  home,  he  called  Mr.  Barber 
j:  woke  him  out  of  a  sound  sleep.  "Find 
li,"  he  said.  "  I  will  do  what  you  want." 
iAtta  boy,"  Mr.  Barber  said. 

R  over  a  week,  Mr.  Barber's  minions 
it  to  the  search  in  New  York.  They  tried 
vain  to  discover  old  passenger  lists,  cus- 
ihouse  records  or  hotel  reservations  that 
aid  put  them  on  the  Windom  trail  of 
?nty  years  before.  Finally  it  was  Mr. 
rber  himself,  who  sooner  or  later  never 
ed  to  be  a  genius,  who  picked  up  the 
sadena  telephone  directory  and  found 
a's  name  listed. 

^fter  that  it  was  simple.  He  went  to 
sadena,  took  her  to  lunch,  and  obtained 
•  enthusiastic  consent  to  fall  in  with  his 


plans.  Not  really  very  much  had  happened 
to  Eva  since  she  had  got  back  from  the 
Solomons.  She  had  been  married  and  di- 
vorced, it  was  true,  but  both  had  been  rather 
apathetic  ceremonies.  Daddy  still  took  care 
of  her,  but  life  wasn't  really  very  exciting. 
John;  yes,  she  remembered  John  with  great 
pleasure.  He  had  been  very  brave. 

Mr.  Barber  had  an  idea.  Eva  and  John 
would  meet  on  the  set  of  the  atoll— right 
back  where  they  started. 

"Oh,  lovely,"  Eva  said.  "I'll  wear  a 
Hawaiian  print  dress  I  just  bought." 

John  had  not  let  his  determination  flag,  or 
his  ardor  stale.  He  would  seize  the  moment, 
even  though  it  came  two  weeks  late.  He 
stood,  his  arms  tight  around  Eva,  in  front  of 
the  bogus  hut  of  Uli,  and  tried  not  to  blink  as 
the  flash  bulbs  went  off  in  his  face.  /  must 
not  fail  myself,  he  thought. 

It  had  been  a  struggle.  In  the  first  place, 
he  had  not  immediately  recognized  Eva.  She 
had  changed,  put  on  weight,  and  her  face  was 
covered  with  panchromatic  make-up  for  the 
cameras.  It  was  only  after  she  began  to  talk 
that  it  all  came  back  to  him.  Her  voice  was 
just  the  same. 

They  had  had  not  one  moment  alone. 
Photographers,  prop  men,  electricians,  Mr. 
Barber,  his  publicity  men,  representatives  of 
syndicates,  all  these  and  more  had  witnessed 
the  reunion.  John's  private  passion  had  had 
to  wait. 

From  the  set  they  went  to  one  of  the  sound 
stages.  Everyone  was  given  leis;  they  drank 
coconut  milk  and  ate  poi,  which  John  had 
never  tasted  before.  And  then,  for  a 
grand  clinch,  a  screen  was  let  down,  and  the 
life  of  John  and  Eva  was  shown. 

John  sighed.  Ah,  he  thought,  it  will  work 

on  Eva  just  as  it  worked  on  me,  the  magic  we 

have    missed    these   twenty 

years. 

When  the  picture  had 

is  an  estate       been  running  half  an  hour, 

-William  hazlitt.       John  felt  a  nudge  in  his 

ribs.  He  leaned  over  and 

Eva  whispered  in  his  ear. 

"Listen,"    she    said, 

"couldn't  I  sue  these  people  for  showing 
me  on  the  screen  like  this?  I  mean,  daddy 
wouldn't  want " 

John  said,  "Excuse  me  a  moment." 

He  got  up,  went  over  to  the  door  of  the 
set,  let  himself  out,  walked  down  the  blinding 
studio  street,  across  the  lawns  to  the  main 
official  entrance.  As  he  passed  out  he  took  off 
the  lei  he  had  been  wearing. 

"Here,"  he  said  to  the  gateman,  "for 
you." 

"Gee,  thanks,"  the  gateman  said. 

That's  what  youth  is,  John  thought,  mo- 
ments seized.  But  seized,  not  disinterred.  And 
perhaps  the  reason  I  never  seized  Eva  was  that 
I  always  thoroughly  disliked  her.  Even  at 
eighteen.  Still,  there  are  moments,  right  mo- 
ments. That's  what  I  have  learned.  My  adven- 
ture twenty  years  ago  has  finally  come  back  to 
teach  me  that  much.  I  must  not  delay. 

John  packed  his  bag  at  the  hotel,  took  a 
taxi  to  the  airport  and  overnight  was  in  New 
York.  He  took  a  train  home,  got  out  his 
dilapidated  car  and  drove  at  once  to  his 
cottage  on  the  lake. 

Janet  Wharton  was  amazed  and  delighted 
to  see  him. 

He  waited  until  they  had  eaten  the  excel- 
lent dinner  which  she  had  cooked  for  them 
before  he  came  to  the  point. 

"Janet,"  he  said,  "you  told  me  once  that 
philosophy's  business  was  to  justify  our 
doing  the  things  we  want  to  do." 

"Yes." 

"  I  hope,  then,  you  will  find  some  passage 
that  will  justify  the  proposition  I  am  about 
to  make  to  you." 

"Oh,  John,"  Janet  said,  "at  last!" 

John  started.  It  couldn't— it  couldn't  be 
this  easy.  "Janet,"  John  said,  "you  know . . . 
I  believe,  I'm  not  sure,  but  I  believe  I  feel 
reckless. 

Janet  laughed.  "And  young?"  she  wanted 

to  know. 

John  considered.  But  not  for  too  long, 
not  really  for  more  than  five  seconds.  "And 
young,"  he  said.  the  end 


Soaping  dulls  hair- 
Halo  glorifies  it! 


Yes,     soaping7    your  hair 
with  even  finest  liquid  or  creai 
shampoos  hides  its  natural 
lustre  with  dulling  soap  film 


•  Halo  is  made  with  a  new  patented  ingredient.    Halo — not 
a  soap,  not  a  cream — cannot  leave  dulling  film!  •  So  Halo  reveals 

the  true  natural  beauty  of  your  hair  the  very  first  time  you 

use  it,  leaves  it  shimmering  with  glorious  highlights.  •  Needs 

no  lemon  or  vinegar  after-rinse.  Halo  rinses  away, 

quickly  and  completely!  •  Makes  oceans  of  rich,  fragrant 

lather,  even  in  hardest  water.  Leaves  hair  sweet,  clean, 

naturally  radiant!  •  Carries  away  unsightly  loose  dandruff  like 

magic!  •  Lets  hair  dry  soft  and  manageable,  easy  to  curl! 

•  Buy  Halo  at  any  drug  or  cosmetic  counter. 


Halo  Reveals  the  Hidden  Beautu  of  Your  Hair! 
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Now  be  sleek-legged  the 
feminine  way  in  record  lime! 

SWEET-SCENTED    m 

the  one  fragrant 
depilatory,  that's   realty 
easy  to   use! 

Feel  how  satin  soft  and 
baby-smooth  your  skin  is  after 
you've  sleek-ed  away  un- 
wanted hair  with  SLEEK!  No 
more  old  fashioned  masculine 
stubble-leaving  methods 
for  you,  once  you've  tried 
this  easy,  sure,  so-quick  way. 
Sleek,  1.00.* 

For  extra-satin  finish,  use 
Hand  Lotion,  65*  to  4.50.* 

At  exclusive  stores  everywhere.  If 
not  available  in  your  city,  write 
directly  to  Elizabeth  Arden,  Dept. 
LHJ,  691  Fifth  Avenue,  New  York  22. 
•prices  plus  loxes 
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the  woods  on  their  right,  and  the  happiest 
memories  of  his  youth  were  of  summers  here. 
This  was  Shangri-La.  He  had  been  pained 
when  Mrs.  Crosby  regarded  the  cabin  with 
humorous  disfavor.  She  liked  to  go  places  in 
the  car,  often  with  too  many  people,  invited 
on  impulse,  invariably  with  too  much  lug- 
gage. Mr.  Crosby  liked  to  stay  put  among 
his  own  things.  To  him  their  summer  jaunts 
had  been  a  dreadful  succession  of  Sandwiche 
Shoppes,  hotel  rooms  with  poor  beds,  early 
rising  and  long  hours  of  driving. 

Then  too,  Mrs.  Crosby's  expeditions  had 
invariably  for  goal — no  matter  what  scenic 
goal  was  set — some  visit  to  friend  or  relative. 

Gas  rationing  had  put  an  end  to  all  that. 
Mr.  Crosby  privately  considered  the  gas  and 
tire  shprtage  as  the  best  thing  that  had  hap- 
pened to  the  Crosby  family  since  Walter,  Jr., 
known  as  Terry,  had  been  born  ten  years 
before.  With  no  place  else  accessible,  the 
Crosbys  had  gone  to  the  cabin,  and  the  chil- 
dren loved  it,  and  Mrs.  Crosby  owned  it  was 
a  godsend.  With  characteristic  zest  she  had 
started  in  to  make  it  more  livable.  "A  real 
summer  home"  was  her  phrase,  and  Mr. 
Crosby  liked  the  sound  of  that. 
I  He  had  not  liked  having  the  old  wood  stove 
go  out,  and  the  white-porcelain  gas  range  she 
had  acquired  by  some  unwelcome  miracle 
come  in,  but  he  could  see  Mrs.  Crosby's  point 
about  convenience  in  cooking. 

Electricity  he  balked  at  for  a  time.  Its  in- 
stallation involved  endless  deals  for  wire  and 
.cables  and  equipment  almost  impossible  to 
get,  but  it  was  managed.  He  said,  "Lamp 
shades  instead  of  light,"  occasionally,  but  ad- 
mitted, when  pressed,  that  it  was  a  relief  not 
,to  pump  and  fill  lamps  each  day. 

That,  he  thought,  was  everything.  Now 
,the  cabin  could  be  considered  a  home.  He  was 
pleased  to  hear  Mrs.  Crosby  say  dreamily, 
"There's  a  primitive  quality  here — we  want 
to  keep  it."  It  was  not  till  he  found  a  spin- 
ning wheel  beside  the  fireplace  where  he  liked 
.to  stack  his  wood  that  he  discovered  the  di- 
vergence in  their  ideas  of  the  primitive.  A  box 
for  logs.  A  copper  sirup  kettle  for  kindling. 
[No  more  casual  cartons  of  cedar  chips  and 
^Sunday  papers.  A  Cape  Cod  lighter. 

But  all  this  was  behind  him.  Mrs.  Crosby 
iwas  a  homemaker,  and  she  had  created  a 
home — and  an  attractive  one,  he  owned — 
out  of  definitely  camplike  rooms  with  heter- 
ogeneous furnishings.  The  darkened  and 
waxed  floor  certainly  showed  off  the  hand- 
made rugs,  braided  and  hooked,  as  it  would 
never  have  done  in  the  days  when  it  was 
innocent  of  finish,  the  days  when  he  had 
^racked  mud  in  on  it. 

So  now  if  Mrs.  Crosby  wanted  curtains  to 
complete  her  scheme  of  things,  she  should 
have  them,  Mr.  Crosby  thought  benignly, 
without  objection  as  to  price. 

She  was  saying,  "I'll  get  them  tomorrow, 
I  can  get  them  done  in  time,"  and  it  was 
merely  his  way  of  carrying  on  communica- 
tion, no  pricking  of  alarm,  that  made  him 
murmur: 

"Time  for  what?" 

He  was  conscious  that  she  looked  at  him  a 
little  strangely.  "Why,  for  the  Burtons. 
Have  you  forgotten  they  were  coming?" 

"The  Burtons?"  Uneasy  recollection 
stirred.  "  I  know  there  was  some  talk.  .  .  . 
Yes,  I  knew  they  were  coming,  sometime." 

"This  week  end.   I'm  sure  I " 

"This  week  end ?  "  He  digested  that .  Then 
he  said  restively,  "I  don't  know  why  we 
have  to  have  the  Burtons.  We  see  enough  of 
them  all  winter." 

"That's  just  it.  When  we're  so  close  all 
winter  and  we've  talked  so  much  about  this 
place,  it  would  seem  queer  not  to  ask  them  to 
motor  up,  now  they  can  come." 

"All  right.  We'll  have  them  this  week  end 
and  get  it  over  with." 

"Why,  Walter,  you  like  the  Burtons!" 

"For  sure  I  like  the  Burtons.  That  doesn't 
mean  I  want  them  in  my  hair  up  here.  But 
if  you've  asked  them " 

He  went  back  to  his  book.  Extraordinary 
finds,  those  Azaba  caves.    Extraordinary, 


how  from  a  few  bones,  a  necklace  of  primitive 
teeth,  you  reconstrycted  the  true  past. 

"I'll  put  them  in  Terry's  room."  Mrs. 
Crosby  was  planning  out  loud  and  Mr. 
Crosby  let  the  words  wing  past  his  ears  till  he 
caught  a  recurrent  "Marjorie"  and  some- 
thing about  the  bathroom. 

"Marjorie?"  he  said  then,  warily. 

"Marjorie  Kemper,"  said  Mrs.  Crosby. 
"Marjorie  and  Joan.  That's  her  daughter, 
you  know.  The  one  Sheila's  age.  I  thought 
it  would  be  lovely  for  Sheila " 

"You  mean  they're  coming  too?" 

Darling,  I've  been  crazy  to  have  Mar- 
jorie come  here,  to  show  her  this  place,  and  I 
thought  it  would  be  nice  to  have  them  all  at 
the  same  time.  Her  husband's  still  in  Wash- 
ington, so  that  makes  it  just  right  for  the 
rooms.  A  real  house  party,"  said  Mrs. 
Crosby  happily.  "I've  always  wanted  to 
have  a  house  party." 

Her  artless  enthusiasm  disarmed  him.  Oh, 
well,  let  her  show  it  off — she'd  worked  hard 
enough  at  it. 

Probably  those  Azaba  cave  women  had 
tucked  grain  baskets  into  niches,  had  spread 
out  animal  skins  with  artistry.  Then  asked 
in  the  Joneses. 

The  thought  amused  him  and  he  said 
merely,  "It  will  be  a  lot  of  work  for  you." 

"Oh,  I've  got  that  planned.  Alva  will  come 
in  to  help.  Her  husband  will  bring  her  on  his 
way  to  the  lumber  camp  and  pick  her  up 
nights.  We  can  stack  the  dinner  dishes." 

They  wouldn't,  Mr.  Crosby  reflected  gloom- 
ily. If  he  knew  Mrs.  Crosby,  they  would  be 
doing  them,  surreptitiously,  at  midnight. 

He  asked,  "Where  do  you  plan  to  put 
them?" 

"The  Burtons  in  Terry's  room.  That's  a 
bunk  bed,  but  it's  comfortable.  And  Mar- 
jorie and  Joan  in  Sheila's  room.  That  couch 
there  was  planned  for  an  extra  bed." 

"They'll  meet  each  other  in  the  bathtub." 

"If  it's  nice  weather  they'll  do  their  tub- 
bing in  the  lake,  the  way  you  like  to.  And 
having  even  one  bathroom  is  certainly  a  lot 
better  than  the  old  way." 

"I  suppose  the  kids  park  on  couches." 

She  said  hesitantly,  "  I  thought  Sheila  had 
better  come  in  with  me." 

"With  you?"  he  said  dubiously.  "Well — 
maybe."  Sheila,  at  thirteen,  was  unpre- 
dictable, and  rather  critical  of  her  young 
brother.  They  might  scrap.  So  he  said, 
more  cheerfully,  "Okay.  Terry  and  I  will 
camp  on  the  couches." 

"But  that  would  mess  up  the  room." 

"Well,  you've  got  to  put  us  somewhere," 
he  said  reasonably.  "You  can't  just  hang  us 
up  on  hooks." 

"  What  I  thought  was  .  .  .  people  aren't 
going  to  feel  at  ease  if  they  see  you're  sleep- 
ing in  the  living  room.  So  I  thought — well, 
it  would  be  perfectly  natural  for  you  and 
Terry  to  be  together  somewhere " 

"But  where?" 

"There's  the  barn.  I  know  it's  cluttered 
up  now,"  said  Mrs.  Crosby  hurriedly,  "but  I 
could  straighten  it  out.  There's  the  brass  bed 
you  made  such  a  fuss  at  parting  with,  and 
we  could  put  up  the  Army  cot  for  Terry. 
There's  any  amount  of  old  furniture  out 
there." 

There  was  any  amount  of  everything  out 
there.  The  barn  had  not  been  a  barn  for 
twenty-five  years.  It  had  been  a  shelter  for 
discards  and  a  place  for  the  occasional  car- 
pentry Mr.  Crosby  enjoyed.  It  stood  at  some 
distance  from  the  house,  close  to  the  lake  on 
a  slope  which  had  made  it  ineligible  for  a 
garage,  a  nice  log  building  to  look  at,  with  its 
roof  of  silvered  shakes,  moss-grown;  but  the 
interior,  almost  windowless,  was  Stygian 
when  the  wide  doors  were  shut,  and  it  was 
damp  and  dusty,  the  floor  rotten  in  places, 
the  beams  dripping  cobwebs. 

"It  will  be  like  camping  out,"  was  Mrs. 
Crosby's  preposterous  declaration. 

"Camping  out,  my  eye ! "  said  Mr.  Crosby. 
"You  don't  pick  a  junk  house  to  camp 
in.  Well,"  he  subsided,  "I  can  make  do  for  a 
week  end." 
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Mrs.  Crosby  didn't  say  anything  for  a 
noment.  Then  she  said  Hurriedly,  "Why, 
Walter,  I  couldn't  ask  people  to  motor  up 
rom  Chicago  just  for  a  week  end!  I  said 
i — a  visit." 

("How  much  of  a  visit?"  demanded  Mr. 
Crosby. 
Guilt,  contrition,  defiance  and  entreaty 
were  in  her  voice.  "I  said  a  week  or  two." 

A  week  or  two.  People  on  their  necks  every 
instant  of  that  time.  He  was  to  be  thrust 
into  an  outbuilding,  away  from  his  own 
things,  his  comfortable  bed,  his  wife. 

He  didn't  want  to  be  separated  from  Mrs. 
Crosby.  He  loved  her.  He  loved  having  her 
in  the  room  with  him,  her  head  on  the  pillow 
beside  him — no  single  bed  for  him! — cozily 
within  sound  and  touch.  Why,  the  times  in 
their  own  room  would  be  their  only  times 
together  while  those  infernal  guests  were  in 
the  house.  Didn't  that  mean  anything  to  her? 

He  looked  at  her  mutely.  He  was  not  an 
articulate  man  except  in  the  classroom.  A 
personal  thing  was  difficult  for  him  to  reveal, 
and  he  did  not  attempt  now  to  communicate 
his  sense  of  secret  hurt. 

Mrs.  Crosby  was  running  on  about  things 
to  make  the  barn  comfortable  and  how  nice 
it  would  be  for  Terry  to  have  his  father  to 
himself,  and  he  said  dryly: 

"Don't  pile  it  on.  It's  all  right.  You're 
entitled  to  a  house  party  if  you  want  one. 
I'll  take  care  of  the  barn  myself." 

He  heaved,  pushed, 
rearranged  and 
broomed  while  Mrs. 
Crosby — he  couldn't 
keep  her  out — made 
the  beds,  washed  the 
enamel  ware,  washed 
ard  dusted  every- 
thing she  could  get 
her  hands  on.  He 
found  old  screen  doors 
and,  splicing  them  to- 
gether, made  a  screen 
for  the  wide  barn 
door.  He  dragged  out 
the  wood  stove  and 
ran  a  pipe  up  through 
the  roof.  Wisconsin 
nights  can  be  cold, 
and  he  did  not  pro- 
pose to  freeze  while 
the  Burtons  and  the 

Kempers  basked  by  his  wood  fire  or  by  the 
oil  heaters  in  their  bedrooms.  He  went  up 
to  the  roof  and  nailed  old  sheets  of  tin  over 
the  cedar  shingles  about  the  pipe,  and  if  Mrs. 
Crosby  found  the  effect  aesthetically  dis- 
tressing she  did  not  say  so.  He  had  a  feeling 
that  he  would  really  like  to  have  her  try  to 
say  so. 

The  final  effect  was  bizarre,  a  combination 
of  warehouse,  bedroom,  kitchen  and  work- 
shop, but  at  least  there  was  a  lot  of  space — 
the  barn  was  a  long  structure  with  no  loft. 
"And  it  will  give  you  privacy,"  Mrs.  Crosby 
pointed  out.  He  snorted,  "  Privacy— with 
Terry!"  but  already  he  was  conceding  that 
shaving  at  his  leisure  was  better  than  getting 
up  early  to  sprint  into  and  out  of  a  communal 
bathroom. 

But,  hang  it,  he  didn't  like  this  separation 
from  Mrs.  Crosby,  and  he  didn't  like  carting 
his  belongings  down  here.  House  party ! 

Mrs.  crosby  was  having  an  orgy  of  prep- 
aration. The  curtains,  beige  and  rust — or 
was  it  henna? — were  bought,  made  and 
hung.  The  house  was  cleaned.  It  was  no  use 
in  the  world  to  tell  her  the  place  was  clean 
enough  as  it  was.  By  the  time  the  guests 
were  expected  to  arrive,  the  scene  was  set. 
The  long  chairs  in  which  no  one  had  time  to 
rest  were  plumped  invitingly  with  cushions, 
and  low  tables  by  them  held  alluring  maga- 
zines that  no  one  had  had  time  to  open. 

The  worried-about  weather  behaved  itself, 
and  the  sun  shone  on  the  arriving  guests. 
"Absolutely  up  to  specifications,"  said  Mr. 
Burton,  and  Mrs.  Burton  said,  "Oh,  you 
lucky,  lucky  people ! "  Marjorie  Kemper  said 
it  was  divine.  "Such  peace!  Such  quiet!" 
She  praised  the  color  scheme — "So  right  for 
this  place"— and  Mrs.  Crosby  beamed. 

Dinner  went  off  well.  The  sunset  put  out 
extravagant  colors.  The  two  girls  roamed 


about  outside,  the  Burtons.  Mrs.  Kemper 
and  Mr.  Crosby  played  cards.  Mrs.  Crosby 
pretended  to  knit,  but  she  flitted  out  a  good 
deal,  and  Mr.  Crosby  suspected  she  was  do- 
ing the  dishes.  Everything  went  smoothly 
except  when  Mrs.  Crosby  reminded  Terry  of 
bedtime  and  he  protested  he  didn't  want  to 
go  alone  down  there. 

"Where's  down  there?"  Mrs.  Kemper 
asked. 

"Oh,  he  and  Walter  have  a  hide-out,"  said 
Mrs.  Crosby.  "A  sort  of  rumpus  room.  That 
building  down  by  the  lake." 

"It's  a  ratty  old  barn,"  said  Terry. 

"It  hasn't  been  a  barn  for  ages,"  said 
Mrs.  Crosby  quickly. 

"It's  a  queer  dump,  but  our  own— eh, 
son?"  said  Mr.  Crosby  genially.  "Come, 
Terry,  I'll  go  down  with  you.  You  take  my 
place,  Sally.  Time  for  you  to  play  anyway." 


said  Joan.   "It'! 
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By  Cathleen  >1 .  Carpenter 

Too  late  now 

To  regret, 
Too  soon  now 

To  forget. 
This  is  the  year  between.   .  .  . 
After  regretting, 
Before  forgetting, 
How  lonely  this  year  between. 


We  looked  in  the  door, 

got  a  cookstove." 

"  It  certainly  has,"  said  Mr.  Crosby.  "And 

any  time  I  don't  like  the  meals  up  here  — 
"Smart  boy,  Walter!"  The  way  Burton 

grinned  at  him  made  Mr.  Crosby  wonder 

how  Burton  felt  about  being  a  guest.  Just  as 

every  man  felt,  probably. 

"Maybe  I'll  ask  you  down  sometime,"  he 

said,  grinning  back. 

He  lighted  a  couple  of  gasoline  lamps  to 

have  the  place  cheerful  for  Terry,  and  chat- 
ted away  to  make  this 
bunking  down  here 
seem  a  lark  to  the 
boy.  "I'll  take  you 
out  fishing  early  to- 
morrow," he  prom- 
ised, and  it  occurred 
to  him  that  it  would 
be  rather  a  relief  to 
go  out  on  the  lake  as 
early  as  he  liked  with- 
out  waking  Mrs. 
Crosby.  He'd  bring 
some  coffee  down 
here,  and  that  old  per- 
colator; a  little  cedar 
would  make  a  quick 
fire.  He  might  make 
some  toast.  ...  He 
shaved  cedar  kindling 
and  fussed  over  his 
bait  box  till  the  boy 

was  asleep,  and  when  he  got  back  to  the 

house  the  game  was  over. 

"We  were  coming  to  look  you  up,"  said 

Mrs.  Kemper. 

"For  men  only,"  said  Mr.  Crosby. 

A  house  party  was  something  that  required 
constant  manipulation,  Mr.  Crosby  discov- 
ered in  the  ensuing  days.  The  idea,  appar- 
ently, was  to  keep  in  incessant  motion.  It 
wasn't  enough  to  sit  and  look  at  the  lake  or 
sail  on  it  or  swim  in  it ;  you  had  to  get  out  in 
the  car  and  drive  over  to  inferior  lakes  and 
look  at  them,  and  eat  chicken  dinners  at 
roadhouses  in  rooms  with  no  view.  And  when 
you  stayed  on  your  own  place  you  never,  by 
any  chance,  just  read  and  relaxed.  You  played 
cards  or  talked.  There  would  have  been  no 
bearing  it,  Mr.  Crosby  came  to  feel,  if  it  had 
not  been  for  what  Mrs.  Crosby  had  rightly 
christened  the  hide-out. 

He  and  Terry  were  out  early  each  morning 
on  the  lake,  and  they  managed  their  own 
breakfasts,  which  now  included  bacon  and 
eggs  and  cereal.  Cream,  as  Mr.  Crosby  re- 
membered, could  be  kept  sweet  in  a  jar  in  a 
pail  weighted  with  stones,  sunk  in  the  ice- 
cold  spring.  This  did  away  with  having  to 
appear  at  a  family  breakfast— a  meal  that 
invariably  coincided  with  the  moment  you 
had  a  good  strike.  And  it  made  two  less  for 
the  family  breakfast,  as  Mr.  Crosby  pointed 
out  when  Mrs.  Crosby  remonstrated. 

He  found  himself  thinking  it  might  be 
pleasant  to  fish  as  late  as  he  liked  afternoons, 
and  have  a  meal  here  in  the  barn.  He  might 
do  it— later  on,  of  course,  when  all  this  frenzy 
of  entertainment  had  subsided. 

The  Hutchinses  had  guests  and  gave  one 

of  their  big  buffet  suppers.  It  was  surprising 

to  Mr.  Crosby  how  many  people  there  were 

now  on  the  lake.  Some  quite  interesting  too. 

(Continued  on  Page  145) 
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(Continued  from  Page  143) 
He  liked  the  Parmenters,  and  discovered 
Parmenter's  brother  was  an  ex-G.I.  taking 
one  of  his  own  courses. 

He  wasn't  sure  he  liked  the  Hildreth 
woman,  but  she  stirred  his  curiosity.  He 
had  seen  her  about  the  lake,  fishing  or  swim- 
ming or  walking,  almost  invariably  alone 
after  her  boy  left  to  visit  his  father  and  his 
father's  new  wife,  but  this  was  the  first  time 
he  had  met  her.  She  had  taken  her  own  name 
after  the  divorce.  Her  husband  had  been  a 
fairly  conspicuous  playboy  and  Ellen  Hil- 
dreth had  certainly  been  about  a  lot,  but  now 
she  made  a  point  of  blue  jeans,  no  make-up, 
and  a  negligent  manner.  She  had  discarded 
the  blue  jeans  this  evening  for  a  chartreuse 
frock,  and  she  seemed  to  forget  that  fact, 
Mr.  Crosby  thought  uneasily,  when  she 
crossed  her  long,  slim  legs. 

Looking  elsewhere  quickly,  he  caught  her 
grin  at  him.  "I  hate  skirts,"  she  said.  "As  a 
matter  of  fact,  I  rather  hate  being  a  woman." 

Her  directness  evoked  directness.  "Why 
do  you?" 

"I  like  doing  things  alone.  Women  have 
to  flock.  Or  cling." 

"You  seem  pretty  independent." 

"Up  here,  yes.  Here  I  do  what  I  like  when 
I  like.  But  in  town — a  woman  alone  at 
a  night  club.  That  would  be  something, 
wouldn't  it?  If  they  let  her  in." 

"Why  do  you  want  to  go  to  a  night  club 
alone?"  Or  at  all,  he  thought. 

"Sometimes  I  like  to  be  by  myself.  And 
just  look  on.  A  man  can.  It's  the  thought  I 
can't  that  irks  me."  She  had  odd,  light  eyes 
with  a  trick  of  intent  staring  when  her  inter- 
est was  caught  and  of  remote  gazing  when 
bored,  and  now  they  looked  bored  with  the 
explanation,  the  conversation. 

'You  would  be  very  unhappy  as  a  Batak," 
said  Mr.  Crosby. 

"I  dare  say.  .  .  .  Oh,  Spence!"  Her 
voice  raised  to  reach  a  man  halfway  across 
the  room.  "Can  you  find  me  more  of  that 
smoked  salmon  before  I  starve  to  death?" 

"I'll  find  some,"  said  Mr.  Crosby,  and 
went  for  it. 

When  he  brought  it  she  was  gone,  and 
after  asking  several  people  where  she  was 
he  discovered  her  with  the  man  Spence 
and  practically  a  platter  of  salmon. 

Strolling  back  from  the  party,  Mrs.  Crosby 
bantered,  "  I  heard  you  were  terribly  taken 
by  Ellen  Hildreth.  Several  people  reported 
you  were  running  around  asking  for  her." 

"I  was  trying  to  bring  her  the  salmon  she 
asked  for.  She'd  walked  out  on  me." 

"Ellen  Hildreth — is  that  the  woman  who 
went  off  by  herself  when  the  moon  came  up  ?  " 
asked  Mrs.  Kemper. 

"Yes."  Mrs.  Crosby  explained  about  Ellen 
Hildreth.  "We  all  call  her  Ellen  Hildreth 


behind  her  back,"  she  said,  "because  she's  so 
well  known  up  here.  Actually,  I've  scarcely 
spoken  to  her  till  tonight." 

Marjorie  Kemper  said,  "I  thought  it  was 
rather  affected— going  off  like  that  to  be 
alone  with  the  moon." 

"She  could  be  sincere,"  said  Mr.  Crosby 
thoughtfully. 

"Those  Hutchinses  are  nice  people,"  said 
Thad  Burton,  and  the  talk  shifted. 

Two  nights  later  the  Newcombes — cot- 
tagers behind  the  point — gave  a  chowder 
party  on  their  beach.  Mr.  Crosby  did  not 
think  that  chowder  parties,  away  from  the 
Eastern  seaboard,  were  worth  the  name,  but 
he  and  Burton  and  Parmenter  got  together 
and  had  some  interesting  talk.  Then  Mrs. 
Newcombe  came  up  with  a  "We  can't  have 
you  deserting  the  ladies  like  this!"  and  Par- 
menter and  Burton  trailed  off  behind  her. 

Mr.  Crosby  sat  where  he  was.  Presently  a 
tall  shape  in  blue  jeans  stood  before  him. 

"Why  would  I  be  unhappy  as  a  Batak?" 
asked  Mrs.  Hildreth.  "And  what  is  a 
Batak?" 

Mr.  Crosby  told  her,  "It's  a  tribe  in 
Sumatra.  An  extremely  patriarchal  tribe 
where  woman  is  so  negligible  that  there  is 
not  even  a  name  for  her  as  wife,  only  words 
like  'disher  up  of  food.'  She  is  always  under 
orders — her  father's,  then  her  husband's.  I 
just  happened  to  think  of  it  when  you  were 
talking  about  doing  things  on  your  own." 

"She's  a  fool  to  put  up  with  it,"  said  Mrs. 
Hildreth,  dropping  down  beside  him. 

"It's  the  tribal  custom."  Mr.  Crosby's 
voice  had  its  interested,  informative  ring. 
"You  conform  to  your  tribal  customs." 

"As  few  as  possible."  Mrs.  Hildreth  had  a 
sudden  laugh,  attractive  in  its  spontaneity. 

"Ah,  but  you  acknowledge  them." 

Walking  back  across  the  point,  her  arm 
through  her  husband's,  Mrs.  Crosby  asked 
if  he'd  had  a  good  time. 

"Yes,  I  did."  Mr.  Crosby  was  surprised 
that  it  was  so.  "That  Ellen  Hildreth,  as  you 
call  her,  is  an  intelligent  girl  to  talk  to." 

"You  seemed  to  find  her  so,"  said  Mrs. 
Crosby  without  rancor.  "  I  never  know  what 
to  say  to  her.  I  don't  believe  she  likes 
women.  ...  I  think  every  one  had  a  lovely 
time,"  she  said  happily,  sinking  her  voice 
not  to  reach  the  group  behind.  "And  day 
after  tomorrow  we're  giving  a  barbecue." 

"We  are?" 

"We've  got  to  do  something.  And  that  will 
pay  back.  And  a  barbecue  isn't  much  work— 
I  mean,  it  doesn't  take  elaborate  things," 
she  amended  quickly  before  Mr.  Crosby 
could  say  it  was  plenty  work  for  the  man  at 
the  grill.  She  added,  "You'd  better  see  that 
outdoor  place  is  all  right.  We  haven't  cooked 
there  for  a  year." 


"It's  a  revolutionary  idea— a  zipper  ^ 
on  the  bottom  where  everything  is!" 


"Right."  They  wen  at  tin  Uirn  now.  and 
they  paused  and  he  said,  "Come  on,  Terry. 
Here's  where  we  came  in." 

Every  one  said  good  night,  and  Mr.  and 
Mrs.  Crosby  kissed.  The  kiss  was  a  reminder 
and  a  stab.  He  said  under  his  breath.  "This 
is  the  heck  of  a  life!"  and  she  said  quickly, 
"Sh-h!"  and  then  fervently,  "Oh,  I  do  hope 
it  will  be  good  weather!" 

It  either  would  or  it  wouldn't,  he  thought, 
and  if  it  wasn't  good  they  could  eat  inside, 
and  that  would  free  him  of  the  unll  job.  He 
rather  liked  grilling  things  in  the  open  for  the 
family,  but  a  flock  of  people  was  a  definite 
chore.  However,  this  was  important  to  Mrs. 
Crosby  and  the  house  party  would  end  some- 
time— one  week  was  already  over—and  then 
there  would  be  peace.  But  those  two  weeks 
had  been  bitten  out  of  this  month's  vaca- 
tion— he  taught  the  rest  of  the  quarter — so 
soon  there  would  be  only  week  ends. 

The  day  of  the  barbecue  dawned  bright 
and  clear  in  spite  of  a  worrying  prediction 
from  the  radio  of  possible  showers,  and  it 
continued  bright  till  four  o'clock,  when 
tables  and  chairs  had  been  set  out,  and  dishes 
stacked,  and  then  the  sky  grayed  over 
ominously,  and  at  five  the  rain  began  in  a 
steady,  relentless  downpour. 

Mrs.  Crosby  was  anguished.  "They  won't 
come,"  Mr.  Crosby  told  her,  comfortingly, 
but  she  said,  "Of  course  they'll  come! 
They'll  expect  to  eat  inside." 

"Then  feed  them  inside." 

"  I  can't ! "  Her  eyes  were  wide  with  horror. 
"I've  asked  nearly  thirty  people." 

"Thirty?" 

"I  had  to,"  she  defended.  "The  Hutch- 
inses and  their  guests  and  the  Newcombes 
and  some  boys  for  the  girls  and  a  boy  for 
Terry — and  I  can't  pack  them  in.  That  living 
room  isn't  big  enough.  And  with  no  dining 
room — we  can't  use  the  porch,  for  the  rain's 
coming  in  there.  They'll  be  like  sardines." 

The  vision  of  thirty  people  in  that  living 
room  presented  itself  remorselessly.  Mr. 
Crosby  showed  admirable  restraint.  He  did 
not  say, "  Why  did  you  count  on  the  weather?  " 
He  said  something  about  putting  the  kids  in 
the  kitchen. 

Mrs.  Crosby  said  despairingly,  "I  can't 
grill  all  those  things  on  that  gas  stove.  .  .  . 
I  thought  it  would  be  so  jolly." 

"I'll  grill  them  in  the  barn,"  said  Mr. 
Crosby  briskly.  "I'll  give  the  barbecue.  That 
old  wood  range  is  just  the  thing." 

"Walter!  You  really  think— in  that  old 
barn " 

"  It  will  be  a  knockout,"  said  Mr.  Crosby. 
"Now  let's  get  the  stuff  down  there." 

It  was  a  knockout.  The  barn  had  room  for 
everyone:  on  the  old  furniture,  on  the  beds, 
cushioned  like  couches,  on  more  cushions  on 
the  floor,  on  the  buffalo  robe  spread  on  a  dis- 
carded mattress.  The  lamps  and  lanterns 
shed  circles  of  light.  Dripping  raincoats  were 
parked  in  stalls;  muddied  feet  did  not  matter 
on  the  old  rugs. 

The  big  stove  gave  a  cheerful  warmth,  and 
over  its  hardwood  coals  and  in  iron  spiders 
on  its  top  the  hamburgers  and  hot  dogs  were 
gloriously  browned.  Coffee  percolated  fra- 
grantly. Formality  was  impossible.  Mr. 
Crosby  was  a  genial  master  of  ceremonies. 
Being  behind  his  own  stove  seemed  to  inspire 
him  as  did  being  behind  his  desk,  and  he  spoke 
with  authority.  He  played  hillbilly  records 
on  the  phonograph  that  had  to  be  wound  up, 
and  then  everybody  started  singing.  The 
party  lasted  till  after  midnight  and  the  rain 
had  stopped  by  then  and  the  dispersals  were 
lingering. 

Mrs.  Crosby,  at  parting,  kissed  him  grate- 
fully. "You  were  wonderful,"  she  said.  He 
thought  he  was  too.  Not  once  had  he  said, 
"What  did  you  expect  to  do  if  it  rained?" 

The  only  trouble  was  that  now  the  hide- 
out was  in  the  limelight.  People  took  to  drift- 
ing down  to  it  when  they  came  to  the  house. 
Ellen  Hildreth  sauntered  along  two  mornings 
later,  and  paused  at  the  open  door.  Mr. 
Crosby  was  putting  a  new  generator  in  a 
gasoline  lamp  and  she  looked  on,  then  her 
eyes  roved  about  the  place. 

"  This  is  cute,"  she  said.  She  gave  her  sud- 
den laugh.  "Much  saner  than  divorce." 

Mr.  Crosby  looked  up  sharply.  "There's 
no  question " 
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Om  Woman  "fells  another- 


Secrets?  Gossip?  Perish  the  thought! 
\\  Lit  the  women  in  tlii-  story  tell  one 
another,  they'd  l><-  glad  to  shoul  from  the 
housetops. 

Wegol  1 1  straight  from  the  pen  of  young 
Mrs.  J.  B.  Patterson,  Jr.,  "I   <  lincinnati. 

Seems  Mrs.  Patterson  »a-  married 
during  the  war,  when  there  were  practi- 
call)  no  Pequot  Sheets  available  l"i  civil- 
ians. So  Bhe  l»>n-lit  whatever  brand  ~ln- 
could  find  .  .  .  and  thanked  her  lu<  kj  Btars 
when  Lei  grandmother  senl  her  two  "l 
her  "«m  long-used  Pequots.  Writes  Mrs. 
Pattei  son: 

"Those  Pequots  had  seen  plenty 

of    service,    but    they    still 

looked  firm  and  soft,   and  so 

white.     They  still  do  today!" 

\n,l  -..  do  the  Pequots,  cut  down  i"  crib 

size,  which  her  mother  sent  along  when 


the  Patterson  bab)  was  born.  So  now: 

"Four  generations  of  my  family 
use  Pequots.  And  at  the  rate 
mine  are  not  wearing  out,  I 
expect  to  be  able  to  pass  them 
on  to  my  granddaughter.  " 

I  here  are  plenty  ol  grandmothers  around 
toda)  who  had  Pequots  in  their  trous- 
seaux. \n<l  whose  daughters  advise  their 
daughters  !<>  gel  Pequots  for  good  looks, 
value  and  long  wear. 

Today,  you  gel  two  plus  Pequot  fea- 
tures* two  more  fine  reasons  to  buy 
dependable  Pequol  Muslins  —  America's 
most  popular  she*  ts. 

I'lMjiiiit  Mill-.  Salt-in,  Massachusetts 
tlso  makers  «/  Pequot  Fine  Combed  Percales 


r—  so  good-looking  »...so  long-  wearing 


pE.ffU.0T 

MUSUM 

(     SHEETS     I 

PILLOWCASES 


PEQUOT 
5HEETS 


^Projecting  Bile  t.il--.  '.>r 
quick  finding  on  tin-  shelf. 


*Dou6/r-i.i|'r  aolvagei  to 
give  oxtrj  strength* 


PEE-KWAT' 


Her  eyes  nicked  admiration  at  him. 
"Shaken  off  the  shackles." 

"Just  for  the  duration,"  he  said,  grinning 
in  spite  of  himself.  "This  is  merely  an  over- 
flow receptacle." 

Her  glance  wandered  along  a  row  of  books 
on  a  table.  "  I  wish  I'd  known  you  when  my 
boy  was  here.  He's  got  a  good  mind,  but  I 
don't  know  enough  to  direct  it.  And  his 
father's  too  flighty." 

"What  about  his  school?"  asked  Mr. 
Crosby. 

She  told  him  about  the  school  and  they 
talked  school  problems  while  he  worked. 
He  felt  sorry  for  her — a  nice  girl,  making  do 
with  a  thin  time. 

She  carried  off  two  of  his  books.  "To  im- 
prove what  I  laughingly  call  my  mind,"  she 
said,  with  a  funny  grimace. 

That  day  the  Burtons  left.  They'd  meant 
to  stay  only  a  week,  they  declared,  and  here 
they'd  stayed  ten  days!  Such  a  wonderful 
time.  Mrs.  Kemper  and  Joan  were  staying 
a  few  days  more. 

That  afternoon,  when  Mr.  Crosby  was 
pottering  around  the  garage,  Mrs.  Crosby 
came  out  to  him.  She  said,  "You  know  I 
could  put  Terry  back  in  his  room  now.  And 
Sheila  could  take  one  of  the  couches.  If 
you  wanted  to  move  back." 

"Wouldn't  that  mess  up  the  living  room?  " 

"That  doesn't  matter  with  just  Marjorie. 
I  mean,  she's  seen  how  nice  it  can  be." 

"Oh,"  said  Mr.  Crosby.  "We  might  as 
well  carry  on  as  we  are  a  few  days  more." 

"I    just    thought    you 

wanted  to  get  back  to  your       

room." 

"Oh,  no.  I'm  all  set 
down  there  now."  Plenty 
of  drawers  and  shelf  space, 
ties  on  convenient  nails, 
kindling  in  cartons,  books 
and  tools  where  he  could 
put  his  hands  on  them. 

"  I'm  doing  very  well  down       

there,"  he  said,  and  then, 
as  Mrs.  Crosby's  silence  seemed  to  expect 
something  further,  he  produced,   "And  it's 
a  good  thing,  as  you  said,  to  see  so  much 
of  Terry." 

Mrs.  Crosby  said  nothing  for  a  moment. 
Then  she  asked,  "Did  you  give  him  permis- 
sion this  afternoon  to  go  out  in  that  canoe 
with  Mrs.  Hildreth?" 

"Why,  yes.  She  paddled  in  and  asked  me 
if  it  was  all  right." 

"It  looks  awf'ly  tippy." 

"Oh,  she's  expert — and  Terry's  a  good 
swimmer.  And  she  misses  her  own  boy." 

"Then  you  don't  want  to  come  back?" 

"No,  I'm  fine,"  said  Mr.  Crosby. 

That  night  the  moon  was  full.  Mr.  Crosby 
regarded  it  admiringly  as  he  stood  at  his 
barn  door  in  his  pajamas.  Brilliant  whiteness 
and  dark  shadow  lay  about  him;  across  the 
lake  swept  a  wash  of  white  light.  The  diving 
raft,  anchored  offshore,  stood  dark  in  it  and 
the  raised  platform  and  ladder  to  it  looked 
sketched  in  charcoal. 

Then  he  saw  that  someone  was  moving  on 
the  raft.  A  slim  figure  stood  on  the  platform 
and  a  voice  called,  "Hoo-hoo!"  to  him. 
Ellen  Hildreth  was  out  there,  having  herself 
a  lonely  moonlight  swim. 

Mis  first  reaction  was  to  duck  inside,  then 
he  told  himself  that  pajamas  were  more 
covering  than  a  swim  suit. 

"I'm  borrowing  your  raft,"  she  called. 
"Only  diving  spot  there  is.   D'you  mind?" 

"Not  at  all.  Go  right  ahead,"  said  Mr. 
Crosby. 

She  poised,  her  body  a  fine  arc,  then  shot 
into  the  water.  In  a  moment  her  head  ap- 
peared, near  shore.  "Come  on  in,"  she  said. 
"It's  heavenly." 

"Well,  I " 

"  What  you  'fraid  of?"  She  laughed  across 
the  water  to  him.  "It's  wonderful." 

The  night  was  hot  and  the  water  tempting. 
And  it  seemed  prudish  to  refuse — there  had 
been  a  challenge  in  that  laughter  which 
pricked  him.  He  said,  "Coming  right  up," 
and  went  indoors.  Terry  was  sound  asleep 
on  his  cot.  The  voices  had  not  waked 
him,  but  Mr.  Crosby  tiptoed  into  his  bath- 


^  A  in. in  who  so  long  has  to 
■f  fight  against  misfortune, 
wants  strength  to  meet  a  sud- 
den kindness. 

— PAUL  GERALDY:  quoted  in  The 
Treasury  of  Wit  and  Wisdom: 
Norman  Lockridge  (Biltmore  Pub- 
lishing Company). 


ing  trunks  and  shut  the  door  cautiously  | 
behind   him.     Ellen    Hildreth   was   diving 
off  the  raft  again.    He  watched  her,  then 
plunged  in. 

It  had  been  years  since  he  had  gone  swim- 
ming in  the  moonlight.  It  was  like  swimming 
in  quicksilver,  he  thought.  And  the  coolness 
was  delighting.  He  raced  Ellen  Hildreth 
and  she  won,  they  climbed  on  the  raft  and 
dived,  then  swam  about  lazily,  then  sat  on 
the  raft,  not  talking,  just  sitting  and  looking 
out.  There  was  a  sense  of  escapade  in  him,  of 
buoyant  escapade,  only  faintly  tinged  with 
uneasiness.  This  was  a  perfectly  natural 
thing  to  do,  he  told  himself,  this  moonlight 
swim;  it  was  a  pity  that  people  couldn't 
always  be  natural  and  untrammeled. 

She  tilted  her  head  to  look  at  him.  "Now 
aren't  you  glad?" 
"Very  glad." 

The  moonlight  was  so  bright  that  he  could 
see  the  pale  color  of  her  lips.  She  was  smiling 
at  him.  "Now  what  do  we  do?" 

She  meant  dive  or  swim,  he  supposed.  He 
supposed  it  quite  urgently.  He  said,  "One 
more  dive  and  then  back  to  shore  for  me." 
"And  so  to  bed  and  no  harm  done."  She 
was  paraphrasing  Pepys,  and  he  laughed 
with  her. 

She  took  the  dive  first,  then  raised  a 
moonstruck  hand  from  the  water.  '"By!" 
She  was  swimming  off  toward  the  point, 
swimming  back  to  her  cottage.  Reckless 
woman — ought' he  to  get  a  boat  and  watch 
over  her?  No,  he  thought, 

that  must  be  the  way  she 

had  come,  her  way,  and 
she  would  want  no  inter- 
ference from  anyone.  A 
singular  girl. 

The  whole  thing  was 
rather  singular,  he  re- 
flected. It  was  quite  lovely 
and  unique,  but  already 
it  seemed  fortunate  that 
Terry  had  not  waked  and 
be  no  subject  for  future 


that  this  would 
conversation. 


So  he  said  nothing  about  it  the  next  morn- 
ing and  it  was  disconcerting  to  have  Mrs. 
Hildreth  toss  it  into  the  middle  of  their 
luncheon  table.  She  had  appeared,  as  they 
were  eating  on  the  porch,  and  invited  them 
to  her  cottage  that  afternoon.  Some  friends 
of  hers  were  coming  through. 

"Theater  people,"  she  said  vaguely. 
"They've  just  been  to  the  Lunts  or  some- 
where. Very  amusing  people."  That  was  for 
them  all,  then  she  threw  at  Mrs.  Crosby,  "I 
hope  you  don't  mind  the  way  your  husband 
and  I  were  carrying  on  last  night?" 

Mrs.  Crosby  looked  blank.  Ellen  Hil- 
dreth laughed. 

"  Didn't  he  tell  you?  .  .  .  Sorry,  chum," 
she  said  humorously  to  Mr.  Crosby.  "I 
thought  you'd  reported  back."  To  Mrs. 
Crosby  again,  "Just  good  clean  fun  on  the 
raft.  A  moonlight  swim  to  cool  us  off." 

"Oh!"  said  Mrs.  Crosby.  "Oh,  yes.  Yes. 
We  often  do  that." 

Once,  before  Terry  was  born,  Mr.  Crosby 
reflected,  an  excessively  hot  night  had  sent 
them  into  the  lake. 

"Well,  do  come,"  said  Mrs.  Hildreth. 
"Fivish." 

"It  would  be  lovely,"  said  Mrs.  Crosby 
politely,  "but  we  are  going  to  the  island  for 
a  picnic  supper." 

"Well,  get  it  in  if  you  can.  Picnics  are 
more  bearable  if  you're  pie-eyed."  She  drifted 
off  with  that  casual,  indifferent  wave  of  her 
hand  that  had  been  so  charming  in  the 
moon-touched  water. 

"Well!"  said  Mrs.  Crosby  in  a  flurried 
voice.  "I  don't  see  how  we  can  get  it  in — 
unless  you  particularly  want  to,  Marjorie?" 
She  didn't  look  at  Mr.  Crosby  at  all. 

"  I'm  not  exactly  fascinated  by  the  notion 
of  getting  pie-eyed,"  said  Mrs.  Kemper. 

"That's  just  afacon  de  parley"  said  Mrs. 
Crosby. 

She  was  badly  rattled,  Mr.  Crosby  knew, 

when  she  took  to  French.   He  couldn't  say, 

"There  wasn't  a  thing  to  it,  Sally!"  in  the 

presence  of  Marjorie   Kemper,    who   was 

(Continued  on  Page  148) 
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puts  sunshine  \n  your  wash 
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WASHABLE  COLORS  GET 


iBR/Gf/m 

•-  7HAN BRAND  HEW 


Think  of  it!  All  the  year  'round  .  .  .  rainy  days  or 
sunny  days  .  .  .  whether  clothes  are  hung  indoors 
or  out  .  .  .  new  Rinso  with  Solium,  the  scientific 
Sunlight  ingredient,  puts  a  new  brilliance  in  your 
wash — a  brilliance  never  known  before! 

Results  will  amaze  you!  In  your  very  first  wash 
you'll  see  white  clothes  come  whiter  than  brand  new ! 
You'll  see  washable  colors  look  brighter  than  brand 
new!  You'll  even  see  yellowed  and  grayed  clothes 
made  whiter  than  brand  new !  No  other  soap  can  do 
this  because  no  other  soap  contains  Solium. 

And,  the  oftener  you  wash  clothes  the  whiter 
and  brighter  they  get!  What's  more,  you'll  see 
these  results  no  matter  how  hard  the  water.  Get 
new  Rinso  containing  Solium  today! 

No  other  soap  can  give  these  results 

because  no  other  soap  contains  Solium 


SOLIUM 

.  .  .  the  miracle  Sunlight 
ingredient ...  is  an  exclusive 
development  of  wartime 
scientific  research  by  the 
world-famous  laboratories 
of  Lever  Brothers  Company. 
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you're  safe 
at  home  with 


new 
Mennen  baby  powder 


a  cool  winner — New  Mennen  Baby  Powder 

really  works  wonders  when  the  mercury  heads  for  a 

hundred.  It  helps  keep  baby  cool,  cooing  and 

comfortable.  Acts  fast  to  absorb  excess 

perspiration.  And  it's  borated,  too,  for  extra  protection. 

defeat  prickly  fn><ii!  New  Mennen  Baby 

Powder  shoos  away  mean  old  Prickly  Heat.  And  this 

silky,  snow  white  powder  helps  prevent  and  relieve 

chafing,  itching,  diaper  rash  and  urine  irritation. 

so  flower  fragrant!  Gives  you  a  wonderful, 

breeze-swept  feeling  just  to  get  a  whiff  of  that 

light,  lovely  scent.  It's  tops  with  the  crib  crowd! 

P.  S.  New  Mennen  Baby  Powder  is  fine  for  mother  and 

big  sister,  too!  Get  some  today! 


so  soft!  so  white!  so  cool  for  baby! 


(Continued  from  I'age  146) 
soaking  all  this  up  like  blotting  paper.  So  he 
said,  "That's  her  New  York  pose." 

"Gee,  dad,"  said  Terry  wistfully,  "why 
didn't  you  take  me  out?" 

"I  didn't  want  to  wake  you,  son." 

"Aw,  I  could  have  gone  to  sleep  again." 

"We'll  all  go  tonight",  if  it  stays  hot,"  said 
Mrs.  Crosby. 

They  would,  too,  Mr.  Crosby  reflected. 
She'd  make  moonlight  bathing  an  evening 
routine  as  long  as  Marjorie  Kemper  stayed. 

She  was  careful  not  to  seek  him  out  when 
they  rose  from  the  table.  "Now,  girls,  we've 
got  to  start  packing  for  that  picnic." 

Mr.  Crosby  removed  himself  from  the 
scene.  He  was  tinkering  at  a  box  he  had 
promised  to  repair  for  Mrs.  Crosby  when  she 
suddenly  materialized  in  the  doorway. 

"Where's  Terry?"  she  asked  in  a  lowered 
voice. 

"He  went  off  with  the  Riggs  boy." 

"Oh!  Well,  I  just  wanted  to  say,"  said 
Mrs.  Crosby,  her  voice  carefully  muted  and 
very,  very  steady,  ".that  I'm  not  one  of  those 
clinging,  possessive  women.  I  don't  want 
you  to  feel  that  you  have  to  consider  me  at 
all.  I  know  people  c*hange.  Quite  suddenly. 
Or  perhaps  you  were  tired  of  me  for  a  long 
time  and  didn't  know  it.  I  am  not  going  to 
stand  in  your  way.  If  love  means  anything 
at  all  it  means  you  want  the  other  person 
happy,  even  if  not  with  you." 

"What  are  you  talking  about?"  exploded 
Mr.  Crosby. 

"About— about  you  and  Mrs.  Hildreth." 
Her  voice  was  less  steady  and  her  words  came 
faster  and  faster.  "If  she's  the  one  you 
want  .  .  .  out  on  the  lake  with  her  at 
night — always  stopping  at  this  place  and 
hanging  around — and  not  wanting  to  come 
back  to  me  and  not  missing  me  at  all 

Are  you  crazy?"  said  Mr.  Crosby.  "Mrs. 
Hildreth  doesn't  mean  anything  more  to  me 
than" — his  eyes  roved  wildly  and  hit  on  an 
incongruous  object — "than  that  cuckoo 
clock.  I  can't  help  it  if  she  comes  over;  she's 
lonesome,  I  expect.  It  didn't  mean  a  thing, 
my  going  out  to  swim  with  her.  It  seemed 
standoffish  to  refuse.  There  wasn't  a  thing 
to  it.  You  ought  to  know  that."  Sincerity 
blazed  in  him.  "And  you  do  know  it,"  he 
said.  "You  know  no  other  woman  in  the 
world  matters  to  me." 

"But  you  didn't  want  to  come  back  to 
me,"  said  Mrs.  Crosby. 

"Of  course  I  wanted  to  come  back  to  you ! " 

"No,  you  didn't.  You  said  you  were  fine. 
And  it  seemed  so  queer — and  I  got  to  think- 
ing that  this  way  you  could  see  her " 

"I  never  wanted  to  see  her.  She  made  a 
nuisance  of  herself." 

"But  you  didn't  miss  me." 

"I  missed  you  terribly."  He  went  over  to 
her  now  and  gave  her  a  little  shake,  then 
hugged  her  up  to  him.  "Don't  you  think 
I've  missed  this?" 

"  But  you  wanted  to  stay  down  here " 

"Well — this  place "  He  looked  about, 

then  he  said  hesitantly,  "I've  sort  of  made 
this  my  place.  There's  something  about 
being  on  your  own.  I  missed  you  every  night, 
but  there's  something  about  being  your  own 
boss.  A  man,"  said  Mr.  Crosby,  "likes  to 
have  the  fifth  freedom." 

After  a  moment  she  raised  her  head.  "The 
fifth  freedom?   Why,  what  do  you  mean?" 

It  was  his  profession  to  clarify  his  state- 
ments, but  he  couldn't  make  this  clear. 
Nothing  he  could  say  seemed  to  be  the  whole 
of  it  or  fitly  represent  his  feeling.  He  said 
finally,  "Oh,  I  guess  that  means  being  himself. 
The  way  he  is."  That  sounded  inadequate 
and  he  said,  "You  wouldn't  understand." 

"Oh,  but  I  do!"  said  Mrs.  Crosby  ear- 
nestly. Still  in  the  circle  of  his  arms,  she 
looked  about  her:  at  the  starkly  realistic 
place  of  blunt  convenience,  the  brass  bed. 
the  buffalo  robe  on  the  cot,  the  stove,  the 
rocking  chair,  the  workbench,  the  books. 
"I  can  see  what  you  mean.  It's  a  nice 
place,  Walt,  a  man's  place.  You  ought 
always  to  have  it  to  come  to,  when  you  like. 
And  I  could  fix  it  up " 

"No!"  said  Mr.  Crosby.  "  That's  what  I'm 
talking  about.  Freedom  from  being  fixed  up ! " 

"Oh!"  said  Mrs.  Crosby.  the  en d 


Candida^/ 


tta  NEW  NURSER 
ANTI-COLKfNIPPLE 

High  spot  of  Davol's  new  complete 
"Anti-Colic"  Nurser  is  the  famous 
"Anti-Colic"  Nipple— year-in,  year- 
out  favorite! 

The  "Anti-Colic"  Nipple  has  a 
short  tip  and  firm  sloping  shoulder. 
This  encourages  correct  sucking 
action  for  proper  mouth  develop- 
ment! "Dual-Purpose"t,  it  fits  nar- 
row-neck bottles  too! 


DAVOL'S  SLIMMER 
BOTTLE  — Easier  to 
hold,  fill,  clean. 


DAVOL'S  AMBER 
RUBBER  SEAL- 
Keeps  formula  ster- 
ile while  traveling  or 
in  icebox. 


DAVOL'S  PLASTIC 
COLLAR-Holds 
nipple  firm! 


-^rntc-Caue 


*T.  M.  Reg.  U.  S.  Pat.  Off. 
tRegistration  applied  for. 
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Department  L8-7 
Davol  Rubber  Company 
Providence  2.  Rhode  Island 
Gentlemen: 

Please  send  me  the  free  booklet,  "Baby  Feed- 
ing Made  Easy,"  containing  helpful,  informa- 
tive answers  to  my  feeding  problems. 


Name 


Address 

City      

Age  of  Baby. 


.State.. 


from  SP-\L-LS  ^x 


BAB  EE  -TEN  DA* 

STURDY  FOLDING  SAFETY  CHAIR 

Tiftk  your  young  squirmer  in  this 
low.  tumbleproof  chair  for  feeding  or 
play.  Patented  safety  features.  Folds 
for  easy  carrying  or  storage.  Converts 
to  many-use  junior  table.  Grand 
baby-gift  Doctor-approved. 

SEND  FOR  FREE  FOLDER 

Nor  sold  in  stores.  See 

t  Good  Housekeeping  J  phone  book  for  authorized 

tfS^/  agency  or  write  today  for 

helpful   illustrated   folder. 

THE  BABEE-TENDA  CORP. 
Dept.  5G,  750  Prospect  Avenue.  Cleveland  15,  Ohio 
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Infantile    paralysis    is    no    longer    necessarily    a    crippling    disease; 
parents  can  help  check  its  spread  by  understanding  and  precaution. 

Protecting  Your  Child  From  Polio 

President,  Chicago  Board  of  Health 


'  11 S  we  approach  the  "infantile-paralysis 
;  1  months"  (late  summer  and  early  fall) 
I  I  wish  I  could  tell  you  that  there  is  a 
<jl  miraculous  preventive  and  cure.  Un- 
l'tunately,  I  cannot  do  this.  Poliomye- 
lis  is  still  one  of  the  few  diseases  against 
Ifiich  science  has  failed  to  find  a  sure 
r;:apon  in  the  form  of  a  cure  or  preventive. 
I  However,  the  picture  is  much  brighter 
(an  it  was  even  a  short  time  ago.  Thanks 
J  research  by  groups  of  doctors  in  all  parts 
I  the  country,  I  can  assure  you  of  two 
iings:  First,  if  your  child  should  get  polio- 
yelitis,  there  is  a  better  chance  that  he 
111  recover,  without  lasting  disability,  if 
■  has  prompt,  expert  treatment.  Second, 
at  if  you  will  read  this  article  carefully 
id  follow  out  the  suggestions  I  am  going 
make,  you  can  reduce  the  likelihood 
at  your  child  will  get  polio. 


LrRATEFUL  young  mothers 
from  Maine  to  California  tell 
us  that  Doctor  Bundesen's 
baby  booklets  have  been  of 
the  greatest  help  to  them  in 
caring  for  their  own  babies. 
The  first  eight  booklets  cover 
your  baby's  first  eight  months. 
They  sell  for  50  cents.  The 
second  series  of  booklets  cov- 
ers the  baby's  health  from 
nine  months  to  two  years — 
seven  booklets  for  50  cents. 
The  booklets  will  be  sent 
monthly;  be  sure  to  tell  us 
when  you  want  the  first  book- 
let. A  complete  book  on  the 
care  of  the  baby,  a  iii-i-is- 
xa  r  it  supplement  to  the 
monthly  booklets,  Our  Ba- 
bies, No.  1345,  is  25  cents.  A 
booklet  on  breast  feeding,  A 
Doctor's  First  Duty  to  the 
Mother,  No.  1346,  sells  for 
6  cents.  Address  all  requests 
to  the  Reference  Library, 
Ladies'  Home  Journal,  Phil- 
adelphia 5,  Pennsylvania. 


We  in  Chicago  have  concerned  ourselves 
deeply  about  this  disease,  and  I  am  proud 
to  report  that  some  of  the  most  notable 
contributions  in  recent  years  to  knowledge 
of  it  have  come  from  researchers  in  the 
Chicago  Health  Department. 

During  one  polio  outbreak  in  our  area, 
our  doctors  and  nurses  spent  weeks  making 
visits  to  homes  in  the  polio  neighborhoods. 
In  addition  to  careful  studies  of  the  condi- 
tion of  sick  and  well  children  alike,  the  re- 
search workers  made  exhaustive  records  of 
the  date,  nature  and  duration  of  every  con- 
tact between  children  who  were  sick,  or  be- 
came sick,  and  those  who  remained  well. 

As  a  result  of  these  and  other  similar 
studies,  there  have  emerged  two  definite 
facts  about  polio: 

1.  Many  children  are  infected  with  the 
virus  of  poliomyelitis  without  ever  getting 
such  characteristic  acute  symptoms  of  the 
disease  as  fever,  nausea,  headache,  stiff 
neck,  muscle  pains  or  paralysis.  In  fact, 
some  of  the  evidence  indicates  that  only  a 
tiny  fraction  of  the  infected  children  have 
the  disease  in  its  acute,  recognizable  form. 
The  other,  or  "subclinical,"  cases  have  no 
symptoms  at  all,  or  only  a  mild  fever  or 
other  signs  of  a  slight  cold  or  upset. 

2.  While  the  disease  may  be  spread  by 
several  methods,  possibly  including  con- 
taminated food  or  water,  and  filth-carrying 
insects,  our  studies  indicate  that  by  far  the 
most  important  method  is  direct  contact.  Gen- 
erally speaking,  the  children  who  get  sick 
during  an  epidemic  are  those  who  play 
closely  with  other  children  at  the  time  they 
are  coming  down  with  the  disease. 

This  is  in  contradiction  to  the  favored 
theory  of  recent  years  that  polio  was  dis- 
seminated in  some  way  from  the  stools 
of  victims,  possibly  through  the  medium 
of  flies.  An  argument  used  to  reinforce  this 
hypothesis  was  that  two  children  in  the 
same  family  seldom  contracted  polio,  but 
our  records  show  that  such  cases  happen 
frequently. 

Here  is  a  typical  chain  of  contacts  and 
infections  of  the  kind  our  polio-research 
team  traced  down  during  one  of  its  studies: 
A  nine-year-old  boy  became  ill  within  a 
week  after  coming  home  from  summer 
camp.   On   the   day  his  first   symptoms 


Still  trying*  to  say_ 
"Um-m-m,  Good/" 

^  Okay,  homy,  tuck  In  your  tongue!' 


It'll  be  quite  some  time  before  mother  hears 
you  say,  "Umm,  Gerber's  all  taste  so  good !  "  But 
like  thousands  of  other  tots,  you've  been  smacking 
your  lips  over  the  wide  variety  of  Gerber's — 
ever  since  you  began  to  eat  from  a  spoon. 


"Sables  certainly  op  for  variety. 

The  doctor  said  so  way  back  when  we  started 
you  on  Gerber's  3  Cereals.  And  ever  since,  Gerber's 
have  kept  your  spoon  filled  with  tempting 
surprises  —  Soups,  Vegetables,  Fruits,  Meat- 
Combinations  and  Desserts! 


Calling  all  Mothers! 

Remember,  doctors  approve  Gerber's  too! 
So,  you  know  baby's  flavor-favorites  are  as  nutritious 
as  they  are  delicious !  For  easier  change-over 

and  less  leftovers,  Gerber's  1 5  Junior  Foods 
come  in  the  same  size  container  as  Gerber's 
20  Strained  Foods !  All  are  the  same  low  price  too ! 


mtv.  Samples  of  Gerber's  3 

tasty  Cereals.  Write  Dept.  87-8, 

Gerber's,  Fremont,  Mich. 


erber's 

BABY    FOODS 

Fremont,  Mich.  —  Oakland,  Calif. 


3  CEREALS 


20  STRAINED  FOODS 


15  JUNIOR  FOODS 
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THEY  dry  in  record  time,  indoors  or 
out.  And  just  look  at  the  many  other 
advantages. 

Easier  to  wash  —  their  open  weave 
permits  speedier  washing  with  pure 
Ivory  Flakes,  Ivory  Soap  or  Drett. 
Faster  drying   speeds   diaper 
laundering,  indoors  or  out. 
Highly  absorbent  —  their  surgical 
weave  absorbs  more  thoroughly. 
Have  no  hems  to  chafe  or  irritate 
baby's  tender  skin. 
Curity  Foldline,  a  patented  feature, 
woven  into  the  fabric,  for  easy,  con- 
venient size  adjustment  as  bab\  grows. 
Endorsed  by  medical  authorities  and 
leading  hospitals. 


•it/ifi 


MASKS 


COTTON 


Pol.  No.  2145137 


KENOAU   MILLS—  Division  of 
The  Kendoll  Company,  Wolpole,  Moil.,  Depl    )N 7 
Enclosed  is  25c  for  full-size  Curity  Diaper  and 
literature  on  Curity  Nurserv  Products.   (Only  one 
diaper  to  o  family! 

Name 


Address . 
City 


appeared,  he  was  playing  with  his  cousin, 
whom  he  did  not  see  at  any  other  time  during 
the  summer.  Eight  days  later,  the  cousin 
became  ill.  Four  days  after  that,  one  of  the 
cousin's  sisters  came  down  with  tx)lio,  and 
the  next  day  a  second  sister  was  taken  sick. 
A  young  brother  and  baby  nephew  of  the 
sisters  both  had  polio  ten  days  later;  they 
had  been  playing  with  the  sisters  the  day 
the  first  one  became  ill! 

The  reason  these  infections  are  passed  so 
devastatingly  from  child  to  child  is  that  the 
disease  is  transmitted  most  easily,  it  seems, 
during  the  period  just  before  the  symptoms 
appear — that  is,  by  children  who  are  appar- 
ently well  at  the  time. 

This  fact  gives  us  a  definite  method  of 
attack,  and  one  that  everyone  can  employ. 
It  is  simply  this: 

If  polio  should  appear  in  your  neigh- 
borhood^ keep  vwir  child  out  of  close 
contact  with  other  children  until  the 
scare  is  out. 

This  doesn't  mean  that  your  youngster 
must  be  completely  isolated.  Casual  outdoor 
play  may  be  permitted,  so  far  as  we  know 
now.  But  the  intimate  contact  of  prolonged 
indoor  play  can  be  responsible  for  the  spread 
of  the  disease,  as  is  shown  by  the  case  of  the 
cousins. 

If  one  child  of  your  family  has  been  exposed 
or  shows  any  signs  of  illness  during  the  polio 
season,  the  doctor  should  be  called  im- 
mediately to  make  sure  whether  it  is  or  is 
not  polio.  But  the  sick  child  should  also  be 
isolated  completely  from  brothers  and  sis- 
ters. Children  should  not  sleep  in  the  same 
room. 

At  the  time  polio  is  prevalent,  too,  it  is  im- 
portant to  insist  on  plenty  of  rest  for  chil- 
dren, and  to  avoid  chilling.  The  precise  sig- 
nificance of  these  factors  is  not  definitely 
known,  but  it  seems  likely  that  excessive  fa- 


tigue, chilling  and  other  exposures  make  the 
child  more  susceptible  to  infection. 

Few  doctors  today  will  permit  a  child's 
tonsils  and  adenoids  to  be  removed  during 
the  months  when  polio.prevails,  and  mothers 
should  insist  that  any  such  operation  be  per- 
formed early  in  the  summer,  or  else  post- 
poned until  cold  weather  returns. 

No  matter  where  your  home  is  located  or 
what  the  financial  circumstances  of  your  fam- 
ily are,  your  child  need  not  lack  expert  care  if 
he  should  get  poliomyelitis.  This  is  the  great 
work  of  the  National  Foundation  for  Infan- 
tile Paralysis:  to  see  that  every  polio  victim 
gets  all  the  care  he  needs,  regardless  of  cost. 
Your  doctor  will  decide  what  type  of  treat- 
ment is  called  for.  In  severe  cases  he  may 
wish  to  call  in  an  orthopedic  surgeon,  or  a 
neurologist,  or  an  ear,  nose  and  throat  spe- 
cialist. A  long  period  of  hospitalization  and 
special  nursing  care  may  be  necessary. 

These  costly  measures  are  often  beyond  the 
means  of  the  average  family.  If  this  would 
work  a  hardship  on  your  family,  you  shouldn't 
hesitate  to  ask  the  National  Foundation  for 
help.  Your  doctor  or  community  hospital 
will  tell  you  how  to  get  in  touch  with  the 
Foundation  chapter  nearest  your  home. 

If  hospitalization  is  not  needed  for  your 
child,  as  may  happen  if  the  attack  is  very 
mild,  your  doctor  will  see  that  you  get  all  the 
technical  help  you  need  to  nurse  the  child  so 
he  will  be  as  comfortable  and  safe  as  possi- 
ble during  the  acute  phase  of  the  disease. 

Equally  important  with  this,  however,  is 
the  effect  of  your  mental  attitude  on  the 
child.  No  matter  how  upset  and  appre- 
hensive you  yourself  may  feel,  it  is  es- 
sential that  you  remain  calm  and  cheerful 
when  you  are  in  the  child's  room.  As  it  is  in 
many  other  diseases,  the  will  to  get  well  is 
important  in  polio.  If  your  child  should  get 
sick,  you  owe  him  full  moral  support  in  his 
fight  back  to  health. 


YOUR   CHILD  AND    III*    FOOD 

(Continued  from  Page  129) 


better  for  him  soft,  some  children  like  them 
firmer  and  will  not  eat  them  otherwise.  Serve 
eggs  in  a  nest  of  cooked  greens.  .  .  .  It's  no 
trouble  to  curl  the  bacon  and  he'll  appreci- 
ate the  change.  .  .  .  When  you  stew  pears, 
add  a  few  seedless  raisins.  To  him  they  will 
be  bright  eyes,  if  not  to  you. 

FEEDING  TACTICS  WITH  TOTS 
1  mokima.  Taste  the  food  you  cook  for  your 
youngster.  His  food  should  be  good.  Remem- 
ber, too,  that  he  doesn't  like  much  seasoning 
and  wouldn't  appreciate  dark-looking  spin- 
ach or  a  scorched  potato  any  more  than  you 
would.  If  you  want  him  to  learn  to  like  the 
stronger-flavored  vegetables,  such  as  cab- 
bage, broccoli,  cauliflower,  and  so  on,  try 
cooking  them  in  a  larger  quantity  of  water 
than  usual,  even  at  sacrifice  of  vitamins,  so 
the  flavor  will  be  milder. 
Svrrinti.  Don't  heap  his  plate.  Meals  in 
miniature  go  down  faster.  He'll  ask  for  more 
if  he  wants  it.  Serve  his  food  so  it's  easy  to 
eat.  Stimulate  his  imagination  about  food 
by  talking  about  it  and  by  serving  it  as 
attractively  as  you  can.  Doctor  Curtin  be- 
lieves it  is  possible  to  develop  a  child's  taste 
almost  immediately,  even  though  she  has 
had  difficulty  with  Charlotte  because  of  an 
allergy. 

.it  the  luhlf.  Be  gay  at  mealtime.  Children 
need  happy  companionship  if  they  are  to  be 
good  eaters.  Pinch  yourself  when  you  feel  the 
urge  to  coax  or  remind  the  child  he  isn't 
tat  1114  this  or  that.  Being  a  good  example  by 
enjoying  your  own  food  brings  the  best  re- 
Milts.  Give  him  time  to  eat.  Some  children 
are  naturally  slow  eaters.  Of  course,  if  he's 
really  just  dawdling,  it's  best  to  remove  his 
plate  after  a  certain  length  of  time.  Eating 
at  least  one  meal  a  day  with  the  family  gives 
ild  a  feeling  of  being  part  of  the  family. 
He  learns  table  manners  more  readily  this 

way  too. 

'Tireen  .Meal*.  Eating  between  meals  is 
not  always  a  bad  habit.  Some  children  are 
small  eaters  at  mealtimes— really  need  more 
food  than  they  can  comfortably  handle  in 


three  regular  meals.  They  are  growing  fast — 
using  up  their  energy  in  play.  Be  sensible,  of 
course.  Fruit,  milk,  or  a  simple  sandwich  is 
the  best  choice.  Sweets  spoil  appetite. 
The  Won't  Eutm.  What  to  do  when  a  child 
refuses  to  eat  certain  foods?  First,  try  to 
find  the  cause.  Is  it  the  way  it  is  prepared — 
its  texture — its  taste — the  way  it  looks? 
If  it's  eggs,  for  instance,  try  serving  them 
firmer  or  softer  as  the  case  may  be,  with  an- 
other food  mixed  in — toast  or  chopped  bacon, 
for  example.  Some  children  take  streaks  of 
not  liking  a  food,  but  if  you  continue  to 
tempt  them  without  coaxing,  they  will  even- 
tually come  around.  If  it's  a  food  you  know 
he  needs,  make  substitutions  for  a  while 
with  other  foods.  Not  in  every  instance,  but 
sometimes,  a  child  will  refuse  to  eat  a  food 
because  he  knows  his  mother  wants  him  to 
eat  it.  He  purposely  creates  the  situation  to 
gain  attention.  Every  child  is  different,  and 
often  refusals  may  be  due  to  a  sensitivity  or 
an  allergy.  Check  with  your  doctor  if  you  sus- 
pect such  an  indication.  Charlotte  Curtin, 
for  instance,  is  a  problem  eater  due  to  an 
allergic  condition  which  she  developed  in 
infancy.  As  Doctor  Curtin  says,  "She  has 
really  cured  herself  by  limiting  the  food  she 
eats.  You  couldn't  get  her  to  eat  an  egg  if 
her  life  depended  on  it.  She  cats  quantities 
of  fruit,  plenty  of  bread,  butter,  milk  and 
meat,  but  simply  won't  touch  green  foods." 
Doctor  Curtin  feels  she  would  eat  better  if 
her  mother  had  had  the  time  to  be  at  home 
and  cook  and  feed  her  herself,  and  I  agree — 
for  she  probably  won't  learn  to  like  these 
foods  until  she's  much  older.  It  takes  a  lot  of 
doing  to  get  a  child  over  the  idea  that  he 
doesn't  like  something,  if  it's  just  a  notion — 
more  so  if  he  has  suffered  from  it  physically 
in  earlier  life  or  knows  you  are  concerned 
with  his  not  eating  it.  Tim,  in  contrast  to 
Charlotte,  is  a  happy  little  eater — eats  posi- 
tively everything  with  relish. 

Always  remember  that  children  are  people. 
Don't  expect  them  to  fit  a  pattern.  Know 
your  own  child.  Lead  him  into  good  eating 
habits— don't  force.  THE  END 
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A    STORY    WITHOUT    A    >IOIt\l 

(Continued  from  Page  50) 


^L  Little  superstitions  are 
^  spiders  of  the  mind.  Look 
out !  Brush  'em  away,  or 
they'll  ehoke  it. 

—  LOGAN   PEARSALL  SMITH:  All  Trivia 
(Harcourt,  Brace  and  Company). 


"You  must  at  least  leave  a  deposit," 
•gued  the  clerk  with  growing  irritation. 

"I  don't  see  why,"  retorted  the  singular 
istomer.  "Why  should  I  make  a  deposit? 
ill  pay  the  entire  amount  now,  in  cash!" 
nd  he  drew  from  his  pocket  a  thick  roll  of 
ills  which  had  apparently  been  prepared 
>r  this  moment. 

The  clerk,  of  course,  resumed  at  once  his 
olite  whisper,  undoubtedly  explaining  that 
le  money  could  be  paid  out  at  the  cashier's 
ffice.  They  both  left  the  room. 

The  auction  could  not  proceed.  Business 
/as  interrupted  for  the  moment  by  an 
ruption  of  noise  such  as  had  never  before 
waded  this  salon.  People  roared  with 
mghter,  called  out  to  friends  across  the 
3om,  and  inquired  of  neighbors  as  to  the 
ientity  of  the  madman.  As  for  me,  from  the 
loment  I  had  heard  his  voice,  I  was  more 
han  ever  convinced  I  had  come  across  him 
amewhere,  and  I  tortured  my  memory  in 
n  effort  to  remember  where  and  when  it  had 
een. 

Just  then  I  heard  Lewis,  sitting  in  the  row 
head  of  me,  say  to  Burns,  "The  man  is 
bviously  not  American-born.  Judging  from 
lis  accent,  I'd  say  he's  French." 

"French?  Ridiculous,"  was  the  answer. 
'He's  never  been  near  France.  I  have  a 
ood  ear  for  accents.  I  say  Hungarian— from 
Budapest,  in  fact.  If  he's  not  Hungarian, 
'11— I'll  eat  .  .  .  what  shall  I  eat?  My  hat, 
f  you  like." 

1  Hungarian  .  .  .  French.  .  .  .  The  an- 
wer  suddenly  flashed  through  my  mind.  Of 
ouise— it  was  Antal  Pal ! 
?aris  .  .  .  twenty  years 
i  go  .  .  .  the  Hungarian 
bainter.  But  then  he  had 
vorn  a  small  Menjou  mus- 
ache. 

j  I    stood   up.    "Gentle- 
pen,"  I  said  to  Burns  and 

l.ewis,    "don't    bet,    and      

(lon't  eat  any  hats;   it's 
lot  necessary.  You're  both  right.    I  know 
!he  man;  he's  a  Hungarian  who  lived  in  Paris 
■or  years." 

I  tried  to  leave,  but  Burns  held  me  tightly 
oy  the  arm.  "You  must  tell  us  more  about 
urn.  What  is  his  name?" 

"Antal  Pal.  But  you  must  excuse  me.  I 
vant  to  try  to  catch  him  in  the  office." 

Burns  accompanied  me  to  the  door.  "Is 
le  really  so  rich?" 

"That  I  don't  know.  When  I  first  met  him, 
ie  was  a  pauper,  as  I  was  myself.  But  some- 
imes  he  had  lots  of  money  and  then  he 
hrew  it  away  with  both  hands." 

"A  pauper  .  .  .  lots  of  money  .  .  .  that 
loesn't  make  sense." 

"He  was  something  of  a  genius.  There 
Ivere  so  many  stories.  He  always  had  new 
deas  for  raising  money.  A  really  gifted 
ellow  and  a  wonderful  friend.  Why,  he  sup- 
ported the  entire  Hungarian  artist  colony 
or  months,  the  time  he  had  his  idea  for  the 
tainting  factory." 

"A  painting  factory?" 

"Yes.  I  worked  in  it  too.  Hewasmyboss." 

Idurns  and  I  had  by  now  reached  the  stair- 
way. "I  must  go  back  now,"  he  said,  "but 
j/ou'll  have  to  tell  me  more  about  this  man." 

I  hurried  downstairs  and  found  Antal  Pal 
n  the  cashier's  office.  He  was  counting  the 
noney  out  on  the  counter,  one  bill  at  a  time. 
[  didn't  want  to  interrupt  and  dropped  into 
an  easy  chair  near  the  door.  I  sat  for  some 
time,  waiting. 

>  Like  stills  from  an  old  movie,  scenes  from 
ny  Bohemian  days  in  Paris  passed  through 
my  mind.  Yes,  life  had  not  been  too  easy 
the  time  I  chanced  to  meet  Antal  in  the 
Rotisserie  de  la  Reine  Pedauque.  We  met, 
lot  among  guests  in  the  restaurant,  but  in 
:he  kitchen  washing  dishes.  I  had  come  to 
Paris  to  gain  fame  as  a  painter,  and  six 
.veeks  later  I  was  indeed  a  renowned  artist, 
aut  at  the  drainboard.  And  there  in  the 
iitchen  I  met  Antal: 

"I  expect  to  stay  here,"  he  announced  as 
ie  began  to  work,  "only  until  I  hit  on  the 


right  idea  for  making  money,  not  a  second 
longer.  You  must  know  that  I  have  experi- 
mented before  this,  and  have  learned  that 
the  worse  things  are  for  me,  the  quicker  come 
the  good  ideas." 

We  laughed  about  it.  This  is  customary 
for  beginners.  Each  tries  to  apologize  to 
himself  for  the  fact  that  he  is  washing  dishes. 
He  feels  so  inferior.  The  first  few  days  are 
particularly  bad. 

One  Sunday  evening  Antal  had  his  idea. 
In  his  excitement  and  delight  he  dropped  a 
trayload  of  dishes  he  happened  to  be  holding. 
Perhaps  it  was  even  intentional ;  no  one  can 
say.  He  was  fired  immediately. 

Several  weeks  later  he  returned  to  the 
Reine  Pedauque,  but  as  a  guest.  He  brought 
a  gay  crowd  along.  Jean,  who  served  their 
table,  excitedly  reported  on  every  detail. 
They  were  celebrating,  and  champagne 
flowed.  I  watched  through  a  crack  in  the 
kitchen  door.  There  sat  Antal,  and  several 
others  whom  I  recognized.  And  of  course 
there  were  a  number  of  pretty  girls. 

After  a  while  Antal  came  back  to  the 
kitchen.  I  happened  to  be  carrying  a 
heaped-up  tray.  He  knocked  it  from  my 
hands  without  a  word.  "You're  discharged," 
he  cried.  "You  start  tomorrow  in  my  busi- 
ness. Take  off  your  apron  and  come  out  to 
our  table.  We're  celebrating  the  opening  of 
our  painting  factory." 

Yes,  the  painting  factory.  That  was  a 
comic  business.  We  produced  oil  paintings 
on  the  assembly  line.  Of  course  we  copied 
only  the  most  renowned 
masters.  Fifteen  painters 
worked  ten  hours  a  day. 
One  traced  the  designs  on 
the  canvas.  Each  painter 
had  to  work  on  a  different 
color.  One  the  red  tones, 
another  the  green,  another 

the  blue,  and  so  forth.  I  did 

yellow  and  orange  shades. 
In  this  manner  it  was  possible  to  produce 
twenty  Mona  Lisas  or  twelve  copies  of  Rem- 
brandt's Night  Watch  in  one  day.  And  the 
impressionists— they  were  a  game  for  us; 
thirty  Manets  or  Cezannes  was  an  average 
daily  quota.  I  imagine  that  even  today  I 
could  close  my  eyes  and  paint  the  Sunflowers 
of  Van  Gogh.  Of  course,  only  the  yellow  and 
orange  shades. 

The  most  difficult  and  important  phase  of 
the  whole  process  came  at  the  end.  Any 
errors  were  corrected,  and  the  pictures  were 
varnished  in  such  a  way  as  to  give  them  the 
appearance  of  age.  Our  chief  customer  hap- 
pened to  be  a  Turk,  who  sold  the  copies 
throughout  the  Orient  as  originals.  When  on 
the  back  of  an  occasional  picture  we  stamped 
"Louvre"  or  "British  Museum,"  the  Turk 
told  his  customers  the  picture  had  been 
stolen  and  had  to  be  disposed  of  cheaply. 

Antal  was  a  master  at  the  finishing  tech- 
nique. With  a  few  strokes  he  could  change 
the  entire  character  of  a  picture.  He  used  to 
boast,  "I  have  merely  to  look  at  a  picture, 
and  out  of  sheer  fright  it  will  immediately 
turn  a  hundred  years  older." 

And  now  I  saw  him  again.  He  was  not  tall 
and  slender  as  I  had  always  described  him. 
Actually  he  seemed  rather  short  and  with 
signs  of  a  small  round  paunch.  The  hungrily 
burning  eyes  had  been  sated  somehow,  and 
the  cheeks  had  filled  out.  In  fact,  he  looked 
so  different  from  my  by-now-legendary  hero 
that  it  was  not  surprising  that  I  had  not 
immediately  recognized  the  original. 

Antal  had  finished  counting  out  the 
money,  and  now  stood  boredly  looking  about 
the  room  while  the  cashier  checked  the  bills. 
Suddenly  his  eyes  remained  fixed  on  me.  He 
stared,  and  as  I  nodded  and  got  up  from  my 
chair,  he  rushed  over  toward  me. 

"I  beg  your  pardon,"  he  said,  "but  did 
you  ever  wash  dishes  in  Paris?" 

"Yes  indeed,"  I  replied,  "but  only  in  the 
finest  restaurants." 

"Of  course  it's  you,"  he  cried.  "How  could 
I    doubt   it?    The   master   of   the   yellow 
(Continued  on  Page  153) 
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Nurses  Report:  babies  on 


Swift's  Strained  Meats 


'were  more  satisfied 


.  .  .  slept  better  at  night! 


All    nutritional    statements    made    in  6^t^^^>^ 
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What  a  big  difference  meat  makes  to  a  little  baby!  During  actual 
feeding  tests  with  botde-fed  infants,  nurses  reported  that  babies  who 
receh  ed  Swift's  Strained  Meats  in  their  formulas  were  "more  satisfied 
and  slepl  better  at  night"f  than  babies  who  received  no  meat. 
Doctors  felt  thai  meat-fed  babies  were  in  bettei  physical  condition 
generally!  I  he)  had  good  vt\  blood,  too  -higher  hemoglobin  level 
and  belter  red  blood  cell  value!  Now,  with  these  specially  prepared 
Swift's  Strained  Meats,  it's  easy  to  give  your  own  baby  this  head- 
start  OH  health!* 

Meat — to  grow  on!  Swift's  Strained  Meats  provide  complete  high- 
qualit)  proteins — the  kind  baby  needs  for  sound,  sturdy  growth — 
B  vitamins,  plus  blood  building  iron  which  helps  prevent  anemia, 
s  Strained  Meats  are  100%  meat,  not  mixtures.  Because  you 
feed  them  separately,  you  help  baby  form  good  eating  habits.  He 
gets  to  know  the  distinctive  flavor  of  six  tempting  meats  he  will  be 
eating  all  his  life:  beef,  lamb,  pork,  veal,  liver  and  heart.  Stock  up 
now  on  Swili's  Strained  and  Swift's  Diced  Meats  at  your  neighbor- 
hood food  store. 

Meat   in   tin    Diet  ol    Young  Infants— Ruth   M.   Leverton   Ph.D.  and  George  Clark,  M.D. 
Journal  oj  i  in   Medical  Association  ij.  I.M.A.,  1  >  I :  1215,  August  9,  1947). 

*ASK  YOUR   DOCTOR  when  to  start  and  the  amount  of  Swift's  Strained  Meats 
to  feed.  Vou'll  be  surprised  at  how  much  meat  a  fast-growing  baby  can  eat/ 
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Chopped — tender  and  juicy.  (Con- 
fidentially, the  whole  family  will 
go  for  these  meats!) 
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ides."  He  embraced  me  with  emotion, 
i  in  looked  me  over.  "A  little  older,  a  little 
;ivier—  but  not  much  changed.  I've 
>ught  of  you  so  often.  Are  you  still 
Anting?  " 
'No,  I'm  an  art  dealer;  have  been  for  a 
mber  of  years.  And  you?  Still  running 
]i  painting  factory?"  I  asked  jokingly. 
To  my  amazement  he  nodded.  "Painting 
i;tory  is  correct,  but  somewhat  different 
>m  Paris.  We  make  art  prints.  The  shop  is 
Chicago.  I  have  my  own  process,  and  two 
ndred  employees,  doing  well." 
' '  That  was  a  fine  time  in  Paris.  I  was  very 
ihappy  when  I  had  to  return  to  the  States. 
id  I  remember  someone  hearing  from 
meone  that  our  factory  didn't  last  much 
nger." 

"No;  shortly  after  your  departure  we  gave 
>  the  business.    It  was  partly  my  fault.   I 

ft  Paris  too.  There  was  a  girl " 

"For  a  change,"  I  interrupted,  laughing. 
"This  time  it  was  very  serious  and  I  de- 
ded  it  was  better  to  disappear  for  a  while." 
e  was  silent  for  a  moment.  "And  it  was 
>parently  for  the  best.  Fate  often  leads  us 
ong  strange  roads,  and  we  stumble  without 
alizing  it  into  good  luck  or  bad."  He 
emed  to  be  sunk  in  his  thoughts.  "You 
e  probably  surprised  to  hear  such  words 
om  my  mouth,"  he  continued  with  an  em- 
irrassed  smile.  "  It  doesn't  suit  me.  But  the 
uth  is  that  you've  found  me  in  an  unac- 
istomed  solemn  mood  today.  And  since 
lis  is  so,  and  we  are  old  friends,  I  will  gladly 
11  you  about  it."  He  looked  around.  "But 
Dt  here." 

"I  know  a  little  bar  around  the  corner 
here  they  serve  real  French  wine." 
"  French  wine ! "  he  exclaimed.  "What  are 
e  waiting  for?" 

Antal  drank  the  first  glass  slowly  and  with 
trident  enjoyment.  "Were  you  upstairs  at 
le  bidding,  before  we  met?"  he  asked  at 
1st 

I  nodded. 


"The  people  must  have  thought  I  was 
crazy." 

I  was  puzzled.  "You  don't  consider  the 
Saint  Anthony  an  original  ?  I  examined  it  thor- 
oughly before  the  auction  began;  there  can 
be  no  doubt  that  it  is  a  copy.  You  can  tell 
from  the  canvas;  the  weave  is  no  more  than 
forty  years  old." 

"The  canvas  is  eighteen  years  old." 

"How  can  you  be  so  specific?" 

"I  myself  painted  the  copy,"  he  said 
slowly. 

I  stared  at  him  without  comprehension. 

He  filled  his  glass.  "Do  you  remember 
Giselle?  She  also  worked  in  our  factory. 
Painted  the  grays.  Or  rather,  she  messed  up 
the  backgrounds.  I  always  had  to  go  over 
her  work." 

"Didn't  you  have  an  affair  with  her?" 

"Yes,  first  an  affair,  then  I  fell  in  love  with 
her,  and  finally  I  managed  to  convince  my- 
self that  I  couldn't  live  without  her.  You 
know  how  these  things  develop.  There  was  a 
Spaniard  who  was  also  interested  in  her  and 
he  pursued  and  tortured  her  with  demon- 
strations of  his  love.  Since  she  would  have 
nothing  to  do  with  him  he  became  madly 
jealous  and  tried  to  kill  her.  Two  knife  at- 
tacks failed  only  by  a  miracle.  She  didn't 
want  to  run  the  risk  of  a  third  attempt  and 
talked  me  into  fleeing  Paris  with  her.  We 
went  to  Vienna.  There  she  confided  that  the 
Spaniard  was  her  lawfully  wedded  husband — 
purely  incidental  information. 

"Things  didn't  go  well  for  me  in  Vienna, 
and  she  quickly  wearied  of  living  without 
money.  After  four  weeks  she  left  me  flat  and 
went  to  the  United  States  with  an  American 
whom  she  had  met  in  some  hotel  lobby.  It 
was  the  first  and  only  time  a  woman  had 
left  me,  and  the  thrust  went  deep. 

"For  weeks  I  remained  in  a  state  of  com- 
plete lethargy.  When  at  last  my  will  to  live 
returned  I  concentrated  all  my  energies  on 
one  idea:  to  find  Giselle  again.  And  for  this 
I  needed  money. 

"You  remember  now,  I  always  said  that 
the  most  important  thing  in  life  was  to  have 
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.[Never,  never  trust  a  Snipper  with  a  pair  of  scissors. 
Snippers  just  don't  seem  to  have  any  sense  at  all  once 
they  start  cutting  things  up.  This  Snipper  started  out 
cutting  up  little  pieces  of  paper,  but  no  sooner  had  its 
mother  gone  out  than  the  Snipper  went  to  work  on 
other  things.  This  one  has  ruined  two  blankets,  a  rug, 
three  curtains,  and  those  little  pieces  you  see  on  the  floor 
used  to  be  its  mother's  best  dinner  napkins.  Vt  hat  a  hor- 
rible thing  a  Snipper  is  to  have  around  the  house. 


WERf  Yof  a  Sty  1PPER  this  month  ? 


A  FOUR  LEAF-CLOVER 

.  .  and  lucky  are  the  lassies  who  wear 
NANNETTE  Autumn  ORIGINALS. 
Each  little  creation  sings  its  own 
sweet  song  of  a  glorious  Fall  harvest- 
divinely  done  in  wearable,  washable  fabrics. 


Babe  Frocks,  Sizes  9,  12,  18  mos. 

Toddler  Frocks,  Sizes  1,  2,  3  .  .  .  About  $3.00 

At  Better  Stores  Everywhere 


MATERNITY  DRESSES _"#«, 


Smart,  youthful  styles  (or  Morning,  Street  or    CATALOG 

Afternoon.  Also  Maternity  Corsets  &  Lingerie.   *■*— ■ ■ 

CRAWFORD'S,  Dept.  A,  729  Bait.  Ave.,  Kansas  City,  Mo. 


*oW*/ 


THUMB  SUCKING 
L  IS  UNHEALTHFUL 
W  AND  UNBECOMING 
TO  A  CHILD 

use  like 

nail  polish 

easy  to  apply - 

ASK   YOUR  DRUGGIST 


I  Dennison, Dept.G-l.Framingham,  Mass. 

r  K  1 1  Please  send  me  a  whole  day's 
supply  of  Dennison  Diaper  Liners. 

Name 


HEY,  MOM!  Don't  be  a  Diaper  Drudge! 
Dennison  Diaper  Liners  reduce  unpleasant- 
ness in  changing  and  washing  my  diapers.  Just 
fold  a  Liner  inside  diaper  next  to  my  skin. 
When  soiled,  flush  away.  No  hard  scrubbing. 
Sanitary.  Helps  prevent  diaper  rash.  Costs 
only  a  few  cents  a  day.  DELUXE:  180  for  $1; 

CRADLE    TIME    <k    DOWNEESOFT:   180  for  69t. 

DIAPER   LINERS 

Wherever  Baby  Goods  Are  Sold 


MARK  EVERYTHING  WITH 


12  002  $3.50 


<^S*§) 


6  DOZ.  $2.40 


WOVEN  NAME  TAPES 

Order  from  your  dealer,  or  write 
CASH'S,  South  Norwalk  4,  Conn. 


Why  a  single  tipped 
applicator 
helps  protect 
your  baby  better! 

Sterilized  Mermen  Tips-For-Tots  are 
safe  for  your  baby,  because  they're 
cotton-tipped  at  only  one  end.'  Your 
hand  touches  only  the  smooth, 
orangewood  shaft — never  the  cotton 
tip  that's  hospital-clean. 

Single-tipped  Mennen  Tips-For- 
Tots  arc  the  type  of  applicators  doc- 
tors and  hospitals  use.  There's  no 
second  cotton  tip  end  to  be  soiled 
and  carry  germs!  Get  Mennen  Tips- 
For-Tots  for  baby  care,  for  first  aid ! 
They're  safe — and 
economical!  «dJ^*"> 


Mennen  Tips 

■for  Tots 

100  for  25/        200  for  50/ 
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the  right  idea?  I  walked  the  streets  for  hours, 
looking  at  signs  and  window  displays,  and 
then  sat  in  some  coffeehouse  brooding  and 
racking  my  brain,  waiting  for  the  sudden 
flash  of  genius.  And  then  one  day  as  I  leafed 
through  a  newspaper  I  noticed  an  ad: '  Room 
to  rent  in  distinguished  household.  Antique 
furniture.'  I  leaped  from  my  chair — I  had 
my  idea  at  last! 

"The  first  room  I  went  to  look  at  was  not 
the  right  one.  But  after  a  number  of  days  of 
climbing  stairs  and  inspecting  apartments  I 
found  what  I  wanted.  An  elderly  lady,  living 
alone,  the  widow  of  the  Austrian  General 
von  Frank,  one-time  adjutant  to  Kaiser 
Franz  Josef,  wished  to  rent  an  elegantly 
furnished  room.  Her  apartment  with  its 
antique  furniture  and  the  genuine  old  pic- 
tures on  the  walls  fairly  breathed  culture 
and  wealth.  Obviously  it  was  not  need 
which  compelled  Frau  von  Frank  to  rent  a 
room.  She  was  merely  afraid  of  being  alone 
in  the  big  house. 

"I  was  invited  by  my  elderly  hostess  to 
join  her  in  a  cup  of  coffee,  and  we  chatted 
for  a  long  time.  I  extended  myself  to  be 
charming  and  amiable,  and  won  her  sym- 
pathy completely  by  telling  the  story  of  my 
unhappy  love  for  Giselle,  who  had  deserted 
me. 

"There  is  no  tested  recipe  for  capturing  a 
young  woman's  heart.  One  may  be  im- 
pressed by  intelligence,  another  intrigued  by 
money,  for  many  it  is  enough  that  they  are 
young.  There  is  no  formula.  But  to  win  the 
affection  of  an  elderly  lady  there  is  a  sure 
technique.  You  let  her  mother  you.  I  dis- 
covered very  quickly  that  Frau  von  Frank 
was  looking  not  for  a  tenant,  but  for  a  son. 

"  I  moved  in  that  very  day,  determined  to 
carry  through  my  plans." 

Antal  paused  for  a  moment,  finished  a 
glass  of  wine,  and  continued  his  story: 

"One  of  Frau  von  Frank's  ancestors  had 
been  the  military  governor  of  Milan,  at  the 
time  that  part  of  Italy  still  belonged  to 
Austria.  He  had  brought  back  a  painting 
which  was  the  showpiece  of  the  house,  The 
Temptationsof  Saint  Anthony.  It  hung  in  the 
room  which  I  was  now  to  occupy,  and  full  of 
pride,  Frau  von  Frank  had  drawn  my  atten- 
tion to  it.  She  explained  that  it  was  a  genuine 
Magnasco,  a  seventeenth-century  Italian 
painter.  Her  grandfather  had  given  a  hun- 
dred gold  ducats  for  it  that  time  in  Milan,  an 
appallingly  high  price  for  the  period. 

"  I  didn't  believe  the  story  of  the  hundred 
gold  ducats.  No  secret  had  been  made  of  the 
devices  employed 
by  the  military  of 
that  time  to  acquire 
pictures  and  other 
art  objects.  How- 
ever, 1  kept  my 
opinions  to  myself 
and  dutifully  ex- 
pressed my  aston- 
ishment :  '  One  hun- 
dred gold  ducats !  I 
understand  nothing 
about  pictures,  but 
I  find  this  one  won- 
derful.' 


"Well,  it  had  not 
been  absolutely  nec- 
essary for  Frau  von 
Frank  to  thus  im- 
press on  me  the  high 
value  of  the  picture. 
I  had  noticed  the 
Saint  Anthony  as 
soon  as  I  had  walked 
into  the  room,  and 
I  realized  at  once 
that  there  before  me 
was  a  genuine  old 
Italian  master. 
Even  the  frame  was 
of  the  same  period. 
This  was  what  I  had 
been  searching  for. 
"The  next  morn- 
ing I  set  to  work.  I 
locked  the  door  and 
set  up  my  easel .  You 
know  how  quickly  I 
can  copy  a  picture; 


however,  I  took  plenty  of  time  with  theSaii 
Anthony.    I  had  never  before  worked  wii  i 
such  thoroughness  and  such  ambition  ar,  ] 
when  finally,  after  twelve  days,   I   place 
Alessandro  Magnasco's  initials  in  the  co  | 
ner  of  the  canvas  and  threw  aside  my  brusl  i 
I  sensed  the  joy  and  satisfaction  that  accon 
panies  the  creation  of  a  work  of  art.    I  w; 
convinced   that  no  one  would  be  able  t 
differentiate  between  the  original  and  thi 
copy  without  examining  the  canvas.    I  e.\ 
changed   the   pictures,   and   the   followir. 
evening  I  smuggled  the  original  out  of  tra 
house  and  shipped  it  to  a  gallery  in  Nc! 
York  with  instructions  to  sell  it  as  quick! 
as  possible. 

To  my  shame  I  must  admit  that  not  fc 
a  second  did  I  have  the  sense  of  doing  some 
thing  wrong.  Frau  von  Frank  was  a  wealth 
woman  and  all  the  members  of  her  famil 
lived  in  the  most  comfortable  circumstances 
My  copy  hung  in  the  genuine  frame  an< 
differed  in  no  way  from  the  original.  True 
sometime  in  the  future  the  falsificatioi 
would  be  exposed.  In  fifty  or  a  hundra 
years,  when  one  of  her  grandchildren  o 
great-grandchildren  would  be  forced  to  sel 
the  Magnasco  because  he  had  squanderec 
his  inheritance  on  horses  and  wanton  women 
he  would  make  the  surprising  discovery  tha 
the  governor-general  of  Milan  had  paid  : 
hundred  gold  ducats  for  a  copy,  and  thf 
young  good-for-nothing,  who  had  probabh 
never  worked,  would  have  to  take  life  seri 
ously  at  last:  And  this  would  not  only  be  o 
no  harm  but  would  actually  be  a  contribu 
tion  to  maturing  him.  No,  I  had  no  pang 
of  conscience. 

"A  few  weeks  later,  I  received  word  frorr: 
New  York  that  the  picture  had  been  sold  alj 
a  much  higher  price  than  I  had  dared  antici- 
pate. Immediately  arranging  to  have  part 
of  the  money  transferred  to  me,  I  set  all  thi 
wheels  in  motion  for  my  departure  for  th 
United  States. 

"Frau  von  Frank  was  very  sad  when  H 
told  her  I  was  planning  to  leave  Vienna.  She 
confessed  that  despite  the  briefness  of  our 
acquaintance  she  had  come  to  love  me  like  a 
son.  She  helped  with  all  the  preparations  for 
my  trip  and  even  accompanied  me  to  the  sta- 
tion. As  she  embraced  me  at  parting  she 
whispered,  'If  things  should  not  go  well  for 
you  over  there  and  you  should  need  money, 
wire  me.  Remember  that  you  have  someone 
in  Vienna  who  feels  toward  you  like  a  mother. ' 
(Continued  on  Page  156) 


"Why  shoultl  I  worry  about  these  teeth? 
I'm  going  to  lose  Vm  anytvay!" 


Get  your  best  smile  set  for  a  kitchen  keyed  to  your 
every  whim.  Youngstown  wall  and  base  cabinets 
fairly  shout,  "Room  for  everything!"  Wide  work 
surfaces  snap  chores  to  a  time-table  schedule.  Eye 


the  efficient  48"  twin-bowl  Youngstown  Kitchen- 
aider  cabinet  sink.  M-m-m-m!  Sliding-removable 
drainboard,  11"  super-deep  second  bowl.  Remem- 
ber, Youngstown  units  are  steel.  Only  Youngstown 


could  design  such  a  beauty  and  make  it  so  easy 
to  own.  It's  all  yours  installed  complete,  for  about 
$14.25  per  month  on  most  budget  plans,  including 
financing  through  your  local  bank  or  your  dealer. 


Your  kitchen  dream  ...so  easy  to  own 


We  took  a  page  from  your  fondest  kitchen  dream 
—  then  peeked  into  your  budget. 

Result?  A  Youngstown  Kitchen  in  snowy,  white- 
enameled  steel.  Depend  on  Youngstown  —  the 
kitchen  leader— to  know  just  what  you  want. 

Yes,  you  can  arrange  Youngstown  units  to  any 
kitchen  plan,  any  floor  area.  New  home  or  old. 


OtW. 


And  just  wait  till  you  see  how  the  price  matches 
your  purse.  Your  Youngstown  dealer  will  show 
you  kitchen  plans  galore.  See  him  today  — he's  a 
good  man  to  know.  Be  sure  to  tell  your  builder 
you  want  a  Youngstown  Kitchen— nothing  else! 

MULLINS     MANUFACTURING    CORPORATION 

WARREN,    OHIO 
World's      Largest     Makers      of     Steel     Kitchens 


ook!  Youngstown  66"  twin-bowl  Kitchenaider  cabinet 
nk.  Five  drawers.  Two  huge  compartments,  sliding  shelf, 
o-splash  bowls,  rinse  spray,  swinging  faucet.  Get  plus 
alue  with  a  new  Mullinaider,  automatic  waste-disposer 
nit.  Fits  all  Kitchenaiders.  Sold  as  optional  equipment. 


.itchen  magic!  New  Mullinaider,  auto- 
latic  waste-disposer  unit,  makes  food 
■raps  vanish.  Turn  on  cold  water,  flip 
lullinaider  switch,  scrape  waste  down 
rain  opening.  Sold  as  extra  equipment. 


Close-up  of  swinging  mixing-faucet  and 
speedy  rinse  spray  featured  on  all  Youngs- 
town Kitchenaiders.  Spray  reaches  all 
parts  of  sink  top.  A  boon  for  dishu  ashing. 
Wonderful  for  rinsing  all  vegetables,  too. 


BY    MULLINS 


SEND  COUPON  TODAY  I 


GET  THIS  EXCITING  BOOKLET!  20  pages  featuring  beautiful  Youngstown  Kitchens  in  full  color. 
It  gives  you  details  of  every  Youngstown  unit  and  helpful  tips  on  arranging  your  new  kitchen, 
whether  you  plan  to  modernize  or  build.  Send  coupon  with    10c  in  coin.  Sorry,  no  stamps. 

Youngstown  Kitchens  Please  send  me  your  Youngstown  booklet  of  ideas  for  dream  kitchens. 

Mullins  Manufacturing  Corp.     I  enclose   10c  in  cash. 
Dept.  1-748,  Warren,  Ohio 

I  plan  to  remodel  fj  I  plan  to  build  Q 


NAME 
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ADDRESS 
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tkToui? 


f  see  answer  below) 


One  Permanent  Cost  $15... the  TO NI  only  $2 


Your  hair  will  look  11.1lur.1llv  curly  I  li<- 
mtv  firsl  time  Mm  try  Toni.  For  Toni 
Home  Permanenl  gives  von  soft,  smooth 
curls.  Curls  that  look  lovely  in  an)  weath- 
er, wherever  you  arc  whateveryou  do.  Bui 
before  you  try  Toni,  you'll  wanl  to  know  : 

Will  TONI  work  on  my  hair? 
Yes,  Toni   waves  any  kind  of  hair  that 
will   take   a   permanent,    including  gray, 
dyed,  bleached  or  baby-fine  hair. 

Can  I  do  it  myself? 

Sine  It  -  easj  as  rolling  your  hair  up  on 
curlers.  That's  why  more  than  a  million 
women  a  month  give  themselves  Toni 
Home  Permanents,  Women  with  no  more 
-kill  or  training  than  sou  have. 

Is  there  a  "frizzy-stage"  with  TONI? 
Vo.  Your  Toni  will  be  frizz-free  right  from 
1 1.  For  loni  t  ireme  \\  a\  ing  Lotion 
gentl)  coaxes  your  hair  into  deep  waves 
and  luxurious  curls  .  .  .  leaves  it  sofl  as 
silk,  with  no  kinkiness,  no  dried  out  brit- 
tleness,  even  on  the  verj  firsl  daj , 

How  long  will  my  TONI  wave  last? 
'lour  Toni  wave  is  guaranteed  to  last  just 
as  long  as  a  $1  i  beaut)  shop  permanent — 

Or  you  get  hack  e\er\   cent  you   |kikI. 

Will  TONI  give  me  a  loose  ortightwave? 
With  Toni  you  can  have  jusl  the  amount 
of   curl    that  suits   you    best  .  .  .  from  a 


loose,  casual  wave  to  a  halo  of  soft  ring- 
lets. \ll  you  do  is  follow  the  simple  direc- 
tion- for  timing. 

Will  TONI  save  me  time? 
Toni    puts   half-a-day  hack  in  your  life. 
For  you  give  yourself  a  Toni  wave  right 
at  home  — and  vou  are  free  to  do  what- 
everyou want  while  the  wave  is  "taking." 

How  about  having  a  TONI  party? 
Grand    idea!    Invite    your    friends    next 

Si  i  in  To.  afteri n— and  have  each  bring 

along  a  Toni  kit.  \\  hile  your  permanents 
are  "taking"  have  fun  — listen  to  the 
radio  or  enjoy  your  favorite  records. 

Which  twin  has  the  TONI? 
Pictured  above  are  the  Duhlin  twins  of 
New  York  City,  frame-,  the  twin  at  the 
right,  has  the  Toni.  She  says,  "My  Toni- 
savings  paid  lor  a  darling  new  hat.  Now 
Lucille  calls  me  the  smarter  half." 


iTlvw^ 


(C  'ontinued  from  PaRf  154) 

"I  am  not  a  sentimental  person,  but  this 
farewell  speech  shattered  my  spiritual  equilib- 
rium. As  the  train  pulled  out  I  sat  and  wept 
like  a  small  boy.  For  the  first  time  in  my  life 
I  experienced  regret.  My  guilty  conscience 
plagued  me  and  I  toyed  with  the  idea  of 
writing  to  Frau  von  Frank  immediately 
after  my  arrival  in  New  York,  and  confess- 
ing everything.  I  began  at  once  to  construct 
the  letter  in  my  mind,  but  it  was  hard  to 
find  the  right  words,  and  the  search  for  ap- 
propriate expression  so  wearied  me  that  I 
fell  asleep.  When  I  awoke  an  hour  later,  I 
found  that  my  equilibrium  had  returned. 
For  now  to  my  pleasure  I  discovered  an  en- 
chanting young  girl  sitting  across  from  me 
in  the  compartment,  whose  presence  I  had 
not  even  noticed  earlier. 

"All  that  I've  told  you  up  to  now  is  merely 
the  prologue  to  my  story,  and  took  place 
long  ago,"  commented  Antal.  "As  for  Amer- 
ica, I  was  spared  the  years  of  poverty  and 
struggle  with  which  most  people  are  initiated 
into  the  New  World.  1  had  money,  was  able 
to  look  about  the  country,  to  make  tests,  to 
busy  myself  with  the  development  of  my 
patents.  Before  two  years  had  passed  I  had 
established  my  own  factory  for  the  manu- 
facture of  art  reproductions,  which  has  de- 
veloped from  small  beginnings  to  a  very  re- 
spectable business. 

"But  then  came  the  German  occupation 
of  Austria.  Newspapers  reported  innumer- 
able horrors,  among  others  that  all  mon- 
archists were  arrested  and  taken  to  concen- 
tration camps.  I  thought  with  uneasy  con- 
cern of  Frau  von  Frank  and  her  family. 
After  all,  her  late  husband  had  at  one  time 
been  adjutant  to  Kaiser  Franz  Josef. 

"  I  arranged  for  a  Swiss  attorney  to  make 
a  trip  to  Austria.  After  some  delay  he  re- 
ported that  my  anxieties  were  unfortunately 
not  without  foundation.  All  members  of  the 
von  Frank  family  had  been  first  arrested, 
then  deported  and  their  property  confiscated. 
And  an  important  Nazi  functionary  was 
living  in  Frau  von  Frank's  apartment  on 
the  Opernring. 

"Following  a  lengthy  search,  she  was  at 
last  discovered  in  Paris  by  one  of  my  agents. 
He  reported  that  the  only  real  emotion  re- 
maining to  her  was  the  desire  to  come  to  the 
United  States,  where  somewhere  a  niece  of 
hers  was  living.  I  made  arrangements  for 
her  to  immigrate  and  took  care  of  all  the  de- 
tails of  her  journey.  I  even  advertised  in  an 
effort  to  locate  her  niece,  now  the  only  living 
member  of  her  family,  and  discovered  the 
\oung  girl  here  in  New  York.  She  lived  in 
modest  circumstances,  so  that  it  was  neces- 
sary for  me  to  arrange  to  make  a  regular 
contribution  for  Frau  von  Frank's  needs. 
Of  course,  the  good  old  lady  had  no  idea 
what  impelled  me  to  such  generosity.  After 
all,  I  had  lived  for  such  a  short  time  in  her 
home  in  Vienna. 

On  the  day  of  her  arrival.  I  came  to  New 
York  and  met  the  boat.  'Blessed  be  the  day 
on  which  you  entered  my  house,'  she  said  as 
we  greeted  each  other.  And  I  stood  there 
ashamed  and  was  unable  to  speak. 

"Her  once-gray  hair  had  turned  white, 
but  she  l(K>ked  well  and  healthy  in  spite  of 
her  age.  But  I  noticed  a  peculiar  change  in 
her.  The  events  in  Austria  had  apparently 
affected  her.  She  had  become  quite  religious. 
"'It  is  due  to  a  miracle  that  I  am  still 
alive  today.'  she  told  me.  'Yes,  one  of  God's 
miracles  had  to  occur  to  get  me  out  of  Austria 
alive.  All  members  of  my  family  were  taken 
prisoner.  They  came  for  me  too.  They  took 
my  money  and  my  jewelry.  They  made  it 
quite  plain  that  I  should  "vanish"  from 
Austrian  soil  as  soon  as  possible.  I  did  not 
hesitate  and  started  to  pack.  They  forbade 
me  to  take  anything  of  value  from  my  apart- 
ment. But  how  should  I  make  a  living 
abroad?  I  decided  to  take  one  genuine  pic- 
ture with  me,  and  chose  the  picture  of  Saint 
Anthony  painted  by  Magnasco.  It  was  not 
a  very  big  picture  and  fairly  easy  to  hide 
the  rolled  canvas  at  the  bottom  of  my  trunk. 
I  thought  that  they  probably  would  not 
search  an  old  woman's  luggage  too  carefully, 
even  though  I  knew  about  the  frontier  con- 
trols.  But  right  after  my  departure  a  Nazi 
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official  moved  into  my  apartment.  He  fou 
the  empty  frame  and  wired  the  front  i 
officials  to  detain  me.  I  was  more  than 
little  surprised  by  the  politeness  which  n 
me  at  the  border.  "Frau  von  Frank?  Spk 
did!  We  have  been  expecting  you,  coi'  i 
with  us."  I  had  to  leave  my  compartme1  . 
and  they  searched  my  luggage.  Of  cour 
they  found  the  picture  at  once. 

"Two  men  accompanied  me  on  my  wl( 
back  to  Vienna,  where  they  delivered  me  i 
the  prison  on  the  Elizabeth  Promenade,  i 
"You  wanted  to  take  a  valuable  pie 
of  art  to  a  foreign  country,"  said  the  polil 
commissioner.  "You  know  the  punishment:: 
"I  did  not  know  that  the  picture  was 
any  great  value,"  I  lied. 

Oh!    You  had  no  idea  of  its  value: 

"'"I  t(x>k  it  with  me  only  because  I  al 
extremely  fond  of  it.  I  don't  know  if  it  'i 
valuable  and  I  don't  believe  it  is." 

'"So,  you  don't  believe  it  is  valuable 
the  officer  mimicked  in  a  malicious  manne 
"Well,  we  shall  see.  We  shall  turn  over  tn 
picture  to  an  expert.  If  it  is  of  no  value,  yo|| 
can  continue  your  journey  abroad  tomorrov' 
but  should  it  be  genuine  and  worth  moil 
than  twenty  marks,  then  you  will  go  in  an* 
other  direction — concentration  camp.  Takl 
her  away." 

My  case  was  hopeless.  The  director  c 
the  Museum  of  Art  in  Vienna  had  years  ag' 
examined  the  picture  and  found  it  to  be  ' 
genuine  Magnasco.  There  had  even  one 
been  an  article  published  in  an  art  magazinj 
about  this  one  Magnasco  in  private  pot 
session. 

"'I  withdrew  to  a  corner  of  the  cell,    f 
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have  never  been  religious,  but  there  ar 
situations  in  life  where  one  feels  so  lost  am 
helpless  that  one  feels  the  need  to  pray, 
felt  that  in  spite  of  the  people  around  me 
was  alone,  alone  with  God.  I  had  a  long  tain 
with  Him  in  that  cell  in  the  prison  of  th 
Elizabeth  Promenade.  We  made  a  pact 
If—  But  this  is  more  or  less  privat* 
between  God  and  myself  and  nobody's  busi 
ness. 

"The  next  morning  I  was  called  befon 
the  commissioner.  He  had  the  picture  in  hi^ ' 
hand  when  I  entered.  "The  expert  has  ex  I 
amined  the  picture.  Why  do  you  carry  stuP* 
like  this  abroad?  It  is  a  reproduction  valuec 
at  about  fifteen  marks."    He  was  leafing] 
through  his  papers  and  therefore  did  not  seeJ 
that  I  almost  fainted.  "I  would  advise  youj 
to  continue  your  journey  as  soon  as  pos- 
sible,"   he   said,    "before   we   change   our< 
minds  and  keep  you  here  for  good.  Take  her 
away.  And  take  your  junk  along,"  he  called 
and  threw  the  canvas  after  me.  Yes,  a  miracle 
must  have  happened.'   And,  when  she  said 
this,  a  mysterious  smile  was  on  her  lips.  '0*3 
course  I  thought  that  the  expert  had  done  itj 
out  of  pity  or  another  motive  unknown  tc 
me.  But  this  was  not  the  case !  The  genuine 
picture  actually  had  changed  to  a  reproduc- 
tion.   I  brought  it  with  me  and  wanted  tc 
sell  it  right  after  my  arrival.  Three  art  deal- 
ers looked  it  over  and  all  three  declared  it  tol 
be  a  reproduction.  You  will  smile,  but  I  be-1 
lieve  a  miracle  has  occurred,  and  my  belief 
goes  even  farther.   I  am  convinced  that  one 
day,  perhaps  only  after  my  death,  the  picture 
will  change  back  into  the  genuine  one.  Yes,  I 
do  believe  this.' 

"You  can  perhaps  imagine  how  deeply  I 
was  moved  by  this  narrative,  nor  did  I  have 
the  courage  to  tell  her  the  truth.  I  found  the 
embarrassing  confession  too  difficult,  and  so 
I  did  not  disturb  her  deep  conviction  that  a 
miracle  had  taken  place. 

"I  made  it  a  practice  to  visit  her  every 
time  business  brought  me  to  New  York,  and 
always  brought  some  small  present  for  her 
and  her  niece.  When  several  days  ago  I  re- 
turned from  a  rather  lengthy  business  trip  to 
England,  I  was  shocked  to  learn  that  my 
old  friend  had  died  during  my  absence  from 
the  States.  The  news  moved  me,  but  despite 
the  fact  that  I  was  deeply  shaken  I  could  not 
refrain  from  asking  what  had  happened  to 
the  painting  by  Magnasco. 

"Her  niece  was  very  much  surprised  by 
the  interest  I  displayed.  '  But  it's  not  a  gen- 
uine Magnasco,  just  a  copy,  and  of  no 
value  at  all,'  she  explained.  'You  probably 
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sd  that  my  aunt  was  rather  strange 
g  the  last  few  years.  She  had  the  fixed 
that  someday  this  picture  would  be 
for  a  high  price.  She  must  certainly 
told  you  the  story  of  her  miraculous 
ie.' 

j  nodded. 

Well  then,'  she  continued  with  an  in- 

11 :     (;nt  smile,  'if  you've  heard  about  the 

cle  of  Saint  Anthony  you  know  the  whole 

.  You  probably  remember  that  she  had 

fantastic  notion   that   the   process  of 

^formation  from  copy  back  to  original 

d  be  completed  after  her  death.  And 

ie  has  left  orders  in  her  will  for  the  pic- 

to  be  sold  at  auction  and  the  proceeds 

ed  over  to  her  lawyer,  who  has  strict 

uctions  as  to  how  the  money  shall  be 

— undoubtedly  for  charitable  purposes. 

'{I  know  that  I'm  working  and  have  been 

re  busy.   I  really  haven't  had  the  time  to 

;ein  touch  with  the  lawyer.  And  what  pur- 

k  would  it  serve?  The  picture  is  the  only 

-■  iai  of  value  which  she  left,  and  the  ex- 

je  5  have  assured  me  that  it  can't  possibly 

)r  z  more  than  twenty  dollars.    But  I've 

.    31  red  it  at  auction  nevertheless.  She  shall 

:  la:  her  wish,  she  believed  so  strongly.' 

Your  amused   smile   is  really  out  of 

>r> r,'  I  said  seriously.  'I  also  believe  in  it.' 

\.nd  so  the  gentle  old  lady's  faith  has 

je,  justified.   It  is  true  that  the  copy  was 

io  transformed  into  the  original,  but  the 

>r .;  it  brought  at  the  bidding  was  as  large 

is,  the  painting  had  been  genuine.    I  had 

;nred  the  galleries  with  the  intention  of 

3a  ng  the  same  amount  for  the  picture 

:h  I  had  received  from  the  museum  so 
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long  ago,  not  one  cent  less.  That's  why  I 
insisted  on  forty-seven  cents  and  was  not 
satisfied  with  forty-five.  The  money  had 
certainly  been  destined  by  Frau  von  Frank 
for  philanthropic  purposes,  and  after  all,  one 
can't  bargain  with  God;  no,  one  can't  expect 
to  make  such  deals  with  Him.  I  felt  that  He 
had  been  generous  enough  with  me  these 
many  years,  and  had  waited  patiently 
for  me  to  find  a  way  to  repay  my  debt. 

"So  there  you  have  the  story  of  the  mir- 
acle of  Saint  Anthony,"  finished  Antal,  and 
filled  his  glass  once  more.  "And  now  perhaps 
you  can  understand  why  I  am  in  such  a 
serious  mood.  Today  I  have  been  able  to 
draw  a  line  under  a  very  questionable  chap- 
ter of  my  life." 

When  Antal  and  I  parted  we  exchanged 
addresses,  with  the  intention  of  arranging 
another  meeting  soon.  I  was  more  than  a 
little  surprised,  however,  to  receive  a  phone 
call  from  him  the  following  afternoon.  He 
sounded  excited. 

"I'm  very  much  upset,"  he  told  me.  "It 
looks  as  if  the  story  of  the  picture  isn't  fin- 
ished yet.  Can  you  imagine — Frau  von 
Frank's  attorneys  notified  me  today  that 
their  client,  out  of  gratitude  for  the  paltry 
monthly  allowance  I  had  made  her,  has 
designated  me  as  her  heir.  All  that  money 
will  come  back  to  me,  minus  the  inheritance 
taxes.  And  the  picture  too.  It's  really  very 
disturbing.  I  can't  imagine  what  the  dear 
Lord  is  planning  for  me,  but  I'm  beginning 
to  understand  that  to  conclude  a  bargain 
with  Him  is  more  complicated  than  I  ever 
dreamed." 


THE   CURTINS   KNEW    WHAT   THEY    WANTED 

(Continued  from  Page  122) 


uy  a  one-quarter  interest  in  the  paper, 
reporting  job  paid  $1 10  a  month,  consid- 

.  *  ply  less  than  half  of  what  Gerald  was 
ing,  but  he  grabbed  it  eagerly.  Gerald 

.  im't  make  the  financial  sacrifice  for  Virgin- 
sake,  nor  would  Virginia  have  agreed  to 
sacrifice.  Both  of  them  were  gambling 
rerald's  future  as  a  newspaper  owner, 
week  after  the  marriage,  the  couple  sat 
n  and  worked  out  a  ten- year  Curtin  plan, 
:h  they  innocently  supposed  would  cover 
y  contingency.  Within  ten  years  they 
ted  Gerald  to  own  100  per  cent  of  the 
Mublican,  they  wanted  to  own  a  nice, 
equipped  modern  home,  and  they 
ted  a  family.  The  family  couldn't  wait, 
bride  and  groom  weren't  youngsters, 
he  Curtin  financial  arrangements  were 
pie.  Gerald's  entire  earnings  went  to- 
d  the  purchase  of  that  one-quarter  in- 
st.  Virginia  carried  the  cost  of  the 
lie's  living  expenses.  Her  surplus  also 
t  into  the  newspaper  fund.  The  fact  that 
bride  was  earning  a  great  deal  more  than 
husband  was  tacitly  understood,  but 
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^    I'tthen,  or  ever, 

Curtin  disa- 

ments  or  dis- 
ptes;  both  earners 
aeptedthat  finan- 
ci|ily  they  were 
w  king  toward  a 
cc  imon  goal.  Vir- 
giia  does  confess, 
hvever,  that  she 
is  ;lad  Gerald's  in- 
C(  ie  surpasses  hers 
tday;  somehow 
tl.t  seems  more 
n  ural.  She  still 
trets  all  the  family 
hasehold  bills.  Ger- 
a's  money  and  her 
swings  go  into  a 
we  variety  of  Cur- 
tjinvestments,  dis- 
used together.  In 
t|s  department 
Crald  has  the  ma- 
j1  vote.  Virginia  is 
tv  businesswoman. 
Ie  Curtins  don't 


A  Debt  and  a  llrcani— 

such  was  the  stuff  of  living,  hack 
in  1940,  for  Henry  Rood  and  his 
wife,  Vera.  Farming  their  160  acres 
under  a  tenant-purchase  loan,  they 
owed  $12,800,  had  to  make  ends 
meet  on  less  than  S1500  a  year. 

But,  today,  with  hard  work — 
and  some  hard  knocks — the  dream 
has  come  true  and  the  deht  van- 
ished. Budgeting  comfortahly  on 
1947's  $9000  income,  with  the 
mortgage  paid  off  in  six  years  in- 
stead of  forty,  the  six  Roods  have 
made  success  a  family  enterprise. 

Meet  a  Farming  Family  from 
Wahoo,  Nehraska. 

BY  HARLAN  MILLER 
THE      AUGUST      JOURNAL 


budget.  For  them,  because  of  a  special  and 
fluctuating  income  setup,  budgeting  hasn't 
been  necessary.  "When  we're  in  a  tight," 
the  couple  say,  "we  both  get  thrifty  auto- 
matically. When  we're  not  in  a  tight,  we  both 
spend  what  we  like." 

Financially,  the  ten-year  plan  was  sen- 
sible and  concrete.  But  the  honeymooners 
hadn't  figured  on  intangibles.  They  didn't 
take  into  account  the  fact  that  each  had  led 
a  fairly  satisfactory  existence  apart,  and 
thereby  acquired  a  strong  and  separate  set 
of  convictions,  strong  personalities,  strong 
egos.  Gerald  flatly  had  no  intention  of  being 
known  as  Doctor  Curtin's  husband,  but  he 
moved  to  a  town  where  Virginia  had  staked 
a  primary  claim.  He  joined  the  Kiwanis 
Club,  the  C.  of  C. — last  year  he  was  Chamber 
president  and  now  serves  on  the  board  of  di- 
rectors of  both  service  organizations — and 
soon  made  his  own  place  in  the  community. 
On  the  domestic  front  the  real  battles  were 
waged.  The  demands  of  the  Curtins'  pro- 
fessions, like  their  personalities,  were  differ- 
ent. Gerald  is  the  more  gregarious  and  likes 
to  keep  late  hours, 
which  don't  inter- 
fere with  his  effi- 
ciency on  the  job. 
Virginia  needs  a 
fresh  mind  and 
steady  hands  to  ad- 
minister anesthesia 
at  the  clinic  in  the 
morning.  If  a  party 
runs  too  late,  he 
drives  home  alone. 
Independent  Vir- 
ginia wasn't  used  to 
aski  ig  anybody's 
advice.  Unthink- 
ingly she  signed  an 
important  contract 
at  the  clinic  which, 
willy-nilly,  involved 
her  husband  too. 
Gerald  was  told 
about  the  contract 
only  after  the  ink 
was  dry.  Virginia 
wouldn't  do  that 
now.  She  makes  no 
important  business 
agreements  without 


Give  your  feet 
an  Ice-Mint  treat 


Everyday,  people  who  suffer  from  tired, 
burning  feet  are  enjoying  quick,  thrilling 
comfort  by  using  Ice-Mint.  Under  the  touch 
of  this  frosty-white  medicinal  cream,  you 
actually  feel  tired  muscles  relax,  as  your 
feet  respond  almost  instantly  to  its  re- 
freshing coolness. 

Grand,  too,  to  help  soften  up  stinging 
corns  and  callouses.  Get  foot-happy  today 
the  easy  Ice-Mint  way.  At  drug  and  de- 
partment stores.  Also  sold  in  Canada. 


.  .  .  wonderful 
for  discomfort  of 
sunburn,  too! 


%  Spare  Time— Full  Time 
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CHRISTMAS 
CARDS 

Take  orders  for  stunning  new 
Personal  Christmas  Cards. 
Amazing  values  pay  you  BIG 
CASH  PROFITS!  Show 
FREE  SAMPLES  to  friends, 
others.  Also  sell  Assortments 
of  Christmas  and  Everyday 
Cards,  Famous  Matched 
Gift  Wrapped  Ensembles, 
Stationery.  Nationally  ad- 
vertised. Write  for  Samples. 
1225  Clifford  Av.,  Dept.  X-4 
Rochester  5,  N.  Y. 


WHENEVER  YOU  USE 
A  HOME  PERMANENT  WAVE  KIT 


HANDY  COTTON  SQUARES 
LARGE  PACKAGE    2  9r 


PROTECT 
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Ask  for  the  fam- 
iliar "Venida  Girl" 
envelope  at  your 
favorite  notion 
or  drug  counter 


Hairdo  by  Michael 
House  ol  Beauly 


tray  wisps  never  straggle,  the 
perfect  "set"  is  never  spoiled 
when  you  wear  a  Venida,  the  net 
that  "nets"  you  compliments. 
Entirely  hand  made  ot  strength- 
tested  human  hair.  Venida 
Hair  Nets  come  in  8  styles, 
all  matching  hair  shades. 
Invisible— only  you 
know  you  wear  one. 
Costs  less  because  it  lasts  longer ! 
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•*  t/T  purple  25« 
Single  or  double  meth 


ENIDA 


HAIRNET 
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The  writ  tome  tflwi  call  umwdfa/b 


Slowly,  you  drift  back 
to  a  happiness  that's 
new  and  wonderful. 

A  small  voice  is 
yelling  lustily.  Your 
child!  Whitecoated 
fir  ures  cluster  around  him.  One  comes 
over  and  says,  "A  lovely  baby!  Want 
to  sec  him,  mother?" 

Mother!  You're  suddenly  impressed 
with  the  responsibility  .  .  .  the  need  for 
knowing  how  to  take  the  world's  best 
care  of  this  small  stranger  who  belongs 
to  you. 

A    baby's    first    interest    is    comfort. 

The  right  food... the  right  treatment 
for  his  delicate  skin. 

Today  there's  a  new  way  to  protect 


your  child  from  skin  irritations  that 
make  him  cry ...  all-over  care  with 
smooth,  snow-white  Johnson's  Baby 
Lotion! 

This  amazing  Lotion  is  hospital- 
tested  .  .  .  proved  to  give  amazing 
protection  against  externally  caused 
rashes,  even  in  hot  summer  months. 

Use  Johnson's  Baby  Lotion  exactly 
like  baby  oil . . .  after  baby's  bath,  at 
diaper  changes.  You'll  find  Lotion  care 
so  pleasant ...  so  effective! 

Make  your  baby  a 
Lotion  baby  — a  hap- 
pier baby.  Get  a  bottle 
of  Johnson's  Baby 
Lotion  for  his  nursery 
tray  — today! 


NEW!   Hospitals  prove  it's  better! 


BABY 
LOHON 


Johnson's  Baby  Lotion 


her  husband's  knowledge.  But  she  had  to 
learn. 

Virginia  was  quick-tempered,  quick- 
spoken.  Gerald,  long  a  bachelor,  was  bliss- 
fully unaware  of  husbandly  domestic  obliga- 
tions. One  example  from  the  Curtin  book  of 
memories:  After  boasting  about  his  bride 
Gerald  dragged  a  friend  home  to  lunch,  for- 
getful that  it  was  maid's  day  off.  As  it  hap- 
pened, Virginia  had  had  an  unusually  trying 
morning  at  the  hospital,  and,  exhausted, 
walked  into  a  messy  house,  carrying  a  can  of 
peaches  and  a  loaf  of  bread  for  a  pickup 
lunch,  to  meet  a  beaming,  hungry  Gerald 
and  his  beaming,  hungry  friend.  Virginia 
took  one  look. 

"There  it  is,  boys,"  said  the  hostess 
crisply,  and  pointed  to  the  can  of  peaches  and 
the  bread.  "Now  if  you'll  excuse  me,  I  have  a 
call  to  make,"  said  Doctor  Curtin  and  left 
the  house. 

That  night  Virginia  and  Gerald  went  into 
executive  session,  agreed  upon  two  inflexible 
family  rules.  "Never  embarrass  your  married 
partner  in  public.  Hold  your  anger,  irrita- 
tion, annoyance,  however  justified,  for  later 
discussion,"  was  the  first  rule.  That  one  was 
meant  for  Virginia.  The  second  rule  was  for 
Gerald:  "Don't  bring  home  unannounced 
guests.  Remember  there's  always  a  tele- 
phone." 

Then,  too,  in  the  first  weeks  of  marriage 
Gerald  was  introduced  to  medical  ethics, 
Virginia's  special  brand.  His  wife  would  fly 
from  the  house  in  the  middle  of  the  night, 
return  in  the  morning  and  refuse  to  discuss 
the  case  or  even  tell  him  where  she'd  been. 
An  accident  would  occur  on  the  highway, 
Virginia  would  be  called  to  tend  the  injured, 
and  the  editor  of  the  Watonga  Republican 
would  be  among  the  last  to  hear  the  news. 

Eventually,  after  many  a  battle,  the  Cur- 
tins  threshed  the  whole  matter  out  and 
clarified  the  Hippocratic  oath.  Together  they 
arrived  at  a  definition  of  what  Virginia  was 
obliged  to  keep  secret  and  what  Gerald  was 
entitled  to  hear.  She  began  informing  him 
where  she  was  going  on  a  case  and  how  long 
she  expected  to  be  gone,  came  to  be  proud  of 
her  husband's  very  natural  interest  in  her 
whereabouts  and  welfare.  Another  compro- 
mise was  reached  when  Virginia  finally  ad- 
mitted that  in  a  small  community  part  of  a 
doctor's  business  is  legitimate  news,  of  in- 
terest both  to  the  public  and  to  the  patients 
involved.  A  column  of  hospital  notes  is  now 
one  of  the  most  popular  features  of  the 
Republican. 

Virginia  learned  the  hard  way  that  no  real 
union  was  possible  without  mutual  trust.  By 
the  end  of  their  first  year  the  Curtins  had 
achieved  a  real  union.  And  then  Pearl  Harbor 
caught  them. 

The  war  was  a  complicated  time  for  Gerald 
and  Virginia.  Ultimately  Gerald  served  as  a 
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lieutenant  with  an  aircraft  carrier  i: 
Pacific,  but  for  a  lengthy  period  he  was 
at  a  naval  air-training  field  in  Kansas 
close  to  home.  Virginia  couldn't  joi: 
except  for  visits.  Her  profession  held 
Watonga,  where  the  war  created  a 
crisis. 

Inevitably  the  practice  was  enor: 
increased,  and  inevitably,  too,  the  n 
of  doctors  was  diminished.  Doctor  Co: 
into  the  Army  first.  When  he  subseq 
received  a  medical  discharge,  Doctor 
man  was  called.  Virginia  carried  a  en 
work  load  those  years.  She  can't  bed 
recall  the  number  of  sick  she  tended,  bttfie 
does  recall  that  she  administered  anes  su 
2500  times  without  a  single  fatality  mj 
delivered  more  than  500  babies. 

She  bore  her  own  two  children  durir  the 
war.  The  Curtins  had  no  idea  of  puttii  09 
the  family;  they  were  getting  no  yoij 
Virginia  worked  straight  through  her 
nancy  with  Charlotte,  and  worked  d<e, 
ately  hard.  But  her  hardest  time,  therni 
she  doesn't  like  to  remember,  came  d  ini 
her  pregnancy  with  Tim  and  with  'm'l 
birth.  On  the  afternoon  before  her  soi.ij 
born,  Virginia  drove  thirty  miles  to  tre 
elderly  patient  who'd  suffered  a  stroke^ 
made  it  back  to  the  clinic  just  in  time! 

With  Tim's  birth,  both  of  the  Curtin:  ay 
they  abandoned  for  good  and  all  their ju 
bition  to  acquire  a  million  dollars.  The  :tl 
boy  was  afflicted  with  a  mysterious  g;  ro 
intestinal  malady,  which  was  never  a 
factorily  diagnosed.  To  this  day  Virgi  ju 
occasionally  haunted  by  the  feeling  the 
own  overwork  may  have  been  responsit 
some  way,  for  the  child's  illness. 

For  many  weeks  it  seemed  that  Tim  i 
not  live.  Virginia  had  plenty  of  money  i 
bank — her  hard  work  had  been  finan 
rewarded — but  it  looked  as  though  rr| 
wouldn't  save  "Gerald's  boy  for  us." 
then,  at  a  time  when  money  had  loi 
meaning  and  she  was  crazed  with  worry 
Virginia  made  the  painful  discovery  th? 
was  the  victim  of  her  own  success,  the 
oner  of  her  profession.  She  couldn't  qui 
look  after  her  own  baby.  She  had  a  c 
and  now  must  pay  for  it.  Hundreds  of  ji 
pie  depended  upon  her  services.  The  v 
community  needed  her. 

When  Tim  was  twelve  days  old,  buii 
with  fever,  down  to  half  his  birth  we 
Doctor  Cox  collapsed  w';h  illness  and 
haustion.  Virginia  crawled  out  of  bed 
returned  to  work.  With  great  difficul 
day  nurse  for  Tim  was  found;  Virginia 
over  the  night  care  of  the  baby  hersel! 
somehow  managed  until  Doctor  Cox 
back  in  harness.  Mercifully,  the  perioc 
short. 

But  there  was  always  more  work  thai 
two  physicians  could  handle.  Doctor  C 


What  the  Curtins  Spent  Last  Year 

Food  at  $125  per  month $1,500.00 

Clothing  and  cleaning 875.00 

Household  expenses,  lights,  gas, 

taxes,  insurance,  water 419.00 

Professional  traveling  expenses, 

medical  meetings,  press  conventions 200.00 

Personal  recreation,  pleasure 

trips,  movies,  cigarettes 427.50 

Automobile  expense  (two  cars) 748.65 

Life  insurance 291.70 

Domestic  help,  partially  a  business  expense.     .    .    .       1,310.00 

$5,771.85 

^  irginia  is  allowed  by  Internal  Revenue  Dept.  a  deduction  of  $5  a  week  on  the  maid's 
salary .  because  the  maid  takes  professional  telephone  calls  for  her. 

The  Curtins  carry  an  unusually  small  amount  of  insurance.  They  prefer  to  make  their 
own  investments.  Al- f  course,  they  have  the  security  of  the  two  professions. 

\  irginia's clothes  looked  very  smart  to  me.  Her  clothing  bill  is  low  because  she  has  cousins 
who  operate  a  fashionable  shop  in  Hot  Springs.  They  sell  to  her  at  wholesale  rates. 
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snapped  this  picture  on  bis  fourth  birthday 
d  NnAce  Snapshot  Mounting  Corners  have 
)/  it  safe  all  these  years." 

>    protect  your   precious    snapshots,    stamps, 
d  other  hobby  collections,  ask  for  NuAce,  the 
tter  mounting  corners,  at  5/  and  10/  stores, 
ug  stores,  or  at  your  favorite   film  counter. 
.  ,.'.'.  /ailable  in  a  choice  of  12  colors  for  only  10/  per 
;  „,.,,,'    ckage  of  100.  (Also  available  in  transparent, 
gold  or  silver.)  Three  sizes — 
Regular,  Junior  and  Senior. 

ACE      ART      COMPANY, 
READING,     MASS. 
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EYE-GENE 

1FELY  Relieves  TIRED,  SMARTING 
■    fES  In  SECONDS! 

Br"'!;  mderful  EYE-GENE!  Just 
•■  -  (to  drops  in  your  eyes  that  are 
•  o!  Ni  -d  or  irritated  from  wind, 
.  j  |t.  |  re,  overwork,  lack  of  sleep 
",  ""  smoke — will  relieve,  rest, 
'  »■"  resh,  clear  them  in  seconds. 
n  hera  e  it  every  day.  EYE-GENE 
.  .  c,    ;afe  and  gentle.  25i,  60i,  and 

eye-dropper  

ttles     at  /gZ^JT^o 
uggists        (*  Guaranteed  by 
tlj  sist     on      VGo»d  Housekeeping 
"E-GENE! 


pjl  mm 


Dull  morning 
look . . . 


Snap  back  with 
dazzle! 


July  is  the  month  of 


Vrownmgs 


More  of  the  7,000  annual  drownings  i 
the  U.  S.  occur  in  July  than  in  any  oth« 
month.  A  large  percentage  of  victims  at 
children  3  to  1  2  years  old. 

Protect  your  child  this  Sum- 
mer with  Stay-A-Float,  the 
1  safety  vest  that  encourages 
kids  to  swim.  Filled  with 
superbuoyant  NEW  Java 
Kapok  for  utmost  safety. 
Small  children  love  it,  and  it 
trains  as  it  protects.  Make 
sure  you  get  genuine  Stay-A- 
Float  ...  at  most  sporting 
goods,  marine  and  depart- 
ment stores. 

THE  AMERICAN  PAD  &  TEXTILE  CO. 
D»P»-  *  Greenfield,  Ohio 


(or  tree  HOW-TO- 
SWIM  Folder  by  Adolph 
Kiefer,  worlds  back- 
stroke champion, 
tells  >ou  how  to  teach 
your  children. 


and  Doctor  Cox  were  never  finished.  Chroni- 
cally, of  course,  both  were  short  on  sleep  and 
rest.  Chronically,  too,  like  all  married 
career  women,  Virginia  was  harassed  by  a 
double  set  of  problems:  professional  prob- 
lems, family  problems.  Tim  slowly  improved, 
within  four  months  was  out  of  danger.  The 
servant  situation  was  a  nightmare.  At  one 
point,  on  the  morning  the  last  available  maid 
in  the  community  decided  to  quit  tending 
the  Curtin  babies,  Virginia  despairingly 
acknowledged  that  the  end  had  come.  There 
was  no  answer  except  for  her  to  take  her 
children  somewhere,  look  after  them  Like 
other  mothers,  and  forget  her  professional 
responsibilities  until  Gerald's  return. 

And  then  an  elderly  woman,  far  better  off 
financially  than  the  Curtins,  and  whose  own 
children  were  grown,  abruptly  decided  to  do 
some  war  work  herself.  She  offered  to  move 
into  Virginia's  home  and  take  complete 
charge,  cleaning,  cooking,  baby  tending, 
everything.  Extra  help  would  be  welcome 
when  available,  but  was  unnecessary.  Vir- 
ginia accepted.  Thanks  to  this  valiant 
woman,  who  is  dead  now,  Doctor  Curtin  was 
able  to  serve  the  community  until  the  end  of 
the  war  and  the  emergency. 

When  Gerald  got  back  from  the  service,  he 
found  his  wife  a  nervous  and  physical  wreck. 
After  Virginia  took  a  long  several  months' 
vacation  and  picked  up  some  of  her  vanished 
weight,  she  and  Gerald  settled  down  and 
assayed  the  Curtin  present  and  the  Curtin 
future.  The  two  children  were  healthy  and 
husky.  But  obviously  they  needed  more  of 
mother^  attention  and  a  more  stable  family 
life. 

The  financial  ten- year  plan  was  outmoded. 
Actually,  partly  because  of  Virginia's  work 
load  during  the  war,  the  Curtins  accom- 
plished more  in  seven  years  than  they  ex- 
pected to  accomplish  in  ten.  Gerald  now 
owns  100  per  cent  of  the  Watonga  Republi- 
can, and  he  is  prepared  to  turn  the  weekly 
into  a  semiweekly  at  any  time  local  conditions 
permit.  The  Curtins  own  their  pretty, 
recently  remodeled  home,  and  they  own  as 
well  two  small  houses  which  they  bought 
when  Gerald  could  find  no  rented  premises 
for  a  couple  of  his  employees.  There  are  other 
investments  too. 

Iwo  years  ago  Gerald  and  Virginia  de- 
cided that  Virginia  could  not  only  afford  to 
take  it  easy,  but  that  she  must.  She  owed  a 
rested  mind  and  body  to  her  husband  and 
children.  She  owed  them  time.  So  a  fourth 
physician  was  invited  to  join  forces  at  the 
clinic  with  the  original  three,  and  Dr.  Vir- 
ginia Olson  Curtin,  wife  and  mother,  really 
began  to  live. 

She  is  well  acquainted  with  her  children 
now.  She  can  go  out  with  Gerald  for  an 
evening  of  pitch  and  bingo.  She  can  take 
short  vacations,  without  feeling  guilty. 
When  Gerald  sees  his  wife  is  getting  over- 
tired, he  hires  an  experienced  newspaperman 
to  look  after  the  Republican  and  direct  his 
seven  employees,  and  the  Curtins  go  on  a 
trip.  This  may  happen  several  times  a  year. 
Very  often  Gerald  and  Virginia  merely  spend 
a  week  in  an  air-cooled  hotel  room  in  near-by 
Oklahoma  City. 

"Just  getting  Virginia  away  from  that 
damned  telephone  does  the  trick,"  says  Ger- 
ald. Virginia  loves  her  new  freedom.  So  does 
her  husband. 

The  Curtins  never  got  that  million  dollars. 
But  Virginia  and  Gerald  feel  that  what  they 
do  possess,  in  their  family,  in  themselves  and 
in  their  hard-won  knowledge,  is  worth  the 
million.  Their  period  of  conflict  and  stress 
and  bitter  differences  of  opinion  is  long  since 
behind  them.  They  know  now  the  cost  of 
two  careers,  the  compromises  that  are  nec- 
essary. These  two  proud,  independent,  in- 
telligent, vain  people  are  really  one. 

Would  Gerald  and  Virginia  change  the 
past,  if  it  were  possible?  I  asked  them. 
Would  they  marry  sooner,  have  their  chil- 
dren sooner?  Would  they  skip  the  early 
quarrels  that  they  laugh  at  now?  No,  the 
Curtins  would  change  no  experience  that 
they  have  gone  through,  separately  or  to- 
gether. 

"That's  how  we  learned,"  Gerald  and 
Virginia  say.  the  end 


HERE'S  a  friendly  way  to  make  a  fine  income, 
spare-time  or  full-time.  Showlovely  Doc-lila 
Box  Assortments  of  richly  decorated  Christmas 
and  All-Occasion  Cards,  Gift  Wrappings,  Station- 
ery,  "NAME-IMPRINTED"    CHRISTMAS   CARDS, 

25  for  only  $1.  Many  other  Doehla  items  so 
exceptionally  beautiful  that  your  friends,  neigh- 
bors, and  co-workers  will  be  delighted  to  give  have  enabled  me  to  pur- 
you  big  orders.  NO  EXPERIENCE  chase* 
NEEDED  — our  FREE  BOOK  shows  you  easy 
ways  for  any  beginner  to  make  money!  You 
make  up  to  50?  on  each  $1  box,  even  more  on 
bonus  orders. 

Mail   coupon  below — without  money — for  sample   boxes  on 
approval.    No  obligation.    Send  coupon  NOW. 

HARRY  DOEHLA  CO.,  Dept.  L21,  Fitchburg,  Mass. 


Mrs.  Lily  Inglehort 
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a  washing  machlre, 
refrigerator,  vacuum 
cleaner,  gas  range, 
other     furnishings. 
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Is  Your  SPARE  TIME  Worth? 

You  can  earn  up  to  $1.50  an 
hour,  representing  Curtis  Publications  and  other  pop- 
ular magazines.  For  details  write  M.  E.  NICHOLS, 
Manager  of  Agents. 
CURTIS  CIRCULATION  COMPANY,  754  Independence  Square.  Phila.  5,  Pa. 


Has  a  New  Love 


Brunette  Suzy  Mulli- 
gan, glamorous  Con- 
over  model  famous  for 
her  petal  -  fresh  com- 
plexion, has  fallen  in 
love  with  the  beauty- 
magic  of  Edna  Wallace 
Hopper  White  Clay 
Pack.  You,  too,  will 
love  the  way  your  tired 
face  responds  to  the 
quick  pick-up  of  this 
white  cream  clay.  And 
it's  so  easy  to  use. 
Simply  smooth  on— let 
■rinse  off,  and  thrill  to 


dry  about  8  minutes- 


your  new  look  of  radiance— of  fresh,  clear 
glowing  loveliness  that  men  adore.  Get 
Hopper  White  Clay  Pack  today.  Make  it  your 
twice-weekly  "beauty  special."  And  for  every- 
day care,  use  Edna  Wallace  Hopper  Homo- 
genized Facial  Cream.  At  cosmetic  counters. 


AMAZING    OFFER  — $40    IS    YOURS 

FOR    SELLING    ONLY   50    BOXES    CHRISTMAS  CARDS 

Each  box  contains   25    brand    new.  entirely  different 
Deluxe  Christmas  cards   with  or  without    name  im- 
printed. Also  50  for  S1.00.  Free  samples.  Other  boxes 
on  approval.  Write  to-dav.  It  cost--  nothine  to  try. 
Cheerful  Card  Co..  Dept.  G-12.  White  Plains. N.  Y. 
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very 
smart  woman 
has  a 
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She  firmly  refuses  to  suffer 
the  embarrassment  of 
unsightly  perspiration  .  .  . 
to  let  an  ugly  stain  spoil 
a  pretty  dress.  She  guards 
the  underarm  of  every 
garment  she  owns  with 
Kleinert's  guaranteedf 
Dress  Shields.  Money  can't 
buy  any  better  protection! 

Sew-ins  from  .35  to  .75 
Pin-ins  jrom  .39  to  .55 


+Read  the 
guarantee 
on  the  package. 
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*®        at  your  Favorite   Notion  Counter 


ARISTOCRATIC  BEAUTY— 
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America's  favorite  pump  in  the  opera  silhouette,  so  delicate  he'll 
whisper,  "You're  lovely  as  a  princess".  New  narrow  toe,  Louis 
heel  in  black,  brown  suede;  green,  red,  black,  brown  calf.  $12.95. 
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BRAUER    BROS.   SHOE    CO.,  ST.   LOUIS   8,   MO.    •    WRITE   FOR   NAME   OF   NEAREST   DEAIER 


Even  on  those  July  days  when  the  air  is  like  a  flannel 
blanket  (lipped  in  steam,  the  house  at  Stillmeadow  promises 
peaceful  coolness   through  each  open  window  and  door. 


Diary  of  Domesticity 


1HAVE  never  had  any  trouble  with  the 
law.  Once,  when  I  was  sixteen,  I  was 
stopped  by  a  policeman  for  speeding, 
but  I  was  only  spoken  to  firmly.  And 
once  I  had  a  brush  with  a  parking  meter  in 
Danbury  which  I  fed  fifteen  or  twenty  pen- 
nies and  which  never  registered,  so  a  police- 
man collected  a  dollar  extra  from  me,  but 
even  that  was  not  too  serious.  But  I  have 
always  been  afraid  of  policemen,  just  the 
same.  Bowling  along  at  thirty  miles  an 
hour,  I  tremble  when  a  police  car  rolls  by. 
Traffic  men  inspire  me  with  the  shakes. 

But  all  that  is  over  now.  For  last  week, 
Jill  and  I  went  with  Fay  to  the  Bethany 
police  barracks  and  had  lunch  with  a  table- 
ful of  state  troopers,  and  they  are  lovely 
men !  It  came  about  because  Fay  was  doing 
a  kind  of  state  information  thing  on  the 
radio  and  two  of  them  had  broadcast. 

Now  I  am  wondering  how  many  women 
know  as  little  as  I  did  about  the  services  of 
their  state  police.  They  are  protectors,  and 
not  persecutors.  And  meeting  them  infor- 
mally gave  me  a  lesson  in  the  value  of  de- 
mocracy I  shall  never  forget,  for  the  police 
employed  by  the  state  in  other  countries  is 
a  far  different  organization. 

The  Bethany  barracks  is  a  brace  of  brick 
buildings  overlooking  the  gentle  hills.  The 
main  office  building  was  filled  with  tall, 
easy-walking  troopers  when  we  went  in. 

"How  do  you  do?"  said  the  lieutenant 
pleasantly.  "It's  nice  to  see  you.  We'll 
show  you  around,  then  have  lunch.  Let  me 
know  if  there  is  anything  I  can  do  for  you." 

He  was  a  big  man,  with  bright,  twinkling 
eyes  and  a  smile  Hollywood  could  do  a  lot 
with,  a  soft  and  easy  voice.  He  stood  up  when 
we  came  in,  and  when  we  went  out  with 
Officer  Foley  to  do  the  tour.  He  did  not 
bark,  or  scowl,  or  chew  his  words  off.  He 
did  not  ask  for  my  license,  which  I  had  for- 
gotten, or  my  car  papers — or  where  I  was 
the  night  of  the  twenty-first. 

We  went  to  the  workshop  first.  There 
was  the  ambulance — the  most  comfortable 
and  speediest  type — just  back  from  taking 
a  farmer  to  the  hospital  after  he  had  fallen 
from  a  hayload  and  broken  his  back.  We 
saw  the  wrecker,  built  right  there  by  the 
civilian  workers,  which  could  lift  a  car  right 


out  of  a  river  bed  or  haul  fallen  timber 
from  a  house  flattened  by  a  hurricane.  W' 
saw  the  shelves  of  grappling  hooks  for  dro 
ing  accidents.  We  saw  a  lot  of  contrivam 
I  couldn't  even  list,  for  first  aid  and  fire  am 
traffic  accidents. 

Then  we  went  back  to  the  kennels  am 
saw  the  dogs.  The  bloodhounds  greeted  u 
with  sad  and  gentle  eyes.  And  right  tha 
and  there  we  revised  our  ideas  of  them  a| 
Eliza-crossing-the-ice  animals.  They  art 
used  most  often  to  find  lost  people,  straye* 
little  children  or  mentally  ill  older  folk,  am 
they  simply  follow  a  trail  and  lead  tht 
troopers  to  the  lost  one.  We  met  the  stat 
who  had  followed  a  scent  after  twenty-foii 
hours  and  saved  the  life  of  a  woman  lost  ir 
a  swamp,  and  up  to  her  waist  in  muck  ant 
water. 

"He  went  right  to  her,"  said  Office! 
Foley.  "Picked  up  that  two-day-cold  scent 
as  easy  as  anything." 

We  met,  politely,  the  Doberman  pin-, 
schers.  Now  I  do  not  like  the  idea  of  dogs  att 
tacking  people,  and  yet  I  had  to  admit  that 
an  escaped  maniacal  murderer  ought  to  bt 
captured  as  fast  as  possible.  The  dogs  brine 
the  man  down,  when  a  man  would  have  tc 
shoot.  We  went  back  and  said  a  special 
good-by  to  the  dog  who  saved  two  lives  ill 
one  week. 

Then  we  had  lunch — and  it  was  very  gay 
and  informal  at  the  sunny  dining-room 
table.  The  dishes  were  set  in  a  service  shell! 
and  I  have  seldom  felt  so  proud  as  when  the- 
arm  of  the  law  was  used  to  set  my  lunch  in 
front  of  me,  for  the  officers  did  the  serving* 

We  talked  about  dog  training  and  got 
some  sage  advice  on  how  to  make  Hilde- 
garde  heel  more  closely,  and  keep  Maeva 
from  jumping  fences."Everydoghas  its  own 
personality,"  said  Officer  Foley,  "and  you 
have  to  understand  him.  You  can't  g( 
anything  from  a  dog  by  cruelty,  you  n» 
patience  and  a  feeling  for  the  dog." 

"Of  course,"  he  added,  "we  have  a  black 
cocker  at  home,  and  he  doesn't  do  anything 
except  run  the  house.  But  cockers  and  set- 
ters are  fine  dogs,  we  just  spoil  ours." 

"Well,"  I  said,  when  we  left,  "the  next 
time  anything  goes  wrong  at  Stillmeadow,  I 
(Continued  on  Page  162) 
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■»I4  H    ASHBAI4.il 

"Two  years  ago,  with  things  more 
or  less  settled  on  the  battle  fronts, 
I  left  the  Army  and  retired  to  our 
upstairs  bedroom  in  Dayton,  Ohio. 
(First  door  on  the  left  and  go  easy — 
he's  probably  sleeping.)  Source 
material  for  the  100  or  more  fam- 
ily-humor sketches  since  then  is 
my  family:  a  pretty  wife  and  three 
daughters,  Molly  (in  photo  above) 
Melinda  and  Michaella— the  last 
a  well-preserved  infant  of  five 
months.  Party  Dress  is  one  of  my 
first  full-size  short  stories." 


NANCY    GAKBETT    «  II. Ill  II 

"I  was  born  in  Wales  twenty-five 
years  ago  and  started  writing  at  the 
age  of  five,  with  a  one-act  drama 
called  Coralie  and  the  Sea  Serpent. 
Coralie,  the  adult,  must  be  Emily 
in  Isn't  Emily  Marvelous? — I'm 
not.  During  the  war  I  served  in  the 
ATS  (British  WAC)  and  afterward 
joined  the  staff  of  the  United  Na- 
tions. I  came  to  New  York  with  the 
United  Nations  in  April  of  1946  and 
later  married  an  American.  I  like 
to  cook  but,  oh,  how  I  hate  house- 
work!" 


I.KMK.i;  AMI 
CICELY  ItOIH.EII 

As  photographer-researchers  for  the 
People  are  People  series,  George 
Rodger  and  bis  wife.  Cicely,  trav- 
eled 15,000  miles  to  visit  families  in 
Pakistan,  Kgypt  and  Equatorial 
Africa.  In  Lujulu,  near  the  I  ganda 
frontier,  they  found  our  African 
family.  They  turned  down  one  fam- 
ily in  which  the  husband  had  8 
wives  and  43  children  as  editorially 
unwieldy.  Mrs.  Rodger  was  seri- 
ously disturbed  only  once — when 
she  found  a  hippopotamus  nosing 
at  the  door  of  their  car  near  the 
( 'ongo. 
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The  names  of  characters  in  all  stories  are  fictitious. 
Any  resemblance  to  living  persons  is  a  coincidence. 


With  Prell,  hair  curls  so  mud 
better— shines  so  radiantly- 
feels  so  lovely,  so  soft,  so  smooth 
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with  a  flick  of  the  finger, 
light  touch  of  the  wheel. 

And  when  you  spot  a  parking  space — 
how  sweetly  and  neatly  you'll  slip  into 
it  with  this  easy-handling  Chevrolet! 

What  makes  Chevrolet  such  a  dream  to 
drive?  The  answer  lies  in  Positive-Action 
hydraulic  brakes  for  sure  stops — Vacuum- 
Shift  with  finger-tip  control — Shock-Proof 


Steering — Unitized  Knee-Action  Ride 
responsive  Valve-in-Head  engine — 1 
comfort  and  visibility  of  Body  by  Fish 

You'll  know  how  much  these  featu 
mean  to  your  driving  enjoyment  fr< 
the  moment  you  "take  off"  in  yc 
own  Chevrolet.  Why  accept  less  th 
Chevrolet's  Big-Car  Value  .  .  .  when  i 
yours  at  lowest  cost. 
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Our  Readers  Write  lis 


Husbands  arc  People  Too 

Chicago,  Illinois. 

Dear  Editor:  Lest  some  of  the  brides 
among  your  readers  may  fear  that  they 
have  no  chance  in  marriage,  after  reading 
Jane  Allen's  article,  "Why  I  Still  Love 
Him,"  I  hasten  to  assure  them 

I  too  was  doing  well — I  had  doubled  my 
salary  in  six  years,  was  supervisor  of  ten 
girls  in  the  accounting  dept.,  and  the  boss 
was  starting  to  "show  me  the  ropes,"  in 
his  line,  when  I  shucked  it  for  the  man  in 
my  life. 

Now  after  almost  eight  years  of  mar- 
riage I  have  four  children  (two  of  each)  and 
am  expecting  a  fifth.  I  do  my  own  washing, 
ironing,  cooking,  sewing  and  the  cleaning 
of  a  five-room  bungalow  (oh,  for  an  extra 
room!). 

My  husband  and  I  take  each  other  for 
granted — frankly.  I  like  it  that  way.  We 
know  that  however  nasty  we  get  at  times, 
the  other  will  forgive  and  forget  after  the 
storm.  We  know  we  will  be  together  when 
our  grandchildren  start  arriving. 

Perhaps  I  should  mention  the  things  I 
especially  appreciate  and  like  about  my 
husband;  but  I  do  not  love  him  because  of 
these  good  points.  I  say  you  love  your 
man  regardless  of  his  good  or  bad  points. 

A  sexually  adjusted  couple  rarely  seeks 
a  divorce  in  spite  of  other  unfavorable  fac- 
tors. If  any  wife  feels  she  needs  some  ad- 
vice on  this  subject  I  suggest  sending  a 
dime  and  a  stamped  self-addressed  enve- 
lope to  Dr.  George  W.  Crane,  c/o  WGN, 
Chicago,  for  his  bulletin  called  Sex  Prob- 
lems in  Marriage. 

Any  woman  can  have  a  happy  marriage 
and  stay  in  love  (or  fall  in  love  again)  with 
her  husband;  even  if  he  is  an  ornery  cuss 
at  present.  In  fact,  after  a  couple  is  sexu- 
ally adjusted  they  will  find  that  most  of 
their  bad  points  disappear  or  become  in- 
consequential. Sincerely, 

GLADYS  STACY. 

P.S.  I  think  the  reason  Jane  Allen  and 
her  husband  stay  in  love  is  because  they 
are  sexually  adjusted.  If  they  weren't,  his 
attitude  toward  her  (even  if  it  stayed  the 
same)  and  all  his  good  points  would  still 
leave  her  disgruntled. 

It  IU    Bore 

Hingham,  Massachusetts. 

Dear  Editors:  I  agree  that  radio  is  not 
all  that  it  might  be.  My  radio  is  off  at  this 
moment  because  I  can  find  nothing  to  in- 
terest me. 

But  let's  not  speak  blithely  of  having 
another  BBC.  All  newspaper  reports  to  the 
contrary,  the  BBC  is  far  far  worse  than 
radio  in  the  U.  S.  I've  recently  returned 
from  almost  two  years  in  England  and, 
like  everyone  else,  I  listened  principally  to 
Radio  Luxembourg  or  the  American 
Forces  Network.  The  BBC  lecturers, 
whether  on  the  atomic  bomb  or  a  new 
cake  recipe,  talk  down  to  an  audience  they 
evidently  consider  completely  moronic. 

There,  I've  said  it  at  last.  I've  been 
bursting  to  tell  someone  ever  since  I  got 
home.  Sincerely, 

HELEN  C.   BROWN. 

m  There  was  no  proposal  to  start  "an- 
other BBC."  Reader  Brown  should  re- 
read Spingarn.   ED. 

Is  Your  Magazine  Open  Now? 

Allenlown,  Pennsylvania. 

Dear  Mr.  Ziesing:  The  article  Is  Your 
Radio  on  Now?  by  Jerome  H.  Spingarn  in 
the  May  issue  was  most  interesting.  After 
reading  pages  60  and  61,  I  turned  to  page 
136  and  read  one  column,  then  to  page  137 
and  read  one  column  and  completed  the 
article  on  page  139.  Could  these  interrup- 
tions be  due  to  commercials  in  your  maga- 
zine ? 

I  am  not  opposed  to  advertising.  But 
how  can  you  criticize  radio  commercials? 
Perhaps  we  should  have  several  Govern- 
ment-operated magazines  without  adver- 
tising devoted  to  unedited  political  articles 
and  the  fine  arts !  Yours  very  truly, 
H.  H.  BRENAN. 

,y  Because  of  the  nature  of  printing 
there  will  always  be  room  for  one  more 
magazine.  Many  of  them,  notably  The 


Reader's  Digest,  carry  no  advertising. 
In  short,  readers  have  choices  denied  to 
listeners.     ED. 

Pruiiram  for  Clubwomen 

Kearney,  Nebraska, 
My  dear  Mrs.  Gould.  As  state  chairman 
of  international  relations  in  the  Nebraska 
Federation  of  Women's  Clubs.  I  am  very 
much  interested  in  your  picture  survey  of 
family  life  the  world  over. 

My  goal  this  coming  club  year  is  to 
create  an  interest  in  international  affairs  in 
the  hearts  and  minds  of  every  Nebraska 
clubwoman.  Since  they  are  primarily  home- 
makers,  I  believe  we  could  accomplish 
more  in  international  understanding  with 
these  pictures  and  articles  than  any  other 
material  I  have  read  so  far. 

I   am  so  positive  you  have  something 
"big"   here   that   I   am   most   anxious  to 
make  the  best  possible  use  of  it. 
Yours  sincerely, 
FLORENCE  H.  DAVIS. 

Men  Never  Urow  lTp 

Burbank,  California. 

Dear  Editors:  I  have  read  articles  in 
your  magazine  which  seem  to  blame 
women  only  for  marriage  failures.  I  admit 
there  are  a  few  scatterbrain  women,  but 
men  are  often  the  ones  to  blame.  They 
waste  their  money,  get  into  debt,  make 
bad  financial  deals.  Many  of  them  drink, 
bet  on  the  races  and  prize  fights. 

I've  had  three,  and  they  did  all  those 
things. 

I  am  very  fond  of  men  and  I  adore  my 
son.    But  I  feel  that  they  must  see  them- 
selves as  they  really  are. 
Sincerely, 
MRS.  FRANKLYN  PARKER. 

►  Oughtn't  you  to  take  a  good  square  look 
at  yourself — after  you  have  removed 
the  beam  from  your  eye?   ED. 

II a ■■«  on  Wry 

The  Duke's  Cottage, 
Rudgwick,  England. 

My  dear  Bruce  and  Beatrice:  I  thought  I 
had  been  immensely  clever  when  I  joined 
a  pig  club  six  months  ago,  and  became  the 
proud  owner  of  a  porker,  with  a  license  to 
kill  same  in  four  months. 

With  fond  dreams  of  home-cured  bacon 
and  luscious  hams,  we  slayed  our  pig  a 
month  ago.  Now  dreams  have  gone.  What 
we  should  have  gone  in  for  with  it  is  boot 
repairs.  At  a  colossal  sum,  I  have  acquired 
any  amount  of  old  leather.  We  have  tried 
to  eat  it — and  I  still  have  all  my  own  teeth 
so  should  have  triumphed.  But  it  defeated 
even  me.  All  I  can  think  of  to  do  now  is 
stitch  what  remains  of  the  two  sides  to- 
gether and  make  a  suitcase.  It's  sad.  It 
will  take  me  a  long  time  to  get  over  the 
humiliating  moment  when  I  met  my 
butcher  face  to  face,  and  he  said,  "Did 
you  kill  it,  or  did  it  die  of  starvation?" 

Later.  The  New  Look  isn't  catching  on 
much  here.  How  could  it?  Here  and  there 
a  young  thing  parts  with  everything  she 
has,  and  appears  looking  curved  and  fem- 
inine and  graceful.  Here  and  there,  coura- 
geous pe'rsons  do  unwise  things  with  bits  of 
velvet  and  contrasting  materials  let  in  at 
hem  and  waist.    But  it's  never  a  success. 

It  is  suddenly  quite  a  bit  easier  to  pur- 
chase in  our  shops  the  sort  of  things  you 
don't  much  want— like  trays  with  flowers 
painted  on  them,  or  rather  gaudy  vases, 
and  tricksy  kitchen  fittings.  But  those 
things  for  which  our  souls  long  so — speak- 
ing as  a  housewife— curtains,  sheets, 
wipers,  towels— no!  Children  under  four 
and  over  ten  are  quite  lavishly  catered  for. 
What  is  supposed  to  happen  to  those  be- 
tween those  ages— I  am  at  the  moment  try- 
ing to  cater  for  one — I  just  don't  know. 
With  my  love  to  you  all, 

DOROTHY  BLACK. 

Home  is  Never  the  Same 

The  Duke's  Cottage, 
Rudgwick,  England. 
My  dear  June:  I  am  still  shattered  at 
not  being  able  to  get  away  this  summer, 
but  hoping  now  for  the  fall,  and  please 
when  you  write  do  not  mention  Martha's 
Vineyard,  or  Miami,  or  any  other  delec- 
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CxMm  PRELL  removes  dandruff 

IN  AS  LITTLE  AS  3  MINUTES! 


LE  AV  E  S     HAIR 


\voAiajnm  clean  (utikiitiy 


SMOOTH 


Prell— Prell— Prell  .  .  .  that's  all  you 
hear!  Because  this  new  emerald-clear 
Radiant-Creme  shampoo  leaves  hair  far 
more  shining  and  radiant  than  old-fash- 
ioned soap  or  soap  shampoos — leaves  it 
free  of  unsightly  dandruff.  Doctors'  ex- 
aminations proved  that  Prell  removes  ugly 
dandruff  in  as  little  as  3  minutes — that 
regular  Prell  shampoos  control  it. 

And  Prell  Goes  Farther  than  any  known 
shampoo — cream  or  liquid  —  because  it's 
concentrated  for  economy.  The  Prell  tube 
is  so  handy  too — no  messy  jars  or  slippery 
bottles.  Prell's  a  favorite  with  grownups, 
teen-agers,  and  children — it's  America's 
"family"  shampoo.  Get  a  tube  of  Prell 
today — your  family  is  sure  to  like  it. 


With  Prell,  hair  curls  so  much 

better— shine s  so  radiantly— 

I   feels  so  lovely,  so  soft,  so  smooth, 


gjjS^r* 


(*    Guaranteed  by   <A 
l  Good  Housekeeping  . 

*T.    M.    REG.    U.  S.   PAT.   OFr 


YOU 
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name 

it! 


*Ctrt.  Mark,  Amer.  Gas  Assoc.,  Inc. 


has 
got 

it! 


tabic-  place  to  me,  or  I  shall  scream  !  I  pine 
and  long  for  the  sea. 

In  some  ways  we  haven't  changed  at  all. 
The  same  horsy  girls  ride  around  the  vil- 
lage on  bicycles  in  jodlipurs,  with  small 
dogs  in  baskets  on  their  handle  bars.  There 
i-<  no  marriage,  or  giving  in  marriage,  and 
very  little  death.  If  Rip  van  Winkle  came 
back  here  after  a  hundred  years,  I  don't 
think  he'd  notice  any  difference.  There 
would  be  the  same  people  leaning  over 
gati-s,  and  the  same  people  drinking  in  the 
inn.  Only  the  beer  is  otherwise.  "Looks 
like  rain,"  said  the  innkeeper,  handing  over 
a  pint  of  bitter  to  a  visitor.  "Yes.  And 
tastes  like  it,  too,"  was  the  reply. 
.  Love  to  you,  darling,  oh,  lucky  girl  in  the 
land  of  the  free.  MOTHER 

(Dorothy  Black). 

W  nU'hintf  for  Watchbirds 

Concord,  New  Hampshire. 
Dear  Sirs:  I  am  making  a  scrapbook  of 
Munro  Leaf  Watchbirds  for  my  grand- 
daughter. When  she  comes  to  visit,  she 
brings  it  for  the  latest  to  be  pasted  in.  And 
you  can  tell  by  her  face  which  ones  hit 
home.  MRS.  P.  L.  COVEY. 


Cute  kids  cut  Watchbird  collars. 
Robin  mill  Lu  ida,  eh  iUlren  of  Mr.  and 
Mrs.  R.  I'.  White,  Mecca,  California. 

So  Mii.Ii — N«  4 'heap 

Milan,  Italy. 
Dear  Editor:  When  my  mother  sent  me 
a  bundle  of  old  magazines,  I  decided  that 
the  best  and  most  interesting  was  the 
JOURNAL.  Then  I  received  a  gift  subscrip- 
tion, so  here  I  am  with  two  new  Journals 
and  doing  miracles  to  get  through  my 
housework  as  fast  as  possible.  My  hus- 
band says  I  was  a  better  housewife  before 
the  Journal  arrived.  But  even  at  that 
he  keeps  praising  the  wonderful  paper, 
beautiful  colors  and  how  well  they  are 
printed.  He  can't  believe  such  a  magazine 
sells  for  only  twenty-five  cents. 
Sincerely  yours, 

RENA  MAXZOLI. 

Balt'helder  Teaching  <.iTm«n» 

Nuremberg,  Germany. 
Gentlemen :  I  wonder  if  Ann  Batcheldcr 
realizes  how  many  of  her  articles  are  used 
to  teach  American  cooking  to  German 
nationals.  After  the  magazine  is  practi- 
cally worn  out,  all  pictures,  recipes,  and  so 
on,  are  cut  out  and  made  into  scrapbooks 
by  GYA  clubs.  Sincerely, 

MARGARET  A.  FLANDERS. 

Where  Credit  Is  Due 

Port  Hueneme,  California. 

Dear  Editors:  On  page  99  of  the  June 

issue  of  the  Journal,  the  filler  "Life  is  a 

grindstone   .   .   ."  is  a  "Benedictine"  by 

Elsie  Lincoln   Benedict.   I   read  over  her 

little   booklet   (published  in  Australia  in 

1927)  a  few  days  ago  for  a  theme  for  a 

short  story  (found  one,  too — always  do! 

"  Bury  the  past  and  don't  visit  its  grave!"). 

Sincerely, 

MONA  SAUNDERS. 

Fifty— and  Stylish 

Mason  City,  Iowa. 

Gentlemen :  Everyone  designs  clothes  for 

young  eighteen  with  a  beautiful  figure,  with 

.lot  In  s  displays  for  older  women  centering 

U  'onlinued  ,>n  Page  8) 
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NOW  I  KNOW  WHY 
CHILD  SPECIALISTS 

PRESCRIBE  f 

CREAM  OF  RtCE^ 


1.  QUICKER 

NUTRITION 

2.  MORE 

ENERGY 

3.  EASIER 

TO  DIGEST 


3  advantages  over  any 

wheat,  oat,  or  baby  cereal* 

Gives  more  nutrition  faster.  New  life  be- 
gins to  pour  into  the  system  in  a  few 
minutes!  Gives  more  energy! 
And  .  .  .  Vitamins  Bi  B2 
and  Niacin  are  added — plus 
iron — for  rich,  red  blood 
and  better  growth!  Is  easier 
to  digest!  Many  doctors  rec- 
ommend Cream  of  Rice  as 
one  of  baby's  first  cereals. 

*Test  data  available 
upon  professional  request.      / 


READY  IN  ONLY  5  MINUTES! 


RECIPE  FOR 

UNDERWOOD 
DEVILED  HAM 

RICE  CROQUETTES 

2  cups  cold  boded  1      melted  butter 

nee  ,   eKg  yolk,  beaten 

; .,  teaspoon  salt  slightly 

1  ^Krwood  deviled  ham 

Mix  all  theinP^t^^lttes  dip 
SfctSWSSr  with  currant  ,eUy. 


i 


; 


In  the  most  dramatic  beauty  test  ever  made 


LADIES'  HOME   MM  K  \  \|. 


POWDER 


WINS  4 


over  all  leading  brands 
of  powder ! 


"oowdery"  appearance 


***** 


smoother  look  on 
™ore  cohr-true 


r/ne, 


rf, 


r0i 


9rQi 


ice 


Get  New  Woodbury  Powder— in  new 
"Venus"  box— at  any  cosmetic  counter. 
Large  size  $1.00.  Medium  and  "Purse" 
sizes  30^  and  15tf.  (Prices  plus  tax.) 

6  exciting  shades! 
Today— see  the  dramatic  difference 
. . .  the  astonishing  beauty  that's  yourf 
with  New  Woodbury  Powder! 


fT&  U/CE  START/A/O  L/FE  ALL  OVER,  AOA//V  MTH  A W  WCZED/BLY  LOISEL/EZ  COMPLEX/O A// 
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Your  fine  washables  are  in  for  a  brighter,  longer  life 
once  you  discover  what  special  care  with  pure,  mild 
Ivory  Flakes  can  do  for  them. 


Once  you  see  how  Ivory  Flakes  care  helps  keep  your 
nice  things  looking  bright  and  fitting  right,  you'll  never 
again  trust  your  lovelies  to  strong  soaps  and  rough 
handling.  Remember,  one  wrong  washing  can  fade  and 
shrink  them.  Gentle  care  with  Ivory  Flakes  will  keep 
them  looking  their  best  far  longer. 


And  that's  not  all!  Not  only  will  Ivory  Flakes 
help  preserve  the  loveliness  of  your  gay  cottons,  dain 
undies  and  precious  nylons — but  Ivory  Flakes  has  \ 
other  "special"  for  you!  Yes,  Ivory  Flakes  is  makii 
very  special  offer  to  win  new  friends  and  delight 
ones!  Read  the  good  news! 


SPECIAL  OFFER! 


Stainless  Steel  Carving  Set 

FORONIY 


£  AND  ONE  IVORY  / 
•   FLAKES  BOX-TOP/ 


f  '</ 


Talk  about  bargains!  This  color- 
ful carving  set  has  "sure-grip" 
plastic  handles  molded  on  so  they 
won't  come  loose  or  come  off! 
Both  knife  and  fork  are  of  stain- 
less steel — won't  rust,  stain  or 
tarnish!  The  big  8"  blade  has  a 
safety  edge  near  the  grip  to  help 
you  carve  in  comfort.  And  this 


wonderful  "Quikut"  carving  set 
is  yours  for  only  50£  and  one 
Ivory  Flakes  box-top! 

But  hurry !  This  offer  is  for  a 
short  time  only.  So  fill  in  that 
order  blank  now!  Send  it  with 
50d  and  one  Ivory  Flakes  box- 
top  and  get  your  carving  set  at 
this  amazing  bargain  price! 


Moil  -this  order  blank  TODAY! 

IVORY  ,na,i  ;    Ohio 

M  50*  in  coin  and 


IfffS 


IVORY 

FlAKHS 


1  '    '  .ige  on 

your  teller.  Pit.,  ;  allow  14  to  18  (  'good 

id 


lovely  to  wear 

ws  worth  ivory  Flakes  care 


The  fast  flake  form  of  baby's  pure,  mild  Ivory,  9944/ioo%  pure 
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Our  Greatest  Treasure 

Itu  i.  A.  R.  Wylie 

"I  disapprove  of  what  you  say,  but  I  will  defend 
to  the  death  your  right  to  say  it."  — Voltaire. 

"  MTO  amount  of  political  freedom  will  satisfy  the  hun- 
■  gry  masses,"  declared  Lenin.  "Real  freedom,"  an- 
1  nounced   Oswald   Mosley,   the   English   Fascist, 
11  "means  good  wages."  Both  Communists  and  Fas- 
cists base  their  dogmas  on  a  demonstrable  fallacy.    In 
fact,  all  through  history,  men— even  hungry  men— have 
fought  most  bitterly  and  cruelly  for  ideas— of  course, 
their  own  ideas.  It  was  only  with  the  dawn  of  the  demo- 
cratic conception  of  life  that  they  fought  for  every  man's 
idea,  for  the  belief  that  at  the  heart  of  humanity's  dig- 
nity and  significance  was  man's  power  to  think  and  his 
right  to  express  his  thoughts. 

Establish  any  economic  system.  However  bad  it  may 
be,  sooner  or  later,  so  long  as  we  retain  our  freedom  to 
express  our  opinion  of  it,  it  will  conform  to  our  desires. 
Take  away  that  freedom  and  sooner  or  later  the  best 
economic  system  will  crush  us. 

Tyrants  of  every  color  know  this.  They  goad  our 
worst  intolerances  and  fears  so  that  in  the  name  of  our 
own  freedom  we  stifle  the  freedom  of  others.  But  for 
every  silenced  voice  of  an  opponent  we  pay  with  our  own 
eventual  silence. 

Lincoln,  one  of  the  greatest  men  in  history,  spoke  for 
the  best  in  us:  "Those  who  deny  freedom  to  others  de- 
serve it  not  for  themselves  and,  under  a  just  God,  can- 
not retain  it." 

These  words  should  be  engraved  over  the  doors  of 
every  place  of  learning  and  every  public  institution. 
Above  all,  they  should  be  engraved  on  our  hearts.  If  we 
forget  them,  we  shall  have  fought  at  least  two  terrible 
wars  in  vain  and  deserve  that  our  children  shall  inherit 
nothing  but  their  ruins. 


THE  ClflllY 
IIP  ItlHEVS  I'lllllillliSS 


THE  issuance  of  a  series  ol  three-cenl  stamps,  bearing 
the  pictures  of  three  pioneers  for  tlic  rights  of  women — 
Elizabeth  Stanton,  Lucretia  Motl  ami  Carrie  Chapman 
Catt — marks   100  years  of  the  progress  of  American 
women,  from  1848  to  1948. 

Today,  when  almost  as  many  women  are  attending  colleges 
and  universities  as  men,  it  is  difficult  to  believe  that  though 
universities  for  men  have  existed  all  over  the  western  world 
since  the  dawn  of  the  Middle  Ages,  it  is  only  a  little  over  a 
hundred  years  since  the  first  American  college  admitted 
women:  Oberlin.  Not  only  here  but  everywhere  in  Europe, 
women,  whom  the  factory  system  first  welcomed  as  a  source 
of  cheap  labor,  today  occupy  positions  in  every  rank  of  com- 
merce, industry,  the  professions  and  government.  There  are 
women  industrial  executives,  newspaper  publishers,  engi- 
neers, architects,  physicians,  scientists,  scholars,  lawyers, 
artists,  writers,  composers,  journalists  and  cabinet  ministers. 

Although  they  are  present  in  all  such  positions  in  far  less 
numbers  than  men,  the  average  of  their  eminence  is  not,  I  be- 
lieve, lower  than  that  of  men,  except,  oddly  enough,  in  the?" 
more  original  and  creative  arts,  which  have  actually  been 
open  to  them  longest.  There  exists,  neither  m  this  nor  any 
preceding  generation,  an  absolutely  first-class  woman  painter 
or  composer;  there  is  no  "great"  woman  dramatist,  thpugh 
from  the  days  of  Sappho  there  have  been  women  writers 
easily  rivaling  the  best  of  their  male  contemporaries,  as  is 
true  today.  Nor  has  there  ever  been  a  great  woman  philoso- 
pher, capable  of  building  one  of  those  monumental  systems 
of  thought  which  represent  perhaps  the  highest  reaches  of  in- 
tellectual activity,  though  dubiously  the  most  useful. 

There  has  been  a  great  deal  of  speculation  as  to  why  this 
is  so,  since  no  intelligence  tests  or  brain  analyses  indicate 
any  inferiority  in  the  brain  structure  of  women.  It 
would  seem,  however,  that  women  are  more  "balanced"  than 
men,  and  less  gifted  with  genius,  which,  except  in  rare  cases, 
represents  an  exaggerated  development  of  one  part  of  the 
brain  and  psyche  at  the  expense  of  the  rest.  I  believe,  also, 
that  the  inferior  showing  of  women  in  the  top  ranks  of  crea- 
tive art  is  due  to  psychological  reasons.  Great  art  is  created  by 
a  combination  of  intellectual,  emotional  and  imaginative 
energy,  requiring  concentration  of  all  three  on  the  work,  to 
their  exclusion  from  everything  else.  This  is  practically  out  of 
the  question  for  any  womanly  woman.  Her  emotions,  espe- 
cially, are  always  divided.  No  matter  how  prodigiously  gifted 
she  may  be,  she  cannot  put  all  her  emotional  life  into  her  work, 
to  the  exclusion,  for  instance,  of  her  children,  who  in  her 
feelings,  at  least,  represent  her  highest  creative  function.  The 
greatest  men  artists  have  deserted  their  wives  and  forgotten 
their  children,  in  concentration  on  a  compelling  dream. 

But  woman  is  much  more  closely  tied  to  the  race,  and  lives 
much  more  profoundly  in  her  children.  And  it  is  no  doubt 
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Now  I  give  my  family 
a  delicious  blend  of 
8  vegetables 


a 

\     in  a  wholesome 
drink  they  love  ! 

\r-  "-\    or 


THIS   IS   HOW  IT  HAPPENED... 


I  OUGHT  TO  PUNISH   NANCY'S 
|     FATHER  (TOO.  HE  DOESN'T  EAT 
EN0U6H  VEGETABLES   EITHER. 


IT'S  A  WONDERFUL  WAY  TO  SERVE 
/MORE  VEGETABLES  BECAUSE  V-8'S 
,   MADE  FROM  THE   JUICES  OF  8 
DIFFERENT  VEGETABLES 


THATS  A 
[WONDERFl^ 

IDEA.  I'LL 
.TRY  SOME 
V-8! 


//HPozrA/vr/ 


Serve  your  family  V-8  at 
every  meal  —  and  be- 
tween meals,  too.  Every 
delicious  glass  contains 
nutrition    of    8    different 


vegetabl 

es. 

CELERY 

• 

LETTUCE 

PARSLEY 

• 

CARROTS 

SPINACH 

• 

TOMATOES 

BEETS 

• 

WATERCRESS 

*V-8  i»»  trademark  owned  in  the  United  States  by  Campbell  Soup  Company;  in  Canada  by  Campbell  Scup  Company  Ltd. 


extremely  well  for  the  race  that  this  is  so. 
For  one  thing  stands  out  too  clearly  to  be  a 
mere  coincidence.  The  biographies  of  great 
men  reveal  that  the  great  majority  of  them 
appear  to  have  inherited  their  talents,  pre- 
dilections and  energies  from  the  maternal 
strain.  And  it  may  be  that  it  is  the  latent 
unfulfilled  genius  in  women  which  is  trans- 
ferred to  the  great  sons  of  the  race,  since  it 
also  appears  to  be  true  that  extraordinary 
paternal  talent,  used  up  in  action,  seldom 
repeats  itself  in  successive  generations,  un- 
less some  extraordinary  mothers  come  into 
the  picture,  to  contribute  unused-up  ener- 
gies. 

What  has  always  seemed  remarkable  to 
me,  however,  is  the  obvious  talent  of  women 
in  the  field  for  which  they  are  popularly 
considered  least  fit:  government;  the  con- 
duct of  the  affairs  of  great  states. 

People  are  still  startled  by  the  idea  of  a 
woman  president,  though  not  at  all  startled 
by  the  concept  of  a  woman  painter  or  com- 
poser. Yet  experience  would  seem  to  indi- 
cate a  much  higher  proportion  of  chances 
that  a  woman  would  make  a  great  presi- 
dent than  that  she  would  rival  Michel- 
angelo or  Beethoven. 

For  the  talents  required  in  government 
are  common  sense,  human  judgment,  pru- 
dence, and  consciousness  of  the  race,  all 
eminently  possessed  by  women.  The  really 
greatest  feminine  figures  have  emerged  in 
the  field  of  statecraft.  Joan  of  Arc  was  a 
mystic,  directed,  she  believed,  by  the  voices 
of  Saints,  but  she  was  also  one  of  the 
shrewdest  and  most  sensible  leaders  who 
ever  buckled  on  a  sword  to  settle  once  and 
for  all  a  condition  that  had  caused  a  hun- 
dred years  of  war. 

In  the  thirteenth  century,  which  marked 
the  pinnacle  of  Western  European  unity, 
with  the  church  as  the  center  of  all  social 
activity,  the  common  folk  caused  great 
concern  to  the  theologists  by  creating  the 
concept  of  Mary,  the  Virgin,  as  the  Em- 
press of  Heaven,  on  a  plane,  to  say  the  very 
least,  with  the  Trinity.  And  it  may  be  that 
they  were  influenced  by  the  example  of  two 
great  queens — Blanche  of  Castile  and 
Eleanor  of  Aquitaine. 

The  two  greatest  British  epochs — the 
Elizabethan  and  the  Victorian --  take  their 
names  from  queens.  Any  Austrian  will  tell 
you  that  Austria's  greatest  time  was  under 
Maria  Theresia.  And  even  the  Soviets  have 
had  to  acknowledge  that  the  German 
woman,  Catherine,  belongs  among  the 
greatest  tsars. 

Women,  too,  seem  to  have  done  best 
when  they  had  most  direct  responsibility, 
and  worst  when  they  worked  through  men 
rulers,  as  wives  or  mistresses,  participating 
in  court  intrigues  and  otherwise  pulling 
strings. 

However  that  may  be,  one  thing  seems 
clear,  that  women  for  all  their  influence  in 
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America  are  not  getting  the  feminine  prirl 
ciple  of  nurture  and  conservation  as  we| 
expressed  as  it  should  be. 

There  is  a  certain  irony  in  celebrating  I 
Century  of  Progress  of  Women,  merely  b| 
pointing  to  their  achievement  of  all  tr| 
civil,  legal,  property,  and  educational  riglnf 
possessed  by  men. 

It  is  obvious  that  they  have  not  achieve! 
happiness  in  their  relations  with  men,  conl 
parable  to  their  other  gains,  or  this  couif 
try    would    not   have   such   a   record 
wrecked  marriages.  It  is  obvious  that  the 
influence  is  not  properly  functioning  in  i 
cial  life,  or  we  would  not  have  such  an  ail 
palling  record  of  juvenile  crime. 

It  is  clear  that  they  have  not  manag^ 
to  turn  into  power  their  inchoate  yea 
ings   and    revulsions,   or   we   should    nJ 
have  a  United  Nations  helpless  to  pr| 
vent  war. 

Perhaps  in  the  century-long  struggle  f>j| 
equality  with  men,  women  and  human  \ 
ciety  have  lost,  as  well  as  gained.  PerhaJ 
in  the  competition  to  enter  the  world 
men,  women  have  too  eagerly  accepted  tlj 
standards  and  values  of  men,  losing  con| 
dence  in  their  own  intuitive  knowledge  [ 
life,  and  in  the  values  deriving  from  th«| 
unique  experience  of  life. 

The  ultimate  measure  of  their  emancipl 
tion  will  not  be  the  equality  of  rights  whif 
they  share,  but  the  contribution  they  ma| 
to  improved  standards  of  individual 
social  behavior.  All  highly  civilized  socl 
ties  (which  ours,  at  present,  is  not)  ha| 
been  refined  by  the  influence  of  distf 
guished  women  on  morals  and  manners. 
a  human  society  is  uncouth,  obscene,  ovJ 
blown,  strife-ridden,  psychologically  in 
cure  and  lacking  in  common  sense,  worm 
somehow,  are  failing  to  produce  the  atm 
phere  which  it  is  in  their  power  to  crelf 
and  which  is  essential  to  the  fulfillment] 
their  own  natures,  and  to  the  balance! 
society. 

If,  therefore,  the  first  century  of  womej 
progress  has  accomplished — as  it  has- 
revolution  in  the  status  of  women,  we  rrj 
hope  that  the  second  century  of  womel 
progress  will  find  them  competing  less  wl 
men  and  aping  less  the  values  of  men,  t| 
introducing  with  more  strength,  firmne 
and  calm  confidence  their  own  values  ill 
the  pattern  of  organized  society.  Equalj 
of  right  never  has  and  never  can  m{| 
identity  of  function.  On  that  rock  mi 
a  democracy  has  split,  as  everyone  en\| 
the  function  of  someone  else  and  does  y\ 
lence  to  his  own.  The  basic  unit  of  hunl 
society  is  and  will  remain — if  civilizatl 
and  freedom  persist — the  family:  Thef 
ther  and  mother  equal  but  with  differ! 
roles  and  contributions;  the  children  boil 
to  both  in  equal  respect;  and  the  freedorl 
all  disciplined  to  the  obedient  servicer 
love.  THE  1 1 


The  Way  of  Free  People 

FREEDOM  TRAIN,  in  its  year-long  300-city  tour  of  the  United 
States,  is  doing  much  to  create  awaxeness  of  our  heritage  of  free- 
dom. The  main  purpose  of  the  American  Heritage  Foundation,  which 
sponsors  Freedom  Train,  is  to  encourage  active  personal  participation 
in  public  affairs. 

Freedom  is  not  a  spectator  sport.  You  take  part  by  practicing  good  citi- 
zenshipin  your  family,  your  neighborhood  and  your  community.  \  ou  par- 
ticipate by  voting  in  local  and  national  elections.  Freedom  begins,  or  be- 
gins to  end.  in  the  behavior  of  each  person. 

Freedom  Train  is  only  the  symbol  of  the  American  Heritage  Founda- 
tion's educational  program  for  better  citizenship.  Schools,  libraries,  clubs 
and  church  groups  in  many  communities  are  already  participating.  Publi- 
cations  and  films  to  give  special  emphasis  to  the  good-citizenship  pro- 
gram in  your  community  can  be  obtained  through: 

THE  AMERICAN  HERITAGE  FOUNDATION 
17  East  Forty-Fifth  Street  •  New  York  17,  N.  Y. 
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The  same  but 
so    different! 

That's  the  kind 
of  delicious  po- 
tato salad  you'll 
get  when  you 
use  the  recipe  on  this  page.  The 
real  trick  is  in  the  dressing — and 
that's  Durkee's  Famous  Dressing. 
The  hot  potatoes  soak  up  all  its 
rich  tang,  all  its  keen,  spirited 
flavor.  This  famous-for-taste 
Dressing  is  a  blend  of  14  rare 
spices,  rich  with  fresh  eggs  and 
other  fine  ingredients. 
•  •  • 
Celery  Seed  is  a  "must," 
of  course,  in  potato  salad.  Take  a 
tip  from  one  who  has  tried  'em  all 
— and  choose  Durkee's.  Durkee's 
Celery  Seed — like  all  Durkee 
spices — is  always  fresh,  full- 
flavored  and  properly  blended. 


Fillings — original  and  deli- 
cious !  Try  the  Chicken  Nut  Sand- 
wich Filling  recipe  in  the  panel. 
It's  something/  And  here  are  some 
more  surprises: 

Sardines  mashed  with  a  little 
grated  lemon  rind;  cream  cheese 
and  enough  tomato  paste  to  color; 
devilled  ham  and  mayonnaise; 
chopped  hard-boiled  eggs  and 
green  pepper  with  salad  dressing; 
cold  sliced  meat  loaf,  sliced  to- 
matoes and  minced  pickle;  grated 
tuna  fish  with  chopped  cucumber 
and  mayonnaise;  grated  American 
cheese  and  relish;  blue  cheese 
creamed  with  an  equal  amount  of 
Margarine. 

•      •      • 

In  sandwiches,  it's  the  inside 
story  that  counts— so   use  the 

best  spread.  That's  Durkee's  Mar- 
garine! It's  so  mild  and  sweet — 
made  of  pure  nutritious  vegetable 
oils,  churned  with  fresh,  pasteur- 
ized skim  milk.  Healthful,  too — 
with  15,000  units  of  Vitamin  A 
to  a  pound  the  year  'round.  And 
note  this,  good  cooks,  Durkee's 
Margarine  is  as  perfect  for  cook- 
ing, baking  and  hot  vegetables  as 
it  is  for  a  spread. 

IMPORTANT!  In  more  than  half 
the  states,  you  can  buy  yellow 
Durkee's  Margarine  right  now.  If 
your  state  is  not  one,  write  your 
state  representative  to  repeal  the 
obsolete  laws  which  make  you 
color  margarine  at  home. 

For  many  interesting  recipes, 
write  to  Durkee  Famous  Foods, 
Dept.  L8-8,  Elmhurst,  Long  Island, 
New  York. 

Accessories  from  Mayhew  Shop 
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Men  like  this  will 

REJOICE! 


So  will  all  the  many  people  kept  awake,  made  nervous  or  jittery  by 
the  caffein  in  regular  coffee!  For  .  .  . 

THE  NEW  IMPROVED 
SANKA  COFFEE 


now  has  a  new,  marvelous  flavor  to  delight  lovers  of  fine  coffee!  Yet 
it's  97%  caffein-free.  You  can  drink  it  and  sleep.  And  you'll  love 
the  taste! 


FINER  FLAVOR 


in  Sanka  Coffee 
is  due  to  a  brand- 
new  flavor-saving  process  ...  a  miracle  method  of  taking  the  caffein 
out  of  the  coffee. 


Try  Sanka  Coffee  today.  See  for  yourself 
what  a  great  flavor- improvement  has 
been  made.  Sanka  comes  in  two  forms: 
Ground  for  drip  or  percolator;  Instant 
Sanka,  made  instantly  in  the  cup.  Prod- 
ucts of  General  Foods. 
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'Why  don't  yon  wait  ami  see  what  becomes  of  your  own 
generation  before  yon  jump  on  mine?" 


UNDERCOVER  STUFF 


BY    Itllt-S  \ltl»IM      Kill   IV 


WELCOME  to  LIFE  is  an  admirable 
collection  of  stories  and  poems  and 
sayings  about  birth  and  babies,  about 
parents  and  parenthood.  "Children  be- 
gin by  loving  their  parents;  as  they  grow 
older  they  judge  them;  sometimes  they 
forgive  them,"  is  o*rar  Wilde'*  con- 
tribution. "Nothing  is  to  me  more  dis 
tasteful  than  that  entire  complacency 
and  satisfaction  which  beam  in  the 
countenance  of  a  new-married,"  says 
*  harlea  /.iimb.  the  bachelor. ' '  Parents 
may  have  a  dozen  children,  but  each  one 
is  the  only  one  for  them,"  is  an  old  Yid- 
dish proverb.  But  these  are  only  scraps. 
There  are  full-length  pieces  from  Clar- 
e/tern Han  and  l.aureaee  Sterne; 
from   the   Bible   and    Salvador  Dull, 


Itahelais,  Worothti  Cunfield 
Fisher,  the  Book  of  Common  Prayer, 
Oaden  \ash  —and  about  seventy-five 
others.  Edited  by  ilallie  Burnett 
and  Mileanor  tiilehrist,  who  must 
have  had  a  wonderful  time  doing  the 
collecting,  it  has  a  foreword  by  Whit 
Harnett,  who  is  a  mere  father. 


The  Englishman  to  whom  the  desert 
has  special  appeal  seems  to  conform  to  a 
type,  tilabb  Pasha,  now  so  important 
in  the  news,  the  English  officer  who 
heads  the  Arab  Legion  (the  tough,  well- 
seasoned  army  of  Israel  now  speaks  of 
(Continued  on  Page  16) 
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"John!   Why  don't  yon  stop  that  silly  haggling, 
and  just  tell  tlie  man  I'm  not  for  sale?" 


The  Refri 


m 


That  Dared  To  Be  Different. . . 


America's  Foremost  Kitchen  Planners 
Bring  You  Sensational  Advantages  In  A 
Completely  New  And  Different  Refriger- 
ator—More Room  Inside,  More  Wanted 
Features,  More  For  Your  Money. 

COMPARE  The  Storage  Space! 

#  #  Hotpoint's  revolutionary  design  gives  up  to 
33%  more  food-storage  space  in  the  same  kitchen 
area  as  before.  This  extra  room  inside  is  saved  by 
the  new,  improved  sealed  mechanism  which  uses 
less  electricity  than  ever  and  saves  you  money. 

COMPARE  The  Conveniences! 

#  #  No  other  refrigerator  offers  you  all  these 
wonderful  features:  butter  conditioner,  leftover  rack, 
bi-humidity  drawers,  extra-deep  meat  compartment 
and  Speed-Freezer  that  stores  3 1  pounds  of  frozen 
food.  These  conveniences  result  from  44  years  of 
kitchen-planning  experience.  Hotpoint  alone 
brings  all  of  them  to  you. 

COMPARE  The  Extra  Value! 

#  #  Quality  engineering  puts  extra  years  of  de- 
pendable service  into  every  brilliant  Hotpoint 
Refrigerator.  From  their  sealed-in-steel  mechan- 
isms— designed  to  stand  a  quarter-century's  use — 
down  to  the  smallest  parts,  Hotpoint  Refrigerators 
reflect  the  most  exacting  standards  in  the  industry. 
See  for  yourself  today  why  everybody's  pointing 
to  Hotpoint!  Your  nearest  Hotpoint  dealer  is 
listed  in  the  phone  book. 

HOTPOINT  INC.M  General  Electric  Affiliate),  CHICAGO  44,  III. 


Hotpoint's  now  butter  conditioner 

keeps  butter  and  other  spreads 
at  just  the  right  consistency  for 
table  use.  (Separate  control 
regulates  inside  temperature.) 


See  The  BIG  Difference  In  Refrigerators ! 


rSSS 


Hotpoint'*  exclusive  leftover  rack 
swings  out  of  the  cabinet  with 
clear  plastic-covered  jars  for 
your  leftovers.  Serves  as  an  eg*.; 
basket  without  the  jars,  or  can  t e 
removed  for  use  as  a  snack  bar 
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FRANKFURTERS  AND  WIENERS 

Sure  to  beTender 

because  thejhave  no  skins! 


The  popularity  of  SKINLESS  frankfur- 
ters  is  deliciously  deserved.  They're 
extra  tender,  flavory  —  no  skins,  no 
waste.  Ask  for  your  favorite  brand 
of  frankfurters  made  the  modern 
SKINLESS  way.  They're  so  good  — 
and  so  good  to  your  budget.  Say 
SKINLESS  when  you  say  frankfurters. 

DO  NOT  BOIL-  JUST  HEAT  AND  EAT  ^  #  IfaWlA  £MWCl  Hka£ 


«£t  THE  VISKING  CORPORATION,  o*.,o  as.!** 

!••  Manufacturers  of  "Visking"  sausage  casings,  "Visqueen" 

JK.I  plastic  films,  "Viskon"  nonwoven  fabrics.    Plants  in 

Mr  Chicago,  III,  Terre  Haute,  Ind,  N.  Little  Rock,  Ark. 


(Continued  from  Page  14) 
the  Arab  Legion  as  Glubb's  Girls),  is 
described  as  small  of  stature  with  thin 
white-gray  hair,  pale-blue  eyes  and  a 
face  of  gentleness  and  sensitivity.  T.  E. 
Lau-renre  was  very  short  indeed  and 
slight  of  build.  When  Arnold  Bennett 
saw  him  once  in  a  restaurant  in  London 
he  mistook  him  for  a  boy,  and  Lawrence 
was  then  already  a  colonel.  Rabin 
Nlauaham,  nephew  of  Somerset 
Maugham,  and  author  of  Nomad,  one 
of  the  best  recent  books  about  Arabs, 
is  slight  and  far  younger-looking  than 
his  thirty  years.  It  may  be  the  remote- 
ness from  the  competitive  world  or  the 
"mystery  of  the  singing  sands"  that 
appeals  to  the  poet  in  them. 

We  can  see  how  desert  life  might  appeal 
even  to  women.  Maugham  describes  a 
typical  morning  getaway  from  last  night's 
camp. 

"After  we  had  finished  breakfast  in 
the  remaining  tent,  the  women  began 
to  dismantle  it.  They  ripped  out  the 
pegs  which  held  the  lengths  of  stuff  to- 
gether, they  rolled  up  the  black  cloth  of 
hair,  gathered  in  the  tent  cords,  packed 
up  the  furniture,  the  rugs  and  mats  and 
bolsters,  and  collected  the  Bedouin  im- 
plements, the  flat  spoon,  prongs,  tri- 
dent, kettle,  coffeepots,  mortar  and 
pestle — their  worldly  goods.  The  camels 
for  the  women  were  saddled  with  a  high 
frame  superstructure,  into  which  were 
placed  the  babies  and  small  animals,  a 
puppy  and  three  hens."  And  then  the 
family  was  off — donkeys,  sheep,  goats, 
dogs  and  camels.  "Of  the  place  where 
their  home  had  been  I  could  see  no 
trace."   It  sounds  so  relatively  simple. 


It's  a  relief  to  find  a  pair  of  travelers 
who  admit  to  discomfort,  disillu- 
sion, distress  and  occasional  mutual 
distrust.  >'.  •/.  Perelman,  screw- 
ball wit,  and  .1/  ilirmhfi-ltl.  car- 
toonist, went  around  the  world  to- 
gether   in    the    interests    of    Holiday 

REPRINTED  COURTESY  THE  SATURDAY  EVENING  TOST 
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"Just  a  minute  ...  is  this  included 
in  my  all-expense  tour?" 

magazine.  WESTWARD  Ha!  is  their 
hilarious,  though  jaded,  travelogue. 
Before  they  even  left  the  country  they 
began  to  sour.  They  were  in  a  plane: 
"Two  hundred  miles  away,  in  the 
broad  plain  washed  by  the  Pacific, 
lay  its  goal,  the  Athens  of  the  West, 
the  mighty  citadel  which  had  given 
the  world  the  double  feature,  the 
duplex-burger,  the  motel,  the  ham- 
furter,  and  the  shirt  worn  outside  the 
pants — the  Great  Pueblo,  the  City  of 
Our  Lady  the  Queen  of  the  Angels — 
Los  Angeles."  In  Penang  they  stayed 
(Continued  on  Page  18) 


If  you  want 

a  Wonderful  Bracer, 

PLANTERS 


These  long  summer  days, 
when  the  energy  just 
seems  to  ooze  away,  are 
the  days  you  need  and  ap- 
preciate Planters  more 
than  ever. 

Those  crisp,  tasty 
Planters  Salted  Pea- 
nuts in  the  cellophane 
bag  are  famous  as  Ameri- 
ca's "Nickel  Lunch."  The 
finest,  big  Virginia  peanuts 
roasted  and  salted  as  only 
Planters  can.  They  pack 
more  energy — vitamins — 
proteins — than  meat,  fish 
or  eggs. 

If  you've  a  sweet  tooth, 
try  Planters  famous 
Jumbo  Block.  Just  pure 
peanut  candy  at  its  most 
wholesome,  delicious  best. 
They're  both,  still  only 
5c — both  Planterrific. 

These  PLANTERS  products 
are  also  made  in  Toronto,  and 
6old    everywhere   in    Canada. 


f  ■■^%  Ww  1^  BB  K  9  : 
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sQ/oAqb  my  way  a£$4<SP 

. . . and,  /ocwe,  money* 


When  you  market  at  A&P,  you  shop  as  you  want  to 
.  .  .  buying  what  you  wish  and  selecting  what  best 
meets  the  price  you  want  to  pay.  For  example,  you 
don't  get  just  a  kind  of  meat.  Instead,  you  pick  a  cut 
to  suit  your  purpose  and  your  purse.  And  you  don't 
just  get  a  can  of  fancy-quality  tomatoes  for  a  sauce 
. . .  rather,  you  choose  a  less  costly  grade  because  you 
know  it  will  serve  your  purpose  equally  as  well.  And 


you  shop  in  this  manner  for  whatever  you  need  .  .  . 
from  breakfast  cereal  to  dessert  for  dinner  .  .  .  satis- 
fying  your  requirements  and  benefiting  your  budget. 
Today,  when  almost  every  homemaker  is  striving  to 
beat  high  food  prices,  thousands  find  that  shopping 
the  departments  of  A&P  Super  Markets,  looking 
over  the  seemingly  endless  offerings,  reading  labels 
and  price  tags  ...  is  the  best  way  to  net  neat  savings. 
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Trai  ts  Court  (Iroujiing 
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ITS    NEW   TRAVIS   COURT 

Small  rooms  look  larger  with  New  Travis  Court  by  Drexel. 
These  exquisite  mahogany  pieces  are  especially  scaled  to  give 
spacious  charm  to  today's  compact  homes  .  .  .  Take  the  new 
Oval  Sheraton  extension  tabic,  with  so  much  foot  room,  for' 
example,  or  the  handsome  corner  china  cupboard  that  makes 
such  good  use  of  so  little  floor  space. 

You'll  appreciate  those  lovely  lyre-back  chairs,  with  their 
serene,  classical  lines.  Like  all  the  rest  of  the  grouping,  they 
combine  structural  soundness  with  exquisite  beauty. 

New  Travis  Court  is  finished  in  beautiful,  warm-hued 
mahogany  veneer,  hand-glazed  and  hand-rubbed  until  it 
gleams  like  satin.  See  it  at  leading  department  and  furniture 
stoics.  Look  for  the  "by  Drexel"  brandmark— your  proof  of 
supei  :!n  craftsmanship. 


today   for    booklets:    "Traditional" — 26 

•   only  /'Precedent" — 27  pages 

in  full  color  if  Drexel' s  new  modern  furniture — 

i  -  Huffman  Road, 
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WORLD'S     LARGEST     MANUFACTURER    OF    QUALITY     BEDROOM     AND     DINING     ROOM     FURN'IURE 


(Continued  from  Page  16) 
three  and  a  half  weeks:  "If  you  ever 
nunl  a  perfect  honeymoon  spot,  a 
place  where  scenery  and  climate  fuse 
to  produce  unadulterated  witchery, 
where  life  has  the  tremulous  sweet- 
ness of  a  plucked  lutestring  and  dark- 
ness falls  all  too  soon,  go  to  the  Hotel 
Plaza  in  New  York." 


My  Father's  Dragon,  written  hy 

llntli  Stili-n  t.nnmtt .  and  illus- 
trated hy   Unlli  I  lixmnn  Uannvtt. 

is  the  most  delightful  juvenile  (6  to 
9  years)  that  this  department  has 
seen  in  many  a  moon. 


Ellin  Blarltau  llirlin.  daughter 
of  the  late  Clarence  Maekay,  head  of 
Postal  Telegraph  and  Cahle  Co.,  and 
wife  of  Irving  Berlin,  song  composer, 
is  the  author  of  a  second  novel,  LACE 
CURTAIN.  It  deals  with  an  Irish  Cath- 
olic family  of  great  wealth — the  fam- 
ily of  eight  young  Rcardons  who  grow 
up  in  a  palace  on  a  vast  estate  on  Long 
Island,  the  hackground  of  which  may 
possibly  be  assumed  to  be  in  part  auto- 
biographical. 

The  story  concerns  the  men  and  girls 
that  the  Reardons  love,  marry  and  sepa- 
rate from,  the  two  wars  through  which  they 
fight,  and  the  domestic  clashes  over  religion. 
In  fact,  the  fragrance  of  incense,  the  words 
of  prayers  and  the  whispers  of  the  confes- 
sional, which  permeate  the  pages,  are  like 
a  curtain  of  heavy  velvet  against  which  the 
strident  sounds  of  modern  life  are  dulled. 
It  is  curious  to  see  the  intimacies  of  the 
Church,  hitherto  so  rarely  discussed,  now 
aired  ivith  such  surprising  openness.  Is 
the  preoccupation  with  religion,  not  only 
in  this  novel  but  in  several  that  have  recently 
been  published,  a  symptom  of  the  war? 


The  really  great  Catholic  book 
is  THE  HEART  OF  THE  MATTER,  by 
t.rnlimn  4mrwnt>,  though  it  does  the 
hook  an  injustice  to  narrow  it  to  any 
sect,  for  this  story  of  a  man's  denial  of 
his  God  will  he  equally  comprehensi- 
ble to  people  of  all  faiths.  It  is  the  tale 
of  a  small  unimportant  civil  servant 
stationed  in  a  British  port  in  West 
Africa.  Assistant  Police  Commissioner 
Scobie  is  a  man  whose  honesty  and 
kindness  are  his  downfall,  a  man  who 
has  pity  for  everyone  except  himself, 
when  he  it  is  that  needs  pity  most  of 
all.  There  is  Conrad  magic  in  the 
exotic  steaming-hot  port,  and  in  the 
Knglishman's  struggle  to  adjust  to 
the  native  life  and  at  the  same  time 
keep  his  own  Anglo-Saxon  integrity. 
But  the  steady  downpath  to  corrup- 
tion is  clearer  than  ever  Conrad  would 
have  written  it. 

Best  known  as  a  mystery  writer, 
Graham  Greene  has  used  in  this  story  of 
personal  tragedy  the  same  exacting 
technique  and  the  same  deft  handling 
that  are  the  prerequisites  of  every  good 
mystery.  (He  is  the  author  of  Orient 
Express,  The  Confidential  Agent, 
Brighton  Rock,  and  many  other  psy- 
chological thrillers.)  In  the  crafty,  power- 
ful Hindu  trader,  the  young  girl  alone 
and  helpless,  the  petty,  nagging,  socially 
ambitious  wife,  the  "informer,"  he  has 
a  cast  for  melodrama,  but  never  does  he 
allow  these  figures  to  become  types.  It 
would  not  be  fair  to  the  reader  or  to 
Graham  Greene  to  tell  the  story.  But 
it  is  one  of  the  best  English  novels  in 
many  a  long  year. 


THE    world    is    Not    ENOUGH,    by 

/.in''  tHilfnbitnrti.  is  a  medieval  tap- 
estry come  to  life — one  of  those  rare 
historical  novels  which  sweep  you  out 
of  >  our  own  humdrum  world.  It  is  the 
story  of  Alis  of  Linnieres,  who  lived 
and  died  amid  the  rude  splendor  of 
(Continued  on  Page  21) 


A    Brillo    pad-with-soap    cleans 
scorchy  pots  and   pans  fast!  Shines 
'em,  too!  Use  Brillo  every  day! 
GREEN  box  —  pads  and  cake  soap 
RED  box  —  soap-filled  pads 


contains 
?OU$H 


Shines  aluminum  fasti 
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If  you  agree  with  master 
chefs  that  French  Dress- 
ing needs  a  touch  of 
garlic,  Miracle  French  is 
the  kind  for  you.  Kraft 
quality  ingredients;  su- 
perbly seasoned. 


3>*f 


Note:  If  you  don't  want  even  a  "leetle" 
garlic,  get  Kraft  French  Dressing.  Per- 
fectly delicious;  immensely  popular. 


5'  HOME  J<M  li\\l. 


ANY  TIME  isjcoffee  time  with  NESCAFE 


'A 


\ 


How  to  make  perfect, 
full-flavored  iced  coffee: 

Place  l'/i  teaspoonfuls  of 
Nescafe  (rounded  more  or 
less,  according  to  strength 
desired)  in  a  large  glass. 
Leave  spoon  in.  Add  a  little 
hot  water  to  dissolve.  Stir. 
Add  ice,  cold  water. 


You  know  how  hard  it  used  to  be  to  make  good  iced 
coffee.  You  not  only  had  the  bother  of  making  it,  but 
then  you  often  had  the  disappointment  of  weak  or  bitter 
coffee.  But  with  Nescafe  you  can  make  one  glass  or  a 
dozen— and  make  it  exactly  the  way  you  want!  You  get 
a  full,  rich  flavor  that's  really  distinctive.  Quick!  Right 
strength!  Thrifty!  That's  Nescafe.  Try  it  iced  or  hot. 


That's  why  more  people  drink  NESCAFE 
than  any  other  instant  coffee! 


NESCAFE 

makes  delicious  coffee 
QUICK  AS  A  WINK! 

EASY...  DELICIOUS.., 
ANY  TIME  . . .  EVERY  TIME  ! 


♦Nescafe  (pronounced  NES-cafay)  is  the  exclusive  registered  trade-mark  of  The  Nestle  C 
Inc.  to  designate  its  soluble  coffee  product.  It  is  composed  of  equal  parts  of  , 
and  added  carbohydrates   (dextrins,  maltose  and  dextrose)  added  solely  to  protect   th< 
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Sta-l  p-Top  Warnerette  #634,  in  white,  pink,  blue,  $5.00.  Extra  large,  $6.50 

In  your  size...^«^^^A«^;/./^^rf 

Ever  gel  a  girdle  that's  too  long  .  .  .  makes  you  hol)l)le?  Or  a  "too  short" 
that  |iull-  at  your  precious  nylons?  Nol  in  a  Warner's.  They're  sized; 
>hort,  medium,  long  ami  extra  long.  The  Sta-Up-Top*  Warnerette*  above 
features  Warner's  famous  patented  waistband  that  won't  roll  over. 


Hip,  hip  away!  Wonderful— but 
it  never  happens  in  a  girdle 
that's  too  wide  and  forms  gap- 
ing pockets  at  the  sides.  Or  one 
that's-  t0o  small  and  binds  your 
thighs.  You'll  find  a  Warner's 
t  hat's  just  right  —  they're  hip- 
sized;  straight, average  and  full. 


I 

IS 


For  tummy-tucking  there's  a 
Warner's  to  give  you  jusl  the 
control  you  want.  For  example. 
the  Warnerette  illustrated  is  es- 
pecially di  signed  for  little  fig- 
ures that  don't  add  up  to  much. 
For  a  lot  of  control,  you'll  find  a 
Warner's  (hat  inches  you  in— but 
comfortably.  At  finer  shops  anil 
stores  everywhere. 


\ou  ought  to  be 
hugged... not  squeezed ! 


'Gua/iA 


tiaiMii 


'tea 


Warner's  exclusive  3-Way-Sizes  make  "standard  sizing"  as 
old-fashioned  as  your  Aunt  Matilda. 

•  Twins  may  be  the  same  height  and  weight— yet  need  dif- 
ferent girdle  lengths.  Warner's*  foundations  come  in  four 
lengths;  short,  medium,  long  and  extra  long. 

•  In  addition  to  your  own  length,  Warner's  come  in  three 
hip  sizes,  too;  straight,  average  and  full. 

•  What's  more,  from  over  200  styles  and  sizes  you  can  se- 
lect fabrics  and  designs  to  give  you  j  ust  the  control  you  want. 

•  If  you  want  to  lose  inches  without  feeling  pinches,  get  the 
Warners  that's  "individually  yours"— 3  ways. 


+*M 


Mrner's 


WORLD    FAMOUS    FOR   LE   GANT! 


*Reg.  U.  S.  Pal.  Off. 


STA-UP-TOP*      •        ABC*    ALPHABET' 


REDFERN 
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reason       I        a 
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this  is  ^^^ 

AmerkM  favorite 

btft)by  pin 

All  over  the  country,  smart  heads 
turn  to  Gayla  Hold-Bobs  to  keep 
hair  lovely,  smooth,  in  place. 
Hold-Bobs  slide  in  smoothly,  stay 
more  securely,  feel  better,  hold 
better.  They're  strong  yet  flexible. 
The  small  heads  are  "invisible." 
And  the  rounded-for-safety  ends 
won't  catch  hair.  Remember, 
only  Hold-Bobs  have  these 
exclusive  features. 


HOLD-BOB 

BOBBY    PINS 


"Gay  la"  means  the  best  in 
bobby  pins  •  hair  pins  •  curlers 

►  8,  GAYLORD  PRODUCTS,   INCORPORATED,   CHICAGO    16,   ILL. 
1  '■  »EG.   u.  s.   PAT     off. 


Zoe  Oldenbourg,  author  of 
The  World  is  Not  Enough. 

(Continued  from  Page  18) 
the  feudal  world;  who  was  married  al 
fourteen,  and  had  her  ears  hoxed  be- 
cause she  did  not  at  once  become 
pregnant;  who  in  her  time  had  a  hus- 
band, nineteen  children  and  a  lover; 
who  listened  to  the  clang  of  armor, 
and  beheld  the  pageantry  and  the 
piety  as  the  knights  started  out  for 
the  Crusades,  and  the  wreckage  that 
returned;  who  ran  a  cold,  rough,  damp 
castle  singlchandcd,  and  almost  sin- 
glehanded  brought  up  her  enormous 
family. 

//  is  hard  to  believe  that  the  author  of 
such  an  opus  is  only  thirty  years  old,  and 
that  she  was  only  eighteen  when  she  started 
it.  Russian-born,  she  was  Paris-educated. 


Not  to  be  outdone  by  Alis  of  Linnieres, 
there  is  a  young  mother  out  in  Illinois, 
a  woman  of  twenty-seven,  who  is  the 
mother  of  ten,  five  girls  and  five  boys — 
all  single  births.  On  the  other  hand  we 
have  heard  of  a  family  of  five  sets  of 
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Are  thej  identical  or  merely  fraternal? 

twins,  the  eldest  pair  just  recently 
celebrating  their  80th  birthday.  These 
two  gentlemen  are  identical  twins— 
which,  accurately  speaking,  are  the  only 
real  twins.  Fraternal  twins,  as  we  un- 
derstand it,  are  just  brothers  or  sisters 
born  at  the  same  time.  Identical  twins 
are  of  the  same  sex,  same  blood  group, 
have  the  same  pigmentation,  similar 
features  and  shapes.  If  one  is  color- 
blind, the  other  is  too. 

•         •         • 

Perhaps  you  know  a  man  such  as 
TavUtr  1  alilirvll  describes  in  ME- 
LISSA— a  man  who  is  \ain  in  the  most 
disguised  and  subtle  way,  who  is  edu- 
cated but  pretends  to  an  education 
and  to  an  intellectuality  which  actu- 
al!} he  hasn't  the  mental  capacity  to 
attain;  whose  pleasure  it  is  to  point 
out  the  shortcomings  of  ol  hers,  espe- 
cially of  plain  people  with  no  preten- 
sions to  learning  or  culture;  who  is 
just  clever  enough  to  deceive  his  own 
family— notably  his  children— into 
the  belief  that  he  is  a  man  of  superior 
v»it  and  understanding;  in  other  words, 
a  man  who  is  the  worst  kind  of  intel- 
lectual snob.  MELISSA  as  a  novel  is 
not  without  faults.  As  it  now  stands, 
it  cries  for  a  perfectionist  like  Henry 
James.  But  it  still  is  good,  and  pos- 
sibly Taylor  Caldwell's  best    to  date. 


dulls  Kair. 
Halo  glorifies  it! 


Yes,     soaping     your  hair 

with  even  finest  liquid  or  cream 

shampoos  hides  its  natural 

lustre  with  dulling  soap  film 


•  Halo  is  made  with  a  new  patented  ingredient.    Halo — not 
a  soap,  not  a  cream — cannot  leave  dulling  film!  •  So  Halo  reveals 

the  true  natural  beauty  of  your  hair  the  very  first  time  you 

use  it,  leaves  it  shimmering  with  glorious  highlights.  •  Needs 

no  lemon  or  vinegar  after-rinse.  Halo  rinses  away, 

quickly  and  completely!  •  Makes  oceans  of  rich,  fragrant 

lather,  even  in  hardest  water.  Leaves  hair  sweet,  clean, 

naturally  radiant!  •  Carries  away  unsightly  loose  dandruff  like 

magic!  •  Lets  hair  dry  soft  and  manageable,  easy  to  curl! 

•  Buy  Halo  at  any  drug  or  cosmetic  counter. 


Halo  Reveals  the  Hidden  Beautu  of  Your  Hair! 
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Better  than  words,  that  warm  wood- smoky  aroma  says  heres 

AMERICA'S  LUXURY  BACH 

Dry- sugar- cured  for  less  shrinkage,  more  flavor 


yte£v» 
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Extra-easy  dish  for  take-it- easy  days' 


S<K|S  \l\(v\ifb  $\fcnd 


Director,  Armour  Consumer  Service 


When  you  want  to  make  it  easy  for  yourself— and 
still  make  a  hot  meal,  here's  your  dish.  Golden- 
brown  Armour  Bacon  broiled  with  garden -fresh 
tomatoes  in  a  matter  of  minutes.  Simple— and  oh  so 
satisfying!  For  this  is  no  ordinary  bacon.  It's  the 
very  "heart  of  the  bacon"— the  choicest  center  slices 
from  hand-picked  bacon  sides.  What's  more,  this 
luxury  bacon  is  dry-sugar  cured  without  water  or 
curing  solution.  And  that  means  less  shrinkage 
—bigger  bacon  slices  on  your  platter. 

Tune  in  HINT  HUNT  —  CBS  Mondoy 


To  make  this  easy  dish,  dot  fresh  tomato  halves 
with  Cloverbloom  Butter  or  Mayflower  Margarine. 
Broil  5  minutes  under  low  heat  VA  inches  from 
unit.  Add  bacon  slices  and  broil  5  minutes  longer, 
turning  bacon  once. 

For  other  delicious  ways  to  serve  bacon,  write: 
Marie  Giflford,  Dept.  301,  Box  2053,  Chicago  9,  111. 

You  can  also  get  this  same  fine  Armour  Bacon 
in  the  familiar  parchment  package.  And  by  all 
means  try  Armour  Vacuum -Packed  Bacon— there's 
no  other  like  it!  Remember,  too,  Armour  Smoked 
Ham  is  America's  Luxury  Ham.  k 

through  Friday  ofternoons 


The  best  and  nothing  but  the  best  is  labeled 


ARMOUR 


|.**<Jked 

Ham 
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HOUSING  HOPES 

BY  MARGARET    HICKEY 

THREE  years  after  the  end  of  World  War  II,  the  national  housing, situ- 
ation shows  no  marked  improvement.  The  Commission  on  Housing  of 
the  Social  Welfare  Assembly  estimates  the  need  to  be  2,750,000  dwell- 
ings. About  860,000  housing  units  were  started  in  1947,  and  thousands 
more  have  gotten  under  way  this  year,  despite  shortages  of  material  and 
labor.  But  better  homes  are  still  far  out  of  the  reach  of  most  of  the  people 
who  need  them. 

The  problems  of  housing  are  by  no  means  limited  to  any  one  income 
class.  They  affect  the  man  with  an  income  of  $10,000  who  wants  to  buy  a 
good  home  for  his  family  just  as  they  do  the  man  who  earns  only  $2000  a 
year.  Families  of  moderate  or  low  income  were  cautioned  at  the  National 
Family  Life  Conference,  held  in  Washington,  against  paying  more  than  20 
per  cent  of  their  normal  income  for  rent,  or  twice  their  normal  annual  in- 
come for  the  purchase  of  a  home.  Sound  family  budgeting  is  almost  im- 
possible under  present  conditions. 

There  are,  however,  a  few  bright  spots  in  an  otherwise  dismal  outlook. 
In  Portsmouth,  Virginia,  a  private  construction  firm  has  circumvented 
high  building  costs  by  purchasing  no-longer-needed  two-story  barracks  of 
the  U.  S.  Naval  Shipyard.  These  were  remodeled  into  four-room  houses 
and  placed  in  an  area  so  planned  as  to  assure  a  permanently  attractive 
neighborhood.  Each  lot  has  a  frontage  of  60  feet,  an  average  depth  of  100. 
The  FHA  has  insured  a  twenty-year  mortgage  of  $3400  at  4  per  cent;  this 
the  buyer  may  pay  off  at  the  rate  of  $26  per  month. 

Brought  together  by  their  mutual  need  for  homes,  a  group  of  veterans 
in  Washington,  D.  C,  has  formed  the  Veterans  Co-operative  Association, 
and  undertaken  a  housing  development  known  as  Naylor  Gardens.  The  as- 
sociation took  over  a  748-unit  project  built  by  the  Government  in  1943  for 
$6,587,000  and  declared  surplus  in  1945.  It  made  a  down  payment  of 
$512,500  last  February.  Today  425  of  the  748  units  are  owned  by  co-op 
members.  Titles  to  the  remainder  are  being  held  by  the  association.  Indi- 
vidual homes  in  the  development  cost  the  veteran  from  $6750  to  $8450, 
depending  upon  the  size.  'Interest  rates  are  only  3  per  cent;  monthly  pay- 
ments range  from  $59.50  to  $80. 

Nonprofit  American  Legion  sponsorship  has  helped  home-seeking  vet- 
erans in  Baton  Rouge,  Louisiana.  Through  their  locally  organized  home- 
stead association,  two-bedroom  homes  may  be  purchased  for  $6300,  three- 
bedroom  units  for  $7700.  These  prices  include  every  item  from  raw  land  to 
the  keys  to  the  front  door.  Veterans  move  in  without  any  down  payment. 
Beginning  the  second  month,  they  pay  from  $40  to  $49.  Enactment  of  the 
Veterans  Homestead  Association  Bill  of  1948,  as  urged  by  the  American 
Legion,  would  make  it  possible  for  five  or  more  veterans  to  organize  similar 
projects  in  any  part  of  the  country. 

The  state  of  New  Jersey  and  48  local  communities  have  assumed  joint 
responsibility  for  putting  up  8000  dwellings;  3000  of  these  homes  are  com- 
pleted, another  3000  under  construction  and  2000  more  in  the  planning 
stage.  This  is  made  possible  under  a  bond  issue  of  $35,000,000  passed  in 
1946  and  a  further  direct  appropriation  of  $6,000,000. 

In  New  York,  squalid  neighborhoods  are  being  rehabilitated,  and  the 
state  is  financing  38  new  housing  projects  to  accommodate  110,000  mem- 
bers of  low-income  families.  Commissioner  Herman  T.  Stichman's  housing 
field  laboratories  get  to  the  heart  of  housing  troubles  by  development  of 
ideal  basic  designs  within  the  means  of  lower-  and  middle-income  people; 
better  distribution  of  materials  without  needless  mark-up;  training  efficient 
workmen;  publishing  facts  about  materials,  labor  costs  and  contractors 
services;  and  adoption  of  simplified  building  codes. 

New  York  City,  like  New  York  State,  is  not  waiting  for  money  from 
Washington.  It  already  has  two  veterans' housing  programs.  One  program 
will  require  the  city  to  supply  a  relatively  small  annual  subsidy  for  6  pro- 
jects which  will  accommodate  approximately  5,600  families.  The  other  cal Is 
for  15  or  16  projects  with  a  total  of  about  17,000  apartments  which  will 
be  operated  by  the  City  Housing  Authority  without  any  cash  subsidy. 

The  story  of  the  housing  shortage  must  be  repeated  until  results  are  ob- 
tained. This  isn't  the  time  to  forget  the  millions  of  American  families  who 
must  find  homes.  Perhaps  a  housing  councU  in  your  community  fully 
representative  of  all  public  interests,  could  do  its  share  in  solving  the^na- 
tion's  most  urgent  postwar  problem. 


EVER  watch  a  crowd  standing  around  to  see  the  new  house  going  up  in  the 
neighborhood?  In  the  summer  of  1947  that  sort  of  interest  was  mighty 
keen  in  Millinocket,  Maine,  where  the  sidewalk  superintendents  finally 
got  a  chance  to  go  to  work. 

In  this  pleasant  little  New  England  town  of  about  6300  people,  men  and 
women  who  wanted  homes  of  their  own  have  by  working  together  succeeded  in 
getting  them.  They  decided  to  join  forces  to  dig  basements,  pour  concrete,  put 
up  frames  and  roofs,  and  finish  inside  floors.  They  were  for  the  most  part  people 
without  previous  building  experience.  They  were  auditors,  accountants,  clerks, 
secretaries,  a  few  engineers  and  finishers.  They  had  a  common  ambition:  to  get 
their  families  into  decent  homes  at  prices  they  could  afford  to  pay. 

In  Millinocket  today  there  are  twenty-two  shiny  new  houses  to  prove  that  it 
is  possible  to  have  a  new,  well-built,  six-room  house  for  under  $6000 — maybe 
for  as  little  as  $4000:  fifteen  more  houses  are  in  the  process  of  going  up.  Chil- 
dren are  welcome  in  the  new  housing  project.  There  is  room  on  each  of  the  lots 
measuring  60  x  100  feet  for  privacy  and  growing  things.  There  are  children  to 
be  seen  on  the  sidewalks,  and  busy  little  groups  in  the  back  yards.  There  is 
room  here  for  baseball,  with  no  heavy  traffic  constantly  threatening  young 
players.  There  are  no  landlords  here  to  raise  the  rent.  Each  man's  home  is  his 
castle.  It  ought  to  be.  For  most  of  these  houses  were  built  brick  by  brick  by 
their  owners. 

Millinocket  is  a  young  town.  Before  the  Great  Northern  Paper  Company 
bought  the  township  in  1899,  the  location  was  only  a  wide  stretch  of  sandy  fields 
and  pine-studded  slopes  in  the  shadow  of  majestic  Mount  Katahdin,  about  25 
miles  distant.  But  Millinocket  grew  gracefully.  The  streets  are  lined  with  neat, 
freshly  painted  clapboard  houses,  substantial  and  comfortable-looking.  Some 
are  small,  some  ramble  in  true  New  England  (Continued  on  Page  102) 
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THE  END 


Houses  go  up  faster  and  at  less  cost  when  neighbors  lend  a  helping  hand.  Here  Mrs. 
George  Raymond  and  John  Tracey,  a  neighbor,  are  shown  working  on  the  Raymond 
house  with  the  help  of  a  hired  carpenter.    The  Traceys  are  already  in  their  house. 
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&nt€i47€t    beauty  cream  shampoo 
leaves  your  hair  more  beautiful 
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Procter  &  Gamble's  amazing 
a — the  beauty  cream  shampoo. 

Fragrant,  satiny  Shasta  cream- 
,es  your  hair  .  .  .  beautifies  your 
all  3  ways — as  no  soap — bar  or 
I — will!  In  one  Shasta  shampoo, 
hair  will  have 

thai  lustrous  "alive"  look! 
•  that  sm-o-o-oth-as-satin  look ! 
•  that  soft,  caressable  look ! 

3!  Yet  your  hair  has  "body" 
t  limp,  not  dried  out.  Shasta 


is  safe,  kind  to  hair.  Makes  mountains 
of  lather  even  in  hardest  water.  Re- 
moves flaky,  unlovely  dandruff,  too. 
And  doesn't  spill  or  run  into  eyes. 

Hurry!  For  more  beautiful  hair  all 
three  ways — get  Shasta.  Convenient 
sizes.  All  toiletries  counters. 

'•?   Guaranteed  by  *'-\ 
I  d   ><1  Housekeeping 

PROCTER   &   GAMBLE'S 

&rC4&j£4Zr*f,  beauty  cream 


August,  , 


unum  LIBRARY 


*?<n  Scd-Vefo 


NOW  is  the  time  to  plan  a  self-improvement  project. 
School  will  be  starting  before  you  know  it.  There  will  l»e 
football  games,  soda  dates  ami  get-togethers  with  the  gang. 
And  that  means  FUN!  Provided,  of  course,  that  you're 
the  gal  who  always  is  invited;  and  if  you're  not,  then  begin 
right  now  to  get  rid  of  those  personality  problems.  The 
booklets  listed  below  are  just  what  you  need! 

VOI  II   PERSONALITY 


1022.  How  TO  BE  POPULAR.  What  Sub- 
Deb  doesn't  want  to  be  a  popular- 
ity leader?    5c. 

2275.  Don't  Shy  Away.  Lite  really  isn't 
frightening.  Don't  be  a  timid 
soul.   5c. 


1539.  Do  Girls  Like  You?  If  you're  really 
popular,  they  will.  Do  you  need 
pointers?  5c. 

1514.  Personality  Rkport  Card.  In- 
cludes a  chart  lor  you  to  test  your 
personality  rating.   5c. 


VOI  It    II  A  I  K-  Altll.l  TV 


1658.  Do  Boys  Like  Yor?  Naturally  you 

want  them  to  like  you.  How  do 
you  rate?  5c. 
2269.  How  About  a  Date?  What  sweet 
music  to  your  ears.  Do  you  hear 
it  as  often  as  you  should?  5c, 
Know  Your  Man.  Every  date  is 
different,  and  the  popular  gal 
knows  how  to  have  fun  with  more 
than  one  fellow.  5c 


1532. 


U>(>9.  Going  Steady.  You've  got  a  steady 

follow  and  you  think  he  is  really 

grand — but    how   about    keeping 

things  that  way?  A  few  hints  will 

•    help.  5c. 

1228.  Rating  eor  Dating.  What  do  fel- 
lows think  of  you  as  a  date?  Do 
you  get  their  approval  or  are  you 
last  on  the  list  ?  Check  upon  your- 
self now.   5c. 


VOI  II    LOOKS 


2  253.  Let's  be  Lovely.  He  the  gal  with 
sparkle  in  your  eyes,  crisp  and 
rosy-fresh.  5c. 

1207.  Mirror  Magic.  Be  particular 
about  your  complexion — it's  really 
important,   5c. 

2268.  Glamour  eor  Glasses.  Wearing 
glasses  won't  make  you  a  wall- 
flower. Select  a  flattering  style, 
the  latest  in  frames,  and  be  the 
talk  of  the  crowd.    5c. 


2277.  FactsAbovt  Figures.  Watch  those 

extra  pounds !  5c. 
2.M2.  Clothes  Checkup.    Learn  how  to 

choose  a  wardrobe  that  does  the 

most  lor  you.    5c. 
2324.  Count  Your  Calories.   Can  your 

figure  stand  a  sundae,  nr  should 

you  order  lemonade?  5c 
1378.  The  Way  You  Wear  Voir  Hair. 

These  cutouts  will  help  you  chi  >i  ise 

your  hair  style.    5c. 


Mill     VOI   It    >■  K IN" 


Gentlemen     Preferred.      Girls 

aren't  the  only  people  with  prob- 
lems. Fellows  have  them,  too, 
and  here  are  the  hints  they  should 
have  on  etiquette  and  general 
behavior.  5c. 


Know  Your  Girl.  The  popular 
man  can  have  a  good  time  with 
all  the  girls.    5c. 

Ie  I  Were  a  Man!  Get  the  girl's 
viewpoint  about  the  pros  anil 
cons  of  a  good  date.    5c. 


VOI   II     IIOIM.S 


2270.    Nix  on   NECKING.    The  gal  in  the 

know  can  say  "no"  and  still  be 

popular.    5c. 
2272.   Memo  for  Manners.     Make  sure 

you  know  what  to  do  at  the  right 

time.    5c. 
1344.  Act  Your  Age.  High-school  babies 

are  on  everyone's  black  list  —  how 

about  you?  5c. 


2276.  Sub-Deb  Club  Handbook.  Think- 
ing about  a  club?  Here  are  all  the 
rules.    5c. 

2225.  Fun  and  Funds.  Money-making 
ideas  to  boost  your  club's  treas- 
ury.   5c. 

2306.  SPEAK  Up!  Does  conversation  leave 
you  tongue-tied?  Try  these  sug- 
gestions.   5c. 


voi  it  nx 


FUN  Outdoors.  Make  your  next 
party  an  outside  affair — it  will  be 
different  and  it  will  be  fun  I  5c. 

It's  A  Date  eor  a  Party.  A  party 
idea  for  every  holiday  on  tin-  cal- 
endar. Twelve  complete  plans  for 
gay  affairs.  5c. 

Let's  Eat.  The  food  you  serve 
helps  make  your  party  a  hit — try 
some  of  these  new  idea-.  Your 
gang  will  love  them!  5c. 

PARTIES  TO  Give.  Give  a  party 
that's  different  — give  a  party  that 
will  make  you  No.  1  hostess  in  the 
crowd.  10c. 

Let's  Have  a  Party.  And  let's 
make  it  a  party  that  is  really  fun  I 
Here  are  loads  of  helpful  idea-.  5c, 


1691.  Halloween  Antics.  It  isn't  too 
soon  to  begin  plans  for  the  biggest 
fun  night  of  the  year.  You'll  want 
these  ideas.  5c. 

2307.  Dance  Doin's.  Planning  dame-  is 
fun  when  you  have  all  the  sugges- 
tions right  at  your  finger  tips.  5c. 

1303.  Let's  Dance.  More  ideas  for  danc- 
ing parties  that  will  make  history ! 
Also  suggestions  for  mixers.  5c. 

2271.  Banquets  to  Give.  Includes  plans 
for  a  football  banquet,  junior- 
senior  banquets — even  an  initia- 
tion banquet.  10c. 

1377.  Games  io  Play'.  When  the  parts- 
lags,  it's  time  for  lively  games. 
Keep  this  book  on  hand  for  your 
next  get-together.  10c. 


THK    I'l.AVS    I  III      I  MIX. 


2308. 


Sixteen.  Only  six  gals  and  four 
fellows  are  needed  for  this  one-act 
play.  All  about  a  Sub-Deb  and  her 
first  big  moment  —at  the  skating 
rink!  10c. 
2309.  OBJECTIVE:  Johnny.  Two  gals  after 
the  same  fellow  make  this  one-act 


play.  Three  girls  and  two  fellows 
make  up  the  cast.  10c. 
1952.  Sub-Deh  Scoop.  A  paper  edited  es- 
pecially for  Sub-Debs.  Read 
about  other  club-,  gather  ideas 
for  your  own  group.  Orderacopy 
each  month.  5c. 


oi  ill  Cll    FEATURES 

Lists  are  sent  fret  on  request.  They  give  title,  number  and  price  of  nil  our  booklets  and  patterns. 


2008.  List  ok  Departmental  Booklets. 

For  your  home,  garden,  beauty, 
entertaining  and  child  can-. 

1695.  Sub-Deb  Booklet  Library. 
1660.  List  of  Journal   Hal  and    Bag 
Patterns. 

2333.   Children's  Patterns  List. 


2076. 


1571. 


Things-to-Wear    Patterns. 

Aprons,  blouses,  accessories. 
Reference  List  ok  Knitted  and 

Crocheted  Patterns. 
1752.  Handicraft  Pattern  List.  Things 

fur  you  to  make  for  your  home, 

your  children,  gifts  or  yourself. 


We -till  gladly  send  any  of these  booklet!  and  patterns  if  you'll  order  by  name  and  number.  They 
-will  be  mailed  anywhere  in  the  I '  niled  States  and  Canada  upon  receipt  of  stamps,  ca^h.  check  or 
money  order.  Do  not  send  stamped,  addres  led  envelopes  or  Savings  Stamps.  Readers  in  all  for- 
eign countries  should  send  International  Reply  C  oupons.  purchased  at  their  post  office.  Please 
address  all  requests  to  the  Reference  Library.  Ladies'  Home  Journal.  Philadelphia  5,  Penna. 
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Making  Marriage  Work 
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BY   CLIFFORD    IK.  ADAMS 

I'h    I).,   The  Pennsylvania  State  College.  Department  of  Psychology 

TRAINING    FOR    MAHHIAVE 

NEARLY  all  jobs  require  training.  Special  instruc- 
tion or  practical  experience— and  sometimes 
both  i-  essentia]  for  achievement  in  almost  all 
fields,  ^et  lor  the  one  occupation  which  sooner  or  later 
becomes  the  career  of  almost  all  women  —  that  of  house- 
wife there  are  no  formal  standards  of  proficiency 
whatever.  To  he  legally  eligible  lor  marriage,  a  girl  need 
only  have  attained  the  prescribed  minimum  age;  her 
qualifications  for  the  job  of  homemaker  are  not  inves- 
tigate! I. 

The  situation  is  the  more  paradoxical  because  real 
competence  as  a  housewife  demands  a  combination  of 
skills  and  aptitudes  far  more  varied  than  most  paid  jobs. 
To  be  a  qualified  homemaker  a  bride  should  at  the 
very  least  base  some  knowledge  ol  cleaning,  cooking, 
housekeeping,  child  care,  nursing — to  say  nothing  of  a 
mature  understanding  of  the  complex  relationship  of 
marriage  itself. 

Nor  are  men  much  better  prepared  for  their  jobs 
as  husbands.  Though  they  are  generally  trained  to 
discharge  their  first  obligation  —  that  of  earning  a 
living — other  requirements  are  left  to  the  indi- 
vidual, and  to  chance. 

The  ideal  spot  for  training  for  marriage  is  the  home. 
Here  we  have  the  facilities,  the  personnel  and  the  ex- 
ample. I  lowev  er,  under  modern  circumstances,  children 
do  not  automatically  acquire  in  their  homes  the  knowl- 
edge and  attitudes  they  need  to  prepare  them  for  a  sat- 
isfying  marriage  and  family  life;  a  deliberate  effort  is 
required  of  the  parents.  The  effort  is  well  worth  while;  if 
wives  and  husbands  (for  it's  a  man's  job,  too) made  the 
most  of  their  opportunity  to  prepare  their  children  for 
marriage,  our  climbing  divorce  rate  would  begin  to  drop. 
I'ilt\  years  ago,  you  could  take  it  for  granted  that  a 
boj  or  girl  of  marriageable  age  was  prepared  for  mar- 
riage. The  typical  circumstances  of  family  life  were 
such  that,  in  the  mere  process  of  growing  up,  children 
naturally  acquired  the  skills  and  attitudes  they  would 
need  in  their  own  homes  later  on.  Most  people  lived  on 
farms  or  in  small  villages,  where  family  life  was  the 
basis  of  everything.  Each  undertaking,  whether  paint- 
ing the  barn,  planting  the  garden  or  ordering  a  new 
piece  of  furniture  from  the  mail-order  catalogue,  was  a 
ramil)  enterprise  -bared  and  promoted  by  all. 

I  nder  such  circumstances,  every  child  perforce 
served  an  apprenticeship  in  preparation  for  marriage. 
A  daughter  learned  to  cook,  to  sew,  to  take  care  of  a 
home.  A  son  was  familiar  with  hammer,  saw  and 
machinery,  as  m  II  as  with  gardening,  working  in  the 
fields  and  i  ai  ing  for  animal-.  The  older  children  learned 
about  the  care  of  babies  b)  looking  after  their  younger 
brothers  and  sisters. 

Such  training  in  practical  skills  is  invaluable.  For 
the  lack  of  it.  many  a  modern  bride  is  reduced  to  tears 
when  i he-  dinner  fails;  many  a  young  mother  is  physi- 
cally and  nervouslj  exhausted  b\  the  sudden  responsi- 
bilit)  of  caring  for  her  new  babj  :  and  many  a  hu-band 
spends  money  which  he  can't  spare  on  household  re- 
pairs, because  he  lacks  the  -kill  to  do  these  little 
chores  himself. 

>  el  practical  knowledge  is  not  the  only  benefit  to  be 

il  from  this  kind  of  family  background.   The  child 

grows  up  in  an  atmosphere  of  mutual  affection  and 

lect,  of  problems  and  pleasure-  shared,  is  not  likely 


to  yearn  for  divorce  as  an  escape  from  minor  domestic 
irritations. 

Under  today's  circumstances,  what  can  you  do  to 
build  toward  stronger  family  life  for  yourself,  and  to- 
ward happy  marriages  for  your  children? 

•  Recognize  the  fact  that  one  of  the  strongest  influ- 
ences affecting  your  child's  chances  of  happiness  in 
marriage  is  the  example  you  set  now.  If  the  atmosphere 
in  your  home  is  one  of  affection — affection  between 
husband  and  wife  and  between  parent  and  child — that 
is  the  atmosphere  your  child  will  accept  as  natural  and 
will  try  to  attain  in  his  own  home. 

•  As  your  child  develops,  increase  his  responsibilities. 
Assign  him  regular  duties,  and  see  that  they  are  per- 
formed. Such  discipline  helps  him  acquire  in  youth  the 
habit  of  co-operation  for  the  family's  welfare. 

•  Sons  and  daughters  alike  should  he  taught  specific 
household  skills,  and  husband  and  wife  should  share 
the  teaching.  While  Johnny  helps  his  father  put  on  the 
screens,  or  mow  the  lawn,  Jane  can  bake  a  cake,  or  can 
set  the  table  for  company.  Both  the  skills  acquired  and 
the  feeling  of  family  solidarity  will  help  the  children 
achieve  harmony  in  their  own  homes  later  on. 

•  Give  them  a  part  in  family  planning.  If  you  are 
choosing  a  vacation  spot,  listen  to  their  opinions.  If 
you  can't  afford  both  the  game  room  they  want  and  the 
new  car  your  husband's  business  requires,  tell  them  so, 
and  explain  the  reasons  for  your  decision.  Don't  try  to 
shield  them  from  financial  worries;  give  them  their 
share — however  small — of  responsibility  for  the  fam- 
ily's welfare. 


ARK  YOU  A 

«.«MM>    HOUSEKEEPER? 

The  well-adjusted  wife,  or  one  who  has  had  good  train- 
ing from  her  mother,  usually  becomes  a  good  homemaker 
because  she  masters  her  housework.  Answer  these 
questions  with  a  thoughtful  yes  or  no  in  terms  of  what 
is  true  most  of  the  time. 


6. 

7. 
11. 
4. 

10. 

11. 

12. 

13. 

ll. 
IS. 

id. 
17. 

lit. 

19. 

20. 


Docs  arrival  of  unexpected  guests  upset  you? 
Are  you  a  "fussy*'  housekeeper? 
Does  your  work  pile  up  and  get  badly  behind? 
Do    you    complain    to    your    husband    about    being   over- 
worked? 

Do  you  kill  yourself  one  day,  loaf  the  next? 
Can  you  prepare  meals  from  stock  if  shopping  is  delayed? 
Do  you  have  several  household  skills  your  friends  envy? 
(Ian  you  share  two  evenings  a  week  with  your  husband? 
Do  you  always  know  how  your  budget  stands? 
Are  all  clothes  mended  before  laundering? 
Do  you  keep  remedies  and  medical  aids  in  a  definite  place? 
Are  there  two  comfortable  chairs  with  good  light  in  your 
living  room? 

Before  shopping,  do  you  carefully  list  your  needs? 
Is  your  work  conveniently  scheduled  for  saving  of  steps? 
Vre  you  neat  arid  clean  when  your  husband  returns  from 
work? 

Does  your  home  have  a  relaxing  "lived  in**  atmosphere? 
Are  your  meals  served  promptly  for  the  family's  con- 
\  Cllieiicc? 

Does    your    work    schedule    permit    flexibility    if  weather 

changes? 

Can    you   speed    unpleasant    tasks   by    thinking   of  other 

things? 

Docs  your  husband  think  you  are  a  good  housekeeper? 


The  first  5  questions  should  be  answered  "No,"  the 
last  15  "Yes."  With  17  or  more  correct  answers,  you 
are  a  homemaker,  not  just  a  housekeeper,  who  has  only 
13-16  right  answers.  A  score  of  12  or  less  is  rarely  the 
case  if  a  woman  really  loves  her  home  and  familv. 


Perhaps  you  alone  cannot  stabilize  American  family 
life,  but  you  can  stabilize  one  family — your  own.  By 
doing  so,  you  will  increase  your  children's  chances  of 
happiness  later  on. 

MALADJUSTED   COUPLES 

THE  word  "maladjustment"  is  applied  to  a  variety  of 
conditions  ranging  from  ordinary  worry  to  shell 
shock.  Like  "complex,"  "neurotic"  and  other  psycho- 
logical terms,  it  is  overworked  and  misunderstood. 

Adjustments,  in  the  psychological  sense,  can  be 
thought  of  as  habits,  or  ways  of  behaving,  which  people 
develop  to  satisfy  their  wants  and  serve  their  motives. 
Adjustments  become  bad — or  maladjustments — only 
when  in  some  way  they  fail  to  satisfy  individual  or 
social  requirements. 

In  marriage,  the  maladjustment  of  one  or  both 
partners  frequently  leads  to  unhappiness,  separation  or 
divorce.  A  wife  (or  husband)  may  seek  to  conceal  a 
deep  sense  of  inferiority  by  being  overaggressive — 
bossy,  argumentative  and  domineering.  Though  such 
behavior  may  lead  to  a  reputation  for  conceit,  it  is  ac- 
tually a  defensive  adjustment. 

Almost  everybody  avoids  uncomfortable  situations, 
but  some  individuals  carry  the  practice  to  such  an  ex- 
tent that  it  becomes  retreat,  and  normal  life  is  impos- 
sible. Because  it  is  surrender,  this  tvpe  of  maladjust- 
ment is  much  more  serious  than  defensive  behavior. 

Many  "nervous"  wives,  physically  sound,  develop 
the  habit  of  relying  on  delicate  health  to  get  the  sym- 
pathy and  attention  they  crave. 

The  true  hysteric  becomes  genuinely  ill  whenever  she 
(or  he)  is  faced  by  anything  unpleasant,  because  illness 
provides  a  socially  acceptable  way  of  escaping  the 
difficulty.  The  hysteric  is  not  shamming;  but,  because 
there  is  nothing  physically  wrong,  such  behavior  is 
likely  to  lead  to  family  quarrels  and'inisunderstanding. 

In  each  case,  the  maladjustment  is  a  device  used  to 
escape  or  relieve  some  unpleasant  situation.  All  of  us 
use  many  of  these  types  of  adjustment  to  some  extent. 
Even  the  hysteric's  behavior  seems  less  queer  when  we 
think  of  the  sudden  headaches  that  sometimes  over- 
take us  when  confronted  by  a  sudden  problem. 

If  you  suspect  that  you  are  maladjusted,  talk  things 
over  with  your  husband.  Confessing  your  worries  will 
at  least  bring  relief;  it  may  even  reveal  the  source  of  the 
trouble.  And  once  the  problem  is  understood,  a  solution 
can  often  be  found. 

Perhaps  your  husband  shows  signs  of  maladjustment. 
If  you  can  avoid  blaming  him,  you  have  taken  the  first 
step  toward  helping  him.  Now  try  to  determine  what  is 
lacking  in  bis  life.  It  may  be  he  doesn't  feel  appreciated, 
and  needs  more  praise  and  affection  from  you.  II  he 
isn't  happy  in  his  work,  perhaps  he  should  get  another 
position.  If  he  feels  insecure,  home  ownership  may 
be  worth  considering.  Interesting  him  in  a  hobby, 
getting  him  to  join  a  club,  and  taking  time  out  for 
social  activities  may  not  cure  him — but  they  will 
make  him  easier  to  live  with. 

DO   YOU    AGREE? 

My  fiance  and  I  are  not  sure  we  sliould  marry,  since 
ice  are  first  cousins.  It  e  are  both  25  and  have  dated 
for  six  years.  Are  such  marriages  illegal? 

Yes,  in  some  states,  but  not  where  you  live.  Assum- 
ing that  neither  has  hereditary  defects,  that  the  parents 
approve,  and  that  you  yourselves  will  have  no  feelings 
of  guilt,  I  see  no  reason  for  not  marrying;  but  talk  it 
over  with  your  physician,  minister  and  lawyer. 
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Dreaming  in  the  summer  shadows,  you  are  cool  ...  so  cool.  As  cool  as  flowers  in  a 

crystal  vase  .  .  .  cool  as  the  shimmering  texture  of  your  Pepperell  Peeress  Sheets! 
For  this  is  truly  "trousseau"  texture — each  inch  24  threads  finer  than  ordinary  percales. 
Pepperell  Peeress  Sheets  are  woven  for  this  precious  smoothness  of 
expensive  all-combed  yarns,  204  threads  in  each  square  inch.  High  thread  count,  firm  weave — 
that  also  means  extra  strength,  for  extra  wear!  Best  of  all,  at  today's  prices, 
Pepperell  Peeress  is  your  best  buy  in  quality  sheets.  At  any  price,  you  just  can't  buy 

more  exquisitely  loomed  American  percales.  In  white,  and  "personality  colors"! 
Pepperell  Manufacturing  Company,  Boston,  Massachusetts 
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STItKKT  DANCE  .  .  .  Here's  a  perfect  party  to  plan 
for  fun,  for  funds  or  both — and  it's  a  natural  for  big- 
group  planning  for  a  Sub-Deb  club,  youth  group  or  class  at 
school.  If  you've  never  had  a  street  dance  (it's  an  outdoor, 
under-the-stars  event — a  cross  between  a  sweater  hop  and 
a  small  carnival),  you've  missed  some  novel  excitement. 
Make  it  an  ordinary  swing-and-sway  affair,  or  plan  a  gala 
Square  Dance  Special,  with  the  fellows  coming  in  Levis 
and  bright  shirts  and  the  gals  in  their  best  full  skirts  and 
cotton  blouses,  like  dressed-up  country  cousins. 

The  first  step  in  making  plans  is  to  find  a  good  location, 
so  select  a  dead-end  or  little-used  street  in  your  neighbor- 
hood and  get  permission  from  the  city  street  commis- 
sioner in  your  town  to  hold  a  dance  there.  (Or  how  about 
a  cement  tennis  court  or  a  large  private  driveway  as  a 
dance  floor?)  If  it's  a  "straight"  dance,  get  a  teen-aged 
band  to  provide  music,  or  else  rent  a  record  player  and 
loud-speaker  system  for  an  evening.  If  it's  a  square  dance, 
check  your  town's  resources  to  find  a  square-dance  master 
of  ceremonies  who  can  be  hired,  complete  with  band  or 
records,  loud-speaker  and  a  "swing  your  partner"  lingo, 
to  set  the  pace  for  the  evening. 

Decorations  can  be  kept  simple  with  crepe  paper  and 
leafy  branches  twisted  round  the  lampposts,  lanterns  hung 
everywhere,  and  balloons  and  garden  flowers  dressing  up 
the  refreshment  booths  What's  for  sale  at  the  refreshment 
stands?  Why,  pink  lemonade,  of  course,  and  big  wax- 
paper  cones  of  carameled  corn  (you  can  make  it  yourself) 
to  keep  the  guests  on  the  side  lines  happy.  Or,  as  square- 
dance  fare,  sell  chilled  apple  cider,  taffy  apples  on  a  stick, 
and  big,  sticky  sugar  doughnuts.  Charge  50  cents  admis- 
sion per  couple  and  25  cents  for  spectators  who  just  want 
to  watch  the  fun.  (Little  brothers  and  sisters  admitted 
free  for  just  one  hour  before  bedtime.)  Let  everyone  in  on 
the  secret  that  it's  going  to  be  a  big  night.  The  bigger  the 
crowd,  the  more  fun  for  everyone — and  the  more  shekels 
your  club  will  take  in  for  the  evening ! 
I*  A  I* Kit  t  II  ASK  .  .  .  This  is  a  hare-and-hounds  kind 
of  outing,  over  the  hills  and  through  the  woods  with  some- 
thing more  substantial  than  rabbit  food  at  the  end  of  the 
trail.  It's  a  chance  for  the  track  team  and  their  long- 
legged  girl  friends  to  strut  their  stuff !  And  since  it's  more 
fun  to  stage  this  hunt  in  pairs,  get  the  guys  and  gals  to 
meet  at  the  hostess'  house  early  some  sunny  afternoon  for 
some  preliminary  paper  work.  Everyone  lends  a  hand 
(and  a  pair  of  scissors)  to  fill  four  large  gunny  sacks  with 
pieces  of  cut-up  newspaper.  You'll  need  plenty  of  paper, 
cut  about  four  inches  square,  to  mark  trail.  Pick  some 
rugged  woodsy  spot  outside  town  as  a  starting  place  (you 
may  have  to  bike  out  to  save  breath  for  the  chase).  Next 
give  two  speedy  "hares" — the  two 
fastest  fellows  in  the  crowd — a  half- 
hour  head  start.  These  two  boys  run 
as  a  pair  through  the  woods,  over  logs, 
round  ponds,  across  rivers — twisting, 
backtracking  and  going  in  circles — 
anything  to  confuse  the  "hounds" 
without  ever  completely  breaking 
trail.  The  hounds  come  bounding 
behind  at  a  leisurely  pace,  following 
the  trail  as  accurately  as  possible. 


"Slur  Light,  Star  Bright  .  .  . 

.  .  .  hIioiiM  I  let  liim  kiHa  me  good  night 
tonight?"  There's  no  quick-and-easy  re- 
sponse to  tliat  one — *o  why  not  check  the 
Sub-Deb  booklet,  Nix  <>*  Nb<  king,  No. 
22711.  for  advice?  Just  send  5c  to  the  Kef- 
erence  Lihrary,  Ladies'  Home  Journal, 
Philadelphia,  Pennsylvania.  Every  gal 
ought    to   know    a    few    quirk    answers! 


The  chase  comes  to  an  end  after  a  mile  or  two  in  some 
clearing  or  picnic  spot  where  the  two  hares  are  waiting 
with  full  picnic  baskets,  delivered  ahead  of  time.  Tell  the 
hounds  to  save  their  speed  for  the  last  dash,  because  the 
first  racing  couple  to  reach  the  clearing  is  awarded  a 
prize — how  about  a  matching  handkerchief-and-tie 
set,  with  the  gal  receiving  the  handkerchief  so  she  can  play 
twin  to  her  beau  boy  with  a  bright  neck  scarf? 

Now  it's  time  for  an  early  sunlight  supper  for  the  whole 
crowd,  with  cold  cookery  right  out  of  the  basket.  Every- 
one will  be  ravenous  after  the  chase,  so  provide  at  least 
two  big  Dagwood  sandwiches  per  person  (use  a  ground 
ham-and-pickle  spread  between  three  slices  of  whole-wheat 
bread)  and  don't  forget  the  big,  juicy  dill  pickles  and 
hard-boiled  eggs.  Add  cold  baked-bean  salad  packed  in- 
dividually in  paper  cups  with  lids,  all  set  to  be  eaten  with 
wooden  picnic  spoons.  It's  wonderful!  Then  settle  back 
for  a  real  treat  while  the  "hares"  roll  out  the  big  water- 
melon that's  been  cooling  under  the  shade.  Who  wouldn't 
run  a  mile  or  more  for  this  kind  of  finale? 
ill  \i  II  PARTY  .  -  .  The  wind,  sand  and  stars 
(plus  a  little  mood  music  on  the  accordion)  set  the  back- 
ground for  this  one  and  it's  all  as  glamorous  as  a  Guy 
Madison  movie.  Just  add  two  lunch  baskets,  swim  suits 
for  everyone  and  a  ball  and  bat  for  a  fast  game  of  softball 
just  before  the  sun  goes  down. 

This  is  the  kind  of  party  on  which  the  food  makes  the 
fun.  It's  a  feed-yourself  affair  with  picnic  hampers  packed 
with  the  kind  of  food  everyone  can  roast,  toast  and  im- 
provise himself.  Get  the  ex-boy  scout  in  your  crowd  to 
put  his  skill  to  the  fire  (better  ,bring  along  a  bag  of  char- 
coal to  give  it  a  good  cooking  glow)  and  pack  enough 
toasting  forks  or  long,  sharpened  green  sticks  for  all  the 
crowd  to  cook  with.  Toasted  cheese  cubes,  made  by  cut- 
ting cheese  into  one-inch  cubes,  wrapping  in  bacon  and 
broiling  until  bacon  is  crisp,  can  serve  as  warmer-uppers. 
As  the  main  course,  how  about  a  variation  on  the  classic 
"roast  doggie"?  Try  your  crowd  out  on  a  specialty  called 
Doggies  de  Luxe,  made  from  fat  frankfurters,  slit  halfway 
through  lengthwise  and  stuffed  with  a  small  piece  of  cheese 
before  toasting.  Serve,  all  crisp  and  crackling,  in  a  hot- 
dog  bun  spread  with  chopped-pickle  relish.  And  now  for 
dessert  (is  anybody  still  hungry?)  bring  out  the  green 
sticks  again  for  Date  Dreams,  a  sweet  bite  made  by  al- 
ternating pitted  dates  with  halved  marshmallows  on  the 
sticks  and  toasting  ver-r-y  slowly  over  the  fire.  Sound 
good?   It's  date  dreamy! 

Finish  off  the  evening  with  a  round-the-fire  musical 
spelldown,  either  in  couples  or  with  the  Perry  Como  of  the 
crowd  acting  as  "partner"  for  everyone.  Write  the  names 
of  popular  songs — plus  a  few  oldies — 
on  slips  of  paper,  let  each  team  of 
two  draw  a  slip  and  sing  the  first 
chorus  of  the  number  chosen  while 
the  whole  crowd  joins  in  on  the  sec- 
ond. No  prizes  necessary — just  di- 
vide up  the  evening's  fun  equally 
and  everyone  will  be  a  winner.  And 
don't  let  summer  go  by  without  at 
least  one  sundown-to-moonup  soiree 
to  mark  in  your  diary  as  "super"! 
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Test  FRESH  yourself  at  our  expense.  See  if  Fresh  isn't  more  effective, 
creamier,  smoother  than  any  deodorant  you've  ever  tried.  Only  Fresh  can  use 
the  patented  combination  of  amazing  ingredients  which  gives  you  this  safe, 
smooth  cream  that  doesn't  dry  out .  .  .  that  really  stops  perspiration  better. 
Write  to  FRESH,  Chrysler  Building,  New  York,  for  a  free  jar. 


Fresh 


CREAM     DEODORANT 
STOPS   PERSPIRATION 


LADIES'  HOME  JOURNAL 


August,  V\ 


10TS  of  things  for  your  home,  like  refrigerators,  stoves,  cabinets  and 
J  freezers,  are  made  of  steel .  .  .  but  you  don't  see  the  steel.  You  see, 
,  the  beautiful  finish  which  is  put  on  over  it.  But  it's  nice  to  know 
that  you've  got  the  strength  and  ruggedness  of  steel  under  that  finish, 
for  long  life  and  faithful  service.  And  if  the  article  you're  buying 
the  U  •  3  •  S  trade-mark,  you  can  be  sure  the  steel  under  the  finish 
>teel.  For  that's  what  the  U  •  S  •  S  trade-mark  means  .  .  .  that  the 
manufacturer  has  made  his  produci  >f  quality  steel. 


FOR  THE  VERY  BEST  GARDEN  TOOLS, 
sure  they're  made  of  U-SS  Steel. 


AMERICAN    BRIDGE    COMPANY      •      AMERICAN    STEEL   «    WIRE    COMPANY 

CYCLONE    FENCE    DIVISION   •    FEDERAL    SHIPBUILDING    *    DRY    DOCK    COMPANY 
ML    WELL    SUPPLY    COMPANY  •  TENNESSEE    COAL,    IRON    *    RAILROAD    COMPANY  •  vmvn    iurrn     v.«mr«n.   •  wnnsw    iimci   iicei    cxrwii    «.«mr#» 
'NIT  ED  STATES  STEEL  PRODUCTS  COMPANY- UNITED  STATES  STEEL  SUPPLY  COMPANY    UNIVERSAL  ATLAS  CEMENT  COMPANY-VIRGINIA   BRIDGE  COMPA 


CARNEGIE-ILLINOIS  STEEL  CORPORATION  -  COLUMBIA  STEEL  COMPANY 
GERHARD  STEEL  STRAPPING  COMPANY  •  NATIONAL  TUBE  COMPANY 
UNION    SUPPLY    COMPANY  -   UNITED    STATES   STEEL    EXPORT    COMPAI 
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WHAT  YOUTH  WANTS  MOST 


S?  Sltydetfi  7*te 


THAT  are  the  dominating  aims  and 
aspirations  of  young  boys  and  girls 
today?  What  qualities  of  mind  and 
spirit  do  they  most  admire  and  seek 
ar  themselves? 
An  extraordinary  opportunity  to  learn 
he  answers  to  these  questions  was  provided 
ecently  by  a  nation-wide  essay  contest, 
pen  to  high-school  seniors.  Nearly  two 
housand  papers  (1918)  were  written  in  an- 
«ver  to  the  following  question : 

"If  you  could  suddenly  acquire  supe- 
riority in  one  characteristic  or  ability, 
which  one  would  you  choose?  Describe 
this  characteristic  or  ability,  and  give 
reasons  for  your  choice." 

The  answers,  statistically  tabulated,  fall 
lto  the  following  categories: 

I.  The  largest  group  expresses  the  desire 
to  make  friends,  to  be  popular,  to*suc- 
ceed  in  human  relationships. 

II.  The  next  group  desires  musical  ability, 
chiefly  in  piano  playing  and  singing. 

The  rest  of  the  papers  are  pretty  miscel- 
neous  and  cover  a  wide  range,  from  the 
ery  vague  to  the  highly  specific.  At  one 
xtreme  stands  the  boy  who  wishes  for  "the 
Dility  to  entertain  so  well  that  I'll  be  a 
lidio  comedian  with  my  own  program  over 
nation-wide  network  at  8:30  Sunday  eve- 
|ng"  or  the  boy  who  wishes  to  improve  his 
pseball  so  that  he  can  "join  the  Brooklin 
fodgers."  At  the  other  extreme  are  papers 
cpressing  nothing 


give  you.  Whether  I  am  a  success  in  busi- 
ness or  not,  I  will  feel  myself  a  success  in 
life  if  I  have  the  ability  to  make  and  keep 
friends." 

Girls  share  evenly  with  boys,  the  survey 
showed,  the  ambition  to  achieve  friends. 
Some  feminine  variations  on  the  familiar 
theme  are :  the  ability  to  make  others  happy ; 
the  ability  to  forgive  and  forget,  not  to  bear 
grudges;  the  ability  to  "be  a  better  friend 
than  I  have  been  in  the  past,  and  not  to  talk 
about  people  behind  their  backs";  the  abil- 
ity to  "make  others  feel  at  ease  with  me"; 
to  "be  a  gracious  hostess,  like  my  mother." 
One  girl  envies  "the  wit  and  savoir-faire  of 
my  best  friend,  who  can  chatter  gaily  with 
strangers  while  I  am  dumfounded."  An- 
other longs  to  be  "the  kind  of  person  who 
always  sees  the  best  in  people."  Even  a 
stage  career  can  be  translated  into  a  form 
of  personal  popularity  plus  aid  to  mankind. 
Diana  aspires  to  "ascend  to  the  greatest 
heights  in  dramatics  .  .  .  because  I  would 
not  only  be  making  my  life  happy,  but  also 
helping  other  people,  making  them  forget 
about  themselves." 

It  is  interesting  that  the  survey  showed 
comparatively  few  girls  with  ambitions  to 
act,  and  not  one  who  specified  a  desire  for  a 
career  in  the  movies.  Possibly  the  high- 
school  senior  preparing  for  college  has  out- 
grown the  lure  of  the  klieg  lights. 

But  the  movies  and  the  radio  have  fos- 
tered one  powerful  urge,  among  both  girls 
and  boys.  That  is  the 


mL  The  greatest  doer  must  also  be  a 
■^  great  dreamer.  Of  eourse,  if  the 
dream  is  not  followed  by  aetion, 
then  it  is  a  bubble;  it  has  merely 
served  to  divert  the  man  from  doing 
something.  But  great  action  cannot 
take  place  if  the  man  has  it  not  in 
his  brain  to  think  great  thoughts,  to 
dream  great  dreams. 

—THEODORE  ROOSEVELT. 


ore  specific  than  the 

fcsire   "to  help  the 

lorld  "  or  "  to  be  more 

\ie  Jesus." 
Between  one  third 

(id  one  half  of  the 
ipers  clearly  show  a 
>minant  desire  for 
)pularityand  friend- 
i  ips,  for  understand- 

Ig  of  other  people, 
id  ease  in  getting 

long    with    them.        ■■■■■■■MM 
ley  call  it  by  many 

imes:  self-confidence,  self-assurance, 
smoothness,"  "the  ability  to  be  an  all- 
unded-out  person,"  "the  ability  to  know 
.d  understand  my  fellow-mankind."  One 
id  all  are  seeking  the  same  end,  with  a  fas- 
lating  variety  of  approaches.  Some  crave 
t  or  humor;  "personality,"  "dynamic 
;rsonality,"  even  "overwhelming  person- 
ify"; some  long  for  "the  ability  to  speak 

HI"  in  private  or  in  public;  for  a  better 
cabulary;  for  advanced  skill  in  mat  he- 
flics  ("so  that  I  could  explain  some  of 
je  mysteries  of  the  universe,  and  be  a 
jtter  member  of  society"). 

..ynie  writes  humbly  that  she  would  like 
'gain  friends  through  the  ability  to 
the  English  language,"  and  adds:  "I 
ve  a  greatly  defective  ability  to  grasp 
d  hold  vocabulary  of  any  kind." 
Wit,  or  humor,  is  the  quality  Jerry  en- 
s.  And  he  has  reasons.  He  longs  to  be- 

|  me  what  he  calls  a  "comidian,"  because 
can't  "get  up  at  a  party  and  start  crack- 
l  jokes  for  fifteen  or  twenty  minutes." 
i  admits  that  he  is  "good-looking,  rich, 
th  plenty  of  personality,"  but  adds  mourn- 
ily:  "But  the  one,  the  most  important 
ing  is:  I'm  not  funny.  ...  I'll  be  honest; 

|  other  reason  I  want  to  become  a  joker  is 
cause  my  girl  friend  likes  to  laugh,  and  I 
n  never  think  up  anything  funny  to  say. 
le  only  way  I  can  escape  this  phobia  is  to 
t  a  new  girl  friend." 

They  were  asked  to  give  the  reasons  for 
leir  choice  of  "characteristic"  or  "abil- 
r."  Some  of  them  state  their  reasons  with 
Arity  and  simplicity. 

|Tom  writes,  "There  is  a  feeling  of  secu- 
ly  in  having  friends  that  nothing  else  can 


desire  for  musical 
ability.  The  reasons 
for  desiring  musical 
ability  are  three : 
1 — personal  popu- 
larity; 
2 — success  among 
contemporaries; 
3 — public  recogni- 
tion. 
Among  the  musical 
aspirants,  more  than 
■■MMMMMMHM  half  wish  to  perform 
neither  for  their  pri- 
vate pleasure,  nor  for  professional  rea- 
sons, but  as  a  means  to  social  success,  "to 
be  the  life  of  the  party,"  or  in  even  more 
general  terms,  "to  help  other  people." 

The  boys  who  aspire  to  be  musicians  are 
far  less  numerous  than  the  girls.  Some  of 
them  take  a  very  practical  view  of  the  ac- 
complishment they  envy.  Writes  one: 

"  If  my  wish  were  strong  enough  to  make 
me  a  Jose  Iturbi  or  a  Carmen  Cavallero,  so 
much  the  better.  How  I  envy  these  men ! 
They  are  earning  almost  fabulous  salaries 
for  doing  the  work— if  work  it  is— which 
they  most  desire." 

Another  boy  describes  himself  as  a  saxo- 
phonist, "no  expert,  but  I  haven't  been 
pestered  by  the  neighbors— yet ! "  He  adds: 
"One  of  my  main  ambitions  is  to  have  a 
name  band.  Most  adults  wish  to  earn  money 
fast.  Well,  here's  your  big  chance.  If  you're 
lucky,  you  might  find  yourself  playing  in  a 
cafe,  or  a  night  club.  Now  all  you  have  to  do 
is  to  go  to  Hollywood,  or  New  York,  and 
get  yourself  known  there." 

That's  all.  The  Great  American  Dream 
of  easy  money  has  a  new  twist.  By  a  sort 
of  spontaneous  generation,  the  "name 
band"  springs  into  being,  and  then  one 
finds  oneself  in  a  cafe,  or  a  night  club,  or 
Hollywood,  or  New  York. 

The  touching  thing  about  these  musical 
fantasies  is  their  naive  and  wistful  reitera- 
tion of  the  old  desire  for  popularity.  One  girl 
writes:  "Singing  is  also  of  great  value  m 
friendly  get-togethers,  and  a  singer  is  always 
a  help  in  making  any  social  affair  a  success." 
From  the  vantage  point  of  middle  age, 
almost  anyone  canrecall  a  social  affair  where 
a  singer  was  not  a  help.  As  Conrad  writes: 
"Ah,  vouth,  youth!"  the  end 
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Easy  to  see... 
Easy  to  set ! 
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m30  seconds 

HEATS  QUICKER,  STAYS  HOTTER,  IRONS  FASTER 

Until  you've  used  Sunbeam  Ironmaster,  you've  no  idea  how 
much  faster  and  easier  ironing  can  be.  No  waiting  for  it  to 
heat  up— it's  ready  to  go  in  a  split  minute,  and  always  delivers 
the  correct,  steady  heat  for  whatever  fabric  you're  ironing. 
That's  why  you  finish  quicker,  feeling  fresher 
with  a  Sunbeam  on  the  job. 

SUNBEAM  HAS the  Thumb-tip  Heat  Control  Dial  up  in 
the  handle,  where  it  is  always  cool  and  convenient. 
Easy-to-see.  Easy-to-set.  A  finger-touch  sets  it  for 
the  correct,  safe  heat  you  want. 

SUNBEAM  HAS  the  Quick,  Steady  Heat  made  possible 
by  Double-Automatic  Heat  Control,  an  exclusive 
Sunbeam  invention.  Heats  faster — but  never  over- 
heats. Reaches  safe  Low  Heat  for  rayons  in  30 
seconds,  quick  High  Heat  for  heavy,  damp  linens 
in  2V4  minutes. 

IN  ADDITION,  IT  HAS  the  air-cooled,  wrist-resting 
handle  .  .  .  larger  ironing  surface  .  .  .  permanently 
attached  cord  set  .  .  .  new  streamlined  beauty. 

See  your  dealer. 


QUICK 
steady  High 
heat  for 
your  heavy, 
dampened 
linens. 
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>  SUNBEAM  CORPORATION,  Dept.  50,  Chicago  50,  Illinois  •  Canada:  321  Weston  Rd.  Sc, Toronto  9 


Famous  for    tfuiSeBm    TOASTER,   MIXMASTER,  COFFEEMASTER,  WAFFLE  BAKER,  etc. 


LADIES'  HOMi:  JOl K\AL 
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Jusf  see  the  difference! 
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Now  lifetime  Oxydol  washes  Clothes 


to  a  new  whiteness  the  very  first 


time 


then  keeps  'em 
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The  secret  is  Oxyc/ots 
new  washing  action  / 


/Pi 


Never  again  will  clothes  get 

that  dull  gray  look 

the  way  they  used  to  do! 


New  "lifetime"  Oxydol  has  a  new  washing  action  that  makes 
something  wonderful  happen  inside  your  washing  machine. 
The  very  first  wash,  you'll  see  even  dull,  yellowed  clothes 
turn  dazzling  white  again.  Your  very  whitest  clothes  wash  to 
a  brilliant  new  white.  Colors,  too,  take  on  a  new  brightness. 

And  every  time  you  wash  your  clothes  in  "lifetime"  Oxydol, 
they  take  i  a  brilliant  new  whiteness!  Yes  . . .  week  after 
week  .  .  ,d     nth  after  month  . . .  clothes  keep  white  for  life! 

Think  w  t  that  means!  Never  again  will  clothes  get  that  dull 
gra  cay  they  used  to  do. 

But  remember,  only  a  soap  like  Oxydol  with  its  new  washing 
action  .  .  .  ran  do  this  for  your  wash.  Get  "lifetime"  Oxydol 
—  and  try    t  today! 


Fifty  Years  Ago 
in  the  Journal 


IN  August,  1898,  the  four-month- 
old  Spanish-American  War  ended. 
The  U.  S.  lost  2803  men;  a  little  over 
300  from  battle  wounds,  and  over 
2400  from  disease.  Elsewhere  in  the 
world,  the  Czar  of  Russia  proposed 
a  disarmament  conference,  and 
Wilhelmina  became  eighteen  and 
the  Queen  of  Holland. 

"Now  that  warm  weather  is  at 
hand,  and  women  are  tired  of  the 
conventional  receptions  and  teas, 
and  it  is  too  hot  for  continuous 
dancing,  the  possibilities  of  the 
veranda  should  not  be  overlooked," 
crisply  advises  the  JOURNAL  of  Au- 
gust, 1898. 

Infants''  clothes:  "An  infant  dressed 
according  to  the  most  modern  ideas 
will  wear  a  shirt  of  fine  all-wool, 
diaper,  band  of  wool  flannel,  a  high- 
necked  and  long-sleeved  slip,  and  a 
second  sleeveless  garment.  Over  this, 
a  nainsook  slip  and  a  fine  wool  night- 
gown," says  Emma  Hooper. 

Chides  Ruth  Ashmore:  "I  confess 
to  be  provoked  when  I  think  of  all 
the  money  spent  on  lotions,  creams 
and  powders  which  have  nothing 
like  as  good  an  effect  upon  the 
skin  as  a  tepid  bath  with  a  good 
soap  taken  at  least  once  a  week." 

"Ice  cream  may  be  colored  blue,  but 
I  cannot  imagine  that  this  would  be 
even  artistic,"  remarks  cooking  ex- 
pert Mrs.  Rorer  to  an  inquiring 
reader. 

Care  of  the  fingernails:  "The  ridic- 
ulously long  nail,  which  looks  like 
a  claw,  is  entirely  out  of  fashion. 
Take  the  least  little  bit  of  red  nail 
paste  and  smear  the  tiniest  morsel 
on  each  nail.  Then  sprinkle  with  a 
pinch  of  powder  and  polish." 

Remarks  Ruth  Ashmore:  "At  a 
certain  age  the  average  boy  has  a 
slight  inclination  to  laugh  at  reli- 
gion. This  boy  stands  sadly  in  need 
of  special  personal  influence  from  a 
devoted  sister." 

"I  consider  coffee,  as  it  is  usually 
made  in  the  American  family — strong 
and  from  the  pure  bean — an  injurious 
drink,  especially  for  nervous  people," 
believes  Mrs.  Rorer.  "Why  not  a  cup 
of  clear  hot  water?" 
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AS  the  multitude  of  readers  who  fol- 
-£*-  low  lt„  I  It  tlills  Teaaue'n  Con- 
versation Piece  in  the  JOURNAL  each 
month  have  no  doubt  discerned  (their 
mouths  watering  as  they  make  notes 
for  future  parlies),  the  pictures  are 
taken  on  location — the  location  in 
most  cases  being  the  Teagues'  own 
place  in  the  Hunterdon  County  hills 
of  New  Jersey,  fifty  miles  or  so  from 
the  Workshop  here  in  New  York.  And 
as  readers  refer  in  this  issue  to  page 
160,  where  Mrs.  T.  is  holding  forth, 
they  will  see  what  happened  when 
the  sun  finally  came  out — the  sun 
for  which  everybody's  wailing  in  the 
picture  above;  Mrs.  Teague  sitting 
down  front  on  the  steps,  and  around 
her  photographers,  models  and  help- 
ers. What  they're  waiting  for  as  much 
as  for  sunlight  is  for  the  time  picture- 
taking  is  finished  and  they  can  pitch 
into  those  hamburger  specials.  There 
has  to  be  much  more  food  than  meets 
the  reader's  eye  in  the  magazine,  Ruth 
says,  for  after  the  JOURNAL  workers 
have  taken  the  pictures  and  gone  back 
to  the  city,  neighborhood  friends  of 
the  Teagues  begin  dropping  in  to  pass 
on  Ruth's  masterworks  of  the  month — 
a  regular  ceremony  out  there  in  Hun- 
terdon County.  Which  means  that  one 
complete  portion  gets  hidden  away,  so 
that  when  Walter  Unrn-in  Teaaue. 
the  celebrated  industrial  designer 
of  many  things  which  you  use,  gets 
home  from  town,  he'll  know  what  his 
wife's  been  up  to  this  time  for  the 
JOURNAL. 

Mara  Lea  Vaae  reads  the  maga- 
zines— including  the  New  Yorker.  Faced 
with  the  problem  of  providing  a  birthday 
cake  for  I.««r«  ton  Braakman 
which  could  be  cut  into  many  portions, 
she  remembered  Cartoonist  Steiabera'n 


The  cast,  of  this  dinner  party  has   earned   some  of  .Mrs. 
Teague's  good  cooking  for  one  of  her  Conversation  Pieces. 


drawing  of  the  woman  ivho  ran  out  of 
space  and  had  to  bake  another  cake  to 
make  room  for  the  end  of  "Happy  Birth- 
day." Result:  70  people  had  their  cake 
and  ate  it  too. 

Friends  of  Maru  litis  s  were  at  the 
home  recently  of  one  of  the  country's 
leading  industrialists  when,  on  the  dot 
of  eight,  the  butler  an  no  u  need  dinner, 
though  several  guests  had  hardly  re- 
moved their  wraps — and  the  chief 
guest,  Henerul Kisenhairer,  had  yet 
to  arrive.  As  the  parly  promptly  pro- 
ceeded to  the  dining  room,  the  host 
explained  that  his  home  was  now 
staffed  entirely  with  union  employees, 
and  that  the  chef,  especially,  was  very- 
particular  about  having  dinner  right 
on  lime.  In  fact,  he  had  put  it  in  his 
contract. 

In  1870  there  were  nearly  2,000,000 
wage-earning  women  in  the  U.  S.,  mostly 
in  domestic  service.  Today  17,000,000 
women  hold  jobs — more  than  one  quar- 
ter of  the  working  population.  .  .  . 
There  are  more  than  2,000,000  twins  in 
this  country.  .  .  .  According  to  Chi- 
cago police  captain  Timathu  l.une. 
his  sixty  policewomen  are  more  effi- 
cient than  his  men  cops — "They're  so 
darn  stubborn  it's  only  natural  they 
should  keep  on  digging  at  even  the 
smallest  clue!"  .  .  .  Portland,  Oregon, 
got  its  name  by  the  toss  of  a  coin — 
heads,  it  would  be  Portland;  tails,  Bos- 
ton. ...  A  mouse's  heart  beats  600 
times  a  minute,  and  he  dies  in  two  or 


three  years.  An  elephant's  heart  has  28 
beats  to  the  minute,  and  he  lives  sev- 
enty or  a  hundred  years.  Great  athletes 
have  slow  hearts,  45  to  50  beats  a  min- 
ute. .  .  .  If  all  the  magazines  published 
by  The  t'urtis  l'ublinhiaa  tampanii 
in  the  last  twelve  months  were  piled 
up,  they  would  form  3400  stacks,  each 
as  high  as  the  Empire  State  Building. 

When  a  Ulrtt.  Ferrin  came  in  with 
a  couple  of  her  new  collapsible  hats  to 
show  to  II  turn  t "ruirell  Xorman  and 
Kara  O'I.earu,  she  told  them  how 
she'd  got  t  he  idea  from  country  girls  in 
Switzerland,  who'd  be  strolling  along 
under  these  great  wide-brimmed  hats, 
when  all  of  a  sudden  the  hats  would 
disappear.  In  her  version,  what  holds 
the  outer  brim  in  shape  is  a  circle  of 


Steinberg-inspired  birthday  cake  for  Laura  Lou  Brookman. 


Sleight-oJ -hand  bonnet. 

the  kind  of  springy,  nonnesting  piano 
wire  they  use  for  deep-sea  sounding: 
you  twist  it  into  a  figure  8,  fob!  the 
two  halves  together,  and  stick  the 
whole  hat  in  your  pocket.  At  midday  . 
you  wear  the  hat  on  lop  of  y  our  head; 
when  the  sun's  at  your  back  you  wear 
it  halo-fashion,  like  Nora.  The  hat 
comes  in  two  sizes — mother  ami 
daughter. 

In  the  course  of  getting  together  ma- 
terial for  an  article  on  shy  celebrities, 
I.  tnii.se  lleajamin  found  herself 
waiting  backstage  at  the  hit  play  Har- 
vey to  interview,  between  the  acts,  that 
shyest  of  all  actors— ,lame*  Stewart. 
Too  late  to  do  anything  about  it,  as 
the  curtain  came  down,  Mrs.  B.  sud- 
denly noticed  that  her  slip  was  showing 
all  around,  and  here  was  jimmy  coming 
up  to  greet  her.  Ordinarily  calm,  cool 
and  collected,  for  once  she  was  flus- 
tered; while  Jimmy,  sensing  the  situa- 
tion, was  the  soul  of  self-possession  and 
poise.  Shyly,  he  had  Mrs.  B.  feeling  at 
ease  in  no  time  at  all. 


(foddtfi  aSout  people  yea  &*&&,  edifoia  you  lt6e  and  cv6at  aoe&  ctt  ctt  Tteev  0fyo*6. 
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BECAUSE    SHE    WAS    (Hit    AND    WISE,  ADELINE    KNEW    WHAT   A    YOUNG    WOMAN    WANTS    PROM 
LOVE— AND   WHAT  SHE    WILL   DO    TO   «ET  IT.     *    THE    JOURNAL'S  COMPLETE-IN-ONK-LSSUE    NOVEL 
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I  AM  dead,"  the  old  woman  said.  "I  cling  to  the  world  like 
that  moss  on  the  oak  out  there,  but  I  am  dead,  Charles. 
Please  do  not  flatter  me.  I  have  good  bones  and  they 
have  served  me  well.  My  shoulders  have  no  hunch  and 
my  knuckles  have  no  knots.  But  there  is  no  blood  in  my 
veins — tbere  is  no  feeling  in  me.  When  one  no  longer 
cares  for  anything  or  anybody,  one  is  dead." 

"I  don't  believe  you,  Aunt  Adeline,"  Charles  said.  "You 
are  the  only  one  in  the  whole  family  that  I  could  come  to.  I 
don't  ask  favors  of  dead  people." 

"You  will  please  ask  no  favors  of  me.  I  can  recall  when  I 
was  fond  of  you,  Charles,  but  it  is  a  memory  and  has  nothing 
to  do  with  you,  sitting  there  on  the  middle  of  your  back  in 
those  disreputable  clothes.  Ten  years  ago  I  would  have  sent 
you  packing  till  you  made  yourself  more  respectable.  Now 
you  have  nothing  to  do  with  me.  I  am  too  old.  I  do  not  care." 

He  did  not  move  from  his  slouching  position  in  the  big 
chair.  He  said  with  a  touch  of  sharpness,  "If  garrulity  is  a 
sign,  as  they  say,  then  perhaps  you  are  old." 

But  she  did  not  rise  to  that.  She  sat  erect  and  ancient 
in  her  clothes  that  still  had  style  and  an  air  of  grandeur, 
and  there  was  no  change  in  her  remote  politeness.  "Yes," 
she  said  only. 

"I've  come  two  hundred  miles  to  see  you.  No  one  told  me 
you  were  dead." 

"No  one's  noticed." 

He  laughed.  He  had  a  pleasant  face,  long  and  hard  of 
flesh,  with  a  small  fair  mustache.  He  had  light-blue  eyes  that 
looked  tired.  "But  you  noticed.  You  notice  everything,  Aunt 
Adeline.  And  if  it  doesn't  mean  anything  to  you,  it  means 
everything  to  me.  I'd  rather  have  you  notice,  not  caring, 
than  all  the  rest  put  together,  caring  but  not  seeing." 

"You  were  always  one  to  cajole,  Charles." 

"You  don't  even  want  to  hear?  It  would  serve  you  right 
if  I  walked  out  and  said  to  myself,  The  old  dodo's  dead!' " 

A  ghost  of  a  smile  touched  the  old  woman's  thin  rouged 
lips.  "That's  what  you  call  me— 'the  old  dodo'?"  she  asked. 


"No.  I'm  trying  to  make  you  ashamed  of  yourself.  I  call 
you  'darling,  wicked  Aunt  Adeline.'" 

"How  old  are  you,  Charles?" 

"Thirty-four.  As  you  know.  The  day  and  the  hour,  too,  I 
expect." 

"Old  enough,  I  should  think,  not  to  depend  on  others  to 
solve  your  problems." 

He  seemed  to  sink  farther  into  the  deep  chair  while  the 
tiredness  of  his  eyes  spread  over  his  whole  face.  "There's  no 
answer  to  that  one,  Aunt  Adeline.  I  am  old  enough,"  he  said 
at  last.  "But  this  has  never  happened  to  me  before.  Perhaps 
fate  won't  leave  the  decision  up  to  me  anyway.  It's  quite 
possible." 

"You  didn't  pick  up  malaria  during  the  war,  Charles? 
Your  eyes  have  that  look.  I  remember  your  Great-uncle  Elli- 
son who  was  in  the  war  with  the  Filipinos.  His  eyes  had 
the  same  look." 

"No,  1  didn't  pick  up  malaria.  I  was  in  England  and  Ger- 
many most  of  the  time,  you  know.  No,  I'm  not  ill,  Aunt  Ade- 
line. Not  that  way.  I'm  jittery,  a  little,  but  I  think  I'm  quite 
sane.  I  don't  yearn  toward  a  psychiatrist  or  anything  like 
that.    I  only  yearn  toward  your  worldly  wisdom." 

"I  see.  Well,  you  might  as  well  tell  it.  I  can  see  you  have 
every  intention  of  doing  so,  no  matter  how  much  I  protest  my 
indifference." 

He  was  still  for  a  long  time.  His  hands  on  the  chair  arms 
looked  very  limp  and  weary.  "Would  you  come  down  to  the 
farm  for  a  week  or  two,  Aunt  Adeline?"  he  asked  finally. 

"The  farm?  Certainly  not!  I  stick  to  my  own  home,  as  a 
person  my  age  should.  Besides,  I  have  no  passion  for 
Nature — nor  for  your  family  either,  Charles." 

"I  know.  You  have  no  passion  at  all,  or  so  you  say.  But 
if  your  memory  still  remains  intact,  you  do  remember  what 
passion  is,  don't  you?" 

"Yes,  Charles,  I  remember.  .  .  .  But  if  your  too  sudden 
marriage  has  not  turned  out  satisfactorily,  I  can  do  nothing 

about  it."  (Continued  on  Page  68) 
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Two  ounces  (5c  worth)  of  MPF  equals  in  nu- 
trition   a    meal    ol    beef,    pea-,    potatoes,    milk. 


Chuckie,  two   years  old.  likes  the  can  as  well 
as  the  food,  -et  a  record  for  no  colds  on  MPF. 


Bobby,    nine,    rowed   hr  wasn't   going   to   like 
MI'I  .  said  after  trying  it,  "I  ate  it.  didn't  [?" 


on  my  man 


Mrs.  Fahertj  used  MPF  largely  in  hamburgers, 
.  fish  cakes  and  soup,  called  it  a    super-stretcher." 


BY    ELEANOR    FAHERTY 

THIS  is  the  diary  of  a  housewife  of 
Hopewell,  N.  J.,  and  her  adventures  last 
March  with  MPF — a  soybean  food  base 
now  primarily  used  to  fight  hunger  and 
disease  abroad  by  the  Quakers,  by  LARA, 
other  relief  agencies  and  by  the  United  States 
Government.  Because  it  can  be  cooked  over  a 
candle  flame,  because  it  keeps  indefinitely, 
because  of  its  low  cost  and  satisfying  flavor. 
Paul  de  Kruif  has  nicknamed  it  "the 
modern  manna."  It's  produced  for  the 
nonprofit    Meals   for  Millions  Foundation. 


DIARY 

Marrh  2.  An  editor  of  the  Journal  visited 
me  today  and  asked  me  to  try  a  new  food 
called  Multi-Purpose  Food.  It  is  a  pro- 
tein "base"  food  or  food  extender,  fortified 
with  vitamins  and  minerals,  is  supposed  to 
be  pleasant-tasting,  inexpensive  and  can  be 
kept  without  refrigeration.  It  is  made 
chiefly  of  soybeans,  onions  and  spices,  and 
millions  of  meals  of  it  have  been  sent  abroad 
to  feed  the  hungry.  Bob  studied  the  MPF 
idea  over  at  night  and  decided  with  me  that 
it  is  well  worth  trying.  He's  a  meat-and- 
potato  man:  needs  plenty  of  energy  for  his 
work  at  the  factory.  But  it  should  help  re- 
duce our  food  bill — it's  amazing  how  much 
an  average  family  spends  on  only  the  most 
essential  foods.  We  spent  an  average  of  S22 
a  week  last  month  at  the  grocery  store;  and 
after  all,  we  budget  on  only  $40  a  week  in- 
come. And  MPF  will  also  give  us  a  good 
supply  of  vitamins  we  may  not  be  getting 
otherwise.  I  figured  out  Bobby  and  Chuck 
can  do  without  their  A  and  D  vitamins  if 
the)  have  two  meals  a  day  of  MPF.  Shall 
begin  March  5 — my  day  for  shopping  for  a 
week's  supply  of  groceries 
Marrh  3.  Discussed  project  with  mother 
and  friends.  I  think  it  will  be  interesting 
and  feel  it  may  help  other  people  on  a  low 
budget  or  for  food-distributing  centers. 
Bobby,  who  at  nine  knows  simply  every- 
thing. sa\s  he  is  not  going  to  like  it. 


Marvh  4.  Worked  out  several  menus  and 
recipes  for  MPF. 

Marrh  5.  Cooked  )  3  cup  MPF  in  1  cup  water 
to  try  it;  is  easily  cooked  and  has  an  appetiz- 
ing smell.  Had  small  piece  of  broiled  fillet  of 
mackerel  left  from  lunch,  which  I  used  with 
1H  cups  MPF,  some  onion  and  potato,  and 
made  fish  cakes.  They  were  delicious.  Bobby 
and  Chuckie  enjoyed  them  as  well  as  Bob 
and  I.  They  fry  up  very  crisp  on  the  outside, 
soft  and  tasty  on  the  inside.  As  a  first  course, 
I  added  2  tablespoons  MPF  to  noodle  soup 
(package)  before  cooking.  The  MPF  added 
body  to  the  soup,  gave  it  a  pleasant  oniony 
flavor. 

March  s.  Made  sausage  pies — an  old  favor- 
ite— but  used  only  M  pound  sausage,  whereas 
usually  use  at  least  lA  pound.  Used  1  cup 
cooked  MPF.    Good. 

Marrh  7.  Tried  MPF  in  tomato  soup.  This 
is  good  and  very  economical,  because  it's 
practically  a  meal  in  itself.  I'm  really  en- 
joying cooking  with  MPF  and  we  are  liking 
the  food. 

Marrh  8.  Alice  and  Donna  here  today  for 
lunch.  Had  1  pound  ground  meat,  so  mixed 
up  a  meat  loaf,  adding  1  cup  MPF.  Felt  a 
little  shaky  about  serving  guests,  but  told  all 
when  Mice  had  finished  her  second  serving 
of  meat  loaf.  Said  she  would  be  interested 
in  using  it,  as  she  has  three  grown  men  to 
cook  for  besides  her  two  daughters.  At  sup- 
pertime  served  it  cold  and  Bobby  kept  ask- 
ing for  more.  Bobby  has  been  the  real  test 
for  MPF — because  if  he  likes  it,  it  has  to 
be  good! 

Marrh  ».  For  lunch  today  I  cooked  1  cup 
MPF  and  mixed  it  with  li  pound  sausage, 
little  onion  and  parsley.  Made  sausage  pat- 
ties, which  I  really  liked  better  than  plain 
sausage.  The  MPF  took  away  the  sharp, 
spicy  tar-te  of  sausage,  but  did  not  spoil  the 
good  tar-te.  MPF  definitelv  blends  in  with 
any  kind  of  meat  and  is  a  wonderful  ex- 
tender. I  must  try  some  vegetable  dishes 
with  it. 

Marrh  to.  Had  just  a  little  roast  pork  left 
over  and  so  ground  it,  mixed  it  with  1  cup 
MPFand  used  the  fish-cake  method,  substitut- 
ingmeat  for  the  fish.  These  w  ere  very  good — 
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makes  so  much  out  of  so  little.  I  like  the 
crispness  MPF  gives. 

March  12.  For  lunch  today  I  used  a  recipe 
for  Chinese  MPF,  using  a  little  salmon,  cab- 
bage and  tomatoes,  with  onion  and  green 
pepper.  We  weren't  too  fond  of  this — 
neither  Bob  nor  I  like  Chinese-style  food. 
For  dinner  I  used  the  remaining  salmon  in 
MPF  fish  cakes,  which  we  like  very  much. 
Bob's  mother  had  dinner  with  us  and 
thought  they  were  very  good  too.  Actually, 
\i  cup  salmon,  combined  with  MPF,  served 
5  people! 

March  13.  I  am  beginning  to  think  auto- 
matically of  MPF  as  a  necessary  part  of  each 
meal — like  I  must  always  have  potatoes. 
Now  I  think  of  the  meat  I  am  having  and  can 
I  extend  it  with  a  cup  of  MPF.  I  know  I  have 
saved  buying  meat  for  at  least  three  meals 
(a  week)  and  have  had  good  meals  by  using 
the  MPF  and  a  small  portion  of  meat  or  fish. 
Today  for  lunch  I  used  only  Vi  pound  ham- 
burger, 1  cup  MPF,  a  little  onion,  parsley, 
salt  and  pepper,  and  had  sufficient  for  four 
people.  Tonight  for  dinner  with  just  M  cup 
chicken,  ground,  mixed  with  1  cup  MPF, 
onion,  parsley,  a  little  flour,  salt  and  pepper, 
I  had  grand  croquettes  which  all  of  us 
liked — and  the  chicken  alone  would  have 
served  but  one  person! 
March  14.  Made  onion  soup  with  MPF.  It 
was  good,  but  the  children  didn't  like  it 
any  better  than  they  like  any  onion  soup. 
Mar<h  is.  Today  I  added  1  cup  cooked 
MPF  to  lA  pound  hamburger,  had  the  patties 
for  lunch  and  still  have  enough  for  our 
lunch  tomorrow.  (Usually  it's  a  pound  a 
lunch.)  On  figuring  my  weekly  food  bill,  I 
have  saved  over  $2.00  on  what  I  usually 
spend.  I  have  used  MPF  in  one  meal  each 
day.  A  food  bill  could  be  cut  $4.00  a  week,  I 
believe,  if  MPF  were  used  in  at  least  two 
meals  a  day. 

March  m.  Tried  a  meat-cake  recipe  with  1 
cup  MPF  added.  MPF  really  improved  the 
flavor  of  this  dish  as  well  as  "stretching"  it 
farther.  We  all  enjoyed  this  dish.  Think  I'll 
try  using  MPF  several  times  a  day. 
March  17.  Reheated  roast  beef  in  gravy 
and  served  it  on  hot  MPF.   Children  didn't 


PHOTOS    BY    Jl-KKY   COOKE 

The  Faherty  family  eat  an  MPF  dinner  de  luxe.  In  Europe  and  Asia,  hungry  people 
eat  it  plain  or  stew  it  with  greens.  MPF's  father:  Clifford  Clinton,  of  Los  Angeles; 
developer:  biochemist  Dr.  Henry  R.  Borsook,  of  California  Institute  of  Technology. 


like  this  too  well.  Bob  and  I  prefer  it  mixed 
in  loaves,  meat  cakes  and  browned  in  fat. 
Works  out  swell  in  any  favorite  meat-ball 
recipe  to  use  with  tomato  sauce  and  spa- 
ghetti, which  we  had  for  dinner  at  night. 
March  111.  Becky,  one  of  my  girl  friends, 
came  for  tea  this  afternoon  and  I  served 
small  rolls  filled  with  a  good  meat  filling — 
I  ground  a  can  of  luncheon  meat,  used  over 
half  of  it  for  my  luncheon  loaf  and  the  re- 
mainder used  with  ground  sweet  pickles  and 
a  little  cooked  MPF  and  mayonnaise  for  my 
rolls.  Both  Becky  and  I  enjoyed  them.  One 
nice  thing  about  MPF  is  the  fact  that  it  can 
be  cooked  and  stored  in  the  refrigerator 
until  you  are  ready  to  mix  it  with  your  recipe. 
It  also  reheats  perfectly. 
Marvh  19.  Served  MPF  tomato  soup  for 
lunch.  This  is  so  good  and  yet  costs  only 
about  ten  cents  for  four  servings.  Used  Yi 
can  tuna  in  my  salad — remaining  tuna  goes 
in  MPF  fish  cakes  for  dinner.  These  I  pre- 
pared ahead  of  time — stored  in  refrigerator 
until  dinnertime.  I  shall  always  use  MPF 
with  fish — flavors  blend  perfectly  and  cakes 
have  more  body. 

March  20.  Made  potato  pancakes  tonight 
with  1  cup  MPF,  lA  cup  shredded  raw  potato, 
and  a  little  onion  and  flour.  These  we  liked 
and  it  was  a  nice  change  from  plain  potato 
and  easily  prepared. 

March  21.  Served  a  delicious  stuffed  shoul- 
der of  lamb.  So  good  I  will  write  up  the 
recipe  in  full.  Absolutely  no  taste  of  MPF  in 
the  dressing.  My  family  here— all  enthu- 
siastic over  it. 

March  22.  Two  slices  of  pork  roll  (prepared 
ham),  ground,  mixed  with  %  cup  MPF,  little 
union  and  shaped  into  patties,  served  four 
persons  very  nicely. 

March  23.  Served  MPF  onion  soup  for 
lunch.  Bob  and  I  like  this  better  than  the 
children  do.  Men  would  go  more  for  this,  I 
believe. 


March  24.  I  ground  the  remainder  of  the 
lamb  and  made  MPF  lamb  patties.  Very  good, 
have  enough  lamb  left  to  use  tomorrow — 
perhaps  stuffed  peppers? 
March  25.  Served  stuffed  peppers  for  dinner 
(recipe  follows),  which  were  very  good  and  a 
definite  change  in  our  menu.  It  still  amazes 
me  how  much  I  can  make  out  of  so  little  by 
adding  MPF.  I've  also  been  thinking  that  it 
is  three  weeks  that  I've  been  using  MPF  and 
no  one  in  my  family  has  had  a  cold — this  is 
very  good  for  the  month  of  March.  Mrs. 
Faherty  and  Tom  came  for  lunch  unexpect- 
edly and  my  hamburger  extended  very  nicely 
for  all  of  us,  thanks  to  MPF! 
March  2H.  Three  weeks  and  I  find  I  average 
a  good  $2.00  saved  on  my  former  weekly 
food  bill! 

March  27.  Had  one  of  our  favorite  MPF 
dishes — meat  loaf.  This  would  be  very  good 
and  easily  prepared  for  schools  and  other 
organizations  cooking  in  large  quantities. 
March  2S.  Served  MPF  tomato  soup,  which 
we  all  like  and  which  is  so  economical  to 
make.  MPF  meat  loaf  slices  perfectly  cold. 
MPF  makes  it  more  solid  and  actually  im- 
proves the  flavor. 

March  29.  Mixed  J4  pound  sausage  with 
1  cup  cooked  MPF,  shaped  into  patties, 
browned  lightly,  arranged  them  in  baking 
dish  (flat)  with  tomato  wedges  and  eggs  and 
baked  in  oven  until  eggs  were  set.  This  is 
a  grand  luncheon  dish.  For  dinner,  I  re- 
heated the  remaining  meat  loaf  over  boil- 
ing water,  very  good.     (Continued  on  Page  139) 


If  you  want  any  MPF,  write  di- 
rect to  Meals  for  Millions  Foun- 
dation, 618  South  Broadway, 
Los  Angeles  14,  California.  Trial 
package,  25  cents;  six  20-onnce 
cans,    $4.00.     Postage    prepaid. 
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DO  YOU  REMEMBER  THE  "PERFECT  DRESS7*— AND  THE  THINGS  THAT  IT  MADE  HAPPEN?  .  BY  DICK  ASHBAUGH 


fHISTLING  a  Gershwin 
melody,  Steve  Carmichael 
climbed  out  of  his  1941 
automobile,  carefully  circled  j 
a  bicycle  sprawled  across  the  back 
walk  and  came  in  the  rear  door.  He 
shut  his  eyes  briefly  as  he  crossed 
the  threshold  so  he  wouldn't  see 
the  loose  screen  he  had  meant  to 
fix  a  week  ago.  Once  inside  the 
door,  he  slowly  removed  his  hat, 
took  a  careful  stance,  and  snapped 
it  toward  the  coat  rack  at  the  end 
of  the  hall.  It  whirled  satisfac- 
torily, picked  up  a  nice  tail  wind 
passing  the  kitchen  door,  and  spun  onto  the  top  hook. 

"Nice  eye  for  a  man  my  age,"  he  said.  "Nice  arm  too." 

He  went  on  through  the  kitchen,  vaguely  conscious  of 
the  unusual  quiet  in  that  department,  and  pushed  open  the 
swinging  door  lea  ling  to  the  dining  room.  It  didn't  push 
very  well.  lie  tried  a^ain  and  managed  an  entree  into  a  scene 
of  casual  confusion.  Tissue-paper  patterns,  sewing  baskets, 
odds  and  ends  of  cloth  combined  in  a  sort  of  flowing  ava- 
lanche that  led  up  to  the  peak— his  daughter,  Marybeth, 
poised  on  a  footstool.  At  her  feet  knelt  his  wife,  Pamela, 
still  more  than  a  reasonable  facsimile  of  the  mirror-eyed 
blonde  he  had  married  fifteen  years  before. 

Steve  circled  carefully  around  the  room,  ankle-deep  in 
the  debris.  "Don't  tell  me,"  he  said.  "Let  me  guess." 

They  ignored  him  completely.  "But,  mother,"  said  Mary- 
beth, "it's  positively  got  to  sweep  the  floor.  Let's  face  it." 

"We'll  face  nothing  of  the  kind,"  said  her  mother.  "Two 
inches  off  the  floor  it  is,  and  two  inches  off  the  floor " 

"It  stays,"  finished  Steve,  playing  the  heavy  father. 


A  surprised  cigarette  girl  disposed 
of  her  entire  epiota  of  carnations. 


"But  mother,  it  says  in  the  pat- 
tern you're  supposed  to  float.  How 
can  I  float  if  my  feet  stick  out?" 
"I'll  give  you  a  dollar,"  said  her 
mother,  "for  every  girl  of  four- 
teen who  floats.  It  takes  years  to 
learn  that  trick." 

"You  looked  like  a  duck  at  four- 
teen," said  her  husband. 

"Yes,  dear,  I  looked  like  a  duck 

at Hey!  Oh,  hello.  It's  you." 

Pamela  sat  back  on  her  heels  and 
released  a  small  bell-shaped  sigh. 
"What  brings  you  home  this 
early,  my  sweet?" 
"Early,  my  eye,"  he  said.  "It's  past  six."  He  picked  up 
the  profusion  of  patterns  covering  the  table  and  peered  un- 
derneath. "No  plates,"  he  said  plaintively.  "No  knives  and 
forks.  No  salt  and  pepper.  No  steaming  tureen  Cold 
stove  in  kitchen.  All  is  lost."  He  sank  down  on  a  chair  and 
put  his  head  in  his  arms. 

"Mur-Jer,"  said  Pamela  softly.  "I  plumb  forgot  poppa. 
Look,  angel,  clamber  off  the  footstool  and  get  going.  We're 
shirking  our  duty." 

"Oh,  daddy,  I'm  sorry.  It's  really  my  fault.  I  was  late 
gelling  home  from  school."  Marybeth  hurried  around  the 
table  and  cradled  her  head  on  his  shoulder. 

"I'll  take  no  blandishments,"  he  said,  "from  children  of 
fourteen.   I  want  squab  under  glass."   He  raised  his  head 
and  looked  at  her  intently.  "You  wearing  lipstick,  honey?" 
"Oh,  no,  daddy,"  said  Marybeth,  backing  away  and  up- 
setting the  telephone  stand.  "Only  at  parties." 

"Pick  up  the  phone,  baby,"  said  Pamela,  "and  float  out 
into  the  kitchen.  I  can  use  you."  (Continued  on  Page  108) 


«ve  whistled  softly.    It  was  Pamela  all  over  again 
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FRANCE:  Soap  is  Still  rationed  in  the  Redouin  household,  but  splash- 
ing is  not.  S)  Iviane  and  Yves  now  sit  in  one  washtub,  but  it  wont 
he  for  long.  In  cold  weather,  the  Redouins  hatlie  in  the  kitchen. 
Mme.   Redouin   has  a  lovely  skin,  and   seldom   uses  cosmetics. 


JAPAN:  This  i~  typical  traffic  jam  as  the  large  Okamoto  family  takes 
its  ilaik  evening  hath.  No  soap  is  used  in  the  tub;  washing  and 
rinsing  are  done  on  a  wooden  platform.  A  small  stove  under  the  tub 
keeps  the  water  warm.   Men  and  boys  bathe  first,  females  follow. 


united  STATES:  Dun  Pratt  indulges  himself  in  one  of  the  minor  mir- 
acles of  the  electrical  age:  a  dr\  shave.  One  advantage:  it  doesn't 
tie  up  the  bathroom.  The  Pratt  home  has  hoi  and  cold  running  wa- 
ter, but  (like  the  majorit)  of  rural  I  .  S.  homes)  an  outdoor  toilet. 


EGYPT:  The  el  Gamel  hoys,  Sebai  and  Hassan,  wash  before  their  noonday 
meal.  Hassan  pours  from  a  solid  copper  jug  into  a  washbowl  called  a  tcslit, 
which  has  a  small  soap  dish  in  the  center.  The  el  Gamels  take  daily  baths, 
sponge-bath  style,  and  a  barber  stops  by  every  few  days  to  shave  father. 


United  States  • 

Mexico  • 

Egypt  • 

England  • 

Equatorial  Africa  • 

Pakistan  • 


PAKISTAN:  In  the  torrid  hea* 
Indian  summer,  the  sons  of  II 
hamed  Usman  like  nothing  jl 
ter  than  to  plunge  into  the  ill 


THIS  IS  THE 


ONE  of  the  world's  unwritten  laws  is  that  hands  must  be  washed  before  meals.  All 
the  same,  it  is  easy  for  children,  to  forget,  and  Mrs.  Hiatt,  of  Hook  Norton,  Eng- 
land, often  has  to  remind  seven-year-old  Peter  to  use  a  little  soap  before  supper.  In 
the  Carpathian  foothills  of  Slovakia,  Mrs.  Anna  Balogh  pours  a  fresh  pail  of  water 
into  the  basin  behind  the  house,  and  daughter  Maria  helps  with  the  smaller  children. 
In  Egypt,  as  is  the  Mohammedan  custom,  the  el  Gamel  boys  wash  mouth  as  well  as 
hands  before  each  meal,  and  also  before  praying  toward  Mecca.  South  near  the 
Equator  the  law  still  holds,  and  Zamba  Aluma  makes  suit;  that  his  sons  wash  up  be- 
fore they  plunge  into  their  dinner  gourds.  Dirt  is  the  common  outlaw  of  civilization, 
and  the  sun  never  sets  on  the  soap  dish. 

Outdoor  plumbing  is  no  joke-to  the  twelve  farm  families  we  photographed.  None 
had  an  indoor  toilet;  in  China  there  was  not  even  an  outhouse.  The  Guercinis,  of 
Italy,  have  a  fifteen-minute  walk  to  the  spring  which  provides  their  water.  The  Hiatts 
pump  a  tank  of  water  each  day  by  hand.  In  France,  Mme.  Redouin  has  the  blessing 
of  an  electric  pump,  but  the  children  are  bathed  alfresco — two"  to  the  tub.  More 
often  than  not,  and  especially  in  cold  winter  weather,  our  farm  families  wash  in  the 


ENGLAND:  The  Hiatts  have  converted  a  spare  bedroom  into  a  bath.  Here 
Mrs.  Hiatt  bathes  Joyce  and  Peter  by  candlelight.  She  can't  understand 
how  Peter  can  get  grubby  so  fast,  but  Peter  doesn't  seem  mystified,  hike 
many  farm  wives,  Mrs.  Hiatt  uses  make-up  only  when  she  goes  to  town. 


j  mil,. 


ITALY:  Armando  Guercini  ar 
son  Loreno  wash  in  the  kit 
when  they  return  from  wo!  *i  b< 
the  vineyard.  Water  is  pre-   < 
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lion  canal  to  cool  off.  The  Us- 
ns  have  simplest  of  sanitary  fa- 
tties, but  the  women  use  care- 
make-up  on  face  and  hands. 


MEXICO:  Little  Maria  Virginia  Gonzalez  du.Mi't  seem  to  enjo)  her  bath,  but 
mother  has  come  to  expect  a  certain  amount  of  fuss  and  takes  il  in  stride. 
Behind  are  some  of  the  cactus  plants  which  grow  like  weeds  around  the 
Gonzalez  home.  There  is  a  spring  close  by,  but  no  plumbing  in  the  house. 


Germany 

Japan 

Czechoslovakia 

France 

China 

Italy  By  JOHN  GODFREY  MORRIS 


THE  WORLD  BATHES 


kitchen.  There  is  plenty  of  hot  water  as  long  as  you  heat  it  on  the  stove,  and  to  regu- 
late the  shower  you  pour  the  water  fast  or  slow. 

Next  to  cleanliness  come  cosmetics.  Mrs.  er*Gamel,  of  Egypt,  who  must  not  show 
her  face  in  public,  uses  henna  on  the  palms  of  her  hands  and  kohl  to  shade  her  eyes. 
In  the  United  States,  it  is  now  the  custom  of  women  to  use  lipstick,  and  Pauline 
Pratt  is  no  exception.  In  Italy  and  Japan,  cosmetics  are  used  according  to  genera- 
tions; grandmothers  refrain,  their  daughters  use  the  works. 

Hair  styles  are  fickle.  Sehora  Gonzalez  sticks  to  simple  braids.  Mme.  Redouin 
prefers  an  upswept  bun.  Mrs.  Hiatt  was  blessed  with  wavy  hair,  and  makes  only  oc- 
casional trips  to  her  hairdresser  in  Banbury.  Frau  Stieglitz  goes  about  once  in  three 
weeks.  All  the  men  shave  regularly,  but  Tom  Hiatt  is  the  one  man  in  twelve  families 
who  shaves  every  day.  A  barber  visits  Hag  Zaki  el  Camel  every  few  days  to  shave  him 
at  home.  However,  it  is  Sozo  Okamoto,  patriarch  of  the  Japanese  family,  who  enjoys 
the  greatest  masculine  prerogative.  At  the  end  of  the  day,  it  is  he  who  bathes  first, 
followed  by  his  sons  in  order  of  seniority.  Only  then  may  the  women  bathe,  and  it  is 
they  who  are  left  to  wash  out  the  tub. 


1  must  be  hauled  from  a  spring 
lost  a  mile  away  .The  girls  use 
stick  and  rouge,  but  grand- 
ther  won't  touch  cosmetics. 

■i 


CZECHOSLOVAKIA:  Bare  feet  but  clean  hands  is  the  rule  when  the  call  to 
supper  sounds  in  the  village  of  Furolac.  Baby  Anna  Balogh  takes  a  dim  view 
of  the  proceedings,  but  would  rather  wash  than  go  hungry.  Water  has  to 
be  carried  in  buckets  from  the  near-by  well,  which  is  operated  by  windlass. 


PHOTOGRAPHS  for  the  Journal  b/  Horace  Br.tlol  (Japan  ond  China),  lorry  Burrowi  (Enolondl. 
Robert  Cupa  (Un.led  Slates  ond  Clechoilovakio),  Man*  Honun  (Itol.l.  George  Rodger  (Eg,pi. 
Pokijlan   and  Equatorial  Africa).  Phil  SchuHl  (Menico).  Dovid   Seymour  IFronce   and  Gmmony). 


GERMANY:  When  Herr  Stieglitz  comes  in  hot  and  sweat)  from  the 
harvest,  he  strips  to  the  waist  and  washes  in  the  barnyard.  He 
shaves  every  other  day.  Frau  Stieglitz  has  a  ruddy  complexion,  -<■!- 
dom  uses  cosmetics.  Water  is  supplied  by  the  town  of  Wollau. 


CHINA:  In  the  dirt-floored  room  that  serves  as  living  room,  dining 
room  and  bath,  grandmother  Ho  bathes  young  Ho  Shun  while  his 
brother  awaits  his  turn.  The  women  use  no  cosmetics,  bul  carefull) 
comb  their  hair.    Ho  Fu-yuan  shaves  whenever  In-  gets  a  haircut. 


EQUATORIAL  AFRICA:  Zamba  Aluma  and  his  two  wives air  \n\  stricl 
with  little  boys  and  girls  who  forget  to  wash  their  hands  before 
eating.  Sometimes  the  boys  wash  in  the  river  Ini.  a  L5-minute 
walk.  The  girls  do  one  another's  hair  in  plaits  close  to  the  -(alp. 
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corporation  president 


said  so —and  he 
should  know —because 
he's  Emily's  boss. 
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W^wCJicnth  2 


A  doting  grandmother 

said  so  — although  Emily 
turned  down  her  grandson's 
proposal  of  marriage. 


' 
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JIM  THOMPSON  and  I  bumped  into  each  other  on  the 
northeast  corner  of  Park  Avenue  and  Forty-ninth 
Street  one  rainy  evening  early  in  March — the  first 
time  we  had  met  since  leaving  Yale.  For  some  un- 
known reason  he  asked  me  to  spend  the  week  end  at  his 
home  in  Connecticut — he  was  married,  I  discovered;  for 
some  equally  unknown  reason,  I  accepted,  and  that  was  how 
I  met  Emily. 

Emily  had  been  at  Smith  with  Pamela  Thompson,  but 
they  didn't  appear  to  have  much  more  to  say  to  each 
other  than  Jim  and  I  had.  It  didn't  matter:  by  Saturday 
noon  Emily  and  I  were  talking  to  each  other  pretty 
steadily;  by  Saturday  evening  I  was  in  love  with  her;  by 
Sunday  noon  she  was  in  love  with  me,  and  on  Sunday 
evening  we  got  engaged  on  the  Irain  somewhere  between 
Stamford  and  Grand  Central. 

After  leaving  the  station  we  went  down  to  the  Village, 
where  Emily  lived,  and  sat  in  a  small,  friendly  restaurant, 
smiling  inanely  and  finding  out  what  we  were  really  like. 
Emily  came  from  Columbus,  Ohio,  where  her  father  had 
been  a  doctor.   Both  her  parents  were  dead, 
hiil  she  had  one  older  brother 
#*" y  Bfeik.     who   was    a   lawyer   out 

West,    and    married, 
with    two    children 
whom    Emily    had 
I    never  seen.  She  liked 
Bach  and  Duke  Elling- 
ton and  Shakespeare, 
disliked  Prokofiev,  Pi- 
casso and  Henry  James, 
and  her  favorite  color  was 
green.  She  liked  to  dance 


and  to  read  and  to  walk  in  Central  Park,  but  she  didn  t 
like  any  sports  at  all,  except  swimming.  She  had  never 
been  engaged  before. 

When  we  finally  wandered  out  into  the  street.  I  felt  as  il 
I  had  known  her  all  my  life.  I  couldn't  imagine  how  I  had 
ever  lived  without  knowing  her.  And  I  was  glad  that  her 
background  was  simple  and  uncomplicated,  like  mine, 
although  it  would  have  made  no  difference  whether  she 
had  been  an  heiress  to  millions  or  an  illegal  immigrant: 
I  should  still  have  loved  her. 

"I  feel  so  surprised,"  she  said,  smiling  at  me.  "Here  was  I, 
the  typical  career  girl,  and  now 

I  had  completely  forgotten  that  she  would  have  a  job.  It 
had  simply  not  entered  my  mind,  probably  because  I  had 
been  painting  pictures  of  her  in  a  home — our  home — flutter- 
ing around  doing  a  little  mild  dusting,  darning  my  socks, 
fixing  dinner  in  readiness  for  my  return  from  the  office. 

"What  is  your  job?"  I  asked  her.  "Do  you  realize  you 
haven't  told  me?  No,  don't  tell  me.  Let  me  guess.  Actress?" 
INo. 

"Buyer?  Copywriter?  Teacher?  Secretary?"  She  shook 
her  head  to  all  four.   "So  I  give  up.  Tell  me." 

She  said,  "I'm  personal  assistant  to  the  president  of  Con- 
solidated Plastics." 

I  whistled.  "It  sounds  impressive.  What  do  you  do?  His 
confidential  letters  and  that  sort  of  thing?" 

"Not  exactly.  I  just  assist  him.  See  people  who  gel 
past  his  secretary,  but  mustn't  reach  him.  I  keep  in  touch 
with  the  various  branches  and  departments  and  pw 
him  the  complete  picture." 

"Oh."  It  did  sound  impressive.  Consolidated  Plastics. 
The  biggest  new  thing  in  years.  "Must  be  interesting. 
Have  you   traveled  at  all?"  (Continued  on  Page  92) 


loved  her  agreed  with 
them  all— and  wished 
he  didn't  have  to. 
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IF    YOU    ASK    ME 
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^^ll  #•  are  coming  to  you  for  advice  be- 
cause we  are  ashamed  to  go  to  our  pastor 
<>r  anyone  else  we  know.  We  found  out 
recently  through  a  note  which  u<>  dis- 
covered in  our  seventeen-year-old  son's 
'pocket, thai  he  and  his  aev)entee'n,-yedr- 
<>/</  fiirl  friend  have  had  illicit  relations 
'ivilh  null  (filter  for  more  than  two  years. 
II  hen  confronted  with  theevidence  they 
defiantly  admitted  everything.  Our  son 
nan  Is  permission  to  marry  this  fiirl  as  he 
says  I  hat  In-  lores  her.  Her  parents  do  not 
know  about  them.  Should  we  tell  them 
anil  have  I  hem  helj>  ns  deride  what  should 
be  done?  II  e  truthfully  told  our  boy  the 
things  which  he  should  know  through  the 
years  m/  he  d'ul  not  fall  into  temptation 
and  yield  through  ignorance.  He  is  con- 
science-stricken  about  the  whole  affair 
hut  the  fiirl  seems  to  he  utterly  devoid 
of  a  conscience. 

I  think  your  son  and  the  girl  should  go  to 
.  It  is  their  story,  not  yours,  that  has 
to  be  told.  Then  you  and  her  parents  could  talk 
the  situation  over.  It  would  seem  to  me  that  if 
you  are  able  to  do  so,  you  would  want  your  son 
to  finish  his  education  so  as  to  be  a^  well  prepared 
to  take  care  of  the  girl  he  marries. 
I  It  r  parents,  I  should  think,  would  feel  that  they 
wanted  her  to  fuiisfa  her  education  so  that  she 
would  be  well  prepared  to  be  a  good  wife. 

In  addition,  tv.o  or  three  years  may  make  a 
very  great  difference  in  both  of  them  and  the  fact 
thai  they  had  to  wait  to  marry  until  they  wen- 
able  to  earn  a  living  would  probably  mean  a  hap- 
pier future  for  then)  and  give  them  time  to  mature 

ealize  that  marria  just  a  question  of 

physical  attraction  but  a  life  companionship  into 
which  many  other  things  have  to  enter  if  their 
liv<  id  and  happy  together. 

^^  Wv  husband  and  I  do  not  agree  on  an 

important  mutter.    I  think  ue  should  help 

our  daughter  while  her  ex-serviceman 
husband  is  attending  college.  They  have 

some  help  from  the  Government  and  his 
folks  have  been  eon  I  rihu  I  in  U  each  mnn  tit. 
Our  incomes  are  about  the  sanu\  approx- 
imately four  thousand  dollars  a  year.  Do 
w>u  think  that  the  boy's  folks  should 
slandkill  of  the  expense  just   because  the 

man  is  supposed  to  be  the  breadwinner? 

The  young  couple  hare  a  small  child  so 
m\  daughter  is  unable  to  help  her  hus- 
band make  a  living. 

I  think  perhaps  your  husband  is  right  in 
feeling  that  the  boy  and  hi>  parents  would  prefer 
not  to  have  you  give  stated  sums  of  money  to- 
ward the  support  of  your  daughter.  Th( 
tainly  would  not  object  to  your  giving  pr 
now  and  then,  as  you  are  able,  either  small  sums 
of  money  for  specific  things  the  young  couple- 
need,  or  some  things  for  the  baby.  That  would 
not  hurt  the  boy's  feelings  -or  make  him  feel  he 
was  less  the  breadwinner  and  responsible  for  his 
family. 


Mould  be  addressed  to  Mrs.  Roosevelt,  c/o 

the  LADl    5    HOM)   JOUBNAL.    It  should  be  understood 

Jluit  Mrs.  Roosevelt's  answers  reflect  only  her  own  opin- 

mdtare  not  necessarily  the  opinions  of  the  Editors 

JOl  KNAL. 


^^{   Were  you  a  Republican  before  your 
marriage? 

I  am  afraid  before  I  married  I  did  not  know- 
much  about  political  parties.  I  was  very  fond  of 
my  uncle,  President  Theodore  Roosevelt,  and  ad- 
mired him  greatly  as  a  person.  As  far  as  knowing 
what  the  Republicans  or  Democrats  stood  for,  I 
fear  my  knowledge  was  nil.  My  bringing  up  in 
my  grandmother's  home  was  completely  lacking 
in  any  kind  of  political  education.  Women  did 
not  have  the  right  to  vote  at  that  time,  and  my 
interests  lay  along  many  other  lines. 

It  was  not  until  we  were  on  our  honeymoon 
and  went  to  visit  some  Scotch  friends  where  the 
lady  of  the  house  asked  me  to  explain  our  form  of 
government  that  I  realized  I  was  deficient  in  the 
most  elementary  knowledge  of  my  own  country's 
government.  From  that  time  on  I  began  to  study 
and  become  better  educated,  though  I  cannot  say 
■  I  have  had  the  hidebound  feeling  which  some 
people  seem  to  acquire  about  belonging  tradition- 
ally to  one  party  or  the  other. 

^^^  What  ten  books  should  one  read  be- 
fore considering  oneself  well  educated? 

I  am  afraid  there  are  no  ten  books  which 
will  educate  anyone.  Education  is  not  merely  a 
question  of  reading  ten  books.  You  might  get 
from  a  library  a  list  of  ten  books  that  everyone 
should  read,  but  that  would  not  mean  that  be- 
cause you  read  them  you  were  educated.  Educa- 
tion goes  on  all  the  days  of  our  lives  and  is  ac- 
quired not  only  in  school  but  in  actual  living. 


^  Do  you  approve  of  the  return  at 
(Government  expense  of  the  bodies  of 
servicemen  who  were  buried  overseas? 

Naturally  if  the  bodies  are  going  to  be 
brought  home  they  must  be  brought  home  by  the 
Government.  One  does  not  approve  or  disapprove 
of  this.  Different  people  feel  differently  about  it. 
I  happen  to  belong  to  a  family  whose  members 
have  always  wanted  to  be  buried  where  they  died, 
but  I  know  many  people  who  feel  differently  and 
I  think  it  is  a  question  for  individuals  and  their 
families  to  decide. 

jT  I  had  the  great  fortune  to  escape 
from  a  mad  and  bloody  Germany  and  it 
took  long  to  overcome  bitterness  and  an 
inferiority  complex.  But  I  feel  double  the 
responsibility  to  work  for  peace.  Stronger 
and  stronger  grows  the  conviction  within 
me  that  it  must  be  the  mission  of  the 
women  to  unite  against  war.  Do  you 
think  it  possible  to  reach  the  Russian 
women? 

I  doubt  that  we  can  find  a  way  to  reach  the 
Russian  women  at  the  present  time.  Communi- 
cations are  very  difficult  between  our  two  coun- 
tries, information  is  restricted  and  friendship  is 
not  encouraged. 

I  wish  it  were  not  so,  but  I  feel  that  any  effort 
to  break  the  barriers  down  would  be  looked  upon 
with  a  good  deal  of  suspicion  and  be  entirely 
unsuccessful. 


REPRINTED  COT'KTKSY  OK  COLLIERS 
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GARDNER  RKA 

''But  u- hut  if  America  and  Russia  don'' t  exactly  love  each  othei — 
why  can't  they  just  get  along  together  like  husband  and  wife?" 
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'Would  you  like  to  buy  the  use  of  $100?  you  cant  wear  it,  you  can't  eat  it,  and  you  always  give  hack  more 
than  $W0,  but  still  there  are  ways  to  get  your  moneys  worth.    •    SBy(f.  D£>.  ''White  and  Sidney  [M?argolius 
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fHEN  forced  to  apply  for  a  small  loan  (under  $300),  people 
are  usually  nervous  and  unable  to  think  straight.  For  them 
the  important  thing  is  to  get  their  hands  on  cash — often  a 
pitifully  small  amount — now.  In  their  need,  they  cannot 
discriminate;  they  cannot  wait  to  inquire  how  much  interest 
they  will  pay  or  what  kind  of  service  they  will  get.  They  are  easy 
victims  for  illegal,  unlicensed  or  unregulated  lenders.  The  time 
to  judge  lenders  is  before  the  need  to  borrow  arises. 

"I  want  to  lend  you  money!"  See  the  happy  little  man  on  the 
poster  with  his  hands  full  of  green  stuff?  "Consolidate  your 
debts  with  us — save  time  and  worry."  Such  inducements  can  be 
seen  in  almost  every  advertising  space.  Direct-mail  advertising 
is  often  used  by  the  salary  buyers,  who  aim  their  offers  as 
"Money  for  Salaried  People,"  or  "Money  for  Teachers."  Teach- 
ers are  often  plagued  because  on  their  salaries  they,  like  many 
white-collar  workers,  are  unable  to  save  money,  and  they  make 
reliable  borrowers.  Licensed  finance  companies  and  small-loan 
departments  of  commercial  banks  also  advertise.  Their  purpose 
in  advertising  k  not  to  encourage  people  to  go  into  debt.  Like 
the  mortician,  they  say  they  advertise  so  people  will  know  where 
to  go  when  faced  with  an  unanticipated  need.  And  besides,  they 
need  the  business.  Do  you  need  money?  The  best  sources  are 
cautiously  eager  to  lend  you  some. 

Small  loans  are  made  by  several  different  types  of  consumer- 
credit  institutions  which  take  varying  amounts  for  interest  and 
service  charges.  Among  them  are  the  commercial  banks,  the 
small-loan  companies,  industrial  banks  and  loan  companies,  and 
credit  unions.  To  borrow  from  a  credit  union  you  must  be  a 
member,  and  the  rate  is  usually  1  per  cent  a  month.  In  a  few 
large  cities  there  are  remedial-loan  societies  which  lend  at  low 
rates.  And  then  there  are  pawnbrokers  and  the  illegal  lenders, 
who  exact  the  highest  rates  of  all. 

The  most  important  and  most  readily  available  sources  from 
which  to  borrow  money  are  the  small-loan  departments  of  com- 
mercial banks  and  the  personal-finance  companies,  which  to- 


gether account  for  more  than  half  the  consumer  installment 
loans.  Only  within  the  past  ten  years  have  the  majority  of  banks 
opened  small-loan  departments  from  which  qualified  borrowers 
can  get  loans  under  $300  discounted  at  6  per  cent. 

When  a  loan  is  discounted  at  6  per  cent  it  means  that  6  per 
cent  is  deducted  from  the  face  amount  of  the  loan  at  the  time 
the  loan  is  made.  On  a  loan  of  $100  running  for  a  twelve-month 
period  the  commercial  bank  would  deduct  $6  at  the  time  the  loan 
is  made,  leaving  the  consumer  $94.  Since  the  consumer  repays 
the  original  $100  in  12  equal  installments  of  $8.33,  actually  he 
has  the  use  on  the  average  of  only  $47  throughout  the  year,  so 
that  the  charge  amounts  approximately  to  13  per  cent.  The 
banks  prefer  to  lend  amounts  larger  than  $100,  for  they  cannot 
make  money  at  this  rate  for  small  amounts. 

Ten  thousand  of  the  country's  15,000  commercial  banks  are 
engaged  in  the  small-loan  business.  The  skyscraper  Independent 
National  Bank  of  Detroit  lends  to  some  of  the  country's  wealthi- 
est industrialists,  but  it  also  has  a  Stork  Plan  that  lends  Detroit 
families  almost  $1,000,000  a  year  in  small  loans  for  maternity 
expenses.  In  New  York  the  Chase  National  Bank  advertises 
daily,  "Chase  Makes  Low-Cost  Small  Loans."  The  huge  Irving 
Trust  Company  has  a  system  of  receiving  applications  by  mail, 
as  do  some  personal-finance  companies.  In  many  cases  a 
mailed  application  or  a  phone  call  beforehand  reduces  the 
transaction  to  one  personal  interview.  In  Philadelphia,  the 
Pennsylvania  Company,  staid,  conservative  and  almost  as  old 
as  the  nation  itself,  reports  it  now  makes  small  loans  for  sofas, 
schooling  and  almost  any  other  personal  need,  without  either 
collateral  or  cosigners. 

Fraud  is  not  an  important  cause  of  failure  to  repay.  Whenever 
it  appears  it  is  because  the  dead  beat  has  been  able  to  outwit  an 
experienced  interviewer,  who  is  usually  able  to  prevent  unscru- 
pulous persons  from  getting  loans.  For  the  most  part,  common 
business  prudence  prevents  any  serious  inroad  by  the  dishonest. 
W.  F.  Kelly,  of  the  loan  division  (Continued  on  Page  IQQ) 
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Connecticut  Salt  Box 

BY  RICHARD  PRATT 

Irchitectural  Editor  »f  tin-  Journal 

Nestling  back  in  from  the  coast  line  of  Connecticut,  and  on  all  the  way  to 
Cape  Cod,  you  will  find  the  remnants  and  relics  of  these  wonderful  old 
houses  from  the  1600's;  and  occasionally,  like  this  one  here,  an  example  so 
well  preserved  that  it  brings  that  far-off  past  right  up  to  the  present.  You  can 
be  sure  it  is  not  the  fault  of  the  house  when  you  find  one  in  ruins,  for  only 
neglect  and  disaster  have  ever  been  able  to  damage  or  destroy  them.  The  heavy 
oak  with  which  they  were  framed  has  taken  on  the  enduring  strength  of  steel, 
and  the  massive  single  chimneys  which  furnish  great  open  fireplaces  for 
every  room,  upstairs  and  down,  are  built  like  the  pyramids.  Simple  to  the  point 
of  severity,  these  houses  come  by  their  beautv  through  honest  construction. 


The  typical  rear  roof  line  of  the  L690  Ogden  house  at  Fairfield,  like  an  old-fashioned  salt  container,  gives  these  houses  their  name.  The  present  living  room 
was  once  tli<-  lean-to  kitchen,  its  huge  fireplace — center  of  domestic  life — filled  with  cooking  implements.  Note  the  hand-hewn  beams  after  2 Vv  centuries. 


JBjI^Hj 


The  bed  in  the  principal  bedroom  is  covered  with  a  spread  of  linsey- 
woolsey— a  homespun,  colored  with  butternut  dye.  Early  primitives  dec- 
orate the  walls,  and    a   Chippendale   child's    chair   stands    by   the   fire. 


During  the  Revolution,  when  the  British  landed  at  Fairfield  and  burned 
most  of  the  town,  the  Ogden  house  escaped  destruction  probabl)  because 
it  was  off  the  line  of  march  to  Danbury — the  invaders'  next  objective. 


The  smaller  bedroom,  with  its  little  canopy  and  bed  chest,  is  also 
completely  decorated  with  homespun  fabrics.  .  .  .  The  Ogden 
house  is  now  in  the  fortunate  possession  of  Miss  Mary  Alhs. 


The  dining  room  contains  many  splendid  examples  of  early  American  furniture,  in- 
cluding the  gatedeg  tabic  and  the  1(>()0  banister  chairs  against  thewalb  The  principal 
items  of  furniture  in  this  house  date  prior  to  1750,  and  all  retain  their  original  finish. 
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MM  Kind  if  High 
School  Do  You  Want? 


.1  high  nehooVn  efteetireneua  i*  measured  by  the  be- 
havior of  Urn  pupil*  am  vitizenm  and  workers.  Book 
learning  in  not  enough.    •      Mfg  Franein  T.  Spaulding 

(lunimiiiiunrr  of  Education,  N.  Y.  State 

IN  the  early  nineteen  thirties  the  high-school  boys  and  girls  in  Marsh- 
field  (a  real  town,  though  that  was  not  its  name)  got  badly  out  of 
hand.  The  town  had  been  hard  hit  by  the  depression.  Young  people 
had  almost  no  spending  money  and  few  chances  for  wholesome  fun. 
Petty  thefts  and  burglaries  became  common;  gangs  of  boys,  and  some- 
times  girls,  took  to  various  kinds  of  malicious  mischief;  the  town's 
juvenile-delinquency  rate  became  one  of  the  highest  in  the  state.  People 
did  not  know  just  where  to  put  the  blame,  but  they  charged  the  high 
school  with  a  good  deal  of  it. 

Then,  one  day,  a  group  of  the  older  high-school  boys,  resenting  the 
efforts  of  the  principal  to  make  them  obey  a  rule  they  did  not  like,  picked 
the  principal  up  and  threw  him  out  his  office  window.  The  window  was 
less  than  three  feet  above  the  ground,  and  the  principal  was  not  seriously 
damaged,  but  the  board  of  education  promptly  obtained  a  new  man  for 
his  job.  The  board  informed  the  new  principal  that  the  first  duty  of  the 
school,  as  they  saw  it,  was  to  teach  its  pupils  to  be  honest,  decent,  law- 
abiding  citizens  of  the  community.  Schoolwork  was  important,  they 
said,  but  the  way  the  pupils  behaved  was  even  more  important,  and  they 
would  back  the  principal  in  anything  he  proposed  to  do  about  it. 

What  the  new  principal  did,  with  the  support  of  his  teachers,  was  to 
give  the  pupils  in  the  school  a  share  in  making  new  rules  for  the  school. 
Some  school  activities  he  turned  over  to  the  pupils  completely — athletic 
contests,  for  example.  In  addition,  he  offered  the  pupils  a  chance  to 
raise  money  by  selling  candy  at  school  games,  giving  concerts,  putting  on 
plays,  collecting  and  selling  wastepaper  and  old  metal;  and  he  allowed  the 
pupils  to  decide  for  themselves  how  the  money  should  be  spent.  Out  of 
the  pupils'  concern  for  their  own  affairs  there  grew  presently  a  stu- 
dent council,  which  made  and  enforced  regulations  for  the  whole  school. 
The  council  brought  about  a  new  spirit  in  the  school,  which  showed  it- 
self  outside  the  school  as  well.  The  result,  within  a  few  years,  was  not  the 
lowest  delinquency  rate  in  the  state,  but  one  which  compared  favorably, 
at  least,  with  those  of  other  towns  in  similar  economic  circumstances. 

The  story  of  Marshfield  High  School  illustrates  an  important  axiom: 
A  high  school  can  do  for  its  pupils  practically  any  educational  job  the  com- 
munity really  wants  it  to  do,  within  the  reasonable  limits  of  the  pupils'  oivn 
ability  to  learn.  It  can  do  so  provided  the  community  is  honestly  ready  to 
support  the  school  in  doing  the  job  that  needs  to  be  done,  and  is  willing 
to  judge  the  school's  success  by  results,  however  unconventional  the 
methods  which  lead  to  those  results. 

The  truth  of  this  axiom  has  been  demonstrated  for  years  by  many 
public  schools  and  most  private  schools,  in  their  preparation  of  boys  and 
girls  tor  college.  Private  tutoring  schools  have  given  an  especially  strik- 
ing demonstration  of  it.  Concentrating  solely  on  training  boys  and  girls 
to  pass  college-entrance  examinations,  they  have  been  able  almost  to 
guarantee  a  successful  examination  record  for  any  boy  or  girl  of  at  least 
average  intellectual  ability.  Similarly,  high  schools  which  have  made  it 
their  goal  to  provide  effective  vocational  training  have  been  able  to  place 
practical!)  all  their  graduates,  under  (Continued  on  Page  166) 


liDOI'IIMI  MANET  ua-m. 

The  principal  pleasure  to  be  gained  from  Manet 
comes  from  the  beauty  of  his  brushwork. 
He  mixed  on  his  palette  the  exact  tone  he  needed 
and  with  swift  and  certain  dexterity 
delineated  on  the  canvas  each  area  of  light  and 
shadow.   In  The  Old  Musician  this  virtuosity  of 
handling  can  be  seen  most  clearly  in  the 
trenchant  strokes  that  define  the  folds  in  the 
shirt  and  trousers  of  the  boy  with  the  straw  hat, 
or  in  the  more  caressing,  feathery  touch  on 
the  shawl  and  dress  of  the  girl  holding  the  baby. 

Manet's  method  of  direct  painting  caused  him 
to  suppress  the  transitional  tones  of 
modeling  which  particularly  suggest  volume. 
Like  Velazquez,  who  was  also  a  master  of 
brushwork,  he  chose  an  illumination  which  would 
flatten  form  as  much  as  possible.  Thus  the 
light  falls  directly  on  the  figures  from  behind 
the  artist's  head,  and  the  shadows  are  reduced  to 
a  minimum.  Through  this  arbitrary  elimination 
of  shadow  Manet  was  able  to  state  local  color 
more  freely.    He  attained,  especially  in  such 
early  works  as  77ie  Old  Musician,  the  most 
subtle  harmonics  of  yellowish  white  and  faded 
blue,  here  contrasted  with  warm  browns 
and  blacks  and  soft  grays.  This  color  scheme 
was  as  far  as  possible  from  the  high  intensities 
and  broken  colors  of  the  Impressionists, 
which  he  adopted  at  the  end  of  his  life. 

For  Manet,  in  spite  of  a  strong  instinct  for 
the  traditional,  became  a  leader  of  the 
Impressionist  revolt.  The  public  attacked  his 
pictures,  as  they  attacked  the  other 
Impressionists,  but  less  because  of  his 
method  of  painting  than  because  of  a  certain 
outre  quality  in  his  subject  matter. 
In  The  Old  Musician,  for  instance,  what  is  the 
meaning  of  the  brooding  octogenarian  on 
the  extreme  right,  who  is  bisected  so 
unconventionally  by  the  frame?   Perhaps  he  was 
put  there  simply  to  balance  the  composition, 
for  Duret,  who  knew  Manet  well,  said  he  painted 
this  troop  of  beggars  merely  because  it  pleased 
him  to  preserve  a  record  of  them  and  for  no 
other  reason.  And  yet  one  senses  a  significance 
which  just  escapes,  a  hidden  meaning  which  is 
baffling.    In  Manet's  pictures  these  recurrent 
and  tantalizing  affectations  infuriated 
his  contemporaries  and  were  in  part  the  reason 
he  never  attained  the  popular  admiration 
which  he  so  desperately  desired. 
—JOHN  WALKER,  Chief  Curator,  National  Gallery  of  Art 


MY  mother's  hands  are  not  pretty.  Her  fingernails  are  short  and  all  hej 
fingers  are  different  shapes.  "That  means  I'm  good  at  everything,' .' 
she  said  once  when  she  was  trying  to  fix  her  nails.    "And  thos< 
crooked  little  fingers,  that  means  an  artistic  temperament." 

"Really,"  Pud  said  and  he  looked  at  his  hands.  "What  does  it  mear. 
that  my  fingers  are  so  big  where  they  bend?" 

"Mine  are  too,"  mother  said.  "That  means  we're  philosophers.  Il 
means  we  understand  people  and  are  satisfied  with  our  lot.  It  means  we'rt 
generous  and  silent  and  strong.  And  that  long  crooked  little  finger,' 
she  said,  "that  means  influence  with  people  and  mental  power." 

"Does  it  really?"  I  asked,  looking  at  my  fingers. 

"Of  course  it  does,"  mother  said.  "I  wouldn't  have  this  fine  charac 
ter  if  I  didn't  have  hands  like  this.  But,"  she  said,  and  she  pushed  hei 
hands  into  a  bowl  of  stuff  she  was  soaking  them  in,  "I  sometimes  think 
I  could  do  with  less  character." 

"Hear!  Hear!"  father  said.  "And  do  you  notice  that  blue  coloring  it 
the  creases  of  mother's  hands?" 

"Let's  see,"  Pud  said. 

I  went  and  looked  too.  Sure  enough,  they  were  blue! 

"Do  you  know  what  that  means?"  father  said.  "That  means  influence 
with  me.  It  means  grape  jelly  next  winter." 

Mother  looked  at  father  and  laughed.  "That's  right,"  she  said' 
"Grape  jelly  next  winter  and  gloves,  I'm  afraid,  at  tomorrow's  dance.' 


ILLUSTRATED       BY       PHUETT       C  A  K  T  K  R 


Mother  always  laughs  about  her  hands,  but  I  think  she  really  minds 
them  not  being  pretty.  Because  she  keeps  trying  to  make  them  different, 
like  pushing  down  the  skin  around  the  nails  when  she  has  time  and 
soaking  them  in  stuff  and  trying  to  make  them  better. 

I  don't  mean  I  don't  like  mother's  hands.  Hands  are  for  doing  things 
and  mother's  hands  can  do  about  everything  and  they're  cool  when  your 
head  is  hot  and  warm  when  your  hands  are  cold.  But  they're  not  pretty. 

And  /  think  that  was  really  why  she  didn't  like  the  lady. 

It  was  one  night  after  dinner  and  father  looked  up  from  the  paper  and 
said,  "Do  you  remember  Ray  Smith?" 

"Well,  sure  I  do,"  mother  said.  She  was  darning  socks.  "Of  course 
I  do,"  she  said.  "He  married  Helen  Gleason." 

"They're  being  sent  down  here,"  father  said. 

"Helen  Gleason!"  mother  said,  and  she  stopped  darning  socks  and 
stared  at  nothing  on  the  other  side  of  the  room.  "She  had  more  clothes 
than  any  other  six  girls  put  together,"  mother  said.  "I  can  remember  a 
yellow  velvet  formal  that  was  out  of  this  world.  You  know  she  was  one 
girl  who  could  wear  any  color.  We  used  to  think  she  did  something  to 
her  hair  to  make  it  gleam  so." 

"Did  she?"  I  said. 

"I  doubt  it,"  mother  said,  starting  to  darn  socks  again.  "It  was  prob- 
ably just  wonderful  care.  She  used  to  have  it  washed  every  fifth  day— 


in  a  beauty  parlor.  That  was  before  I  had  ever  seen  the  inside  of  one.  I 
thought  they  were  kind  of  wicked.  I  still  don't  know  but  what  I  think  it's 
a  gyp,"  mother  said,  "having  all  that  beauty  and  money  too.  She  even 
had  manicures.  Her  fingernails  were  long  and  narrow,  and  moons  in 
every  one.  She  even  had  two  fur  coats!" 

"At  the  same  time?"  Pud  said. 

"Sure  at  the  same  time.  One  for  dress,"  mother  said,  and  she  bit  off  a 
thread  with  a  snap,  "and  one  for  school." 

"They're  being  sent  down  here,"  father  said. 

"Paris  may  have  led  the  rest  of  the  fashion  world,"  mother  said, 
looking  through  some  more  socks  for  holes,  "but  Helen  Gleason  led  our 
part  of  it.  My  goodness,  I  can  remember  one  spring  when  gray  shoes 
were  going  to  be  the  thing.  That's  what  the  papers  said  and  that's  what 
Sally  True,  whose  cousin  worked  on  a  big  fashion  magazine,  said,  and  a 
lot  of  girls  got  them.  I  was  one  of  them.  And  then  comes  Helen  Gleason 
with  sand-colored  shoes." 

"That  was  too  bad,"  I  said.  "Couldn't  she  exchange  them  for 
the  new  style?" 

"Too  bad!"  mother  said.  "I'll  say  it  was  too  bad.  It  made  everyone's 
gray  shoes  passe.  We  might  as  well  have  been  wearing  high-topped  but- 
ton shoes.  You  simply  were  not  in  style  if  you  didn't  follow  Helen  Glea- 
son. She  was  a  very  beautiful  girl,"  mother  said,  and  she  stared  across 
the  room  again.  (Continued  on  Page  150) 
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"1VERY  morning  when  she  awoke,  even  after  a  year, 
J   Jane  still  said  to  herself,  The  war  is  over.   She  had 
'   begun  saying  this  when  Ken  came  back,  and  she 
J  would  turn  and  look  at  his  tousled  head  on  the  pil- 
low  boide  hers.    She  had  been  married  to  him  long 
enough— six  years,  including  the  war  years — to  think 
no  longer  that  he  was  absolutely  irresistible  when  he 
slept — not  so  irresistible,  for  example,  as  after  he  had 
a  shave;  and  sometimes  he  did  sleep  with  his  mouth 
open — but  she  had  begun  to  say,  The  war  is  over,  be- 
cause  now  she  was  no  longer  alone. 

She  bad  found  herself  unable  to  be  heroic  about  the 
war.  After  all,  it  wasn't  as  if  Ken  had  been  in  any  great 
danger  (except  for  that  one  month  when  she  had 
learned  that  he  was  on  his  way  overseas,  but  the  fight- 
ing had  stopped  before  he  had  a  chance  to  see  any). 
No,  most  of  the  time  he  had  sat  at  a  desk  in  that  blessed 
Pentagon  Building  that  everyone  laughed  about — they 
had  a  few  sergeants,  even  there.  She  had  sat  out  the 
war,  or  so  it  seemed,  on  the  front  porch  of  her  parents' 
house  in  Chillicothe.  The  Pentagon  Building  and 
Chillicothe — they  both  sounded  awfully  funny  when 
she  wrote  about  them  to  their  old  friends  in  Chicago. 
And  now  she  was  trying  to  forget  the  dull  ache,  like 
heartburn,  of  those  years  that  seemed  so  wasted 
and  sterile,  when  time  stood  still,  and  even  their  baby 
had  waited,  somewhere,  to  be  born.  They  had  lived 
only  for  the  time  when  it  would  all  be  over  and  they 
could  go  back  to  the  life  and  the  friends  they  had 
made  in  Chicago. 

They  had  worked  hard  to  make  that  life  after  they 
were  married:  Ken,  new  at  his  job  in  the  public- 
opinion  research  office,  and  she  without  friends, 
lonely  in  spite  of  herself,  making  a  bright,  new, 
cheerful  home  in  a  strange  big  city;  both  of  them 
carving  out  their  own  world  together,  a  pocket  in 
the  larger  world  in  which  they  were  suddenly  mar- 
ried, adult,  in  the  midst  of  life. 

But  they  had  never  managed  to  find  that  life  again. 

It  had  all  begun  happily  enough,  when  Ken  first 

came  home.   Before  he  took  off  his  uniform — before  he 


sat  down,  even,  in  one  of  the  uncomfortable,  over- 
stuffed chairs  in  her  mother's  living  room — he  had 
sprung  the  big  news.  "How  would  you  like  to  live  in 
New  York,  babe?"  he  asked,  trying  to  sound  casual, 
repressing  the  eagerness  in  his  voice.  Jane  liked  it 
when  he  called  her  "babe."  He  made  it  sound  rakish, 
as  though  they  weren't  even  married,  and  she  would 
looked  at  him  wickedly  and  happily,  as  though  she  were 
a  girl  he  had  picked  up  somewhere. 

She  forgot  this  now.  "New  York!"  she  said.  It  was  a 
whisper  of  awe,  and  she  sat  down  quickly,  waiting  for 
all  of  it,  remembering  how  everyone  in  Chicago  dreamed 
jealously  of  going  to  New  York. 

"I  called  the  firm  after  I  got  my  discharge  papers  to 
give  them  the  word,  and  they  told  me  about  this  new 
deal.  They're  opening  an  office  there  and  it's  mine  if  I 
want  it." 

"Oh,  Ken!" 

So  they  went  to  New  York.  It  was  as  simple  as  that. 
At  least  the  going  was.  They  were  so  excited  about 
everything — the  plans,  the  packing,  the  last-minute 
parties — that  when  Ken  received  a  form  letter  from 
the  Veterans  Administration  saying  that  he  could 
call  on  the  Rehabilitation  Office  if  he  needed  any 
help,  they  laughed. 

"The  war  was  just  an  episode  in  our  lives,"  Ken 
bragged.  "Old  married  folks  like  us  don't  need  any 
rehabilitation.  We  took  the  war,  and  now  we've  left 
it,  and  we're  going  on  just  where  we  left  off." 

If  only  it  had  worked  out  that  way!  When  they  got 
to  New  York  they  moved  into  a  small  hotel  in  the  West 
Sixties,  "just  until  we  find  a  place."  They  started  out 
together  in  the  morning:  Ken  to  his  office;  Jane,  the 
morning  Times  folded  under  her  arm,  to  look  for  an 
apartment. 

After  a  while  "an  apartment"  became  "the  apart- 
ment"— an  elusive  will-o'-the-wisp,  existing  some- 
where,- but  always  just  ahead  of  her.  As  the  weeks 
stretched  into  months,  Jane's  optimism  began  to  grow 
ragged.  She  was  always  just  too  late  everywhere.  The 
apartment  had  been  taken  (Continued  on  Page  141) 
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Career  girl's  big  fashion;  the  skirt  in  smoke-gray  jersey,  with  a  lighter  gray  top  b 


McCardell,  jersey  cummerbund  by  Phelps,  silver  muskrat  coat  ($350)  by  Esther 
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WHO'S  THAT  GIRL  . . . 


.  .  .  the  girl  who  always  looks  so  well,  who  knows  what  to  wear  and  how  to  wear  it  every  day  in  the  week?   Nine  times 
out  often,  she's  the  young  woman  with  a  job,  earning  her  own  good  hard  cash  and  learning  how  to  spend  it. 
If  she  adopts  a  fashion,  that  fashion  often  becomes  a  big  thing.  This  fall  she'll  make  the 
jersey  skirt  her  own,  wear  it  with  a  jersey  shirt,  wrap  it  with  a  cummerbund,  change  off 
ivith  a  challis  or  a  tie-silk  blouse.    She  raises  a  strict  eyebrow  at  luxury -priced  fur 
coats,  takes  a  little  silver  muskrat,  wears  it  with  a  velvet  scarf,  day  and  night.    She's 
the  first  to  wear  the  small  velvet  hat  or  puff-ball  beret  .  .  .  is  glad  to  discard 
flats  for  feminine  covered-up  shoes  with  heels.  She  adores  a  slim-pin  suit,  the 
knee-length  coat  with  a  yoke  back  .  .  .  welcomes  the  pretty  tie-stripe  or  tie-print 
dress,  the  practical  fashion  of  black  with  brown,  the  jersey  dress  that  saves 
pressing  bills,  the  longer  more  important-looking  glove,  the 
somewhat  smaller  bag  that  doesn't  weigh  a  ton.  Her  clothes  have 
to  make  sense.  They  always  make  news.   *  By  Wilhela  Cushman 

i'ashion  Editor  of  the  Journal 
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The  back-of-the-head  beret  in  black  knitted  wool  from  Paris,  origi- 
nal by  Lola  Prusae,  American  copies  in  hand-crochet,  under 


Between-season,   between-length,    yoke-back   coat,   in   gray,    brick-red, 
or  hemlock-green,  around  $55;  Sally  Victor's  beaver-felt   visor  calot. 


WHO'S  THAT  GIRL?  .  . . 


Worsted  suit  with  velvet  collar,  pin-slim  silhouette,  around 
$65;  visor  beret;  Van  S  canvas  bag,  edges  bound  with  leather. 


The  tie-stripe  dress  goes  to  a  straight-from-the-office  date; 
fall-into-winter  dark  shades,  around  $39.95,  by  Mary  Blaire. 


Slim-shouldered,   small-collared  chinchilla  wool  coat, 
by  Clare  Potter.  Sally  Victor's  velvet-and-felt  hat. 


Ilit'  career  girl  of  '48  saw  the  "new  cycle"  come  last 
year.  This  fall  she  sees  that  the  newest  silhouette  is 
wind-swept  to  the  rear,  that  the  full-length  coat  is 
slimmer  than  last  year's  tent  shapes,  that  pipestem 
lines  are  in  hut  the  full  skirt  is  far  from  out — she 
loves  it  hecause  it  is  young,  easy  and  comfortable. 
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The  black  crepe  dresa  for  special  days  or  after  five,  with  new 
rising  waistline,  deeper  neckline,  soft  fullness,  bj  Vdele  Simpson. 


Black  knitted  wool  dress— call  it  basic,  call  it  divine— with  a 
tier    cape    in    plaid    wool,   by    Claire    McCardell;  velvet    beret. 


Before  coat  time:  her  two-piece  jersey  worn 
\sitb  its  waist-length  jacket.  Beret  byHarryson. 


The  girl  of  '48  is  buying  clothes  in  a  year  when  many 
prices  are  high.  Some  are  coming  down.  She  has  to 
learn  to  judge  quality,  shop  around  before  she  de- 
cides. The  uncluttered  look  is  the  right  one  — fewer 
bracelets,  no  trailing  veils,  one  or  two  strands  of 
pearls,  a  medallion  pin  on  a  beret  or  cummerbund. 
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Ripple-brim  hat,  shaped  to  hecomingness  with  corded  edge,  2490,  and  matching  bag  and 
change  purse,  2491;  by  John  Frederics.  Make  it  in  tie-silk,  striped  wool,  plain  jersey. 


Party  sweater  to  knit, in  new  pink-and-gold  yarn 
to  wear  with  velveteen  or  jersey  skirts,  2492. 


Velveteen  cap  beret  with  sequins. 
Design  by  Arpad,  pattern  2493. 
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IT'S  THE   STOLE    tROUND   HER   SHOULDERS,   THE   BRIGHT  CI  MMERBUND  FOR    HEB 
SKIRTS,  THE   BIG    POUCH   OF   COLORFUL   WOOL,   THE   LITTLE   BERET  OF 
VELVETEEN,  THE    CABLE-KNIT    PULL-OVER,  THE   TEA-DANCE    SWEATER,  THE  SOCKS 
WITH  MONOGRAMS,  THAT   MAKE   \  COLLEGE  GIRLS   WARDROBE  WHAT   IT  SHOULD 
BE  THIS  YEAR.  THE  CHEERF1  L   INGLE  IS  THAT  GIRLS  OR  THEIR  MOTHERS  CAN 
.MVki;  THESE    BRIGHT   ADDITIONS.    QUICKLY    AND    EASILY,    BEFORE  REGISTRATION 
DAY.  OTHER  ACCESSORIES   IRE  ON  PAGE  117.         •        BY  WILHELA  CUSHMAN 

Fashion  Editor  of  tin-  Journal 
Instructions  and  patterns  can  be  ordered  by  number  from  the  Reference  Library.  Ladies'  Home  Journal,  Phila.  5,  Pa.,  for  15  cents  each 


Gable-knit  cashmeVe*and-wool  pull-overs,  worn  in  or  out,  with  belts 
and  pins — gray  and  beige  their  best  colors.    One  pattern,  2494. 


L,. 


Lady   and   a   leopard   stole — make   of  leopard-stenciled 
velveteen,  line  with  red  wool;  by  Carolyn  Schnurer,  2495. 


HERS  and  HIS:  the  monogrammed,  hand- 
knit  socks.  Anklets,  2497;  men's  straight  socks,  2498.  White  sweater  of  nvlon  yarn,  2499. 


l-HOIOGRAI'HS    BY    WILHELA    CISHMAS 
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Velveteen  beret,  2496;  gloves,  2223,  by  John  Frederics. 

Pouch  bags,  one  plain-and-plaid  wool,  one  canvas,  by  Phelps,  2500. 


O1 


EARLY    BLACK 


Enter  .  .  .  the  small  blade  velvet  hat,  the  use  of 
velvel  with  taffeta,  the  ri>in<:  waistline,  Empire  style.  Con- 
tinuing .  .  .  >lim.  sloping  shoulders,  the  swiah  of  a  skirt  with  easj 
fullness.  The  dress  1>>  Adele  Simpson,  the  hat  1>>  Sally  Victor. 

Forecasting    .    .    .    the  importance  of  black  wool, 
ched  with  scarlet  red  in  the  tie  and  the  cuff  facing,  the  fashion 
-limy  black  buttons,  pockets,  ^lim  sleeves — and  again  the  littlt 
i  hat.  A  Urn  Reig  design. 
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The  tissue  faille  that  cornea  in  4ugus1  stays  through 
the  year,  pointing  up  ih<  paper-on-the-wall  fit  of  a  molded  bodice,  the 
gentle  movement  of  the  skirt  to  the  back.  Felt-and-velvel  hal  l>\  Eve  Tartar. 


The  dress  thai  bares  the  arms  (or  after 
five.  Tissue  faille  with  a  awag-draped  akirt,  the  new 
fashion  that  changes  the  summer  silhouette,  that 
goes  places,  now  and  later,   liy  Oil  Chapman. 


PHOTOGRAPHS   BY  LEOM  BRt  INO-BODI 
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Ving-back  silhouette,  the  fashion  of  crepe 
vith  faille,  dress  with  a  future.  Chan.lahat. 


The  two-piece  dress  in  black  crepe,  that  gives 
you  an  important  separate  fan-pleated  skirt. 


WHY   NOT    SEW 

FOR   YOUR    CHILDREN? 


Join  the  millions  of  women  all  over  the  country  who  make  their  chil- 
dren's clothes,  who  take  particular  delight  in  being  able  to,  who  find 
doing  so  a  major  economy.  We've  divided  children's  year-round  clothing 
needs  into  three  groups — play,  school  and  dress-up  clothes.  We've 
selected  the  best  five  patterns  we  could  find  in  each  group,  which  will 
adapt  equally  well  to  warm-  or  cool-weather  requirements.  Durable 
denims  and  corduroys  that  can  take  frequent  tubbings  are  recom- 
mended for  play  clothes.  Calico  prints  and  lightweight  flannels  look  as 
well  coming  home  from  school  as  they  did  going.  Party  clothes  in  crisp 
organdy  and  angelic  dotted  Swiss  if  it's  warm  .  .  .  jewel-colored  vel- 
veteens and  taffetas  for  winter.  Most  children's  patterns  require  little 
fitting,  but  the  secret  of  a  professional  look  lies  in  a  few  simple  and  inex- 
pensive tricks:  have  buttonholes  machine-made;  take  coats  and  boys' 
clothing  to  a  tailor  for  a  final  press;  hang  the  hems  on  girls'  dresses  as 
carefully  as  you  would  on  your  own.  Let  the  youngsters  help  pick  out 
fabrics;  they  have  favorite  colors  too.  Matching  socks  and  hair  ribbons 
are  finishing  touches  not  to  be  overlooked.  Mother-and-daughter 
combinations  are  sure  to  bring  compliments  to  both  ...  many  of 
the  patterns  shown  have  grown-up  versions,     if     BY  NORA  O'LEARY 


Buy  Vogue  Patterns  at  the  store  which  sells  them  in  your  city.  Or  order  them  by  mail,  enclosing 
check  or  money  order,*  from  Vogue  Pattern  Service,  Putnam  Avenue,  Greenwich,  Conn.;  or  in 
Canada  from  21  Dundas  Square.  Toronto,  Ontario.  *Conneclicut  residents  please  add  sales  lax. 


I'HiMOGKAl'H    BY    FRANCESCO   SCAVULLO 


odern  Victorian  portrait.   Mother's  skirt," l.usy-to-Make"  Vogue  Design  No 
/,  _'/  t<>  31  waist;  jacket  No.  6102,  12  to  20.  Child's  suit  No.  2462,  4  to  12 


DRAWINGS    BY   MARGARET   SOMMERFELD 


Corduroy  or  denim  overalls  with  matching  jacket.    Pattern  also 
has  a   snow-suit   version.     Vogue    Design   No.  2163,  1   to  14. 

rrEasy-to-  Make"  smock  to  near  over  dresses,  or  as  a  dress.    Per- 
fect/or playground  or  playroom.   \  ague  Design  No.  2457,  3  to  19. 


Bright  plaid  slacks  to  wear  with  sweaters  or  polo  shirts.  Shoulder 
straps  optional.  Try  corduroy.  Vogue  Design  No.  2512,  3  to  14. 


All-round  coat  to  make  in  corduroy  or  bright  wool.    Ideal  for 
school  or  play ;  hood  optional.  Vogue  Design  No.  2447,  4  to  12. 


"Casy-to-Make"  gray  flannel  skirt,  Vogue  Design  No.  2500,  2  to 
12,  35c.  U  lute  broadcloth  blouse.  Vogue  Design  No.  2366.  2  to  12. 
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Bav's  suit  with  cardigan  neckline.  Seersucker  for  summer,  light- 
weight tweed  or  flannel  for  full.   I  ague  Design  No.  2310,  4  to  10. 

Party  dress  in  long  or  short  version.  Puffed  sleeve  and  yoke  detail 
i  n  eyelet  batiste  or  m  atch  i  ng  fabric.  Vogue  Design  No.  2517,4  to  1 0. 


"Alice  in   Wonderland"  white  organdy  pinafore  to  wear  over 
party  dresses  or  for  school.     I  bgue  Design  _V>.   2454,  2  to  10. 

Princess  line  with  pretty  scalloped  detail  in  front.  Puffed  sleeves  and 
pockets.  Perfect  for  velveteen.    Vogue  Design  No.  2450.  4  to  12. 


Angelic  dotted  Swiss  with  pretty  tiered  skirt  and  contrasting  sash. 
Make  in  taffeta  for  winter.    Vogue  Design  .\o.  2524,  4  to  10. 


Jumper  dress  with  basque  bodice  worn  over  tucked  white  blouse. 
Pretty  in  wool  with  pique  blouse.  Vogue  Design  No.  2519,  8  to  14. 

Bolero  suit  in  lightweight  flannel.    On  small  sizes,  skirt  buttons 
to  blouse,  keeping  both  in  place.  Vogue  Design  No.  2326.  4  to  12. 


The  perfect  school  dress  in  gray -and -white  polka-dot  cotton.  Tuck 
detail  on  bodice  and  skirt.    Vogue  Design  No.  2526,  4  to  10. 

Coat-and-hat  set  for  either  boys  or  girls.  (Leggings  in  pattern  not 
illustrated.)  Try  in  gray  flannel.  Vogue  Design  No.  2258,  1  to  6. 


Elastic  thread  shirs  the  waistline  and  sleeves  of  wool  jersey; 
uhUe  collar.    ■Ec^.tn-Unke-  VoOue  Design    Xo.   9. 455.  4^ML 
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EN  I      I    (Plom*dtor6i   <:i  RRIHVSHRIMP-ANp-MELON  S\LAD  WITH  COCONUT,  CHUTNEY,  CHOPPED  CASHEW  NUTS,  POTATO  CHIPS,  FRESH  FRUIT,  ICED  TEA 


NOW   IS    THE 
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"OOKING  out  from  the  upper  terrace  ofmj  house, 
I  can  see  practically  the  whole  garden.    It  1  walk 
,  from  one  end  to  the  other  and  around  the  bend.  I 
J  can  watch  quite  a  lot  of  visiting  and  1  know  that  the 
ctivitv  of  the  early  summer  has  slowed  dow  n.  Joe.  the 
iardener-hv-the-dav.  is  muttering  to  himself  because 
he  roses  "ain't  done  so  good.""  And  it  is  he  shoring 
,p — I  think  they  call  it  shoring:  anyway,  it's  a  good 
vord — the  fence  that  supports  the  sweet  peas.  Those  are 
n  the  lower  garden,  and  only  a  young  tempest  can  pre- 
rent  one  from  picking  a  bushel  (what  a  measure  for  such 
i  lovelv  flower,   but  I  mean  it)  or  more   of  perfect 
ilossoms  any  and  every  day.    \\  e  call  this  the  Sweet 
Pea  Garden,  although  other  cutting  beds  are  there. 
lugust  arrives.    Now     August,     the     full-bosomed, 
blowzy,  bewigged  and  bejeweled,  has  arrived  with  her 
inerv  and  her  paintboxes.  Herself  she'll  make  to  bloom 
ind  bloom  for  many  bloomings,  but  in  the  garden  she 
l.uust  work  without  haste.  We  don't  want  to  overtake 
3ej  tember,  so  let's  enjoy  the  dreamy,  leisurely  days  of 
{August.  And  while  the  heat  simmers  and  the  bees  drone 
fever  the  flowers,  let  us  look  into  what  can  lie  had  by 
way  of  terrace,  patio,  porch  and  even  dining-room  lunch- 
eons.  Oh,  yes,  folks  do  use  their  dining  rooms  in  Au- 
gust, and  sometimes  right  through  the  summer.  But 
'it's  the  patio  that  gets  a  hand,  for  that's  out-of-doors. 
BALADS  tvkk  \ll.     There  are  enough  kinds  ot  salads  to 
load  to  the  Plimsoll  all  the  ships  that  sail  the  seven 
teas;  and  out  of  those,  for  your  hot-weather  luncheons, 
lour  are  set  forth  here,  with  all  the  things  that  go  with 
them,  all  the  come-hither  that  makes  you  crazy  to  give 
party.   Let  no  one  be  late,  lor  no  one  will  wait,  and 
you  know  how  that  is.    Once  cut  into,  a  dish  just  sits 
there,  sort  of  bedraggled,  where  before  it  was  a  royal 
thing  and  flawless.   So  be  early,  girls,  and  don't  be  lag- 
ging around  the  sweet  peas.  Scissors  and  a  basket  await 


you. 
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ere  s  some 


thing 


(Continued  on  Page  164) 


MENU    II 

(Planned  for  6J 

LOBSTER  SALAD,  CELERY  HEARTS,  CRUSTY  ROLLS, 

LIME  SHERBET  WITH  MINI.  ICED  COFFEE 

PHOTOS    BY    Ml    IK1 
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( Planned  for  6) 

MIXED  SALAD,  ROLLS, 

PEACH  IMF..  COFFEE 


MENU    IV 

Ptalri  l»r  b) 

M  until  KM   (HOT  OH  COLD), 

ROQUEFORT-SALAD   Kl\<:.  FRUIT  DRESSING 

M  F-BREAD  SANDWICHES,  ICED  COFFEE 
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Frustration 
I  bought  a  lovely  bird's  nest 
And  hung  it  in  a  tree 
Right  outside  my  window 
Where  a  robin's  nest  should  be. 
The  nest  is  unmolested, 
The  birds  don't  speak  to  me. 

It's  not  a  robin's  home  at  all, . 
But  the  home  of  a  chickadee ! 
Imagine! 

2  If  I  don't  get  this  apple  pie  from  Florence  off 
my  chest  I  shall  scream.  It's  a  dream.  Served  with 
ream.  Well,  line  a  rather  deep  pie  plate  with  rich 
pastry.  Chill  it  in  the  refrigerator. 

Second  cadenza:  Peel  and  slice  enough  tart 
pples  and  cook  them  until  transparent  in  a  sirup 
1  cup  hot  water,  2  cups  sugar  and  a  little 
on  juice.  Be  sure  the  slices  don't  break. 
ain  apples  and  fill  the  crust  with  them. 

rd  and  last  billing :  Now  boil  down  the  sirup, 

aspoon  vanilla,  or  vanilla  and  almond  to- 

.  Pour  it  over  the  apples  (it  should  be  quite 

ck).  Orange  marmalade  and  chopped  candied 

it  are  arranged  over  the  apples,  a  crisscross 

crust  put  on  and  the  pie  baked  until  the  crust  is 

done.  Serve  chilled  with  plain  cream.  It's  perfect. 

7*  Here's  a  hearty  sandwich  that  will  keep  the 
sandwich  grill  busy.  Frizzle  some  very  thin  slices  of 
cooked  ham  in  butter  or  margarine.  Have  ready  a 
pared,  sliced  avocado  and  a  pile  of  hot  thin  toast, 
cut  cornerwise.  Cover  the  toast  with  the  ham, 
then  with  slices  of  avocado,  now  a  leaf  of  lettuce 
to  hold  the  mayonnaise,  another  piece  of  toast ;  and 
don't  forget  lemon  juice,  salt  and  pepper. 

ft  One  starter-outer  for  an  August  luncheon  may 
well  be  a  grapefruit-and-melon  cup.  Have  the 
smallest  and  whitest  lettuce  cups  fitted  into  sher- 
bet glasses.  Scoop  balls  from  a  melon — any  melon, 
so  long  as  it's  ripe.  Mix  with  small  pieces  of  chilled 
grapefruit,  add  lemon  juice  to  taste  and  powdered 
sugar  to  make  a  glad  taste.  Fill  the  cups.  .  .  . 
Chill  .  .  .  chill.  .  .  .  Add  a  sprig  of  mint  for  that 
sophisticated  look. 

7  Another  nice  luncheon  dish  is  a  tomato  aspic, 
highly  spiced  and  done  in  a  ring  mold.  To  serve, 
turn  it  out  on  a  bed  of  lettuce,  fill  the  center  with  a 
diced  celery,  apple  and  chopped-nut  salad  com- 
bined with  mayonnaise,  to  which  you've  added  a 
little  whipped  cream.  Cream  cheese  on  toasted 
crackers  and  iced  coffee  go  with  it. 

W  Clear  mushroom  bouillon  is  a  pleasant  thing  to 
the  palate,  and  this  is  the  way  it's  made.  (You'll 
need  to  double  up  on  this  for  more  than  four.) 
Chop  line  '  ■>  pound  firm  white  mushrooms,  stems 
and  all.  Boil  them  in  3  pints  rich  chicken  broth,  for 
half  an  hour.  The  bouillon  is  then  cleared,  cooled 
and  strained.  The  juice  of  '  _.  lemon  goes  in  now, 
and  it  may  be  served  hot  or  cold.  It's  a  delicate 
and  delicious  broth  -and  very  simple. 

ft  Fill  the  centers  of  canned  apricot  halves  with 
cream  cheese  sprinkled  with  toasted  slivered  al- 
monds. Place  on  slices  of  canned  pineapple.  Serve 
on  salad  greens  with  your  favorite  dressing. 

Ift  For  a  rather  elaborate  dinner,  a  ring  of  wild 
rice  is  something  to  consider  at  least.  Eating  it  is 
even  better.  Season  the  cooked  rice  with  salt,  pep- 
per and  a  teasjxxm  of  lemon  juice.  Add  a  g(xxd 
puce  of  butter.  Stir  with  a  silver  fork.  Put  in  a 
greased  ring  mold  and  set  in  a  shallow  pan  of  hot 
water.  Hake  the  ring  about  ten  minutes.  Unmold, 
fill  the  center  with  fresh  sliced  mushrooms  in  a 
cream  sauce.  Garnish  your  platter  with  sliced 
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marinated  tomatoes,  water  cress,  orange  slices 
and  crisp  bacon.  Very  elegant,  very  elegant  indeed. 

11  Green-apple  pie  has  no  equal,  but  try  apple 
pancakes  for  a  week-end  breakfast.  Sift  together 
\]/i  cups  sifted  flour,  1  teaspoon  baking  powder, 
Yi  teaspoon  salt  and  1  tablespoon  sugar.  Beat  3 
egg  yolks  until  light  and  fluffy,  add  l1  2  cups  light 
cream  and  2  tablespoons  melted  butter  or  mar- 
garine. Combine  liquid  and  dry  ingredients.  Add 
1  cup  coarsely  grated  tart  apple.  Bake  on  griddle. 

12  Now  we're  on  the  subject  of  week  ends,  or 
skating  close  to  it,  cut  out  some  little  rounds  of 
bread,  and  toast  and  butter  on  one  side.  Pound  4 
slices  smoked  salmon  until  they  are  soft,  adding  a 
little  sweet  cream  and  3  tablespoons  butter  or 
margarine.  Put  this  through  a  coarse  sieve.  Put 
a  seasoned  slice  of  hard-boiled  egg  on  each  toast 
round.  Add  a  little  mayonnaise.  Then  cover  every- 
thing with  the  salmon  mixture  in  shapes  that  the 
pastry  tube  carries  around.  These  are  super. 

1*1  Looking  for  a  wonderful  supper  dish?  This  is 
it.  Pipe  a  border  of  duchesse  or  creamy  mashed 
potatoes  around  a  heated  oven-glass  platter. 
Brush  the  potato  with  beaten  egg  and  brown  in  a 
hot  oven.  Fill  the  center  with  poached  eggs,  done 
in  wildly  boiling  water  so  they  look  like  confec- 
tions. Then  pour  over  them  a  rich  creamed  lobster — 
having  the  lobster  diced  and  diced  fine.  Crusty  hot 
French  rolls  and  a  fruit  salad  complete  a  perfect 
meal.  Do  the  eggs  on  the  well-done  side. 

14  Now  for  a  whirl  with  fillet  of  sole.  One  way  is 
this :  Cover  the  bottom  of  a  medium  deep  au  gratin 
dish  with  a  seasoned  spinach  puree.  Cover  this 
with  fillets  of  sole,  sprinkled  with  Parmesan 
cheese.  Then  a  rich  bechamel  sauce  made  with 
cream  is  poured  over  the  fish,  and  a  layer  of  the 
grated  cheese  added,  with  small  pieces  of  butter 
or  margarine.  Now  bake  the  dish  until  it  bubbles 
and  is  brown.  Garnish  with  lemon  and  water  cress. 

li»  From  an  old  cookbook:  "On  the  cook's  day  out 
let  the  mistress  of  the  house  take  her  place.  She 
should  find  enough  odds  and  ends  of  meats  and 
fish  left  to  be  used  up,  and  bread  crusts  enough  for 
a  wholesome  pudding.  Hash  the  fish  and  meat 
scraps  into  a  thin  brown  gravy  and  serve  with 
mashed  potato.  This  is  all  cheap,  easy  and  no 
trouble  to  prepare."  Man  of  the  house  take  his 
night  out  too? 

1  ft  Cold  stuffed  peppers  are  sort  of  interesting, 
since  it's  summer  and  all.  Cut  a  slice  from  the 
stem  ends  of  green  peppers.  Carefully  get  out  all 
the  seeds  and  membrane.  Fill  the  shells  with  to- 
mato jelly  that  is  partly  set  and  put  in  the  refrig- 
erator, to  get  cold  and  firm.  They  can  be  sliced 
thin  when  set  and  arranged  on  lettuce  with  a  fine 
potato  salad  and  served  with  cold  ham. 

SUMMED  LASSITUDE 

If  I  could  be  where  I  would  be 
This  heav)  summer  day, 
W  hen  ever}   leaf  is  drooping 
On  ever)  burdened  tree, 

If  I  could  he  where  I  would  be 

The  world  could  make  a  truce  with  me. 

If  I  could  Im-  where  I  would  be, 
Far  from  these  sunburned  flowers, 
The  world  could  make  a  truce  with  me 
For  my  appointed  hour. 

I  know  thai  I  shall  never  see 

The  lovely  place  where  I  would  he. 


17  One  more  thing:  Now  that  you  can  get  it,  get  a 
terrine  of  real  pate  de  foie  gras  and  take  it  out 
whole.  Be  careful  not  to  break  it,  so  give  it  the 
North  Pole  treatment  in  the  refrigerator  first.  Set 
the  pate  in  highly  seasoned  aspic — chicken,  tomato 
or  lemon.  To  serve  it,  slice  in  thin  slices.  Hot  toast, 
well-buttered,  chopped  egg  and  cress  may  go 
along.  But  we  ought  to  have  a  can  of  truffles. 

lft  A  rich,  thick  raspberry  sauce  served  on  baked 
grapefruit  is  something.  Well,  I  didn't  believe  it 
either.  Had  to  be  shown. 

19  Nature  gets  a  laugh  a  minute,  I'll  bet.  Take 
Valencia  oranges,  for  instance.  When  they  begin 
to  ripen,  they  are  yellow.  Along  about  now,  they 
turn  green  again.  Why,  nobody  knows,  but  with 
Valencias,  green  also  means  ripe  and  ripe  means 
sweet.  Don't  let  nature  fool  you. 

2ft  I  guess  you're  as  tired  as  everybody  else  is  of 
the  same  old  deviled  eggs.  Chop  lobster  meat  ve 
fine.  Mix  with  mayonnaise,  a  very  little  mincei 
pimiento,  and  the  egg  yolks.  There's  your  deviled- 
egg  mixture.  Season  it  as  hot  as  you  please. 

21  Macaroni  in  a  Creole  tomato  sauce  will  get 
you  an  encore  if  you  serve  it  with  fried  chicken  in- 
stead of  fried  hominy  or  potatoes.  See  if  I'm  right. 

22  You  know  how  I  am  about  omelets,  and  that 
means  dessert  ones  too.  Fill  an  omelet  with  finely 
chopped  sauteed  almonds,  fold,  and  dust  with  al- 
mond-flavored powdered  sugar.  A  lovely  thing. 

2*1  Creamed  smoked  turkey  and  little  mush- 
rooms make  a  delicious  shortcake.  Have  your  bis- 
cuit dough  really  short.  Peas  go  with  this — and 
olives.  Nothing  else. 

21  For  the  chafing  dish,  prepare  some  slivers  of 
cold  baked  ham.  I  mean  slivers.  Heat  them  in  a 
sauce  of  red  currant  jelly  and  melted  butter  or  mar- 
garine, thickened  a  little  with  cornstarch.  Serve 
on  crustless  hot  buttered  toast.  Nice  on  the  porch. 

2i»  Just  a  hint.  Nothing  more.  Why  not  curried 
crab  meat?  Let  it  come  on  with  perfectly  cooked 
rice  and  black  olives. 

2ft  Should  you  come  across  some  ripe  figs — and 
you  might  sometime — stuff  them  with  cream 
cheese  blended  with  sour  cream  and  serve  with  the 
salad.  Toasted  salted  crackers  are  best  here. 

27  And  that  reminds  me — as  the  minister  said, 
unfolding  last  week's  sermon — that  that  blend  of 
cream  cheese  and  sour  cream  with  a  little  pow- 
dered sugar  may  be  molded,  chilled,  served  with 
fresh  or  frozen  raspberries  and  is  a  beautiful  des- 
sert. Don't  hide  this.  Come  right  out  with  it. 

2ft  Sour  cream  has  a  thousand— I  guess— uses. 
One  is  to  add  chopped  chives,  sliced  cucumbers 
and  a  few  rings  of  sweet  or  Spanish  onions.  This  is 
absolute  tops  with  fish.  And  some  folks  like  it  any 
time.  Be  sure  it's  really  cold. 

2ft  Now  I  have  given  you  enough  ways  and 
means  to  last  a  spell.  But  here's  one  more  very 
special  one.  Heat  up  some  of  those  miniature  arti- 
choke hearts  in  hollandaise  sauce  and  serve  them 
with  breast  of  chicken  or  guinea  hen.  Sort  of  go  to- 
gether, like  Jiggs  and  Maggie. 

Jlft  And  an  August  cooler.  A  scoop  of  ice  cream  in 
a  tall  glass.  Fill  it  up  with  ginger  ale. 

Jll  August  is  the  month  to  be  lazy  in.  Even  the 
moon  looks  askance  at  my  activity  down  below. 
You  can  tell  by  the  way  it  gets  behind  the  clouds. 
Hope  your  house  is  running  over  with  flowers,  and 
wish  I  could  pin  a  sweet  pea  for  every  one  of  you 
right  on  here  at  the  end. 
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SOUPX'SAIAD 


Tempting  and  satisfying  at  any  time  of  year,  this 
delightful  chicken  soup  is  particularly  inviting  in  the 
summer.  One  taste  tells  you  the  broth  is  made  with 
plenty  of  chicken;  there's  rice  to  add  its  substance,  and 
tender  pieces  of  chicken  galore. 

CAMPBELL'S  CHICKEN  SOUP 

(WITH   RICE) 


Hark  to  this  tale  of  Summer  days, 

Of  mealtime  tips  and  kitchen  ways: 
To  please  your  family  noon  and  night 

Remember  how  cold  foods  delight: 
But  nourishment  arid  taste-appeal 

Increase  with  One  Hot  Dish— each  meal ! 

If  you'd  red  nee  your  kitchen  //ours, 

And  spend  more  time  in  tending  flowers; 

If  you  would  save  on  table  dollars.  » 

And  stretch  your  money  till  it  "hollers"; 

If  you'd  lift  appetites  that  droop  — 

Then  make  your  One  Hot  Dish  — GOOD  SOUP! 


At  summer  lunch  or  supper,  there's  always  a  welcome 
for  "the  soup  most  folks  like  best."  Luscious  tomatoes, 
creamery  butter  and  seasoning  are  blended  according  to 
a  matchless  recipe.  Sometimes  add  milk  instead  of  water 
for  an  extra-delicious  cream  of  tomato. 

CAMPBELL'S  TOMATO  SOUP 
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this  new  baby  oil 
protects,  and 
actually  benefits 
your  baby's  skin 


Protects. ..  like  a  smooth,  invisible 
shield.  New  Mennen  Baby  Oil  with 
Lanolin  helps  safeguard  your 
baby  from  many  skin  irrita- 
tions, helps  prevent  diaper  rash, 
urine  irritation,  sore  buttocks.  This 
jjure,  crystal-clear  oil  goes  on 
smoothly,  leaving  no  breaks. 

Benefits  . . .  helps  keep  skin  soft  and 

sweet  as  a  lullaby!  New  Mennen 

( )il  is  blessed  with  lanolin,  the  miracle 

substance  that's  next  of  kin  to  the 

skin's  own  oils.  Gives  baby's  skin 

healthful  lubrication,  helps 

prevent  uncomfortable  dryness, 

discourages  chafing,  chapping, 

and  roughness. 

New  flower  fresh  fragrance — 

sweetest  that  ever  breezed 

through  a  nursery!  Chosen  from  over 

50  other  fragrances  in  tests 

conducted  among  thousands 

of  mothers! 

Don't  put  off  baby's  protection 

till  tomorrow!  Start  using  New 

Mennen  Baby  Oil  with  Lanolin — 

after  every  bath  and  diaper 

change  -today! 
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baby  oil 

enriched  with  lanolin 


IT  IS   \OI  MIX,  to  mi: 

(Continued  from  Page  35) 

"I  didn't  ask  you  to.  But  there  is  some- 
thing I  must  know,  without  asking." 

"Yes?"  she  said  stiffly,  without  apparent 
interest. 

"  I  must  know  whether  Phina  has  fallen  in 
love  with  Arthur.  .  .  .  Now,  please  don't 
say  I  would  know  if  it  were  true.  I  wouldn't. 
Phina  has  very  firm  principles  of  loyalty — 
and  I  am  prejudiced  when  it  comes  to 
Arthur.  I  think  it  is  true,  but  if  it  is  not  it 
must  not  be  spoken  of — speaking  might 
make  it  true,  if  you  know  what  I  mean.  At 
any  rate,  I  would  not  be  forgiven  my  lack  of 
faith." 

"And  if  it  should  be  true,  what  do  you  ex- 
pect me  to  do?  Poison  Arthur?" 

"  I  just  want  to  know,"  he  said  stubbornly. 
"  I  don't  want  you  to  do  anything  but  come." 

"No,  I  won't,"  the  old  woman  said  with- 
out equivocation.  "Will  you  have  tea. 
Charles?" 

"Please,"  he  said  mechanically. 

She  rang  a  small  bell  on  the  table  beside 
her  and  Donna,  as  old  as  her  mistress,  pre- 
sented her  withered  but  stiff -starched  self  in 
the  doorway. 

"Tea,  Donna,  if  you  please." 

Ihere  fell  a  silence  in  the  old  room,  a  room 
very  familiar  and  dear  to  the  man  in  the  deep 
chair.  The  paper  had  not  been  changed 
within  his  memory.  It  was  ivory  white,  with 
stripes  of  faintly  rose  flowers  of  no  known 
genus.  The  ceiling  was  high  and  the  windows 
reached  to  the  floor  and  had  glass  curtains  of 
a  fine  silk  net  and  draperies  of  heavy  corded 
rose  and  pale  gray  silk.  The  carpet  was  an 
Aubusson,  as  bright  as  if  new,  but  older  in 
reality  than  Charles  himself.  There  were  an 
enormous  but  graceful  gray  sofa  and  a  grand 
piano  with  yellowed  keys.  In  one  corner  was 
a  tall  secretary  desk  whose  upper  shelves 
were  filled  with  snuffboxes,  exquisite,  useless 
rarities  collected  by  Uncle  Bonner  and  eyed 
with  envy  by  Charles  and  Arthur  when  they 
were  boys.  There  had  always  been  flowers  in 
the  room  and  there  were  flowers  now,  a  wide- 
mouthed  vase  of  lilies  arranged  in  a  stiff  and 
formal  manner.  The  whole  room  was  formal, 
but  it  was  Aunt  Adeline's  room,  and  it  fitted 
her.  In  spite  of  its  cool  stiffness,  it  seemed 
alive  and  pleasant.  Over  the  mantel  hung  a 
portrait  of  Aunt  Adeline  at  eighteen,  the 
year  of  her  marriage  to  Uncle  Bonner.  She 
had  had  an  elegance  even  then,  but  her  eyes 
were  young  and  eager  and  the  roses  in  her 
lap  gave  a  romantic  touch  one  would  have 
never  believed  the  present  Aunt  Adeline 
capable  of  abetting.  Charles  coveted  the  por- 
trait, and  once  when  he'd  been  ten  he'd  put  a 
note  under  the  edge  of  the  frame,  saying, 
"  Dear  Aunt  Adeline:  When  you  die  will  you 
leave  this  to  me?  Your  loving  nephew, 
Charles  Collinge."  She  had  never  mentioned 
the  note  and  he  wondered  now  whether  it 
might  not  still  be  there.  No,  he  supposed 
not.  This  house  was  cleaned,  spring  and  fall, 
with  a  thoroughness  that  would  include  the 
dust  behind  pictures. 

Donna  came  in  with  the  tea  on  a  tray. 

"Will  you  help  yourself,  Charles?"  Aunt 
Adeline  said. 

He  pulled  himself  out  of  the  chair.  He 
passed  a  cup  to  Aunt  Adeline.  "To  your 
passionless  heart!"  he  said,  not  too  lightly. 

"Don't  be  childish,  Charles,  just  because 
you  can't  have  your  own  way.  Do  you  re- 
alize you  have  asked  me  to  spy  on  your  own 
wife?" 

"Yes,  I  suppose  that  is  what  it  sounds 
like,"  he  admitted. 

"It's  what  it  is  like.  You  astonish  me, 
Charles.  From  Arthur  I  might  have  expected 
it — from  you,  no.  And  may  I  ask  why  you 
brought  your  wife  to  the  farm  in  the  first 
place?" 

"It's  my  home." 

"Arthur's  too.  He's  always  been  a  phil- 
anderer. Unless  you  trusted  your  wife,  you 
should  have  had  more  sense." 

"  I  do  trust  her.  She  has  great  loyalty.  I 
didn't  bring  her  home;  you  know  that.  She's 
been  at  home  since  May.  I  should  have  sent 
her  to  you." 


BABY 

COMING 


Start  right  with  this  improved,  easy-to-clean,  Hy- 
geia  nursing  unit.  Fewer  parts — just  nipple,  ltottle, 
and  cap.  Prepare  full  day's  formula  at  one  time. 
Only  necessary  to  remove  cap  when  feeding.  Cap 
AlsoAvailoblein4oz.Size  keeps  nipples  germ-free. 
Handy  for  out  -  of-  home 
feeding.  Useful  as  con- 
tainer for  baby's  other 
foods.  Famous  breast- 
shaped  nipple  has  pat- 
ented airvent  to  reduce 
"windsucking."  Sold  at 
your  druggis  t's  com- 
plete as  illustrated  or 
parts  separately. 
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CONSULT  YOUR  DOCTOR  REGULARLY 


PANT- EASE    diapers  stay  in  place 

on  the  most  active  infant  and   the 

elasticity  of  this   specially   knitted 

cotton    fabric    keeps   your   baby 

comfortable    at  all  times 

No  Folding-No  Seams-No  Loose  Ends 

to  slip,   hang   down    or   become   bunched ; 
where    they    do    not    belong 

EVEN  DADDY  CAN  CHANGE 

Pant-Ease  diapers 

Highly  absorbent— Easy  to  launder  andj 

the    double   thickness   with    open   ends, 

permits   hanging  so   the   air  can  circulate  ^^i^illif 

through    each    garment   and   —   DRY   IN    LESS   TIME 


f-~ea&e> 


DIAPERS 

are  used  and  approved  by  Doctors, 
Nurses  and  thousands  of  modern  Mothers 

See  Pant-ease  at  Department  Stores  and  Shops 
or  Send  for  FREE  LITERATURE 

Sample  Garment  z5< 


Pant  ease  Infant  Wear  Co.  lis  Arcade.  NY 


Earn  Easy  Ca  sh  j£ 

Everybody  can  sell  these  gorgeous  Per- 
sonal Christmas  Folders!  Customers 
amazed  to  buy  60  Cards  for  $1  with 
NAME  on.  You  take  quick  orders 
.   .    .  make  big  profit.    Splendid 
earnings  for  full  or  spare  time, 

$1  Box  Assortments, 

Add  to  your  profits  with  stun 

ning$l  Assortmentsof  Christ 

mas  and  Everyday  Cards.- 

Religious,  Gift  Wrappings, 

others.   Sensational  values 

sell  fast.  Start  nowto  make 

easy  spare  time  cash 

Send  for  samples  at  once. 

Churches,  clubs,  lodges: 

write  for  special  money-making  plan. 

WETMORE  &  SUGOEN,  INC.,  Dept.  K-21. 
749  Monroe  Ave.,  Rochester  2,  N.  Y. 


FREE 

STYLE  BOOKLET 


for  Misses  and  Juniors — 
Sizes  10-20  and  9-17  only 

You've  never  before  been  able 
to  buy  dresses  like  these  by 
mail.  Tagil  offers  the  newest  and 
very  smartest  styles  from 
New  York's  top  fashion  designers 
at  economical  "direct-to-you" 
prices.  Send  your  name  and 
address  today  for  free 
style  bulletins. 

(Illustrated)  "Waist-whittler" 
tunic  suit -dress,  fine  details. 
Black  crepe;  white  lace. 

16.95 

|  1 1 86-  B  Broadway, 
New  York  1,N.Y. 


SOMETHING  NEW  AND  SENSATIONAL  I 


CHRISTMAS  CARDS 


50s. 

FOR   $| 


Gorgeous  Satin  &  Velour  Designs! 

Show  Rich  New  Satin  and  Velour  Cards' 
never  before  offered.   Amazing  Vail 
Gets  orders  fast  I     Gorgeous  Christmas 
Cards  with  name.  50  for  $1  up.   Pays  no 
to  100%  profit.  lmprintrdStationrru.  20 
Others.  60c  to  Jl.  Samples  on  Approval. 

PUR0  CO..  2801  Locust.  Dipt  81 3-K, St.  Louis,  Mo 


Nothing  to  Me 
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If  she's  unfaithful  as  easily  as  all  that, 
d.I  better  ship  her  back  to  Britain." 

[  didn't  say  she  was  unfaithful.  But  if 
10 /ants  Arthur— and  I  think  she  does— 
k  I  want  her  to  have  him." 

[  have  no  patience  with  martyrdom, 
li;es." 

yfor  I.  But  I  am  sensible  of  my  limita- 
o  Aunt  Adeline.  I  know  and  you  know 
\i  1  have  no  chance  against  Arthur.  And 
h  i  has  never  said  she  loved  me." 

*  lever  said  she  loved  you?  She  surely 
id  t  marry  you  for  your  money!" 

'  o.  She  likes  me.  She  was  very  lonely." 

'  suppose  she's  beautiful,"  Aunt  Adeline 
ii(  Iryly,  as  if  being  beautiful  or  not  was  a 
a  :r  of  importance  only  to  the  young. 

'  ot  at  all."  Charles  said.  "She's  plain1. 

0  o  me— to  others." 

'  rhat  a  quixotic  fool  you  are,  boy!   In 

y  ay  men  didn't  give  up  their  women  so 

si." 

"i  m  not  giving  her  up  easily.  Not  at  all 

1  n  help  myself.  But  I  don't  think  I  can 
a  her  with  Arthur." 

"  hat  does  your  mother  say?" 
"h,  mother!"  Charles  said  impatiently, 
m't  discuss  Phina  with  mother.    She 
ir ;  some  special  virtue  attaches  to  Phina 
c;se  her  father  is  in  the  House  of  Lords. 
-H's   a    seventh    daughter    and    poor. 
51 2r  thinks  it  very  odd,  naturally,  that 
ii  should  have  chosen  me." 
'*  Dur  mother  is  a  sometimes  silly,  some- 
it  shrewd  woman."  Aunt  Adeline  said. 
SDpose  she  would  have  thought  it  quite 
U le  had  she  chosen  Arthur?" 
ilare  say.  She's  never  said." 
Uion't  suppose  you've  ever  read  George 
Wrt,"  Aunt  Adeline  said  with  some  ir- 
■\ace. 

Lbt  recently,"  Charles  said. 
'Jbbably    never.     He    said    this — you 
m commit  it  to  memory: 

I  "  'He  that  forbears 

To  suit  and  serve  his  needs. 
Deserves  his  toad.' " 

irles  rose  and  walked  to  the  long  win- 

r  :yond  the  piano.  There  were  chrysan- 

irms  blooming  in  the  small  garden — 

else. 

f  right,  Aunt  Adeline,"  he  said  without 

i:;.  "You  make  it  very  clear.  You're 


right,  of  course.  It's  nothing  to  do  with 
you— and  if  I  can't  manage  it,  I  deserve  my 
load.  I  love  her  very  much.  I'm  thirty-four, 
not  twenty— but  I  love  her  very  much.  I 
pulled  her  out  of  a  bombed  nursery  in 
London.  She  had  a  dirty  little  girl  held  so 
tight  in  her  arms  I  could  hardly  separate 
them.  I  loved  her  at  once.  ...  I'm  not  a 
fool,  Aunt  Adeline.  I  didn't  expect  Arthur 
would  be  home  before  fall.  Perhaps  it's  weak 
not  to  demand  the  impossible  of  life,  but  I 
long  ago  gave  up  demanding  it.  Perhaps  it's 
weak,  too,  not  to  hate  Arthur,  but  I  don't, 
you  know.  I  never  have.  He's  not  to  blame 
for  having  been  born  with  charm,  and  he- 
can  no  more  help  exerting  it  than  breathing. 
He  charms  me  too— and  I  love  him  for  it. 
But  I  cannot  share  Phina  with  him.  That  I 
can't  do.  I'm  not  jealous  by  temperament, 
but  there  are  things  the  heart  feels,  without 
words  or  open  acts  of  betrayal.  .  .  .  This 
morning  I  saw  them  start  out  for  a  ride  and 
Phina  called  up  to  me,  'Coming,  lazybones?' 
and  it  was  suddenly  intolerable.  I  got  out 
the  car  and  came  to  you.  But  I  don't  ask 
you  to  come— it  is  stupid  and  childish  of 
me." 

He  paused,  staring  with  misery  at  the 
chrysanthemums.  He  heard  the  little  tinkle 
of  the  bell,  heard  Aunt  Adeline  say,  "  Donna, 
will  you  get  out  my  fur  cape?  Put  enough  in 
the  black  bag  for  a  week's  stay.  My  purple 
dressing  gown,  please.  There's  never  been  a 
decent  heating  system  at  the  farm." 

"There  won't  be  room  in  your  bag  for  the 
padded  dressing  gown,"  Donna  said.  "And 
this  is  no  time  of  the  year  for  you  to  be  going 
to  the  country,  Mrs.  Collinge." 

"It's  no  time  of  the  year  for  you  to  be  giv- 
ing me  advice,  either.  Use  the  brown  bag, 
too,  if  you  need  to.  And  be  quick  about  it — 
we  have  two  hundred  miles  to  drive  yet  to- 
night." 

Charles  came  back  unsteadily  across  the 
Aubusson  carpet,  picked  up  his  teacup.  The 
old  woman  saw  that  his  hand  was  shaking. 
It's  a  pity  people  can't  be  inoculated  against 
love,  she  thought  dryly.  Malaria  would  be 
easier  to  handle. 

"If  you  will  excuse  me,  Charles,"  she  said 
aloud.  "  I  have  a  few  orders  to  give.  I  will  be 
ready  in  twenty  minutes." 

She  made  her  way  stiffly  out  of  the  room 
and  Charles  sat  down  and  waited.  He  felt 
(Continued  on  Page  71) 
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'You're  just  fussin  for  within —  cause  I  happen 
to   know  daddy  already    thinks   you're   cute!" 


and  happy  event,  and  today  it  is  safer  than 
ever  before.  This  comes  largely  from  better 
maternal  care,  ^wjfcfc  f  ^  improved  med- 
ical techniques,  and  the  success  of  sulfa  drugs 
and  penicillin  j«,  JL   in  fighting  infection. 

Babies,  too,  'ol^ /J  have  a  better 
chance  now.  The  mortality  rate  during  the 
first  month  of  life  has  dropped  more  than 

1925 

25%  since  1925  I  |i  — and  the  rate  for  the 
first  year  of  life  is  down  nearly  50% ! 

The  three  cardinal  principles  of  maternal  care! 


1 .  Go  to  the  doctor  or  ma- 
ternity clinic  early  in  preg- 
nancy. 

To  provide  the  right  care 
for  the  mother,  medical 
supervision  should  begin  as  early  in  preg- 
nancy as  possible.  Continued  supervision 
will  help  protect  both  mother  and  baby 
during  and  after  delivery.  So,  follow-up 
visits  to  the  doctor  or  clinic  should  be 
made  at  regular  intervals. 

2.  Follow  the  doctor's  or 
nurse's  suggestions  faith- 
fully. 

By  following  medical  ad- 
vice on  diet,  weight,  exer- 


cise, and  rest,  and  by  avoiding  mental 
strains,  expectant  mothers  will  help  as- 
sure good  health.  Healthy  mothers  gen- 
erally have  healthy  babies  and  recover 
more  quickly. 

3.  When  possible,  take 
advantage  of  modern 
medical  facilities. 

From  1935  to  1945  the  | 
percentage  of  babies  born 
in  hospitals  more  than 
doubled,  ami  maternal  and  infant  deaths 
declined  at  a  rapid  rate.  While  generally 
all  obstetrical  care  has  improved,  the  best 
conditions  and  equipment  are  usually 
found  in  hospitals. 


•  Today,  many  public  and  private  agen- 
cies, including  your  Public  Health  Nurses, 
stand  ready  to  help  expectant  mothers. 
For  further  important  information  abejt 
maternal  care,  send  for  your  free  copy  of 
Metropolitan's  booklet,  808J,  "Informa- 
tion for  Expectant  Mothers." 


Metropolitan 

Life  Insurance 

Company 

(A  MUTUAL  COMPANY) 
1  Madison  Ave.,  New  York  10,  N.  Y. 


TO  VETERANS-IF  YOU  HAVE  NATIONAL  SERVICE  LIFE  INSURANCE-KEEP  IT! 
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LOOK  WHAT  HAPPENS  when  you  begin  the  day  with 
America's  favorite  bacon  (Swift's  Premium,  naturally!)  Everybody  s  off  to 
flying  start,  from  Dad  on  down  to  the  smallest  dynamo.  Nutritionists  say  br 

fast  is  the  neglected  meal  ...  so  you're  using  bacon  wisely  when  you  1   igi 
on  for  breakfast.    Swift's  Premium's  savory  sweet  smoke  taste  sets  appetites  rat 
.  .  and  every  bite  is  rich  in  digestible  food  energy. 


SAVE  BACON  by  cooking  it  this  failure-proof  way:  Place  slices  of  Swift's 
Premium  Bacon  in  cold  frying  pan.    Don't  overcrowd.    Cook  slowly,  turning 
often  to  cook  evenly.    Drain  on  absorbent  paper.    For  crisp  bacon,  pour  off  fat 
as  it  accumulates  and  save  for  future  use.    Good  breakfast  companions 
(equally  welcome  for  lunch  or  supper)— fluffy  scrambled  eggs  and  tomato  slices. 
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s  Nothing  to  Me 

(Continued  from  Page  69) 
juried  and  at  the  same  time  relieved  be- 
d  measure.  He  had  been  living  in  a  night- 
e  for  several  weeks  now.  Sometimes  he 
;(  to  himself  that  the  war  had  affected  him 
ne  than  he  had  known,  but  he  did  not 
t.  ik  the  war  actually  had  anything  to  do 
§h  it.  It  was  something  which  antedated 
ft  war  by  many  years.  Only,  once  having 
g>  ;n  his  love,  once  knowing  that  Phina  liked 
r:  well  enough  to  marry  him,  he  was 
si  :ked  that  he  should  have  so  little  faith  in 
t  endurance  of  their  relationship.  Aunt 
J  'line  was  no  more  shocked  than  he  him- 
s : .  His  coming  to  Aunt  Adeline  had  been 
i  inctive,  involuntary,  a  confession  of 
t  kness.  He  had  often  quarreled  with  her, 
t  she  was  the  fount  of  wisdom  from  which 
r  lad  imbibed  through  all  his  growing  years. 
I  ;le  Bonner  had  been  his  blood  relative, 
t  Charles  had  only 
t  dimmest  memory 
c  im,  a  thin,  pedan- 
t  fussy  man,  to 
v  >m  wealth  had  ac- 
c  id  in  an  oddly  un- 
j  manner.  It  was 
it  Adeline  who 
r  always  seemed 
t  xi  kin,  and  there 
v :  truly  a  kind  of 
1-  iship  between 
t  m.  He  liked  and 
r  Dected  the  way  she 
1  id,  her  brusque 
t  gue,  her  erect  car- 
r ; 
?  t 
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BY  GEORGE  BRADY 

Fruit  breaks  on  the  summer  mouth. 

Between  the  frail  leaf  and  the  sway- 
ing light 

Fair  weather  holds,  and  there  is 
laughter  in  the  grass — 

Laughter  and  lovers'  arms  and  eyes 
as  bright 

As  the  water  glancing  at  the 
anchored  sky. 


?e     at     seventy- 
en,  her  intolerance 
cbad  manners  and 
s  pidity  and  cheap- 
.    He  wanted  to 
*l|K  at  the  world  in 
t  her   skeptical 
lion,    wanted    to 
w  into  an  old  man 
t  as  tough  and  yet 
jL  aesilient  as  this  old 
^^.Tian.  He  was  suc- 
.  /  cding   better   than 
'  lh  knew,  but    these 
.■it  weeks   he    had 
—  ft  weak,  helpless, 
(eight   into   some- 
li j^ng    at    which    he 
jld  not  laugh. 
4is  skepticism  had 
ied  him  through 
i  war  without  more 
^J  ttn  an  extra  sharp- 
i  ng.  It  had  carried 
1 1  through  his  rela- 
:  nships  with   his 
'  ther  Arthur,  leav- 
him   lonely  but 
.'  fta  certain  security 
:  his  loneliness.    It 
1  let  him  tolerate 
\  mother's  worship 

:  antiquity — which  was  not  based  on  any- 
:  ng  like  so  solid  a  structure  as  his  aunt's 
Jiolding  of  traditions  she  respected — and 
n  her  preference  for  Arthur,  which  often 
"de  her  cruel  toward  him,  Charles.  But 
b  he  had  come  to  something  that  his  self- 
sficiency,  his  skepticism  could  not  cope 
{  Ah.  He  had  nearly  given  up  all  thought 
\  marriage,  of  being  loved.  But  he  had 
en  in  love  as  completely  as  any  school- 
— and,  he  admitted,  he  was  behaving  like 
hoolboy  now — jealous,  unreasonable. 

;n,  exactly  twenty  minutes  later.  Aunt 
eline  came  in,  she  wore  a  small  fur  toque 
i 1  her  fur  cape.  Donna  set  the  cases  in  the 
Jl,  stood  awaiting  their  departure  with 
approving  eyes.  Charles  did  not  make  the 
'  stake  of  showing  gratitude  or  even  of  com- 
f      jnting  on  the  reversal  of  decision. 

You  mean  to  tell  me  the  moths  haven't 

ic  yet ! "  he  said.  The  cape  was  made  of 

pernating  stripes  of  brown  and  black  fur 

i  Charles  had  always  pretended  to  abhor 

Indeed,  on  another,  he  would  have,  but 

Aunt  Adeline  it  was  right. 

It  will  last  me  my  time,"  Aunt  Adeline 

*d  coldly. 

He  helped  her  into  the  car,  put  the  luggage 
C  f$l\  took  his  place  behind  the  wheel. 


They  had  driven  out  of  the  city  and  several 
miles  into  the  country  before  she  said,  "  Tin- 
daughter  of  a  peer,  eh?" 

"The  seventh  and  last,"  he  said.  "Three 
sons— two  lost  in  the  war.  A  prolific  and  im- 
poverished peer,  my  father-in-law." 

"  I  suppose  you  told  him  you  had  expecta- 
tions from  me?" 

JNo.  Have  I?"  He  gave  her  a  grin  and 
went  on  before  she  could  answer:  "As  a  mat- 
ter of  fact,  I  think  he  was  glad  to  get  me  even 
with  such  poor  prospects  as  I  possess.  Seven 
daughters  are  a  lot  to  marry  off,  and  Phina 
didn't  have  looks— nor  many  chances,  man- 
power being  what  it  is  in  England  now." 

"You  aren't  presenting  a  very  pretty  pic- 
ture of  your  wife,  Charles." 

"I  told  you  before,  Aunt  Adeline— she 
seems  very  beautiful  to  me,"  Charles  told  her. 
"I'm  a  little  puz- 
zled, however,  as  to 
what  Arthur  sees  in 
her.  Or  is  it  only  that 
she  is  one  of  your 
possessions?" 

"I  don't  know," 
Charles  said.  "Per- 
haps nothing.  Let's 
not  talk  about  it  just 
now.  .  .  .  Did  you 
know  that  we  were  go- 
ing to  make  money 
this  year?  Quite  a  lot 
of  money?" 

"I  should  hope  so. 
You've  sunk  enough 
in  the  farm.  It  ought 
to  pay  sometime." 

"We've  never  had 
a  first-class  man  with 
the  horses  be  fore .  This 
man  Howie  is  good. 
He  even  kept  mother 
in  line  while  we  were 
gone,  and  that  takes 
some  doing." 

Aunt  Adeline 
clasped  her  gloved 
hands  in  her  lap.  She 
frowned  faintly,  but 
she  said  only,  "He 
must  be  a  remarkable 
man." 

"Why  don't  you 
like  the  farm,  Aunt 
Adeline?"  he  asked 
after  a  time. 

"Because  I  am  an 
urban  person,  I  dare 
say.  I  do  not  hanker 
after  simplicity— it 
bores  me — and  I  do 
not  care  to  gaze  at 
hilis  and  meadows 
like  a  stupid  cow." 

"Well,  we  don't  do 
much  gazing,  you 
know.  We  keep  very  busy.  I  wish  you  liked 
it  better— enough  so  that  you'd  come  to  live 
with  us.  .  .  .  Or  do  I?"  he  amended.  "I'd 
hate  not  going  to  One-ninety-nine  Penn 
Street." 

"The  problem  will  never  arise,"  she  said. 
"  I  suppose  not." 

"Charles,  would  you  mind  not  trying  to 
make  conversation?  I  am  aware  that  your 
mind  is  elsewhere.  Let  us  be  quiet." 

He  was  abruptly  quiet,  not  in  anger,  but 
relief.  It  was  true  that  he  did  not  want  to 
talk,  that  he-  was  finding  it  difficult  to  get 
words  out.  The  autumn  dusk  began  to  gather 
and  the  lights  came  on  in  the  little  cross- 
roads towns. 

"Shall  we  wail  for  dinner  till  we  get  home? 
It  will  be  late,"  Charles  asked  at  last. 

"No,  certainly  not,"  Aunt  Adeline  an- 
swered crisply.  "  I  am  accustomed  to  dinner 
at  seven-thirty." 

It  was  over  dinner  in  a  respectable  little 
inn  that  Aunt  Adeline  said,  "Yes,  I  remem- 
ber the  day  and  the  hour,  Charles.  Your 
mother  had  been  in  labor  thirty  hours  and 
the  family  was  called  to  her  deathbed.  You 
came  at  six  o'clock  on  the  morning  of  Novem- 
ber twenty-ninth  in  the  midst  of  an  un- 
seasonable blizzard,  and  you  were  so  puny 
the  doctor  paid  no  attention  to  you.  Your 


But  do  not  cross  too  soon 
The  doorway  through  the  high 

green  wall. 
Once  entered,  it  is  impossible 

from  there  to  see 
The  ships  that  sail  out  of  the 

shallow  bay 
After  the  harvest,  the  fruit  fall 

before  the  frost. 

It  is  not  clear  immediately  why 
The  birds  that  seemed  content  fly 

suddenly  southward, 
Darkening  for  an  hour  the  easy  air; 
For  in  this  enclosed  season  of  the 

heart, 
Beneath  the  boughs  of  summer  and 

desire, 
Who  heeds  or  hears  the  bony  wings 

of  famine, 
Or  sees  the  eagles  gathering,  the 

farms  afire? 

•     *••••••• 


PRESSURE 


You  can  save  time  by  using  a 
Pressure  Cooker— yet  still  have  stews 
that  look  and  taste  just  like  the  real  old- 
-fashioned slow-simmered  kind — 
follow  the  recipe  and  hints  on  this  page! 


Mm  ii^uiiki 
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STEW — Cut  \Vi  lbs.  beef  into  l'/j-inch  cubes.  Combine 
14  cup  flour,  Vi  tsp.  pepper  and  2  tsp.  salt.  Dredge  meat 
in  flour  mixture.  Brown  in  3  Tbs.  fat  in  pressure  cooker. 
Add  Vi  cup  Heinz  Tomato  Ketchup  and  2  cups  water. 
Cook  at  1 5  lbs.  for  1 5  min.  Quickly  reduce  pressure. 
Add  3  medium  potatoes,  cubed,  3  medium  carrots, 
cubed,  and  2  medium  onions,  sliced.  Cook  at  1  5  lbs.  for 
5  to  10  min.  Quickly  reduce  pressure.  Serves  6. 
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/ /.*  fy  f    First  coat  the  pieces  of  chicken  or  meat  with  flour.  This 
J I  Vf\4    I      simple  little  trick  will  thicken  the  gravy  just  right. 

I  i  •    ^,  _    Save  extra  work  by  browning  the  meat  well— 
rftftf    Z    right  in  the  pressure  cooker. 

fj  •    — -  ^   Go    easy    on    the    water!    Too    much    will 
Tt  I4€f    «5    drown  the  stew.  In  fact,  two  cups  is  the 
maximum  you  should  use. 

//•    ^.  jm  Give    with    the    seasonings — especially 
Yl  i4V(  ^r    Heinz     Tomato     Ketchup,     the     perfect 
condiment  for  lending  a  stew  that  spicy 
zip  that  makes  it  something  super1 


#  Pedigreed  tomatoes,  raised  to  sturdy  plump- 
ness, sparkling  vinegar,  subtly  blended  spices 
— all  these  good  things  are  combined  to  make 
Heinz  Tomato  Ketchup  a  masterpiece  of  flavor! 
That's  why  it  does  such  dashing  things  for 
stews,  steaks,  leftovers  and  what-have-you. 
Remember — it's  so  rich  a  little  goes  a  long  way! 

Melnz 
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FOODS  LOOK  SO  TEMPTING 

served  with  pure,  sparkling 
crushed  ice.  Use  it  plentifully 
to  glamorize  salads,  seafoods, 
fruits,  fruit  juices  and  cock- 
tails. Order  some  today  from 
your  local  Ice  Company. 


Z 


CRYSTAL-CLEAR  ICE  CUBES 

—the  kind  your  Ice  Company 
makes  — add  sparkle  to  any 
beverage.  They  are  pure, 
taste-free  and  hard -frozen 
for  s-l-o-w  melting.  Available 
by  the  bag  or  carton. 


3 


^ 


A  HANDY  LITTLE  ICE  CHEST 
chills  all  bottled  beverages 
quickly,  relieves  crowded 
refrigerators, holds  an  ample 
extra  supply  of  ice  cubes  or 
crushed  ice.  Great  for  par- 
ties!  Inexpensive,  too! 


^ 


<' 


THE  NEW  ICE  REFRIGERATOR 
ib  air-conditioned,  iii\  es  foods 
complete,  scientific  protec- 
tion. Economical  to  buy  .  .  . 
and  to  use.  Get  '///  the  facts 
about  it  from  your  local  Ice 
Coinpain  loil.i\  ! 


ar  i'ly 


Use  pure  sparkling  iCEf 
for  every  cooling  need 

S  \T1(>\  \1.  tSSOCl  LTIONOFIC1    INDUS!  RIES,  1706  I.  Street, N.  WM  Washington  6.  D.  C. 


teased  her,  but  he  did  not  tease  her  for  any- 
thing. He  liked  her  for  herself,  and  she  knew 
that  that  was  a  rarer  gift  than  often  came 
her  way.  It  was  the  sudden  realization  that 
this  was  the  first  time  in  thirty-four  years 
that  he  had  ever  asked  her  for  something 
for  himself  which  had  made  her  decide  that 
she  must  make  this  tiring  trip.  If  the  danger 
had  not  been  real,  he  would  not  have  been 
desperate. 

The  scene  of  her  arrival  went  through  her 
mind.  What  had  happened?  Nothing.  What 
had  been  said,  beyond  Arthur's  impertinent 
remarks?  Nothing.  For  all  her  fussy,  warm 
welcome,  Felicia  was  not  pleased  to  see  her. 
Well,  that  was  to  be  understood.  Something 
had  dimmed  in  Charles  as  soon  as  he  was  in 
the  house.  But  Arthur  always  had  that 
effect  on  him.  What  kind  of  stubbornness 
was  it  that  kept  them  together  year  after 
year? 

A  sharp,  small  picture  came  to  her  mind 
of  the  two  boys  coming  on  Bonner's  last 
birthday  to  present  him  with  gifts.  Arthur, 
his  curls  very  bright,  his  smile  very  winning, 
making  a  gay,  insincere  little  speech,  quite 
graceful  and  eloquent.  Charles,  standing 
back,  silent,  finally  saying  only  "Happy 
birthday,"  thrusting  his  package  at  Bonner 
without  ceremony.  Bonner  patting  Arthur's 
curls,  making  a  speech  in  return.  But  Charles 
had  not  sulked.  He  had  given  his  present. 
/  have  been  conscious  of  you,  dear  boy,  even 
when  you  could  not  speak,  she  thought. 

The  girl.  Charles'  wife.  Who  let  Arthur 
take  her  by  the  hand  but  who  didn't  kiss 
Charles.  As  interesting  a  girl  as  she  had  seen 
in  twenty  years — easily  twenty.  A  girl  with 
a  face  not  exactly  like  thousands  of  others. 
A  Spanish  face.  Ridiculous  thought!  Why 
Spanish?  With  that  almost  colorless  hair 
and  those  gray  eyes?  .  .  .  The  hotel  in 
Valencia — the  Spanish  woman  coming  across 
the  dining  room.  "What  a  beauty!"  Bonner 
said.  Long  white  face,  black  hair  straight 
back,  no  jewelry.  Too  long,  all  of  her,  body, 
face,  hands.  Mouth  too  wide,  too  red.  Not 
a  beauty  at  all,  but  beautiful  in  her  imper- 
fections. Beautiful  in  pride,  in  mystery,  in 
arrogance  or  indifference.  .  .  .  She  remem- 
bered it,  she  knew  with  a  wry  smile  in  the 
dark,  because  she  had  determined  to  make 
Bonner  discriminating,  and  at  this,  almost 
the  first  moment  of  success,  she  found  her- 
self wishing  she  had  left  his  taste  alone.  She 
wished  it  many  times  in  the  years  after,  but 
that  was  the  beginning  of  her  regret. 

The  English  girl  had  that  same  quality — 
aloof  pride,  an  unashamed  ease  with  her  long 
body,  a  mystery  of  difference,  of  covered 
passion. 

/  doubt  she's  such  a  fool,  the  old  woman 
said  to  herself. 

But  she  felt  troubled  Under  the  common- 
place moments  downstairs,  she  had  felt  some- 


thing, a  tension,  impending  drama.  W 
did  it  show?  She  did  not  know,  but  shf 
it.  As  if  to  put  emphasis  on  this  feeling 
dog  out  by  the  stables  began  again  his  m 
choly  baying  at  the  moon. 

Up  in  Charles  and  Phina's  room  ir|j 
west  wing,  Phina  was  brushing  her  long  j 
braiding  it  in  two  plaits.   She  had  on  j| 
blue  silk  pajamas,  and  on  her  feet  plain 
leather  bedroom  slippers. 

"Miss  me?"  Charles  said. 

"Some,"  she  said,  smiling  into  the  m 
at  his  image  over  her  shoulder. 

"What  did  you  do  all  day?" 

"Oh,  ordinary  things.  Rode — tv 
Helped  Annie  make  pear  butter.  Wrote  a  li 
Walked  to  the  corner  to  catch  the  post 
with  it.  Played  chess  with  Arthur.  Ta 
with  your  mother.  A  longish  day." 

"Mind  my  bringing  Aunt  Adeline  d 
I  took  a  sudden  notion." 

"It  was  sudden,  wasn't  it?"  she 
slowly.  "No,  why  should  I  mind? 
somewhat  terrifying,  but  I  liked  her." 

"Except  for  you,  she's  my  only  pass: 

"Oh?"  She  gave  a  small  laugh. 

"Did  you  beat  Arthur  at  chess?" 

"Rather.  He's  brilliant,  but  most 
sound." 

"Oh.  He  didn't  mind?  He  fanci 
game  a  bit." 

"No,  he  was  very  sporting  about  it." 

She  got  into  bed,  but  he  fussed  abou- 
several  minutes.  At  last  he  turned  the  1 
out,  came  over  to  the  bed. 

"You  did  really  miss  me?"  he  said. 

"Should  I  admit  it  if  I  did?"  she  i 
"When   you   didn't  even   trouble   to 
good-by?    Deserted  wife — that's  been 
role  all  day."    She  didn't  sound  irrita 
only  pleasantly  mocking. 

"You're  so  beautiful,  darling,"  he 
gently.  "  If  I'd  said  good-by,  I  wouldn't  I 
gone." 

She  laced  her  fingers  in  his.  "Odd, 
Collinges,"  she  said.  "You  must  have 
ferent  standards  of  beauty  over  here; 
that  I  mind — it's  very  satisfying,  only  1 1> 
wanting  to  say,  '  Lawk-a-mercy  on  me — 
is  none  of  I!'" 

The  sound  of  the  dog  by  the  stables  c 
to  them  then  too. 

"That's  a  lonely  sound,"  she  said.  "I 
home." 

He  squeezed  her  fingers  harshly  tigh 
his  to  ward  off  the  loneliness,  but  it  seei 
to  him  it  stayed  there  in  the  room. 

It  was  Felicia  Collinge  who  brought  A 
Adeline's  tray  in   the  morning.    She 
dressed  in  gray  flannel  slacks  and  a  br< 
jacket  bound  in  gray.    She  looked  q>| 
young  and  pretty,  but  as  if  dressed  for  | 
(Continued  on  Page  76) 
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'Help!  Help!   Help!  Whoever  finds    this    message — pick    up    the 
groceries,  straighten  up  the  basement  and  clean  up  your  room!"- 
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'<?<&&&  guests 
jomment  on  one 
particular  mayonnaise 


"Jane  said 
that  was  KRAFT 
Mayonnaise  on         ,2 

her  salad  last 

night.  Wasn't  u  V 

//  superb?"  \ 


raft 
sal 


uses 
ad  oi 


PURE     LEMON    JUICE    gives  this  famous 
-     ^  mayonnaise  refreshing  piquancy.  With  it, 

fragrant  vinegar  and   spices  smoothly  blended  with  fine 
1  and  eggs.  Try  Kraft  Kitcben-Fresh  Mayonnaise . . .  soon.       j 


ayonnaise 

IJAFT  FOODS  COMPANV 


RIVIERA  SALAD— On  a  round  chop  plate  arrange 

5  portions  of  leaf  lettuce,  and  in  each  place  half  of  a 
pineapple  slice  and  a  slice  of  peeled  orange.  Within 
this  circle  arrange  5  more  small  leaves  of  lettuce,  with 
a  peach  half  filled  with  red  raspberries  in  each.  Place 
Bing  cherries  and  avocado  slices  between  the  portions 
of  fruit.  Serve  with  Kraft  Mayonnaise. 
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(Continued  from  Pa* 

part  of  a  countrywoman,  not  the  actual 
thing.  Aunt  Adeline  had,  herself,  put  a  few 
sticks  on  the  fire  and  lighted  it.  She  sat  be- 
side it  in  her  purple  dressing  gown  and  fur 
scuffs.  Her  blue-white  hair  was  combed  up 
in  its  usual  stiff  pompadour. 

"Good  morning,  darling,"  Felicia  said 
sweetly.  "  I've  brought  you  enough  breakfast 
for  a  stable  hand !  Annie  kept  putting  things 
on — I  couldn't  stop  her.  It's  wonderful  that 
you're  actually  here;  however  did  Charles 
persuade  you?  Goodness  knows,  I've  begged 
you  often  enough." 

Aunt  Adeline  took  the  plate  of  muffins  off 
the  tray  and  handed  them  to  Felicia.  "You 
might  as  well  eat  those.  I  can't,"  she  said, 
quite  ignoring  Felicia's  chatter. 

"  Well,  I  didn't  eat  much — it's  such  a  mad- 
house here  in  the  morning,"  Felicia  said, 
sitting  down  on  the  fireside  stool  and  taking 
a  muffin.  "How  do  you  like  our  Phina?  Isn't 
she  enchanting?" 

"I  don't  know  her  yet.  I'm  not  given  to 
snap  judgments,  Felicia." 

"Oh,  but  she  shows  what  she  is  so  plainly." 

"You  mean  the  House  of  Lords  shows  in 
her  face?"  Aunt  Adeline  said  dryly.  "But  of 
late  I  understand  they  have  been  meeting  in 
the  House  of  Commons." 

"Oh,  don't  be  so  nasty,  darling.  You  know- 
perfectly  well  what  I  mean.  She  really  is 
something  special — we  all  adore  her." 

"Yes,  you  would — you  would,  Felicia.  I 
dare  say  she  is  special,  or  Charles  wouldn't 
have  chosen  her." 

"You  know,  that's  funny — your  saying 
that,  Adeline.  I  suppose  he  must  care  for 
her,  but  really  he  doesn't  show  it  much.  But 
he  never  shows  anything  much.  I  sometimes 
think  feeling  was  just  left  out  of  Charles. 
But  you'd  think  sometimes  they  were  just 
acquaintances ;  if  it  wasn  t  for  Arthur,  I 
think  she  might  be  very  homesick.  It's  all 
very  strange  for  her  here,  of  course,  but  we 
do  try  to  make  her  feel  she's  at  home.  And  I 
must  say  she  fits  in  very  well.  Only  Charles 
works  from  morning  to  night  on  the  farm — 
he  hardly  ever  sees  her." 

"I  imagine  he  sees  her,  Felicia;  Charles 
isn't  demonstrative." 

"No.  Such  a  pity,  I've  always  thought. 
It  makes  life  so  dull,  when  you  don't  show 
your  feelings  at  all.  I've  always  felt  life 
should  be  gay — one  might  think  Charles 
weren't  my  child  at  all.  But  Arthur  more 
than  makes  up  for  him." 

Charles  got  off  to  a  bad  start,"  Aunt 
Adeline  said. 

"Yes,  of  course  he  was  sickly — but  he's 
strong  enough  now.  Heaven  knows  I  did 
everything  for  him.  .  .  .  I've  got  to  run, 
Adeline.  I  always  have  a  million  things  to 
do  in  the  morning."  She  got  up,  picking  up 
another  muffin  as  she  rose.  When  she  was  al- 
most at  the  door,  she  turned  as  if  something 
had  just  come  to  her  mind.  "Oh,  Adeline — 
I  hope  you  won't  say  anything  to  Charles 
about  our  little  transaction  last  year.  Let's 
keep  it  between  us,  shall  we?  Charles  is  so 
pleased  that  we've  kept  things  going  so 
well — I  don't  like  to  upset  him,  just  back 
from  the  Army  and  everything."  Her  blue 
eyes  were  anxious,  though  she  spoke  lightly. 

"Oh.  You  haven't  told  Charles  you  bor- 
rowed from  me?" 

"No,  I  haven't,  Adeline.  You  know  how- 
Charles  is — thinks  he  can  carry  everything 
himself.  I'll  get  the  money  for  you  soon — 
things  really  are  booming  now — but  I'd 
rather  he  didn't  know  just  yet." 

"I  see,"  Aunt  Adeline  said,  putting  down 
her  cup.  "I  see,  Felicia.  And  what  have  you 
done  with  the  money?" 

"Done  with  it?  Oh,  the  farm  simply  eats 
money,  Adeline!  The  fences  were  all  in  a 
terrible  state  and  there  was  that  fire  in  the 
barn — oh,  there's  never  any  end  to  need  for 
money  on  a  farm.  \\  e  simply  would  have  had 
to  give  up  without  it.  Thanks  a  million, 
Adeline — it's  just  our  little  secret,  eh?" 

"For  the  time  being.  I'll  use  my  judgment 
on  for  how  long." 

Felicia  had  scarcely  gone  when  Arthur 
stuck  his  head  in. 

"Hi,  beautiful!"  he  called  out,  then  came 
across  the  room  and  sat  on  the  arm  of  a  chair. 
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we  are  all  of  us  always  in  the 
right. 

—LOGAN  PEARSALL  SMITH:  All  Trivia 
(Harcourt,  Brace  and  Company). 


"rieen  of  Sheba  in  her  royal  purple!"  he 
BJ: .  "You  only  need  to  have  somebody 
\v<  ing  a  feathered  fan  over  you." 
hAren't  you  up  very  early?"  she  asked. 
'  Me?  I've  been  up  for  hours.  Have  to  get 
a'i  ie  in  before  the  heavy  chores  of  the  day 
b  n." 

With  Charles'  wife,  I  presume?" 

e  gave  a  boyish  shout  of  laughter.  One 
iv  Id  not  dream,  she  thought,  that  he  had 
bi  1  three  years  in  the  war.  "Why,  you  old 
P  tan ! "  he  said.  "  Naturally,  with  Charles' 
n  ." 

Naturally,"  she  repeated  grimly. 

Somebody  has  to  make  her  welcome,"  he 
is  ,  chuckling  as  he  spoke.  "You  know 
Krles— a  nose-to-the-grindstone  boy  if 
«v  there  was  one.  The  farm  ran  all  the  time 
wvere  gope  and  will  run,  I  dare  say,  after 
rt  e  dead." 

i  [  don't  suppose  it  ever  occurred  to  you 
:«et  up  and  do  the  chores  while  Charles 
|ltt  riding?" 
I  \"o,  that  just  never  occurred  to  me,  Aunt 

■  ie.    If  Charles  doesn't  have  these  im- 

■  ?s  himself,  who  am  I  to  stir  them  up?" 
,  iVho,  indeed?  .  .  .  Now,  if  you'll  run 
]ig,  Arthur,  I'll  dress." 

r  Dushed  out,  eh?"  He  got  up  lazily,  lit  a 
grette.  "You  have  to  hand  it  to  Charles, 
■mg  'em,  anyway,  don't  you?"  he  said, 
King  toward  the  door.  "The  trouble  with 
Il'les  is,  he  doesn't  know  what  to  do  with 
lifter  he  gets  'em ! " 

fee  did  not  answer  and  he  went  out, 
luping  down  the  stairs  in  his  riding  boots, 
iventy  minutes  later  Aunt  Adeline  came 
justairs.  She  had  laid  aside  the  purple 
>l  and  put  on  the  black 

tl  at   was  almost  a       ■■■■■■■■■ 
orm  with  her.   Se- 

'  tailored,  the  black 
with  a  high  neck- 
edged  in  white,  the 

trimming  a  row  of 
buttons    straight 

the  front.  She  looked 
int    and    somehow 

d    with    her    sharp       ■■■■■■■■■I 

eyes  and  high  pom- 

ar.  She  wore  one  very  large  ring,  an 

Slid  set  with  diamonds.  She  did  not  like 
ng,  but  she  had  inherited  it  from  Bon- 
mother,  who  had  not  liked  her,  but 
lad  succumbed  enough  to  her  strength 
■'.;  aracter  to  will  her  this  expensive  but 
mate  ring.  It  represented  a  victory  and 
ore  it  like  a  banner,  almost  forgetting 
now,  or  whether  the  victory  was  over 
er's  mother  or  over  herself. 

met  Annie  in  the  hall,  dustcloth  in 

ood  morning.  Mis'  Collinge!"  Annie 
|  idheerfully. 

"  ood  morning.  I  suppose  no  one  minds 
ai'ou  don't  do  the  chair  rounds,  Annie?" 
A  lie  gave  a  giggle  and  said,  "  If  I  was  to 
■time  for  chair  rounds  more'n  once  a 
*  Mis'  Collinge,  there  wouldn't  be  any 
B  in  this  house.  A  little  dust  don't  do 
flie  harm — but  an  empty  stomach's 
m  hing  else  again !  I  was  hired  for  a  cook, 
Wiy — not  that  I  mind  giving  a  hand  here 
flliere." 

"'mph!"  Aunt  Adeline  said.   "Where 
11  find  Mrs.  Charles  Collinge,  Annie?" 
Yhe's  out  taking  up  bulbs — or  was." 
"  lank  you.    Is  my  cape  in  the  closet 
:r  " 

A  lie  tossed  the  dustcloth  over  her  shoul- 
a  manner  that  made  Aunt  Adeline 

I!  nc  opened  the  closet  door  and  brought 
tie  fabulous,  ancient  cape.  "It's  cold  out, 
-  is  "ollinge,"  she  warned. 

B'  Aunt  Adeline  wrapped  herself  in  the 

*i  oestepped  around  Bruno,  who  lay  in  the 

f  k  center  of  the  hall,  and  went  out  the 

or  It  was  a  bitter  day,  though  the  sun 

snining.    But  winter  was  in  the  offing, 

aft  the  horizon  were  heavy  clouds  like 

>v,clouds.  Aunt  Adeline  walked  around 

:  imbling  house  to  the  sweep  of  lawn 

it  r  spring  was  bordered  with  masses  of 

fijils,  tulips  and  irises.  At  the  far  edge 

JPhina,  trowel  in  gloved  hands,  a  peas- 

f+    ;rchief  over  her  fair  hair.   She  didn't 

^Kiround  and  Aunt  Adeline  drew  near 


across  the  browned,  leaf-strewn  grass,  was 
close  to  her  before  Phina  turned. 

"Couldn't  the  boys  do  that?"  Aunt  Ade- 
line asked. 

"  I  suppose  so.  I  like  to  do  it,"  Phina  said. 

"You'll  ruin  your  hands." 

"Nonsense!"  Phina  said.  "What  good 
are  hands  if  you  don't  do  something  with 
them?  .  .  .  Isn't  this  wind  too  nipping  for 
you?" 

"  I  can  stand  it  if  you  can,  child." 

Phina  laughed,  looking  up  at  her  with  a 
swift  appreciation.  "I'm  sure  you  can,  at 
that,"  she  said.  "You  look  tough.  But  you 
don't  have  to  and  you  don't  look  as  if  you 
liked  wind.  You  should  sit  by  the  fire  and 
hold  court." 

"I  should  prefer  it,"  Aunt  Adeline  said 
equably.  "But  Annie  is  the  only  one  about 
and  that  makes  a  small  court." 

Phina  gave  a  low  chuckle.  "  If  you'll  wait 
till  I  finish  this  row,  I'll  come  join  Annie," 
she  said. 

"Very  well,"  Aunt  Adeline  said  and  began 
to  walk  up  and  down  the  stone  path  by  the 
border.  Presently  she  came  back,  stood  be- 
side Phina  and  said,  "  I  suppose  you  find  this 
very  different  from  England?" 

"Yes.  I  was  always  cold  in  England," 
Phina  answered. 

"If  it  were  not  for  Charles,  I  should  find 
it  very  cold  here  on  the  farm,"  Aunt  Adeline 
said. 

Phina  put  her  trowel  down,  put  the  bulbs 
in  her  basket,  drew  off  her  gloves  and  stretched 
her  ringers.  "They  are  all  warm  here,"  she 
told  Aunt  Adeline  quietly.  "All  of  them." 

"Indeed?  .  .  .  May  I 
■HMMMM  carry  the  basket  for  you  ? " 
"Thanks,  no.  I  can  man- 
age everything.  I  am  to 
take  these  to  the  barn.  Do 
you  want  to  walk  over 
with  me?" 

They  walked  across  the 
yard  to  the  barn  road,  the 
tall  girl  with  the  kerchief 
MMMMMMH  over  her  head  and  the  old 
woman  in  the  incongruous 
fur  cape.  The  barn  had  no  appeal  for  Aunt 
Adeline,  but  she  h?d  put  her  hand  to  the 
plow  and  she  had  persistence. 

Inside  the  barn,  Phina  added  her  basket- 
ful of  bulbs  to  a  pile  in  a  corner.  Then  she 
turned  to  the  stalls,  put  a  hand  up  to  a 
horse's  neck,  laid  her  cheek  for  an  instant 
along  the  satin  face. 

" Isn't  she  a  love?  "  she  said.  "Arthur  gave 
her  to  me  for  a  wedding  gift." 

"That  sounds  like  Arthur,"  Aunt  Adeline 
said  dryly.  "He  was  always  one  for  extrava- 
gant gestures.  .  .  .  Charles  does  the  work 
and  Arthur  makes  the  gestures." 

Phina  gave  her  a  sudden  direct  look. 
"They  like  it  that  way,"  she  said  shortly. 

"Would  you?"  Aunt  Adeline  demanded. 
"Charles  hasn't  even  had  time  to  wish  me 
good  morning,  but  Arthur's  had  time  to 
ride— I  saw  you  leaving  at  dawn— and  he's 
had  time  to  come  in  and  chat  with  me  about 
nothings  over  my  breakfast.  Were  I  Charles 
I  should  resent  that  very  much." 

They  had  come  out  of  the  barn  now  and 
walked  up  the  road  toward  the  house. 

"Ah,  but  you're  not  Charles!"  Phina  said. 
"Charles  isn't  the  resenting  kind." 

"No,  but  I  wouldn't  be  too  sure  he 
couldn't  be,  child." 

Phina  paused  at  the  door,  gave  the  old 
woman  again  that  straight  look.  "Arthur 
said  you  were  a  troublemaker;  you  are, 
aren't  you?"  she  said  with  some  coolness. 
"I  think  I've  changed  my  mind  about  join- 
ing your  court." 

"Nobody  asked  you,  my  child,"  Aunt 
Adeline  said  good-humoredly. 

She  went  in  and  sat  by  the  fire.  She  heard 
Felicia  phoning  some  friend  guardedly, 
breaking  off  some  engagement.  She  smiled 
grimly,  but  made  no  protests.  "I'll  send 
Phina  and  Arthur,  perhaps— Charles  is  just 
swamped  with  work.  I  don't  think  anyone 
would  mind  if  they  ran  off  for  an  hour  or 
two.  .  .  .  Yes,  desolated,  darling— but  you 
know  how  it  is." 

Presently  Charles  and  Arthur  came  in  for 
lunch.    Charles,  on  the  way  to  wash  up, 
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paused  at  the  door  long  enough  to  say,  "  Be- 
having?" 

"As  well  as  usual,"  Aunt  Adeline  said. 

At  the  table  Felicia  said,  "Oh,  Arthur,  I 
told  Madeleine  that'you  and  Phina  would 
drop  in  at  half  past  five  or  so.  It's  a  rather 
special  party,  you  know,  and  some  of  us 
ought  to  go.  I  wouldn't  dream  of  going  while 
Adeline  is  here,  but  I'm  sure  she  won't  mind 
if  you  young  things  run  off  for  a  while." 

"You  can  all  go,  as  far  as  I'm  concerned," 
Aunt  Adeline  said.  "I  don't  need  entertain- 
ment, Felicia.  In  fact,  I  don't  want  it.  I  can 
manage  very  nicely  by  myself,  and  there's 
no  need  to  give  up  any  parties.  Besides,  I 
should  think  Charles  would  prefer  to  show 
off  his  bride  himself." 

"Oh,  Charles  loathes  parties,"  Felicia 
said  quickly. 

"I've  always  thought  you  a  reasonable 
social  being,  Charles,"  Aunt  Adeline  said 
calmly.  "It  will  do  you  good  to  go." 

"  I  didn't  know  there  was  a  party.  I'm  not 
invited,  so  far  as  I  know,"  Charles  said. 

"Oh,  Charles,  you've  heard  all  about  it. 
You  know  you  have !  But  I  told  Madeleine 
you  were  bored  by  parties — she  understands. 
I  always  try  to  pro- 


s  :J 

a    | 


you    when    I 


tect 
can." 

Aunt  Adeline  saw 
a  gleam  of  humor 
twinkle  in  Charles' 
pale  blue  eyes,  then 
die. 

"There's  still  a  lot 
of  work  to  be  done 
in  the  burned  stalls. 
I  was  going  to  give 
Howie  a  hand  so  we 
could  get  it  finished 
up  this  week,"  he 
said.  "But  perhaps 
I  will  drop  in  late, 
if  I  may.  You  run 
along  and  I'll  try  to 
get  there  shortly 
after  six.  All  right, 
Phina?" 

"Quite,"  Phina 
murmured. 

"What  does  Ar- 
thur do  to  earn  an 
honest  living?  He's 
got  hands,  too, 
hasn't  he?"  Aunt 
Adeline  demanded. 

Arthur  gave  a 
clear  young  laugh. 
"I  can't  drive  a  nail 
straight,"  he  said. 
"Don't  try  to  make 
a  drone  out  of  me,  Aunt 
work.  I  love  parties 
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HEN  Otis  Skinner  first  met 
her  in  the  theater  troupe  of 
Madame  Modjeska,  lie  thought 
Maude  Durhin  a  sillv  young  thing 
(while  she  considered  him  Stuck 
up).  She  eventually  became  his 
leading  lady  on  and  off  the  stage. 
Their  daughter  Cornelia  was  horn 
"on  the  road"  (in  Chicago,  to  be 
geographically  precise)  and  com- 
pleted the  trio  cast  of  this  famous 
theatrical  family. 

In  her  newest  hook,  Miss  Skinner 
tells  the  story  of  her  parents,  whose 
hearts  remained  young  and  gay 
throughout  their  lives;  and  of  her 
own  Btar-studded  childhood.  Read 

FAMILY  CIRCLE 

Sty  (ZwuteUa.  Oti&  S&hh&i 

Condensed  from  the  hook  shortly  to 
he  published  by  Houghton-Mifflin. 
Complete  in  the  September  Journal. 
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Addie.   It  won't 

and  I  love  to  show  off 

Phina.  It  won't  be  any  burden  to  me  at  all." 

"An  hour's  extra  work  surely  can't  make 

too  much  difference,"  Aunt  Adeline  insisted. 

After  lunch  Charles  found  Aunt  Adeline 
alone  for  a  moment.  "  I  said,  'Stop  it.  Forget 
it.'  Didn't  you  understand?  "  he  said.  "That 
kind  of  sledge-hammer  tactics  is  no  good, 
anyway.   I  thought  you  were  subtle." 

"Your  wife  is  a  very  evasive  creature, 
Charles.  And  I  do  think  there  is  some  point 
in  your  taking  her  to  this  party.  Why  don't 
you?" 

"I  never  heard  of  it  till  this  morning — 
the  party.  I'm  going.  That  will  have  to 
suffice." 

She  changed  the  subject  abruptly. ' '  Wasn't 
the  fire  in  the  stalls  last  year?" 

"  Yes.  but  we're  just  getting  to  the  repair 
job.  Repairs  cost  money,  you  know,  and 
there  hasn't  been  much  till  this  year.  They've 
done  awfully  well  to  squeeze  by." 

"I  see."  And  where  is  my  six  thousand 
dollars?  she  asked  herself. 

Felicia  was  very  solicitous  all  afternoon. 
Phina  went  out  and  sorted  the  bulbs,  laid 
them  out  on  newspapers  to  dry.  When  she 
came  in  she  made  labels  for  pear  butter, 
carried  the  jars  downstairs.  She  paid  no 
attention  at  all  to  Aunt  Adeline,  and  Aunt 
Adeline  was  becoming  very  bored  with 
Felicia's  chatter.  Several  times  she  saw 
Felicia's  eyes  go  to  the  big  ring,  and  at  last 
she  said: 


August,  ll 

"You  should  have  managed  your  motl . 
in-law  better,  Felicia.  Then  it  might  h.« 
been  yours." 

Felicia  flushed.  "Managed  her!"  she  sfl 
hotly.  "No  one  could!  She  was  a  horrfl 
old  woman.  And  most  unfair — you  know  I 
was,  Adeline.  Bonner  had  so  much  moM 
he  didn't  know  what  to  do  with  it,  and  C.1 
ton  had  to  earn  every  cent  himself  and  I 
awfully  unlucky  besides." 

"You  had  this  place,  didn't  you?" 

This  place!  It's  always  been  a  wll 
elephant,  and  Carlton  wasn't  cut  out  toll 
a  farmer.  But  he  had  to  do  something.  It»l 
a  roof  over  our  heads,  but  you  can't  sa? 
was  much  more.  I  hoped  when  the  boys  I 
home  they'd  have  sense  enough  to  sell  it  m 
get  into  civilization  again — but,  no,  Chai| 
won't  hear  of  it.  But  I've  determined — § 
determined,  Adeline — to  see  that  Arthur 
a  chance  somewhere  else.  It  isn't  fair 
Arthur  that  he  be  stuck  here." 

"Oh,  I  think  Arthur's  very  well  satisfi 

Felicia.  He  likes  the  country-squire  idea. 

long  as  he  doesn't  have  to  clean  the  stable 

"Well,  why  should  he  have  to  clean 

stables?  He's  a  g 

tleman." 

"And    Char 
isn't?"  Aunt  A 
line  asked  dryly 
"Oh,    Char) 
Charles  does 
mind  what  he  d< 
Or   how    hard 
drives  all  the  i 
of  us,  just  so  he 
hang  onto  this 
homestead.     If 
wants    it,    no 
minds,  but  it  is 
fair  to  tie   all  j 
rest   of  us   to 
ambitions." 

"If  you  have  p 
ties  in  the  neight 
hood,  you  can't 
quite  cut  off  fr 
the     amenitie 
Aunt  Adeline  Si 
"Well,   we  hi 
to  make  what 
we  can.  There  ar 
few  who  ride 
play  bridge  and , 
like  —  but     we 
been    so   poor 
hard  to  keep  up 
end.  ...  Oh,  tU 
I        you  are,  Phina  c 
ling.     How    by 
you  look!  Isn't  Arthur  ready?" 

Arthur  came  running  down  the  stairs. 
"Have  a  lovely  time,  children!  And  dc 
worry   if  Charles  doesn't   manage   to 
there." 

Phina  seemed  to  hesitate,  as  if,  even  n 
she  wanted  to  wait  for  Charles,  but  Art 
said  with  a  grin,  "We  won't  worry!"  ; 
drew  her  along. 

"Everybody's    been    so    wonderful 
Phina,"  Felicia  said. 

"  I  can  imagine.  I  don't  suppose  you  gt 
peer's  daughter  here  in  the  country  too  ofte 
"No,  of  course  we  don't.  But  she's 
simple — and  she  insists  on  helping 
being  one  of  us,  as  if  she  weren't  used  t 
very  different  life." 

"Simple?     I    wouldn't   call   her   s 
Felicia." 

"Well.  I  mean  in  a  nice  way,  of  courst 
was  afraid  it  would  be  terribly  dull  for 
but  people  have  been  kind,  and  Arthur's  s 
that  she  got  to  know  people  and  had  a  li 
fun.  Charles  seems  to  think  she's  willinj 
just  sit  here  and  do  nothing.  I  don't  kt 
what  we'd  have  done  without  Arthur." 
"  I  think  I'll  go  up  to  my  room  till  dinn 
ready,"  Aunt  Adeline  said. 

Silly  little  fool!  she  said  to  herself  w 
she  got  to  her  room.  A  new  fire  had  t 
laid.  By  Charles,  she  presumed.  She  1: 
and  sat  down  beside  it.  Sledge-ham 
tactics,  eh?  Well,  it  took  a  sledge  hamme 
make  a  dent  in  that  girl.  She  had  not 
tended  she  didn't  know  what  Adeline  < 
linge  was  doing  and  she  had  all  but  sai 
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was  none  of  her  business.  There  seems  to  be 
more  in  this  than  meets  the  eye,  she  said.  // 
she's  as  honest  and  forthright  as  she  seems  to 
be.  how  could  she  put  up  with  a  frivolous  being 
like  Arthur,  charm  or  no  charm?  I  dare  say 
times  change,  but  no  matter  what  went  on  be- 
hind the  scenes,  when  it  was  time  for  a  public 
appearance,  I  appeared  with  Bonner.  Felicia 
is  pushing  the  girl  at  Arthur.  She  is  a  wicked 
woman,  a  small,  devious,  cheating  little  woman. 
And  what  has  she  done  with  my  money?  Com- 
ing sniveling  about  how  sad  Charles  was  going 
to  be  if  she  didn't  get  things  in  some  sort  of 
shape!  Making  me  believe  they  were  down  to 
their  last  potato!  Fool!  .  .  .  hut  I  won't  have 
her  take  me  for  a  fool  as  well. 

At  six  Charles  came  in,  came  quickly  up 
the  back  stairs.  Aunt  Adeline  heard  the  rush 
of  the  shower.  In  a  quarter  of  an  hour  he 
called  out  a  hurried  "Good-by ! "  as  he  passed 
her  door,  and  then  she  heard  Felicia  saying: 

"You  don't  really  need  to  go,  Charles." 

"Oh,  I'll  look  in,"  Charles  said,  and  then 
Adeline  heard  the  rush  of  the  little  car  they 
kept  for  errands. 

When  they  came  in,  late  for  dinner,  Aunt 
Adeline  saw  that  Phina  was  gay,  as  if  lighted 
up  from  within.  She  and  Arthur  were  laugh- 
ing and  trying  a  song  someone  had  sung  at 
the  party. 

"No,  no,  darling— you  have  to  give  a  sin- 
ister trill  to  the  I,"  Arthur  was  saying  to 
Phina.  "Like  this:  'There's  b-1-l-lood  on  the 
saddle  and  b-1-l-lood  on  the  ground ! '  She's 
good,  isn't  she?  .  .  .  All  right— all  right, 
Annie — we're  coming ! " 

But  Aunt  Adeline  saw  that  Charles  was 
not  gay.  He  made  a  light  remark  now  and 
again,  but  his  eyes  had  a  strange,  hurt,  still 
look,  as  if  something  about  the  party  had 
been  bad. 

After  dinner  Arthur  got  out  the  chessmen 
and  said,  "Beat  me  again,  Phina?" 

"I  will  have  a  game  with  Phina,  if  she 
doesn't  object,"  Aunt  Adeline  said  in  a 
voice  that  would  not  brook  a  refusal. 

"Why,  you  mean  one!"  Arthur  said. 
"Well,  I'll  watch  you." 

Phina  sat  down  across  the  board  from 
Aunt  Adeline,  drew  the  white,  and  they 
began  to  play. 

Adeline  collince  had  little  to  be  grateful 
to  Bonner  Collinge  for,  beyond  his  money, 
but  she  was  grateful  to  him  for  teaching  her 
chess.  It  had  been  a  great  satisfaction  to 
her,  and  she  still  played  a  weekly  round  with 
the  rector  of  Trinity  and  nearly  always  won. 
She  liked  matching  her  wits  against  some- 
thing so  impersonal  and  mathematic.  She 
liked  the  feel  of  the  pieces  'and  she  liked  to 
see  hands  moving  on  the  pieces.  She  saw  at 
once  that  Phina  was  worthy  of  her  utmost 
skill,  and  her  dark  eyes  sharpened  with  de- 
light at  battle. 

"She's  ruthless,  Aunt  Addie.  Don't  take 
her  too  lightly,"  Arthur  said. 

"I'm  ruthless  too,"  Aunt  Adeline  said. 
"Your  move,  Phina." 

Phina's  hands  were  very  beautiful  as  they 
hesitated  over  the  moves.  Brown,  long, 
strong,  patrician  in  the  extreme.  Adeline 
Collinge  was  not  ashamed  of  her  own  hands. 
They  were  small,  but  they  were  strong,  too, 
and  they  did  not  shake  with  age  or  fear. 
They  were  very  quick  and  they  set  the 
pieces  down  firmly,  without  reluctance.  The 
great  ring  winked  in  the  light.  Charles  had 
drawn  up  a  stool,  and  sat  across  from 
Arthur.  Felicia  was  telephoning  again,  her 
artificial  laughter  coming  now  and  again  into 
the  room,  but  not  distracting  the  players  or 
the  watchers.  ,  -    it- 

It  was  a  long  and  an  exciting  game.  Once 
Aunt  Adeline  thought,  /  am  too  old  for  this 
sort  of  thing,  but  she  went  on  playing,  de- 
termined to  win,  using  all  her  wits  to  win.  It 
was  plain  to  her  that  Phina  was  also  de- 
termined to  win.  That  she,  too,  recognized 
the  game  as,  somehow,  a  symbol  of  their  re- 
lationship. But  Aunt  Adeline  was  old  and 
wily  at  the  game,  and  she  it  was  who  said 
the  final,  inescapable  "Mate!" 

"Ruthless?"  Phina  said  with  a  small, 
rueful  laugh.  "You  put  it  mildly,  Mrs.  Col- 
linge. But  I'll  take  you  on  again  tomorrow, 
if  you  like." 

(Continued  on  Page  81) 
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It  is  Nothing  to  Me 

(Continued  from  Page  79) 

"Any  time,"  Aunt  Adeline  said  with  mild 
satisfaction. 

"Wonderful!"  Arthur  said.  "I  backed 
the  wrong  horse,  though.  I  was  willing  you 
o  win,  Phina." 

"Heavens  knows,  I  tried,"  Phina  said. 

"You  play  a  fine  game,"  Aunt  Adeline 

id. 

"I  thought  I  did,"  Phina  agreed.  "I  don't 
feel  so  sure  this  minute." 

"It'll  teach  you  to  stick  to  your  own 
class,  my  girl,"  Arthur  said.  "I'm  always  an 
easy  victim." 

'  It's  no  pleasure  for  a  chess  player  to 
have  easy  victims,"  Aunt  Adeline  said 
sharply.  "  I  believe  I'll  bid  you  all  good  night 
now." 

She  felt  inordinately  pleased  to  have 
beaten  Phina.  She  knew  she  had  never 
worked  so  hard  at  a  game. 

But  in  the  morning  she  saw  Arthur  and 
Phina  riding  down  - 
the  road  together,  the 
horses  making  a  great 
runching  in  the 
gravel  drive,  and  she 
;hought,  /  don't  know 
vhether  yon  can  win 
against  tlmt  girl  or 
not— in  the  long  run. 
\nd  why  should  I  care  ? 
What  is  it  to  me?  And 
how  do  I  know  she 
isn't  completely  loyal 
\o  Charles?  There's 
yothing  to  show  she 
\sn\.  Nothing  but  a 
leeling  in  my  bones, 
phe  puts  me  in  my 
place  and  I  don't 
like  it. 
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It  was  after  lunch 
vhen  Phina  said. 
'Have  we  time  for 
k  game  now,  Mrs. 
Collinge?" 

"If  you  like.  Shall 
re  go  to  my  room?" 
I  Phina  brought  a 
able  and  the  chess- 
nen  and  board.  They 
at  down  before  the 
ire. 

"Would  you  mind 
wfully  taking  your 
,ing  off?"  Phina 
sked.  "It's  extraor- 
inarily  beautiful  and 

can't  keep  my  eyes 

'om  it.  I  don't  want 

3  be  distracted." 

,  She  took  the  ring 

ff,   dropped  it  into 

iie   box   where   the 

hessmen  had  been. 

ler  hand  felt  light  and  unfamiliar  without 

I.   Again   they    played    intently,    silently, 

lercely.  The  early  autumn  dusk  was  falling 

efore  they  finished.    Again  Aunt  Adeline 

on. 

She  moved  back  from  the  table,  said, 
You  are  a  formidable  opponent,  my  dear. 

am  very  tired." 

"I'm  tired,  too,"  Phina  said.  "I'll  run 
long  and  let  you  rest." 

"No,  sit  still.  .  .  .  Would  you  put 
mother  log  on  the  fire?  I  am  a  cold  old 
oman." 

Phina  put  the  log  on,  sat  down  in  a  deep 
,iair,  leaned  back  with  hands  clasped  under 
er  head.  Aunt  Adeline  rescued  her  ring,  put 
!  on  her  finger. 

"I'll  tell  you  the  story  of  this  ring  if  you 
ke,"  she  said.  "It  is  amusing— or  it  once 
feemed  so.  It  belonged  to  my  husband's 
lother,  who  was  a  very  rich  and  unreason- 
pie  woman.  She  disliked  me  very  much 
hd  I  disliked  her.  But  more  than  she  dis- 
ked me,  she  disliked  scandal.  She  was  not 
[moral  woman,  but  she  liked  the  surface  of 
|pe  to  be  smooth  and  seemly.    Her  hus- 

mds— she  had  three  of  them— all  died,  so 

|  be  was  not  called  upon  to  enter  the  divorce 

|>urts,  and  she  professed  a  great  horror  of 

fidelity. 


By  Robert  P.Tristram  Coffin 

Summer  people  wonder  why  the  best 
Hilltops  looking  out  here  on  the  sea 
Are  taken  up  by  people  gone  to  rest; 
The  graveyards  spoil  the  sightliest 

property, 
And  that,  they  hold,  is  poor 

economy. 

Yet  there  is  something,  maybe,  in 

this  giving 
Those  who  are  gone  as  good  things 

as  you  can; 
And  hilltops  in  high  wind  are  not  for 

living, 
Low  houses  are  the  best  for  the 

fishing  man; 
It's  summer  folks,  not  natives,  want 

to  tan. 


In  far  old  times  all  sailing  men  took 
care 

To  paint  sharp  eyes  upon  their  ship's 
sharp  prow. 

Might  happen,  in  those  old  grave- 
yards up  there 

Good  eyes  are  watching  over  sailing 
people  now. 

Graves  look  well  on  the  headlands, 
anyhow. 


"My  husband  and  Charles'  father  were  al 

the  beginning  and  end  of  the  lust  mai  i 
there  was  close  to  twenty  yearsof.it.  Bonner, 
my  husband,  was  not  what  one  might  call  a 
model  husband.  I  accepted  that  early  in  my 
marriage,  though  I  didn't  like  it  any  more 
than  you  would.  But  I,  too,  disliked  change 
and  scandal.  However,  there  came  a  time 
when  I  could  countenance  it  no  longer;  it 
was  too  flagrant.  I  had  been  married  thirty 
years  at  the  time  and  felt  it  was  long  enough. 
A  young  philanderer  can  be  endured,  but  an 
old  roue  is  not  pleasant  to  live  with.  Your 
taste  is  offended.  But  I  stayed  with  him. 
My  mother-in-law  left  us  all  her  money  and 
she  left  me  this  ring,  her  favorite  possession. 
It  is  a  thank-you  for  winking  at  my  husband's 
infidelity.  She  professed  great  fondness  for 
me  from  that  time  on.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  I 
found  that  my  husband  was  very  ill  and  it 
would  be  cruel  to  leave  him;  I  reaped  a 
fortune  for  my  sense  of  duty.  ...  In  my 
husband's  last  years,  when  he  was  too  ill  to 
be  a  man  about  town, 
we  played  chess  every 
night." 

"That  is  a  rather 
horrible  story,"  Phina 
said.  "Why  did  you 
tell  it  to  me?" 

"  It  just  came  to  my 
mind  when  you  spoke 
of  the  ring.  It  is  a 
long  time  ago  and  un- 
important now,  like  a 
story  in  a  book.  I  am 
not  complaining  of  my 
marriage.  It  did  me 
very  well  and  was  no 
doubt  as  good  as  I 
deserved.  I  was  not  a 
patient  woman.  And 
my  husband  was  a 
man  of  great  charm, 
when  he  cared  to  ex- 
ert it.  Arthur,  though 
not  so  scholarly,  is 
very  like  him." 

Phina  rose.  "I  must 
clean  up  for  dinner," 
she  said.  "Thanks  for 
the  game.  And  I  will 
beat  you  yet!"  But 
she  spoke  almost 
curtly,  as  if  she  were 
offended  at  being 
Aunt  Adeline's  confi- 
dante. She  moved 
quickly  out  of  the 
room  and  at  dinner 
she  was  quiet  and 
aloof. 


•     •••••••• 


In  the  late  evening 
the  woman  called 
Madeleine  came  with 
a  man  that  no  one 
took  the  trouble  to 
explain.  His  name,  it  seemed,  was  "Herbie. " 
"A  drink!  A  drink,  darling!"  Madeleine 
begged.  She  was  a  big,  handsome,  noisy 
woman.  "We've  just  escaped  the  most 
ghastly  dinner.  Get  us  a  drink,  Arthur  dar- 
ling!" 

"All   right.     Keep  calm."    Arthur   said. 
"This  is  Madeleine.  Aunt  Addie—  and  Herbie." 
Aunt  Adeline  bowed  coldly.   She  thought 
them  an  appalling  pair. 

"Oh,  Felicia!"  Madeleine  said  loudly,  sit- 
ting down  and  crossing  her  legs.  "You 
shouldn't  have  ditched  my  party!  It  was 
fun  for  once  in  a  way,  wasn't  it,  children? 
I'll  never  forget  Tim  Hardwicke's  face !  Did 
they  tell  you?" 

"No.  What?"  Felicia  demanded. 

"They  didn't  tell  you?  Oh,  it  really  was 
very  funny!  Tim  came  in  with  this  crowd 
from  town— Phina  just  bowled  him  over. 
Bit  of  the  British  Isles  and  all  that,  I  sup- 
pose. 'What  a  stunning  wife  you  have,  Col- 
linge!' he  said.  That  was  before  Charlie, 
here,  hove  in  sight.  Did  Arthur  deny  it  like 
a  gentleman?  No,  he  did  not.  In  fact,  he 
led  him  on.  It  was  after  Charlie  got  there 
that  it  got  really  riotous.  I  don't  think  Tim 
knows  yet  who  Phina  belongs  to.  Tim's  not 
<  ontinued  on  Page  8  1) 
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r  is  Nothing  to  Me 

(Continued  from  Page  81) 
ery  quick  on  the  uptake,  anyway,  but  I 
j  ish  you  could  have  seen  his  face !  He  didn't 
now  whether  he  was  coming  or  going !  We 
mghed  till  we  cried." 

Arthur  grinned  and  said,  "Nice  role  while 

lasted.  Quite  easy,  in  fact." 

"  Phina  was  there  to  disillusion  him,  wasn't 

le?"  Aunt  Adeline  put  in  tartly. 

"Of  course,"  Phina  said.   She  had  taken 

nitting  from  a  brown  bag  and  begun  to 

I  nit,  very  fast.  She  flicked  a  glance  upward 

!om  her  needles.    Her  eyes  seemed  to  say 

.wnething,  but  Aunt  Adeline,  accustomed 

p  reading  accurately  the  language  of  the 

lyres,  found  her  message  for  once  in  some 

ireign  tongue.  This,  then,  was  what  had 

'  appened  to  Charles  at  the  party.  This  was 

I  hat  had  hurt  him  and  brought  that  deeper 

j  redness  to  his  eyes. 

!  "Oh,  not  very  definitely ! "  Madeleine  said 
ith  a  crow  of  laughter.  "Arthur,  you  ought 
i  get  married  and  stop  your  naughty  ways 
ice  and  for  all.  You're  not  safe.  Pve  been 
inding  you  pretty  girls  for  ten  years, 
ave  'em  and  leave  'em — that's  Arthur.  Not 
lat  vou  aren't  more  amusing  single,  my 
ar!" 

"Pretty  girls  aren't  to  marry,  pet," 
rthur  said. 

Herbie  gave  an  offensive  "Haw!  Haw!" 
id  Aunt  Adeline  stood  up. 
"If  you'll  excuse  me,"  she  said  stiffly,  and 
?nt  out  and  up  the  stairs. 
She  heard  Herbie  say  loudly,  "You  got 
e  old  girl's  back  up,  Mad !  Haw !  Haw ! " 
.  d  Madeleine  say  good-humoredly,  "Hush, 
ish,  Herbie.  Don*!  be  advertising  the  fact 
at  uou  don't  know  a  Lady  of  the  Old 
'  ho>)l    when    you    see 

[(This,  Aunt  Adeline 
ought  with  anger,  was 
nat  Felicia  called  so- 
( ty?  This  was  what  she 
1  nted  to  "keep  her  end 
1 "  with?  This  was  what 
e:  sent  Phina  out  to  f^M^HHH 
;  representative  of  Amer- 
in  life?  It  might  be  suitable  enough  for 
ithur,  but  Phina? 

•she  sat  down  with  a  book,  but  turned  no 
I  ?es.  A  girl  who  could  play  chess  like  that 
t enjoy  playing  with  such  riffraff!  It  was 
£  affront  to  her  judgment  of  people.  There 
vs  surely  nothing  cheap  about  the  tall, 
rerved  English  girl.  She  might  enjoy  rid- 
i  over  the  countryside  with  a  sporting 
cwd,  if  that  had  been  her  life  in  England, 
b:  a  party  with  a  red-faced  man  who  said 
'law!  Haw!"  like  an  obscenity  and  a 
t  zenly  handsome  woman  who  crossed  her 
Its  till  you  saw  her  knees — no. 

Iiarles  came  in  quietly,  picked  up  the 
0)k  from  her  hands,  laid  it  aside.  "You  can 
o devafstatingly  rude,"  he  said. 
'Yes,"  she  admitted. 

'They're  really  quite  decent  people,  you 
( >\v,"  he  said.  "Noisy,  a  little  vulgar,  may- 
3  but  decent.  They  have  a  zest  for  life." 

You're  welcome  to  what  friends  you 
ft,"  she  said,  "but,  as  Herbie  said,  they 
St  my  back  up.'  You  can  have  a  zest  for 
i  without  vulgarity." 

Perhaps  you  can't,  without  a  little," 
Tirles  said.  "  I  notice  they  often  go'hand  in 
id." 

Charles,  I  wish  I  hadn't  come.    I  wish 

'd  take  me  home." 

I  will,  if  you  really  want  me  to.  It's  aw- 

jw  good  to  have  you  here,  though.   It's  a 

of  to  have  someone  about  who  says  what 

i  thinks.   Besides,  I  just  like  to  have  you 

i'2.  You  always  give  meaning  to  life." 

Do  I,  Charles?  I  don't  think  I  know 
■'rtf  the  meaning  is — less  than  ever  as  I  get 
it  the  end  of  it." 

You  give  it  meaning,  all  the  same,"  he 
f  sted.  "Stay  till  Sunday,  anyway." 

Very  well.  .  .  .  Your  wife  doesn't  like 
n,  Charles.  You  may  rest  assured  that  if  I 
tied  here  a  hundred  years,  she  would  never 
e'al  herself  to  me." 

I  told  you  not  to  think  of  that.  .  .  . 
*  she  does  like  you." 

No,"  Aunt  Adeline  said  firmly,  "she 
^s  not.    But  she  is  a  remarkable  young 
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woman,  and  an  enigmatic  one.  She  interests 
me  very  much." 

"Yes— me,  too."  Charles  said.  He  benl 
and  kissed  her.  "Good  night.  Aunt  .VI.- 
line." 

"Good  night,  Charles." 

As  she  lay  awake  that  night  the  past  came 
to  her  again.  .  .  .  That  Ruhrig  woman, 
who  painted  after  the  manner  of  Picasso. 
When  Bonner  was  in  the  room  with  her— 
well,  it  was  like  when  you  rubbed  a  cat's  fur 
till  it  gave  off  sparks.  You  felt  the  electricity 
in  the  room.  You  felt  it  with  Bonner  and  the 
Ruhrig  woman  together,  always.  Bonner 
became  inordinately  polite,  fetching  her 
things,  saying  "my  wife"  often.  .  .  .  With 
Sadie  Oliver  it  had  been  different,  but  just  as 
definite.  He  became  silly  when  Sadie  was 
about,  pretending  to  a  youthfulness  he  had 
long  left  behind,  making  a  mock  of  his  real 
scholarliness.  A  boyish  charm,  that  was  the 
pattern  then. 

And  when  Phina  and  Arthur  were  in  the 
room  together,  there  came  always  that  old 
pricking,  knowledgeable  warning.  Nothing 
to  put  a  finger  on,  say,  "This  is  the  proof," 
but  she  had  lived  with  unfaithfulness  too 
long  to  doubt  her  premonitions.  There  was 
something  there.  But  could  she  say  to 
Charles,  "It's  true"?  How  could  she,  with 
only  a  feeling  for  proof?  But  Charles  him- 
self had  had  the  feeling,  also,  and  trusted  it. 
It  would  break  Charles'  heart.  He  had  a 
heart  to  break  and  this  would  do  it.  She,  an 
old  woman,  did  not  give  meaning  to  his 
life— no,  Phina  did  that.  She  only  knew 
where  his  meaning  lay  and  put  emphasis  on 
it,  loving  him,  being  pained 
BDBHH  lor  him.  And  if  she  had  the 
proof  and  gave  it  to  him? 
What  then? 

In  the  morning  when  she 
woke  and  put  on  her  pur- 
ple dressing  gown,  waited 
for  her  breakfast,  she 
■M^BBBH  walked  to  the  window  and 
saw  down  below  Phina  rak- 
ing leaves.  She  still  wore  riding  clothes,  but 
she  liad  the  peasant  scarf  over  her  hair.  She 
was  working  steadily,  and  the  motions  of  her 
long  arms  with  the  rake  were  pleasant  to 
watch.  But  she  was  not  alone.  Arthur  stood 
there,  smoking  a  cigarette,  watching  her,  now 
and  then  saying  something  with  a  mocking 
smile.  Once  Phina  paused,  put  her  arm  up 
against  her  forehead  in  a  weary  sort  of  gesture. 

Aunt  Adeline  was  not  given  to  eavesdrop- 
ping. She  never  read  other  people's  letters 
and  she  always  made  her  presence  known 
wherever  she  was.  But  now  she  carefully 
and  silently  raised  her  window  and  sat  down 
close  to  it.  They  were  now  almost  beneath 
her  window  and  could  not  see  her  without 
craning  their  necks.  The  wind  was  very  cold, 
and  even  the  padded  dressing  gown  could 
not  keep  her  from  shivering. 

And  the  first  and  only  thing  she  heard 
shocked  her  so  that  she  listened  no  more. 

"All  right,  Phina.  but  if  you  think  you  are 
fooling  anybody  or  protecting  anybody, 
you're  quite  mistaken,  you  know.  You  love 
me  and  a  blind  man  would  know  it,  darling. 
Being  a  reserved  and  honorable  Britisher 
doesn't  help  you  at  all.  And  I  won't  help  you 
either." 

Almost  at  once,  before  Phina  had  made 
any  reply,  Arthur  walked  away  whistling, 
but  even  had  he  spoken  again,  Aunt  Adeline 
would  not  have  heard.  She  closed  the  win- 
dow, scarcely  knowing  whether  she  was  being 
quiet  about  it  or  not.  She  huddled  near  the 
fire,  shaken  and  old. 

Annie  brought  her  breakfast.  "Don't  you 
feel  good  this  morning,  Mis'  Collinge?" 
Annie  asked  with  a  mixture  of  sympathy  and 
cheer. 

"No,  I  don't,"  Aunt  Adeline  said.  "I 
don't  want  any  breakfast." 

"Oh,  you  just  eat  a  little,  Mis*  Collinge. 
That  raspberry  jam  is  special— I  opened  it 
just  for  vou.  It  goes  real  good  with  toast. 
You  take  a  little  coffee  anyway.  Nobody 
can  feel  good  without  his  coffee ! " 

"All  right.  Annie.  Thank  you,"  Aunt 
Adeline  said.  "And  don't  send  anybody  up 
to  see  how  I  am,  please.  I'm  not  sick." 
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SCORE  SPAM,  by  cutting  the  top 
lightly  with  a  knife  to  make  a  pat- 
tern •  MIX  together  }/%  cup  brown 
sugar  and  1  tsp.  each  prepared  mus- 
tard, vinegar  and  water  •  SPREAD 
over    SPAM  •  Stud    with    whole 


cloves  •  BAKE  in  moderate  oven 
(375°)  20  minutes,  basting  twice* 
SERVE  generous  slices  with  sauce 
poured  over. . .  buttered  green  beans 
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of  tender-mild  SPAM.  Touch  of  garlic, 
liberal  splashes  ol  French  dressing. 


MIDDAY  MAGIC.  Cut  generous  slices  of  chilled 
SI 'AM  to  go  with  an  old  fashioned  tomato- 
cucumber-green  pepper-lettuce  salad. 
French  dressing  or  mayonnaise.  Pickled 
crab  apples  or  relish. 


HUSBAND  HOME  for  lunch?  Please  him  with 
a  baked  bean  SPAMwich— juicy  slices  of 
Si'  \M  and  hot  baked  beans  on  a  buttered 
bun.  Peach  and  cottage  cheese  salad.  A 
he-man's  meal  in  S  minutes. 


SPAM  ii  a  registered  trademark  for  a  pure  pork 
product,  packed  only  in  12  oz.  com  by  Geo.  A. 
Hormel  &  Co.,  Austin,  Minn. 
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made  for  the  big  scene,  the  attack  with 
grandeur,  the  hammer  blow  on  the  emotions 
when  it  was  needed.  But  she  knew  with  her 
reasoning  mind  that  Phina  and  Charles  were 
of  different  stuff.  Arthur  she  might  impress 
by  melodrama,  not  Phina  and  Charles.  And 
yet  it  was  Arthur  who  had  moved  Phina's 
untouched  heart.  It  could  have  been  Charles 
had  he  been  bolder,  had  he  put  forward  his 
bishop's  pawn  confidently  enough,  but  he 
had  not.  But  could  he  even  yet  be  made  to? 

She  leaned  back  in  her  chair,  closed  her 
eyes  against  the  dinner,  now  cold  and  un- 
appetizing. She  saw  only  a  chessboard  with 
the  pieces  very  tall.  Phina  across  the  board 
from  her  and  all  the  family  watching  with  an 
avid  intentness.  She  boldly  captured  an 
enormous  knight  with  an  enormous  bishop 
and  waited  for  Phina  to  do  the  obvious  thing, 
take  the  bishop  with  her  queen,  but  then  her 
breath  grew  tight  in  her  chest  as  she  saw  that 
long  brown  hand  move  her  rook  all  the  way 
across  the  board,  that  devious  move  that 
would  in  the  end  defeat  her  opponent.  She 
opened  her  eyes  and  there  was  no  Phina,  no 
anyone,  no  chessmen. 

All  the  same,  she  said  to  herself  with  a 
remnant  of  stubbornness,  it  is  attack  that  has 
beaten  her  this  far. 

But  she  could  not  think  out  her  attack. 
She  could  not  find  the  flaw  in  Phina's  armor. 
What  did  she  have  to  offer  Phina  but  wis- 
dom? And  what  comfort  wisdom  which  said 
that  fifty  years  from  now  none  of  this  would 
matter  an  iota?  Perhaps  Phina  should  take 
Arthur  and  learn  her  lesson  in  bitterness  as 
she,  Adeline,  had  done  with  Bonner  Collinge. 

/  am  old,  she  said.  Old. 

She  gave  a  wry  grin  at  her  own  duplicity, 
practiced  even  in  privacy.  She  knew  that 
she  was  still  searching  past  weariness,  past 
indifference,  past  self-pity,  for  the  great 
attack,  the  shock  that  would  make  Charles 
demand  what  was  his,  fight  for  his  love  with 
no  holds  barred. 

When  Arthur  came  in  and  said,  "I  was 
supposed  to  get  your  tray  and  Annie's  cross 
at  me.  .  .  .  What's  the  matter?  You 
haven't  eaten  anything!"  she  said,  "Sit 
down,  Arthur." 

He  grinned,  sat  down  and  lit  a  cigarette. 
"I  feel  a  lecture  coming,"  he  said.  "We  sold 
Black  Cloud  today.  You  can't  touch  me, 
darling.  Of  course,  we  haven't  got  the  money 
yet,  but  Finley's  got  some  Australian  wools 
in  at  long  last  and  I'm  going  to  town  tomor- 
row and  get  myself  decked  out  like  a  lily  of 
the  field." 

"A  very  apt  comparison,"  Aunt  Adeline 
said.  '"They  toil  not,  neither  do  they  spin.' " 

"Oh,  I  made  the  deal,"  Arthur  said.  "You 
wouldn't  want  my  morale  lowered  by  the 
lack  of  a  few  rags,  would  you,  Aunt  Addie?" 

"There's  nothing  wrong  with  your  morale 
that  I  can  see.  .  .  .  Arthur,  how  would  you 
like  your  half  of  you  boys'  inheritance  from 
me  now?" 

Me  gave  her  a  flick  of  a  glance,  mocking, 
suspicious.  "Oh,  very  much.  Who  wouldn't?" 
he  said.  "What  are  you  up  to?  Strings  at- 
tached, I  suppose?" 

"One  string  only.  You're  to  leave  the 
farm,  where  you  are  only  an  ornament  any- 
way, and  take  your  mother  with  you.  That's 
all." 

He  laughed.  "That's  a  rope,  darling,  not  a 
string.  I  like  the  farm." 

"You  like  the  farm!"  she  repeated  with 
some  anger. 

"Oh,  with  an  occasional  jaunt  to  town. 
No.   I'll  wait.  Aunt  Addie." 

"We're  a  long-lived  family,"  Aunt  Ade- 
line said  with  some  acidity.  "My  grand- 
mother lived  to  ninety.  My  mother  to 
eighty-seven." 

"You  tempt  me.  You  frighten  me,"  Arthur 
said,  his  eyes  very  bright  and  mocking.  "Still, 
I'm  not  biting." 

She  sat  quite  still,  feeling  failure  creeping 
through  her.  She  hadn't  taken  this  for  the 
ultimate  answer,  but  she  had  taken  it  for  one 
answer. 

"Please  take  that  awful  tray  down,"  she 
said  at  last.  "Just  don't  say  anything  about 
being  indispensable  here,  that's  all." 

He  picked  up  the  tray.  "You're  not  being 
very  subtle,"  he  said  from  the  doorway. 


"Subtlety  is  overdor 
said. 

Later  there  were  r 
stairs.  Aunt  Adeh 
not  go  down.   F 
heart  fluttered 
pillows  behind  hei   a... 
that  mistake.    It  had  been  a  . 
admitted.  She  should  have  attacked . 
Felicia  would  have  agreed,  she  knew,  J 
wangled  the  departure  somehow.   It  was  j 
much  a  part  of  Arthur,  this  getting  ahead| 
Charles  on  every  count.    She  had  madd 
mistake  and  Charles  would  hold  it  agaiJ 
her. 

She  could  see  from  the  window  across  t 
fields  that  Charles  loved  so  much.  The  mo« 
light  lay  like  milk  upon  the  meadows.  B 
the  first  time  in  her  long  life  she  had  a  bi 
knowledge  of  what  Charles'  kinship  with  * 
land  meant.  This  patient  waiting  throu 
the  winter,  this  looking  for  the  crop  sumr 
upon  summer — this  was  the  rhythm  I 
Charles'  life.  He  did  not  force  life  to  I 
will ;  he  let  life  move  through  him  as  it  woii 
This  pain  over  Phina,  this  harvest  that  1 
seemed  so  beautiful  and  had  turned  out 
meager — this  was  just  another  winter 
Charles.  He  would  not  die  of  it.  He  woi 
go  on  living.  He  would  not  let  his  fields  grj 
up  to  weeds  and  scrub  because  they  i| 
failed  him  once,  but  he  was  already  ashanj 
of  his  cry  and  needed  her  no  more.  /|| 
yet — and  yet  if  disaster  threatened  his  fa: 
would  he  not  fight  against  it?  If  disa; 
threatened  his  love,  would  he  lift  no  hai 
But  what  disaster?  What  could  stir  him 
a  cry  that  could  be  heard  by  that  tall,  c 
trolled  girl  who  was  about  to  throw  his  I 
away? 

Charles  came  and  bade  her  a  quiet,  gr 
good  night.  They  did  not  talk.  He  k>~ 
knew.  He  wasn't  going  to  hash  i 
music  still  went  on  below.  When  , 
and  Phina  and  Arthur  came  up  the 
was  quite  late. 

"Six  too  early?"  Arthur  said. 

"No,  I'll  be  ready,"  Phina  answered. ' 
leave  a  note  for  Charles."  Her  voice  was 
lowered.  It  was  casual,  meant  no  more  t 
it  said. 

So  Phina  was  going  to  town  with  Arth 
Clear  to  the  city,  it  seemed,  if  they  v 
starting  so  early.  Something  stirred  in  A 
Adeline's  mind,  some  quickening,  as  if  st 
plan  were  being  handed  to  her.  But  it 
not  come  clear,  not  that  night. 


I 


In  the  morning  the  plan  was  there, 
formed  by  fate,  not  really  her  plan  at  all, 
given  her  by  chance.  She  came  downst 
and  found  Felicia  crying  over  her  co: 
tears  that  were  mostly  excitement,  as  I 
line  could  plainly  see. 

"Well,  what's  the  matter  now,  Fel; 
she  asked  tartly.  .] 

Felicia  wiped  her  eyes,  but  the 
small  satisfied  curl  to  her  thin  lipf     c0n 
gone  off  with  Arthur,"  she  said 
line,  I  don't  know  what  to  do!  j  but.  sh 

"No  one's  asked  you  to  do  sne  knew 
he?  How  do  you  know  th(in  ner  own 
They  ride  every  morning,  da'st  wing  sul, 
she  felt  no  longer  tired.  *-ng  the  hal 
through  her  and  made  '  :<~ipatioi 

Charles  hadn't  got  her  ^  t0 

attack.  •' 

"Thisisdiffere 
Phina  took  a  r 
I've  been  so? 
happened  tl 

"Stop  your  sni vein. _ 
cover  up  your  cat-and-caik. 
Where's  Charles?  " 

"Out  in  the  barn.  Oh,  it's  all  so 
setting — I  just  don't  know  what  to  do! 

Aunt  Adeline  wanted  her  coffee,  but 
went  up  the  stairs  with  surprising  quick 
walked  down  the  hall  to  Phina  and  Cftf 
room.  The  note — she  must  get  the  not 
there  was  one.  The  beds  were  turned 
neatly,  one  window  was  open.  Her 
glance  darted  here  and  there,  to  the  che 
drawrers,  to  the  desk  in  the  corner,  st 
with  account  books,  to  the  dressing  t 
unlittered  with  bottles  or  feminine  gad 
She  walked  over  to  the  desk,  lifted  pa 


* 


It 


is  Nothing  to  Me 
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i  ring  to  be  thrown  but  could  not  now  rein 

i  her  horse,  or  would  not. 
"No,"  Charles  said  abruptly.  "Not  here. 
•  ot  now." 
"Yes.   Here.   Now,"  Phina  persisted.  "I 

ill  go  back  to  England  if  that  is  what  you 

ant,  but  say  it." 
"Not  here,"  Charles  said  again. 
"It  has  to  be  here.  They're  making  it  be 

?re.  Don't  you  see  that?  They  are  not 
'  ling  to  give  us  time.  In  time  I  could  have 
i  lown  you  that  I  loved  you,  but  I  have  not 
I  ad  and  I  am  not  going  to  have  time  enough. 
[hey  will  not  let  me  have  it.    I  know  you 

now  I  have  loved  Arthur.   How  could  you 

elp  know  it?  It  happened  suddenly — it  was 
i/er  as  suddenly.  But  it  happened.  I  don't 
i  link  of  any  excuse  for  it,  none  at  all.    It 

appened,  before  you  came  home.  But  I  do 

fee  you  can't  want  me  after — after " 

lor  the  first  time  her  voice  faltered,  then  it 
I'ew  strong  again.  She  turned  to  Aunt  Ade- 
pe.  "Why  did  you  come  here?"  she  de- 

landed.  "Why  have  you  made  me  do  this? 
i*on't  you  see  how  cruel  and  merciless  it  is? 
I'on't  you  see  that  you  are  forcing  me  into 
nmething  wicked  and  preposterously  wrong? 
irying  to  make  me  choose?  All  you  can  see 
<  love  and  duty.  Can't  you  see  that  I  can't 
fve  with  Charles  like  this?  Knowing  he 
[iaows,  not  having  time  to  show  him  I  love 
km?  You  told  me 


NEXT  MONTH 

THERE  was  a  wall  up  between 
them.  Pele  didn't  know  what  it 
was  made  of;  he  only  knew  he 
couldn't  breach  it. 

Willie,  his  wife,  wouldn't  breach 
it,  and  Willie  was  ready  to  call  it 
quits.  But  fate  wields  an  inalien- 
able veto  power,  even  when  it 
comes  to  reservations  for  Reno. 
What  does  a  rich  woman  do  when 
she  suddenly  cannot  afford  a  di- 
vorce?   Read 

By  i  li;irl«»n<-  Armstrong 

Complete  in  the  September  Journal 


4  purself  he'd  always 
Ikd  nothing,  Arthur 
irerything.  That  he 

uldn't    take    be- 

ayal.  And  I  have 

:trayed  him.  How 

n  he  take  it?  But 

am  not  choosing 

rthur  because  of 

!   at— I  will  go  back 

England   where 

belong.    I   don't 

int  it  this   way, 

t  this  is  the  way 
is.     If   I'd   had 

tie — if    I'd     had 

ne  But    I 

11  not  be  one  of 

ur  pawns!  "Phina 

lished. 

"Pawns?    If    I 

dn't  seen  you  as 

jueen,  I  wouldn't 
■M    ve  bothered  with 

■u,"    Aunt    Ade- 

ie  said.   She  felt 

r  heart  thumping. 

>uld  he  take  it?    Even  this?    Could  he? 

as  it  humanly  possible? 

"Phina,  come  here,"  Charles  said. 
a  She  turned  from  Aunt  Adeline,  walked 

livard  him,  blindly,  but  with  her  head  still 

jh.    "I'm    sorry,"    she    said.    "But    you 

edn't  pity  me." 

i"Pity  you?   How  could  I  pity  you  when 

ove  you  so  much?" 

"Dinner's  ready — it's  spoilt!"  Annie  said 

£a  comical  upward  squeak  of  excitement. 
'Well,  let's  eat  it.  We're  all  home— let's 
it,"  Charles  said.  He  had  pulled  Phina's 
it  from  her  shoulders,  taken  her  hand  and 
ined  his  fingers  in  hers. 
Aunt  Adeline  thought  of  the  picture  up- 
lirs.  They  ought  to  take  another  and  put 
ina  in  the  front  line,  she  thought.  Miracles 
ike  your  knees  shake. 

"These  reserved  Britishers!"  Arthur  mur- 
tred  in  her  ear.  His  voice  didn't  sound 
ter,  only  amused  and  ironic. 

ND  all  through  dinner  he  kept  up  a  light 

atter :  about  his  new  clothes,  about  cravats 

d  Australian  tweeds  versus  Scotch ;  about 

M  nie's  strange  dessert  which  she  must  have 

<hcocted  out  of  excitement  and  anything 

tfat  came  to  hand  during  that  strange  day. 

4d  Aunt  Adeline  found  herself  helping  him, 

«king  caustic,  humorous  remarks  to  com- 

Rment   his   lightness.     Perhaps  only   his 

Ode  was  hurt,  but  surely  that  had  received 

dblow.    She   found   herself  admiring   his 

fllity  to  cover  his  hurt.   He  was  a  philan- 

i'er,  she  knew,  something  of  a  parasite, 

1  fish,  but  he  had  something. 

But  up  in  her  room  later  she  began  to  put 

I'  things  in  her  bag,  abruptly  very  tired, 


wishing  for  home,  wishing  for  Donna.  There 
was  a  light  tap  and  she  said  "Yes?"  without 
welcome. 

Phina  opened  the  door  and  stood  there. 
"Could  I  help  you?"  she  asked.  There  was 
a  difference  in  her.  She  had  at  the  same  time 
more  power,  more  gentleness.  She  looked 
like  the  mistress  of  this  place. 

"No,  thanks.  I've  been  a  bird  of  passage 
from  childhood  on.  I  know  how  to  pack." 

"Wouldn't  we  have  time  for  one  last 
game?"  Phina  said. 

Aunt  Adeline  withdrew  her  hands  from 
silken  folds,  stood  erect  in  her  purple  robe, 
facing  Phina.  Though  she  was  a  small 
woman  and  Phina  tall,  she  contrived  to  look 
tall. 

"No,  it  would  be  useless,"  she  said.  "You 
would  beat  me.   I  concede  it." 
"I  never  have,"  Phina  said  slowly, 
"lama  proud  old  woman,"  Aunt  Adeline 
said,  "but  I  must  admit  you  have  beaten 
me  from  the  beginning,  Phina.    Even  your 
attack  tonight,  though  it  gave  me  consider- 
able satisfaction  to  watch,  was  unnecessary. 
I  feel  compelled  to  confess  that,  child.  Charles 
would  have  waited  for  you  till  doomsday,  if 
necessary.   I  wanted  him  to  do  something — 
so  did  you,  I  fancy.   But  Charles  had  done 
all  he  could  do.   He  loved  you,  he  left  you 
free    to    find    your 
own  way  and  you 
were  finding  it,  with 
some   pain    for   all 
concerned.     That's 
all  there  was  to  it 
and  I  had  nothing 
to  do  with  it,  ex- 
cept  to  drive  you 
against  your  deep- 
est instincts,  which 
were  right.  That  it 
has  come  out  hap- 
pily did  not  depend 
on    me — quite   the 
contrary.   I  did  not 
even  see  what  the 
main  issue  was.  You 
are    correct    when 
you  say  the  king's 
gambit  is  not  a  sure 
win." 

"Still— I  am  glad 
I  played  it,  once," 
Phina  said. 

"I  too.  I  like 
things  settled.  I 
planned  the  scene. 
It  came  off.  One  always  likes  the  feeling 
of  power  that  gives."  She  reached  to  the 
pocket  of  her  bag,  drew  out  the  note,  twisted 
it  into  a  small  spill.  Then  she  drew  off  the 
great  ring,  shoved  the  note  through  it. 
"Charles  never  saw  this,"  she  said.  "I 
wanted  him  to  be  moved  to  anger,  to  go 
after  you,  anything.  I  put  him  through  a  good 
deal  of  unnecessary  agony  today,  but  he  did 
not  move.  It  was,  I  suppose,  the  greatest  gift 
a  man  could  give  a  woman,  her  freedom;  but 
freedom  is  a  terrible  responsibility,  is  it  not? 
Not  many  of  us  are  big  enough  to  use  it  when 
it  is  ours.  .  .  .  Would  you  like  to  wear  this? 
It  belongs  in  the  family  and  I  should  not  like 
to  see  it  on  Felicia's  hand." 

Phina  took  the  ring  slowly,  drew  out  the 
note,  held  it  crumpled  in  her  palm,  then  she 
put  the  ring  on  her  finger,  where  it  made  a 
great  glow  of  proud  light.  Then  she  stood 
looking  at  Aunt  Adeline,  while  something  of 
woman  knowledge  seemed  to  pass  from  one 
to  the  other,  some  mantle  of  power  trans- 
ferred, some  worldly  wisdom  that  indicated 
peace  hard  come  by.  She  moved  suddenly, 
bent  and  kissed  Aunt  Adeline,  with  warmth, 
even  great  tenderness,  she  who  abhorred 
the  demonstrative,  the  easy,  the  sentimental 
approach. 

"Phina,  are  you  up  here?"  Charles  called 
from  the  hall. 

Phila  moved  toward  the  voice  without  a 
word,  was  gone. 

Aunt  Adeline  turned  to  her  task  of  pack- 
ing. "Well,  that's  that,"  she  said  aloud  in 
almost  her  usual  voice  of  irony.  But  then 
she  paused  and  put  up  her  thin,  ringless  hand 
to  her  cheek,  stood  quietly  a  long  time  look- 
ing out  at  the  moonlit  meadows,    the  end 


No  more  cug-6f-war  methods   for  opening  jars!    No  need   to  go  at   it 
hammer-and-tongs  . . .  when  you  use  easy-opening  Good  Luck  Jar  Rubbers! 


SPLIT-TAB 

GOOD   LUCK  JAR  RUBBERS 
FOR  SPLIT-SECOND  OPENING 

From  the  time  you  home-can  the  first  spring  fruits  till  the  last  pickling 
is  done,  keep  using  SPLIT-TAB  Good  Luck  Jar  Rubbers! 

They  seal  tight,  they  open  like  magic.  Just  give  that  little  tab  a  quick 
rip  .  .  .  and  z-z-zip!  Off  comes  the  rubber,  and  the  most  stubborn  jar  is 
easy  to  open. 

Good  Luck  Jar  Rubbers  have  a  wide  sealing  surface,  too.  That  means 
extra  protection.  Made  of  high-quality  rubber,  they  fit  all  standard  jars. 

Ask  for  the  new  SPLIT-TAB  Good  Luck  Jar  Rubbers  at  grocery, 
hardware  and  department  stores,  or  write  direct. 
BOSTON   WOVEN   HOSE  &   RUBBER   CO.,   Cambridge,   Mass. 
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a  NEW  and  BETTER 


TUNA 


•  Packed  in  larger  "bite-size" 

l>i<-< c-  . . .  far  superior  in  texture, 
flavor  and  appearance  ...  here 
i-  the  idea]  tana  lor  every  tuna 
recipe  . . .  hoi  or  cold! 

This  ih-u  (.rated  -t\  le  has  been 
acclaimed  l>\  food  experts  from 
coast  to  coast  a -"tin-  perfect  pack"' 
. .  .  read)  for  instant  use  in  hors 
d'oeuvres,  salads,  sandwiches  or 
hoi  iiiiiiT-  w  ithoul  the  bother 
of  flaking.  Simply  open  the  mn 

ami  use! 


Rich  in  protein,  containing  Vita- 
min "D,"  minerals  and  other 
\ilal  food  elements,  these  quality 
brands  of  tuna  give  you  a  maxi- 
mum of  food  value.  Because  the 
dark  meat  of  tuna  i-  never  used 
and  oid\  the  tender  light  meat 
i-  |>a<  ked, every  di-h  yon  prepare 
is  a  coup  <li-  maitre! 

This  new  quality  istheresultof 
j  ear-  ol  research  and  i-  exclusrt  e 
with  these  two  famous  brands. 
I  r\  it . . .  today  '. 


VAN   CAMP   SEA    FOOD    CO..    INC.  *  Terminal  Island.  California 

THERE  IS  NO  SUBSTITUTE  FOR  TUNA,  WHEN  YOU  USE 


THE  BRANDS  THM 


TUNA  fimtei^' 


UY    EITHER    BR  AND  ...THE     QUALITY    IS     THE     c,  A  M  E 


i.M  forecast  for  August  is  likely  to  predict  not  warm, 
/I  hut  hoi  weather.  You  can't  live  on  cold  food,  though, 
1%.  so  don't  go  oil  the  deep  end  with  salad  meals  every 
night.  Mix  them  up,  hot  and  cold,  according  to  your  mood 
and  the  thermometer.  Keep  your  meal  service  casual, 
hut  not  careless.  Before  you  go  into  your  kitchen 
routine  at  night,  get  into  something  comfortable. 
Vfter  dinner,   relax   and   enjoy  the   luxury  of  leisure. 


*Patio  Tomato  Soup 

""California  Crab  Salad 

Potato  Chips 

<  hi  Fruit  with  Mini 

( loffec 


You  just  think  it  is  too  hot  to  eat. 
What  you  probably  mean  is  that  it's 
too  hot  to  prepare  a  hot  dinner  and 
heat  up  the  kitchen.  You  won't  need 
to  with  this  meal.  It's  fun  to  prepare— 
cooling  to  look  at  and  to  eat — truly  re- 
freshing. 

PATIO  TOMATO  SOUP 

This  is  a  cold  tomato  and  tomato 
soup.  Chill  I  can  condensed  tomato 
soup.  Thin  with  !4  cup  thin  cream  or 

top  milk.  Peel  I  ripe  tomato.  Cut 
into  pieces,  told  into  soup  with  a 
little  chopped  parsley.  Season  with 
sail,  garlic  salt,  pepper  and  a  small 
pinch  of  basil. 

CALIFORNIA 
4  II Alt  SALAD 

^iin  iua\  know  this  one.  Vs  a  choice 
during  a  heal  »a\c.  it's  just  the 
thing    for   supper,    as   it's  lilting   but 

not  heavy.  Peel  I  eliille<l  ripe  avo- 
cado, ('ut  in  half  lengthwise  anil 
remove  the  pit.  Brush  with  lemon 
juice  and  sprinkle  lightlj  with  salt, 
lilt  with  the  following  fish  salad: 
Pick  over  '2  pound  fresh  or  canned 
crab  meal,  removing  an\  hits  of 
shell.  Soak  in  vinegar  1(1  minutes. 
Squeeze  out  the  vinegar.  Season 
with  sail,  pepper  and  paprika.  \dd 
',  cup  mayonnaise,  2  tablespoons 
chili  sauce,  2  teaspoons  minced 
sour  pickles,  I  teaspoon  minced 
onion  and  '2  teaspoon  chopped 
parsley.  Mix  well.  Serve  on  a  bed 
ol     salad    greens.     Garnish     with 

water  cress  accompanied   bj    crisped 

potato  chips. 


*?('<!.  t6e  &je 


Texas  Roundups 

"Pickled  Tomatoes  and  Cucumbers 

W  atermelon        Iced  Coffee 


Why  not  eat  this  one  out  tonight? 
Really  use  your  outdoor  fireplace,  if 
you  have  one.  It  isn't  just  for  occa- 
sions and  gang  gatherings,  and  any- 
way, nice  weather  doesn't  always  fall 
on  week  ends.  While  your  husband  is 
preparing  the  fire,  you  can  get  the 
tomatoes  and  cucumbers  sliced,  water- 
melon cut,  and  so  on.  This  meal  is  a 
cinch  to  prepare.  No  fireplace?  It's 
good  indoors  too.  Pick  a  cool  spot ! 

TEXAS   IIOI   MM   !•«. 

Heat  in  a  skillet  or  saucepan  1  can 
chile  con  earneor  1  can  kidney  beans 
to  which  you've  added  chili  powder 
to  taste.  Grill  seasoned  hamburg- 
ers as  you  like  them.  Split  and  toast 
round  buns.  Spread  with  butter  or 
margarine.  Put  a  hamburger  and 
thin  slice  of  onion  on  half  of  each 
bun.  Cover  with  a  spoonful  of  chili. 
Put  the  other  half  bun  on  top. 

I'll  kit  II  TOMATOES 
AXD  CniMBEHS 

Slice  tomatoes  and  cucumbers. 
Sprinkle  with  salt,  pepper  and  sugar. 
Add  vinegar  to  cover  and  let  stand 
while  you're  fixing  the  roundups. 


^itttcc^Ud  Sunday  ^itftex 

Melon  Prosciutto 
<  :hieken-and-Squash  Casserole 

Parmesan 

Parsley  Potatoes — Tossed  Salad 

Spongecake  with  *Fruit  Sauce 

Coffee 
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Sunday  is  your  lazy  day.  After  break- 
fast you  don't  mind  spending  forty- 
five  minutes  or  so  in  the  kitchen,  but 
after  that  you  don't  want  to  have 
to  think  about  your  dinner  until  the 
cool  of  the  evening,  and  then  just  to 
eat  and  enjoy  it.  This  is  the  kind  of 
meal  for  just  such  a  program.  Pre- 
pare your  casserole,  first  course  and 
dessert  in  the  a.m.  You  could  even 
fix  the  greens  for  the  salad.  They  wait 
well  in  the  refrigerator  if  wrapped 
in  a  towel. 

MELO.\  PROSCIUTTO 

If  you  can  buy  this  thin  sliced  Italian 
ham.  fine.  If  you  can"t,  use  sliced 
boiled  or  baked  ham  bought  in  any 
delicatessen;  '-4  pound  is  enough  to 
buy.  Remove  fat  from  slices.  Cut 
rind  off  54  ripe  honeydew  melon.  Re- 
move seeds  and  cut  into  thin  cres- 
cent-shaped strips.  Chill  until  ready 
to  serve.  Alternate  slices  of  melon 
and  ham  on  serving  plates.  Sprinkle 
with  black  pepper — no  salt — before 
serving. 

CHICKEN-AND-SOUASH 
CASSEROLE   PARMESAN 

Cut  a  split  broiler  into  1  pieces.  Re- 
move tail.  Wash.  Season  well  with 
salt  and  pepper.  Dip  pieces  of  chicken 
in  a  half-and-half  mixture  of  flour 
and  freshly  grated  Parmesan  cheese. 
[Brown  the  chicken  in  just  enough 
;  hot  shortening  to  keep  chicken  from 
sticking.  Cut  1  small  yellow  crook- 
neck  squash  or  2  small  zucchini 
squashes  into  rather  thick  chunks. 
Lay  chicken  and  squash  in  casserole, 
tucking  squash  in  and  around 
chicken.  Grate  a  little  garlic  over  all, 
or  sprinkle  with  garlic  salt.  Sprinkle 
1  squash  with  salt  and  pepper.  Chicken 
1  has  already  been  seasoned.  Add  54 
[  cup  heavy  cream  to  pan  in  «  hich  you 
browned  chicken,  after  fat.  if  any.  has 
been  drained  off.  Heat  cream  in  pan 
to  get  all  the  good  brown  bits.  Pour 
it  over  squash  and  chicken.  Sprinkle 
1  with  a  little  more  grated  Parmesan 
I  cheese.  Cover  and  bake  in  moderate 
oven.  350°  F.,  until  chicken  is  ten- 
der— about  30  minutes.  If  you  make 
this  dish  in  A.M.,  cool  and  refrigerate 
after  pouring  cream  on  squash.  Take 
out  in  time  to  get  the  chill  out  of 
casserole.  Bake  as  directed — but  it 
.will  take  a  little  longer  to  bake,  as 
mixture  has  been  chilled. 

Fill   IT  SAUCE  FOR  CAKE 

Beat  1  egg  white  stiff.  Add  3  table- 
spoons sugar,  a  tablespoonful  at  a 
time,  beating  after  each  addition. 
Add  '2  cup  black  or  red  raspberries, 
drained.  Beat  up  with  rotary  beater 
to  incorporate  the  berries.  Chill  and 
serve  on  slices  of  unfrosted.  plain 
pound  or  spongecake.  Spongecake  is 
best  if  your  bakery  has  it. 


"Ztome  'PteUc 

'Spinach — Hot  French  Dressing 

Corn  on  the  Cob 

Sliced  Tomatoes 

*Celery  and  Cottage  Chet 

Sliced  Peaches 

Coffee 


Gardens  are  going  great  guns  this 
rnonth.  Hope  you  have  a  friend  who 
has  one  and  come  in  for  occasional 
handouts  of  produce.  Even  if  you 
pon't,  sweet  corn  and  sun-ripe  to- 
natoes  can't  be  beat.  Vegetable  plates 
ilways  taste  better  at  home.  Here's 


one  that  looks  good,  tastes  good  and  is 
easy  to  prepare. 

SPINACH  WITH 
IHOT  FRENCH  DRESSING 

Heat  J3  cup  French  dressing  to  boil. 
Add  2  tablespoons  chopped  parsley, 
1  hard-cooked  egg.  chopped,  and  54 
teaspoon  AX  orcestershirc  sauce.  Pour 
over  drained  cooked  or  canned  spin- 
ach and  mix  well. 

CELERY  AMI 
COTTAGE  CHEESE 

Season  54  pound  cottage  cheese  with 
salt,  pepper  and  grated  onion.  Stuff 
meaty  stalks  of  Pascal  celery  with  it. 

Sprinkle  surface  with  popp)    s Is. 

If  you  haven't  any  poppy  seeds, 
sprinkle  with  paprika. 


Soniotvect  "pram  /46r<xad 

*Eggs  Fooyoung — Rice 

*South  American  Salad 

Swedish  Cookies 

*Spiced  Iced  Tea 


Eggs  Fooyoung  is  a  Chinese  version 
of  the  popular  American  Western 
omelet,  and  a  quick  and  easy  if  there 
ever  was  one.  Meatless,  it  helps  out  on 
the  budget.  Your  salad  may  be  your 
first  course,  if  you  wish.  Of  Spanish 
origin,  it  is  served  in  many  Latin- 
American  countries.  There  are  many 
variations — all  good.  .  .  .  For  des- 
sert, buy  the  little  Swedish  sugar 
cookies  in  the  bakery.  Any  sugar 
cooky  will  do  if  your  bakery  doesn't 
have  the  Swedish  type.  Serve  with 
spiced  iced  tea. 

EGGS  FOOYOUNG 

Beat  3  eggs.  Add  54  of  a  .No.  2  can  of 
bean  sprouts — the  kind  you  use  for 
chop  suey  and  chow  mein.  Also  add  1 
tablespoon  chopped  green  pepper 
and  54  cup  finely  chopped  onion. 
Season  with  54  teaspoon  salt  and  a 
good  dash  of  pepper.  -Mix  well.  Melt  1 
tablespoon  shortening  in  large  hot 
skillet.  Spoon  mixture  into  skillet  as 
if  you  were  making  pancakes.  Spread 
out  vegetables  evenly.  Brown  quickly 
on  one  side.  Turn  with  pancake 
turner  and  fry  on  the  other  side. 
Makes  2  large  pancakes.  Serve  with 
rice  and  soy  sauce. 

SOUTH  AMERICAN  SALAD 

Rub  your  individual  salad  bowls  with 
garlic.  Remove  crusts  from  3  slices 
bread.  Crumble  1  slice  bread  in  each 
bowl.  Chop  coarsely  1  large  onion,  2 
tomatoes.  1  pickled  chili  pepper,  54 
green  pepper  and  the  firm  portion  of 
1  cucumber.  Break  up  4  sardines 
and  add.  Season  well  with  salt  and 
pepper  and  mix  with  French  dress- 
ing. Pour  part  of  vegetable  mixture 
over  bread.  Divide  the  remaining 
piece  of  bread,  crumbled,  between 
the  two  bowls.  Cover  with  rest  of 
vegetable  salad  mixture.  Chill  15 
minutes  before  serving.  This  will 
give  you  time  to  cook  the  rice  and 
make  the  Fooyoung. 

SPICED  ICED  TEA 

When  you  brew  the  tea,  make  it 
strong.  Put  in  Jg  teaspoon  nutmeg, 
54  cinnamon  stick  and  3  sprigs  mint. 
When  you  remove  tea  bags,  add  juice 
of  54  lemon  and  3  tablespoons  sugar. 
Strain  and  pour  over  ice.  Serve  with 
additional  lemon  slices  and  extra 
sugar,  if  desired. 


from  tea/ 
comes  t/66ys  fri//f  Coc6fa// 


Hanging  a  centerpiea 
as  this  ?  It's  fun  to  choose  the  finest  beauties 
— fruits  that  not  only  look  lovely  but  taste 
extra  luscious,  too. 

JUST  AS  LUSCIOUS  as  your  centerpiece  fruits 
are  the  ones  Libby  carefully  selects  for 
fruit  cocktail.  Fresh,  whole,  hand-picked 
peaches,  pears,  seedless  grapes  and  cherries 
from  sun-drenched  orchards  and  vineyards 
near  Sunnyvale,  California — plus  Libby's 
peak-flavor  pineapple  from  Hawaii!  In  the 
world's  largest  and  finest  Fruit  Cocktail 
Kitchen,  Libby  uses  only  fruits  of  true 
centerpiece  quality. That's  why  this  cocktail 
combination  is  so  extra  good — why  smart 
shoppers  insist  on  Libby's.  Taste  it  and 
you'll  serve  Libby's  Fruit  Cocktail  often. 

Libby,  McNeill  &  Libby,  Chicago  9,  111. 


HEAR!  "MY  TRUE  STORY' 

Mornings — Mon.  thru  Fri. 
ABC  Network 
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\ll(il1*t,  I1 


the  Lift  that 
heuer  lets  vou  Down 


laintj  '  I  '<  -i  in  ihi'i"  '  bra 
i  Jlj  const  ructed  to  add 

allure  to  your  youthful  figure. 

The  exclusive  cushion  insets  al 
!•  of  i  he  bra  cups  gent  Ij 

and  healthfully  suppori   your 

bust,    from     below,    never    lose 

thai  support  through  countless 
washings  and  wear  Lovelj  new 
styles  ai  your  favorite  cor- 
setiere.  $1.50  to  $3.50.  Buy 
America's  Fa\  orite  br  i  todaj  . 
• 


"Oh,   yes.     I"    she  hesitated    "I   used 

'  round  with  Van     Mr.  Vandyke,  the 

president.  We  were  in  Europe  at  the  end  of 

the  war.  And  Japan  last  year.  Government 

missions,  ol  com 

"Oli."  I  said  again.  Thoughtfully. 

And  then  1  kissed  her,  and  she  went  into 
the  apartment  house.  I  was  halfway  down 
the  street  whin  I  realized  that  I  was  still 
holding  the  little  ease  I  had  been  carrying  for 
her.  I  went  back,  gave  it  to  the  doorman, 
and  then  stood  on  the  sidewalk  for  a  mo- 
ment, looking  up  at  the  windows,  wondering 
which  belonged  to  Emily's  apartment.  I  won- 
dered what  she  was  thinking.  I  wondered 
if  she  was  thinking  about  me. 

I  called  her  at  the  office  next  morning. 
"Emily?"  I  said. 

"This  is  Miss  Maynard's  secretary,"  said 
the  voice.  "May  I  say  who  is  calling?" 

I  gulped,  and  gave  my  name. 

Presently  Emily  spoke.  "I  was  just  going 
to  call  you,"  she  said.  "Mark.  Mr.  Vandyke 
is  giving  a  reception  tonight,  and  he  wants 
you  to  come." 

"Vou  mean  you've  told  him?"  I  asked. 

"Why,  certainly,"  said  Emily.  "He  wants 
to  know  what  we'd  like  for  a  wedding  pres- 
ent. Can  you  meet  me — Fifth  Avenue  en- 
trance of  the  Plaza  at  six?    Don't  dress." 

"Er — no,  all  right."  I  said,  remembering 
the  moth-eaten  state  of  my  dress  clothes. 

Emily  was  looking  perfectly  beautiful  in 
a  black  suit  and  a  small  flowery  hat.  She 
also  looked  as  if  she  had  never  done  a  day's 
work  in  her  life,  and  I  felt  better. 

The  president  of  Consolidated  Plastics 
was  receiving  all  the  guests  with  the  usual 
handshake— all  the  guests,  that  is,  except 
Emily,  who  got  her  cheek  patted. 

"Si  this,"  he  said,  "is  the  lucky  man. 
Well,  my  boy,  you've  certainly  got  a  treasure. 
I  hope  you're  not  going  to  take  her  away 
from  me?" 

I  should  have  said,  "I  certainly  am."  But 
before  I  got  around  to  "That's  for  Emily  to 
decide."  she  was  waving  to  someone  at  the 
other  end  of  the  room.  She  took  my  hand, 
and  I  followed  meekly. 

St eve— may  I  introduce  my  fiance.  Mark 
Patterson?" 

Steve  Laughton,  the  ace  news  commenta- 
tor, grabbed  both  Emily's  hands  in  his  enor- 
mous paws  and  kissed  her  soundly  but,  for- 
tunately  for  him,  platonically. 

"Emily,  darling!  This  is  wonderful! 
When  did  it  happen?  .  .  .  Very  glad  to 
know  you.  Patterson,"  he  said  warmly.  "You 
certainly  are  a  lucky  fellow.  Isn't  Emily 
marvelous?" 

lily  dimpled  prettily.  "Nonsense,  Steve," 
she  said.  ".Mark.  Steve's  going  to  do  the 
commentaries  for  Consolidated's  new  radio 
program.  Isn't  that  marvelous?  We're  all 
so  pleased." 

Steve  did  the  masculine  equivalent  of 
dimpling  prettily,  and  even  when  Emily 
deserted  him  abruptly  in,  as  it  were,  mid- 
dimple,  he  didn't  seem  to  mind.  I  turned 
back  and  lie  was  still  smiling  fatuously  after 
her.  I  wished  I  had  obeyed  my  impulse  and 
had  dragged  her  out  of  the  room.  By  the 
hair,  if  necessary. 

The  rest  "l  the  evening  was  like  a  bad 
dream.  The  most  famous  faces  in  America 
kept  smiling  at  me  in  intervals  of  smiling 
at  Emily;  the  most  famous  voices  said.  "Glad 
now  you,  Mark"; and  then.  "Isn't  Emily- 
marvelous?  " 

\t  eleven-thirty,  I  found  myself  having 
supper  at  the  Stork  Club  with  a  steel  mag- 
nate,   a    sports    writer,    the    sports    wril 

r-girl  fiancee,  and  a  movie  star.  I  never 
found  out  their  connection  with  Consoli- 
dated :  just  as  I  began  to  figure  it  out.  I  leaped 
to  my  feet  with  a  yell. 

"Where."  1  demanded,  "is  Emily?" 

eel  magnate  gave  me  a  friendly  push 
that  sent  me  reeling  hack  into  my  chair. 
"  Relax,  relax."  he  said  expan  i  eh  "  Don't 
you  know  that  Emily  always  goes  to  bed 
at  ten-thirty  during  the  week?" 


ISVT  EMILY  MARVELOUS? 

.    Pagi    !  'i 

I  began  to  splutter  with  rage,  and  the 
movie  star  looked  out  from  under  one  cin- 
namon bang. 

"It's    all    right."    she    said    soothingly. 
"Everybody  in  New  York  knows  what  time 
Emily  goes  to  bed.  Ten-thirty  and  she 
home." 

"She  didn't  want  to  break  up  the  party, 
but  she  said  to  tell  you  have  a  good  time," 
said  the  sports  writer.  "Marvelous  girl."  he 
added,  staring  pointedly  at  his  fiancee,  who 
didn't  notice,  being  much  too  preoccupied 
with  her  turkey  sandwich. 

The  next  day  I  arrived  at  Consolidated  to 
take  Emily  to  lunch. 

"Miss  Maynard's  office?"  I  asked  the 
receptionist. 

"Tw'enty-seventh  floor,"  she  said  auto- 
matically; and  then,  "Oh,  excuse  me.  Are 
you  Miss  Maynard's  fiance?  We're  all  so 
thrilled,  Mr.  .  .  .  Patterson,  isn't  it?  Miss 
Maynard  is  a  marvelous  person,  isn't  she?" 

"Sensational,"  I  agreed  grimly,  and  made 
for  the  elevator. 

Miss  Maynard's — darn  it,  Emily's — 
secretary  was  a  small,  pretty  blonde  who 
gave  me  an  easy  chair,  a  magazine  and  a 
warm  welcome. 

"I'm  so  glad  to  know  you,  Mr.  Patterson," 
she  breathed.  "I  think  it's  wonderful,  really 
I  do.  Just  like  the  movies.  Miss  Maynard  is 
just  the  nicest  person,  she  really  is.  Of  course, 
some  girls  don't  like  to  w-ork  for  other  women 
but — well,  I  guess  Miss  Maynard  is  differ- 
ent. So  friendly." 

"Really?"  I  said.  "Confidentially,  can't 
you  give  me  the  name  of  just  one  person  who 
can't  stand  the  sight  of  her?" 

Two  small  blue  eyes  widened  at  me.  "Oh, 
no.  Mr.  Patterson.  She's  the  most  popular 
person " 


And  at  that  moment  Emily  herself  s\\ 
through,  pursued  by  a  pack  of  newsmen. 

"The  press,",  explained  my  fiancee's  i 
retary  knowingly.  "It's  always  like  this  a 
a  news  conference." 

Emily,  I  said  to  myself,  Emily,  what's  l\ 
pening  to  us?    Where  hare  you  gone?   \ 
isn't  my  world — and  I  didn't  dream  it 
yours  either.  Up  in  Connecticut,  you  were j 
ferent  there.  Human.  A  pretty  girl  falling 
love.  And  what  are  you  here?  The  perso 
assistant  to  the  president  of  Consolidated  P 
tics.  A  success.  And  what  am  I?  A  strugg\ 
engineer.   With  plenty  of  ambition,  but 
much  else.  Why  did  you  fall  in  love  with 
my  darling?   How  can  you  possibly  sta 
love  with  me?    What  have  I  got  to  offer 
when  you've  already  got  so  much  ?  Oh.  Emit 
wish  you'd  been  the  illegal  immigrant. 

She  came  out  of  her  office  in  a  rush.  "I 
ling,  I'm  sorry  to  have  kept  you  waitir1 

I  took  her  to  lunch  at  a  restaurant  wl 
I'd  eaten  once  before — when  I  had  an 
pense  account  to  entertain  a  client.  I 
Emily  had  to  have  the  best. 

"I  like  this  place,"  she  said  innocer 
and  that  decided  it.  I  knew  what  I  had  tc,| 

Over  coffee,  I  suggested  breaking  our 
gagement.  "You  can't  really  want  to  m 
me,"  I  said.  "It  must  be  an  infatuat  I 
What  can  /  give  you,  when  you've  aire || 
got  everything?" 

She  corrected  me.  "I've  got  everytl; 
now  I've  got  you.  Oh,  darling,  don't 
realize  that  nothing  else  means  anythid 
me  any  more?  I  love  you.  I'm  twenty-e' 
I  know  my  own  mind  and  I  do  wan  j 
marry  you.  Besides,  I'm  giving  up  my  j' 

"That's  nonsense.  You  can't  throw  a| 
a  career  like  yours." 

(Continued  an  Page  04) 
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FOB  about  Sl.16  and  very 
little  time,  you  can  make 
this  chic  beret  and  matching 
shopping  bag.  The  secret :  in- 
expensive cotton  yarn  and  a 
large  crochet  hook.  The  bag 

=-£"~  *"-v  will  carry  a  sur- 

\      prising  quantity 

and     may     be 

»■  -  ■""""  slung  from  the 
shoulder  for  easy  carrying. 

By  Nora  O'Lcary 


II  ear  beret  perched  jauntily  to  one  side 
or  pulled  square/v  over  crown  of  head. 


Send     ."»c     for     instructions,     No.  2385.    to    the    Referen«*« 
Library,  LADIES'   HOME  JOl  K\  \)..  Philadelphia  5,  Pa 
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tiny 

iamonds  of  Lux! 


They  give  you 

faster, 
richer  suds 


..  keep  undies  lovely 
3  times  as  long! 


Here  they  are!  Wonderful  new  dia- 
monds of  Lux!  They're  the  result  of 
wartime  research  but  they  couldn't 
be  brought  to  you  until  new  machin- 
ery was  designed  and  built.  Now 
they're  ready! 

There's  nothing  in  the  world  just 
like  these  new  diamonds.  Look  at 
them  ...  so  shimmering  white,  so 
sheer,  so  tiny!  They  look  different 
from  any  other  soap  .  .  .  they  act 
different  .  .  .  they  are  different. 

They're  so  much  faster!  See  the 
little  diamonds  burst  into  suds  at 
the  touch  of  water. 

What  rich  suds,  too!  Thick,  abun- 


dant suds  that  last  and  last.  Com- 
pare them  with  any  other  suds  you've 
ever  used.  They're  richer! 

These  new  diamonds  of  Lux  do 
more  for  you.  They  actually  remove 
soil  other  types  of  suds  can't.  Leave 
things  cleaner,  fresher. 

And  they  keep  washables  lovely  so 
much  longer !  Your  undies  stay  lovely 
3  times  as  long.  Many  tests  prove 
this.  That's  like  getting  3  pretty 
slips  for  the  price  of  one.  So  avoid 
harsh  washing  methods.  Get  your 
new  Lux  diamonds  today.  You  can 
be  sure  that  anything  safe  in  water 
is  safe  in  this  new  Lux. 


of     Lux     are     another     triumph     of     the     world-famous     Lever     Laboratories 
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Angus 


de  •  lologne 
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Hail,  Powder  U.25 


Mori  swii  n  i  than  the  eye,  more  clearl)  than  the  spoken 
word,  1 1 1 1~  sweel  and  gentle  fragrance  tells  the  storj  of 
your  charm.  None  ran  forgel  its  haunting  perfume  .  .  . 
nor  resist  the  appeal  ol  the  one  \n1h>  wears  it. 


BOURJOJS 


(Continued  from  Pane  92) 

She  smiled.  "I  can  if  you'll  support  me." 

I  was  telling  her  that  I  couldn't  support 
her  on  blue  points  and  caviar,  and  she  was 
telling  me  that  she  hated  sea  food  anyway, 
when  a  shadow  loomed  over  our  table — a 
shadow  belonging  to  a  big,  handsome  man. 
So  big  and  handsome  that  I  winced  slightly. 

"Darling,  do  you  feel  all  right?"  asked 
Emily. 

"No,"  I  said. 

"Do  you  want  a  drink  of  water?  An  as- 
pirin?" 

"No,"  I  said.  "Just  introduce  me  to  the 
gentleman." 

She  did,  and  he  was  George  Cunningham, 
and  the  name  meant  something,  but  I 
couldn't  place  him  immediately.  What  I 
could  place  was  the  fact  that  he  was  in  love 
with  Emily. 

He  sat  down  and  they  talked  about  people 
they  knew  and  places  they  knew  and  every 
few  minutes  Emily  looked  across  at  me 
anxiously  and  said,  "You  know  the  Haskells 
(or  the  Chalmers,  or  the  Westlakes),  don't 
you,  darling?"  and  I  said,  "No." 

As  I  was  taking  her  back  to  her  office, 
Emily  said,  out  of  a  cool  silence,  "You 
weren't  very  nice  to  George,  darling." 

"I  hope  I  was  obnoxiously  rude,"  I  said. 

"Didn't  you  like  him?" 

"No,  Emily,  I  did  not.  He's  in  love  with 
you.  He's  obviously  very  wealthy.  He's  too 
darn  sure  of  himself.  What's  more,  he's  the 
man  people  will  say  you  ought  to  have  mar- 
ried." 

I  didn't  hear  from  Emily  for  three  days 
after  that,  and  I  suffered  all  the  tortures  of 
jealousy,  misery  and  rage,  not  helped  by  the 
fact  that  I  discovered  George  was  executive 
vice-president  of  Associated  Newsprint. 

When  she  called  me,  her  voice  was  as 
calm  and  unruffled  as  if  we  had  parted  on  the 
best  of  terms  half  an  hour  previously. 

"Mark,"  she  asked,  "could  we  be  mar- 
ried on  April  twenty-fourth?  " 

"We  could,"  I  said.  "Only  ...  a 
month?   Is  that  long  enough?" 

"Quite  long  enough,"  she  said.  "  I  ordered 
the  invitations  this  morning  and  they'll  be 
ready  next  week.  Did  you  know  invitations 
have  to  be  sent  out  three  weeks  before  the 
wedding?  I  had  no  idea  until  George  told 
me.  George,"  she  went  on,  "is  being  very 
helpful.  In  your  absence,"  she  ended  point- 
edly. 

IliMiLY  went  into  the  business  of  organiz- 
ing the  wedding  with  the  same  drive,  en- 
thusiasm and  ability  she  had  used  in  organ- 
izing Consolidated  Plastics.  She  drew  up 
beautiful,  readable  lists  of  things  she  had  to 
do  and  things  I  had  to  do.  After  dinner  in 
her  apartment,  I  would  spur  myself  to  action. 
"Tomorrow  I  must  call  the  people  about  the 
cars  for  the  wedding  party,"  I  would  say;  or, 
"On  Saturday,  we'd  better  go  and  see  about 
the  flowers  for  the  church."  And  she  would 
smile  at  me  and  say,  "That's  all  right,  I  did 
it  this  morning." 

And  then,  three  weeks  before  the  wedding, 
the  boss  sent  for  me.  The  company  had  to 
build  a  bridge  in  Mexico.  In  the  wilds  of 
Mexico.  I  was  to  help  the  company  build  it. 
Just  like  that.  Oh  .  .  .  and  I  was  to  leave 
in  three  weeks.  That  was  all.  Thank  you, 
Patterson. 

"A  minute,  sir,"  I  said.  "I'm  being  mar- 
ried in  three  weeks." 

"Well?"  Gray  eyebrows  beetled  at  me. 

"Well— my  wife " 

"Take  her  along,"  said  the  boss  amiably. 
"It's  pretty  rough  territory,  but  wives  are 
allowed  and  the  company  will  pay  her  fare. 
Make  it  a  honeymoon." 

"But "  I  said. 

"Don't  you  want  to  go?"  he  asked  me. 

"  It's  not  that  I  don't  want  to  go,  but " 

I  said.  Two  months  earlier,  I  should  have 
been  crazy  to  go. 

"New  listen,  Patterson,"  he  said.  "This 
is  a  ticklish  job.  It  shows  our  confidence  in 
you  that  we  have  chosen  you.  If  you  don't 
want  to  go  you  can  stay  here,  but  you  will, 
I  tell  you  frankly,  be  passing  up  your  big 
break." 

I  got  up.  "All  right,"  I  said,  "I'll  go." 
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would  go,  but  Emily  should  not.  I 
Id  simply  refuse  to  take  her  with  me.  I 
:  Id  not  take  her  to  the  wilds  of  Mexico, 
id  an  afterthought.  Emily,  of  course, 
id  not  want  to  go. 

told  her  about  the  job.  "My  whole 
3r's  at  stake,"  I  ended.  "  I  can't  refuse  to 
But  I  won't  take  you  into  the  jungle.  I 
not." 

But,  darling,"  said  Emily,  "it's  a  won- 
il  opportunity.  I  always  did  want  to  go 
lexico." 

lmi\y,"  I  warned,  "you  won't  like  it. 
be  hot  and  uncomfortable  and  there'll 
losquitoes  and " 

wonder  what  clothes  I  should  take," 
;d  Emily.  "You'd  better  ask  your  boss 

clothes  women  wear  in  the  jungle." 
id  so,  when  he  was  telling  me  what  I 
I  Id  need,  I  did. 

four  fiancee  ask  you  that?"  he  said. 
|fes." 

gave  me  the  sort  of  look  that  told  me 
i !  plainly  that  he  was  ashamed  of  himself 
utting  the  Mexico  project  ahead  of  my 
>nal  interests. 

What  else  did  she  say?"  he  asked. 
Nothing." 
|4othing?" 
Nothing." 

'm-m-m,"  he  said.  "Remarkable  girl." 

ople  began  to  give  parties  for  us,  parties 
h  were  all  much  the  same,  with  mobs  of 
lie  screaming, "  Isn't  Emily  marvelous?  " 
orge's  grandmother,  with  whom  he  had 

as  a  boy,  gave  a  party  for  us  at  her 
!  on  Park  Avenue.  House  on  Park 
ue.  H 'm-m-m.  I  was  reassured  when 
ent  inside  to  a  gloomy  room,  liberally 

kled  with  bric-a-brac.    Even  the 

es  on  the  walls  were  dull  and  mid- 
rian  looking. 

er  two  minutes,  I  lost  Emily.  That  was 
^able.  It  always  happened.  Hoping  to 
unobtrusive,  I  went  up  to  one  of  the 
^t-looking  pictures  and  had  just  dis- 
ed   that   the   signature   was  Whistler 

a  hand  tapped  me  on  the  shoulder. 


"Aren't  you  Emily's  young  man?"  asked 
George's  grandmother. 

"I'm  her  fiance,"  I  said. 

George's  grandmother  scowled.    SI 
stepped  straight  out  of  1899,  complete  with 
silver-topped  cane  and  black-velvet 
"That's  nonsense,"  she  said.  "Emilj  should 
be  marrying  my  grandson." 

"Your  grandson  may  want  to  marry 
Emily,  but  Emily  wants  to  marry  me,"  I 
said. 

"Can  you  support  her?  Do  you  think  you 
can  make  her  happy?"  she  demanded. 

I  said,  "I'm  very  doubtful." 

"I  understand  you're  going  to  drag  her 
off  to  Mexico.  Do  you  think  it's  fair  to  her? 
She'll  be  lonely;  she'll  be  bored.  She  may 
catch  some  jungle  disease.  Her  brain— I 
understand  she  has  a  brain— will  rot  away. 
Do  you  really  think  it's  fair?" 

"No,  I  don't,"  I  said.  "But  Emily  wants 
to  go,  and  I'm  going  to  take  her." 

George's  grandmother  cackled.  "Young 
man,  I  like  you.  You've  got  spirit.  I  shall 
congratulate  Emily."  She  turned. 

"Just  a  minute,"  I  said.  "Dp  you  think 
Emily  is  marvelous?" 

She  smiled  at  me,  and  for  half  a  second 
she  was  the  most  fascinating  woman  in  the 
world.  "I  think  she's  a  very  nice  little  girl," 
she  said. 

I  charged  across  the  room.  "Emily,"  I 
said,  "we're  leaving.  I  feel  like  talking  to 
you.  Alone." 

Emily's  eyes  widened.  Then  she  smiled. 
"Oh,  good,"  she  said. 

We  had  our  blood  tests.  We  got  the  license. 
Everything  was  ready.  Pamela  Thompson 
was  to  be  matron  of  honor,  J  im  Thorn  ps<  >n  best 
man.  The  president  of  Consolidated  Plastics 
was  to  give  Emily  away. 

And  then,  the  afternoon  before  the  wed- 
ding, I  called  her  up. 

"Emily,"  I  said,  "have  you  seen  the  eve- 
ning papers?" 

"No.  Why?  What's  happened?" 

"They've  had  an  earthquake  in  Mexico. 
We  can't  be  married." 
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H/ICE  falling  on  a  child  divides  into 
■three  parts:  some  evaporates,  some 
^  quickly  away  from  the  surface,  some 
down  to  the  "advice  level." 

:  eternal  triangle:  mother,  son,  dog. 

^ning  a  child's  mail  or  his  diary  may 
lis  heart. 

j-jjre's  no  such  thing  in  marriage  as  sob 
1°'j|jology. 

^y  is  it  that  when  anything  goes  without 
it  never  does? 

li  more  imperfect  a  parent's  education 
li'en,  the  more  determined  he  is  to  make 
iigy  out  of  his  child. 

^.oman  should  dress  with  a  full  amount 
I  pit.  then,  just  before  leaving  home,  do 
%-ti'  French  woman  does  with  jewelry:  re- 
•l  'V  some  of  it. 


e  to  brides:  Always  come  to  the  break- 
ible  looking  your  best,  because  on  the 
ou  fail  to  do  so  the  boy  may  be  late 
he  morning  paper. 

'  often  in  ironing  out  trouble  someone 
arched. 

Jsiders  must  never  be  introduced  to  the 
ig  of  the  wheels  of  the  household  ma- 


woman  wants  a  man  to  appreciate 
'housework  is  like,  let  her  turn  him  loose 


on  washing  the  pan  in  which  mush  has  been 
cooked. 

Hanging  a  bridge  across  the  Grand  Can- 
yon would  not  seem  any  more  difficult  to  an 
engineer  than  hanging  his  pants  across  a 
hanger  does  to  our  son. 

Whenever  anyone  "praised  my  grand- 
mother's cooking,  she  always  said,  "  I'm  glad 
you  enjoyed  it.  I  didn't  think  it  was  as  good 
as  common." 

My  husband's  idea  of  trimming  the  yard 
is  to  cut  down  a  tree. 

After  having  G.  I.'s  for  students,  one  pro- 
fessor wishes  marriage  might  be  made  an 
entrance  requirement  for  college. 

In  disciplining  a  child,  just  as  in  cooking 
greens,  the  shorter  the  boiling  period,  the 
better. 

Success:  The  ability  to  hitch  your  wagon 
to  a  star  while  keeping  your  feet  on  the 
ground. 

Telling  a  child  only  what  is  agreeable  for 
him  to  hear  makes  him  far  more  difficult  to 
rear. 

A  good  friend  is  one  who  dares  to  take  dog 
hairs  off  your  coat. 

"The  Lord  has  been  good  to  us."  said  an 
elderly  woman,  counting  her  blessings.  "He 
has  never  let  both  of  us  get  down  sick  at  the 
same  time." 
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to  any  setting.    Here  — photo' d  by  Raulings  — the  new  soft-shoulder 

Nelly  Don  in  Evertru  worsted  jersey. 

Winter  violet,  blue,  rust,  black.    12  to  20,  under  SIN. 
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"That,"  said  Emily  icily,  "is  what  we  of 
Smith  would  call  a  mm  sequHttr." 

"Emily,"  I  begged,  "be  i°asonable.  I 
can't  take  you  to  a  place  where  they  have 
earthquakes." 

The  telephone  exploded.  After  announcing 
that  she  wouldn't  marry  me  if  I  were  the  only 
man  on  earth,  she  hung  up.  I  hurled  myself 
out  of  the  apartment  and  into  a  taxi. 

The  door  of  Emily's  apartment  was  ajar, 
so  I  walked  in.  And  there  on  the  couch  sat 
George,  with  Emily's  head  buried  in  his 
shoulder.  She  was  crying. 

I  ignored  George.  I  said,  "Emily,  don't 
cry.  You  don't  have  to  marry  me.  I'm  glad 
you  found  it  out  in  time.  Darling,  lots  of 
people  call  it  off  at  the  last  minute." 

Emily  looked  at  me,  looked  at  George,  and 
began  to  cry  again.  "There,"  she  wailed, 
"you  see." 

George  leaped  up  with  a  howl  of  rage. 

I  was  patient.  I  said,  "I  can't  let  Emily 
make  such  a  terrible  mistake." 

George  said,  "Listen,  you  punk.  Emily 
wants  to  marry  you.  I  like  to  see  that  Emily 
gets  what  she  wants.  And  I  personally  will 
see  that  she  does  marry  you.  Or  I'll  blacken 
your  name  in  every  newspaper  in  the  country. 
I'll  fix  it  so  you  can't  hold  up  your  head  in 
decent  society." 

I  said,  "Oh,  you  will,  will  you?  And  in  six 
months  I  suppose  you'll  see  that  Emily  gets 
a  divorce  nicely  and  quietly,  without  any 
publicity?" 

"If  necessary,  I'll  see  to  that  too,"  said 
George.  "In  fact,  I'd  be  glad  to.  .  .  .  Emily, 
if  you  have  any  more  trouble,  let  me  know." 
He  glared  at  me.  "You  be  at  the  church  by 

ten  to  four,"  he  growled.        

"  You  be  there ! "  And  then        ■■^■■■1 
he  left. 

Emily  got  up  from  the 
couch  and  came  over  to 
me.  "  I  love  you,"  she  said. 
"I  won't  lose  you.  I  won't 
let  you  lose  me." 

"George  won't  let  you 
lose  me,"  I  said,  putting       ^^^^^^^^ 
my  arms  around  her.  ^k^m^^^^^M 

"Oh,  George."  She  snug- 
gled her  head  into  my  shoulder.  "He's  just 
impulsive.    Sit  down,  darling,  I'll  fix  you 
some  coffee." 

She  went  into  the  kitchen  and  I  began  to 
pace  around  the  room.  It  had  a  bare,  empty 
look  because  all  her  belongings  were  packed — 
packed  in  the  neat,  air-weight  cases  that 
stood  stacked  against  the  wall. 

Emily  came  back  into  the  room.  Her  eyes 
followed  mine. 

"Yes,"  she  said,  "those  contain  all  my 
belongings.  Doesn't  look  much,  does  it?" 
She  smiled. 

"What's  in  the  little  one?"  I  asked, 
pointing  at  a  small  crocodile  case,  perched  on 
top  of  the  bigger  bags. 

"That's  my  make-up  case."  She  opened  it, 
and  showed  me  the  small  pink  jars  inside. 

I  began  to  laugh.  Somehow  it  was  so  un- 
like Emily.  "Do  you  really  use  all  those 
things?"  I  asked  her. 

"Yes."  She  showed  me,  one  by  one.  "This 
is  cleansing  cream  and  this  is  foundation 
cream  and  this  is  some  sort  of  stuff  for  stop- 
ping your  neck  getting  wrinkled.  I  don't  use 
that  yet." 

"They  smell  kind  of  nice,"  I  said,  feeling 
acutely  masculine  and  inadequate.  "And  I 
suppose  it's  useful  for  traveling?" 

"Oh,  yes.    I  keep  all  my  make-up  in  it, 
and  then  there  isn't  any  risk  of  the  jars' 
being  broken.  It  goes  everywhere  with  me." 
"On  your  honeymoon,  for  instance?" 
"But  certainly." 

Didn't  you  have  it  that  week  end  in 
Connecticut?"  I  asked,  suddenly  remember- 
ing the  little  case  she  had  forgotten  to  take 
from  me;  remembering  how  I  had  taken  it 
back  to  the  doorman  and  had  stood  out  on 
the  sidewalk,  wondering  if  she  were  thinking 
about  me. 

She  nodded.  "Yes.  This  is  the  one  I  forgot 
t<>  take  from  you  because  I  was  thinking  how 
much  I  loved  you." 

"Oh.  Emily,"  I  said.  "Emily.    Darling." 

And  then  the  doorbell  rang,  and  Jim  and 
Pamela  arrived,  and  then  Yan-'\ke,  and  all 


n.  It.  ,ill\  i:.»»<  I  manners  spring 
^  from  I  lie  heart.  Thus  a 
selfish  person  never  lias  immxI 
manners.  If  you  always  have 
consideration  for  others,  you 
always  have  good  manners. 

—  OSCAR  WILDE. 


of  a  sudden  the  evening  turned  into  a 
party. 

And  at  four  o'clock  the  next  afternoon,  I 
saw  Emily.  Emily,  a  misty  whiteness.  Emily 
looking  .  .  .  well,  Emily.  My  love.  My 
darling.  My  bride.  Her  bouquet  was 
trembling.  I  took  her  hand  and  it  was  cold 
and  damp  like  the  hand  of  a  little  girl  who  is 
scared.  The  minister  began  to  speak.   .  .  . 

And  then  the  reception,  with  Emily  at 
my  side.  .  .  .  "  Isn't  she  marvelous? " 
said  corporation  presidents,  kissing  the  bride 
rather  more  energetically  than  I  felt  neces- 
sary. "Isn't  she  marvelous?"  said  George, 
shaking  my  hand  like  an  old  friend,  darn  him. 
"What  a  lovely  bride,"  cooed  the  presidents' 
wives,  wearing  the  mink  and  jewels  that, 
as  my  wife,  Emily  would  probably  never 
wear.  Oh,  Emily,  I  thought,  and  you  should 
always  have  the  best,  the  best  of  everything. 

We  got  away  at  last,  and  out  to  the  airport. 
It  was  my  first  flight,  and  I  wished  that  it 
was  Emily's  too.  She  sat  there  looking  calm 
and  serene  and  I  knew  that  I  was  much  too 
excited — yes,  and  scared  too.  Just  before  we 
took  off,  she  grabbed  my  hand.  "I  always 
hate  this  bit,"  she  said,  but  she  didn't  fool 
me.  She  was  holding  my  hand  in  case  /  was 
scared. 

We  were  over  New  Jersey,  I  should  think, 
and  the  stewardess  had  just  handed  round 
little  packs  of  chewing  gum,  when  Emily 
said,  "Oh,  my  goodness!  Oh,  Mark!" 

"What  is  it,  darling?" 

"I've  forgotten  my  make-up  case.  I  had 
it  ready  to  pick  up  after  I  changed,  and  I  for- 
got all  about  it.    Oh,  Mark,"  she  wailed, 

"what  shall  I  do?" 

■■■■■■■■■  I  said.  "Really,  Emily, 

a  little  thing  like  that.  You 
can  get  more,  can't  you?" 
She  looked  at  me  as  if 
I  were  a  weevil.  "  In  Mex- 
ico? In  the  jungle?  Don't 
be  crazy.  It  would  take 
weeks.  Mark,  I  can't  come. 
I've  got  to  get  off  this 
""^l'^ *•  plane.  I  cannot  go  to  Mex- 
ico without  any  make-up." 

"But,  darling " 

"  Don't  'But,  darling'  me,"  said  my  bride. 
"You  don't  understand.  You  don't  under- 
stand anything  about  women.  You  don't 
know  what  a  difference  lipstick  makes.  I'd 
be  lost  without  it;  I  wouldn't  have  any  self- 
confidence  ;  I'd  feel  just  as  badly  as  if  I  didn't 
have  a  skirt  on." 

"You  would?"  I  said  weakly. 

"I  certainly  would.  Oh,  it's  the  most 
awful  thing." 

"But,  darling " 

"Stop  saying  that!"  snapped  Emily. 
"Can't  you  see  how  upset  I  am?" 

"Well,  don't  blame  me,"  I  snapped  back. 
"  It's  not  my  fault." 

I  looked  at  her.  Her  face  was  pink  and 
she  looked  small  and  tearful  and — well,  de- 
fenseless. And  all  of  a  sudden,  I  knew.  I 
knew  that  I  had  no  business  to  be  keeping 
her  way  out  of  reach  on  a  pedestal.  She 
wasn't  unassailable  and  untouchable.  She 
was  just  a  girl,  after  all.  Smarter  and  pret- 
tier and  sweeter  than  any  other  girl,  but  still 
just  a  girl  who  made  mistakes  and  was  lost 
without  her  lipstick.  And  she  loved  me. 

"I  can't,"  she  said  pathetically,  "I  just 
can't  go  to  Mexico  without  any  make-up." 

"Oh,  yes  you  can,"  I  said.  "And  to  Tibet, 
too,  if  necessary.  You're  my  wife  and  wives 
are  supposed  to  go  wherever  their  husbands 
have  to  go.  Remember?" 

She  looked  up  at  me  and  she  smiled,  "^fes, 
Mark,"  was  all  she  said.  "Yes,  Mark."  Just 
like  that.  Meekly. 

In  a  minute  I  would  finish  what  I  began  to 
say  with  "But,  darling."  In  a  minute  I  would 
say,  "But,  darling,  we  can  stop  over  in  New 
Orleans  and  you  can  get  some  more 
make-up."  But  first,  I  was  going  to  enjoy 
the  way  I  felt.  Masterful,  that  was  it. 
masterful  and  protective  and  possessive 
all  at  once,  and  it  was  a  pretty  good  way 
to  feel. 

And  from  Emily's  shining  eyes  and  her 
smile,  I  think  she  thought  it  was  a  pretty 
good  way  for  me  to  feel  too.  Marvelous 
woman,  mv  wife.  THE  end 
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TITH  an  Irish  setter  named  Maeve, 
I  lightning  never  strikes  twice  in  the 
I  same  place.  She  looks  so  big  we  for- 
'  get  she  is  just  a  puppy  still,  but  we  re- 
n  iber  it  when  she  lopes  by  with  a  piece 
)f  ip  cover  in  her  smiling  mouth.  Last 
vu  we  had  guests  for  dinner  and  it  was 
hi  of  those  lovely,  peaceful  summer  eve- 
liis.  Ruth  and  Henry  had  come  up  from 
Ji\  Island  on  their  way  to  Boston.  This 
•X- ained  their  very  dress-up  clothes. 

ith  was  doing  flower  arrangements  in 
hoack  kitchen  and  Henry  was  getting 
3  'Oething  from  the  car  when  Jill  came  over 
j.o  ieand  hissed  under  her  breath,  "  I  must 
eeou  a  minute."   I  couldn't  understand 
-Jiaook  on  her  face,  a  cross  between  grim- 
"Wand  despair.  We  went  out  the  back 
and  she  whispered  loudly,  "Do  you 
whether  any  of  the  people  here  have 
ox  hat?" 
hy,  I  don't  know,"  I  said,  "unless  it 
shnry." 
i.jl  ':Vell,"  she  said,  "  I  don't  know  what  we 
'. '  et  rdo.  Maeve  has  been  eating  it!" 
*:  'he  can't.  She  was  only  in  the  house  a 
r  liite!" 

minute  was  long  enough.  Here  it  is," 
uistyjill,  fishing  a  gray  lump  of  felt  from 
^.lelrass. 
jr  Well,"  I  said,  "you  can't  conceal  that 

nof  thing." 
"  <  M;  went  back  in.  Henry  was  innocently 
atg  salted  nuts. 

'  lenry,"  I  said,  "did  you  have  a  felt 
an' 
h  smiled.  "Yes,"  he  said,  "I  got  it  last 

lis  was  a  terrible  moment.  Maeve 
if  y  and  relaxed,  eyes  bland,  the  hat  a 
lefed,  sodden  morsel,  Henry  all  unknow- 

fl 

lenry,  how  much  was  that  hat?" 

Ij  looked  surprised,  as  well  he  might. 
feeren't  used  to  being  quizzed  about  the 
"kjof  their  outfits.  "Ten  dollars,"  he  said. 
R(h  made  me  get  it." 

it's  gone,"  I  said.  "Maeve  has  eaten  it. 
-lolly." 

flth  went  into  hysterics.  It  didn't  seem 

»v  to  me.  Henry  looked  stunned, 
imade  him  get  it,"  said  Ruth  finally, 

■g  her  eyes.  "  I  told  him  I  wouldn't  go 


to  Boston  with  him  unless  he  had  a  new 
hat!" 

"Oh,  dear,"  said  Jill,  "oh.  dear  me." 
She  vanished  to  the  kennel  with  Maeve. 

"He  loved  his  old  hat,"  said  Ruth,  going 
into  another  peal  of  mirth.  "It  took  me 
months  to  get  him  to  get  that  new  one !  I 
made  him  have  his  initials  put  in  it,"  she 
added,  "so  he  wouldn't  lose  it  in  the  hotel." 

Henry  had  the  relic  in  his  hands  now, 
turning  it  around  and  around.  "The  lining 
could  be  put  back,"  he  said  doubtfully, 
"but  I  guess  with  the  brim  chewed  off  it 
couldn't  be  fixed.  Not  really." 

"No.  It  couldn't,"  I  said. 

So  Henry  went  hatless  to  Boston.  But  he 
said,  comfortingly,  he  hardly  ever  wore  a 
hat  anyway.  It  was  just  Ruth  getting  at 
him  so  over  it.  And  she  had  thrown  away 
the  old  one. 

"Now,  Jill,"  I  said,  "when  Maeve  gets 
up  in  the  morning,  she  is  not  to  have 
Henry's  hat!" 

"Discipline,"  said  Jill,  "is  a  wonderful 
thing." 

One  thing  we  do  know:  with  puppies 
around,  there  is  never  a  dull  moment.  It 
isn't  that  Maeve  is  bad;  far  from  it.  Her 
conscience  is  as  clear  as  a  crystal  ball.  She 
never  does  what  she  has  been  forbidden  to 
do.  It  was  just  our  mistake  not  telling  her 
about  Henry's  hat. 

We  have  slip  covers  that  are  very  tough 
and  will  wash  on  all  the  sofas  and  chairs  at 
Stillmeadow.  And  then  we  have  a  way  of 
laying  an  extra  layer  of  India  print  over 
the  seats  for  muddy  paw  marks.  Then  for 
company  we  can  take  them  off.  We  were 
getting  ready  for  a  party  one  day  when 
Johannes  was  around  to  help.  I  heard  him 
talking  to  himself.  "Why,"  he  said  in. sur- 
prise, "this  is  a  very  fine  sofa  when  you  get 
to  know  it!"  He  had  worked  down  two 
layers  and  was  uncovering  the  French  tap- 
estry on  the  big  sofa  by  the  fire. 

We  did  have  the  house  on  parade  when 
there  was  one  of  those  tours  of  old  houses 
and  Stillmeadow  was  "toured."  After  we 
had  polished  and  waxed  and  washed  and 
cleaned  and  uncovered,  the  house  looked 
strange  and  prim.  All  the  dogs  and  cats 
were  shut  up  in  the  kennels.  I  walked 
through,  admiring  the  lovely  effect.  Not  a 
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stray  slipper,  nor  a  dumbbell  nor  a  magazine 
anywhere.  Clean  ash  trays.  Flawless  flow- 
ers. Yes,  it  looked  better  than  I  had  ever 
seen  it,  I  thought.  I  sat  down  very  gingerly, 
being  very  careful  not  to  lean  against  a 
plumped  pillow. 

"Some  people,"  I  thought,  "keep  things 
this  way  all  the  time." 

In  a  few  minutes,  I  began  to  feel  restless. 
Depressed.  There  was  a  kind  of  empty  feel- 
ing. Maybe  I  had  eaten  too  much  creamed 
chipped  beef  for  lunch.  Jill  makes  our  own 
dried  beef  and  I  love  it  too  well.  The  only 
sound  was  the  breathing  of  the  freezer  in  the 
cellar,  a  cold  and  lonely  breathing.  I  went  to 
the  window  and  parted  the  crisp,  spotless 
curtains  and  looked  through  plainly,  for  the 
nose  marks  were  all  off  the  pane. 

Then  I  saw  a  row  of  cocker  faces  and  one 
eager  setter  nose  sticking  through  the  fence 
of  the  long  run. 

"Well,"  I  said,  "I'll  certainly  be  glad 
when  this  thing  is  over  and  the  dogs  can 
come  back  in  the  house.  It's  too  darned 
lonesome  in  here." 

And  after  the  last  of  the  tour  people  drove 
away  it  wasn't  five  minutes  before  the  French 
tapestry  went  back  into  the  silence  under  the 
slip  cover  and  Little  Sister  was  bouncing  up 
and  down  on  the  sofa,  Honey  was  climbing 
to  the  love  seat  and 
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Maeve  was  standing 
on  the  window  sill, 
pressing  a  moist  nose 
on  the  clean  glass  and 
looking  down  the 
road  for  George. 

We  had  eggplant 
pancakes  for  supper, 
after  Mrs. '  Wallis' 
wonderful  recipe.  To 
make  them.  I  pare 
and  cube  and  parboil 
until  tender  enough 
eggplant  to  make  3 
cups  of  cubes  when 
well,drained.  Then  I 
mash  the  eggplant, 
add  2  beaten  eggs. 
1  teaspoon  sugar.  1 
teaspoon  salt,  dash 
of  pepper  and  } '%  cup 
flour.  Mrs.  Wallis 
adds  H  teaspoon  nut- 
meg to  hers,  but  Jill 
is  allergic  to  nutmeg, 
so  we  leave  that  out. 

The  cakes  are  fried  in  butter  or  margarine, 
and  they  cook  very  fast  and  are  lacy 
and  crisp  at  the  edges.  Delicious  with  cold 
sliced  ham  or  a  roast,  for  those  who  like 
eggplant. 

Another  good  recipe  from  Mrs.  Wallis  is 
her  whipped-cream  cake. 

Beat  3  eggs  very  light  and  add  gradually 
\l/i  cups  sugar.  Continue  to  beat  until  sugar 
is  well  blended  with  the  eggs.  Whip  1  l/i  cups 
heavy  cream.  Fold  in  egg-and-sugar  mixture 
and  \\<2  teaspoons  vanilla.  Sift  together  3 
times  2\i  cups  flour,  3  teaspoons  baking 
powder  and  %  teaspoon  salt.  Sift  small 
amounts  of  flour  over  cream  mixture  and  fold 
in  until  all  the  flour  has  been  used.  Pour 
into  two  9-inch  layer-cake  pans  which  have 
been  greased,  lined  with  wax  paper  and 
greased  again.  Bake  20  to  25  minutes  in  a 
moderate  oven,  375°F. 

Cooking  is  a  wonderful  adventure  because 
there  is  always  something  new  around  the 
corner.  Like  this  week  when  we  glazed  a  ham 
with  a  pint  of  last  year's  peach  preserve,  be- 
cause the  new  peach  season  is  at  hand.  This 
ham  was  the  best  we  ever  ate,  the  peach  seg- 
ments candied  on  the  surface  and  the  juice 
was  sweet  and  spicy. 

This  is  the  heart  of  vacation  time,  and  last 
year  when  we  went  to  the  Cape  we  sorted 
and  packed  and  unpacked  and  re-sorted  in- 
terminably. I  always  wonder  why  some  firm 
doesn't  put  up  a  vacation  special  of  staple 
foods  for  campers,  cottagers  or  travelers  on 
the  road.  And  a  set  of  cosmetics  and  medi- 
cines. The  regular  cosmetic  kits  don't  do 
much  good  for  me,  because  all  that  wrinkle 
cream  and  conditioner  stuff  I  never  use  at 
any  time. 
One  firm,  I  am  glad  to  say.  puts  out  a  Cape 
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Something  brought  me  back  from 
slumber: 

Subtle  touch  of  finger  tips, 
Hands,  familiar,  dear,  insistent — 

Sudden  warmth  upon  my  lips. 

Darkness  could  not  hide  your 
presence, 
Straight  to  me  your  love  came 
winging, 
And  over  all  the  bitter  ocean, 
I  heard  vou  singing. 

*•••••••• 
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Cod  broom  closet  which  has  all  you  need 
taking  care  of  your  summer  cottage :  brush 
wax,  window  clean,  mops,  polish.  You  p 
everything  in  a  couple  of  cartons  and  yi 
can  start  for  the  cottage  with  a  mind 
ease. 

August  is  a  lovely  time  of  the  year  in  N< 
England.  It  can  be  horribly  hot  and  stean 
and  enervating  in  the  daytime.  As  a  rewa 
for  this  discomfort  comes  a  night  that  is  pu 
enchantment,  flooded  with  cool,  silver  moo 
light,  sweet  with  flower  scent,  quiet 
deep-running  rivers.  In  fact,  I  sometim 
think  that  you  never  get  a  perfect  summ 
night  without  having  a  hot  day  first.  F| 
the  heat  mellows  the  land. 

We  pack  our  supper  and  go  to  Roxbir 
just  before  sunset.  The  water  of  the  tro 
stream  there  is  colored  with  amber  and  gol 
and  the  little  meadows  across  are  filled  wi: 
birds.  A  very  cool,  special  odor  comes  fro 
the  pine  woods  on  the  hill. 

Bacon  and  eggs  cooked  over  a  low  fire 
apple-wood  sticks  are  about  perfect,  wi 
rolls  toasting  on  the  hot  stones  at  the  sii| 
of  the  fire. 

We  pack  a  bowl  of  fresh  garden  lettuce  a: 
put  whole  ripe  tomatoes,  crisp  onion  siic 
and  carrot  slivers  in  it,  and  dressing  is  in 
smaller  bowl.  Wee 
it  a  finger  salad;  y> 
dip  your  tomato int 
garlic  dressing  or  ji 
salt  it  and  eat  it  o 
of  hand. 

For  dessert  we  c 
have  ice  cream  nr 
fresh  peaches  cam 
in  the  insulated  te 
or  just  a  bowlofbhj 
berries  and  cream.  | 
aplateofmixedchee 
and  crisp  wafers  an. 
early  sweet  grapes. 
Vacuum-bottlea 
fee  is  fine  when  \ 
don't  want  to  cook 
over  the  fire.  Mamr 
used  to  boil  hers 
a  blue  enamel  p 
over  the  picnic  fr 
dropping  an  eggsk: 
in  at  the  end.  Tk 
was  coffee ! 

The  new  plat 
cups  are  good  for  pi 
nics  and  the  little  plastic  bowls  are  perfect: 
delightful.  They  weigh  nothing  and  will pra 
tically  fold  up  if  you  want  them  to.  And  the 
are  in  such  delicate  pale  blues  and  pinks  at 
greens  that  the  picnic  looks  pretty  wheny:: 
use  them. 

Expensive  picnic  kits  always  look  fascifc 
ing  in  the  magazines,  but  we  just  use  ano. 
basket  and  pop  everything  in ;  no  sticking 
each  spoon  in  a  slot  or  arranging  plates 
compartments.  I  use  a  separate  basket! 
pots  and  pans,  with  an  old  newspaper  ont 
bottom. 

Fancy  food  is  not  necessary  at  any  pice 
because  simple  dishes  taste  better  anyway: 
the  open  air,  and  if  you  season  your  fo' 
with  sunset  you  have  a  meal  to  dream  abo 
anyway. 

Coming  home,  the  villages  are  dreamt' 
under  the  moon,  and  the  old  white  nous 
look  as  serene  as  if  time  never  set  his 
boot  on  the  flagstone  paths.  The 
above  Stillmeadow  are  heavy  with  sumo* 
the  pointed  leaves  of  the  lilacs  quiver  v, 
wind  blowing. 

Honey  barks  absently  as  she  comes 
the  terrace.  Barking  is  just  a  habit  wil 
when  she  has  nothing  special  to  do, 
youngest  puppy  in  the  kennel  answers  wi' 
a  soft,  excited  yip,  and  every  dog  on  the  pk 
lifts  a  noisy  muzzle.  When  the  barking <t 
away,  they  all  settle  down  again  and  t 
summer  night  is  still. 

Honey  looks  smug  with  that  very  sptt- 
smugness  a  cocker  can  have.  "Now  ever 
thing  is  taken  care  of  for  the  night,"  shett 
me. 

And  the  sapphire  eyes  of  a  Siamese 
Esme  are  shining,  shining  blue  in  the 
night  as  we  go  in,  with  another  day 
away  into  yesterday.  THE 
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Long  and  lovely  and  3  inches  deep  in  Alencon  type  lace  at  top  and  hem.  About  $6 
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Lacy  as  a  Victorian  bridal  bouquet— Textron's  newest  dress-sized  slip  of  finest  rayon  satin. 

Textron-tailored  with  tiniest  stitches,  generous  seams ...  Textron-cut  to  fit  just  like  your  dresses— 
at  the  bust,  waist  and  hips.     Longer,  fuller,  like  your  dresses,  too!     Purest  White,  Heaven  Blue,  Pink  Angel 
in  misses'  sizes  12  to  20.     Just  one  of  many  Textron  dress-sized  slips  from  $4  to  $6  at  leading  stores  throughout  the  country. 

TEXTRON,  inc.,  Textron  Building,  401  Fifth  Avenue,  New  York  16,  N.  Y. 

TEXTRON 


REG.   U.  8.  PAT.  OFF. 
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BLOUSES 


M  E  N  S  W  E  A  R 


TRICOT      &      WOVEN      LINGERIE 
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Even  a 

bathing  beauty 
may 


Be  a  safety-first  girl  with  Mum 


Tonight  you'll  get  along  swimmingly  — if  you  keep  that 
bathed  and  beautiful  air  about  you.  Ij  you  guard  your 
bath-freshness  against  the  fault  that's  so  hard  to  forgive. 
After  every  bath  — before  every  date  — use  safe,  sure 
Mum.  Your  bath  washes  away  past  perspiration,  yes— but 
Mum  protects  underarms  against  risk  of  odor  to  conn. 


Product  oj  Bristol-Myers 


/Mum 

Mum 
M 


safer  for  charm 


safer  for  skin 


UIW  safer  for  clothes 


Mum  checks  perspiration  odor,  protects 
your  daintiness  all  day  or  all  evening. 

Because  Mum  contains  no  harsh  or  irri- 
tating ingredients.  Snow-white  Mum  is 
gentle— harmless  to  skin. 

No  damaging  ingredients  in  Mum  to  rot 
or  discolor  fine  fabrics.  Economical  Mum 
doesn't  dry  out  in  the  jar.  Quick,  easy  to 
use,  even  after  you're  dressed. 


LOOK  Till    MONEYLENDERS  OVER! 
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of  the  Pennsylvania  Company,  says  it  is 
easier  to  collect  loans  for  which  there  is  no 
collateral,  for  the  people  then  feel  morally 
obligated  to  repay. 

Because  they  are  long-established  and 
generally  respected  and  their  overhead  is 
absorbed  in  many  other  sources  of  income, 
the  banks  are  in  a  favorable  position  to  do  a 
thriving  business  in  small  loans.  Their  rise 
in  the  field  has  been  spectacular.  In  dollar 
volume  they  now  do  twice  the  amount  of 
business  done  by  small-loan  companies. 

For  several  decades  the  small-loan  or 
personal-finance  companies,  operating  under 
uniform  small-loan  laws,  have  made  loans 
at  the  rate  of  2}  ■>  to  3>  •>  per  cent  per  month 
on  the  unpaid  balance.  There  are  now  some 
5400  such  organizations  operating  under 
state  laws. 

It  is  commonly  stated  that  these  busi- 
nesses charge  30  to  42  per  cent  interest  per 
annum.  This  is  misleading.  By  the  system 
of  installment  repayments  and  charges  on 
unpaid  balances,  without  other  fees  of  any 
kind,  the  customer  does  not  pay  $42  for  an 
original  $100  loan  even  though  the  rate,  in 
places  where  3}  ■>  per  cent  per  month  is  per- 
mitted, is  42  per  cent  per  year.  The  interest 
charge  applies  only  to  the  unpaid  balance, 
which  diminishes  with  each  monthly  pay- 
ment. The  actual  cost  of  a  $100  loan  is 
$22.75  when  the  rate  is  3,1 2  per  cent  per 
month  and  the  loan  is  repaid  in  12  equal 
monthly  payments.  This  makes  the  cost  of 
money  borrowed  from  a  finance  company 
still  considerably  more  than  the  cost  of  a 
similar  amount  when  the  borrower  can  get  it 
from  a  bank. 

Most  licensed  lenders  insist  that  both  hus- 
band and  wife  sign  for  a       ^^^^^^^^ 
loan,  or  at'least  they  write 
the  other  partner  a  tact- 
fully worded  letter.  It  is 
almost  impossible  to  bor- 
row  from  an  honest,  re-      ^^^^^^^^™ 
sponsible  finance  company 
or  a  bank  without  your  mate's  knowing 
about  it.  Agreement  of  husband  and  wife  on 
the  need  for  the  loan  is  double  guaranty  of 
its  repayment,  and  there  is  greater  prob- 
ability that  the  loan  will  be  used  for  the  con- 
structive improvement  of  the  family  situa- 
tion. 

Dr.  M.  R.  Neifeld,  vice-president  of  the 
Beneficial  Management  Corporation,  which 
operates  personal-finance  companies  in 
hundreds  of  cities,  reports  that  about  85 
per  cent  of  their  loans  are  made  to  married 
people,  the  wife  initiating  the  loan  in  nearly 
half  the  cases.  Regardless  of  which  partner 
seeks  the  loan,  both  are  usually  committed  . 
to  its  repayment. 

Ihe  method  of  borrowing  money  is  simple 
but  not  foolproof.  An  applicant  expresses  his 
need,  usually  in  person;  trained  interviewers 
and  investigators  decide  whether  they  think 
he  can  carry  the  loan.  (The  less  scrupulous 
do  not  care  whether  he  can  or  not.)  He  re- 
ceives a  sum  of  money  and  pays  back  a  larger 
amount  in  small  installments  over  a  period 
of  time. 

Generally,  qualification  for  a  loan,  from 
either  a  bank  or  a  finance  company,  depends 
upon  each  individual  interview  and  applica- 
tion. Certain  obvious  qualifications  are 
necessary.  The  applicant  must  have  steady 
employment  and  be  in  good  standing  with 
his  company,  or  have  other  reliable  sources  ' 
of  income.  Some  consideration  is  given  to 
his  health,  age,  physical  ability  and  number 
of  dependents.  It  helps  if  he  already  has  a 
good  credit  rating.  He  must  be  personally 
reputable. 

But  no  hard-and-fast  lines  are  drawn.  An 
applicant  is  not  granted  a  loan  which  the 
lenders  think  he  is  unable  to  handle;  but  one 
person  can  manage  repayment  of  a  $300  loan 
with  a  $3000  yearly  income  more  reliably 
than  another  with  a  $6000  yearly  income, 
depending  on  his  habits,  standard  of  living 
and  previous  commitments.  Banks  are  more 
conservative  than  loan  companies  and  some- 
times ask  a  wider  margin  of  assurance  that 
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the  principal  and  interest  will  be  paid  on 
schedule. 

Wise  moneylenders  like  to  deal  with  re- 
sponsible parents  of  happy  families.  The 
officials  of  lending  institutions  often  serve  as 
ex-officio  family  advisers  about  affairs  seem- 
ingly unrelated  to  money  (but  what  is  not?). 
The  best  of  them  give  wise  counsel  to  the  ad- 
vantage of  their  clients.  Handling  people 
courteously  and  kindly  is  no  mere  technique 
with  them — it  is  a  definite  financial  asset. 
Apparently  many  people  feel  it  is  well  worth 
the  charges  to  be  able  to  unload  their  tales  of 
woe.  "You  think  you  have  troubles?"  one 
interviewer  said.  "We  hear  some  beauts!" 
It  is  a  part  of  their  business,  also,  to  be  im- 
peccably discreet,  and  their  knowledge  of  a 
client's  affairs  is  held  in  the  strictest  conn-  I 
dence. 


Loan  sharks  most  often  tell  relatives, 
neighbors  or  employers,  blackmail,  use  other 
strong-arm  methods,  or  even  sue  when  bor- 
rowers are  slow  to  pay,  and  they  are  masters 
of  legal  technicalities.  Such  is  the  law  and 
the  commitments  of  the  borrower  that  they 
are  able  to  win  cases.  The  legal,  stringently 
regulated  personal-finance  companies  now 
lending  money  in  thirty-one  states  at  a  maxi- 
mum permissible  rate  of  30  to  42  per  cent, 
and  an  actual  rate  much  lower  in  most  cases, 
are  deadly  enemies  of  the  illegal,  unregulated 
240  per  cent  loan  sharks. 

The  Russell  Sage  Foundation,  an  independ- 
ent philanthropy  specializing  in  social  re- 
search, was  the  first  to  do  something  about 
the  exorbitant  rates  of  unregulated  money- 
lenders. This  organization  recognized  the) 
people's  need  for  a  way  to  get  small  loans. 
^^^^^^^  In  1916  the  Foundation 
^^^^^^^"  drafted  a  model  uniform 
small-loan  law,  since 
amended  six  times,  which 
applies  to  lenders  of  $300 
or  less,  except  banks,  credit 
unions  and  institutions 
regulated  by  other  laws.  The  uniform  small- 
loan  law  requires  lenders  to  be  licensed, 
bonded,  and  supervised  by  the  state;  imposes 
careful  tests  of  character,  fitness  and  re- 
sources; and  stipulates  the  maximum  rate  of 
interest  and  provides  criminal  and  civil 
penalties  for  infractions.  All  except  five 
states — Kansas,  Montana,  North  Dakota, 
South  Dakota  and  South  Carolina — have 
adopted  some  kind  of  small-loan  legislation. 
In  twelve  of  the  remaining  states  the  small- 
loan  laws  are  wholly  or  partly  inoperative; 
thirty-one  states  have  effective  small-loan 
laws.  The  application  and  enforcement  of  the 
law  varies  greatly  from  state  to  state,  and 
the  mere  presence  of  legislation  does  not| 
eliminate  the  loan  shark. 

Because  of  the  high  costs  involved,  only  a 
legal  rate  sufficiently  high  to  provide  a  profit 
will  attract  honest  lenders.  The  best  protec- 
tion the  people  have  against  irresponsible 
moneylenders  is  to  encourage  the  legislation 
and  enforcement  in  their  state  of  a  uniform 
small-loan  law  which  provides  for  reasonable 
but  necessarily  high  rates.  In  unregulated 
states,  and  in  some  which  have  inadequate 
legislation,  loan  sharks  still  carry  on  their 
underhanded  lending  at  enormous  rates. 

One  victim  in  Dallas,  Texas  (still  a  profit- 
able state  for  sharks),  borrowed  $20,  to  meet 
the  costs  of  hospital  care,  from  an  illegal 
lender  who  charged  him  $2.25  a  week.  That 
was  in  1929.  By  1938,  having  renewed  his 
note  every  month,  the  borrower  had  paid 
$1053  for  the  use  of  $20,  and  he  still  owe* 
more  than  he  had  borrowed.  He  had  paid 
interest  at  the  rate  of  585  per  cent  a  year! 
In  several  states,  the  loan  sharks  escape 
regulation  by  means  of  the  salary-buying 
dodge.  Actually,  they  lend  money;  techni 
cally ,  they  merely  buy  the  right  to  part  of  the 
victim's  wages.  This  is  not  possible  in  states 
which  have  a  complete  small-loan  law,  fot 
Section  16  states  that  a  salary  purchase  is  i 
loan  and  subject  to  all  provisions  of  the  law 
Wherever  the  loan  sharks  succeed  in  havinf 
Section  16  omitted,  they  are  free  to  manipu 
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Independent  Tobacco  Experts  Again  Name 
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over  any  other  brand/* 


An  impartial  Crossiey  poll  covering  ail  the  South- 
ern  tobacco  markets  shows  that  more  independent 
tobacco  auctioneers,  buyers  and  warehousemen 
smoke  Lucky  Strike  than  any  other  brand. 
Certified  by  Crossfey,  Incorporated 
Archibald  M.  Crossfey,  President 
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LUCKY  STRIKE  MEANS  FINE  TOBACCO 
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/Jrigjiten  your  home  with  dajdigjit 
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( )pen  your  walls  with  glass.  Daylight  streams  in,  high- 
lighting your  interior  decoration.  Indoors  merges  with 
outdoors  .  .  .  making  your  room  seem  much  more  spacious. 

Large  glass  areas  arc  more  practical  with  Thermopane*, 
the  insulating  windowpane  that  keeps  rooms  more  com- 
fortable all  year.  In  summer.  Thermopane  protects  you 
from  the  hot  outside  increases  the  efficiency  of  air  con- 
ditioning. In  cold  weather,  Thermopane  cuts  heat  loss 
through  glass,  reduces  downdrafts  at  windows  and  mini- 
mizes frosl  and  condensation. 

Thermopane  is  made  of  two  or  more  panes  of  glass  with 
dry  air  between.  L'OF's  Bondermetic  Seal*  around  the 
(•d^es  keeps  dirt  and  moisture  from  entering  the  air  space. 

Before  you  build  or  remodel.  ,isk  your  architect  about 
/  hermopane.  It'can  be  installed  in  fixed  or  opening  sash 
throughout  your  home  .  .  .  never  needs  to  be  removed 
...  is  i «  adily  available  in  over  60  standard  si/cs.  as  well 
.is  special  sizes,  through  L'O'F  Glass  Distributors.  For 
more  information,  write  for  our  Thermopam  book.  Libbey 
Owens'Ford  (dass  Company,  688  Nicholas  Building, 
I  oledo  3,  ( )hio.  *,_ 

only  ubbey- owens  ford  makes  unerm&bane 


LIBBEY*  OWENS  •  FORD 

a(2tedfr/\/a*Ketk>  GLASS 


N     CANADA,     THERMOPANE     IS     SOLD    BY    PIIKINGTON    GLASS     LTD. 


{Continued  from  Page  loin 
late   the  salary-buying  dodge  and  charge 
whatever  they  please.  Here  is  an  actual  case 
uncovered  by  the  Kansas  City  Bar  Associa- 
tion: 

Mr.  Jones,  34  years  old,  earns  $190  a  month 
as  a  railroad  mail  clerk.  He  is  married  and  has 
a  seven-year-old  son.  He  has  gone  over  his 
head  in  debt  in  the  last  few  years.  He  borrowed 
$25  from  a  salary  buyer.  The  immediate  need 
was  to  help  with  expenses  at  his  mother-in- 
law's  death.  He  later  increased  the  loan  to  $35, 
and  paid  interest  totaling  $80  before  he  came  to 
the  bar  committee  for  advice.  Jones  belongs  to 
the  post-office  credit  union.  He  knew  he  was 
borrowing  from  a  bootleg  company,  and  said 
that  he  was  willing  to  pay  for  the  lender's  "ac- 
commodation," but  he  has 
been  unable  to  pay  off  the  gg^mg 
debt  in  one  lump  sum.  After 
borrowing   from   the   salary  Hc  threatens 

buyer,  he  made  a  $200  loan 
from  a  bank  to  consolidate 

other   delinquent  MBHHHMB 

counts.  Jones  had  other 
sources  of  credit  when  he  borrowed  from  the 
salary  buyer,  but  he  was  in  debt  and  chose  to 
get  the  money  the  easier  way  rather  than  to 
go  to  a  licensed  lender  for  the  small  amount 
which  he  needed  immediately. 

Public  opinion  and  alert  legal  action  have 
since  improved  the  situation  in  Missouri. 

As  things  stand,  you,  the  consumer,  are 
faced  with  the  age-old  but  brutal  injunction, 
"Let  the  buyer  beware."  How  can  you  tell  a 
loan  shark?  That  is  a  question  that  honest 
lenders  would  like  to  answer  concisely  for 
everyone.  Obviously  a  loan  shark  is  most 
successful  when  he  looks  honest. 

If  you  live  in  a  state  where  moneylenders 
are  well  regulated  by  law,  you  can  ask  to  see 
the  license  of  the  lender — but,  unfortunately, 
crooks  can  easily  come  by  pretty  bits  of 
paper  covered  with  suitable  script.  Generally 
a  large  organization  with  many  branches 
comes  easily  under  the  surveillance  of  law 
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enforcers.  In  many  cities  there  are  legal-aid 
societies  to  advise  or  assist,  and  in  about 
seventy  cities  there  are  Better  Business 
Bureaus  which  will  answer  inquiries.  When 
borrowing  money,  the  best  advice  is  to  be 
calm,  and  shop  around  openly  for  the  best 
value.  A  commercial  moneylender  should  be 
selected  with  the  same  care  and  in  the  same 
manner  one  chooses  a  doctor  or  a  dentist  in 
a  strange  town.  Only  a  false  sense  of  pride 
can  prevent  the  person  in  need  of  cash  from 
asking  several  informed  citizens  where  to  go 
to  get  it.  The  borrower  is  most  vulnerable 
when  he  is  in  need  of  a  very  small  loan, 
which  he  likely  cannot  get  from  a  bank.  Of 
300  people  victimized  by  loan  sharks  in  a 
study  made  by  a  lawyers'  association  in  Kan- 
sas City,  79  were  employed 
by  companies  having 
credit  unions,  and  several 
were  employed  by  banks. 
The  average  loan  was 
M^HBBMM      $19.50. 

Certainly  if  you  are  a 
member  of  a  credit  union  you  should  take 
advantage  of  its  low  rates.    If   you   canj 
qualify  for  a  bank  loan,  and  have  no  special  ( 
reason  for  going  elsewhere,  the  small-loan  [ 
department  of  a  commercial  bank  is  a  good 
place  to  apply.    Licensed  personal-finance  i 
companies  give  personal  attention  and  con- 1 
sideration  to  loans  of  almost  any  size.  Of 
course,  if  your  income  is  insufficient  to  cover 
adequate  payments,  or  if  you  are  destitute 
and  really  need  money,  you  will  not  get  it  from 
anyone  who  lends  commercially  for  an  honest 
profit.  It  is  perhaps  wiser  to  seek  help  fromi 
welfare  agencies  supported  by  the  community, 
Occasionally  it  is  uneconomical  not  to  bor- 
row, and  certainly  crises,  medical  care  am 
educational  plans  cannot  be  postponed.  But 
when  it  comes  to  unnecessary  borrowing  or' 
the  indiscriminate  purchase  of  goods  "on 
time  "  it  is  usually  better  to  count  your  richi 
among  the  things  you  can  do  without. 


who  is  afraid. 

FRENCH  PROVERB. 
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tradition.  There  is  about  the  town  none  of 
the  dispirited  sameness  of  row  upon  row  of 
identical  dwellings,  so  typical  of  industrial 
towns  and  cities. 

The  paper  mill  is  the  town's  largest  in- 
dustry and  chief  source  of  employment.  Be- 
fore the  war  it  was  not  hard  to  find  a  place  to 
live  in  Millinocket.  There  were  homes  to 
spare,  for  rent  or  purchase.  "But  when  we 
vets  got  back,"  explains  one  of  the  residents 
in  the  new  settlement,  "things  were  different. 
There  were  so  many  new  employees  at  the 
mill,  so  many  new  families,  the  town  fairly 
bulged.  Lots  of  people  had  to  go  to  Matta- 
wamkeag  for  houses,  or  get  rooms  at  the  local 
hotel." 

The  townspeople  met  the  usual  difficulties 
in  seeking  a  solution  to  the  housing  problem. 
A  housing  committee  appointed  by  the  town 
selectmen  brought  in  contractors  from 
near-by  Bangor.  They  submitted  plans  for 
five  different  kinds  of  houses.  Everything 
looked  fine  until  the  committee  discovered 
the  big  gap  between  what  contractors  wanted 
for  building  such  houses,  and  what  prospec- 
tive owners  could  pay.  The  contractors'  price 
was  between  $8000  and  $9000.  The  people 
who  needed  homes  could  raise  an  average  of 
$4000  to  $6000.  And  the  insurance  companies 
approached  to  finance  the  project  decided 
against  accepting  quitclaim  deeds,  the  only 
type  available. 

All  over  the  country,  other  towns  have  sim- 
ilar housing  problems.  But  in  Millinocket, 
the  Great  Northern  Paper  Company  owned 
land  which  could  be  used  for  residential  de- 
velopment. The  company  was  willing  to  sell 
lots  to  anyone  interested  in  building  without 
relation  to  employment  at  the  mill.  It  was 
even  ready  to  build  houses  to  rent  or  sell. 
But  the  majority  of  the  Millinocket  citizens 
who  needed  homes  wanted  neither  to  pay 
the  contractors'  price  nor  meet  the  com- 
pany's profitless  rent  figure. 

According  to  John  Tracey,  who  was  inter- 
ested in  the  proposed  new  housing  section 
from  its  first  suggestion,  "  It  didn't  take  much 


investigation  to  discover  that  if  a  man  could 
cut  out  the  cost  of  labor,  he  could  shave  dov 
the  building  price  two  or  three  thousand  dol-i 
lars."  There  was  an  obvious  answer.  The  peo-l 
pie  of  Millinocket  who  wanted  homes  badlyl 
enough  must  do  their  own  work.  And  that  is | 
what  they  are  doing. 

Early  in  1947,  the  Great  Northern  Paper 
Company  made  51  lots  in  this  new  section 
available  to  anyone  who  wished  to  buy,  and 
also  released  seven  other  lots  scattered 
through  the  town.  The  company  helped  build 
57  cellars.  Ground  for  the  first  house  was 
broken  in  April,  1947,  and  construction  has 
now  started  on  all  but  six  lots  in  the  develop- 
ment. 

When  the  company  laid  out  this  section,  it 
planned  streets  with  sewer  and  water  facili- 
ties. The  streets  and  sewers  were  built  by  the 
municipality  at  a  cost  of  $10,000.  Water 
mains  and  hydrants  were  installed  by  the 
Millinocket  Water  Company  without  any  as- 
sessment on  individual  house  lots.  The  com- 
pany made  a  very  reasonable  price  of  $240  per 
lot  (this  worked  out  at  four  cents  per  square 
foot),  with  corner  lots  priced  at  $25  more. 
The  local  bank  joined  forces  with  the  com- 
pany, offering  loans  for  building  at  5  per 
cent  interest,  mostly  "on  character." 

A  minimum  of  skilled  assistance  has  gone 
into  the  Millinocket  building.  Local  contrac- 
tors were  secured  to  give  absolutely  necessary 
advice  and  supply  the  more  difficult  labor  for 
plumbing,  heating  and  electrical  installation 
When  needed  materials  could  not  be  secured 
individually,  the  company  put  its  purchasin§ 
department  at  the  disposal  of  local  mer- 
chants. 

"Sometimes  I  doubt  whether  we  coulc 
have  gone  ahead  without  the  company1! 
help,"  one  new  home  owner  says.  "For  in 
stance,  the  company  furnished  a  bulldoze 
and  operator  to  clear  the  ground,  excavat' 
and  fill  in.  We  owners  had  only  to  pay  thi 
operator's  overtime.  All  the  engineering  serv 
ices  of  the  mill,  including  the  drafting  depart 
(Continued  on  Page  105) 
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***    ffeirloom-ed 


for  lasting  beauty . . .  for  carefree  living 


At  the  Memphis  Cotton  Carnival ...  this 
dressed-in-Quadriga  Room  featured  heirloom 
pieces  from  some  of  Memphis'  finest  homes. 


Decorator's  Quiz:  What  is  the  cotton  you  can  live  with 
without  a  Qualm?  That  fits  all  your  schemes, 

from  Quaint-to-Con temporary?  That  you  can  flounce,  or  ruffle, 
or  tailor,  or  Quilt?  That  you  can  mix  and  match,  in  prints  and  plain  colors 
from  Quiet- to-Bold?  That  sun  won't  fade, 
and  water  won't  Quench?  And  that  costs  so  little 
you  can  buy  Quantities  .  .  .  without 
exceeding  your  Quota?  Right!  It's 

Quadriga  Cloth  L/ 

WALKER,  St-  Louis  •  World's  Largest  Dry  Goods  Manufacturers,  Converters  and  Distributors 


LOOK  FOR  THE  LABEL  THAT  SAYS 


yjuadriqa 

\|*    CLOTH    J 

Tub-Fast  A  Sun-Fast  &  Needleized  Finish     /^~^% 


E&W  Quadriga  Shirts  for  Men  and  Boys 
E&W  Quadriga  Jane  Clay  Dresses 
E&W  Quadriga  Pajamas 
E&W  Quadriga  Dorna  Gordon  Dresses 
E&W  Quadriga  Spring-Bak  Shorts 


ELY  4  WALKER   DRY  GOODS   CO. 
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//Obi/  7DMA/CE  THE  A/EXT7EA/  y&& 
THE  MOSreESTFC/l  OFW&  ufe! 


1  Did  you  ever  stop  to  think  thai  when  you  buy 
a  new  Beautyrest  you  gel  at  least  ten  years— that's 
3,650  nights   of  luxury  sleeping  comfort? 

Comfort    tliat    relaxes  every  weary   hone  in  your 
body  .  .  .soothe-  away  fatigue  .  .  .  lulls  you  gently  into 


deep,  refreshing  sleep!  That's  Beautyrest  "luxury 
comfort  "—something  no  other  mattress  can  give  you! 
And  all  that  wonderful  comfort  costs  only  U/2^  a 
night!  No  wonder  the  whole  world  sleeps  on  a 
Beautyrest— or  wants  to! 


Ordinary  Inner-Spring  Construction 


Beautyrest  Comfort  Construction 


2  Compare  the  construction:  Left,  notice  how 
springs  which  are  wired  together  in  ordinary  mat- 
tress '/"  doion  together  under  pressure — forming  a 
hollow.  But,  see  how  Beautyrest's individually  pock- 
eted springs  act  on  their  own.  do  NOT  sag  together! 


3.  Compare  the  comfort:  A.bove,  see  how  wired- 
together  springs  in  ordinary  mattress  can  sag  deeply 
beneath  you.  But,  below,  see  how  Beautyrest's  s.'iT 
individually  •pocketed  springs  "give"  only  in  the  right 
places— offer  you  firmer,  more  natural  support. 


First  in  quality,  too.  In  rigid  "torture"  tests  cor, 
stantly  being  made  in  United  States  Testing  CI 
Inc.,  laboratories,  Beautyrest  has  taken  over  half 
million  more  poundings  than  the  next  best  matt  res 
tested! 


Onty  SIMMONS  makes  BEAUT/ZEST 


Guaranteed  10  years!  Beautyrest  is  guarante 
against  structural  defects  for  at  least  ten  yeai 
$59.50.  (About  iy2<t  anight.)  Suggestion:  Put  you 
new  Beautyrest  on  a  Beautyrest  box  spring— the  rigi 
bedspring  for  it!  See  your  Simmons  dealer  today. 


* 


■[•MARK    REG     U.S.   PAT.    OFF 
(    1946.   SIMMONS   CO..    MDSE.    MART.  CHICAGO.   ILL. 


Other    famous    Simmons    quality    products:    Electronic    Blanket,    Deep- 
sleep  Mattress,  Ace  Spring,  Babybeauty  Crib  Mattress,  Hide-A-Bed  Sofa 
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(Continued  from  Page  102) 
ient  which  helped  us  with  blueprints,  were 
ars  for  the  asking.  They  also  supplied  us 
ith  several  sets  of  wooden  form  panels  for 
le  concrete  cellar  walls,  and  a  cement  mixer, 
hey  sent  an  operator  to  supervise  the  mix- 
ig  and  pouring.  Those  of  us  who  went  into 
le  forest  to  cut  our  own  logs  could  use  the 
jmpany's  horses  and  trucks  at  a  special  rate, 
rank  Rush  set  up  a  portable  sawmill  on  the 
;velopment  where  we  could  take  our  lumber 
id  have  it  cut  to  specifications.  He  made  us 
I  good  price  too." 

Charles  Carrier,  now  superintendent  at  the 
ast  Millinocket  mill,  organized  the  com- 
any's  participation  in  the  project.  He  says, 
The  boys  gained  experience  and  learned 
;ills  from  one  another.  They  developed  a 
>irit  of  comradeship  which  was  fine  to  see. 
ow  they  have  their  own  homes." 
Some  owners  readily  admit  that  the  going 
as  not  all  smooth.  "We  dug  holes,  shoveled 
rt,  sawed  planks  and  pushed  wheelbarrows. 

didn't  matter  whether  the  work  was  for  our 
vn  homes  or  for  a  neighbor.  Many  of  the 
ople  of  the  town  came  out  to  watch  and 
ayed  to  help.  We  sawed  pieces  out  of  our 
lgers  and  squashed  a  few.  But  no  landlord 
in  tell  us  what  to  do  now,  and  we  can  kick  a 
)le  in  our  walls  if  we  feel  like  it." 
Pouring  concrete  for  the  basements  proved 

hold  more  interest  for  volunteer  workers 
an  any  other  phase  of  the  construction. 
jams  of  six  or  eight  men  were  originally 
anned  to  work  on  one  basement.  But  when 
3rd  was  passed  around  Millinocket  that  a 
liar  was  to  be  poured  next  day,  there  were 
ways  more  workers  on  hand  than  were 
eded.  One  day,  forty-two  men  gathered  for 
basement  "pouring."  Even  the  kids  wanted 

heip.   One  mother  pro-      ^^^^^^^^ 

I'  I  sted,  "The  children  were 
;o  everything  including 
i  cement  mixer." 
Today  twenty-two  fam- 
;s  are  living  in  their  own 
uses.  The  variety  in  size 
d  plan  is  pleasant  to  see.  The  houses  are  not 
ie  identical  shell  after  another.  They  have 
aracter  and  individuality.  Some  have  one 
■    >ry,  others  two.  Some  are  Colonial,  others 
'    id  toward  more  modern  types  of  architec- 
\    re.  They  are  as  different  and  as  varied  as 
e  work  which  went  into  them, 
mprovements  for  the  grounds  will  come 
:t.  The  company  is  planning  to  send  out  a 
dscape  gardener  to  help  plan  a  park  en- 
ce,  and  will  supply  two  trees  for  each  lot. 
■•e  local  garden  club,  recently  organized,  is 
|  Biking  plans  to  guide  the  homeowners  in 
I  llnting  flowers  and  vegetables  best  suited  to 
Bllinocket's  sandy  soil. 
■The  people  who  live  in  these  houses  today, 
k  those  who  will  move  in  as  soon  as  their 
.es  are  completed,  are  like  those  you  see  in 
r  town  every  day.  They  are  the  veterans 
o  came  back  with  wives,  and  had  to 
ieeze  in  with  the  in-laws.  They  are  the  fam- 
s  who  could  find  nothing  but  one  room  in  a 
el,  and  put  the  baby  in  the  bathtub  be- 
ase  there  was  no  floor  space  for  a  crib.  They 
the  young  couples  who  paid  exorbitant 
ces  for  the  hastily  "furnished "  rooms,  and 
jired  a  bath  with  others.  No  wonder  homes 
an  so  much  to  them. 

ere  were  many  families  like  the  Carl  V. 

ckwell,  Jr.'s,  who,  with  two  active  little 

rs  and  a  third  baby  on  the  way,  found  liv- 

longer  with  his  parents  impossible.  The 

ickwells  were  one  of  the  first  families  to 

ve  into  the  new  section.  They  bought  a 

tially  completed  house  when  Mrs.  Stock- 

1  came  home  from  the  hospital  with  a 

v  baby  daughter.  They  have  completed 

interior  of  their  home  themselves. 

We  didn't  have  a  chance  to  get  lonely  out 

e,"  pretty  Mrs.  Stockwell  recalls.  "Many 

our  future  neighbors  were  beginning  to 

Id.  Our  house  was  the  only  source  of  elec- 

ity  in  the  area,  so  we  rigged  up  outside 

its  for  the  nightwork.  You  should  have 

i  the  thick  black  cords  hanging  out  of  all 

windows.   Our  bill  was  so  big  that  the 

il  electric  company  investigated.  When 

y  discovered  the  reason  for  our  using  so 

ch  electricity,  they  reduced  our  bill  to  the 

•jular  monthly  rate." 


The    worse    the    earpenter, 
the  more  the  chips. 


Bryan  Seelye,  company  auditor,  explains 
that  people  desiring  to  build  immediately  are 
given  first  choice  at  the  lots.  No  interest  is 
charged  for  time  payments  unless  they  stop 
for  an  insufficient  reason.  "For  instance,"  he 
points  out,  "if  sickness  or  some  other  emer- 
gency comes  up,  we  charge  no  interest  and 
give  a  man  all  the  time  he  needs.  But  if  we 
find  out  that  payments  have  been  discon- 
tinued because  a  man  buys  a  new  car,  then 
we  add  five  per  cent  interest." 

If  prospective  builders  change  their  minds 
about  investing  in  a  lot,  they  can  get  their 
money  back,  even  though  the  foundation  is 
already  laid.  "  In  such  a  case,  we  buy  back  the 
lot  and  pay  the  man  what  he  has  put  into  the 
foundation— minus  the  value  of  supplies, 
time  and  man-hours  which  our  company 
made  available  to  him,"  the  company  official 
added.  There  have  been  few  instances  of  this, 
however. 

Ihe  John  Traceys  are  a  typical  housing- 
project  family.  They  started  gathering  ma- 
terials for  their  home  back  in  March  of  1947, 
and  bought  a  corner  lot  the  following  August. 
They  worked  as  fast  as  possible  from  August 
to  November,  when  Maine's  bitter  weather 
set  in.  For  nightwork  they  strung  lights 
from  the  roof  of  a  near-by  house  to  make  time 
count.  John  had  his  father  to  help  him. 

Although  there  is  some  work  still  to  be 
done  on  the  Tracey  home,  the  family — con- 
sisting of  the  young  Traceys,  their  fifteen- 
month-old  son  and  John's  parents — has 
moved  in.  "The  floors  don't  look  pretty," 
John  laughs,  "but  we've  got  our  own  roof 
over  our  heads." 

John  Tracey  is  a  finisher  for  the  paper 

company.  Not  long  ago  he  wore  the  uniform 

^^^^^^^^—       °f  an  Army  sergeant  and 

served   in   Germany   and 

Czechoslovakia. 

"I'd  never  built  any- 
thing before,  but  I  can 
^^^^^^^  drive  a  nail  straight,"  he 
^^^^^^^^  tells  you . ' '  Dad  had  to  take 
over  the  sawing,  though.  Mine  wasn't 
straight.  Figured  labor  represented  about 
half  the  cost  of  a  house.  We  believe  we 
have  saved  at  least  $1000  already.  We  have 
spent  $4000  on  supplies,  including  lumber 
for  inside  and  outside.  The  only  further  ex- 
pense will  be  about  $500  for  flooring." 

The  Tracey  house  contains  four  rooms 
downstairs:  living  room,  bedroom,  kitchen 
and  bath;  upstairs  there  are  two  more  bed- 
rooms. They  expect  to  have  their  home  com- 
pletely finished  in  another  three  months. 
"Those  months  will  seem  like  years,"  they 
prophesy. 

A  few  families  in  the  new  section  paid  for 
the  construction  work.  Where  money  was 
available,  some  of  the  owners  hired  contrac- 
tors and  let  them  do  the  building.  The  Joseph 
Tuckers  did  this.  Tucker  edits  the  weekly 
local  paper.  "We've  spent  $6000  and  will 
spend  about  $1500  more.  We're  going  to  have 
oi"-  newspaper  plant  in  the  basement,"  he  ex- 
plains. Their  house  plan  includes  a  down- 
stairs living  room,  bedroom,  kitchen,  sun 
porch  and  bath.  Upstairs  are  two  bedrooms. 

The  paper  mill  built  five  houses  at  a  cost  of 
$8500  each,  and  offered  them  for  rent  at  $45 
per  month.  The  newly  married  C.  H.  Ferris, 
Jr.'s,  consider  themselves  lucky  to  have  se- 
cured one  of  these.  They  were  among  those 
given  first  choice  because  Ferris  is  a  veteran. 
"Our  little  home  looks  mighty  good  to  us 
after  the  hotel  room  we  had  for  five  months," 
Mrs.  Ferris  says. 

Even  this  ambitious  building  program  has 
not  quite  satisfied  the  total  demand  for  new 
houses  in  Millinocket.  There  are  15  applica- 
tions for  lots  still  on  file  at  present.  The  com- 
pany plans  to  release  12  more  lots  for  sale 
within  a  few  months.  There  are  no  new  re- 
quests for  "rents"  at  the  Veterans'  Informa- 
tion Center,  however.  "After  being  deluged 
by  people  who  wanted  to  rent  houses,"  says 
Frederick  Mclnis,  a  worker  at  the  Center, 
"we  haven't  had  one  this  year." 

What  price  your  own  hearthside?  The  peo- 
ple of  Millinocket  found  that  individual  initi- 
ative plus  industry's  co-operation  paid  worth- 
while dividends.  They  think  the  price  of  hard 
work,  sacrifice  and  a  great  deal  of  pulling  to- 
gether is  not  too  much  to  pay.       the  end 
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How  Your 

Old  Rugs 

AND  CLOTHING 

ewe  If  ou  up  to /2 

It's  All  So  Easy!  Free  catalog  tells  how  your 

materials  are  picked  up  at  your  door  and  sent 

at  our  expense  to  the  Olson  FACTORY,  where  .  . . 

By  the  Olson  Process  we  sterilize,  shred,  merge 
materials  of  all  kinds — reclaim  the  valuable  wools 
etc.,  then  bleach,  card,  spin,  re-dye  and  weave  into 
lovely,  new,  deep-textured — 

REVERSIBLE  BR0ADL00M  RUGS 

— double  luxury  rugs  made  in  seamless  sizes  for 

every  need  up  to  16  feet  by  any  length. 

FACTO RY-TO -YOU.  Satisfaction  guaranteed.  Over 

two  million  customers.  We  do  not  have 

agents  or  sell  thru  stores.   Our  7Ifth  Year. 

Chicago  New  York  San  Francisco 


MAIL  f?^ps°TNc^D  TODAY 


OLSON    RUG   CO.,   B-27,   Chicago  41,  III. 
Please  mail  the  Olson  Catalog  FREE  to: 
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AMAZING    OFFER  —  $40    IS    YOURS 

FOR   SELLING   ONLY    50   BOXES  CHRISTMAS   CARDS 

Each  box  contains  25  brand  new.  entirely  different 
Deluxe  Christmas  cards  with  or  without  name  im- 
printed. Also  50  for  $1.00.  Free  samples.  Other  boxes 
on  approval.  Write  to-day.  It  costs  r.othinp,  to  try. 
Cheerful  Card  Co.,  Dept.G  13.  White  Plains,  N.Y. 


FREE 
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BROSIA 


The  Liquid  Facial  Cleanser  Frees  Pores  of  Dirt 
and  Crime.  At  Dept.,  Drug  and  Ten  Cent  Stores. 

Coe7s 

FOR  MAKE-UP  AND   OTHER 
COSMETIC  USES 


HANDY 
COTTON 
SQUARES 


LARGE  PACKAGE 
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A   NEW 
HAIR    REMOVER 

•  An    entirely    new    and    delightfully 

fragrant  cream. 

•  Gives  amazing  results — quickly! 

•  So  pure   and   bland    it   can  he  used 

freely   on   the   (ace   as   well   as  on 
the  arms  and  1<^>. 

•  Does  more  than  merely  remove  the 

surface  hair. 

•  Lasts  longer.  Works  faster.  Jar $1.00. 
With    ZiP    ALL-PURPOSE    HAIR    REMOVER 

IT'S  OFF  because  IT'S  OUT 

Also  makers  of 

ZiP  CREAM  HAIR  REMOVER  10c-28c-55c-$l  -10 

ZiP  EPILATOR $'.'0 

ZiP  CREAM  DEODORANT  .  .  .   10c-25c-50c 
JORDEAU    INC.,   608   FIFTH   AV.,   NEW  YORK  20 


PHOTOS    BY    HAROLD    FOWLER 


This  attractive  room  for  young  marrieds  and  others  is  furnished  with  low-cost  auction  bargains  repaired  or  done  over  by  amateurs.    The  color  scheme 
oj  almond-green  and  bittersweet  is  taken  from  the    Modem    Museum's  twelve-dollar  print,  Derby  View,  by  Fausett,  which  hangs  above  the  fireplace. 


This  Room  for  WiU  at  Auction 


BY   HENRIETTA   MURDOCK 

Interior  Decoration  Editor  of  the  Journal 

IUCTION  shopping  is  the  most  fascinating  pas- 
/■  time  we  know.  Can  you  think  of  anything  more 
I*.  delightful  than  coming  face  to  face  with  the  sofa 
oi  your  dreams,  the  wanted  club  chair  or  a  charming 
table,  .1!  a  price  you  can  afford?  Such  treasures  can 

be  yours  for  a  fracti I  then  original  cosl  il'you 

learn  how  to  shop  at  auctions.  Il  you  arc  nut  auction- 
.  here's  boM   to  go  aboul  finding  such  usable, 
resold  merchandise  in  both  towns  and  cities. 

Auction  houses  in  larger  center-  have  regular 
scheduled  sales,  and  nowadays  a  considerable  quan- 
tit\  of  auction  merchandise  i-  being  taken  In  truck- 
to  -mailer  towns  and  even  countrj  crossroads,  where 
-ale-  are  held  from  the  truck-,  \rticles  go  for  less  at 
these  an.  lion-,  ami  you  can  gel  exciting  bargains. 
There  ire  several  price  levels  an. I  grades  of  auction 
merchandise.     Out-of-town    antique    dealers    make 


Secondhands  with  good  possibilities. 


Auction  furniture  before  remodeling. 


regular  trips  to  big  cities  to  buy  for  their  particular 
clientele,  and  to  them  and  the  local  antiquarians  go 
the  rarities,  the  fabulous  things  you  see  in  museums. 
The  real  bargains  are  not  antiques,  but  date  from  the 
late  Victorian  era  to  the  early  '30's.  They  are  pieces 
with  good  lines,  structurally  sound  and  needing  only 
such  repairs  as  you  can  make  yourself.  If  you  have 
in  your  town  one  of  those  good,  old-time  furniture 
finishers  who  do  work  reasonably,  then  you  can 
venture  a  bit  further  and  buy  interesting  pieces 
needing  professional  skill  to  repair. 
FURNITURE.  In  the  room  pictured,  we  bought  fur- 
niture for  which  there  was  not  much  competitive 
bidding,  as  we  expected  to  do  the  remodeling  our- 
selves and  wanted  good  values  for  a  really  low-cost 
room.  There  was  nothing  wrong  with  the  upholstered 
furniture  except  its  shabbiness.  This  is  an  important 
point,  for  a  chair  or  sofa  isn't  a  bargain  if  it  requires 
major  repairs.  Look  at  the         (Continued  on  Page  lis) 
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"I was  all  at.  sea- but  not  for  long!" 


Toa  couple  of  Easterners  like  Bill  ami  me  ( I  love  -a>  ing  it  together 
—we're  on  our  honeymoon),  California  is  sort  of  overpowering  at  first. 

Big  trees,  big  open  space'-,  big  waves  at  Catalina.  Hut  the  people  are 
so  helpful  and  hospitable  you  don't  feel  at  sea  very  longi 

Our  get-acquainted  rail  on  Bill's  second  cousin  Helen  in  I. .A,  ended 
up  with  us  enthroned  in  her  dream  of  a  guest  bedroom.  \\  ith  —  I  notice 
these  things  now  that  I*m  going  to  keep  house  myself -luscious  per- 
cale sheets  on  the  beds.  '"Cousin  Helen,"  I  sighed,  '"I  love  being  a 
guest.  Real  percale!  Wish  we  could  afford  'em!" 

"But,  honey!  Don't  you  know?"  Cousin  Helen  laughed.  "These 
sheets  that  you're  admiring  so  are  Cannon  Percales!  They  cost  only  a 
little  more  than  heavy-duty  muslins!  Just  everybody  is  buying  them  — 
for  every  bed  in  the  house!"  My  eyebrows  went  up  to  my  topknot. 
"You  mean  these  Cannon  dream-sheets  are  practical  too?"  I  asked. 


Cousin  Helen  led  me  to  her  linen  closet.  "I've  had  these  Cannon 
Percale  Sheets  since  /  was  married,"  she  told  me.  "Wonders  for  wear! 
And  see  how  fine- woven  — with  25%  more  threads  than  best-grade 
muslins!  So  light  that  bedmaking  and  laundering  are  easier!"  I 
learn  fast.  "Come  visit  us,"  I  invited— "by  then,  /'//  have  'em  too!" 


NON    MILLS,   INC. 


CANNON 


'annon 


Percale  Sheets 


Cannon  Towels   •   Stockings  •   Blankets 
Cannon  Mills,  Inc.,  New  York  13,  N.Y. 
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helena  rubinstein 
says: 


"over  30? 
you  can  look 
younger! 

ESTROGENIC 
HORMONE  CREAM" 


,  estrogenic 
h°rmone  crea* 

^'•na   rubins+ein 


"If  you  are  over-30,  there  is 
one  cream  \ou  should  never  be 
without— my  estrogenic  mor- 
mon k  CREAM.  Why? 

"Because  estrogenic  hormones 
are  one  of  the  best  substances  yet 
known  to  science  that  can  make 
your  skin  look  younger... 

"Because  I  experimented  until 
I  found  the  right  formula  that 
would  bring  you  the  fullest  bene- 
fits of  these  amazing  sub- 
stances . . . 

"Because  thousands  of  women 
in  their  30's,  in'-.  50's,  60's 
already  have  found  that  daily 
use  of  this  remarkable  cream  can 
trulj  smooth  out  fine  lines  and 
\\  i  inkle-. 

1  se    ESTROGENIC    HORMONE 

<  i;i  \m  faithfully  for  30 consecu- 
tive days  ami  see  how  quickly 
your  skin  responds  to  its  dynamic 

action.  See  how  much  younger 
your  skin  can   look!"'   3.50 

"PAS  ii  i  in/1  I)'"  FACE  <  RI  VM 
special  massage  dailj  to  tex- 
turize  as  you  cleanse.  Cream 
away  flak)  dryness.  Soothe! 
Sol  ten!  Refresh!   1.00        p'«"« 

helena  rubinstein 
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"What's  all  this  about?"  asked  Steve, 
gingerly  lifting  the  patterns.  "Somebody  fill 
me  in." 

"Class  prom  Saturday,"  said  Pamela. 
"Big  night.  Marybeth  has  a  date  with  a 
senior.  Don't  you  remember  your  first  date? 
Your  child  is  growing  up." 

"Date?"  said  Steve.  He  stood  up  and 
looked  wonderingly  at  Marybeth,  who  had 
stepped  on  the  footstool  while  crossing  the 
room  and  was  apparently  stuck  there.  "  Is  all 
that  ours?"  he  asked.  "All  that  long,  tall 
kid?" 

"It  isn't  sectional,"  said  his  wife.  "As  a 
matter  of  economy,  I'm  trying  to  make  some- 
thing out  of  that  old  velvet  job  of  mine." 

"That  old  beanbag,"  he  said.  "Why  fool 
with  that?" 

"  It's  a  perfectly  marvelous  piece  of  trans- 
parent velvet.  The  first  time  I  wore  it  you 
were  goggle-eyed.  The  second  time  you 
proposed.  It's  been  in  retirement  since  then. 
It  will  make  a  lovely  formal." 

"Who's  supposed  to  propose  to  Mary- 
beth? Why  don't  you  buy  her  a  dress?" 

"Oh,  dad-dy!"  Marybeth  whirled  through 
the  patterns.  A  chair  fell  over  and  the 
chandelier  tinkled.  "Could  I  really  have  a 
new  dress?" 

Trapped,  Steve  tried  to  think,  but  it  was 
too  late.  "I  don't  see  why  not,"  he  said 
weakly. 

Marybeth  and  her  mother  exchanged  long, 
shining  glances. 

"She  can  wear  it  next  year,"  Pamela  said 
quickly.  "I'll  fix  it  so  it  can  be  let  out  in 
every  direction."  She  made  a  sweep  at  the 
table  and  the  scattered  patterns  seemed  to 
dissolve. 

Marybeth  made  another  motion  and  the 
table  appeared.  She  did  a  brief  pirouette  at 
the  sideboard  and  came  up  with  a  handful 
of  silver.  "Knife,  fork,  spoon,"  she  said. 
"Knife,  fork,  spoon." 

Pamela  faded  through  the  swinging  door. 

In  a  slight  daze  Steve  wandered  into  the 
living  room,  picked  up  the  paper  and  sank 
into  a  chair.  Almost  instantly  Marybeth 
materialized  at  his  elbow. 

"Where  are  the  twins?" 

"Skating,"  said  Marybeth.  "Mother 
baked  a  gorgeous  lemon  pie  and  you're  hav- 
ing steak.  We're  eating  meat  loaf." 

"This  is  a  democracy,"  said  Steve.  "Why 
do  I  get  steak  while  the  rest  of  you  eat  meat 
loaf?" 

"You're  our  father,"  said  Marybeth.  "It 
says  in  the  Bible  'Honor  thy  father  and 
thy *  " 

"I  don't  get  this,"  said  Steve.  "One 
minute  the  kitchen  is  cold  and  the  next  it's 
producing  lemon  pies  and  steaks.  Sounds 
like  some  sort  of  a  conspiracy  to  me." 

"Dad-dy!"  Marybeth  slid 
from  the  arm  of  his  chair  and 
pivoted  into  the  center  of  the 
room,  her  pleated  skirt  whirl- 
ing about  her  long,  shapely 
legs.  "Of  course  there's  no  con- 
spiracy. Anyhow,  I  really  get 
a  new  dress,  don't  I  ?  You  won't 
renege?" 

Steve  heard  the  broiler  door 
open  in  the  kitchen  and  the 
first  delicious  sizzle  of  a  steak. 
"Nope,  honey,"  he  said.  "I 
won't  renege.  Rather  cut  my 
throat  first." 

At  ten  o'clock  the  next  morn- 
ing the  buzzer  in  Steve's  office 
rang  imperiously.  A  split  sec- 
ond later  the  telephone  whirred 
into  action.  At  the  other  end 
of  the  buzzer  lay  the  heavy 
thumb  of  J.  C.  Kingery.  presi- 
dent, Kingery,  Carr  &  Conner. 
Inc..  Builders.  At  the  other  end 
of  the  telephone  lay — what? 
Romance,  perhaps.  Steve  an- 
swered the  telephone. 

Sweetheart,"  said  Pamela 
in  her  best  Sundav  voice,     I 


PARTY    DRESS 

(Continued  from  Page  39) 

wouldn't  bother  you  except  the  darnedest 

thing  happened.    I  was  supposed " 

.  "Can  I  call  you  back?"  asked  Steve 
quickly.  "J.  C.  is  sitting  on  the  buzzer  in  his 
office.  He's  probably  discovered  the  world 
will  end  at  noon.  I  won't  be  more  than  ten 
minutes." 

He  hung  up,  lifted  a  sheet  of  tracing  paper 
from  the  drawing  board,  and  went  down  the 
hall.  "Go  on  in,"  said  Miss  Patton,  flutter- 
ing her  hands  helplessly  in  the  outer  office. 

"  I'm  in,"  said  Steve  as  he  pushed  through 
the  door.  "Hi,  chief,"  he  said  to  the  big  man 
behind  the  desk. 

The  big  man  clattered  a  phone  into  its 
cradle.  "Stop  calling  me  chief,"  he  said. 
"After  all,  you're  practically  a  member  of  the 
firm." 

"Thanks,"  said  Steve.  "More  money?" 

J.  C.  Kingery  stood  up  and  banged  down  a 
near-by  sash.  "Can't  hear  a  thing  with  that 
confounded  window  open.  What  did  you 
say?" 

"Nothing,"  replied  Steve.  He  spread  the 
tracing  paper  on  the  desk.  "If  this  is  what 
you  want,  I'm  not  quite  finished." 

"Put  that  thing  away.  What's  the  use  of 
talking  about  it  if  we  can't  get  lumber? 
That's  what  I  want  to  talk  to  you  about — 
lumber.   Ever  hear  of  Pudge  Harkness?" 

"R.  J.  Harkness?  We  burn  joss  sticks  to 
his  image  every  day.  He's  a  lumber  king. 
Why,  chief?" 

"He's  coming  to  town,"  said  J.  C.  softly. 
"  I  happen  to  know  he's  got  a  hundred  thou- 
sand board  feet  of  lumber  that  isn't  ear- 
marked." The  chief  leaned  back  with  a  small, 
grim  smile.  "Funny  tning.  I  once  dunked 
his  head  in  a  bucket  of  library  paste.  Fra- 
ternity initiation."  He  leaned  forward  again, 
and  the  smile  disappeared.  "How  did  I  know 
the  oaf  would  inherit  a  lumber  mill?" 

"Tough  luck,  chief.  He's  probably  never 
forgotten." 

The  grim  smile  came  back.  "  I  don't  know. 
As  a  matter  of  fact,  he  sounded  pretty 
friendly  over  the  phone.  He's  coming  up 
from  this  little  town  in  Arkansas  with  his 
wife.  Called  long  distance  and  wanted  to 
know  if  I  could  arrange  some  night  life  for 
them." 

"Can  do,"  said  Steve.  "That  should  be  no 
great  problem." 

"  It  isn't  that  simple."  J.  C.  drummed  on 
the  desk  top.  "Steve,"  he  said,  lowering  his 
voice  and  looking  around  nervously,  "do  you 
happen  to  know  any  nice-looking  young 
girls?  Something  around  eighteen  or  nine- 
teen?" 

Steve's  eyebrow  slid  upward  sharply.  "So 
that's  it,"  he  said.  "The  old  boy's  a  bit  of  a 
wolf." 

"No,  no,  no,"  yelled  J.  C.  "  It's  not  that  at 
all.  He's  married  to  a  battle-ax  who  won't  let 


'Don't  touch  me,  morn!  I've  been  sunk  by 
an  atom  bomb  an'  I'm  still  radioactive." 
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him  out  of  her  sight.  Trouble  is  they've  h 
issue.  A  son.  And  I'd  bet  my  bottom  dof 
he's  just  as  much  of  an  oaf  as  his  fath 
He's  coming  along  and  Pudge  particula 
asked  if  I  could  fix  up  a  date  for  him." 

"  I'm  married,"  said  Steve.  "  I  don't  kn< 
any  young  girls.  Pam  absolutely  refuses 
let  me  run  around  with  them.  I've  begg 
and  begged." 

"All  right,  all  right,"  said  the  chief.  "Le 
not  horse  it  up  too  much.  I'm  serious.  You 
the  youngest  member  of  the  firm.  Couldi 
Pamela    dig    up    somebody?     Surely   jij 

people "  He  waved  his  hand  in  the ; 

vaguely. 

"I'll  try,"  said  Steve  sincerely.  "That's 
I  can  say,  boss." 

"Stop  calling  me  boss.  Go  try.  Let  i 
know  before  five." 

"Okay,  chief." 

Steve  bowed  out,  flicked  a  smile  at  M 
Patton,  and  went  into  his  office  holding  1 
head. 

"Pamela,  doll,"  he  said  over  the  phoi 
"do  you  think  you  could  line  up  a  beauti 
girl  of  eighteen  who  likes  to  go  dancing? 
hope  you  understand.  This  is  important.' 

Pamela   choked  slightly.  "I've  tried 
understand  everything,  dear,"  she  said.  "I 
you'll  have  to  admit  this  is  a  little  odd  af  I 
fifteen  years." 

"Wait  a  minute,"  he  said,  and  explair 
the  situation. 

"Oh,"  she  replied.  "Let  me  work  on  it.  ,j 
the  meantime,  this  is  the  important  thii 
Marybeth  is  downtown  going  berserk.  I  u 
supposed  to  go  with  her  to  the  beauty  pari) 
and  then  to  buy  the  dress,  but  I'd  forgot? 
our  club  meeting.  Are  you  listening?" 

"Go  ahead,"  said  Steve.  He  picked  uj 
pad  and  began  figuring  what  a  handsa 
thing  the  firm  could  make  out  of  one  hundi 
thousand  feet  of  lumber. 

"  She's  at  the  beauty  parlor  now.  She'll 
at  Mason's  around  three  o'clock.  Is  thi 
any  way  you  could  meet  her  and  help  pick( 
the  dress?" 

"I'd  rather  have  a  major  operatioi 
groaned  Steve. 

"I  know,  darling,"  said  Pamela.  I 
voice  took  on  a  secret  inflection  known  only 
themselves.  "You'll  do  it,  won't  you,  dear 

"Uh — yes,"  said  Steve.  "The  beai 
parlor  at  three.  What  beauty  parlor?" 

"No,  dear.  Mason's  department  store' 
three.  West  entrance.  You  can't  miss  b 
She  slipped  out  wearing  my  red  coat  and  ■ 
new  snakeskin  shoes.  I  could  brain  her.  S, 
knows  where  to  go.  Fourth  floor."  There? 
a  small  kissing  sound  and  the  line  went  de 

At  ten  minutes  after  three  Steve  stood 
the  west  entrance  of  Mason's  departmi 
store,  whistling  tuneless 
Thousands  of  'em,  he  said 
himself  as  he  watched  I 
crowds  surging  up  and  down: 
street.  And  I  don't  know  o 
You  couldn't  just  walk  out, 
your  hat  and  introduce  yo 
self.  All  kinds.  Brunettes,  t 
heads.  Take  that  beauti 
blonde  with  the  upswept  hi 
do.  The  one  looking  in  thefl 
dow.  If  he  could  just  go  up* 
say 

The  blonde  turned  sudde 
and  came  toward  him.  She1 
wearing  a  bright  red  coat  8 
snakeskin  shoes.  With  a  lit 
chirp  she  bowled  through 
crowd  and  grabbed  his  a 
"Dad-dy!  What  are  you  do 
here?" 

"Holy  leaping  grasshopp 
Marybeth,"  he  said.  "Wi 
in  the  world  has  happened 
your  hair?" 

"  It's  the  new  Manhattan 
sweep,"  said  Marybeth,  pro) 
ling  him  through  the  entrat 
"Like  it?" 

(Continued  on  Page  I 
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HOLMES  &  EDWARDS 

STERLING  INLAID0 
SILVERPLATE 
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HERE  AND  HERE 
It's  Sterling  Inlaid 
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fight  1948,  The  International  Silver  Co.,  Holmes  &  Edwards  Div., 
lien.  Conn.  Sold  in  Canada  by:  The  T.  Eoton  Co.,  ltd.  oReg.'  U.  S.  Pat.  Off. 


WHICH  PATTERN?  Three  to  choose  from.  Lovely 
Lady,  Danish  Princess  and  Youth,  all  made  in  the 
U.  S.  A.  by  The  International  Silver  Company. 
HOW  MUCH?  Surprise!  Unlike  so  many  other 
things  price  of  Holmes  &  Edwards  has  not  gone 
up!  Still  only  $68.50  for  52  pieces,  service  for 
eight  with  chest.  (No  Federal  Tax. I 
WHERE  TO  BUY?  At  iewelry  and  department 
store  silverware  counters. 
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"Kit  nu"  drapes  made  of  "Vinylite"  Plastic 


now!  Vinylite  Brand  Plastics  bring  you 


THAT  WASH   LIKE  WINDOWS! 

Imagine  a  drapery  material  that  remains  window-bright,  through 
Sunshine,  Storms  and  countless  split-second  washings  ...  all  because  it's 

i"     !;    of  scientific  alK    balanced  Vinyi.uk  Brand  Plastic.  Look  to  this 
dramatic  new  drapery  material  lor  the  efficient  wear  you've  come  to 
expect  of  Vinylite  Plastics  in  handbags,  shower  curtains  and  a  host 
of  other  useful  products.  Pronounce  it  "Vine-na-lfte." 


YOU  KNOW  IT'S   RIGHT 


IF  IT'S 
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For  day-in.  (lay-out  efficiency,  choose 
products  made  ot  Vinylite  Brand 
Plastics.  Scientifically  tailored  for 
each  specific  end  use.  their  perform- 
ance is  always  beyond  question.  Look 
for  the  "Made  of  Vinylite  Brand 
Plasties"  signature  on  tilings  you  buy. 

BAKELITE   CORPORATION 

Unit  of  Union  Carbide  and  Carlton  Corporation 

30  East  42nd  Street,  New  York  17,  N.  Y. 

*  Wash  and  wipe  dry  in  seconds! 
T^   Easy  to  drape  ! 

*  Fade-,  streak-,  crack-,  weather-resistant! 
*  Available  in  luxurious  decorator  colors 
and  patterns  I 

*  Amazingly  economical  because  they're 
longer  wearing! 


(Continued  frotn  Page  108) 

"No  kid  of  fourteen  ought  to  be  wearing 
that  bunch  of  spinach  on  her  head.  Does 
your  mother  know  about  this?" 

"Do  you  think  she'll  be  purple?"  asked 
Marybeth,  tugging  him  skillfully  toward  the 
elevators. 

"Either  purple  or  some  other  primary 
color,"  said  Steve.  "And  another  thing,  baby, 
you'd  better  rub  that  make-up  off  before  you 
go  home." 

"But  that  was  accidental,  daddy.  After 
Mr.  Nick  fixed  my  hair  he  asked  if  I'd  mind 
posing  for  a  picture.  So  he  fixed  my  face  and 

took  my  picture.    I  didn't  have  time 

Here  we  are,  daddy.   Fourth  floor." 

Steve  stepped  cautiously  into  the  cathe- 
drallike hush  of  the  dress  department.  He 
stood  for  a  moment  uncertainly  and  then 
headed  for  an  annex  labeled  "Junior  Miss." 
A  beautifully  coifed  clerk,  who  looked  as  if 
she  lived  under  glass,  came  gliding  up. 
"  Yes  ?  "  she  said ,  with 
a  minimum  of  curi- 
osity. 

"  I  —  uh — wanted 
something  for  my 
daughter,"  said  Steve, 
looking  off  over  her 
left  shoulder.  "Some 
kind  of  a  party  frock, 
I  believe  you  call 
them."  He  waved 
vaguely  toward 
Marybeth,  standing 
thirty  feet  away  ad- 
miring a  silver-garbed 
wax  manikin. 

The  clerk  took  a 
look  at  Marybeth  and 
made  a  quick  esti- 
mate. "Yes,  sir,"  she 
said.  "  Step  over  here. 
This  department  is 
for  youngsters  around 
fourteen.  I'm  afraid 
it  would  be  a  little 
juvenile  for  your 
daughter." 

Steve  started  a  pro- 
test and  then  swal- 
lowed it.  Meekly  he 
followed  along, 
dropped  into  a  deep 
chair  and  closed  his 
eyes.  Minutes  later 
he  opened  them, 
stared  briefly,  and 
then  sat  bolt  upright. 

In  front  of  him 
Marybeth  turned 
slowly,  her  arms  ex- 
tended. The  dress,  a 
shimmering  lime 
green,  started  at  a 
breath-taking  dis- 
tance below  her  bare  shoulders.  It  gathered 
speed,  raced  smoothly  over  her  hips  and  ex- 
ploded in  a  burst  of  sequined  glory.  In  spite 
of  himself,  Steve  whistled  softly.  It  was 
Pamela  all  over  again.  Pamela  at  eighteen. 
He  had  a  peculiar  feeling  in  his  chest. 

Jhe  clerk  was  speaking.  "It's  positively 
the  only  model  of  its  kind  in  the  store,"  she 
said.  "Very  few  college  girls  can  wear  any- 
thing quite  as  extreme  as  this."  She  smiled 
engagingly.  "Your  daughter  happens  to  be 
the  type." 

"College  girls?"  said  Steve.  "But  she's 
only " 

Marybeth  quietly  maneuvered  closer  and 
managed  to  plant  one  snakeskin  heel  firmly 
on  his  toe.  "Isn't  it  gorgeous,  daddy?" 

"Yes,"  said  Steve  definitely,  "it  certainly 
is.  Get  off  my  toe."  He  stood  up  and  circled 
around  her.  A  small  plan  formed  in  his  head, 
went  away  and  then  came  back  again.  "  We'll 
take  it,"  he  said  abruptly. 

The  clerk  controlled  herself  admirably. 
Marybeth  began  to  shake.  "Mother'll  kill 
both  of  us,"  she  whispered. 

"I'll  handle  mother,"  said  Steve  calmly. 
"I've  had  fifteen  years'  experience." 

Somewhere  around  seven-twenty  that 
evening  Steve  looked  at  his  reflection  in  the 
bathroom  mirror  and  wondered  if,  after  all, 


By  Gladys  Mt-Kee 

Little  boys  of  three  or  four 
Never  ask  a  day  for  more 

Than  hammer  and  nails  and  bread 

and  butter 
And  all  the  praises  you  can  utter. 

They  start  to  dig,  then  tire  of  this 
And  want  an  apple  and  a  kiss. 

They  take  their  treasures  all  apart 
And  end  up  with  your  time  and 
heart. 

Their  appetites  present  a  riddle, 
Always  hungry  in  the  middle 

Of  an  afternoon  or  night 
And  at  mealtime,  eating  light. 

They  wrangle  endlessly  with  bath, 
And  all  the  patience  woman  hath 

Is  tried  in  waiting,  wafer  thin; 
First,  she  tries  to  get  them  in, 

Then  at  last  she  starts  to  doubt 
She  will  ever  get  them  out.  .  .  . 

And  all  of  the  above  notations 
Apply  to  fathers  on  vacations. 


•     ••••••*• 


August,  1948 

fifteen  years  is  quite  enough  time  to  study 
women.  He  adjusted  his  tie  for  the  tenth  time 
and  cautiously  stepped  into  the  bedroom. 
"  I  can't  find  my  studs,"  he  said  hollowly. 

Pamela  didn't  look  up  from  the  dressing 
table.  "Left-hand  corner  of  the  bureaul 
drawer,"  she  said  in  a  monotone. 

"  Br-r,"  said  Steve,  and  opened  the  drawer. 
"Look,  Pam,  after  all,  this  is  just  like  a  little 
family  party.  We'll  be  with  Marybeth  all 
evening.  J.  C.  and  his  wife  will  be  there! 
What  can  happen?" 

Pamela  turned  from  the  mirror.  "  She's) 
just  a  baby,  Steve.  Only  after  searching  my] 
soul  have  I  allowed  her  to  have  a  date  with] 
some  boy  she's  known  all  her  life.  On  top  oj 
that,  anyone  who  would  permit  a  child  to 
buy  a  dress  like  that  must  have  rocks  in  his 
head." 

"Okay,"  said  Steve  miserably.  "I  rattla 
when  I  walk.  But  there  isn't  anything  wej 
can  do  about  it  now 
We're  due  at  the  Em 
pire  Club  in  thirty 
five  minutes.  Mary 
beth  ready?" 

"She's  been  read; 
for  an  hour.  She' 
downstairs  proppe< 
against  the  ironini 
board  reading  th 
funnies." 


*•••*•••• 
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J.  C.  Kingery 
president,  Kingerj 
Carr  &  Conner,  Inc 
had  prepared  wel 
They  were  hande 
smoothly  through  th: 
foyer  of  the  exclusivj 
Empire  Club,  aero: 
an  inland  sea  of  head 
and  shoulders  to 
large  floor-side  tabli 
Their  hosts  were,  i 
the  moment,  seati 
alone. 

Helen  Kinger 
looked  up  and  smile: 
gaily,  tugging  Paine: 
into  the  chair  next  t 
hers.  "Pam,  you  loc 
gorgeous  as  usua 
And  Marybeth- 
good  heavens !  It  can 
be,  but  it  is." 

Across  the  tabN 
Steve  picked  upJ.C.  | 
hand-tooled  cigar  ca: 
and  removed  an  in 
ported  Havan; 
"Thanks, chief. . . . 
was  my  idea,  Helen 
he    said     solemnl  -I 


"Pam's  suing  in  tl 
morning.  Charging  reckless  abandon  ar 
conduct  unbecoming  a  father." 

"Steve,  that's  not Helen,  these  tv 

got  loose  downtown  and  went  absolute 
mad.  Imagine  a  fourteen- year-old  in  a  dre 
like  that." 

"It's  luscious,"  finished  Helen.  "She  loo 
like  a  slice  of  summer  moonlight.  But,"  si 
added  wistfully,  "it  makes  me  feel  like 
should  be  home  with  a  shawl  and  a  hot-wat 
bottle." 

"Woman's  place  is  in  the  home,"  sa 
J.  C.  in  a  monotone. 

"Home,  my  eye!"  said  his  wife.  "Pai 
this  is  the  third  time  this  week.  Last  night 
was  a  plumbing  person,  and  the  night  befc 
a  dinner  for  somebody  who  has  loads  of  doc 
knobs." 

"Finish  hardware,  dear,"  said  J.  C.  "N 
just  doorknobs." 

"Well,  whatever  they  were.   I  thought 
you  wanted  doorknobs  you  just  called 
and  they  sent  them  along — but  no." 

"These  are  strange  times,"  said  J.  C.  I 
leaned  toward  Steve.  "It's  worse  than 
thought,  Steve.  I  had  Barret  and  Lyn 
check  that  clause  on  the  completion  da 
Charley  Barret  says  it's  as  rigid  as  the  de 
of  the  South  Dakota.  We're  definitely  co 
mitted.     If    we    don't    get    this    lumb 

well " 

{Continued  on  Page  112) 
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JANE  WYMAN  starring  in  "JOHNNY  BELINDA" 
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. . . . VOIR   NEW  REDROOM   IS   SHOWING! 


Compliments  will  come  your  way  when  your 
friends  eye  this  'FUNCTIONAL  BEAUTY" 


AT  last  you  can  have  it . .  .  a  new  maple  bed- 
il  room  that  suits  your  personal  tastes  to  a  "T". 

You're  not  limited  to  the  usual  choice  from  only 
a  few  pieces.  Instead,  there  are  more  than  a  dozen 
functional  units.  Many  of  them  comhine. 
Take  several,  and  make  just  the  piece  you  need. 
A  roomy  vdnity.  A  smart  buffet.  A  convenient, 
practical  bookcase.  Every  one  of  them  a  personal 
creation  all  your  own. 

You  can  have  as  much  or  as  little  drawer  space  as 
you  need.  You  can  combine  these  adaptable  units 
to  fit  any  wall  space,  large  or  small. 

And  what  style!  Here's  all  the  quaint  charm  of 
colonial  maple  ...  combined  with  functional 
efficiency  and  straightline  design  to  meet  today's 
streamlined  living. 


You  get  Permanized*  construction,  too.  That's 
Mengel's  name  for  their  exclusive  method  of 
building  fine  furniture.  Joints  and  veneers  in  your 
Mengel  Permanized  Furniture  will  never  come 
apart  in  any  climate  . .  .  damp  or  dry,  hot  or  cold. 

See  this  lovely  furniture.  ^  ou'll  love  the  mellow- 
finish  of  the  solid  maple.  ^  ou'll  praise  the 
functional  versatility.  You'll  be  grateful  for  the 


tuu>?.ecL 


ENCEL 


Permanized  construction  that  keeps  each  piece 
sound  and  beautiful. 

^nd,  when  you  see  the  price  tag,  5  ou'll  know  \un\  e 
found  a  bargain. 

For  help  in  planning  your  personal  bedroom, 
send  Kid  with  the  coupon  for  your 
copy  of  Mary   Adam's  new  booklet,  "Let's 
Plan  a  Bedroom   V round  You." 


M  \UY  ADAM 

The  Mengel  Company,  Dept.  177 

Louisville  I,  Kentucky 

Enclosed  is  lOf.  Please  send  me  N"in 
new  booklet,  "Let's  Plan  a  Bedroom 
iround  Ypu"  (If  \<>u  live  outside 
Continental  I  .  S.,send  25*.) 


«Reg.  V.  S.  Pat.  Off.  Copyright  1948.  Tlio  Mongol  Company 
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Corduroy  stays  picture-pretty 
when  it's 


A    Youth.Cuild 

dr'tgrl  w  Jmlliiird 
Zephyroy.  For  Hit 
of  starts  featuring 
it,  utile  to  A.  D. 
Juillmrd  &  Co.. 
Inc..  40  K^esl  40th 
St..  New  York 
IH.  A'.   >. 


Juilliard  zephyroy,  the  wonderful  combed 
yarn  corduroy,  stays  smart  and  pretty 
throughout  busy  days  and  gala  evenings! 

Kitten-soft  Zephyroy  is  Sanforized*  for 
permanent  fit.  Its  luscious  colors  are  vat- 
dyed  to  retain  their  freshness  in  the  sun 
and  at  the  cleaners. 

Look  for  the  Juilliard  Zephyroy  label 
whenever  you  shop  for  corduroy  fashions. 
Available  by-the-yard,  too.  in  22  shades. 


JuiHiard 

VAT-SYEO  SANFCCI/tS 

►Residual  shrinkage   I'"-"  than   1% 
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formance  of  your  Sew-Gem.  Beginners  and 
accomplished  dressmakers  alike  enjoy  easier 
sewing  and  professional-like  results  with  this 
MODERNIZED  sewing  machine.  Sew-Gem 
brings  you  the  finest  in  sewing  machine 
tradition  .  .  .  plus  features  of  advanced 
mechanical  design.  New  convenient  right 
hand  bobbin  and  lifetime  silent  chain  drive 
are  exclusive  with  Sew-Gem. 

Stitch  for  stitch  .  .  .  whether  mending  or 
creating  a  chic  new  frock,  you  will  find 
Sew-Gem  your  faithful  servant. 

Four  dcuble-dury  models  .  .  .  handsome 
walnut  veneer  cabinet,.  Secretary  desk 
writing  desk  .  .  .  occasional  table 
.  .  .  electric  portable.  See  the  Sew-Gem 
at  your  dealer  or  write  direct. 

-ACTU.M    I«LUSIVtt»     .t 


1jo*k  Placed*.  ^ 

NAME  TAPES 

AT  NOTION    COUNTERS    EVERYWHERE 


50  NEW  BOXES 
CHRISTMAS -EVERYDAY 

'     CARDS  AMD  STATIONERY 


llintj    line.     Many    unusual    assortments. 

in.,  Carol,  Americana,  Etchine.  "Flocked" 
il  Stationery,  others.  Profits  to  100%. 
ua.  spi-i  i.iiiuonrv--.i\  Inaorlera.  E  xperience 

i...  iry.WnlelodaylorChrislin.i  1. ,.,„!.  , 
...nrtment  on  approval  and  FREE  SAM. 
PLES  S  different  Name  Imprinted  I  hrist. 
mas  Card  linea,  Personal,  Horal  Stationery. 

ELMIRA  GREETING  CARD  CO. 
Dept.  M-45,  Elmira,  New  York 


POISON 
IVY 


OAK 

or 

SUMAC 


j***6 


Science  has  discovered  an  excellent 
new  treatment  for  ivy,  oak  and  sumac 
poisoning.  It's  gentle  and  safe,  dries  up 
the  blisters  in  a  surprisingly  short  time, 
often  within  24  hours.  At  druggists,  59f 

-k  IVY-DRY 

M/d.  by  IVY  Corp.,  Montclair,  N.  J. . 

REMOVE  HAIR 

I    No  Razor         OC 
No  Chemicals    LJ* 

Remove  leg  hair,  arm  hair,  face 

hair.     Stop    stubby   regrowth. 

Money-back  guaranteed  results.  No 

odor.  End  unsightly  hair  now.  Get 

Baby  Touch  Hair  Remover  today  at 

DRUG  OR  DEPARTMENT  STORES 

Or,  send  25<  for  one  Baby  Touch  Pad  (Five 

for  $1  00).  Mittens  with  two  sides  only  3S< 

or  Three  for  $1.00. 


BRBV    TOUCH 

HAIR       REMOVER       COMPANY 


(Continued  from  Page  1 10) 

"Let's  talk  about  something  pleasant," 
said  Steve.  "Like  train  wrecks.  .  .  .  Oh-oh, 
is  this  the  source  of  supply?" 

"Yes,"  said  J.  C,  looking  around.  "And 
it's  going  to  be  as  bad"as  I  thought." 

Steve  and  J.  C.  stood  up  abruptly  and 
turned  toward  the  headwaiter,  who  was 
leading  a  large  man  and  a  small,  but  ener- 
getic, woman  toward  the  table.  In  a  moment 
of  doubt  Marybeth  started  to  push  back  her 
chair. 

"No,  no,  moon  child,"  said  Pamela,  plac- 
ing a  toe  firmly  on  her  foot.  "Ladies  don't 
stand.  Tomorrow,"  she  murmured,  "pigtails 
again." 

"No-o!"  quavered  Marybeth,  raising  her 
hand  protectively  toward  the  upswept 
hair-do. 

The  introductions  were  completed  with 
just  the  right  touch  of  confusion.  The  Hark- 
ness  family  was  obviously  out  for  the  evening 
and  determined  to  let  nothing  interfere  with 
their  having  a  good  time. 

"Chip  will  be  along  in  a  minute,"  said 
Mrs.  Harkness.  She  raised  her  eyes  heaven- 
ward. "That  boy!  He's  decided  he  wants  a 
plane,  and  salesmen  have  been  tearing 
through  our  suite  all  day." 

"A  plane?"  said  Helen  Kingery.  "Isn't  he 
a  little  young?" 

"  Hah ! "  boomed  Harkness  senior.  "  Down 
where  we  come  from,  Mrs.  Kingery,  they 
start  young.  Chip's  been  driving  a  car  for 
the  last  six  years — ever  since  he  was  twelve. 
Smashes  'em  up  as  fast  as  I  buy  'em.  Kid's 
crazy  about  anything  mechanical.  Quite  a 
boy." 

"Yes,"  said  Helen  and  Pam  simultane- 
ously. "He  must  be." 


"We  couldn't  keep  him  in  school,"  sai 
Mrs.  Harkness.  "He's  very  impulsive,  an! 
every  time  something  went  wrong  the' 
blamed  Chip.  We  simply  decided  he'd  be  f; 
better  off  not  going  to  college." 

"Can't  say  college  did  a  lot  for  me, 
roared  Harkness  senior.  "Made  my  pil' 
without  worrying  about  who  signed  th' 
Treaty  of  Ghent.  Here's  the  boy  now,  by  tl 
way." 

Thrusting  through  the  crowd  came  a  tal 
thin  youth  in  white  mess  jacket,  maroon  til 
wine-colored  sash  and  knife-edged  trouser 
He  nodded  absently  at  the  introductions  an 
waited  until  the  waiter  had  adjusted  h 
chair.  Flipping  open  a  wallet,  he  casual] 
passed  a  bill  over  his  shoulder.  "Buy 
house,"  he  said  wearily. 

"Chip,  dear,"  his  mother  called  across  tl 
table,  "you  haven't  excused  yourself  to  M 
Kingery  for  being  late." 

Chip,  dear,  mumbled  an  indifferei 
apology.  His  eyes  roamed  the  room  res 
lessly,  came  back  to  the  table,  and  fixe 
suddenly  on  Marybeth.  Without  changir 
expression,  he  managed  a  long,  low  whist 
and  stood  up. 

Walking  carefully  around  the  table,  1 
tapped  Steve  on  the  shoulder. 

"Pardon  me,  sir,"  he  said,  "but  the: 
seems  to  have  been  a  mistake  in  the  seatir 
arrangements.  Could  you  be  persuaded  i 
change  places?"  He  looked  at  Marybe? 
from  another  angle.  "I  don't  think  you' 
the  type,"  he  added. 

"  I'm  not,"  said  Steve  tonelessly.  "I'm h 
father." 

"Good  enough,"  said  Chip.  He  slid  in 
the  chair  and  leaned  toward  Marybeth.  "At 
I  had  this  figured  for  a  dull  evening."  Cas 
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6402. 
6521. 
2462. 
2500. 
2512. 
2447. 
2310. 
2517. 
2457. 
2163. 
2258. 


Vogue  Design  No.  2524. 


6402 


6521 


Jacket,  12  to  20,  30  to  38;  50c. 

"Easy-to-Make"  skirt,  24  to  34;  40c. 

Suit,  4  to  12;  40c. 

"Easy-to-Make"  skirt,  2  to  12;  35c. 

Girl's  slacks,  3  to  14;  35c. 

Coat,  4  to  12;  40c. 

Boy's  suit,  4  to  10;  35c. 

One-piece  dress,  4  to  10;  40c. 

"Easy-to-Make"  smock,  3  to  10;  35c. 

Child's  overalls  and  jacket,  1  to  14;  40c. 

Boy's  or  girl's  coat  and   hat   (leggings    included   in    patter 

but  not  illustrated),  1  to  6;  50c. 

One-piece  dress,  4  to  10;  35c. 

Vogue  Design  No.  2454.  Pinafore,  2  to  10;  35c. 

Vogue  Design  No.  2519.  Jumper-dress  and  blouse, 
8  to  14;  35c. 

Vogue  Design  No.  2366.  Blouse,  2  to  12;  35c. 

Vogue  Design  No.  2326.  Suit  and  blouse,  4  to  12;  35c. 

Vogue  Design  No.  2455.  "Easy-to-Make"    one-piece 
4  to  12;  35c. 

Vogue  Design  No.  2526.  One-piece  dress,  4  to  10;  35c. 

Vogue  Design  No.  2450.  One-piece  dress,  4  to  12;  35c. 


2462  2500  2512  2447  2310  2517  2457  2163  2258 
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Clearer,  softer,  more  alluring  skin,  ra- 
diant new  tone  can  be  yours  when  you 
lather-massage  your  face  regularly  twice 
daily  with  Cuticura  Soap.  Fragrant, 
mild  Cuticura  Soap  contains  medical 
ingredients  many  skin  specialists  use. 
No  other  soap  can  match  it !  For  all- 
over  loveliness,  use  Cuticura  Soap  also 
for  your  daily  bath.  Follow  with  Cuti- 
cura Talcum  for  long-lasting  freshness 
and  protection.  Buy  Cuticura  prepara- 
tions at  drug  counters  everywhere. 

Cuticura 


$25? 


10  YOU  WANT 

Hr  lovely  Doehla  Christmas  and  All- 
usion Greeting  Cards,  Stationery, 
(3    Wrappings,   to  friends,   neighbors, 

co-workers.  30  different  assortments.  You 
make  $25  profit  on  only  50  $1  boxes.  NO 
EXPERIENCE  NEEDED-our  FREE 
BOOK  shows  you  easy  ways  for  any  begin- 
ner to  make  money  I  Write  for  2  sample 
boxes  on  approval.  If  friends  d«n*t  snap 
them  up.  return  at  our  expense.  HARRY 
DOEHLA  CO..  Dept.  L22.  Fitchburg.  Mats. 


Fl:  SAMPLES 

leautlful 
K"Name 

lprlnted" 
Clitmas  Cards 
■  I   them   at 
01    $1    for    2  5 


Pain  soothed  Promptly 

BOILS 

BROUGHT  TO  A  HEAD 


(_  Nature  often  causes  a  boil  to  come 
f  to  a  head  and  thus  ease  painful 
misery . .  BUT . .  doctors  agree  that 
m  st  heat  coupled  with  a  poul- 
■  action  helps  bring  boils  to  a 
bad  quicker.  An  easy,  practical 
Wr  for  you  to  apply  moist  heat 
t*  f  using  proven,  world-famous 

iWpnlogistine 


EDICATED  > 

IULTICE 

RESSING  J 


Helps  in  3  ways...l — 
eases  pain  and  tension 
...  2  —  softens  the  boil, 
relieving  soreness  . . .  3 — 
increases  blood  circula- 
tion, localizes  and  brings 
the  boil  to  a  head  quicker. 


JM 


tWANTEVJi 


EXTRA  MONEY 

FOR  YOU— Showing  Exciting  New 

CHRISTMAS  CARDS 


lautiful   New 

■>x  Assortments 

I  LINE!    21- 


ass'tph 


Just  show  friends,  neighbors  .  others 
maenificent  Personal  Christmas  Cards 
Sender's  name  imprinted.  Specially 
featuring  25  for  $1.60  and  26  for  $1.95. 
Orders  shipped  direct  to  custom - 
■btioDery.  many  ers.  Also  big  album  of  higher  priced 
■•"■■also...  De  Luxe  Personal  Cards.  Season's 
R.WI  Sensational  greatest  %-alues!  Extra  profits  showing 
■ported  English  19  thrilling  new  Christmas  and  Every- 
NaDkinsI  day  ass'ts.  including  gloriouB  21 -Card 
-  "Feature"  box.  Sells  for  $1— you  make 
■fit  up  to  50c.  Many  others.  SEND  NO  MONEY!  Just  rush 
jet  FREE  Samples  Personal  Cards  &  ■ '  Feature"  Box  on 
Oro.iniz.,tion,:  wv>.  f„r  Special  Fund  Ra-sing  P  an. 
*r  UCE  BBO  VK   INC..  DEPT   H-9t?2S  FIFTH  AVE..  HEW  T0RK10.  NT. 


ME 

DRESS 

TY STATE 


ally  he  extended  one  arm  around  the  back  of 
Marybeth's  chair.  "Let's  dance." 

Marybeth  tipped  her  chair  ever  so  slightly 
and  the  extended  arm  fell  on  empty  air. 
"You've  talked  me  into  it,  Mr.  Harkness," 
she  said,  and  stood  up  smoothly  while 
Pamela  held  her  breath. 

"Such  a  pretty  girl,"  glowed  Mrs.  Hark- 
ness. "Chip's  taken  on  so  much  polish  lately 
that  it  scares  me.  They  dance  beautifully 
together." 

"Yes,"  said  Pamela  vaguely.  "I  can't 
understand  it.  At  home  Marybeth  knocks 
over  everything  that  isn't  nailed  down." 

Waiters  placed  the  first  course  and  Mrs. 
Harkness  sighed  extravagantly.  "Of  course, 
we've  tried  to  give  Chip  everything  without 
spoiling  him.  Now  daddy's  starting  him  in 
the  firm  right  at  the  top  and  letting  him  make 
some  pretty  important  decisions." 

"Remarkable,"  breathed  Helen  Kingery, 
and  pressed  Pam's  toe  under  the  table. 

The  party  moved  smoothly  into  gear. 
Across  the  table,  Chip  and  Marybeth  ma- 
neuvered for  position.  The  nearest  available 
common  ground  was  the  dance  floor,  and 
their  squab  grew  colder  as  the  music  grew 
warmer.  After  the  third  set  Chip  seemed  to 
be  moving  on  the  edge  of  a  trance.  "This  is 
heaven,"  he  said.  He  disappeared  from  the 
table  and  returned  with  an  orchid  in  a  plastic 
box. 

"Thanks,"  said  Marybeth  calmly,  and 
pinned  it  in  her  hair. 


^  With  ice  cream  plentiful  again, 
™  you  may  be  frequently  going  to 
the  soda  fountain  for  a  "sundae." 
Perhaps  you  have  wondered  at  the 
odd  name.  It  seems  that  about 
1875  Evanston,  Illinois,  passed  a 
regulation  forbidding  the  sale  of 
ice-cream  sodas  on  Sunday.  Some- 
one thought  of  serving  ice  cream 
with  sirup,  but  no  soda  water.  This 
"Sunday  soda"  soon  became  popu- 
lar, and  on  weekdays  plenty  of 
customers  asked  for  "Sundays." 
The  city  fathers  objected  to  naming 
the  dish  after  the  Sabbath,  so  the 
spelling  was  changed — and  "sun- 
dae" it  has  been  ever  since! 

—  WEBB  B.  GARRISON. 


Five  minutes  later  a  surprised  cigarette 
girl  disposed  of  her  entire  quota  of  carnations 
for  the  evening.  "  I  love  to  do  it,"  said  Chip. 
"Anything  else  you  want?  "  His  arm  dropped 
on  the  back  of  the  chair  and  this  time  it 
stayed  there.  Marybeth  smiled  serenely. 
Pamela  tore  a  small  corner  from  her  hand- 
kerchief. 

"Chip  is  so  thoughtful,"  sighed  his  mother. 
"Of  course,  he's  had  his  own  checking  ac- 
count for  years.  We  believe  he  can  handle  his 
own  money." 

Handling  isn't  the  word,  thought  Pamela. 
He  barely  touches  it. 

Over  coffee,  the  subject  of  lumber  was 
gently  introduced  into  the  conversation. 
J.  C.  thoughtfully  brought  it  up  and  then, 
with  a  magnificent  display  of  nonchalance, 
changed  the  topic.  Inwardly  rigid,  Steve 
acted  his  part  and  kept  bringing  back  the 
subject.  At  peace  with  the  world,  the  lumber 
king  smiled  and  surveyed  the  long  ash  on  his 
cigar. 

"Well,  gentlemen,"  he  said  finally,  "it 
really  isn't  up  to  me.  Chip,  here,  is  sales 
manager.  What  he  says  goes.  I  believe  in 
letting  the  boy  have  some  responsibility." 

At  the  mention  of  his  name  Chip  turned 
dreamily  from  Marybeth.  "What's  up?"  he 
asked. 

"Mr.  Kingery's  firm  needs  some  lumber, 
Chip.  Around  a  hundred  thousand  feet— 
mostly  flooring.  It's  up  to  you." 

Chip  tilted  his  head,  half  shut  one  eye  and 
pondered.  Suddenly  he  turned  to  Marybeth. 
"What  do  you  think,  dreamboat?  The  men 
need  a  little  lumber.  Think  we  ought  to  let 
'em  have  it?" 

Pamela  shut  her  eyes.  When  she  opened 
them  Marybeth's  shoulder  was  snuggled 
securely  against  the  white  mess  jacket.  The 
(Continued  on  Page  115) 


Yours  it  i lit  Lite  Bra's  "Figure-Type"9 Fit 

Here's  why  —  each  of  Life  Bra's  nine  separately  designed  pieces  is  changed 
in  proportion  not  only  for  size  and  cup  width,  but  for  every  variation  in 
your  exact  figure  type!  Be  fitted — see  the  difference  instantly! 


7  0      l  jT)  tite  Bras  from  $1.25 
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^EYE-GENE 

RelievesTIREDEYES  ...SECONDS! 


Wonderful  EYE-GENE!  Just 
two  drops  in  your  eyes  that  are 
tired  or  irritated  from  wind, 
glare,  Overwork,  lack  of  sleep, 
reading,  driving  or  movies -will 
relieve,  rest,  refresh,  clear  them 
in  seconds.  Use  it  every  day. 
EYE-GENE  is  safe  and  gentle. 
25c,  6CW,  and  $1.00  in  handy 
eye-dropper  bottles 
at  Druggists  ^jf?  »y  "w^j^ 
everywhere.  /^Guaranteed  by  °*^ 
Insist  on  \  Good  Housekeeping  y 
EYE-GENE! 


Relieved,  rested, 
cleared  the  next! 
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New  improved^ 
Skat  chases 
mosquitoes, 
biting  flies, 
gnats  and  chiggers 
before  they  bite. 
NEW  GOVERNMENT 
6-2-2  FORMULA! 
3-HOUR  PROTECTION 
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SHEBA    .  .  .  A    BEAUTY! 
Your  link  fo  style 
In  black  sueded  leather. 

Mrs.  DPR.  of  Bedford.  Iowa  writes: 
'Only  you  can  fit  my  II  aaaa  foot.' 
SH0ECRAFT  nationally  famed  Filth  Avenue  shoes  are 
chosen  by  style-and-auality-minded  'Tall  Gals'.  Per- 
feet  fit  means  better  wear.  A  trial  convinces.  Get  your 
copy  of  our  FREE  BOOKLET  L  J  TODAY.  Smart 
styles!  All  siies!  Any  pair  sent  on  a  10  day  money- 
back  guarantee  if  unworn.  Prompt  REFUNDS.  When 
ordering  send  check  or  money-order.  Charge  accounts 
invited.  SHOECRAFT  shoes  are  sold  direct  ONLY. 
Special.  TALL  GALS  Extra,  extra  Long  Nylon  Stockings 
Sizes  IO'/j  to  12  —  Off-Black.  Taupe.  Toast.  Suntan  $1.95 

SHOECRAFT^ 

603  FIFTH  AVE.  •  NEW  YORK  17  S» 
All  sizes  2>/2  to  12  •  A  AAAA  to  C  iff 
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-guaranteed  against  moth  damage,  -for  5  years! 
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NASHUA  MlltS,   DIVISION    OF    TEXTRON    Inc., 

ALSO    MAKES    BLANKETS    OF    COTTON    AND    MIXED    FIBERS 


Imagine — a  beautiful,  warm  blanket  that  moths 
won't  eat!  You  can  forget  about  old-fashioned 
summer  moth  protection  when  you  own  a 
Nashua  Purrey7  blanket. 

This  "wonder"  blanket  is  the  result  of  years 
of  research  at  Nashua  Mills.  You'll  be  amazed 
at  its  lightness  and  warmth !  Tests  prove  a 
Nashua  Purrey  blanket  is  warmer  than  many 
costing  nearly  twice  as  much.  The  secret  is  a 
patented  blend**  of  scientifically  processed 
rayon  fibers  and  wool. 

You've  never  seen  such  rich  colors — each 
matched  with  wide,  rayon  satin  binding.  And 
they  cost  so  little! 

Leading  stores  throughout  the  country  fea- 
ture Nashua  blankets.  Ask  to  see  them  at  your 
favorite  store  today. 

**Patem  2,208,533  fReg.  U.  S.  Pat.  Off. 
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Only  Nashua 
gives  you  all  this 

*Money  back  if  your  Nashua 

Purrey  blanket  is  damaged 

by  moths  within  5  years 

Warmer  than  many  blankets 
costing  nearly  twice  as  much 

Deep,  "frosted"  nap — light 
as  a  cloud 

9  gorgeous  colors — and  white 
that  stays  white 

Rich  rayon  satin  binding 

Washable  in  mild  suds 

In  3  sizes:  72  x  84  —  $6.95 
72x90  — $7.95 
80x90  — $8.95 


$^95 


Only  7 


FOR  72"  x  90"  SIZE 


COMBED    PERCALE    AND    MUSLIN    SHEETS     •     INDIAN    HEADf    COTTON     •     SHOWER.    CURTAINS     •     HOME    FASHION   I 


inning  blond  head  tipped  back  and  her 

(!  s  half-closed. 

1  'Don't  be  a  square,"  she  said  softly.  "Of 

d  rse  we'll  let  them  have  it." 
'hip  looked  across  the  table  and  grinned. 
's  a  deal,"  he  said.  "Just  to  make  it  legal 
ouldn't  object  to  something  on  account." 
Naturally,"  answered  Steve  and  J.  C.  in 
breath.  A  pen  scratched  across  paper  and 

ijfl  passed  over  a  check.  "That  should  hold 

hip  accepted  the  check  carelessly.  "How 
jcfyou  like  that,  kid?"  he  asked  Marybeth. 

ve  thousand  bucks  just  like  finding  it." 
pi  stuffed  the  check  into  his  wallet.  "What 
Hicket,"  he  said.  "Let's  dance." 

'he  evening  coasted  to  a  successful  finish. 
T  party  came  out  into  the  clear,  warm 
•lit  with  a  silver  moon  riding  high. 
Ill  have  my  car,"  said  J.  C.  "Suppose 
llrop  you  at  your  hotel?" 
J I  No  thanks,"  said 
«;.  Harkness.  "It's 
Hi  a  lovely  night 
■J  only  a  step.  We'll 
l|lk.    Coming, 


LAlHi.-'  no 

"Nothing,  Mrs.  Patch.    N.  all. 

Good  night  and  thanks  for  evei  The 

door  closed  on  Mrs.  Patch  and  a  deadly 
silence. 

"Well,"  said  Steve  finally,  "no  use  worry- 
ing." 

"Oh,  Steve,"  groaned  Pamela.  "Why  did 
we  ever  let  her  go?  Of  all  the  stupid,  idiotic 
things.  Why  didn't  you  stop  them?" 

"Stop  them?  How  could  I  without  throw- 
ing myself  under  the  wheels  of  the  cab?" 

"My  baby,"  said  Pamela.  "My  little 
baby  out  alone  with  that— that  yourif. 
timber  wolf." 

"I,  for  one,  am  not  going  to  worry,"  saic 
Steve,  pacing  rapidly  up  and  down  the  floor 
"After  all,  Marybeth  is  sensible." 

Silence  fell.  A  deep-blue  silence.  An  occa- 
sional car  whirred  up  the  street  and  passed 
Aeons  later,  tires  scraped  the  curb  and  foot- 
steps tripped  rapidly  up  the  steps  and  across 
the  porch.  Marybetl 


•     •••••••• 


I  jttention  suddenly 

ibed  on  Chip  and 

Ifybeth.  The  lum- 

bqheir,  leaning  close 

fiOVlarybeth  at  the 

fa  nd  of  the  canopy, 

led  up. 

If  (Toddle     along, 

Is,"    he    said. 

ilfc're  going  for  a 

■t  ride  in  the  park." 

■No,"  said  Pamela 

.■tenly  and  a  little 

Uy.  T  mean  it's — 

■L    it's     awfully 

US'  She  looked  at 

«e  desperately. 

■pes,"  said  Steve  weakly 

jrey  late.  That  is " 

llirkness  chuckled  amiably.  "Wouldn't 
ni  i  being  young  myself  on  a  night  like 
In' 

i  cab  whirled  up  and  the  Carmichaels 
12.  lied  in  frozen  silence  as  their  daughter 
ispeared  with  a  gay  little  wave  of  her 
ai. 

'/enty  minutes  later  Steve  let  Pamela  in 
he  ont  door.  Their  sitter,  Mrs.  Patch,  came 
utf  the  kitchen  where  she  had  been  having 
liit  snack. 

'I'he  twins  were  wonderful,  Mrs.  Car- 
liuel,"  she  said.  "Not  a  whimper  out  of 
le.  They  sleep  like  little  logs." 

'hat's  fine,"  said  Pamela  dully. 

^s.  Patch  looked  at  her.  "Something 
re;,  Mrs.  Carmichael?  You  look  a  little 
ad." 


tyw&  Wit/i  Moe/rt 


By  R.  II.  Grenvllle 

They  race  together  through  the 
park, 

The  golden  sister  and  the  dark, 
Blue  eyes  and  hazel  equally 

Intent  upon  a  wavering  arc, 
Being  too  young  as  yet  to  know, 

Unless  some  elder  tell  them  so, 
How,  faster  than  their  flying  feet 

The  days  of  childhood  go. 

•     •••***•• 


"It's  really 


swept  into  the  room 
tossed  her  wrap  ir 
the  general  directior 
of  a  chair,  stepped 
out  of  her  slippers 
and  slid  onto  the  pi- 
ano bench. 

"Hi,  everybody," 
she  said  through  a 
yawn.  "Creepers,  am 
I  sleepy!" 

Pamela  walked 
slowly  across  the 
room.  "Baby,"  she 
said,    "are    you    all 

right?  I  mean " 

Marybeth  looked 
up  wide-eyed.  "All 
right?  Why,  mother, 
of  course  I  'm  all  right. " 
She  reached  up  and 
unpinned  the  orchid. 
"Mother,  do  you  suppose  if  I  put  this  in  the 
refrigerator  it'll  keep  for  the  prom?" 

"Maybe,"  said  Pamela.  "Marybeth,  what 
did  you  do  with  that  awful  boy?" 

"Do  with  him?  I  told  him  to  get  lost. 
Mother,  wasn't  he  an  incredible  drip?"  She 
stood  up  and  started  for  the  kitchen.  Pamela 
followed  doggedly. 

"He  won't  be  back,  will  he,  Marybeth? 
I  mean,  did  he  try  to  make  another  date?" 
Marybeth  opened  the  refrigerator  and 
stood  pensively  taking  inventory.  "Huh-uh," 
she  said.  "  I  told  him  I  was  only  fourteen  and 
he  lost  interest.  I'm  starved.  Mother,  can  I 
have  this  piece  of  lemon  pie?" 

From  the  doorway  Steve  yawned  sud- 
denly and  expressively.  "I,  for  one,  am  go- 
ing to  bed." 

Pamela  pivoted  slowly  and  started  toward 
him.  "And  I  for  two,"  she  said,  "before  my 
knees  give  out."  THE  end 


THIS  ROOM  FOR  $ 395.14  AT  AUCTION 

(Continued  from  Page  106) 


g  to  see  that  it  isn't  lumpy,  an  indi- 
of  cheap  quality  when  new.  Well-made 

,  even  when  old,  will  retain  their  smooth 

The  webbing  may  have  to  be  replaced, 
amateur  can  do  this  satisfactorily, 
big  green  club  chair  cost  $6.00,  and 
ric  to  cover  it  came  to  $13.00.  We  up- 
ed  it  ourselves,  but  a  slip  cover  would 

r  quite  as  satisfactorily  and  be  a  bit 

ouble.   If  new,  such  a  chair  would  sell 

11  over  $100.00. 
Italian-style  armchairs,  for  $12.00 
ad  their  tops  cut  down  to  modernize 
and  were  slip-covered  in  coral  to  use 
'  .  The  fabric  came  to  $28.00,  so  that 
otal  cost  of  $52.00  we  had  two  chairs 
couldn't  be  duplicated  for  $200.00. 
sofa  is  about  twenty-five  years  old, 
well  made  we  had  only  to  plump  the 
ns  before  upholstering  it.  We  put  the 

hintz  right  on  over  the  original  wool 
after  giving  it  a  good  shampoo, 
uying  a  sofa  to  do  over  at  home,  choose 
th  simple  square  lines,  for  it  is  easier  to 
dand  stays  in  style  longer.  A  new  sofa  of 
:  quality  would  sell  for  $250.00  in  mus- 

Ht  this  one  cost  only  $27.50  at  auction. 


., 


Our  tables  are  made  from  really  out-of- 
date  old  ones.  The  tops  were  very  handsome 
walnut  and  mahogany,  scratched  a  little  and 
covered  with  old  varnish  put  on  over  dirt. 
We  removed  the  objectionable  finish  and 
sanded  them  to  smoothness,  revarnishing 
evenly  and  rubbing  down  with  pumice  and 
linseed  oil.  We  took  off  the  old  pedestals, 
which  gave  them  a  dated  look,  and  bought 
new  legs. 

'  Did  you  know  that  you  can  buy  all  styles 
of  table  legs  at  the  retail  lumber  stores  in 
cities  and  big  towns?  You  go  in  and  pick  out 
what  you  need,  just  as  if  you  were  buying 
groceries.  These  stores  also  have  knobs, 
moldings  and  other  helps  for  the  amateur 
handy  man.  Legs  cost  from  $1.00  up,  accord- 
ing to  style  and  ornament.  You  finish  them 
yourself. 

The  long  console  in  the  window  is  made 
from  the  leaves  of  an  old  dining  table  which 
cost  $12.00.  with  $4.00  more  for  new  legs.  It 
would  be  a  custom  job  if  new,  costing  at  least 
$150.00. 

The  carpet  is  new,  for  it  pays  to  get  the 
first  year's  wear  out  of  a  carpet  yourself. 
There  are  good  carpets  to  be  had  at  auction 
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Miracle  deodorant  speeds  a\\a 
your  perspiration  worries ! 


ETIQUET  actually  ends  under-arm 
perspiration  odor— safely— surely ! 

ETIQUET- made  by  specially 
patented  formula  —  really  checks 
under-  arm  perspiration ! 

FLUFFY-LIGHT  AND  SOOTHING- 

Etiquet  goes  on  easily  —  disappears 
in  a  jiffy!  No  gritty  particles! 

MORE  ECONOMICAL  TO  BUY- 

Etiquet  won't  dry  out  in  the  jar! 

NO  DAMAGE  TO  CLOTHING 

when  you  use  Etiquet  — famous 
cloth-test  proves! 

COPR    I94B  LEHN   a  FINK  PRODUCTS  CORP. 


THE  SAFE-AND-SURE 
DEODORANT 
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WHY...  I  smoke  Chesterfield 

(FROM  A  SERKS  OF  STATEMENTS   BY  PROMINENT  TOBACCO  FARMERS) 


/  am  at  the  auction  sales  practically 
every  day  and  Ligyett  &  Myers  buy 
the  best  cigarette  tobacco  grown  in 
this  section. 

I  am  a  Chesterfield  smoker.  So  put 
me  down  for  that.  It's  a  good  cigarette 
and  I  like  it. 


FARAAER-WINTERVIUE,  N.C. 


Better  tasting     Cooler  smokijvg 
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Henry  and  Vera  Rood,  of  Wahoo,  Nebr.,  worked 
off  a  $12,800  mortgage  in  6  years  instead  of  40. 


For  farmers  in  the  state 

that  rrthe  weather 

runs,"  the  soil  is 

both  a  way  of 

life  and  a  livelihood. 


PHOTOS —  ESTHER  BUBLEY 


by  HARLAN   MILLER 

WHEN  the  poker  stirs  up  the  embers  in  the  twenty-year-old  gray- 
enameled  kitchen  range  at  the  Rood  farmhouse,  the  hand  on  the 
poker  is  Vera  Rood's,  not  her  husband's.  She  stuffs  in  some  corncobs  and 
scurries  back  to  bed,  for  it  is  6  o'clock  on  a  cold  winter  morniri" 

'Daddy  loves  that  last  fifteen  minutes  in  bed  so  much,"  she  confesses  a 
little  guiltily,  "that  I  just  let  him  sleep." 

When  a  louder  clank  and  clangor  float  up  from  the  furnace  in  the  cellar 
at  6:15,  that's  Henry.  By  the  time  the  four  children  leap  to  the  hot-air 
registers  or  huddle  around  the  stove  to  dress,  there'll  be  warmth  in  the  air. 
Thus  the  Rood  family  goes  into  action  as  a  team: 

At  6:20  son  Don,  the  blond  17-year-old  six-footer,  hits  the  cold  linoleum. 
In  ten  minutes  he  meets  his  father  in  the  cow  barn. 

By  6:30  Vera  is  back  in  the  kitchen.  In  a  few  minutes  merry-eyed, 
round-cheeked  Marjorie  Anne,  with  dimples  and  the  cutest  tilted  nose  in  the 
township,  is  downstairs  too.  She  was  14  a  month  after  she  became  a  fresh- 
man at  Wahoo  (Nebraska)  High  last  autumn.  If  she  doesn't  need  the  time 
with  her  books  she  helps  her  mother  get  breakfast  and  pack  four  lunches. 
Until  7  o'clock  the  two  youngest  will  remain  curled  up  in  the  big  double 
bed  in  the  southwest  bedroom  upstairs.  Sound  sleepers,  like  all  the  Roods, 
they  haven't  heard  the  clanking  and  the  bustle  of  early  morning.  Then 
comes  the  inevitable  summons.  Norma  brushes  her  blond  hair  with  13- 
year-old  awareness,  alert,  withdrawn  and  watchful  as  a  fawn.  The  youngest, 
7-year-old  Deanna,  is  last  out  of  bed  in  winter.  She  is  the  family  darling, 
the  sitter  in  every  lap,  a  self-assured  but  elusive  pixy. 

At  7:15  the  milkers  are  back  from  the  barn.  Vera  takes  the  glasses  off 
Henry's  thin,  bony  nose,  wipes  the  mist  off  carefully,  puts  them  back  on 
for  him;  he  hardly  notices.  They  sit  down  to  their  well-earned  breakfast. 


>     M 
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Hi  n  session:  Deanna  Rood  is  the  family  sleepyhead  but,  at  7,  has  learned 
to  follow  the  rule  that  chores  belong  to  everyone.  Gathering  eggs — about 
.").">  u  day     and   helping    out    with    the   dishes   are   her   current    specialties. 


Cleanup  campaign:  Deanna  takes  a  scrubbing  in  washtub  near  the  kitchen 
stove.  Because  new  machines  mean  increased  income,  Roods  have  waited 
to  modernize  their  home  and  spent  most  of  their  savings  on  farm  equipment. 


Though  Roods  have  two  cars,  Bess  is  preferred  conveyance  when  Marj  does 
postal  duty  on  mud-blocked  Nebraska  roads.  \  star  member  of  the  4-H  Club 
and  top  date-rater  at  Wahoo   High,  she  plans  to  study  for  nursing  career. 

•     HOW    AMERICA    LIVES     • 


Farming's  a  family  enterprise — 
it  draws  us  all  together. 


?J 


In  summer  all  this  happens  forty  or  fifty  minutes  earlier,  but  less 
painfully;  on  Sundays,  perhaps  an  hour  later. 

The  Rood  family  is  worth  inspecting  as  they  eat  breakfast  around  the 
kitchen  table.  For  the  first  time  in  his  life  Farmer  Henry  Rood  is  a  $10,- 
000-a-year  man,  give  or  take  a  few  hundred. 

"We  grossed  $14,000  last  year,"  he  told  a  caller  recently,  "and  I  J 
guess  our  net  income  was  at  least  two  thirds,  or  around  $9333." 

Eight  years  ago  Henry  was  a  tenant  farmer.  All  he  owned  was  his  I 
furniture  and  some  pots  and  pans.  When  he  borrowed  $12,800  to  buy 
this  160-acre  farm,  he  got  forty  years  to  pay  it  off.  The  lean  thirties  had 
eaten  up  his  $2000  savings. 

"We  agreed  to  live  on  $1510  a  year,"  recalls  Henry.  "All  money  over 
our  expenses  was  to  go  on  the  mortgage." 

They  paid  it  off  in  six  years  instead  of  forty.  A  miracle  compounded 
of  war  and  high  prices,  good  crops  here  and  scarcity  abroad,  caught  him 
off  guard.  One  day  in  the  late  summer  of  1944,  when  Patton's  soldiers 
were  at  the  German  frontier,  their  good  fortune  dawned  on  them.   It 

"He  gets  absent-minded  around  machinery";  but  Don,  17,  would  rather  drive 
the  new  corn  picker  than  go  to  the  movies.  Last  year,  in  addition  to  work 
with  ^father,  he  rented  and  farmed  40  acres  on  his  own,  made  $1300  profit. 
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I|  It's  a  table  of  plenty  but,  remembering  the  "lean  '30's,"  Vera  holds  bought-food  bills  to  $45  monthly,  puts  up  400  jars  of  fruit  and  vegetables  each  summer. 


was  the  year  of  victory.  "We  suddenly  realized,"  Henry  likes  to  recall, 
"that  the  way  things  were  going,  with  good  crops  and  good  prices, 
we'd  pay  it  off  in  1946."  Their  hearts  soared. 

This  prophecy  came  true.  One  spring  day  in  1946  they  drove  into 
Wahoo,  made  the  final  payment,  and  got  the  papers.  They  looked  at  each 
other  almost  in  disbelief  and  were  too  dazed  to  celebrate.  Not  even  some 
pie  a  la  mode  at  the  neon-trimmed  City  Cafe  in  the  whitewashed  three- 
story  brick  building  on  the  main  street. 

Now  they  are  a  family  of  substance,  and  Vera  insists  that  Henry  put 
on  a  freshly  washed  pair  of  overalls  every  day.  They  own  a  farm  worth 
$32,000,  and  besides  that  they've  bought  more  than  $10,000  worth  of 
Government  bonds.  Henry  also  owns  six  neckties,  and  two  suits:  a  blue 
and  a  gray.    He  has  four  dress  shirts. 

Vera  figures  she  has  five  different  costumes  she  could  wear  away  from 
the  farm:  "My  suit  and  four  dresses."  Young  Don,  who  farms  40  rented 
acres  cornering  on  his  father's  farm,  netted  $1300  last  year  and  paid  $138 
income  tax.   He  has  a  new  suit,  a  handsome  sports  coat,  and  four  neckties. 

Horses  and  music  are  Norma  Rood's  hobbies,  with  Home  on  the  Range  the 
first  piece  she  learned  to  play.  Once  a  week,  she  and  her  mother  drive 
over  to  Wahoo  for  an  evening's  piano  workout  with  teacher,  Alice  Bader. 


"If  he  wears  a  necktie  to  school,"  explains  Marjorie,  giggling,  "some- 
body's sure  to  come  up  to  him  and  say  T  work  on  the  railroad,  I  pull  ties.' 
Then  they  yank  his  necktie  till  he's  almost  choked."  But  she  thinks  the 
boys  should  dress  up  occasionally.  Sometimes  they  do,  by  agreement, 
neckties  and  all.  "Then  they  look  real  snitzy!" 

At  this  high  praise  Don  wriggles  a  little. 

Marjorie,  who  is  pretty  enough  for  any  magazine  cover  as  the  All- 
American  girl,  boasts  the  big  wardrobe  of  the  family.  She  claims  fifteen 
separate  and  distinct  costumes.  This  variety  she  achieves  by  artful 
blending  of  sweaters,  skirts,  sweat  shirts,  slacks  and  blue  denims.  And 
dresses,  naturally.  She  has  a  figure  which  transforms  a  flannel  shirt 
worn  with  shirttail  hanging  out  into  a  Bendel  creation. 

After  breakfast  the  four  young  Roods  in  pairs  take  off  for  school  in 
opposite  directions.  Until  the  new  Chevrolet  four-door  sedan  finally 
arrived  this  spring,  after  eighteen  months  of  waiting,  Don  and  Marjorie 
walked  the  gravel  road  to  the  paved  highway  to  catch  a  ride  into  Wahoo 
with  friends.    But  now  they  drive  to  and  from  Wahoo  High  in  st%  le. 

Beauty — junior  grade:  the  largest  red  ribbon  on  Norma's  mirror  was  won 
11  years  ago  in  the  Saunders  County  "better  baby"  contest.  Other  prizes 
are  for  her  sewing  prowess.    Says  mother:  "She'll  make  a  good  farm  wife." 
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"Today,  we  don't  have  to  budget  every  chocolate  bar. 


?? 


"We  hate  to  miss  church."   But  demands  of  farm  life  often  mean  7-day  work 
week  for  senior  Roods.  Marj  is  leader  in  Wahoo  Methodist  youth  fellowship. 


Shopping  in  Wahoo:  good  crops  make  farmers  good  customers.  In  1940,  Henry 
was  tenant  farmer,  living  on  11500  a  year.    Now,  net  income  is  over  $9000. 

Recipe  for  a  happj   evening:  Chinese  checkers  and  chocolate  cake.    Roods 
are   "great   for  visiting,"  like  to   have   company  in  at  least  once  a  week. 


Eight-party  line  is  better  than  til 
paper  for  gleaning  the  local  gossil 


in  the  1935  Chewy  coach  Don  has  in- 
herited from  his  dad. 

But  even  two  cars  haven't  solved 

the   transportation   problem   entirely. 

For  twenty-two  days  in  a  row  the  new 

sedan  couldn't  be  backed  out  of  the 

garage.  The  farmyard  was  a  bottomless 

mire.    (Henry   plans   to   pave   it   next 

year.)  And  the  old  Chewy  had  to  be 

left  half  a  mile  away  where  the  gravel  road  intersects  the  paved  U.  S.  hig 

way  No.  77  into  Wahoo.   Don  and  Marjorie  either  trudged  the  deep  mil 

and  ruts  or  cut  across  the  fields.    They  could  have  used  a  version  of  sno^ 

shoes  to  advantage. 

This  mud  road  incited  Henry  Rood  to  his  first  burst  of  extravagan 

He  has  spent  $300  of  his  own  money  grading  and  graveling  the  road  tl 

county  tries  vainly  to  maintain  from  his  farm  to  the  highway.  Now  he 

grimly  convinced  it'll  cost  more  money.  And  worth  it.  When  he  has  a  litt 

spare  time  he  drags  it  with  his  own  road  drag  attached  to  his  tractor. 
Like  so  many  farmers,  Vera  and  Henry  Rood  look  solemner  than  th> 

are.  Both  of  them  are  lean  and  thin  and  angular.  Like  so  many  wives  ai 

husbands,  they  have  come  to  resemble  each  other  a  little.  Vera  is  wii 

and  underweight.   Her  thin,  sympathetic  face  looks  at  you  with  deferen 

and  compassion  and  her  overstrained  eyes  seem  somber.  Henry,  who  is  ov. 

six  feet  tall,  tilts  his  head  back  to  gaze  at  you  thoughtfully.  These  two,  wi 

their  deceptively  serious  son  Don 
mind  you  of  Grant  Wood's  rollic 
friends  posing  in  American  Got 
solemnity  with  their  pitchforks  for  1 
famous  picture.  In  reality,  their  fac 
mask  a  natural  gaiety  and  a  talent  ffl 
quick  mirth,  gentle  and  never  violei 
Their  solicitude  and  sweetness  are  s- 
dom  in  repose. 

One  of  their  friends  recalls  a  typk 
example.    When   he   dropped   in   o 
morning  Vera  was  complaining  sweet 
that  she  was  tired  of  that  untidy  pile! 
brush  seventy-five  feet  away  from  b 
kitchen  window. 
"It  ought  to  be  burned  today,"  she  suggested  meekly. 
"I'll  get  at  it  in  a  few  days,"  said  Henry.  "There's  a  lot  to  do." 
After  lunch  their  friend  happened  by  again  and  was  surprised  to  £ 

Henry  tending  the  big  brush  fire.  The  yard  was  tidied  up.  Henry  looked 

him  with  a  poker  face. 

"Never  underestimate  the  power  of  a  woman,"  he  said  quietly. 
Almost  all  their  arguments  (if  that  isn't  too  violent  a  word)  are  Strang* 

reversed:   She  argues  that  he  ought  to  have  his  way,  while  his  contenta 

is  that  her  way  is  better. 

In  the  younger  Roods,  the  three  daughters,  the  solemnity  is  abse> 

They  missed  the  rough,  lean  times  of  the  thirties,  or  can't  remember  the 
"It  was  doggoned  tough  going,"  Henry  Rood  told  a  visitor  recently.  "\ 

almost  went  under,  between  the  low 

prices  and  the  small  crops.  I  remember 

those  dry  years.  The  blackest  day  was 

March   4,    1933,    the   day   the   banks 

closed.  I  got  a  small  check  from  the 

grain  elevator.  We  went  to  buy  some 

groceries,  but  they  couldn't  cash  our 

check.  We  just  about  hit  bottom.  Our 

second  baby  was  on  the  way.    I  went 

back  to  the  grain  elevator  and  they 

gave  us  a  little  cash." 

All  told,  the  Roods— he  is  45  and 

she  40 — were  tenant  farmers  twelve 

years.  In  the  better  of  those  years,  they 

grossed  around  $2000.   In  the  worst 


Henry  and  his  barber  discuss  what's 
new  with  farm  products  and  prices. 


Dominoes  before  supper:  if  fathe'l 
tired,  Deanna  reads  him  Three  lie. 
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Four-o'clock  coffee,  like  the  Englishman s  tea,  is  a  must  custom  on  a  farm.  If  Henry  is  unable  to  come  home  for  his,  Vera  brings  it  out  to  the  fields. 


I  they  lived  on  less  than  $1000.  More  than  half  of  their  twenty  years  of 
marriage  was  like  that. 

"One  very  had  day,"  he  reminisced  over  afternoon  coffee,  "was 
the  day  I  took  Vera  to  Lincoln  General  to  have  her  tonsils  out.  At  the 
hospital  my  appendix  flared  up,  and  they  had  to  cut  it  out.  I'd  expected  to 
be  away  from  the  farm  three  hours  and  I  was  gone  three  weeks.  My 
brother  came  and  took  care  of  the  farm.  I  thought  I'd  never  get  those 
hospital  bills  and  doctor  bills  paid." 

Vera  still  winces  and  looks  agonized  when  they  remember  the  Novem- 
ber day  in  19  15  when  Henry  lost  the  three  middle  fingers  of  his  left  hand. 
His  mangled  hand  remained  tangled  in  the  gears  of  a  hoist  at  the  corncrib 
for  twenty  minutes  while  a  panicky  hired  man  fumbled  with  the  lever. 

"It  was  a  moment  of  carelessness,"  he  admits,  while  Vera  looks  at  him 
sympathetically.  "The  gears  of  the  wagon  hoist  caught  a  new  glove  and 
dragged  my  hand  in.  I  had  to  direct  my  helper  how  to  go  about  releasing 
me.  That  time  I  was  disabled  almost  three  months." 

Rood  has  at  least  nineteen  different  pieces  of  machinery  on  his  farm. 
Virtually  every  one  of  them  is  a  mantrap  unless  operated  with  extreme 


Henry  bones  up  on  farming  know-how  through  state  and  govt,  extension  services. 
"Extension"  okayed  tenant-purchase  loan  which  staked  him  to  land  he  owns. 

*    HOW    AMERICA    LIVES    • 
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•      HOW     \MI  ItH    \     LIVES      • 


At  daybreak  or  dusk— 

to  each  hour  its  own  labor. 


caution.  The  mechanized  farm  is  a  dangerous  place,  and  Henry  is  worried 
about  Don's  tendenc)  to  let  Ids  thoughts  wander.  He  reminds  Don  of  the 
gash  on  his  head;  the  gash  over  one  eye;  the  time  he  stuck  a  finger  into 
the  gears  of  the  washing  machine  (that's  almost  healed),  and  the  time  Don 
thrusl  lii>  foot  into  the  wheel  of  the  seeder. 

"And  remember  when  Norma  jumped  in  front  of  the  disk  harrow  when 
it  was  moving'.''"  reminds  Vera  with  a  shudder.  "If  she'd  missed  her  grip  it 
would  have  run  right  over  her."  t 

Frequentl)  Henrj  and  Vera  like  to  dwell  on  the  genesis  of  their  good 
fortune.  "We  owe  it  all  to  Extension,"  they  say,  and  their  tone  puts  a  big 
capital  E  on  extension.  By  Extension  they  mean  the  extension  services 
of  Saunders  County,  the  University  of  Nebraska  and  the  U.  S.  Depart- 
ment of  Agriculture.  Henry  freely  and  frankly  gives  these  services  all 
credit  and  gratitude  for  his  success.  (Continued  on  Page  156) 

No  more  dustbowls:  (Above)  Henry  goes  to  work  with  the  sun,  terracing  his  land  to  save  the  topsoil.  (Beloiv)  Marj  drives  coivs  home  for  evening  milking. 
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MORE    FREEZER 
SPACE 

pOUnd I   of    ice  cubM 

•ingle  freesiiuj '  Eat) 

to     ■•■1    Mill    lOO  ' 


FASTER    FREEZING 
lie  cubes  and  frozen 
desserts   in  a   hurr\  ! 
Wonderful   for  enter- 
taining ! 
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S-  A  .  0 


4lS 


4  surface  units  OK  3  sur- 
face units  and  deepwell — 
either  combination  in  a 
jill\  ,  and  both  on  tin 
same  range. 
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FREEZ'R 

LOCKER 

Freezes  and   preserves  a 

kinds  of  frozen  foods! 

Favorite  delicacies  in 

season  anil  out  ! 


Everywhere  women  are  singing  the  praises  of  the 
outstanding  features  that  distinguish  Gibson  Freez'r 
,>ocker-Fresh'ner  Lorker  refrigerators  and  Gibson 
iookall  Automatic  Electric  ranges!   .  .  .  Here,  truly, 

re  I  lie  modern  miracles — the, twin  wonders  of  kitchen 
jonvenience — you've  been  waiting  for.  Visit  your  near- 
ly Gibson  dealer  and  see  these  beauties  today — see  for 
[ourself  why  so  many  thousands  of  women  say  Gibsons 
iut-leature  and  out-perform  all  others!  Buy  Gibson  and 

ou'U  buy  the  best!   Models  for  every  need. 


ECONOMICAL 

Operates  on  just  a  Iriekle 

of  current — extra  power 

for  fast  freezing.  Only 

3  moving  parts. 


VEGETABLE 


CRISPER 


Holds  more  than  a 
week's   5uppl>       keeps 

vegetables  dewy-fresh  ! 


AUTOMATIC 

Cooks  entire   meals 

..  Inl,  you  do  some; 

thinp  el-e.   Ju-I    sit 

it  and  forget  it 
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EASY-REACH 

SHELVES 

Convenient   heights      no 

back-breaking  stooping. 

Full  width  and 

unobstructed  ! 


FRESH'NER 

LOCKER 

I  or  fresh   meal-,  fruil. 

vegetables.  Keeps  -alad* 

crispy-fresh.  Ketam- 

x  itamins 
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WAIST-HIGH 


BROILER 


Up  where 

at  it — not  down 


can  get 
the 


floor.  High-speed  ! 
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CONCEALED 

OVEN   VENT 

Helps  eliminate 

itike-slaiiied  "all- 


'^.*' 


l.s,,t.s>:"'"~ 


TWO 
COMPLETE   OVENS 


Banquet-size  for  i 


uplete 


ah 


f\tra  oven  large 


enough  for  most  rooking 
needs. 
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PORCELAIN-ON-STEEL 

FINISH 

Easy  to  clean-— acid-resisting. 

TOE-ROOM  at  bottom 

permits  you  to 


DRY 
STORAGE    BIN 

Capacity   well  iner  one 

bushel.  Tills  out  at  a  touch, 

Wonderful  for  crackers 

and  cereals ! 


GIBSON  HOME  FREEZER 
Upright  design  for  downright 
convenience.  Freezes  and 
store-  huge  quantities  of 
frozen  foods.  Hu>  when  pj  i'  ■ 
are  low  and  quality  high. 
Enjoy  favorite  delicacies  in 
season   or   out. 


GIBSON    REFRIGERATOR    COMPANY 


GREENVILLE,   MICHIGAN 


<:.  |i.m[Iii  f>48,  Clli. on  Rtfiifemor  Co 
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This  is  the  Fable  of  Mrs.  Gray 

and  the  WASHDAY  REBELUOH  .  .  . 

Mrs.  Gray  was  a  careful  housekeeper — except  on  WASHDAY. 
Any  SOAP,  real  or  imitation,  that  made  SUDS  suited  her.  .  .  . 

When  neighbors  whispered,  "TATTLE-TALE  GRAY,"  she  wasn't  worried. 
Even  when  best  friends  mentioned  FELS-NAPTHA  SOAP, 
she  ignored  them.  ... 

One  day  Mrs.  Gray  hung  out  her  HALF-CLEAN  WASH  and  went 
inside  to  REST.  Suddenly  she  looked  out  the  window — 
and  was  HORRIFIED!  ...  she  was  being  PICKETED'  Her  neglected 
clothes  demanded  BETTER  WASHING  CONDITIONS' 

Mrs.  Gray  hustled  the  INDIGNANT  PICKETERS  down  to  the  LAUNDRY, 
for  some  CM  ELECTIVE  BARGAINING.  Then  she  flew  to  the  phone. 
Ordered  LOTS  and  LOTS  of  FELS-NAPTHA.  In  a  RUSH.  .  .  . 

Next  day  Mrs.  Gray's  WASH  swung  gayly  on  the  LINE- 
CLEAN  and  WHITE — just  like  her  neighbors'! 

Moral — Don't  let  your  wash  line  become  a  pic\et  line. 
Change  to  go/den  Fels-T^aptha — bar  or  chips,  today. 


Golden  bar  or  Golden  chips- 


FELS-NAPTHA  banishesTattleTale  Gray" 


August,  1|H 


HOW  TO  CONQUER  SHY1ES 


X 
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"IKE  all  psychological  problems,  shy- 
ness may  be  the  result  of  a  variety  of 
causes.  Some  are  superficial,  and  rela- 
tively easy  to  change;  others  are  em- 
bedded deep  in  the  child's  personality. 

One  kind  of  shyness  is  a  natural  part  of 
growing  up.  A  typical  example  of  such 
J'  normal "  shyness  may  be  seen  in  the  baby 
a  year  or  a  year  and  a  half  old  who  cries 
and  clings  to  his  mother  when  a  stranger 
tries  to  be  friendly  with  him.  That  baby  is 
no  prbblem — he  is  simply  learning. 
He  no  longer  accepts  people  indis- 
criminately. He  wants  only  his  mother 
or  his  father. 

Another  kind  of  shyness  that  is  part  of 
the  growth  process  is  the  kind  that  arises 
from  lack  of  social  experience  in  the  pre- 
school years.  At  first,  the  baby's  social 
contacts  are  limited  pretty  much  to  his 
immediate  family.  It  is  only  gradually 
that  he  comes  to  accept  other  people  as 
friends,  that  he  learns  to  feel  safe  and 
happy  even  when  he  is  temporarily  away 
from  his  parents  or  his  home.  In  the  early 
years  the  child  stands  between  the  outside 
world,  with  its  attractions  of  new  friends 
and  new  adventures,  and  the  safe,  smaller 
world  of  home.  It  is  certainly  natural  that 
sometimes  he  should  hesitate  to  take  the 
step  away  from  the  known  to  the  un- 
known. 

If  a  child  continues  to  be  markedly 
timid  and  shy  when  (1)  he  is  four  or  more 
and  (2)  has  had  normal  opportunities  for 
pleasant  social  contacts,  or  (3)  has  other 
definite  problems  such  as 
bed  wetting,  nail  biting,  ■■■HBHB 
or  other  emotional  diffi- 
culties, or  (4)  has  a  his- 
tory of  problems  such  as 
tantrums  or  night  ter- 
rors, his  parents  are  wise 
to  seek  professional  help.      M^HHMM 

General  timidity  may 
occasionally  result  from  a  major  fright  in 
early  childhood.  The  youngster  who  has 
been  knocked  down  by  an  angry  dog  may 
at  first  be  afraid  only  of  animals.  In  time, 
however,  his  specific  fear  may  become  a 
generalized  anxiety  that  makes  him  un- 
easy and  shy  in  many  situations.  A  parent 
who  suspects  such  a  basis  for  timidity 
should  also  seek  professional  guidance. 

Deanna  Rood  is  an  excellent  example  of 
one  of  the  less  serious  types  of  shyness.  It 
was  because  of  her  timid,  retiring  ways 
that  the  editors  of  the  Journal  asked  me 
to  visit  the  Roods. 

I  visited  the  Roods  at  an  unusual  time. 
Seven-year-old  Deanna  was  just  recover- 
ing from  a  mild  case  of  chicken  pox.  Norma, 
thirteen,  had  come  down  with  a  full-blown 
case  the  day  before,  and  that  very  morn- 
ing Mrs.  Rood  had  noticed  some  tiny  but 
suspicious-looking  red  marks  on  Marjorie. 
Donald,  the  eldest  of  the  Rood  children, 
had  had  it  the  week  before. 

Mrs.  Rood  told  me  the  situation  as  we 
sat  in  the  kitchen,  which,  as  in  farm  homes 
all  over  the  country,  is  the  center  of  most 
of  the  activities  in  the  Rood  family. 

Donald  came  in  as  we  talked — a  good- 
looking,  poised  and  friendly  boy.  Then  we 
went  upstairs  to  see  the  girls.  Marjorie, 
her  mother  explained,  was  still  hoping  that 
she  could  go  to  the  school  music  festival 
that  night.  Marjorie  lay  in  bed  looking 
about  as  ill  as  a  fireman  waiting  for  an 
alarm.  She  greeted  us  cordially,  and 
chatted  with  complete  ease. 

In  the  next  room  Norma  and  Deanna  lay 
in  a  big  double  bed.  Deanna  was  there 
more  for  company  than  anything,  as  she 
was  allowed  to  get  up  if  she  felt  like  it. 
Norma  welcomed  us  and  said  she'd  be  de- 
lighted to  have  us  visit. 


^  Have  you  all  the  attributes 
^  you  are  looking  for  in  your 
friends? 

—  WARREN  HENRY  GOLDSMITH. 


Deanna  said  nothing.  She  looked  pla| 
ant  enough,  but  she  just  lay  there  and  em 
me  carefully.  After  the  genuine  natuj 
ness  of  the  three  older  children,  Deann| 
aloof  quietness  was  the  more  conspicud 
I  stayed  with  Norma  and  Deanna  wH 
Mrs.  Rood  had  to  go  down  to  put  sor 
thing  in  the  oven.  After  the  first 
words,  I  could  see  that  it  would  be  bi| 
tactless  and  useless  to  try  to  talk  direa 
to  Deanna  without  an  introductory  infl 
val.  I  noticed  that  she  had  a  book  n 
to  her  and  asked  if  she'd  like  me  to  rea 
story.  That  brought  a  very  prompt  i 
definite  "yes."  After  the  story  the 
mosphere  was  a  good  deal  less  chilly.  I 
Deanna,  though  she  smiled  and  answe 
questions,  still  confined  her  answers  t< 
monosyllable  if  possible,  as  if  she  felt  sa| 
when  she  limited  her  verbal  contact  w 
strangers  to  a  minimum. 

Norma  took  an  almost  maternal  intl 
est  in  her  little  sister.  We  talked  about  j 
puppy,  Skipper,  who  had  met  me  ga 
and  who  has  a  regrettable  fondness 
chasing' chickens.  We  talked  about  Ju 
the  doll,  and  about  school.  Rather,  Nor| 
and  I  talked  and  Deanna  listened  and  s 
"yes"  or  "no"  occasionally.  Mrs.  R« 
had  said  that  Deanna  loved  to  read,  sc 
last  I  asked  her  about  her  favorite  boc 
That  took  more  than  a  syllable  in  rerj 
and  it  seemed  difficult  for  Deanna  to  cc 
mit  herself  to  several  words  at  once. 

"You  liked  the  Bobbsey  Twins,  did 
you?"  Norma  suggested  gently,  and  1 

anna  was  able  to  ag 

with  a  nod. 

Later,  Mrs.  Rood  t 
me  that  as  a  baby  Dear 
had  been  the  easiest  ( 
of  all  the  children.  8 
had  had  no  feeding  di 
culties,  no  temper  t 
trums,  no  marked  fes 
She  had  been  outgoing  and  friendly  ui 
the  toddler  stage. 

When  Deanna  was  a  small  baby4 
three  older  children  were  delighted  by  h 
They  tended  to  spoil  her  and  to  make  a  j 
of  her.  We  must  remember  that  by  1 
time  Deanna  was  a  year  old,  the  ol< 
children  were  seven,  nine  and  elever 
from  a  baby's  point  of  view  they  m 
have  seemed  almost  like  grownups.  A 
as  so  often  happens  in  such  situations, 
Deanna  grew  older  and  began  to 
around  under  her  own  steam,  she  seen 
less  and  less  like  an  enchanting  pet  a 
more  like  something  of  a  nuisance.  1 
older  children  were  never  mean  to  I 
anna,  Mrs.  Rood  said,  but  they  tended 
boss  her  rather  than  to  coddle  her. 

"She's  had  too  many  bosses,"  M 
Rood  said.  "I've  always  thought  that  r 
a  lot  to  do  with  her  shyness." 

Deanna,  moreover,  was  in  a  situat: 
where  she  had  no  children  her  own  age 
play  with,  to  soften  the  impact  of  oil 
children  and  grownups.  There  were, 
course,  visits  to  and  from  other  famil 
with  young  children,  but  these  were  i 
sporadic  to  have  any  consistent  effe 
In  fact,  Deanna  had  no  regular  cont 
with  children  her  own  age  until  she  wi 
to  school  last  year.  But  there  wasn't  mi 
the  Roods  could  do  about  it. 

Deanna  is  not  shy  with  children— | 
deed,    she    is    pretty   bossy   with   tht 
Though  this  causes  Mrs.  Rood  some  slij  | 
embarrassment,  it  is  a  healthy  sign. 
Deanna  had  been  completely  beaten  doi 
she  would  not  dare  to  be  even  mildly 
gressive.   Deanna  is  doing  exactly  wha 
child  with  too  many  bosses  might  be 
pected  to  do:  she's  trying  the  same  t£\ 
nique  on  someone  else. 
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Another  characteristic  that  is  marked  in 

[III:  eanna's  personality  is  an  uneven,  temper- 

i''iiental  streak.    Deanna  is  supposed  to 

jfiack  or  dry  the  dishes  at  dinner.  "  It  works 

Dith  ways,"  her  mother  said.  "Sometimes 

e  will  join  in  and  do  a  good  job.  Other 

nes  she  tries  to  get  out  of  it.  And  some- 

nes  the  older  ones  will  excuse  her.  'Oh, 

i  e's  just  little,'  they  say.  'Let  her  play.' " 

This  same  uneven  quality  is  characteris- 

■  of  Deanna's  play.   Sometimes  she  will 

li    iy  quietly  alone  for  hours.  At  other  times 

::.ie  tags  after  her  mother  with  the  classic 

ar.j.Vhat'll  I  do  now?"   In  her  schoolwork, 

.:  |  _-anna  is  bright  and  capable,  but  she  tends 

:,i|  rush  from  one  job  to  another,  so  that  the 

sol  suits  are  not  always  up  to  the  level  of  her 

.  llity. 
k  it  Both  Deanna's  shyness  and  her  tempera- 
!;:tjjntal  ways  appear  to  be  the  result  of  one 
clsic  cause:  a  genuine  uncertainty  about 
trliere  she  fits  in,  what  role  she  should  play 
:ii;th  strangers,  what  their  reaction  to  her 
pi  111  be.  Her  isolated  childhood  kept  her 
:  A  >m  opportunities  to  make  tentative,  trial- 
,  Id-error  social  contacts.  The  varying  atti- 
i:iXdes  of  the  older  children  gave  Deanna 
vlod  reason  to  be  uncertain  as  to  the  reac- 
•!: ins  of  strangers.  And  the  fact  that  she 
::  flis— and  still  is — far  and  away  the  smallest 
k  d  least  capable  of  this  family  of  six  added 
i!  4  her  own  doubts  as  to  her  ability  to  take 
» .;|e  lead  in  new  situations. 
h  JiMr.  Rood  takes  Deanna's  shyness  calmly. 
:.,ud  I  think  he  is  right.  "She'll  work  out  of 
;;!»"  he  says.  "I've  always  been  sure  of 

i  it." 
.-;ljDeanna  is  one  kind  of  shy  child.  There 
.  ~1L  other  types  of  shyness  and  other  reasons 
l(i ;  iy  children  become  timid  in  new  situations. 

Rule  I.  The  shy  child  needs  par  tidi- 
ly mild  and  friendly  discipline, 
■ysical  punishment  or  extreme  dis- 
proval  may  be  the  cause  of  shyness. 


Parents  do  not  always  realize  how  fright- 
ng  an  angry  grownup  can  be  to  a  small 
Id.  Take  the  mother  who  gives  her  two- 
ir-old  a  hard  spanking  for  writing  on  the 
11  of  his  room.  The  child  may  honestly 
:  know  that  he  isn't  allowed  to  indulge  in 
it  particular  indoor  sport.  Severe  spank- 
for  innocent  mistakes  of  this  kind  will 
ke  a  child  fearful  of  any  action  that  might 
ult  in  even  more  severe  punishment. 
Mothers  should  be  particularly  careful  in 
idling  a  small  child's  early  and  awkward 
empts  to  fight  back  in  his  play  with  other 
dren.  Practically  all  youngsters  push 
hit  when  they  are  introduced  to  social 
Of  course  they  need  guidance  and 
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gestion.  But  severity  at  this  point  may 
ke  a  child  give  up  all  attempts  at  even 
ithy  aggressiveness. 
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Constant  tcarnings  may  be 
important  factor  in  the  develop- 
nt  of  shyness. 

here  are  not  many  American  families 
ay  who  thoughtlessly  tell  a  small  child 
t  the  policeman  will  come  and  get  him  if 
sn't  good.  Such  gross  and  untrue  threats 
definitely  and  blessedly  on  the  decline, 
even  scrupulous  parents  may  madvert- 
ly  make  their  children  timid  by  constant 
■nings.  "Watch  out,  you'll  fall!"   .   .   . 

careful,  you'll  get  run  over!"  .  .  . 
on't  get  your  feet  wet,  you'll  get  sick!" 

similar  admonitions  may  add  up  to  an 
nishing  bulk  of  quite  frightening  sug- 
ions.  Children  must  be  kept  safe,  and 
f  must  be  taught  to  be  careful.  These 
ons  can  be  on  the  child's  level  of  under- 
lding,  however.  The  wise  mother  will 
p  her  child  in  the  yard  until  she  can  trust 

to  stay  out  of  the  road. 

Ijile  III.  Shyness  may  be  the  result 
lasic  doubts  about  being  wanted,  or 
rs  of  being  loved  less  than  other 
mbers  of  the  family. 

lie  child's  family  is  the  only  world  he 

ws,  and  he  needs  more  than  anything  to 

safe  and  wanted  there.    It  is  natural 

ugh  for  a  child  who  imagines  he  is  un- 

ted  or  unloved  to  have  a  deep  distrust 


of  all  hu 

when  the  child's  suspicions  arc  completely 
groundless,  as  in  the  case  of  the  older  child 
who  unjustifiably  thinks  his  parents  have 
given  the  bulk  of  their  affection  to  a  new 
baby.  Only  warmth  and  reassuram 
dissolve  the  child's  fears  and  give  him  the 
self-confidence  he  needs. 

Rule  IV.  Extremely  high  standards 
may  have  the  effect  of  making  a  young- 
ster unsure  of  himself  even  when  he  is 
actually  capable. 

I  remember  a  four-year-old  whose  par- 
ents constantly  talked  about  his  high  I.  Q. 
and  his  superior  ability,  until  the  child  got 
the  idea  that  he  was  loved  because  he  was 
smart  and  superior.  Other  parents  may  ex- 
pect youngsters  of  preschool  age  to  have  the 
airs  and  graces  of  adults  with  years  of  social 
experience.  In  any  case,  the  child  usually 
has  a  sense  of  failing  to  meet  his  parents' 
expectations  for  him.  He  doesn't  realize 
that  they  are  being  unreasonable.  He  sim- 
ply feels  strained,  and  uneasy — and  shy. 
Sometimes  a  child  sets  excessively  high 
standards  for  himself  as  the  result  of  trying 
to  keep  up  with  older,  more  skillful  children, 
as  in  Deanna's  case. 

Rule  V.  Inconsistent,  uneven  treat- 
ment may  be  the  basis  of  timidity. 

If  parents  jump  from  one  method  of  han- 
dling to  another,  a,  child  literally  doesn't 
know  what's  coming  next.  Take,  for  in- 
stance, the  poor  eater  who  is  bribed  one  day, 
scolded  the  next,  and  diverted  the  next.  At 
last,  in  desperation,  his  mother  spanks  him 
to  make  him  eat.  It's  natural  enough  that 
such  a  child  will  be  leery  of  new  people  and 
new  situations.  He  hasn't  the  solid,  reassur- 
ing background  of  consistent  experience 
that  would  give  him  faith  in  the  future. 

Rule  I  I.  The  shy  child  needs  regular 
social  life  with  children   his  own   age. 

This  is  perhaps  the  most  important  op- 
portunity for  the  parents  of  a  shy  child  to 
provide.  It  is  far  easier  for  a  timid  young- 
ster to  get  into  play  with  other  children  than 
to  carry  on  a  conversation  with  grownups. 
A  good  deal  of  mild  shyness,  like  Deanna's, 
is  largely  social  ineptness.  The  child,  not 
knowing  what  to  do,  does  nothing  at  all. 
Day-to-day  social  play  provides  a  young- 
ster with  a  life  of  his  own  in  a  group  where 
he  is  the  peer  of  the  rest  instead  of  being  al- 
ways the  smallest  and  least  capable  of  a 
family  group.  The  halting,  often  wordless 
social  contact  that  is  characteristic  of  the 
preschool  years  is  a  solid  foundation  for  later 
poise. 

Rule  VII.  The  first  social  contacts 
will  be  slow,  but  they  should  not  be 
hurried. 

Parents  of  a  timid  child  are  often  fooled 
because  the  child  pointedly  stays  out  of 
group  play  and  seems  to  prefer  watching 
from  the  side  lines.  That  does  not  mean 
that  a  youngster  is  not  interested  in  play- 
ing. The  shy  child  has  the  same  basic  needs 
for  friendliness  and  human  warmth  that  all 
of  us  have— child  or  adult.  He  is  simply  not 
sure  of  himself.  He  needs  to  look  before  he 
leaps.  Thoughtful  parents  will  let  the  timid 
youngster  take  his  own  time  about  joining 
other  children  in  play.  But  they  will  see 
that  the  opportunity  is  available  where  it  is 
humanly  possible.  The  very  shy  child  may 
prefer  just  one  playmate  at  first.  That's  all 
right,  too— group  play  will  come  later. 

Rule  VIII.  Encourage  the  shy  child 
to  independence  in  many  small  ways. 

The  shy  child  is  often  the  one  who  runs 
to  mother  for  protection,  for  whom  a  mother 
feels  especially  sorry,  so  that  she  gives  him 
protection  in  larger  doses  than  is  good  for 
him.  The  child  of  preschool  years  may  be 
encouraged  to  many  small  acts  of  independ- 
ence through  praise.  "That  was  a  fine  job" 
will  give  a  youngster  the  good  feeling 
of  being  appreciated— and  capable.  He 
,.:  on  Page  ; 


Yes,  these  gay  kitcher  cot'ons  are 
,*'"  by  the  same  folks  who  make  those  >.  ,nder(u' 

bedspreads,  drapes,  scatter  rugs  and  bath  sets 
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The  soap  9  out  of  10  Screen 
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lhe  big  new  bath-size  Lux  Soap  is  so 
luxurious,"  says  lovely  Rosalind  Russell. 
"It  makes  my  daily  beauty  bath  more 
delightful  than  ever! 

"If  a  girl  isn't  dainty,  no  other  charm 
counts,  and  a  daily  Lux  Soap  beauty  bath 
makes  you  sure.  The  rich  creamy  lather 
swiftly  carries  away  dust  and  dirt,  leaves 
skin  fresh,  sweet.  Perfumed  with  a  delightful 
fragrance  you'll  love!" 
Try  this  big,  generous  satin-smooth 
cake  of  the  new  balk -size  Lux  Toilet  Soap. 


I 


YOU  thrill  when  he  whispers  "You're 
sweet!"  There's  appeal  men  can't  resist 
in  skin  that's  fragrant  with  the  delicate 
Lux  Toilet  Soap  perfume  that  clings. 


9  out  of  10  Screen  Stars  use  Lux  Toilet  ^Q^—/ax<^/r/^sre^e//er. 
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\Rood,  14,  has  brown  hair  and  bright  blue  eyes.  "I 

r  soap,  use  it  as  a  liquid  shampoo,"  says  Margie. 

«hI  for  oily  hair."  For  softer  curls  Margie  lets  her 

■  almost  completely  before  she  pins  up  the  ends. 


Teeners  Do  Tteir  (Inn  Hair 

For  most  teen-age  girls,  hair  is  an  invaluable  assel  to  b<-  cared  lor  and 
coaxed  into  a  major  expression  of  their  own  good  look-..  Here  ar«-  ^i\ 
girls — Margie  Rood,  who  lives  on  a  Nebraska  farm,  and  five  teen-age 
models — who  prove  that  home-grown  hair-do's  can  achieve  a  variety  of 
special  effects!  All  of  them  shampoo  and  set  their  own  hair.  One  girl 
may  shampoo  as  often  as  once  every  five  days;  another,  once  a  week; 
still  another,  once  every  ten  days.  They  use  hohby  pins  or  rag  curlers  for 
''setting" — depending  upon  the  results.  The  only  established  rule,  ac- 
cording to  the  girls  themselves,  is  to  "know"  your  own  hair.  Then  you'll 
know  how  much  shampooing,  brushing  and  combing  it  takes  to  maintain 
healthy,  polished  and  pretty  locks!      *       By  DAWN  CROWELL  NORMAN 

IlrautY  Editor  t>f  tliv  Journal 


*  How  America  Lives 


*4    >.*-* 
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Eunice  Ward,  19,  says,  "My  short  hair  is  versatile. 
One  day  1  can  have  curls — the  next,  a  page-boy  with 
bangs  !" Between  shampoos  Eunice  uses  a  dry  shampoo. 


Bobbie  Shaw,  17,  "pushes"  her  waves  into  place 
with  the  sides  of  her  hands  when  her  hair  is  still 
damp    after    her     shampoo:     rolls    etids     under. 


,  17,  has  shoulder-length  blond  hair  which 
raid  and  roll  over  her  ears  in  two  minutes. 
'J  goes  diagonally  down  the  back  of  her  head. 


> 


i 


/ 
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June  Thompson,  19,  puts  the  ends  of  her  long,  red  hair 
up  on  rag  curlers.  For  her  Alice  in  Wonderland  hair- 
do, she  brushes  the  sides  back,  fastens  with  bobby  pins. 


Helen  Sinclair,  16,  brushes  all  hair  back,  secures 
close  to  the  head  with  an  elastic  band.  Equal  sections 
of  hair  are  rolled  toward  face  and  pinned  in  place. 
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Big  attraction   for  every  little  girl  .  .  .  Like  dolls  and  dress-up  .  .  .  like  party  pumps  and  playing  house  .  .  .  the  Talon  slide  fasl 

fascinates  the  ribbon-bow  crowd.  It's  a  new  idea — and  a  wonderful  idea — to  add  these  famous  fasteners  to  little  girls'  v] 
robes.  Children  love  their  speed  and  sparkle  and  grown-up  air.  Mothers  dote  on  their  dainty  neatness  ...  on  the  way 
wash,  and  wear,  and  stand  up  to  tugging  fingers.  Look  for  little  girls'  dresses  and  skirts  with  Talon  slide  fasteners:  so  si] 
fine  .  .  .  yet  so  inexpensive  .  .  .  that  they  couldn't  be  more  practical! 


[deal  for  home  sewing,  too!  You 
can  buy  smooth,  perfect  Talon 
slide  fasteners  at  notion  counters 
everywhere,  complete  with  se 
Wig  directions.  At  the  right,  you 
see  the  neat  neckline  fastener — 
it's  in  the  OBANQE  package. 


/S^> 


THl    QUALITY    SLIDC    fASTtNER 


►end 


TALON,    INC.,    MEADVILLE.    PA. 
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Quilted  velveteen  collar  and  cuffs,  2510;  and  muff,  2511,      / 
brighten  it[>  lastyear's  sail ;  in  matching  or  contrasting  <  oio, . 
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Margie  dressed  in  her  favorite  school  dress.  Quilted  blue  wool-jersey  bolero  with  matching 
jersey  skirt .  .  .  quilted  pockets.  Worn  with  a  crisp  white  cotton  blouse.  2509,  10  to  16,  25f. 


Plaid  quilted  ivool  or  cotton  topcoat  to  wear  outdoors  in  the  fall, 
indoors  in  the  winter.  Pattern  also  has  sleeves.  2508,  10  to  16,  25<t. 


Cozy  velveteen  tops  attached  to  leather 
soles.   (Soles  about  $1.50.)   2514. 


YOUNG  IDEAS  ...  for  quilting 


mrgie  Rood  is  as  pretty  and  as  typical  a  high-school  freshman  as  we  have  ever  seen.  Besides 
a  her  school  activities,  she  finds  time  to  make  most  of  her  own  clothes.  Margie,  like  most 
ttn-agers,  goes  for  fads  and  sometimes  finds  herself  creating  one.  Take  quilting.  Margie 
Ocovered  the  possibilities  were  endless.  A  quilted  velveteen  collar,  cuffs  and  muff  made 
1ft  year's  suit  look  new.  A  quilted  basque  worn  with  her  favorite  dirndl  and  peasant  blouse 
liks  very  grown-up.  A  quilted  wool-jersey  bolero  with  quilted  pockets  on  a  matching 
iHol-jersey  skirt  turned  out  to  be  her  favorite  school  dress.  Her  sleeveless  topcoat  can  be 
Mrn  outdoors  in  the  fall  or  indoors  as  a  smock  or  housecoat  .  .  .  perfect  for  doing 
homework  on  cold  nights.  (Pattern  also  has  sleeves  if  you  prefer.)  You  can  buy  many 
qilted  fabrics  by  the  yard.  (Look  in  the  upholstery  departments  too.)  Or  you  can  quilt 
tern  yourself  by  hand  or  seeing  machine— we'll  lell  you  how.  BY   NORA    O'LEARY 

Maccessory  patterns  are  I5i;  dress  and  topcoat  are  25c  and  must  be  ordered  in  your  own  size.  Send  money  and  state 
size  required  to  Journal  Reference  Library,  Philadelphia  5,  Pa. 


Quilted  red  velveteen  basque  laces  tightly  to 
make  the  most  of  a  tiny  waistline.    2515. 


Quilted  hat  with  cuff  effect:  matching  shoulder  bag  with 
double  pockets  .  .  .  make  each  in  a  different  color.  2512. 


t !Jfow  ijtlniekica  S8lve^ 


£B^  ^/aetub  £ja4e\ 


'hen  I  was  little,  we  used  to  visit  my 
Aunt  Tunie  on  her  farm  in  Iowa.   We  al- 
ways visited  there  in  August,  for  some  curious 
reason,  when  the  days  were  hotter  than  burning  an- 
thracite and  at  night  you  could  hear  the  corn  grow.  Over 
the  big  black  range  on  those  steaming  days,  Aunt  Tunie  would 
st ami  feeding  dry  corncobs  in  and  I  would  stand  there,  too,  sniffing 
the  heavenly  smell  of  roasting  chicken 

Like  Mrs.  Rood  in  her  Nebraska  farm  kitchen,  Aunt  Tunie  in  Iowa  fed  the 
farm  hands,  raised  her  family  with  three  generous  meals  a  day  and  sent  mid- 
afternoon  coolers  and  sandwiches  to  the  hayfields.  Had  church  suppers  too. 
Did  all  her  own  baking,  naturally.  Who  would  buy  store  bread  even  if  they 
could  use  the  horses  to  drive  to  town? 

In  that  dav,  nobody  ever  thought  of  getting  any  special  equipment  for  the 
kitchen.  A  big  stove,  a  big  table,  a  few  high  cupboards,  a  sink  with  a  hand 
pump — that  was  the  kitchen.  The  fanner  took  to  tractors,  stalk  choppers, 


corn  pickers,  straw  bailers,  milking  machines, 
automatic  drinking  troughs  for  cows,  and  his  wife 
went  on  heating  water  in  the  reservoir  at  the  side  of 
the  stove.  This  was  partly  because  the  man's  end  brought 
in  the  cash  and  the  cash  paid  off  the  mortgage. 
Now  on  the  160  acres  that  the  Roods  own,  there  is  no  shadow  of 
debt,  the  equipment  for  farming  is  modern  and  efficient,  and  so  the 
kitchen  comes  into  its  own  at  last. 
The  Roods  began  their  modernization  by  bringing  running  water  to  the 
kitchen,  wiring  the  house  and  installing  the  electric  refrigerator,  a  big  one 
fo  accommodate  large  containers  of  milk  and  cream  and  supplies  brought 
weekly  from  town. 

The  electric  range  came  next,  and  was  connected  with  an  extra-long  cable 
so  its  location  could  be  changed  when  the  kitchen  plan  was  complete.  Mrs. 
Rood  kept  on  feeding  cobs  to  the  old  range  for  several  weeks  until  she  got 
used  to  the  idea  of  the  electric  range,  (Continued  on  Page  166) 
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"•-  DINING  ROOM 


3fti 


«AS  IT  WAS 


HCK  PORCH  ■*• 


Mrs.  Rood  cooked  the  hard  way  in 
her  awkwardly  arranged  kitchen. 
The  coal  range,  with  its  box  of  corncobs,  dominated  one 
wall,  the  sink  with  its  inadequate  drainboard  was 
tucked  in  a  corner,  and  tall,  deep  cupboards  with  no 
working  space  lined  the  dining-room  wall.  Across  from 
the  coal  range,  an  electric  range  and  refrigerator  were 
temporarily  installed  side  by  side.  At  the  small  work 
table  under  a  low  ivindow  and  at  a  drop-leaf  eating 
table  in  the  middle  of  the  room,  Mrs.  Rood  prepared  the 
food.  As  in  any  farm  kitchen,this  room  is  the  hubaround 
which  family  activity  moves— family  and  guests  gather 
there.  The  new  plan  streamlines  the  arrangement  on 
the  light  side  of  the  room  across  from  the  old  coal  range. 


IW's  another  wonderful 

NEW  nZmU  REFRIGERATOR 
made  just  for  you! 

1   .L„Mo 


The  h-a-T  -*ir«  ^h*« 

famous    Lold  vvai  e  cQmes 

proof  that  Fngidaire  leaden  p 

^om  a  knowledge  of  your  needs- 
ability  to  give  you  more  retng 
value 


No  wOnder!  There's  a  qua 
tur>  of  experience  mev."       ,   ^^  . 

to  give  you   -;mPle.to;:uLf features 
Years-ahead  styhng.  Dozenso 

to  make  tooa-keep.n,  an     I 

dling  easier;  many,  such  as  V 


TraysandtheMeter-Misermecharnsm, 
£und  in  no  other  refnger  ato. 

T^^r^dlTallinable 

Refrigerators-9  mode 

^^rtTnet^hudget. 

S  -»h   iwo    great   names 

.       .^ice    as    sure    with    two    9 
You  re  twice   a»  — 

flUGlDMRE 

MAOE  ONLY  BY 

General  Motors 


in  Classified  Telephone 
Directory;  or  write  rng 


.■•iAva&fey.-.w.r .     ...■■wy 


...  •       fold -Wall   Imperial   is   com- 

SK£K«r wsn 

^flSwallcompar «« 

"■""'"  ' -    '      ,„,-    uncovered,  in 

M""   PffTrn2dthSuper.MoistHy- 
moist-cold.  Full  ""ll1';  LOcu.ft. 

drator  for  fruits,  vegetables.! 


station' 
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ftrSfTiRte/ 


'MIMTE 
1M0GA 
l*  BACH! 

{jm.  PttwNz  tap/oca  -6£twtH£  mujrejmm) 


Hear  the  cheers  for  PEACH-Y  TAPIOCA! 


1  egg  yolk 

2  cups  milk 

3  tablespoons  sugar 
]/6  teaspoon  salt 

3  tablespoons  Minute  Tapioca 


1  egg  white 

2  tablespoons  sugar 
i  ,  teaspoon  vanilla 
Sweetened  fresh,  canned,  or 
quick-frozen  sliced   peaches 


constantly-this  takes  5  to  8  minutes^  (Do  not  overcooK 
thickens  as  it  cools.)  Remove  from  heat. 

More  rove  idea.!  J6  servings  in  every  thrifty 'Minute 
Tapioca  box1  And  every  one  a  cook  s  helper!  Use 
I  ,  ,e  Tap.oca  to  make  a  meat  loaf  that  never 
au/nplcs.  to  thicken  soup,  to  prop  up  fluffy  omelets. 
See  recipes  on  box. 


^e^^^a^e^^yoS 
Vldo    serve  Minute  Tapioca!  Your  reputation 

;    ,     ,,hc  instant  you.,  .|.ar» I-     Mmute 

T.pioC  dessert!  Superbly  glamorous.  dehghtfull,  re- 
freshing! 


MINUTE 
TAPIOCA 


A  Product  of 
General  Foods 


Jr.  Miss  of  sifters,  holds 
'2  cups,  tame  shaped,  silts 
right  into  your  measuring 
cup  .  .  .  Aluminum  .  .  . 


FOLEY  MFG.  CO.,   3440  N.  E.  5th  St.,  Minneapolis  18.  Minn. 
Enclosed  i-<>'',-  fbi  one  "Ji    Miss"  Pole]  Sifter,  postpaid. 

N  wii: 

(Write  address  plainly  In  m 


"Be  FOLEY  Equipped" 

with  FOOD  Mill.  CHOPPdt,  SlfTM.  BlfMOFff 


-ith  nam*  —  5  big  lines 
tl    50  fof  $1  00   up.  Amazing  designs. 
■I  |       FREE  SAMPLES.   Also  sell  , 

$1.00  a  tort  men)    ol  Clu  il  tnu   (  into.  Gift  ■ 

.     i  ardi      v. 
i     rial  lappi  ival.  Wi 

Southern  Greeting  Card  Co..  Oept.  A  21,  t 
216  S.  Pauline  Street,  Memphis,  Tenn. 


Wont  Extra  Money? 


Quick  CASH  Earnings  are  yours— 
for  showing  f  ast  -  selling  Name- 
Imprinted  Christmas  Cards,  Box 
Assortments.  Everyday  Greetings, 

Glfl  Wimp*,  Amazing  values  sell  for  60e 
•  rid  $1.00.    FREE    SAMPLES  Name  - 
Imprinted  Christn.ns  Ctrdl  on  I 
ments  on  Approval.  WRITK  TOP  A  \ 

CARDINAL  CRAFTSMEN.  Dept.H  71 
117  W. Pearl  St. .Cincinnati  l.O. 


SELL      ""> 
CHRISTMAS 
CARDS  WI1H 


August,  1H 

PHOTOS    BY   J.  PI  PIETgO 


During  the  school  months  Mrs.  Rood  packs  two  lunch  boxes  every 
morning — plus    the   afternoon    lunch   for    the    men    in    the  fields. 


LUNCH  BEFORE 
BREAKFAST 


SCHOOL  bells  will  soon  be  ringing.  That  means  lunches  to  pack 
in  the  morning,  unless  your  children  are  fortunate  in  attending 
a  school  which  has  a  hot-lunch  program.  The  Rood  girls  go  to 
a  district  school,  1 '  2  miles  across  the  fields  from  the  farm,  and 
carry  their  lunches  each  day. 

Six  o'clock  is  getting-up  time  for  the  Roods.  From  then  on,  it's  a 
busy  bustle.  By  7:30  Mrs.  Rood  has  a  hearty  farm-style  breakfast 
on  the  table.  Before  that,  she  packs  the  girls'  lunches. 

There  are  just  three  things  to  remember  when  you're  putting  up 
a  lunch,  whether  it's  for  a  man  or  a  child.  Make  it  nourishing  and 
filling,  make  it  taste  good  and  pack  it  so  it  will  have  eye  appeal. 

To  save  precious  time  before  breakfast,  plan  your  daily  lunches 
by  the  week.  Sandwich  fillings,  if  they  are  favorites,  may  be  made 
in  quantity  and  used  in  sandwiches  on  alternate  days.  Do  your 
Imkiiig  in  batches.  Having  a  freezer  helps  too.  Sandwiches,  cook- 
ies and  so  on  can  be  made  ahead  and  frozen,  ready  to  pack  into  the 
boxes  each  morning.  Packing  the  lunch  box  the  night  before  is  not 
practical.  Sandwiches  tend  to  stale,  flavors  mingle.  Packed  lunches 
have  a  long  enough  stand  as  it  is. 

PREPARATION  AND  PACKING  POINTERS  Plan  the 
lunch  so  there  will  be  a  pleasing  combination  of  color,  flavors  and 
textures.  Sandwiches  are  the  main  dish  of  the  lunch  box.  .  .  . 
Rather  than  make  one  sandwich  at  a  time,  lay  out  all  the  pieces  of 
bread  on  the  table  in  front  of  you.  Butter  all  the  slices,  spread  with 
filling  and  cover.  It  goes  faster  this  way.  .  .  .  Never  melt  butter 
or  margarine  for  spreading  sandwiches.  It  soaks  into  bread.  But 
have  it  soft  and  spread  it  clear  to  the  edges.  .  .  .  Jelly's  a  soaker 
too.  If  your  small  fry  are  fond  of  jelly  sandwiches,  cream  the  jelly 
with  butter  or  margarine  before  spreading.  .  .  .  Skimpily  filled 
sandwiches  are  dry.  Hit  a  happy  medium.  Wrap  lettuce  for  sand- 
wiches or  crisp  raw  vegetables  in  wax  paper.  When  you  send  along 
a  red  apple,  tuck  in  a  chunk  of  good  cheese.  Use  waxed  cups  or 
containers  with  lids  or  small  jars  with  screw  tops  for  carrying  such 
foods  as  salads,  condiments,  fruit  desserts  and  so  on.  Be  sure  lids 
are  tight.    Raisins  or  salted  nuts  are  good  after-lunch  surprises. 
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LUNCHES  FROM  thk  pkeezer.  If  you  have  a  freezer, 
freeze  some  of  your  lunch-box  specials  now  and  save  mam  early- 
morning  minutes  next  month  when  the  children  star!  to  si  hool. 
It's  usually  the  baking  of  cakes  and  cookies  and  the  making  of  the 
sandwiches  that  take  the  real  time.  This  can  be  done  once  a  week  or 
once  in  two  weeks  if  you  have  a  freezer.  Foods  packed  frozen  will 
thaw  out  just  in  time  for  lunch— in  about  three  hours. 

No  special  recipes  are  needed,  but  there  are  certain  do's  and 
don'ts  in  freezing  cooked  foods.  First  of  all,  be  sure  the  food  you 
pack  is  fresh:  the  cakes  and  cookies  freshly  baked;  the  bread  for 
sandwiches  fresh.  Be  sure  to  use  moisture-vapor-proof  papers  and 
containers  and  package  correctly,  using  the  heat  seal  with  a  warm 
iron.  Date  what  you  freeze  and  label  it.  Cheese,  meat  and  nut 
sandwich  fillings  freeze  well  in  sandwiches.  Mixtures  with  egg  and 
celery  usually  do  not,  but  we  were  most  successful  with  one  egg 
filling  which  I'll  tell  you  about  later.  Pudding  desserts,  such  as 
chocolate  or  vanilla  pudding  and  rice  pudding,  do  not  freeze  suc- 
cessfully, but  there  are  many  other  sweets  you  can  freeze.  Pack 
desserts  in  individual  containers.  Wrap  sandwiches  separately  and 
pack  in  containers  of  suitable  size  and  shape.  We  have  found  that 
baked  apples,  applesauce,  tapioca  pudding,  fruit  cup,  tarts  and  turn- 
overs, cupcakes,  brownies,  cookies  and  apple-crisp  pudding  freeze 
successfully. 

Here  are  two  sample  menus  made  up  of  foods  packed  frozen 
from  the  freezer,  just  to  show  you  how  easy  it  is: 


Egg  Sandwiches  on  Whole- Wheat  Bread 

Peaniit-Butter-and-Bacon  Sandwiches 

Brownies 

Container  of  Applesauce 


Tuck  in  a  bundle  of  crisp  raw  carrot  sticks  and  fill  the  vacuum 
bottle  with  hot  soup  or  milk.  This  makes  a  satisfying  lunch  and  it 
takes  almost  no  time  to  pack,  as  the  sandwiches,  brownies  and 
applesauce  were  prepared  and  frozen  in  advance. 


Deviled  Fried  Chicken 

Bread-and-Butter  Sandwiches 

Double  Stuffed  Celery 

(2  pieces  of  celery  put  together  with  cream-cheese 

filling — not  frozen) 

Cupcakes 

Hot  Soup,  Milk  or  Fruit  Juice  in  vacuum  bottle 


CONTINUED  ON  PAGE  159 


Marjorie  and  Ann  carry  lunches  to  school— wait  1 ?,  miles  each  way. 


Top  off  egg  salad  with  sool-tasti 


How  smart  of  you  to  have  Trcet  so  handy 
on  your  pantry  shelf— 
to  your  meals  in  the  e.i^ 
You'll  add  a  cool  look  and  a  cool  ta  • 
summer  meals,  too,  with  Treet— the  re- 
freshing  Armour   blend   of  tender  pork 
shoulder  and  sugar-cured  ham.  Treet  is 
always  considerate  of  your  budget,  too ! 


ARMOUR 


Treet  Tray  for  a  Summer's  Day 

This  gay  lunch  or  supper  keeps  you  cool  as 
can  be  in  the  kitchen,  for  there's  hardly  any 
cooking  to  it !  Simply  make  egg  salad  ac- 
cording to  your  favorite  recipe  and  heap  it 
on  trimmed  bread  slices.  Slice  the  meat  from 
one  tin  of  Treet  and  place  on  top.  Arrange 
these  delicious  sandwiches  alongside  pine- 
apple and  cherry  jellied  salad  molds.  There, 
your  whole  meal's  ready  — so  cool,  so  good 
and  so  good-looking ! 

For  additional  recipes  for  Pantry-Shelf  Meals  write  Marie 
Gifford,  Dept.  279,  P.  O.  Box  2053,  Chicago  9,  Illinois. 

Tune  in  HINT  HUNT—  CBS  Monday  through  F  iday  afternoons 


The  bast  and  nothing  but  the  best  is  labeled 
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"Satina  in  my  starch  makes 
ironing  3Wme$  easiet/" 

WRITES  MRS.   FRANK   H.  McCUE,  PITTSBURGH,   PA. 


MRS.  McCu  E,  far  right  in  the  snap- 
shot of  the  McCue  family  above, 
writes : 

"/  make  sure  I  am  never  without  Satina. 
With  Satina  in  my  starch,  the  starched 
clothes  are  more  than  3  times  as  easy 
to  iron!" 


Satina  is  a  wonderful  ironing  aid  that 
you  add  to  boiled  or  unboiled  starch.  It 
dissolves  easily  in  boiling  water  or  the 
boiling  starch  solution. 

Satina  not  only  makes  ironing  lots 
easier,  it  makes  clothes  smell  fresher, 
look  newer,  stay  clean  longer,  too! 


FREE 


SKffiwcwe 


Wi  hi  so  si  ki  you'll  love 
Satina,  if  \sc  can  just  get  ] 
you  to  try  it  once,  thai  we're  I 
offering  \ou  a  free  full-size  pack-  I 
ago.  Enough  for 4  biy  starchings.  ■ 
Jusi  try  it  and  judge  Sauna  I 
yourself ! 

A   PRODUCT   OF 
GENERAL   FOODS 


SATINA,  Dept.   53,  Battle  Creek,  Michigan 

Dear  Sirs:  Satina  sounds  good  to  me.  Now  I'd 
like  a  free  full-size  package  to  see  how  much 
easier  it  makes  my  starched  ironing. 


NAME 


STREET 


CITY 


.STATE 


^yotSmAinyoorstarGh! 

It  makes  starched  ironing  3  times  easier!" 


The  kitchen  sink  is  the  wash-up  center  for  the  Roods.  Water  is  warmed  in 
range  reservoir  and  a  near-by  chest  holds  toilet  articles.  They  have  an  unheal 
basement  bath,  an  outdoor  toilet,  but  a  moilern  bathroom  is  on  the  "want"  if 


"Ml  WE  AFFORD 
A  NEW  BATHROOM?"! 


IIY    M  AH«.  AltE  I    l»\VII»SO\ 


MANY  people,  like  the  Roods,  are 
dreaming  of  new  or  additional  bath- 
rooms and  lavatories.  When  plans  call 
for  installing  them  in  an  old  home,  it's 
often  a  case  of  fitting  them  into  minimum 
space. 

Then  it  does  take  thought  to  make  the 
most  of  the  room  available.  A  compact 
two-fixture  lavatory  with  a  toilet  and  wash- 
basin can  be  installed  in  a  space  as  small  as 
3 '  ■>  by  5  feet.  A  complete  three-fixture  bath- 
room, including  a  tub,  can  be  set  up  in  an 
area  no  larger  than  5  by  6?  4  feet.  Of  course, 
more  space  is  desirable  to  provide  room  for 
easy  movement  and  for  added  conveniences 
that  mean  more  comfort. 

The  three  main  bathroom  fixtures  of  basic 
design  can  be  purchased  for  less  than  $200. 
Units  of  better  quality,  of  larger-than- 
average  size,  with  more  deluxe  fittings  and 
better  design,  are  priced  higher. 

The  cost  of  putting  in  a  bathroom  will 
vary  with  each  installation,  for  it  depends  on 
such  things  as  the  construction  of  walls  and 
the  availability  of  plumbing  connections. 
For  the  budget-minded,  walls  finished  with 
a  good  quality  semigloss  paint  can  be  main- 
tained inexpensively  for  long  periods  of 
time.  Wall  linoleum,  coated-fabric  wall 
coverings,  washable  papers,  tile  or  tilelike 
finishes  are  appropriate  for  bathrooms,  and 
can  be  used  to  add  to  the  decorative  effect. 
If  a  shower  is  installed  over  a  tub,  special 
attention  is  needed  to  be  certain  the  wall 
surface  is  watertight. 

For  floors,  a  properly  installed,  good 
waterproof  surface  such  as  linoleum,  enam- 
eled or  printed  floor  covering,  asphalt  or 
rubber  tile  is  desirable. 

In  many  new  homes,  more  than  one  fam- 
ily bathroom  or  supplementary  lavatories 
are  provided  to  take  care  of  several  people's 
needs  at  one  time.  Family-style  bathrooms 
sometijnes  have  two  lavatories. 

Some  new  modern  bathrooms  are  even 
divided,  with  tub  or  shower  and  toilet 
in  separate  compartments  with  separate 
entrances,  providing  privacy  for  several 
people  at  any  time.  This  arrangement  is 
less  costly  than  duplicate  bathrooms,  and 
does  ease  the  before-breakfast  rush  as  the 
family  prepares  for  the  day. 


A    <   UK   K    LIST 
I  Oil    BATHIIWOM    IM.A.VNKI 

•  Is  there  space  between  and  in  ft 
of  the  fixtures  to  allow  unhampt 
movement  and  easy  cleaning? 

Minimum  space  is  listed — more  is  d 
able. 

Between  front  of  any  fixture  and  wall 

across  from  it 

Between  front  of  lavatory  and  front  of 

toilet \V 

Between  sides  of  lavatory  and  wall  .    .    .    .  6ij 

Between  sides  of  lavatory  and  toilet  tank    .  2  i 

between  toilet  tank  and  tub 3d 

Between  toilet  tank  and  wall  beside  it      .    .  4  i 


•  Are  fixtures  on  an  inside  wall? 

Where  winters  are  severe,  pipes  in  ou' 
walls  may  freeze  and  burst. 


Twfi( 


'.nr-v 


Ho, 


•  Are  fixtures  placed  satisfactorily 
relation  to  window? 

A  tub  under  a  window  is  objectior 
because  of  drafts  and  lack  of  privac 
window  is  desirable  in  free  wall  space 
side  lavatory  or  over  dressing  table. 

•  Have    fixtures     been     located 
plumbing  connections  in  mind? 

Three  fixtures  on  one  wall  is  usualh 
most  economical  installation,  with  Iocs 
on  two  walls  ranking  next  and  on  I 
walls  most  costly.  Access  to  drain  er 
tub  is  necessary  for  future  servicing.  I 
contractor  about  location  of  hot-  and 
water  pipes,  drains  and  ventilation  p 

•  lias  the  door  swing  been  conside 

The  door  should  not  bump  into  an 
using  a  fixture,  it  should  shield  or  coi 
the  toilet  and  should  be  placed  so  it  mi 
opened  in  summer  for  ventilation. 


•   Is  the  bathroom  as  safe  as  it  sh 
be? 

Bathtubs  with  flat  bottoms  and  firm 
grab  bars  at  tubs  and  showers  are  sa 
first  features.  Nonskid  bath  mats  are  i: 
ance  against  falls.  Faucets  that  mix  ho 
cold  water  save  burns.  Switches  for  I 
and  electric  outlets  located  out  of  i 
by  anyone  using  a  faucet  or  in  the  I 
tub  help  prevent  electric  shocks.  Meo 


i 


*,,-. 


•     HOW  AMERICA    LIVES     * 


Hoods  dream  of  <i  new 
bathroom   on    the  old 

had;   porch— the    only 

usable  space.  Enclosing 
«'._,  by  ')  feet  provides 
room  for  fixtures,  linen 
and  clothes  closet- 
needed  since  door   to 

halh    will    he    through 

»l<l  closet .  Too  of  t  hree 
windows  in  porch  null 
will  be  closed.  Base- 
ment will  be  reached 
through  present  out- 
side door  and  reopened 
inside  stairway.  H  aler 
heater  and  furnace 
connections  will  bring 
year-round      comfort. 


¥ts  should  be  out  of  reach  of  children, 
aters  well  shielded. 

i  lirror  lighted  to  moid  shadows? 

ijt  should  shine  on  the  face,  not  the 

*  Lights  on  both  sides  of  the  mirror 
>ter  than  one  centered  above  it ,  which 
epart  of  the  face  in  the  dark. 

*  a  place  for  medicines  and  toi- 
m  l}een  planned? 

liored-door  medicine  cabinets  can  be 
1  recessed  in  walls  to  save  space,  or 
g\a  walls  if  wall  depth  is  limited.  Cabi- 
i  by  15  inches  with  two  adjustable 
sihelves  are  useful  in  small  homes. 
',t  ones  with  toothbrush  brackets  and 
Helves  for  tall  bottles  are  available. 

Aplenty  of  toivel  racks  included 
'  vatorv  and  bathtub? 


Each  member  of  the  family  and  guests 
need  places  for  their  own  towels  and  wash- 
cloths. Hath  towels,  folded  in  thirds,  need 
8  inches  of  towel-bar  space  and  !24  inches 
free  below.  Large  face  towels,  folded  in 
thirds,  need  7  inches  of  towel-bar  space  and 
up  to  18  inches  free  below.  New-designed 
racks  have  bars  arranged  to  give  maximum 
hanging  space  in  limited  wall  space. 

•   Have    accessories    that    add    conven- 
ience been  provided? 

Holders  or  a  shelf  for  soap,  toothbrushes 
and  tumblers  are  needed  near  the  lavatory. 
A  toilet-paper  holder  should  be  within  30 
inches  of  the  toilet  and  between  28  and  30 
inches  from  the  floor.  "Nice  to  have"  ac- 
cessories which  may  be  portable  or  built-in 
include :  a  full-length  mirror,  scales,  hamper, 
dressing  table  with  planned  space  for  toilet 
articles  and  supply  closet. 


'•'*•  1 


Compact  bath- 
room, with  fixtures 
on  one  ivall  for 
plumbing  economy. 


3'  6"X5'  0' 


\Two -fixture  lavato- 
ries can  fit  into  clos- 
jpfs    or    dead-end 
i  vialls  and  ease  strain 
•  i>n    bathroom.    In 

(tight    space,    door 
ihould    suing    out. 


[  LIN       |    ^^ 

9WI 

r\  J 

"\           1   P.T 

6'  6"X8'  6" 


5'  0"X6'  9" 


Shower  stall  takes 
less  room  than 
■bathtub.  Dressing 
table  and  linen  stor- 
ageaddconvenience 
to  small  hut  com- 
plete     bathroom. 


"The  most  important  feature 
of  this  Iron  is  invisible! 


When  you  buy  your  new  iron,  look  for  the  streamlined  beaufj  shown 
here. 

1 1  has  a  most  important  feature  that,  unfortunately,  you  can  t  see.  I  his 
Imili-iii  feature  is  dependability.  Famous  General  Electric  dependability! 

This  new  General  Electric  Iron  is  the  latest  of  a  long  line  <>(  dependable 
General  Electric  Irons.  For  more  than  a  generation,  millions  of  women  has  e 
known  how  saiislartorx  the  General  Electric  Iron  is,  year  after  year.  Man) 
women  vote  it  America's  best. 

Look  at  all  these  worksaving,  timesaving  features. 


With  this  famous  "Dial  the  Fabric"      This  temperature-indicating  light  tells 


Control,  you  just  lime  in  to  the  correct       you  the  instanl  your  G-E  li 


ady. 


temperature  for  each  fabric. 

This  remarkable  Iron  has  the  Calrod* 
unit  that  heats  the  iron  rapidly.  1 1  is  cool 
to  work  with,  too.  Between  the  form-fil 
handle  and  base,  there's  space  for  circu- 
lating air  to  keep  the  handle  c-o-o-1. 


No  guessing,  no  testing. 

There  are  double  button  nooks  .  .  . 
built-in  thumb  rests  .  .  .  and  a  large  iron- 
ing surface —  iT'jsi].  in.  Yel  this  Genera] 
Electric  "J  isualizer"  Automatic  Iron 
weighs  only  2%  pounds. 


See  it  at  your  General  Electric  retailer's. 
General  Electric  Company,  Bridgeport  2,  Conn. 

*Trade-mark  Reg.  L.  S.  Pat.  Off. 


GENERAL  ©  ELECTRIC 


LADIES'  iiomi:  J<u  l!  \  \i. 


Sm^ii-i.  . 


In  dress  designing  •  •  •  and  in 
choosing  a  cigarette,  too  •  •  • 
EXPERIENCE  IS  THE  BEST  TEACHER! 


Dipiicp  i  m  (  !ox,  shown  here  in  her 
salon,  developed  her  keen  color 
sense,  hei  regai  >1  fur  detail, 
through  the  studj  <>f  portrait 
painting.  Now  -In-  lavishes  al 
her  talents  on  da>  in.  daj  out, 
lypii  all>  Vmerican  fashions.  Out  - 
standing  achievement ?  .  .  .  Thai 
i  lassie  favorite,  the  shirtwaist 
dress!  Il<  i  designs,  a-  tailored 
l>\  McMullen,  create  a  twice- 
yeai  I)  fashion  stir  -  nut  for  just 

a   t; US  few,  linl   for  Mi--  ami 

Mi-.   Vverage   Vmerican. 


•  Palen  grey 

chnmbrtiv    is 

Iteguilingly 
feminine  in 
ill  is    gently 
tlyled    shirt- 
i<  aisl  dreSS  u  ith 

its  immaculate 
white  nuked 
bosom  and  subtly 

flared   shirt. 


•  Dorothy  Cox  mah 
this  strapless  sun-seea 
ing  Satnrday-Sundlh 
dress  with  its  own  shorn 
der  kerchief  to  whi^ 
on  or  off.  Notice 
beachcomber  plaid  c<\ 
ton  becomes  a  for  mi 
fabric  in  this  undec( 
rated  st\le! 


"Of  all  the  different  brands 
of  cigarettes  I've  tried  and  compared, 
cool,  mild  Camels  suit  me  best!" 
says  Dorothy  Cox 


w  tte&  j%(jd?0a7  (^.a^m 


City  or  country,  al  work  or  al  plaj       wherever  you  turn, 
you  II  find  more  ami  more  people  smoking  (Camels. 

\\  In  ?  I  el  \  our  "T-Zone"  tell  you.  i  That's  T  for  Taste  and  T  for 
rhroat.)  Let  your  taste  tell  you  about  Camel's  marvelous  flavor. 
Let  your  throat  discover  that  wonderful  Camel  mildness  and  coolness. 
See  win.  with  smokers  who  have  tried  and  compared  different 
brands  ol  cigarettes,  Camels  are  the  "choice  of  experience." 

According  to  a  Nationwide  survey: 

MORE   DOCTORS   SMOKE   CAMELS 
THAN   ANY  OTHER   CIGARETTE 

Three  leading  independent  research  organizations  asked  one  hundred  thirteen 

thousand,  five  hundred  and  ninety-seven  doctors  what  cigarette  thej   Bmoked. 

The  brand  named  most  «a-  Camel. 


Let  your  "T-Zone"  tell  you  why! 
T  for  Taste... 
T  for  Throat... 


©^IMCl^it 


that's  your  proving 
ground  for  any 
cigarette.  See  if 
Camels  don't  suit 
your  "T-Zone" 
to  a  "T." 


-1** 
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TURKISH  D-  DOMESTIC    I 
BLEND 
CIGARETTES 


r 


I   SAVED   #»   0\    >IV    MONTHLY    I  OOII    BIL 


(Continued  from  Page  37) 


#•«•/«  to.  Served  MPF  hash— few  pieces 
neat  loaf  left,  browned  it  with  onion, 
up  cooked  diced  potatoes,  1  cup  cooked 
r>  F.  With  stewed  tomatoes  as  a  sauce  this 
jy  quite  something.  For  dinner  I  made  a 
St  ring  of  cooked  MPF  for  my  pork  chops. 
P  <  chops  flavored  the  stuffing — good. 
!»,  rt-h  :tl.  Made  a  soup  of  the  left-over 
Vi  .'tables  and  tomatoes  and  added  %  cup 
■ibj  F.  Only  objection  to  MPF  in  soup  is  that 
''tt'.'ttles  in  the  bottom  of  the  bowl.  Had 
1/  F  sausage  patties—  1  pound  sausage  does 
jteast  three  meals,  sometimes  four,  with 
tc  ;d  MPF,  whereas  1  pound  sausage  alone 
b;  ly  did  me  two  meals. 
4  -il  I.  Made  our  favorite  MPF  fish  cakes 
k%\  one  small  piece  of  left-over  fillet.  These 
jrM  be  shaped  into  croquettes  and  fried  in 
ie>  fat,  garnished  with  fresh  parsley  and 
m  ges  of  tomatoes  for  a  company  luncheon 
yr  inner. 

1,-fl  2.  Extended  my  '  j  pound  sausage 
trt  1  cup  MPF  to  serve  with  pancakes  for 
jit)er.  I  prefer  sausage  mixed  with  MPF  to 
ia  ng  it  plain.  At  the  supper  table,  I  asked 
B(  to  tell  me  honestly  what  foods  he  would 
ik  to  go  on  using  MPF  with,  as  today  com- 
jliis  four  weeks'  experimenting  with  MPF. 
ri.old  me  that  he  liked  fish  mixed  with  it 
«!—  in  fact,  much  better  than  fish  alone. 
}t:r  favorite  dishes  were  meat  loaves  and 
:h|  ground-meat  patties.  He  doesn't  care 
ibit  it  served  plain  as  rice.  Other  foods 
hi  he  isn't  very  fond  of  he  found  he 
ikll  when  mixed  with  MPF — like  luncheon 
IM:,  ar.d  lamb.  I  like  it  particularly  in  ham- 
wiers,  meat  loaf,  sausage.  Asked  Bobby  how 
telbeen  liking  the  food;  his  answer  was 
hacteristic  of  Bobby:  "I  don't  know — I 
alt,  don't  I?"  Little  Chuckie,  bless  his 
\ei:,  eats  everything  set  before  him.  And 
o-VIPF  will  remain  on  my  pantry  shelf, 
inon  our  table.  Just  think,  I've  saved  al- 
(ic  $8  this  month.  We've  had  no  colds,  even 
he  ih  we  skipped  the  vitamins — and  we've 
lacome  new  and  good  meals. 

In  here's  the  way  my  food  budget  looked: 
,     1580.36  month  by  average 

70.15  this  month— with  MPF 
i|>10.21  saved  on  food 
.80  saved  on  vitamins 

isn.oi 

3.10  -minus  cost  MPF 
IS  7.91 


r^ecc/ked 


>1PF   Ml  llll)   PEPPKHS 
cup  cooked  MPF 
.2  cup  ground  lamb  or  beef  (cooked) 
onion  cut  fine 
t  teaspoon  parsley 
Salt  and  pepper 

^■c  all  ingredients  together,  stuff  halves 
g  en  pepper  (split  lengthwise )  and  bake 
ck  350°-375°  F.,  thirty  minutes. 

IIPF  Mllll>ll»  CASSEROLE 

Clnbine  1  cup  cooked  MPF,  5-ounce  can 
irii) 'try  salmon  or  tuna  i.  1  medium  onion 
oed)  1  cup  peas,  : ,  teaspoon  salt,  dash 
V\r.  -]  j  cups  tomatoes,  2  tablespoons 


margarine.  Place  in  casserole,  cover  and  bake 
in  moderate  oven,  350°  F„  about  lOminutes. 
Serves  4  to  5. 

MVV   MEAT  TAKES 
IN  CASSEROLE 

Mix  1  cup  cooked  MPF.  1  chopped  onion, 
1  beaten  egg,  %  pound  ground  meat .  sail  and 
pepper,  little  parsley.  Shape  into  balls.  Brown 
lightly  in  a  little  fat,  put  in  casserole  and 
cover  with  1  can  condensed  tomato  soup. 
Bake  in  moderate  oven,  350°-375°  F.,  thirty 
minutes.  Serves  4-6. 

MPF  TI  XV   FISH  SALAD 

lA  cup  gvalcd  or  flaked  tuna  fish 

1  medium  onion  chopped  fine 

2  stalks  celery  cut  fine 

1  cup  cooked  MPF 

Mix  well  with  mayonnaise.  Serve  on  let- 
tuce or  as  a  sandwich  filling. 

ROAST   LAMB-MPF  STUFFING 

Have  the  butcher  put  a  pocket  in  a  shoul- 
der of  lamb  and  stuff  with  the  following: 

2  cups  bread  crumbs 
1  cup  cooked  MPF 

1  large  onion 

1  tablespoon  poultry  seasoning 
1  tablespoons  butter  or  margarine 
Sail  and  pepper 

Moisten  with  hot  water  to  desired  consis- 
tency. Stuff  shoulder  and  sew  opening  se- 
curely. Roast  3  hours  at  375°  F. 

INDIVIDUAL  SAUSAGE  PIES 

1  cup  flour 

2  teaspoons  baking  powder 
!4  teaspoon  salt 

1  tablespoon  shortening 
Scant  Vi  cup  milk 

■4  pound  sausage 

2  tomatoes 
1  cup  MPF 

Small  onion,  grated 

Sift  together  dry  ingredients.  Add  shorten- 
ing, mix  in  thoroughly  with  fork.  Add  liquid 
to  make  stiff  dough. Turn  out  on  floured  board 
and  knead  lightly  until  outside  looks  smooth. 
Roll  ls  inch  thick.  Cut  into  4  four-inch 
squares.  Mix  sausage,  grated  onion  and  1  cup 
cooked  MPF  together.  Divide  sausage  mix- 
ture into  4  flat  cakes.  Put  one  sausage  cake 
on  each  square  dough;  fold  edges  of  dough 
around  sausage.  Sprinkle  tomato  with  salt 
and  place  on  top  of  sausage  (tomatoes  cut  in 
halves  or  canned  tomatoes  may  be  used). 
Bake  in  hot  oven,  425 '  F.  about  25  minutes. 
Serves  4. 

MPF   MEAT   LOAF 

1  pound  lean  beef  ground 

1  teaspoon  chopped  parsley 

1  egg 

1  onion,  chopped  fine 

1  cup  MPF 

1  teaspoon  sail 

'x  teaspoon  pepper 

54  cup  chili  sauce 

',s  cup  milk 

Mix  thoroughly.  Shape  in  roll  and  bake 
40-60  minutes  at  350°.  Baste  often.  Serves 
4-6.  For  a  larger  loaf,  and  more  tasty,  add  H 
pound  ground  veal,  %  pound  ground  pork. 
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rj noifant '  /< v><  a  .jfwend 


By  .luliii  Collins  Artlayne 


ow  warmly  the  lamplight  falls 
upon  yj^ur  face  as  you  sit  reading! 

ou  do  not  know  that  I  have  stolen 

cross  the  several  hundred  miles 
between  us 

o  stand  beside  your  chair 

>  close  that,  with  a  hand  out- 
stretched, 

touch  your  hair. 

speak— 

ou  think  my  voice  the  throbbing  of 
the  rain  outside; 


Yet  you  do  not  close  the  window. 
Rather  do  you  pause  as  though  you 

listen  to  its  falling. 
I  am  here  within  your  silent 

room 
Saying  your  name  ever  so  softly. 
Your  eyes  have  left  the  page— 
And,  as  I  speak  again,  you  smile. 
Dear,  distant  friend!  How  blest  are 

those  whose  miles 
May  hold  no  separation— only 

tenderness. 


YES,     I'M 

i  ii i  ned  mil 
beams.    I  o 
"Jeannie  w 
in  \   brown 
Ii   was  jusl 


jeannie.  Together,  Fred  and  I 
sohgs  .  .  .  about  love  and  moon- 
■in  in  >\  me  In-  sometimes  «  hist  led 
nil  tin-  Light  Brown  II. m    ...  for 

hair  was  nothing  to  dream  .il i 

ding)  -looking  and  unrul) . 


BACKSTAGE    ONE    NIGHT.   m\    chum 

told    me    the    sei  rel    ol 

"Luslre-I  !reme  Sham| si 

dresser  uses  it.  Ii  -  nol  a  soap,  noi    i  liquid, 

Inn    i  new  i rrnin  sham] with  lanolin.  I  -c 

ii   ii  home,  !"<■.  and  keep    "ur  hair  lovelv!" 


Jeannie  with  the  dull  wile1  hair... 
now  a  WRE-CREME"  Dream  Girl 


when  I  gaily  arrived  ai  our  studio  rn-\i  . I . i  Fred  whistled  in  amaze- 
ment. "Hold   ir,  Gorgeous!"   lie  cried.   '  > hair!    It's  wonderful!   It 

Stephen  Foster  could  write  lyrics  aboul  lovelj  brown  hair,  so  can  I. 
What  rhymes  with  glisten,  glamour,  sheen,  and  pays  off  with  lovel)  Dream 
Girl?"  'Ih. inks   in   fustre-Creme  Shampoo,  1   rated   a  love  song  after  all. 


For 

Soft, 
Glamorous 
'Dream-Girl" 

Hair 


Whether  you  prefer  the  TUBE  or  the  JAR, 
you'll    prefer    LUSTRE-CREME   SHAMPOO 


YOU,  too  .  .  .can  have  soft,  glamorous 
"Dream  Girl"  hair  with  magical  Lustre- 
Creme  Shampoo.  Created  \>\  Kay  Daumit, 

to  glamorize  hair  with  nt'»  3-wa)  loveliness: 

1.  Fragrant!)  clean,  free  of  loose  dandrufl 
2.  (  listening  »iili  sheen 
3.  Soli,  eas)  i"  manage 
Lustrei-Creme  is  a  blend  of  secrel  ingredi- 
ents—plus gende  lanolin,  akin  to  the  oils 
in  a  health)  scalp.  Lathers  richl)  in  hard 
or  soft  water.  Vb  special  rinse  needed.  Try 

Lustre-Creme  Sham] !  Be  a  1" 

"Lustre-Creme"  Dream  Girl.4-oz.  jar  $1.00; 
smaller  sizes  in  jars  or  tubes,  49£  and  25^. 
At  all  cosmetic  counters.  Try  it  today! 
Kay  Daumit,  Inc.  (Successor!  919  N.Mich.  Ave.,Chicago, III. 
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qetwirta 


Try  Swift'ning  in  all  your  favorite  recipet,  nsw  or  old.  Try  it  far  cakes,  plot,  light 
dige  tlible  tried  food*.   Sot  if  you  don't  gat  finer  all-around  rotults  than  ovor  bof era. 


peMH-reCAN  $H0(?TCr\Kt  ka.th.  ioc«rs 

"HELPING    HAND"   RECIPE    POINTS    THE  WAY   TO    SURE   SUCCESS 


Here's  something  new  in  shortcakes 
.  .  .  new,  and  maruelowdy  good  i"  eal 

ll's   eas\     to    make.     Just     walili    the 

little  "helping  hands"  they  j >< i i ■  ■  i 
nut  where  mistakes  might  be  made, 
And,  <>t  course,  use  Swift'ning.  Testa 
prove  ii  makes  tenderer,  flakier  short- 
cake than  ms  other  type  shortening. 
Praporotioni  Preheat  oven  al 
^pjr—  Kluur  bread  board  so  lightly 
the  board  shows  i  brough.  • 
cooky  or  baking  sheet . 

Ingr.di.nt.i      illse    standard,    level 

measu 

2  cupi  lifted  all-purpoie  flour 
^^— .   Be  ture  to  lift  flour  before 
^"^        measuring. 

3  tip.  baking  powder 
1  tip.  salt 

3  tbf p.  sugar 
'  i  cup  Swift'ning 
Vi  cup  broken  pecan  meatt 
'/t  cup  milk 

1  ega 


Sill    dry    ingredients    together;    cut 
Swift'ning   into   Hour   mixture   with 
pastry  blender  or  2  knives  until  mia 
lure  is  the  consistency  of  cornmea 
Add  nuts    Combine  milk  and  slightly 
beaten  egg.   Add   In  llmir  mixh 
nl    once    while   slirriiiK    with   a    fork. 

edJsT-  Turn  dough  onto  lightly  floured 
board  and  knead  gently  two  or  three 
limes.  Itnll  dougb  '  "  thick;  cut  into 
:i"  rounds  with  floured  cutter. 

adjT-  Lightly  tap  cutter  in  dislodge 
any  extra  flour  before  cutting. 

Knead  dough  trimmings  together 

and  mil  mil  and  eul  as  ahove  until 
dough  is  all  used.     Clare  .!  rounds  lo- 

gether  bn  prepared  baking  sheet. 
Bake  about  IS  minutes,  Seise  with 
sweetened  peaches  and  whipping 
cream  between  and  on  Top  of  his- 
euiis.  Top  with  pecan  halves. 


PURE,  TASTELESS  SWIFT'NING  COMEc  IN  3-lB.  AND  MB.  TINS,  AND  I -LB.  CARTONS. 
KEEPS  WITHOUT  REFRIGERATION 


ONLY  IN  SWIFT'NING— THIS  SPECIAL  "QUICK-MIX"  I 
GREDIENT  FOR  CAKES!  Whether  you  use  conventioi 
recipes  or  speedy-mix  methods,  your  cakes  with  Swif't'oi 
will  be  high,  light  and  handsome.  Snow-white,  delici 
Swift'ning  contains  an  exclusive  ingredient  that  makes  it  w< 
derfully  blendable     k'ives  tender,  velvety  cakes  every  tir 

FLAKIER    PASTRY    THAN    WITH    ANY    OTHER    TYPE 
SHORTENING!  Tested  and  proved-  pies  are  (laki 
more  tender  made  with  Swift'ning  than  w 
any  other  type  shortening.  And  bisci 
—  mmm!   The   melt  -in-your-moi 
kind.  Try  Swift'ning  Cor  every  V 

HIGHLY  DIGESTIBLE!  EXT 
NUTRITIOUS!  No  other  t) 
of  shortening  is  more  digesti 
than  Swift'ning.  And  it  i 
tains  a  combination  of  imp 
tant  nutritional  essentials  1 
supplied  by  shortenings 
other  types. 
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TIIK  QUARREL 
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night  before;  there  were  two  dozen  people 
jie  who  had  been  there  since  six  in  the 
Tiing;  the  advertisement  had  been  a  mis- 
.',  there  was  no  vacancy.  When  Ken  came 
ic  from  the  office  in  the  evening  he  would 
ly  as  not  find  her  stretched  out  on  the 
in  the  hotel  room,  exhausted,  depressed, 

with  the  memory  of  shabby  rooms  al- 
ly taken,  sinister  superintendents,  bitter, 
ting  applicants.  Once  she  witnessed  a 
-pulling  match  between  two  well-dressed 
;  who  each  claimed  to  be  first  in  line,  and 
went  away  trembling,  her  heart  heavy, 
dering  what  had  happened  to  all  the 
»ncy  in  the  world,  the  ready  laughter  and 
clean  eyes  of  the  people  she  had  known 
>re  the  war. 

I'm  so  tired  of  being  unhappy ! "  she  told 
i,  crying  one  evening  in  his  arms.  "There 
sn't  seem  to  be  anything  in  the  world  but 
:ble!  And  everybody  is  so  hateful!" 
en  took  her  down  to  the  lounge  in  the 
•1,  a  dark  little  room  in  imitation  leather 

worn  oak,  and 
1  to  laugh. 
I  just  want  to  be 
;rable  in  my  own 
,"  she  told  Ken, 

ing  a  smile.  "I 
m't  got  room  to 
unhappy  about 
sia  or  the  atom 
b,  or  the  U.N." 


*     • 
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was  at  the  end 

he  third  month 
Ken  found  the 

prater  flat.  Jane 

e  back  one  day  at 

htime  to  find  a 

!Bge  waiting   for 

to  call  him.    He 

quite  excited  over 

telephone,  even  if 

oice  was  carefully 
She  could  see 

athisdesk,"mak- 

like  a  business- 

,"  as  she  teased 

his  hair  brushed 
smoothly,  his 
b|iest,  wonderful 
H  that  was  en- 
Red  on  her  heart, 
ji  clean,  square 
a|ls  quiet,  always 
ut,  so  that  some- 
ins  she  knew  she 
D  In't  exist  unless 
douched  her.  She 
rdid  fly  to  pieces 
tjrwise. 

\1  Mott  told  me  about  it  this  morning, 
nil  went  up  there  right  away.  It's  a  tene- 
PJt,  darling,"  he  added,  making  his  voice 
»qer-of-fact.  "The  neighborhood  isn't 
<x,  and  there  isn't  any  heat."  It  was  then 
fc|ber.   "That's   what  a  cold-water   flat 


Love  is  a  crystal  glass  that  magnifies, 
Making  far  things  suddenly  glow 

clear. 
As  with  a  telescope  pressed  to  the 

eyes, 
The  velvet  sky,  star-studded,  will 

come  near. 
Love  is  a  lens  through  which  we 

clearly  mark 
What  heart  and  eye  had  missed  .  .  . 

small,  golden  things: 
Firefly  lanterns  strung  across  the 

dark; 
The  rainbow  shining  on  a  robin's 

wings. 


man.  She  went  out  to  telephone  Ken,  her 
voice  light  with  excitement,  and  thru  sin- 
bought  a  galvanized  bucket  and  a  scrub 
brush  and  a  box  of  soap  powder,  and 
climbed  back  up  the  three  flights  ol  st.ms 
to  her  home. 

The  tear  is  over,  she  said. 

After  she  had  scraped  the  peeling  walls 
she  painted  them  over  again,  herself,  with 
bright  water  paint.  Primrose  yellow  in  the 
living  room,  light  blue  in  the  bedroom, 
white  in  the  kitchen.  She  foraged  in  the 
secondhand  stores  on  Third  Avenue  and 
thought  rickety  chairs  and  painted  them,  too, 
after  Ken  had  nailed  them  back  together 
again,  and  she  Ixwght  a  bright  slip  cover  for 
an  old,  lumpy  sofa  she  found.  The  slip  cover, 
the  curtains  and  the  bed  linens  were  the  only 
new  things  she  bought .  Everything  else,  even 
the  flower  prints  on  the  walls,  came  from 
the  secondhand  stores.  JLamps,  china,  rugs. 
"We  don't  want  to  invest  any  money." 
she  would  say.  "Not 
until  we  find  a  real 
place.  A  place  of  our 
own." 

As  the  days  went 
by,  days  which  she 
tried  to  fill  with  work, 
and  bargain  hunting, 
and  recipe  collecting 
(she  was  learning, 
now,  to  cool,  with 
wine),  she  fought  des- 
perately  againsl  a  re- 
turning depression 
which  began  to  mount 

in  her  again,  seeping 
slowly  upward,  like 
damp.  [nChicagoshe 
could  look  out  her 
windows  and  see  trees; 
at  twilight  they  could 
watch  the  sun  set. 
lien-  there  didn't 
seem  to  be  any  light, 
anywhere.  The  win- 
dow of  the  living  room 
faced  north,  so  that 
sometimes  she  got  a 
little    light     in    the 

morning,  bu1  the 
kitchen  and  bedroom 

windows  faced  on  ;i 
narrow  court,  and 
there  was  never  any 
light.  Even  fixing  her 
makeshift     wife's 

lunch,  of  what  ever  she 
could  find  in  the  ice- 
box (there  was  no 
electric  refrigerator;,  she  would  have  lo  turn 
on  the  light.  When  the  days  grew  colder  she 
heated  the  rooms  by  lighting  the  gas  grate 
in  the  living  room,  and  the  stove  in  the 
kitchen,  leaving  the  oven  door  open,  Neither 
had  a  flue,  and  the  grate  was  faulty,  so  that 


Love  magnifies  the  good,  the 

beautiful, 
Focusing  the  ear,  the  eye,  the  heart, 
Yet  love  can  minimize  almost  as 

well. 
Dwarfing  to  their  dim,  remotest  part 
Ugliness,  and  hate,  and  all  thereof; 
Such  is  the  magic  telescope  of  love. 

•      •*•••*•• 


s,"  he  explained.  "There  is  hot  water  just  about  the  time  the  rooms  became  warm 
•  lie  tap,  but  there  isn't  any  steam  heat,  she  would  have  to  open  the  windows  to  let 
t  s  three  rooms,"  he  said,  saving  the  line,    in  the  fresh  air. 

Mnmch  line,  until  the  very  last.  When   .he   went   out   to  shop,   the  cold 

l)h,  Ken'"  brutality  of  the  street  hit  her  with  an  almo  I 

physical  impact.  The  Bidewalfe   joined  the 
Is  nothintr  to  tret  excited  about."  he    paving  of  the    treel  to  the  dingy  itone  and 

brick  of  the  buildings,  v.  that  nowhere  was 
o  much  as  an  inch  ot  earth  exposed. 
<  ;,„  e,  .'.lien  in  wanted  to  move  a  begonia 
,lip  ,,,  :,  larg,  |  pot,  lie  had  to  buy  a  little 
bag  of  earth  at  a  florist's  .hop.  and  she  ran 
her  fingers  through  it.  thinking  how  clean  it 

1""' 

i.  the  whole  scene  was  ahvt  ran 
children.  Pathetic,  frightening,  raucous 
children,  with  pinched,  soiled  fact  and 
harsh  voices,  thin  bu1  filled  with  hysterical 
I  hey  fought,  pommeling  one  another 
in  the  gutters,  or  -pilled  over  the  worn  door- 
ways of  buildings,  eating  bread  fa 
hands.  The  block  in  which  they  lived  lay  al 
the  bottom  ol  a  lighl  hill,  and  thi  i  hildren 
had  a  game  thi  played:  sitting,  balani  ing 
the::  m  a   single  roller   skate,   I 

careened  down  the  incline,  so  that  often    hi 


5  nothing  to  get  excited   about,"  he 
luickly.  "Don't  expect  anything.    I'll 
you  the  address.  The  superintendent  is 
ng  it,  and  if  you  like  it,  it's  oui  -.." 
i  went  to  the  address  immediately.   It 
m  the  East  Side,  near  Ninetieth  Street. 
ie  started  down  from  the  corm 
I  see  a  thread  of  bridge  hanging  before 
ver  the  East  River  like  a  loop  of  tinsel 
Christmas  tree.  The  building  was  even 
than  she  expected.   She  went  into  a 
hole  of  a  doorway,  cool  with  stale  air. 
p  three  flights  of  musty  stairs.  Then 
the  three  rooms,  tiny,  lib 
ing   into   the  other:   living   room. 
,  kitchen.  The  bathtub  was  in  the 
it  had  an  enameled  cover  over  it. 
t  was  in  a  closet, 
course  we'll  take  it,"  she  said  to  the 
ntendent.  a  thin,  grimy,  disgruntled 
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DELICIOUS 
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Here's  the  gravy  secret  good 
cooks  have  known  for  over  70 
years— Kitchen  Bouquet  offers 
the  easy,  never-fail  way  to  get 
extra  rich,  brown,  delicious 
gravy!  Kitchen  Bouquet  adds 
no  artificial  flavor  —  simply 
steps  up  true,  rich  w&m^. 
meat  ta^te.  Help- 
I  ill  recipe  folder 
with    every  bottle. 
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"  M"»hroomSl 

Delicious— Ready  to  Use! 
No  Waste  — No  Loss! 

Choice  hothouse  mushrooms — 
tender,  meaty  are  picked  when 
i  heir  fla  vor  reaches  perfecl  ion ! 
Then  they're  rushed  to  our  spotless 
plant,  broiled  in  finest  creamery 
butter  and  packed  in  their  own  lus- 
cious  broth,  I"  add  appetite  appeal 
to  hundreds  of  dishes. 
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had  to  jump  quickly  out  of  their  way  or  be 
knocked  down.  She  did  not  like  to  admit  to 
herself  that  she  was  afraid  of  them.  There 
was  too  much  bitter  knowledge  of  the  world 
written  on  their  young-old  faces,  and  she  was 
so  terribly  sorry  for  them  that  she  averted 
her  eyes  when  she  passed  them,  not  wanting 
to  know  anyone  by  sight,  so  aware  of  her  in- 
adequacy to  help  them  that  the  thought  of 
one  on  whom  she  might  fix  her  compassion 
was  not  to  be  endured.  Was  this  the  world  in 
which  she  could  have  her  baby? 

'mere  was  a  baby  across  the  hall  from 
them.  Sometimes  in  the  morning  she  could 
hear  the  wonderful,  meaningless  talk  and 
laughter  of  the  bath,  and  her  heart,  her 
breast  would  ache  with  longing  and  lone- 
liness. She  knew  that  the  couple  who  lived 
there  were  young,  like  themselves.  The  hus- 
band came<home  in  the  evening  before  Ken; 
she  would  hear  the  door  slam,  and  their  loud 
gay  voices  speaking  together.  She  wanted,  so 
much,  to  know  the  girl,  but  even  though  she 
tried  to  make  opportunities,  she  never  met 
her  in  the  hall.  She  always  heard  her  neighbor 
going  out  after  she  had  come  in,  or  else  she 
left  just  as  the  door  closed. 

One  day,  unable  to  bear  her  loneliness  any 
longer,  she  stifled  her  shyness  and  stepped 
out  into  the  hall  and  knocked  on  the 
kitchen  door  opposite  hers.  When  the  door 
opened  she  said  quickly,  "I  am  Jane 
Malcolm,  across  the  hall.  I  just  wanted  to 
say  hello." 

Her  neighbor  smiled,  suddenly  and  shyly, 
and  Jane  had  a  sudden  memory  of  those 
other  faces  she  had  seen  on  the  street,  a  little 
pinched,  suspicious,  the  friendliness  waiting 
to  be  released. 

"Oh,  please  come  in,"  she  said.  "I  am 
Nancy  O'Connor.    I'm  so  glad  you  came." 

Jane  went  into  the  tiny  kitchen,  exactly 
like  her  own  in  reverse.  But  there  was  a 
warmth  in  this  literally  overheated  room 
which  was  not  in  hers.  She  sat  down  at  the 
table,  on  the  chair  which  Nancy  pulled  out 
for  her.  and  looked  up  at  the  pink-and-white 
canisters,  the  pink-and-white  shelf  paper, 
the  clutter  of  baby  bottles,  formula  cans, 
funnels,  nipples  in  a  rack  on  the  table. 

"Oh,  it  must  be  nice  to  have  a  baby!"  she 
said. 

Nancy  smiled  shyly,  proudly,  as  though  it 
were  something  very  special,  personal,  not 
given  to  everyone,  to  have  a  baby.  "He's 
kind  of  cross  today,"  she  said,  not  even  try- 
ing to  deceive  herself  with  the  mock  dis- 
approval in  her  voice.  "  I  think  he's  catching 
cold,  or  cutting  a  tooth,  or  something. 
Would  you  like  to  see  him?" 

"Oh,  yes!"  Jane  exclaimed.  "But  I  don't 
want  to  disturb  him  if  he's  sleeping." 

"We  can  peek  at  him." 

Silently  they  tiptoed  into  the  darkened 
bedroom  and  stood  beside  the  baby  bed. 

"His  name  is  Mike,"  Nancy  whispered. 
She  said  it  as  though  it  were  really  extraor- 
dinary, as  if  no  one  had  ever  been  named 
Mike  before.  "He  looks  just  like  his  father." 

"Oh!"  said  Jane.  Then  she 
couldn't  say  anything  else.  She 
thought  she  might  cry  if  she  did. 

Mike  slept  on  his  back  with 
his  fat  arms  above  his  head,  his 
legs  drawn  up,  apart.  There  was 
a  bubble  of  milk  in  the  corner  of 
his  mouth,  and  the  light,  thin  hair 
was  damp  on  his  forehead.  Sud- 
denly Jane  wanted  to  put  her 
arms  around  Nancy.  It  was  very 
strange.  She  wasn't  a  demonstra- 
tive person  with  strangers,  she 
always  told  herself,  but  she 
wanted  to  hug  Nancy  as  she 
might  have  hugged  a  sister  if 
she  had  ever  had  one.  And  then 
tell  her  all  about  everything. 
Her  loneliness.  How  much  she, 
too,  wanted  to  have  a  baby,  but 
how  hopeless  everything  seemed. 
No  real  home.  No  prospect  of 
one.  No  solid  future  to  plan  on 
because  the  world  was  suddenly 
such  a  difficult,  frightening  place 
that  maybe  it  wasn't  even  right 
for  people  like  them  to  have  a 
familv  anv  more. 


"Would  you  like  to  see  the  rest  of  the 
house?"  Nancy  asked. 

Jane  followed  her  happily  into  the  tiny 
living  room  and  admired  the  overstuffed 
sola  with  the  chair  and-hassock  to  match. 
There  were  a  fern  stand,  a  table  with  an 
embroidered  runner  under  the  lamp  with  its 
parchment  shade,  and  over  the  sofa  on  the 
wall  was  a  colored  picture  of  an  English 
cottage  covered  with  roses. 

"Oh,  it's  nice!"  Jane  said.  "It's  a  real 
home,  isn't  it?" 

"We  were  so  happy  to  find  it,"  Nancy  said 
eagerly,  pinching  a  dry  frond  from  the  rather 
tired-looking  fern.  "We  had  to  live  with  my 
mother  when  Dan  came  home  from  the 
Navy,  and  we  thought  we'd  never  find  a 
place.  I  was  working,  and  Dan  was  working, 
and  we  didn't  have  time  to  look,  and  then  I 
had  to  stop  working— on  account  of  the  baby, 
you  know."  Nancy  paused;  she  looked  sud- 
denly wistful,  and  her  eyes  avoided  Jane's 
when  she  spoke  again.  "  Dan  and  I  were  both 
born  and  grew  up  in  this  neighborhood.  We 
sort  of  wanted  to  live  someplace  else,  you 
know,  when  we  got  married."  She  stopped 
again,  but  then  she  smiled  and  looked  at 
Jane.  "Dan  found  this  place  just  two  weeks 
before  the  baby  came.  So  we  had  our  own 
home  to  bring  him  to,  after  all." 

"We  had  the  same  trouble,"  Jane  said. 
"About  finding  a  place.  I  mean."  And  that 
was  all  she  was  able  to  say,  about  everything, 
even  though  there  was  so  much  she  wanted 
to  say. 

"Will  you  have  a  cup  of  tea?"  Nancy 
asked. 

"I'd  love  it." 

They  went  into  the  kitchen  again,  tip- 
toeing past  the  sleeping  Mike,  and  Jane  sat 
down  at  the  table.  There  was  hardly  room 
in  the  kitchen  for  the  two  of  them  unless  she 
sat  down  at  the  table.  While  Nancy  busied 
herself  with  the  kettle  and  the  teapot,  Jane 
noticed  with  concern  how  thin  and  tired  she 
seemed,  beneath  the  brave  smile  and  the 
quick  movements.  She  was  a  slight  girl  with 
dark  hair  and  the  sort  of  transparent  white 
skin  that  sometimes  goes  with  Irish  coloring, 
but  there  were  no  roses  in  her  cheeks,  only  a 
flush  of  heat  from  the  stove. 

"I  wish  you'd  come  and  see  me,"  Jane 
said.   "I'd  like  to  show  you  my  house." 

The  response  was  so  quick  that  she  knew 
she  had  said  the  right  thing. 

"Maybe  after  tea  you  could  leave  Mike 
alone  for  a  minute." 

"Well,"  Nancy  said,  "maybe  a  minute." 

They  drank  the  tea  and  Nancy  looked 
again  at  Mike,  and  then  they  slipped  out  the 
door  quietly  and  went  into  Jane's  kitchen. 
As  the}-  went  through  the  absurdly  small 
rooms  Jane  didn't  know  whether  to  be  proud 
of  her  efforts  or  not.  Somehow  it  all  suddenly 
seemed  empty,  unworthy,  a  little  preten- 
tious. She  had  looked  at  pictures  in  deco- 
rators' magazines  for  tricks  to  achieve  the 
illusion  of  space,  and  now  her  bright  walls 
with  their  prints,  the  scrubbed  bare  floor, 
the  few  pieces  of  furniture  looked  not  smart 
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at  all,  but  jctst  rather  cold  and  unfriendly 
and  superior. 

Nancy  didn't  say  very  much.  It  was 
"nice,"  and  then  it  was  "awfully  nice."  She 
went  here  and  there  quietly,  her  eyes  missing 
nothing,  standing  in  front  of  the  prints, 
feeling  the  fabric  of  the  covering  on  the  sofa, 
studying  the  arrangement  of  flowers  in  the 
old  yellow  bowl  on  the  walnut  table  under 
the  window.  Jane  had  bought  the  bowl  and 
the  table,  which  she  had  rubbed  down  to  its 
original  finish,  from  a  secondhand  dealer. 

"I  hope  you  will  be  my  friend,"  Jane  said 
suddenly.  She  surprised  herself  by  saying 
it;  it  was  as  close  as  she  had  ever  come  to 
sentiment,  but  she  wanted  to  dispel  the  un- 
comfortable feeling  that  was  growing  be- 
tween them  as  Nancy  looked  at  her  house. 

Nancy  turned  to  her  and  smiled  shyly. 
"I'd  like  to  be,"  she  said. 

They  were  friends.  After  that  they  took  to 
shopping  together,  and  they  would  open  their 
kitchen  doors  in  the  morning  and  call  back 
and  forth  to  each  other  as  they  washed  the 
breakfast  dishes.  Sometimes  Jane  sat  with 
Mike  so  that  Nancy  could  go  on  errands,  and 
they  always  had  a  cup  of  tea  together  in  the 
afternoon,  sometimes  in  one  apartment, 
sometimes  in  the  other.  When  Nancy  would 
get  Mike  dressed,  before  his  father  came 
home,  she  would  bring  him  over  and  lay  him 
on  Jane's  bed  while  they  sat  and  talked.  It 
was  as  if  they  had  stumbled  on  a  new  world 
together,  a  world  waiting,  not  for  any  girl, 
but  for  wives  only;  yet  it  was  curious,  be- 
cause their  husbands  were  excluded.  Jane 
knew  nothing  of  Dan,  and  she  never  spoke  to 
Nancy  of  Ken.  What  disturbed  her,  however, 
although  she  did  not  really  permit  herself  to 
think  about  it,  was  that  she  began  almost  to 
dread  seeing  Ken  come  home  in  the  evening. 
He  seemed  to  bring  the  weight  of  the  world's 
weariness  with  him,  in  spite  of  his  deter- 
mined cheerfulness,  and  all  Jane's  despair 
would  settle  upon  her  again. 

ohe  couldn't  remember,  exactly,  when 
they  began  to  quarrel.  Alone,  she  would 
grow  weak  with  fear,  trying  to  remember 
how  it  had  started,  and  what  it  was  they 
argued  about.  They  had  never  quarreled  in 
Chicago.  Oh,  now  and  then  there  were,  as 
the  saying  is,  "words."  But  what  young 
married  couple  does  not  have  them?  And 
the  "words"  were  almost  worth  it,  because 
afterward  they  had  to  find  each  other  again, 
coming,  it  seemed,  each  time  closer  to  each 
other.  Yes,  it  was  almost  worth  it. 

But  these  new  quarrels  drove  them  apart. 
They  never  seemed  to  come  to  anything  but 
a  truce.  They  would  say  "dear"  to  each 
other  a  great  deal  while  getting  ready  for  bed, 
but  even  when  Jane  knew  that  Ken,  too,  lay 
awake  beside  her,  she  couldn't  turn  to  him 
because  inside  she  was  so  hurt  and  lonely. 
Maybe  it  was  inevitable  that  all  this  must 
burst  at  once  into  flame,  as  if  a  slow  fuse  had 
smoldered  to  a  store  of  powder.  It  happened 
the  night  she  burned  the  steak,  in  the  in- 
adequate gas  oven,  and  then  she  cried. 
"Everything  is  wrong!"  she 
said.  "Everything!" 

But  Ken  did  not  come  to  her 
to  comfort  her.  He  just  stood  in 
the  kitchen  door,  cold,  his  face  set, 
the  flesh  about  his  mouth  white 
with  anger. "  My  big  girl,"  he  said. 
"My  big,  brave  girl." 

He  had  never  spoken  to  her 
that  way  before.  She  had  never 
heard  in  his  voice  that  tone  of 
bitterness  and  sarcasm,  and  she 
stopped  crying,  frightened.  But 
when  he  continued  to  stand 
there,  his  arms  folded,  she  was 
filled  with  cold  fury,  and  she  ran 
to  him  and  beat  at  his  chest  with 
her  fists.  "  I  hate  you ! "  she  cried. 
"I  hate  you ! "  Somewhere  within 
her  was  a  void,  filled  with  fear, 
and  disbelief,  and  shock  at  her 
behavior,  but  she  was  powerless  i 
to  control  herself. 

"You  must  hate  me,"  Ken 
said,  holding  her  wrists  with1 
a  painful  grip,  "to  do  what 
you're  doing  to  me." 

(Continued  on  Page  144) 
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t3est  Umon  /fi&  you  ever  tasted  - 

T£rtP£fc(  UGHf-AS-Alfc  PteCMSTl  LUSCIOUS  C&mY  FHUfiG  WITH  THATufRBSH  l£MON"  FLAVOR  I 


A  dream  of  a  lemon  pie 

made  from  a  real  New  England  recipe!  "Down-Easters"  are  famous  for 
their  pies,  so  no  wonder  more  Good  Luck  lemon  filling  is  sold  in  New 
England  than  any  other  brand.  Try  it— it's  tops  in  quality  and  flavor. 
You  can't  fail  with  Good  Luck  Pie  Crust  Mix— follow  simple  directions 
on  package  and  get  flaky  delicate  crust— every  time.  Good  Luck  is  easy 
to  handle  because  shortening  has  been  "cut  into"  flour  in  exact  propor- 
tions, skillfully  blended  by  our  exclusive  process. 


Made  of  finest  shortening  and 
pastry  flour 

Fine  pie  crust  can  be  made 
only  from  top-notch  ingredi- 
ents. Special  pastry  flour 
made  from  the  finest  soft 
white  winter  wheat  and  the 
highest  grade  hydrogenated 
vegetable  shortening  are  used 
exclusively  in  Good  Luck. 


Make  the  "Sniff"  Test! 

Open  a  package  of  Good  Luck 
Pie  Crust  Mix  and  sniff!  What 
a  fresh,  clean  odor!  That's  be- 
cause only  the  finest  hydro- 
genated vegetable  shortening 
is  used  in  Good  Luck.  You'l 
find  it  keeps  fresh  and  sweet  on 
your  pantry  shelf! 


0000  u££' 


looo  luck  with  GGDDLuCK— another  me 


♦Good  Lack  Pood  Co.,  Inc.  Rochester,  N.  Y.  Subsidiary  of  The  R.  T.  French  I 


Good  Luck  is  a  lemon  pie 
filling  with  natural  flavor  and 
tartness — a  real  "fresh-lemon" 
taste.  Creamy  and  smooth,  the 
consistency  is  always  right — 
neither  too  "spready"  nor  too 
stiff.  You're  sure  of  the  perfect 
lemon  pie  with  Good  Luck! 
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THE  WIENER  THE  WORLD  AWAITED" 


Wieners  made  solely  off 

Selected    Beef  and  Pork 

Get  their  flavor  from  the  meat  itself — 
absolutely  no  cereal  filler  added 

Here's  that  new  way  of  packing  food  that's  making  a  de- 
licious meat  meal  a  matter  of  minutes. 

These  Oscar  Mayer  Wieners  are  made  to  a  new  high- 
quality  standard.  The  meats  are  selected—  the  beef  extra 
lean— the  pork  tender  and  flavory.  No  cereal  filler  is  added. 

Packed  in  the  can  with  these  nutritious  all-meat  wieners 
is  a  flavor-tight  sack  of  delicious  mild  barbecue  sauce  ...  a 
sauce  voted  first  choice  of  27  recipes  tested. 

This  "barbecue  treat  complete"  is  ready  to  heat  and  serve 
in  a  few  minutes — as  the  economical  main  dish  for  dinner, 
for  picnics,  or  an  appetite-satisfying  snack.  Ask  your  grocer 
for  this  new  treat. 

OSCAR  MAYER  &  CO.  •  General  Offices,  Chicago  •  fine  meals  sine*  1883 
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(( 'ontinued  from  Page  J I-) 

"What  I'm  doing  to  you!"  she  said, 
starting  back  from  him,  staring  up  into  his 
face. 

When  he  answered  her  his  voice  was 
choked,  as  though  his  feelings  had  been  pent- 
up  for  so  long  that  he  could  not  release  them. 
"The  office  may  fail,"  he  said.  "Do  you 
understand  that?"  His  face  was  close  to 
hers  and  she  could  see  shadows  of  fatigue 
under  his  eyes,  but  the  eyes  were  filled  with 
anger.  "Did  you  ever  ask  me  about  it?  Do 
you  ever, ask  me  what  /  am  doing?  How  / 
am  feeling?  Do  you  care?" 

She  was  beyond  reason  now.  "I'm  too 
tired.  I  slave  in  this  dirty,  stupid  place,  and 
what  do  I  ever  get  out  of  it?  Nothing!  You 
come  home  and  eat,  and  you  don't  even 
talk  to  me.  I  have  to  stay  in  this  miserable 
slum  all  day,  cold  and  lonely!" 

"You  could  be  cheerful  about  it!" 

"Cheerful!  What  have  I  got  to  be  cheer- 
ful about!"  She  was  shouting.  She  pulled 
away  from  him,  and  stood  there,  defiant. 
"  I  wanted  to  be  a  wife  to  you,"  she  said, 
forcing  scorn  into  her  trembling  voice.  "I 
wanted  a  home,  and  a  baby— something  to 
live  and  work  for !  But  I  have  to  stay  here. 
Maybe  I'll  die  here!  Maybe  I'll  never  get 
away  from  this  terrible  place ! " 

Ken's  hands  dropped  to  his  sides.  She 
looked  at  him,  standing  there  in  his  neatly 
pressed  gray  trousers  and  vest  with  the 
fountain  pen  and  pencil  in  the  breast  pocket. 
He  was  wearing  a  conservative  foulard  tie, 
but  the  city's  grime  was  on  the  turned-back 
cuffs  of  his  shirt,  and  at  his  collar.  The  city's 
grime  and  weariness  were  in  the  shadows 
under  his  chin,  and  in  his  hands  which  sud- 
denly looked  defenseless  and  beaten. 

"You  mean  I'm  not  a  good  husband,"  he 
said  quietly.  "I  can't  find  a  proper  home  for 
you,  and  maybe  my  job  will  fold  up,  but  I 
think  that  all  of  it  might  work  out  if  I  had 
the  right  kind  of  a  wife." 

He  turned  then  and  went  back  into  the 
bedroom.  Jane  watched  him  as  he  picked 
up  his  coat  and  put  it  on,  and  walked  into  the 
living  room,  and  out  the  front  door.  After 
that  she  found  that  she  could  move  again, 
and  she  went  into  the  bedroom  and  flung 
herself  on  the  bed. 

She  had  lost  everything.  Burying  her 
head  in  the  pillow,  she  tried,  like  a  child,  to 
sustain  her  anger  and  righteousness,  but  all 
her  conviction  subsided  with  her  sobs.  She 
told  herself  that  she  had  behaved  no  better 
than  a  common  shrew,  and  it  came  to  her, 
with  dismay,  for  the  first  time  in  her  life, 
that  she  might  after  all  be  just  like  other 
people,  given  to  error,  full  of  common  weak- 
ness which  she  was  not  big  enough,  some- 
times, to  recognize  or  admit.  Her  whole  life 
was  Ken;  how  could  she  have  treated  him  so 
badly?  Even  in  her  anger  she  had  known 
somewhere  that  it  was  not  directed  toward 
him;  but  if  not,  then  what  was  the  basis  of 
her  unhappiness? 


Suddenly  she  sat  up  in  the  darkness, 
pressing  the  palms  of  her  hands  against  her 
eyes.  For  her,  she  knew  all  at  once  grasping 
at  a  thought  so  tenuous  that  it  threatened  to 
elude  her,  tlie  war  was-not  over!  She  began 
to  laugh  to  herself,  crazily,  with  exhaustion, 
remembering  how  Ken  had  said  that  they 
did  not  need  to  be  rehabilitated— old  married 
folks  like  them !  But  this  was  their  rehabili- 
tation; they  were  going  through  it,  and  she 
had  not  recognized  it.  It  was  a  long  process, 
painful,  she  could  see  now,  like  being  born 
again.  They  could  not  take  up  just  where 
they  had  left  off;  too  much  had  happened  to 
•  them— to  them  and  to  the  world.  They  had 
to  take  into  account  all  that  enforced  loneli- 
ness and  separation,  the  dreadful  unrest  of 
the  world,  the  bitter  unhappiness  of  a  line 
that  was  broken,  the  groping  to  find  the  two 
ends  and  join  them  together  again.  They  had 
had  a  piece  taken  out  of  their  lives:  the  years 
during  which,  living  quietly  together,  they 
would  have  grown  in  tenderness  and  knowl- 
edge of  each  other.  Her  mistake  had  been  in 
thinking  that  she  could  start  being  a  wife 
again,  like  a  little  girl  playing  house;  that 
she  could  ignore  all  the  grim  reality  outside. 


In  the  midst  of  these  reflections  she 
conscious  of  the  sound  of  voices  raised, 
she  realized,  abruptly,  that  across  the  hi 
the  O'Connors  were  quarreling  too;   they 
had   been  quarreling   for  some   time,   she 
knew-  •  she  had  been  hearing  their  voices  in 
the  back  of  her  mind.  Through  the  thin, 
cheap  walls  the  .sound  came  to  her:  Nancy's 
shrill  cries,  and  Dan's  angry  bellow.  There 
was    something    disgraceful    about    it,    as 
though  the  long  heritage  of  the  streets  had  j 
grown     into    something    destructive    and  I 
shameful.  She  began  to  tremble,  knowing  iflt 
her  heart  that  she  and  Ken  had  sounded  nojU 
better.    Perhaps  the  O'Connors  had  hearH| 
them,  too,  if  they  were  not  too  engrossed  ifi* 
their  own  quarrel.   She  put  her  hands  ovdj 
her  ears,  but  just  as  she  did  she  thought  shl 
heard  her  name. 

She  got  up  quietly,  feeling  sick  and 
shamed,  and  went  to  the  kitchen  door  and 
put  her  ear  against  it.  They  were  quarreling 
atiout  her ! 

"I  forbid  you  to  see  her  again!"  Dan  wad 
saying.  "  I  do  my  best,  and  that's  got  to  be 
good  enough!" 

Jane  leaned  against  the  doorframe,  stunned 
by  the  bitterness  and  venom  in  his  voice. 
What  had  she  done?  Her  answer  came 
quickly,  in  Nancy's  tearful  voice. 

"She  has  everything  so  nice,"  she  saidJ 
"She  has  such  nice  clothes,  and  all  her  furni- 
ture is  different,  and  she  goes  to  a  beauty 
parlor  to  have  her  hair  washed." 

Dan's  reply  was  mystifying.  "But  I  don'l 
like  it!"  he  shouted.  "My  mother  ncvet) 
cooked  with  wine!  Your  mother  never 
cooked  with  wine!  Are  you  better  than  they 
were?  Aren't  we  good  enough  for  you? 

Oh,  it  was  funny !  It  was  terribly  funny,  i 
m  'ontinued  on  Page  146) 
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In  Your  Child  a  Lilllr  Traveler  This  Month? 

nPHK  "watchbird"  for  the  young  traveler  is  the  Travelers  Aid 
*-  Society.  This  nonprofit  social  agency  helps  all  travelers  who  need 
help,  regardless  of  race,  creed,  color  or  economic  status.  Here  are 
some  suggestions  it  offers  for  the  occasion  when  it  is  absolutely  nec- 
essary  to  let  a  child  under  twelve  travel  alone: 


1.  Provide  the  young  traveler  with 
an  identification  card  hearing  the 
names  of  parents  or  relatives,  ad- 
dresses and  telephone  numbers. 

2.  Be  sure  relatives  or  others  at 
the  destination  know  the  arrival 
time,  and  plan  so  it  isn't  late  at 
night. 

.'i.  Give  the  young  traveler  some 
books,  magazines,  puzzles  or  games 


for  the  trip.  Something  to  eat  helps 
too. 

4.  Be  sure  he  lias  spending  money 
to  take  care  of  necessities  or  emer- 
geney  phone  calls. 

5.  Tell  the  child  about  the  Travelers 
Aid  Society,  which  provides  help  at 
most  large  terminals  and  will  meet 
and  assist  children  at  transfer 
points  if  notified  in  advance. 


/4t*t  t**vcl  ptetUm  *uxtf  fa,  ttUcutecct  tvitA  ~7*avcU>i4.  ;4t*t. 


BEAT  THE   HEAT! 


PLAN  ACTIVITIES  TOGETHER 
BE  A  "FRESH  UP"  FAMILY! 

Family  days  at  the  beach  are  always  fun  .  .  . 
but  what  a  thirst  they  can  produce!  When  your 
tongue  is  parched  after  a  swim  and  a  frolic  on 
the  hot  sand  .  .  .  boy,  that's  a  time  when  a 
"fresh  up"  with  cool,  clear  7-Up  really  clicks! 

Chilled  7-Up  has  a  liveliness,  a  fresh  clean 
taste  that  tempts  all  ages  .  .  .  and  there's 
just  nothing  like  7-Up  as  a  thirst-quencher. 

Be  a  "fresh  up"  family.   Enjoy  happy  times 
with  your  youngsters.  And  enjoy  wholesome 
7-Up  together,  too  .  .  .  it's  the  all-family  drink! 
Order  a  case  of  7-Up  wherever  you  see 
those  bright  7-Up  signs  on  display. 
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OU  LIKE  IT 


IT  LIKES  YOU! 
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MOM'S  OWN  HIT  PARADE 


BEST  IN  CLASS —  or    out !     Mi-.    Jones,    proud    mother   discovered    a    simple,    easy 
u.i\    in    make   bei   youngsters'  clothes    look    like   new   for   the   first    day   of  school. 

BACK  TO  SCHOOL! 

With  clothes  dry  cleaned  better, 
spots  banished —  dulled  colors  revived 

Mothers!  Now  is  the  time  to  have  back-to-school  clothes  cleaned  better  at  your 
Sanitone  dry  cleaner.  With  Sanitone  cleaning  stubborn  spots  and  ingrained  soils 
disappear  like  magic.  Clothes  actually  become  fresher  and  cleaner  than  ordinary 
ih\  cleaning  methods  can  ever  get  them  —  and  they  come  back  to  you  with  a  longer- 
lasting  press,  greater  brilliance  of  color,  without  a  trace  of  perspiration  stains  or 
ili  \   cleaning  odor"'! 

\inl  you  busy  mothers  may  rest  assured  that  your  Sanitone  Cleaner  will  carefully 
attend  to  all  details  —  secittely  sewing  on  all  buttons,  doing  all  minor  mending  — 
al  no  extra  cost!  In  fact,  Sanitone  Service  costs  no  more  than  ordinary  dry  cleaning! 

I'liniie   your   Sanitone   Dry   Cleaner   today!    His   name   and    number    are    listed    in 
lassified  phone  book  under  the  famous  Sanitone  Seal.  A-k  him  to  pick  up  and 
clean  your  whole  family's  clothes  now!   You'll  be  amazed  at  the  difference! 


H£/  K/PSi 


\-V  your  Sanitone  lb\  Cleaner  about  bis  big 
"pack-to-schooj"  surprise  for  you.  Sanitone 
is  a  division  of  Ktiierv 
Industries,  Inc.,  Cin- 
cinnati 2.  Ohio. 


SANITONE 


(( 'ontinued  from  Page  I  1 1) 
you  could  laugh  about  it !  Nancy  had  cooked 
the  beef  in  wine,  as  Jane  had  told  her  to  do  it. 
She  could  hear  Nancy  crying,  great,  dry 
sobs,  and  then  she  began -to  talk  as  she,  Jane, 
had  talked  to  Ken,  irrationally,  as  all  argu- 
ments are. 

"  1  want  to  live  somewhere  else,"  Nancy 
cried.  "I  don't  want  my  baby  to  grow  up  in 
this  dirt,  like  we  did!  He  won't  have  a 
chance !  They'll  turn  him  into  a  crook,  just 
the  way  they  did  with  my  brother!  He'll 
hang  around  the  poolrooms,  and  learn  to 
steal,  and  — — " 

Then  Jane  heard  a  crash,  as  if  a  fist  were 
brought  down  on  a  table.  "Not  as  long  as  he 
has  Danny  O'Connor  for  a  father!"  Dan 
said. 

Oh,  it  was  funny,  all  right.  Clothes,  and 
furniture,  and  beef  cooked  in  wine,  and  a 
baby  growing  up  in  the  slums. 

Nancy  was  crying  quietly  now;  there  was 
silence  in  the  kitchen  across  the  hall,  and 
then  Jane  heard  Nancy  say,  in  a  quiet  voice, 
"  I  just  wanted  to  be  like  her." 

She  clung  to  the  door  for  support.  It 
wasn't  fair,  Jane  thought,  to  have  all  her  dis- 
honor shown  to  her  at  once !  First  Ken,  and 
now  Nancy.  Had  she  only  tried  to  be 
friendly,  she  wondered,  or  was  it  possible, 
honestly,  that  somewhere  in  an  unworthy 
part  of  her  mind  she  had  enjoyed  contrast- 
ing herself  with  Nancy,  enjoyed  showing  off 
her  taste,  her  skill  with  secondhand  furni- 
ture, her  recipes  with  wine  and  herbs?  Why, 
even  she  could  tell  that  Nancy  and  Dan  must 
have  paid  far  more  for  their  overstuffed 
"suite"  of  furniture  than  she  had  paid  for  all 
her  things,  because  she  didn't  want  to  "in- 
vest any  money"  until  she  found  "a  real 
place  to  live." 

Oh,  it  was  so  wicked,  so  absurd,  so  small 
and  stupid  to  have  acted  die  great  lady  in 
a  tenement! 

"Why?"  Dan  was  saying.  "Why  did  you 
want  to  be  like  her,  or  anybody  else,  when  I 
married  you  because  I  like  you  the  way  you 
are?" 

Suddenly  Jane  knew  what  she  must  do.  If 
she  hesitated  for  a  moment  she  would  know 
that  it  was  wrong  to  do  it,  and  she  would  be 
lost.  She  wrenched  the  door  open  and 
stepped  into  the  hall  and  pounded  on  the 
door  opposite  hers. 

"You  must  let  me  in,"  she  called,  sur- 
prised at  the  volume  of  her  voice. 

When  the  door  opened  suddenly  she  stood 
there,  defiant,  forgetting  her  tear-stained 
face  and  disordered  hair,  facing  Dan  in  his 
undershirt,  his  hair  rumpled,  surprise  on  his 
unhappy  face:  Nancy  in  the  background, 
startled,  her  eyes  streaming,  the  lipstick 
smudged  about  her  mouth. 

"You  mustn't  say  that,"  she  said  to 
Nancy. 

They  all  stared  at  one  another  for  a  mo- 
ment in  silence. 

"You  don't  want  to  be  like  me,  Nancy," 
she  went  on.  "I'm  not  a  good  wife.  My  hus- 
band left  me.  I've  been  complaining  and  un- 
happy, and  I  haven't  helped  him,  and  I 
didn't  like  it  here,  and  I  cried,  and  argued 
with  him.  He  left  me  because  I  deserved  it." 
She  was  talking  rapidly  now,  to  cover  her 
failing  courage,  hardly  knowing  what  she  was 
saying,  and  as  she  talked  Mike  began  to  cry 
in  the  next  room  so  that  she  had  to  raise  her 
voice  to  be  heard.  "I  was  showing  off  to 
you,"  she  said.  "I  wanted  you  to  know  that 
I  was  better  than  this  place,  and  that  I  didn't 
want  to  live  here,  and  that  I  was  dissatisfied 
with  everything.  And  what  if  Dan  doesn't 
like  things  cooked  in  wine,  and  what  if  I  did 
buy  different  furniture  than  you  did?  It 
didn't  even  cost  as  much  as  yours  did,  and 
I'll  go  shopping  with  you,  Nancy,  if  you  like 
my      clothes — they      aren't      expensive — 

and "  But  then  she  burst  into  tears,  and 

suddenly  she  found  that  she  and  Nancy  were 
holding  onto  each  other,  after  all,  like  sis- 
ters. "He  left  me."  Jane  sobbed.  "He 
walked  right  out  the  door!" 

That  was  when  Dan  began  to  laugh.  He 
said  "Women ! "  a  couple  of  times,  as  only  a 
man  who  has  been  pressed  too  far  can  say  it, 
and  then  he  went  into  the  bedroom  and 
picked  up  the  crying  Mike  and  brought  him, 
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Jar  and  Plastic  Tray  Set — Pink, 
blue,  ivory.  In  large  jar,  300 
cotton-tipped,  3-inch  "Cotton- 
Tail"  applicators.  $3.50. 
Separate  Jar  you  can  re-use  — 
with  400  "Cotton-Tails."  $1.00. 
"Cotton-Tails"  for  Refill— box 
of  100  — $.25.  Glasco  Products 
Company,  Chicago  6,  Illinois 


Meet  Our 
Jamilij 
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The  Captain  Marvel  sweatshirt  was  our  first 
big  hit!  This  easily  washable  cotton  sweat- 
shirt for  children,  sports  a  color  reproduc- 
tion of  Captain  Marvel  of  j  the  funnies. 
Children  everywhere  were  so  enthusiastic, 
we  added  other  famous  characters  to 
our   line. 

Here  they  are:  Gene  Autry,  Little  Beaver, 
Red  Ryder,  Dick  Tracy  — a  different  sweat- 
shirt for  almost  every  day  of  the  week.  All 
are  spring  needle  knit  ...  in  white  and 
colors.  About  $1.25.  Little  Beaver  in  sizes 
2   to   8;   others  from   4  to   14. 

Get  them  at  leading  department  and  chain 
stores  ...  Or  write 

J.T.  FLAGG  KNITTING  CO.,  INC. 

Movers  of  High-grade  Knif  Goods 

Mills:    Florence,  Alabama 
New  York  Office:   93  Worth  Street 
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king,  into  the  kitchen.  "  I  want  you  to  re- 
nber  this,"  he  said  solemnly  to  the  baby, 
iing  him  up.  "Maybe  this  will  make  you 
i  and  think,  when  you  want  to  get  mar- 
l" 

was  just  at  this  moment,  of  course,  that 
.  came  up  the  stairs  and  down  the  hall. 
i  heard  him  and  went  to  the  door  and  he 
e  back,  wearing  his  politely  baffled  look, 
ling  a  bottle  of  something  in  his  hand, 
re  was  something  else  in  his  face  which 
i,  as  a  wife,  knew,  and  she  thought  her 
rt  would  burst  with  love  for  him.  He  had 
l  to  a  bar;  she  could  see  him  in  her  mind, 
ng  there,  manly  and  angry  but  thinking  it 

and  then  coming  back  to  her  because 
wae  his  wife. 
Jane,"  he  said. 

ane  turned  her  tear-flushed  face  to  him, 
,  but  trying  to  show  her  love  in  her  eyes, 
js,  Ken,"  she  said. 

What  is  all  this?"  he  asked,  looking 
r  her  head  at  the  tableau  in  the  O'Con- 

kitchen,  using  his  best  office-manager 

Jan  laughed  again.  "I  don't  know,"  he 
"He's  wet,"  he  said  to  no  one  in  par- 

lar,  gingerly  shifting  Mike  from  one  arm 

he  other. 

My  poor  baby!"  Nancy  took  him  to  her 
disappeared  into  the  bedroom. 

This  is  Mr.  O'Connor,  dear,"  Jane  said, 

ng  to  save  the  situation  with  what  dig- 
she  could  muster. 

len  and  Dan  looked  at  each  other.  "  It's 
to  know  you,"  Dan  said,  and  they  shook 

ds. 

I  have  a  bottle  here,"  Ken  said  after  a 

nent.  "The  man  said  it  was  champagne," 

added,  rather  uncomfortably.  "Maybe 
will  join  us  for  a  drink.  We're  celebrat- 
or  something." 

Celebrating?  "  Jane  blurted. 

.en  looked  at  her,  quieting  her  with  his 

>.  "Yes,"  he  said  softly. 

>ut  even  in  her  happiness  and  excite- 
i  it,  Jane  remembered.  Wine,  and  the 
1  Connors  ...  it  was  all  wrong  again. 


Dan  saved  her.  "Come  on,  honey,"  he 
called  into  the  bedroom.  "We're  going  to 
have  a  drink.  Bring  Mike  along." 

When  Nancy  came  out  of  the  bedroom, 
carrying  Mike,  Jane  wanted  to  laugh,  with 
relief,  and  sympathy,  and  amusement.  For 
just  in  that  moment  Nancy  had  accom- 
plished the  womanly  miracle  of  changing 
Mike,  and  combing  her  hair,  and  powdering 
her  face. 

"How  do  you  do,  Mr.  Malcolm?"  she  said 
demurely. 

Afterward,  in  their  living  room,  Jane  sat 
with  Nancy  on  the  sofa  and  talked  to  her 
about  upholstery,  and  materials,  and  shops, 
and  other  feminine  things.  She  did  it  with 
the  forepart  of  her  mind,  knowing  that  their 
woman's  world  was,  after  all.  saved,  but  that 
their  mistake  had  been  in  thinking  that  the 
other  world,  the  world  with  their  husbands, 
could  be  taken  for  granted.  She  could  see  all 
that  ahead  of  her,  happily,  talking  with 
Ken — or,  rather,  letting  Ken  talk.  About  the 
office,  about  his  problems,  about  their  life 
together.  They  would  work  it  out,  she  knew; 
they  had  always  done  it  before.  And  sud- 
denly she  found  herself  praying  in  her  heart 
that  the  O'Connors  would  go  quickly.  She 
had  almost  forgotten  how  she  used  to  feel 
that  way  at  parties — happy,  but  wanting 
everyone  to  be  gone,  so  that  she  could  be 
alone  with  Ken. 

She  looked  at  him  quickly,  across  the 
room:  stanch,  handsome,  competent.  He 
was  laughing,  and  Dan  was  saying  to  him, 
broadly,  with  gestures: 

"I  guess  you  know  that  the  Navy  won 
the  war!" 

What  did  it  matter  where  they  lived,  as 
long  as  they  were  together?  What  did  it 
matter  about  the  world  if  they  had  each 
other? 

Oh,  why  didn't  they  go!  she  wondered, 
knowing  that  when  they  did  she  would 
go  to  Ken,  and  he  would  hold  her,  and  she 
would  tell  him  that  now.  at  last,  she  wanted 
to  have  the  baby.  THE  END 
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lou  had  better  take  a  look  at  this  Stair-Runner  in  a 
hurry,  because  it  probably  won't  be  around  much 
longer.  Stair-Runner^  almost  always  land  in  the  hospi- 
tal w  it  h  a  broken  leg  or  arm,  if  they're  lucky  enough  not 
to  break  their  Decks.  Stair-Runners  never  walk  down- 
stairs like  sensible  people,  but  always  run  until  they 
erash.  Stair-Runners  are  stupid. 
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beautiful  suit  by  Milgrim,  beautiful  folding  coach  by  H  hitney 


He's  something  to  show  off,  that  baby 
of  yours.  He's  part  of  your  heart  and 
life.  Yes,  even  your  fashion! 
When  you  wheel  your  baby  in  a 
Whitney  Folding  Coach,  you're  wheel- 
ing luxurious  good  looks  as  up-to-date 
as  your  last -word  outfit!  A  folding 
coach  that  looks  like  an  expensive 
English  coach!  No  ugly  crossbar  to 
mar  its  gleaming  lines,  thanks  to 
Whitney's  exclusive  Invisible  Folding 

fn/a&At'mt/v'i  mvu 

Free!  Write  for  your  free  copy  of  "The  ABCs 
of  Making   Baby   Happy."  Address  Dept.   T-8. 

F.  A.  Whitney  Carriage  Co.,  Leominster.  Mass.  18581948 


Frame.t   In  smart  fashion  colors,  too. 

Two  de  luxe  features  for  baby's  comfort! 

For  jar-free  slumber  riding. ..Whitney's 
exclusive  Center-Suspension  Springs. 
For  steering  automatically  around 
corners  .  .  .  Whitney's  exclusive  new, 
improved,  self-centering  Steer-O-Matic 
Wheels.*  No  other  carriage  has 
all  these  extras!  Yet  a  Whitney  costs 
no  more.  See  the  new  Whitney  Fold- 
ing Coach  today! 

tPats.  applied  for.   *Pat.  under  the  Jonkhoff  System. 
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Shirt  tales  by  Carter's 


Every  one  a 


Nevabind* 


Three  jolly  cherubs  on  teething 
rings  show  what  happy  variety 
you  can  get  in  Carter's  long 
life  Nevabind  baby  shirts. 
There's  the  famous  Jiffon 
neck  style.  Quick  on. 
Quick  off.  No  button 
fuss.  Carter's  super 
tie  shirt  is  Nevabind, 
too.  So  is  Carter's 
new  "Diapenda. 


Musicians  at  the  piano. 
Pretty  knitted  kimono.  Pink,  blue, 
white.  Birth  to  1   yr.  $1.65. 
Panti-dress  Twosome    Buttercup,  blue 
or  pink.  6  mos.  to  2  yrs.  About  $2. 
Below — Jtffon-Nevabind   gowr.  Open  or 
closed  bock.  Birth  to  1  yr.  SI. 65  to  52. 

The  William  Carter  Company. 
Needham  Heights  94,  Moss. 


P-s-s-t,  Carter's  make  fine  underwear  for  the  entire  family! 


TO  CONQUER  SHYNESS 

(( 'onlinued  from  Pagt   127) 

can  be  encouraged  to  self-expression  through 
play,  which  also  creates  independence. 

An  older  child  may  gain  independence  and 
self-esteem  by  acquiring  skills  of  various 
kinds,  from  rope  jumping  to  reading.  Such 
abilities  give  a  child  a  feeling  of  belonging. 

Rule  IX.  D<>  not  attempt  to  force  a 
timid  child  to"  stand  up  for  hi*  rights." 

Timid  youngsters  need  courage  and  inde- 
pendence.but  these  feelings  must  grow  within 
the  child.  Many  parents,  however,  sincerely 
believing  that  they  are  helping  their  child  to 
overcome  a  serious  handicap,  insist  that  he 
fight  back.  I  have  even  known  parents  to 
punish  a  youngster  who  let  someone  get  the 
better  of  him.  But  let's  see  why  the  child 
behaves  as  he  does.  The  basic  reason  is  fear 
or  a  feeling  of  inadequacy  and  helplessness. 
If  a  child's  parents  turn  on  him  when  the 
rest  of  the  world  does,  it  will  make  him 
more  panicky  and  helpless  than  ever. 

Rule  V.  When  strangers  are  present, 
pay  attention  to  something  the  child 
has,  rather   than    to  the  child  himself. 

Many  children,  though  they  crave  atten- 
tion under  that  veneer  of  reserve  and  aloof- 


I  In    In  -i   you  in- 1   is  an  even 
break. 

—  FRANKLIN   P.  ADAMS. 


ness  that  they  acquire,  cannot  stand  the  full 
spotlight  of  attention  all  at  once.  Deanna, 
for  example,  was  ready  to  show  me  her  doll 
arid  the  doll's  clothes,  but  she  would  have 
shrunk  from  interest  in  her  own  clothes  or 
looks.  The  doll  was  something  we  could  enjoy 
together,  and  it  was  safely  removed  from 
Deanna  herself.  "Show  Aunt  Nellie  your  new 
blocks"  is  a  much  safer  try  than  "Say  hello 
to  Aunt  Nellie."  Parents  who  are  tactful  try 
to  give  the  child  something  to  do  and  to  talk 
about,  and  they  also  try  to  keep  the  full  glare 
of  adult  attention  from  the  child  if  it  makes 
him  uncomfortable. 

Rule    \l.    The  shy  child  should   hair 

many  opportunities  i<>  express  his  feel- 
ings, even  when  they  are  hostile. 

Temper  tantrums,  fears  of  main  kinds,  are 
often  the  forerunners  of  shyness.  Psychia- 
trists tell  us  that  it  is  often  the  child's  fear 
of  his  own  disturbing  emotions  that  keeps 
him  so  aloof  and  rigid.  He  maintains  his 
control  by  bottling  up  his  feelings.  Such 
children  need  materials  that  encourage  free 
expression  of  feeling.  Paints,  hammer  and 
nails,  clay,  and  all  sorts  of  toys  that  stimulate 
dramatic  play  are  excellent.  And  if  the  child 
makes  an  interesting  clay  figure  and  then 
pounds  it  flat,  don't  reproach  him.  The 
expression  of  destructive  feeling  may  be 
his  way  to  a  freer  expression  of  all  feeling. 
Children  normally  have  moments  of  hostility 
toward  brothers  and  sisters  and  parents. 
These  feelings  will  be  less  disturbing  if  they 
are  freely  expressed. 

Rule  XII.  Some  shyness  is  a  part  of 
normal  development,  ami  should  not  he 
confused  with  shyness  that  is  a  persist- 
ing problem. 

Parents  often  get  alarmed  when  a  baby 
who  has  been  friendly  and  outgoing  during 
the  first  year  of  his  life  suddenly  becomes  up- 
set at  the  sight  of  strangers.  This  is  a  very 
usual  development,  however,  and  is  asso- 
ciated with  the  baby's  growing  ability  to  dis- 
criminate between  family  and  strangers 
rather  than  with  any  deep-seated  fears.  If 
this  early  shyness  is  treated  calmly  and  pa- 
tiently, if  the  child  is  protected  from  the 
more  excessive  outbursts  of  well-meaning 
friends,  he  will  come  out  of  it  naturally  to  the 
spontaneous  friendliness  of  the  normal  child. 
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They  dry  in  record  time,  indoors  or  I 
out.  And  just  look  at  the  many  other  II 
advantages. 

Easier  to  wash  —  their  open  weave  K 
permits  speedier  washing  with  pure  1 
Ivory  Flakes,  Ivor)'  Soap  or  Dreft. 
Faster   drying    speeds   diaper! 
laundering,  indoors  or  out. 
Highly  absorbent  —  their  surgical  1 
weave  absorbs  more  thoroughly. 
Have  no  hems  to  chafe  or  irritate  I 
baby's  tender  skin. 

Curity  Foldline,  a  patented  feature,    I 
woven  into  the  fabric,  for  easy,  con-  I 
venient  size  adjustment  as  baby  grows.   I 
Endorsed  by  medical  authorities  and 
leading  hospitals. 
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KENDALL  MILLS— Division  of 
The  Kendall  Company,  Woloole,  Mass.,  Dept.  JN-8 
Enclosed  is  25c  foi  full-size  Curity  Diaper  and 
literature  on  Curity  Nursery  Products.    {Only  one 
dioper  to  a  family.) 
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PHOTO  BY  TANA  HOBAN 

\At  about  two,  a  child  learns  of  "otherness,"  the  possibility  of  disobedi- 
jenre.   It  is  normal  for  him  to  exploit  this  new  knowledge  to  the  hilt. 


That  "I  Won't!"  Stage 

BY  nil.  HERMAN   X.  IIIMHSKV 


Pramtamnt,  Chicago  Uuard  of  Health 


t  one  time  or  another  in  the  life  of  every 
young  child  there  is  likely  to  be  a  period 
when  it  seems  that  the  easiest  thing  he 
does  is  to  say  '"No!"  This  commonly 
irs  when  the  child  is  between  two  and 
:e  years  old,  although  it  may  begin  be- 
two  and  last  a  little  past  three.  This 
live  period  is  often  a  worry  and  a 
ien  to  mothers.   I  see  it  right  now  in 

i    grandchild,  who  is  now  living  at  my 

)  ie. 
We  can't  get  Jimmy  to  do  anything!" 

I  :  heard  distracted  parents  wail.  "All  we 
ilj  '  seem  to  hear  is  7  won't!'"  When  the 

i  ative  response  continues  for  weeks  or 

i  iths,  as  it  sometimes  does,  the  strain  on 
j*t   her  may  be  severe.    In  many  cases, 

i  takes  made  in  handling  the  child  during 

ti  .  period,  which  is  a  critical  time,  have  a 
':  i  mful  effect  that  may  be  lasting. 


vtrateful  young  mothers 
from  Maine  to  California  lell 
us  that  Doctor  Bundeaen'e 
baby  booklets  have  been  of 
the  greatest  help  to  them  in 
raring  for  their  own  babies. 
The  first  eight  booklets  cover 
your  baby's  first  eight  months. 
They  sell  for  50  cents.  The 
second  series  of  booklets  cov- 
ers the  baby's  health  from 
nine  months  to  two  years — 
seven  booklets  for  50  cents. 
The  booklets  will  be  sent 
monthly;  be  sure  to  tell  us 
when  you  want  the  first  book- 
let. A  complete  book  on  the 
care  of  the  baby,  a  nvrvu- 
Mary  mupph-ment  to  I  he 
monthly  booklets,  Our  Ba- 
bies, No.  1345,  is  25  cent-.  V 
booklet  on  breast  feeding,  A 
1  tocTOR'a  First  Ditv  to  the 
Mother,  No.  1316,  sell-  for 
6  cents.  Address  all  requests 
to  the  Reference  Library, 
Ladies'  Home  Joi  rnai.,  Phil- 
adelphia 5,  Pennsylvania. 


It  is  important  for  parents  to  under- 
stand, therefore,  that  a  certain  amount  of 
negative  behavior  is  perfectly  normal  and 
occurs  as  a  necessary  part  of  the  child's 
development.  Only  when  the  negative  re- 
sponses— the  "no's"  and  "I  won'ts" — are 
violent,  and  persist  well  beyond  the  six 
months  or  so  of  the  normal  negativistic 
phase,  is  there  any  cause  for  concern.  In 
these  cases,  the  reasons  must  be  sought  and 
eliminated  before  improvement  can  be  ex- 
pected. Often  the  parents  themselves  may 
unwittingly  change  the  mild  or  normal  type 
of  negativism  into  the  extreme  type  by 
using  improper  methods  during  this  diffi- 
cult phase  of  growth.  But  with  wise,  pa- 
tient recognition,  the  child's  negative  pe- 
riod is  likely  to  vanish  quickly  and  be  for- 
gotten. Like  the  lisp  and  the  first  teeth,  it 
is  a  natural  part  of  passing  babyhood. 

Normal  negativism  appears  because,  at 
about  two  years,  the  child's  developing 
mind  first  becomes  aware  of  "otherness." 
Where  his  life  before  has  flowed  evenly 
along  without  much  necessity  for  choice  on 
his  part,  he  is  now  confronted  with  opposites 
or  alternatives.  Shall  he  play  with  the 
train,  or  with  the  doll?  Eat  this  food,  or 
refuse  it?  As  it  does  to  all  of  us,  the  oppor- 
tunity to  exercise  free  will  gives  the  child 
an  exhilarating  sense  of  power.  For  a 
while,  it  takes  control  of  him,  and  his  con- 
duct is  dictated  by  what  looks  like  contrari- 
ness, or  maybe  pure  cussedness,  to  his 
elders.  When  mother  suggests  that  it  is  nap- 
time,  the  opposite  or  alternative  to  nap- 
ping— staying  up — flashes  into  the  child's 
imagination,  and  "No!"  or  "I  won't!" 
comes  out,  in  most  cases  without  any  con- 
scious intention  to  disobey  or  refuse. 

When  this  happens  time  after  time,  day 
after  day,  it  is  difficult  for  many  a  mother 
to  remember  that  the  child  is  not  being 
deliberately  perverse  or  wicked.  Unfortu- 
nately, the  parent's  temptation  to  mete  out 
punishment  and  to  force  compliance  with 
suggestions  may  become  almost  irresistible. 
I  have  had  toddlers — my  own  grand- 
children— in  my  home  a  great  deal  in  recent 
years,  and  I  know  how  hard  it  is,  especially 
near  the  end  of  a  long  day,  to  refrain  from 
disciplining  the  child  who  keeps  on  saying 
"No"  and  refusing  to  eat  his  cereal! 


BABY:  Now  that  you're 
being  me  for  a  day, 
Mom,  I  thought 
you'd  like  to  hear  lull- 
abies. They're  sup- 
posed to  be  soothing  ! 

MOM:  Honey,  it's  going  to  take  more 
than  lullabies  to  soothe  me!  I've 
been  wriggling  and  twisting  ever 
since  I  woke  up.  And  my  skin's  so 
uncomfortable  I  could  howl. 

BABY:  Can't  sympathize,  Mom.  Maybe 
now  you  see  that  a  baby's  skin 
needs  plenty  of  Johnson's  Baby  Oil 
and  Johnson's  Baby  Powder ! 

MOM:  I'll  listen  to  anything,  lamb! 
Tell  me— why  do  you  need  both  Oil 
and  Powder? 


BABY:  Mom,  that's  the  secret:  Pure, 
gentle  Johnson's  Baby  Oil  for  after- 
bath  smoothovers,  more  of  it  at 
diaper  changes,  to  help  prevent 
what  my  doctor  calls  "urine  irrita- 
tion." 

And  these  hot  summer  days,  I  can 
use  lots  of  silky  Johnson's  Baby 
Powder  for  cooling  sprinkles  that 
help  chase  little  chafes  and  prickles. 
That's  how  to  soothe  a  baby ! 

MOM :  Angel,  I  guess  your  mother  hasn't 
been  quite  hep!  But  you  can  put 
this  on  the  record: 
From  now  on,  it's 
Johnson's  Baby  Oil 
for  you  — Johnson's 
Baby  Powder  too ! 
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Many  women  today  lead  a 
normal,  active  life  in  spite  of  the 
pain  and  unsightliness  of  surface 
varicose  veins  .  .  .  thanks  to 
Bauer  &  Black  Elastic  Stockings. 

They're  almost  invisible  under 
sheer  hose.  And  their  firm,  com- 
fortable, scientific  support  gives 
real  relief  and  greatly  improved 
appearance. 

Two-way  stretch,  lightweight 
and  cool,  neutral  in  tint,  they 
have  long -wearing  lisle  heels 
and  authentic  fashioned  leg  and 
instep.  They'll  withstand 
repeated  launderings. 

Ask  your  doctor's  advice  .  .  . 
then  get  Bauer  &  Black  Elastic 
Stockings  for  the  finest  combina- 
tion of  relief  and  beauty. 


0$Z4%C 


STOCKINGS 


At  drug,  department  and  surgical  stores 


BAUER  &  BLACK 


Division  of  The  Kendall  Company 
2500  S.  Dearborn  St.,  Chicago  16 


It  is  a  mistake,  however,  to  think  that  a 
child  can  be  disciplined  out  of  the  negative 
reaction.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  any  such  at- 
tempt on  the  parents'  part  is  much  more 
likely  to  have  an  effect  just  the  opposite  of 
what  is  desired.  Most  small  youngsters  are 
incurable  attention  seekers,  and  the  child 
who  learns  that  the  "no"  answer  attracts 
attention,  even  though  it  is  unfavorable  at- 
tention, may  be  more  inclined  to  continue 
than  to  stop  it. 

As  the  negative  habit  grows,  the  unknow- 
ing parent  thinks  sterner  measures  are  called 
for.  Before  long,  the  mother-child  relation- 
ship (or,  sometimes,  the  father-child  rela- 
tionship, or  both)  has  become  a  series  of 
clashes.  A  suggestion  is  made  and  refused. 
This  is  followed  by  an  order  and  a  threat, 
and  another  refusal.  Then  comes  parental 
loss  of  temper  with  force  or  punishment  and, 
finally,  tears  and  resentment  on  the  part  of 
the  child.  I  have  seen  the  results  of  hundreds 
of  these  conflicts  of  wills  between  mother  or 
father  and  child.  Invariably,  the  result  is  a 
worried,  unhappy  parent  and  a  sullen  or 
belligerent  child. 

Except  in  the  comparatively  rare  cases 
where  negativism  is  caused  by  real  emotional 
upset  or  instability  in  the  child,  there  isn't 
any  need  for  this  to  happen.  After  the  child's 
second  birthday,  mother  should  be  on  the 
alert  for  the  "no"  response  to  appear.  When 
it  starts,  instead  of  fighting  it  she  should  take 
pains  to  avoid  making  direct  suggestions  or 
requests  which  give  the  child  an  opportunity  for 
overt  refusal.  Instead,  offer  a  choice  of  desir- 
able behaviors. 

For  the  mother  who  knows  that  it  is  im- 
portant, this  isn't  so  hard  to  do.  For  ex- 
ample, instead  of  asking  the  child  to  eat  his 
cereal,  ask  which  kind  of  cereal  he  wants — 
this  good  kind,  or  this?  Instead  of  announc- 
ing that  it  is  naptime,  ask  him  if  he  wants  to 
nap  with  Teddy  Bear  or  Fuzzy  Elephant. 
This  method  will  give  the  child  all  the  oppor- 
tunity he  needs  to  exercise  free  will  and  in- 
dulge his  newly  acquired  sense  of  opposites  or 
alternatives,  without  inviting  a  head-on  col- 
lision with  parental  authority,  which,  of 
course,    must    be   maintained.    When    this 


course  is  followed,  negativism  soon  dies  a 
natural  death. 

An  ingenious  mother  can  develop  this  sys- 
tem of  "favorable  alternatives"  to  a  point 
which  will  cover  practically  every  opportunity 
the  child  has  to  say  "No."  Of  course,  there 
will  be  some  occasions  when  both  the  offered 
alternatives  will  be  flatly  rejected,  and  pos- 
sibly a  few  times  when  it  is  necessary  to  make 
a  direct  request,  without  offering  any  choice, 
and  firmly  but  unemotionally  see  that  it  is 
carried  out.  On  these  occasiohs  mother  must 
be  guided  by  her  own  good  judgment  and 
common  sense,  but  she  will  be  wise  to  bear 
in  mind  two  important  facts: 

1.  It  is  always  better  to  avoid  a  frontal 
clash  of  wills  with  the  child. 

2.  Discipline  for  discipline's  sake  is  always 
wrong.  The  parent  who  insists  on  compliance 
with  an  order  or  suggestion  just  to  "show 
who's  boss"  reveals  weakness,  not  strength, 
and  is  in  for  a  lot  of  trouble. 

When  negativism  doesn't  disappear  under 
suggestions  given  above,  or  at  least  subside 
into  infrequent  and  comparatively  harmless 
outbreaks,  it  is  possible  that  the  child  is  emo- 
tionally disturbed  and  needs  careful  study 
by  the  family  doctor — possibly  aided  by  a 
psychiatrist.  The  repeatedly  violent,  hys- 
terical "I  won't!"  may  be  closely  related  to 
temper  tantrums  and  nightmares  as  a  symp- 
tom of  deep-set  fears  of  some  kind.  Usually, 
investigation  reveals  that  something  is  threat- 
ening the  child's  sense  of  security.  The  cause 
may  prove  to  be  jealousy  of  a  brother  or 
sister,  or  quarreling  between  mother  and 
father,  or  an  indifferent  attitude  which 
makes  the  child  feel  unwanted,  or  some  other 
circumstance  leading  to  subconscious  feel- 
ings of  insecurity  and  consequent  negative 
behavior.  Obviously,  discipline  or  force  will 
only  make  matters  worse  in  any  such  case, 
and  strategic  avoidance  of  conflict  will  be 
difficult  if  not  impossible. 

What  children  with  this  type  of  negativism 
need  is  careful  study  to  identify  the  cause  of 
their  emotional  instability,  then  effort  by 
parents  to  build  a  real  atmosphere  of  love 
and  harmony  in  the  home.  Negativism  never 
lasts  long  in  a  truly  happy  environment. 


TELLTALE   HANDS 

(Continued  from  Page  51) 


"They're  coming  a  week  from  Saturday, 
I  guess,"  father  said. 

"  I  can  close  my  eyes  and  just  see  her  in 
some  of  those  clothes,  even  now,"  mother 
said.  "There  was  a  powder-blue  wool  dress 
that  somehow  made  her  cheeks  look  pinker. 
Her  eyes  were  blue  and  she  had  gorgeous 
long,  black  eyelashes,  and  beautiful  hands. 
You  know,  long  white  fingers,  and  she  was 
so  graceful  with  them.  Hands  always  tell  a 
lot,"  she  said.  "You  can  tell  a  lot  about 
people  by  their  hands." 

Pud  had  stopped  playing  with  his  cars 
and  was  standing  looking  at  mother.  "I  bet 
she  was  your  very  best  friend,"  he  said. 

"What?"  mother  said,  looking  away  from 
the  other  side  of  the  room  and  looking  at 
Pud. 

"I  said  she  must  of  been  your  very  best 
friend,"  Pud  said. 

Mother  laughed.  "She  was  a  very  beauti- 
ful girl,"  she  said,  starting  to  fill  up  a  hole  in 
another  sock.  "I  admired  her  very  much. 
What  brought  her  up,  anyway?"  mother 
said.  "I  wonder  where  she  is  now." 

"Where  she  is?"  father  said.  "She's  com- 
ing along,  of  course." 

"Coming  along?"  mother  said,  looking  at 
father  like  he  had  just  come  in.  "Where?" 

"Here,"  father  said.  "To  live." 

"Here!"  mother  said.  "Here!  You  mean 
here?" 

"Sure  I  mean  here,"  father  said.  "That's 
what  'here'  means.  Here." 

"Well,  my  goodness."  mother  said.  "For 
heaven's  sake,  tell  me  about  it.  You  never 
tell  me  anything.  Here  I  am  alone  all  day 
with  no  one  to  talk  to  and  you  come  home 
in  the  evening  and  stick  your  nose  in  the 
paper.  You  know  what  I  think?  Therejwould 
be  less  divorce  if  men  would  talk  .fo  their 
wives  in  the  evening." 


"Oh,  my  goodness,"  father  said.  "A-b-c-d- 
e-f-g." 

"V.  i.at?"  mother  said. 

"And  also  h-i-j-k-1-m-n-o-p,"  father  said. 
"The  last  thing  we  want  is  a  divorce, 
I'm  sure.  From  such  a  good  cook.  Q-r-s-t- 
u-v-w." 

"Have  you  lost  your  mind?"  mother  said. 

"Yes,"  father  said,  "and  a  very  pleasant 
sensation  it  is.  It  seems  to  get  me  lots  of 
attention  from  my  wife.  It  does  not  matter 
what  I  say,  does  it?  Just  so  I  talk?" 

"The  man's  crazy,"  mother  said.  "Plumb 
crazy.  Talk  sense ! "  she  said. 

"All  right,"  father  said.  "We  will  try 
again.  Let  us  start  from  the  beginning." 
Father  took  a  great  big  breath.  "As  I  was 
saying,"  he  said,  "when  you  so  rudely  inter- 
rupted with  all  that  vulgar  talk  about  Helen 
Gleason's  clothes,  Ray  Smith  and  his  wife, 
the  beautiful  Helen,  are  being  transferred. 
Here." 

"For  heaven's  sake!"  mother  said.  "Why 
didn't  you  tell  me?  When?" 

"To  repeat  my  second  statement,"  father 
said,  "a  week  from  Saturday." 

"For  heaven's  sake!"  mother  said.  "Go 
on." 

"  With  some  slight  encouragement,  I  will," 
father  said.  "Ray  is  getting  Mr.  Roody's 
job." 

"Is  that  good?"  mother  said. 

"Sure,  it's  good,"  father  said.  "All  the 
jobs  in  my  company  are  good.  I  think  it 
would  be  very  nice  to  have  them  over.  Ray 
is  a  nice  guy.  I  always  liked  him.  They  won't 
know  anyone.  Be  nice  to  have  them  over  for 
dinner  or  something.  If  it  isn't  too  much 
work." 

"Me?"  mother  said.  "Have  them  over 
for  dinner?  They  don't  have  any  children, 
do  they?" 


Give  Her  An 

EVEHfLO 
LAYETTE 
PACKAGE- 

the  ideal  baby  shower  gift 

*  America's  Most  Popular  Nurser 

*  Nipple,  bottle,  cap  all-in-one 

*  Attractive,  dainty  gift  box 

*  Six  8-oz.,  two  4-oz.  Evenflo  Nursers 

*  Twin  Air  Valve  Nipples 

*  Approved  by  doctors 

*  Easier  for  baby  to  nurse 

*  Handier  for  mother 

*  Price:    Approx.    $2.00 
at  all  baby  counters 

OOenll 

"America's         |/ 

Most  Popular  Nurser" 

"//  breathes  as  it  feeds!" 

•Reg.  U.S.  Pat.  Off. 


Nipple   up 
(or   feeding 


There's  Only  One  Evenflo — Ask  For  It 


KNIT  SLEEPERS 

FOR   BOYS   AND   GIRLS 

KNIT  UNDERWEAR! 

FOR  HOYS.  GIRLS,  AND  MEN 


NO-BUTTON -NO-DRAFT  BACK. 

FORM  FITTING  SEAT, 

STAYS  SMOOTH  . .  .STAYS  CLOSED, 


•  GREATER  COMFORT-Butlonless, 
self  smoothing  bias  seamed  double 
seat.  No  more  rolling.  No  more 
bunching.  No  more  drooping  flaps. 

•  EASY  OPENING-Unbutton  bot- 
tom front  button  for  wide  open  seat. 
Simply  rebutton... body  movement 
closes  and  smooths  seat.  •COM- 
PLETE COVERAGE-Bias  seaming 
keeps  double  seat  smoothly  closed 
no  matter  how  active  you  are. 

•  FORM  FITTING-Seat  design  is 
self  smoothing,  comfortably  fol- 
lows the  curve  of  the  body.  Back 
does  not  bunch.  *TIME  SAVING- 
No  stretching  for  a  back  button. 
Fewer  buttons.  No  flop  to  dangle, 
soil  or  wet. 

KAIN-MURPHEY  CORPORATION 

CHATTANOOGA,  TENNESSEE 

Sales  Agents  for  SIGNAL  KNITTING  MILLS 
ILENA  MILLS,  INC 


NEW  Ooa-Qee  form  til- 

ting  back  which  slays  closed! 
stays  smooth,  no  buttons.  I 


The  OLD  single  button  back, 
Bunches  Rolls.  Orafty. ! 
Awkward  to  handle. 


/ 

The  OLD  Three  button  (lap. 
Droops  Bunches  Dangles. 
Easily  soiled  or  we*.  Buttons 
uncomfortable  and  always 
coming  off. 
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father  said.  "They  don't  have  any 
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her  was  staring  across  the  room  again, 
i  in't  say  anything. 

well,"  father  said,  reading  the  paper 
'I  just  thought  it  might  be  nice." 


next  day  mother  started  doing  things 
A  house.  You'd  have  thought  the  Presi- 
n  i  'as  coming.  She  washed  curtains  and 
n  :  /vs.  She  got  new  curtains  for  her  room. 
£ .  >t  a  lot  of  cloth  and  made  a  cover  for 
e  air  in  her  room.  She  washed  the  floors 
is'  rs  and  waxed  them.  Every  time  you 
a.  in  the  house  she  was  polishing  some- 
m  furniture  and  silver  and  copper  things. 

elled   like   wax   and    polish    all    the 


)w  stay  out  of  that  room,"  she  would 
me  and  Pud.  "  I  want  to  keep  it  clean." 
e  you  going  to  have  a  party  tomor- 

Pud  asked  her. 

course  she  is,  dope,"  I  told  him.  "For 
well  woman  that's  moving  here." 
le's    not    anyv 
r  than  any  of  my 


1  mother  said. 
'4  I'm  not  having 
ity   tomorrow." 
F  nen  why  are  you 
all  that  stuff?" 

[lou  have  to  clean 
mother  said. 

ie  ads  say  you 

iut  it  on   in   a 

e  of  hours  and  it 

n  [ht   away," 

r  said  to  father 

*mght.  "Anybody 

Mo  it." 

Iut    what    on?" 
■r  said. 

I  hat  new  paint," 
.^er  said.  "I'll 
you  a  picture  of 
he  clerk  said  it 
take  about  a 
for  that  room, 
here's  a  thing  to 
ltt  on  with.  I  got 
ill '11  show  you.  It 
volls  on." 
■  eah,  I  imagine," 
•r  said. 

|\  hat  color  do  you 
Jjk  would  be 
j|?"  mother  said. 
IVhat  colors  do 
have?"  father 


lere   they   are," 
ler  said,  and  she 

him  one  of  those  things  with  little 
s  of  color  on  them. 

think  the  peach  is  pretty,"  father  said, 
t'ou  do!"  mother  said.  "The  peach!" 
t  looks  good  to  me,"  father  said, 
lere  were  you  thinking  of  putting  it?" 
Veil,  all  over,"  mother  said.  "The  living 
l  and  the  dining  room  and  the  hall  and 

well.  /  think  the  green,"  she  said, 
th  those  hooked-rug  colors  and  the 
nial  furniture  and  this  woodwork.    It's 

a  soft  green,  don't  you  think?  I  think 
iavenport  would  look  well  against  it  too. 
n  just  see  that  room  with  green  walls." 

reen  it  is,"  father  said.  "Maybe  I  can 
a  couple  of  days  off  sometime  next 
th  and  try  it." 

Next  month!"  mother  said.  "Next 
th?  Why  wait  till  next  month?  Why 
time  off  to  do  it?  It  only  takes  a  few 
of  that  thing.  You  can  do  it  in  an  hour 
o,"  she  said, 
ather  took  a  big  breath  again.  "Well, 
«  what  I  have  to  do  Saturday,"  he  said. 
'jxi  get  the  green  if  you  want  it.  I  still 
k  the  peach  is  pretty." 
I  got  the  green,"  mother  said.  "  I  thought 
be  I  could  help  you  tonight.  I  can  move 
iture  and  wipe  up  the  spots  you  spill." 
Ye  gods!"  father  said.  "Tonight!" 

smelled  kind  of  like  sour  milk  when  we 
We  downstairs  in  the  morning.    Mother 


was  standing  in  the  living-room  doorway  all 
smiles. 

"  Doesn't  it  look  grand?  "  she  said.  "You've 
got  the  smartest  father  in  the  whole  world, 
I  believe." 

Father  was  drinking  coffee.  "Anyway  the 
tiredest,"  he  said. 

' '  I  don't  suppose  you  have  time  to  help  me 
get  the  pictures  back  up  before  you  go?" 
mother  said. 

(jOOD-by,  coffee,"  father  said,  and  got  up 
from  the  table. 

"You  know,"  mother  said,  "I  think  I'll 
have  that  old  frame  refinished.  That  one 
your  mother  gave  me.  And  a  mirror  put  in  it 
for  over  the  desk.  It  shouldn't  cost  much. 
And  we  saved  a  lot  on  that  redecorating.  I 
think  I'll  use  a  different  color  in  the  hall. 
I'll  get  that  today  too.  What  color  do  you 
think  would  go  well,"  she  said,  "with  the 
green?" 

"Peach,"  father  said.    He  was  holding  a 
picture.  "Is  this  right?"  he  said.  "I've  got 
to  get  going  or  I'll  miss 
my  ride." 

"I  got  yellow," 
mother  told  father 
that  night.  "The  hall 
and  stair  well 
shouldn't  take  long." 
"It  was  one  o'clock 
last  night,"  father 
said. 

"Well,  I  know," 
mother  said,  "but 
that's  a  big  living 
room.  Then  on  Sat- 
urday you  can  do  the 
dining  room  and  it'll 
be  all  done." 

"Won't  that  be 
dandy?"  father  said. 
"Everything  fresh 
and  sweet  but  father." 
"Well,  you  are 
sweet,"  mother  said. 
"And  I'm  crazy  about 
it.  Doesn't  it  make  a 
difference?  It's  like  a 
new  room.  Every- 
thing shows  up  better. 
It  makes  everything 
look  better.  Except 
that  chair  of  yours. 
If  you  wouldn't  sleep 
in  it  all  the  time  you 
could  keep  it  nicer." 
"But  then  I'd  wear 
out  my  bed,"  father 
said. 

''I     wonder," 
mother  said,  "if  Mr. 
Bros  could  get  it  back  in  time." 
"What?"  father  said. 
"If  he  could  get  it  back  in  time  for  the 
party,"  mother  said. 

"Are  we  having  a  party?"  father  said. 
"  Well,  didn't  you  tell  me  to?  "  mother  said. 
"You  act  as  if  you  didn't  know  all  about  it. 
I  try  to  do  what  you  want  me  to  and  you 
forget  what  it's  all  about.  Don't  tell  me  now 
they  aren't  coming." 
"Who?"  father  said. 

"Ray  and  Helen  Smith,"  mother  said. 
"  Remember?  The  party  you  told  me  to  have 
for  Helen?" 

"Me?"  father  said.  "A  party?   I  thought 

a — just  for  dinner  or  a " 

"You  don't  have  people  like  Helen  Gleason 
over  just  for  dinner,"  mother  said.  "With 
the  family." 

"You  don't?"  father  said.  "Why  not?" 

"Try  to  remember,"  mother  said  through 

her   teeth.    "This   is   Helen   Gleason.    The 

Helen   Gleason.     Of   the   two    fur   coats." 

Mother  looked  funny. 

"Don't  you  like  her?"  I  said. 
Mother  looked  down  at  me.    Her  mouth 
curled  up  on  one  side. 

"You  don't  like  people  like  Helen  Glea- 
son," she  said. 

"You  don't?"  father  said. 
"No,"  mother  said.  "You  don't.  Iwasone 
of  the  ones  stuck  with  gray  shoes.  You  don't 
like  people  with  gleaming  hair  and  bright 
blue  eyes  and  two  fur  coats." 


ffj'f 


ll>-    «  iilln-rim-    ll.-i>  ilim    -l.'M-olx. 

There  was  a  time  when  selfishly  I 
sought 

To  weave  life's  pattern  with  a 
single  thread. 

Woman's  career,  irrevocably  sped, 

Scorned  proffered  help.    Impa- 
tiently I  wrought, 

Day  upon  day,  defiant  and  alone; 

Until  this  web  so  pitifully  mine, 

Twisted  and  frayed  within  its  pale 
design, 

You  mended  with  a  stout  thread  of 
your  own. 

No  longer  is  there  need  to  reach 

above 
This  fragile  pattern  torn  within  my 

hands. 
Miraculously  lifted  by  your  love, 
I  know  at  last  my  love  for  you 

demands 
In  all  I  think,  in  all  I  feel,  and  do, 
Of  me  so  little — and  so  much  of 

you. 


can't  wait  to  get  out  of 

these  hot  clothes 

and  into 

cooi  new 


Mennen  baby  powder 


refreshing  as  a  shower!  You  can't  beat  New 

Mennen  Baby  Powder  for  cooling  baby  off,  when 

the  mercury  mounts.  It  helps  absorb  excess 

perspiration,  acts  to  keep  baby's  precious, 

tender  skin  dry  and  comfortable! 

And  it's  borated,  too,  for  extra  protection. 

chase  away  prickly  heat!  New  Mennen  Baby 

Powder  shoos  away  mean  old  Prickly 

Heat.  What's  more,  this  soothing, 

silky  white  powder  helps  prevent  and  relieve 

chafing,  itching,  diaper  rash  and  urine  irritation. 

so  flower  fragrant!  So  fresh,  so  light;  it's  the  pet 

fragrance  of  the  high-chair  set! 

P.S.  Baby  won't  mind  if  you  borrow  his  New 

Mennen  Baby  Powder!  Perfect  after  showers — 

for  quick  fresh-ups.  Get  some  today! 

you're  safe  at  home  with  cool  new  Mennen  Baby  Powder 
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*■    Guaranteed  by    '- 
Good  Housekeeping 

Used  most  by  professional 
beauticians  .  .  .  Oceans  of 
even  in  hard'  water  .  .  . 
-  hair  soft  .  .  .  managabh 
>/o  soap  film 
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"And  fluttery  white  hands,"  father  said. 
"Well,  I  do.  I  always  liked  Helen. 
Ray  wouldn't  have  married  her  if  she 
hadn't  been  nice.  She  had  something,  Helen 
did." 

"  Indeed  she  did,"  mother  said,  biting  off 
a  fingernail  she  had  torn  on  the  baby's  high 
chair.  "Nice  long  fingernails,  for  instance. 
Sure  she  had  something.  An  orderly  house 
and  redecorating  every  two  years.  I  was 
there  once.  That  time  I  visited  Florence. 
She  had  a  tea.  Cateresses  all  over  the  place 
and  maids  opening  the  doors.  You  don't  like 
people  like  Helen  Gleason.  You  just  try  to 
impress  them ! " 

"Yeah,"  father  said. 

"It's  going  to  be  puhlenty  nice  too," 
mother  said. 

"I'll  bet  it  is,"  father  said.  "What  is  it 
going  to  be?" 

"A  luncheon,"  mother  said.  "A  week  from 
today.  For  twenty." 

"Have  you  asked  Helen?"  father  said. 

"Well,  naturally,"  mother  said.  "I  called 
her  at  the  hotel.  I've  talked  to  her  several 
times.  She's  been  very  busy  looking  for  a 
house.  They're  moving  in  today." 

"Oh,  did  they  get  a  house?"  father  said. 
"That's  nice." 

"It  probably  is,"  mother  said.  "It's  over 
on  the  boulevard.  I'm  going  to  have  deviled 
crab,"  she  said,  "and  you  know  that  salad 
we  had  at  Stairs'  that  night  they  had  the  fish 
dinner?" 

"I  didn't  like  it,"  father  said. 

"I  did,"  mother  said.  "And  that  cateress 
makes  it  to  perfection." 

"But  can  you?"  father  said. 

"I've  got  that  cateress,"  mother  said. 
"After  all,  we  saved  a  lot  on  the  decorating." 

Ihe  next  night  mother  brought  in  upside- 
down  cake  for  dessert,  father's  favorite. 
"Everything's  working  out  so  well,"  she 
said. 

"What  is?"  father  said. 

"Well,  I  can  get  it  back  Wednesday," 
mother  said.  "And  he  had  a  remnant  that's 
perfect  with  the  carpet.  I  know  I'm  going  to 
like  it.  And  I  saved  a  lot  having  the  rem- 
nant. And  you  wouldn't  have  time  to  sit  in 
it  anyway  over  the  week  end." 

"Wouldn't  I?"  father  said.  "In  what?" 

"Your  chair,"  mother  said.  "I'm  having 
it  redone.  It's  beautiful  stuff — flowered  and 
quaint-looking." 

"  I  don't  look  good  in  flowers,"  father  said, 
"and  I'm  not  quaint  at  all." 

"You  are  too,"  mother  said.  "You're  dar- 
ling. You're  going  to  finish  the  hall  and  stair 
well  tonight,  aren't  you?  And  the  dining  room 
tomorrow?" 

"I  thought  I  might  sit  down  tomorrow 
night,"  father  said. 

"Well,  sometime  over  the  week  end  I 
thought  you  might  help  me  wax  the  down- 
stairs floors,"  mother  said. 

"Can't  Edna  May  do  that?"  father  said. 

"She's  changed  days  for  me,"  mother 
said.  "She's  coming  Friday  instead  next 
week  and  help  serve." 

"After  all!"  father  said.  "It's  only  Helen 
Smith.  She's  just  a  human  being." 

"Well,  all  right,"  mother  said. 
"All  right  if  you  don't  care.  I'm 
doing  it  for  your  sake." 

"For  my  sake?"  father  said. 

"We  don't  want  them  to  think 
we're  not  getting  on,  do  we?" 
mother  said.  "I  mean  you  did 
graduate  with  him,  didn't  you? 
You  want  to  look  successful, 
don't  you?" 

"Well,  sure,"  father  said. 
"We.  are  successful.  We're 
darned  successful.  Look  what  we 
have — a  nice  home,  a  stand- 
ing in  the  community,  a  darn 
good  job,  three  fine  boys " 

"Children!"  mother  said. 
"Helen  and  Ray  haven't  any 
children.  People  like  that  just 
think  children  mess  up  a  place." 

"Then  let  'em!"  father  yelled. 
"If  they're  going  to  think  I'm 
a  failure  unless  the  floors  are 
waxed,  let  'em.  I've  got  other 
plans  for  the  week  end." 


He  stamped  down  to  the  basement  to  mix 
his  paint.  Mother  started  to  get  Bumps 
ready  for  bed. 

"Aren't  you  glad  you've  got  children?" 
Pud  said. 

"Of  course  I'm  glad,"  mother  said.  "Of 
course  I  am." 

"Maybe  we  could  go  away  till  after  the 
party,"  Pud  said. 

"Silly!"  I  said.  "Where  could  we  go?"  Pud 
acts  so  young. 

"We  could  put  up  the  pup  tent,"  Pud  said. 

Mother  laughed  and  hugged  him.  "You're 
sweet,"  she  said.  "Your  hair  doesn't  gleam 
and  your  eyes  aren't  blue  and  your  finger- 
nails are  awful,  but  I  love  you,  so  stick 
around,  won't  you?"  she  said.  "I  couldn't 
even  have  a  party  if  you  weren't  all  here," 
she  said. 

"We'll  help,"  I  said.  "Me  and  Pud  can 
wax,  can't  we,  Pud?" 

It  looked  like  a  different  house  by  Thurs- 
day night.  Mother  had  baked  stuff  and  she 
had  icebox  rolls  set  and  it  was  so  clean  all 
over.  And  all  of  the  stuff  she  had  carried  up 
to  the  attic !  Rugs  we  have  to  keep  the  good 
rug  from  wearing  out  where  we  walk  all  the 
time,  an  old  stool,  two  geraniums  she  was 
keeping  to  set  out  again  in  the  summer,  two 
chairs  that  me  and  Pud  sit  on  when  we  eat, 
some  cushions  we  have  on  the  sunroom 
couch,  Bumps'  kiddie  kar  and  some  trucks 
and  a  steam  shovel  that  are  too  big  for  the 
toy  boxes  and  a  few  tobacco  cans  of  my 
father's  and  that  great  big  catalogue  he  has 
that  he  likes  to  look  in  and  send  for  things 
because  they  did  when  he  was  a  little  boy, 
and  a  lot  of  other  junk. 

"Doesn't  it  look  nice?"  mother  said. 

"Um-huml"  father  said.  "Like  no  one 
lived  here.  And  you  look  dead.  Where'd  you 
put  the  children?" 

"Not  out  of  the  way,"  mother  laughed. 
"Pud  and  Bumps  ate  early.  They're  in  bed 
looking  at  books.  We  have  to  eat  in  the 
kitchen.  I'm  going  to  bed  as  soon  as  I  get 
through  with  the  dishes  and  get  out  the  linen 
and  dishes  for  tomorrow.  I  really  think  it's 
going  to  be  nice." 

"Yeah,"  father  said.  "I  wonder  if  it's 
worth  all  the  trouble.  I  still  think  we  could 
just  have  had  them  over  for  dinner." 

"And  then  the  husband  could  of  come 
too,"  I  said. 

"Men  don't  understand,"  mother  said. 
"You  have  your  good  friends  over  for  din- 
ner. People  you  want  to  sit  and  talk  to. 
People  who  like  your  children.  People  who 
like  you  even  if  your  wallpaper  is  stained.  If 
I  wanted  to  be  friends  with  Ray  and  Helen 
and  see  a  lot  of  them,  I'd  have  them  over  for 
dinner  so  we  could  talk  over  old  times.  This 
is  different,  see?" 

"Yeah,  I  see,"  father  said.  "It  certainly 
is.  But  just  the  same,  I  like  Ray.  He 
was  about  my  best  friend  at  one  time.  We 
like  the  same  things.  I  used  to  use  his  dark- 
room. One  summer  we  had  a  job  together 
on  a  pump  out  at  Kandiohi.  We  had 
to  work  shifts.  One  slept  while  the  other 
watched  the  pump  to  see  that  everything 
was  O.K." 
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"Here's  an  in  teresting  article  on  what  hus- 
bands do  that  makes  their  wives  mad." 


"That  always  makes  for  a  lasting  fri< 
ship,"  mother  said.  "You  get  to  know  i 
other  so  well  sleeping  opposite  times 
that." 

"Yeah,"  father  said.  "He'sanice  guy, 
is." 

"You  said  that,"  mother  said,  "}'. 
guys  ought  to  be  careful  who  they  man 
they  want  to  keep  their  old  friends.  H 
Gleason  was  not " 

"Yes,"  father  said,  "I  know.    She 
long    fingernails   and   sand-colored    sh 
Any  dope  ought  to  know  better  than 
marry  into  that." 

It  looked  wonderful  in  the  dining 
when  we  came  home  from  school  Fri 
noon.  There  were  just  beautiful  floweri 
the  middle  of  the  table  and  the  pretl 
tablecloth  we  have.  And  in  the  sunn 
another  table  and  more  flowers.  There 
a  woman  cooking  and  Edna  May  was 
dressed  up  in  a  white  dress  and  apron  < 
even  a  little  kind  of  a  nurse's  cap  on. 

"You  look  wonderful,"  I  told  her,  but 
said,  "Humph!"  and  looked  mad  at  the < 
in  the  mirror. 

"  Do  we  get  some  of  everything?  "  I  as 
mother.  "Do  we  get  some  of  that  salad? 
we  get  some  dessert?" 

She  was  fixing  some  flowers  in  the  livi' 
room.  "I  have  some  nice  soup  for  you  a; 
Pud,"  she  said. 

"I  don't  want  soup,"  Pud  said.  "I  wa 
some  of  that  stuff  she's  making.  I  want  soi 
ice  cream." 

Ihe  ice  cream  can't  be  unpacked  novt 
mother  said.  "You'll  get  some  of  everythi 
tonight." 

"We  want  it  now,"  I  said.  "Why  doest 
company  have  to  have  everything?  I  hi 
soup." 

"Eat  your  soup  like  good  boys,"  mol 
said.  "Hilda's  putting  it  up  for  you.  Ai 
when  you  come  home  from  school  this  afte 
noon  she'll  give  you  some  ice  cream." 

"We  don't  have  school  this  afternoon," 
said.  "Teachers'  meeting." 

"Good  grief!"  mother  said.  "Eat 
soup  and  let  me  think!" 


Maybe  it  would  have  been  all  right  if 
had  been  a  nice  day.    But  it  was  rain 
Mother  took  Bumps  up  on  the  third  floor 
his  nap  because  he'd  never  sleep  with  all 
people  talking  downstairs.  Me  and  Pud 
all  cleaned  up  in  our  best  clothes  and  we  wi 
going  up  there  too.  We  were  supposed  I 
stay  in  the  other  room  from  Bumps,  an 
mother  got  us  a  lot  of  books  and  games  an| 
comics  and  paints  and  crayons,  and  she  sat 
for  us  to  be  quiet  as  mice  so  as  not  to  wak 
Bumps  and  when  he  woke  up  to  come  dow  | 
and  get  Edna  May  to  take  care  of  him  and  1 1 
do  it  quietly.  And  then  we  could  come  i' 
like  gentlemen  and  meet  the  company  so  w 
must  keep  clean  for  it.  And  then  there  wouk 
be  some  ice  cream  for  us. 

Mother  had  on  her  good  blue  dress  ant 
she  was  doing  something  to  her  fingernail  I 
and  looking  at  them  with  her  head  on  on 
side  and  we  tiptoed  upstairs. 

Maybe  Bumps  hadn't  eva 
gone  to  sleep  yet.  Or  maybt 
Pud  woke  him  up  when  he  wen) 
in  there  to  get  a  pencil.  Any- 
way, Bumps  started  crying.  AI 
first  we  just  let  him  cry,  bn 
then  I  thought  maybe  I  ougHt 
to  do  something  about  it  so  I  went 
in.  Bumps  screamed  harder  than 
ever.  There  wasn't  anything  I 
could  do  that  helped.  He  has  a 
bed  with  sides  on  in  his  ovWB- 
room,  but  up  on  the  third  floor 
he  was  in  just  an  ordinary  bed 
And  I  couldn't  keep  him  there.  Sc 
I  thought  it  would  be  best  to  let 
him  get  up  and  I  gave  him  an 
old  coloring  book  and  a  great 
big  paintbrush  and  some  liquid 
paints  that  come  in  jars  and  it 
worked  swell.  He  sat  on  th« 
floor  in  his  sleeper  and  paintel 
purple  all  over  the  pages  of  thl 
book  and  was  good  and  quiet. 
(Continued  on  Page  154) 
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H^  Houseflies  breed  in,  feed  on, 
filth  . . .  may  carry,  on  feet 
and  hairs,  germs  of  more 
than  30  diseases.  Laboratory 
tests  show  one  fly  may 
bear  5  million  bacteria. 


Every  Day...  Fight 
Germs  as  you  c/ean 
...  with  potent 


REG.U.S.PAT.OFF, 


Brand  Disinfectant 


Product  of  Lohn  &  Fink 


OUR  GARBAGE  PAIL  is  extra  dangerous 
i  hot  weather.  Both  flies  and  germs  breed 
ere!  So  be  sure  to  emptv  your  garbage 
ail  every  day  and  scrub  it  out  with  germ- 
illing  "Lysol"! 

IMPORTANT  "LYSOL"  CLEANING  USES: 


YOUR  KITCHEN... with  its  food  odors  and 
moisture  around  plumbing  . . .  particularly 
attracts  germ-carrying  flies.  Disinfect  your 
sink,  drainboard  .  ,  .  all  kitchen  surfaces, 
regularly  .  .  .  with  germ-killing  "  Lysol." 


WINDOW  SILLS  are  favorite  places  for  flies 
and  dust  to  settle  in  Summer.  Keep  sills 
hygienically  clean  especially  in  children's 
rooms  and  sickrooms.  Wipe  them  off  with 
protective  "Lysol"  on  your  cleaning  rag. 


YOUR  BATHROOM  calls  for  hygienic 
cleanliness  at  all  times,  since  disease 
germs  often  lurk  here.  Always  have  germ- 
killing  "Lysol"  in  the  cleaning  water,  to 
disinfect  floor,  tub,  toilet. 


Bathroom  tub.  toilet,  basin, 
walls,  floor  —  kitchen  sink, 
drainboards,  garbage  pail. 


Laundry  tubs  and  washers  - 
closets,  cellars,  stairs,  store- 
rooms, shelves. 


All  woodwork,  floors,  walls, 
doorknobs,  rails —children's 
rooms  and  furniture;  diaper  pail. 


Sickrooms,  including  bedding, 
utensils  and  linen  — cleaning 
rags,  mops,  brooms,  brushes. 


LITTLE   LULU 


C\ 


"Look,  Mister,  Kleenex*  jumps  up,  too!" 

Little  Lulu  says . . .  Only  Kleenex  has  the  Serv-a-Tissue  Box— pull 
just  one  double  tissue— up  pops  another!  Compare  tissues,  com- 
pare boxes— you'll  see  why  Kleenex  is  America's  favorite  tissue. 


O  International  Cellucotton  Products  Co. 


'  I .  M.  Reg.  U.  S.  Pat.  Off. 


Rinse   Hair 
Off  Legs 

IN   5  MINUTES 

.  .  .  without  rubbing  or  risk 

of    bristlv    razor-stubble! 

No"/  —  without  risk  of  cutting,  without 
razor-stubble  —  you  can  rinse  hair  off  in 
normally  5  minutes  flat.  New  cream  with 
Lanolin  does  the  trick.  Leaves  skin  smooth- 
er, sleeker.  Keeps  it  free  from  hair  a  longer 
time  by  removing  it  closer  to  the  follicle. 
Ask  today  for  new  Neet  Cream  Hair  Re- 
mover at  drug  or  cosmetic  counters. 

You  can  get 

QUICK  RELIEF 

for  tired  eyes 

MAKE  THIS  SIMPLE  TEST  TODAY 

Put  two  drops  of  Murine  in 
each  eye.  Then  feel  your 
eyes  relax.  Feel  that 
refreshing,  sooth- 
'  tg   sensation 
that  comes 
in    sec- 
onds. 
WHAT 

IS  MURINE? 

Murine  is  a  sci- 
entific   blend    of 
seven  important  ingre^ 
dients  ...  so  safe  ...  so 
gentle  ...  so  soothing  ...  so 
quick.  It  relieves  the  discomfort 

s  that  are  tired  from  over- 
y  I  osure  to  sun,  wind,  dust  or 
.  fry  Murine  today. 

MURINE 

FOR  YOUR  EYES 


PARIS  IS  WEARING 

WHITE  SHELL 

JEWELRY 


This  unique  set  of  attractive  White  Shell  Jewelry, 
made  up  of  hundreds  of  tiny,  delicate  shells  in  the 
latest  Parisian  choker  style,  as  illustrated,  is  available 
to  you  direct  from  the  exporters  in  the  South  Pacific. 
We  will  forward,  by  first  outgoing  Surface  Mail,  the  set  il- 
lustrated, comprising  a  roped  necklet,  with  screw  earrings 
to  match,  plus  one  60  inch  string.  Send  #3  for  one  set 
or  #5  for  two  sets.  Please  print  name  and  address  cleat  ly. 

ROTARY  (S.I.)  LTD. 

P.O.  BOX  178.    Wellington.  NEW  ZEALAND 


EARN  ^23  WEEKLY 


10V£LVDR* 


Ladies,  here's  your  chance  to  ] 
earn  up  to  $23  weekly  \  And 
besides,  take  your  pick  of 
dozens  of  gorgeous  Fall 
dresses  —  without  a  penny  of 
cost.  That's  what  we  offer  you 
for  representing  us  in  your 
spare  time.  Show  our  popular 
frocks  to  your  friends,  then 
send    us   their   orders.    Collect 
handsome  cash  commissions  in 
advance.  No  canvassing  or  ex- 
perience   necessary.    Pleasant, 
dignified  business.  Get  free  de- 
tails of  this  unusual  offer  and 
Portfolio  of  new  styles.  Send  no 
money.    Everything   furnished 
FREE.  Lovely  fabric  samples  in- 
cluded.  Rush  your  name,  ad- 
dress and  dress  size  on  a  penny 
postcard.  No  obligation.  Write 
Fashion  Frocks,  Desk  A  2056, 
Cincinnati  25,  Ohio. 

Get  the  fklfPortfolio  of 

LATEST  FALL  DRESSES^ 

£  ^P/}&         (^  Guaranteed  by 
as  lOW  3S    y     ^yy  I  Good  Housekeeping  / 


(Continued  from  Page  152) 

Pud  and  I  were  painting.  We  had  great 
big  sheets  of  paper  and  we  were  painting 
farms  and  I  didn't  notice  Bumps  was  gone 
till  all  of  a  sudden  it -seemed  so  quiet. 

"Hey,  where's  Bumps?"  I  yelled. 

"He  musta  gone  down,"  Pud  said. 

We  dropped  our  paintbrushes  and  ran. 
It's  a  wonder  we  didn't  fall  sooner,  because 
Bumps  had  taken  the  jar  of  purple  paint 
with  him  and  it  was  spilled  all  over.  But 
anyway  Pud  did  fall  at  the  top  of  the  second- 
floor  steps.  Bumps  had  spilled  quite  a  lot 
right  there  in  the  hall  and  Pud  slipped. 

Most  times  I'd  of  been  looking  at  Pud  at 
a  time  like  that.  It's  pretty  terrible  to  fall 
at  the  top  of  the  stairs.  But  something  worse 
was  happening  downstairs. 

Mother  had  just  let  someone  in  and  was 
bringing  them  upstairs.  I  knew  it  was  the 
lady  because  mother  said,  "Helen,  dear,  it's 
wonderful  to  see  you  again!" 

And  on  the  landing  was  Bumps  painting 
the  new  yellow  walls  purple,  and  his  sleeper 
and  his  face  were  purple  too.  It  was  a  mess ! 
It  wasn't  only  the  purple  paint  splashed  every 
place  and  Bumps  screaming  like  mad  because 
Pud  had  knocked  him  over.  Or  mother, 
white-faced  and  trying  to  see  if  Bumps  was 
hurt  and  and  trying  to  comfort  him.  But 
Pud  wasn't  crying.  He  was  sitting  very  still 
on  the  landing  and  not  crying.  It  was  the 
first  time  I  ever  saw  Pud  get  hurt  and  not  cry. 

It  scared  me.  He  just  sat  there  with  his 
face  in  his  hands  facing  downstairs.  The 
lady  looked  scared  too.  I  started  running 
downstairs. 

"Are  you  hurt,  Pud?"  I  yelled.  "Hey, 
mother!"  I  yelled.  "Pud's  hurt!" 

His  hands  were  all  blood.  His  face  was 
bloody.  The  lady  stooped  down. 

"It's  only  a  nosebleed,"  she  said,  and  her 
voice  was  soft  and  quiet.  She  pulled  a  hand- 
kerchief out  of  her  bag  and  started  to  wipe 
his  face.  She  had  on  a  green  suit  with  an 
awful  pretty  yellow  blouse.  Blood  got  on 
the  blouse.  "It's  only  a  nosebleed,"  she 
said.  "Get'a  wet  cloth,"  she  told  me  and  I 
ran  up  to  the  bathroom  to  get  one. 

Mother  had  been  working  for  a  couple  of 
weeks  to  get  ready  for  that  lady.  We'd  been 
tiptoeing  around  the  house.  We'd  moved  out 
a  lot  of  stuff.  We'd  done  all  that  painting. 
We'd  had  it  looking  about  as  slick  as  a  house 
can  look.  It  had  sure  been  ready  for  a  party. 
Even  a  party  for  a  swell  lady  like  that.  And 
now  look  at  it.  Purple  paint  all  over  the 
walls,  blood  all  over  the  steps  and  the  lady. 
And  the  baby  that  mother  had  meant  to  show 
off  after  his  nap  when  he  was  fresh  and  rosy 
and  in  his  new  white  suit,  with  a  big  black- 
and-blue  bump  over  his  eye  and  a  scratch 
on  his  cheek  and  all  purple  paint  and  in  his 
sleeper.  I  was  thinking  all  that  while  I  was 
wetting  the  cloth  in  the  bathroom.  If  only 
the  lady  hadn't  come  first  so  she'd  seen  all 
the  mess.  She  would  have  to  come  early! 

I  gave  the  cloth  to  the  lady. 

"Get  another  one  for  the  baby's  head," 
she  told  me,  and  she  was  helping  Pud  with 
his  nosebleed,  having  him  lie  back  on  the 
landing. 

Mother  looked  stunned.  She  didn't  seem 
to  be  able  to  move,  except  to  rock  Bumps 
back  and  forth  a  little  bit.  I  got  another 
cloth.  The  lady  put  it  on  Bumps'  head  and 
looked  at  Pud. 

"It's  stopping,"  she  said.  "Now,"  she 
said,  "let's  get  at  that  wall.  It's  water- 
soluble  paint,  isn't  it?  Just  put  on?  I  can 
mix  up  a  little  and  cover  that  in  no  time. 
Before  anyone  comes.  It  won't  be  dry,  but 
it'll  be  better  than  it  is  now,  and  it's  that 
side  of  the  landing  away  from  the  railing.  No 
one  will  brush  against  it  there.  You  get  the 
children  back  where  they  belong,"  she  said 
to  mother,  "and  I'll  fix  the  wall.  You  must 
have  some  left  over,"  she  said  to  me.  "Come 
on,  show  me  where  it  is." 

"O.K.,"  I  said.  "In  the  basement." 

We  started  down  the  steps  and  mother 
came  too.  "Oh,  you  can't!"  she  said.  "You'll 
just  get  your  hands  all " 

And  that  was  all  she  said  because  she  was 
staring  at  the  lady's  hands.  I  looked  too. 
Good  gosh,  they  weren't  pretty  hands  at  all ! 
Her  fingernails  weren't  long  and  polished. 
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Her  hands  weren't  white.  They  were  kind  of 
red  with  paint  marks  on  them. 

The  lady  put  her  hands  up  and  looked  at 
them  and  laughed.  "I  couldn't  get  all  the 
paint  off,"  she  said.  "That  house  we  got's  a 
mess.   I  painted  woodwork  all  morning." 

That  lady  was  wonderful.  She  fixed  that 
wall  in  nothing  flat.  She  wiped  up  what  she 
spilled.  She  got  Pud  on  his  feet  and  smiling. 
All  while  mother  washed  Bumps  and  put  him 
to  bed  again.  The  purple  didn't  show  on  the 
wall.  Then  she  went  in  the  bathroom  and 
took  off  her  blouse.  She  put  on  her  jacket 
and  buttoned  it  up  to  her  neck.  She  looked 
even  prettier  than  when  she'd  had  it  open. 

When  I  came  up  from  carrying  the  paint 
stuff  down  in  the  basement  everything 
looked  fine.  Bumps  was  asleep.  Pud  was 
working  a  puzzle  in  the  attic.  And  the  ladies 
had  started  to  come  to  the  party. 

I  love  to  look  at  mother's  friends.  There 
were  lots  of  ladies  that  day  with  new  fall 
suits.  They  had  pretty  blouses,  too,  some 
with  sparkly  things  on  them  and  some  that 
were  wool  and  some  that  were  silk.  They  all 
spoke  to  me  and  asked  me  about  my  school 
and  my  music  lessons  and  my  brothers  and 
they  all  kept  looking  at  the  lady  out  of  the 
corner  of  their  eyes  all  the  time  they  were 
talking.  Mrs.  Smith,  I  mean.  She  certainly 
looked  pretty.  Nobody  could  have  guessed 
that  a  few  minutes  before  she  had  been  paint- 
ing our  wall  in  a  bloody  blouse.  When  I  went 
upstairs  to  stay  with  Pud  the  ladies  had  all 
buttoned  their  suit  jackets  up  to  their  necks 
and  the  pretty  blouses  didn't  show. 

That  evening  mother  was  humming  and 
putting  warmed-up  deviled  crab  on  the  table 
when  father  came  sneaking  in  the  back  way. 


The    lantern    carrier    should 
ahead. 


"Back  to  normal?"  he  said.  "How'ditgo? 
Did  you  impress  her  to  pieces?" 

"Almost,"  mother  said.  She  arranged  the 
flowers  in  the  middle  of  the  table  and  put 
father's  napkin  by  his  place.  She  stepped 
back  and  looked  the  table  over,  still  hurrT- 
ming.  "It  was  fine,"  she  said.  "Sit  down, 
everyone.  We're  ready.  You're  not  doing 
anything  Tuesday,  are  you?"  she  said,  tying 
Bumps'  bib.  "I've  invited  Ray  and  Helen 
over  for  dinner." 

Father  dropped  his  napkin  ring  on  the 
floor.  "Huh!"  he  said.  "With  the  family?" 

"Sure,"  mother  said.  "With  both  families. 
Why  didn't  you  tell  me  they  were  getting  a 
child?" 

"Ray  and  Helen?"  father  said.  "What  do 
you  mean  they're  getting  a  child?   When?" 

"Tomorrow,"  mother  said.  "Put  your 
spoon  in  the  other  hand,  Bumpsy,  dear." 

"What!"  father  said. 

"A  child,"  mother  said.  "You  know,  like 
in  high  chairs?" 

"Tomorrow?"  father  said.  "How  can 
they?" 

"I  don't  know,"  mother  said.  "They're 
adopting  it.  It's  a  relative— I  didn't  quite 
get  just  how  it  happened.  You  didn't  know?  " 

"No,  I  didn't  know,"  father  said.  He 
wasn't  eating.  He  kept  looking  at  mother. 
"You  mean  you  stopped  hating  her  because 
of  that?"  he  said.  "Lots  and  lots  of  nice 
people  don't  have  children." 

"How  you  talk!"  mother  said.  "Stopped 
hating  her,  indeed !  Helen  is  one  of  my  oldest 
friends.  We  went  to  school  together,  remem- 
ber? We  dissected  frogs  together  and  rode 
the  same  streetcar.  On  the  same  shift.  We 
have  a  lot  in  common.  I  expect  we'll  enjoy 
the  Smiths  very  much." 

Father  was  still  looking  at  mother  from 
under  his  eyebrows.  Like  he  was  very  con- 
fused. 

So  I  thought  I'd  help  him.  "Her  hands 
aren't  a  bit  pretty,"  I  said.  "Red  and  two 
broken  fingernails.  And  green  paint  in  some 
places." 

Father  smoothed  his  napkin  out  in  his 
lap  very  carefully.  "You  can  tell  a  lot  about 
people  by  their  hands,"  he  said  real  slow. 

THE  END 
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THE  ROODS'  PROMISED  I  AMI 

(Continued  from  Page  124) 


"There's  nothing -exceptional  about  me  as 
a  farmer,"  he  recently  told  a  guest  in  his 
house.  "I'm  just  a  middling  good  farmer.  If 
I  hadn't  taken  my  work  with  Extension  and 
if  Extension  hadn't  okayed  the  loan,  we'd 
be  back  where  we  were  in  1938.  It  was  a 
great  day  for  me." 

Some  of  his  neighbors  missed  the  same 
boat;  half  of  them  are  still  tenants. 

Both  Vera  and  Henry  show  their  gratitude 
by  continuing  to  work  closely  with  Exten- 
sion. Recently  she  has  undertaken  two 
projects— "Breakfast  a  Family  Affair"  and 
"Laundry  Conveniences"— under  Elizabeth 
Hornung,  the  home  extension  agent  at 
Wahoo,  among  a  dozen  of  her  neighbors. 
Henry  is  noted  for  his  zeal  in  terracing  and 
contour  plowing. 

When  the  Roods  moved  into  their  present 
home  it  seemed  sumptuous  to  them  by  con- 
trast with  their  former  abode.  Its  eight  rooms 
allow  a  separate  bedroom  for  each  of  the 
children  (though  little  Deanna  usually  pre- 
fers to  sleep  with  Norma,  especially  in  winter; 
in  her  own  bed  she  keeps  her  dolls).  It  is  a 
white,  square,  solid  structure,  with  large 
basement  and  attic  and  three  large  porches 
trimmed  with  brick. 

"But  it  needed  a  lot,"  says  Vera,  "and  it 
still  does.  We  spent  $170  to  wire  it  for  elec- 
tricity the  second  year;  we'd  been  using 
lamps  and  candles.  And  for  five  years  we 
carried  water  in  buckets  from  the  pump  till 
we  piped  the  water  into  the  house  in  1945." 

A  gleam  comes  into  Vera's  eyes  when  she 
thinks  of  the  next  three  steps:  a  remodeled 
kitchen,  a  new  bathroom,  a  hot-water  heater. 
She  already  has  her  new  shiny  white  refriger- 
ator and  a  shiny  white  electric  range  to 
match.  Now  she  wants  white  metal  shelves 
and  cabinets  in  her  kitchen,  and  a  stainless- 
steel  sink,  and  a  new  window  over  the  sink. 
And  she  has  finally  decided  to  get  rid  of  the 
twenty-year-old  kitchen  range. 

"I've  stuffed  enough  corncobs  into  that 
stove  to  last  a  lifetime,"  she  says.  "I'll  miss 
it,  but  I'm  gradually  getting  acquainted  with 
the  electric  range." 

Vera  expects  to  spend  about  $1100  on  her 
kitchen,  but  she  won't  be  too  surprised  if  it 
costs  more.  So  far  they  can't  even  get  an 
estimate  on  the  bathroom.  There's  a  bath- 
room of  sorts  in  the  basement,  but  it  freezes 
in  the  cold  months,  no  matter  how  they  try 
to  drain  and  warm  it  at  night.  So  they  still 
rely  heavily  on  the  portable  tub  in  the 
kitcnen  and  on  the  well-built  two-holer 
seventy  feet  behind  the  house  at  the  other 
end  of  a  concrete  sidewalk. 

This  is  an  unusually  sumptuous  two-holer, 
more  commodious  than  most.    It  is  lathed 


\ 


and  plastered,  and  has  two  large  windi ' 
and  stands  on  a  concrete  foundation.  N  i 
it  is  the  new  septic  tank  they  installee    tOl 
1945.  This  will  be  connected  to  the  new  b, 
room  on  the  porch  behind  the  kitchen,  J  i 
and  if. 

But  gradually  the  Roods  realize  thej^ 
run  into  a  log  jam  on  remodeling  andi  ,,,, 
provements.  They  aren't  the  only  farrj 
who  want  to  remodel  their  kitchens  and] 
stall  bathrooms.  It  is  difficult  to  lure  ' 
penters  and  plumbers  out  into  the  cour'1 
for  such  work.  They  have  all  the  work  t 
want  to  do  right  in  town.  The  Roods'  g 
income  for  1947  wasn't  far  above  the  avei 
gross  income  of  $11,300  across  the  Missr 
River  in  Iowa.  Most  of  those  farmers  w 
new  bathrooms,  too,  and  can't  get  th 
Many  thousands  are  competing  for  them 

"Maybe  we  could  tempt  a  carpenter  ( 
plumber  with  a  quarter  of  beef,"  says  on< 
their  friends  ruefully. 


They  don't  want  to  dicker  with  an  Om. 
contractor  to  send  out  workmen  the  fo 
miles.  "We'd  have  to  buy  the  equipm 
through  him  too."  This  would  be  dislo; 
they  feel,  to  their  friends  in  Wahoo. 

All  four  of  the  Rood  children  have  trud 
toward  education  down  the  C.  &  N.  W. 
track  that  bisects  the  mile-square  sectioj 
land,  to  the  white  one-room  country  sch 
house  of  District  64.  The  Rood  farm  is 
northwestern  quarter  of  this  square  n 
the  schoolhouse  is  eater-cornered  at 
southeastern  tip,  within  sight  of  Dc 
rented  40  acres.  In  bad  weather  that  r 
road  track  is  a  godsend. 

Now  that  Don  and  Marj  have  gone  or 
Wahoo  High,  the  two  remaining  Roods  mi 
up  one  sixth  of  the  student  body  of  twe 
boys  and  girls.   Of  the  other  ten,  four 
brothers  and  sisters  from  one  family.  Thl 
pretty  Georgia   Ruzicka's  second  yeaJ 
teaching  all  eight  grades,  and  it's  beer 
lark.    She's  quitting  this  summer  to  mi 
a  young  farmer  on  the  other  side  of  Wal 
and   can't   keep   her  wedding   out  of 
thoughts.   She  has  taught  all  three  Rl 
daughters. 

This  is  the  last  hour  of  school  on  Frid 
afternoon,  and  the  pupils  are  devotini 
weekly  period  to  the  pursuit  of  art.  With 
five  older  children  on  one  side  of  the  roi 
on  low  seats  huddled  around  a  low  ta 
against  the  wall,  heads  bent  low,  is  Non 
the  oldest  pupil.  They  are  painting  sii 
ready-made   plaster   figures  of  animalsi 
bright,  metallic  colors,  and  quietly  absody 
at  it  too. 

On  the  other  side  of  the  room  with  i 
seven  younger  pupils  is  Deanna,  sharing 


How  the  Roods  Spend  Their  Money 

Note:  Thin  table  of  annual  expenses  and  savings  is  based  on 
a  net  income  (estimated)  of  $9333  a  year.  Rood  admits  he's 
a  $10,000-a-year  man,  with  his  1947  gross  income  of  $14,000. 

Church  and  charity $385.00 

Electricity  and  telephone 85.00 

Medical 280.00 

Food 660.00 

Clothing 322.00 

Car  upkeep 233.00 

Insurance 164.00 

Fuel 35.00 

Books,  magazines  and  newspapers 40.00 

Recreation  and  gifts 209.00 

Taxes 1533.00 

Miscellaneous  household  operation 83.00 

Household  equipment 533.00 

Total $4562.00 

Capital  investments 2530.00 

Savings 2241.00 

5.3%  of  American  families  have  incomes  of  $6000-$10,000  a  year. 


\ 


for  MOT  DAYS? 


Also  sold  in  — 


AiAMkAAALUu 


ICE-MINT 

'INI   SOOTMI"8 


school  seat  and  desk  with  a  small  boy;  ani- 
mated and  mischievous,  not  too  intent  at 
drawing  a  crayon  sketch  of  a  rooster.  All 
eyes  are  darting  toward  a  visitor  today,  sit- 
ting on  a  kitchen  chair,  a  self-conscious 
mother,  a  two-year-old  on  her  lap,  trying  to 
watch  her  young  artist  impersonally. 

A  frieze  of  cutout  paper  hens  and  chicks 
rims  the  blackboard.  On  the  rack  of  the 
well-scuffed  upright  piano  the  music  book 
is  open  at  a  Dvorak  song.  Deanna  almost 
pushes  the  tow-haired  little  boy  off  the  sea? 
and  scampers  out  for  a  drink  from  the  blue 
and-white  earthenware  water  cooler,  in  th  < 
anteroom  behind  the  partition.  She  takt ' 
her  own  cup  from  a  row  of  tin  or  enam  ' 
cups  hanging  on  hooks  identified  by  re  $ 
bordered  stickers,  each  with  the  name  of 
pupil.  * 

Her  towel  also  hangs  on  a  labeled  hook,  , 
do  her  coat  and  scarf  on  another,  all  in  a  rr  i 
In  the  corner  stand  a  shovel,  spade,  bro,,1 
and  two  baseball  bats,  and  near  the  <t 
bucket  are  two  gloves  and  a  ball,  besi> 
clutter  of  tin  lunch  boxes.    On  the  \< 
ground  beyond  the  pump  is  a  bobtailed  \ 
ball  field,  with  a  big  tin  home  plate.    1 
corner  are  those  two  small  white  rural  C  i 
structures,   the  demure  one-holers,    I 
feet  apart,  one  for  the  boys  and  one  f< 
girls. 

When  a  pupil  wants  to  leave  the  rex 
doesn't  need  to  raise  her  hand  and  o> 
mission,  as  her  mother  and  father  di< 
day  is  gone;  this  younger  generation  ' 
another  notch  of  freedom.    Freedr-' 
embarrassment  too.  ie 

Outdoors  against  the  wall,  newry  "^ 
stands  the  brown  enameled  oil  heat  >  • 
disguised  as  a  cabinet  radio.  This  h  th 
the  old  black  cylinder  stove  with  ''- 
black  pipe  was  on  the  job  again,  •>  • 
the  ditch  is  a  resultant  pile  of  ashct 

On  a  colored  chart  on  the  inner  s 
cupboard  dcxir  at  the  back  of  the  sc  >i  I 
is  ruled  off,  in  yellow,  red  and  g* 
tangles,  the  prescribed  hour-by-ho 
ulum  for  Nebraska's  rural  school___ 
done  well  by  Don  and  Marj,  if 
typical.    But  the  three  rows  of  d 
spaced  to  keep  the  lower,  middle 
grades  apart;  the  young  girl  tea< 
grades;  the  torn  shades  on  the  eig'. 
and  the  whole  Lincoln  log-cabin  a 
are  a  far  cry  from  S10.000  incon 
splendors  of  the  consolidated  schc  i  motiler's 
some  miracle  Norma  and  Deann  g^  a[wavs 
and  Marj  before  them,  seem  to^rymaking 
as  much  that  sticks  to  the  ribs       "()ne  m(() 

PuP'ls-  .  ,     L      ,  hinches. . . . 

After  breakfast,  with  the  cl  H,  wejj  ^hc 
school,  Vera  tackles  a  chore  she  ^  children 
the  washing  of  the  milking  mac.  tnc  jnKR.fii- 
ing  is  a  way  of  life,  and  the  '  jjr,  w|10[e 
are  inextricably  interwoven  w  !£  ona> 
life.  tgether     1'2 

"It  takes  so  long!"  she  sav,  powder,  '2 
humored  despair.  "And  there  jiitmes  and  <> 

and  I  have  to  wash  them  twicbtablesi ns 

when  we  get  hot  running  wa;  9  l,",il  ",ix- 
to  do  it  in  one  fifth  the  time.'    <l1if-;!,">.  ;""! 

„  i  i  ,<i  liquid  all 

For  some  reason  clear  only     ET    "*      . 
thinks  she  isn't  a  high-grac*     "r  j',^,.,,';',. 
spoken  praise  and  evidence  in    fLeake   pan. 
fill  volumes,  but  that's  her    ' 

Sticks  to  it.  it li   a   fork    U 

"I'm  jUSt  a  plain  COok,"  Si  V,  1  teaspoon 

who  was  eating  at  her  table  w  '«  a,ld  *  tal',e~ 
"For  instance,  the  children  li1  Bake  Z5  mm~ 
and  I  can't  make  it  as  good  s  \itl  ,,,„,,,  ner 
Wahoo.  So  when  we  eat  ban  j,ur_  Xl  ,,..,_ 
store  cake."  aspoon    l>ak- 

Vera  is  self-effacingly  mo«'t.  Add  'i  tup 
and  her  cookies  are  minor  tri  <>»>  tempera- 
apple  pie  (which  she  makes  i  (teaspoon  va- 
ranks  with  the  banana  cake  i  rcup  crushed 

it   .      ,  ,  j       i.  ..uelher  until 

ite.  \et  she  splurged  at  a  -'i<>n  gtu,  m  , 
plowing  exhibition  and  boug  tht  be  added 
once.  »esn't.    Drop 

"Hers  are  better,"  says  1  art  on  greased 
air  of  gallantry.  leratelj    hot 

Vera  bakes  not  only  pies,  c  akes  I  dozen. 
ies,  but  virtually  all  their  sav 
Roods  are  strictly  a   fried-c  back  empty, 
except  for  Henry,  who  prefenou  can  have. 

In  deference  to  the  rule  of  i  THK  K"sl> 
family  needs  at  least  a  quart  of 


«s>* 


HE 


ART.S    DEt.GHT 


Beat  i  cup  apricot 

19  salt.  Soften  2  teas 


Hearts  Delight 

I      MOIE  FRWT  n  ECTARS 

APMCCr-PEACH-PEA*! 

Think  of  the  joy  of  drinking  luscious  Califor- 
nia apricots!— That's  the  new  flavor-thrill  await- 
ing you  and  your  family  in  Heart's  Delight 
Apricot  Nectar!  It  brings  the  healthful  goodness 
of  whole  fruit— because  it's  made  from  fresh, 
whole  apricots  selected  especially  for  nectar  use! 

A/EW/UEAIT//HZ  MW£Ty/INP  FMVORf 

Nectar  adds  a  new  zest  to  punches,  salads,  dress- 
ings, sauces,  sherbets,  desserts.  Try  the  tested 
recipes  on  the  label.  Enjoy  Heart's  Delight 
Peach  and  Pear  Nectars,  too.  Same 
whole -fruit  "Juicidrink"  quality! 


NECTAR    FLUff  ^  and 

bole  fruit  W*^L2  in  1  tablespoon 


linn  in  l-P«" 


poons  plain  gel*** 
not  nectar.  O 
ream  whipF 
^rUumold  and  gann 


!  geiai'"  ,        l      v,"  -k- 

'■  ^iu^tiftCnul  until 
,  .,  inice  and  dissoi>  shinned  until  »""         . 


::::;:v::;:.:"  zfc*z~js:  ns-  *~ 


HEART'S  DELIGHT  &4S7£(/&/Z£D  PRUNES 
SAVE  20  MINUTES  COOKING-TIME! 

No  -< i.i kin;;!  No  washing!  Pre-cooked!  So 
Soft  that  they  Stew  rich  and  juicy  in  one- 
hall  the  usual  time.  Youngsters  eat  them 
like  candy— right  from  the  package! 
RICHMOND-CHASE  COMPANY,  San  Jose, California 


"rvone 


Tie  essence  of  outdoor  cooking,  us  well  ns  wiling,  is  informality.  Ever 

ill  want  to  help— and  should.    That's  all  part  of  the  general  merrymaking. 


BY    III  Til    MILLS    TEAGUE 

EVER  since  we  came  to  live  at  River  Farm  I've  wanted  an  outdoor 
grill— and  every  year  we've  planned  one.  I've  had  a  perfect  spot 
picked  out  near  the  pool,  with  a  steep  wooded  slope  at  the  hack  and  our 
noisy  brook  in  front.  But  every  spring  during  the  war  years  the  local 
masons  were  either  busy  with  more  essential  work  or  had  actually  gone 
off  to  the  Army— and  the  grill  never  got  built.  Gradually,  too,  it  dawned 
on  me  thai  the  spol   ['d  picked  was  more  (Continued  on  Page  162) 


Mrn-hcurty  menu  for  outdoor  eating:  ham- 
rger  specials,  street  potatoes  Hawaiian, 
ixed  green  salad,  and  French  bread  hut  iced 
\d  popped  into  a   warm   oven    until  heated. 


ream  tart,  a  luscious  and  fairly  rich. 
heavy,  windupforan  outdoor  mad. 


Outdoor  cooking  calls  for  a  good  dose  of  advance  brainwork.    This  is  insurance  against  last-minute  confusio 


mil 


i'd  I  remove  the  cheesecloth, 
rim  with  while  of  egg  and  return 
i  to  the  oven  for  a  few  minutes  to 


Si's  how  it's  done 


j 

jn  pot  roast  is  featured  by  your  et 
la  thicker-than-usual  round  bom'1'* 


!l  St6W.  At  home,  cut  a  piece  off  the, 
divide  it  into  uniform  cubes.  You  co 
letter  boneless  beef  stew  meat. 


lake    cinnamon    apples,    peel    and 
enly  sized  apples  and  cut    in   half 
•se.     Boil,  the   halves    until    tender 
up  made  of  %  cup  sugar,  !i  cup  red 
ion  drops,  1  cup  water  and  3  table- 
lemon  juice.   Cook  a  few  at  a  time, 
len  they  are  done  transfer  carefully 
pancake  turner  to  a  flat-bottomed 
If  you  crowd  the  pot  you're  apt  to 
.the  apples  when   you   move  them, 
all  are  cooked,  pour  the  remaining 
over  them,  cool  and  put  in  refriger- 
I)o  this  the  day  before. 
'tlina-  This  recipe  will  fill  a  deep  10-inch 
t.    In  the  top  of  a  double  boiler  scald 
sups  milk.    Mix   34  cup  sugar,   '/2  tea- 
on  salt  and  7  tablespoons  cornstarch  to- 
iler.   Blend  to  a  smooth  paste  with   '/2 
icold  milk.  Add  scalded  milk  gradually, 
ok  over  hot  water  until   thick,  stirring 
stantly.    Continue    cooking    until    no 
.e  of  cornstarch   remains.     \dd   corn- 
rch  mixture  gradually  to  3  well-beaten 
;  yolks.    Return    to   double    boiler    and 
»ok  2  or  ,'!  minutes,  stirring  constantly. 
Semove   from    heat    and    stir   in    .'!   table- 
poons   butter  or   margarine,  .'5  teaspoons 
anilla.     I     cup    broken    mil     meats,    and 
envelope   unflavored   gelatin  which   has 
»een   softened   in    '4  cup  cold   water.   Stir 
until  gelatin  is  dissolved  ami  cool  as  quickly 
as  possible  h\  setting  pan  in  cold  water.  Stir 
occasionally    during 

ami  bottom  of  pan  so 
that-  mixture  won"! 
congeal.  Cut  '2  pound 
dates  into  small 
pieces — I  use  scissors 
for  this — and  whip  1 
cup  heavj  cream. 
\\  In  ri  pudding  is  cool, 
to  Id  in  w  b  i  p  p  <■  <l 
cream:  and  now  we're 
ready  to  fill  the  shell. 
I'ut  in  about  half 
the  filling  ami  cover 
with     the    chopped 

wonderful,  but  they 
wouldn't  look  pretty  mixed  with  the  fill- 
ing] and  thai*-  why  we're  biding  them. 
Spoon  in  the  rest  of  the  pudding,  or  almost 

a~  much  a>  the  shell  will  hold.  The  apples 
will  displace  some  of  it,  and  you  must  al- 
low lor  that.  II  >ou  have  an\  of  the  filling 
left — ami  you  ma>  have,  because  it's  diffi- 
cult   for  me  to    judge  jusl    how    high  \our 

pic  shell  will  In — have  it  for  dessert   the 

nc\l  daj    with  some  chocolate  or  caramel 

sauce. 

Now  to  I  he  apples.  The  sirup  >ou  poured 
over  them  will  have  jelled  a  little,  and  if  it 
has  tilled  I  he  holes  in  the  apple  halves,  poke 
it  out.  I'ut  one  apple  half  in  the  center  of 
your  tarl.  cul  side  up.  ami  press  it  down 
until  it  is  even  with  the  lop  of  the  filling. 
I  sing  ih<-  same  techniqxie,  make  a  rim;  of 
apple  halves  around  the  center  one.  Vs  you 
press,  th«'  filling  will  rise  up  through  the 
holes  in  the  apples  and  look  very  pretty,  if 
there's  room  for  it  you  can  add  a  little 
more  filling  here  and  there,  hut  be  careful 
not  to  get  it  on  the  apples.  Chill  in  re- 
frigerator until  ready  to  serve. 


E   CHILDREN 

ish,"  said  our  seven- 
continued,  "hut  I 
dug." 

a  verj  good   house — 
king." 

don*!     haw    graml- 

miiiies   mis-,  a  lot  of 

ml    tlicj    don't    have 

millers  ami  fathers." 

ATHRYN  COFFEY  GlENNON. 


When  I  serve  apple  cream  tart,  I  bake  the 
crust,  prepare  the  cinnamon  apples,  cut  the 
dates  and  break  up  the  nut  meats  the  day 
before,  but  I  make  the  filling  and  put  it  in 
the  crust  as  early  as  possible  on  the  morn- 
ing of  the  party.  It's  such  a  delicious  dessert 
and  it's  worth  that  much  far-from-last- 
minute  effort. 

'Ot    R03St.    Cut  a  piece  from  the  center  to 

roast.  This  gives  you  a  nice,  chunky  piec*"*"*-  The  kitchen  work  involved  in  the 


cook  and  carve  well. 


SWISS  SI63KS.  With  a  sharp  knife,  and  a  saucer 
ier  your  hand  for  safety,  you  can  easily  split  the 
laining  piece  to  make  two  attractive  Swiss  steaks. 


reparation  of  this  meal  is  really  easy,  and 

ou'll  be  free  to  spend  as  much  time  as  you 

eed  to  make  your  out-of-doors  arrangements 

>mplete.  As  I  said,  this  is  manageable  food, 

ith  for  cooking  and  for  serving,  but  it  won't 

viage  itself. You're  the  boss,  and  you'll  need 

have  everything  under  control.  When  you 

your  guests  are  gathered  around  the  fire 

g  fun — it  is  no  time  to  remember  what 

''ot.  Maybe  that  hasn't  happened  to 

has  happened  to  me,  and  I  don't 

Engineering  a  smooth-running 

party  is  a  real  challenge  to 

f  ingenuity,  but  it's  gratify- 

m?ht  on  and  come  off  with 


to  be  as  good  with 


IAmXj 


as  it  is  with 


(G05&- 


_  IN  THI  EAST 


make  sure  it's 

BEST  FOODS 

3 


OR 

HELLMANN 

AMERICA'S  LARGEST-S 


IN  THE  WEST 
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LADIES'  IIOUK  JOUK.N  \l. 


Vuglisl    m 


Enjoy 


Quenchers 


NO  MATTER  how  hot  it  gets,  you 
can  keep  your  fai.iily  refreshed. 
Here's  how  .  .  .  take  a  5c4  package 
of  Kool-Aid.  Make  a  big,  two-quart 
pitcher  of  delicious,  cooling,  full- 
flavored  beverage.  Keep  it  handy  in 
the  refrigerator.  Serve  refreshing 
Kool-Aid  whenever  thirst  calls.  En- 
joy all  SIX  of  Kool-Aid's  zestful, 
tangy  flavors. 


**4 


5# 


Frozen 
Desserts 

1     package    Kool-Aid 
(any     flavor);     1     cup 
heavy   cream;   2   cups- 
milk;   1   cup  sugar 


(1)  Dissolve  Kool-Aid  and  sugar  in  milk; 
turn  inio  freezing  tray  and  freeze  %  to  1 
hour  (until  slushy).  (2)  Whip  cream  (well 
chilled)  until  stiff.  (3)  Add  partly  frozen 
Kool-Aid  mixture  to  whipped  cream  and 
whip  just  enough  to  mix  well,  but  keep 
as  cold  as  possible.  (4)  Return  quickly  to 
freezing  tray  and  freeze  at  coldest  point. 
Requires  no  more  stirring.  When  frozen, 
set  control  back  to  normal.  Makes  over  1 
quart.  If  desired  lighter,  beat  2  egg  whites 
fluffy  with  2  tablespoons  sugar  and  fold 
into  above  mixture  before  final  freezing. 

Frozen  Suckers 

No    wonder    children      ^        k  I  ^ 

have  made  Kool-Aid 
Frozen  Suckers  their 
favorite.    They    know  J 

that  only  Kool-Aid  gives 
them  that  taste-satisfy- 
ing, home-made  good- 
ness that  hits  the  spot.      5/y    FLAVORS 

KOOL-AID  KID 


r 


For  this  kind  of  party  I've  learned  to  have 
a  good,  quiet  pre-session  with  paper  and 
pencil,  and  I  find  that  it  pays  fine  dividends. 
With  my  menu  before  me  I  plan  when  each 
item  of  food  is  to  be  prepared,  and  write  this 
down.  Then  I  visualize  the  party,  step  by 
step,  exactly  as  I  want  it  to  be,  and  make  a 
schedule.   I  write  a  list  of  everything  I  want 


at  the  scene  of  action,  from  flowers  to  cook- 
ing tools.  Once  the  brainwork  is  done  I  can 
relax  in  the  knowledge  that. if  I  follow  my 
schedule  and  use  my  lists,  there'll  be  no  last- 
minute  confusion  to  upset  my  plans. 

A  few  last  words  and  I'm  off.  The  essence 
of  outdoor  cooking  is  informality,  and  every- 
one will  want  to  help— and  should.  That's 


much  of  the  fun.  But  if  everything  ne  fj 
is  ready  at  hand,  at  the  right  moment -■ 
result  of  your  planning— the  volunteer! 
will  fall  naturally  into  a  useful  though  nl 
pattern  instead  of  disrupting  the  proceed* 
And  you'll  be  able  to  say  truthfully,  a 
paper  in  my  little  home  town  used  to  oifr 
social  event,  "A  good  time  was  had  byjl.1 


NOW  IS  THE  BEAUTIFUL  MONTH  OF  AUGUS* 

(Continued  from  Page  65) 


that  doesn't  mind  waiting  through  these  hot 
August  noons.  Only  they  smell— if  it's  possi- 
ble—sweeter for  the  sun. 

Kurh  in  complete.  Each  of  these  beautiful 
saladsjs  the  center  of  interest  and  reason  for 
being  of  all  the  dishes  that  surround  it.  The 
menu  for  the  luncheon  is  the  salad.  You  add 
nothing,  unless  it's  coffee  or  iced  tea  or  sher- 
bet for  cooling  off.  and  there  isn't  anything 
you  can  take  away  without  somehow  spoiling 
that  August  look,  that  real  summer  look. 

1 1  i,n  una  more  fruit.  This  is  the  most 
elaborate  salad,  so  should  come  first.  It's  def- 
initely party  fare.  What  is  known  as  "impor- 
tant." Has  just  about  everything.  And  this  is 
the  way  it's  put  together.  Looks  a  good  deal 
more  formidable  than  it  is;  in  fact,  it's  our 
old  friend  shrimp  all  dressed  up  and  ready  to 
go  places.  Have  everything  very  cold  and 
put  it  in  its  place  at  the  last  moment. 
Except  potato  chips.  Heat  them  up  to  a  sec- 
ond blooming,  and  the  same  goes  for  nuts  and 
such.  But  not  for  salad.  That's  a  last-minute 
lady  and  comes  in  fanning  herself  with  her 
hat,  as  it  were.  All  set?  Let's  go. 

CERRIED-SHRIMP-AND- 
MIION  SALAD 
In  I  pounds  shrimp,  cooked,  shelled  and 
cleaned  i  or  enough  canned  shrimp  lo  make 
4  cups)  add  1  cup  mayonnaise,  1  '2  table- 
spoons grated  onion,  2  tablespoons  lemon 
juice.  I  '2  cups  chopped  celery  and  l'/i  tea- 
spoons salt.  Itlcnd  l'/2  tablespoons  curry 
powder  into  6  tablespoons  sour  cream.  Mix 
all  together.  Chill  several  hours  in  I  he  re- 
frigerator. The  longer,  the  better — for  cold 
loves  salads,  and  vice  versa.  Remove  the 
seeds  from  3  large  honeydew-melon  halves. 
Scoop  out  halls  with  the  hall  cutter  and 
marinate  them  in  an  oil-and-lemon-juice 
French  dressing.  Scrape  out  remaining 
melon  down  to  about  \2  inch  from  rind. 
Chill  the  shells.  When  ready  to  serve,  fill 
the  shells  with  the  curried-shrimp  salad. 
Garnish  with  salad  greens  and  melon  halls 
marinated  in  French  dressing.  Serve  with 
the  following  accompaniments:  chopped 
cashew  or  pistachio  nuts,  grated  fresh  co- 
conut and  chutney.  Some  will  prefer  nuts. 
some  the  coconut  sprinkled1  over  their 
salads.  Some  will  prefer  lo  eat  a  hi  I  of 
chutney  along  with  the  salad. 

Potato  chips  are  nice  with  this  salad,  and 
so  are  hot  toasted  and  buttered  crackers. 
And  cassava  cakes  if  you  can  find  them. 

What  in  nu  timer  I  suppose  that  there  are 
few  things  in  the  sea — unless  it's  a  few  fish  I 
could  name — that  come  anywhere  near  a  lob- 
ster. No  fish  can  share  his  "reflected  glory." 
At  home  among  his  fellow  citizens,  he's  only 
another  breadwinner,  another  fellow  with  a 
dinner  pail.  Besides,  he  isn't  very  bright. 
But  when  this  king  and  his  queen  get  out  of 
the  sea  and  begin  to  go  places,  then  they  don 
their  scarlet  coats  and  arrive  to  become  of  all 
honored  guests  the  most  honored.  Such  is 
their  compensation  for  an  otherwise  drab  and 
colorless  existence. 

I  know  of  no  better  eating  for  an  August 
meal  than  a  lobster  salad,  served  very  cold 
with  crusty  rolls.  And  for  dessert,  I  want 
nothing  more  substantial  than  a  lime  sherbet 
with  iced  coffee. 

1  0 iix  1  1  it  SALAD 

Remove  the  meat  from  1  cold  boiled  lob- 
sters of  medium  size,  saving  the  fine-looking 
pieces  of  claw  meat  and  I  he  coral  (if  such 
there  be)  for  garnishing.  For  the  dressing, 
add  1  hard-cooked-egg  yolks,  sieved,  to  -;J 
cup  mayonnaise.  Thin  with  !g  cup  cream. 
Add  A4  teaspoon  grated  onion  and  ■((  lea- 
spoon  salt.  Mix  with  the  lobsler.  Fill  let- 
tuce cups,   place  in  a  salad  bowl  set   in  a 


bowl  of  cracked  ice.  Celery'  hearts  are  served 
with  and  not  in  this  salad. 

LIME  SHERBET 

Squeeze  the  juice  of  6  large  limes,  and 
strain.  There  should  be  ahoul  M  cup.  Add 
','2  teaspoon  grated  lime  rind  and  I  '2  cups 
sugar  to  l.'-i  cups  water.  Bring  to  a  boil  and 
cook  3  minutes.  Sprinkle  l'/2  teaspoons  un- 
flavored  gelatin  over  2  tablespoons  cold 
water.  Let  it  stand  5  minutes.  Vdd  to  the 
hot  sirup  and  stir  until  it  is  dissolved.  Cool 
and  add  the  lime  juice.  Color  light  green 
with  vegetable  coloring.  Set  up  the  refrig- 
erator to  the  coldest  position.  B-r-r-r! 
Pour  ihe  mixture  into  a  freezing  tray. 
Freeze  it  to  a  mush.  Beat  2  egg  whites  with 
a  pinch  of  salt  to  a  stiff  peak.  Add  '4  cup 
sugar  a  tahlespoonful  at  a  time,  beating 
well  after  each  addition.  Scrape  out  Im- 
partially frozen  sherbet  into  a  chilled  bowl. 
Beat  quickly  \\  it  h  rotary  beater.  Don't  let 
it  become  liquid.  Fold  in  the  egg-white 
meringue  quickly  .  Return  to  the  freezing 
tray.  When  half  frozen,  beat  the  mixture 
in  the  tray  with  a  spoon.  Con  I  in  lie  freezing 
until  firm.  A  lit  tic  lime  sirup  in  each  glass 
is  a  nice  touch,  but  don't  overdo  it. 

Siimiir  hut  KutiHfuinq.  And  what  now? 
It's  our  old  friend  the  "mixed"  or  "chef" 
salad.  You  toss  everything  up  together  and 
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the  only    animal    Ilia  I 
r  needs  to.        —MARK  TWAIN. 


see  what  you  get,  or  you  may  take  some  of 
this  and  some  of  that.  There's  lots  to  choose 
from.    Better  try  them  all. 

MIXED  SALAD 

Cut  54  pound  sliced  Swiss  cheese,  '.j  pound1 
sliced  boiled  tongue.  '4  pound  sliced  boiled 
ham  into  thin  strips.  Slice  I  hard-cooked 
eggs  and  1  bunch  radishes.  Slice  'j  cucum- 
ber. (Jut  all  the  slices  into  quarters.  Cnl 
2  tomatoes  into  quarters  or  eighths,  de- 
pending on  the  size.  Line  a  salad  bowl  with 
a  good  bed  of  crisp  assorted  greens.  Vrrange 
the  above  ingredients  in  groups  on  the 
greens.  Have  a  good  big  bowl  lo  begin  nil  li. 
as  you're  going  to  toss  it  at  the  table  with 
the  following  dressing:  Mash  I  clove  garlic 
to  a  pulp  with  1  teaspoon  salt.  The  salt  hur- 
ries things  up.  Add  \2  eup  salad  oil  and  1 
raw  egg.  Now  beat  with  a  fork.  Add  3  table- 
spoons wine  vinegar,  4  anchovies,  finely 
chopped.  2  tablespoons  chopped  water  cress, 
14  teaspoon  paprika  and  Jg  teaspoon  pep- 
per. Beat  again  to  blend  smooth.  The  egg 
gives  I  bis  dressing  body,  but  it  shouldn't  be 
thick. 

Pear-hen  are  ripe.  Driving  along,  you  come 
across  one  road  stand  after  another  devoted 
and  dedicated  to  peaches.  Nothing  else  to 
sell.  The  whole  stock  in  trade  is  peaches.  And 
toward  night,  if  you're  coming  home  this  way, 
most  of  the  stock  will  be  gone.  But  if  you're 
lucky  you  may  get  just  enough  for  peach  pie 
and  peaches  and  cream.  Or  perhaps  peach 
fritters,  dumplings,  ice  cream.  All  these  won't 
make  much  of  a  dent  in  the  crop,  but  the  rest 
we  enjoy  next  winter. 

PEACH  I'll-. 

Prepare  pastry  for  2-erust  pic.  Line  9-inch 
pie  pan  with  pastry.  Chill  while  filling  is 
prepared.  Slice  enough  peeled  fresh  peaches 
to  make  1  quart.  Mix  1  tablespoon  corn- 
starch and  fa  teaspoon  salt  with  At  to  1  cup 
sugar,  depending  on  the  sweetness  of  the 
peaches.  Mix  the  dry  ingredients  with  the 
fruit.  Add  1  teaspoon  almond  extract  and 
mix  well.  Arrange  in  the  pastry  shell.  Cut 
the  rest  of  the  past  ry  into  J£-  to  -M-inch  strips 
and  lay  over  the  top  of  the  peaches  in  lat- 
tice fashion.    Seal  the  lattice  strips  to  the 


rim  with  cold  water.  Crimp  the  edj 
Bake  in  a  hot  oven,  450°  F.,  10  minutes, 
duee  the  heat  to  350°  F.  and  bake  50  n 
iilcs  longer.  During  the  last  10  minuti 
baking  you  might  brush  the  lattice  si 
with  cream,  to  give  a  nice  brown.  If 
want  a  nice  brown,  and  I'm  sure  yotij 

Sneukina  af  eheene.  So  long  as  my  mil  j 
on  that  tantalizing  cheese  salad— and  li 
sure  you  I'm  particularly  devoted  to  ch 
at  the  moment — I  may  as  well  get  going 
not  keep  you  out  here  fanning  yoursel 
day  while  I  cultivate  the  lilies.  But  o 
whal  may,  those  lilies  have  got  to  run  sn 
into  the  early  chrysanthemums,  or  I'll  k 
the  reason  why. 

But  come  on  in.  My,  it's  cool  inside 
let  me  see — yes,  I'll  give  you  "the  works, 
young  Phil  says.  And  when  you  serve 
you  might  as  well  invite  me.  I'm  comings 
way,  especially  if  you  have  nut-bread  sa 
wiches  with  your  salad. 

ROQUEEORT-SALAD  RING 

Sprinkle  2  envelopes  unflavored  gelatin  «i 
'2  cup  cold  water.  Let  it  stand  5  miiiii. 
Drain  the  sirup  from  1  No.  2  can  crust 
pineapple — and  be  sure  it's  really  draia 
Takes  a  while — like  dripping  jelly, 
know — drip,  drip — my,  but  it's  slow.  I 
enough  water  to  the  pineapple  sirup 
make  I  cup  of  liquid.  Bring  to  a  boil.  1 
solve  gelatin  in  the  hot  liquid.  \d> 
tablespoon  sugar  and  6  tablespoons  li 
juice.  Chill  until  it  is  the  consistency 
unbeaten  egg  white.  Add  the  gelatin  n 
lure  gradually  to  I  package  cream  c 
blending  smoothly.  Then  add  '4  pot 
crumbled  bleu  or  Roquefort  cheese.  F1 
in  the  drained  crushed  pineapple.  '/2  t- 
spoon  grated  lime  rind  and  1  eup  b 
cream,  whipped  stiff.  Tint  a  delicate  gr« 
with  vegetable  coloring.  Pour  into  a  9-io] 
ring  mold.  Chill  until  firm — leave  in 
refrigerator  overnight.  In  mold  on  a  el 
plate  and  fill  the  center  with  sliced1  fn 
peaches  or  apricot  halves.  Garnish 
oilier  fresh  fruits. 

Dressing:  Mix  together  1  tablespi 
sugar.  I  tablespoon  cornstarch  and  a  pir] 
of  sal  I.  Stir  into  1  egg.  beaten.  Comb 
with  '2  cup  orange  juice,  '/2  cup  piucap 
juice  and  2  tablespoons  lemon  juice.  Adf 
little  grated  lemon  rind.  Cook  the  mixl  1 
over  low  heat,  stirring  constantly  ur 
thickened.  Chill.  Put  together  with  l/2r 
heavy  cream,  whipped. 

NUT  BREAD 

Sift  together  3Jg  cups  cake  flour.  X'/2  t« 
spoons  baking  powder,  1  teaspoon  salt  a 
!4  eup  sugar.  Stir  in  1  cup  chopped  1111 
Mix  2  eggs,  well  beaten,  with  1  cup  milk  a 
V2  cup  melted  shortening.  Add  to  the  flc 
mixture,  stirring  only  until  well  mix. 
Turn  into  a  greased  loaf-bread  pan.  a 
bake  in  a  moderate  oven,  350°  F.,  1  hoi 
Turn  over  on  a  rack  and  let  it  cool.  Bet 
make  this  the  day  before  serving.  Slice 
thin  and  spread.  Make  into  sandwiches 

Then  ami  note.  A  miserable  winter  was  1 
lowed  by  a  spring  so  cold  it  was  no  sprii 
just  weather,  any  old  weather  that  was  1 
lying  around,  that  nobody  wanted,  and  v 
put  together  with  some  nonwaterprc 
stuff. 

Then  summer  took  over*  She  of  the  lc 
slung  chariot  and  the  lace  parasol.  Sumn 
waved  her  magic  wand  and  what  has  be 
happening  seems  to  happen  every  year.  I 
now  it  is  August  again.  A  long,  hot,  la« 
month,  and  make  the  most  of  it.  Already  1 
days  are  shorter  and  the  evenings  havt 
brooding  stillness  that  whispers,  "Good-1 
summer,  good-by,  summer,  good-t 
good-by." 

And,  by  the  way,  the  sweet  peas  are  goi 
great  guns.  ■  HE  Eg 
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I  feel  that  foods  packed  in  glass, 
ace  better  qualltylj 


•bah 

,! 
II 

■-and 


says    MRS.    ALBERT    A.    ERNST,    6428    N.    TROY    STREET 
CHICAGO,    ILLINOIS 


""fake  baby  -foods —don't  you  insist  that 
they  be  packed  in  glass  jars?" 

'I  want  only  the  host  for  little  Stevie.  And  when  foods 
are  packed  in  <Jass  1  know  they  must  be  good  — the 
packer  must  be  proud  of  them.  Naturally,  I  also  like 
to  see  exact h   what  I'm  getting." 


*So  conven'rent-  to  heat 
and  store  baby  foods 
'in  the  same  glass  jar 

"To  heat,  you  simply  pop  the 
.   jar  into  a  pan  of  water.  To  store 
leftovers,  you  just  put  the  jar 
back  in  the  refrigerator.  Saves 
time  and  bother 


// 
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C*PEAR  HALVES*, 
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WHEN    YOU    BUY    IT    IN 


K^^Why  not  buy 
^  the  best  for  the 
whole  family?" 


"It  stands  to  reason  that  if  glass 
protection  is  used  for  baby  foods 
it  must  be  good  for  all  foods. 
Whenever  there's  a  choice, 
I  always  buy  in  glass." 


JARS    YOU    CAN    SEE    HOW   GOOD    IT    IS! 


Owens-Illinois  Glass  Company,  Toledo  1,  Ohio 
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creamy-rich! 
full  flavored! 


FRESH    PEACH    ICE    CREAM 


1  c»n  Ten-B-Low 
I  cup  water 


,  cup  crushed  swftened  Peaches' 
2  teaspoons  vanilla 


;> 
** 

£ 


A  CAN  MAKSS  A  OUART 

.  ,„  Place  Ten-B-Low  in 
Se,  aerator  controls  at  -J^^Ji"  —  Va"ilU- 
.aising  bowl  and  gradual y  add  «P  w  ^  ^.^  and  frceze 
Mix  thoroughly.  Transfer  to  freezing 

UQtil  completely  frozen.  ^^  so{ter 

Spoon  frozen  Ten-B-Low  ,nto  m.x  ng  bowL     J^  ^^  .  y<w 
than  creamy  mashed  *"J?^^S*i^  *««"  <-<*  <M  T 

Rcturn  to  freezing  tray  and  ^^££%£*.  b  NOT  a 
.^*«'^«-^-^f /Cix'  NOT  ^ gelatin,  but  a  genuine  ice 
powder.  NOT  a  so-called  »*  •  *°J  J cans  of  Tel,B-Low  today! 
cream  in  heavy  concentrated  form.  Get 


£5&£  fn  above  rec.pe. 


I  ,h0*  9°  *"VE  SoSyRo».  Ten-B-low   Compony. 


Ten-B-L 


also    available    in    jars 
in    some    localities 
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CONCENTRATED     REAL    ICE    CREAM 


KIM  III: >   ON  THE  FARM 

(Continued  from  Page  13J) 


and  then  she  followed  the  instructions  that 
came  with  the  new  one  and  was  delighted 
with  her  results. 

The  Roods  have  ordered  new  double  win- 
dows—wider for  more  sun  and  air  and  to 
give  the  cook  that  lift  of  the  spirit  that  comes 
with  a  view  of  woods  and  sky  and  rolling 
fields.  These  windows  will  be  set  higher  than 
the  old  ones  so  the  sill  will  come  above 
counter  height.  Next,  an  electric  water 
heater  will  be  installed  in  the  basement,  and  a 
coal-burning  room  heater  will  take  over  the 
heating  of  the  kitchen  in  winter  in  place  of 
the  corn-fed  stove. 

At  this  point,  Mrs.  Rood  confessed  she  was 
confused.  She  couldn't  see  just  how  it  would 
work  out  in  the  end.  When  Margaret  David- 
son, of  the  Journal  staff,  arrived  at  the  Rood 
farmhouse  she  unpacked  a  set  of  kitchen- 
planning  models  and  tried  several  possible 
arrangements,  which  Mr.  Rood  and  Mrs. 
Rood  both  studied.  Now  they  could  see  how 
it  would  look.  They  selected  the  plan  which 
fitted  their  family  life  best,  and  the  model 
kitchen  will  eventually  be  a  life-size  reality 
in  that  pleasant  farmhouse  in  Nebraska ! 

The  kitchen  plan  the  Roods  liked  best  is 
L-shaped,  with  sink  at  midpoint  under  the 
windows.  Their  refrigerator  with  the  door 
hinged  on  the  right  will  go  next  to  the  dining- 
room  door;  the  range  fits  beside  the  sink. 
Mrs.  Rood  chose  a  cabinet  to  the  left  of  the 
range  in  preference  to  a  counter  between  sink 
and  the  range,  because  she  had  already  found 
that  using  a  range  tucked  in  next  to  the  wall 
didn't  give  her  elbowroom.  Under  the  high 


window  opening  onto  the  porch,  where 
sink  formerly  was,  the  table  and  chair  it 
comfortably,  convenient  for  eating  and  | 
out  of  the  way  of  the  kitchen  work. 

Tall  storage  cupboards  will  go  between  « 
room  heater  and  table,  one  for  dishes  i 
the  table,  and  cleaning  supplies  in  the  oti 
No  more  diving  to  the  back  porch  when  ■  t 
below  zero  for  the  mop  and  broom.  The  ir 
ing  board  comes  down  from  upstairs,  t 
and  Mr.  Rood's  farm  records  have  a  spac«i 
the  built-to-order  storage  cabinets. 

On  the  floor,  a  marbled-tan  linoleum  ijl 
be  used,  so  the  muddy  farm  boots  won't  le;l 
too  obvious  tracks.  Mrs.  Rood  decided  o  ( 
good  inlaid  linoleum  "because  we  havei 
much  traffic  in  the  kitchen." 

On  the  kitchen  sidesof  the  room,  she  wani! 
easy-to-clean  wall  linoleum,  and  straiglji 
hanging  washable  curtains.  But  to  a 
homeyness  to  the  room,  she  decided  or 
gay  colorful  wallpaper  for  the  wall  behi 
the.eating  table.  The  painting  and  paperi 
willj  be  a  family  project,  after  the  ba 
changes  in  the  kitchen  are  completed. 

I  only  wish  Aunt  Tunie  and  I  could  ch- 
in on  a  summer  day  and  visit  Mrs.  Rood 
that  new  kitchen— chicken  and  fluffy  durh 
lings  on  the  electric  range,  fresh  peach 
chilling  in  the  new  refrigerator,  and  plenty 
conversation  at  the  eating  table  while  t 
corn  cooks  just  tender. 

"I  always  said  living  on  a  farm  was  tt 
best  in  the  world,"  Aunt  Tunie  would  sa 
"but  this  is  as  near  to  heaven  as  a  worn? 
would  want!" 
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WHAT  KIND  OF  1114.11  si  IIOOI    DO  YOU  WANT?  I 

(Continued  from  Page  48) 


normal  conditions,  in  good  jobs  immediately 
on  graduation.  Other  high  schools  have  given 
their  pupils  an  exceptional  command  of  the 
facts  of  American  history,  or  have  made  them 
unusually  good  at  mathematics,  or  have 
turned  large  numbers  of  them  into  amateur 
(and  sometimes  professional)  athletes. 

Jt  is  important,  therefore,  to  consider 
whether  the  educational  job  our  high  schools 
are  now  doing  is  the  job  we  most  want  them 
to  do.  The  fairest  test  of  that  job  is  the  kind 
of  boy  or  girl  the  schools  produce  or  help  to 
produce.  What  kinds  of  young  people  are  our 
high  schools  now  producing? 

Shortly  before  the  war  there  were  a  number 
of  large-scale  studies  of  the  results  of  high- 
school  education.  Several  were  state-wide 
studies— in  Maryland,  New  York,  California, 
Massachusetts.  The  war  itself  provided  a 
crucial  test  of  what  the  high  schools  had  done 
and  had  not  done  for  the  boys  and  girls  who 
had  been  their  pupils.  Taken  together,  the 
conclusions  that  may  fairly  be  drawn  both 
from  the  prewar  studies  and  from  the  experi- 
ence of  the  Army  and  Navy  with  the  young 
people  who  came  to  them  as  recruits  throw  a 
searching  light  on  the  work  of  our  schools. 

The  studies  showed  that  the  boys  and 
girls  graduating  from  our  high  schools  had,  in 
general,  a  fair  command  of  academic  subject 
matter.  The  graduates  were  not  equally  well 
educated ;  the  schools  had  let  appreciable  num- 
bers slip  by  who,  for  example,  could  not  read 
or  spell  or  use  arithmetic  as  well  as  they  needed 
to,  or  as  well  as  they  could  have  been  taught  to 
if  the  high  schools  had  given  more  painstaking 
attention  to  deficiencies  in  these  subjects.  For 
the  average  pupil  finishing  high  school,  how- 
ever, it  could  be  said  that  he  was  reasonably 
well  acquainted  with  books  by  standard 
English  and  American  authors — Shake- 
speare, Scott,  Cooper,  Poe,  and  others;  that 
he  was  much  better  versed  in  the  facts  of 
American  history  and  the  operations  of  our 
national  Government  than  are  the  great  ma- 
jority of  adult  citizens;  that  he  knew  a  good 
deal  about  elementary  science;  that  he  had 
learned  the  rules  of  personal  hygiene.  De- 
pending on  the  special  courses  he  had  chosen, 
he  might  be  expected  to  have  other  more  or 
less  formal  accomplishments  to  his  credit — 
acquaintance  with  the  rudiments  of  a  foreign 
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language,  for  example,  or  some  facility 
mathematics  beyond  arithmetic,  or  a  sp 
cialized  vocational  skill. 

In  addition,  the  schools  (elementary  as  we 
as  secondary)  had  helped  directly  or  ind 
rectly  to  equip  their  pupils  with  a  consider 
able  number  of  nonacademic  interests  an 
habits.  Most  high-school  graduates  ha 
formed  the  habit  of  reading  a  good  dea; 
chiefly  in  newspapers  and  the  lighter  maga 
zines.  At  the  time  they  left  school,  they  wet 
likely  to  be  at  least  superficially  acquaint© 
with  current  national  and  internationa 
events.  They  had  formed  reasonably  clea 
notions  of  the  rights  and  privileges  of  citizen 
in  a  democracy.  They  had  become  habitua 
movie-goers  and  listeners  to  the  radio.  The; 
had  developed  a  great  variety  of  individual 
hobbies.  They  had  come  to  the  conclusiou 
that  the  most  important  thing  about  schoo 
work  was  the  help  it  would  give  them  in  get 
ting  a  job  or  going  on  to  a  better  one,  anc 
that  they  intended  to  continue  with  school  oi 
college  if  and  when  they  could.  And  in  the 
main  they  had  either  become  or  continued  tc 
be  good-humored,  well  adjusted  emotionally, 
pleasant  in  their  relationships  with  one  an- 
other, and  somewhat  more  democratic  in 
those  relationships  than  most  adults  outside 
the  schools. 

Obviously  not  all  these  results  came  from 
the  work  of  the  schools  alone.  The  nonaca- 
demic interests  and  habits  of  young  people,  in 
particular,  had  clearly  been  influenced  by 
their  homes,  their  experience  with  church  and 
Sunday  school,  newspapers  and  magazines, 
radio  and  the  movies,  and  their  day-by-day 
association  with  adults  and  with  one  another. 

Whether  the  results  which  the  studies 
showed  had  been  brought  about  or  merely 
confirmed  by  the  schools,  it  is  noticeable  that 
many  of  those  results  were  goad.  The  war  pro- 
vided a  four-year  test  of  some  of  them.  We 
can  certainly  be  proud  of  schools  which  gave 
their  pupils  the  fundamental  tools  of  learning, 
and  the  confidence  in  their  ability  to  learn, 
that  enabled  a  citizen  Army  and  Navy  to 
master  the  most  complex  military  machinery 
the  world  has  ever  known.  We  can  be  proud 
of  the  schools'  contribution  to  the  resource- 
fulness, the  initiative,  the  determination  and 
the  willingness  to  take  responsibility  that 
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rere  shown  by  American  soldiers  and  sailors 

i  if-every  rank.  We  can  be  proud  of  the  schools 

or  having  encouraged   the   good   humor, 

«re :  riendliness  and  decent  human  fellowship 

■•••aim  hat  characterized  Americans  in  uniform  all 

ad ;  >ver  the  world. 

Nevertheless,  beyond  the  academic  knowl- 

ea  'dge  and  skills  that  our  high  schools  have 

Hi;iven  their  pupils,  and  beyond  the  nonaca- 

:  otjiemic  attitudes  and  interests  that  they  have 

■■-d.:  produced  or  encouraged,  there  are  important 

-ti  terns  of  knowledge  or  skill  or  point  of  view 

'  .:tfhich  many  of  our  schools  have  not  yet 

-•"-*  touched.  The  prewar  studies  showed  some  of 

:he  lacks  in  high-school  education.  Wartime 

experience  brought  a  number  of  them  into 

iei:lear  relief. 

■  - 1 1    Boys  and  girls  graduating  from  high  school 
-■Tjwere  found,  for  example,  to  have  no  strong 
sense  of  their  responsibilities  as  citizens. 
iiFaced  with  peacetime  situations  that  called 
'■'-plfor  some  individual  sacrifice  in  behalf  of  the 
■^common  good  (sacrifice  of  comfort,  or  free- 
dom of  action,  or  personal  convenience),  they 
>aipreferred  to  "let  George  do  it,"  or  "not  to 
'--;dfetick  their  necks  out."  For  many,  the  over- 
spvhelming  challenge  of  the  war  obviously 
-   [overcame  these  attitudes,  but  it  can  hardly 
iU  i  have  overcome  them  completely. 
Rood  i    Again,  the  high-school  graduates  had  little 
s  notion  of  how  or  where  they  might  lend  a  hand 
pad  jin  behalf  of  any  common  good.  They  knew 
m  little  about  the  problems  facing  their  own 
'ait  I  towns  and  cities — problems  growing  out  of 
bad  housing,  for  instance,  or  changes  in  in- 
»W  dustrial  opportunities,  or  municipal  debt,  or  a 
->ii  need  for  improvement  in  public  health.  As  to 
"3  state  and  national  problems,  though  they 
were  familiar  with  "names  in  the  news"  they 
seldom  had  any  real  grasp  of  the  important  is- 
sues or  programs  lying  behind  the  names.  It 
T?  was  their  ignorance  on  this  latter  score  that 
led  members  of  the  Army  and  Navy  com- 
mand, and  many  civilian  observers,  to  doubt 
that  the  millions  of  recruits  had  any  clear 
'■'.:  idea  of  what  they  were  fighting  for. 

Also,  the  majority  of  the  boys  and  girls 

•"  graduating  from  high  school,  even  of  those 

i  who  were  not  going  on  to  college,  had  left 

i  school  without  having  acquired  any  usable 

vocational    skills.    The    peacetime    studies 

brought  out  this  fact ;  the  wartime  need  for 

trained  specialists  emphasized  it  heavily.  The 

Army,  for  example,  found  most  high-school 

graduates  to  be  what  it  called  "basics' 

young  people  with  some  general  education, 

I    able  and  willing  to  learn,  but  having  had  no 

sort  of  training  that  would  equip  them  any 

><   better  for  one  kind  of  job  than  for  another. 

The  armed  forces  had  to  work  from  the 

h 
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ground  up  with  such  youngsters.  So  must 
peacetime  industry.  And  the  prewar  studies 
showed  that  for  peacetime  employment  these 
boys  and  girls  were  at  a  further  disadvan- 
tage. Not  merely  had  they  mastered  no  mar- 
ketable vocational  skills;  they  knew  little  or 
nothing  about  working  at  an  adult  job.  They 
had  had  no  opportunity  to  discover  the  kinds 
of  work  at  which  they  were  most  likely  to  be 
successful ;  they  did  not  know  where  or  how 
to  look  for  jobs;  they  had  no  clear  idea  of  how 
to  get  ahead  in  the  jobs  they  eventually 
took. 

One  further  fact  was  underlined  during  the 
war:  many  of  the  graduates  of  our  high 
schools  are  not  so  healthy  as  they  ought  to  be. 
Acquaintance  with  the  rules  of  personal  hy- 
giene obviously  does  not  make  up  for  bad 
teeth  that  have  not  been  filled,  for  the  lack  of 
glasses  to  correct  poor  vision,  for  faulty  pos- 
ture, flat  feet  and  plain  undernourishment. 
Few  young  people  possess  or  need  in  peace- 
time the  kind  of  physique  that  the  Army  re- 
quired of  its  infantry  and  its  paratroopers. 
Disturbing  numbers  of  young  people  lack  the 
sound  health  that  is  as  important  for  peace- 
time living  as  for  fighting  a  war. 

This  is  not  the  whole  of  the  balance  sheet 
on  which  the  results  of  our  high-school  pro- 
grams need  to  be  added  up;  other  facts  have 
a  proper  place  in  any  complete  accounting. 
But  any  such  accounting  would  justify  the 
conclusion  which  is  already  sufficiently  ap- 
parent: Our  lii fill  schools  are  for  the  most  part 
doing  only  a  limited  educational  job.  They  are 
turning  out  boys  and  girls  who  are  more  or 
less  proficient  in  academic  subject  matter, 
who  have  learned  to  get  along  well  with  one 
another,  and  who  think  that  schooling  is  a 
good  thing. 

In  the  main  this  is  a  bookwork  job — 
one  confined  to  introducing  pupils,  in  ap- 
propriate surroundings  and  with  necessary 
help  from  a  teacher,  to  the  kind  of  general- 
ized knowledge  that  can  be  largely  mastered 
by  reading.  It  is  an  important  job,  but  as 
even  a  brief  accounting  shows,  it  leaves 
too  much  on  the  minus  side  of  the  ledger. 

The  ways  in  which  we  might  take  care  of 
some  of  the  important  minuses  in  our  pres- 
ent school  programs  are  not  matters  of  mere 
speculation.  There  are  high  schools  here  and 
there  all  over  the  nation  which  are  already 
going  far  beyond  proficiency  in  academic 
subject  matter  in  the  results  they  achieve 
with  tlieir  pupils.  What  many  of  these  schools 
have  accomplished  all  our  schools  can  ac- 
complish— if  their  communities  really  want 
them  to  do  so.  The  methods  these  schools 
l     ntinued  on  Page  169) 
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(Continued  from  Page  167) 
jsed  are  open  to  high  schools  every- 

pls  in  general  can  give  first  place  in 

1 3grams,  as  some  schools  have  already 

.  i  preparing  their  pupils  for  active  and 

;  >ble  citizenship.  This  will  mean  much 

;  an  seeing  that  their  graduates  are  ac- 

,d  with  the  facts  of  United  States  his- 

p  the  structure  of  our  national  Gov- 

i ;.   It  will  mean  giving  their  pupils  a 

jpredation  of  the  natural  resources. 

Is  of  people,  the  institutions,  the  cus- 

d  traditions,  and  the  ways  of  living 

ke  up  the  United  States — especially 

;ed  States  of  today,  in  contrast  with 

r  major  nations  of  the  world.  It  will 

inging  them  face  to  face  with  the  im- 

problems  for  which  their  towns,  their 

id  their  nation  are  seeking  a  solution, 

;uch  homely  and  near-at-hand  mat- 

ow  to  provide  decent  houses  for  ev- 

,vho  needs  them,  or  how  to  keep 

pay  in  some  sort  of  line  with  the  cost 

and  in  such  far-distant  matters  as  our 

with  Russia  and  our  responsibilities 

nited  Nations.    It  will  mean  giving 

girls  a  chance  to  consider  these  prob- 

Jults  must  consider  them,  and  to  gain 

through  doing  so— not  just  to  read 

e  problems  abstractly,  but  to  deal 

immediate  reflections  of  them  in 

?rs  and  maga- 

ks  with  Gov- 
officials,  and 
nt  and  debate 
mselves.  es- 
n  controvcr- 
.  aid  it  will 
viding  them 
experience  in 
democratic 
that  will  be 
em  as  adults, 
g  them  re- 
fer managing 
more  of  their 
airs,  and  by 
them  to 
ctive  part — 
gh  they  lack 
in  getting  de- 
ngs  done  in 
nunities. 

chools  can  ■MM^MaHMB 
also,  that  not 
graduates  but  all  their  pupils  have 
sefore  they  leave,  the  tools  of  leam- 
are  necessary  if  they  are  to  go  on 
fectively  by  themselves.  Reading, 
English  and  a  command  of  arithme- 
less  important  today  than  they 
i  most  of  the  elementary-school 
I  was  devoted  to  the  three  R's. 
»l  Is  will  need  much  more  skill  than 
i  hese  subjects.  The  skill  that  the 
I  1  provides  for  the  average  boy  or 
3  ting  the  eighth  grade  can  fairly  be 
r  a  minimum  tliat  all  pupils  will 
i  ao  many  high-school  pupils  do  not 
I  this  minimum,  in  any  permanent 
'1  ■  could  do  so,  if  our  high  schools 
it  beside  preparation  for  citi/.en- 
a  al  to  be  sought  for  everyone. 

I  ligh  schools  can  see  to  it  that  ev- 
nd  girl— who  is  not  going  on  to 
:  o  a  specialized  vocational  school 
i  d,  by  the  time  he  leaves  school, 
><  tion  he  will  need  for  beginning  to 
i  g.  Preparation  of  this  kind  need 
r  :tting  up  higlily  specialized  voca- 
•<  ing  programs.  Highly  specialized 
ly,  in  fact,  be  wasted  for  large 
boys  and  girls,  since  the  great 
jobs  open  to  young  people  just 
ligh  school  do  not  require  skills 
lore  than  a  few  weeks  or  at  most 
is  to  develop.  What  these  jobs  do 
ough  experience  with  adult  work 
and  girls  do  not  have  to  learn  for 
e  on  the  job  what  is  meant  by  a 
ork  for  a  fair  day's  pay;  enough 
n  working  with  other  people  so 
e  already  accustomed  to  getting 
ith  adults  under  working  condi- 
..yf.  ;h  experience  with  the  basic  op- 


COSMETIC 

^  I  li>  origin  of  the  modern  term 
"  Cosmetic,  which  ill  Greek  miaul 

"skill  in  decorating,"  is  tin-  word 
hostnoif   meaning   "world,   order." 

Thus  cosmetics  arc  aids  to  put  one 
in  order.  They  were  not  always  ac- 
ceptable, as  witness  the  hishop  who 
advised  a  communicant  that  he  was 
neither  for  nor  againsl  cosmetics, 
but  would  take  a  middle-of-the- 
road  course  and  permit  her  to  rouse 
one  cheek.  In  1770  a  hill  was  intro- 
duced in  Parliament  '"That  all 
women  .  .  .  that  shall  .  .  .  se- 
duee    .     .    .    into   matrimony    any    of 

His  Majesty's  subjects  l>>  the  scents, 

paints,  cosmetic  washes  .  .  .  shall 
incur  the  penalty  of  the  Law  in 
foree  against    w  iteheraft." 

—  DAVID  T.  ARMSTRONG. 


erations  of  various  kinds  of  jobs  to  have  given 
them  practice  in  learning  on  the  job.  Experi- 
ence of  this  sort  can  be  made  available  in  any 
school  which  can  equip  itself  to  furnish — 
either  inside  the  school,  or  outside  in  co-op- 
eration with  local  business  or  industrial  es- 
tablishments— a  parallel  to  the  working  con- 
ditions and  the  job  requirements  for  begin- 
ners in  the  more  common  occupations  in  its 
own  community. 

Without  describing  the  further  contribu- 
tions that  individual  schools  are  already 
making  to  their  pupils'  readiness  to  get  the 
best  out  of  life — contributions  to  their  pupils' 
health,  for  example,  or  toward  a  better  use  by 
young  people  of  their  leisure  time,  or  toward 
their  realistic  planning  for  further  education 
or  for  jobs — it  will  be  apparent  that  high 
schools  need  not  confine  themselves  to  the  limited 
educational  job  that  most  of  them  are  now  doing. 

IHK  decision  as  to  the  kind  of  job  that  high 
schools  are  to  be  expected  to  do  rests  pri- 
marily with  the  public  which  supports  the 
schools.  To  get  a  broader  job  done  will  ob- 
viously require  a  high  degree  of  imagination, 
resourcefulness  and  technical  skill  on  the 
part  of  teachers  and  school  administrators. 
But  the  broader  job  can  and  will  be  done  if 
the  public  wants  it  done.  The  issue  which  the 
public  must  face  can  therefore  be  very  simply 
stated :  What  kind  of  high  schools  do  we  want  ? 
Dean  Gauss  has 
■MMMHHHHI  pointed  out  that  the 
proper  aim  of  educat  i<  >n 
is  to  make  it  possible 
for  each  boy  and  girl 
"to  get  the  best  out  of 
fife  for  himself,  and  to 
make  the  greatest  con- 
tribution within  his 
power  to  his  country 
and  his  time."  That  aim 
is  wholly  achievable.  To 
accomplish  it.  however, 
certain  major  changes 
in  public  thinking  will 
be  necessary. 

Perhaps  first  and 
most  important,  the 
public  will  have  to  be- 
come accustomed  to 
judging  the  work  of 
the  schools  in  terms  of 
ends,  not  just  of  means. 
■■■■■■■■  .  School  marks,  or  the 
ability  to  pass  school 
examinations,  or  even  the  subjects  which 
pupils  study  as  a  part  of  their  schoolwork. 
are  significant  only  as  they  have  a  bear- 
ing on  what  boys  and  girls  are  likely  to 
do  when  they  come  up  against  the  real 
test  for  which  the  schools  ought  to  be 
preparing  all  their  pupils — the  test  of  living 
outside  of  school.  And  in  that  real  test  the 
passing  mark  is  set  not  by  what  these  boys 
and  girls  can  do  if  they  are  obliged  to,  but  by 
what  they  do  do  of  their  own  accord.  The 
soundest  measure  of  a  high  school's  effective- 
ness, in  other  words,  is  an  accounting  of  how 
its  pupils  behave  outside  of  school  as  citizens, 
workers  on  jobs,  members  of  families  and 
decent,  self-respecting  people.  Such  an  ac- 
counting ought  properly  to  be  asked  for  from 
every  high  school.  It  deserves  far  greater 
weight  in  the  public's  judgment  of  a  school's 
success  than  does  any  record  merely  of  col- 
lege entrance  examinations  passed,  or  scho- 
lastic honors  achieved,  or  games  won  on  the 
athletic  field. 

Second,  the  public  will  need  to  give  its  sup- 
port to  other  kinds  of  teaching  than  the  kind 
that  consists  chiefly  of  studying  books.  For 
high-school  boys  and  girls  to  learn  how  to  live 
in  the  world  of  today  means  becoming  ac- 
quainted with  much  that  can  be  found  in 
books,  but  it  also  means  becoming  acquainted 
with  many  things  that  one  cannot  master 
merely  by  reading.  The  ability  to  deal  with 
contemporary  issues,  as  high-school  pupils 
will  be  obliged  to  deal  with  them  almost  as 
soon  as  they  leave  school,  cannot  be  acquired 
solely  from  books,  or  from  the  history  of  is- 
sues that  have  stirred  people  in  the  past.  It 
must  be  based  on  experience  in  facing  issues 
that  are  colored  by  the  controversy  of  the 
moment.  The  ability  to  succeed  on  an  adult 
job  cannot  be  gained  without  direct  experi- 
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and  now...sui 
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great  big  fiaiitl 


lens  of  thousands  of  girls  and  women  who  work  for  the 
Telephone  Companies  are  buying  telephone  stock  —  in  * 

accordance  with  a  special  company  offer. 


I  bej  represent  a  substantial  part  of  the  250,000  employees  who 
arc  taking  ad\  antage  of  the  plan  to  purchase  American  Telephone 
and  Telegraph  stock  through  regular  payments  out  of  wages. 

I  hey  are  acquiring  a  stake  in  the  business. 

'I  his  is  a  good  thing  for  telephone  users  as  well  as 
telephone  employees. 
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ence  with  that  kind  of  job.  Reading  from 
Cooper.  Hawthorne  and  Poe  can  hardly  be 
expected  alone  to  provide  an  adequate  back- 
ground for  a  boy  orjjirl  who  is  to  get  the'most 
out  of  the  newspapers,  magazines  and  radio 
programs  of  1948.  In  much  of  its  work,  in 
short,  the  school  must  have  opportunity  to 
go  far  beyond  conventional  academic  meth- 
ods and  materials  of  teaching,  if  it  is  to  do 
more  than  a  conventional  academic  job. 

Third,  the  public  which  supports  the 
schools  will  need  to  recognize  that  every 
hard-and-fast  requirement  imposed  on  the 
schools  will  lessen  by  just  so  much  the  flexi- 
bility that  the  schools  may  need  in  doing  the 
best  work  they  are  capable  of  doing.  If 
schools  must  spend  a  prescribed  amount  of 
time  in  "covering"  a  fixed  list  of  English 
classics  with  their  pupils,  they  will  have  that 
much  less  time  in  which  to  give  those  same 
pupils  some  sort  of  acquaintance  with  the 
books  and  magazines  they  are  likely  to  en- 
counter outside  of  school  today.  If  schools 
must  require  pupils  to  memorize  the  names, 
dates  and  life  stories  of  all  the  persons  who 
have  at  one  time  or  another  been  prominent 
in  American  history,  they  will  have  that 
much  less  opportunity  to  deal  with  the  prob- 
lems which  face  America  at  the  present  time. 
The  demands  on  the  high  school  of  today  are 
extraordinary  in  their  scope  and  variety. 
They  can  be  met  if  the  schools  are  permitted 
to  readjust  their  programs.  But  no  school 
can  be  expected  to  meet  them  if,  in  addition 


to  teaching  what  is  most  needed  now,  it 
teach  also  everything  it  once  used  to  t 

Finally,  the  public  will  need  to  reco 
that  the  effectiveness  of  the  schools  wi 
pend,  in  the  last  analysis,  on  the  quali 
their  teachers  and  on  the  appropriate™ 
the  equipment  which  these  teachers  ha 
their  command.  So  much  has  been  sair 
written  in  recent  months  on  this  matter 
it  hardly  needs  elaboration  here.  But  it 
be  well  to  emphasize  that  to  help  boy 
girls  get  the  best  out  of  life  and  give  thei 
to  it  is  a  task  which  calls  for  teachers 
as  the  ablest  we  now  have,  and  for 
more  of  them.  It  may  be  well  also  to 
out  that  even  very  able  teachers  cai 
that  task  well  without  the  unconven 
teaching  materials — the  visual  aids,  th 
cational-training  equipment,  the  cu 
books  and  magazines  and  recordings- 
are  needed  to  transform  a  school  into  1 
thing  else  than  a  place  in  which  chie: 
read,  write  and  recite. 

If  we  truly  want  our  high  schools  to  ft 
boys  and  girls  with  a  major  share  d 
preparation  they  will  need  for  gettiaj 
best  out  of  life  and  contributing  as  md 
possible  to  it,  it  is  clear  that  the  work  <f 
schools  must  be  radically  changed.  It  f 
seem  equally  clear  that  a  necessary  com 
for  that  change  must  be  a  change  in  t 
suits  demanded  of  the  schools,  and  th' 
given  them,  by  the  public  to  whor 
schools.belong. 
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l»K.    IIVIIIIMI  \    Itllll  l(.   rOXSILTAVT 

Child  Psychologist,  Bank  Street  Schools,  ISew  York 

One  time  or  another  in  their  young  lives,  most  chil- 
dren have  frightening  dreams.  That's  natural — for  in 
I  he  life  of  even  a  happy  child,  there  are  many  things  that 
disturb  him.  For  example,  a  youngster  dominated  by 
an  older  brother  may  have  a  dream  that  he  is  being  run 
o\  er  by  a  tar.  Thus,  what  a  child  accepts  as  a  matter  of 
course  in  making  life  is  translated  into  something  terri- 
fying in  the  world  of  dreams.  It  may  take  a  child 
longer  than  an  adult  to  dismiss  his  nightmare  as  '"just 
a  dream,"'  because  only  repeated  experience  can  teach 
him  that  he  wont  be  hurt  by  what  he  is  dreaming.  It's 
a  good  idea  to  try  to  understand  what's  behind  a  bad 
dream — but  not  in  the  middle  of  the  night.  At  the 
moment  of  waking  from  a  nightmare,  what  the  child 
nvaU  most  is  his  parents'  comfort  and  reassurance. 
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"Daddy  said  mommy  looks  like  a  dream 
but   I    think  she   looks  very  nice.,, 
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ROSIK    RLY 


JOEL    IS AIIXEST 

"I  was  born  and  raised  in  Pennsyl- 
vania, and  my  grandparents  Mere 
obviously  the  progenitors  not  only 
of  me,  hut  of  my  Grandmother  and 
Grandfather  Ruddyfuddy  stories. 
(Now  showing:  The  Ninety  and 
iSine.)  Grandfather  Earnest  looked 
like  Santa  Clausand  liked  to  tinker. 
Grandmother,  while  perhaps  not 
quite  the  six  feet  two  unci  one  half 
inehes  of  Grandmother  Ruddy- 
fuddy, certainly  looked  that  tall 
when  she  was  racing  me  for  the 
funny  papers,  as  she  often  did." 

DOROTHY    WILDING 


CORNELIA   OTIS   SKINNER 

Cornelia  Otis  Skinner  leads  a  life 
busj  enough  for  three  people.  En- 
tertaining audiences  across  the  na- 
tion with  her  monologues,  she  often 
is  three  people.  She  has  starred  in 
Broadwa)  plays  and  on  radio.  She 
has  written  several  books.  Perhaps 
most  well  known  is  the  collabora- 
tion with  Emil)  Kimbrough,  Our 
Hearts  Were  Young  and  Gay.  Rea- 
sons for  .Miss  Skinner's  prolific  tal- 
ent ean  he  Found  in  Family  Circle 
(page  36),  the  story  of  her  familj 
life  before  her  debut  on  Broadway. 
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LIONEL  WI6GAM 

"When  I  was  thirteen  a  pulp  maga- 
zine bought  my  first  story,  Thick 
Ankles,  about  a  tragic  burlesque 
queen.  Aen  Mian  in  Town,  which 
the  JOURNAL  is  publishing,  isoneof 
many  that  have  sinee  appeared,  as 
well  as  a  volume  of  poems.  Land- 
scape with  Figure'-.  M'ter  graduat- 
ing from  Princeton  I  went  to  Holly- 
wood for  screen  tests.  But  1  couldn't 
get  used  to  the  dental  caps  the> 
made  me  wear:  during  love  scenes 
m\  teeth  kept  falling  out.  So  1  be- 
came a  screen  writer,  for  >>  horn 
teeth  are  not  so  important." 
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Column  No.  110 


When  "The  Green  Years"  appeared  on 
the  screen  a  few  years  ago.  it  was  hard 
to  imagine  there  could  be  another  story 
so  wonderful. 


But  M-G-M  found  such  a  narrative  in 
"Hills  of  Home"  and  has  now  dram- 
atized it  magnificently  in  Technicolor. 


The  story  was  fashioned  from  the  well- 
known  sketches  by  Ian  Maclaren, 
called  "Doctor  Of  The  Old  School". 
William  Ludwig  did  a  screen  play  that 
really  tugs  at  the  heart,  and  the  director 
Fred  M.  Wilcox  wielded  his  megaphone 
superbly.  Robert  Sisk,  the  producer, 
had  the  guiding  hand  in  the  production. 

•       •       •       • 

It  has  been  cast  with  skill.  No  one  but 
Edmund  Gwenn 
could  play  so  bril- 
liantly the  beloved 
Dr.  MacLure  who 
shared  the  joys  and 
heartaches  of  his 
people.  It  is  another 
Academy  Award 
performance  equal  to  his  well-remem- 
bered "Miracle  on  34th  Street." 


Only  Lassie  could  portray  so  intelli- 
gently the  dog  who  at  first  outrages  the 
Scottish  homeland  with  his  cowardice 
-and  ineptness  in  the  stern  tasks  of  the 
hillside.  His  attachment  for  the  old 
doctor,  played  by  Gwenn,  leads  to 
what  in  human  terms  would  be  called 
regeneration. 


For  the  character  of  the  Highland  youth 
whose  courage  overcame  great  obstacles 
— the  natural  selection  was  Tom  Drake, 
young  hero  of  "The  Green  Years".  His 
sweetheart,  and  most  attractive,  is 
talented  Janet  Leigh. 


Nor  can  one  fail  to  mention  the  per- 
formance of  Donald  Crisp,  an  actor 
noted  among  actors  and  the  public  alike. 


You  will  want  to  visit  the  "Hills  of 
Home"  because,  as  Tom  Drake  whispers 
to  his  sweetheart  in  the  picture:  "The 
very  hills  of  the  Glen  are  special  hills. 
The  sweetest  hills  of  all.  The  hills  of 
home." 

•      •      •      • 


M-G-M  is  proud  of 
this  motion  picture 
because  it  lifts  the 
screen  a  notch.  It  is 
important  because 
it  is  good. 
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The    cares  of  problem  days  fade  with  the  shoreli 

.  .  and  you're  happy-go-lucky.  .  .  completely  at  eas 

with  the  new,  softer  Kotex.    For  you  see     .  . 

New  Kotex  is  a  marvel  of  comfort  Of  cushion* 
softness  that  holds  its  shape,  for  safety  such  as  you' 
always  wanted.    Yes  .  .  . 


Softer    than   ever   before,    Kotex    is    made   te 
stay   soft  while   you   wear    it    Gives    you    special,,   flc 
pressed    ends    that    prevent    revealing    outlines     Anc 
adds   an  exclusive   safety  center,   for  your   extra   pre 
tection.    Moreover     .  . 

Kotex  provides  you  with  the  napkir 
best  for  you,  because  you  may  choose  from  Regular 
Junior  and  Super  Kotex.-  each  designed  for  greater 
comfort,  confidence  very    personally   yours. 


More  women  choose    Kotex* 

than   all   other  sanitary  napkins 


T.  M.   REG.   U.  S.   PAT.   OFF. 


Our  Readers  Write  Us 


Saved  Her  Marriage 

Eugene,  Oregon. 

Dear  Editor:  For  the  first  six  years  of 
our  marriage  my  husband  was  unbearable. 
He  ridiculed  me,  laughed  at  my  confidences, 
accused  me  of  spending  money  on  things  I 
couldn't  have  done.  My  face  became  a 
smiling  mask  to  hide  my  inner  fear  and 
instability. 

After  my  husband  was  in  bed,  I  would 
read  or  write  letters.  I  began  making  up 
things,  writing  poems,  short  stories  and 
articles.  I  was  actually  mentally  sick.  And 
without  quite  realizing,  I  began  writing 
about  situations  like  mine,  studying  my 
husband  and  wondering  if  his  attitude  to- 
ward me  was  a  reflection  of  someone's  atti- 
tude toward  him  before  I  knew  him. 

We  are  a  happy,  loving  family  now  due 
to  that  discovery.  I  did  not  let  it  hurt  me 
when  he  said  sarcastic  things.  Instead,  I 
laughed  and  agreed  with  him.  I  found 
many  honest  things  about  which  to  com- 
pliment him,  and  never  missed  a  chance  to 
let  him  know  that  I  thought  he  was  won- 
derful! My  husband's  feeling  for  me  has 
grown  into  a  sincere  love.  He  no  longer 
"belittles"  me.  He's  glad  I  have  an  inter- 
esting "hobby,"  and  proud  when  I  receive 
notice  for  my  writing. 

So,  I  agree  with  Jane  Allen  that  "true 
love  is  love  at  first  sight — strengthened  by 
second  sight."  Second  sight  being  in  my 
case  "insight!"  Sincerely  yours. 

ALPHA  SAMPLE. 

Mailer  of  Life  or  llealli 

Orlando,  Florida. 
Dear  Editor:  Would  you  chop  down  a 
fruit-bearing  tree  because  the  tree,  itself, 
was  not  edible?  Let's  not  criticize  nurses 
who  give  time  and  energy  training  more 
nurses,  and  acquiring  more  education  them- 
selves. Good  nursing  often  means  the  dif- 
ference between  life  and  death  —  and  pro- 
spective nurses  should  be  given  the  best 
training  possible.  Sincerely, 

BEATRICE  C.  BARNETT.  R.N. 

►  We  love  nurses.  We  just  want  them  to 
be  superhuman  is  all.     ED. 

Veteran  Itemembers  England 

Highland  Park.  Illinois. 

Dear  Mr.  Kahler :  Five  years  ago  I  was 
in  England  flying  B-17's  in  the  middle  of 
awar.  That  was  the  summer  oi  1943, when 
the  American  Eighth  Air  Force  was  just 
beginning  to  push  the  air  war  deep  into 
the  heart  of  occupied  Europe.  A  lot  has 
happened  since  that  summer — both  to  me 
and  to  England. 

I  would  like  to  go  back  to  London,  to 
Rule's,  the  restaurant  in  Maiden  Lane,  to 
Kempinski's  where  a  fellow  named  George 
used  to  play  the  piano  for  a  lot  of  homesick 
American  fliers.  I'd  like  to  go  back  to 
Odinino's,  just  off  Piccadilly,  where  the 
"men  under  stress"  used  to  forget  about 
their  friends  who  had  been  shot  down  the 
day  before— or  try  to  forget  about  them. 

I'd  like  to  take  a  train  from  London  up 
to  Peterborough,  to  see  the  old  cathedral 
where  a  lot  of  us  went  to  church  on  Faster 
Sunday,  the  first  Easter  Sunday,  that  one 
in  1943,  since  the  beginning  of  the  war  that 
they  rang  the  church  bells,  and  then  I'd 
like  to  take  a  bus.  if  they're  still  running 
to  the  air  base  where  I  was  stationed.  Pole- 
brook,  it  was  called,  because  it  was  near  a 
little  cluster  of  red  brick  houses  that  went 
by  that  name.  Not  much  of  a  town.  Not 
even  a  village.  But  there  was  a  pub  there 
and  a  barmaid  who.  if  she's  still  there. 
would  remember  a  lot  of  the  guys  that  the 
rest  of  us  have  been  trying  for  five  years  to 
forget. 

There  are  a  lot  of  other  things  I'd  do 
too.  I  would  take  a  train,  as  I  did  once  be- 
fore (right  after  three  rough  missions  in 
three  awful  days),  up  to  Nottingham. 
Nottingham  is  where  Robin  Hood  used  to 
hang  out,  and  five  years  ago  it  was  where 
a  lot  of  Americans  used  to  hang  out  too. 
I'd  stay  again  at  the  Black  Boy  Hotel  and 
have  another  drink  in  the  American  Bar. 
Only  it  would  be  different.  A  lot  different. 
Because  the  last  time  I  was  there,  the  bar 
was  crowded  with  people  in  uniform — men 
and  women  in  uniforms  of  all  kinds.  And 
also  lx-cause  I  wouldn't  be  wondering  this 
time  how  many  days  I  had  left  on  earth. 


There's  a  pub  in  Nottingham  that  they 
say  is  the  oldest  pub  in  England.  It  had 
its  grand  opening  sometime  in  the  year  of 
1189.  They  called  it  "Ye  Olde  Trip  to 
Jerusalem  "  in  those  days,  because  a  lot  of 
people  were  going  off  to  the  crusades.  They 
called  it  the  same  thing  in  the  summer  of 
1943  when  I  was  there.  And  it  was  still  a 
pub,  too,  though  you'd  have  thought  it 
would  at  least  have  become  a  museum  by 
that  time. 

Five  years  ago  the  people  I  talked  to  in 
that  pub  were  glad  to  have  us  over  there 
helping  them.  They  thought  that  we  were 
a  brave  lot,  going  out  to  bomb  the  Ger- 
mans in  the  broad  daylight.  We  let  them 
think  that,  most  of  us.  But  secretly,  we 
were  glad  we  didn't  have  to  go  out  at  night 
the  way  their  RAF  boys  did. 

Five  years  ago  there  was  a  family  in 
Peterborough  that  thought  they  would  like 
to  have  a  labor  government.  I'd  like  to  look 
them  up  again  and  find  out  what  they 
think  now. 

Last  time — five  years  ago — I  didn't 
know  anything  about  England.  There's 
still  a  lot  I  don't  know.  But  there  is  one 
thing  I  do  know,  and  that's  about  the 
people  in  England.  I  like  them.  During  the 
war,  when  I  was  over  there,  the  English 
were  a  lot  of  things,  and,  to  me,  most  of 
them  were  good. 

Very  truly  yours, 
WILLIAM   E.   PETERS,  JR. 

Corn  In  Where  You  Find  It 

San  Francisco,  California. 
Dear  Editor:  I  suggest  that  a  part  of 
each  movie  theater  be  enclosed  in  sound- 
proof glass  and  reserved  solely  for  those 
patrons  who  feel  the  need  of  cracking  pop- 
corn through  the  picture.    Sincerely, 

JEAN  VERCHER. 

>  Personally,  we'd  hate  to  give  up  pop- 
corn— if  it's  hot,  well  buttered  and 
salted.   Have  some?     ED. 

4>od  IIIeNwed  Amerien 

Yoorburg,  Netherlands. 

Dear  Sir :  I  renewed  my  subscription  the 
very  first  day  after  the  war,  when  Amer- 
ican periodicals  again  became  available  in 
Holland. 

I  am  very  interested  in  the  housewives' 
department.  I  read  all  the  articles  which 
give  me  an  insight  into  the  way  of  living 
in  America,  and  naturally  I  compare.  You 
can  scarcely  sufficiently  realize  how  for- 
tunate you  are.  You  can  get  whatever  you 
need  whenever  you  are  able  to  spend  some 
money.  You  have  a  large  choice.  I  do  not 
know  how  long  it  will  take  before  we  are 
as  far  as  that  over  here,  but  this  is  not 
meant  as  a  grumble. 

My  colleagues  in  America  surely  will  not 
think  it  presumptuous  if  I  advise  them  to 
value  the  fact  that  they  live  in  America 
and  all  it  means  for  their  homes. 

Truly  yours, 
MRS.  L.  TRIENCKENS. 

►  It  must  be  remembered,  too,  that  it  was 
Americans  who  made  America  what  it 
is — it  wasn't  all  an  accident.  ED. 

I'r i  Those  Eyes! 

New  York  City. 
Dear  Editors:  Contact  lenses  have  al- 
ready proved  their  worth,  but  the  public, 
educated  to  accepting  and  wearing  these 
lenses,  is  not  yet  educated  to  the  danger 
of  entrusting  their  fitting  to  amateurs. 
There  is  no  Federal  legislation  specifying 
definite  training  for  the  fitting  of  contact 
lenses.  Because  of  this,  money-hungry 
persons  have  taken  to  making  nation- 
wide tours  annually  during  which  time 
they  train  "experts"  in  two  days.  At  the 
end  of  "training,"  these  teacher-salesmen 
arm  their  newly  created  technicians  with 
blank  sets  of  lenses  of  the  teacher's  own 
manufacture.  The  two-day  experts  open 
shop  and  another  pair  of  eyes  is  in  danger. 
They  use  a  trial-and-error  method  of 
fitting. 

But  to  do  its  job  correctly,  the  contact 
lens  must  fit  the  eye  as  though  it  were  a 
part  of  it;  it  must  move  with  the  eye's 
every  motion,  it  must  lie  evenly  over  the 
sclera    (white    portion),    and    must    give 


Keep  your 
color  forecast 


bright  and  sunny 


You're  fashion-right  if  you're  color- 
bright  ...  so  give  gay  summer  clothes 
the  care  they  deserve.  Keep  them  far 
away  from  strong  soaps  and  rough 
handling.  Remember — one  wrong 
washing  can  fade  and  shrink  them. 
Instead,  wash  nice  clothes  the  right 
way  with  pure,  mild  Ivory  Flakes. 
Then  you  know  they'll  come  out 
dazzle-bright  .  .  .  fitting  right. 

Keep  your  washables  lovelier 
with  this  I  special  I  care 
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IVORY 


GO  TO  TOWN  in  a  dress  of  pure 
silk  shantung — give  it  Ivory  Flakes 
care  to  help  preserve  its  glowing 
colors.  Ivory  Flakes  is  one  soap 
that  fashion  experts  advise  for  all 
nice  washables. 

YOUR  SUNDAY  BEST  slips  need 
Ivory  Flakes  care  to  help  'em  stay 
blossom-fresh.  No  soap  gives 
nice  washables  finer  care  than 
pure,  mild  Ivory  Flakes. 

WANT  LONGER  WEAR  from  your 
nylons?  Then  suds  them  nightly 
in  Ivory  Flakes!  You'll  find,  too, 
that  Ivory  Flakes  care  keeps 
stocking  colors  newer-looking 
up  to  twice  as  long! 


Sun  dress  by  Frances  Side 


YOUR  BALLERINA  sun 

dress  needs  Ivory  Flakes 
care  to  help  keep  its 
colors  dancing.  Colors 
perk  up  when  you  suds 
them  in  Ivory  Flakes. 


If  it's  lovely  to  wear... It's  worth 

Ivory  Flakes 

The  fast  flake  form  of  baby's  pure,  mild  Ivory .  .  .  9944/ioor,:  Pun 
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Sleep  in  the. 

Sweet  tranquillity 

of  a  Summer  Blue  Sky 

Airway  Blue,  it's  called  . . .  the  soft,  quiet  blue  of  Pequot's 

heavenly  new  fine  combed  percales. 

A  blue  that  beckons  pleasant  dreams . . . 

beglamors  pleasing  color  schemes.  One  of  five 

lus( -iou-i  pastel  shades  in  these  light-as-a-cloud,  smooth- 

as-an-evening-breeze  luxury  sheets. 

Available  in  Green  -Peach  •  Airway  B  hit-  •  Pink 

Dusty  Rose  •  Candlelight  Yellow  •  and  While 

TIQUOTctL  TEMAIES 

MORE  THAN  200  COMBED  THREADS  TO  THE  INCH 


Pequot  Mills,  Salem.  Mass. 

Makers  of  Pequot  Muslins. 

America's  Most  Popular  Sheets 


plenty  of  room  for  all  corneal  movements 
so  that  the  cornea  never  touches  tin- 
plastic  lens.  Looseness  or  tightness  over 
the  sclera  causes  irritations  and  blurrings. 
A  too-small  corncrri  hollow  will  cause 
erosion,  scarring  and  even  blindness. 

Reputable  lens  technicians  insist  that 
their  patients  first  see  an  ophthalmologist 
who,  by  training,  is  also  a  medical  doctor. 
Certain  types  of  ailments  absolutely  pro- 
hibit the  use  of  contact  lenses  (i.e.,  all 
systemic  illnesses  such  as  TB  and  diabetes) 
and  only  a  medical  doctor  can  detect  the 
presence  of  these.  The  person  then  visits 
a  technician  who,  in  the  presence  of  a 
doctor,  anesthetizes  the  eye  and  makes  a 
mold  or  casting.  The  procedure  is  painless 
and  takes  but  a  few  minutes.  Castings 
are  shipped  off  to"  a  laboratory  together 
with  the  ophthalmologist's  prescription. 
In  the  laboratory  the  mold  is  translated 
into  plastic  lenses — unbreakable,  feather- 
light,  carefully  ground  and  shaped  for 
an  individual  pair  of  eyes.  Returned  to 
the  technician,  they  are  fitted  on  the 
patient.  A  few  drops  of  fluorescin  are 
slipped  behind  the  lens  and  studied  under 
a  cobalt-blue  light.  Loose  areas  show  up 
a  brilliant  yellow-green.  Tight  areas  can 
be  detected  in  the  daylight.  Competent, 
reputable  technicians,  using  a  series  of 
fine,  power-driven  instruments  of  varying 
abrasive  quality  and  delicate  polishing 
disks,  make  whatever  adjustments  are 
required.  * 

Warning:  Never  have  eyes  fitted 
without  seeing  an  ophthalmologist  (ocu- 
list) first. 

Never  permit  lenses  to  be  fitted  unless 
they  have  been  made  of  a  mold  or  casting 
made  specifically  for  your  eyes.  Buying 
ready-made  lenses  is  as  foolish  as  buying 
eyeglasses  over  the  counter,  and  far  more 
dangerous. 

If  lenses  do  not  feel  comfortable,  bring 
them  back  immediately.  A  slight  deviation 
may  make  the  difference  between  good 
sight  and  blurriness. 

Contact  lenses  are  used  by  three  types 
of  people: 

1.  For  cosmetic  or  occupational  con- 
venience (actors,  actresses,  speakers  ap- 
pearing before  groups;  divers,  professional 
athletes,  aviators,  boxers.) 

2.  Those  who  have  a  neurosis  about 
wearing  eyeglasses.  (These  make  up  tin- 
largest  group  and  include  people  who,  be- 
cause of  extremely  poor  sight,  need  thick 
lenses  in  eyeglasses,  those  who  have 
scarred  eyes,  albinos,  and  so  on.  For 
albinos,  corneal  portion  of  contact  lens 
is  tinted  to  give  iris  color.) 

3.  Those  who  can  see  only  with  contact 
lenses  (persons  with  conical  corneas; 
those  with  irregular  astigmatism  which 
may  be  the  result  of  an  accident  or  wound, 
corneal  ulcers,  malformation  in  the  de- 
velopment of  the  cornea;  those  who've  had 
one  eye  operated  on  for  cataract  while  re- 
taining perfect  vision  in  the  other  eye). 

Sincerely  yours, 
MURIKL  l'ATCIIEN. 

I*II|!ing    I  In-    I  <>i  iliurs 

Springfield,  Missouri. 
Dear  Editors:  Whatever  became  ..i 
Maudie  Mason?  I  grew  up  with  Maudie 
and  Davey  and  shared  all  their  trials.  Now 
I'd  enjoy  reading  again  of  Maudie's  efforts 
to  cope  with  housing  problems,  food  bills 
and  mischievous  children.    Sincerely, 

E.O.H. 

<  At  the  height  of  Maudie's  popularity  the 
Lorimers,  who  created  her,  decided  not 
to  write  any  more  Maudie  stories.  Fans 
say  the  stories  reread  amazingly  well. 
ED. 

Sir.*.  Om-   Mountain  .  .  . 

Tacoma,  Washington. 
Dear  Editor:  I  am  wondering,  and  so  are 
thousands  of  others  of  our  glorious  state, 
what  meanness  or  ignorance  was  back  of 
your  publishing  that  picture  of  a  messy 
cloud  and  labeling  it  Mt.  Rainier.  Mt. 
Rainier  is  the  outstanding  peak  of  the 
whole  coast  and  does  have  clouds  over  the 
peak  part  of  the  time,  as  do  all  our  coast 
peaks,  but  there  are  so  many  gorgeous 
views  of  it  that  there  is  no  excuse  for  such 
a  miserable  attempt  at  being  funny. 

Sincerely, 
ETHEL  C.  McCUNE. 

,  We,  too,  have  seen  Mt.  Rainier  on  a  clear 
day  and  happily  attest  to  its  stunning 
beauty.  ED. 

(Continued  on  Page  8) 


GOODBYE  TO  GIRDLES 


AND  GARTER  BELTS! 


Suspaivts| 
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McKAY  PRODUCT 
f«t.  App.  F^r- 


It's  2Vi  ounces  of  genius.  .  . 
the  most  versatile  panty 
you'll  ever  own!  Gives  "near 
control . 


rdk 


suspends 


stockings  like  va  garter  belt 
.  .  .and  is  a  perfect  brief  for 
stocking-less  occasions  when 
worn  without  garters! 

In  a  variety  of  colors,  indi- 


ilh 


dl 


vidually  cellophane  pao 


aged 


$1.50  and   up 


Dress  Sizes  9  to  17 


LOVELY     LINGERIE 


DIVISION  OF  THE 
McKAY  PRODUCTS  CORPORATION 
EMPIRE  STATE  BLDG.,  NEW  YORK 


LADIES'  HOME  JOURNAL 


J°n^r  because  irsSfarJ°Ve]ler 
overpiaiedJ."      °U1y    e«ra-pjaied 


What  a  beautiful  table  am  I. 
How  my  spoons  and  forks 
sparkle!  They're  Holmes  & 
Edwards,  you  know  ...  the 
kind  with  these  ^•mJ'-mJ-~" 


.1  *i/, 


''Theyt?°^ngsforata  hi     ^i.'V 
Tllls   s^erPjaie    ■ aT-'^^ 

bac^s  of  bowJs    °^  Tm9  Sllv^  at 


WHICH  PATTERN?  Three  to 
choose  from.  Danish  Prin- 
cess, Youth  and  Lovely  Lady, 
all  made  in  the  U.  S.  A. 
by  The  International  Silver 
Company. 

HOW  MUCH?  Surprise! 
Unlike  so  many  other  things 
price  of  Holmes  &  Edwards 
has  not  gone  up!  Still  only 
50  for  52  pieces,  service 
for  eight  with  chest.  (No 
Federal  Tax.) 

WHERETO  BUY?  At  jewelry 
and  department  store  silver- 
ware counters. 


Do"''sh  Princess 


Lovely  Lady 


Copyright  1948,  I  he  International  Silver  Co.,  Holmes  &  Edwards  Div.,  Menden,  Conn.  Sold  in  Canada  by:  The  T.  Eaton  uo.,  ltd.  °Reg.  U.  S.  Pat.  Off. 
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FOR  YOU. ..FOR  ROMANCE... 


IJ^^T 


,s-jtes< 


LIZABETH  SCOn 

Starring  in 
"PITFALL" 

a  United  Artists  Release 


Try  Lizabeth  Scott's  DEEP-CLEANSE  FACIALS 


Cuddly  armful!  Early  play  hour-and 
Lizabeth's  skin  is  a-sparkle!  "Easy,"  says 
she, "a  quick  Dei  p  ( :l.  arise  with  Woodbury 
rouses  my  skin,  wakes  beauty-fresh  glow!" 


"You're  lovelier— in  seconds,"  promises 
Lizabeth.  "Just  smooth  on  Woodbury 

Cold  Cream  ...  its  rich  oils  cleanse  deep 

to  the  pores.  Your  tissue  whisks 

away  grime,  make-up.  Then  comes  more 

Woodbury— to  smooth  dryness 

with  four  special  softening  ingredients. 

Tissue  again.  Add  a  cold  water 

splash  for  rosy  color.  Just  see  I.. ' 

the  clear-clean  silken  look  of  your  skin. 

It's  Woodbury- wonderful !" 


Woodbury 

deanses-smootni 

Cold  Cream 


Delightful  eyeful!  .  .  .  to  make  you  stop, 

.ml  LOOK!  "Film  day  done,"  says 

:li.  "I  first  date  Woodbury— rich  and 

king.  Leaves  skin  soft,  simply  velvet!" 


(Continued  from  Page  6) 
IN'r  mission    lo   Live 

The  Duke's  Cottage, 
Rudgwick,  England. 

Dear  June :  Mary  gets  home  next  Satur- 
day, with  two  coal  black  little  children. 
But  she  assures  me  it  comes  off  in  the 
wash.  Apparently  the  water  soon  gives 
out  on  the  Families  Train. 

I  do  wonder  what  you'd  make  of  Eng- 
land now,  and  whether  you  realize  how  for- 
tunate you  are  to  be  out  of  it.  You  might 
keep  your  eyes  open  for  a  nice  little  farm 
in  Virginia,  for  me,  for  I  too  long  to  be 
gone!  I  have  just  had  a  nice  instance  of 
the  sort  of  afflictions  we  all  suffer.  ( hie 
Government  Department  has  refused  over 
and  over  to  give  me  a  permit  to  mend  a 
broken  drain — meanwhile  another  writes 
me  that  I  shall  be  prosecuted  if  I  don't. 

With  no  time  to  enter  endless  corre- 
spondence, and  get,  or  be  refused  permits 
to  do  up  Mary's  cottage,  I  up  and  did  it 
myself.  Do  you  remember  how  I  learned 
to  paint  years  ago,  when  we  took  the  lodge 
over  at  Knightons — and  how  Snelling, 
who  had  been  in  the  navy,  put  me  through 
it  good  and  proper.  It  has  turned  out  to  be 
one  of  the  most  useful  lessons  I  ever 
learned,  for  now  I  can  hold  a  brush  with- 
out getting  painters'  arthritis,  and  do  a 
ceiling  without  getting  distemper  in  my 
hair.  Lots  of  love,  darling, 

MOTHER 
(Dorothy  Black). 

<  iiiltlren   For{£<><f  ing  War 

The  Duke's  Cottage, 
Rudgwick,  England. 
My  dear  Bruce  and  Beatrice :  I  am  sending 
you  a  picture  of  the  little  girl,  Monica  Long, 
who  went  shopping  one  Christmas  here, 
and  was  hit  by  a  bomb.  She  has  grown  into 
such  a  pretty  little  girl,  bright  as  a  new 


Monica  Long  .  .  .  she  may  have 
to  wear  the  patch  all  her  life. 

penny,  but  as  you  see,  she  must  still  wear 
the  patch  and  the  very  uncomfortable 
headband,  for  her  brain  is  practically  ex- 
posed. When  she  is  older,  the  doctors 
rather  hope  to  do  some  sort  of  operation, 
I  believe.  A  prospect  that  seems  to  daunt 
Monica  very  little.  She  goes  to  school  and 
leads  quite  an  ordinary  life,  playing  with 
other  children. 

It  is  rather  wonderful  how  little  effect 
the  war  has  had  on  these  children.  The  hor- 
ror is  all  forgotten,  and  I  am  interested  to 
note  that  little  boys  playing  battles  round 
haystacks  have  all  gone  back  to  bows  and 
arrows.  What  a  good  idea.  If  only  we  could 
sell  it  to  their  elders! 

I  have  just  learned  to  make  cheese  by 
means  of  trial  and  error.  (Some  of  the  errors 
were  pretty  sinister !)  Now,  hanging  in  rows 
on  a  line  in  a  secluded  spot,  are  what  look 
rather  like  decapitated  heads!  They  are 
dripping — stage  one.  After  which  we  have 
to  press  them  in  curious  homemade  presses 
because  it's  impossible  to  buy  proper  ones. 
They  are  all,  so  my  friend  in  the  Farm 
Stores  tells  me,  going  for  export.  A  queer 
idea,  when  we  are  the  ones  who  need  the 
food.  My  love  to  you  both, 

DOROTHY  BLACK. 


sheerer.-.. 

sheerest... 


MOJUD 


the 

dependable 

hosiery 


•  Whatever 
your  preference, 

hosiery  happiness  is 
yours  with  Mojud  Stockings 
in  Fashion 
Harmony  Colors 

At  belter  stores 
everywhere 


J, 


't  is  the  party  of  the  year.  .  .  her  night-of-nights 
Down  below  are  dozens  of  girls  who  will  envy  her 
looks  .  .  .  dozens  of  nun  who  will  cut  in  endlessly  .  .  . 
and  one  in  particular  who  will  press  her  close  when 
the  lights  are  low  and  whisper  "Darling!".  .  .  So  she 
thinks.  Unfortunately,  it  isn't  going  to  he  that  way. 
There's  a  fly  in  the  ointment  as  big  as  a  blackbird. 
Instead  of  eagerness  and  attention  she  will  meet  in- 
difference and  neglect.  Tonight  will  be  one  of  the 
grimmest  nights  of  her  life  ...  one  that  it  will  take  a 
long  time  to  live  down.    And  she  won  t  know  why    ! 

All  too  often   it   happens  that  way;  on  the  very  night  you  wish  to 
best   you   may    he    at    your   worst    without    realizing    it.    Unfortunately 


be  at 


halitosis 


(unpleasant  breath)  doesn't  always  announce  itself  to 
the  victim,  but  it  invariably  shouts  its  presence  to 
others.  They  are  likely  to  hold  it  against  you  for  a 
long  time. 

Isn't  it  foolish  to  risk  putting  yourself  in  the  worst 
possible  light  when  Listerine  Antiseptic  is  such  an 
easy,  q>ick  and  wholly  delightful  precaution  against 
simple,  non-systemic  had  breath?  You  merely 
rinse  your  mouth  with  it  and  instantly  your  breath 
becomes  sweeter,  fresher,  less  likely  to  offend,  bo  .  .  . 
when  you  want  to  be  at  your  best,  never,  nt 
omit  Listerine  Antiseptic  before  any  date...  it's  an  extra=careful  precauti 
against  offending.   Lambert  Pharmacal  Company,  St.  Louis,   A/    sour/. 


HOW  THE  WORLD 

A  LOVELIER  SKIN! 


BIGGER- LOTS  BIGGER! 


DELICATE, 
FLOWER-LIKE   PERFUME! 


$ 


OF  BEAUTIES 
JG 
RAISES! 


MORE  LUXURY! 
MORE  LATHER!         ^._ 


v\ 


SAME  FINE, 
SMOOTH  TEXTURE! 


BE  LOVELIER- 
HEAD  TO  TOE!  „ 


\ 


Everybody's  talking  about  the  new  Bath-Size  Camay. 

Buying  it.  Trying  it.  Praising  it  to  the  skies!  Because  this  bigger  Camay 

makes  every  bath  a  luxurious  beauty  treatment.  Bathe  with  it 

every  day  of  your  life — and  your  skin  will  be  lovelier  from  head  to  toe. 

And  you'll  rise  from  your  bath  just  touched  with  the  delicate, 

flower-like  fragrance  of  Camay,  the  Soap  of  Beautiful  Women! 


:amay 


CAMAY 
IOW  IN  2  SIZES! 

J9  Regular  Camay  for  your 
nplexion— the  new  Bath-Size 


/ 
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BRUCE  GOULD 
AND  BEATRICE  B L A C K M A R  GOULD,  Editors 

MARY  BASS,  Executive  Editor 
LAURA  IOU  BROOKMAN,  Managing  Edaor\ 
Associate  Editors:  i  HUGH  MACNAIR  KAHLER,  BERNARDINE  KIELTY, 
ANN  BATCHELDER,  WILHELA  CUSHMAN,  FRANK  ELTONHEAD,  ALICE  BLINN, 
RICHARD  PRATT,  HENRIETTA  MURDOCK,  LOUELLA  G.  SHOUER,  MARY 
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Proposed  Home  tor  Jews 

THE  young  Jew  from  Lodz,  Poland,  said,  "What  we 
uant  is  to  live  like  other  hitman  beings."  .  .  .  "What 
tee  need,"  another  said,  "is  a  chance  to  be  productive  on 
new  soil  under  new  shies  .  .  ." 

Among  the  homeless  of  Europe,  cast  adrift  in  the  back- 
wash of  World  War  II.  are  1.250,000  Jews.  And  of  these. 
250,000  live  in  displaced-persons  camps  in  Germany. 
Austria  and  Italy.  These  people  belong  to  no  place  on 
earth;  no  place  on  earth  belongs  to  them. 

"What  we  neat  is  a  small  corner  of  God's  earth  .  .  ." 
Pleas  like  these  pour  into  the  Freeland  League's  New 
York  headquarters  at  1819  Broadway.  All  these  people 
could  not  go  to  Palestine  if  that  were  possible.  They  want 
to  get  out  of  the  D.  P.  camps  and  far  away  from  Europe. 
The  Freeland  League,  through  the  efforts  of  Dr.  I.  N. 
Steinberg,  has  found  a  place  for  30,000  homeless  Euro- 
pean Jews.  The  new  land  is  Surinam  (Netherlands 
Guiana),  with  an  area  of  55.000  square  miles,  approxi- 
mately halfway  between  the  Panama  Canal  and  South 
America's  easternmost  bulge.  The  Dutch  government 
welcomes  the  homeless  Jews  to  this  sparsely  populated 

territory,  which  has  a 
climate  similar  to  Mi- 
ami's. 

The  land  that  the 
Freeland  League  pro- 
poses to  colonize  has 
been  a  haven  for  Jew- 
ish refugees  for  nearly 
300  years.  About  the 
year  1660,  hundreds 
of  Jewish  families,  ex- 
iled from  Spain  and 
Portugal  and  later 
driven  from  Brazil 
and  Cayenne,  found 
haven  at  last  in  Par- 
amaribo. Their  de- 
scendants live  in  Suri- 
nam. 
(Continued on  Page 222) 


EW1NG  GALLOWAY 


The  Climate 

of  a  Free  Press 


WTARIOUS  polls  taken  in  various  parts  of  the  world  reveal 
1/  that  the  freedom  men  most  cherish  is  freedom  of  speech. 
|  Closely  allied  with  this  is  freedom  of  the  press:  freedom 
to  publish  both  information  and  opinion;  freedom  to  enlarge 
the  audience  for  speech,  whether  by  the  written  or  the  broad- 
cast word.  Here  we  come  into  a  more  complicated  field,  where 
there  are  rival  interpretations  of  what  freedom  is. 

In  communist  ideology  there  is  no  '"free"  press,  for  it  is  the 
instrument  of  "capitalist  ownership  and  interests.'''  Many  be- 
sides communists  have  taken  up  this  cry.  I  remember  discuss- 
ing press  freedom  on  the  air  some  years  ago  with  the  late 
Mayor  La  Cuardia,  of  New  York,  who  expressed  the  view  that 
the  American  press  was  entirely  dominated  by  the  advertisers; 
and  "the  kept  and  corrupt  capitalist  press"  is  a  favorite  slogan 
of  the  followers  of  Henry  Wallace. 

In  Britain,  too,  there  is  such  widespread  discontent  with 
the  press  that  a  commission  is  engaged  in  investigating  its 
ownership  and  control,  and  particularly  the  influence  exerted 
h\   the  great  chains. 

There  are  reasons  for  the  prevalent  doubt  and  discontent. 
There  seems  to  be  a  law  by  which  as  civilizations  grow  and 
progress  they  tend  toward  centralization.  While  anyone  in 
this  countr)  still  may  set  up  a  hand  press  and  publish  his  ideas, 
it  takes  vast  amounts  ol  money  !<>  produce  a  newspaper  or  a 
magazine  in  any  great  center  of  population.  It  also  takes  a 
great  deal  of  monc\  to  maintain  staffs  of  reporters,  editorial 
writers  and  foreign  correspondents  throughout  the  globe;  the 
tendency,  therefore,  is  to  make  these  workers  serve  more  than 
one  publication,  so  everywhere  we  have  -ecu  the  growth  of 
news  services,  serving  hundreds  of  subscribers;  of  syndicated 
columnists,  feature  writers  and  cartoonists:  and  the  con- 
solidation ol  new-papers,  to  an  ever-decreasing  number. 

Ioday  there  are  cities  of  over  a  hundred  thousand  popula- 
tion in  America  which  have,  in  effect,  only  one  newspaper, 
since  the  same  interests  own  what,  to  the  casual  observer, 
may  seem  like  rival  publications,  one  appearing  in  the  morn- 
ing, the  other  in  the  afternoon. 

It  was  also  true  that  during  President  Roosevelt's  adminis- 
trations the  press  was  editorially  out  of  line  with  public  opin- 
ion. Editorially,  the  daily  press  was  in  large  majority  against  a 
President  who  won  despite  it,  and  this  naturally  gave  rise  to 
the  question  whether  so  many  editorial  writers  were  express- 
ing their  own  untrammcled  opinions  or  those  of  the  owner- 
ship. 

Now,  I  have  been  engaged  for  twenty-eight  years  in  journal- 
ism in  the  United  States,  and  working  for  American  news- 
papers and  magazines  abroad,  and  I  have  tried  to  ask  my- 
self with  honesty  and  candor  to  what  extent  these  doubts 
and    criticisms   are   justified.    The    centralization    that    has 


Homeless  Jews  ill  DP  ramp  breadline. 
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made  with  MAZOLA*  salad  oil 


Yes,  it  really  is  the  "cake  of  the  century".  .  .  and  it's 
baked  to  perfection  when  you  use  pure,golden  MAZOLA* 
Salad  Oil  as  the  shortening.  MAZOLA  makes  it  richer  in 
color,  richer  in  flavor.  .  .  with  a  divine  texture. 

For  perfect  results  when  you  make  Chiffon  Cake,  make 
it  with  MAZOLA— America's  finest  oil  for  shortenings,  as 
well  as  salads  and  cooking. 

MAZOLA  is  sold  in  both  bottles  and  tins. ..at  all  grocers. 


C.  P.  R.  Co.,  1948 


iy8  cups  sifted  cake  flour 
(1  cup  plus  2  tablespoons) 

%  cup  sugar 

V/2  teaspoons  double-acting 
baking  powder 

V2  teaspoon  salt 

Va  cup  MAZOLA  Salad  Oil 


%  cup  water 

0/4  cup  plus  2  tablespoons) 
2  egg  yolks 
V2  teaspoon  each,  vanilla  and 

lemon  extract 
Va  teaspoon  cream  of  tartar 
V2  cup  egg  whites  (about  4) 


Mix  and  sift  first  four  ingredients.  Make  a  well  and  add  MAZOLA,  water, 
yolks  and  flavoring.  Beat  until  smooth.  Add  cream  of  tartar  to  egg  wh 
Beat  until  egg  whites  form  very  stiff  peaks.  Gently  fold  first  mixture  into 
whites  until  well  blended.  Fold,  do  not  stir.  Turn  batter  into  un- 
greased  9-inch  tube  pan.  Bake  in  moderate  oven  (325°   F.) 
about  1  hoi  r  or  until  cake  springs  back  when  touched  lightly 
with  finger.  Immediately  turn  pan  upside  down,  placing  tube 
over  neck  of  bottle.  Let  hang,  free  of  table  until  cold.  To  re- 
move from  pan,  loosen  with  spatula. 

Berry  or  Peach  Icing:  To  2  cups  sifted  confectioners'  sugar  add 
Ve  teaspoon  salt  and  3V4  tablespoons  crushed  berry  juice  or 
mashed  peaches.  Mix  until  smooth.  Spread  on  cake. 

Orange  Icing:  Substitute  orange  juice  for  berry  juice  in  above 
oe.  Add  1  teaspoon  graced  orange  rind. 

FE:  Use  the  two  leftover  egg  yolks  for  custard  sauce,  or  in 
-ing  your  favorite  mayonnaise  with  mazola  Salad  Oil. 

\  u  ■  reifljctirod  trurte-mnrk  dlstimruishtnir  this  produ.-t  of  Corn  Products  RefinineCo..NowYork.N  Y. 
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taken  place  in  the  press  has  occurred 
everywhere  else — in  government,  industry 
and  labor  unions.  But  the  American  press 
is  by  no  means  uniform,  and  syndicated 
editorialists  compete  with  one  another  and 
differ  radically. 

And  we  should  ask,  it  seems  to  me, 
"What  is  the  function  of  the  press?" 

Its  function  is,  first,  within  the  limits  of 
its  means,  accurately  to  report  the  impor- 
tant facts  about  the  world  we  live  in.  It 
cannot  possibly  do  this  except  on  some  col- 
lective or  partially  collective  basis. 

Its  second  function  is  to  interpret  those 
facts  and  draw  conclusions  from  them, 
which  is  the  work  of  the  editorial  writer. 

Beyond  these  functions  the  press  seeks  to 
gauge  the  interest  of  the  public  and  amuse, 
entertain  or  otherwise  engage  its  attention 
in  order  to  sell  the  paper. 

The  cost  of  printing  and  distributing 
newspapers  and  other  publications  does  not 
begin  to  be  met  by  what  the  consumer  pays 
for  them,  whether  it  is  a  nickel  for  a  news- 
paper or  fifteen  to  fifty  cents  for  a  national 
magazine. 

But  do  the  advertisers  "control"  them? 

From  my  own  experience  I  think  this  is 
perhaps  the  least  justified  of  the  charges 
against  our  press. 

The  advertiser  is  quite  as  dependent  on 
the  press  as  the  press  on  the  advertiser. 
And  the  advertiser,  as  a  businessman,  is  not 
interested  in  the  public  views  of  the  news- 
paper or  magazine.  He  may  abhor  the  edi- 
torial policy  and  general  contents  of  the 
latter,  but  what  he  wants  to  know  is:  How 
many  and  what  kind  of  people  do  you  reach? 
Department  stores,  which  advertise  heavily 
in  the  daily  press,  want  to 
sell  dishes,  linen,  clothes,  ■■■■■■■■ 
furniture  and  all  sorts  of 
things  in  every  price 
range,  and  are  quite  un- 
interested in  whether  the 
customers — or  the  ad- 
vertising medium — lean 
right  or  left. 

Luxury  goods— sellers  IMHHMMBH 
of  diamonds,  mink  coats, 
the  more  expensive  motorcars,  and  the  sig- 
natures of  famous  couturiers — favor  the 
publications  preferred  by  the  rich,  which 
are  likely  to  be  conservative.  But  the  econ- 
omy of  America  does  not  rest  on  luxury 
goods. 

Producers  of  household  products  wish  to 
reach  large  numbers  of  women  readers  and 
favor  the  publications  these  prefer;  pro- 
ducers of  durable  goods  do  not  want  their 
advertisement  thrown  out  with  the  daily 
newspaper  and  prefer  publications  that  will 
lie  on  the  sitting-room  table  for  a  week  or  a 
month;  and  a  fall  or  shift  in  circulation  in- 
fluences them  far  more  than  any  opinion  ex- 
pressed in  the  contents. 

It  is  true  that  there  is  an  unwritten  law  of 
newspapers  and  periodicals  not  to  attack 
the  products  of  advertisers.  But  is  that 
their  function?  The  prevention  of  mislead- 
ing or  untruthful  advertising  and  the  pro- 
tection of  the  public  from  harmful  or  adul- 
terated products  are  the  functions  of  gov- 
ernment. 

Actually  the  press  has  taken  the  lead  in 
pressing  for  the  raising  of  standards  and 
for  pure-food-and-drug  acts.  A  number 
of  women's  magazines  have  established 
their  own  tests  and  standards  and  produc- 
ers have  been  eager  to  meet  them. 

Advertisers  do  not,  therefore,  control  the 
content  of  publications.  I  doubt  whether 
any  other  form  of  financing  would  exert  as 
little  pressure.  In  twenty-eight  years  of 
active  journalism  I  have  had  exactly  one 
conflict  with  an  advertiser,  when  my  pub- 
lisher supported  me  good-temperedly — and 
did  not  lose  the  advertiser,  either. 

And  what  is  the  aim  of  the  publisher? 

Like  the  advertiser,  he  wishes  to  sell  his 
paper,  for  he  is  primarily  in  business.  If  he 
doesn't  get  circulation  he  won't  get  adver- 
tising, and  if  he  doesn't  please  the  public 
he  won't  get  circulation.  So,  actually,  it  is 
chiefly  the  readers  who  control  the  press. 

In  my  experience,  it  is  often  the  readers, 
especially  organized  claques  among  them, 


njury  puts  you 
your     enemy;     re- 
venging  one    makes   you    but 
even    with    him;    forgiving    it 
sets  you  above  him. 

— B.  FRANKLIN. 


who  exercise  the  greatest  intolerance! 
ward  opinions  they  do  not  like.  Often) 
very  people  who  are  most  suspicious 
"control"  by  advertisers  or  "capitalist! 
terests"  are  most  actively  set  on  stopp 
the  typewriters  of  those  writers  with  wh 
they  disagree,  organizing  letter-writ] 
campaigns  to  the  editor,  threatening! 
boycott  the  paper  if  this  or  that  writer  is  f 
dropped. 

Now,  what  is  the  proper  attitude  of  | 
writer  under  these  conditions?  Is  it  to  j 
his  cloth  to  please  the  public? 

I  do  not  think  so.  Indeed,  I  believe  I 
journalism,  no  writing  on  public  affairs 
of  any  value  whatever  if  it  is  exercised  1 
der  any  pressure,  whether  from  public! 
from  private  interests.  Unpopularity  is  J 
occupational    hazard    and    the   journa 
whose  goal  is  anything  other  than  truth 
so  far  as  he  is  able  to  discern  it,  is  not,  in  1 
opinion,  worth  his  salt. 

IMow,  that  doesn't  mean  that  the  j 
nalist,  however  much  fidelity  he  may 
to  this  ideal,  is  always  going  to  tell 
truth,  or  make  correct  deductions  froil 
established  facts,  or  wise  interpretations 
them.  In  the  realm  of  ideas,  error  perpet 
ally  contends  with  truth,  and  in  the  realm 
events,  facts  are  often  obscured.  Furthe1 
more,  there  is  no  such  creature  as  an  utter 
unbiased  individual,  and  there  is  therefo 
no  such  thing  as  purely  objective  journ; 
ism. 

I  can  say  with  absolute  truthfulness  thi 
in  the  ten  years  I  worked  as  a  foreig 
correspondent  for  two  American  news] 
pers,  the  only  instructions  I  ever  receivi 

were   to   get   the    fac 

■■■■■■         straight,  and  if  po: 
before   anyone   else; 
countercheck    sourc 
when    there    was 
doubt;  to  keep  my  c 
opinions  out  of  the 
porting  of  facts;  and—' 
course — never   to   cal 
IHBMBHBH1  what    could   he  sent 

mail. 
That  was  not  characteristic  then,  and 
not  now,  of  all  American  newspapers, 
know  two  organizations  whose  reporteri 
must  rig  even  their  news  reports  to  suit  th| 
policy  and  prejudices  of  their  publisher^ 
Neither  organization  was — or  is — populi 
with  the  best  journalists. 

But  it  was — and  is — more  characterisi 
of  the  American  press  than  of  any  other! 
The  British  press — the  best  of  it — is  moi 
literate  than  ours.  But  the  British  reporti 
in  my  experience,  is  more  closely  tied 
the  policies  of  his  paper  or  government 
than  ours,  and  less  individually  free. 

As  for  the  European  continental  pre 
it  has  always  been  almost  exclusively  a 
party  press.  In  totalitarian  countries, 
whether  Fascist  or  Communist,  it  is  purely 
a  public-relations  outlet  for  the  party  and, 
clique  in  power.  A  journalist  may,  out  of-i 
conviction,  propagandize  for  a  candidate  or. 
a  policy,  but  a  propagandist,  committed  to 
any  person  or  policy  his  masters  may  pro- 
mote, is  not  a  journalist. 

But  even  in  continental  European  coun- 
tries where  there  are  numerous  political; 
parties,  most  newspapers  are  party  organsj 
supported  and  subsidized  by  political  pan 
ties  and  engaged  in  promoting  party  poli-i 
cies,  from  news  columns  to  editorials.' 
Under  such  conditions  you  are  bound  to 
get  a  minimum  of  objectivity  and  a  maxi-j 
mum  of  prejudice. 

When  I  was  a  correspondent  abroad,  I 
made  a  game  of  clipping  and  pasting  side] 
by  side  news  items — reports,  presumably  on 
facts — as  they  appeared  in  the  Social  Demo-I 
cratic  Labor  press,  the  nationalist  conservan 
tive,  and  the  bourgeois  middle-of-the-road 
paper.  When  I  would  read  in  one  paper 
that  thousands  of  men  had  demonstrated] 
in  the  streets,  and  in  another  that  two  hun- 
dred had  participated,  in  one  that  the  po 
lice  had  been  forced  to  interfere,  and  in  thej 
third  that  they  had  dispersed  quietly,  I 
wondered  what  the  business  of  the  re-j 
porter  was,  since  anyone  not  deaf  and 
blind  could  (Continued  on  Page.  222) 
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*  PINEAPPLE-GOLD  ICE  CREAM 

It's  yours  to  enjoy  in  a  mailer  of  minutes. 
On  top  of  snowy  mounds  of  vanilla  or  coco- 
nut ice  cream  heap  spoonfuls  of  the  new  Dole 
Crushed.  That's  all  there  is  to  it — except  to 
marvel  with  each  taste  at  the  exquisite  com- 
bination of  the  ice  cream  and  those  flavor- 
rich,  crisp-cut  pineapple  morsels  that  Dole 
alone  brings  vou. 


*BAKED  HAM  SLICE 

with  a  pineapple  lei!  Two  wonderful  treats 
merge  their  glorious  flavors  here  .  .  .  savory, 
smoked  ham  and  the  new  crisp-cut  Dole 
Crushed.  Just  sear  an  inch-thick  slice  of 
ham  on  Loth  sides,  then  hake  slowly  until 
done.  Place  on  hot  platter  and  encircle  the 
ham  with  drained  Dole  Crushed  heated  in 
a  little  ol  the  ham  fat. 
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erisf-cut  DOLE  crushed/ 
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*SUPER  STAND-BY  DESSERT 

...  or  breakfast  fruit.  Reach  for  a  can  of 
the  new  crisp-cut  Dole  Crushed.  Spoon  out 
those  sparkling  tender  pineapple  morsels  into 
dishes  that  are  appropriate  for  the  occasion. 
Then  watch  those  first-taste  smiles  expand 
into  genuine  delight  at  each  spoonful  of  this 
tropic  treat. 

*By  Patricia  Collier 

DOLE  HOME  ECONOMIST 
Hawaiian  Pineapple  Company,  Ltd. 
215  Market  Street,  San  Francisco  6,  California 
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Test  your  wax  paper 


rWRAP  ONE 
SUC6  OF 
BREAD  IN 

YOUR 

PRESENT 

WAX  PAPER.. 


I.  AFTER  3  DAYS  SEE  WHICH   KEEPS 

BREAD  FRESHER!  Cut-Rite  is  waxed  through 
and  through  — not  just  surface-waxed— to  pro- 
tect expensive  foods.  Wrap  good  dinner  left- 
o\  crs  iii  extra-heavy  Cut-Rite  the  moment  you 
clear  the  table.  Cut-Rite  keeps  air  out  .  .  . 
fresh,  moist  lood  flavor  in.  You'll  have  more 
delicious  dishes  all  week  long. 

2.  SEE  HOW  CUT-RITE  FOLDS  WITHOUT 

SPLITTING!  Fold  it,  twist  it  — pliable  Cut- 
Rite  doesn't  crack  or  split.  Wrap  small  things 
small  and  tuck  in  corners  to  save  ice  box  space 
and  extra  dishes.  Wrap  flavor-strong  foods  — 
onion,  cucumber,  fish,  cheese.  Odor  won't 
smell  through,  moisture  won't  soak  through 
extra-heavy  Cut-Rite. 

3.  SEE  HOW  CUT-RITE  TEARS  OFF  QUICK 
AND  CLEAN! 


s  famous 
Ige  makes 
om  enient 
to  use.  A 
ei  Product. 
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INTERNATIONAL  NEWS  PHOT 


One  way  of  looking  at  a  picture.  Three-year-old  takes 
upside-down  view  of  painting  at  sidewalk  art  exhibit. 


IMEI-ClfEl  STUFF 
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HOW  is  a  painter  going  to  show  his 
pictures  if  he's  poor?  Viul  if  no  one 
sees  his  pictures,  what  is  the  use  of 
painting?  One  gallery  in  New  ^  ork  lias 
an  answer  to  this  age-old  question, 
and  there  is  no  reason  w  hy  other  large 
cities  shouldn't  look  into  it.  On  57th 
Street.  New  fork's  famous  Art  Boule- 
vard, lined  with  galleries  where  art 
and  furniture  and  antiques  from  all 
over  the  world  are  sold  at  fahulous 
prices,  this  one  modest  gallery  is  there 
lo  remind  us  that  artists  still  live  and 
paint  in  unhealed  garrets,  and  that 
most  of  them  are  men  whose  names 
we  have  never  heard.  This  is  The  Art- 
ists' Gallery,  recently  moved  up  from 
Greenwich  Village. 

One  of  its  contentions  is  that  most  art 
today  is  sold  not  for  its  intrinsic  merit  or 
for  the  pleasure  it  gives,  but  for  the  name 
of  the  artist,  the  price  commensurate  with 
his  fame.  As  a  lest,  this  gallery  once  held 
an  exhibition  of  drawings  by  famous  art- 
ists from  all  over  the  world  with  the  name 
of  each  artist  covered  up,  the  idea  being 
that  you  should  buy  what  you  liked  and 
not  what  critics  and  salesmen  have  been 
telling  you  to  buy.  In  line  with  this  theory, 
The  Artists'  Gallery  exhibits  the  work  of 
men  practically  unknown,  exhibits  with- 
out any  cost  to  the  artist,  and  takes  no 
commission  for  the  pictures  sold — con- 
trary to  the  custom  of  practically  all  other 
galleries. 

It's  a  small  gallery  and  doesn't  adver- 
tise, but  the  news  has  got  round.  Mu- 
seums and  collectors  feel  that  they  can't 
afford  to  miss  any  of  its  shows,  and  be- 
sides individual  buyers,  the  Metropoli- 
tan Museum  of  Art,  the  Chicago  Art 
Institute,  the  Whitney  Museum,  the 
Museum  of  Modern  Art,  the  Barnes 
Foundation,  and  many  well-known 
smaller  museums,  have  all  bought  pic- 
tures. The  Artists'  Gallery  is  supported 
entirely  by  individual  contributions  and 
is  a  nonprofit  enterprise. 

"Art,"  as  a  Chinese  once  said,  "is 
what  one  might  call  an  essential  lux- 
ury. A  rich  man  uith  no  appreciation 
of  art  liecomes  unbearably  i>oor:  uhile 


a  poor  man,  uith  an  inner  delight  in 
art  and  the  outward  ability  to  e.xprem 
beauty,  becomes  immeasuralily  iir/i.1 

If  you  are  interested  in  modern 
and  what  it  is  trying  to  say,  we  recoil 
mend  Best  in  Art,  by  Emily  lit 

miner,  art  critic,  who  has  chosen  50oi! 
of  the  50,000  pictures  she  looked  at  lad, 
season  in  various  galleries,  reproduce 
them,  and  discussed  the  artist's  inteq 
tion,  his  method  of  painting  and 
place  in  the  art  scheme.  Miss  Genaud 
iftsists  that  every  artist  represented  is  J 
serious,  sensitive  person  who  paints 
cause  he  has  something  to  say,  and  no! 
as  so  many  seem  to  think,  just  to  irritaq 
the  public. 

If,  on  the  other  hand,  you  want 
elose-np  of  an  old  master,  there 
JOHN  SINGLETON  COPLEY,  by  */am^ 
ThttmuH  llcxncr.  a  biography  of  the 
early  American  painter  illustrated  hy 
many  of  his  masterly  portraits  —  the 
aura  of  the  Founding  Fathers.  Prac 
tically  all  that  an  artist  of  Copley'i 
day  eould  paint  was  portraits.  H 
i  oul. In  '  i  do  religious  pictures  becau 
the  Protestants  in  those  days  object 
to  religious  art;  landscape  painting 
suffered  because  "the  early  American 
Cod  did  not  express  Himself  through 
nature,  but  stood  back  and  judges 
nature,  usually  to  its  disadvantage.'! 
Genre  painting,  such  as  the  Flemish! 
were  doing,  was  out  of  order  in  a! 
country  where  social  symbols  viere 
changing  so  constantly.  Hut  portraits 
were  in  perfect  accord  with  Puritan 
thinking,  which  laid  such  stress  upon 
the  individual.  To  perpetuate  them- 
selves, in  the  absence  of  photogH 
raphers,  ministers  and  merchants 
and  statesmen  had  lo  call  upon  the 
painters.  Hence  Copley,  and  CilberB 
Stuart,  and  the  Peales  —  CharlesJ 
Rembrandt  and  Raphael.    ' 

Everyone  knows  how  American  tour-1 
ists  used  to  fan  out  over  Europe  before 
the  war,  bent  for  all  the  art  galleries. 
But  do  these  same  art  enthusiasts  evei 
think  of  going  across  their  own  countr 
to  look  in  at  the  many  and  very  good  ai 
(Continued  on  Page  16) 


Here's  how  to  reap  a  harvest  of  applause!  Glaze 
a  Swift's  Premium  Ham  with  brown  sugar  and 
honey  (do  make  sure  it  is  Swift's  Premium, 
America's  traditional  favorite).  Surround  with 
these  tangy  poached  orange  "flowers":  Cut  4 
oranges  in  half;  cut  down  part  way  into  10 
petal-like  sections;  remove  cores.  Heat  IV2  c. 
light  corn  syrup  in  large  skillet;  arrange  flowers 
in  it,  filling  center  with  mincemeat.  Cover;  cook 
over  mod.  heat  15  to  20  min.  (or  bake  in  mod. 
hot— 400°  F.— oven)  till  rind  pierces  easily  with 
fork.  Serve  hot.  To  bringout  all  Swift's  Premium's 
mellow  flavor,  follow  the  easy  cooking  directions 
on  the  tag  that  comes  with  every  ham.  Then  count 
on  pleasure  in  full  measure,  for  Swift's  Premium 
Ham  is  truly  the  best-liked  ham  in  all  America ! 

^  BRIGHT    IDEAS    FOR   THE    DAY    AFTER 

3fv  Martha  Logan's  Ham  Stuffed  Apples:  Add  a 
stick  of  cinnamon  broken  into  small  pieces  to 
syrup  left  from  poaching  oranges.  Core  apples  and 
bake  in  syrup,  basting  occasionally.  Fill  cavities  with 
minced  baked  ham  15  minutes  before  end  of  baking. 

JP  Ham  Biscuits:  Mix  Vi  to  1  c.  minced  ham  with 
^  dry  ingredients  in  your  favorite  baking  powder 
biscuit  recipe  calling  for  2  c.  flour.  Small  biscuits 
are  delicious  teamed  with  fruit  or  vegetable  salad. 
Or  bake  in  shortcake  layer  for  creamed  vegetables. 
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2  STYLES!  The  Red  Label  bring*  you  ham  thai'* 
fully  cooked — ready  to  eat.  For  easy  cooking  at 
home,  look  for  the  Blue  Label.  Both  kinds  are 
Brown  Sugar  Cured  and  smoked  Swift's  special 
way  over  genuine  hardwood  fire*. 
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>se  who  think  they  can't  afford  a  Norge  freezer,  we'd  like  to  say  this: 

aps  you  can't  afford  to  be  without  a  Norge  freezer." 

Norge  freezer  pays  for  itself!  It  pays  back  its  initial  cost  in  a  sur- 
gly  short  time.  Then  it  goes  on  "paying" — by  saving  you  money 
year  of  its  life.  Look  at  it  this  way: 

i  certain  perishable  foods  are  plentiful  and  at  the  peak  of  perfec- 
bey  are  least  expensive.  That's  the  time  to  buy  'em.  That's  the  time 
ipare  'em  and  pop  'em  into  the  freezer.  Other  foods  are  always 
jstly  in  wholesale  quantities— meats  and  poultry,  for  instance— and 
where  the  real  saving  comes  in! 


ERTtCAL  FREEZER  — Roomy  compartments 
ehind  individual  doors— each  with  card 
older.  Refrigerated  shelves  for  constant 
Mnperature  in  each  compartment.  Stor- 
ge:  approximate!}  .2  10  pounds. 


HEST  TYPE  FREEZERS  -For  storage  of 
trger  quantities  of  food.  Refrigerated 
..Ms  tind  bottom;  counterbalanced  lids 
,ith  lockable  latches.  Three  sizes:  10'  .>-, 
8-,  and  26-cubic  foot  capacities. 


Buy  In  Quantity 
When    Prices    Are    Lowest 

Your  freezer  can  be  the  difference  be- 
tween ordinary  meals  and  selected 
meals  —  between  ordinary  living  and 
luxury  living.  For  with  a  freezer  in 
the  home  your  daily  menu  knows  no 
season:  summer-picked  fruits  and  vege- 
tables all  winter  .  .  .  fall-killed  game 
all  the  year  'round.  You'll  set  a  table 
that  will  be  the  envy  of  your  friends. 
You'll  be  known  as  the  family  who 
"really  knows  how  to  live"! 

So  —  why  deny  yourself  any  longer? 
Why  not  make  a  date  with  friend  hus- 
band to  meet  you  at  the  Norge  dealer's? 
"The  best  dealer  in  town  sells  Norge" 
and  he's  listed  in  your  classified  tele- 
phone directory.  It  won't  take  long  to 
convince  yourself  that  you  really  can 
afford  a  Norge  freezer!  Norge  Division, 
Borg-Warner  Corporation,  Detroit  26, 
Michigan.  In  Canada:  Addison  Indus- 
tries, Ltd.,  Toronto,  Ont. 

A   BORG-WARNER   INDUSTRY 


SEE 
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(Continual  from  Page  14) 

galleries  on  the  way?  Not  a  bit  of  it. 
The  Enjoyment  of  Art  in  America, 

by  lU'tiinu  s/i««/iii«n and  1  'hnrh'H K. 

statin,  covers  trie  work  of  the  per- 
manent collections  in  America  and  Can- 
ada. It  is  a  fine  job.  You  can  put  your 
finger  on  just  what  city  contains  what 
picture,  you  get  the  history  of  art  from 
Egypt  on  down,  and  reproductions  of 
the .  best  in  each  period  that  can  be 
found  in  this  country's  museums.  It  is 
a  big  book  and  expensive,  but  for  the 
student  of  art  who  has  a  car  it  is  a  won- 
derful short  cut  to  a  course  in  art  appre- 
ciation, and  as  such  a  real  money  saver. 


< :  VTALINA.,  SiniHTMt'1  Mauaham'H 
latest  novel,  is,  in  this  department's 
estimation,  <m«'  of  his  best.  It  takes 
place  in  Spain  during  the  Inquisition, 
and  is  concerned  with  a  miracle.  It  is 
a  sorl  of  about-face  Bernadette. 
Catalina  Perez  is  a  young  girl,  crippled 
by  an  accident.  Her  lover  has  turned 
from  her  and  she  is  deeply  unhappy. 
Before  the  altar  of  the  Virgin  she 
prays  for  help,  and  lo!  the  Virgin  ap- 
pears and  tells  her  that  she  will  be 
healed  —  that  by  ''the  son  of  Juan 
Suarez  de  Valero  who  has  best  served 
God,"  a  miracle  will  be  performed. 
In  those  terrifying  days,  when  Jews- 
and  Moors  in  self-defense  sometimes 
turned  Christian,  when  chance  words 
by  even  the  truest  sons  of  the  Church 
could  be  misinterpreted,  when  the 
torture  chamber  shadowed  every  home, 
Calalina's  family  bested  the  ;;irl  not 
to  tell  what  had  happened.  But  the 
secret  burned  in  her  breast,  and  be- 


MOKI.OLI-P1X 


Septembi 


Somerset  Maugham 

fore  she  knew  what  had  happened  the 
story  was  out  and  she  found  herself  a 
cause  celebre. 

The  three  sons  of  the  de  Valeros  were 
the  Friar  Blasco,  Bishop  of  Segovia; 
Don  Manuel,  captain  in  the  King's 
army  fighting  infidels;  and  Martin,  a 
baker.  It  is  a  perfect  Maugham  situa- 
tion. The  satire  is  flawless,  the  story- 
telling pure  and  simple  and  direct.  No- 
where, outside  of  possibly  CAKES  AND 
\i.k,  do  we  have  two  personalities  of 
such  power  and  skill  facing  each  other 
as  the  Bishop,  who  wants  above  all  to 
serve  his  God,  and  the  Prioress  Dona 
Beatriz,  who  wants  Catalina  for  her 
Carmelites.  The  fact  that  Dona  Beatriz 
once  loved  the  Bishop,  before  either  he 
or  she  had  entered  the  Church,  adds  a 
stiletto  sharpness  to  her  plotting. 

Which  son,  if  any,  heals  Catalina,  and 
what,  if  anything,  is  the  course  of  her  own 
true  love,  is  the  story  itself.  But  the  over- 
tones of  ecclesiastical  reasoning,  the  rivalry 
and  ambitions  among  the  religions,  the 
contrast  between  simple  people  and  mighty 
people,  the  unexpected  clear  vision  of  one 
unfrocked  priest,  and  the  direct  Tightness 
(Continued  on  Page  IX) 
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Heart's 
Delight 

MouFRu/r  NECTARS 

AP8/COr*PEAC#'PEAR 


Whole  fruit  goodness!  Whole  fruit  health- 
fulness!  It's  the  original,  irresistible  "Juici- 
drink"  for  your  whole  family  — bringing  the 
zest  of  fresh,  ripe  whole  apricots  specially 
selected  for  nectar  use. 

Discover  Heart's  Delight  Peach  and  Pear  • 
Nectars,  too!  Same  tempting  whole  fruit 
quality!  In  a  flavor-class  by  themselves, 
not  only  as  a  beverage,  but  also  in  alluring 
sherbets,  salads,  dressings,  sauces,  punches, 
desserts!  Try  the  tested  recipes  on  the  back 
of  every  Nectar  label. 
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Amazing  Heart's  Delight 
Pasteurized  Prunes  are  pre- 
cooked—save you  !6  usual 
cooking  -  time !  So  soft  and 
delicious  that  youngsters  eat 
them  like  candy —  right  from 
the  package! 
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RICHMOND-CHASE  CO.,  San  Jose,  Calif.    " 
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-way  nourishment 


PROTEIN 

To  help  build  and 

maintain  healthy 

body  tissues 


NIACIN 

Helps  keep  tissues 

healthy  and 
prevents   pellagra 


An   important 

vitamin    for 

children's   growth 
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FOOD  ENERGY 

To  sustain  thepace 
of  modern  living 


Helps  build  the  red 

blood  needed  for 

health 
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BREAD  and  FLOUR 
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R  hat  delicious  variety  you  ran 

WL     hate  in  breads. ..from  the  stores 

|^B     .   .    .   or    from    your   men!     Make 

I     your  menus  more  interesting  as 

I     vmII  ;i>  more  nutritious. 
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WHEAT       FLOUR      INSTITUTE 


OUR  MODERN  BRE\D!  Think  of  it 
no  longer  as  just  an  inexpensive  way 
.to  {jet  food  energy  .  .  .  important 
though  that  is  when  we're  living  at 
so  fast  a  pace.  Read  those  Hags! 
They  tell  you  what  enriched  bread 
and  flour  really  do  contribute  to  the 
all-round  balanced  diet  you  and 
your  family  need. 

From  modern  enriched  bread  and 
baked  foods  made  with  enriched 
flour  you  get  6-icay  nourishment! 
Remember  that  .  .  .  every  day  at 
meal  time,  at  snack  time. 
"IS  BREAD  FATTENING?"  No; 
nutritionists  tell  us  breads  are  no 
more  fattening  than  any  other  food 
of  equal  energy  content.  The  carbo- 
hydrates of  bread  are  readily  and 
easily  converted  into  energy  which 
is  then  used  by  the  body  as  needed. 


Copyright  1918  l>y  Wheat  Flour  Inslilule 

The  nutritional  statements  in  this  advertisement 
are  acceptahle  to  the  Council  on  Foods  and  Nutri- 
tion   of    the    American    Medica!    Association. 
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The  range  that  makes 
good  cooks  better ! 

Your  best  recipes  will  be  more  temptingly  delicious  —  your 
favorite  pies  and  cakes  even  more  luscious,  every  kind  of 
cooking  easier,  faster,  more  fun  —  with  an  L&H !  Its  auto- 
matic wizardry  is  a  boon  to  busy  days.  Its  perfect  perform- 
~*f  ance  a  delight  to  jaded  appetites.  The  most  difficult  dishes, 
the  biggest  family  meals  become  suddenly  easy  under  the  magic  of  modern, 
high-speed  units,  and  accurate  time  and  temperature  controls.  You  can  bake, 
cook,  fry,  roast,  broil  faster  and  better  than  ever  before.  Flip  a  switch  and 
it's  all  done  automatically,  while  you  do  other  things.  Here  truly  is  a  range 
for  luxurious  living,  for  convenient,  dependable  meal  preparation  at  its 
best.      See  your   L&H   dealer.     Write   now  for  illustrated   literature. 

A.    i.     UNDEMANN     &    HOVERSON     CO.,    MILWAUKEE     7,    WISCONSIN 

Also  manufacturers  of  L&H  Electric  Water  Heaters  and  L&H  KEROGAS  Oil  Ranges 


(Continued  from  Page  16) 
of  the  Virgin  over  and  above  political 
machinations,  are  the  strong  fibers  that 
bind  the  story  together.  The  last  third  of 
the  book  will  be  a  disappointment  to  some 
readers,  and  because  of  it — to  our  mind— 
Catalina/ms/  misses  being  Maugham's 
greatest  novel. 


We  Gather  Together,  by  Sara 

■fen/.-inn.  is  a  good,  sound,  family 
novel  that  will  be  dearly  loved  by 
many  readers.  Sara  Jenkins  is  daugb> 
ter  and  granddaughter  of  Methodist 
ministers,  and  in  her  novel  of  three 
generations  the  six  sons  of  the  second 
generation  are  all  Methodist  preach- 
ers. "I  wouldn't  choose  anything  but 
a  parsonage  to  grow  up  in,"  says  Miss 
Jenkins,  "because  I  got  to  know 
tramps,  and  prostitutes,  and  bankers 
and  bishops,  and  once  a  dope  fiend, 
right  under  my  own  vine  and  fig  tree." 
The  vine  and  fig  tree  of  the  novel  are 
in  a  small  Georgia  town. 


Another  woman's  book,  this  time  not 
a  novel,  is  Vat  Teal's  It  Was  Not 
What  I  Expected— about  the  joys 
and  tribulations  of  having  children  and 

REPRINTED  FROM  JOURNAL  AMERICAN 
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"Don't  ask  for  a  drink  of  wa- 
ter jet.   They're  still  awake!" 

running  a  house.  Hilarious  in  spots,  and 
true  as  diapers,  high  chairs  and  bloody 
noses. 


Reviewing  books  gives  you  a  wander- 
lust. You  read  a  book  on  the  Far  North 
and  you  tlream  of  fjords  and  the  land 
of  the  midnight  sun;  you  read  about 
Africa  and  you  feel  there  is  nature  in 
the  raw,  and  you  must  see  it  before 
you  die.  But  the  book  that  really  got 
us  was  THE  HEALTHY  HUNZAS,  by 
«/.  /.  Module. 

There  is  a  land!  Hunza  is  a  remote 
country  of  Northern  India  rarely  pene- 
trated by  travelers.  It  lies  at  an  eleva- 
tion of  five  or  six  hundred  feet  from  the 
bottom  of  a  deep  cleft  between  two 
towering  mountain  ranges,  the  average 
height  of  which  is  20,000  feet.  In  sum- 
mer and  winter  one  is  never  out  of  sight 
of  snow,  but  in  spring,  when  the  mirac- 
ulous awakening  takes  place,  the  whole 
countryside  is  studded  with  the  sparkling 
blossoms  of  apricot  trees,  pastel-tinted 
in  pink  and  white  in  the  radiance  of 
bright  sunshine  and  pure  blue  sky. 

In  this  enchanting  land  live  the 
healthiest  people  in  the  world.  Ac- 
cording to  Sir  Hubert  MeCarriiton, 
a  doctor  who  worked  in  Hunza  for 
many  years,  the  people  are  "fertile  and 
long-lived,  and  endowed  with  nervous 
systems  of  notable  stability."  He 
never  found  a  case  of  asthenic  dyspep- 
sia, of  gastric  or  duodenal  ulcer, 
of  appendicitis,  mucous  colitis  or 
cancer.  Cases  of  oversensitivity  of 
{Continued  on  Page  21) 
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ANOTHER   GREAT    PRODUCT    BY  (EKCO, 
EKCO  PRODUCTS  CO.,  CHICAGO  39,  ILL 


LADIES'  nOME  JOURNAL 


Youngstown    Kiii- In- ii-  of  white-enameled  steel  fit  every  kitchen  plan— old  home  or  new.   You'll  marvel  at  the   low  price! 

Dream  kitchens  cost  less  than  you'd  think 


.Lovely,  these  Youngstown  Kitchens. 

But  there's  more  to  admire  than  their  gleaming, 
efficient  beauty.  Just  wait  until  you  see  the  price! 

The  kitchen  illustrated  gives  you  an  idea  of  what 
you  can  do  with  Youngstown  Kitchenaider  cabinet 
sinks,  base  and  wall  cabinets  and  accessories. 

The  66"  twin-bowl  Kitchenaider  speeds  kitchen 
chores  from  food  preparation  to  dishwashing.  Like 
loads  of  work  surfaces?  You'll  have  them.  How  about 
storage  space?  Swing  open  the  cabinet  doors— open 


the  smooth-sliding  drawers.  Indeed,  here's  a  kitchen 
that  only  the  leader,  Youngstown,  could  build. 

Best  of  all,  this  Youngstown  Kitchen  costs  only  about 
$16.00  a  month  (complete  installation)— financing 
through  dealer  or  bank.  Others  are  equally  low. 

Your  Youngstown  dealer  is  the  man  with  kitchen 
ideas— get  acquainted!  If  you're  building,  specify 
a  Youngstown  Kitchen. 

MULLINS    MANUFACTURING    CORPORATION 

WARREN,    OHIO 
World's      Largest      Makers      of      Steel       Kitchens 


the  48"  twin-bow]  Kitchenaider— a  kitchen 
.  Drainboard  is  sliding-removable.  Second 
•tra  deep— 11".  Sink  top  of  acid-resisting  por- 
?nainel.   Doors  and  drawers  sound-deadened. 

still  greater  utility  with  the  new  Mnllinaider, 
tic  waste-disposer  unit.  Fits  all  Kitchenaiders. 
optional  equipment.  Free  home  demonstration. 


Y;t/ntfj 


BY    MULLINS 


agic!   Mnllinaider  automatic 

rinds  away  food  scraps. 

•n  on  cold  water,  flip  Mullin- 

itch.  scrape  waste  down  drain 

Sold    as    extra    equipment. 


See  the  swinging  mixing-faucet  and 
speedy  rinse  spray.  Spray  reaches  all 
parts  of  sink  top.  Great  for  dishwash- 
ing and  cleaning  vegetables.  Typical 
Youngstown   value.  See  your  dealer. 


GET  THIS    EXCITING    BOOKLET! 

20  pages  featuring  beautiful 
Youngstown  Kitchens  in  color. 
Full  details  on  Youngstown 
units  and  tips  on  arranging 
a  new  kitchen.  Enclose  10c 
in    cash.    No    stamps,    please. 

Please  send  me  your  Youngs- 
town   Kitchen    booklet.    I    en- 
close   10c    in    cash. 
I   plan  to  remodel   Q 
I    plan   to   build    □ 
I  want  Free  Home  Demonstra- 
tion  of  Mullinaider   □ 


SEND  COUPON  TODAY i 

Youngstown  Kitchens 

Mullins  Manufacturing  Corporation 

Dept.  L-948,  Warren,  Ohio 


NAME 

(PLEASE  PRINT) 

ADDRESS 

CITY 

ZONE 

COUNTY 

STATE 

• 
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On  Sunday  it  was  wonderful  .  .  .  her 
dearest  love  of  a  dress ! 

But  then  came  Monday's  wash- 
tub,  and  the  love  of  a  dress  was  gone! 
Nothing  left  but  a  sad  and  shrunken 
ruin. 

But  such  a  sad  story  need  never 


happen!  Get  a  dress  with  "Sanfor- 
ized" on  the  label  — and  it  CAN'T 
shrink  out  of  fit,  out  of  style ! 

Whether  you're  paying  $3  or  $30, 
look  for  the  "Sanforized"  trade- 
mark and  live  happily  ever  after 
with  every  cotton  dress ! 


A 


The  style  will  never  shrink  away  from 
the  dress  with  "Sanforized"  on  the  label. 


•SANFORIZED 

TH«Of      ®      MARK 


if 


Peabody  &  Co.,  Inc.  permits  use  of  its  trade-mark  "Sanforized,"  adopted  in  1930,  only  on  fabrics  which  meet  this  company's  rigid  shrinkage  requirements. 
Fabrics  bearing  the  trade-mark  "Sanforized"  will  not  shrink  more  than  X%  by  the  Government's  standard  test. 
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ark  Avenue 

by  Trifari 


Jewels  of  inimitable  chic,  capturing 
the  "400"  air  of  New  York's  Park 
Avenue  in  their  fashion-perfection. 


Heavy  links  of  gold-plated  Trifanium 
pave  their  way  to  a  magnificent 
medallion  studded  with  rhinestones. 


The  wide  bracelet  repeats  the  same 
design,  combining  simplicity  with 
elegance,  good  taste  with  richness. 


"Park  Avenue"  by  Trifari  is  typical 
of  the  exquisite  workmanship  and 
fashion  flavor  for  which  this  house 
is  famous.  You'll  wear  this  superb  set 
with  your  most  important  Fall  cos- 
tumes. You'll  find  it  at  all  fine  stores. 


<*■**  Trifari 


(Continued  from  Page  IS) 
the   abdomen   to   nerve   impressions, 
fatigue,   anxiety  or  colds   were  com- 
pletely unknown. 

The  Hunzas  live  right.  They  think  noth- 
ing of  walking  sixty  miles  at  a  stretch,  up 
and  down  the  face  of  precipices.  In  mid- 
winter one  of  their  games  is  to  make  two 
holes  in  an  ice  pond,  and  dive  repeatedly 
into  one  and  come  out  the  other.  One 
Hunza  made  a  two-hundred-mile  trip  by 
fool,  which  included  crossing  a  mountain 
as  high  as  Mont  Blanc.  He  did  the  trip 
in  seven  days  and  returned  fresh  and  un- 
iired.  Their  food  is  ivhat  Nature  provides — 
milk,  eggs,  grains,  fruits  and  vegetables. 
(In  fact,  it  is  the  way  their  food  is  grown 
that  started  the  whole  thing:  Mr.  Rodale  is 
the  editor  of  Organic  Gardening  and 
author  of  Pay  Dirt.) 

To  make  his  point  about  the  relation- 
ship of  food  to  health,  Doctor  McCarri- 
son  made  a  fascinating  experiment: 
three  groups  of  rats  were  fed  on  three 
different  diets.  The  first  group  was  fed 
the  diet  upon  which  the  Hunzas  live; 
the  second  group  was  fed  the  poor  diet 
of  the  Southern  Indians — Bengali  and 
Madrasi — which  is  chiefly  rice;  the  third 
group  was  given  the  diet  of  the  lower 
classes  of  England  (before  the  war)  — 
white  bread,  margarine,  sweetened  tea, 
a  little  boiled  milk,  cabbage  and  pota- 
toes, tinned  meats  and  jam. 

The  results  were  terrific:  at  the  end 
of  two  and  a  quarter  years,  among  the 
Hunza  rats  there  had  been  no  case  of 
illness;  the  Bengali  rats  suffered  a  var- 
iety of  diseases  which  involved  every 
organ  of  the  body — nose,  eyes,  ears, 
heart,  stomach,  lungs,  bladder,  kidneys, 
intestines,  blood  glands,  nerves  and  re- 
productive organs,  also  loss  of  hair, 
crooked  spines,  poor  teeth,  ulcers  and 
boils;  the  English  rats  also  developed 
most  of  these  troubles,  and  in  addition 
were  nervous  and  apt  to  bite  their  at- 
tendants— they  lived  unhappily  to- 
gether, and  by  the  sixtieth  day  began  to 
kill  and  eat  weaker  ones  among  them ! 


We  once  produced  some  statistics  about 
the  size  and  shape  of  models'  legs  which, 
interestingly  enough,  brought  in  a  stream 
of  .letters  asking  for  further  figures.  The 
only  additional  fact  we  can  produce  right 
now  is  that  seventeen  of  the  Cononer  models 
stand  six  feel  in  their  stocking  feet. 


Did  you  know  that  Cary  Grant  once 
did  stilt  walking?  Why,  we  wouldn't 
know. 


The  American  Indians  solved  the 
mother-in-law  problem.  To  show  re- 
spect for  her,  the  Indian  bridegroom 
never  talked  to  his  mother-in-law  or 
met  her  face  to  face. 

COPYRIGHT  1948,  NEW  YORK  STAR,  INC. 


design  patent  pending 


Tax  Extra. 


"Then  don't  think  of  her  as 
your  mother-in-law.  Think 
of  her  as  my  grandmother." 
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>*  up  without  stays 


Here's  the  girdle  tl  Look. 

Styled  of  \ovt  ir  miracS'- 

won't  wrinkl' 

without  ed  \. 

too  can  instantly  feel  and 

not  found  in 

favorite  i 

—$5.00  to  $12.50. 

Try  a  compenun  "Pen 

"The  Lift  tha' 


This  Is 

OUR  OTHER  LIVING  ROOM 


Every  woman's  instinct  of  refinement  responds 
to  the  taste  and  quality  of  Dodge  interior  appoint- 
ments. They  are  rich  and  spacious,  designed  for 
complete  living  comfort. 

Contrasting  texture  and  color  are  beautifully 
blended.  Windows,  appointments  and  instru- 
ments quietly  merge  with  upholstery  and  carpet 
into  a  refreshing  excellence  of  ensemble. 

Never  has  there  been  a  greater  pride  in  Dodge 
ownership  than  women  are  showing  today  as  they 


acquaint  themselves  and  all  their  friends  with 
this  new  woman's  world  of  automobile  experience. 


It  is  all-fluid  driven  for  your  ease  and  comfort. 
Its  brakes  are  extra  powered  for  your  security.  Its  style 
and  trim  are  as  rich  and  fine  as  your  own  good  taste. 


SMOOTHEST  CAR  •'AFLOAT' 

Lowest  Priced  Car  with  Fluid  Drive 


HOT  SCHOOL  LONCHES 


23  1 
PUBLIC  AFFAIRS 

DEPARTMENT 

Edited  by  MARGARET  HICKEY 

. . .  Idaho  Provides 

FOR  HUNGRY  SCHOOL  CHILDREN 

by  MARGARET  HICKEY 

SCHOOL  lunch  is  not  a  new  problem  for  parents  and  teachers.  Since 
schools  began  mothers  have  packed  food  into  lunch  boxes  or  paper 
bags  for  the  noonday  snack.  Poor  children  came  with  little  or  no 
lunch  at  all,  often  eating  it  in  secret  so  that  none  could  see  their 
meager  fare.  Little  children  often  spilled  theirs.  Teachers  shared  their 
own  cold  meals  with  many  a  hungry  child. 

When  children  return  to  school  this  month,  at  least  six  million  will  be 
assured  a  hot  lunch  every  day  at  nominal  cost  to  parents — and  without 
charge  if  they  cannot  pay.  Public  funds  from  state  and  Federal  appropria- 
tions have  made  this  possible  under  the  National  School  Lunch  Act  of 
1946,  "a  measure  of  national  security,  to  safeguard  the  health  and  well- 
being  of  the  nation's  children."  An  additional  million  and  a  half  children 
will  benefit  from  free  commodities  purchased  by  the  U.  S.  Department  of 
Agriculture  to  support  farm  prices.  Federal  funds  amounting  to  $75,000,- 
000  will  be  divided  among  the  states  according  to  the  number  of  school-age 
children  and  the  per-capita  income  of  the  state.  Until  1951  these  Federal 
funds  must  be  matched  locally;  after  that  states  must  put  in  $1.50  for 
every  Federal  dollar. 

But  the  listless,  tired  child  with  a  skimpy,  cold  lunch  to  eat  will  con- 
tinue to  dawdle  over  Ins  lessons  in  thousands  of  schools.  Two  thirds  of  the 
children  who  live  too  far  from  school  to  return  home  at  noon  will  still 
bring  their  lunches.  Even  though  lunch  programs  have  won  general 
acceptance  on  both  health  and  economy  counts,  communities  that  have 
them  are  still  in  the  minority.  So  the  cold  lunch  pail,  which  should  have 
disappeared  along  with  the  dipper  and  water  bucket  and  out-of-door  plumb- 
ing, is  still  a  part  of  tin"  American  school  scene. 

Nutrition  studies  made  by  the  National  Research  Council  in  the  past 
fifteen  years  have  revealed  that  millions  of  our  children  are  growing  up 
with  diet  inadequacies.  In  a  survey  of  over  2000  high-school  pupils  of  low- 
income  families  in  New  York  City,  74  per  cent  had  a  daily  caloric  intake 
below  their  energv  needs.  Other  studies  show  that  school  lunches  are  a 
health  aid  for  children  from  higher-income  homes  who  spend  too  much  on 
pop  and  cand)  bars.  A  canvass  of  one-day  diet  samplings  in  each  of  the  48 
states  showed  that  45  per  cent  had  no  citrus  fruits  or  tomatoes;  34  per  cent 
had  no  dairv  products;  25  per  cent  had  no  leafy  or  yellow  vegetables;  12 
per  cent  had  no  fish  or  poultry;  3  per  cent  had  no  whole-grain  or  enriched 
products. 

Much  credit  is  due  the  National  Congress  of  Parents  and  Teachers  for 
planning  many  of  the  best  school-lunch  projects.  At  their  insistence 
officials  have  provided  space,  equipment,  labor,  supervision,  with  parents 
often  helping  out  and  also  raising  money  to  pay  a  part  of  the  food  costs.  To 
state  agencies  and  Federal  government  they  have  turned  for  the  balance. 

If  your  school  is  among  the  two  thirds  without  hot  lunches,  there 
i-  work  ahead  for  vour  local  service  club  or  women's  group.  Begin  by  mak- 
ing your  community  aware  of  the  need.  Organize  a  community  nutrition 
council  with  representatives  of  schools,  Red  Cross,  welfare,  dental  and  pre- 
natal clinics.  Hot  school  lunches  should  be  the  concern  of  everyone. 

Communitv  groups  may  also  work  together  to  improve  existing  pro- 
grams. With  inflated  food  costs,  the  children  most  in  need  of  a  well- 
balanced  meal  will  suffer  if  lunch  prices  are  increased  or  the  quality  of  the 
meals  goes  down.  Since  42  state  legislatures  will  meet  in  January,  1949, 
state  programs  can  be  expanded  to  give  more  assistance.  Congress  should 
he  informed  bv  interested  citizens  that  it  would  be  false  economy  to  cut 
Federal  fund-  for  school  lunches  and  risk  impairment  of  the  health  of  the 
nation's  children.  the  end 


IT  is  seven  o'clock  at  night  when  Dorothy's  father  and  mother  return  from  a 
day's  work  at  the  laundry  to  their  four-room  shack  near  Fruitland,  Idaho. 
Dorothy,  who  is  12,  with  eyes  magnified  to  owl  size  by  glasses  on  her 
pretty,  pallid  face,  has  supper  waiting  for  them. 

Her  two  younger  brothers  clamor  for  hamburgers.  Dorothy  shushes  them 
angrily.  "You  know  we  don't  have  any  meat — stupes!"  She  pours  half  a  cup  of 
fat  into  the  pan,  mixes  it  with  flour  and  milk  and  pours  it  over  boiled  potatoes. 
She  opens  a  can  of  peas  and  a  can  of  peaches,  piles  a  plate  high  with  bread,  and 
the  Halsteads  sit  down  to  their  usual  meatless  main  meal,  although  this  farm 
region  is  famous  for  its  rich  truck  farms,  superior  cattle  and  fine  orchards. 

The  Halstead  children  fix  their  own  breakfast  in  the  morning  after  their 
parents  depart  for  work.  Dorothy  eats  only  cereal.  She  complains  of  a  nervous 
stomach  and  says  that  she  often  loses  her  food. 

Luckily  for  the  Halsteads,  they  are  among  the  26  per  cent  of  American  school 
children  who  get  a  full-course,  Government-subsidized  lunch  at  school  each 
day  for  the  price  of  a  drugstore  hamburg.  For  22  cents  they  have  a  meat  dish, 
vegetable,  dessert,  all  the  bread-and-butter  sandwiches  they  want  and  a  half  a 
pint  of  milk. 

"When  I  went  to  school,"  a  Fruitland  farmer's  wife  recalls,  "and  times  were 
bad,  we  took  sandwiches  of  bread  and  lard."  She  grimaces  at  the  recollection. 

"Before  the  hot  lunch  was  started  here,  some  of  my  children  brought  plain 
bread,  nothing  else,"  quietly  put  in  a  teacher.  "Now  one  child  from  a  home- 
steader's family  who  gets  lunch  free  eats  8  or  9  extra  slices  of  bread  a  day." 

Even  in  Fruitland's  wealthiest  homes,  where  home  freezeFS  bulge  with  lus- 
cious garden  vegetables  and  prime  beef  the  year  round,  the  hot  lunch  at  school 
has  made  a  difference. 

"My  boy,  now,  he's  the  stringy  type  who  always  had  sore  throats  and  colds 
all  winter,"  says  a  leader  of  the  local  P.T.A.  "He  hated  cold  sandwiches  and  I 
couldn't  even  fix  a  hot  drink  for  his  lunch  box  (Continued  on  Page  253) 
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Lunchtime  at  Fruitland  school.  Young  faces  beam  in  anticipation  of  this  tasty 
midday  meal  of  hamburgers,  potato  salad,  string  beans,  bread  and  butter,  milk.  A 
daily  hot  lunch  provides  each  child  with  one  third  his  daily  food  requirement. 
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there's  a  landslide  to 

TUSSYS 
I  CAMPAIGN  COLORS 


They're  your  winning  make-up  colors!  They  make  glowing  promises  to 
every  woman.  And  these  promises  are  kept.  Tussy's  famous  texture  — 
that  shimmering  smoothness  — lasts  so  long.  These  beautiful  Tussy  shades 
(Contraband  and  Midnight  are  the  ones  shown  above)  win  admiration 
and  bring  you  luck.  Choose  these  or  any  pair  of  vibrant  Tussy  lipsticks 
and  wear  them  proudly  as  your  own  campaign  colors!  Other  Tussy 
Lipsticks— Garden  Party,  Raspberry,  Blucblood,  Merry  Red.  Each  $1. 
Match  them  in  Tussy  (  •■  >m    r  Con  pact  Rouge.  s7.  And  Nail  Polish,  604. 


ALL  PRICES   PLUS  TAX 
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A  LOVELY  hostess,  an  attractive  home,  a  parly  thai  is  interesting  and 
different — pui  ihemall  together  and  you  have  the  perfect  combination 

for  a  successful  year  of  club  meetings  and  entertaining.  September  brings 
the  beginning  of  these  meetings  and  gel-togcthers,  and  the  Journal  offers 
you  booklets  that  will  help  make  you  one  of  the  most  popular  hostesses  in 
town !  Use  these  suggestions  to  plan  your  entertaining  schedule. 

ENTERTAINING 


2271.  Banquets  to  Give.  Here  are  sug- 
gestions for  a  mother-daughter, 
candlelight,  initiation  banquet 
and  nine  others.  Menu  and  dec- 
orating  hints   included.      10c. 

2210.  Let's  Have  a  Party.  A  novelty 
party  is  always  fun !  Here  are  nine 
ideas  for  parties  that  are  differ- 
ent— also  ideas  for  the  menu  and 
entertaining.  5c. 
The  Hospitality  of  Your  Home. 
The  perfect  hostess  makes  sure 
everything  is  correct.  All  the 
"do's"  and  "don't's"  on  enter- 
taining. ISc. 
Breaking  the  News.  Of  course 
you  want  to  have  a  party  when 
there  is  an  engagement  to  be  an- 
nounced.    5c. 

1531.  Showers.  Maybe  it  is  for  the  bride, 
maybe   it   is   for   the   new   baby. 
Here  are  suggestions  for  planning 
either  shower.     5c. 
The    Bride.    Planning   a   wedding 


1783. 


1670. 


1512. 


presents  countless  problems — and 
each  one  needs  the  correct  solu- 
tion. Includes  forms  for  invita- 
tions and  announcements;  hints 
for  all  weddings.      15c. 

1530.  Parties  for  Youngsters.  All  sorts 
of  ideas  for  the  under-twelve 
group.     5c. 

1533.  Circus  Place  Cards.  A  pattern 
sheet  with  instructions  for  making 
six  different  animals  from  colored 
paper.     5c. 

1500.  Party  Puffets.  Powder  puffs,  pipe 
cleaners,  ribbon  and  matchsticks 
transform  bits  of  cardboard  into 
whimsical  animal  place  cards.  5c. 

1377.  Games  to  Play.  Keep  this  handy 
when  you  want  to  play  games — 
games  for  just  two  or  for  a  crowd. 
10c. 

1 1 68.  Fortune  Telling.  Fortunes  are  al- 
ways fun,  and  for  variety  learn 
how  to  tell  them  with  cards,  tea 
leaves  and  palms.      10c. 


BEAUTY 


2274.  Double  Diets.  Food  lists  are  in- 
cluded to  help  you  plan  a  diet  to 
reduce  or  a  diet  for  vitality.     5c. 

1536.  Look  Alive!  How  to  Cultivate 
Your  Own  Good  Looks.  Cluck 
up  on  your  skin,  your  figure, 
your  hair  style  and  make-up. 
Makesure  that  you  are  wearing  the 
colors  most  becoming  to  you.  10c. 

1295.  About  Your  Mouth.  Inside  and 
out,  your  mouth  demands  good 
grooming  habits.  For  added  fun, 
character-reading  secrets  arc  in- 
cluded.     5c. 

1262.  Banishing  Bulges.  If  you  added 
extra  pounds  this  summer,  now  is 


the  time  to  get  rid  of  them  with  a 
few  simple  exercises  to  be  taken 
daily.  Keep  your  figure  trim  I  5c. 

1240.  Invitation  to  Youth.  Written  es- 
pecially for  women  past  35.  Help- 
ful hints  on  keeping  young.      5c. 

1234.  Hand  Care  and  Character.  Per- 
haps you  can't  afford  a  weekly 
manicure  at  the  beauty  shop. 
Learn  to  do  a  professional  job  at 
home.      5c. 

1230.  Pore  Problems.  Beauty  begins 
with  a  lovely  complexion.  Don't 
tolerate  minor  skin  problems. 
Treat  them  effectively  in  your 
spare  moments.     5c. 


I  OOIIS 


1152. 


Sandwiches  for  All  Occasions. 
Fancy  sandwiches  for  your  next 
tea;  substantial  sandwiches  for 
your  next  outdoor  meal.  5c. 
1785.  Daily  Food  Guide.  Planning  meals, 
including  necessary  foods  and 
preparing   these   foods   most   ad- 
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vantageously  is  mother's  impor- 
tant job.  Here  is  a  guide  to  help 
you.  10c. 
All  You  Need  to  Know  About 
VITAMINS.  Be  vitamin-conscious 
when  planning  your  meals.  Food 
sources  are  listed.      10c. 


IIOMI   M  \HIN4. 


139.  The  Bride  EQUIPS  Her  Kitchen. 
Efficient  planning  is  a  help  to  ev- 
ery bride.  Pointers  on  how  to  se- 
lect equipment  and  what  to  buy. 
5c. 

Mount  Vernon  Rooms,  it  you  are 

planning  to  redecorate  in  the 
Colonial  manner,  why  not  do  it 
authentically?  25c. 
Spots  and  Stains.  Instructions  for 
removing  over  fifty  stains  safely 
and  effectively.  Keep  this  booklet 
handy.     5c. 


1347 


1348 


1502.  Handbook  of  Slip  Covers.  Mak- 
ing your  own  isn't  impossible — 
especially  with  diagrams  for  cut- 
ting, fitting  and  sewing.  Trimming 
ideas  included.      10c. 

1753.  A  Plan  for  Housework.  Attend- 
ing club  meetings  and  parties 
necessitates  an  efficient  schedule 
for  your  housework.  5c. 

1810.  Directions  for  Bleaching  Fur- 
niture Woods.  Transform  your 
old  mission  oak  into  modern-style 
furniture.     5c. 
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2209.  African  Violets  as  a  Hobby.  If 
you  are  having  trouble  with  your 
plants,  here  are  the  answers  to 
your  problems.       10c. 

2099.  Geraniums  as  a  Hobby,  informa- 
tion on  soil,  watering,  humidity, 
fertilizing,  summer  salvage  anil 
pests.  Also  gives  the  history  and 
description  of  popular  varieties. 
10c. 

1667.  Planning  and  Building  the  Gar- 
DEN.  A  really  lovely  garden  means 
forethought  and  planning.  Every- 
thing you  want  to  know  about 
laying  paths,  building  steps,  walls, 
a  lily  pond  or  fences.      10c. 

1666.  Shrubs  and  Trees  for  the  GAR- 
DEN. Make  sure  your  trees  and 
shrubs  get  off  to  a  good  start  with 
proper  planting.  Also  information 


on  when  and  where  to  plant  them. 
5c. 

1665.  Your  Indoor  Garden.  If  house 
plants  are  your  hobby,  you  will 
want  this  information  on  growing 
and  caring  for  them.     5c. 

1664.  Your  Garden  of  Perennials.  Im- 
portant information  on  preparing 
the  beds,  planting  the  seeds  and 
caring  for  the  growing  plants.  5c. 

1663.  How  to  Prepare  Your  Garden 
Soil.  If  your  garden  has  been  a 
disappointment,  check  your  soil 
for  better  results.      5c. 

1662.  Your  Garden  of  Annual  Flow- 
ers. Successful  annuals  aren't  just 
luck.     5c. 

1605.  Bulbs  Before  Tulips.  Everything 
you  want  to  know  about  prepar- 
ing the  beds.     5c. 


o  I  Hilt  FEATURES 

Lists  are  sent  free  on  request.  They  give  title,  number  and  price  of  all  our  booklets  and  patterns. 


2008.  List  of  Departmental  Booklets. 
About  the  home,  the  garden,  child 
care  and  training,  beauty,  enter- 
taining. 

1695.  Sub-Deb  Booklet  Library. 

1660.  Lisi  of  Journal  Hat  and  Bag 
Patterns. 

2333.  Children's  Patterns  List. 


2076.  Things-to-Wear  Patterns. 
Aprons,  blouses,  accessories. 

1571.  Check  List  of  Patterns  for  Jour- 
nal Knitted  and  Crocheted 
Articles. 

1752.  Make-it-Yourself    Patterns. 

Handicraft  for  your  home,  your 
children,  yourself. 


We  will  gladly  send  any  of  these  booklets  and  patterns  if  you'll  order  by  name  and  number.  They 
will  be  mailed  anywhere  in  the  United  Stales  and  Canada  upon  receipt  of  stamps,  cash,  check  or 
money  order.  Do  not  send  stamped,  addressed  envelopes  or  Savings  Stamps.  Readers  in  all 
foreign  countries  should  send  International  Reply  Coupons,  purchased  at  their  post  office.  Please 
address  all  requests  to  the  Reference  Library,  Ladies'  Home  Journal,  Philadelphia  5,  Penna. 
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The  New 


Costume  by  Maurice  Rentner,  Hal  by  Lilly  Cache 
lor  Frederick   &  Nelson ,  Seattle 


Gently  echoing  the  lavish  look  of  rich  fabrics .  . . 

sheer,  sheer  Berkshire  stockings  that  are  a  fastidious 
accompaniment  to  a  new,  tasteful,  polished 
manner  of  dress...  a  true  Age  of  Elegance! 


sheer. ..shee 


,„.  Berkshire 


stockings 


for  the  loveliest  legs  in  the  world  .  .  .  by  the  world's  largest  manufacturers  of  full-fashioned  stockings 


)  I04B.  Berlsh  ■«■  Kr.n.ng  Mills,  Heading.  Pa. 


Making  Marriage  Work 
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BY   CLIFFORD   II.  ADAMS 

Ph.D..  The  Pennsylvania  Slate  College,  Department  of  Psychology 

VOI  It    PARENTS'    MARRIAGE 

OF  all  the  factors  influencing  your  chances  of 
happiness  in  marriage,  one  of  the  most  signif- 
icant is  the  character  of  your  parents'  mar- 
riage. If  your  parents  were  happily  married,  then  by 
precept  and  example  you  have  been  trained  to  have  a 
happy  marriage.  Having  enjoyed  a  happy  family  life  as 
a  child,  you  expect  it  as  an  adult — and  are  prepared  to 
work  for  it. 

The  importance  of  this  factor  can  be  indicated  in 
numbers.  Suppose  John  asked  us  to  forecast  his 
chances  of  married  happiness.  If  we  disregarded  the 
factor  of  his  parents'  marriage,  we  would  estimate  his 
chances  of  married  happiness  at  54  in  100.  But,  since 
John's  parents'  marriage  was  unhappy,  we  must  reduce 
our  estimate  from  54  in  100  to  30  in  100.  Similarly,  by 
the  factor  of  her  parents'  unhappy  marriage  alone, 
Jane's  chances  are  reduced  from  52  in  100  to  37. 

These  statistics  are  the  first  published  results  of  a  re- 
search project  begun  ten  years  ago,  and  unique  in  that 
the  individuals  involved  were  first  interviewed  before 
marriage.  Subsequent  contacts  have  traced  the  progress 
of  their  married  lives,  and  investigated  factors  affecting 
their  degree  of  happiness.  The  complete  findings  will 
enable  us  not  only  to  appraise  an  individual's  chances  of 
married  happiness,  but  also  to  advise  him — or  her — on 
the  most  suitable  type  of  partner. 

In  what  ways  can  your  parents'  marriage  a  generation 
ago  so  strong'y  affect  your  marriage  today? 

•  First  of  all,  by  a  process  of  unconscious  imitation, 
you  learned  attitudes  and  habits  from  your  parents 
which  you  will  carry  with  you  into  your  own  home.  If 
your  parents  talked  things  over,  settled  differences  by 
compromise  or  persuasion,  if  they  trusted  each  other, 
this  will  be  your  standard  of  normal  behavior,  and  you 
will  try  to  act  the  same  way.  On  the  other  hand,  if  your 
parents  attempted  to  settle  differences  by  quarreling, 
if  each  was  constantly  trying  to  dominate  the  other, 
if  the  atmosphere  was  one  of  suspicion  and  distrust, 
these  things  will  seem  to  you,  if  not  desirable,  at  least 
normal,  and  your  behavior  is  likely  to  mirror  theirs. 

•  If  you  came  from  a  happy  home,  you  value  your 
parents'  opinion,  and  you  are  likely  to  choose  a  mate 
of  whom  they  will  approve.  And  this  factor,  too — 
parental  approval  of  a  match — is  shown  by  the  research 
described  earlier  to  improve  significantly  chances  of 
married  happiness. 

•  If  your  parents  achieved  a  happy  marriage,  they 
want  and  expect  similar  happiness  for  you.  Since  you 
value  their  opinion,  you  do  not  want  to  disappoint 
them.  This  single  fact  is  a  powerful  deterrent  to  divorce. 
You  go  into  marriage,  not  with  the  feeling  that  you 
have  an  easy  out  if  things  don't  go  to  suit  you,  but  with 
a  powerful  determination  to  make  it  work. 

Children  of  unhappy  homes  are  likely  to  develop  one 

of  two  attitudes  toward  marriage.  At  one  extreme,  you 

feel  your  marriage  must  be  successful,  in  order  to 

ite  for  your  unhappy  childhood.  You  expect 

i  1),  you  try  too  hard,  and  you  are  doomed  to 

mtment,  if  not  divorce. 

other  extreme,  you  assume  that  because  your 

marriage  was  unhappy,  yours  will  be  too.  You 

bitter  you  decide  not  to  marry  at  all.  Or  if 


you  do,  you  reserve  a  mental  rain  check,  so  that  you 
can  go  back  to  single  life.  Since  you  feel  that  your  mar- 
riage will  probably  fail  anyway,  you  make  no  special 
effort  to  make  it  succeed. 

Neither  attitude  provides  a  favorable  basis  for  mar- 
ried happiness.  That  is  why  it  is  so  important  for  a  per- 
son who  has  had  an  unhappy  home  background  to 
select  a  mate  whose  parents  were  happily  married.  At 
least  one  of  the  two  people  involved  will  then  possess 
many  of  the  attitudes  that  go  with  successful  marriage; 
perhaps,  with  patience  and  tolerance  on  both  sides,  the 
other  can  acquire  them. 

If  you  are  already  married,  do  your  best  to  achieve  a 
successful  marriage,  not  only  for  your  own  sake,  but 
for  the  sake  of  your  children.  If  you  set  them  the  ex- 
ample of  a  happy  family  life,  you  are  passing  on  to 
them  a  heritage  far  more  likely  to  ensure  their  happi- 
ness than  any  material  estate. 

ASKING  TOO   MUCH 

A  WIFE'S  demanding  attitude  is  easy  to  recognize  if 
.  big  issues  are  involved.  But  a  steady  procession  of 
little  demands  can  be  equally  troublesome,  and  can 
gradually  destroy  the  happiness  of  a  marriage.  Unfor- 
tunately, many  wives  ask  too  much  of  their  husbands 
without  realizing  it.  Here  are  some  of  the  "little  ways" 
of  asking  too  much: 

Household  chores,  a  source  of  relaxation  to  some  hus- 
bands, are  irritating  and  burdensome  to  others.  Though 


A  happy  home  depends  upon  many  things.  If  possible, 
both  you  and  your  husband  should  independently 
answer  these  questions  with  an  honest  "yes"  or  "no." 

1.  Is  mealtime  a  pleasant  occasion  for  all? 

2.  Do  installment  payments  exceed  10  per  cent  of  total  in- 

come? 

3.  Is  your  home  comfortable  and  satisfying? 

4.  Do  you  lack  essential  laborsaving  conveniences? 

5.  Are  birthdays  and  other  important  dates  usually  cele- 

brated? 

6.  Does  either  mate  drink  or  gamble  too  much? 

7.  Are  over  half  of  any  misunderstandings  largely  your  fault? 

8.  Is  your  home  shared  by  friends  or  relatives? 

9.  Can  you  make  a  compromise  on  a  "principle"? 

10.  Are  there  overdue  bills  that  are  difficult  to  pay? 

11.  Are  both  proud  of  the  appearance  of  the  home? 

12.  Is  any  member  of  the  family  in  poor  health? 

13.  Does  the  family  usually  attend  church  together? 

14.  Does  your  mate's  lack  of  co-operation  worry  you? 

15.  Are  both  of  you  glad  to  have  friends  visit  you? 

16.  Does  your  mate's  attitude  toward  the  opposite  sex  bother 

you? 

17.  Are  you  two  good  "matches"  for  each  other? 

18.  Do  you  have  many  arguments  about  the  children? 

19.  Do  you  two  take  time  to  talk  things  over? 

20.  Do  you  have  a  "problem"  child? 

Credit  one  point  for  each  odd-numbered  question  an- 
swered yes  and  for  each  even-numbered  item  answered 
no.  Your  home  is  probably  quite  happy  if  your  score 
totals  16  or  more  (or  if  the  total  for  both  of  you  is  33 
or  more).  With  a  score  of  13  or  less  (27  or  less  if 
paired)  see  if  some  improvement  cannot  be  made. 


any  good  husband  will  help  out  in  an  emergency,  you 
should  adapt  your  routine  requirements  to  his  attitude. 
If  your  husband  detests  mowing  the  lawn,  fixing  the 
faucet,  painting  the  porch  furniture,  don't  fill  his  eve- 
nings and  week  ends  with  too  many  such  chores,  or  he 
may  look  for  excuses  for  not  coming  home. 

Evening  checkup.  Though  it's  desirable  for  a  wife  to 
be  interested  in  her  husband's  activities,  she  should 
avoid  subjecting  him  to  a  nightly  catechism  concerning 
details — whom  he  saw,  where  he  lunched,  how  much 
money  he  spent,  and  why  he  was  fifteen  minutes  late. 

Complaint  by  comparison.  Mrs.  Jones  has  a  new  auto- 
matic washer,  the  Smiths  have  a  new  car,  the  Browns 
are  planning  a  trip.  The  wife  who  dwells  on  other 
women's  possessions  may  not  criticize  her  husband  in 
words,  but  her  attitude  implies  an  unfavorable  com- 
parison with  other  husbands. 

Public  Disparagement.  A  wife's  criticism  of  her  hus- 
band, in  the  presence  of  outsiders,  is  an  upsetting 
performance  to  all  concerned.  Yet  many  a  wife  who 
deplores  such  behavior  will  humiliate  her  own  husband 
by  little  efforts  to  "improve"  him  in  public — correct- 
ing his  grammar,  jesting  about  his  table  manners,  or 
supplying  the  punch  line  to  his  joke. 

Little  jabs  like  these,  if  continued,  can  rob  a  mar- 
riage of  its  sweetness.  If  too  much  is  asked,  in  big  ways 
•  or  little,  accomplishment  is  likely  to  fall  short  of  expec- 
tations, and  disappointment  results.  But  if  expectations 
are  reasonable,  both  partners  share  the  thrill  of  every 
achievement.  Check  yourself  on  these  five  points: 

0  What  have  you  to  offer?  Are  you  sure  you  are  giving 
as  much  as  you  expect  from  your  husband? 

•  Do  you  praise  your  husband  in  some  way,  at  least 
once  a  day?  When  he  does  something  specifically  for 
you,  do  you  show  your  appreciation? 

0  Think  of  the  men  your  close  friends  married.  All 
things  considered — income,  ability,  personality  and 
disposition — doesn't  your  husband  show  up  pretty 
well? 

•  How  about  you — how  do  you  compare  with  the  wives 
you  know,  as  a  cook,  as  a  housekeeper,  as  a  companion? 
Do  you  honestly  show  up  better  than  they — or  as  well? 

9  How  often  do  you  admit  that  you  are  wrong,  and 
that  you  sometimes  fall  short  of  perfection? 

It  is  easy  for  all  of  us  to  project  our  failings  upon  the 
other.  Maybe  a  little  careful  reflection  will  show  you 
that  you  are  asking  too  much.  It's  worth  going  over  the 
list  a  second  time,  for  this  form  of  selfishness  is  one  of 
the  hardest  faults  to  recognize  in  ourselves. 

DO   YOU    AGREE? 

My  wife  admits  I  have  been  a  good  husband,  but  is 
walking  out  on  our  marriage  of  five  years  to  pursue 
a  career  (and  a  man),  possibly  to  remarry.  She  is 
leaving  me  the  children.  If  I  remarry  a  few  years 
hence,  could  she  regain  their  custody? 

Since  you  are  seeking  the  divorce,  consult  your 
attorney  on  how  to  keep  the  children.  Under  the  cir- 
cumstances you  describe,  she  has  no  claim  on  them. 
The  mere  fact  of  having  given  birth  to  children  does  not 
guarantee  a  woman  their  custody. 
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Now  you  can  choose 
the   room    in    which 
you  iron 


KITCHEN 


UTILITY   ROOM 


SEWING    ROOM 
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FOR  MORE  THAN  THIRTY-FIVE  YEARS 

pex 


A  new  day  in  ironing  is  here!  For  the  first  time,  here 

is  a  full-size  ironer  that  you  can  place  wherever  in  your 

home  you  prefer  to  iron  ...  an  ironer  that  folds  away 

into   a  compact  "table  top"  cabinet  that  offers  valuable 

extra  work  surface  when  the  ironer  is  not  in  use.  Here  is 

the  only  ironer  with  the  patented  Apex  "floating  roll"  that 

makes  ironing  so  much  easier  and  faster. 

Your  local  Apex  dealer  either  has  or  soon  will  have  the  new 

FOLD»A»MATIC  ironer  ready  for  delivery.  Ask  him  to  show 

you  how  you  can   sit  down   in  comfort,  press  a  simple  control 

with  your  knee  or  finger,  and   let   the   FOLD»A»MATIC  do   the 

work.  You've  seen  ironers  before,  but  none  so  easy  to  use,  so  easy 

to  place  conveniently  in  your  home  as  the  new  FOLD  •  A«  MATIC. 

THE  APEX  ELECTRICAL  MANUFACTURING  COMPANY  •  CLEVELAND  10,  OHIO 


For  more  details  on  "The  Ironer 
that  Folds  Away",  urite  for 
beautifully  illustrated  new  folder. 
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Look  irA«V  talking.  .  .  .  it's  Sub-Debs  report- 
ing in  a  round-thc-country,  just-for-fun  survey  on 
the  newest  slanguage— what  teen-agers  say  they're 
saying  these  days.  These  colorful  new  additions 
To  the  high-school  dictionary  range  from  varia- 
tions on  the  familiar  jive-talk  oldies  to  an  original  and 
amusing  kind  of  corner-casbah  chitchat  called  the 
"few"  language. 

Slang  expressions  vary  greatly  from  the  East  Coast 
to  way  out  in  the  cactus  country  (and  many  fellows 
and  girls  still  prefer  to  have  their  says  in  straight 
English);  but  just  for  instance,  out  in  Wyoming  a 
"buzz  boy"  might  pick  up  his  "neat  deal"  or  "cream' 
cutie"  for  a  "rocky-doo"  evening,  unless  he's  too 
"bushed  "  or  " feeling  watery  "  and  would  rather  just 
spend  the  time  with  the  boys. 

A  girl  from  Wisconsin  (according  to  her  favorite 
fella)  is  a  "cutie,"  and  if  she's  had  a  good  date,  she'll 
tell  you  it  was  "hmmmmmmmm"  or  "rah-tee-dah." 
In  A:'.ansas  only  a  "knot-head"  (that's  a  character 
from  the  carnival)  would  turn  down  a  date  with  a 
"creampuff "  when  the  chances  are  the  evening  would 
be  "something  to  boing  about." 

And  down  in  the  magnolia  country— Alabama, 
that  is— any  "steady  Freddy"  wants  a  "sweet  sue" 
for  his  date  so  they  can  pool  their  fun  in  planning  a 
"swoonful  time." 

And  "ruff  and  ragged"  Arizona  is  the  state  with  a 
teen-talk  all  its  own.  It's  called  the  "few"  language 
and  it  has  "few"  rules— just  one,  to  be  exact.  That 
rule  states  that  the  only  adjectives  allowed  in  teen- 
age conversation  are  "few"  and  "very."  So  if  a 
local  hombre  out  Arizona  way  happens  to  ask  you, 
"flow's  the  weather,  bub?"  the  only  possible  an- 
swer is  "It's  raining  'few'"  or  "The  sun  is  shining 
'very.'"  Sounds  confusing  at  first,  but  it's  just 
amusing — "very"! 

And  now  for  some  miscellaneous  translations  to 
help  your  eavesdropping  round  any  high-school  hang- 
out from  coast  to  coast.  In  other  words,  "everybody's 
saying  it ! "  and  here  are  some  of  the  newest,  favorite 
slang  terms:  the  opposite  of  B.T.O.  (you  remember— 
"big-time  operator")  is  now  T.W.O.  ("teeny-weeny 
operator");  W.O.W.  means  "worn-out  wolf";  and 
D.D.T.,  of  the  high-school  variety,  means  just  what 
you  think  it  does— "drop  dead  twice." 

That  thirty-five  cents  an  hour  smart  gals  get  for 
baby  sitting  is  known  as  "hush  money";  students 
begin  to  worry  when  their  scholastic  average  drops 
"below  C  level";  a  tightwad  on  a  date  is  dubbed  a 
j ' sl( >w  dough " ;  the  family  car  is  the  "woo  wagon " ;  to 
"rack  up"  means  to  keep  quiet;  a  new  love  in  your 
life  is  a  "happy  heart  attack";  and  any  girl  whose 
favorite  subject  is  "boyology"  will  add  "rugged," 
"royal."  "sharp  'n'  shrewd"  or  "peachee-keen"  to 
her  vocabulary  to  describe  her  favorite  beau  boy. 


And  for  favorite  make-it-mean-anything  phrases, 
"For  crying  out  soft!",  "Dig  a  hole,  mole"  and 
"Bless  your  little  pointed  head!"  lead  the  list.  And 
if  you're  still  just  "crawling  with  curiosity"  to  know 
more  of  the  newest  slanguage  language,  keep  your 
ears  open  round  the  local  Cokery  till  you  hear  a  Sub- 
Deb  talking! 

W»«**«  doing  utter  dark? ...  With  most  teen- 
agers, the  faverite  dating  pastime  is  still  dancing— 
any  kind  of  dancing  from  swing-your-partner  num- 
bers in  the  gym  to  a  little  sweet-and-slow  waltzing  at 
a  school  prom  with  such  all-time  favorites  as  Smoke 
Gets  in  Your  Eyes,  Embraceable  You  and  Stardust 
setting  the  background  music. 

But  for  a  casual  date,  without  the  fancy  trimmings, 
our  Sub- Debs  suggest  two  new  smarty  parties  to  give 
at  home,  with  little  work  for  the  hostess,  but  extra 
fun  for  the  guests.  Make  your  plans  around  a  serve- 
it-yourself  menu  for  a  "soda  fountain"  or  a  "Dag- 
wood  sandwich"  party.  For  the  No.  1  shindig  put 
up  a  soda  fountain  made  from  a  long  table  set  with 
ice  cream  plus  bowls  of  trimmings — everything  from 
chopped  nuts  to  maraschino  cherries,  pineapple  cubes 
and  plenty  of  chocolate  and  marshmallow  sauce. 
Each  guest  gets  a  generous  dish  of  vanilla  ice  cream 
and  a  crepe-paper  apron  as  a  starter,  and  then  he's  on 
his  own  to  go  wild  in  creating  an  individual  super- 
sized  double-whammy  sundae!  Only  rule  at  the 
party:  each  guest  must  eat  his  own  concoction.  And 
don't  worry  about  anyone's  wanting  seconds ! 

For  even  heartier  appetites,  how  about  starting 
this  party  in  the  kitchen,  a  la  Dagwood,  with  all  the 
makings  on  hand  for  giant  three-inch  Dagwood  sand- 
wiches? Each  fellow  and  gal  turns  chef  to  make  his 
own  sandwich  (have  plenty  of  meat  spreads,  peanut 
butter,  cheeses,  and  so  on,  ready),  and  no  one  is  al- 
lowed to  taste  a  bite  until  the  sandwich  has  reached 
three  inches  by  measurement!  (To  keep  the  cost 
down,  cut  the  bread  in  three-quarter-inch  slices  to  start 
with.)  This  is  one  party  too  many  cooks  can't  spoil. 
Fashion  tm  funny.  ...  Round  the  country, 
teen-age  girls  still  have  that  look-alike  pattern  when 
turned  out  in  their  Sunday  best.  For  schooltime, 
sweaters  and  skirts  or  full  skirts  with  Gibson-girl 


Tw-o'n  Company!  Tlir«M*"»  a  Crowd! 

.  .  .  hut  four  or  more  can  he  a  Sub-Deb  Club,  a  club  that's 
fun  for  everyone!  First  get  your  best  gal  pals  together  to 
map  plans,  then  write  to  Maureen  Daly,  Ladies'  Home 
JOURNAL,  Independence  Square,  Philadelphia  5,  Pennsyl- 
vania, and  ask  for  all  the  information  on  forming  a  Sub- 
Deb  Club  all  your  own.  We'll  send  you  a  membership 
blank,  membership  cards,  club  charter  and  Sub-Deb  Club 
Handbook — ever>  thing  you  need  to  start  the  fun.  And  re- 
member— everyone  can  be  a  Sub-Deb !  Let's  hear  from  you. 


blouses  are  rated  tops,  and  it's  still  "dem  golden 
slippers"  that  brighten  up  a  date  dress  any  evening. 
But  as  added  fancy-nancy  wardrobe  touches,  many 
Sub-Debs  have  fads  of  their  own. 

The  Philadelphia  gals  pin  their  initials  in  gold  on 
their  wool  socks,  one  letter  to  each  sock  (try  any 
novelty  shop),  or  wear  two  pairs  of  socks  at  once — 
one  pair  in  each  of  the  school's  colors.  With  the  tops 
of  one  turned  down  over  the  other,  you  have  the 
school  colors  "from  head  to  foot."  The  same  crowd 
wears  a  double-ribbon  bow  tie,  also  in  school  colers, 
on  tailored  white  school-day  blouses. 

Out  in  Arizona,  when  a  girl  is  going  steady  she  lets 
the  world  in  on  her  secret  by  lacing  her  shoes  upside 
down,  and  in  Alabama  a  girl  puts  her  heart  on  her 
sleeve  by  wearing  a  big  bright  bow  tied  at  the  back  of 
her  hair.  The  West  Virginia  peaches  report  that  all  the 
smoother  honeychiles  are  wearing  shorter  hair-dos, 
and  even  the  muscle  men  round  school  have  taken  to 
peroxiding  "lucky  streaks"  in  their  hair.  From  Wis- 
consin comes  a  new  friendship  trick  for  girls — you 
wear  one  fancy  earring  and  who  wears  the  other? 
Why,  your  best  girl  friend,  of  course — just  to  show 
you  are  best  friends. 

Shirts  and  blue  jeans  (or  Levis,  if  you  live  west  of 
the  Rockies)  are  still  the  favorite  rompin'  and  relaxin' 
outfits  for  girls  round  the  country,  and  the  same  blue 
jeans,  worn  with  sport  shirts  or  cashmere  sweaters, 
are  standard  wear  for  many  high-school  fellows. 

Along  the  West  Coast,  boys  like  Levis  teamed  with 
leather  flying  jackets,  or  well-pressed  khaki  trousers 
and  shirts  (picked  up  at  war-surplus  centers)  for 
casual  school  wear.  In  Arizona,  a  smooth  operator 
may  pair  his  Levis  with  a  gaudy  shirt  and  high  boots; 
in  Los  Angeles  he  paints  thiem  with  the  names  of  girl 
friends  in  bright  paint;  in  Arkansas  he  rolls  them  up 
above  the  ankle  and  wears  a  striped  T  shirt  or  a  gay 
tropical  print;  and  in  West  Virginia  no  Levi  combo  is 
complete  unless  supported  by  bright-red  suspenders ! 

Around  Seattle,  some  of  the  gayer  lads  have  sewed 
bits  of  lace  on  the  cuffs  of  their  cords  to  imitate  the 
girls'  ruffled  petticoats;  in  Arkansas  the  boys  go  all 
out  for  that  "bold  look"  by  tying  their  ties  in  extra 
large  knots  and  wearing  old  saddle  shoes  painted  red, 
green  and  orange.  In  San  Francisco  and  out  that- 
away,  the  well-dressed  chaps  dye  their  shoes  a  deep, 
dark  brown  and  shine  them  till  they  catch  the  sun; 
and  down  South  black  shoes,  brightened  with  strips  of , 
colored  celluose  tape,  are  all  the  rage. 

Around  the  Midwest  (or  so  the  Sub-Debs  say!)  all 
the  boys  like  the  school-sweater-and-corduroy-slacksj 
combination  for  every-day  wear,  while  an  occasionali 
character  sports  a  sequined  necktie  and  a  bright 
banded  Panama  hat,  crown  pushed  in  and  brii 
turned  up  all  the  way  around.  Well,  maybe  fashia 
is  funny — but  in  high  school,  it's  part  of  the  fun 
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YOU'LL  LOVE  THIS  AMAZING 


SHAMPOO 


Procter  &  Gamble's  Shampoo  Sensation!  Prell's 
exclusive  Radiant-Creme  formula  leaves  your 
hair  more  radiant  than  any  soap  shampoo,  cream 
or  liquid!  And  doctors'  examinations  proved  that 
Prell  removes  unsightly  dandruff  in  as  little  as  3 
minutes.  Think  of  it,  hair  shiningly  radiant  and 
free  of  ugly  dandruff—  just  by  shampooing  with 
this  wonderful  new  emerald-clear  Radiant-Creme! 

Concentrated  for  economy! 

Yes,  Prell  goes  farther  than  any  other  known 
shampoo  .  .  .  one  trial  will  prove  it!  Prell's  so 
handy  too,  no  drip  or  spill  from  that  streamlined 
tube — no  messy  jars,  no  slippery  bottles  to  break! 
The  whole  family  goes  for  Prell  .  .  .  get  a  supply 
of  this  new  Radiant-Creme  shampoo  in  the 
handy  tube  for  your  whole  family  today! 
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IT'S  A  NAUTICAL  KNOCKOUT! 

rhat  space-wasting  "jog"  is 
10W  a  shipshape  "study- 
.abin"  for  your  young  skip- 
Tcr.  The  "masts"  dividing  it 
rom  the  "stateroom"  are 
jlywood  pillars  . . .  the  win- 
low  curtain  a  discarded  sail. 
Jul  the  ship's  deck  lloor? 
Ihat's  the  secret  of  this  won- 
lerful  room!  It's  actually  a 
iloane  random-plank  effect 
n  Inlaid  Linoleum,  pattern 
610,  trimmed  with  Koroseul 
Itove  base,  pattern  4014. 


Each  one  becomes  a  double-duty  beauty 

with  Sloane  Quality  Linoleum  Products  .  •  • 

famous  for  better  desiyn  and  truer  color. 


r'S  A  PLAY  ROOM,  it's  a  bedroom,  for  a  lucky  little  girl! 
"he  lattice.'  That's  l()-cent  store  ribbon. The  lovely  new  rugs? 
"hey're  not  costly  Axminsteis.  They're  Sloane  Resilient 
inamel  Rugs,  No.  3196.  Buy  yours  in  si/es  to  tit  your  rooms, 
hey  cost  so  little  and  you  just  unroll  them  on  your  floors. 


VASTE  SPACE  BECOMES  A  SEWING  ROOM,  Second-hand  shut- 
ost  50  cents  screen  it  from  sleeping  area.  And 
isify  afford  the  luxury  of  that  beautiful  wall-to- 

vall  ftoi  :overing.  It's  inexpensi\  Sloane  Resilient  Enamel, 
5257,  a  new  i  hinese  matting  effect  with  floral 
ed  with  Koroseal*  Cove  base,  pattern  4008. 


HAVE  you  a  "space-waster"  in  your 
home?  A  room-with-a-jog  like  this? 
Here  are  three  happy  answers  to  show  you 
how  easy — how  little  it  costs — to  turn 
waste  space  into  useful  room— pleasingly 
decorated,  color-perfect.  Just  do  as  deco- 
rators do — start  with  the  floor — a  new 
Sloane  floor  to  inspire  you.  Try  it!  You 
can't  go  wrong! 

See  your  Sloane-Blabon  dealer.  You'll 
find  the  perfect  floor  to  please  your  taste 
and  suit  your  home  and  your  personality 
—Inlaid  and  Marbletone  Linoleum  with 
matchless,  permanent  colors  .  .  .  Koro- 
seal,* the  new,  miracle  plastic  in  Tile, 
Cove  Base  and  Minicove — jewel-bril- 
liant, mirror-bright — never  grows  old, 
never  needs  waxing . . .  Asphalt  Tile  that 
wears  and  wears  and  costs  so  little  .  .  . 


Resilient  Enamel  Rugs,  Floor  Covering 
and  Wall  Covering  in  stunning  new  pat^ 
terns  and  designs.  You've  never  seen  any- 
thing like  them!  *®  B.  F.  Goodrich  Co. 

Keep  your  floors  bright  and  new 
with  Sloane  Quality  Linoleum  Wax. 


LINOLEUM  PRODUCTS 


si  o  \  Mi-iii. a  ito  v  (oiiroitirioN 
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HA\"E  you  ever  had  adolescence? 
Well,  if  you  haven't,  you're  either 
under  twelve  or  you're  a  parent. 
It's  infecf'ous  or  contagious  or 
something.  Practically  everybody  gets 
it.  Except  parents.  It  seems  they  never 
had  it  when  they  were  young. 

It  keeps  you  in  a  sort  of  dither  most 
of  the  time,  like  not  knowing  whether 
to  go  all  out  for  pigtails,  bobby  socks 
and  pop's  plaid  shirt,  or  slink  around  in 
a  tucked-in  sweater  and  mother's  nylon 
stockings,  your  hair  on  top  of  your  head. 
Of  course  it's  practically  impossible  for 
me  to  express  my  personality  even  if  I 
knew  which  way  I  wanted  to  express 
it  i  with  mother  around  being  helpful  all 
the  time  and  wearing  that  "wringing 
her  hands"  look  on  her  face. 

It's  the  same  way  with  Frank  Sinatra 
and  Butch  Parker.  I  can't  tell  where 
Frankie  leaves  off  and  Butch  begins. 
And  Butch  doesn't  seem  to  know  the 
score  either.  One  time  you'd  think  I 
was  Betty  Grable  and  Lana  Turner 
rolled  into  one;  the  next  time  he  sees 
me,  I'm  practically  Cass  Daley  minus. 
But  Butch  is  zingy!  He  panics  me — 
but  absolutely ! 

But  to  get  back  to  adolescence;  per- 
haps I  can  explain  it  better  this  way: 
cowralescence  is  that  time  in  between 
being  sick  and  getting  well ;  adolescence 
is  that  time  in  between  being  a  child  and 
an  adult. 

And  I've  got  it.  I  don't  hurt  any- 
place and  I  feel  fine,  but  I've  got  it  just 
the  same.  I  wouldn't  even  have  known 
it  if  I  hadn't  overheard  mother  tell 
Mr>.  Curtis. 

Janet  Curtis,  my  best  friend,  has  it 
too.  She's  all  broken  out  with  it.  I'm 
not  broken  out  any.  I  did  have  two 
bumps,  but  mother  rushed  me  down  to 
Doctor  Adler.  He  shook  his  head  and 
told  mother,  "Don't  give  her  anymore 
chocolate!"  So  mother  clamped  down, 
as  only  mother  can.  I  had  to  depend 
entirely  on  outside  sources  for  every 
bite  of  chocolate  I  got !  But  it  worked. 
I  didn't  have  any  more  bumps. 

And  adolescence  is  not  being  able  to 
decide  whether  to  go  to  the  Dan  Dailey 
movie  at  the  Bijou  or  stay  home  and 
do  your  homework — when  you  practi- 
cally know  you'll  have  to  do  your  home- 
work, parents  being  what  they  are, 
always  around  in  the  ointment  and  all. 

And  you  never  know  when  it's  going 
to  hit  you.  Adolescence,  I  mean.  Like 
the  other  night  when  I  couldn't  eat  my 
dinner,  mother  simply  let  me  go  up- 
stairs without  a  word  about  cleaning  up 
my  plate.  I  heard  her  whisper  to  father, 
"It's  just  adolescence."  And  all  the 
time  /  thought  it  was  the  two  double 
chocolate  malteds  Janet  and  I  had  after 
school,  or  maybe  the  bag  of  potato 
chips  Butch  gave  me. 

And  the  other  day  I  got  mad  at 
Dody  Chalmers  and  called  her  a  low- 
down  two-faced  chiseler  over  the  tele- 
phone just  as  mother  came  into  the  hall. 
When  I  ran  upstairs  bawling,  mother 
just  looked  frustrated  and  mumbled 
something  about  adolescence.  Any 
other  time  she  would  have  given  me  a 
smack  and  made  me  apologize  to  Dody. 

Then  the  next  day  she  tried  to  draw 
me  out  v-e-r-y  tactfully,  as  to  what  the 
rumpus  was  about.  Said  we  should  con- 


fide in  each  other  and  some  more 
mother-and-daughter  stuff.  Why,  sure, 
I  tell  my, mother  everything.  Why  not, 
for  goodness'  sakes?  But  do  you  think 
I'd  let  her,  or  anybody,  know  that 
sneaking  Dody  Chalmers  had  practi- 
cally bribed  Butch  Parker  to  ask  her 
for  a  date?  Not  me.  That'll  die  with 
me.  He'll  suffer,  too,  you'll  see.  She 
can't  write  his  English  compositions 
for  him ! 

But  to  get  back  to  my  adolescence. 
The  other  evening  I  came  in  and  flopped 
in  a  chair  and  fairly  groaned,  I  was  so 
tired.  Mother  patted  me  on  the  shoul- 
der and  said  it  was  natural  for  me  to  be 
tired — adolescence — and  that  I  needn't 
help  with  the  dishes.  Sacred  guppies, 
was  I  surprised!  I  thought  I  was  tired 
from  the  baseball  game  Janet  and  I 
played  with  the  Grim  Reapers. 

I'm  not  the  rugged  type,  and  ordi- 
narily I  wouldn't  be  drip  enough  to  go 
out  for  baseball — but  there's  a  new  man 
in  school,  and  he  was  catching.  Ping 
(Rhodes  is  his  name),  he's  a  riot — 
actually. 

But  the  very  next  night  when  I  was 
just  as  tired— tennis  that  time  (and  can 
that  man  play  tennis!  I  can  see  where 
he  gets  his  nickname).  He  kept  saying 
"love"  all  the  time  whether  it  was  a 
love  game  or  not.  He's  zingy!  He  pan- 
ics me — but  absolutely. 

Where  was  I?  Oh,  yes,  adolescence — 
and  I  was  tired  and  I  groaned  like  Bette 
Davis  and  gasped,  "It's — my — adoles- 
cence again ! "  Mother  just  snapped  her 
eyes  and  shut  her  lips  tight  and  said, 
"Young  lady,  you  get  right  out  there 
and  do  those  dishes!"  So  you  see  you 
can't  even  tell  yourself  when  it's  ado- 
lescence or  something  else. 

My  brother  George  tried  it  too — 
after  he  saw  me  get  out  of  the  dishes 
that  night.  He's  eight.  George,  I  mean. 
When  father  told  him  to  rake  up  the 
leaves  in  the  front  yard,  he  made  an 
awful  face  and  said  he  had  a  pain  in  his 
back.  He  said  he  felt  like  he  was  get- 
ting adolescence  from  me.  Father  got 
his  little  stick  (which  he  never  uses, 
it's  just  for  effect)  and  he  said  loud, 
"You  rake  the  leaves  young  man,  in 
the  front  yard  and  the  back!"  George 
gave  me  a  dirty  look,  but  I  couldn't 
help  it  because  he  wasn't  old  enough 
to  get  adolescence. 

But  what  curdles  me  is  the  attitude 
parents  take  about  such  things.  You'd 
think  I  was  still  a  child.  The  other  night 
I  was  on  the  porch  crunched  down  in 
the  swing  thinking  about  Mike  Casey. 
He's  simply  zingy.  He  panics  me — ab- 
solutely. But  the  folks  thought  I  was 
over  at  Janet's  and  they  were  talking 
me  over.  Before  I  could  cough  or  any- 
thing, father  had  practically  blown  a 
gasket  about  Mike  hanging  around  so 
much — so  then  I  had  to  keep  still. 
Father  was  saving,  but  strenuously, 
"Week  before  last  it  was  Butch  Parker, 
last  week  it  was  that  new  Rhodes  boy, 
and  now  it's — Mike  Casey!"  I  heard 
mother  shushing  him  with,  "Don't  get 
so  wrought  up,  dear;  she'll  get  over  it — 
it's  only  adolescence." 

Ye  sacred  guppies!  So  it's  only  that 
again.  And  I  thought  sure  I  was  in  love 
this  time!  the  end 
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If        make  Arvin  the  set 
you'll  be  happiest  to  own! 
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Set  Xo.  3462  '5.  Table  size  34x62"- 
extended,  34  x  SO"  doted. 
Choice  of  colors:  Table:  uhile 
or  canary.  Chairs:  seals  and 
form-fitlinfi  backs  richly 
upholstered  in  canary,  red  or 
black;  seat  and  back  panels  in 
gleaming  white  Arvinite. 
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FIRST,  there's  the  new  '"Miracle"  slide-away  extension  leaf, 
self-storing,  that  slips  into  place  as  easily  as  you'd  open  a  door! 
Just  as  thrilling  is  the  new  long-life  Arvinite  finish,  with  its 
brilliant,  enduring  luster,  that  resists  chipping,  cracking,  acids, 
alcohol  and  hoiling  water.   The  deep-cushion  upholstered  chairs, 
covered  with  scuff-proof  Vinyl  fabric,  will  produce  sighs  of 
comfort  from  your  family  or  guests  —  and  there's  room  for 
eight  with  the  table  extended.  You'll  take  pride  in  the  exqui-ite 
styling  and  beauty  of  the  semi-oval  table,  with  its  distinctive 
curved  legs  that  increase  knee  and  leg  room  —  and  the 
equally  graceful  chairs.    The  tasteful  color  combinations,  the 
gleaming  chrome,  so  easy  to  keep  bright,  and  the  durability 
that  goes  with  Arvin  quality,  will  give  you  life-long  -ati-faction. 

NOBLITT-SPARKS    INDUSTRIES,    INC. 

Columbia,  Indiana 
Arvin  Metal  Chrome  Dinette  Sets    •    Arvin  Metal  Outdoor  Furniture    •    Arvin  All-Metal  Ironing  Table 
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(2|f  $    TH,S  Bargain  Offer  to  acquaint  you  with 


NEW  4-WAY  IMPROVED  DREFT 


1.  MORE  SUDS  THAN  ANY 
PRODUCT  KNOWN! 

You've  never  seen  such  suds!  Ounce 
or  ounce  in  hardest  water, 
mproved  Dreft  makes  more  suds 
;han  any  product  known. 
Srease-cutting  suds  that  make 
iishes  shine — even  without  wiping! 


DREFT,  Dep».  A,  Box  2178,  Cincinnati  1,  Ohio. 

1  Mease  send  me  .  .  .  sets  of  Chip  Proof  Refrigerator 
Dishes.  Enclosed  find  75c  and  1  Dreft  box  top  for 
irdered,  (no  stamps  accept 


ADDRESS 


ZONE 


STATE 

e  io  place  sufficient  post;  ge  on  your  envelope.  Please  allow 
days    for   your   dishi       to  oh   you.   This  offer  expires 

iry  1,  1949.  Offer  good  in  continental  United  States  (except 
in  1  Hawaii. 
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DREFT  MAKES  DISHES  SHINE 

-even  without  wiping! 


I  A    HYMOSOL 
PRODUCT 


PROCTER       &       GAMBLE'S        AMAZING       SUDS        DISCOVER 
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Viflu  Years  Aaa 
,  in  the  Journal 


Bj<  Septeinl»er,  1808,  Wilhelmina 
H  legan  her  fifty-year  reign  over  the 
iP  llierlands.  Fresh  from  its  vic- 
fclies  over  Spain,  llie  U.  S.  fleet 
Blumcd  up  I h<-  Hudson  amid  wild 
isiLiiin.  Tcddv  Honscvcll  was  run- 
Hg  for  governor  of  New   \  ork  and 

llrnuin's  fat   lady   (500  pounds)  ex- 

led  at  the  age  of  I  I. 

Mites  Editor  ItoU  on  the  siihjccl 
U  women's  clubs  in  the  Scplcm- 
ijr,  1398,  JOIKN  VI.:  "  \s  Ions;  as  a 
■linen's  eluh  does  not  take  up  po- 
llcal  questions,  in  whi<-h  it  can 
■  mi  K<hhI.  hut  efTeel  iiiurli  harm, 
■'serves  a  mighlv    purpose." 

Wii\uette:  "I'ruit  stones  may  be  re- 
m>reil  from  tin1  month  h\  the  assist- 
■jre  of the  fork .  hut  it  is  in  heller  Insle 
muse  one's  napkin  to  conceal  tliis  act." 

The  I  nited  Stales  is  often  quoted 
I  the  land  where  a  woman  mav 
livel  alone  wilhoul  protection," 
■aires  the  writer  of  NX  hen  Coun- 
i  Women  Come  lo  Town.  She 
ds  thai  rooms  al  I  he  New  York 
\\  .('..  \.  cost  .Vl  cents  a  night. 

visit  a  great  deal,"  says  The  Help- 
Visitor.  "I  am  not  brilliant,  hui 

an   make  good  buttonholes. " 

Uieen  II  ilhelmina  litis  been  given  it 
ekly   allowance,"    announces   the 

l  K\  VI„  "Jbr  nil  of  which  she  must 
liter  an  account.  II  hen  it  does  not 
fficejor  Christmas  presents,  shepur- 
ises  the  materials  ami  makes  the 
Is  uith  her  men  fingers" 

Ivises    linlli     Vshmore   in    a   piece 
Business  Girls' Evenings:  "Now, 
dear  girl,    while    I    do   not    dis- 
prove of  a  simple  dance  in  a  real 
ime.    I    iiiii,!    advise  von    never   lo 
lo  a  puhlie  hall." 

ishion  note:  "Little  boys1  bathing 
its  are  made  of  black  alpaca  with 
ilor  collar.  -horl  sleeves,  and 
aching  lo  the  knee." 

I  red  nose  comes  sometimes  from  in- 
gestion,  hut   more  frequently  from 

k  of   circulation.    Loosen    your  cur- 
ls in  lake  them  off  entirely,"  jirojtoses 
fashion  editor. 
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iiassip  about  pvaplv  yon 
Linn  v.  vilitors  uan  likv  and 
what  anvs  an  in  i\rt'ir  1  «/■/.-. 


WHAT  with  quite  a  few  of  the  larg- 
est colleges  in  the  country  right 
here  in  town,  and  of  course  more  pub- 
lic schools  than  any  other  city  in  the 
world,  not  to  mention  nearly  000  pri- 
vately run  schools  of  every  known  vari- 
ety—  from  when'  you  learn  how  lo  be  a 
policeman  to  where  vou  can  become  a 
hypnotist— over  2,000,000  students,  or 
pupils,  will  he  returning  to  their 
studies  here  in  a  few  days  from  the 
time  ihis  issue  appears.  Vhout  2.,>0  of 
them  will  he  returning  lo  the  Profes- 
sional Children's  School,  over  on  Broad- 
way, a  probably  unique  institution- 
Only  kids  who  are  working  or  study- 
ing in  the  theater,  movies,  radio  or 
music  so  there,  as  you  can  just  about 
lell  from  the  picture.  School  starts  at 
10  and  closes  a  I  2  :!.">.  so  the  pupils  w  ho 
work  at  night  can  sleep  late,  ami  those 
with  matinees  can  leave  in  lime  to 
catch  a  curtain.  Only  conventional 
school  studies,  no  professional  train- 
ing. They're  setting  that  outside — 
most  of  them  in  regular  jobs. 

Somebody  has  taken  the  slogan  made 
famous  by  the  JOURNAL— Merer  Un- 
derestimate the  I'ower  of  a  Woman  — 
and  used  it  as  the  title  of  a  song.  You 
can  f!et  it  on  records. 

There's  a  little  restaurant  across  town 
that  l.oiiclin  shouer  likes,  where 
they  give  the  waiters  and  kitchen 
help  an  extra  night  off  once  a  week  and 
let  the  regular  customers  come  in  for  a 
pantry-raid  evening.  The  bartender 
keeps  an  eye  on  things  up  front,  the 
proprietor  on  things  in  back ;  four  to  five 
people  are  allowed  at  one  time  in  the 
kitchen,  and  only  long  enough  to  whip 
up  quick  things  like  hamburgers,  steaks, 
eggs  and  sandwiches,  and  clean  up;  then 
another  batch  moves  in.  Getting  pretty 
popular  with  West  Pointers,  who  are 
handy  in  the  kitchen  and  like  to  make 
their  spending  money  last.  They're 
pretty  popular  with  the  proprietor — 
they're  so  neat !  . 

ROY  STEVENS 


Ten-o'clock    scholars  —  only  for    them    it's    legal. 
They're  pupils  of  the  Professional  Children's  School. 


If  here  the  patron  cooks  her  own. 


iliinh  Kah  ten  received  a  post  card 
that  read,  "Please  send  me  your  for- 
mula for  short  stories."  Hugh  answered 
with  what  he  claims  is  the  only  formula 
he  knows:  "They'd  better  be- good." 

tieorae  K.  Xtaouronx.  Jr.,  a  friend 
of   llruee  HouUl's,    was    telling  him 

about  all  the  articles  of  castoff  cloth- 
ing he  and  his  wife  had  been  soring 
in  suitcases  to  be  packaged  for  Eu- 
rope, anil  hove,  arriving  at  a  large 
country  bouse  for  the  week  end,  ami 
opening  his  bag  to  dress  for  dinner, 
they  found  they'll  brought  —  you 
guesseil  it  —  the  suitcases  with  the 
castoff  clothing. 

Both  men  and  women  are  getting  taller. 
The  average  height  of  draftees  increased 
two  thirds  of  an  inch  between  World 
Wars.  Older  women  today  average  five 
feet,  three  inches;  college  girls,  five  feet, 
five  inches. . . .  The  ideal  homemaker  in 
the  U.  S.,  according  to  one  survey,  is 
between  40  and  49  years  of  age,  a  college 
graduate,  and  a  person  with  a  comfort- 
able, medium  income.  In  her  premar- 
riage days  she  was  a  librarian,  teacher 
or  nurse.  .  .  .  Each  nickel  costs  the  U.  S. 
Government  half  a  cent  to  make.  .  .  . 
In  A.D.  301  the  Roman  Emperor  Dio- 
cletian issued  a  price-control  edict  which 
covered  not  only  necessities  and  com- 
modities of  life  and  the  wages  of  labor- 
ers, artisans  and  schoolmasters — but 
also  those  of  orators.  ...  In  most  fields 
of  endeavor,  women's  greatest  triumphs 
have  come  after  the  age  of  40 — George 
Eliot  wrote  Mill  on  the  Floss  at  41; 
Madame  Curie  won  the  Nobel  Prize  at 
44;  Clara  Barton  founded  the  American 
Red  Cross  at  59.  .  .  .  Overweight  after 
the  age  of  25  shortens  lives  by  adding 
burdens  to  the  heart  and  circulation; 
28  per  cent  of  all  Americans  are  10  per 
cent  overweight,  while  only  12.8  per  cent 
are  underweight. 

When  Alice  Minn  dispatched  a  boy 
for  a  centerpiece  of  chrysanthemums  for 
a  color  food  picture,  the  clerk  at  the 
florist  told  the  messenger  they'd  have  to 
send  out  for  them.  "Chrysanthemums  are 
one  flower  we  don't  carry,"  she  informed 
the  young  man.  "Our  manager  is  allergic 
to  them." 


Louise  Itenjuinin  had  an  appoint- 
ment with  .John  Kiei  an  at  his  home, 
which  happens  to  be  way,  way  up- 
town, at  the  far  upper  tip  of  the  city. 
She  phoned  to  ask  him  how  to  get  there, 
saying  that  she  planned  to  take  a  taxi 
from  the  Workshop,  a  plan  which  the 
famous  answer  man  deplored  as  highly 
extravagant,  urging  her  to  take  the  sub- 


EUROPEAN 


Economy-minded  John  Kieran. 

way  instead,  even  though  they'd  raised 
the  fare.  "Why,  do  you  realize,"  he  told 
Mrs.  B.,  whose  magazine  must  spend 
half  a  million  a  year  on  travel  expenses, 
"a  taxi  would  cost  you  $2.85 — and 
would  the  Journal  stand  for  that?" 

A  colleague  came  upon  -lolin 
WVrn«»r«  our  copy  editor,  hehind  his 
high  wall  of  reference  books,  as  he  was 
making  a  final  checkup  on  the  manu- 
script of  1'ornelia  Otis  Skinner's 
I  amilv  Circle,  which  you'll  find  on 
page  36.  Seems  in  verifying  state- 
ments of  fact  in  the  manuscript  he'd 
used  almost  thirty  books,  including 
\\  ho's  \\  ho  in  America,  Who's  V  h<> 
(international),  Who's  Who  in  the 
Theatre-.  Encyclopaedia  Britannica. 
\\  orld  Almanac,  Postal  Guide,  Shake- 
speare, the  Bible.  Dictionary  of  Amer- 
ican Biography.  Century  Cvelopediaof 
Names,  Cumulative  Book  Index,  Web- 
ster's International  Dictionary  and  a 
French  dictionary.  Asked  how  many 
serious  errors  he  found  in  the  copy, 
-John  replied,  "Only  two.  But  when 
Miss  Skinner  was  queried  about  them, 
she  dug  hack  into  her  father's  scrap- 
hook,  and  what  do  you  thinkl'  .  .  .  V\  <- 
found  th«-  reference  books  were  wrong."" 


'QCts bringing  the  wherewithal  to  get  to  Qteno,"  ^Willie  gloat 


35 


Sfn  'Willies  world  there  was  only  one  way  to  do  things— the  easy  way. 
Ohe  Journal's  Coni£lete=in=one=issue  J(ovel  SBy  Charlotte  Armstrong 


ILLUSTRATED       BY        AL       PARKER 


IT  was  deep  summer.  The  great  window,  the  wall  of 
glass,  caught  and  framed  its  picture.  Far  off,  the 
soft  Connecticut  hills  rolled  in  a  heat  haze. 
Nearer,  the  old  meadows,  the  weed-grown  fields, 
haked  and  ■  burned  yellow.  And  asymmetrically 
across  the  foreground  the  pin  oak  on  the  terrace 
threw  a  lacy  drapery  of  cut  green  leaves. 

Inside,  the  room  was  both  bright  and  cool.  A 
flower-and-vine  border,  painted  in  naive  blues  and 
reds  and  yellows,  ran  whimsically  under  the  rafters 
on  the  white  plaster  walls.  Yet  the  straw-colored  mat- 
ting on  the  floor,  the  whitewashed  fireplace,  the  large 
and  artful  simplicity  of  the  furniture  seemed  to  invite 
cool  air  and  encourage  it  to  move. 

Must  have  had  the  house  insulated,  thought  Roger 
Lane,  shifting  his  knees. 

Willie  said,  "Gin!" 

Willie  had  on  a  beautiful  pair  of  pale  green  slacks. 
She  was  wearing  her  harlequin  glasses  with  the  Kelly- 
green  frames  today.  Her  narrow  square-shouldered 
body  was  tossed  into  the  chair  any  old  way,  Willie's 
way,  and  one  long,  slim,  attractive  leg  was  thrown 
over  a  chair  arm  and  off  the  bare,  unblemished  foot 
her  fantastic  play  shoe  dangled. 

"Gol  fling  it,  Willie,"  said  Roger,  "you're  too 
smart!"  He  drank  down  what  was  left  in  his  glass  and 
looked  vaguely  back  of  him  toward  the  bar. 

"Yes,  I  know,"  said  Willie  Peterson,  yawning. 
"Too  smart.  Too  smart."  She  leaned  her  head  on  the 
chair  and  seemed  to  doze,  suddenly. 

Roger  looked  at  her  narrow,  clever  face,  her  thin 
hands  Lying  in  her  lap,  and  he  thought  that  even  with 
her  eyes  closed  the  mischief  wasn't  entirely  gone  out 
of  her.  Willie,  he  told  himself  again,  must  be  forty. 
Or  close  to  it.  Her  daughter,  Jan,  was  seventeen.  He 
thought,  vaguely,  But  it's  Saturday  afternoon.  He 
hadn't  meant  to  find  himself  sitting  indoors  in  Pete 
Peterson's  fancy  farmhouse,  playing  gin  rummy  with 
Willie.  Not  that  it  wasn't  wonderfully  pleasant  .  .  . 
cool  .   .   .   lazy. 

Roger  shook  his  pale  head.  He  rose  and  drifted 
with  his  customary  slow  and  weary  air  to  the  bar. 


"Am  I  keeping  you  up,  Mrs.  Peterson,  ma'am?"  he 
said  amiably.  "Just  for  that  you  can  whistle  for  your 
fifty  cents  I  owe  you." 

Willie,  with  her  eyes  closed,  whistled.  So  he  dug  a 
fifty-cent  piece  from  his  pocket  and  threw  it  at  her  and 
she  lifted  her  lids  at  the  last  possible  moment  and 
caught  it.  She  bit  it.  She  said,  "Thanks."  She  put 
it  somewhere  in  the  green  pants.  She  reached  for  a 
snarl  of  yellow  yarn.  . 

Roger  mixed  a  drink,  grinning  to  himself.  Willie 
Peterson  was  something.  He  admired  her.  She  was 
all  the  time  so  darned  amusing.  "Say,"  he  asked, 
"what's  that  thing  you're  all  the  time  knitting?" 

"Crocheting,  my  ignorant  pet.  Known  as  a  fasci- 
nator." She  put  the  yellow  stuff  over  her  head  and 
her  green  eyes,  behind  the  glasses,  mocked  at  herself 
and  everything. 

"Who  you  going  to  fascinate  in  that  thing?" 

"Myself,  darling.  It's  all  done  with  mirrors.  .  .  . 
Mix  me  one,  Roger." 

He  peered  into  the  ice  bucket.  "No  more  ice.  Shall 
I  ring  a  bell,  or  what?" 

"Dingle  the  dangle."  She  made  her  hand  wag  on  a 
limp  wrist. 

"The  h'm?  Oh."  Roger  found  the  little  bell  and 
rang  it.  "What  happens  now?" 

"A  genie  appears,"  said  Willie. 

Roger's  mouth — Willie  was  always  just  a  little  too 
'  swift  for  him — fell  gently  open.  The  woman  who 
came  from  the  kitchen  to  answer  the  bell  was  big- 
boned,  flat-chested,  long-lipped.  Everything  about 
her — her  skin,  her  graying  hair,  her  decent  cotton 
dress,  everything  except  her  bright  blue  eyes- 
seemed  to  have  faded  in  many  washings,  as  if  a  fierce 
cleanliness  had  left  her  immaculate  and  pale. 

"Rang  the  bell,  didn't  you?"  she  said  in  a  flat,  ac- 
cusing twang. 

"Oh,  yes,  Mrs.  Hall.  May  we  have  more  ice, 
please?" 

Mrs.  Hall  looked  skeptically  into  the  ice  bucket. 
"Guess  so."  She  picked  it  up.  "I'd  like  to  know  how 
many's  going  to  be  for  supper."    (Continued  on  Page  162) 


"Sorry  'Very  sorry,"  said  Qete,  in  a  miasma  of  shame. 
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After  watching  Cornelia  in  a  children's  play,  Otis  Skinner  turned  to  her  mother.  "Well,  Maud, 
site  has  no  talent    thank  God!"  Later  he  led  Cornelia  to  the  footlights  for  a  bote  on  Broadway. 
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A  successful  theatrical  family,  the  Skinnei 
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1IK  tracks  of  the  Northern   Missouri  sprawl  across  the  sun- 
baked  surface  of  that  midmost  of  Midwestern  states,  reaching 
out  in  one  direction  for  the  borders  of  Iowa  and  in  another 
venturing  onto  the  prairies  of  Kansas.  Some  fifty  miles      Lo      * 


north    of  Jefferson    City    the    roadbed    branches    apart    at    a 
junction  in  the  heart  of  Daniel  Boone's  old  territory  and  just  west 
of  the  country  of  Mark  Twain's  boyhood.   And  at  this  junction 
there  has  grown  up  a  town  named  Moberly.  During  the  '70's  and 
'80's  it  was  little  more  than  an  overgrown  railroad  settlement  whose 
chief  activities   centered   about    roundhouses  and   clanging  repair 
shops.  Life  was  regulated  by  whistles  and  people  set  their  watches  by 
the  thundering  passage  of  the  St.  Louis  express  or  the  Chicago  fast 
ht. 
In  1876,  a  very  young  couple  stood  inspecting  with  pride  the  ex- 
ation  and  rough  superstructure  of  a  frame  house  which  was  being 
t  on  one  of  the  town's  choice  sites.  It  was  choice  because  it 
bordered  on  the  tracks,  an  elegant  advantage.  The  back  yard  was 
walled  at  one  end  by  the  cinder  bank  of  the  roadbed,  and  a  path 


grew 


ich  in  everything  but  money. 


led  directly  into  the  side  door  of  the  station.  All  this  was  to  be 
of  considerable  convenience  for  the  young  man,  who  was 
stationmaster  and  chief  train  dispatcher  for  Moberly  and  the 
vicinity. 
The  day  the  young  couple  went  to  inspect  the  excavation  was  a 
Sunday.  Trotting  beside  them  was  two-year-old  Maud,  in  her  best 
plaid  frock  trimmed  with  rows  of  white  rickrack,  her  legs  in  red- 
wool  stockings  bulging  out  over  the  patent-leather  tops  of  high 
button  shoes  recently  arrived  from  Kansas  City.  Even  as  a  tiny 
creature,  she  had  the  quality  of  loveliness.  Her  bright  eyes  were 
flecked  with  so  many  pigments,  one  had  to  be  at  a  fair  distance  to 
realize  they  were  lightish  brown.  Her  skin  was  clear  and  fair,  the 
sort  in  which  color  came  and  went  easily.  Her  hair  was  chestnut- 
colored.  At  this  period,  the  back  portion  had  been  pulled  painfully 
off  her  small  shell-like  ears  in  two  stiff  pigtails,  while  the  front  had 
been  home-clipped  in  a  fashionable  "fringe." 
William  Durbin,  my  grandfather,  was  tall,  handsome  and  of  a 
definite  distinction,  accentuated  by  the  fact  that  he  walked  with  a 
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Otis  Skinner  in  Cock  o'  the  Walk. 


cane.  For  a  long  time  very  few  people,  including  his  children,  knew  that 
he  had  a  wooden  leg.  He  was  a  native  son,  his  grandfather  having  heen 
one  of  the  early  pioneers  to  set  forth  from  Maryland  and  settle  in  the 
wilderness.  William  Durhin  was  a  smart  young  man,  witty,  charming 
and  clever.  When  he  was  nineteen,  he  got  a  joh  with  the  railroad  and 
was  sent  to  Moherly,  where  his  popularity  was  instantaneous.  In  no 
lime  at  all  he  was  elected  mayor. 

\\  illi  him  to  Moherly  had  come  my  grandmother,  harely  sixteen  when 
he  married  her.  She  was  a  gentle  person,  shy,  plump  and  pretty.  She 
always  called  my  grandfather  "Mr.  Durhin,"  not  "Will"  or  even 
William,"  and  certainly  never  anything  so  shameless  as  "dear."  It  was 
only  in  later  years,  when  the  birth  of  eight  children  had  given  her  ample 
excuse  for  such  audacitv,  that  she 
made  so  hold  as  to  call  him  "Dad." 

The  frame  house  beside  the  rail- 
road tracks  was  regarded  by  (lie 
eommunily  as  a  triumph  of  taste.  The 
front  door,  made  distinguished  by  a 
panel  of  ground  glass,  led  into  a  vesti- 
bule through  which  one  emerged  into 
a  hallway  tiled  with  black-and-white 
linoleum  squares  meant  to  be  a  dead 
ringer  for  marble.  The  parlor  was  so 
elegant  it  was  used  only  for  gala 
events — Christmas,  New  Year's  or 
funerals. 

The  family  moved  in  and  began 
the  business  of  lilting  the  homestead 
al  I  he  rale  of  a  new  baby  almost  every 
twelve  months.  From  her  earliest 
school  days  Maud  was  a  leader — 
although  thai  word  is  misleading  be- 
cause it  implies  aggressiveness.  For 
she  led,  she  conquered  and  she  ruled 
through  charm.  She  simply  and  com- 
pletely enchanted  her  companions  so 
that  they  were  only  loo  pleased  to 
submit  to  whatever  she  might  sug- 
gest. Moreo\  er.  she  could  make  up  all 
manner  of  original  and  lovel)  games. 
The  flair  for  acting  was  in  her  veins 
and  she  got  up  private  theatricals: 
sketches  she  wrote  herself  based  on 
historical  incidents  out  of  McGuffey's 
Reader,  or  dramatizations  of  Mar- 
mion  and  Excelsior,  which  she  and 
her  playmates  acted  out.  Perform- 
ances took  place  in  the  Durhin  barn. 
The  hayloft  was  the  undisputed  Lodge 
House  for  the  leading  grammar-school 
-et.  and  Maud  was  Grand  Master. 

Wonderful  things  happened  in  that 
hayloft,  pointing  to  a  lime  when  my 

mother's  talent  was  to  be  recognized  by  more  mature  admirers.  One 
of  the  lir-l  to  appreciate  her  qualities  was  her  cousin,  May  Franklin. 
She  it  was  who  paid  lor  Maud  to  go  to  St.  Louis  for  a  number  of  months, 
live  with  relatives  and  study  '"elocution,  deportment  and  oratory"  with 
a  certain  Professor  McDowell. 

By  then,  she  was  a  girl  of  seventeen,  full  of  youthful  and  earnest  am- 
bition. Avid  to  know  all  she  could  about  literature,  history  and  drama. 
she  haunted  museums  and  libraries.  And  of  course  she  bought  gallery 
seats  for  every  show  that  came  during  those  weeks  to  St.  Louis,  for  she 
knew  beyond  the  shadow  of  a  doubt  that  she  wanted  to  go  on  the  stage. 

Those  intoxicating  days  came  to  a  close  and  Maud  returned  to 
Moherly  and  the  family  situation,  which  was  critical.  William  Durhin 
had  lost  his  position  with  the  railroad  and  there  bad  followed  uneasy 
times  of  going  from  place  to  place,  from  job  to  job,  none  of  which  ever 
lasted  for  more  than  a  few  months.  But  something  unusually  promising 
had  turned  up  in  La  Grande,  Oregon,  and  out  they  journeyed,  bag  ami 
baggage  in  a  cluttered  day  coach,  to  a  bleak  land  where  they  knew  no 
living  soul.  This  was  the  worst  year  of  all.  The  winter  was  one  of  the 


coldest  on  record  for  the  Northwest.  There  were  days  when  the  family 
had  little  fuel  and  no  food.  It  was  during  this  winter  in  Oregon  that  Maud 
started  taking  matters  into  her  own  young  hands.  The  father  had  disap- 
peared, leaving  them  stranded,  and  something  had  to  be  done.  Maud 
was  shy  to  a  degree,  but  she  was  also  desperate.  She  became  a  sort  of 
professional  social  organizer.  For  modest  fees,  she  arranged  parties, 
dances  and  charity  benefits,  and  whenever  she  could,  hired  herself  out  as 
professional  entertainer  to  oblige  with  an  evening  of  recitation  in  the 
plush  homes  of  wealthy  lumber  folk.  Off  the  pittances  she  made,  the 
family  was  able  to  eke  out  a  year's  existence. 

In  the  spring,  William  Durbin  sent  word  that  he  had  found  work 
in  Denver,   where  his  sister  lived.  Once  again  the  family  packed  up 

their  dwindling  belongings  and  made 
another  long  and  miserably  un- 
comfortable trip  to  settle  in  an  un- 
familiar locale. 

In  the  early  '90's,  "The  Queen 
City  of  the  Plains"  was  a  town  of 
elegance.  Italian  villas  and  brown- 
stone  mansions  rose  beside  ram- 
shackle cassino  cribs  and  gaudy  sa- 
loons with  silver  dollars  embedded  in 
tiled  floors. 

Life  for  the  Durbins  was  pleasantly 
exciting.  Their  father's  moderately 
well-to-do  and  highly  respectable 
sister,  Aunt  Mag,  saw  to  it  that  they 
met  the  right  people,  and  Maud, 
through  winning  a  number  of  scholar- 
ships, was  able  to  attend  Wolf  Hall, 
a  fashionable  establishment  which 
specialized  in  "finishing"  young  la- 
dies. She  still  dreamed  of  going  on 
the  stage. 
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BY  I'HIIUim  OTIS  SKINNER 

"Say,  ma"  the  little  boy 

asked,  "what's  an  Otis  Skinner?77 

7  dunno,  son,77  his  mother  serenely 

replied.    "Probably  it  is  some  new 

kind  of  farm  machinery.7' 


In  1893  Helena  Modjeska  brought 
her  repertory  company  to  the  Tabor 
Grand.  Maud  scrimped  enough  to  pay 
for  a  gallery  seat  for  As  You  Like  It, 
and  absorbed  with  breathless  eager- 
ness every  word  and  gesture  of  the 
lovel)  Pole's  joyous  and  poetic  Rosa- 
lind. She  also  managed  to  pay  for 
standing  room  for  a  matinee  of  Ca- 
mille,  although  she  kept  quiet  about 
that.  The  Dumas  classic  was  still 
looked  upon  as  extremely  daring,  and 
Modjeska  had  received  considerable 
criticism  for  portraying  that  alluring 
creature. 

Maud  was  carried  away  by  the 
beauty  and  perfection  of  Modjeska's 
artistry.  She  hung  about  the  stage 
door  and  haunted  the  pavement  outside  the  Windsor,  hoping  for  a 
glimpse  of  her  idol.  One  afternoon  she  took  her  courage  in  hand,  walked 
into  the  hotel  and  bravely  asked  the  clerk  to  send  up  to  Modjeska  her 
calling  card,  on  which  was  scribbled  a  palpitating  request  for  an  inter- 
\  iew .  Possibly  there  was  something  about  the  earnestness  of  the  message 
that  appealed  to  the  woman's  gracious  nature;  possibly  it  was  because 
the  weather  was  stormy  and  she  could  not  go  out  for  her  customary  long 
walk.  Scarcely  able  to  believe  her  ears,  Maud  heard  the  bellboy  sav  that 
Madame  would  receive  her.  With  racing  heart  she  walked  down  the 
carpeted  corridor.  Her  knees  nearly  buckled  completely  beneath  her 
w  lien  a  maid  let  her  into  a  room  and  she  got  her  first  glimpse  of  the  diva. 
Dressed  in  a  lacy  tea  gown,  the  great  lady  was  reclining  on  a  chaise 
longue,  smoking  a  cigarette! 

Modjeska  noticed  the  girl's  astonishment,  smiled  and  said  in  her  beguil- 
ing accent,  "You  have  never  before  seen  a  lady  with  a  cigarette?" 
"I've  never  even  seen  a  cigarette!"  came  the  blurted  reply. 
So  now   you  have,"  said  Modjeska.    "In  my  country  we  have  the 
sa\ing,  'One  breaks  bread  with  an  Arab  and  (Continued  on  Page  74) 
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By  LIONEL  WIGGAM 


TED   CHARTERIS  was  happy.   A  good,   warm   glow   ex- 
panded pleasurably  inside  him,  nor  was  he  drunk.  The 
fact  was  he  liked  everything.  He  liked  his  joh,  he  liked 
this  town,  and  he  liked  these  people— even  the  ones 
who  were  getting  a  little  plastered  and  talking  too  loud. 
.  Only  one  thing  was  missing,  and  that  was  love'.    In  time, 
Ted  supposed,. that  would  come  too.  Meanwhile;  .he  wasn't 
worrying.   .  -.         .-.'«'.- 

1 1  was  his  first  dance  at  the- country  eluh,  and  he'd  thought 
this  would  probably  be  the  letdown,  the' disillusion.  In  two 
weeks  the  place  had  charmed  him  more  and  more.  There  had 
never  been  such  kind  people,  nor  such  engaging  ones.  They 
.all  se.„„, I  determined  to  sell  him  both  on  their  community 
and  on  themselves,  to  put  at  his  disposal  their  good  will, 
•  their  business,  'even  their'  wives  and  daughters— in  a  nice 
.Way,'  of  course.     •  '■:.'.■' 

[So  God. bless  suburbia,   Ted- thought  happily!    And  who-' 
ever  thought  he'd  .turn  out  a  provincial?  Well,  it's  growing 
up,  he  assured  himself;  the.  war  and  then  knocking  about 
New.  York 'makes  you,  appreciate   simple  things.    Happy 
people,  arid; toellrfed  peopU;  smug  people,  too,  maybe,  but 
kind  and  friendly.  .Ted  liked  them. 
' '\\  hal  are  you  looking  So  cheerful  about?" 
''Counting  my  blessings,"   Ted    looked  at  the  girl 
'  beside  him  and  smiled,  "You're,  one,  you  know.'-' 


"A  blessing?"  the  girl  asked.  "Lovely!  How  come,  Ted  ?" 
"Well,  because  you've  got  shoulders  like  that  and  let 
people  see  them.  It's  awfully  nice  of  you." 
'^  Polly  Morrison  -turned  his  gaze  skeptically  and  said, 
"Are  you  making  fun  of  my  freckles  again'''" 
"No." 

She  grimaced,  but  her  homely  little  face  shone  with 
pleasure.  "Then  I  should  have  blushed  and  simpered  and 
said,  'How  you  go  on,'  On  my  tombstone  they'll  put,  'Here 
lies  Polly  Morrison,  who  always  missed  her  cue.'  Are  you 
getting  tight,  by  any  chance?" 

"And  please,"  implored  Ted,  "don't  ever  blush  and 
simper."  He  stood  up.  "Will  you  risk  this  rumba  with  me? 
As  a  matter  of  fact,  one  thing  I  can  do  with  my  bad  leg  is 
rumba." 

"I  know;  I  saw  you  with  Mrs.  Riley.  It  gives  you  a  very 
complex  rhythm.  Sort  of  sensuous." 

He'd  been  touchy  about  that  leg  for  a  while.  And  he'd 
never  been  swimming  with  it,  even  after  all  this  time;  he 
still  couldn't  bring  himself  to  expose  the  thing,  to  have 
people  look  and  then  look  quickly  away.  But  here  in 
Arden  he  felt  he'd  even  be  doing  that,  come  summer. 
And. Polly  Morrison,  whose  instincts  were  unfailing, 
would  probably  gaze  right  at  it  and  observe,  "Well, 

it's  nice  that  shrapnel  (Continued  on  Page  148) 


TED.  COULD  READ  ALL  THE  SIGNS,  EXCEPT 


THE  ONE  THAT  SAID  "STOP! 
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Should  Religion  be 
Taught  in  Our  Schools? 

The  huh* i  important  uuvstion  in  puhlir  vdnratian  iras 
plarvd  hvfarr  the  pvaplo  trhrn  thv  Saprrniv  Court  dvridvd 
in  farar  at tin  athristir  plaintiff.     *     Itu  Christian  Haass 


Wll  \T  place,  if  any,  should  the  teaching  of  religion  have  in  our  public 
schools?  This  problem  has  been  forced  upon  us  in  an  acute  form  by  the  re- 
cent decision  of  the  Supreme  Court  in  the  now  famous  suit  brought  by 
Vashti  McCollum  against  the  board  of  education  in  Champaign,  Illinois. 

We  must  review  briefly  what  the  board  of  education  in  Champaign  had  been 
doing  and  the  reasons  why  Mrs.  McCollum  sued  to  have  it  discontinued.  In  1940 
the  board  of  education  had  approved  the  so-called  "released-time"  program  for 
leaching  religion  in  public  schools.  Released-time  programs  had  been  inaugu- 
rated in  1914  in  Cary,  Indiana,  as  part  of  the  Gary  Plan,  and  had  spread  to 
school  systems  throughout  the  country  until  by  1948  they  had  been  adopted  by 
2200  communities  and  involved  2,000,000  pupils.  "Released  time"  is  a  plan  by 
which  the  school  co-operates  with  a  voluntary  association  of  the  various  reli- 
gious groups  in  a  community.  At  the  request  of  the  parents  of  any  pupil  he  is 
"released,"  usually  for  one  period  a  week,  during  which  he  receives  instruction 
from  a  qualified  teacher  of  his  own  religion  at  no  cost  to  the  school. 

Vashti  McCollum  is  an  avowed  atheist,  as  she  has  every  right  to  be.  Her  com- 
plaints against  the  Champaign  schools  were  many  and  varied.  She  not  only  asked 
the  Court  to  end  "released  time";  she  asked  it  to  bar  every  form  of  teaching  that 
recognizes  that  there  is  a  God.  She  alleged  as  an  invasion  of  her  rights  having 
pupils  re<  in*  such  statements  as  "The  Lord  is  my  shepherd;  I  shall  not  want." 
She  objected,  among  other  things,  to  having  the  Bible  called  the  word  of  God. 

All  the  Justices  probably  agreed  that  her  complaints  "demanded  more  than  the 
plaintiff  was  entitled  to  have  granted."  They  failed,  however,  to  indicate  the  na- 
ture of  the  grievances  which  the  Court  could  consider,  and  granted  Vashti  Mc- 
Collum's  petition  that  they  order  the  board  of  education  to  prohibit  "all  instruc- 
tion  in,  and  teaching  of,  all  religious  education  in  Champaign  District  No.  71." 

When  we  ask  how  will  this  affect  the  schools,  there  is  an  incidental  conse- 
quence which  should  be  mentioned.  Most  Americans  realize  that  our  public- 
school  system  is  decentralized;  that  it  has  allowed  states  and  communities  con- 
siderable  freedom  to  meet  their  own  local  needs.  It  is  true  that  the  relative  pov- 
erty of  some  of  our  states  has  made  it  impossible  for  them  to  offer  adequate  op- 
portunities to  their  young  people.  Nearly  all  educators  agree  that  the  Federal 
Government  should  step  in  here  and  correct  such  inequalities  by  means  of  Fed- 
eral grants.  Unlike  most  European  governments,  however,  we  have  never  had  a 
Ministry  of  Public  Instruction  which  fixes  courses  of  study,  sets  examinations 
and  determines  our  country's  educational  policy.  We  do  have  a  Federal  Com- 
missioner of  Education  whose  functions  are  advisory.  There  are  zealots  in  edu- 
cation as  there  are  in  religion  and  in  politics.  Occasionally  one  of  them  feels 
that  a  certain  textbook  or  method  of  teaching  is  perfect  and  that  there  "ought 
a  law  'to  impose  it  upon  every  school.  To  such  zealots  our  former  commis- 
genial  John   W.  Studebaker,  was  in  the  habit  of  replying,  "In  this 
we  have  only  a  commissioner,  not  a  commissar  of  education."  We  are, 
mrse,  very  far  from  the  commissar  stage. 

however,  true  that  for  the  past  tw  enty-five  years,  in  a  series  of  decisions, 
the  Court  has  extended  Federal  control  into  fields  (Continued  on  Page  266) 


JEAN  BAPT1STE  MMILLE  COROT 

1796-1875 

Corot's  feeling  for  landscape  was  almost 
religion,   it    its  intensity.  He  was  an 
impassioned  observer  of  the  lakes  and  forests 
surrounding  Paris;  and  when  during  the 
Franco-Prussian  War  the  advancing 
Germans  drove  him  hack  into  the  capital, 
he  gave  much  of  his  fortune  to  buy  cannons 
to  chase  the  invaders  out  of  the  forests 
of  Ville-d'Avray  and  Fonlainebleau.  War 
became  real  to  him  when  it  entered  his 
beloved  domain. 

But  even  Corot's  alertness  of  vision  was 
corrupted  by  the  bad  taste  of  the  time. 
People  were  not  interested  in  the  honesty  and 
intensity  of  observation  of  a  picture  like  the 
Forest  of  Fontainebleau.  They  wanted 
instead  the  romantic  sentiments  evoked  by 
twilight  glimpses  of  misty  valleys.  And  so 
the  firmly  drawn  and  clearly  articulated 
compositions  of  Corot's  youth  gradually 
dissolved  into  hazy  scenes,  with  a 
ubiquitous  boatman  in  a  red  cap  forever 
embarking  on  a  gray  lake.  As  such  paintings 
became  more  popular,  Corot's  style 
became  more  nebulous,  his  artistic 
personality  dimmer,  until  finally  any  forger  of 
ability  could  paint  the  same  scenes  equally 
well.  Hence  the  hundreds  of  spurious 
Corots,  imitations  often  almost  impossible 
to  tell  from  the  worst  of  the  originals. 

Yet  Corot  knew  that  he  would  be 
remembered  for  a  different  type  of  picture,  for 
the  paintings  he  did  for  his  own  pleasure 
and  sold  rarely  and  with  difficulty.  The 
Forest  of  Fontainebleau,  painted  between  1830 
and  1833,  is  such  a  pictvire;  but  in  one 
respect  it  is  exceptional — it  is  one  of  the  few 
early  paintings  to  have  been  bought 
during  the  artist's  life.  Ironically 
enough,  when  Corot,  in  his  old  age,  tried  to  buy 
back  this  landscape  to  present  it  to  the  Louvre 
as  one  of  his  major  achievements,  the  owner 
would  not  sell.  A  collector's  stubbornness, 
therefore,  has  resulted  in  Corot's  being  repre- 
sented in  the  National  Gallery  of  the 
United  States  by  a  painting  he  had  intended 
for  the  National  Gallery  of  France. 

—  JOHN   WALKER,    Chief  Curator,  Rational  Gallery  of  Art, 
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REPRODUCED    COURTESY    MRS.    C.    W.    i: 
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WITH  ME  MANUFACTURING  IT  AND  BELINDA  1  This  SIT 

SELLIN6.0UR  LITTLE  CANITf  BUSINESS  WiLlJuation  HAS 

SOON  BE  ON  A  MATRIMONIAL  BASlSTTpDSSieiL1T|es 


A>YII4»I»Y      \\   I  I  II      HALF      AN      EYE     (Ol    I   II     SEE     T  II  K      S  T II  A  >ti  E  It      WAS      WICKED. 


THAT     W  A  S      W  II  V      l.ll  AMIMOTIIIK      ASK  E  l»      II  I  M      IN. 


BV     JOEL     EARNEST 


^RANDMOTHER  RUDDYFUDDY  never  quite  forgave 
the  Philadelphia  Ledger  after   it  purchased   the 

J  old  North  American  and  discontinued  publish- 
ing Hairhreadth  Harry  and  Belinda,  the  Beauti- 
ful Boiler  Maker.  There  had  been  times  when  Grand- 
mother was  very  annoyed  with  Hairbreadth  Harry 
in  spite  of  his  manly  chest  and  his  carefully  brushed 
blond  pompadour,  but  every  Sunday  she  would 
turn  to  the  funny  papers  before  she  looked  at  any- 
thing else. 

Invariably  Belinda,  bound  hand  and  foot,  was  lying 
in  front  of  an  onrushing  railroad  train,  or,  gagged  and 
blindfolded,  was  inexorably  drawn  toward  a  huge  buzz 
saw,  while  the  villain,  Rudolph  Rassendale,  toyed  with 
his  black  mustache  and  demanded,  "Marry  me  or 
else."  Rudolph  was  tall  and  impeccably  clothed  in  top 
hat  and  swallow-tailed  coat.  He  had  a  high-bridged, 
imperious  nose  and  large  white  teeth  that  showed 
when  he  smiled. 

At  the  last  moment  Harry  always  saved  Belinda,  but 
Grandmother  felt  Harry  was  pretty  dumb  to  let  her 
get  into  the  mess  in  the  first  place.  Besides,  Harry 
never  paid  any  attention  to  Belinda  except  when  she 
needed  saving. 

Rudolph  Rassendale  certainly  had  more  gumption 
than  Harry,  and  sometimes  Grandmother  was  half 
sorry  he  never  got  the  girl.  However,  that  would  have 
been  vice  triumphing  over  virtue,  and  she  realized 
they  couldn't  do  that  because  it  wouldn't  be  true  to  life. 

After  the  passing  of  Harry  and  Belinda,  Grand- 
mother tried  Mutt  and  Jeff  for  a  time,  but  gave  them 
up  because  she  couldn't  stand  the  women  they  were 
always  chasing.  Later,  Orphan  Annie  held  her  interest 


until  Annie's  perpetual  righteousness  became  too 
strong.  Besides,  she  didn't  approve  of  Daddy  War- 
bucks'  continually  wandering  off  to  odd  parts  of  the 
world  without  providing  for  Annie,  especially  when 
Daddy  had  so  much  money.  Then  came  the  Martians 
and  the  rockets  and  the  space  ships,  and  Grand- 
mother's interest  in  the  funny  papers  revived. 

Grandmother  finished  washing  the  supper  dishes 
and  went  into  the  parlor  with  the  evening  paper.  In 
the  west  great  thunderclouds  boiled  and  rose  over  the 
setting  sun.  Heat  lightning  flickered,  and  from  time  to 
time  distant  thunder  roared.  Grandfather  and  Jacob 
Schusslich,  the  hired  man,  were  out  closing  up  the 
barn  and  putting  the  chickens  in  the  coop. 

Grandmother  sat  and  watched  the  approaching 
storm.  She  was  in  a  bad  humor.  Tomorrow  the  Ladies' 
Aid  Society  was  holding  a  cake  sale  and  bazaar  to  raise 
money  for  a  new  church  window,  and  the  storm  didn't 
look  as  if  it  would  blow  itself  out  by  then.  She  lifted 
the  paper  from  her  knees  and  turned  to  Brick  Brad- 
ford and  the  Space  Ship. 

Without  much  enthusiasm  she  saw  Brick  was  head- 
ing for  Uranus  in  a  race  with  the  Martians.  Grand- 
mother sighed.  While  she  knew  very  well  the  stars 
and  planets  were  other  worlds  and  that  space  wasn't 
just  filled  by  heaven  with  its  glittering  buildings  and 
golden  gates,  she  couldn't  get  used  to  the  idea  of 
Martians.  It  wasn't  like  the  old  days  of  Hairbreadth 
Harry  and  the  Beautiful  Belinda. 

Grandmother  let  the  paper  fall  on  her  knees  and 
stared  out  the  window.  Angry  yellow  light  lay  flat 
across  the  land.  The  two  tall  pines  in  the  front  yard 
were  etched  in  stark  and  (Continued  on  Page  223) 


ILLUSTRATED        BY        HARRY        ANDERSON 


"Why,"  she  thought  wi 
start,  "if  he  had  on  a  dress  suit,  he'd 
look  just  like  Rudolph  Rassendale." 
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EDICAL  science  of  late  years  has  accomplished  wonders  in  keeping 
ailing  people  alive,  so  that  your  expectancy  and  mine  is  consider- 
ably longer  than  it  would  have  been  a  generation  ago.  But  we  are 
..IX  learning  that  just  to  hold  death  off  a  few  years  more  is  not  enough. 
For  too  many,  the  extra  span  is  spent  in  illness  and  suffering.  Already 
chronic  disease  has  taken  tup  place  in  our  list  of  health  enemies.  It  is  tying 

up  more  and  more  hospital  beds,  mortgag- 
ing the  lives  of  more  and  more  of  the 
_,-*—  healthy  and  strong  to  care  for  men  and 

UlAS     isJ Ai  women  who,  at  best,  can  hope  only  to  lin- 

ger on  painfully — because  their  condition 
~f~:  4-  was  discovered  too  late  to  effect  a  cure. 

A.Wwl   W  /jJUi  VrfflUl  A  large  part  of  the  blame  for  the  above 

lies  in  the  fact  that  many  of  us  do  not  con- 
sult a  physician  until  symptoms  become 
marked — by  which  time  organs  may  be  ir- 
reparably damaged,  or  a  malignant  growth 
may  have  progressed  beyond  control. 

But  another  reason  is  that  the  "complete 
physical"  of  yesteryear,  the  annual  routine 
going-over  which  was  considered  at  that 
time,  and  rightly,  the  best  insurance  against  development  of  disease  or 
other  abnormal  conditions,  did  not  reveal  many  such  conditions  until 
they  had  reached  a  point  where  actual  damage  had  been  done,  damage 
which  in  some  instances  could  not  be  undone.  This  is  a  situation  the 
medical  profession  is  doing  its  utmost  to  set  right.  Your  doctor  isn't 
content  today  merely  to  add  years  to  your  life — years  which  may  be  a 
burden  to  you  as  well  as  to  your  loved  ones.  He  wants  to  put  life  into 
those  extra  years  his  skill  can  give  you,  vigor,  effectiveness,  the  capacity 
to  enjoy  yourself  and  to  be  a  useful  member  of  society. 

How?  By  heading  off  disease  before  it  can  do  lasting  harm,  or  even  be- 
fore it  can  make  its  appearance.  And  the  wonderfully  hopeful  side  of  the 
picture,  of  which  many  lay  persons  are  not  aware,  is  that  the  past  few 
years  have  put  at  his  disposal  a  host  of  new  tests,  apparatus  and  techniques 
which  equip  him,  as  doctors  were  never  equipped  before,  to  do  just  that. 
The  study  of  blood  alone  has  become  a  science  of  its  own.  Besides  the 
discovery  of  the  Rh  factor,  important  to  know  about  in  pregnancy  and  in 
giving  or  receiving  blood  transfusions,  one's  blood  in  many  instances  can 
be  made  to  reveal  a  great  deal  about  the  heart,  kidneys,  liver  and  pancreas 
(the  gland  whose  malfunctioning  causes  diabetes),  and  the  beginnings  of 
various  disease  processes,  before  the  organs  themselves  are  visibly  af- 
fected or  have  caused  much  discomfort. 

There  are  new  ways  of  analyzing  the  vaginal  secretions,  which  not  only 
help  give  an  accurate  check  on  the  way  the  reproductive  organs  are  func- 


tioning— a  matter  very  important  to  feminine  mental  state  and  efnciency- 
but  may  also  now  and  then  reveal  the  presence  of  unsuspected  malignant 
growths.  (It's  interesting  to  note,  in  this  connection,  that  research  experts 
are  trying  to  discover  a  test  for /jre-cancerous  conditions,  so  that  the  first 
cell  changes  may  be  detected  and  dealt  with  before  actual  malignancy  has 
developed  at  all.) 

Knowledge  has  increased  as  to  familial  tendencies  of  certain  diseases 
and  of  the  part  worry  or  unhappiness  can  play  in  producing  bodily  dis- 
orders— the  psychosomatics  we  are  hearing  so  much  about.  Much  more  is 
known  about  the  handicaps  imposed  upon  various  organs  by  faulty  diet. 
There  is  little  excuse  today,  therefore,  for  letting  any  avoidable  physi- 
cal condition  reach  a  point  where  it  causes  acute  misery  and  disablement, 
and  requires  drastic  medical  measures  for  relief.  Give  your  doctor  a 
chance  to  help  you  when  symptoms  first  appear.  And  better  yet,  establish 
the  habit  now  of  a  periodical  health  audit,  not  to  find  out  if  there  is 
something  wrong  with  you,  but  to  keep  something  from  getting  wrong. 
One  of  the  country's  best-known  doctors  takes  a  week  out  of  his  busy 
schedule  each  year  to  go  to  a  famous  clinic  and  submit  to  every  test  the 
specialists  there  consider  advisable.  He  feels  he  owes  largely  to  this  pre- 
caution the  fact  that  in  his  middle  sixties  he  can  work  as  hard  and  effi- 
ciently as  he  ever  did,  outdoing  and  outlasting  most  younger  men. 

The  important  point  is  that  a  "complete  physical"  today,  whether  at  a 
clinic  or  given  by  the  family  doctor,  is  something  very  different  from  what 
it  was  even  as  little  as  ten  years  ago.  One  physician,  with  a  notable  record 
for  clearing  up  baffling  conditions,  gives  a  full  half  day  to  the  examination 
of  each  new  patient,  and  will  not  prescribe  without  this. 

She  makes  a  full  family  record  with  regard  to  length  of  life  and  diseases 
from  which  parents  or  other  close  relatives  have  suffered;  a  complete 
health  history  of  the  patient.  Then  she  inquires  into  every  detail  of  the 
patient's  daily  life,  including  such  seemingly  trivial  items  as  what  foods 
and  how  much  of  each  are  eaten  at  every  meal,  amount  of  milk,  tea  and 

coffee  consumed  in  a  day  and 
amount  of  cream  and  sugar  used  in 
each  cup  of  beverage;  amount  of 
smoking;  average  number  of  alco- 
holic drinks  indulged  in;  sleep  hab- 
its; hours  and  conditions  of  work. 
Next  she  probes  into  the  domestic 
situation  and  emotional  life,  to  see 
if  there  is  present  any  of  the  kind  of 
mental  turmoil  which  sometimes 
shows  itself  in  psychosomatic  ways. 
By  the  time  she  begins  the  phys- 
ical examination,  therefore,   this 


doctor  is  armed  with  a  whole  battery  of  clues  as  to  what  might  be  amiss, 
and  better  yet,  with  exact  methods  for  finding  out  whether  the  clues  are 
true  or  false.  By  applying  the  appropriate  techniques,  she  has  been  able  to 
solve  many  a  long-standing  medical  mystery. 

One  man  came  to  her  because,  in  spite  of  long  medication  and  a  series 
of  operations,  he  was  feeling  increasingly  run-down  and  tired,  and  was  the 
victim  of  constantly  recurring  boils,  so  serious  that  they  required  hospi- 
talization and  surgery.  His  family  history  revealed  that  his  mother  was  a 
diabetic  who  had  been  on  insulin  for  twenty-five  years;  the  probe  of  his 
diet  disclosed  that  he  went  in  heavily  for  sweets,  sugars  and  fats — not  the 
best  idea  for  anyone  with  a  family  history  of  diabetes.  The  urine  was  free 
of  sugar — it  always  had  been,  the  patient  explained,  in  the  numerous 
physical  examinations  he  had  had  up  to  that  point. 
"Let's  do  a  blood  sugar,"  said  the  doctor. 

Analysis  of  the  blood,  taken  from  a  vein — the  blood-sugar  test — 
showed  far  too  high  a  level  of  sugar  for  safety,  but  as  yet  not  so  high  as  to 

require  insulin.  By  forgoing  starches 
and  sugars  and  building  up  his  depleted 
system  with  a  high-protein  diet,  this  man 
was  able  to  regain  health  and  efficiency 
with  a  minimum  of  medication.  Had  his 
doctor  been  forced  to  wait  until  sugar 
yULhl/^ (M)    'VJpiftl  showed  up  in  the  urine  before  definitely 

diagnosing  the  threat  of  diabetes,  he 
\vi  mlil  have  been  well  on  his  way  toward 
chronic  invalidism. 

The  skilled,  conscientious  doctor  will 
]Qjj\jY\H}/)     OlL&O  I  guide  his  examination  of  each  patient 

I  according  to  the  condition  he  finds.  How- 
ever, it  is  well  to  know  that  there  are 
various  things  that  should  be  looked  into 
beyond  the  glance  into  eyes,  ears,  throat  and  nostrils,  listening  to  heart 
and  lungs,  "palpating,"  or  feeling,  the  outlines  of  vital  organs  with  skilled 
fingers,  rectal  examination,  taking  the  blood  pressure,  a  blood  count  and 
testing  urine — the  usual  "complete  physical"  of  not  so  many  years  ago. 
A  number  of  tests  have  been  added  to  the  former  routine  health  audit, 
whether  you  have  symptoms  or  whether  you  haven't.  These  are: 

1.  More  complete  and  detailed  family  and  personal  history. 

2.  More  thorough  blood  examination,  covering  red-cell  count,  white- 
cell  count,  differential-cell  count  and  hemoglobin,  serological  test  for 
syphilis,  type  of  blood  or  blood  group  and  presence  or  absence  of  Rh  factor. 

3.  Blood  chemistry — a  complete  chemical  examination  of  the  blood. 
Deficiency  or  oversupply  of  some  constituent  or  other  often  gives  a  clue 
to  malfunctioning  of  a  gland  or  organ  which  seems  to  be  sound. 

4.  Test  of  heart  function,  by  taking  pulse  rates  before  and  after  stand- 
ard exercise. 

5.  Fluoroscope  of  heart,  to  see  its  outlines  and  dimensions;  or  an 
X  ray,  taken  at  some  distance  so  the  heart  size  will  be  shown  correctly. 

6.  Basal  metabolism,  which  checks  the  working  of  the  thyroid  gland, 
one  of  the  important  body  regulators. 

7 'and  8.  Last,  but  far  from  least,  liver-function  test  and  kidney- 
function  test.  Among  the  newer  techniques,  these  are  an  invaluable  help 
to  the  doctor  in  warding  off  conditions  that  lower  vitality  and  interfere 
with  enjoyment  of  life. 

Until  recently,  the  liver  has  received  little  attention  until  it  started 
making  serious  trouble.  Yet  it  is  one  of  the  most  important  organs  of  the 
body,  with  more  duties  to  perform  than  any  other.  Since  it  is  a  great 
manufacturing  center  and  storehouse,  any  defection  on  its  part  is  felt 
quickly  by  the  rest  of  the  organism.  To  name  just  a  few  of  its  jobs:  it 


regulates  the  level  of  sugar  in  the  blood;  forms  fibrinogen,  the  substance 
which  causes  the  blood  to  clot;  renders  various  toxic  substances  harm- 
less; governs  the  secretion  of  bile,  important  to  digestion;  breaks  down 
amino  acids  for  use  by  the  body;  stores  the  elements  which  govern 
formation  of  blood;  aids  in  the  building  of  hemoglobin;  and  destroys 
excess  sex  hormones  and  worn-out  red  blood  corpuscles. 

As  one  doctor  puts  it,  "Let  your  liver  go  on  the  blink,  and  all  h 

breaks  loose." 

Would  you  like  to  possess  a  good,  firm  skin,  healthy  color,  sparkling 
eyes,  not  only  throughout  youth  but  far  into  the  later  decades?  Then  keep 
tab  on  your  liver,  and  let  your  doctor  help  if  it  begins  to  fail.  The  Bron- 
sulphaleine  test  tells  him  how  your  liver  is  working.  A  dye  is  injected  into 
the  blood  stream,  and  the  degree  to  which  it  is  eliminated  by  the  liver  is  an 
indication  either  that  your  liver  is  hitting  on  all  cylinders,  or  of  the  extent 
to  which  it  is  impaired. 

Everyone  knows  the  important  part  played  by  the  kidneys  in  excreting 
poisons  from  the  body,  and  the  suffering  and  general  debility  that  follow 
when  they  fail  to  do  their  work.  The  kidney-function  test,  which  measures 
the  amount  of  urea  (a  waste  substance)  in  the  urine  against  the  amount  in 
the  blood,  now  tells  the  doctor  early  and  accurately  if  the  kidneys  need 
help,  whereas  tests  of  the  urine  alone  may  not  reveal  that  there  is 
trouble  until  it  is  well  advanced.  This  test  should  be  made  at  the  slight- 
est sign  of  trouble. 

If  everyone  had  these  two  tests  (liver  function  and  kidney  function), 
plus  X-ray  or  fluoroscope  examination  of  the  heart  before  any  symptoms  are 
felt,  unnecessary  deaths  and  chronic  illness  could  be  cut  inestimably.  (One 
leading  physician  puts  the  figure  at  50  per  cent.) 

For  what  if  your  doctor  discovers  that  there  is  malfunctioning  in  one 
of  these  vital  organs?  Medical  science  has  reached  such  a  point  that, 
caught  early  enough,  most  heart,  liver  and  kidney  conditions  can  be  cured 
entirely,  or  at  least  controlled  so  that  the  patient  can  lead  a  normal  life. 
The  old  bromide  still  holds  good:  that  nothing  insures  long  life  like 
mild  heart  trouble,  which  forces  its  possessor  to  eschew  the  strain  and 
overdoing  that  lead  many  husky  contemporaries  to  early  graves. 

If  your  liver  is  damaged,  your  doctor  can  prescribe  a  high-protein  diet 
of  lean  meat,  skim  milk,  dried  eggs,  cottage  cheese,  vegetables  and  fruit, 
with  a  minimum  of  fat  and  no  alcohol  until  the  damage  is  repaired.  Plenty 
of  carbohydrates  are  also  advised.  Reinforced  with  vitamin  B  in  the  form 

of  yeast,  desiccated  liver,  Methio- 
nine (an  amino-acid  preparation) 
and  Choline  (from  vitamin-B  com- 
plex) in  proper  quantities,  your  liver 
will  begin  to  come  back.  Each  year 
will  find  it  in  a  better  instead  of  a 
worse  condition,  with  a  consequent 
steady  improvement  in  your  appear- 
ance, health  and  general  outlook. 
When  the  kidneys  are  impaired, 
the  treatment  consists,  among  other 
things,  in  reducing  the  strain  on 
these  organs  to  as  great  an  extent  as 
I  possible.  This  involves  the  use  of  a 
I  well-balanced  diet,  a  reduction  of  the 
salt  content,  and  amounts  of  fluids  your  doctor  will  prescribe.  In  some 
types  of  kidney  disease,  it  is  important  to  supply  ample  protein  because  of 
the  loss  of  albumin,  a  protein  substance,  from  the  blood  to  the  kidneys. 
Knowing  the  weak  point  in  your  bodily  defenses  early  enough,  and  giv- 
ing it  the  protection  it  needs,  is  the  way  to  "live  forever,"  and  to  be  glad  of 

it  too.  (Continued  on  Page  244) 
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EXTERIOR  PHOTOS  BY  RICHARD  PRATT — J.  R.  JOHNSON.       INTERIORS  BY  WESLEY  BAL2-JOYCE,  INC, 


WOODSTOCK, 
VERMONT 


<jOu  tJiic/iar-d  CTyatt 

Architectural  Editor  of  the  Journal 

Wandering  through  Woodstock,  the  enchanted  visitor  comes 
to  the  conclusion  that  this  old  town,  so  clearly  well  to  do,  must 
thrive  on  its  charm  and  beauty  alone,  for  he  looks  iri  vain  for 
any  other  visible  means  of  support.  That  is  to  say,  there  are  no 
railroads,  and,  as  far  as  he  can  see,  no  factories;  the  air  of  the 
town  consequently  is  clear  and  quiet,  most  appropriate  to  the 
period  quality  of  the  place,  whose  appealing  old  houses  date 
from  the  early  part  of  the  past  century,  when  Vermont  was 
catching  up  architecturally  with  the  rest  of  the  young  republic. 

There  was  already  a  lot  of  local  wealth  in  Woodstock  back 
in  1786,  when  it  became  the  county  seat  of  Windsor  County, 
for  the  marble  and  granite  quarries  of  Vermont  were  being 
opened  and  Vermont  gorges  were  being  dammed  for  water 
power;  and  with  the  courts  and  county  offices  in  Woodstock, 
the  town  drew  in  quite  a  few  legal  lights  and  prosperous  oper- 
ators. This,  of  course,  accounts  for  the  substantial  character  of 
Woodstock  architecture  from  the  start,  while  the  quality  of  its 
design,  which  remained  re*markably  high  until  about  a  hundred 
years  ago,  and  has  been  a  good  influence  ever  since,  can  be  cred- 
ited to  the  carpenter  craftsmen  who  worked  their  way  inland 
"  from  places  like  Portsmouth  and  Boston,  where  they  had  learned 
their  trade  among  a  multitude  of  earlier  American  masterpieces. 

Now,  as  you  amble  under  the  elms  of  the  famous  Green,  and 
turn  the  corner  at  the  end  down  Elm  Street,  the  past  comes 
pleasantly  to  life,  and  you  feel  it  is  in  safe  hands  here  forever. 


■ 


Some  of  the  handsome  old  houses  that  add  charm  to  the  Woodstock  Green. 


The  early  Converse  house,  built  of  the  beautiful  Woodstock -made  brick. 


the  Johnson  house,  of  1809.  on  Elm  Street,  with  its  Ionic  porch,  you  see  the  lovely  tower  of  the  Old  White  Meeting  House. 
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THE 

LYMAN    MOWER 

HOUSE 


If  this  is  Woodstock's  most  impressive  house  today,  it  must 
have  seemed  doubly  so  when  Lyman  Mower  built  it  in  1823. 
Young  Lyman  picked  a  fitting  location  facing  the  Green  for  the 
elegant  mansion  he  had  in  his  mind,  then  gave  the  job  to  superla- 
tive workmen  who  drew  on  builders'  handbooks  of  the  day  for 
the  details  of  its  design.  There  was  wood  to  burn  in  Vermont, 
of  course,  but  Mower  had  his  heart  set  on  brick,  and  brick  the 
house  became,  of  bricks  made  locally,  whose  beautiful  tawny 
red  color  is  seldom  seen  elsewhere.  The  style  is  a  modified  Geor- 
gian now  known  as  Federal,  and  the  great  end  walls,  handsomely 
windowed  and  chimneyed,  give  the  house  an  almost  monu- 
mental appearance. 

An  episode  in  the  history  of  the  house  is  part  of  local  lore,  for 
when  a  native  of  the  town,  Frederick  Billings,  who  had  gone  to  Cali- 
fornia during  the  gold  rush  and  found  himself  a  multimillion- 
aire almost  overnight,  heard  that  his  parents  had  become  impover- 
ished and  were  in  debtors'  confinement  back  home,  he  returned 
at  once  and  bought  them  this,  the  finest  house  in  Woodstock. 

It  is  still  the  finest,  inside  as  well  as  out,  it  hav-      ^""  *    .  -  ,^> 
ing  had  the  good  fortune  to  be  acquired  recently 
by  Mr.  Lee  Anderson,  who,  though  not  a  native  of 
Woodstock,  has  feelingly  restored  and  furnished 
it  with  the  distinction  it  deserves,  as  you  can  see. 


Lyman  Mower  in  1823  built  himself  a  house  for  the  ages. 


Hay  don's  painting  of  young  J  ictoria  surreys  the  drawing  room  with  its  Kermanshah  rug,  satinwood  desk,  French  chairs,  and  early  pine  cabinet  in  the  corner. 
The  Chippendale  chair  and  Chinese  Chippendale  desk  are  library jeatures.  Dining  chairs  are  Hepplewhite;  table,  Sheraton;  mirror,  Chippendale. 


"  $fc 
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Ihnn-  the  Federal  porch*  a  Palladian  window  and  a  scroll-topped  dormer. 


THE 

WARREN-KIDDER 

HOUSE 


T 

A  his  house,  around  the  corner  from  the  Green, 
on  Elm  Street,  Mas  built  in  1807  by  Simon  Warren, 
descendants  of  whom  have  occupied  it  ever  since, 
through  four  generations,  a  record  characteristic  of 
Woodstock.  It  is  of  frame,  with  typical  New  England 
narrow  clapboards,  and  a  porch  in  the  Federal  style 
so  popular  when  the  house  was  put  up.  Certain  fanci- 
ful  touches,  like  the  scroll  of  the  central  dormer  and 
the  variturned  balusters  of  the  staircase,  give  the  im- 
pression that  the  carpenter  craftsmen  who  worked  on 
these  features  back  in  1807  must  have  enjoyed  their 
job.  And  the  house  has  remained  to  give  enjoyment  to 
everyone  who  passes  it  and  has  a  chance  to  look  inside; 
for  witbin,  quite  apart  from  the  staircase  that  marches 
up  in  three-tone  chords,  every  room  contains  dis- 
tinguished pieces  of  fine  old  furniture,  much  of  it  hav- 
ing been  handed  down  from  one  generation  of  thefam- 
ily  to  the  next  through  the  long  history  of  the  house. 


ieraton  fo^poster  with  opal-topped  canopy.  The  banquet  table  will  expand  from  four-person  to  sixteen-person  size 
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^^k  H  /■;»  does  (i  religious  •«'<•(  need  a  spe- 
cial country?  Knowing  that  you  have 
favored  tin-  partition  of  Palestine,  lam 
asking  why. 

I  favored  the  partition  of  Palestine,  first, 
because  no  better  plan  than  the  one  suggested 
by  the  majority  of  the  United  Nations  Coin- 
mission  was  presented  to  the  General  Assembly 
of  the  United  Nations  in  the  autumn  of  1947. 
Secondly,  because  it  seemed  to  me  that  Great 
Britain  and  the  United  States  had  allowed  the 
Jewish  people  to  make  many  sacrifices  under  the 
impression  that  they  were  building  up  a  country 
of  their  own. 

It  must  be  remembered  that  the  Jews  are  a 
race  as  well  as  a  religion.  It  is  true  that  many  of 
them  have  lived  in  many  countries  and  have  be- 
come citizens  of  many  countries,  but  there  still 
is  among  them  a  group  that  has  a  strong  sense 
of  racial  solidarity. 

At  the  time  of  the  Balfour  Declaration  we 
concurred  in  it,  and  it  was  not  only  agreed  that 
Palestine  should  be  a  national  home  for  the 
Jews,  but  negotiations  were  entered  into  by 
Doctor  Weizmann  and  the  Arabs,  in  which  they 
agreed.  Therefore  it  seemed  to  me  that  since  the 
British  mandate  had  permitted  hundreds  of 
thousands  of  people  to  settle  there,  many  of 
whom  in  developing  the  country  lost  their  lives 
just  as  some  of  our  early  settlers  did,  and  since 
there  had  been  a  number  of  commissions  which 
had  looked  into  it,  and  the  B^tish  had  never 
wished  to  follow  any  of  the  findings,  this  was  a 
final  appeal  to  the  United  Nations,  so  appar- 
ently we  had  to  accept  it.  I  still  think  carrying  it 
out  is  the  only  fair  thing,  and  not  in  any  way  un- 
fair to  the  Arabs.  They  have  not  developed  their 
country  and  are  a  nomadic  people  who  will  lose 
very  little  territory  and  who,  being  of  the  same 
race,  have  lived  side  by  side  with  the  Jews  in 
perfect  harmony  ever  since  the  original  agree- 
ment was  made.  They  are  not  being  maltreated, 
because  they  have  always  prospered  in  the  areas 
where  the  Jews  have  lived. 

There  is,  of  course,  religious  sentiment  about 
Jerusalem,  and  therefore  making  that  an  inter- 
national city  and  allowing  each  of  us,  whether 
Moslem,  Jew  or  Christian,  to  retain  rights  of 
worship  in  that  city  would  seem  to  be  com- 
pletely fair  to  everyone. 

^W  /    have    the    iirtul    liirliuif   of    being 

able  to  no  to  Calif  or  nia  for  my  vacation 
to  some  relatives  of  my  mother.  These 
people  are  Catholic,  and  I  am  High 
Church  of  England.  I  would  hate  to  miss 
church  when  I  am  on  my  vacation. 
Should  I  go  to  the  Catholic  church  with 
them,  and  say  nothing!'  I  have  never 
visited  relatives  and  don't  want  to  sl<irl 
€i  feud  for  nothing.  I  am  twenty-three 
years  old. 

If  your  relatives  live  in  a  city,  there  is  no  rea- 
son why  you  should  not  attend  your  own  church 
which  in  this  country  would  be  the  Episcopal 
Church.  If  you  will  be  living  in  some  area  where 
churches  arc-  difficult  to  reach,  and  the  rest  of 
the  family  drives  to  a  Catholic  church  and  there 
is  no  way  of  your  getting  to  your  own  church,  it 
is  purely  optional  whether  you  wish  to  go  with 
them  or  am  to  go  at  all.  No  one  will  be  offended 
if  you  say  you  prefer  to  go  to  your  own  church. 
At  twenty-three  you  arc  a  grown  person  and  not 
a  child. 

^^\I  would  like  to  know  the  reasons 
why  you  are  not  endorsing  Henry  Wal- 
lace as  a  third-party  candidate  for  the 
presidency. 

I  am  not  endorsing  Henry  Wallace  because  I 
do  not  believe  he  is  a  good  candidate.  The  third 
party,  as  I  see  it,  is  made  up  of  a  great  many 
good  people,  but  the  managing  group  is  influ- 
enced very  largely  by  communists.  The  good 

Letters  should  be  addressed  to  Mrs.  Roosevelt,  e/o 
the  Ladies'  Home  Joi  knai..  //  should  be  understood 
that  Mrs.  Roosevelt's  answers  reflect  only  her  own 
opiniom,  and  are  not  necessarily  the  opinions  of  the 
Editors  of  the  Jov  KN'AL. 


people  have  no  understanding  of  the  communist 
influence  or  the  effect  it  would  have  on  any 
party  in  power.  Any  candidate  for  the  presi- 
dency who  publicly  states  that  he  does  not  know 
what  the  foreign  policy  of  the  Communist  Party 
is  is  not  a  person  who  should  be  President. 

If  Mr.  Wallace  were  a  Democrat  and  running 
on  the  Democratic  ticket,  and  free  from  com- 
munist influence,  I  might  feel  differently  about 
him,  since  there  was  a  time  when  I  believed 
strongly  in  Henry  Wallace's  intelligence  and  in- 
tegrity. This  belief'has  been  somewhat  shaken 
by  this  campaign.  I  do  not  see  how  any  Amer- 
ican who  does  not  wish  to  see  communist  con- 
trol grow  in  this  country  can  support  this  third 
party. 


M  MINOR  ROOSEVELT 
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"Tell     me     frankly,    general,    do    you 
hink  I  ought  to  begin  saving  tin  foil?" 


Jlui 

if, 


iDo  you   approve  of  the  peacetime 
draft? 

At  the  present  time  I  do  because  conditions 
in  the  world  are  so  unsettled.  I  think  the  knowl- 
edge that  we  arc  willing  to  submit  to  military 
training  for  a  great  number  of  our  young  people 
will  undoubtedly  have  a  stabilizing  effect  in 
parts  of  the  world  where  a  threat  might  exist  to 
the  peace  of  the  world.  I  hope  very  much,  how- 
ever, that  we  will  bend  every  effort  to  build  up 
international  strength  in  the  United  Nations, 
and  that  as  soon  as  possible  not  only  the  peace- 
time draft  will  be  dropped,  but  general  dis- 
armament will  begin.  Joint  strength  acquired  by 
the  United  Nations,  when  it  is  strong  enough  to 
insure  the  peace  of  the  world,  whether  a  great 
or  a  small  nation  chooses  to  create  trouble,  is 
the  only  way  to  bring  about  national  disarma- 
ment and  leave  us  free  to  devote  our  resources 
to  social  developments  for  the  greater  happiness 
of  all  people. 


^^^  I  read  an  article  by  U  estbrook  Peg- 
ler  in  which  he  stated  that  Mr.  Roose- 
velt "signed  his  name  to  a  property  deed 
at  his  real-estate  promotion  at  Warm 
Springs,  Georgia,  forbidding  forever  the 
sale  of  his  land  to  any  Afro,  or  its  rental 
or  occupancy  by  any  such."  If  the  state- 
ment is  correct,  how  do  you  reconcile 
the  inconsistencies  of  the  Roosevelt 
family  in  relation  to  their  public  utter- 
ances and  private  actions? 

I  know  nothing  of  the  property  deeds  signed 
by  my  husband  in  Warm  Springs.  I  do  realize, 
however,  that  in  signing  a  deed  he  would  have 
been  obliged  to  conform  to  the  laws  of  the  state 
in  which  that  deed  was  signed.  If  the  state  of 
Georgia  has  any  such  laws  as  you  mention,  he 
would  have  been  obliged  to  sign  in  order  to  ob- 
tain the  land.  Since  the  property  passed  out  of 
my  husband's  hands  very  soon  after  he  acquired 
it,  as  he  sold  it  to  the  Foundation,  I  have  never 
heard  much  about  the  conditions  under  which 
■  the  land  was  acquired  or  sold. 

^^^  My  husband  and  I  have  been  mar- 
ried for  seven  years  and  only  recently 
learned  that  we  would  not  be  able  to 
have  a  family  of  our  own.  We  both  adore 
children  ami  decided  to  adopt  one.  To 
our  grea  t  disappoin  t  merit,  after  con  fad- 
ing several  societies  in  New  York,  we 
were  told  that  because  we  are  of  differ- 
ent faiths  we  cannot  adopt  a  child.  We 
are  hoping  this  law  does  not  exist  in 
every  state.  Do  you  know  if  there  is  any 
slate  where  we  can  ad'opt  a  child? 

I  do  not  know  what  the  laws  are  in  the  various 
states.  I  do  know  that  in  New  York  State  when 
children  need  care  outside  of  their  families,  they 
must  be  placed  with  persons  of  their  own  re- 
ligious faith.  This,  however,  undoubtedly  is  not 
the  law  ::i  every  state,  and  you  could  easily  find 
out  by  writing  to  the  secretary  of  state  in  any 
state  where  you  thought  of  trying  to  adopt  a 
child. 

it 

^^^I  atn  a  girl  fifteen,  antl  will  be  six- 
teen in  January.  My  nine-year-old 
brother  is  all  the  company  I  have.  There 
aren't  any  girls  my  age  living  in  this 
community.  Therefore,  lam  quite  lonely. 
There  is  a  boy  who  will  be  eighteen  next 
January.  Iff  are  quite  interested  in  each 
other.  He  is  a  very  nice  boy.  He  has  asked 
me  to  date  him  after  I  become  sixteen. 
My  grandmother  says  sixteen  is  too 
young.  Do  you  think  I  should  ask  my 
parents  to  let  me  have  dates  with  this 
boy  after  I  am  sixteen,  or  wait  until  I  be- 
come eighteen  in  hopes  of  finding  an- 
other boy  as  nice  as  he  is? 

I  think  your  grandmother  is  right.  At  six- 
teen it  would  be  a  mistake  to  date  one  boy  so 
much  that  you  do  not  see  other  boys.  Can  you 
see  this  boy  occasionally  and  go  out  with  other 
boys  too?  Sixteen  is  pretty  young  to  make  a  de- 
cision to  associate  exclusively  with  one  particu- 
lar boy. 


^D 


{Do  you  consider  your  work  with  the 
United  Nations  as  a  "sacrifice"?  If  so, 
what  would  you  rather  do  lhaiwJHiis? 

I  cannot  remember  saying  anything  which 
would  give  the  impression  that  I  consider  my 
work  with  the  United  Nations  a  sacrifice.  There 
are  times  when  that  work  does  entail  sacrifice 
of  time  and  comfort,  but  so  does  all  worth-while 
work.  I  consider  it  an  honor  to  be  allowed  to 
work  with  the  United  Nations;  to  have  the  con- 
fidence of  those  who  appoint  me  and  of  the 
majority  of  the  legislative  group  that  has  to 
ratify  the  appointment.  If  I  am  able  to  keep  the 
respect  and  good  will  of  those  with  whom  I 
work,  I  shall  be  extremely  grateful. 
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Enough  dishonest  ballots  can  defeat  the  man  you  want  for  President, 

and  the  policies  you  want  America  to  pursue,  unless  you  protect  your  vote. 

0$y  Oom  Sweeney  with  Robert  Cruise  IMcJK>anus 


IN  1946, 1  was  the  Republican  candidate  for  senator  from  West  Virginia. 
My  opponent  was  the  Democratic  incumbent,  Senator  Harley  M.  Kil- 
gore.  According  to  the  certified  returns,  I  was  defeated  by  a  plurality  of 
3534,  or  about  one  half  of  1  per  cent  of  all  the  votes  cast. 
My  friends  and  I  received  so  many  reports  of  irregularities  in  the  elec- 
tion that  we  determined  to  make  a  trial  investigation.  Choosing  at  ran- 
dom a  single  precinct,  we  mailed  515  letters,  first  class,  to  those  who  were 
supposed  to  have  voted  there,  according  to  the  testimony  of  the  pollbooks. 
Over  200  letters  came  back,  marked  "Unknown  at  this  address."  Further 
investigation  revealed  that  a  dozen  of  these  unknowns  were  registered 
from  a  vacant  lot.  One  was  dead.  Another  was  the  inmate  of  an  asylum. 
Scores  had  moved  to  New  York,  California  and  places  even  more  remote. 

The  result  of  these  and  other  discoveries  was  that  I  filed  a  claim  with 
the  United  States  Senate,  contesting  Senator  Kilgore's  right  to  his  seat. 
The  Senate  decided  to  investigate,  but  it  was  not  until  September,  1947, 
that  its  agents  arrived  in  West  Virginia.  As  I  write  this,  nearly  a  year  later, 
the  investigation  is  only  half  finished.  Memories  can  grow  cold  in  two 
years,  sometimes  with  outside  assistance. 

Meanwhile  Senator  Kilgore  has  been  casting  votes  and  playing  his  part 
in  shaping  national  legislation.  If  the  Federal  agents  fail  to  overtake  the 
evidence  that  was  everywhere  at  hand  two  years  ago,  he  will  remain  in 
Washington.  The  Republican  Senate  majority  is  very  narrow — only  three. 
A  death  or  two,  plus  a  couple  of  Democratic  victories  in  November,  could 
overturn  it.  That  means  that  if  we  elect  a  Republican  President,  he  could 
be  faced  with  a  hostile  Senate  the  day  he  took  office,  with  every  chair- 
manship of  every  committee  in  the  hands  of  the  party  opposing  him.  In 
this  crucial  moment  of  world  history,  that  could  be  tragic. 

But  it  would  be  quite  a  triumph,  wouldn't  it,  for  the  gamblers,  the  ex- 
bootleggers  and  the  jovial  political  gamesters  who  juggled  those  West  Vir- 
ginia returns?. 

Too  few  people  realize  that  election  frauds,  even  in  a  few  districts,  can 
have  the  most  far-reaching  consequences.  Too  few  realize  that  their  hon- 
est ballots — your  honest  ballots — may  be  canceled  completely  by  dishon- 
est ballots  cast  hundreds,  even  thousands  of  miles  away.  Enough  of  them 
can  defeat  the  man  you  want  for  President,  and  with  him  the  policies  you 
want  America  to  pursue. 

There  are  those  who  believe  that  the  presidency  actually  was  de- 
cided by  illegal  votes  in  the  Cleveland-Blaine  fight  of  1884.  Cleveland, 


the  Democrat,  won  that  fight  by  carrying  New  York  State  with  a  plurality 
of  only  1100.  Years  later  a  Tammany  Democratic  leader  was  convicted  of 
stealing  some  10,000  votes  in  that  1884  election.  That  was  more  than 
enough  to  put  Blaine  in  the  White  House. 

In  my  opinion,  it  is  absolutely  vital  to  our  democracy  that  we  learn  the 
facts  of  life  about  American  elections,  and  then  start  taking  steps  to  cor- 
rect what's  wrong.  That's  why  I  want  to  tell  you  my  story  and  give  my 
suggestions  as  to  what  should  be  done.  There's  nothing  unusual  in  what 
happened  to  me.  It's  happened  before  to  both  Republicans  and  Democrats. 
To  begin  with,  there  was  a  politicians'  election  law,  with  a  loophole  in  it 
big  enough  to  lasso  an  elephant.  There  were  incompetence,  negligence 
and  waste  of  manpower  at  the  polls.  There  were  forgery,  bribery  and 
fraud.  There  was  theft  of  public  records.  There  was  intimidation  of  bjonest 
officials.  There  was  intimidation,  as  well  as  downright  disfranchisement, 
of  honest  citizens.  There  were  gunplay  and  whisky.  There  was  violation  of 
the  law  by  those  whose  duty  it  is  to  see  that  the  law  is  enforced. 

Let's  start  with  West  Virginia's  ballot  itself.  It  is  so  arranged  that  the 
citizen  may  vote  a  whole  party  ticket  by  making  only  one  mark  at  the  top 
of  the  sheet.  This  is  a  very  handy  arrangement  for  those  who  buy  and 
sell  votes.  The  ignorant  citizen  willing  to  peddle  his  birthright  has  to 
make  only  one  motion  in  the  poll  booth.  If  he  had  to  seek  out  each  name 
on  the  ballot,  he  and  his  kind  might  often  vote  accidentally  for  good  and 
independent  citizens.  That  would  be  very  uncomfortable  for  those  who 
bribed  him  in  the  first  place. 

Now  let's  consider  our  permanent  registration  law,  which  went  into 
effect  in  1941.  Why  do  we — or  you — have  registration?  We  have  it  for 
one  reason,  and  only  one;  namely,  that  those  entitled  to  vote  may  be 
enrolled  before  election  day  and  identified  when  they  go  to  the  polls. 
If  it  does  not  fulfill  this  purpose,  it  is  worse  than  useless  and  becomes 
an  actual  aid  to  fraud,  paid  for  by  the  taxpayer. 

In  1946,  that  was  the  kind  of  registration  law  we  had  in  West  Virginia 
(it  has  been  amended  since).  That  is  the  kind  they  have  in  many  other 
states,  as  studies  of  the  National  Municipal  League  amply  demonstrate. 
Our  law  was  an  aid  to  fraud  because,  while  it  made  ample  provision  for 
getting  people  on  the  registration  lists,  it  made  no  provision  for  periodic 
checkups  to  get  them  off,  after  they  had  died  or  moved  away. 

Is  it  any  wonder  that  by  November,  1946,  our  pollbooks  were  loaded 
with  the  dead  and  the  departed?  Those  were  the       (Continued  on  Page  144) 
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IN  ONE  WAY.  IT  WAS  A  PRESENT  FOK  CATHY.   IT  WAS  ALSO,  FOR  EACH  OF 
THEM,  THE  MOST  IMPORTANT  GIFT  EVER  RECEIVER    •  RY  NEWLIN  R.WILDES 


N  her  way  back  to  the  house  she  saw  the  smal 
black  car,  and  went  over  to  it.  "Good  morning, 
Mr.  Maxwell,"  she  said,  smiling  at  him,  and  he 
said,  "Mornin',  Cathy.  Must  be  some  easier gettin' 
to  school,  now  that  spring's  here."  Mr.  Maxwell  was 
the  postman  and  her  friend.  He  had  gray  hair  and  his 
face  was  very  red,  with  deep  weathered  lines  around 
the  mouth  and  eyes.  He  gave  her  the  letters,  three  or 
lour  of  them,  and  the  paper. 

One  of  the  letters  was  light  blue,  very  light,  and  ad- 
dressed to  her  mother  in  a  big,  long,  scrawly  writing, 
w  ith  the  f's  crossed  at  queer  angles  and  the  i's  dotted 
with  little  circles.  It  was,  she  knew,  from  her  older 
sister  Sandra.  It  was  not,  usually,  good  news,  getting 
letters  from  Sandra.  It  meant  talks  about  money,  and 
arguments  between  her  mother  and  father.  Not  very 
pleasant  arguments  sometimes. 

She  put  the  mail  in  the  pocket  of  her  sheep-lined 
coat — it  was  still  cool  in  the  early  mornings — and 
went  on  up  to  the  house  for  breakfast.  Her  dungarees 
were  tight  and  a  little  short,  because  she  had  out- 
grown them,  really,  and  her  brown  hair  was  in  two 
tight  braids  down  her  back.  The  letter  had  made  her 
dark  eyes  bigger,  and  there  were  freckles  over  the 
stubby  button  of  her  nose.  Her  face  was  round  and 
she  was  not,  probably,  very  pretty,  but  you  could  not 


tell,  finally,  because  she  was  only  twelve  and,  her 
lather  said,  hadn't  settled  down  to  anything  yet.  He 
grinned  at  her  when  he  said  it.  Her  father  did  not  grin 
a  great  deal. 

It  was  ten  minutes  of  eight  when  she  got  into  the 
house,  and  her  father  was  just  finishing  breakfast,  his 
thick  shoulders  hunched  slightly  over  the  table,  and 
he  ate  without  saving  anything  or  looking  up.  His  hair 
was  quite  gray  just  over  his  ears,  and  his  face  was  big 
and  massive  and  getting  a  little  heavy.  He  had  been 
very  handsome  once — she  knew  that  from  his  pic- 
tures— and  perhaps  he  had  been  very  gay  too.  He  was 
smiling  differently  in  his  pictures.  But  that  had  been 
long  ago.  Verv  long  ago. 

"You'll  have  to  hurry,  Cathy,"  her  mother  said, 
coming  in  from  the  kitchen.  Her  mother  said  that 
every  school  morning.  Sometimes  she  forgot  and  said 
it  on  Saturdays  and  holidays  too.  It  was  just  a  habit. 

"There's  a  letter  from  Sandra,"  Cathy  said,  giving 
it  to  her  mother.  Her  father  looked  up  quickly  and 
then  back  again.  Her  mother  took  the  letter  and 
opened  it.  She  forgot  everything  else. 

Her  mother  was  very  proud  of  Sandra.  Very  proud 
and  very  jealous  of  the  chances  she  must  have. 
Chances  to  do  things,  to  go  places  and  to  meet  people. 
Sandra  was  twenty-two  (Continued  on  Page  126) 
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Fhe  TIMELESS  DRESS 


PHOTOGRAPH    BY    WILHELA    CUSHMAN 


in  gray  jersey 


A  timeless  fashion  is  one  that  is  not  overshadowed  by  the  coming  of  the  new.  It  is  distinguished, 
seasonless,  easy  to  change  with  accessories.  Timeless  fashions  are  the  underpinnings  of  the 
best  wardrobes  This  gray  jersey  dress  with  fan  pleats,  soft  shoulders,  v-neckline  and  push-up 
sleeves  is  particularly  right  this  season,  when  all  jerseys  and  gray  shades  have  a  special  impor- 
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|IE  LADY  AND  THE  TIGER 

.  .  .  a  fable  of  fashion 


Fashion  is  considerably  like  the  tiger — a  noble  beast  of  grace  and  burning  symmetry,  but  one 
that  needs  constant  stroking  behind  the  ears  by  every  lady  from  the  age  of  two  on. 

Somewhere  along  the  line,  some  women  tame  the  tiger.  Others  never  do.  It  isn't  easy,  nor 
does  once-tamed  mean  forever-tractable.  There  will  always  be  the  dress  you  can't  have,  the 
color  you  shouldn't  wear,  the  fashion  intended  for  somebody  else.  The  purely  Spartan  victory 
of  giving  up  these  things  is  not  enough,  and  imparts  no  glow  worth  mentioning.  It's  only 
when  you  discover  that  every  fashion  has  its  alternative — that  a  velvet  jacket  does  more  for 
some  women  than  silver  foxes — that  it's  easier  to  make  a  reputation  on  ""the  way  you  wear  it" 
than  how  much  you  paid  for  it  .  .  .  it's  only  then  that  your  complexes  fold  their  tents  and 
can't-haves  become  less  disturbing. 

Clothes  have  a  lifelong  connection  with  heartthrobs  and  heartaches,  with  dollar  bills  and 
crying  spells  and  peace  of  mind.  Above  all,  they  have  to  be  dealt  with  by  every  Adam's  Eve  in 
the  world.  The  women  who  do  it  best  regard  clothes  as  an  ingredient  of,  but  not  the  formula 
for,  success  or  happiness.  The  comings  and  goings  of  fashion  are  a  personal  interest,  one  of 
many,  but  not  a  personal  ogre. 

These  women  sort  the  news  skillfully,  saying  "This  is  for  you,  this  forme."  They  ignore 
everything  that  is  unbecoming.  They  learn  to  repeat  the  kind  of  dress  or  suit  that  has 
given  them  most  pleasure.  They  develop  a  personal  style  with  the  use  of  color,  scarfs,  obi 
jewelry,  belts,  fresh  flowers.  They  are  intrigued  with  change  and  variety,  but  prove  again 
and  again  that  the  best  wardrobes  are  small  ones.  They  know  that  shopping  takes  time  and 
allow  for  it.  But  shopping  as  a  pastime  they  regard  as  a  silly  waste.  They  are  not  obsessed,  or 
ridden  down.  They  give  the  tiger  his  due  and  no  more.  — R.  M.  P. 


UNTLET  WITH  A  JEWEL 


PHOTOGRAPH    BY    WILHELA    CUSHMAN 


Feminine  hand,  gloved  in  hand-sewn  beige 
doeskin  pull-over,  a  jeweled  medallion  pin. 


We  Quote: 

Christian  Dior: 

'"1  have  always  liked  it  when  my  clients 
wear  my  creations  through  two  years;  that 
proves  my  idea  was  good."' 

Alfred  Hitchcock: 

'"All  women  and  most  figures  have  a  poten- 
tial. If  women  take  care  enough  they  can 
look  well.  The  trouble  is  that  women  adopt 
a  fashion  because  it  is  the  thing  to  do  in- 
stead of  adapting  a  fashion  to  their  own 
figures  and  to  themselves.  Restraint  is  the 
main  thing,  in  color  and  line  and  ornamen- 
tation. Black  is  a  framework  for  the  face 

I  always  think  of  faces  first." 

Dale  Carnegie: 

"A  man  is  always  more  interested  in  a 
pleasant  expression  on  a  woman's  face 
than  the  beautiful  clothes  on  her  back.  A 
worried  woman  is  never  an  attractive 
woman.  AX orry  makes  a  woman  haggard, 
puts  lines  in  her  face.  I  had  lunch  with  three 
women  yesterday  and  I  haven't  the  re- 
motest idea  what  thev  had  on,  but  I  can 
tell  you  about  their  personalities."  I 
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A  i  i  or  \ it  n  COLLAR,  Queen  of  Scots  style, 
the  touch  of  fur  for  black,  brown  or  beige  wools. 
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mi  viii  iu  \<.x  to  clasp  a  scarf.  You  can  do  it 
with  guard  rings,  loop  ear  clips,  heirloom  rings. 


CLUSTERS  OF  STICKPINS,  worn  in  a  satin 
ascot.  Collect  them  from  the  attic,  antique  shops. 
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PLAID  AND  I'M. ski  \.  plaid  bag  bound  with 

PJg.skin.  "doves  in  inorcLin      A    tr"v\-™*f™t  .>q..- 
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OVEMENT  INTO  FALI 


TAUPE  comes  in — soft -keyed,  and  basic. 


NUTRIA,  its  kindred  fur  in  the  notable  small  hat. 


RUSSET  DOESKIN,  the  significant  glove  for  smoky  tones. 


\  >l  III  it  READS,  BRONZE  PEARLS,  bronze  pumps,  suddenly  the  right  thi 


TWO  SILHOUETTES  in  a  single  suit— the  jack 


belted  or  unbelted  and  flared,  the  skirt  like  a  stem 


THE  WAISTLINE  rises  and  (alls,  often  shirred  rib-high, 


Empire  style.  The  dress  slender,  with  a  gentle  flare. 


SMALL  TURNOVER  collars,  dressmaker  tu 


on  suit  and  dress.  Both  in  taupe  by  Adele  Simp 


COAT   AND  DRESS  trace  the  body  with  flowing  slimness 


THE   ENSEMBLE  returns,  dark  over  bright  or  muted  tones 


THE   NECKLINE  is  higher,  the  sleeve  is  slimmer 


THE   Mioi  I  DKII  sloped  or  sweetly  rounded. 


UNADORNED  JERSEY,  dress  of  consequence. 


SLENDERNESS  is  the  trend,  fullness  moving  to  the  rea 


DIRECTOIHE  coat,  terra-cotta  dress,  by  Pauline  Trigere 


Fashion  moves,  in  many  directions, 
this  fall.  Any  woman  might  look  at  a  dozen  new  costumes  and  say,  "Fashion  can't 
make  up  its  mind"  .  .  .  could  look  a  second  time  and  think  triumphantly,  "This  is  the 
year  to  make  up  MY  mind,  to  use  my  eyes  and  my  wits,  to  wear  what  suits  me  best . 
This  is  MY  year."  Then  she  will  see  that  plainly  existing  opposites  aren't  temper: 
mental  contradictions.  They're  choices.  And  when  change  is  at  the  root  of  fashion, 


as  it  is  now,  the  acute  choice  is  the  important  thing.       *       BY   WILHELA  CLSHMAN 

Fashion  Editor  of  the  Journal 
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OVEMENT  INTO  FALL 


<. It  K ATCO AT,  slope-shouldered, 
hut  toned  to  the  hem.  Ben  Reig 
Original  hy  Omar  Kiani. 


It's  clearly  a  coat  year.  Everywhere  you  turn  there's  a  beautiful  coat.  The 
Directoire  that  forecasts  the  future,  the  profile  coat  that  nips  and 
flares,  the  sloping  greatcoat  that  accommodates  a  suit,  the  belted 

reefer  returned,  the  coat  with  wonderful  warmth  lined  with  wool 
jersey  or  fur.  Fur  collars  come  back,  and  there's  a  whole  collection  of 
disarming  separate  fur  pieces:  ascots  of  nutria,  squirrel  and  ermine,  a 
necklace  of  silver  fox  fastened  with   red   velvet. 
Women  who  adore  dresses  will  discover  a  new  basic 

in  the  unadorned  jersey,  a  wool  dress  and 
jacket  that  doubles  for  suit  and  dress,  the 

Victorian  silk  with  a  back  flare,  the  crepe 
with  slim  accordion  pleats.   Tweed  suits  come 
back  with  a  matching  vest,  a  brilliant  jersey 
blouse,  a  shoulder  fur. 


Smooth  and  tweedy 
wools  are  often  braid- 
trimmed  or  have  a 
velvet  collar. 


TIIK   BACKWARD   LOOK 

Victorian  suit  in  claret  faille, 
hy  Ceil  Chapman. 


IIOKT-JA1KET  TW'KKH  suit  in 
>nd  heige.  A  nutria  capelet 

;  the  shoulders,  a  nutria 


VESTED  TWEED  in  terra-cotta  check,  the 

skirt  slim,  the  jacket  boxy,  by  Bruno. 

MHHHHMMB 
Velvet  hat  with  a  russet  quill,  by  llattie  Carnegie 


VICTORIAN  coat  with 
a  windward  flare,  navy 
chinchilla  worn  with  mink. 

II....    Ii..;.r  <  1. 1.,;..  .1   Uv   ftmar  \Zlam 


Taupes,  smoky  grays  and  bronze  browns  are  worn  from  day  suit  to  eve- 
ning wrap.  Terra  cotta  is  a  color  for  a  velvet  hat,  a  blouse,  a  jersey 
dress  under  a  black  coat.  Claret  reds  come  in  wools,  surah  silks,  ankle- 
length  taffetas.  Almond  green  and  French  blue  are  wool-dress  colors, 
russet  a  natural  for  tweeds,  winter-navy  for  chinchilla  coats.  It's  : 
year  for  quiet  colors :  black  with  brown,  taupe  with  amber  .  .  .  bitter- 
sweet and  scarlet  red  the  sharp  accents.  *    BY  WILHELA  CIJSHMAN 

Fashion  Editor  of  tin-  Journal 
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The  round  hat,  revealing  a  fringe  of  hair, 
in  lemon-gold  velvet,  by  Hattie  Carnegie. 


Halo-brimmed  Breton,  with  a  closely  drawn  face 
veil,  gray   felt  faced  with   red   velvet,   by   Irene. 


PHOTOGRAPHS    BY    HOYNINGKN-Hl IENE 


Head-hugging  drawstring  vel- 
veteen hood,  young  hat  for 
casual  wools,  in  three  muted 
colors,  designed  by  Chanda. 
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the  hat 


•   •   • 


small 


The  hat  has  the  last  word.  This  fall  it  can  be  defined  easily 

as  small  and  beautiful,  never  quarreling  with  the  silhouette. 

It  is  fur.    It  is  velvet.    It  is  felt  with  a  velvet  brim. 

It's  a  puff  beret,  a  round  pillbox,  a  cap-calotte,  a  boat-shaped 

bicorn,  a  shallow  Breton  with  a  rolled-back  brim,  a 

little  hood  for  circlet -cut  hair.    It  matches  the  costume 

or  not,  as  you  please.  The  gold,  the  red,  the  terra-cotta  hat 

is  the  bright  accent  for  gray,  nutria  the  soft  fur  for 

soft  shades,  Persian  lamb  or  broadtail  the  shiny  black 

for  black  or  sharp  color.  The  small  hat,  as  always,  is 

young,  easy  to  wear.     •     itv  wii.iiki  \n  snu\> 

Fashion  Editor  of  the  Journal 
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The  small  fur  hat  has  never  boon  inorc  significant.  To 
wear  w  iili  runt  ur  suit  or  wool  dress.  This  faro-framing, 
open-bark    Persian    rap.    designed    by    Pauline    Trigere. 


.«  parti,  fur  for  browns  anil  beiges.  Itolle«l-brim  Breton 
IIjii ii«>    Carnegie.     Medallion    pin.    .Seaman    Sehepps. 


Hark-of-f he-head  hal  in  blark  brushed  fell  with 
Victorian  braid  and  I  assets,  by  Hat  lie  Carnegie. 
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HE  sat  in  his  room,  so  they  said,  and  looked  out  the 
w  indow  at  the  birds  in  the  back  yard.  If  he  wanted  to 
go  out  for  a  walk,  he  waited  until  somebody  else  in 
the  house  had  the  same  desire  and  then  followed  be- 
hind whoever  it  was,  waiting  for  that  person  to  open  the 
doors,  because  he  had — and  nobody  knew  whence  the 
fear  had  come — acquired  a  terrible,  haunting  dread  of 
opening  doors. 

Of  course  he  had  been  sick  for  a  long  time  in  the 
hospital,  but  when  they  heard  he  was  to  be  released  they 
presumed  that  he  was  well.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  they 
never  did  actually  know  what  was  wrong  w  ith  him,  except 
that  he  had  gone  from  combat  to  an  Army  hospital  in 
England,  and  from  there  had  made  his  way  to  the  States: 
and  because  he  was  soon  discharged  from  the  Army,  after 
his  return,  they  never  had  the  opportunity  really  to  learn 
his  illness,  whatever  it  was,  but  when  he  got  home  and 
refused  to  open  doors,  even  the  bathroom  door,  they  be- 
gan to  feel  sorry  for  him — but  not  in  an  angry  way,  but  in 
a  kind  of  way  one  feels  sorry  for  an  old  man,  an  old  man 
who  has  lived  a  full  and  useful  life  and  was  finished — and 
so  they  regarded  him,  although  a  young  man,  in  the  same 
light,  and  with  compassion,  and  opened  doors  for  him. 

When  he  wanted  a  door  opened  he  merely  waited  in 
front  of  the  particular  door  and  then  when  someone  from 
the  family  would  notice  his  patient  waiting  he  would 
have  the  door  opened  and  then  closed  for  him.  If  he  was 
in  the  bathroom  he  would  wait  inside,  behind  the  door, 
which  had  been  first  opened  and  then  closed  for  him,  and 
wait  until  footsteps  came,  and  then  he'd  call  softly, 
politely,  and  the  door  would  be  opened. 

Of  course  it  was  a  hardship  for  the  family,  but  that 
was  the  way  he  had  come  back.  I  suppose  all  of  us  had 
come  back  in  a  way  that  we  had  not  been  before,  and  I 
especially,  because  I,  who  had  never  harmed  a  rahbit  in 
my  life,  much  less  a  human,  had  been  decorated  for 


killing  more  of  the  enemy  than  any  other  man  in  my  out- 
fit, and  doing  it  when  they,  the  enemy,  were  unaware  of 
my  being  present,  so  that  if  one  looked  at  it  properly  I 
wasn't  very  much  of  a  hero,  but  rather  a  kind  of  bold 
coward  because  while  they  were  many  I  came  upon  them 
unseen  and  blew  them  all  to  the  everjasting  glory  with 
three  hand  grenades  and  a  BAR. 

The  recollection  of  my  experiences,  conflicting  with 
what  I  thought  to  be  undue  praise  from  the  men,  and  the 
later  undeserved  high  receptions  and  awards,  and  sub- 
sequent Army  discharge,  and  the  further  adulation  from 
the  innocent  and  the  ignorant,  made  me  frequent  a  local 
bar — something  I  had  not  been  known  to  do  before 
getting  into  the  Army  but  which  had  now  become  well 
known  to  my  family,  neighbors  and  friends  as  something 
I  did,  and  that  was  how  I  came  back. 

Anyway,  I  met  him  one  night  when  it  was  raining.  I 
was  standing  in  the  doorway  of  an  empty  store  across  the 
street  from  Jaeger's  cafe  while  the  rain  came  down  in 
long,  cold  lines,  bouncing  off  the  gray  pavement  and 
sidewalk.  I  stood  there  listening  disconsolately  to  the 
monotonous  regularity  of  the  beat  of  the  rain  when  he 
came  in  suddenly  out  of  the  rain  „and  the  neighboring 
darkness  and  stood  beside  me. 

I  looked  up.  "What  do  you  say?"  I  greeted. 

"Yeah,"  he  answered. 

Then  he  took  a  cigarette  from  a  pack  and  gave  me  one, 
too,  and  tripped  the  head  of  a  match  into  a  flame,  bent 
his  cigarette  over  it,  drew,  and  then  bore  his  rounded, 
cupped  hands  to  me,  and  inside  his  curved  hands  it 
glowed  ruby-red.  I  hung  my  head  over  the  flame  and 
dragged.  He  flipped  the  dead  match  out  to  the  rain  and 
shot  two  sharp  jets  of  smoke  from  his  distended  nostrils 
and  stood  quietly  by  me. 

Then  he  said,  but  not  looking  at  me,  "Some  rain." 

"Rough,"   I  said.  (Continued  on  Page  201) 
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Red,  white  and  yellow  chrysanthemums  from  September  to  frost  compete  with  the  dogwood  leaves  and  garden  birches. 
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BY   RICHARD    PRATT 

Architectural  Editor  of  the  Journal 


fTllllS  garden  as  pictured  here  reflects  not  only  the  leaves  and  flow- 

I  ers  and  skies  of  spring  and  fall,  but  it  reflects  as  well  new  ways  of 

garden  making.  Look  at  it  as  a  garden  of  suggestions,  from  which 

you  pick  the  ones  that  please  you  most.  And  starting  with  the  floor, 

there  are  many  reasons  why  thin  slabs  of  cement,  three  feet 

-*-    square,  are  wonderful.  They  can  be  made  at  home,  and  arranging 

them  on  the  ground  is  really  the  way  your  garden  gets  planned.  You 

set  them  on  your  carefully  leveled  garden  space,  with  sand  or  cinders 

under  them  for  drainage,  just  where  you  want  your  paths  and  sitting 

spots  to  be.   Then  the  empty  spaces  left  when  the  paving  is  laid  are 

used  for  pools  and  planting,  as  the  pictures  suggest.  As  you  can  see, 

tile  red  is  a  good  color  to  paint  the  paving;  blue  for  the  pools.    Nor 

are  the  pools  any  particular  problem.  Made  up  by  the  local  tinsmith, 

of  galvanized  iron,  two  or  three  inches  deep,  and  three  feet  wide  by 

six  feet  long,  one  is  enough  for  a  panel  of  water  in  a  little  garden, 


while  as  many  more  as  you  can  manage  only  add,  of  course,  to  the 
effect.  The  rims  come  flush  with  the  level  paving,  and  you  keep 
them  filled  with  the  hose. 

That  leaves  the  planting  beds,  neatly  outlined  in  front  by  the  pav- 
ing, and  backed  by  fencing  that  furnishes  wind  protection  and  privacy 
and  frames  the  picture.  As  far  as  flowers  are  concerned,  one' effective 
succession  of  bloom,  out  of  many,  is  tulips  for  spring;  taking  up  the 
bulbs  the  end  of  May  and  storing  dry;  then  setting  out  annuals  from 
pots  for  summer,  and  in  September  bringing  in  your  chrysanthemums 
all  ready  to  bloom  until  frost,  when  you  lift  them  out  to  protect  for 
next  year's  divisions,  and  put  in  your  tulips  again  for  another  spring. 

There  is  naturally  some  hard  work  here  and  there  in  the  course  of 
putting  the  garden  together,  before  you  can  play  with  your  plants  and 
sit  down  to  enjoy  them;  but  otherwise  it  is  as  simple  as  it  sounds;  and 
any  further  information  may  be  had  for  the  asking. 


For  fresh  spring  effects  here  are  tulips,  azaleas  and  dogwood  flowers.  The  plastic-woven  garden  chairs  repeat  the  cedar-woven-fence  idea. 
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68  Fifth  of  a  JOURNAL  Series 

PEOPLE  ARE   PEOPLE   THE  WORLD   OVER 
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MEXICO:  While  the  big-city  crowds  go  to  bullfights,  cockfighting 
i-  the  pastime  of  the  peasants.  The  two  guitars  lend  a  festival  air. 
The  Gonzalez  family  vacations  by  visiting  relatives.  Father  occa- 
sionally hunts  and  fishes.    They  almost  never  go  to  the  movies. 


GERMANY:  For  Rolf  Stieglitz,  born  in  the  midst  of  war,  a  ride  on  a 
carrousel  with  his  brother  and  parents  is  almost  too  much  of  a  thrill. 
Life  is  drab  in  Germany  now,  and  the  Stieglitzes  seldom  get  to  dance 
the  Rhinelander.  At  their  wedding  in  1933  they  danced  all  night. 


EGYPT:  Tons  are  almost  unknown  to  the  el  Gamel  boys,  but  they 

altered  old  crystal  radio  on  which  they  listen  to  Arabic 

ins  from  Cairo.  Unfortunately,  father  also  likes  to  listen  and 

has' copped  one  of  the  earphones.  Hassan  {right)  reads  the  Koran. 


ENGLAND:  Tom  Hiatt  takes  annual  pleasure  in  hunting  rabbits  in  the 
stubble  of  the  harvest.  A  crack  shot,  he  once  bagged  83  in  a  single  afternoon. 
His  son  Peter  is  an  enthusiastic  assistant.  Mrs.  Hiatt  wishes  Tom  wouldn't 
spend  so  much  money  on  shells.  She  likes  the  quieter  sport  of  croquet, 
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afternoon,  nothing  is  so  ni 
fun  in  Iowa  as  to  do  a  little  f  | 
ing  from  a  river  bank.  Mr. 
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THIS  IS  THE  WAY 


THE  world  stops  work  at  sundown,  and  in  the  twilight  pauses  to  rest  and  play.  In 
Egypt,  the  men  sit  late  in  the  evenings,  smoking  their  water  pipes  and  sipping 
coffee.  In  Pakistan,  small  boys  gather  in  the  village  street  to  play  kodi-hodi.  In  the 
Mexican  village  of  Moravatio  there  is  a  cockfight,  and  the  peasants  place  small  bets  on 
the  contenders.  In  rural  England  there  are  lights  in  the  pubs  until  ten  o'clock,  and 
Tom  Hiatt  may  be  found  in  The  Goose  Hangs  High.  In  Greve,  Italy,  there  is  dancing 
on  summer  nights  in  the  pavilion.  The  Guercini  girls  go  whenever  they  can  persuade 
mother  to  come  and  chaperon.  In  Germany,  traveling  carnivals  once  more  light  the 
market  places.  In  the  aftermath  of  war  there  is  little  joy  in  much  of  the  world,  but  a 
smile  at  least  nickers  across  the  face  of  Europe. 

To  the  farmer,  vacations  with  pay  are  unknown.  To  him,  a  holiday  most  likely 
means  a  chance  to  get  away  to  hunt  or  fish.  When  the  crops  are  in,  the  Pratts, 
of  Iowa,  love  to  spend  a  lazy  afternoon  on  the  riverbank,  or  to  fish  for  bullheads 
after  dark.  High  on  the  central  African  plateau,  Zamba  Aluma  and  his  sons  hunt 
the  wild  pig,  bush  buck  and  buffalo  with  homemade  bows  and  arrows.  In  Japan  the 
OkamotosTish  for  trout,  and  in  Pakistan  the  Usman  youngsters  fish  the  River  Indus. 


1 


JAPAN:  The  Okamoto  boys,  Ichie  and  Kiyohito,  engage  in  a  traditional 
wrestling  match,  or  ude-sumo.  Father  claims  to  be  the  family  champ. 
The  Okamotos  go  regularly  to  the  movies,  enjoy  folk  dancing,  storytelling 
and  native  music.  They  vacation  at  New  Year's,  and  after  the  tea  harvest. 


ITALY:  Chaperoned  by  theirt 
mothers,  young  unmarried  girk 
dance  on  summer  evenings  in  this  1 
open-air    pavilion,    constructed  I 
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PHOTOGRAPHS  for  the  Journal  by  Horoce  Bristol  (Japan  and  China),  Larry  Burrows  (England), 
Robert  Capa  (United  States  and  Czechoslovakia),  Marie  Hansen  (Italy),  George  Rodger  (Egypt, 
Pakistan  and  Equatorial  Africa),  Phil  Schultz  (Mexico),  David  Seymour  (France  and  Germany). 


1.1  rat  t  are  content  to  let  the 
Id  a  watch  their  lines  while 
y  i retch  and  read.  The  Pratts 
live  card  parties,  dancing. 


EQUATORIAL  AFRICA:  With  homemade  bows  and  arrows,  two  of  Zamba 
Aluma's  seven  sons  hunt  in  the  African  bush.  When  the  hunt  is  successful, 
or  when  there  is  anything  else  to  celebrate,  the  tribesmen  gather  for  a  bosa 
dance,  to  the  weird  music  of  zande  harps  and  drums  made  of  elephant  ears. 


Germany 


•  Japan 

%  Czeclwslovakia 

•  France 

•  China 

•  Italy  By  JOHN  GODFREY  MORRIS 


^HE  WORLD  PLAYS 


With  livestock  to  tend,  with  crops  to  watch,  there  is  little  chance  to  get  to  town  for 
movies.  Ho  Fu-yuan  has  seen  two  in  his  lifetime;  his  family  none.  Yet  the  art  of  Dis- 
ney and  of  Tarzan  is  known  around  the  world.  The  Okamotos  recently  saw  Gaslight, 
with  Ingrid  Bergman;  the  Stieglitzes,  an  adventure  epic,  The  Jungle  is  Calling.  The 
Hiatts  were  understandably  proud  of  the  English  film  Great  Expectations. 

But  it  is  the  simple  pleasures  which  prove  most  satisfying.  Children  everywhere 
have  their  toys — marbles  in  Fiance,  beanbags  in  Japan,  dolls  in  Czechoslovakia.  Hide- 
and-seek  is  a  world  favorite.  For  the  folks,  there  is  the  fun  of  small  talk  over  a  glass  of 
homemade  French  wine,  a  mug  of  English  cider,  a  Coke  or  cigarette.  Pleasure  is 
meant  to  be  shared  with  friends  and  visitors,  and  both  the  Pratts  and  the  Zamba 
Alumas  will  gladly  kill  a  chicken  for  an  unexpected  guest. 

In  weary  China  there  is  almost  no  pleasure  except  to  sit  in  the  shade,  fan  oneself, 
and  hear  the  future  foretold.  There  the  monotony  of  work  is  broken  only  by  the  spe- 
cial events  of  birth,  marriage  and  death.  The  Ho  Fu-yuans,  bowed  by  the  toil  of  cen- 
turies, are  resigned  in  the  belief  that  only  in  heaven  will  come  the  rest  they  have 
earned  so  well. 


war  wreckage.  On  Satur- 
lights  there  is  a  band  from 
nee.  Rumba  and  swing  are 

popular  than  folk  dances. 


CZECHOSLOVAKIA:  Petticoats  —  all  five  of  them  —  fly  high  in  the  tra- 
ditional dance  of  a  Slovakian  wedding.  The  music  is  by  gypsy  violinists. 
Occasionally  the  girls  clasp  hands  and  sing  in  a  circle.  This  celebration,  to 
which  our  Slovakian  family  was  invited,  continued  three  days  and  nights. 


PAKISTAN:  In  the  sun-scorched  village  of  Patni,  only  the  children 
have  enough  energy  for  sports.  This  is  a  game  of  kodi-kodi,  whose 
rules  are  difficult  to  define.  There  is  little  leisure  for  the  rice  farm- 
ers of  Pakistan,  and  their  greatest  pleasure  is  to  gossip  at  twilight. 


FRANCE:  Music  is  important  to  the  Redouin  family,  who  attended 
this  music  festival  in  the  near-by  town  of  Cheverny.  They  love  to 
dance,  and  can  rumba,  waltz  and  zwaing.  The  Redouins  almost 
never  go  to  movies,  but  frequently  entertain  friends  at  home. 
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CHINA:  Grandmother  Ho  consults  the  village  fortuneteller  about 
the  marriage  of  her  young  grandson,  seven-year-old  Ho  Ch'iang. 
Grandmother  Ho  wants  to  see  him  well  matched,  and  thinks  one 
cannot  begin  too  early  to  contract  a  marriage  with  a  proper  girl. 
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SWAPPER'S  LUCK 
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ONE  of  the  best  things  about  a  vacation  is  getting  home  from 
one.  I  guess  it  is  the  best.  And  if  that  isn't  an  old  platitude 
with  whiskers  on,  then  I  never  wrote  one.  But,  after  all,  the 
reason  they  get  to  be  platitudes  is  that  they're  good  and  under- 
standable, so  let  it  stand.  When  we  get  home  we  are  tickled  to 
ileath  to  see  the  crisp  white  curtains  at  the  windows,  the  garden 
all  trim  and  sweet,  full  of  early  chrysanthemums  and  late 
phlox,  with  the  smooth  blooming  of  the  heliotrope  giving  off  its 
ineffable  perfume  just  as  you  open  the  garden  gate. 

\  wonderful  TRIP.  This  year  the  two  of  us  figured  that,  hav- 
ing put  up,  along  with  the  rest  of  the  world,  with  a  summer  that 
mighl  have  done  better,  we  would  set  out  in  the  car,  no  matter 
what,  and  go.  Just  go.  No  particular  goal  in  sight,  stop  where  we 
please,  stay  if  we  liked  it  and,  if  we  didn't,  move  on  to  better 
pickings,  to  hoped-for  greener  pastures.  And  it  worked.  Weather 
di.l  as  well  as  could  be  expected,  no  flat  tires.  We  didn't  have  to 
do  a  thing  we  didn'l  want  to.  I  tell  you  it's  a  grand  feeling,  and 
there's  always  thai  lovely  feeling  that,  just  about  the  time  we 
began  to  wonder  if  the  fence  needed  painting  and  the  lawn  had 

grown  Up  to  hay,  We'd  he  on  our  (Continued  on  Pane  234) 
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RECIPES 

Old  Homestead  Succotash  Supper 

Stuffed  Clams 

Cold  Chicken-and  -Tongue  Loaf 

Lime-and-Ginger  Fruit  Salad 

Cottage-Cheese  Pancakes 
with  Strawberries 

Chocolate  Pecan  Cake 
with  Sea- Foam  Icing 

Orange  Mousse 
in  Chocolate  Shells 

Meringue  Ring 
with  Ice  Cream  and  Peaches 
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The  moon  comes  over  the  mountain, 

In  the  same  old  way. 
Try  and  stop  it  if  you  know  how — 

Until  the  break  of  day. 
That'll  stop  the  moon.  Why? 

Let  the  astronomers  say. 

2  I  have  some  news  for  you  this  month  about 
salmon,  the  kind  of  news  that  fits  right  into 
these  end-of-summer  days.  Maybe  it  isn't 
true,  but  I  have  always  thought  that  the 
colder  the  water,  the  better  the  fish. 

•I  Anyway,  there's  a  very  special,  very  ele- 
gant pack  of  Upper  Yukon  salmon.  Chill  a 
can.  Turn  it  out  whole  on  a  platter  and  around 
it  put  quartered  tomatoes,  water  cress,  cold 
green  peas.  In  between  have  plenty  of  may- 
onnaise doctored  with  cream  a  little,  and 
over  it  sift  a  light  sifting  of  Parmesan  cheese. 
Serve  with  salted,  toasted  biscuits. 

4  "Anything  you  can  do  I  can  do  better  than 
you,"  echoes  salmon  to  his  so-called  friends 
and  would-be  neighbors.  It's  a  big  order — 
it's  likely  to  put  any  salmon  on  its  mettle 
unless  it's  a  salmon  that  doesn't  care  and  is 
blanketed  in  conceit. 

!i  Try  this:  Flake  a  large  can  of  salmon  and 
put  it  aside.  Make  a  rich  cream  sauce,  adding 
a  few  chopped  anchovies,  about  a  cup  of 
puree  of  peas,  and  a  few  leaves  of  washed, 
dried  and  chopped  cress.  Have  this  sauce 
very  hot.  Pour  it  over  the  salmon  in  a  cas- 
serole, cover  generously  with  fine  buttered 
crumbs  and  bake  until  the  sauce  and  crumbs 
get  together.  The  casserole  ought  not  to  be 
so  deep  the  contents  are  lost  to  the  world. 
Cut  your  garment  according  to  your  cloth. 

O  At  a  very  smart  house  in  my  home  town, 
dinner  rolls,  which  are  nearer  heavenly  than 
earthly  things,  are  served,  on  occasion,  in  the 
bright  new  shiny  pans  they  were  baked  in. 
Right  out  of  the  oven.  Piping  hot.  Better 
than  a  golden  bowl  is  that  tin  to  the  roll.  And 
very  smart  too. 

7  There  is  nothing  better  to  dress  broccoli 
with,  to  my  mind  anyway,  than  plenty  of 
melted  butter  or  margarine  and  riced,  hard- 
cooked  egg.   Serve  it  on  individual  plates. 
Don't  overcook  it.    It  can  stand  the  knife 
and  fork,  likes  them  better  than  the  im- 
plements for  eating  cereal. 

8  Walking  down  the  buffet  line,  this  is 
what  you  see.   At  one  end  a  very  large 
bowl  of  chicken  salad — chicken,  not  veal. 
Glass  dishes  of  currant  jelly  and  goose- 
berry jam,  all  the  olives — plain,  stuffed, 
black  and  green,  in  abundance.  In  the 
center,  a  whole  lobster  in  jelly  and  a  bowl  of 
green  salad  with  one  of  Russian  dressing.  The 
salad  to  be  dressed  French,  the  Russian  for 
the  lobster. 

O  At  the  other  end,  plates  of  hot  toast,  very 
brown,  very  buttered,  constantly  in  and  out 
of  the  kitchen,  and  flanking  a  chafing  dish  of 
fresh  crab  meat  a  la  king.  Little  hot  raised 
rolls  are  constantly  renewed.  The  dessert  is 
raspberry  sherbet  and  chocolate  cake.   And 


always  plenty  of  hot  coffee  and  iced  coffee. 
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HY    AW    BATCH  ELDER 

10  For  lobster  in  jelly,  have  at  least  one  lob- 
ster for  every  two  or  three  people.  The  lob- 
sters must  be  freshly  boiled.  The  fishman 
will  open  and  take  out  the  meat  if  you're 
busy.  But  if  you  are  a  real  cook,  you  won't 
let  him.  Save  the  shells  and  clean  them  well. 

11  This  one  has  to  be  a  three-part  serial. 
Worth  it  too.  Take  off  the  head  end  and  chill 
the  shells  and  the  lobster.  Be  careful  to  keep 
the  claws  whole.  Cut  lobster  into  nice  pieces. 
Season  it  with  a  little  mayonnaise  or  Russian 
dressing.  Pack  in  the  lobster  shells.  Decorate 
it  with  sliced  black  and  green  stuffed  olives, 
little  curls  of  anchovy  and  celery  cut  julienne 
and  made  crisp. 

12  Put  the  filled  lobster  shells  on  a  silver 
platter  (or  any  platter).  Coat  the  surface 
with  clear,  fresh,  tart  lemon  jelly  made  with 
unflavored  gelatin,  cooled  to  the  consistency 
of  unbeaten  egg  white.  Chill.  When  it  sets, 
take  the  jelly  that  has  run  off  on  the  platter 
and  warm  a  little.  Pour  back  over  the  lob- 
ster. Keep  on  chilling  and  coating  until  the 
lobster  is  well  coated  with  jelly. 

1*1  This  is  right  on  the  dot  for  your  next 
luncheon  party.  Make  a  good  batch  of  well- 
seasoned  chicken  hash,  chopped  fine  and 
done  with  chicken  broth.  Cut  rounds  of  rich 
pastry;  spread  hash  on  one  half  of  each 
round — heaping,  of  course — then  press  in  five 
or  six  thin  slices  of  sausage.  Cover  with  the 
empty  half  of  pastry ,  press  the  edges  together, 
prick,  put  little  pieces  of  butter  on  top  and 
bake  in  a  hot  oven.  If  served  as  appetizers, 
make  your  pastry  rounds  very  small. 

14  Here's  something  for  you — it's  a  mush- 
room puree.  This  little  number  is  supposed 
to  step  right  out  among  the  spreads,  tackle 
the  sardine  setups,  hot  or  cold,  and  help  out 
a  mushroom  soup. 

15  Maybe  you  do,  maybe  you  don't  know 
about  this  hamburger  treatment.  Wonderful 
for  picnics,  for  patio  or  beach  parties  or  any- 
place hamburger  seems  to  be  indicated. 

10  Take  two  and  a  half  pounds  of  best  top 
round — no  fat,  no  gristle — chopped  fine.  Add 
a  chopped  onion,  salt  and  pepper,  a  cup  of 
chili  sauce,  a  beaten  egg  and  a  cup  of  bread 
crumbs.  Mix  well.  Mold  in  a  loaf.  Spread 
with  soft  butter  or  margarine,  place  in  a  bread 
pan,  and  bake  until  done — around  an  hour  in 
a  moderate  oven,  maybe  a  little  longer.  Slice 
and  use  for  sandwiches,  hot  or  cold.  Pretty 
hot  stuff. 

IT  From  an  old  cookbook:  "Now  the  root 
vegetables  are  about  ready  to  dig.  The  pump- 
kins are  ripe.  Please  pass  by  that  bugaboo, 
the  ripe  cucumber,  lurking  in  the  corn.  Use 
corn  sparingly;  health  comes  before  indul- 
gence." It  would  be  a  lot  worse  if  /  were  lurk- 
ing in  the  corn. 

IB  Fish  note:  Add  two  teaspoons  of  grated 
horse-radish  to  your  regular  hollandaise  rec- 
ipe to  serve  with  boiled  fish.  There's  a*Sauce 
that  wins  plenty  of  friends  for  fish  dinners. 


10  Crab  meat,  chicken,  lobster,  shrimp- 
any  of  these,  made  into  a  salad  with  mayon- 
naise, is  pretty  elegant  heaped  on  artichoke 
bottoms  and  surrounded  with  cress  and  slices 
of  tomatoes. 

20  Ever  hear  of  a  nut  that  isn't  a  nut?  It's 
the  new  look  in  nuts — don't  say  a  word,  but 
they  are  pumpkin  seeds!  Grown  in  Mexico. 
Toasted  and  salted.  Good  too. 

21  You  needn't  wait  to  get  hit  on  the  head 
with  a  coconut  in  order  to  have  coconut.  You 
may  now  sprinkle  the  next  curry  with  coco- 
nut out  of  the  box.  But  like  all  good  things, 
use  it  lightly. 

22  Another  coconut  idea  is  to  add  a  sparing 
sprinkle — that's  what  I  mean — a  sparing 
sprinkle  of  coconut  to  waffles  before  closing 
the  iron. 

2*1  Now  the  word  comes  for  more  and  bet- 
ter sandwiches.  It's  a  September  custom.  So 
take  some  sliced  tongue,  spread  it  generously 
with  horse-radish,  put  between  buttered 
slices  of  bread.  Dip  in  beaten  egg  as  for  French 
toast.  Saute  on  both  sides  until  brown.  Serve 
hot. 

24  And  sometime  when  you're  having  French 
fried  toast  and  bacon  for  breakfast,  try  add- 
ing a  tablespoon  or  two  of  molasses  to  your 
egg  mixture.  Fries  a  beautiful  golden  brown. 

2 ."»  Now  to  the  subject  of  marmalades.  With 
toast  in  the  morning — that's  everyday  stuff. 
But  for  teatime  or  anyplace  where  you  want 
a  perfectly  delicious  toast-and-marmalade 
combination,  look  at  some  of  the  other  mar- 
malade possibilities. 

20  Take  ginger,  for  one.  Have  the  toast, 
cut  in  broad  fingers,  very  hot,  buttered, 
spread  with  orange  marmalade  with  which 
you  have  combined  some  very  thin  bits  of 
crystallized  ginger. 

27  One  more,  because  I'm  all  for  sharing. 
Cover  the  marmalade  with  very  thin  slices  of 
very  rich,  creamy  cheese.  Run  under  the 
broiler  until  the  cheese  melts.  You'd  better 
be  sitting  around  waiting  for  this.  You  know 
why.  And  it  is  a  delicious  thing. 

2B  Maybe  I've  told  you  this  before,  but  I 
rediscovered  it,  so  will  go  ahead.  When  it's 
eggplant  you're  going  to  have,  prepare  it  as 
usual,  then  put  the  slices  in  a  good  French 
dressing  for  fifteen  minutes  before  broiling 
them.  You've  no  idea. 

20  Should  you  wish  something  a  little  bit 
better  and  considerably  different,  get  some 
specially  fine  mushrooms.  Grill  them  and 
stuff  them  with  deviled  ham.  Stick  a  tooth- 
pick in  each  and  they  will  get  picked  off 
right  away. 

30  There's  a  haze  over  the  mountains  where 
I  came  from.  I  know  it  well.  Compounded  of 
air  and  stillness  and  burning  leaves,  it  leans 
on  the  hills  and  shuts  the  world  away.  It  is 
enough.  Summer  is  bowing  out.  It  wasn't 
much  of  a  summer  here,  but  next  year?  Well, 
maybe.  Your  Annie. 


LADIES'  HOME  JOURNAL 


ORGANIZED  GAMES  and  sports  use  up  much  of  a  child's  energy. 


CLASSROOM  WORK  burns  up  energy  fast  and  must  be  restored.  Much  depends  on  proper  foods.  IN  SCHOOL  CAFETERIAS  many  children  eat  home-packed  lunches. 

Somewhere  in  even*  school  child's  olay 

there's  a  place  for  GOOD  HOT  SOUP 


Study,  play  and  just  plain  romping  use  up  children's 
energy  in  jigtime.  Mothers  know  it  must  be  re- 
stored by  the  right  food  eaten  at  the  right  time. 
Lunch,  particularly,  they  realize  should  include 
a  substantial  hot  dish — a  dish  like  Campbell's 
Vegetable  Soup. 

Women  know  this  fine  vegetable  soup  of  old  .  .  . 
know  what  sound  nourishment  is  in  its  good  beef 
stock,  and  in  its  tempting  garden  vegetables  — 
fifteen  different  kinds.  No  wonder  they  call  it 
"almost  a  meal  in  itself".  And  because  they've  seen 
their  youngsters  go  for  this  homey  vegetable  soup 
time  after  time,  they  make  sure  to  keep  plenty  on 
hand.  Do  you9 


VEGETABLE  SOUP 


FOR    THE    RED-AND-WHITE    LABEL 
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Would  you  be  healthy, 
Happy  and  wise? 

Eat  well,  sleep  well 
And  exercise! 


HOME  TO   LUNCH  come  many  school  children.        "ON  THE  GO"  from  morn  till  night. 


Ml    ■■. 

VACUUM  BOTTLES  often  hold  good  hot  soup. 
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September,  191 


You  can  say  "yes 
to  Romance 


w 


Veto  says  "no"  —  to  perspiration  worry  and  odor! 

Soft  as  a  caress  .  .  .  exciting  .  .  .  new — Veto  is 
Colgate's  wonderful  cosmetic  deodorant.  Always  creamy, 
always  smooth,  Veto  is  lovely  to  use,  keeps  you  lovely  all  dayf 
Veto  stops  underarm  odor  instantly  .  .  .  checks  perspiration 
effectively.    \nd  Veto  lasts  and  lasts — from  bath  to  bath! 
V>ii  feel  confident  .  .  .  sure  of  exquisite  daintiness. 

Veto  says  "no"'—  to  harming  skin  and  clothes! 

So  effective  .  .  .  yet  so  gentle — Colgate's  lovely, 
new  cosmetic  deodorant,  Veto,  is  harmless  to  any  normal  skin. 
'  Harmless,  too,  even  to  your  filmiest,  most  fragile  fabrics. 

For  Veto  alone  contains  Duratex,  Colgate's  exclusive  ingredient 
to  make  Veto  safer.  No  other  deodorant  can  be  like  Veto! 
So  trust  always  to  Veto — if  you  value  your  charm! 

Trust  always  to  Veto  if  you  value  your  charm! 


FAMILY    CIRCLE 

(Continued  from  Page  37) 


smokes  with  a  Pole.'  But  don't  be  alarmed ! " 
She  laughed.  "I  shan't  ask  you  to  join  me. 
Come  in,  sit  down,  and  tell  me  all  about 
yourself." 

Maud  did.  Modjeska's  lovely  manner  put 
her  more  or  less  at  her  ease,  and  in  a  breath- 
less torrent  she  told  her  of  the  inspiration  her 
performances  had  been,  of  how  she  loved  the 
theater,  loved  acting,  didn't  know  whether  or 
not  she  had  any  talent  but  wanted  so  much 
to  go  on  the  stage.  Then,  with  the  temerity 
of  young  and  burning  ambition,  she  asked  if 
Madame  Modjeska  would  like  to  have  her 
recite  something. 

Modjeska  politely  concealed  a  wince.  She 
knew  all  too  well  what  such  expressions  of 
dedicated  ardor  are  generally  like.  But  there 
was  something  about  this  girl  which  arrested 
attention.  She  had  a  charming  speaking 
voice,  she  had  distinction,  and  she  was  so 
desperately  in  earnest.  She  told  her  to  go 
ahead. 

Maud  stood  up,  gulped,  and  plunged  head- 
long into  the  Potion  Scene.  At  the  finish, 
Modjeska  put  out  her  cigarette  and  told  her 
to  recite  something  else,  and  by  way  of  con- 
trast the  girl  complied  with  excerpts  from 
Mrs.  Jarley's  Wax  Works.  The  lady  laughed 
spontaneously  at  the  comedy  points,  then 
called  for  a  final  selection,  and  the  young 
performer  wound  up  with  Isabella's  Plea — 
a  risky  choice  had  she  known  it,  for  Measure 
for  Measure  was  part  of  the  Modjeska 
repertoire. 

When  she  had  finished,  there  was  a  pause. 
Then  Modjeska  rose  and  said,  "Child,  you 
are  gifted.  At  the  end  of  my  season  you  will 
hear  from  me."  Then  she  kissed  her  on  both 
cheeks,  opened  the  door,  and  gracefully 
dismissed  her. 

Maud  went  home  in  a  happy  daze  which 
lasted  for  the  next  two  months.  The  inter- 
view, the  great  artist's  apparent  interest — it 
all  seemed  unreal.  And  when  the  postman  de- 
livered an  envelope  postmarked  New  York 
and  bearing  on  the  back  a  tiny  coat  of  arms, 
that  too  seemed  unreal.  The  letter  read: 

My  dear  Miss  Ditrbin:  We  are  now  making 
contracts  and  yours  will  be  sent  to  you  shortly. 
If  you  are  still  decided  to  go  on  the  stage  you 
will  sign  it;  if  not,  please  let  me  know  at  the 
earliest  date,  as  I  shall  have  to  engage  someone 
else  in  your  place. 

I  will  not  tell  you  what  parts  you  have  to 
play,  because  I  want  to  read  them  with  you  be- 
fore you  commit  them  to  memory,  so  that  you 
may  have  at  once  the  clear  understanding  of 
every  line  in  your  part.  I  do  not  usually  take 
so  much  trouble  with  the  young  actresses,  but 
I  am  interested  in  you,  and  if  you  follow  my  in- 
structions, I  hope  you  may  make  your  way  in 
the  profession. 

It  is  the  beginning  which  is  the  most  difficult 
and  not  always  pleasant  part  of  the  career,  but 
if  you  begin  well,  the  result  is  bound  to  be  good. 

My  acting  manager  will  tell  you  when  we 
begin  the  rehearsals.  I  think  that  you  must  be 
prepared  to  come  to  New  York  about  Septem- 
ber 21st,  three  weeks  before  our  opening  of  the 
season. 

With  best  wishes, 
Sincerely  yours, 

Helena  Modjeska 

Maud  instantly  wrote  back  a  joyfully  effu- 
sive acceptance,  then  told  her  family.  Her 
mother  was  grieved  but  compliant.  Her  fa- 
ther was  indignant  and  anything  but  com- 
pliant. A  few  days  later  when  a  letter  from 
Modjeska's  manager  .informed  them  that 
Madame  was  in  receipt  of  Miss  Durbin's  ac- 
ceptance, that  the  season  would  open  October 
tenth  with  Henry  VIII,  and  that  in  this  pro- 
duction Miss  Durbin  would  recite  the  pro- 
logue and  epilogue,  dressed  as  a  boy  herald 
in  tunic  and  tights!,  William  Durbin  went 
livid.  He  bellowed  his  flat  refusal  and  Maud 
tearfully  returned  the  contract.  Miraculously, 
another  letter  arrived  from  Modjeska.  That 
understanding  and  magnanimous  lady  had 
written  back: 

My  dear  Miss  Durbin :  I  am  afraid  my  stage 
manager's  letter  has  discouraged  you  and,  there- 
fore, I  write  to  you  to  urge  you  not  to  give  up 
the  opportunity  of  making  your  career — maybe 
the  only  sure  one  you  have.  You  may  get  an  en- 


Mndjeska  iras  a  famous  Camille. 

gagement  in  some  other  companies — but,  I  as- 
sure you,  it  will  not  be  the  same. 

As  to  the  parts  you  have  to  play,  the  prologue 
and  epilogue  in  Henry  VIII  is  the  best  after 
Katharine.  .  .  .  Anne  Boleyn  and  the  other 
parts  are  simply  walking  ladies  .  .  .  while  here 
you  have  an  opportunity  of  being  alone  on  the 
stage  and  speaking  to  the  audience.  The  cos- 
tume is  a  very  decent  one.  It  is  a  herald's  dress 
and  it  may  be  long  to  the  knees.  Besides,  you 
have  a  charming  part  in  Camille— Nichette— 
then  Phebe  in  As  You  Like  It,  Margarite  Curl 
in  Mary  Stuart  and  one  of  the  maids  in  Much 
Ado.  The  only  part  where  you  appear  as  a  boy 
will  be  in  Henry  VIII  and  it  is  a  loose  gown  and 
long  enough  to  save  you  all  embarrassment. 

You  certainly  must  know  that  I  can  get  as 
many  young  girls  as  I  wish — but  I  feel  my  duty 
to  give  you  all  the  chances  first. 

All  the  costumes  I  will  furnish  for  you  and 
your  hotel  bill  in  New  York  may  be  paid  from 
the  advance  money  my  husband,  Mr.  Bozenta, 
will  send  you  to  Denver.  I  shall  also  send  your 
ticket  or  money  for  your  trip  to  New  York. 
Please  answer  immediately. 

Very  sincerely  yours, 
Helena  Modjeska  Chlapowska, 
Countess  Bozenta 

Ihe  addition  of  her  title  in  the  signature 
was  clever  and  calculated.  It  was  a  gesture 
she  almost  never  made,  for  she  was  demo- 
cratically unassuming  and  took  pains  to  keep 
the  fact  that  she  was  a  noblewoman  carefully 
out  of  her  professional  life.  But  she  must 
have  figured,  and  quite  correctly,  that  in  this 
instance  the  aristocratic  touch  would  be  ef- 
fective. 

September  finally  came  round  and  Maud 
was  ready  to  start  for  New  York.  Her  mother 
decided  to  go  with  her,  and  together  they 
boarded  the  east  bound  train.  The  manage- 
ment had  reserved  them  a  room  at  the  Park 
Avenue  Hotel,  and  Maud  found  a  note  at  the 
desk  saying: 

Dear  Miss  Durbin:  You  will  please  meet  the 
members  of  Madame  Modjeska's  company  on 
the  stage  of  the  Garden  Theater  at  11  a.m. 
September  19th. 

Rehearsal  of  Henry  VIII. 

Beaumont  Smith, 
Stage  Director 

Maud's  hand  trembled  as  she  read  the  in- 
structions over  a  dozen  times.  She  and  her 
mother  consulted  a  sympathetic  doorman  as 
to  the  exact  location  of  the  Garden  Theater 
and  just  how  long  it  would  take  to  get  there 
by  horsecar. 

They  set  out  next  morning.  Maud's  heart 
was  pounding  wildly.-  Beaumont  Smith,  the 
stage  manager,  met  them  at  the  door,  wel- 
comed them  with  a  gentlemanly  courtesy 
that  Mrs.  Durbin  found  most  reassuring,  and 
asked  them  to  come  in.  An  acetylene  re- 
hearsal light  cast  a  weird  glare  on  the  bare 
(Continued  on  Page  77) 
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The  Duchess'  complexion  is  radiant,  glowing-clear  and  silken-smooth 


44 


I  have,  an  unbreakable  rule 
for  fresR,  soft  ski  11  _ 
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JDlfCJHEESS  of  X.EXWST'JEJIl 


I  have  an  unbreakahle  rule  for  fresh,  soft  skin— 
Pond"s  Cold  Cream."'  this  lovely  Duchess  tells  you. 
Follow  the  Duchess'  rule— and  work  magic  on  your 
face  today.  Your  face  does  as  you  do  by  it.  So— take 
vour  luscious  Pond's  Cold  Cream  and  see  how- 
Pond's  "Outside-Inside"  Face  Treatment  brings  your 
•-kin  new  loveliness.  This  is  the  way: 
Hot  Stimulation — splash  face  with  hot  water. 
Cream  Cleanse—  swirl  Pond's  Cold  Cream— lots  of  it 

— all  over  your  face.  This  will  soften  and  sweep  dirt 

and  make-up  from  pore  openings.  Tissue  off  well. 
Cream   Rinse—  swirl   on   a   second   Pond's   creaming. 

This  rinsrs  off  last  traces  of  dirt,  leaves  skin  lubricated, 

immaculate.  Tissue  off. 
Cold  Stimulation— give  face  a  tonic  cold  water  splash. 
\,,n — see  your  new  face!  It's  alive!  It  has  a  cleanliness 
that  you  can  feel  as  well  as  see.  Yes — this  is  beauty  care 
you'll  never  want  to  skip — because  it  really  works. 


ftivv!  Clean  !  Soft! 


You'll  want  to  give  your  face  this  new  Pond's  treatment  every  single  day 
(and  always  at  bedtime).  It  literally  works  on  both  sides  of  your  skin. 

•  From  the  Outside — soft,  cool  Pond's  Cold  Cream  wraps  itself  around  dirt 
and  make-up,  as  you  massage — sweeps  all  cleanly  away,  as  you  tissue  off. 

From  the  Inside — every  step  of  this  treatment 

quickens  beauty-giving  circulation — 

speeds  up  tiny  blood  vessels  in  their 

work  of  bringing  in  skin-cell  food,  and 

carrying  away  skin-cell  waste. 

Skin  loveliness  takes  renewing  every  day 

Bring  your  skin  fresh  loveliness  this  rewarding 

Ponds — used  by  more  women 
Pond's  way.  Don't  wait  one  more  day  to  do  it.  than  any  other  face  cream 
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"Sally  Ims  such  beautiful  silverware.  When  I 
marry,  I'm  going  to  own  1847  Rogers  Bros.,  too. 
It's  the  finest  and  loveliest  silverplate  I  know  of. 
It's  so  like  solid  silver  in  its  fine  craftsmanship." 


For  more  than  100  years,  1847  Rogers  Bros,  has 
been  America's  favorite  silverplate. 

No  other  has  such  a  proud  tradition  of  expert 
craftsmanship.  In  the  four  exquisite  modern  pat- 
terns, you'll  discover  the  extra  depth  of  ornament; 
the  fine  balance  and  flawless  finish  you  usually  find 
only  in  solid  silver. 


Silverplate  with  the  yearmark  "1847"  is  an  excep- 
tional value.  The  price  is  the  same  as  in  1942! 

52-picce  service  for  eight,  §64.75;  76-piece  serv- 
ice for  twelve,  $94.75;   100-piece  service  for  eight, 
$117.50.   (Prices  include  chests.  No  Federal  tax.) 
Tune  in:   "The  Silver  Summer  Revue,"   Friday, 
9:30  P.M.,  E.D.S.T.,  CBS. 
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(Continued  from  Page  74) 

.   In  a  distant  corner  a  group  of  people 

chatting.   Mr.  Smith  led  them  over  to 

;roup,  the  nearest  member  of  which  was 

ung  man  who  was  laughing  over  some 

dote  that  a  pretty  woman  was  telling 

He  had  huge  brown  eyes  and  black 

7  hair  with  romantic  gray  patches  over 

ars,  and  his  teeth  when  he  laughed  were 

white.  Looking  at  him,  Maud  thought 

astonishingly  handsome.  Too  handsome, 

be.  Her  mental  speculations  were  inter- 

ed  by  Mr.  Smith. 

Vliss  Durbin,  let  me  present  Madame 's 
ing  man  and  costar,"  she  heard  him  say- 
"Mr.  Otis  Skinner." 
[y  future  father  looked  at  her  with  total 
iterest,  bowed  perfunctorily,  and  turned 
to  his  companion.  Maud  decided  she 
litely  didn't  like  him. 
he  next  three  weeks  were  taken  up  with 
Ijiuous  rehearsal.  Modjeska's  interest  in 
new  protegee  increased  as  she  saw  with 
t  intelligence  and  sensitive  instinct  the 
■attacked  her  work.  The  gracious  woman 
1  special  attention  to  her,  frequently 
ed  with  her  the  hot  lunch  that  was 
Bight  in  during  the  midday  break,  and  oc- 
Ipnally  drove  her  back  to  the  hotel  in  her 
Hate  brougham.  Maud  was  in  a  state  of 
Hr  rapture  and  her  mother,  by  now  con- 
Ired  that  the  stage  was  not  a  pitfall  into 
Bom  and  Gomorrah,  was  happy  too. 
Iihe  day  of  dress  rehearsal,  a  telegram  ar- 
Hd  for  Mrs.  Durbin  saying  that  her  son, 
>k.  was  desperately  ill;  she  must  come 
Hie  at  once.  Maud,  with  an  aching  heart, 
Hmpanied  her  mother  to  Jersey  City  and 
H  her  onto  the  train.  All  the  way  back  to 
Iriluttan  on  the  ferry  the  girl  stood  by  the 
ndy  rail  and  sobbed.  In 

■  lobby  ol  her  hotel  she       ■BBBHBlBlBl 
■into  kind  Mr.  Bozenta, 
U>  noticed  her  red  eyes. 
Hhalf  an  hour  a  note 
lived  from  Madame  ask- 

■  if  Maud  would  please 
|qie   around  to  see  her 

lediately. Maud  bathed 
face  in  cold  water  and  hastened  over  to 
Clarendon,  where  Madame  asked  her  if 
d  be  good  enough  to  help  her  out  by  sew- 
beads  onto  her  Holbein  headdress  for 
:en  Katharine. 

eminiscing  about  it  years  later,  my  mother 
"All  afternoon  I  sat  in  her  drawing 
n,  thinking  I  was  helping.  I  know  now 
I  was  no  help — it  was  merely  her  moth- 
way  of  keeping  me  from  sobbing  my 
rt  out.  It  still  astonishes  me  to  recall  that 
should  have  had  a  thought  for  anyone 
he  eve  of  her  first  performance  in  New 
k  in  an  exacting  and  untried  role !  I  later 
>  humiliated  to  find  Nascia,  her  maid,  pa- 
iitly  cutting  off  my  beads  and  resewing 
■m.  It  was  my  first  lesson  in  infinite  pains, 
pings  done  well  and  with  care '  was  a  Mo- 
Ijska  maxim." 

In  her  first  part,  Maud  acquitted  herself 
f,y  well.  However,  her  family's  horror  over 
U  indecency  of  her  appearing  in  tights  had 
It  its  mark,  and  after  two  self-conscious 
■  formances  she  bought  herself,  at  terrific 
k.xmse,  a  pair  of  boots,  hip-length  and  made 
fpoft  suede. 

Jlvlodjeska,  when  she  saw  them,  laughed  till 

t  tears  streamed  down  her  cheeks.  She  had 

Her  heard  of  a' Tudor  herald  wearing  boots. 

i'/ut,"   she  added  upon  seeing  the  girl's 

ncast  expression,  "they  really  look  rather 

»hing  and  they  must  have  cost  you  three 

eks'  salary.  You  may  wear  them." 

FTER  a  short  New  York  run,  the  company 
nt  on  the  road.    It  was  a  strenuous  tour 

d  with  split  weeks  and  one-night  stands, 
d  Modjeska  lived  with  her  husband  and 
iid  in  the  private  car  with  which  the  man- 
:ment  in  those  elegant  days  provided  them. 

was  considered  a  "miniature  palace  on 
eels."  During  long  railroad  jumps,  her 
npany  manager,  her  leading  man  and  two 
:mbers  next  in  importance  were  daily  in- 
ed  to  the  car  for  luncheon  or  dinner.  Now 
d  then  Maud  would  be  asked  to  come  in 

.  She  was  always  placed  at  the  end  of  the 

le,  and  her  shyness  prevented  her  from 
ning   in   general   conversation.    But   she 


We  like  a  man  who  eomes 

right  out  and  says  what  he 

nks   when   he   agrees   with 

US.  —ANON. 


// 


listened  avidly  to  everything  that  was  said, 
and  watched  with  starry-eyed  eagerness.  Mr. 
Otis  Skinner  always  sat  at  Madame' s  right. 
He  never  by  any  chance  addressed  a  single 
word  in  Maud's  direction.  She  thought  him 
excessively  "stuck  up." 

J  he  season  ended  and  Modjeska  invited 
Maud  to  spend  the  summer  at  her  California 
ranch,  Arden.  There  was  a  constant  stream 
of  exciting  house  guests — writers,  musicians, 
artists,  actors.  A  constant  visitor  was  Sien- 
kiewicz,  the  author  of  Quo  Vadis?  Pade- 
rewski,  when  his  tours  took  him  to  the  Pacific 
Coast,  came  out  for  Sundays,  as  did  the 
DeReszkes;  and  Joseph  Conrad,  when  he  vis- 
ited America,  made  Arden  an  objective. 

Guests  and  family  shared  alike  in  the  house- 
hold chores.  The  day  began  with  a  lavish 
breakfast  which  Madame  served  herself  at  a 
long  table  on  the  lawn  in  the  shade  of  some 
ancient  live  oaks.  Luncheons  were  set  out  in 
picnic  boxes  for  people  to  take  where  and 
whenever  they  chose.  Everyone  went  his  own 
way  during  the  day.  Modjeska  busied  herself 
with  household  and  garden.  She  sketched, 
she  played  with  her  small  grandson,  and 
spent  much  time  composing  and  illustrating 
a  fairy  story  for  him.  Dinner  was  a  semi- 
informal  affair  held  in  the  great  library  of  the 
ranch  house  built  by  Stanford' White.  There 
followed  a  fine  evening  of  good  talk  aug- 
mented with  music,  impromptu  theatricals 
and  sometimes  dancing. 

Madame  was  an  avid  whist  player.  She 
attacked  a  game  with  the  concentration  and 
zest  with  which  she  attacked  a  part,  and  she 
had  a  snorting  intolerance  for  a  poor  partner. 
One  evening  when  her  nephew  carelessly  lost 
an  obvious  trick,  she  rose,  swept  the  cards  up 

from  the  table,  flung  them 

■^■■■■■H  in  the  lad's  (lushed  face, 
and  with  a  dramatic  cry 
of  "You  are  a  dunce,  sir!" 
sailed  from  the  room. 

The  great  lady's  temper 
was  Slavicly  inflammable, 
■MB^HHi       in  spite  of  the  fact  that  she 
went  on  the  happily  mis- 
guided assumption  that  she  always  had  it 
under  complete  control. 

"  I  used  to  lose  my  temper  very  often,"  she 
once  told  a  reporter.  "So  did  my  husband — 
but  it  was  not  wise  for  both  of  us  to  be  ex- 
cited at  once,  so  we  agreed  that  but  one  of  us 
should  lose  his  temper  on  any  occasion  and 
the  other  keep  calm." 

"And  does  it  work?"  the  reporter  had 
asked. 

"Perfectly!"  Modjeska  had  assured  him 
with  a  peal  of  laughter.  "You  see,  Charlie  is 
excited  all  the  time!" 

The  following  fall  Modjeska's  repertory 
company  went  on  tour  again.  Otis  Skinner 
was  still  the  leading  man.  Maud  didn't  like 
him  any  better  than  she  had  the  preceding 
year.  She  still  thought  him  "stuck  up."  He 
kept  very  much  to  himself.  If  she  met  him 
in  the  theater,  she  scuttled  past  him,  barely 
murmuring  a  vague  how-do-you-do. 

The  evening  of  Halloween,  they  were  play- 
ing Henry  VIII.  Maud,  prompted  by  some 
inexplicable  impulse,  bought  a  pumpkin, 
carved  it  into  a  jack-o'-lantern,  and  during  a 
scene  when  Otis  Skinner,  as  Henry,  was  on 
the  stage,  ran  into  his  dressing  room,  turned 
off  the  lights,  and  left  the  object  grinning  on 
his  make-up  shelf.  No  sooner  had  she  come 
away  than  she  wished  she  hadn't  done  it. 
She  wished  so  even  more  when  the  leading 
man's  dresser  came  to  her  with  an  expression 
of  extreme  seriousness  and  said,  "Mr.  Skin- 
ner didn't  at  all  like  your  playing  that  joke 
on  him." 

She  went  on  for  the  wedding  scene  as  a 
lady  in  waiting,  flushed  with  embarrassment 
and  fury.  During  a  short  pavan  she  and  the 
other  extras  had  to  execute,  she  was  sud- 
denly aware  that  Henry  VIII  had  slipped  off 
his  throne  and  was  making  his  way  in  her 
direction.  He  came  right  up  to  her,  quietly 
pushed  her  partner  aside,  took  her  hand  in  a 
movement  of  the  dance,  grinned  broadly  and 
whispered,  "Who  put  that  jack-o'-lantern  in 
my  dressing  room?"  squeezed  her  fingers, 
bowed  elegantly,  and  returned  to  his  dais. 
Maud  gasped  and  blushed  more  crimson  than 


Your  day  ends,  as  it  began,  with  luxury.  On  Pepperell  Peeress  Sheets,  you  drift 
serenely  into  sleep  .  .  .  wake  refreshed  by  their  "trousseau"  texture.  Peeress  Sheets  are 

woven  of  expensive  all-combed  yarn,  204  threads  per  square  inch,  for  extra  strength. 
You  do  pay  a  bit  more  for  Peeress  than  for  ordinary  percales,  but  we  believe  extra 
wear  will  give  you  this  luxury  at  no  extra  cost!  See  these  lovely 
Pepperell  Peeress  Percales  in  white  and  "personality  colors"! 

Pepperell  Manufacturing  Company,  Boston,  Massachusetts. 

PEPPERELL    PEERESS 
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LADIES'  HOME  JOURNAL 


Septt-mbe ' 


^fe  ttunutS'  oj!(...  and  affi  ipU 


The  monthsof  waiting 
are  over . . .  your  baby 
is  born. 

Near  by,  the  nurses 
smile  at  the  begin- 
ning-of-life  music  of 
his  first  cry  .  .  .  reach 
out  gloved  forefingers  to  touch  his 
fuzzy  head,  before  they  whisk  him 
away  to  the  nursery. 

In  a  few  hours,  you'll  be  holding  up 
your  arms  for  the  small  squirming 
bundle. .  .asking  all  sorts  of  questions 
for  the  time  when  your  baby  will  Vie 
yours  to  take  care  of. 

Today,  you  may  be  surprised  to  hear 
there's  a  completely  new  kind  of  skin 
care.  A  better,  modern  way ! 


It's  smooth,  snow-white  Johnson's 
Baby  Lotion .  . .  preferred  by  more  and 
more  hospitals. 

Yes  .  .  .  Lotion !  Hospital-tested  .  .  . 
proved  to  give  amazing  protection 
against  heat  rash;  other  irritations. 

When  you  take  baby  home,  you'll 
want  to  continue  this  modern,  better 
protection. 

Use  Johnson's  Baby  Lotion  exactly 
like   baby  oil,  after  bath,  at   diaper 
changes.  So  pleasant 
to  use ! 

Leaves  baby  skin 
soft  and  fragrant. 
Have  Johnson's  Baby 
Lotion  waiting  on 
baby's  tray! 


NEW!  Hospitals  prove  it's  better! 

Johnson's  Baby  Lotion 


the  heels  of  her  Tudor  shoes.  Her  heart  was 
pounding  violently. 

Maud,  by  now,  was  playing  better  parts. 
The  critics  always  paid  her  special  attention, 
and  certain  of  them  said  she  had  the  qualities 
of  a  young  American  Ellen  Terry.  In  spite  of 
all  this,  she  had  no  job  for  the  forthcoming 
season.  Modjeska  was  going  back  to  Poland 
and  was  not  touring  again  and  Otis  Skinner 
was  planning  to  strike  out  as  a  star  actor- 
manager  and  was  forming  his  own  company. 
Maud  went  back  to  Denver  for  a  month  and 
was  about  to  start  for  New  York  to  make  the 
rounds  of  the  managers  and  agents,  when  a 
letter  arrived  from  Otis  Skinner  saying  that 
the  actress  he  had  engaged  to  play  opposite 
him  had  been  forced  by  illness  to  cancel  her 
contract,  and  would  Miss  Durbin  be  in- 
terested in  replacing  her,  please  let  him  know 
by  return  post.  Miss  Durbin  wrote  back  that 
she  thought  she  might  be  interested,  a 
triumph  of  understatement.  Within  a  week 
she  was  engaged  as  leading  lady  for  the 
season  of  1895-96. 

It  was  not  for  several  months  that  Maud 
was  to  find  out  that  it  had  been  only  through 
the  earnest  intercession  of  Modjesk?  that  the 
young  star  had  been  persuaded  into  taking 
the  risk  of  engaging  her.  She  never,  of  course, 
so  much  as  hinted  that  she  had  had  a  hand 
in  Maud's  good  fortune.  The  day  before  she 
sailed  for  Poland  she  wrote: 

My  darling  Maud:  I  was  so  happy  when  I 
read  of  your  good  news.  I  think  it  the  wisest 
thing  Mr.  Skinner  ever  did,  because  the  parts  in 
the  new  plays  suit  you  to  perfection.  I  hope  you 
will  miss  me  a  little  next  season,  but  I  also  hope 
it  will  be  a  good  season  for  you  in  all  respects. 
Study  your  parts  carefully,  never  be  in  a  hurry 
to  memorize,  but  rather  dwell  on  the  sentences 
and  never  stop  repeating  until  you  are  pleased 
with  yourself.  Accept  all  suggestions,  but  come 
to  the  rehearsal  prepared  with  your  own  busi- 
ness. Nothing  forms  an  actor  better  than  work 
with  himself.  I  mean  the  constant  and  mental 
effort,  and  loud  study,  no  matter  what  the 
neighbors  may  say  about  it. 

And  now  I  take  my  leave.  Good-by  until  we 
meet  again.  God  bless  you  and  speed  you  to 
fortune.  Yours  faithfully, 

H.  Modjeska. 

My  mother  never  acted  with  Modjeska 
again.  But  their  friendship  remained  warm 
and  they  corresponded  at  regular  intervals 
until  the  great  lady  died.  I  felt  that  she  was 
a  lovely  and  intimate  acquaintance  and  that 
although  I  met  her  only  once,  very  briefly, 
when  I  was  a  child  of  six,  I  knew  exactly 
what  she  was  like. 

The  background  of  Modjeska's  handsome 
jeune  premier  had  been  very  different  from 
that  of  the  shy  young  girl  he  was  to  marry. 
Born  in  Cambridge,  the  second  son  of  a  schol- 
arly Universalist  preacher  and  his  quiet  wife, 
my  father  came  of  a  long  line  of  granite- 
faced  New  Englanders. 

In  comparison  with  the  easygoing  spirit  of 
the  Durbin  family,  the  atmosphere  of  the 
Skinner  household  was  austere.  There  was 
no  frivolous  spending  for  nonessentials.  The 
boys  were  never  given  allowances,  although 
now  and  then  the  mother,  scraping  the 
bottom  of  the  till,  would  manage  to  spare 
them  a  few  pennies,  three-cent  paper  "shin- 
plasters,"  with  which  to  purchase  a  few 
pickled  limes  or  licorice  "shoestrings." 

Local  gaiety  was  confined  to  parish-house 
evenings  when  young  and  old  gathered  to 
listen  to  a  lecture  or  musical  program,  follow- 
ing which  the  mature  ones  exchanged  deco- 
rous chitchat  over  a  glass  of  nonalcoholic 
punch  while  the  juvenile  element  regaled  it- 
self pouring  melted  maple  sugar  onto  bowls 
full  of  packed  snow. 

Sunday  was  a  day  of  strenuous  devotion. 
The  church  was  such  a  distance  from  the 
house,  they  had  all  to  spend  the  day  there. 
For  Otis,  a  lively,  normal  child,  Sunday 
was  excruciating  boredom.  He  was  fidgety 
and  inattentive  and,  given  a  chance  to  sit  with 
any  companion  his  own  age,  raised  a  good 
deal  of  Cain  during  the  interminable  stretches 
of  his  father's  sermons.  Once  when  he  had 
been  behaving  particularly  badly,  his  father 
stopped  in  the  middle  of  a  sentence,  fixed 
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\n(antqys 

a  new  idea  in  baby's  first  toys 

DONUT  RATTLE  is  an  all-plastic  scien- 
tifically designed  Holgate  INFANTOY. 
Whirling  beads  in  prim- 
ary colors  help  baby's 
eyes  to  focus.  Easy" 
and  safe  to  grip 
. . .  chew  on ...  to 
pound.  Pediatrician- 
approved.   At  good 
stores  everywhere.. 
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(..as  carefully  made  as  baby's  formula 
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IUU3   Booklet 
INFANTOYS  sent 
also  wish  complete 
Toys,  enclose  1  Oc. 

illustrating  all  Holgate 
free  on  request.  If  you 
Catalog  on  all  Holgate 

HOLGATE  BROTHERS  CO. 
Dept.   L-98,  Kane,  Pa. 

City             
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SAWYER 


IPPAREL"  For  Real  Boys 
WEARS  LONGER! 
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See  these  outstanding 
slacks    and    longies 
,     made  of  Tufferoy*. . . 
If\  TOM  SAWYER'S  ex- 
I  \J  elusive  corduroy.  Tuf- 
[\/  feroy*    has   8   extra 
threads  in  every  square 
inch   for  extra   wear. 
Water  repellent;  spot 
resistant.  Softer,  light- 
er, but  tougher.  A  va- 
riety of  solid  colors  and 
partridge   mixtures. 


fferoy  Prep  Slacks  -Waist  25  to  32 
ff  eroy  Junior  Longies  -  Ages  3  to  12 


Here's  a  longie  suit 
that  is  typical  of 
TOM  SAWYER  plus 
values  in  boys'  cloth- 
ing. It's  a  3-button 
gabardine  that's  tai- 
lored and  rayon-lined 
just  like  Dad's.  Trou- 
sers have  Zipper  fly, 
pleats,  belt  and  cuffs. 
In  tan,  brown  or  blue. 


ongie  Suits-Ages  3  to  12 


TOM  SAWYER  "bold 
color"  shirts  in  San- 
forized flannel  plaids, 
plain  or  novelty  prints 
are  tops  with  the  gang. 
Of  sturdy  fast-color 
cotton  flannel.  In  or 
outer  style. 


lannel  Shirts- Ages  6  to  20 


OM  SAWYER  Apparel  for 

al  Boys  wears  and  wears!  Fea- 

|ired  at  fine  stores  from  Coast  to 

ast,  it  has  been  the  favorite  of 

illions  of  mothers  and  boys 

r  over  a  quarter  of  a  century. 

*  "Tufferoy"  Reg.  U.  S.  Pat.  Off. 
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OER   MANUFACTURING   CO.     •     ST.   LOUIS.   MO. 


him  with  an  awful  eye,  and  after  a  terrifying 
pause  said,  "If  my  son  Otis  would  desist 
from  shooting  spitballs  in  the  house  of  the 
Almighty,  I'd  continue  with  my  sermon." 

Charles,  Jr.,  was  the  literary  hope  of  the 
family.  He  wrote  stories  and  poetry,  and  his 
plays  were  creations  of  wonder,  produced  in 
the  cellar  with  casts  made  up  of  his  school- 
mates, and  his  mother  for  an  audience.  Otis, 
too,  was  merely  a  spectator,  because  he  was 
considered  too  young  to  be  reliable  in  any 
other  role. 

The  Reverend  Charles  was  offered  a  new 
parish  in  Hartford,  and  the  family  left  Cam- 
bridge when  Otis  was  in  his  early  teens. 
Charlie  had  gone  to  New  York  to  start  a 
career  in  journalism.  Otis  was  lonely.  He 
became  an  omnivorous  reader  and  was  early 
initiated  into  the  forbidden  delights  of  the 
dime  novel.  He  hid  the  copies  at  the  foot  of 
an  apple  tree  and,  when  he  could,  pored  over 
them  in  a  leafy  hide-out  in  the  upper 
branches. 

My  father's  interest  in  books,  however, 
was  no  indication  of  his  scholarship,  which 
was  extremely  poor.  He  left  high  school  to  be- 
come a  clerk  in  an  insurance  company,  an 
occupation  for  which  he  was  spectacularly 
unfitted,  and  he  quit  to  take  a  job  in  the 
shipping  department  of  a  wholesale  com- 
mission house. 


Toomina  Jrtome 

\Vy  Virginia  Kooll  Minor 


The  little  song  she  sings  today 

Has  hardly  any  tune, 
But,  like  a  small  clock,  ticks  away, 

"Coming — coming  soon!" 

So  hour  by  hour  she  bakes  and 

dusts, 

But  all  the  while  is  humming, 

"They  are  almost,  almost  here — 

Coming — coming — coming!" 

•      •**••••• 

It  was  at  this  point  that  Charlie,  working 
as  a  cub  reporter  for  the  Brooklyn  Times,  had 
written  him  to  come  to  the  city  for  a  spree, 
and  the  lad  had  scrimped  enough  from  his 
salary  to  purchase  a  round-trip  ticket.  Char- 
lie had  wangled  twenty-four  hours'  leave  to 
show  him  around.  It  was  a  wonderful  day. 
They  journeyed  the  length  and  breadth  of  the 
island  in  stages  and  open  horsecars. 

The  day  ended  with  the  crowning  wonder 
of  climbing  up  to  gallery  seats  at  the  Lyceum 
Theater  to  see  a  performance  of  The  Hunch- 
back of  Notre  Dame.  The  boy  found  himself 
in  a  world  of  poets  and  priests,  cutthroats 
and  troubadours,  thieves  and  gypsies.  He 
sat  forward,  his  body  taut,  his  dark  eyes 
shining.  During  the  entr'actes  he  sat  as  if 
spellbound,  neither  speaking  nor  moving. 
His  heart  was  pounding  and  his  mind  was  a 
racing  runaway.  Charles  glanced  sideways 
at  him  and  with  wise  intuition  said  nothing. 

The  play  ended.  [I  quote  my  father's  own 
words.]  The  gallery  crowd  moved  slowly  down 
the  stairway  and  out  into  the  cool  night  air.  We 
walked  down  the  Bowery  to  Grand  Street.  We 
took  the  Williamsburg  ferry  and  then  home  to 
my  brother's  humble  boardinghouse  in  Brook- 
lyn and  to  bed.   But  there  was  no  sleep  for  me. 

I  stayed  on  for  two  more  days.  What  I  did, 
I  don't  know  and  I  never  shall.  It  is  all  a  blank. 
At  night  I  took  the  train  back  to  Hartford. 

I  had  found  my  life's  work. 

Once  home,  he  kept  the  momentous  deci- 
sion to  himself.  Partly  because  he  dreaded 
his  parents'  disapproval  and  more  because 
this  discovery  seemed  too  precious  to  sully  it 
by  sharing  it  with  anyone. 

Toiling  away  at  the  commission-house  job, 
Otis  felt  the  need  to  act  as  a  race  horse  feels 


In  the  past  35  years,  the  death  rate  from  disease  among  children 
1  to  14  years  of  age  has  been  reduced  more  than  80%.  Today, 
accidents,  in  the  home  and  out,  are  the  leading  cause  of  death  in 
childhood.  In  addition,  thousands  of  children  are  temporarily  or 
permanently  crippled  by  accidents  each  year. 

Fortunately,  many  accidents  can  be  prevented.  Parents  can  do 
most  to  guard  their  children's  health  and  happiness  by  removing 
possible  causes  of  accidents,  and  by  establishing  common-sense 
rules  of  safety. 


I.  Burns  cause  most  fatal  home  acci- 
dents. So  it's  wise  for  parents  to  turn 
the  handles  of  pots  on  a  stove  so  they 
can't  be  reached,  to  keep  matches  in  a 
safe  place,  and  to  place  a  sturdy  screen 
around  a  fireplace  or  unguarded  heater. 


2.  Falls  head  the  list  of  serious  non- 
fatal accidents.  Parents  can  help  pre- 
vent falls  by  providing  a  storage  place 
for  toys,  so  that  they  won't  be  left  on 
the  stairs  or  the  floor.  Windows  should 
be  guarded,  and  halls  well  lighted. 


3.  Safety  in  the  streets  is  extremely  im- 
portant. Children  should  learn  to  cross 
only  at  crossings,  to  obey  traffic  lights, 
to  look  both  ways  before  stepping  into 
the  street,  and  to  face  traffic  if  they 
have  to  walk  on  a  road. 


4.  Drowning  accounts  for  many  acci- 
dental deaths.  That's  why  a  grownup 
should  be  present  whenever  children 
are  playing  in  or  near  the  water.  During 
the  winter,  parents  should  check  ice 
conditions  where  children  skate. 


Parents  can  also  be  helpful  in 
protecting  their  children  by  setting 
a  good  example  and  by  showing 
them  safe  ways  to  work  and  play. 
If,  in  spite  of  all  your  precautions, ' 
your  child  seems  to  have  more  than 
his  share  of  accidents,  it  may  be 
wise  to  consult  your  doctor. 

To  learn  more  about  protecting 
your  child,  send  for  Metropolitan's 
free  booklet,  98-J,  "Help  Your 
Child  to  Safety." 
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the  need  to  run.  He  organized  a  youthful 
company  of  amateurs,  among  them  William 
Gillette,  whom  he  had  known  at  Brown  High 
School.  Gillette  allowed  the  group  to  put  on 
a  couple  of  their  plays  in  the  loft  of  his  fam- 
ily's carriage  house.  Fired  by  this  whiff  of 
grease  paint,  Otis  screwed  up  sufficient  cour- 
age to  ask  his  father  if  they  might  give  a 
performance  in  the  vestry  basement.  To  his 
amazement,  his  father  gave  permission  and 
the  boys  chose  for  their  first  production  a 
fearful  old  comedy  called  The  Honeymoon, 
which  caused  considerable  headshaking  in 
the  community. 

His  next  endeavor  was  in  collaboration 
with  a  certain  W.  L.  Cheney,  a  young  friend 
with  musical  aspirations  and  a  talent  for  the 
harmonica.  The  two  decided  to  make  a  pro- 
fessional debut  in  a  joint  concert  and  dra- 
matic show.  They  found  an  auditorium  in  the 
outskirts  of  Hartford  for  $15,  and  had  hand- 
bills printed.  They  spread  the  ads  liberally 
throughout  the  town,  but  fortune  favored 
them  with  a  damp  and  blustery  evening  and 
the  box-office  receipts  totaled  $3.75.  It  was 
the  first  of  Otis  Skinner's  professional  heart- 
breaks. 

The  flop  of  his  initial  venture  didn't  in  the 
least  dampen  his  theatrical  ardor.  Resigning 
from  the  commission  house,  he  got  a  job  as 
Hartford  correspondent  for  the  New  York 
Dramatic  News,  and  for  a  few  months  rev- 
eled in  a  delirious  orgy  of  theatergoing,  an 
aisle  seat  at  no  cost  and  a  chance  to  see  the 
leading  itinerant  stars. 

For  almost  a  year  he  had  kept  his  ambi- 
tions secret.  To  tell  his  parents  that  he  in- 
tended to  become  an  actor,  he  felt,  would  be 
the  equivalent  of  announcing  the  fact  that  he 
was  about  to  take  up  horse        ^^^^^^^_ 
thieving.    But  the  call  of 
the  theater  became   irre- 
sistible, and  he  decided  to 
do  it.  He  chose  a  Friday 
for  the  critical  interview, 
and  an  hour  in  which  his 
father  was  usually  en-        ^^^^^^^^ 
grossed  in  preparation  of        ^^^^^^^* 
next  Sunday's  sermon.   It 
was  hardly  the  time  for  announcing  a  career, 
but  Otis  was  going  to  do  things  up  in  fine 
Byronic  style.  He  flung  open  the  door  of  the 
sanctum  without  knocking  and  stood  for  a 
moment  speechless  and  panting,  his  hands  on 
the  knob  ready  for  a  quick  getaway. 

The  Reverend  Skinner  looked  up  from  his 
writing  in  quiet  surprise.  "Yes,  Otis?" 

"Father,"  gasped  the  youth  in  the  voice  of 
Childe  Harold,  "I'm  going  to  be  an  actor!" 

"What  was  that?"  asked  the  preacher. 

"I'm  going  on  the  stage!" 

During  the  ensuing  pause,  Otis  braced  him- 
self for  a  Homeric  blowup.  His  father  merely 
smiled,  then  cleared  his  throat  and  said  in  a 
mild  tone: 

"Well,  son,  that's  quite  interesting.  I'm 
very  fond  of  the  theater  and  it  will  be  nice 
having  someone  in  the  family  who  can  get 
free  seats  for  your  mother  and  myself.  But 
suppose  we  discuss  it  later.  I  have,  as  you 
are  doubtless  aware,  a  sermon  to  write." 

xiis  mother's  reaction  to  the  news  was 
even  more  baffling.  He  had  counted  on  her 
for  sympathetic  encouragement  and,  to  his 
wounded  amazement,  she  burst  into  peals  of 
derisive  laughter. 

"You  an  actor!"  she  howled.  "Why,  you 
can't  even  talk  straight!" 

It  was  the  only  instance  he  could  ever  re- 
call of  her  exhibiting  any  lack  of  feeling.  But 
it  made  him  determined  to  "show  her." 

He  began  writing  letters  to  managers  and 
agents,  making  known  the  fact  that  he  was 
ambitious,  talented  and  available.  He  saved 
enough  money  to  pay  for  a  trip  to  New 
York,  where,  hat  in  hand,  he  cooled  his 
heels  in  managerial  outer  rooms,  never 
seeing  anyone  more  important  than  the 
office  boy. 

Finally,  miraculously,  came  an  offer  from 
one  William  Davidge,  actor-manager  of  the 
Philadelphia  Museum.  He  agreed  to  engage 
the  professional  services  of  Mr.  O.  A.  Skin- 
ner in  general  utility  parts  for  the  season  of 
1877-78,  salary  to  be  $7  a  week. 

The  season  started  in  the  fall  and  there 
was  the  whole  summer  to  be  lived  through, 


4V  The  wise  earry  their  know  I- 
^  edge  as  they  do  their 
watches,  not  for  display,  but 
for  their  own  use. 

—  SIR  THOMAS  BROWNE. 


September 

with  difficulty.  His  contract,  like  all  of 
in  those  pre-Equity  days,  called  tor  hi 
nishing  his  own  wardrobe,  and  he  colli 
what  he  could  of  an  array  of  costume- 
quired  a  few  secondhand  and  very  ill— fi 
wigs,  and  purchased  enough  grease  pai 
make  up  a  battalion. 

The  summer  weeks  went  by  and  then 
no  word  from  Davidge.  The  "general 
ity"  man  grew  restive  and  worried.  H 
ther,  of  all  people,  gave  him  a  slight  boo 
suggesting  that  he  put  him  in  touch  w 
certain  acquaintance  and  former  parishi 
who  might  have  connections  in  "show  1 
ness."  Connections  he  had  indeed,  for 
parishioner  was  P.  T.  Barnum.  Reve 
Skinner  gave  his  son  a  letter  of  introduc 
and  Otis  journeyed  to  Bridgeport 
walked  from  the  station  to  Waldmere. 

As  he  passed  the  outer  fields  of  the 
num  estate,  Otis  was  startled  to  see  a 
wearing  a  turban  guiding  a  plow  which 
being  serenely  pulled  by  an  elephant— ai 
put  on  daily  at  the  hour  the  greatest  nur 
of  trains  was  passing  along  the  New  H; 
tracks,  which  bordered  the  showman's  p 
erty.  The  interior  of  the  mansion  was 
one  of  the  great  man's  own  side-show 
seums.  The  halls  were  cluttered  with  tro 
cases,  the  walls  covered  with  shields,  javt 
and  "things." 

Barnum  received  him  with  the  cordU 
of  a  heroic  barker;  his  hair,  white  by  r 
gleamed  above  a  genially  florid  face.  Y 
of  lavish  eating  and  drinking  had  given  h 
monumental  paunch.  The  prospective  a 
stared  at  him  as  he  had  at  the  other  exhi 
and  exclaimed  to  himself,  "What  a  mak( 
^^^^^^  for  Falstaff!"  Barr 
asked  him  to  be  sea 
and  listened  indulgef 
to  his  story.  Then  he  r 
went  to  an  ebony  des 
a  gift,  he  said  casiq 
from  the  Maharajah 
^^^^^^^^_  Somewhere— picked  u 
^^^^^^^™     fancy  mother-of-pearl  \l\ 

dipped  it  into  an  inkwe 
a  fantasy  fashioned  out  of  a  rhino's  hor 
and  wrote  the  following: 


/ 


To  whom  it  may  concern: 

The  bearer,  O.  A.  Skinner,  esq.  is  knowt 
me.  His  parents,  whom  I  have  known  in  H. 
ford  Conn,  for  several  years,  are  eminent* 
spectable.  Mr.  Skinner  has  an  ambition,  a 
ent  and  a  yearning  for  the  stage.  I  have 
doubt  that  he  will  prove  an  important  acqt|| 
tion  to  any  theatrical  corps  which  he  may  y\t 
P.  T.  Barnuv  \\ 

Armed  with  the  letter  and  new  hopes,  ( 
hastened  back  to  Hartford.  Still  no  w 
from  Davidge,  and  it  was  already  Octol 
He  decided  to  go  to  Philadelphia  anyv. 
and  take  a  chance.  He  was  exactly  ninet 
years  old. 

My  father  reached  Philadelphia,  hurr. 
to  the  somewhat  shabby  little  theater  at 'J 
and  Arch  streets,  and  inquired  the  way 
Davidge's  office.  He  was  directed  up  a  flij 
of  rickety  stairs  and  waved  through  a  di 
which  gave  onto  Davidge,  at  a  huge,  cl 
tered  desk.  With  one  hand  he  was  signin 
pile  of  contracts,  with  the  other  he  alternat  I 
thumbed  the  pages  of  a  manuscript  or  pav  jl 
over  some  fresh  playbills.  Now  and  then 
took  time  out  for  a  pull  on  a  chewed-up  cij 
or  a  frantic  ping  on  a  bell  to  summon  a  h. 
assed  messenger  boy. 

All  too  soon  Otis  was  to  learn  that  this  v 
purely  an  act.  Davidge  wasn't  even  a  m< 
erately  successful  impresario,  and  the  f 
tunes  of  his  theater  were  precarious, 
called  it  the  Philadelphia  Museum,  ap; 
the  Boston  one  even  to  the  extent  of  hav 
an  exhibition  hall  of  pickled  reptiles  a 
some  gaudy  waxworks.  But  Philadelpf, 
spoke  derisively  of  "Davidge's  Snake  Sho) 
and  attendance  at  performances  was  po  • 

Nervously  clutching  his  hat.  Otis  wall 
over  to  the  paper-strewn  desk,  and  sh; 
mentioned  his  name  and  the  fact  that  he  i 
derstood  there  was  a  job  waiting  for  hi 
Davidge  looked  up,  shook  hands  with  holl 
cordiality  and  began  stalling.  It  was  ob  ' 
he  had  no  memory  of  having  written 
(Continued  on  Page  82) 
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Soft,  light,  bright...  the  top-notes  for  Fall...  by  Knox  of  course 


Knox  moves  the  silhouette  front  and  forward  in  soft  green  velour. 


There's  sheer  genius  in  what  Knox  does 
j  with  felt  this  fall.  Proud  little  hats  .  .  .  soft 
in  your  hand,  soft  again-t  your  face. 
Beautifulh  manipulated  in  furry-piled 
rich  velours  and  in  supple  felts  as 
fine-finished  as  the  finest  man's  hat 
you've  ever  laid  hands  on.  And  the  detail, 
e\ en  inside  .  .  .  exquisite! 
Sketched:  Knox  does  a  delightful  honnet, 
round  and  soft  and  gently  lifted 
to  frame  your  lace  in  deep  pile  velour. 
The  color  .  .  .  red  port.  The  magnificently 
casual  coats  are  Philip  Mangone's. 
K\<>\    mi    HATTER 
152  Fifth   Wenue,  New  ^  ork 
and  fine  -tort-  everywhere. 


Glove    stitching  lightly   touches    this   superb   Knox    casual   in    mist-white  velour. 


"■Hats  made  so  fine  that  all  others  must  be  compared  to  them"  Charles  Knox,  1838 
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(Continued  from  Page  80) 
boy.  The  season  had  started,  he  explained; 
he  was  sorry,  but  all  the  positions  had  been 
filled.  Perhaps  there'd  be  an  opening  next 
fall.  Otis  produced  the  Barnum  letter. 
Davidge  glanced  at  the  signature,  his  jaw 
dropped  for  a  few  stunned  seconds,  then  he 
hawed  and  said  that  on  second  thought  there 
just  might  be  something  for  him  if  he'd  come 
back  later  in  the  day.  He  did  and  Davidge 
greeted  him  with  a  contract  and  a  hearty 
"Found  a  place  for  you,  my  lad.  You  open 
October  thirtieth  in  Woodleigh— part  of  Jim, 
an  elderly  Negro." 

The  first  move  was  to  find  living  quarters 
on  a  salary  of  $7  a  week.  The  theater  was  in  a 
neighborhood  which  came  under  the  heading 
of  questionable,  but  in  an  adjoining  quarter 
he  was  able  to  lease  a  dingy  garret  bedroom 
for  the  price  of  $1.50  a  week.  It  was  just  as 
well  his  family  didn't  know.  His  mother 
wrote  him  the  first  week  warning  him  to 

.  .  .  keep  good  company  and  keep  free  from 
vices  to  which  you  will  be  constantly  tempted. 
I  hope  you  are  not  one  of  those  that  smoke.  I 
don't  want  you  to  lose  that  gold  watch  on  your 
21st  birthday.  As  for  liquor,  shun  it  as  you 
would  sin  for  it  will  lead  to  every  sin  and  it  would 
break  my  heart  to  have  your  young  life  dark- 
ened by  one  false  step  now.  I  expect  you  will 
continue  to  make  me  a  proud  and  happy  mother 
as  you  always  have.  I  wish  you  would  join  one 
of  our  congregations  in  Philadelphia  and  attend 
church  and  get  to  know  the  people. 

Had  she  known  it,  a  repertory  theater  was 
a  far  greater  safeguard  against  vice  than 
churchgoing.  There  was  time  for  nothing  but 
work.  The  house  presented  two  performances 
daily,  and  the  bill  was  changed  every  week. 
In  addition  to  this,  on  Wednesday  and  Sat- 
urday matinees,  known  for  some  reason  as 
"off"  ones,  a  different  show  of  short  drama 
and  farce  was  put  on.  Rehearsals  were 
squeezed  in  between  times,  and  Otis  was  cast 
in  almost  every  show.  By  the  end  of  the  sea- 
son he  had  played  exactly  ninety-two  char- 
acters. 

It  was  grueling  work  calling  for  incessant 
study  and  scant  sleep.  He  carried  with  him 
wherever  he  went  tattered  copies  of  the  plays, 
muttering  aloud  as  he  walked  along  the 
street,  mumbling  into  the  ten-cent  stew, 
coffee  and  doughnuts  of  the  shabby  restau- 
rants where  he  snatched  his  meals.  Often  as 
not,  he  was  handed  after  Saturday  night's 
final  curtain  three  parts  to  be  got  by  the  ris- 
ing curtain  of  Monday's  matinee.  He 
learned  how  to  ad-lib,  and  he  caught  onto  the 
old  stock-company  trick  of  "winging,"  prop- 
ping pages  of  the  scene  on  a  handy  projec- 
tion of  scenery  in  the  wings  where  they  could 
be  consulted  at  moments  of  mental  blank. 

The  season  at  the  Museum,  while  reward- 
ing in  experience,  was,  as  far  as  pay  was  con- 
cerned, anything  but.  The  stipulated  weekly 
salary  of  $7  was  rarely  forthcoming  and  the 
novice  was  too  shy  to  ask  for  it.  Recalling 
that  lean  season  in  later  years,  he  used  to  say 
that  he  ate  his  books.  Reluctantly  he'd  tie 
up  a  bundle  of  the  treasured  volumes  he  had 
brought  from  home,  take  them  over  to 
Leary's  secondhand  store  and  dolefully  ex- 
change them  for  enough  to  tide  him  over  un- 
til the  next  pinch. 

Davidge's  fortunes  went  from  bad  to 
worse,  and  in  April  he  closed  his  theater 
twenty-four  hours  before  the  sheriff  would 
have  done  it  for  him.  Otis,  still  woefully 
short  of  cash,  picked  up  a  four  weeks'  en- 
gagement at  the  Chestnut  Street  Theater 
with  a  short-lived  but  excellent  company.  It 
was  a  lucky  break.  He  had  his  first  oppor- 
tunity to  play  decent  parts  with  good  actors, 
his  salary  was  enough  to  keep  body  and  soul 
not  only  together  but  even  plumped  up  a  bit, 
and  best  of  all,  his  performance  of  Malcolm 
in  Macbeth  caught  the  eye  of  George  K. 
Goodwin,  manager  of  the  Walnut  Street 
Theater.  He  went  home  for  the  summer, 
tired  but  happy.  In  his  breast  pocket  was  a 
contract  for  the  following  season  of  1878-79. 

That  spring  of  1879  he  played  a  week 
at  the  Arch  Street  under  the  magnificent  dic- 
tatorship of  Mrs.  John  Drew.  That  grand  old 
martinet — "The  Duchess,"  as  she  was  called, 
well  behind  her  back — wound  up  her  every 
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LUSTRE  CHROME  FINISH 


Put  those  idle  bathroom  and 
kitchen  corners  to  good  use 
with  this  unique  space-saver! 
Double  bars  hold  complete 
towel  ensemble  in  decora- 
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dryer  for  light  laundry,  too.  Exclu- 
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THESE  LOVELY  CARDS 

SO  LOVELY  that  they  sell  on  sight  U\ 
friends,  neighbors,  co-workers!  Yoi 
make  up  to  500  on  each  $1  box.  Ove  j 
30  assortments:  Christmas  and  Greetinf 
cards,  stationery,  etc.  FHKE  BOOK  show: 
how  any  beginner  can  make  money.  Wrltt 
for  samples  on  approval.  If  friends  don'i 
snap  them  up,  return  at  our  expense 
HARRY    DOEHLA    COMPANY,    Dept.    L23,    Fitchburg,    Mass 
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Lady,  wear  bells  on  your  toes,  too — 
if  you  want  to.  Sani-Flush  simply 
won't  let  you  dip  hands  into  scrub- 
water  ...  or  get  down  on  your  knees, 
either.  Sani-Flush  cleans  toilet  bowls 
chemically — disinfects,  too.  All  you 
do  is  sprinkle  Sani-Flush,  and  toilet 
bowl  stains  and  film  give  way  to  odor- 
less freshness — perfect  cleanliness. 
Safe  in  all  toilet  systems.  Good 
in  hard  or  soft  water. 
At  grocers'  every- 
where. Two  sizes.  The 
Hygienic  Products 
Co.,  Canton  2,  Ohio. 
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GET 
TWO  CANS 
TODAY 


PULVEX 


TWO    KINDS 


ITH  5%  DDT 
...  for  dogs.  Kills  fleas  and 
lice  quick  Keeps  fleas  off  5 
7  days   Many  home  uses 

DR   WITH   ROTENONE 
...  for  cats,  dogs    Quickly 
kills  fleas,  lice.   Kills  fleas 
when  put  on  a  single  spot 
Prewar  formula  «£»^ 
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Luminal! 


Redecorate  walls  and  ceilings  with     = 
luminall.   Its  truer  colors  produce 
better  lighting  effects — make 
furnishings  look  their  best.    Easy  to 
apply.  Very  economical — one  coat 
covers;  dries  in  40  minutes. 

See  classified  phone  book  for 
your  Luminall  dealer — ask  for  free 
color  card,  or  write  direct.   Enclose 
10c  for  24-page  full  color  booklet 
on  interior  decorating.   LUMINALL 
PAINTS,  3607  S.  May  St.,  Chicago  9. 


season  with  a  week  of  old  English  comedies: 
six  different  plays  in  six  consecutive  days,  all 
acted  by  the  same  cast,  who  well-nigh  broke 
under  the  strain  of  memorizing  and  keeping 
hold  of  their  lines  and  positions.  Her  leading 
man  did  break  and  bolted  after  the  first  per- 
formance. Nothing  daunted,  the  indomitable 
lady  snatched  her  son  John  Drew  off  the  road 
from  a  tour  of  Diplomacy.  He  arrived  home 
at  four  in  the  morning  to  be  met  by  his  mother 
looking  as  if  she  were  doing  the  sleepwalking 
scene.  In  one  hand  she  held  a  night  lamp,  in 
the  other  a  prompt  book,  which  she  gave  him 
along  with  a  perfunctory  kiss  and  the  bland 
announcement,  "  Don't  go  to  bed,  John.  You 
open  in  this  tonight."  Otis'  lot  was  a  series  of 
eighteenth-century  beaus,  curly,  fluttering 
imbeciles  whose  flowery  capers  he  took  small 
pleasure  in  performing.  The  week  passed  in  a 
jumble  of  wigs,  swords,  lace  handkerchiefs 
and  patched-up  lines.  The  greatest  reward  of 
that  engagement  was  the  fact  that  it  started 
his  lifelong  friendship  with  that  brilliant  ac- 
tor and  excellent  gentleman,  John  Drew. 

His  Philadelphia  experience  had  been  a 
rich  one.  It  was  the  end  of  an  epoch  in  the 
theater.  The  local  star-supporting  stock  com- 
pany was  passing  out  of  existence.  "I  am 
glad,"  my  father  wrote,  "that  I  was  able  to 
be  in  at  the  death  before  the  old  system  quite 
passed  away;  glad  that  in  two  years  I  had 
had  to  play  over  one  hundred  and  forty  parts; 
and  glad  that  my  dramatic  kindergarten  was 
placed  among  men  and  women  filled  with  the 
knowledge  of  their  trade.  The  Lord  keep  their 
memories  green !  They  possessed  distinction 
and  they  respected  the  King's  English!" 

Taking  in  hand  his  courage  and  the  few 
dollars  he  had  managed  to  save,  he  set  out  to 
try  his  luck  in  New  York,  and  for  at  least 
three  months  he  wore  out  shoe  leather  along 


^  Men  are  horn  with  two  eyes. 
^  hut  with  one  tongue,  in  order 
that  they  should  see  twice  as  much 
as  they  say.  _ANON. 


Broadway.  The  young  man  limited  himself  to 
two  far  from  square  meals  a  day,  makeshift 
snacks  in  cellars,  "freeandeasies,"or  Bowery 
concert  saloons  where  for  ten  cents  one  could 
get  a  Western  sandwich,  a  stein  of  ale  and  a 
chance  to  lose  one's  shirt  at  three-card  monte. 
At  the  depth  of  his  despondency  he  stayed 
out  an  entire  night,  wandering  about  the 
great  indifferent  city,  mingling  with  the 
strange  creatures  who  prowl  through  its  dark- 
ness. Suddenly  he  remembered  it  was  his 
birthday.  He  was  twenty-one!  And  what 
had  he  to  show  for  himself?  The  water  of  the 
East  River  looked  thick  and  black  and,  in  his 
Wertherlike  mood,  he  understood  why  peo- 
ple might  want  to  find  oblivion  in  it.  But  our 
hero  decided  that  instead  of  effecting  his  own 
untimely  demise  he'd  go  touch  Charlie  for 
some  ham  and  eggs.  Charlie  was  out  on  an 
assignment,  but,  better  than  ham  and  eggs, 
he  found  awaiting  him  a  notice  from  an  agent. 
The  Kiralfy  Brothers  had  chosen  him  for 
their  new  extravaganza  and  he  was  to  report 
the  following  morning  for  rehearsal. 

Bolossy  and  Imre  Kiralfy  had  begun  their 
career  in  Hungary  as  dancers  and  gymnasts. 
Coming  to  America,  they  went  in  for  produc- 
ing. Harbingers  of  Billy  Rose,  their  shows 
were  lavish  spectacles,  containing  a  little  bit 
of  everything — ballet,  singing,  melodrama, 
clowning,  and  just  as  much  sex  as  the  law  and 
pink  tights  would  allow.  This  season  they  had 
taken  over  that  palace  of  beauty  and  red 
plush,  Niblo's  Gardens.  They  were  to  open 
with  Enchantment,  a  large-scale  musical  ex- 
travaganza complete  with  melodrama  plot, 
trapeze  and  flying-ring  performers,  a  "grand 
ballet  in  the  corridors  of  Babylon  "  and  a  sex- 
tet of  ocarinas.  Otis  was  cast  as  Maclow,  the 
Beggar  of  the  Mountain.  It  was  a  showy 
part  calling  for  the  additional  fun  of  a  weird 
"character"  make-up:  beetling  eyebrows, 
scraggly  whiskers  and  a  sinister  hooked  nose 
which  he  fashioned  out  of  putty.  He  had  to 
be  killed  in  the  last  act,  his  demise  being  ef- 
fected by  the  simple  device  of  a  magician 

(Continued  on  Page  S5) 
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yi-CUP  SCOOP 
HAMBURGER  TURNER 
BASTING   SPOON 
MIXING  SPOON 
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PIE  OR  CAKE  SERVER 

2-TINE  FORK 

3-TINE  FORK 

CAKE  TURNER 


Fine   stainless  steel,  bright,  mirror-finished.  Smart,  non-skid, 

non-roll,  hang-up  plastic  handles.  These  are   quality  tools, 

the  kind  you  want  in  a   matched  set,   to   blend    with   your 
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ANNOUNCING    THE    BRILLIANT    NEW 


*ESTlNGHOUSE     AUTO* 
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WITH    THE    DRAMATIC    WATER    SAVER 


You're  in  for  a  thrill  when  you  see  this 
wonderful  new  Laundromat  in  action.  For 
this  completely  automatic  washer  is  now  even 
more  economical  to  use.  Thanks  to  a  sensa- 
tional new  device  .  .  .  the  If  ater  Saver  .  .  . 
you  can  regulate  tin-  amount  of  water  to  the 


amount  of  clothes  to  he  washed.  Small,  me- 
dium or  full-sized  loads  are  laundered  in  just 
the  righ  I  amount  of  wa  ter,  automatically.  Less 
water  is  needed,  hot  water  goes  farther,  you 
save  soap  .  .  .  and  you  enjoy  all  the  benefits 
of  workless  washdays!   Your   Westinghouse 


retailer  will  gladly  wash  a  load  of  your  soiled 
clothes  in  the  new  Laundromat.  See  for  your- 
self how  superhly  clean  it  gets  the  clothes, 
how  much  time,  work  and  money  it  saves.  See, 
too,  the  many  other  members  of  this  famous 
family  of  appliances  he  has  on  display,  now. 


TINGHOUSE   ELECTRIC 
CORPORATION 

in  25  Cities  •  Offices  Everywhere 
Appliance  Division  •  Mansfield,  Ohio 


Every  house  needs  W^stinghouse 


TUNE    IN   TED   MALONE 

EVERY  MORNING 

MONDAY  THROUGH   FRIDAY 

ABC  NETWORK 
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(Continued  from  Page  83) 
»ng  and  hurling  him  over  a  twelve-foot 
:lf  after  which,  instead  of  expiring  in- 
m.  tly,  he  was  to  stagger  onto  the  stage  and 
i(  /er  his  own  death  oration. 
ij  he  scene  went  on  and  the  moment  came 
"c  the  leap.  Two  thicknesses  of  mattress 
h  med  his  fall,  but  he  landed  with  his  knees 
it  in  a  jolt  which  all  but  telescoped  him. 
y  ething  struck  his  hand,  something  clammy, 
h  y  and  quite  awful.  He  glanced  down  and 

■  overed  he  was  clutching  his  putty  nose 
»;h,  with  the  whiskers  and  a  portion  of  the 
aibrows  still  adhering  to  it,  had  ripped 
tie.  Frantically  he  whirled  around  and 
i  iped  the  thing  onto  his  face  again.  The 
ii  ster  had  unnerved  him  and  in  a  panic  lest 
B  nake-up  drop  off  again,  he  played  the  re- 
fnder  of  the  scene  with  his  back  to  the 
■ience.  It  was  just  as  well  he  did.  In  his 
■fusion  he  had  stuck  his  nose  on  upside 
b  n. 

I  nchantment  was  a  hit  and  had  a  long  run. 
r  one  hundredth  performance  was  cele- 
•;ed  as  a  gala;  flowers  were  presented  to 
■ry  lady  in  the  audience  and  the  programs 
■je  printed  on  satin,  of  a  lurid  but  festive 
■de  of  magenta. 

|>tis  Skinner's  next  serious  engagement 
■m  with  Lawrence  Barrett.  Three  years  in 

■  touring  company  and  Otis  had  his  first 
Me  of  what  for  all  its  hardships  and  heart- 
Is  he  was  to  love 
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■  his  life — The 
Ad.    Barrett,    who 

■  a  country- wide 
■owing,  played 
»ry  where:  big 
■es,    small    cities, 

ionable  commu- 
JS  and  tank  towns, 
ras  rough  experi- 
:,  and  at  the  close 
he  third  year  the 
ng  actor  felt  he 
d  a  few  seasons 
Broadway.  When 
vas  offered  a  con- 
t  with  Daly,  he 
his  dreams  had 
le  true. 


although  "enjoyed"  is  a  debatable  word. 
Daly  had  seen  her  first  in  Mrs.  Drew's  Phil- 
adelphia company,  and  his  appraising  eye 
was  quick  to  discern  the  spark  of  genius  be- 
hind her  Irish  beauty  and  captivating  man- 
nerisms. Deciding  she  was  something  he 
wanted,  he  had  snatched  her  away  and  es- 
tablished her  in  his  theater,  where  he  set 
about  turning  her  into  a  woman  of  the  world. 
Daly  became  her  Svengali.  She  was  helpless 
without  his  minutest  detail  of  direction.  He 
showed  her  everything  from  the  stride  of  her 
blazing  entrance  as  the  Shrew,  to  the  crook- 
ing of  her  little  finger  over  a  teacup  in  a  mod- 
ern scene  with  John  Drew.  He  treated  her 
very  much  as  his  personal  chattel.  If  they 
appeared  together  on  the  street,  Daly  walked 
ahead  of  her,  like  an  Indian,  never  speaking 
to  her.  Offstage  she  lived  alone,  on  his  in- 
sistence. Any  private  life  she  might  have  en- 
joyed was  sacrificed  to  the  ambition  Daly 
implanted,  forced  and  nurtured  in  her. 

Rehan  was  at  the  zenith  of  a  brilliant  ca- 
reer as  the  queen  of  high  comedy.  In  the 
theater,  she  was  the  goddess  of  laughter  with 
a  vital  magnetism  and  that  asset  of  the  great 
actress — manner. 

For  Otis,  there  was  plenty  of  agreeable 
companionship  at  Daly's.  He,  James  Lewis 
and  John  Drew  were  inseparable  in  the  the- 
ater and  got  to  be  known  as  the  Glue  Broth- 
ers. Drew  was  the  leader.  A  good  athlete  and 
sportsman,  he  organ- 


•     •••••••• 

Svfffamn  ^Leamb 

l».t     I    li/illM-l  ll-l   ll<   II   Long 

These  are  the  days  when  trees  con- 
spire 

With  boys  and  girls  to  see 
That  not  a  lawn  in  town  is  neat 

As  we  would  have  it  be, 

By  letting  colored  showers  fall 
All  day  and  all  night,  too, 

To  lie  in  little  rustling  pools 
For  children  to  scuff  through. 


Jaly's!  It's  a  name 
summon  up  a  pe- 
1,  like  Delmonico, 
ie  Langtry,  Sara- 
and  Ward  Mc- 
ster.  In  1885  Augustin  Daly  and  his 
ed  players  were  at  a  height  of  popularity, 
y's  theater  was  "the  thing."  It  had  style, 
;ance,  glamour.  Opening  nights  were  like 
liant  receptions  which  no  smart  New 
ker  would  miss,  and  Daly  himself  stood 
the  ticket  box  to  greet  his  friends. 

vly  was  a  genius,  not  creative  but  clever, 
knew  the  secret  of  catering  to  public 
te.  He  knew  also  how  to  select  the  right 
of  actor.  Of  that  brilliant  corps  there 
not  a  weak  member.  Opposite  Ada 
tan,  who  was  in  the  full  bloom  of  her  ca- 
|r,  was  the  young  matinee  idol,  John  Drew, 
ive,  polished,  entertaining,  the  best- 
ssed  man  in  New  York.  Mrs.  Gilbert,  one 
^hose  grand  old  ladies  of  the  theater,  was 
ly  as  a  grig  in  the  character  parts  in  which 
sparred  with  Charles  Leclercq  or  James 
>vis.  Daly  also  was  shrewd  enough  to  take 
a  number  of  stage-struck  society  girls — 
)aly's  Debutantes"  they  were  called.  He 
s  further  shrewd  enough  to  cast  them  only 
imall  actor-proof  parts.  As  assets  their  sole 
ue  lay  in  luring  members  of  the  Four 
indred  to  opening  nights. 
Daly's  productions  were  in  remarkably 
)d  taste.  The  scenery  was  always  fresh,  the 
)ps  smartly  correct,  and  the  women's 
wns  were  the  talk  of  the  town.  Daly  him- 
f  supervised  every  fitting,  just  as  he  super- 
sed  each  detail  of  everything  that  went  on 
his  playhouse.  As  a  worker  he  was  tireless, 
d  demanded  similar  industry  from  his  peo- 
He  worked  them  mercilessly,  often  re- 
arsing  them  from  ten  in  the  morning  till 
ig  after  midnight. 

Ada  Rehan,  besides  being  leading  lady,  en- 
yed  the  offstage  role  of  grande  mattresse — 


ized  a  company  base- 
ball team — himself 
shortstop,  Otis  second 
base,  Joseph  Holland 
third,  and  Willie 
Collier  a  spectacular 
pitcher.  Practicing 
avidly  on  a  Central 
Park  diamond,  they 
worked  up  enough 
erratic  excellence  to 
take  on  local  teams 
during  the  course  of 
the  annual  road  tour. 
In  a  glass  case  in  the 
prop  room  was  a  cup 
commemorating  their 
victory  over  the  nine 
of  the  Chicago  Board 
of  Trade. 


*••••••••• 


After  serving  his 
term  at  Daly's,  Otis 
found  that  as  a  pop- 
ular jeune  premier  he  was  very  much  in  de- 
mand. He  was  rapidly  booked  for  a  number 
of  scattered  engagements,  the  most  important 
of  which  was  with  the  Booth-Modjeska 
repertory  company,  where  he  was  employed 
for  second  leads. 

Edwin  Booth  was  soon  to  be  a  broken  man. 
The  accumulation  of  personal  tribulation 
that  had  dogged  his  life — his  father's  insan- 
ity ;  his  brother  Wilkes'  crime  that  had  shaken 
the  nation;  the  death  of  his  first  wife,  Mary 
Devlin,  whom  he  worshiped;  his  miserable 
existence  with  his  second  wife,  Mary  Mc- 
Vicker,  a  psychopathic — all  this  had  taken  a 
toll  of  his  sensitive  endurance.  But  in  1881, 
when  my  father  played  with  Booth  for  the 
first  time,  he  was  in  his  exquisite  prime. 
Playing  in  his  company  under  his  direction, 
studying  his  magical  technique,  my  father 
learned  the  things  he  had  been  denied  in  the 
slapdash  school  of  stock  company:  intro- 
spection, subtlety  and,  above  all,  pace  and 
the  value  of  a  pause.  Booth  took  a  flattering 
interest  in  young  Skinner,  and  often  calling 
him  into  his  dressing  room,  "he  would  sug- 
gest different  and  more  effective  readings." 

My  father  always  claimed  it  was  from 
Booth  he  learned  the  gist  of  acting,  and  the 
fact  that  any  "getting  into  the  mood"  is  just 
so  much  nonsense.  This  was  when  he  had 
the  chance  to  play  Laertes.  That  character, 
as  one  will  recall,  is  on  for  two  short  scenes  at 
the  beginning  of  the  play,  then  doesn't  appear 
again  until  a  good  two  hours  later  when  he 
rushes  on  to  avenge  the  death  of  his  father. 
The  first  few  nights  father  had  no  trouble,  be- 
ing keyed  up  by  excitement,  but  then  the  long 
wait  between  his  first  and  second  appearances 
seemed  to  make  him  go  dead.  He  was  trying 
desperately  to  "live  his  part."  He  would  pace 


SXsEQTO 

Ingredient 


New  Rinso  with 

. . .  the  scientific  Sunlight 

puts  sunshine  in  your  wash 

...even  on  rainy  days! 


That's  why  only  New  Rinso  . . . 


CASHES  WHITE  CLOTHES 

WHITER 

THAN  BRAND  NEW 


No  other  soap  can  give  these  results  because 
no  other  soap  contains  Solium 


just  think!  On  rainy  days  or  sunny 
**  days  .  .  .  whether  clothes  are  hung 
indoors  or  out  .  .  .  new  Rinso  with 
Solium,  the  scientific  Sunlight  ingredi- 
ent, puts  a  new  brilliance  in  your  wash 
— a  brilliance  never  known  before! 
You'll  even  see,  yellowed  and  grayed 


SOLIUM  ...  the  miracle  Sun- 
light ingredient  ...  is  an  ex- 
clusive development  of  war- 
time scientific  research  by  the 
world-famous  laboratories  of 
Lever  Brothers  Company. 


clothes  made  whiter  than  brand  new! 
And,  the  oftener  you  wash  clothes 
with  new  Rinso  containing  Solium, 
THE  WHITER  AND  BRIGHTER  THEY  GET! 
You'll  see  these  astounding  results  no 
matter  how  hard  the  water.  Get  new 
Rinso  containing  Solium  today. 


New  Rinso  with  Solium  ...  So  Safe  for  Clothes  ...  So  Kind  to  Hands 
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From  test  bo  by  to  honor 
student  in  14  short  years 


4 


1.  GOOD  START.  September  1934  was  3- 
month-old  Priscilla  Skevvis'  lucky  month. 
She  was  chosen  to  be  one  of  Clapp's  very 
special  test  babies  — to  prove  that  babies 
thrive  on  Clapp's  Baby  Foods.  Her  first 
solid  food  was  Clapp's  Baby  Cereal— full 
of  iron  and  all  that's  good  for  babies. 


2.  FLYING  COLORS.  At  6  months,  when  so 
many  babies  lag  behind,  bonny  Priscilla  is 
her  mother's  pride  and  joy.  Fed  Clapp's 
Baby  Foods,  she  has  doubled  her  weight 
— as  she  should.  From  her  eager  face  you 
can  see  that  she  needs  no  coaxing  at  meal- 
time. She  loves  Clapp's  taste! 


3.  BIRTHDAY  AHEAD.  At  9]/2  months, 
Priscilla  weighs  21  healthy  pounds — and 
she  is  5  inches  taller  than  in  the  last  pic- 
ture! Her  flesh  is  firm,  her  body  straight — 
thanks  to  the  help  of  Clapp's  Baby  Foods. 
Her  mother  says:  "I'm  so  grateful  to 
c  lapp's!" 


4.  HONOR  STUDENT.  14-year-old  Priscilla 
has  kept  the  promise  of  her  happy,  healthy 
babyhood.  She  is  class  president  and  honor 
student.  Her  hobby:  Coin  and  stamp  col- 
lecting. P.S.  to  mothers.  Don't  wait  another 
day  to  start  your  baby  on  Clapp's.  You'll 
always  be  glad  you  did  it! 


CLAPP'S  BABY  FOODS 

THE    FIRST   BABY   FOODS 

Product  of  American  Home  Foods 


the  floor  of  his  dressing  room,  working  him- 
self up  into  an  emgtional  wax.  He  even 
reached  a  point  of  desperation  when  he  would 
remove  his  make-up,  change  into  street 
clothes  and  walk  frantically  about  in  the 
night  air,  evoking  inspiration. 

Booth,  who  was  as  wise  as  he  was  gifted, 
observed  his  agonies  for  a  few  days,  then  one 
evening  sent  for  him  to  come  to  his  dressing 
room.  It  was  between  acts  and  the  great 
tragedian,  clad  in  the  "sable  garb"  of  the 
Dane,  was  serenely  playing  solitaire  while  he 
smoked  a  black  cigar. 

"Sit  down,  Skinner,"  he  said,  and  Skinner 
perched  uneasily  on  the  edge  of  a  chair. 
"Young  man,"  he  said,  "  I've  been  watching 
you  and  you're  killing  yourself!  You've  got 
some  high-toned  notion  that  you're  supposed 
to  be  Laertes !  Relax !  During  that  two-hour 
wait,  read  a  book,  write  letters,  play  pinochle 
with  the  stage  hands.  Don't  try  to  'work 
yourself  up.'  It  can't  be  done.  Just  wait  for 
your  cue,  then,  when  you  hear  it,  go  on  the 
stage  and  act!" 

The  Booth-Modjeska  tour  was  followed 
by  a  brief  and  profoundly  mortifying  London 
engagement  at  the  Globe  Theatre  as  leading 
man  in  a  production  of  Romeo  and  Juliet.  It 
was  the  private  project  of  a  gentleman  who 
made  a  fortune  in  the  paint  business  and  had 
married  a  lady  with  a  burning  ambition  to 
play  Juliet.  And  her  qualifications  for  the 
part  stopped  right  there. 


It  was  a  shoddy,  vulgar  affair  and    / 
father,  utterly  wretched  over  being  ass<. 
ated  with  such  an  absurd  production,  k  tj 
miserably  to  himself  during  the  run,  wh 
was  blessedly  short. 

He  returned  to  America  and  after  a  sea 
with  Margaret  Mather  signed  up  for  the  n 
three  years  as  leading  man  for  Mada 
Modjeska,  during  which  time  he  met 
mother. 

Skinner  had  played  a  full  season  w 
Modjeska  before  the  morning  when  Ma 
walked  tremulously  into  the  Garden  Thea 
for  her  first  rehearsal.  During  the  tour 
seldom  saw  her  in  the  theater  or  out  of 

Indeed,  throughout  Miss  Durbin's  fi 
season  with  the  company,  the  grand  you 
Mr.  Skinner  was  barely  aware  of  her  exi 
ence.  At  the  beginning  of  the  ensuing  or 
however,  he  became  slightly  more  cogniza 
of  it.  The  girl's  summer  at  Arden  had  giv 
her  poise.  And  as  he  became  aware  of  h 
existence,  young  Skinner  at  the  same  tir 
became  aware  of  the  curious  fact  that  I 
seemed  to  be  avoiding  him.  The  discovery  a 
noyed  him.  Then  came  the  incident  of  t 
jack-o'-lantern  and  that  amused  him. 

He  began  to  take  notice  of  the  fact  th 
Maud  Durbin  was  a  charming  actress.  H 
Phebe  in  As  You  Like  It  was  a  creation  of  p 
etic  delicacy,  and  George  Hazelton,  playii 
opposite  her  the  jilted  Silvius,  uttered  r 
"Oh,  Phebe,  Phebe ! "  with  such  plaintivenei 
(Continued  on  Page  K°) 


lilt.  UAKHAHA  III  It  Kit.  «  ounuIIuuI 

Child  Psychologist,  Bank  Street  Schools,  New  York 

INo  one  has  yer  written  a  volume  called  How  to  Read  a 
Book  on  Child  Development  —  hut  here  are  a  few  hints  on 
the  subject:  First,  don't  try  to  force  your  child  into  the 
pattern  of  a  hook.  Books  have  to  be  urilien  about  children 
in  general — and  no  one  live  three-year-old,  for  example, 
will  ever  be  exactly  like  the  description  of  three-year-olds 
in  a  book.  Second,  don't  use  a  hook  to  prove  to  yourself 
that  your  child  is  superior.  (If  you  have  to  prove  that  to 
yourself,  you'll  find  that  your  child  will  have  to  prove  it 
to  you  too.)  Third,  take  into  account  the  environment  of 
your  children  as  compared  with  the  environment  of  the 
children  studied  by  the  author  of  the  book.  It  would  he 
incorrect  to  expect  a  farm  child  to  follow  in  detail  a  pat- 
tern discovered  in  city  children.  Books  can  give  you  a 
broad  idea  of  what  many  children  are  like  as  they  grow 
from  stage  to  stage — and  therefore  a  better  understanding 
of  what  makes  your  own  children  tick.  You  can  gain  atti- 
tudes—  hut  not  recipes  for  your  own  child. 


■«•***% 


"The  section   an   discipline 
is  missing — Junior  ate  it. 
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FALL  CLEANING 

MUST  ROUT  GERMS 

BY  THE  BILLIONS 


me  for  extra  care  .  .  .  not  just  in  routine  spots,  but  all  through 
mr  house.  Time  to  fight— as  you  clean— the  dangerous  disease 
:rms  always  present  in  ordinary  house  dust.  Don't  let  them 
sttle  in". . .  menace  family  health . . .  this  Fall  and  Winter!  Fight 
em  now— with  "Lysol"  brand  disinfectant  (a  powerful,  effec- 
/e  germ-killer )  in  every  pail  of  cleaning  water! 


In  tests,  a  single  common 
household  article  in  daily 
use  has  revealed  an 
estimated  3,000,000  or 
more  microbes  per  square  inch 


AMERICA'S  LARGEST 

SELLING  DISINFECTANT 

>  CONCENTRATED  GERMICIDE 

Jsed  by  leading  .hospitals  .  . . 

^commended  by  many  doctors 


Every  Day. . .  Make  Cleaning 
Time  Germ -Killing  Time 


iETS— usually  dark, unventilated, often 
i— make  ideal  breeding  conditions  for 
se  germs.  Have  "Lysol"  in  the  water 
scrubbing  closet  floor,  walls,  shelves. 
disease  germs,  destroys  musty  odor. 
k,  economical  to  use. 


YOUR  CHILD'S  ROOM-walls,  floor  and 
all  furniture— calls  for  dependable,  germ- 
killing  "Lysol"  in  cleaning  water.  Don't 
forget  baseboards,  window  sills  and  room 
corners.  "Lysol"  is  so  highly  concentrated, 
you  need  only  2V2  tablespoons  per  gallon. 


YOUR  BATHROOM  should  always  be  kept 
hygienically  clean,  with  "Lysol"  in  the 
cleaning  water.  This  goes  for  the  entire 
bathroom:  basin,  tub,  toilet,  floor,  walls, 
medicine  cabinet.  (Keep  "Lysol"  handy  in 
the  bathroom,  as  well  as  in  the  kitchen. ) 


MOP  CELLAR  FLOOR,  shelves,  stairs  with 
clean-smelling,  germ-killing  "Lysol."  Do 
this  periodically— and  especially  now  when 
you  are  house  cleaning.  Remember  a 
lujgicnically  clean  home  is  a  healthier 
home.  Keep  "  Lysol "  on  the  job ! 


IMPORTANT  "LYSOL"  CLEANING  USES: 


Bathroom  tub,  toilet,  basin, 
walls,  floor— kitchen  sink, 
drainboards,  garbage  pail. 


Laundry  tubs  and  washers- 
closets,  cellars,  stairs,  store- 
rooms, shelves. 


All  woodwork,  floors,  walls, 
doorknobs,  rails  —  children's 
rooms  and  furniture;  diaper  pail. 


Sickrooms,  including  bedding, 
utensils  and  linen —  cleaning 
rags,  mops,  brooms,  brushes. 
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Mew/  GrBod  Flavor 
New  Great  Food 


Here's  Body-Buildinq  Protein 


Mother!  Never  before  a  cereal  like  Kellogg's 
New  Corn-Soya!  Tops  in  breakfast  cereals  for 
body-building  protein!  And  it's  ready  to  eat! 
Sweet,  rich  toasted  shreds! 

Especially  good  for  children!  Corn-Soya  is  a 
flavorful  blend  of  high-energy  corn  with  high- 


protein  soya.  We  all  need  protein.  But  children 
need  it  even  more  than  adults  —  to  build  fine 


strong  bodies! 


When  mornings  grow  erisp,  send  'em  off  to 
school  feeling  "oh-boya"!  Give  em  substantial 
Corn-Soya!  In  Family-Size  packages. 


COME  ON! 


.   7   KINDS  OF  BETTER  BREAKFASTS! 

In  addition  to  New  Corn-Soya,  Kellogg's  VARIETY 
PACKAGE  offers  6  other  "invites"  to  better  school  day 
and  workday  breakfasts.  In  wheat,  corn,  riee.  In  flakes, 
shreds,  pops.  All  ready  for  milk.  All  taste  "just  great" 
.  .  .  and  are  great  nourishment! 

Mother  Knows^  Best !    I 

INCLUDES    KELLOGG'S    CORN    FLAKES,    RICE    KRISPIES,    PEP,   SHREDDED    WHEAT,    BRAN    FLAKES,    KRUMBLES,    CORN-SOYA\ 
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(Continued  from  Page  86) 
s  all  too  clear  he  was  in  love  with  her. 
yet,  when.the  tour  ended  and  Skinner 
t  :d  making  arrangements  for  the  ensuing 
n  in  which  he  planned  to  venture  out  as 
-manager  with  his  own  company,  it 
\  occurred  to  him  to  engage  the  services 
iss  Durbin. 

occurred,  however,  to  Modjeska,  who 
aded  him  to  sign  up  Maud  as  his  leading 
It  probably  didn't  require  much  per- 
ng,  although  the  star  felt  it  necessary 
Dtest  a  little.  After  all.  Miss  Durbin  had 
inly  two  years'  experience,  and  in  small 
;  would  she  be  up  to  leads?  Modjeska 
:ertain  that  she  would  be. 


ie  company  was  to  be  a  touring  one. 
ler  was  not  yet  prepared  to  burst  on 
dway  as  a  star.  There  would  be  a  reper- 
of  two  plays:  His  Grace  de  Grammont, 
nantic  comedy  by  Clyde  Fitch  with  a 
oration  plot,  full  of  lace  ruffles,  King 
les  spaniels  and  expletives  beginning 
'"Ods";  the  other  was  The  King's  Jes- 
in  adaptation  of  Victor  Hugo's  Le  Roi 
(use  (Rigoletto)  written  by  Otis'  brother 
les. 

ley  opened  in  Rockford.  Illinois,  and 
on  to  Chicago  for  a  successful  short  run. 
i  they  set  out  on  the  road  and  every- 
e  played  to  starvation  business.  But 
'outhful  actor-manager  took  it  all  in  his 
e;  and  his  stride  had  suddenly  become 
lificently  buoyant  because  of  a  wonder- 
ling  that  had  happened  to  him.  He  had 
i  in  love  with  his  leading  lady.  He  had, 
mrst,  had  his  share  of  amorous  adven- 
But  whatever  may       ^_______ 

gone  before,  Maud 
Din  was  the  only  real 
of  his  life,  and  from 
;tart  he  knew  it  was 
e  so.  However,  for  a 

time  after  this  mo- 
tous    realization,    he 

no  indications  of  his       ■■^■■■M 
jltuous  feelings. 

aud's  feelings  in  regard  to  him  were 
iltuous,  too,  but  indefinitely  so.  The 
ng  increase  in  her  heartbeat  that  took 
:  whenever  the  star  spoke  to  her,  she  set 
to  professional  nervousness.  As  time 
:  on  she  found,  to  her  annoyance,  that 
.vas  spending  a  great  deal  of  time  think- 
bout  Mr.  S.,  that  she  looked  forward  too 
rly  to  every  encounter  with  him.  It  was 
a  notion  and  she'd  get  over  it  soon,  she 
sure.    But  the  notion  persisted,  and  as 

route  carried  them  on  into  the  balmy 
h  it  became  a  sweet  obsession. 


uniiirii    are 


^   \\  <     men    and 
'  all  in  the  same  boat,  upon 
a  stormy  sea.  We  owe  to  eaeh 
other  a  terrible  loyalty. 

—  G.K.CHESTERTON. 


Y  played  a  week  in  that  city  of  visual 
gastronomic  loveliness.  New  Orleans, 
star,  who  had  always  adored  the  town, 
/every  nook  and  corner  of  it.  He  showed 
eading  lady  the  cathedral,  the  French 
•a,  the  Carre;  Antoine's,  where  the  old 
y-footed  waiters  served  them  oysters 
ile  and  buster  crabs;  he  took  her  through 
French  market  on  the  levee  and  they  de- 
•ed  delicious  omelets  and  red  wine  at 
lame  BJgue's.  The  week  was  magic  for 

both.  At  the  close  of  Friday  night's  per- 
lance,  a  note  was  placed  on  the  leading 

s  dressing  table.   It  read: 

'andie:  Will  you  come  for  a  walk  with  me 
jrrow?  I'll  stop  by  your  hotel  at  ten.  Otis. 

en  a.m.  is  a  fantastic  hour  for  theater  peo- 
to  be  up,  but  that  Saturday  it  seemed 
enough.  Neither  had  slept.  Maud  was 
ding  waiting  for  him  at  the  doorway  of 
hotel,  and  as  he  bounded  up  the  steps  to 
her  hand  her  cheeks  flushed  as  bright  as 
camellias  she  had  pinned  into  her  belt, 
two  young  people  had  a  pretty  good  idea 
hat  was  going  to  happen,  but  neither  felt 
ible  of  speech.  Finally,  Maud  timidly 
;e  the  tension  by  asking  where  they  were 
g,  and  Otis  could  think  of  no  better  place 
l  the  Metairie  Cemetery.  Redbirds  ear- 
in  the  live  oaks  and  the  Spanish  moss 
yed  above  the  quaint  graves  raised  like 
is  above  the  ground, 
t  one  point  they  stopped  by  an  ancient 
ophagus,  neither  knowing  exactly  why. 


A  little  chameleon  with  grinning  face  and 
pulsating  throat  skittered  into  a  crack  on  the 
side  of  the  crumbling  tomb,  a  church  bell 
chimed  the  quarter,  and  Otis  asked  Maud  to 
be  his  wife. 

The  remainder  of  the  tour  was  a  happy 
blur  of  love,  plans  for  the  future,  and  bad 
business.  They  were  together  as  much  as 
propriety  would  permit,  lunching,  taking 
long  walks  and  having  supper  after  the  show, 
but  then  always  carefully  chaperoned  by  one 
of  the  older  women  of  the  company.  Such 
afternoons  as  they  had  to  be  apart,  there  was 
a  happy  exchange  of  notes  or  flowers  to  help 
ease  the  pangs  of  separation.  One  of  them 
reads: 

Dear  Little  Soul:  It's  just  because  you  are 
faithful  and  fond  and  fanciful  and  freckled  and 
fair  that  I  love  you.  That's  all. 

You'll  be  lonely  while  I'm  at  the  ball  game 
unless  you  listen  to  what  the  flowers  say. 

Rest  sweetly  with  all  my  love, 

Otis. 

Despite  the  appalling  business,  Otis  man- 
aged to  keep  his  company  going  until  April. 
They  closed  on  Saturday  the  twentieth  in 
Corning,  New  York,  and  next  morning  they 
were  married  by  the  Rev.  Rob  Roy  Converse 
in  Christ  Church. 

Ihe  young  couple  were  radiantly  happy. 
They  were  also  completely  broke.  My 
mother  had  no  vestige  of  capital,  and  what 
small  amount  father  had  been  able  to  save 
had  gone  to  pay  the  high  cost  of  his  first  star- 
ring venture.  But  Otis'  nature  was  one  of 
bland,  expansive  optimism  which  lasted  his 

lifetime.  That  June  Tufts 

College  gave  him  an  hon- 
orary A.M.,  and  Maud  was 
in  a  happy  flutter  over  it. 
It  was  their  first  separa- 
tion and  he  sent  her  the 
first  of  those  daily  letters 
which,  whenever  they 
l^^HMHBB  were  apart,  he  never  failed 
to  write  throughout  thirty- 
five  years  of  married  life: 

My  Dearest  Wife:  It  is  done,  sweetheart.  I 
am  an  A.M.  and  your  husband  is  now  one  of 
the  immortals. 

I  have  thought  of  you  all  day  long.  Your  pres- 
ence has  been  constantly  with  me. 

After  I  left  you,  last  night,  I  stood  on  the 
platform  for  half  an  hour  waiting  for  the  train, 
which  was  late.  The  night  was  so  silent,  yet  so 
full  of  sounds.  The  crickets  piped  busily;  the 
rival  bassos  of  the  Black  River  Opera  Company 
grated  out  their  deep  "chugs";  a  couple  of 
sleepless  whippoorwills  had  a  midnight  confab 

speculating  on   what   d d   idiot   could   be 

standing  down  there  on  the  platform  under  the 
red  light. 

I  stood  and  wondered  if  you  had  gone  to  sleep 
again.  The  train  slowed  up  at  the  red  light  and 
took  me  on  for  an  hour  to  Bellows  Falls,  where 
I  waited  from  3:15  to  5:30.  It  was  fearfully 
long,  but  I  thought  of  you,  dear,  and  my  heart 
kept  sending  you  messages  that  you  would 
understand. 

Father  was  waiting  for  me  at  the  station  in 
Boston.  His  first  words  were,  "Did  Maud 
come?" 

I  hustled  home,  changed  my  clothes  and  we  got 
to  Tufts  a  little  after  eleven.  The  chapel  was 
jammed.  I  sat  on  the  platform  with  the  presi- 
dent, trustees,  Governor  Greenhaugh  and  other 
notables.  The  gowned  and  frightened  graduates 
did  their  little  speeches,  the  diplomas  were 
given  out  with  accompanying  chunks  of  Latin 
remarks,  and  then  the  honorary  degrees  were 
announced.  President  Chapin  spoke  my  name, 
read  something  in  Latin,  I  got  up,  the  audience 
applauded,  then  I  sat  down  and  was  an  A.M. 
And  that's  all  there  was  to  that.  But  an  awful 
dinner  followed  at  the  gymnasium,  where  every- 
body made  speeches  miles  long  while  the  guests 
perspired  and  were  bored.  It  didn't  break  up 
till  after  four. 

Everybody  congratulated  me  and  asked  after 
you,  my  Maudine.  Father  is  bursting  with 
pride.  When  I  got  home,  I  found  him  sitting  in 
the  dark,  alone.  I  haven't  a  doubt  of  what  he 
was  thinking  of. 

Your  sweet  eyes  have  been  haunting  me  all 
day,  my  wife.  And  you  thought  I'd  be  so  busy 
that  I'd  not  miss  you.  My  love,  I  don't  think 
the  time  will  ever  be  when  business  will  crowd 
you  from  my  heart  or  steal  from  me  the  memory 
of  your  sweet  lips. 

Father  sends  love.  I'm  going  down  to  the 
post  office  with  this  now  so  that  it'll  not  delay 


.hildren  love  good  golden  guernsey  Milk. 
And   there  are   two   reasons   why   you   should 
urge  them   to  drink  a  lot  of  it.  First,  golden 
guernsey  will  help  to  give  them  better  health. 
Second,  better  health  means  better  grades.  Ac- 
tually, it  is  the  finest  food  they  can  have,  be- 
cause of  the  generous  supply  of  butterfat  and 
the  extra  food  solids  below  the  cream  line. 

golden  guernsey  Milk  has  not  advanced  in 
price  as  much  as  most  other  foods.  In  fact, 
it  gives  you  more  food  value  for  every 
penny  than  any  other  food  you  can  buy. 


So  . . .  ask  your  milkman  today  to  bring 
you  golden  guernsey  Milk  regularly.  If 
he  doesn't  carry  it,  write  us  for  the  name 
of  your  local  distributor,  golden 
guernsey,  Inc.,  Peterborough  New 
Hampshire. 
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,  cup  White  House  Milk 
Ann  Page  Sparkle  Mixture  \  ^  strong  coffee 

1  BrSStfSS-6*  Van.Ua  or  plain  ^  4,4^ 

1}uttI.rs(„tch  pudding  mix.   W°K  with  narrow 

Add  1.1-;'^  SSTl^^^SSliS  with  dipped 


HOW    TO    MAKE    YOUR    MAN 


9  A  husband  will  adore  a  wife  who 
serves  these  tempting  treats  for  only  a 
li-u  pennies  a  portion.  Ann  Page  Sparkle 
Desserts  are  taste-tempting  .  .  .  cost  but  a 
little  .  .  .  and  are  prepared  in  a  jiffy. 
They  make  a  hit  with  tin-  whole  family! 
Yes,  and  you  keep  food  costs  down  when 


you  make  the  Ann  Page  family  of  fine 
foods  your  marketing  choice.  For  all  the 
quality-famous  Ann  Page  Foods  are 
made  in  A&P's  own  modern  Ann  Page 
food  factories;  then  brought  directly 
to  you!  Thus  savings  are  made  and 
shared  with  you! 


THAN  7c  A  SERVING 


,         \nn  Page  Strawberry 

1  gas  as£j>— * 

1  cip  boiling  w-'«'r 


1  CUP  ^ow/,  cut  in  eighths 
8  marshmallows, 

6  bananas 


1  package  •"  i)(.ssert  6  bananas 

berry,  raspberry,  cherry, 


ANN  O  PAGE 


— 


?%s7$  ~%kesT7w€& 
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Among  the  quality-famous  Ann  Page  Foods  are  also  such  favorites  as  Salad  Dressing, 
Mayonnaise,    French    Dressing,    Preserves,    Jams,    Jellies,    Pure    Extracts,    Spices,    etc. 


WSJ  based  upon  average  prices  of  ingredients  in  A&P  Super  Markets  at  time  of  going  to  press. 


in  reaching  you.    Good  night,  my  Maud.  All 
my  heart  ...  all  my  love  is  yours. 

Otis. 

In  the  fall,  my  father  started  his  second 
season  as  actor-manager.  It  was  again  the 
road,  again  barnstorming  to  empty  barns. 

There  followed  some  five  or  six  appalling 
years  of  heartache  and  disappointment.  Sea- 
son after  season  of  hand-to-mouth  trouping. 
Still  no  opening  in  New  York.  Press  notices 
were  invariably  good,  but  the  general  public 
seemed  not  to  know  him  from  Adam.  One 
day  in  Kansas  City  Maud  overheard  a  small 
boy  who  was  reading  signs  pipe  out,  "Say, 
ma,  what  is  an  Otis  Skinner?"  and  the 
mother  serenely  replied,  "I  dunno,  son. 
Probably  some  sort  of  farm  implement." 

It  was  a  tribute  to  the  star  that  every 
member  of  his  company  stuck  loyally  along 
with  him.  There  were  many  weeks  when  he 
couldn't  meet  the  salary  list,  there  was 
almost  never  anything  left  over  for  himself 
and  his  bride.  Any  number  of  times  they 
went  quite  hungry. 

But  during  those  hard  years,  there  were 
rich  compensations.  Otis  Skinner  was  slowly 
but  firmly  building  up  for  himself  the  loyal 
road  following  which  was  to  endure  through- 
out his  entire  career.  Those  were  the  days 
when  Chicago's  Forty  Club  was  at  its  mellow 
height,  and  he  was  on  intimate  terms  with 
its  members — "Bif"  Hall,  Melville  E.  Stone, 
Eugene  Field  and  George  Ade.  Ade  became  a 
particularly  close  friend.  In  a  letter  written  to 
Maud,  who  was  out  of  the 
bill  at  the  time,  Otis  says:       j^ggggg^^ 


George  Ade  called  today 
at  the  theater  and  left  Artie 
and  Pink  Marsh  inscribed 
to  you.  I  find  George  is 
childishly  fond  of  his  own 
books — laughs  at  his  own 
sayings  in  them,  and  all  that.       ^^^^^^^^^^ 

Al  Ringling  invited  the  ■Is«««j«««««bBb»bb1 
members  of  the  company  to 
his  show  and  Ade  went  with  us.  The  big  tent  was 
jammed,  money  was  turned  away,  but  we  all 
had  the  best  seats.  Ade,  Miss  Comstock  and  I 
went  in  state  in  a  carriage  placed  at  our  dis- 
posal by  the  affable  Ringling.  We  did  the  side 
shows,  ate  peanuts  and  were  generallygay.  Ade 
was  like  a  kid.  He  knows  all  the  performers 
and  the  secrets  of  their  innermost  lives. 

There  was  one  happy  and  profitable  inter- 
lude between  the  seasons  of  stress  when  Skin- 
ner made  a  short  tour  in  an  all-star  produc- 
tion of  The  Rivals,  headed  by  that  enchant- 
ing character,  Joseph  Jefferson.  The  old 
comedian  was  a' wit,  a  terrific  card  player 
and  a  wildly  enthusiastic  painter.  He  used 
the  company  baggage  car  for  a  studio.  In 
every  town,  as  soon  as  the  scenery  was  un- 
loaded and  the  car  shunted  off  into  the  yards, 
he'd  climb  aboard,  set  up  his  easel,  get  out 
his  paints  and  work  for  hours. 

Otis'  letters  to  Maud  describe  the  tour: 

I  wired  you  from  Albany  yesterday  that 
everything  was  successful  and  that  Mr.  Jeffer- 
son says  it  is  the  best  first  night's  performance 
of  The  Rivals  he  ever  saw.  I  think  he  was  sin- 
cere. I'm  getting  the  stiffness  out  of  my  joints 
in  Captain  Absolute  and  the  part  goes  well. 

We  travel  in  a  private  company  car.  We  are 
packed  in  rather  thickly,  but  we  live  very  well. 
I  am  commencing  to  yearn  for  a  bath.  Life  in 
the  car  is  extremely  cordial.  Everyone  har- 
monious and  Jefferson  is  like  some  funny  little 
good  wise  fairy.  He  is  a  wonder  of  cheeriness, 
brightness  and  entertaining  wit.  I  don't  have 
any  privacy,  however.  The  car  is  always  full  of 
people— no  place  to  write.  I'm  penning  this  in 
an  obstructed  corner  with  my  valise  on  my 
knees. 

But  the  Jefferson  tour  was  all  too  short  and 
again  he  was  back  at  the  old  heartbreaking 
grind— hard  work,  exhausting  trouping,  no 
business  and  mountainous  debts. 

During  all  this  period  Maud  never  com- 
plained. This  was,  to  be  sure,  hardly  the  life 
she  had  envisioned,  but  the  man  she  had 
married  so  far  surpassed  any  husband  she  had 
ever  envisaged,  she  was  content  and  proud  to 
share  his  hardships.  There  was  needed  only 
the  fulfillment  of  two  lifelong  ambitions.  One 
was  a  child;  the  other  was  a  trip  to  Europe. 
The  child  seemed  an  eventual  possibility  as 


Jk  If  living  conditions  don't 
T  stop  improving  in  this 
country,  we're  going  to  run 
out  of  humble  beginnings  for 
our  great  men. 

—  RUSSEtt  PETTIS  ASKUE. 


September,  If 

soon  as  business  improved,  but  Europe  wa 
magic  mirage  as  unattainable  as  El  Dora' 
She'd  gaze  at  every  Cunard  poster  as  thou 
it  were  an  old  master. 

At  the  finish  of  their  most  financially  c 
astrous  season,  Otis,  realizing  that  they  w< 
both  at  the  end  of  their  physical  and  en 
tional  endurance,  said  that  they  must 
away  somewhere  for  a  vacation.  They  cot 
find  an  inexpensive  place  even  if  it  were  1 
only  a  few  weeks.  Some  days  later  he  a 
nounced  that  they  were  going  up  into  Ca 
ada.  He  had  engaged  space  on  an  excursi 
steamer  that  was  offering  a  bargain  trip  i 
the  Saguenay.  Maud  packed  her  few  dress 
in  a  steamer  trunk,  Otis  assembled  his  fishii 
paraphernalia  and  they  took  a  train  to  Mor 
real. 

rROM  the  station  they  drove  to  the  Anch 
Line  dock,  where  they  boarded  a  trim  vessi 
It  was  almost  the  departure  hour  and  Ot 
insisted  they  stay  up  on  deck  until  the  bo 
put  off.  When  it  backed  out  into  the  9 
Lawrence  and  headed  downstream,  he  la 
his  hand  over  his  wife's. 

"Maudie,"  he  said,  "when  you  get  off  th 
ship  you'll  be  in  Liverpool,  England." 

Maud  looked  at  him  for  a  stunned  momet 
of  incredulity.  Then  she  cried  out  helplessl 
"But  Otis,  dear  love,  I  can't  go  to  Euro) 
without  saying  good-by  to  my  family — "  , 
"I've  said  good-by  for  you,"  he  reassun 
her.  "They  know  all  about  it."  And  he  toe 
her  down  to  their  cabin,  where  she  found 
little  stack  of  bon-voyage  messages  from  b 
mother,  her  sisters  and  h<( 
■JMbbMMHM       brothers.  At  that,  she  cc 
lapsed  onto  the  berth  ar 
cried   and  cried.    Otji 
thought  she  was   havir 
some  sort  of  emotional  cc 
lapse,  but  she  assured  hi: 
it  was  only  because  si 
was  so  happy. 
HBHBMHBB  The  trip,  of  course.  Wi 

the  perfect  consummatio 
of  what  she  had  so  long  dreamed  of,  and  whe 
they  got  back  she  knew  that  her  other  drean 
too,  was  to  be  realized,  for  she  found  sh 
was  with  child. 


I  was  born  in  Chicago.  The  Durbin  famil 
had  by  now  settled  permanently  there  an 
my  mother  wanted  to  be  near  her  own.  M 
father  was  off  completing  a  late  spring  toir 
and  his  daily  communications  to  her  are  fix 
of  a  tenderly  humorous  pampering  to  hi 
whims,  one  of  which  was  a  craving  fc 
cherries.  One  of  them  reads: 

Dear  Heart:  Your  brave  little  letter  whic 
reached  me  at  Cedar  Rapids  had  a  note  of  sac 
ness  which  makes  me  grieve  that  I  can't  hel 
you.  You  mustn't  think  how  long  it  is,  but  ho> 
short  it  is  going  to  be  now.  Don't  think,  swee! 
heart,  that  I  could  ever  be  annoyed  at  you  ft 
crying. 

I  looked  all  over  Fargo  today  for  cherries, 
none  are  in  the  market  here.  Enclosed  is  a 
(a  "V").  Send  out  someone.  They  are  in 
Chicago  groceries.   I  saw  them. 

Tell  Cornelia  [it  was  apparently  a  foregoi 
conclusion  that  I  was  to  be  a  girl]  that  if  si 
doesn't  stop  making  her  mother  sad  I  won' 
speak  to  her — and  then  she'll  be  sorry. 

The  day  is  another  of  those  bright  ones,  bri 
there  is  a  fine  cool  north  wind  blowing  that  wi 
blow  my  love  down  to  Chicago  to  you. 

His  vigorous  letters  must  have  been  a  dailjl 
tonic  to  her.  One  from  Mankato,  Minnesota! 
dated  April  21,  their  wedding  anni versa 
begins  ridiculously  enough: 

Merry  Christmas,  my  sweetheart ! 

It's  springtime — the  very  first  day  for  sprinjj 
I've  just  come  from  a  long  walk,  and  have  seeil 
the  early  shoots  from  the  trees  and  have  gottei  I 
my  feet  into  green  grass  for  the  first  time  thil 
year.   For  two  days  it  has  been  bleak  and  col<  I 
with  lowering  skies,  and  the  mercury  had  ai 
awful  weight  on  its  mind.  Today  is  bright  wit) 
a  flecked  blue  sky  and  the  air  full  of  life  and  tb  | 
birds  full  of  fat  worms. 

I  did  between  five  and  six  miles  this  morning  I 
Your  husband  slowly  returning  to  his  Appolhj 
(that's  got  too  many  p's  or  I's  or  something)  likfl 
figure.  Don't  be  jealous !  You  were  along — yot 
and  your  little  baby.  Oh  yes,  I've  seen  thil 
Mayflowers.  Some  boys  at  a  way  station  we 
(Continued  on  Page  92) 
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I^stw  Cleaning 
floor  to  Ceiling ! 

Here's  rhe  all-purpose  cleaner.  It's  fast  and 
thorough  on  your  rugs.  And  wait  till  you 
see  how  quickly  it  cleans  draperies,  uphol- 
stery .  .  .  even  lamp  shades  and  linoleum! 

This  new  Hamilton  Beach  cylinder  model 
is  more  powerful  than  ever.  Yet,  it's  the 
quietest  cleaner  we've  ever  made. 

Below  are  the  six  features  that  make 
Hamilton  Beach  your  best  buy.  Read  them 
over,  see  how  they  save  you  time  and 
effort.  Then,  have  your  dealer  demonstrate 
them  and  you'll  agree  that  here,  actually,  is 
faster  cleaning  .  .  .  floor  to  ceiling!  Hamil- 
ton Beach  Company,  Division 
pSi±kf.©  of  Scovill  Manufacturing  Co., 
Racine,  Wis. 


For  faster  cleaning  •  •  •  floor  to  ceiling 
•  •  •  it's  Hamilton  Beach! 


DOUBLE-ACTION 
FLOOR   NOZZLE 

picks  up  lint,  hair,  thread  .  .  .  gets 
embedded  dirt,  too!  Rubber  body 
protects  furniture. 


SUCTION 
REGULATOR  SLOT 

reduce  suction.  Keep  delicate  fab- 
rics out  of  nozzle.  Thumb  over  slot 
restores  suction  to  full  volume. 


FOUR-WHEEL 
CARRIAGE 

rolls  easily.  Wide-treod,  soft  rubber 
wheels  prevent  rug  scuffing.  Front 
wheels    lock    for    safety    on    stoirs. 


SWIVEL-NECKED  WALL  AND 
FLOOR  BRUSH  glides  under  beds, 
over  door  casings,  anywhere!  Gets 
into  all  those  hard-to-reach  places. 


TOE-OPERATED  SWITCH  controls 

motor.  Step  on  it  to  start — step  on 
it  to  stop.  Ruggedly  built  for  years 
of  heavy  use. 


POWERFUL  MOTOR  with  more 
suction  than  ever!  Gets  embedded 
dirt.  It's  quiet.  It  never  needs  oiling 
— boll  bearings  ore  grease -pocked. 


See  the  new  Hamilton  Beach  De  Luxe  Upright  Cleaner.  Its  big,  bright 
headlight  shows  up  dim-corner  dirt  ...  its  triple-action  floor  nozzle 
beats  and  sweeps  in  a  powerful  vacuum.   Saves  time  .  .  .  saves  work  .  .  . 


saves  rugs! 


HAMILTON  BEHCH 

Vaoftf/n  C/eaners 


((.  'ontinued  from  Page  90) 
selling  big  bunches  of  them.  I  bought  one  that 
was  full  of  the  perfume  of  country  and  freedom. 
I  was  going  to  pack  it  and  send  it  to  you,  but 
there  was  no  train  until  next  day,  and  the  next 
day  the  poor  little  captive  woodland  things  had 
begun  to  droop. 

My  heart  of  hearts  is  yours. 

Otis. 

To  date  my  start  in  life  by  the  same  device 
Sterne  used  for  Tristram  Shandy,  it  must 
have  taken  place  the  preceding  summer  in 
either  France  or  Holland,  for  in  a  letter  writ- 
ten late  in  May  my  father  says: 

Cornelia  will  be  true  to  her  nationality.  She 
must  wear  either  the  tricolor  or  the  orange  and 
she  knows  when  to  come. 

I  think  it  isn't  far  off  because  I  find  myself 
getting  horribly  nervous  and  I  fancy  it  is  be- 
cause of  a  thought  or  event  transference.  Last 
night  I  dreamed  that  it  had  taken  place  and  it 
was  such  a  wise  little  thing!  I  thought  it  stood 
up  and  talked  most  sagely  to  me. 

God  bless  you,  my  dearest  wife.  May  the 
new  life  come  as  a  benediction  into  ours. 

Five  days  later  I  was  born.  Father  used 
to  tell  me  how  he  spent  agonized  hours  rid- 
ing time  and  time  again  on  streetcars  out  to- 
ward the  suburbs  where,  becoming  panic- 
stricken,  he  would  jump  off,  leap  onto  the 
next  returning  tram  and  hurry  back  to  the 
hospital,  only  to  be  told  that  nothing  had 
happened  yet. 

After  her  delivery,  mother  was  desper- 
ately ill.  She  was  made  to  lie  immovable  for 
several  weeks  and  I  was  kept  in  her  room, 
where  I  wailed  incessantly. 

But  father's  letters  overflow  with  fatuous 
pride  in  his  new  parenthood.  One  from  Wash- 
ington: 

The  journey  seemed  intolerably  long  because 
I  was  going  away  from  the  two  dearest  things 
I  have  on  earth.   My  wife  and  my  baby. 

How  funny  it  seems  to  say  the  two  dearest 
ones.   It  used  to  be  only  one. 

I  really  didn't  think  we  could  have  such  a 
beautiful  little  girl  as  that  which  has  come  to  us. 
[Obviously  parenthood  had  warped  his  vision. 
I  was  anything  but  beautiful,  looking,  in  fact, 
rather  like  an  Eskimo.] 

Take  all  my  love,  dear  heart',  and  when  you've 
taken  it,  lend  it  all  to  Cornelia. 

My  first  few  months  of  existence  were 
passed  at  the  Virginia  Hotel.  Unable  to  af- 
ford a  nurse,  mother  took  care  of  me;  and 
the  care  she  took  was  so  hysterically  meticu- 
lous, it  very  nearly  killed  me.  That  was  the 
era  when  germs  had  sprung  into  popular 
prominence.  I  was  a  bottle  baby,  and  she 
was  certain  that  all  Chicago  milk  must  be 
alive  with  every  virus  from  the  common  cold 
to  smallpox.  Instead  of  heating  it  to  just  the 
right  temperature,  she  boiled  it  until  there 
was  neither  germ  nor  nourishment  left  in  it. 
I  pined  and  lost  weight  and  it  was  only  after 
I  had  gone  in  for  a  series  of  convulsions  that 
my  grandmother  persuaded  her  I  was  slowly 
dying  of  malnutrition. 

Still  too  frail  to  wheel  the  perambulator, 
mother  used  to  tip  one  of  the  hotel  bellboys 
to  wheel  me  up  and  down  the  street  on  sunny 
days.  The  bellboy  was  an  exceptionally  alert 
and  attractive  lad— and  that's  not  to  be 
wondered  at,  for  his  name  was  Frank  Buck. 
In  his  memoirs,  the  amiable  adventurer 
blandly  states  that  I  was  the  yellingest  baby 
in  the  block. 

They  took  me  East  in  a  market  basket  to 
stay  for  a  time  with  Grandfather  Skinner. 
He  baptized  me.  It  was  characteristic  of  my 
grandfather's  New  England  reserve  that  he 
waited  until  the  ceremony  was  over  and  my 
name  permanently  set  before  announcing  in 
ringing  tones  that  there  was  no  name  in  the 
world  he  so  despised  as  that  of  Cornelia,  and 
that  although  he  had  now  conferred  it  upon 
me  with  the  Almighty  as  witness,  he  had  no 
intention  of  ever  calling  me  by  it.  "When 
I  was  a  small  boy,"  he  growled,  "I  shared  a 
school  desk  with  a  girl  named  Cornelia.  She 
was  disagreeable  and  a  tattletale.  What's 
more — she  smelled!"  And  he  strode  from 
the  room. 

That  was  how  I  came  by  the  coy  and  some- 
what distressing  nickname  of  Bobs,  a  cogno- 
men which  suits  me  about  as  patly  as  would 


MORE 
FAMILIES  U 


BECAUSE: 

Casco  gives  quick- 
er, steadier,  more 
soothing  heat  at 
the  flick  of  a  switch. 
Casco  is  more  eco- 
nomical— costs  less 
than  '^c  per  hour 
— AC-DC,115volts. 
Casco  is  completely 
dependable  —  even 
with  wet  packs — 
approved  by  Un- 
derwriters' Labs. 
Casco  is  used  in 
thousands  of  hos- 
pitals —  recom- 
mended by  more  doc- 
tors and  nurses — 
yet  costs  no  more 
than  ordinary  pads ! 

RELIEVE  BACKACHES  AND...  soothe  ., 

lar  pains,  monthly  pains,  earaches,  headache 
colds,  sinus,  rheumatism,  with  the  safe  heat 
a  Casco  Electric  Heating  Pad! 

Only  4.95  to  7.95  at  Drug,  Department,  Electri 
and  Hardware  stores. 

CASCO    PRODUCTS  CORP.,   BRIDGEPORT  2,  CO! 

America's   Largest  Maker  of  Electric  Heating  Pi 
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I    II  H  nl  4    ply    Knit      ig    Yarns. 

|   nil  II     Yarn    ■    t'nexcelled    quality;   lowest    pric. 
Buy  Direct — Save  Money. 
BARTLETT    YARN     MILLS,     Box   R,     Harmony,     Mall 
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You  can  earn  up  to  SI. 50  an  hour,  representing  l'  «  -. 
For  details  address  a  postal  to 

M.  E.  Nichols 
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"NEW  LOOK"  FASHION  BOOK 

Yours  absolutely  FREE  .  .  . 
a  complete  catalog  of 
"New  Look"  fashions  in 
YOUR  SIZE)  Youthfully 
slenderizing  coats,  suits, 
dresses,  corsets  and 
lingerie  GUARANTEED  TO 
FIT  .  .  .  and  all  at  sur- 
prisingly low  prices. 
ictured  here  is  one  of  many  dresses 
flatter  your  figure  beautifully. 
Finest  quality  rayon  crepe,  peplum 
frock  with  gracefully  draped  back. 
Rich  sequins  and  metallic  braid  ap- 
plique.  Sizes  38  to  52.  Only  $14.98. 
MAIL  COUPON  TODAY  for  this  fas- 
cinating  FREE  fashion  book  that  has 
helped  thousands  of  larger  women 
LOOK  SIZES  SLIMMER 
and   YEARS    YOUNGER. 


Roanums 


Roaman's,  39  St.  at  5th  Ave.,  Dept.  1-25,  New  York  18,  N.  Y. 
Please  send  me  FREE,the  complete  "New  Look  Fashion  Book" 
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■  :  nolin's  most 
Y  eneficial  elements 
.  .  refined ! 

•  lus  four  special 
H<in-softeners! 


Woodbury 

Spec/of 
D'ySkinCream 


■  iscouroges  tiny 

llry-skin  lines. 

•>  mooths  weather-dried  skin! 

l!  YOU  —  lanolin's  softening,  beautifying 
Befits!  This  rich,  rich  cream  penetrates 
ii  >  pores  of  your  skin.  Brings  an  immediate 
I  of  velvet  softness.  Apply  nightly  —  see 
I  dry  skin  lines  and  flaky  roughness  look 
■other .  .  and  you  look  younger!  Get 
■odbury's  Special  Dry  Skin  Cream  —  for 
Bblin's  benefits,  for  penetrating  softening. 

1     ModW Cream 
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r  sample  feature  box  on  approval, 
CARD,   215   Fox  St.,   Elmira,   N.  Y. 
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EYE-GENE 

!LY  Relieves  TIRED,  SMARTING 
In  SECONDS! 


rful  EYE-GENE!  Just 
ops  in  your  eyes  that  are 
or  irritated  from  wind, 
overwork,  lack  of  sleep 
oke — will  relieve,  rest, 
clear  them  in  seconds, 
every  day.  EYE-GENE 
and  gentle.  Zhi,  60((,  and 
e-dropper  

Is  at  /J^VT3^ 
•gists.  |*  Guaranteed  by  'A 
V  Good  Housekeeping 
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Dull  morning 
look . . . 


Snap  back  with 
dazzle.' 


WHENEVER  YOU  USE 
HOME  PERMANENT  WAVE  KIT 


HANDY  COTTON  SQUARES 
LARGE  PACKAGE   *^Q$ 


Snooks  or  Blondie.  Bobs  was  an  abbrevia- 
tion for  Bobbles,  the  reason  for  this  being  an 
inability  on  my  part  to  hold  my  head  up.  It 
was  only  after  I  had  committed  some  heinous 
misdemeanor  that  my  parents  ever  called  me 
by  my  given  name. 

In  the  fall,  mother  took  me  back  to  Chi- 
cago and  father  again  went  on  the  road.  He 
was  not  particularly  happy  on  this  tour. 
Business  was  bad  and  his  letters  are  senti- 
mentally homesick.  From  Buffalo  and  the 
Iroquois  Hotel  he  writes: 

The  orchestra  that  plays  during  dinner  now  is 
a  seven-string  affair.  Thursday  night  they  be- 
gan in  the  softest  tones  to  play  Schubert's 
Traumerei.  I  listened  for  a  moment  and  then 
two  big  tears  fell  into  the  stewed  tomatoes.  I 
continued  to  ooze  and  munch  and  munch  and 
ooze  as  long  as  the  selection  kept  up.  I  couldn't 
stop.  I  kept  seeing  you  and  Bobbles.  The 
waiter  must  have  thought  I  was  daft. 

My  father's  next  engagement  was  one 
which  he  used  to  say  it  made  him  sad  to  re- 
call. It  was  a  costarring  tour  with  Ada  Rehan 
in  a  repertory  of  The  Shrew,  The  Merchant, 
and  The  School  for  Scandal.  Financially  it 
was  highly  successful,  but  emotionally  it  was 


SHOULD  any  man  dare  to  hope 
for  happiness  in  a  land  where  he 
is  alien  in  mind  and  color?  Dr. 
Liang  Wen  Una  was  a  distinguished 
( Chinese  scholar  and  philosopher. 
Yet  for  twenty  years  of  exile  he  had 
worried  the  question. 

About  him  he  saw  the  evidence 
of  his  own  family's  attempt  at  an 
answer:  he  himself  involved  in  a 
strange  love  affair;  his  wife  con- 
fused but  enduring;  his  children, 
like  nomads,  neither  at  hometn  the 
tensions  of  New  York  nor  at  ease  in 
the  new  China  to  which  they  fled. 

For  him,  for  all  of  them,  there 
were  to  be  pain  and  death,  violence 
and  passion,  as  each  sought  in  his 
own  way — 

KIM  1)1  K 

A  new  serial  by  Pearl  S.  Buck. 

Beginning 

In  the  October  Journal 


depressing  and  nerve-racking.  Daly  had  been 
dead  for  some  years,  and  the  loss  had  left  Ada 
Rehan  a  mere  shell  of  her  former  self.  She 
was  an  aging,  embittered  woman.  Her  heart 
was  gone,  the  fire  of  her  acting  had  died  out, 
and  the  sparkling  charm  that  had  been  her 
greatest  quality  flashed  only  at  momentary 
intervals  in  her  Katharine.  She  had  always 
been  a  hypochondriac,  and  now  she  was  gen- 
uinely ill  in  body  as  well  as  in  spirit.  She  was 
able  to  attend  only  three  of  the  preliminary 
rehearsals,  her  part  being  read  by  the  stage 
manager.  Frequently  she  was  barely  able  to 
stagger  through  a  performance. 

Rehan  loved  only  one  thing  in  the  whole 
world,  and  that  was  a  snuffly  little  Boston 
bull  named  Bobs.  If  Bobs  were  ill  she'd  re- 
fuse to  play  her  performance  unless  an  at- 
tendant veterinary  stayed  all  the  while  in  her 
dressing  room  to  watch  over  the  dog  basket. 

That  year  I  fell  seriously  ill  with  colitis 
and  nearly  died.  It  occurred  during  father's 
Chicago  engagement,  and  one  evening,  after 
I  was  definitely  on  my  way  to  recovery, 
mother,  to  get  an  hour's  change  of  scene,  had 
run  down  to  the  theater  to  sit  for  a  while  in 
father's  dressing  room. 

Rehan,  having  heard  of  my  illness,  and  see- 
ing her,  felt  it  her  duty  to  say,  "Mrs.  Skin- 
ner, I  hope  your  little  Bobs  is  better." 

"Thank  you,  Miss  Rehan,  she  is,"  mother 
answered.  "  We  feel  pretty  certain  she's  going 
to  live. 

Rehan  in  a  sudden  and  surprising  impulse 
of  sympathy  seized  mother's  hand.  "I  know 
(Continued  on  Page  95) 
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Any  ironer  saves  you  time.  Any 
ironer  lets  you  sit  as  you  iron. 
But  there's  one  automatic  ironer 
that  brings  you  greater  ease,  finer, 
faster  ironing,  more  complete  sat- 
isfaction than  ever  before. 

That's  Ironrite! 

Here's  your  chance  to  compare  Iron- 
rite  with  others!  At  your  dealer's,  look  at  Iron- 
rite's    Twin-End    roll,    with    center    support,    which    lets    you    use 
simple,  natural,   unrestricted  movements  as  you  iron  everything 
with  professional  ease  and  speed. 

Talk  to  long-time  Ironrite  owners  and  learn  how  long-lived  this 
wonderful  automatic  servant  is!  The  first  Ironrite  models — -now 
27  years  old — are  still  ironing  beautifully. 

Talk  to  new  Ironrite  owners.  Learn  how  quickly  these  women 
became  expert — as  you  will — (at  rhythmic,  restful  automatic 
Ironrite  ironing),  through  Ironrite's  unique  Free  Home  Instruc- 
tion Service. 

Ironrite,  finest  automatic  ironer,  costs  a  little  more,  is  worth  lots 
more.  Your  Ironrite  dealer  (find  him  in  the  telephone  book 
yellow    pages)    can    deliver    NOW!    Budget    terms    if    you    wish. 
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THE    IRONRITE    IRONER   COMPANY,   MOUNT    CtEMENS,   MICHIGAN 
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TOMATO  CUP  SALAD 

Like  to  take  hows  at  the  dinner  table?  Then  serve 
this  Tomato  Cup  Salad  .  .  .  with  Miracle  Whip.  That 
last  is  realh  important,  lor  the  dressing  makes  the 
salad  and  Miracle  Whip  is  the  one  and  only  of  its 
kind.  Made  by  a  secret  recipe,  mixed  in  a  patented 
beater,  lliis  unique  type  of  dressing  combines  the 
qualities  of  zeslv  boiled  dressing  and  fine  mayon- 
naise. Millions  prefer  Miracle  Whip  Salad  Dressing 
.  .  .  and  one  taste  tells  you  why. 


6  large  peeled  tomatoes 

Lettuce 

Vt   cup  cooked  string  beans 

cut  in  1-inch  pieces 
Vj   cup  cooked  peas 


'/2   cup  raw  carrot  slices 
V-i   cup  raw  cauliflower 

flowerets 
Salt  and  pepper 
Miracle  Whip  Salad  Dressing 


(,'ul  I  tie  tomatoes  into  5  sections,  leaving  them  whole  at  the 
stent  ends.  Spread  them  aparl  slightly.  Place  each  in  a  crisp 
let  I  nee  cup  anil  arrange  on  a  chop  plate.  Toss  the  string 
beans,  peas,  carrot  slices,  and  cauliflower  flowerets  together 
lightly.  Season  to  taste  with  the  sail  and  pepper.  Fill  centers 
<>l'  the  tomatoes  with  the  mixed  vegetables  and  garnish 
generously  with  the  Miracle  Whip  Salad  Dressing. 


*  America's  favorite!  No  other  like  it! 


A  unique  type  of  salad  dressing. 
Miracle  Whip  has  a  zesty  flavor  all  its  own  ...  a  flavor  so  appealing  that 
the  one  and  only  Miracle  Whip  actually  outsells  the  next  20  brands  combined. 
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(Continued  from  Page  93) 
m  you  feel,  my  dear,"  she  said.  "Just  the 
V['  I  do  when  my  little  Bobs  is  ill ! " 

'>r    one    horrified    moment    my    gentle 

a:ier  wanted  to  strike  her.  Then  she  saw 

b  look  in  the  haggard  blue  eyes  and  her 

[«i  filled  with  quick  tears  of  understanding. 

s,  Miss  Rehan,"  she  said  softly.  "Just 

same  way ! " 

hen  I  was  four  I  started  being  yanked 
it  Europe.  It  was  part  of  mother's  cul- 
I  plan  to  expose  me  at  a  tender  age  to 
edrals,  palaces  and  art  galleries.  I  don't 
:ve  I  enjoyed  it  very  much.  Of  my  first 
I  have  only  the  haziest  memory  of  two 
)des. 

tie  is  of  an  afternoon  while  we  were 

tly  having  tea  on  the  terrace  of  a  small 

haus  in  the  Austrian  mountains.  All  at 

a?  i  there  was  a  burst  of  terrific  excitement : 

P  ers  rushed  about  frantically  fixing  up  a 

aial  table  with  embroidered  linen  and 

Sous  floral  arrangements  and  the  local 

JiMP  of  professional  yodelers  hurriedly  as- 

abled.  The  landlord  whispered  into  fa- 

I  's  ear  that  an  archduke  and  his  two  sons 

just  driven  in  for  tea.   Mother,  glowing 

1  anticipation,  moved  my  chair  to  a  posi- 

where  I  might  "get  a  good  look  at  the 

e  princes."   I,  of  course,  caught  the  pre- 

ing  excitement  and  sat  waiting  expect- 

y  for  a  reproduction  of  Sir  John  Millais' 

ting  of  the  famous  lads  of  the  Tower.  In 

e  a  prosaic  party  of  four:  an  uncompro- 

ng  British  governess,  a  man  who  but  for 

\lpine  hat  and  loden  might  have  been  one 

ly  Missouri  cousins,  and  two  dreary  little 

5  in  sailor  suits.  A  lavish  tea,  heaped  with 

ries,  preserves  and  sweets,  was  placed 

re  them.    I  watched  for  a  few  minutes, 

suggested  we  leave. 

Why?"  mother  whispered.  "Don't  you 

t  to  see  the  little  princes?" 

No!"  I  shrilled  in  a  voice  that  carried 

tifully.  "They're  not  princes — they're 

awful  boys  and  they  chew  with  their 

iths  open!" 

lother,  flushing  scarlet,  clapped  her  hand 
my  face,  but  father  snorted  with  amuse- 
lt  and  said,  "The  child's  right!  They  do!" 
'he  other  episode  I  can  vaguely  recall  took 
:e  in  Paris  one  day  when  father  and  I  were 
on  a  walk  near  a  big  cathedral  and  he  all 
nee  asked  me  if  I'd  like  to  see  a  "wax- 
ks."  Remembering  Mme.  Tussaud's  in 
don,  which  I  had  adored,  I  fell  for  the 
estion  with  eager  delight.  The  place  we 
t  to  was  dark  and  dull  and  not  at  all  like 
e.  Tussaud's.  There  were  no  kings  being 
ned  nor  any  queens  being  decapitated. 
a  number  of  people  lying  down  in  a 
ly  uninteresting  fashion-.  I  was  disap- 
ted  and  bored.  On  returning  to  the  ho- 
I  told  mother  that  I  hadn't  much  liked 
waxworks  my  father  had  taken  me  to  see. 
ther  asked  him  which  waxworks  it  was, 


/ 


and  upon  his  reply  she  unaccountably  burst 
into  tears.  There  followed  a  curious  argument 
between  the  two,  mother  asking  how  he  ever 
came  to  take  me  to  such  a  place  and  father 
explaining  that  he'd  always  wanted  to  see  it 
himself,  and,  anyway,  it  hadn't  made  any 
particular  impression  on  me.  He  was  right, 
it  hadn't,  for  it  was  years  before  I  learned 
that  the  "waxworks"  we  had  visited  was  the 
Paris  morgue. 

One  summer  father,  in  search  of  atmos- 
phere for  The  Harvester,  an  adaptation  of 
Richepin's  Le  Chemineau  with  the  locale 
changed  from  the  Midi  to  French  Canada, 
had  taken  us  for  a  few  weeks  to  Les  Eboule- 
ments,  a  tiny  village  perched  precariously  on 
the  banks  of  the  St.  Lawrence  between  Mur- 
ray Bay  and  Baie  St.  Paul,  and  there  we  ran 
into  a  remarkable  lady  who  was  to  have  much 
influence  on  our  lives.  Her  name  was  then 
Mary  Crawford — she  later  became  Mrs. 
Charles  B.  Dudley,  wife  of  the  chief  chemist 
of  the  Pennsylvania  Railroad;  I  knew  her  al- 
ways as  "Miss  Mary."  She  lived  near  Bryn 
Mawr,  where  she  taught  in  one  of  the  pre- 
paratory schools.  She  was  vital,  brilliant, 
witty,  and  at  the  same  time  disarmingly  lov- 
able, and  mother  and  she  immediately  ce- 
mented a  friendship. 

Miss  Mary  persuaded  mother  to  move  to 
Bryn  Mawr  for  the  following  winter.  She 
lived  with  her  sister,  "Miss  Bessie,"  and  a 
brother  whom  we  knew  as  "Mr.  John,"  on  a 
large  pigeon  farm  halfway  between  Bryn 
Mawr  and  Conshohocken,  in  a  sweep  of  that 
gracious  Pennsylvania  countryside  of  opu- 
lent fields,  thick  hedgerows  and  majestic 
woods  tidily  cleared  of  underbrush.  Just  in- 
side the  entrance  gates  was  a  love  of  a  pre- 
Revolutionary  cottage.  The  Crawfords,  in 
more  affluent  days,  had  used  it  as  a  lodge 
keeper's  house .  1 1  was  tiny ,  but  ideal  for  a  fam- 
ily such  as  ours.  Father  would  either  be  play- 
ing in  New  York  or  touring  somewhere,  and 
mother  was  loath  to  be  separated  from  him, 
but  Miss  Mary  used  the  persuasive  argument 
that  I  should  soon  be  starting  the  process 
known  as  education,  and  we  were  near  that 
Athens  of  the  Main  Line,  Bryn  Mawr,  where 
was  situated  not  only  the  college,  but  any 
number  of  excellent  preparatory  schools. 

The  prospect  of  my  growing  up  in  a  seat  of 
learning  was  one  which  decidedly  pleased 
mother.  Moreover,  Bryn  Mawr  was  near 
Philadelphia,  and  another  prospect  which 
pleased  was  that  the  little  nomadic  family 
might  at  last  settle  in  a  community  where 
other  roots  had  taken  hold,  flourishing  into 
the  genus  Biddle-Cadwallader  and  such  mag- 
nificent family  trees. 

And  so  we  settled  in  the  lodge  keeper's 
house,  which  had  stone  walls  three  feet  thick 
and  made  up  in  quaintness  what  it  lacked  in 
convenience. 

Mother,  who  hitherto  had  never  lived  in 
anything  older  than  Moberly's  clapboard 
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NEW  PACK'S  READY 

Picked  and  packed  at  the  fleeting  moment 
of  perfect  flavor  .  .  .  sweet,  tender  peas 
with   that  fresh-from-the-vine  goodness. 

RADIO  NOTE  FROM  FRED  WARING:  Some  of  you  have  asked 
where  we  got  the  Green  Giant's  "fo-fi-fum-fe"  song  that  we 
play  on  our  NBC  broadcast  every  Friday  morning.  Well,  it 
started  in  a  railroad  coach,  when  we  were  on  tour  a  year  ago 
last  spring.  We  tried  to  imagine  how  a  whole  Glee  Club  of 
jolly  Green  Giants  might  sound.  We  got  an  idea,  arranged  it, 
rehearsed  it  —  and  it  has  been  the  Green  Giant's  radio  trade- 
mark ever  since. 


Minnesota  Valley  Canning  Company,  headquarters,  Le  Sueur,  Minnesota;  Fine  Foods  of  Canada, 
Ltd.,  Tecumseh,  Ontario.  Also  packers  of  Niblets  Brand  whole  kernel  corn. 


"Green  Giant"  and  "Niblets"  Brands  Reg.  U.  S.  Pat.  OB.    ©  MVCCo. 
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Polished   Calfskin  with  flawless  lit. 

Because,  like  a   tine  custom  dressmaker, 
\\  alk-Over  tailors  every  actail  with 
iniinite  care  .  .  .  tor  lasting  smart  looks 
and  joyous   comiort. 

\\  alk-Over  prices  From   $12.05 

Oeo.  E,.  lveitli  Combanv,  Brockton  O],  Mass. 


bird  cages,  was  charmed  by  the  old  doors 
that  wouldn't  stay  shut,  the  windows  that 
wouldn't  stay  open,  the  undulating  floors 
that  made  walking  a  perilous  thing.  The 
house  boasted  not  a  single  knob  or  modern 
lock,  but  the  old  iron  fastenings  showing  up 
against  the  white  woodwork  added  to  the 
character  of  the  place  and  mother,  who  had  a 
fondness  for  the  names  of  country  houses, 
called  this  "The  Latch  String." 

That  year  was  her  first  experience  in  house- 
keeping, a  duty  which  all  her  life  she  thor- 
oughly loathed.  The  nearest  store  was  four 
miles  away,  and  four  miles  by  horse  and  car- 
riage. The  house,  of  course,  had  no  furnace, 
and  a  vicious  wind  sweeping  down  over  the 
frozen  Schuylkill  would  cut  through  the 
cracks  in  the  ill-fitting  doorjambs  with  the 
keenness  of  knife  blades,  blowing  out  the 
candles  and  making  the  kerosene  lamps  sput- 
ter like  fireworks.  I  even  remember  seeing 
the  rag  carpet  strips  rise  and  fall  in  the 
drafty  hallway.  Open  fireplaces  heated— or, 
to  be  more  accurate,  made  tepid— the  ground 
floor,  a  Franklin  stove  at  the  head  of  the 
stairs  tempered  the  chill  of  the  two  bed- 
rooms, while  in  the  icy  bathroom  a  portable 
coal-oil  stove  gave  forth  less  heat  than  smell. 

There  was  no  telephone  and  no  means  of 
communication  with  the  big  house  where  the 
Crawfords  lived,  and  The  Latch  String  was 
practically  flush  with  the  main  road  which 
led  from  Bryn  Mawr  to  Conshohocken.  It 
was  a  lonely  highway,  and  at  night  it  was 
desolately  still.  If  an  automobile  went  by, 
the  occasion  was  one  of  eerie  suspense.  One 
heard  it  approaching  for  minutes  before  it 
whizzed  past  the  house  (whizzing,  in  those 
days,  must  have  been  all  of  25  m.p.h.),  and 
one  listened  for  more  minutes  to  the  sound 
of  the  motor  dying  away  in  the  distance. 

To  judge  by  the  stand-       ^^^^^^^^ 
ards  of  the  average  little 
girl,  I  suppose  I  was  lonely, 
but  I  didn't  know  it.  The 
fact  that  there  were  no 
other  children  near  us  failed 
to  bother  me.  I  had  the 
run  of  the  vast  Crawford        ■■■■■ 
farm,  which  had  all  manner 
of  trees  to  climb,  although  I  didn't  do  it 
very  well,  and  a  delight  which  never  palled 
was  the  old  carriage  house.   The  Crawfords 
had  a   handsome  collection  of  runabouts, 
traps,  express  wagons  and  surreys.  There 
was  even,  back  in  a  dark  corner,  a  Conestoga 
wagon,  the  cobwebs  heavy  as  Spanish  moss 
hanging  from  the  venerable  shafts. 

The  place  both  scared  and  fascinated  me. 
So  I  invented  a  companion.  She  was  a  little 
girl  my  own  age,  and  of  course  her  eyes  were 
cerulean  blue  and  her  hair  hung  in  yellow 
ringlets  practically  to  the  floor.  I  can't  recall 
that  she  had  any  name  other  than  "My 
Friend."  I  would  clamber  up  into  one  of  the 
traps,  usually  the  dogcart  because  it  was  the 
smartest,  My  Friend  beside  me,  and  gather- 
ing up  imaginary  reins  and  whip,  would  call 
out  a  lusty  "giddy-app"  to  my  particular 
Pegasus,  an  obliging  animal  who,  with  the 
speed  of  light,  went  wherever  he  was  told. 
Sometimes  it  would  be  to  New  York  to  see 
father;  sometimes  to  Chicago,  to  call  on 
Grandmother  Durbin. 

Our  favorite  outing  was  a  brisk  trot  over 
to  Persia  to  have  tea  with  a  potentate  I  called 
the  "Shawl."  This  took  us  farther  afield 
than  the  carriage  house.  Once  arrived  in 
Persia,  I  reined  in  Pegasus — whose  name,  I 
believe,  was  Prince — tied  him  to  a  handy 
Moslem  hitching  post  and  proceeded  to  the 
"divan  of  the  Shawl,"  a  ceremonial  for  which 
one  repaired  to  the  Crawford  house  and  tip- 
toed into  a  vast  and  formidable  room  known 
as  the  "big  sitting  room."  The  shades  were 
always  lowered,  but  for  me  the  gloom  was 
dissipated  by  the  glorious  presence,  in  a  far 
corner,  of  a  gem  of  Edwardian  horror  known 
as  a  "cozy  corner" — a  small,  low  couch  con- 
structed out  of  Moorish  saddlebags,  secluded 
by  a  festoon  of  Turkish  carpets  arranged  like 
the  half-open  flaps  of  a  tent  and  embellished 
by  a  gallon  of  chenille  balls  and  a  venerable 
deposit  of  dust.  In  front  of  the  sofa  was  a 
taboret  of  teakwood  and  mother-of-pearl, 
purchased  by  some  member  of  the  family  at 
the  Philadelphia  World's  Fair  of  1876.    On 


^  The  secret  of  youthful 
^f  looks  in  an  aged  face  is 
easy  shops,  easy  corsets  and 
an  easy  conscience.     — ANON. 


this  reposed  an  Oriental  after-dinner  ft 
service  which  I  thought  the  quintesser  \ 
all  beauty.  In  this  tasty  retreat  the  "SI  rf' 
held  his  court.  The  sofa  was  his  fan 
"divan"  where  he  sat,  tailor  fashion*! 
Friend  and  I  flanking  him  on  either  sirj  g 
drinking  tea  out  of  cups  the  size  of  eyi  p 
The  sofa  was  originally  intended  for  tw<  j 
sometimes  the  three  of  us  felt  cramped  s  n 
there.  In  that  event  the  Shawl,  who  w;  \ 
soul  of  courtesy  and  refinement,  would  i 
further  honor  by  electing  one  of  us  to « j 
his  lap.  He  invariably  chose  me,  and  ir  i 
position  of  dignity  we  exchanged  cul 
amenities,  he  telling  me  all  about  Persi.  i 
Ali  Baba  and  I  responding  with  inform 
concerning  Chicago  and  my  uncle  who  wi 
in  a  soda  fountain. 

Ihat  was  father's  first  season  undei 
management  of  Charles  Frohman.  A  tr; 
tion  of  Henri  Lavedan's  powerful  piece 
Duel,  had  reached  Broadway  and  fathe: 
anxious  to  do  it.  The  play,  which  dealt 
a  bitter  quarrel  between  two  brothers,  i 
worldly  doctor,  the  other  a  fanatical  y| 
priest,  had  been  a  furor  in  Paris.The  p 
the  Abbe  Daniel  was  right  up  father'1 
mantic  alley  and,  knowing  Frohman 
trolled  the  American  rights,  he  wrote  thj 
tie  Napoleon  of  the  theater  asking  aboui 
possibilities  of  securing  a  script.  Frohn| 
reply  was  terse  and  characteristic:  "If| 
want  The  Duel,  come  under  my  ma: 
ment  and  I  will  produce  it  for  you."  F; 
would  have  liked  continuing  as  an  ai 
manager,  but  the  magic  phrase  "CI 
Frohman  presents"  had  already  becon 
byword  in  the  theater.  For  a  day  or  t 
hesitated,  then  wired  back  his  acceptanl 
go  under  the  Frohman  banner. 
^^^^^^^^  He  never  regrette 

decision.  There  was  ai 
gance  about  the  Froh 
management,  the  eleg; 
of  good  plays  and  of 
tinguished  actors,  of 
ductions  just  lavish  en 
■■■■■■       yet    always    in    exce 
taste.    Frohman   had! 
uncanny  genius  for  picking  out  the  r 
script  and  the  right  player.  He  super 
every  word,  every  gesture,  every  pro; 
the  production.  And  that  his  supervi. 
was  so  authoritative  was  amazing,  foi 
was  an  incoherent  and  shy  little  man  w! 
inability  to  express  himself  amounted 
most   to   vocal   impediment.    Father 
that  many  a  time  at  rehearsal,  Frohi 
would  take  him  aside  (he  was  far  too  mot 
to  speak  out  baldly  before  any  cast), 
say,  "Otis  .  .  .  er  .  .  .  look.  That  girl 
in  that  scene  .  .  .  er  .  .  .  well,  I'd  likl 
see  more   .   .    .   you  know  what  I  met 
And,   "By  Jove,"   father  would  conch 
"you  did  know  what  he  meant!"  Frohr 
was  proud  of  his  stars,  and  with  good  rea 
for  his  galaxy  at  that  time  included  s 
names  as  Maude  Adams,  John  Drew,  B 
Burke,  Ethel  Barrymore — to  mention  c 
the  greater  luminaries. 

For  father  and  Frohman,  The  Duel 
the  beginning  of  a  long  and  happy  asso 
tion  which  lasted  until  that  fateful  day  w. 
the  waters  of  the  Irish  Sea  closed  over 
head  of  the  gallant  little  producer  who  st< 
by  the  rail  of  the  foundering  Lusitania, 
fusing  to  take  up  room  in  a  lifeboat,  quie 
speaking  his  last  heroic  words  which  ca 
from  a  play  by  Sir  James  M.  Barrie:  "W 
fear  death?  It's  life's  most  beautiful  adv 
ture." 

The  Duel  opened  at  the  Hudson  Thea 
in  New  York  and  ran  for  a  successful  seas 
This  was  a  godsend  for  mother,  for  it  me; 
that  father  could  come  home  for  Sunda 
Our  only  means  of  conveyance  to  and  fr 
Bryn  Mawr  was  a  runabout  and  a  species 
tree-climbing  horse  named  Brownie.  Brow 
small  mare  who,  nine  tenths  of  ' 


was  a 

time,  behaved  with  complete  docility.  1 
her,  however,  spy  an  automobile,  a  ste. 
roller  or  a  train,  and  she  became  a  double 
Mazeppa's  maniacal  mount.  Raising  ) 
shafts  with  her,  a  maneuver  which  hur 
the  occupants  of  the  runabout  backward 
an  angle  of  thirty-five  degrees,  she  wot 

(Continued  on  Page  uu) 
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I  boasted  to  my  husband.  I'd  just  driven  the  children  all 
over   town   to  find    school   clothes  —  at   the    right    price. 
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East  side,  west  side  .  .  .  You'll  drive  all 
around  the  town  in  your  thrifty  new 
Chevrolet  .  .  .  and  beam  with  pleasure 
at  how  little  it  costs  to  '"make  the 
rounds" ! 

For  you  see,  your  Chevrolet  brings 
you  a  daily  bargain  in  economical 
transportation.      Its     sweet-running 

C    H    E    V    R    O     I      I.     I  MOTOR  DIVISION,  G    E    N    E    R 


Valve-in-Head  engine  is  famed  for 
the  way  it  squeezes  extra  miles  out 
of  every  gallon  of  gas.  And  oh !  What 
a  miser  that  engine  is  on  oil  and 
upkeep ! 

Of  course,  economy  is  just  part  of 
the  story.  You'll  revel  in  the  stylish 
comfort  of  Chevrolet's  Body  by  Fisher, 


the  gliding  smoothness  of  its  unitized 
Knee-Action  Ride,  the  driving  ease  of 
Vacuum-Shift  and  Positive-Action 
Hydraulic  Brakes. 

But  isn't  it  an  added  thrill  to  know 
that  these  Big-Car  qualities  are  yours 
at  lower  operating  cost,  lower  upkeep  cost, 
lower  initial  cost? 
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Lavishly  lace-trimmed  at  top  and  bottom—  Textron's  lovely  dress-sized  slip,  about  $5 


NEW    LACY    DRESS-SIZED    SLIPS 


TEXTRON 


Now  Textron  brings  you  slips  you'll  treasure ...  of  richest,  smoothest  rayon  inches  deep  in  elegant  lace. 
New  longer  length  to  shadow  longer  dresses-dress-sized,  too,  at  bust,  waist  and  hips, 
instead  of  just  at  bust  alone.     Luxurious  Alencon-type  lace  on  Porcelain  Pink,  Black  or  Snow  White, 
in  dress  sizes  12  to  20.     See  the  latest  Textron  collection  of  dress-sized  slips 

from  about  S4  to  $6  at  leading  stores  throughout  the  country. 
MM  RON  inc.,  Textron  Building,  401  Fifth  Avenue,  New  York  16,  N.  Y. 


HOSTESS      COATS 


LOUSES 


MENS  W  E  A   R 


TRICOT       &       WOVEN       LINGERIE 
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[Continued  from  Page  ')(>) 
Mi  <nto  her  hind  legs,  after  which  she  would 
He    for  a  brief  moment,  trembling  hor- 

|    and  then  bolt  in  any  direction  her 
fancied.  Sometimes  it  would  be  across 

I  ordering  ditch,  sometimes  in  the  direc- 
)f  the  nearest  telephone  pole,  up  which 

|  ould  attempt  to  shinny, 
was  Brownie  who  took  us  to  the  station 
ay  mornings,  and  our  terror  at  her  rear- 

|  nd  plunging  was  mitigated  by  the  rap- 
of  knowing  that  father  was  arriving  by 
eleven-forty-five    local.    As   the    train 

I  d  into  view,  I'd  hold  my  breath  for  fear 
ight  not  be  on  board,  followed  by  a  gulp 
/  at  the  sight  of  him  swinging  down  out 
e  last  car  and  a  catapulting  of  myself 
i  the  length  of  the  platform  to  meet  him 
a  hand  eagerly  extended  for  the  present 
variably  brought  me. 
ther's  presents  were  simple,  but  to  me 
were  treasures  of  delight:  little  dolls 
;ed  in  European  costume,  Maillard's 
;ues  de  Chats  in  blue  boxes  with  kittens 
le  lids,  books  on  the  Little  Black  Sambo 
r.  He  once  brought  home  a  harmonica, 
another  time  a  xylophone — objects  of 
or  me  and  torture  for  mother,  although 
xrt  up  with  them,  thinking  they  might 

cen  in  me  some  musical  talent. 

Iiat  was  Maude  Adams'  second  season  in 

Ir  Pan,  and  father,  who  had  a  layoff  Holy 

Ik,  took  me  over  to  New  York  to  see  it. 

las  a  lovely  spree,  just  the  two  of  us.  I  of 

Ise  adored  the  play  and  sobbed  bitterly 

It  I  thought  Tinker  Bell  might  die;  then 

Istore  him  to  life  and  to  prove  my  belief 

pries,  waved  my  handkerchief  like  mad — 

|  it  wasn't  my  handkerchief.  Father  had 

Jtten  to  put  one  in  my  pocket,  so  he  lent 

[lis,  which  was  larger  and  made  more  of  a 

And  like  thousands  of  other  children, 

but  broke  the  springs  of  my  bed  that 

It  in  my  optimistic  attempts  to  fly. 
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One  of  the  chief  joys  of  that  trip  was  the 
fact  that  nobody  combed  my  hair.  My  coif- 
fure was  the  popular  bob,  with  a  large  bow 
tied  firmly  onto  a  tightly  twisted  wisp  at  one 
side.  Gentle  as  mother  was,  she  always 
pulled  and  my  daily  hair-fixing  was  a  painful 
struggle.  Father,  on  our  trip  which  lasted 
two  days,  let  me  sleep  in  the  bow,  which  he 
perked  up  as  best  he  could  each  morning 
while  he  slicked  my  short  mane  down  with 
his  hands  and  let  it  go  at  that.  His  trium- 
phant remark  to  mother  upon  our  return  to 
Bryn  Mawr  was,  "Maud,  look  at  that  bow! 
It  hasn't  been  off  the  child  since  you  tied  it 
on  two  days  ago!" 

That  spring  my  Grandfather  Skinner  died 
and  was  laid  to  rest  beside  his  wife  and  amid 
his  forebears  in  the  little  mountain  cemetery 
in  Proctorsville.  Father  had  to  return  to  his 
tour  with  Frohman,  but  mother  went  with 
the  family  to  Vermont  and  stayed  until  the 
last  of  the  sad  duties  was  accomplished.  A 
letter  from  Washington  reveals  something  of 
how  father  felt : 

Dear  Heart:  My  thoughts  and  love  have  been 
with  you  ever  since  I  left  Cambridge. 

It  seems  as  if  the  severing  of  this  tie  that 
held  me  for  so  many  years  to  the  good  and  ten- 
der man,  my  father,  had  brought  me  nearer  to 
you.  It  is  only  in  the  past  three  days  that  it  has 
come  to  me  with  a  realizing  sense,  what  it  al 
meant. 

Death's  mystery  has  had  its  glory  for  me. 
That  glory  has  been  shed  on  my  love  for  you. 

Father's  next  route  took  him  out  to  the 
Coast.  With  this  sorrow  fresh  in  his  heart,  it 
must  have  been  a  trying  tour  for  him.  But 
to  waste  any  minutes  of  being  alive  in  self- 
pity  or  regret  was  not  in  his  scheme  of  things. 
He  busied  himself  with  the  interests  which 
the  road  always  afforded  him:  good  books, 
good  scenery,  good  friends.  During  fifty  years 
of  intermittent  trouping,  he  never  lost  his 
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BY  MIRIAM  HBMMENDINGER 

Each  school  day  as  they  dress  I  Now  half  ashamed  I  primp  and  dine 

almost  see  and  shop, 

That  imperceptible  but  widening  Shut  off  my  worries,  say  I'm 

space  having  fun, 

Between  their  growing  little  selves  Until  time  shows  that  my  pretense 

and  me;  can  stop, 

Each  morning  I  examine  either  Then,  turning  tail,  I  head  for 


face 
And  wonder  if  they  feel  that  growth 

at  all. 
How  independently  they  think 

and  stand! 
In  build  and  years  so  relatively  small, 
Yet  leaning  less  and  less  toward 

my  hand. 


home  and  run! 

Each  week  the  same!  Thankfully  I 
return, 

Met  by  a  happy  "Hi!"  and  un- 
concern. 

I  hear  so  much  of  perfect  mother- 
hood 


The  less  they  lean,  the  better  proof        In  terms  too  delicate  to  seem  quite 

have  I 
That  our  hopes  for  them  have 

some  reality; 
Lost  in  their  plans,  gaily  they  call 

good- by, 
Each  day  a  step  toward  maturity. 


I  measure  growth  not  inches  from 

the  floor 
But  how  a  child  goes  out  and  shuts  a       Not  only  sudden  whimpers  in  the 


true, 
What  is  it  then  that  makes  a  mother 

"good," 
Or,  for  that  matter,  makes  a 

father  too? 
A  parent  needs  an  ear  as  quick  as 

light, 
And  keen  to  catalogue  what 

sounds  portend, 


door 

Our  weekly  trusted  helper  comes  to 

take 
The  house  and  children  for  the 

solid  day, 
These  hours  planned  entirely  for  my 

sake, 
So  I  can  walk  an  unencumbered 

way. 
No  Cinderella  rushed  off  to  the  ball. 
As  eagerly  as  I  dress  to  depart, 
Only  to  find,  once  I  am  free  of  all. 
Though  I  took  cash  and  keys  I 

left  my  heart. 


night, 
But  tones  in  voices  warning 

temper's  end. 
A  parent  should  not  hover,  yet  be 

there, 
Not  law,  but  arbitration  on  the 

spot; 
Speed;  yet  speed  with  a  casual  air, 
Nor  act  till  sure,  apologize  when 

not! 

A  mother's  "good"  when  she  leaves 

beds  undone 
To  join  her  children's  frolic  in  the 

sun! 


Only  one  soap 

gives  your 
skin  this  exciting 

Bouquet 


This  fragrance  that 
weaves  a  romantic  mood  . . . 
now  so  easily  yours! 

Be  always  dainty,  always  alluring  .  .  .  the  secret 
is  amazingly  simple!  Bathe  every  day  with 
exquisite  Cashmere  Bouquet  Soap.  Adorn 

your  skin  with  this  lingering  fragrance 

men  love  ...  a  fragrance  that  comes  from 

a  secret  wedding  of  rare  perfumes  far  more 

costly  than  you  would  expect  to  find  in 

any  soap.  Yes,  do  as  popular  girls  have  done 

for  79  years.  Use  Cashmere  Bouquet 

Soap  in  your  daily  bath— and  for 

your  complexion,  too! 


<*l 


-m 


Bouquet 


Cashmere    r*  * 

Bouquet       v^|  ^  .  | t    * .  ^ 
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Lithe-Line 
Waists! 

The  little  middle  is  big 
fashion  and  your  biggest  problem. 
So  Munsingwear  cinches  it  with 
the  specially  designed  high-line 
waist  of  this  girdle  and 
pantie  girdle.  It  whittles  you  to  a  hand- 
span  . . .  stays  up . . .  breathes  with  you! 
)  bu'll  find  satin  and  elastic 
leno  in  these  Foundettes*. . .  a  new 
comfort  and  freedom . . .  and, 
naturally,  a  neivdooking  figure!  And 
look  at  Munsingwear 's  proud- 
bosom  bra  in  blue,  nude,  black,  and 
white.  All  reasonably  priced. 
At  fine  stores  everywhere. 


EG.  U.  i      PAT    OFF. 


MUNSINGWEAR 


RFG     U.  S.   PAT.  OFF. 


zest  for  new  places  or  for  old  places  revisited. 
New  Orleans,  of  course,  was  one  of  his  loves. 
From  there  he  wrote: 

Your  city  and  mine,  dear  heart. 

I  made  my  pilgrimage  to  Metairie  yesterday. 
It  is  always  a  bright  and  beautiful  day  when  I 
go  there.  The  little  chameleons  are  still  chasing 
each  other  about  the  tombs  of  our  trysting 
place.  They  are  no  older.  Neither  is  Metairie. 
Neither  is  our  love. 

I  had  your  sweet  letter  when  I  returned  in 
the  late  afternoon. 

Did  Bobs  get  all  the  postal  cards?  You  must 
tell  her  about  Metairie  and  about  the  chame- 
leons and  about  father  and  mother. 

I  went  out  St.  Charles  Avenue  yesterday  to 
an  insistent  photographer.  As  we  went  along, 
we  passed  a  series  of  streets  all  named  after  the 
Muses — there  must  have  been  nine  of  them,  I 
suppose:  Thalia,  Clio,  Euterpe,  Terpsichore, 
etc.  JVhere  but  in  New  Orleans  could  one  find 
such  street  naming? 

He  had  his  fiftieth  birthday  there  that 
year  and  he  wrote: 

It  was  half  a  century  ago  that  I  came  into 
the  world.  That  is  a  most  terrible  state  of  affairs. 
I  am  supposed  by  popular  b.  'ief  to  commence 
the  journey  that  goes  down  the  mountain,  but 

I  am  so  d d  perverse  that  I  am  still  looking 

up.  There  are  heights  still  above  me  and  I  never 
could  be  content  to  look  away  from  them. 

The  crown  of  my  fifty  years  is  you,  dear  wife, 
and  that  crown  too  will  go  on  gathering  glory  . . . 
for  not  being  a  sensible  crown  it  will  never  know 
that  time  dims  and  tarnishes. 

We  spent  the  ensuing  summer  back  in 
French  Canada  at  Les  Eboulements.  That 
was  the  summer  father  taught  me  to  read. 
Our  textbook  was  a  little  yellow  volume 
called  The  Land  of  Song,  Book  1,  a  simple 
collection  of  children's  verses.  I  considered 
it  all  highly  entertaining.  Father,  as  a  teacher, 
was  gay  and  funny  and,  from  a  standpoint  of 
scientific  education,  thoroughly  unsound.  He 
taught  me  to  read  as  he  read — slowly,  pains- 
takingly and  never  missing  a  word.  To  him, 
a  good  book  was  like  a  good  bottle  of  wine,  its 
flavor  to  be  relished  slowly  and  respectfully 
in  order  not  to  miss  a  drop  of  enjoyment.  As 
a  result,  he  could  quote  whole  passages  from 
his  favorite  writers — Dickens,  Trollope,  Mark 
Twain  and,  of  course,  Shakespeare.  I  learned 
to  spell  out  the  words  of  A  Midsummer 
Night's  Dream.  Thanks  to  heaven  and  my 
wise  parents,  I  always  had  my  Shakespeare 
"neat."  No  short  cuts,  no  popularized  syn- 
opses for  little  folk.  A  friend  of  mother's  had 
given  me  a  "de  luxe  "  edition  of  Lamb's  Tales, 
a  gesture  which  father  took  as  an  insult  to  the 
Bard  and  to  his  child.  I  was  allowed  to  look  at 
the  illustrations,  but  then,  lest  I  be  contami- 
nated by  the  text,  the  book  was  snatched 
from  me  and  hidden  away  as  carefully  as  if  it 
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had  been  an  advance  copy  of  Lady  ■ 
terley's  Lover. 

Remembering  that  summer,  I  can  st'sa 
the  pine-dark  Laurentian  hills  sharph  ut 
lined  against  the  clear  Canadian  sk\fl| 
sloping  grainfields  clinging  to  the  steep  B 
of  slopes  which  tumbled  down  into  the  iU 
majestic  St.  Lawrence.  But  most  clear 
the  remembered  images  of  that  far-off 
mer  is  father,  his  shirt  open  at  the  throa  Ji 
manuscript  of  next  season's  play  rolled  it 
his  pocket  (he  always  memorized  his 
outdoors,  tramping  about  some  open  ( 
ing).  Father  striding  home  through  a  v, 
deep  wheat  field,  carrying  the  great  bun 
wild  flowers  he  always  pulled  for  moth 
was  too  young  to  know  the  meaning  o 
word  "romantic,"  but  at  the  sight  of 
gay,  handsome,  often  singing  in  whal 
thought  was  French,  my  heart  would 
with  pride  and  delight.  "That's  my  fa 
I  would  say  to  mother,  in  case  she  d: 
know. 

Next  winter  we  returned  to  The  L 
String.  But  things  were  very  different 
me,  because  I  started  in  on  that  lap  in 
circuit  known  as  School.  Miss  Mary 
selected  the  one  I  was  to  attend,  the  E 
win  School,  where  she  herself  had  taught 

Never  did  child  look  forward  to  any 
perience  as  much  as  I  to  going  to  school, 
prospect  of  making  friends  with  a  whole 
of  little  girls  my  own  age  was  intoxic; 
indeed.  But  instead  of  finding  them  frie 
I  found  them  unaccountably  belligerent 
begin  with,  they  all  lived  near  one  ano 
and  had  already  gotten  together  in  a  gr 
formation,  which  proved  to  be  a  tiny 
equivalent  of  the  more  ruthless  of  the 
cago  gangs.    I  was  "new."    Also,   I 
"queer."    From  constant  association  I 
grownups,  I  used  long  words.  I  didn't  ki 
how  to  play  games.    . 

I  might,  possibly,  have  managed  to  m 
one  friend  had  it  not  been  for  a  girl  I'll 
Elise  Murphy.  She  took  one  searching  I 
and  then  seized  upon  me  as  her  victim.  | 
teased  me,  she  made  faces  at  me,  she  pu 
my  hair  when  Miss  Knapp,  our  teacl 
wasn't  looking.  My  name  filled  her  with 
risive  amusement,  and  she  called  me  Cha: 
leon  Ogre  Skinny,  an  inspirational  epii 
which  her  cohorts  took  up  like  a  chant 

One  day,  which  still  remains  in  my  mi 
ory  as  "the  calico-dress  and  express- wa| 
day,"  was  the  most  miserable  of  that  n< 
too  carefree  year.  Mother  had  made  m 
dress,  a  pretty  calico,  darkish  blue,  with 
enchanting  pattern  of  tiny  stars  and  cr 
cent  moons.  For  model,  she  copied  a  frc 
from  a  Kate  Greenaway  illustration,  w 
puffed  sleeves  and  an  Empirelike  high  wa 
(Continued  on  Page  102) 
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THE  illusions  of  childhood  are  necessary 
experiences :  a  child  should  not  be  denied  a 
balloon  just  because  an  adult  knows  that 
sooner  or  later  it  will  burst. 

When  a  small  boy  spilled  half  a  bottle  of 
ink  on  a  brand-new  rug  and  then  proceeded 
to  drink  the  other  half,  his  mother  didn't 
know  whether  to  spank  him  for  ruining'the 
rug  or  hug  him  for  fear  he  would  die  the  next 
moment . 

I  envied  the  past  when,  in  going  over  the 
required-clothing  list  for  two  daughters  at 
boarding  school,  I  remembered  the  only  pro- 
vision Matthew  Vassar  had  made  for  taking 
care  of  the  girls'  clothes  in  his  endowed 
college  was  three  nails  on  the  wall:  one  for  a 
day  dress,  one  to  hold  a  Sunday  frock,  and 
one  to  hang  a  nightgown  on. 

Compliment  from  a  daughter:  "Anyway, 
mother,  you're  a  good  fast  cooker,  aren't 
you?" 


A  child  should  hear  90  per  cent  about  Li 
and  10  per  cent  about  himself,  but  in  tj 
conversation  of  the  average  parent  the  ex 
opposite  is  true. 

When  a  friend's  house  burned  dovl 
Stevenson  telegraphed  congratulations;  til 
author  knew  his  friend's  wife  was  killing  he| 
self  keeping  the  big  house  clean. 

In  order  not  to  come  out  at  the  little  erl 
of  the  horn  a  family  should  remember  thd 
the  size  of  money  is  always  distorted— j 
looms  larger  coming  toward  you. 

When  Thoreau   discovered   that   a   fej 
pieces  of  bright  rocks  on  the  table  in  h 
cabin  had  to  be  dusted  daily,  while  the  fuj 
niture  of  his  mind  was  undusted  still,  \\ 
threw  away  the  rocks  in  disgust. 

"Just  think,  mother,"  splurged  daught 
"in  six  weeks  and  two  days  plus  two  ye 
I'll  be  eighteen." 
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3\"  m^w  oi  /WovLfovvTawv  AaicJL,  new— Wee1  mcj  pictu/ve/  wXdot/vta  ket  taiM-d, 
fke  oKUf  fvieif  do  ke^e  uw  £uAx7t?e."  He  u/u6  iokvvuj;  but  iuaf  m  da-m/i',  I  wua 
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This  is  the  way  you,  too,  can  win— and  keep- 
romance.  With  Jergens-soft  hands. 

It's  surer  than  ever  today.  Thanks  to  new 
knowledge  of  skin  care,  today's  Jergens  Lotion 
makes  your  hands  feel  deliciously  smoother 
and  softer  than  ever.  Protects  even  longer,  too, 
against  depressing  roughness. 

Who  knows  more  about  beauty-care  than 

the  Hollywood  Stars  ?  The  Stars  use  Jergens  Lotion, 

seven  to  one,  over  any  other  hand  care. 

And  doctors.  Many  doctors  help  smooth-soften 
the  skin  with  two  fine  ingredients  which  are  both  in 
Jergens  Lotion.  Never  oily;  no  stickiness.  Still 
1 0  ^  to  $  1 .00  (plus  tax)  for  today's  even-finer  Jergens 
Lotion— the  care  your  hands  should  have. 


USED  BY  MORE  WOMEN  THAN  ANY 
OTHER  HAND  CARE  IN  THE  WORLD 


For  the  Softest,  Adorable  Hands,  use  Jergens  Lotion 
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I  thought  it  was  just'lovely,  and  the  first 
time  I  put  it  on,  the  admiring  Crawfords  said 
1  was  a  •picture."  But  the  picture  I  pre- 
sented to  my  Comanche  schoolmates  was 
something,  apparently,  to  be  equaled  in  hu- 
mor only  by  something  out  of  the  funny 
papers.  They  nudged  one  another,  they  tit- 
tered and  Elise  passed  an  ultimate  verdict  on 
my  frock  by  calling  it  "poor-folksy"! 

The  morning  passed  for  me  in  complete 
misery  and  I  counted  the  minutes  until  John- 
nie, the  coachman,  would  call  for  me  in  the 
runabout.  Eventually  the  final  bell  sounded, 
and  1  was  called  for,  not  by  Johnnie,  in  the 
runabout,  but  by  Alan  in  the  express  wagon. 
The  express  wagon  was  a  battered  vehicle 
used  for  transporting  pigeon  crates,  and  Alan 
was  a  farm  hand  equally  battered.  Today  he 
looked  worse  than  usual;  his  ragged  blue 
jeans  were  spotted  with  bird  lime,  and  his 
chin  was  furry  with  a  three  days'  growth  of 
beard. 

Ordinarily  I  welcomed  a  chance  to  ride  in 
the  express  wagon.  One  could  sit  beside  Alan 
on  the  driver's  seat  and  feel  vastly  impor- 
tant, or  one  could  sit  back  amid  the  pigeon 
crates,  on  one's  own  seat,  and  feel  vastly  un- 
comfortable but  adventuresome.  But  today, 
I  hoped  with  my  soul  that  I  might  be  able  to 
slink  away  without  being  seen.  Quick  as  a 
ferret ,  Elise  spotted  the  wagon  and  guessed — 
from  my  expression— that  it  was  there  for 
me. 

"Look!"  she  squealed  with  delight.  "Cin- 
derella's coach  has  called  for  her!  See  what 
Chameleon's  family  send  her  to  school  in!" 
Then  her  black,  malicious  eye  fell  upon  Alan 
and  with  mock  politeness  she  said,  "Is  that 
your  father  driving  it?" 

One  day,  however,  at  recess  Elise,  search- 
ing about  for  new  methods  of  tormenting  me, 
and  seeing  the  janitor's  ancient  bowler  hat 
lying  on  the  gymnasium  window  sill,  called 
out  to  me.  in  her  most  jeering  tones,  to  put 
it  on.  A  sudden,  curious  urge  to  show  off  got 
the  better  of  my  timidity:  I  grabbed  the  hat, 
put  it  on  at  a  jaunty  angle  and  went  into  a 
comedy  routine  to  the  tune  of  Rufus  Rastus 
Johnson  Brown.  Strange  to  say.  the  girls 
gathered  around  and  called  upon  me  to  do  it 
over  and  over,  until  the  sudden  appearance 
of  a  teacher  put  an  end  to  the  silly  act.  Lay- 
ing aside  the  somewhat  dirty  bowler.  I  re- 
turned to  the  classroom,  flushed  with  success. 
For  once.  I  almost  felt  I  "belonged." 

My  triumph  was  short-lived.  That  evening 
as  I  was  doing  my  homework  by  the  light  of 
a  bright  student  lamp,  mother  began  curi- 
i  tusly  leaning  over  me  with  an  air  of  horrified 
concentration.  Slowly  she  reached  for  my 
i  lead  and  drew  a  thumb  and  forefinger  down 
a  strand  of  my  hair.  For  what  seemed  a  very 
long  time  she  examined  what  she  had  found, 
then  she  burst  into  a  flood  of  tears.  I  fol- 
lowed suit  without  the  slightest  idea  of  the 
reason  for  such  lamentation.  Mother  went 
after  me  with  a  fine-tooth  comb,  and  if  God 
had  slipped  up  on  numbering  the  hairs  of  my 
head,  mother  made  up  for  the  oversight,  for 
she  took  each  and  every  one.  in  turn,  scanned 
it  carefully,  then  ran  her  fingers  down  it  two 
or  tliree  times.  The  process  took  up  a  large 
portion  of  the  night.  Apparently  there  had 
been  only  "one."  but.  she  said  in  a  quavering 
voice,  you  couldn't  tell  about — and  she  low- 
ered her  voice  to  the  tone  of  a  fugitive  from 
.nits."  Thereupon  she  soaked  my 
painfully  overworked  head  with  kerosene. 
We  both  cried  some  more  and  by  midnight  I 
went  reeking  to  bed.  For  three  days  I  was 
kept  home  from  school.  The  kerosene  was  ap- 
plied regularly,  until  I  became  a  liability  for 
the  family  fire  insurance.  It  was  a  sorry 
interlude. 

During  the  next  year,  we  lived  on  the  Bryn 
Mawr  campus  in  one  of  the  little  houses  in 
"Faculty   Row."   Daily  life  was  less  pic- 
»_me  than  it  had  been  at  The  Latch 
it  the  presence  of  a  furnace,  a  tele- 
phone and  electric  light  made  it  decidedly 
more  comfortable.  Also,  we  were  near  the 
ere  trains  ran  every  thirty"  minutes 
to  Philadelphia,  and.  for  mother.  Philadel- 
phia meant  civilization  in  the  way  of  art  ex- 
-.:    -  -   -..::.:-.-    -  '■::  :  :;     :;  v.. .:-.z.- -..-  \;z  C  r- 
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You  feel  results  instantly  when 
you  rub  frosty-white  medicated 
Ice-Mint  over  tired,  burning  feet. 
Nothing  like  its  wonderfully  cooi- 
ng, soothing  touch  to  drive  out 
fiery  sting  and  relax  weary  aching 
muscles  into  blissful  comfort. 
Grand  for  easing  discomfort  of 
sunburn,  too.  Don't  delay.  Get 
Ice-Mint  today  at  drug  and  depart- 
ment stores.  Also  sold  in  Canada. 


chestra,  for  which  she  had  bought  a  sub- 
scription seat  far  up  in  the  gallery.  The  height 
made  her  dizzy,  but  she  looked,  she  said, 
only  at  the  conductor. 

She  found  life  on  a  college  campus  delight- 
ful. It  was  pleasant  to  stroll  about  the 
grounds,  to  pause  and  chat  with  the  young 
girls  or  to  browse  in  the  library  to  which  she 
had  access.  She  attended  the  weekly  lectures 
held  in  Taylor  Hall  for  the  students  and  fac- 
ulty, but  what  fascinated  and  even  staggered 
her  a  little  that  winter  was  the  local  appear- 
ance of  two  eminent  suffragettes. 

The  votes-for- women  question  was  shaking 
the  country  at  the  time  and  Bryn  Mawr,  with 
the  great  feminist,  M.  Carey  Thomas,  at  its 
head,  took  what  was  considered  the  revolu- 
tionary stand.  The  presence  on  the  former 
Quaker  rostrum  of  Mrs.  Cobden-Sanderson 
explaining  "Why  I  Went  to  Prison"  and  of 
Mrs.  Pankhurst,  all  the  more  eloquent  for  a 
few  weeks'  regimen  of  forcible  feeding, 
shocked  a  few  conservative  parents,  but 
mother  found  the  controversy  most  exciting. 
She  herself  was  not  a  devotee  of  causes,  al- 
though she  admired  those  who  were.  She 
probably  would  never  have  taken  any  active 
part  in  the  issue  if  her  many  friends  who  were 
"militants"  hadn't  persuaded  her  to  join 
their  crusade.  The  most  warlike  oleed  she 
ever  perpetrated  for  The  Cause  was  to  help 
stage  an  evening  of  Tableaux  of  Heroic 
Women  in  the  ballroom  of  the  Bellevue- 
Stratford.  She  thought  equal  suffrage  was 
very  splendid  and  right,  but  her  desire  for  the 


^  V\  hen  women  cease  to  meddle 
^  the  world  will  become  a  stag- 
nant    | t .     titleless    and    windless. 

with  the  ship  of  humanity  rotting 
idly  on  its  shore.  C.  LEE. 


ballot  never  conflicted  with  the  infinite  tact 
with  which  she  managed  to  keep  as  her  de- 
voted friends  the  "anti's"  whom  she  knew. 

Just  about  this  time  mother  also  decided 
to  do  something  about  religion.  We  became 
parishioners  at  the  Church  of  the  Redeemer, 
and  though  mother  went  to  the  house  of 
worship  in  spasmodic  surges  of  piety,  she  saw 
to  it  that  my  attendance  was  regular.  This 
weekly  duty  I  neither  minded  nor  particu- 
larly liked.  The  rector  was  unfortunately 
quite  deaf  and  he  conducted  the  service  at  a 
pace  which  gave  every  indication  that  he 
wanted  to  get  the  whole  thing  over  with  as 
quickly  as  possible.  Being  unable  to  hear  the 
responses,  and  having  a  highly  accelerated 
sense  of  timing,  he  would  interrupt  his  con- 
gregation in  the  middle  of  their  every  an- 
swering sentence.  By  way  of  diversion,  I  in- 
vented a  little  mental  game  of  chance,  chal- 
lenging myself  that  I  couldn't  get  out  all  the 
words  of  a  response  before  Doctor  C.  cut  me 
short.  It  was  an  amicable  form  of  gambling, 
as  either  I  or  myself  was  bound  to  win. 

For  a  time,  my  spiritual  growth  was  fur- 
thered—or, to  be  truthful,  stunted— by  a 
brief  term  at  Sunday  school.  I  was  assigned 
to  a  fidgety  little  division  which  was  one 
step  up  from  the  kindergarten  but  had  not 
yet  matriculated  into  adult  chairs.  Ours 
were  the  sort  of  coy  midget  schools  nursery- 
minded  grownups  select  for  children  "be- 
cause they're  cute."  Being  a  creature  of 
beanstalk  growth,  I  resented  having  to 
squat,  my  hands  dangling  to  the  floor  and 
my  knees  all  but  reaching  to  my  chin.  I  re- 
sented, too,  the  namby-pambinesses  we  were 
taught— hymns  such  as  Little  Lives  May  be 
Divine  when  what  really  caught  my  fancy 
was  The  Son  of  God  Goes  Forth  to  War  with 
that  delectable  verse  about  the  martyrs 
meeting  "the  tyrant's  brandished  steel,  the 
lion's  gory  mane." 

Things  took  on  a  more  encouraging  aspect 
when  it  was  announced  that  a  play  would  be 
given.  I  imagined  it  would  be  something 
lovely,  dealing  with  fairies  and  a  prince  and 
perhaps  a  few  well-intentioned  dwarfs.  It 
didn't  turn  out  quite  that  way.  An  inspired 
little  drama  whipped  up  by  one  of  the  teach- 
ers, it  concerned  two  Chinese  children, 
brother  and  sister,  who  had  been  existing  in 
a  lamentable  state  of  heathen  darkness  until 


One  Permanent  Cost  $15... the  TONI  only  $2 


So  soft,  *o  smooth,  so  natural-looking. 
You  II  pay  your  Toni  is  the  loveliesl  per- 
manent you've  ever  had.  But.  before  giving 
yourseH  a  Toni  you  \\\\\  wanl  to  know- 
Will  TONI  give  me  a  loose  or  tight  wave  ? 
\X  iih  Toni  you  can  have  just  the  amount 

01  curl  thai  suits  you  best— from  a  loose, 
natural-looking  wave  to  a  halo  of  tight 
ringlet-.  Just  follow  the  simple  directions 
for  timing. 

Will  TONI  work  on  my  hair? 
Yes,  Toni  wave-  any  kind  of  hair  that  will 
take  a  permanent,   including  gray,   dyed, 
bleached  or  baby-fine  hair. 

Is  it  easy  to  do? 

Easy  a*  rolling  your  hair  up  on  curlers. 
No  wonder  Toni  is  used  by  more  than  a 
million  women  a  month. 

Will  TONI  save  me  time? 

Definitely.  The  actual  waving  time  i-  only 

2  to  3  hours.  And  during  thai  time  you 
are  free  to  do  whatever  you  want. 

Why  is  TONI  a  Creme? 

Because  Toni  Creme  \\  a\  ing  Lotion  waves 
the  hair  gently —  leaves  it  soft  a*  AW  with 
no  friz/ine--.  no  dried-out  brittleness  even 
fin  the  fir-t  day. 

How  long  will  my  TONI  wave  last? 

lour  Toni  wave  i-  guaranteed  to  lasl  just 
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as  long  as  a  $15  beauty  shop  permanent 
—  or  your  mone}  hack. 

How  about  having  a  TONI  party? 

Grand  idea!  Invite  your  friends  next  Satur- 
day afternoon— and  have  each  bring  along 
a  Toni  kit.  While  your  permanent-*  are 
taking  have  fun  — listen  to  the  radio  or 
enjoy  your  favorite  record-. 

Which  twin  has  the  TONI? 

"My  Toni-savings  paid  for  a  new  hat,"  re- 
marks Eileen  Mary  Skillings.  "\o  wonder 
Edith  Ann  says,  after  this  we"ll  be  Toni 
Twins."  Eileen  Mary,  the  twin  at  the  left, 
has  the  Toni. 

Where  can  I  buy  TONI? 

At  all  drug,  notions  or  cosmetic  counters. 
Try  Toni  today. 
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m  cl(  motion  iled  to  them 

th<  appt  ai  i  al  a  time,  ol  a 

r»i  allcgorii  al  figure    repn  lenting  the  mon 

Imp  ii  i  nil   ecti fth(  pra  ei  bool  .  Men  n 

in-  and  Ev(  ning  Pra  ei  Bapti  im,  \  i  itation 
rjf  thi  Sick,  and  o  on.i  a<  h  di  livering  a  ihorf 
,ui  moving  ipeei  h  One  would  think  that 
,ik  h  a  eri(  o!  i  hoi  tations  would  have  scut 
in.  c  hildren  hoi  footing  ii  back  to  the  near- 
e  i  temple;  bul  no,  they  renouro  ed  the  faith 
.,i  theii  ancestors,  entered  a  mission  and 
ived  piously  evei  after, 

I  had  a  Imiuoiis  idea  thai  I  would  be  se- 
lected iii  play  Hie  little  (  hine  <  girl,  not  be- 
.  .in  i  ol  any  histi  ionic  ability,  bu1  because  I 
wasdai  I  haired  and  sallow  and  my  eyes  even 
Blanted  a  bil  Bui  thai  lai  pai  I  wenl  to  the 
daughtei  ol  a  wealthy  parishioner,  I  had  to 
contenl  myself  with  the  role  ol  HolyMatri- 

ny,  a  severe  disappointment.  Spruced  up 

in  ii  i  j  own  best  white  dress,  with  somebody's 
lace  curtain  cascading  down  from  a  wreath 
ol  limp  flowers  snipped  oil  somebodj  else's 
icture  hat,  l  delivered  my  lines  with  the 
same  decorous  lack  ol  expression  as  the  resl 
oi  the  i  .11 

M\  next  theatrical  appearance  that  season 
was  .ii  Baldwin,  in  the  lower-school  play,  and 
u  gave  me  more  ol  a  chance  than  had  1  [olj 
Matrimony,  foi  1  made  off  with  the  part 
ol  1'ni'k  hut  not,  unfortunately,  in  Shake- 
speare's pleasant  fantasj  Ours  was  the  brain 
child  ol  a  disciple  ol  the  Montessori  method. 
1'Ih-  ■  u  wasatoj  shop;  the  charac- 

ters were  toys  and.  ol  course,  Puck;  the  time, 
midnight. 

l'ho  curtain  rose  to  d  darkened 

which   was  dimly  visible  a 
ss£dasdolls,in 
bow  t  -    I  doll 

boxes  - 

the 
< 

vioth 

l     -  vhich.  on 

_       belied  their  name. 

\  l\  v  _   .  , .  ry  in- 


■pi  <  d  Thegaj  elf,  after  landing  withal 
ha  tened  to  the  footlights  and  with 
on  lips  said  "Sh-h-h  '"  to  the  audience 
was   ahead-,    quite    silent,    then   ma< 
rounds  of  the  dolls,  waking  each  with 
\\  In  n  they  had  come  to  life  Puck  gai 
Hi'  in  in  a  circle  and,  again  with  finger 
lor  reasons  never  exactly  clear,  said. 
tune  for  our  revels."   The  revels,  whi 
bodied  a  morris  dance,  some  barely  i 
songs  and  a  pas  seul  on  the  part  of  the  1 
doll,  were  blessedly  short-lived.  The 
now  chimed  five.    Puck  said  "List!" 
d  ills  listed  and  Puck  with  some  son 
nounced  that  'twas  dawn  and  at 
lights  went  out.  The  dolls  returned  I 
coffins  and  Puck  flew  out  the  wini 
the  soaring  grace  of  a  young  ostrich. 

An  interested  and  somewhat  ago 
spectator  of  this  extravaganza  was  m 
ther,  who  happened  to  be  home  for  ; 
end.  When  the  play  was  ended  and 
tains  had  done  their  best  to  close,  a  j 
of  spectators  hovered  near  at  hand  i 
catch  any  comment  the  distinguished 
might  let  fall.  The  comment  fell  w 
delicacy  of  a  load  of  bricks.  He 
stretched,  turned  to  mother,  and  fa 
voice  which  could  spread  through 
most  gallery  clarioned  forth,  "Well 
she  certainly  has  no  talent — thank  t 

Frohman   that   spring  sent   fathe 
rotter's  adaptation  of  a  colorful 
Emile  Fabre.  based  on  Balzac's  Le 
du  Garcon.    It  had  been  Gemier's 
success  at  the  Odeon  in  Paris  and. 
Kismet.  The  Honour  of  the  Family 
to  be  father's  greatest  success  in 
The  part  might  have  been  made  to  i 
him  and  his  enthusiasm  overflowed  : 
mother: 

far  the  best  propos." 
countered.    Ii  is  suspensive,  intense 

The  man  is  a  picturesque.  swagge^^| 
sar  sort  of  fellow,  a  soldier  out 
mem  after  Waterloo— about  1820— audi 
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irlis  one  of  absolute  colloquialism.  The  play 
)e>'i  at  all  resemble  the  lurid  old  French 
rue  "  of  the  Monte  Cristo-Musqueteers 
do 

Tk  swings  me  back  into  the  romantic  a  bit, 
it  lit  a  healthful  swing!  A  chance  for  the 
jeoi  1  of  expression  which  belongs  to  me,  but 
I  vthin  reason  and  normalcy. 

-  N  5  OCIAL  PROBLEMS  (THANK  GOD ! ! !) 
I  ONE  SET  FOR  4  ACTS, 
loi't  know  wha;.  awaits  me  in  New  York, 
it  can  get  everything  settled  and  a  sailing 
>p.t  inity,  will  you  run  away  to  Europe  with 
e  n  Saturday?     This  next  Saturday.     The 

_ikr  nia,  of  the  Anchor  Line,  sails  for  Glasgow 
all  y. 

Pr  ang  me  with  friends,  they  went  off  to 
■U-,  where  father  paid  reverent  visits  to 
I  m  places  sacred  to  the  memory  of  the 
it  Corporal,  haunted  the  tough  districts 
S  \ntoine  and  ivlontmartre,  and  studied 
iasculotte"    types    in 

itable  bistros  which       ■■■■■■■■ 
I  i  ed  romantically  to 
micer  "thieves'  dens." 
It\  as  in  London,  how- 
•ei  vhile  sitting  on  top 
;aUis  watching  a  red- 
isd  cabby  in  Piccadilly, 
ai  te    found   the    model 
li     remains  in  the 
I  ie'  pla\ 


Mi 


k< 


for    the   pose 

memory  of  all  who 
The  cabby  was  standing  with 
ip  held  in  the  crook  of  his  arm  in  the 
ai  r  of  a  cavalry  officer  holding  his  sword 
jt.'iew,  while  his  swaggering  body  was 
ai  lackward  until  it  curved  like  a  letter  S. 
t\  pied  the  posture,  using  the  cane  as  the 
ai  iad  used  his  whip,  and  found  the  at- 
.11  tremendously  effective.  So  did  George 
il  who  painted  him  in  that  pose  in  a  por- 
o.vhich  is  in  the  Phillips  Collection  in 
Ilington;  and  so,  too,  an  artist  named 
fc! "  Hecht,  whose  canvas  still  hangs  in 
e  bby  of  the  Empire  Theater. 
1  •  Honor  of  the  Family  opened  in  New 
id  'lie.  The  audience  greeted  father's  en- 
H  ■  with  a  perfunctory  hand,  sat  spell- 
u  (during a  whirlwind  scene,  and  after  t he 
Q    the  curtain  remained  silent  and  mo- 


tionless for  several  seconds.  Father  thought, 
of  course,  that  it  was  all  a  miserable  fiasco, 
and  was  slinking  off  to  his  dressing  room 
when  he  was  stopped  by  the  sound  of  a  roar 
of  great,  glorious,  unbridled  laughter  coming 
from  every  soul  in  the  audience  in  one  spon- 
taneous yell.  They  laughed,  they  howled, 
they  whooped.  Father  listened  in  blank 
amazement,  then,  in  the  voice  of  a  flabber- 
gasted child,  said  aloud  to  the  air,  "Dear 
gentle  God!  I  guess  I'm  funny."  The  shad- 
owy figure  of  a  little  man  stepped  out  from 
behind  a  piece  of  scenery.  "I  guess  you  are, 
Otis,"  said  Frohman.  And  so  Philippe  Bri- 
deau  swept  onto  the  stage  like  a  young  tor- 
nado to  become  one  of  the  immortal  comedy 
characterizations  of  the  American  stage. 

Reassuring  as  the  New  Rochelle  opening 
had  been,  Frohman  was  not  for  risking  New 
York  before  any  play  had  had  a  workout  of 
at  least   two   months  on 
HMMHBtf       tour.  Moreover,   with  his 
new  star,  a  road  tour  meant 
good    business,    for    Otis 
Skinner  had  a  loyal  and 
adoring  following  in  those 
regions  New  Yorkers  dis- 
miss as  "the  hinterland." 
His  letters  to  my  mother  brimmed  over 
with  his  current  interests,  joys  and  sorrows. 
In  Green  Bay,  Wisconsin,  his  afflictions  were 
of  a  homely  nature: 

I  had  my  corns  attended  to  in  Fond  du  Lac 
by  Professor  Ewer,  the  "Corn  King." 

I  had  to  have  someone,  so  I  sought  the  palace 
of  the  King.  I  lis  office  was  in  a  business  block, 
back  of  his  kitchen  and  living  room  where  the 
Corn  Queen  could  be  heard  conversing  with  her 
"gossip."  A  little  later  the  Queen  came  into  the 
presence  of  the  throne  and  asked  for  25  cents 
for  "them  potatoes." 

I  thought  at  first  the  King  was  a  policeman, 
for  he  had  brass  buttons  and  a  coffinplate 
pinned  on  his  vest  that  looked  like  a  detective's 
badge,  but  which  on  inspection  revealed  the  in- 
scription "Professor  Ewer.  The  Corn  King." 

The  King  was  very  dirty  and  so  were  his 
nut  hods  and  his  instruments.  After  heating 
some  awful-looking  salve  on  an  old  knife  blade 
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Tin-  floor  makei  the  room  and 
Pabco  makes  the  floor  in  colors  voted 
loveliest  l>%  thousands  "I  women 
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willi  a  match,  and  daubing  the  charred  me-  on 
my  toe,  he  bound  up  my  wounds,  charged  me  a 
dollar  and  aid,  "Leave  that  on  there  for  three 
or  four  days  till  you  have  to  wash  your  feet 
again!" 

I  bowed  myself  out  of  the  Presence  and  hur- 
ried home  to  wash  my  foot.  I  don't  know 
whether  this  last  deed  is  lese-majest'e  or  high 
treason. 

Some  of  the  letters  are  of  an  intimate 
nature  and  refer  to  the  ups  and  downs,  the 
minor  misunderstandings  of  married  life: 

Yes,  wife  of  mine,  we've  gone  through  our 
various  love  epidemics,  measles,  croup,  chicken 
pox  and  mumps  of  matrimonial  life,  and  like 
lusty  children  we've  come  out  all  right  in  the  end. 

We  could  not  be  dearer  to  each  other,  if  we 
tried.  And  after  all,  to  understand  each  other  is 
not  so  very  wonderful — we  only  have  to  love 
each  other  and  we  understand.  For  many,  many 
years  I  think  I've  understood  you.  Perhaps  for 
more  than  you've  understood  me,  for  you  put 
me  too  high  at  first  and  life  to  you  was  one  long 
ecstasy.  Then  you  found  out  one  bright  morning 
that  sometimes  your  husband  was  a  grumpy 
thing  -that  he  didn't  always  stand  up  in  his 
halo  and  beautiful  make-up.  Then  desolation 
yawned  before  you  till  you  discovered  that 
grumpiness  did  not  necessarily  end  in  the  di- 
vorce court,  and  now  you  can  view  it  with  com- 
parative calm;  and  I,  on  my  side,  have  learned 
that  grumpiness  is  not  pretty  manners. 

But  then  God  doesn't  do  these  things  very 
much  better  Himself.  For  two  days  it  has  been 
wet  and  wild — but  something  sang  a  low  song 
down  somewhere  in  my  life  and  lo!  today  is 
bright  and  beautiful ! 

It  is  life,  dear — and  in  the  calm  that  comes 
with  assured  sympathy  and  confidence  and  un- 
derstanding lies  the  secret  of  happiness.  It 
takes  us  a  few  years  to  learn  to  wholly  respect 
Darby  and  Joan.  But  how  many  times  Darby 
and  Joan  must  smile  at  us. 

And  let  me  tell  you  a  secret,  dear.  Darby 
and  Joan  never  grow  old.  Otis. 

And  always  he  found  time  in  which  to  write 
to  me.  The  following  was  in  response  to  the 
information  that  for  the  first  time  in  my 
school  career  I  had  received  a  report  card 
marked  "passing,"  also  that  I  had  started  to 
study  botany,  a  pleasant  class  because  we 
wire  given  window  boxes  in  which  to  plant 
whatever  we  liked,  my  choice  being  a  com- 
bination of  petunias  and  radishes: 

My  Accomplished  Child:  It  is  very  awful  for 
your  poor,  ignorant,  old  father  to  realize  that 
his  daughter  is  so  wondrous  wise — that  she  has 
no  failures  in  her  report  and  that  she  knows  all 
about  botany  and  stamens  and  things. 

Why,  bless  your  heart!  /  don't  know  any- 
thing about  botany.  Isn't  that  a  sad  state  to 
be  in? 

I  climbed  a  mountain  near  here.  I  got  so 
high  (6100  feet  above  the  sea)  that  the  clouds 
were  at  my  feet  and  I  knew  what  it  must  be  like 
to  be  an  angel. 

When  I  came  down  I  met  a  snake  stretched 
across  the  road — and  he  looked  at  me  and  I 
looked  at  him.  And  I  said,  "Mr.  Snake,  you 
must  die!"   So  I  got  some  rocks  and  smashed 
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him  to  smithereens.   Do  you  know  what  sm  » 
eens  are?    I  don't,  but  I  think  they  look  b 
baked  beans.  And  Mr.  Snake  was  over  5 
long — that's  longer  than  you.  And  the  joi 
I  don't  know  whether  he  was  a  Mr.  Snal 
Mrs.  Snake. 

When  I  come  home,  I  shall  eat  nothing  j 
radishes  and  shall  wear  petunias  in  my  ha 
Your  loving 

Fathe 

The  Honor  of  the  Family  reached  I 
York  in  February  at  the  Hudson  The; 
and  the  press  went  overboard.  Otis  Skii 
took  the  Gotham  public  by  storm  and 
night  he  found  himself  in  the  "  idol "  brae 
Sentimental  ladies  sent  him  "mash"  n« 
or  wrote  him  original  poems.   He  was  j 
nounced  "too  stunning"  and  "utterly  M; 
fieldian"  by  worshiping  "matinee  girls"  ^ 
lay  in  wait  for  him  outside  the  stage  d 
armed  with  memory  books.   He  learne 
avoid  them  by  escaping  through  the  fronl 
the  house.    He  learned,  too,  to  avoid 
swarm  of  invitations  which,  the  momer 
play  is  an  established  hit,  descend  upon 
star.   Such  attempted  encroachments  ui 
his  free  time  he  tossed  aside  with  go 
tempered  exasperation. 

Because  I'm  an  actor  I'm  asked  to  all  sort 
nontheatrical  affairs.  Bless  me,  if  I  were  to 
cept  one  tenth  of  'em,  I'd  have  no  time  to  be 
actor!  Will  I  speak  at  an  Anti-Trust  ral 
Will  I  sit  on  a  platform,  while  certain  indign. 
citizens  lay  bare  the  evils  of  Yellow  Journalh 
will  I  go  to  a  tea  to  raise  funds  for  combat 
hookworm  in  the  Tennessee  mountains? 
WILL  NOT!  An  actor's  place  is  in  the  tb 
ter,  not  squandering  his  energies  on  a  lot 
things  about  which  he  really  knows  very  litt 


He  looked  forward  to  the  end  of  each  bu 
week,  and  a  quiet  Sunday  at  home.  Tr 
year  I  had  "started  piano,"  and  a  dubic 
amenity  to  father's  Sunday  was  hearing  i 
play  my  "piece."  The  piece  for  sevei 
months  never  varied,  being  an  example 
juvenile  virtuosity  entitled  The  Goblir 
Frolic.  Toward  spring,  I  managed  to  g 
through  a  few  bars  of  a  Mendelssohn  Soi 
Without  Words,  a  title  father  said  was  ap 
as  no  words  could  possibly  conform  to  tl 
noises  I  produced  from  the  tortured  litt 
upright. 

Sunday  and  the  playing  of  my  piece — o 
rather,  the  not  playing  of  it — might,  wj 
less  understanding  parents,  have  led  to 
highly  emotional  situation. 

I  must  preface  this  by  saying  that  duri 
that  winter,  I  had  become  an  omnivorou 
reader,  and  my  delights  were  that  honeychil 
of  the  Old  South,  The  Little  Colonel,  and 
series  known  as  The  Automobile  Girls.  Thes 
I  read  and  reread  until  a  schoolmate  startei 
lending  me  books  from  her  aunt's  librarj 
Then,  as  Chapman's  Homer  burst  upot 
Keats,  Elsie  Dinsmore  swam  into  my  ken 
(Continued  on  Page  108) 
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'I'cl  like  to  compliment  you.  Mr*.  Mavery.  Your 
ilbert   has    certainly   been    a   wonderful    host." 
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ADY-MADE 

3 ITH  LASTEX  YARN 
TLIKE  GLOVES- 


Ummm!  Looks  Like  Tapestry!" 
''And  See  How  Last  ex  Yarn  Makes  Them  Fit!' 


\sk  vour  favorite  store  to  show  you  their  exciting  new  Ready-Made  Slip  Covers  with  Lastex  Yarn. 
They're  all  boxed  and  read)  to  take  home — ready  to  adorn  your  furniture.  No  cutting  or  fitting — no  wait- 
ing. They're  woven  and  knitted  of  Lastex  into  textures  with  unique  tapestry  effect.  They  pull  right  back 
into  tailored  smoothness  when  you  get  up.  Take  your  choice  of  beautiful  decorator  colors — florals,  stripes, 
and  in  woven  or  knitted  fabrics.  And  thrill  to  see  how  they  smooth  right  on — thanks  to  the  Miracle  Yarn. 


the  miracle  yarn  that  makes  things  fit 


elastic    yarn     manufactured    exclusively    by     UNITED      STATES      RUBBER      COMPANY     1230  Avenue  of  the  Americas,  New  York  20,  N.  Y. 
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n  Children's  Shoes,  Top  Quality  Is 


Your  money's  worth  in  fit  and  wear 
and  looks — that's  what  you  want 
in  shoes  for  your  child,  isn't  it?  And 
that's  what  you  get  with  Poll- 
Parrots,  the  pre-tested  shoes.  Actual- 
ly worn  for  weeks  by  hard-playing 
boys  and  girls  like  yours.  Pre-tested 
to  make  sure  arches  are  right,  toes 
have  room  to  grow,  materials  will 
last!  Pre-tested  to  make  sure  you 
get  real  value — unmatched  by  or- 
dinary shoes.  Compare  them. .  .buy 
them  .  .  .  Poll-Parrot  Shoes. 


ROBERTS,  JOHNSON  &  RAND 

Division  of 

INTERNATIONAL  SHOE  COMPANY 

St.  Louis  3,  Missouri 


SEE  WHAT 

PRE-TESTING 

MEANS  TO  YOU! 


Room 

to 
Grow 


For  nearest  Poll-Parrot  dealer  see 
Classified  Phone  Directory  or  write  us. 


Extra  Reinforcements 
at  All  Vital 


•    -/ 

Different  Lasts  for 
Boys  and  Girls 


(Continued  from  Page  106) 
As  I  recall  it,  the  arch  villain  of  those  edi- 
fying volumes  was"Elsie's  father,  whose  chief 
offense  lay  in  an  understandable  lack  of  sym- 
pathy with  his  daughter.  He  went  to  church 
only  once  on  Sunday,  and  he  wasn't  much  for 
letting  a  meal  get  cold  while  his  child  invoked 
a  long-winded  blessing.  Although  his  attitude 
was  a  grievance  to  Elsie,  she  always  forgave 
him  with  a  sweet  "  he-knows-not-what-he- 
doth  "  expression,  which  must  have  been  con- 
siderably galling  to  the  poor  man. 

The  temperamental  clash  between  father 
and  daughter  reaches  a  heart-rending  climax 
when,  on  a  certain  Sunday,  Mr.  Dinsmore 
asks  his  daughter  to  entertain  their  luncheon 
guests  by  playing  the  piano.  Elsie,  her  blue 
eyes  full  of  pious  reproach,  says  she's  sorry, 
father,  but  it's  the  Sabbath.  Dinsmore  pcre, 
with  increasing  annoyance,  demands  that  she 
play  and  Dinsmore  fille  meekly  insists  she 
can't.  His  patience  at  an  end,  the  harsh  par- 
ent orders  her  to  sit  at  the  piano  until  she 
gets  over  the  silly  notion.  All  afternoon  she 
v  remains  on  the  piano  stool,  as  stubborn  a  lit- 
tle example  of  exhibitionism  as  one  could 
hope  to  find.  Finally,  at  dusk,  she  keels  onto 
the  floor  in  a  dead  faint.  Mr.  Dinsmore, 
shaken  with  remorse,  picks  up  her  limp  body, 
undergoes  a  change  of  heart  and  upon  Elsie's 
recovery  promises  to  join  her  on  the  sawdust 
trail. 

It  occurred  to  me  that  I  might  work  up  a 
similar  family  drama.  When  father  came 
home  the  ensuing  Sunday,  I  met  him  at  the 
station  with  a  sad,  distant  smile.  The  trip 
back  to  the  house  was  a  scanty  half  mile,  and 
together  we  always  made 
it  on  foot,  walking,  singing,  ■HMHHH 
occasionally  skipping  and 
making  pleasant  idiots  of 
ourselves.  That  Sunday  I 
trod  beside  him  with  drag- 
ging feet  and  downcast 
eyes,  like  a  dismal  acolyte 
burdened  by  the  sins  of  the 
world.  Tlu-  instant  we  HHH^HMB 
reached  home,  I  made  a 
dash  for  the  piano  stool,  where  I  sat 
with  folded  hands  and  an  expression  of 
meek  suffering.  Mother  and  father,  full  of 
the  week's  news,  had  much  to  tell  each 
other,  and  for  at  least  half  an  hour  neither 
paid  me  the  slightest  heed.  By  now  I  had 
succeeded  in  working  myself  into  a  state  of 
trembling  tension.  It  was  hard  to  see  in  my 
amiable  father  a  counterpart  of  the  tyranni- 
cal Mr.  Dinsmore,  but  I  managed  to  lash  my- 
self into  a  feeling  of  righteous  resentment 
mingled  with  pity  over  his  soul,  which  I  de- 
cided was  definitely  damned.  The  colored 
lady-of-all-work  announced  the  fact  that 
soup  was  on,  and  father,  who  was  hungry, 
turned  to  me  with  an  eager  "Ready,  miss?" 
Still  clamped  to  the  stool  which,  by  now,  I 
was  clutching  with  bloodless  hands,  I  looked 
up  at  him  and,  my  voice  shaking  with  emo- 
tion, said.  "  Father,  I'm  not  going  to  play  you 
my  piece  today."  For  a  moment  father  re- 
garded me  with  good-humored  bewilder- 
ment, then  emitted  a  hearty,  "Well,  thank 
God  for  that!  And  now  can  we  go  eat?" 
And  that  ended  my  devotional  career. 

Mother's  circle  of  friends  had  widened  out 
beyond  the  Bryn  Mawr  College  group,  and 
gradually  Philadelphia  began  to  take  her  to 
its  cautious  bosom.  She  was  invited  to  at- 
tend the  meetings  of  the  Browning  Society 
and  was  made  a  member  of  the  Contempo- 
rary Club.  She  was  even  asked  to  speak  at 
one  of  the  large  and  formal  gatherings  of  the 
latter  organization.  The  meeting  was  to  be 
a  discussion  on  the  age-old  topic  "Is  the 
Theater  Dead?",  the  speakers  being  Agnes 
Repplier;  Metcalfe,  the  critic  of  Life;  John 
Luther  Long,  the  creator  of  Madame  But- 
terfly, and  herself.  The  prospect  delighted 
and  terrified  her.  For  two  weeks  prior  to  the 
event,  she  went  about  her  daily  household 
chores  muttering  snatches  of  what  she  in- 
tended to  say.  Her  appearance  on  the  plat- 
form of  the  Contemporary  Club  was  a  succes 
fon.  She  could  not  refrain  from  writing  Otis- 
dear-love  all  about  it,  that  very  night  after  she 
came  home: 

My  darling  husband:  I  hope  you  had  a  great 
success  tonight — and  dear,  dear  love,  may  I  con- 


^  Imagination  \tas  given  a 
^  man  to  compensate  him 
for  what  he  is  not,  and  a  sense 
of  humor  was  provided  to  con- 
sole him  for  what  he  is. 

—ANON. 
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less  that  I  believe  I  had!  It  all  seen, 
strange,  so  unlike  me,  but  I  felt  pleas© 
grateful. 

1  was  introduced  as  the  newest  member 
Contemporary  Club  and  then,  dear  love, 
up,  trembled  a  bit  but  read  my  paper  am 
an  ovation !  Otis  dear,  n.j  gown  was  so  pn 
it  was  white  and  I  think  I  looked  like  a  la< 
tried  to  read  my  paper  as  convincingly 
could  and  I  tried  to  say  the  drama  is  not 
Everybody  heard  me  and  one  man  got  u 
mentioned  my  "silvery  voice."    Don't 
that  vain,  Otis  dear,  for  it  did  seem  good  t 
so  long  dead  as  I  feel  I  have  been.    My 
voice  sounded  so  strange  to  me  for  it  wa 
first  time  I  had  spoken  out  in  years. 

Otis  dear,  do  love  me  because  I  feel  pi 
It  isn't  for  myself.  It  is  because  of  you. 
cause  I  stay  on  here  in  this  conventional 
agreeable  community — proud  of  my  little 
cess  because  it  shows  where  you  stand  L 
estimation  of  the  world.  I  am  your  wife.  Tl 
all  I  want  to  be ! 

Oh,  I  haven't  told  you  what  a  grand  hi 
dined  in  first.  At  the  Jaynes' — a  mansii 
Locust  and  12th  Streets.  We  were  twelv 
Biddies,  or  Wisters  or  some  stately  old 
delphia  names.  And  a  dinner  for  the  godi 
was  great. 

Well  I  must  go  to  bed,  'tis  late  and  I 
come  down  to  earth  tomorrow  and  break  i: 
new  maid.   She  is  so  pretty  but  she  looks 
stupid. 

I   had  your  Sacramento  letter  today, 
dear,  dear  love.  You  are  so  far  away. 
All  my  heart ! 

Maui 


One  proof  that  nobody  can  predict  the 
tential  success  or  failure  of  a  play  merely 
reading  the  manuscript  is  the  fact  that  w 
Klaw  and  Erlanger  1 
mflMBBHi  approached  fat  her  with 
script  of  Kismet  he  turj 
it  down.  Just  as  he  ' 
about  to  wire  a  final 
fusal,  mother,  whose  ju 
nlent  was  at  times  una 
nily  correct,  stepped 
She  knew  Kismet  wa.' 
■■■■■B3  good  play.  She  knew  II 
the  Beggar  was  a  p 
which  might  have  been  written  to  order 
Otis  Skinner  and  she  made  up  her 
he  must  do  it.  They  talked  it  over  hi 
edly  and  the  discussion  lasted  all  one  nil 
Next  morning  father  telegraphed  Klaw 
Erlanger  he'd  do  the  part.  His  faith  in 
play  was  still  wobbly.  With  Frohman  he  h 
always  gone  into  every  theatrical  venture] 
a  percentage  basis.  This  time,  decidin 
would  be  too  great  a  risk,  he  signed  a 
tract  for  a  set  salary.  And  that  was 
other  slip-up  in  judgment.  Kisruet,  was 
of  the  smash  hits  of  the  American  theai 
and  during  its  run,  which  lasted  over  t 
years,  father  played  for  a  nominal  wei 
stipend. 

The  part  of  Hajj  the  Beggar,  a  wily  rai 
who  in  a  single  day  goes  from  rags  to  rid 
stabs  and  drowns  the  grand  vizier,  makes 
attempt  on  the  life  of  the  young  caliph 
whom  he  eventually  marries  off  his  daughtet 
strangles  his  old  enemy,  and  winds  up  tt 
day  of  considerable  activity  back  in  r: 
again  and  sentenced  to  banishment  in  Mei 
was  the  most  spectacular  one  of  his  can 
The  lavish  production  was  like  an  Aral 
Nights  pageant  and  the  play  was  Ed 
Knoblock's  finest. 

Kismet  was  considered  very  daring, 
the  least  startling  innovation  being  the  hari 
scene.  At  the  rise  of  the  curtain  the  viziel 
favorite  wife  and  a  number  of  less  favor* 
ones  were  discovered  lying  about  on  silkl 
cushions  while  a  group  of  five  or  more  oil 
lisques  stood  beside  a  bathing  pool.  At  a  givj 
moment   these   last   flung   off  cloaks  aj 
walked  down  into  the  water  presumab 
naked,  although  actually  they  were  coven 
in  pink  "fleshings,"  as  all-encasing  as  suits 
Munsingwear.  Audiences  always  gasped 
the  scene,  and  a  few  members  of  the 
stock  League  wrote  letters  to  the  pape 
about  it,  which  of  course  helped  the  bt 
office. 

Mother  tried  very  hard  to  be  modern  a 
broad-minded  in  regard  to  the  episode 
admitted  it  was  necessary  for  purposes 
plot  to  establish  the  pool  in  which  Hajj 
later  to  drown  the  vizier,  and  that  it  woi 


(Continued  on  Page  110) 
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•  In  SINGER  classes  you  learn  by  making  a 
dress  for  yourself.  Complete  course — 8  les- 
sons, only  $10.  SINGER*  Molded  Dress 
Form  makes  perfect  fitting  easy  and  sure. 
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"She'll  be  the  best-dressed  youngster  in  class — 

thanks  to  you  and  the  SINGER  SEWING  CENTER!" 


Even  if  you  do  have  to  keep  your  eye  on  the  budget — 
it's  no  reason  to  skimp  on  a  back-to-school  wardrobe! 

You  can  make  a  whole  closetful  of  pretties — make  them 
for  just  about  half  what  they'd  cost  to  buy— if  you  learn 
to  sew  at  your  SINGER  SEWING  CENTER. 

And  you  don't  have  to  be  a  genius  with  a  needle.  In  8 


sew-as-you-go  lessons.  Singer  experts  will  teach  you  every 
step  from  pattern-fitting  to  final  pressing. 

They'll  even  do  the  fancy  finishing  for  you.  And  they 
have  the  best-stocked  notion  counters  in  town. 

Stop  in  today.  Let  the  SINGER  SEWING  CENTER  help 
you  send  your  daughter  back  to  school  in  style! 


» To  help  you  at  home,  use  a  SINGER  Dress- 
making Guide.  52  pages.  Diagrams,  direc- 
tions, how  to  fit  collars,  finish  pockets,  etc. 
25c*  at  your  SINGER  SEWING  CENTER. 


•  Newest  SINGER  attachment— the  Multi- 
slotted  Binder.  Makes  quick  work  of  sewing 
on  binding,  wide  or  narrow,  folded  or  un- 
folded, in  straight  lines  or  curves. 


•  For  easier  pressing— new  SINGER*  Elec- 
tric Iron.  Large  surface  for  extra  speed. 
Light  weight.  Right-and-left  thumb  rests. 
Accurate  Fabric  Dial.  Stav-cool  handle. 


•  Finishing  touches  are  no  problem.  Your 
SINGER  SEWING  CENTER  will  make  but- 
tonholes. Cover  buttons,  belts.  Do  picoting, 
hemstitching.  Prices  tiny,  service  fast. 


FOR  YOUR  PROTECTION! 

SINGER  sells  its  sewing  machines 
and  other  products  only  through 
SINGER  SEWING  CENTERS,  identi- 
fied by  the  Red  "S"  on  the  window, 

and  never  through  department  stores  or  other 

outlets. 

See  classified  telephone  directory  for  ad- 
dress of  your  local  SINGER  SEWING  CENTER. 
SINGER  SEWING  MACHINE  COMPANY. 


SINGER 
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ceful  cabinet  model  adds  charm  to  any 
>m.  Holds  a  smooth-stitching  SINGER* 

ing  Machine.  Walnut  finish.  Matching 
ol  with  notion  compartment. 


Here's   the   SINGER   SEWING   CENTER  at 
103  Public  Square,  Watertown,  New  York. 

Hundreds  more  from  coast  to  coast.  There's 
one  near  you! 

•Reg.  U.  S.  Pat.  Oft.  byTHE  SINGER  MANUFACTURING  CO. 


SINGER  SEWING  CENTERS 

THERE'S  ONE  NEAR  YOU  TO  SERVE  YOU 


Copyrteht.  u.  S.  A..  1948  bv  THF.  «I\'GFR  MAVlTACTI'lilvc  rn    All  rights  reserved  for  all  countries. 
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ffpS  on  Kitchen  Decoration 


1 .  Make  your  •  color  by 

ig  all  shelves  with  Royledge  re 

designs  that  cheer 
h 

2.  C  schemes  month'   — 

v  pennies  with  Royledge.  So  c. 

edge  on  si-,  gay*  .ige. 

3.7.  .in 

-     I  i         _bl- 

-  -  <  at 

naborhooc.  res. 

T^oqledqe 

Shelving  Paper  and 
Edging  all-in-one 

9ft.8e 

Mirk  5.  Pit    Off. 


The  HARDWICK  C^MUCNGtl^ 


AUTOMATIC    GAS    RANGE 


' 


DESIGNED  FOR  THOSE 

W&MA 

1 

COOK,  BAKE,  BROIL! 
Without  bending  or  lifting 


COOK  on  '  oodlighted  cooking  top, 
hinged  to  lift  op  for  easy  cleaning. 
Stainless  steel  burner  grates  fit  firmly, 
hold  any  vessel  steady.  Four  lifetime 
Efflex  burners  (two  of  giant  size)  have 
simmer-set  valves,  click  to  simmer  heat. 
BAKE  in  convenient  Rite-Hite  oven  with 
balanced  heat  design  which  allows  bak- 
ing to  brown  evenly  anywhere  in  oven, 
front  to  back,  top  to  bottom.  18  inches 
wide,  holds  four  cakes  or  pies  at  any 
one  time.  Light  on,  Mirro-Magic  Oven 
Door  is  a  window,  lets  you  watch  your 
»:ng.  Light  off,  it  becomes  a  mirror, 
-es  inside  of  oven. 

BROIL  in  Rite-Hite  Roll-A-Door  patented 
oroiler  which  glides  out  at  a  touch  while 


you  stand  erect.  Adjustable,  feather- 
weight aluminum  broiler  grid. 
You'll  like,  too,  the  concealed  full 
sized  drip  pan  to  catch  top  of  range 
boilovers;  big  storage  cabinet  and 
drawers  (305%  more  storage  space 
than  ordinary  gas  range);  automatic 
time  clock,  optional  on  deluxe  models, 
which  lets  you  cook  while  you're  far 
away.  The  Challenger  operates  perfect- 
ly on  natural,  manufactured  or  bottled 
gas.  Sold  throughout  the  U.  S.  Write  for 
name  of  your  nearest  dealer. 

HARDWICK    STOVE   COMPANY 

DEPT.     l-l.     CLEVELAND,     TENNESSEE 
MAKERS     OF     FINE     STOVES     SINCE     1879 


(Cor: 

be  slightly  anachronistic  for  the  maidens  of 

a  harem  to  step  out  in  black  Annette  Keller- 

manns.  More  5  she'd  explain  to  who- 

ith  her.  the  girls  were  all  such  nice 

and  their  rigur  -  rang  and 

—but  still 

■  ear  on  Broadway.  Kismet  played 
the  road  for  two  mcr    -  -  The  spectacle 

requ::  ry  cars,  and  as  the  cast 

numbered  some  seventy-five  members,  they 
'.ed  like  the  circus  in  a  special  train.   It 
I  )ugh  touring.  One  of  the  most  serious 
problems  was  the  pool,  and  not  the  least  to 
bear  the  brunt  were  the  girls  who  had  to 
bathe  and  Hamilton  Ravelle  who  had  to  be 
drowned  in  it  nightly.   It  was  a  metal  tank 
contrivance  lowered  so  that  its  rim  came 
flush  with  the  level  of  the  stage.  The  water 
was  heated  by  a  system  of  steampipes  which 
worked  or  not.  according  to  local  facilities. 
Except  during  the  harem  scene,  the  aperture 
:  n-ered  over  with  wooden  lids  built  sol- 
id'.;.- bo  form  part  of  the  floor. 

At  one  matinee  in  Chicago  the  Lids  were 
removed  and  a  cloud 


♦     • 
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of  steam  hissed  up 
like  a  gush  of  Old 
Faithful.  Someone 
had  left  the  pipes  on 
overnight  and  the 
was  at  a  tem- 
perature correct  for 
cooking  a  lobster.  The 
curtain  was  supposed 
to  rise  immediately 
following  a  short  mu- 
sical interlude.  There 
was  a  moment  of 
panic.  The  girls  who 
nedupfortheir 
cue  had  the  expres- 
sions of  early  Chris- 
tians suddenly  con- 
fronted with  the 
stake,  and  Hamilton 
Ravelle  told  every- 
body what  he  thought 
of  them  in  no  unblas- 
phemous  terms.  But 
stagehands  are  per- 
sons of  resource  in  all 
emergencies.  One 
group  dashed  next 
door  to  a  saloon,  an- 
other waylaid  a  pass- 
wagon.  Cakes 
and  barrels  of  ice  were 
dumped  into  the 
scalding  tank,  only  to 
melt  like  butter  in  an 
oven.  The  wait  was 
growing  critical  and 
the  audience  was  ap- 
plauding impatiently. 
More  ice  was  pro- 
cured. The  stage  man- 
ager tested  the  water 

and  gave  the  bathers  the  consoling  infor- 
mation that  at  any  rate  it  wouldn't  kill  them. 
He  was  right:  it  didn't.  But  it  parboiled 
them  to  the  degree  that  they  emerged  a 
bright  cerise  which  showed  angrily  through 
their  pink  fleshings.  Hamilton  Ravelle.  whose 
state  of  cerise  was  equal  to  that  of  liis  fury, 
swore  he'd  never  play  the  part  again.  He 
was  always  swearing  that.  But  of  course  he 
did  play  it  and  the  next  night,  the  steam 
pipes  having  been  turned  off  completely  and 
the  water  having  on  the  surface  a  delicate 
skim  of  ice.  he  had  to  be  revived  with  hot 
blankets,  slugs  of  whisky  and  a  salary  raise. 

Ihe  company  toured  the  West.  A  letter 
scribbled  on  the  Overland  Limited  says: 

We  arc  speeding  across  the  plains,  dear  heart. 
and  it's  chill  and  snowy.  There  is  nothing  quite 
so  desolate  and  forlorn  that  some  moment  of  the 
day  cannot  add  a  little  loftiness  and  glory  to. 
Charlie's  hour  was  night— mine  I  think  always 
has  been  the  late  mellow  afternoon  before  the 
land  becomes  red  with  sunset.  The  vastness  of 
this  Xebraskan  and  Wyoming  stretch  is  so  like 
the  ocean  always  to  me.  and  this  afternoon 
brought  our  sea  days  back.  Immensity  always 
ou  near  to  me. 

I  had  three  hours'  hard  and  furious  steep  last 
night.  Then  I  woke  in  my  berth  at  two  o'clock 
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and  stayed  awake.   Dawn  was  quite  glon 
the  desert.  The  tumble  of  eroded  cliff* 
jewels  in  the  sunrise.  I  watched  them  out  ■ 
window.    ;  ing  awake  at  night  i-  % 

bad  if  you  don't  fight  it.  Worry  can  tire  5  » 
much  in  the  daytime  as  it  does  at  night  \ 
trouble  is  we  generally  cany  our  worries  1 4 
with  us  and  in  the  waking  hours  we  read  % 
and  grab  them  to  our  bosoms. 

The  tour  swung  South.   In  a  letter  $. 
marked  New  Orleans  and  still  contain 
small,  dried  rose  he  says: 

This  rosebud  was  ravished  from  a  cem  -j 
lot  at  Metairie.  Some  old  French  citizet 
tilized  it.  no  doubt.  I  didn't  look  to  see  wl 
was.  The  blossom  was  fragrant  and  brighi 
I  took  it.  and  no  one  saw  me  but  an  obsa 
chameleon. 

The  iron  chairs  by  the  walk  are  gro 
shabby  and  perhaps  ours  has  succumbed  tc 
and  decrepitude.  The  lineal  descendants  0 
chameleons  who  listened  to  our  vows  are 
ing  scarcer.  But  it  is  still  a  sweet  spot.  The 
ladies  and  gentlemen  are  very  quiet,  but 
were  most  hospitable  and  remember  us 
My  love — my 
love  to  you,  bri( 
the  long  ago.    Oij 


•*••*•• 


yeme 


By  Sara  K  i  11  u  Carleton 

The  sky  leans  close  above  the 

glimmering  lake 
And  the  dark  spindles  of  the 

pointed  pines 
Stand  sharply  out  against  the 

evening,  break 
Against  the  green,  clear  afterlight 

that  shines 
Now  that  the  day  is  gone,  the  last 

bird  flown. 
The  last  faint  ripple  lost  along  the 

shore. 
Where  shapes  and  shadows  step 

from  stone  to  stone.' 
And  merge  and  disappear.  This 

is  the  core 
Of  silence  where  phantasmally  we 

float 
Between  two  worlds  of  water  and 

of  air. 
The  leaf-thin  shell  of  our  intangible 

boat 
Drifting  through  mists  that  rise 

and  hover,  where 
From  far  away  a  veery  calls,  and 

when 
He  hears  his  own  soft  answer,  calls 

again. 


As  the  tiring  sei 
wore   on.   he  ft 
himself  victim  of 
of    those    emoti^ 
snarls  which  at  si 
time  or  another  I 
nearly    every  ao] 
Suddenly,  for  no| 
parent     reason, 
started  either  gfl 
blank  or  mixing! 
speeches  into  sei 
less  jargon.  Befora 
show  he'd  go  over 
text  flawlessly;  \ 
with  determined 
ridence.  he'd  maki 
entrance  and  soa 
or  later  the  hide4 
tit   of  oblivi 
would  hit  him  lilfl 
knockout    blow, 
had  to  work  out  1 
solution    for   hirm 
and  he  did.  I  rat! 
think    a    certi 
amount  of  quiet,  t 
sensational  religi 
entered  into  his  sol 
ing  of  the  probleil 
He  wrote  to  mott. 
of  his  fears  and  hop 


**••••* 


We    certainly  ne 

•  art  of  belief. 

it  does  nothing  furthi 

i;   saves  us  from  0 

own    weaknesses  ai 

cowardice.    And  v 

don't  havetohypnoti 

ourselves  or  lash  ourselves  for  it  to  accompli 

its  purpose, 

I  had  become  afflicted  with  a  hideous  sel 
consciousness  of  my  lines  and  action.  I  four, 
myself  thinking  ahead  for  a  line  or  two  woi 
dering  what  1  said  in  such  and  such  a  speed 
and  when  that  particular  speech  arrived,  I  ff 
cold  and  panicky. 

Then  it  began  to  occur  to  me  I  have  bee 
merely  putting  my  faith  and  belief  in  fear,  W 
not  in  the  power  of  good  which  must  be  the 
erning  power  of  everything  human,  physica 
and  spiritual.  To  believe  that  there  is  more  in 
tangible  but  potent  good  than  active  evil  bear 
ing  upon  our  lives  is  a  simple  start  and  an  eas? 
one  which  needs  no  monstrous  exertion  of 
power. 

I  find  it  works.  That  is  a  sort  of  primer. 
Now  if  a  word  or  two  gets  twisted.  I  don' 
bother  about  it.  The  most  significant  part  of  thi 
whole  affair  is.  nothing  awful  really  net  hop 
But  the  number  of  bridges  1  crossed  wa; 
astounding.  Strange  this  groundless  apprehen- 
sion that  comes  through  the  separation  of  men 
tal  activity  from  the  work  in  hand.  The  cease- 
less turning  of  the  wheel  is  hypnotizing.  Do  bui 
sec  that  the  wheel  turns,  however,  and  the  in- 
fluence of  its  turning  vanishes. 

One  word  haunts  me     LAW.    Summer  suc- 
ceeds winter,  the  planets  keep  their  rhythmic 
course  about  the  sun.  The  seed  bursts  its  shell 
and  becomes  a  tree.  The  bird  sits  upon  its  egg 
(Comtmm  :is) 


LADIES'  IIOMK  JOURN  \l. 


Ill 


Fagl  the  creamier  suds... and  yw/ll  know 
\ih/  ^uper-CreameJ  SIV/IN  protects  your  hands ! 


Sec  SIV4NS  Super-Creamecf  stick 
w/hfz  cfete  dean  without  ivipi/y! 


FEEL  the  magic  of  Swan's  super  -  creamed 
blend  in  your  dishpan  suds  .  .  .  You  can 
actually  feel  the  extra  richness  and  cream- 
iness  that  protect  your  hands! 

SEE  the  magic  of  Swan's  super-creamed  blend 
at  work  in  the  abundant  suds  that  whiz 
dishes  clean  .  .  .  yet  the  suds  are  so  gentle 
they  keep  your  hands  soft  and  white. 


Another  fine  product  of  lever  Brothers  Company 


SEE  the  way  Swan's  super-creamed  blend 
causes  the  suds  to  rinse  away  so  thor- 
oughly, that  dishes  need  no  wiping!  .  .  . 
Best  of  all,  Swan  leaves  your  hands  with  a 
smooth  young  look! 


FEEL  -tfie  creamr  suds  -from  Swan's  Super-Creamed  Blend 


ft  FLAVOR... 

aste  Hi  Ho 


In  appearance, 

Hi  Ho  Crackers  invite 

comparison  with  any 

other  cracker.  Note 

the  golden-brown  color 

.  .  .  the  uniformity  of 

each  and  every  Hi  Ho. 


FOR  FINER  FLAVOR 

Taste  Hi  Ho  ...  try 
them.on  your  family 
and  guests.  No 
other  cracker  has 
the  distinctive 
flavor  that  belongs 
only  to  Hi  Ho! 


FOR   FLAKINESS 

Turn  a  Hi  Ho  cracker  edgewise.  Note 
the  crisp  flakiness,  the  delicate 

texture  . .  .  sure  sign  of  expert  baking. 


JfcJMn^TfaM*  7%**toJ 
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(Continued  from  Page  110) 
and  produces  life.  There  is  the  great  mystery  of 
death  and  the  profounder  mystery  of  birth.  I 
am  an  integral  part  of  this  LAW,  and  so  long  as 
I  am  in  harmony  with  it,  nothing  of  ill  conse- 
quence can  befall  me. 

I'm  afraid  my  creed  is  cither  too  simple  or 
too  complicated  to  become  a  cult. 

My  heart  is  more  quiet  and  it  is  all  yours, 

Otis. 

During  World  War  One  I  was  at  the  cal- 
lous age  when  Belleau  Wood  and  Chateau- 
Thierry  seemed  distantly  dreadful  but  far 
less  real  than  the  election  of  our  class  presi- 
dent or  the  annual  visit  of  the  Hill  School 
Glee  Club. 

Father  tried  his  best  to  go  overseas  with 
some  of  the  entertainment  units,  but  he  was 
turned  down  as  being  overage.  He  did  the 
best  he  could  for  the  returned  men  this  side 
of  the  water.  From  Winnipeg  he  wrote: 

Yesterday  was  a  day  of  much  emotion  for 
me.  I  invited  about  300  invalided  Canadian 
soldiers  to  my  matinee.  They  were  there  with 
stiff  legs,  bandaged  limbs,  missing  members, 
bound  heads,  lost  fingers,  and  four  sat  in  boxes 
in  pillowed  wheel  chairs.  I  never  felt  greater 
exaltation  than  I  did  in  playing  for  those  lads. 
Had  it  been  a  trial  for  my  professional  exist- 
ence. I  couldn't  have  felt  more  the  urgent  call 
for  all  my  art.  At  the  end  of  each  act,  I  looked 
through  a  peephole  in  the  curtain  to  see  the 
effect.  After  Act  I,  they  were  rather  immobile, 
but  evidently  interested;  Act  2  left  a  happy 
smile  on  all  their  faces  and  after  the  third  act 
they  looked  as  if  they  were  having  the  time  of 
their  lives. 

I  wish  I  could  do  something  real,  true  and 
wonderful  for  those  boys !  When  I  look  at  these 
men  who  have  seen  and  lived  through  things 
I  shall  never  even  conceive  of,  I  know  I  am  the 
meanest  worm  that  crawls.  I  want  to  go  to 
France!  I  want  to  serve  our  lads.  I  want  to 
bring  a  smile  and  a  moment  of  forgetfulness  to 
men  who  are  holding  back  the  floodgates  of  hell. 
I  want  to  know  service  and  sacrifice.  What  use 
is  a  successful  play  when  my  nights  are  full  of 
self-reproach? 

Ihe  successful  play  was  Mister  Antonio, 
written  for  father  by  his  intimate  friend 
Booth  Tarkington.  That  excellent  gentle- 
man had  said  to  him,  some  years  previously, 
"Otis,  I  want  to  write  you  a  play.  I  don't 
know  what  the  character  will  be — peasant, 
sea  captain,  tinker,  tailor — but  he's  going 
to  be  a  beautiful  man."  The  result  was 
Mister  Antonio.  It  was  not  a  great  play — 
the  plot  was  obvious  and  it  bordered  dan- 
gerously on  the  sentimental — but  the  part 
of  the  joyous  Italian  hurdy-gurdy  man, 
"Antonio  Camaradonio,  padrone,  that's-a 
me,"  who  every  spring  set  forth  from  Third 
Avenue  to  spend  the  summer  months  vaga- 
bonding about  the  countryside  with  faithful 
Joe,  an  amiable  halfwit,  for  an  assistant  and 
Capitano,  a  little  donkey,  to  pull  the  music 
wagon,  was  certainly  a  "beautiful"  man. 

Capitano,  the  small  donkey  who  pulled 
the  hurdy-gurdy,  was  always  an  object  of 
great  interest  to  myself,  particularly  as  he 
had  an  unfortunate  way  of  doing  a  bit  of 
realistic  performing  of  his  own  on  the  grass 
mats  during  dramatically  intense  scenes. 
But  he  was  a  sweet  little  beast  and  much 
loved  by  the  company. 

From  Dubuque  father  wrote: 

Just  now  I  beheld  one  of  the  most  charming 
sights  imaginable.  I  heard  the  familiar  hurdy- 
gurdy  strains  of  Rigoletto  and  saw  heads  stick- 
ing out  of  the  machine-shop  windows  across  the 
way.  Looking  out,  I  saw  Capitano  in  dress 
parade  hitched  to  his  shafts  and  Flynn  [the 
company  manager]  turning  the  handle  in  front 
of  this  proud  new  hotel!  Our  stage  crew  was 
grouped  about,  hats  in  hand,  staring  up  at  my 
window  and  grinning  from  ear  to  ear.  Then  they 
started  off  up  the  street,  the  electrician  leading 
Capitano,  Flynn  carrying  the  barroom-scene 
cash  register,  and  William  following,  wheeling 
the  second-act  baby  carriage.  I  laughed  till 
I  wept. 

The  reason  for  this  spring  madness  is  a  team- 
sters' strike.  The  ruffians  won't  allow  our  scen- 
ery to  be  hauled.  They  have  agreed  to  allow  the 
taxicab  company  to  transport  our  trunks  and 
that's  all.  Exactly  what  we  are  going  to  do  I 
don't  know.  There  is  some  old  scenery  at  the 
theater.  The  evening  promises  to  be  rich  in 
episode. 


And  from  Omaha  father  wrote- 
tome: 


-this  time 
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Chined  to  a  crust 


Don't  tie  yourself  up  in  knots 
over  stubborn  grease-crusted 
pans !  Drop  that  namby-pamby 
dishrag,  and  let  a  sturdy  metal- 
fiber  Brillo  pad  do  the  work! 


'em  ^ujck  with 

BRILLO 


ifitj 


Just  swirl  off  greasy  scorch  and 
baked-on  crust !  Quick  as  a  flash 
— a  square  Brillo  pad-with-soap 
whisks  grimy  pots  and  pans 
clean  and  shining!  Fast!  Neat! 
Easy!  Wonderful  for  your  alu- 
minums. Use  Brillo  every  day 
to  keep  pans  gleaming! 


tmi 
■  ri 

Jlilil    ■! 


'There's 

jeweled  polfef) 

BRILLO! 


in 


Brillo's  a  joy !  Brillo  makes  your 
pots  and  pans  sparkle  like  sil- 
ver !  And  there's  a  good  reason 
why — Prillo's  special-formula 
soap  contains  polishing  ingre- 
dients that  jewelers  use  to  shine 
their  precious  metals! 

*  RED  box  —  soap-filled  pads 

*  GREEN  box  —  pads  and  cake  soap 


Haute? 
Knot 
maud 
ialtav 
I*.' 


«lfc 


Shm$  aluminum  ftsfc! 


'ill. 


ily  Circle 


i  vered  Personal  Cherub:  Poor  little  Cappy  is 
■  ore!  In  his  stead  is  a  trim,  smooth,  sand- 
j  red  beast  with  a  little  dark  stripe  running 
^i/i|i  his  tail  to  the  whisk  broom  on  the  end. 
UJIjl.asn't  even  those  things  sticking  out  of  his 

1  that  look  like  our  fireplace  brush. 
l/lHffd1  a  sporty,  sophisticated  creature  is  this 
"'lik  Capitano,  you  wonder  how  he  can  associate 
\  a  Dago  and  a  Nut,  or  how  he  could  be  in- 
1  d  to  enter  the  gateway  of  so  jay  a  town  as 
*.  ;•  onia.  I  expect  at  any  moment  to  see  him 
^olenly  sit  up  and  play  a  cornet  or  turn  the 
iiu  ]||  y-gurdy  handle  or  converse  like  Baalam's 
ftOTS|And  yet  if  you  look  in  his  eyes  you  will  see 
/,!'(  as  the  same  expression  as  the  old  Cappy. 
\  jfl'it  is  Capitano,  only  shaved ! 

e  had  bugs!    Not  the  nimble  flea.    Bugs, 
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always  asked  to  stage  the  annual  production. 
She  did  it,  of  course,  beautifully,  cutting  the 
text,  designing  the  costumes,  directing  the 
performance  and  generally  reducing  herself 
to  a  bundle  of  nerves.  Because  I  was  tall  and 
angularly  shapeless  and  had  access  to  father's 
costume  trunks,  I  was  usually  the  leading 
man.  As  Petruchio  I  strutted  in  father's 
boots,  periodically  walking  out  of  them. 
As  Orlando,  a  leather  jerkin  which  had  once 
belonged  to  Booth  was  apprehensively  placed 
upon  me  with  strict  instructions  I  was  to 
take  it  off  during  the  ice-cream  party  after 
the  show. 

I 


\  E  nau    uugb :     i-nul    cue   nimuie   uea.     Dugs,       m 

jnlones!  When  the  cast  found  out,  they  all      Ihe  selection  of  the  play  each  year  was 


b  menced  scratching  in  unison.    He's  like  a 
lis  horse  now,  and  he's  horribly  set  up  and 

I'' 

IJ|[y  mother  once  remarked  that  all  girls 

iveen  the  ages  of  fourteen  and  eighteen 
ild  be  chloroformed,  to  which  drastic 
position  my  father  countered  no,  that  it 
js  their  parents  who  should  be  granted  such 
t  oblivion.  They  spoke  with  the  bitter- 
IP,  of  firsthand  experience,  for  I  was  ex- 


-3 


made  at  the  close  of  spring  term  by  the  forth- 
coming president.  When  I  had  been  elected 
to  that  position  of  distinction,  I  settled  on 
Macbeth.  It  seemed  a  quaint  project  for  a 
girls'  school,  what  with  Lady  Macbeth  the 
only  good  female  part  in  the  piece,  Lady 
Macduff  being  usually  cut  and  the  sex  of  the 
three  witches  being  doubtful.  But  such  ob- 
stacles in  no  way  daunted  me. 

We  spent  that  summer  in  Colorado  at 


hely  awful.   My  aim  was  to  be  as  suave     Enos  Mills'  Longs  Peak  Inn.  The  Skinners 


0 


,,/ik'lara  Kimball  Young,  as  risquee  as  Gaby 
WlWilys,  as  lovely  as  Dolores  and  as  wicked 
S"heda  Bara.  It  was  an  ambitious  project, 
lat  I  dreamed  of  wearing  were  the  sort  of 
l| gs  Erte  drew  for  Harper's  Bazaar — 
'role-skirted  evening  gowns  with  rhine- 
fcie  shoulder  straps,  kolinsky-banded 
k:s,  lame  turbans  and 

rich-feather   fans.       ■■■■■■■■■■I 
fat  !  actually  wore 
i.   the   regulation 
»ol    Peter   Thomp- 

uniform  — middy 

se   with    a   sailor 

and   anchor-em- 


^  kidered  dickey,  tai- 
B  ud  skirt  with  a  jaunty 
^v  Htical  lacing  down 
"*■  Renter  of  the  rump, 
lid  my  best  to  aug- 
jjit  this  firm  foun- 
on  with  accessories 
nature  I  regarded 
slinky,"  long  black 

e-store  earrings,  an       BBIBMBBflBBBHBl 
lense  ring  of  imita- 

jade  on  my  forefinger  and,  for  footgear, 
)an-heeled  pumps  of  patent  leather  glor- 
l  by  white  spats  which  I  laundered  nightly, 
ther  forbade  either  rouge  or  face  powder, 
I  got  around  that  injunction  by  calci- 
ing  my  nose  with  vanishing  cream  and 
r-Kiss  talcum  and  rubbing  my  cheeks 
l  a  Roger  Gallet  pomade  stick. 
^  'used  to  go  in  town  for  as  many  of  father's 
inees  as  school  and  the  suburban  train 
ice  would  permit,  striding  in  through 
lobby  with  the  grand  manner  of  the  star's 
ghter  who  is  certain  of  free  admittance.  I 
always  allowed  one  theater  party  to 
yt.  ch  to  take  a  few  of  my  buddies.  We 
S  ild  go  five  or  ten  strong  (in  inverse  ratio 
/  box-office  receipts)  and  after  the  per- 
nance  would  troop  behind  onto  the  stage, 
:re  mother  had  arranged  a  "treat"  of  ice 
im  and  cake.  It  was  served  on  the  set 
always  came  in  the  nature  of  a  great 
wise.  My  long-suffering  father  would 
le  out  in  his  dressing  gown  and  politely 
<e  the  grubby  hand  of  each  giggling  girl, 
the  leading  lady  and  juvenile  would  feel 
/  had  to  stop  by  to  meet  the  star's 
ghter  and  say,  "Isn't  she  just  like  her 
ter!"— which  I  wasn't.  These  occasions 
d  me  with  a  sense  of  bland  magnanimity, 
ted  as  if  I  had  written  the  play,  produced 
directed  it  and  had  invented  father. 

spite  of  mother's  often-repeated  refrain 
10  indeed  her  daughter  was  never  going 
the  stage,  I  always  knew,  privately  and 
ply.  that  I.  was.  I  entertained  no  belief 
t  my  emergence  into  the  theatrical  arena 

Id  cause  Ethel  Barrymore  or  Mrs.  Fiske 
'  great  uneasiness.  I  merely  knew  that  I 
ited  to  act. 

Ay  only  chance  for  venting  the  urge  was 
the   Baldwin  School  Dramatic  Club, 
ich  proved  its  earnest  worth  by  giving  one 


^  No  woman  is  ready  for  a  dance 
■f  until  she  feels  sure  that  she  looks, 
if  not  hetter  than  everybody  else, 
at  least  different  from  everybody 
else.  In  contrast  with  this  unbridled 
egotism  the  terrible  humility  of  men 
is  beautiful  to  contemplate.  A  man 
in  dress  clothes  does  not  want  to 
look  different.  He  wants  to  look  like 
Qiieof  the  herd,  and  his  sober,  stand- 
ardized outfit  proclaims  his  belief 
in  the  basic  equality  of  all  rational 
beings.  —JOHN  D.  SHERIDAN: 

I  Can't  Help  toughing 
(Talbot  Press). 


went  Western  in  a  manner  all  their  own, 
riding  daily  and  with  an  enthusiasm  as 
boundless  as  our  knowledge  of  horseman- 
ship was  limited.  I  rode  a  pinto  named  Pet 
who  sweated  a  lot.  When  his  lather  had 
reached  a  fly-attracting  stage,  I'd  hitch  him 
to  our  cabin  porch  and  humanely  wash  him 
down  with  warm  water, 
■NBHRBBBBBMBl  a  rubber  sponge  and 
Maxine  Elliott  soap,  a 
process  which  convulsed 
the  cowboys  and  mildly 
astonished  Pet.' 

That  was  the  era  be- 
fore the  smart  Eastern 
visitor  went  in  for  blue 
jeans  and  plaid  shirts, 
and  my  riding  .  attire 
was  a  symphony  of  my 
own  devising.  Feeling 
that  a  regulation  tai- 
lored habit  would  jar 
with  my  sultry  per- 
sonality, I  wore  a  di- 
BBBBBBflBBHNBBI  vided  linen  skirt,  low 
black  shoes  which  dis- 
tantly adjoined  brown  puttees,  and  shirt- 
waists of  sheer  batiste  with  hemstitched 
collars  and  cuffs  edged  with  filet  lace. 

Days  I  was  not  riding,  I  studied  Lady 
Macbeth,  still  clad  in  my  exotic  equestrienne 
costume.  Father  helped  coach  me.  For  pur- 
poses of  privacy  we'd  go  a  short  distance  from 
the  inn  to  a  small  steep  hill  on  the  summit  of 
which  was  an  ideal  hide-out,  a  flat  space, 
boulder-encircled,  where  there  was  no  one  to 
see  or  hear  you.  Father  had  told  me  that  a 
part  must  always  be  studied  aloud,  at  full 
tone. 

One  afternoon  the  divine  fire  was,  it  seemed 
to  me,  unusually  well  kindled  and  I  was 
tackling  full  tilt  the  scene  in  which  Lady 
Macbeth  urges  her  vacillating  husband  on  to 
the  murder.  A  party  of  tourists  had  parked 
their  open  T-model  a  short  distance  away  and 
decided  to  explore  the  beauties  of  Nature's 
near-by  wonderland.  Led  on  by  the  sound  of 
my  voice  over  rock  and  fallen  tree,  they  toiled 
up  the  little  hill  and  peered  over  into  my  pri- 
vate sanctuary.  The  apparition  which  must 
have  met  their  eyes  was  that  of  a  gangly  six- 
teen-year-old girl  in  dazzling  unorthodox  rid- 
ing clothes,  clutching  at  a  skinny  chest  which 
flatly  denied  the  words  she  was  in  the  process 
of  shouting,  which  were,  "  I  have  given  suck, 
and  know  how  tender  'tis  to  love  the  babe 
that  milks  me."  After  whooping  forth  this  bit 
of  gratuitous  information,  I  became  slowly 
aware  of  the  presence  of  the  line  of  heads 
above  the  encircling  rocks.  For  a  moment  we 
all  froze  into  stunned  immobility.  Then,  as  at 
a  word  of  command,  they  ducked  and  fled 
down  the  steep  slope  in  full  rout,  scrambled 
into  their  battered  jitney  and  raced  down  the 
highway. 

Macbeth  was  the  big  event  of  the  following 
school  year.  It  looked  at  one  time  as  though 
the  performance  would  have  to  be  called  off, 
due  to  the  fact  that,  twenty-four  hours  be- 
forehand, the  girl  playing  Macduff  came 


?!/•    tkespearean  play  a   year.    Mother   was     down  with  mumps.   But  the  day  was  saved 


WITH  A  CHOICE  OF  THREE  DELICIOUS  N 
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Look  what  we  have  here — a  bright  garden  of  summery  vegetables  nestled 
around  savory  slices  of  Swift's  Prem.  Here's  a  satisfying  summer  main  dish 
that  "fixes  fast."  And  wait'll  you  taste  that  special  blend  that  gives  Prem  its 
distinctive  two-meat  flavor.  For  Prem,  you  know,  is  different.  It's  the  one 
that's  both  juicy  pork  and  tender  beef. 

Martha  Logan's  PREM  GARDEN  PLATTER 

Out  of  the  oven  and  ready  to  serve  in  a  cool  matter  of  minutes 
(4  servings) 

•  1  can  Prem  cut  in  8  slices  •  Cooked  broccoli 

•  Cooked  new  potatoes  •  *Toppings — (choice  of  three) 

•  Tiny  or  sliced  carrots  (cooked) 

Arrange  slices  of  Prem  on  shallow  baking  dish  with  cooked  vegetables.  (Prem  really  does 
things  for  all  vegetables.)  Pour  melted  butter  or  margarine  over  vegetables. 

*Top  Prem  with  one  of  these:  (1)  Mayonnaise,  %  cup,  mixed  with  2  table- 
spoons each  prepared  mustard  and  minced  sweet  pickle;  (2)  Sour  cream, 
1  cup,  with  chopped  chives  (pictured);  (3)  Blue  cheese,  %  cup,  crumbled; 
mixed  with  2  tablespoons  prepared  mustard. 

Bake  in  moderately  quick  oven  (375°)  for  20  minutes.  Whichever  topping  you  choose, 
you'll  find  this  a  tempting,  nutritious  way  to  serve  THAT  DELICIOUS  COMBINATION 


OF  PORK  AND  TENDER  BEEF 


"  Swifts  Trem 
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GREAT  Bl& 
BREAKFAST 

Cantaloupe 
Shirred  Eggs  in  Tomato  Soup* 
Bacon 
Blueberry  Muffins  Coffee 


•  Sunday  most  Americans  enjoy  a  great 
big  family  breakfast!  This  one  is  planned 
with  a  minimum  of  work  for  the  woman 
of  the  house — and  so  the  main  dish  is 
made  with  Heinz  Cream  of  Tomato  Soup. 
Rich  with  the  flavor  of  "Aristocrat"  to- 
matoes, it's  a  grand  sauce  or 
soup.  Serve  it,  and  other 
Heinz  Soups,  often. 

*Shirred  Eggs  in  Tomato  Soup — 
Butter  four  individual  baking 
dishes.  Break  two  eggs  into  a 
cup  and  slip  into  each  casserole. 
'Also  to  each  dish  add  about  y3 
cup  Heinz  Cream  of  Tomato 
Soup,  undiluted.  Bake  in  moder- 
ate oven  (350°  F.)  until  whites 
are  firm  (about  10  m  in.).  Serves  4. 
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WONDERFUL 

DIFFERENCE 

in 


by  the  young  thing,  cast  as  the  Bleeding 
Sergeant  who  rushed  forth  with  the  news 
that  she  knew  the  lines  of  Macduff  and  i  f  any- 
one could  take  her  place  on  the  gory  army 
cot,  she'd  go  on  in  the  part.  The  girl  was 
short,  plump  and  pretty.  Her  eyes  were  a 
clear  blue  and  her  hair  a  shimmering  mane  of 
genuine  platinum  blond.  She  was  hardly  the 
ideal  of  a  Highland  war  lord,  but  we  cam- 
ouflaged her  as  best  we  could  with  a  horn- 
trimmed  helmet,  a  bearskin  hearthrug  and  a 
Viking  mustache.  She  was  not  only  letter 
perfect  in  the  lines,  but  she  gave  evidence  of 


Your  voice, 
VOICE!! 

Your  daddy's  love 


September,  I1 

first,  last  and  always.    Y01 
dearest  daughter. 


So,  reluctantly,  I  resigned  myself  to  tryi, 
a  year  of  college,  God  willing  and  pushing  ij 
through  the  entrance  exams.  It  would 
pleasant  to  be  able  to  say  that  I  sailed  in 
Bryn  Mawr  with  flying  colors.  But  when 
finally  managed  to  squeezein.  the  only  coi, 
I  exhibited  was  a  red  failure  mark  in  algebi! 
a  subject  which  got  to  be  known  among  r 
friends  as  "Cornelia's  interesting  condition 


great  talent.  One  extraordinary  thing  about 

her  was  her  voice,  which  she  could  turn  from    \  am  glad  that  I  went  to  college,  and  gli 

a  tone  soft,  gentle  and  low  into  a  basso-    that  l  stayed  for  only  two  years-   My  h 


profundo  bellow.  That  night  she  unleashed 
its  full  diapason,  her  impersonation  was  re- 
markable, and  she  saved  the  situation.  But 
she  strained  a  vocal  cord  and  claims  it  was 
the  cause  of  a  certain  throatiness  which  is  still 
one  of  her  most  attractive  characteristics. 
The  name  of  that  girl  is  Ann  Harding. 

Those  happy  amateur  days.  And  that  de- 
lirious amateur  confidence!  My  Lady  Mac- 
beth must  have  been  terrible,  but  at  the  time 
I  was  completely  charmed  with  it.  Julia 
Marlowe,  I  felt,  had  better  start  looking  to 
her  laurels  and  I  had  better  start  preparing 
for  the  stage.  I  had  yet  to  broach  the  family 
about  it,  but  Within  the  Law,  with  Helen 
Ware,  gave  me  the  impulse  to  write  father 
about  my  ambitions.  This  was  his  reply: 

Maiden  Mine:  I  rejoice  that  your  week  end 
brought  you  such  joys  as  marshmallow  break- 
fasts and  Within  the  Law.  Your  question  re- 
garding Helen  Ware  startled  me  a  little.  Are  you 
going  to  be  an  actress?  I  was  hoping  you 
wouldn't.  But  if  you  are  there  is  a  long  time  yet; 
and  the  one  thing  that  will  put  you  ahead  of 
others  on  the  stage  will  be  the  soundness  of  a 
good  education,  and  the  mental  training  your 
studies  will  give  you.  I  have  often  regretted 
deeply  that  my  own  schooling  was  not  more 


career  was  not  brilliant.  I  was  not  the  spl< 
did  all-round  type.   I  avoided  most  rah-n 
activities  and  savagely  loathed  all  organi: 
exercise,  a  certain  amount  of  which  was  coi 
pulsory.   But  Bryn  Mawr  offered  plenty 
other  advantages  far  more  agreeable  thi 
those  of  an  Atlantean  nature.  I  found  a  nur  • 
ber  of  amusing  and  stimulating  acquainjj 
ances  and  made  a  few  warm  friendships  whit  i 
have  lasted  a  lifetime.  And  best  of  all,  the  j 
was,  for  me,  a  gradual  coming  to  life  in  rll 
gard  to  matters  of  the  mind.    I  discovert 
that  a  world  I  had  hitherto  dismissed  as  p 
dantic  and  dull  could  be  rich  and  excitin 
Browsing  amid  the  stacks  in  the  library, 
sitting  comfortably  in  the  great  dim  Goth 
reading  room,  with  a  pile  of  books  beside 
I  realized  the  amenities  of  research.  Havii 
no  intentions  of  graduating,  I  had  postpoi 
all  required  courses  I  considered  unsym] 
thetic  until  a  junior  year  which  I  knew  woi 
never  materialize,  and  went  in  solely  for 
studies  I  liked. 

And  college  offered  opportunity  for  ve 
ing  my  yearning  to  act.  There  were  claj! 
shows  and  varsity  dramatics,  and  one  sprin 
the  May  Day  Fete  was  staged  by  my  mothe, 

I  spent  my  sophomore  year  on  bounds  < 


thorough:  it  would  have  made  things  much     punishment  for  having  cut  all  classes  the  lai 
easier  for  me.  <■ <—  -*  *----' •■ ^  - 


You  speak  of  Helen  Ware.  She  was  a  school 
teacher  before  she  became  an  actress.  The  road 
from  the  bottom  where  she  started  up  to  her 
stellar  position  in  Within  the  Law  was  a  long 
and  hard  one. 

If  that  is  the  road  you  arc  thinking  to  take, 
you  must  prepare  yourself  for  it  in  these  present 
years.  Every  bit  of  good  work  you  do  now  will 
be  of  inestimable  help.  Your  knowledge  of  lan- 
guages will  refine  and  render  beautiful  your  use 
of  English.  Your  history  will  enable  you  to 
estimate  the  subtleties  of  characters  that  have 
been  transferred  to  the  literature  of  the  drama; 
even  your  abhorred  algebra  will  give  you  a  grip 
and  a  poise  in  your  mental  ability  to  meet  the 
tough  situations  of  character  portrayal.  It  all 
helps  beyond  words. 

Above  everything,  don't  neglect  your  voice. 
Start  in  just  as  soon  as  you  read  this  and  listen 
to  every  word  you  speak.  Let  your  vocal  teacher 
tell  you  where  your  voice  comes  from  and  how 
your  tones  are  produced.  If  I  had  known  these 
things  in  the  beginning  of  my  career  it  would 
have  saved  me  thousands  of  dollars  in  doctors' 
bills.  I  have  had  to 
find  out  through  the 
years,  alone  and  un- 
aided. I  know  now, 
but  think  what  I 
could  have  saved  by 
an  early  knowledge 
of  vocalization. 

And  sing!  Sing 
your  little  head  off!!! 
You  cannot  realize, 
daughter  mine,  what 
wealth  will  be  added 
to  your  speaking 
voice  by  a  complete 
knowledge  of  singing, 
even  though  your 
profession  doesn't  re- 
quire you  to  sing  a 
note.  And  know  the 
best  in  music — not 
the  cheapest— know 
the  best  in  literature. 
That  is  the  sort  of 
training  the  great 
ones  of  the  French 
stage  .have  gone 
through  and  the 
French  are  the  great- 
est actors  in  the 
world  today. 

The  voix  d' or  of 
Sarah  Bernhardt  gave 
her  the  mightiest 
asset   of   her   career. 


few  weeks  of  freshman  term.    It  was  a  pei> 
ance  in  which  I  rather  gloried,  for  I  had  take 
the  cuts  in  order  to  fill  my  first  theatrical  el 
gagement.   It  was  only  a  four-week  engagi 
ment,  but  it  gave  me  an  excuse  for  calluj 
myself  an  actress.   George  Tyler  had  take 
the  National  Theater  in  Washington  in  a 
experimental  stock  venture  for  trying  outj 
number  of  new  plays.  As  it  was  his  intenti 
to  bring  them  into  New  York  the  folio 
season,  they  were  all  pretty  well-finished  pi 
ductions  with  top-notch  casts.  A  nucleus 
competent  actors  was  kept  as  a  permam 
company  for  supporting  parts,  while  the  leai 
were  played  by  a  series  of  visiting  stars- 
Helen  Hayes,  Emily  Stevens,  and  oth 
The  Lunts  came  there  too.  Only  they  werei 
the  Lunts  then.   It  was  at  this  engageme 
that  Miss  Fontanne  and  Mr.  Lunt  met.  Thi 
appeared  in  two  of  the  tryouts  in  which 
too,  was  to  be  seen —  if  one  looked  quick! 
(Continued  on  Pane  1 16) 


'I  don't  have  to  worry  about  my  budget 
any  more.  After  we  pay  the  rent  and 
buy  the  food  there  isn't  anything  Iqft!" 
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PELRICH//  COLOR  ?M 

MARGARINE 

£WS  M/X//V6  BOM.  4f£SS/ 
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Finest  Flavor  You  Ever  Tasted— 
SEALED  IN  at  the  Peak  of  Freshness! 


Something  new  in  luscious  flavor!  Just 
taste  creamy,  golden  Delrich!  Dis- 
cover its  delicate,  fresh  goodness.  The 
day  Delrich  is  made — all  the  good- 
ness   and    freshness   is   sealed    in! 

Thousands    Switching    to    Delrich 
E-Z  Color  Pak  Margarine! 

Delrich  ends  mixing  bowl 
mess   and  dishwashing. 


Turns  golden  inside  the  sealed  bag. 
No  mold  needed.  It's  easy  to  make 
neat  quarters  or  patties  for  the  table. 
A  new  American  favorite! 
Enjoy  Delrich  now!  No  tax  on  your 
time,  energy  or  budget!  And  every 
pound  is  packed  with  natural  food 
energy — enriched  with  15,000  units 
of  Vitamin  A. 


Delrich  and  E-Z  Color  Pak  are  the  trademarks  of  The  Cudahy 

Packing  Co.  for  its  margarine.  Whether  you  ask  for  "Delrich" or 

"E-Z  Color  Pah  " — they  both  mean  America 's  Finest  Margarine. 

The  CUDAHY  Packing  Co.,  Chicago,  Illinois 


1b  f/Ve  you 
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WORK-SAVING  TIP  FOR  CLEANING  ROASTERS 

Cover  bottom  of  roaster  with  hot  water,  add  two 
tablespoons  of  Old  Dutch  and  let  soak.  Old  Dutch 
dissolves  grease,  loosens  burned-on  food  .  .  .  then 
you  wash  roaster  sparkling  clean  in  a  jiffy! 


ffiw  My  after 
c/eanser  yotti/e  ever  used. . . 

It  breaks  all  records  for  fast  and  easy  cleaning  .  .  . 
and  it  is  safe.  Yes  . . .  scientific  tests  have  PROVED 
that  amazing  New  Postwar  Old  Dutch  Cleanser . . . 
so  safe  and  so  kind  to  hands  .  .  .  actually  cleans 
faster  and  easier  than  all  other  leading  cleansers. 

Try  it  today  and  see  how  it  zips  through  your 
toughest  cleaning  jobs,  polishing  while  it  cleans 
.  .  .  with  far  less  work  for  you!  It's  something 
altogether  NEW,  this  remarkable  "Absorbing- 
Cleaning"  action  provided  by  ACTIVATED 
Seismotite  .  .  .  and  ONLY  Old  Dutch  has  it. 

Snow  white  New  Postwar  Old  Dutch  rinses  away 
quickly.  Makes  rich,  active  lasting  suds  ...  in  hard 
or  soft  water.  Cuts  grease  on  contact,  too  . . .  thanks 
to  a  new  super-efficient  grease-dissolver.  Kind  to 
hands  .  .  .  economical.  Try  it  now  for  faster,  easier 
cleaning  than  any  other  cleanser  ever  gave  you! 
ACTIVATING  Seismotite  is  an  exclusive  process, 
patent  applied  for. 

THE  FIRST  MAJOR  CLEANSER  IMPROVEMENT 
SINCE  THE   INTRODUCTION   OF  SEISMOTITE! 
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Somet/j/hg  S/J/7/ec/P  Quick-a  ScotTowel ...  to 
soak  up  the  moisture—  fast.  Throw  the  ScotTowel  away 
after  use.  No  messy  cloth  to  wash  out. 

I/Vant  to  save /ou/jc/er/'/jg ?  scotToweis  do  it 

.  .  .  you  use  them  for  drying  hands,  wiping  pots  and 
percolator,  draining  lettuce,  and  dozens  of  other  uses. 
150  ScotToweis  to  a  roll.  Made  of  thirsty  cellulose. 
Scott  Paper  Co.,  Chester,  Pa. 

MAPE  STffOA/G  TO  WOffK  HAffO  / 
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ivhmoi  manic  iunkct 

Double  Control.  Each  half 
of  blanket  separately  regu- 
lated. 72  x  90  inches.  75% 
wool.  }i%  cotton.  Pla.tic 
baa  Included  at  no  extra  cost 


IVMHOT  ILICTIIC  IUNKIT 
Same  II   above  with  lioele 


equipped  with 
fortrol.  a  new 


IVI1H0T   •  •.TVICTOI  HUTU 


The  portable  fire  pla 
mitable  for  circular 
direct  heat  of  infra  re 


EVERHOT  AUTOMATIC 
ROASTIRITTI.  A  5-quart  ca- 
pacity roaster  with  remov- 
able inset  pan  and  automa- 
tic heal  control.  Gives 
Roaster  Oven  performance 
in  a  table  service  unit. 


* 


> 


EVERHOT 

ROASTER  OVEN.  Cooks  a  balanced  meal  for  up 
to  ten  persons  in  one  operation,  roasts  a  20- 
24  pound  turkey,  or  cooks  18  quarts  of  soup, 
chili  or  stew.    Two   models  to  choose  from. 


Everhot  squarely  meets  the  problem  of  meal 
preparation  faced  by  countless  thousands  of 
p  modern  women  who  work,  women  living  in 
restricted  quarters,  women  with  a  multiplicity  of 
household  duties,  career  women,  handicapped 
women  and  women  who  want  more  leisure.  Ask 
your  appliance  dealer  to  show  you  the  Everhot 
Roaster  Oven, the  Everhot  Automatic  Roasterette, 
and  the  Everhot  Casserole  Roasterette. 

Everhot    Automatic    Cooking   saves    food, 

avoids  meat  shrinkage,  retains  full  flavor  and 

food  value — cuts  food  bills.  Exclusive  design  and  construction 

features  save  you  time,  trouble  and  worry — be  sure  to  see  them. 

See  it  at  your  dealers  or  write 

THE    SWARTZBAUGH    MFG.    CO. 

TOLEDO  6,  OHIO 


EVERHOT  CASSEROLE 
ROASTERETTE.  A  3M  quart 
roaster  with  two-heat  con- 
trol. Cook  and  serve  from 
the  same  unit  on  dining 
table.  Great  for  picnics. 


APPLIANCES    HAVE  a 


(Continued  from  Pane  IN) 
In  Richard  Washburn  Child's  Made  of 
Money,  I  was  discovered  at  the  rise  of  the 
first-act  curtain,  arranging  some  roses  in  a 
vase.  A  comedy  butler,  excellently  done  by 
Sidney  Toler,  entered  looking  glum,  and  I 
spoke  my  only  line,  which  was,  "What's  the 
matter  now?"  He  made  some  sort  of  reply, 
after  which  I  said  "Oh,"  turned  and  exited 
up-back-left.  The  "oh"  was  my  own  gratui- 
tous padding  of  the  part.  This  opening  bit,  of 
course,  was  over  before  half  the  audience  had 
settled  into  their  seats,  but  to  judge  by  the 
earnestness  with  which  I  approached  it,  it 
might  have  been  the  big  scene  from  Za-Za. 
I  put  my  all  into  that  single  speech,  elab- 
orating it  by  preceding  it  with  a  humorous 
"Ho-Hum!"  and  winding  it  up  with  a  curi- 
ous sound  I  endeavored  to  make  into  a  ripple 
of  laughter.  I  worked  up  fancy  bits  of  busi- 
ness, such  as  burying  my  nose  in  one  of  the 
roses  and  sniffing  ecstatically.  The  dye  in  the 
cloth  petals  gave  forth  a  vile  smell  and  a  de- 
posit of  property-room  dust  made  me  have 
to  struggle  not  to  sneeze,  but,  in  the  service 
of  Art,  such  slight  discomforts  were  to  be 
ignored. 

In  an  ensuing  act,  laid  in  a  beauty  parlor, 
I  came  on  as  a  manicurist  and  worked  indus- 
triously on  Lynn  Fontanne's  fingernails, 
while  a  hairdresser,  a  real  one,  gave  her  a 
genuine  marcel.  The  only  person  to  be  im- 
pressed with  my  characterization  was  the 
hairdresser,  who  offered  me  a  job  in  his  salon 
across  the  street. 

My  salary  was  $35  a  week.  I  was  barely 
eighteen  and  mother  considered  it  necessary 
to  go  along  with  me.  We  took  a  minimum- 
rate  room,  but  my  pay  hardly  sufficed,  and 
father,  who  was  in  California  at  the  time, 
sent  mother  a  check  "to  defray  the  expense 
of  our  daughter  earning  her  own  living. 
Never  fear,"  he  went  on,  "father  will  stand 
the  gaff !  It  is  all  very  funny  and  too  good  to 
keep,  so  to  the  dozens  of  inquirers  out  here 
who  daily  ask  me  'How  is  Mrs.  Skinner  and 
what  is  the  daughter  doing?'  I  reply,  'Do- 
ing?  Why,  doing  father,  of  course!'" 

Ihe  silent-screen  version  of  Kismet  was 
produced  the  following  summer  in  Holly- 
wood, and  my  next  professional  disappear- 
ance was  in  that.  Father  had  asked  the  pro- 
ducer if  he  could  manage  to  find  a  part  for 
me,  and  he  did,  at  the  heady  salary  of  $75 
a  week.  The  producer  must  have  been 
prompted  by  motives  of  courtesy  to  the  star. 
Hollow-cheeked  and  still  wearing  a  partial 
band  on  my  upper  teeth,  I  was  hardly  a  com- 
ing rival  for  Clara  Bow.  But  they  got  around 
my  problem  by  costuming  me  in  voluminous 
veils  and  a  thick  yashmak.  I  was  down  in  the 
cast  list  as  "A  Handmaiden."  The  part  was 
really  that  of  general  messenger  and  door 
opener.  Whenever  the  vizier  paid  his  harem 
a  visit  of  the  utmost  censor-conscious  de- 
corum, it  was  I  who  saw  him  in  and  out. 
In  the  finished  picture,  any  superfluous  ac- 
tion of  mine  was  cut,  and  my  friends  who 
loyally  went  to  see  the  film  had  to  sit  through 
it  twice  in  order  to  make  certain  that  the 
shrouded  figure  occasionally  flashing  across 
the  screen  was  really  I. 

The  day  of  my  debut  I  arrived  at  the  studio 
hours  too  early,  got  into  my  costume  before 
anyone  else  was  dressed  and  perspired  off 
most  of  my  make-up  by  the  time  they  were 
ready  to  shoot  my  scene.  Father,  who  was 
not  in  the  shot,  sat  beside  the  director  look- 
ing patient  and  not  overhappy.  Mother  was 
somewhere  off  in  the  dark  background.  The 
scene  was  set  in  the  vizier's  palace.  I  was  to 
stand  in  the  shadow  of  a  pillar  while  a  half- 
naked  eunuch,  acted  by  a  gigantic  Negro, 
came  down  a  corridor.  When  he  had  reached 
a  certain  point  I  was  to  step  forth,  stop  him 
and  ask  him  the  identity  of  a  man  outside 
the  gate.  We  were  given  no  preliminary 
run-through.  In  fact,  in  those  nontalking 
days  only  the  scenes  with  the  star  were  re- 
hearsed. The  director,  an  amusing  French- 
man named  Gasnier,  who  had  a  gay  way  of 
calling  father  "Mr.  Kismet,"  megaphoned 
that  they  were  set  to  shoot  and  was  "Mees 
Keesmet"  ready  to  register.  I  answered  with 
a  tentative  yes  and  asked  if,  during  the  ac- 
tion, one  were  expected  to  say  any  sort  of 
lines.     Gasnier    replied    that    speech    was 
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optional;  some  actors  preferred  keeping 
silent,  others  found  it  easier  to  murmur  a  few 
words  appropriate  to  the  pantomime.  I 
decided  I  would  murmur.  The  kleigs  glared 
on,  the  cameramen  stood  prepared  to  crank 
and  Mac,  the  accordion  player,  started  a  soft 
introduction  to  April  Showers.  As  the  eunuch 
reached  the  indicated  position,  I  strode 
forth  like  Womanhood  Triumphant  and  in  a 
voice  that  would  have  filled  the  Metropoli- 
tan Opera  House  cried  "Stay,  slave!"  The 
slave  regarded  me  with  astonishment  and 
stayed.  I  continued,  still  at  the  top  of  my 
lungs,  "Who  is  yon  fair  stranger  without — 
the  palace  gate?  Speak,  else  thy  life  be 
forfeit!"  The  slave's  eyes  grew  to  the  di- 
mensions of  saucers,  his  jaw  dropped  and, 
in  a  voice  of  genuine  earnestness,  he  said, 
"You  kin  search  me,  lady!" 

My  thespian  initiations,  instead  of  getting 
the  theatrical  bee  out  of  my  bonnet,  merely 
whetted  my  ambitions  to  become  an  actress, 
and  my  family  was  at  least  reconciled  to  the 
prospect  of  my  going  on  the  stage.  But  not 
immediately.  Nineteen  they  considered  too 
tender  an  age,  and  mother  felt  I  needed 
more  educating.  Agreeable  as  college  had 
been,  I  balked  at  the  prospect  of  another 
term,  and  any  suggestion  of  dramatic  school 
was  loudly  vetoed  by  father,  who  considered 
such  establishments  a  waste  of  time  and 
money.  We  compromised  on  a  year  abroad. 

I  wanted,  of  course,  to  go  over  alone.  I 
had  ideas  about  student  life,  emancipation 
and  the  postwar  generation  which  in  those 
early  '20's  had  yet  to  consider  itself  lost. 
But  mother  had  her  own  ideas  about  the 


^L  I  in*  immmI  man  does  not  grieve 
"  thai  other  people  <l<>  not  recog- 
nize iiis  merits.  His  onh  anxiet)  i* 
Irsl   he  fail  l<>  recognize  theirs. 

—  CONFUCIUS. 


same  things.  She  raised  a  number  of  fanciful 
objections  which  wound  up  with  "You  can 
never  tell  about  Frenchmen  and  then,  baby, 
there's  always  your  appendix."  Mother  had 
a  lifelong  obsession  in  regard  to  my  appendix, 
which  she  decided  would  "kick  up"  in  some 
inconvenient  environment  such  as  the  high 
seas  or  halfway  down  the  Grand  Canyon. 

We  sailed  in  the  fall  and  went  direct  to 
Paris.  Be  it  to  mother's  credit  that  she  tried 
valiantly  to  let  me  go  on  my  own.  She 
stopped  at  the  France-et-Choiseul,  while  I 
stayed  not  in  the  romantic  garret  of  my 
Murgeresque  dreams,  but  with  a  highly 
respectable  family  who  lived  in  the  most 
banal  section  of  Passy  and  took  in  an  occa- 
sional paying  guest. 

However,  my  landlady  and  her  household 
did  not  bother  me  greatly.  There  was  all  of 
Paris  around  me,  and  I  was  desperately 
aware  of  being  abroad  and  young.  I  attacked 
everything — study,  sight-seeing,  even  amuse- 
ments— with  conscientious  enthusiasm. 
Twice  a  week  I  reverently  entered  an  amphi- 
theater at  the  Sorbonne  to  listen  to  a  lec- 
ture on  La  Civilization  Francaise,  part  of  a 
popular  course  open  to  the  public,  intended 
to  please  rather  than  mentally  overtax  the 
attending  student  body,  which  was  made  up 
of  persons  of  all  ages  and  all  nationalities. 

But  my  chief  study  was  acting.  I  took 
private  lessons  from  one  of  the  societaires  of 
the  Comedie  Frangaise,  a  cheery  little  man 
named  Dehelly  who  for  immemorial  years 
had  specialized  in  the  Moliere  and  Marivaux 
comedies,  playing  always  jeunes  amants, 
those  curly  young  men  with  names  like 
Dorante  and  Sylvestro  who  are  constantly 
sweeping  the  floor  with  the  plumes  of  their 
hats  and  taking  more  snuff  than  any  snuff- 
box could  begin  to  hold. 

All  winter  I  worked  like  crazy,  practicing 
diction  exercises,  memorizing  interminable 
speeches  at  the  top  of  my  lungs,  muttering 
them  to  myself  on  bus  or  Metro,  even  saying 
them  over  in  my  sleep.  Occasionally,  by  way 
of  change,  I'd  be  assigned  poetry  or  a  few  La 
Fontaine  fables.  It  was  an  exciting  experience 
and  I  am  endlessly  grateful  for  it.  Dehelly, 
to  be  sure,  belonged  to  the  mock-heroic  over- 
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stilted  school,  but  he  had  an  inspiring  gift  of 
imparting  the  grand  old  manner  and  making 
it  believable. 

I  wrote  to  father  in  New  York,  an  arty 
letter  which  must  have  amused  him,  com- 
plaining about  the  old-fashioned  fetters 
which  I  felt  were  tying  down  my  ample 
cabin'd  spirit.  He  wrote  back  soothingly: 

Take  it  easy,  kiddie.  That's  all  fine  training, 
exaggerated  as  you  think  it  is — it's  a  loosening- 
up  process,  like  a  pianist  stretching  two  notes 
above  the  octave.  Don't  make  fun  of  it.  It's  a 
grand  old  school  to  learn — and  then  forget! 
Rather  like  the  experience  your  sire  had  with 
Lawrence  Barrett. 

To  offset  this  heavy  dose  of  classicism,  I 
decided  I  needed  some  grounding  in  modern 
methods.  Jacques  Copeau  was  running  the 
Theatre  du  Vieux  Colombier,  a  Left  Bank 
playhouse,  and  as  part  of  his  theater  project 
was  starting  a  dramatic  school.  I  signed  up 
for  it — full  payment,  of  course,  in  advance — 
the  only  American  in  a  group  of  aesthetic 
French  adolescents  who  didn't  bathe  very 
much.  The  girls  were  emaciated  and  had 
greasy  hair  and  the  boys  wore  flowing  black 
ties  and  suffered  from  acne.  Mother  was 
sure  the  former  were  all  phthisical  and  the 
latter  all  had  "a  disease  we  don't  talk  about." 

The  classes  were  held  in  a  barren  atelier 
up  four  flights  of  rickety  stairs  above  the 
Vieux  Colombier  theater.  The  place  had  no 
heat  of  any  sort,  no  vestige  of  ventilation, 
and  the  only  illumination  came  wanly 
through  a  dirty  skylight.  We  students  would 
assemble  at  ten  a.m.  shivering  with  cold,  for 
the  temperature  in  the  room  was  usually 
several  degrees  lower  than  it  was  outdoors. 

After  a  time,  a  brisk  young  woman  wear- 
ing what  looked  like  a  homemade  skating 
outfit  would  breeze  in  with  a  curt  "Bonjour, 
messieurs — dames."  She  was  an  institutrice 
de  gymnase  whose  job  it  was  to  put  us 
through  twenty  minutes  of  limbering-up 
exercises.  Her  Gallic  brand  of  calisthenics, 
mild  exertions  interspersed  with  deep  breath- 
ing done  to  the  count  of  " /wspiration !  Un! 
Deux!  Expiration!  Trois!  Quatre!"  were 
anything  but  limbering,  especially  as  for 
some  unaccountable  reason  we  had  to  per- 
form them  in  our  bare  feet. 

As  soon  as  our  exercises  had  completely 
congealed  us,  we  were  permitted  to  resume 
our  shoes,  after  which,  with  chattering 
teeth,  we  took  our  places  on  camp  stools 
lined  up  in  crescent  formation  to  face  a  large 
thronelike  chair.  After  an  impressive  pause, 
Copeau,  swathed  in  muffler,  galoshes,  fur- 
lined  coat  and  sealskin  cap,  would  make  an 
entrance,  bid  us  good  day  and  take  his  place 
on  the  throne,  from  which  eminence  he 
would  deliver  a  brief  discourse  on  some 
phase  of  the  art  of  acting. 

One  day  he  told  us  to  get  out  onto  the 
floor,  all  at  the  same  time,  and  imitate  ani- 
mals— whatever  animals  we  liked — while 
he  sat  watching  us  with  inscrutable  specula- 
tion, saying  nothing.  It  distresses  me  to  ad- 
mit that  I  chose  to  impersonate  a  swan,  and 
the  only  comment  upon  my  performance  was 
passed  by  a  pasty-faced  youth  who  paused 
in  his  own  interpretation  of  a  bulldog  long 
enough  to  whisper  admiringly  in  my  ear, 
"Mais  c'est  parfait,  mademoiselle!  Vous  eles 
absolument  tine  giraffe!" 

It  was  a  fine  year  in  the  Paris  theater  and 
I  went  to  everything.  For  about  forty  cents 
one  could  get  a  good  balcony  seat  for  Marthe 
Regnier,  Victor  Boucher,  Max  Dearly  in  his 
delicious  absurdities  at  the  Palais  Royal, 
and  the  grand  old  reliables  at  the  Odeon.  The 
Guitrys  were  at  the  Edouard  VII  that  sea- 
son, and  whatever  may  have  been  Sacha's 
subsequent  behavior  under  Nazi  influence, 
his  plays — Debureau,  Le  Grand-Due,  Mo- 
zart, and  so  on — were  a  joy;  Yvonne  Prin- 
temps  was  enchantment  itself;  and  to  have 
seen  the  acting  of  old  Lucien  was,  in  my  opin- 
ion, to  have  seen  the  greatest  acting  of  our 
time. 

In  my  tireless  pursuit  of  culture,  I  bought 
a  subscription  abonnement  to  the  weekly 
matinees  classiques  at  the  Comedie  Francaise. 
That  was  theatergoing  with  a  vengeance. 
Performances  started  at  one-forty-five  or,  as 
the  posters  announced  it,  at  fourteen  hours 
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leif  fteen,  and  lasted  till  well  after  dark.  The 
)v  vas  a  classical  double  feature,  a  tradi- 
■M;  1  five-act  tragedy  and  an  equally  tradi- 
?M;  1  comedy,  also  of  five  acts.  It  was  an 
JHhetic  ordeal  and  a  dorsal  and  posterior 
m  is  well,  for  my  subscription  ticket  was 
iot  strapontin,  one  of  those  hard  little  fold- 
■I'  eats  that  let  down  into  the  aisle,  making 
flt  )e  in  case  of  fire  completely  impossible. 

j  I  letter  from  father  informed  us  that  he 
H  signed  up  with  Gilbert  Miller  for  the  on- 
er! ng  season  to  play  in  Tom  Cushing's 
H  latization  of  Blasco  Ibanez's  novel  of  the 
n  ring,  Blood  and  Sand.  He  would  come 
tol'aris  in  the  spring  and  we'd  all  go  to 
Si  n,  where  he  could  soak  in  atmosphere. 

'  )U  and  Bobs  have  got  to  personally  conduct 
m  San  Sebastian  sounds  good  to  me.  We  will 
K  :he  wealthy  classes  there,  I  presume,  and 
SB  vatch  the  bathing  of  the  aristocracy.  I  want 
n  :e  the  people  who  represent  Spanish  "  so- 
I  r" — not  necessarily  refined  society,  but  you 
b  v  what  I  mean.  I  want  to  get  in  touch  with 
tt  oull  ring  and  what  it  means.  I  want  to  see 
tt'oreros  in  and  out  of  dress  uniform.  I  want 
tc  «  the  bulls.  I  want  to  attend  the  corridas. 
int  to  wander  and  mix  with  people,  to  idle 
ng  them.  I  want  to  see  them  marketing  and 
leir  devotions.  I  want  to  know  the  country 
'icts  and  the  peasantry.'  I  want  to  find  little 
equented  chapels,  and  I  want  to  get  off  the 
iway  of  Mr.  Cook !  All  the  palaces,  cathe- 
s,  Velasquezes,  El  Grecos  and  the  cabbages 
kings  may  go  hang  if  I  can't  get  what  I'm 
ig  for.  Spain's  historical  monuments  are 
pi  :ly  econdary  affairs.  I  want  an  idle  month 
■  he  Peninsula  with  no  necessity  of  a  daily 
■sulfation  with  railway 
■lies.  I  want  to  be  the  hu- 
nt blotting  pad.  carelessly 
la  upon  the  ink  of  national 
■—and  I  don't  want  to  go 
3J  student  of  art  or  history. 
■atever  comes  I  shall  drink 
■it  the  pores.  Also  I  can 
■ect  a  few  costumes,  shawls 
a  other  appurtenances  for 
f  production. 
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^  I'lic  two  things  in  life 
^  w  hieh  are  realK  gratuitous 
are  the  grace  of  God  and  one's 
pedigree.  The  rest  depends 
upon  oursehe*. 

—JOHN  OLIVER  HOBBES. 


>t  was  a  good  excuse  for  a  trip— not  that 
ler  ever  needed  an  excuse  for  any  trip. 

it  salved  mother's  cultural  conscience  to 
nk  that  while  he  was  absorbing  atmosphere 

his  role,  she  and  I  might  get  in  a  little 
thetic  absorption,  while  her  economic  one 
s  mollified  by  the  comforting  knowledge 
it  the  "costumes,  shawls  and  appurte- 
ic.es"  could  all  be  charged  off  to  Gilbert 
Her. 

We  met  up  with  Ibanez  in  Madrid.  He 
ived  to  be  a  rough,  affable  creature  with  a 
inch  equaled  in  enormity  only  by  his  ego, 
ich  at  the  time  was  being  fed  by  an  orgy  of 
ional  adulation.  He  had  recently  been  re- 
led  from  serving  a  term  of  exile  as  punish- 
nt  for  some  revolutionary  ideas  expressed 
his  Shadow  of  the  Cathedral,  and  was  be- 

welcomed  back  by  each  of  the  provinces, 
native  Valencia  in  particular,  with  rounds 
:elebrations.  Testimonials  were  being  prof- 
red  him,  holidays  declared  and  fiestas  held. 
We  saw  a  great  deal  of  him.  Intensely  in- 
ested  in  the  forthcoming  production  of 
x)d  and  Sand,  he  turned  his  large  self  in- 
e  out  to  take  father  around  to  every  place 
authentic  local  color.  He  took  us  to  curi- 
s  little  shops,  sort  of  select  pawn  establish- 
mts,  where  star  bullfighters,  the  vainest  of 
ima  donnas,  turned  in  their  dazzling 
xisand-duro  suits  which  lesser  toreros  might 
rchase  secondhand. 

IE  morning  of  a  big  corrida  he  took  us  on 
backstage  inspection  of  the  arena,  the 
hters'  quarters,  the  stable  for  the  miserable 
rses  and  the  darkened  death-cell  pens 
lich  were  being  filled  each  with  a  beautiful 
tie  Miura  bull,  his  black  coat  quivering, 

hoofs  pawing  the  ground  in  savage  terror. 
e  met  bull-ring  managers  and  experts  who 
plained  the  cape  passes  and  sword  thrusts, 
id  he  introduced  us  to  a  few  star  espadas. 
The  only  time  Ibanez  didn't  come  along 
th  us  was  when  we  went  to  the  fight  itself. 
i  had  seen  his  last  one,  he  said.  And  so,  a 
«v  hours  later,  I  could  say.  had  I.  The  one 

attended  was  a  gala  affair  held  for  the 
nefit  of  the  Spanish  Red  Cross  and  patron- 
id  by  the  queen  herself.  I  stood  it  through 
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the  slaughter  of  six  horses  and  two  bulls. 
Then,  when  they  started  taking  out  the 
gored  horses  that  were  still  alive,  stuffing 
them  with  straw  and  sending  them  back  into 
the  ring  to  be  eviscerated  all  over  again,  I 
went  to  pieces.  I  covered  my  eyes  with  my 
hands,  I  cried,  I  sobbed,  I  bawled  out  loudly, 
"These  are  barbaric  people!  I  wish  they'd 
throw  them  to  the  bulls!" 

Mother,  who  was  anguished,  too.  but  more 
controlled,  patted  my  knee  and  said,  "Hush, 
baby!  Someone  may  hear  you." 

" I  hope  they  do  hear  me!"  I  wailed  back. 
"I  hope  the  queen  hears  me!" 

Mother,  fearful  that  this  might  develop 
into  an  international  incident,  decided  it  was 
time  for  herself  and  me  to  go.  Once  outside 
the  stadium,  we  looked  about  for  a  means  of 
conveyance  back  to  town.  A  number  of  taxis 
were  drawn  up  in  line.  None  of  them  was  of 
much  use,  as  their  drivers  were  all  inside 
watching  the  corrida.  A  number  of  private 
limousines  were  parked  near  one  of  the  en- 
trances. Their  chauffeurs,  too,  were  absent, 
with  the  exception  of  one,  a  handsome  crea- 
ture who  lolled  against  the  mudguard  of  an 
especially  swank  vehicle.  He  watched  us  for 
a  time,  then,  prompted  less  by  my  hysteria 
than  by  mother's  gestures  of  distress,  ambled 
over  to  us  and  inquired  in  impeccable  Eng- 
lish if  there  were  anything  he  might  do  for  us. 
Mother  thanked  him  and  said  she  was  aw- 
fully sorry  but  that  we  were  Americans  and 
we  knew  we  shouldn't  leave  so  early  but  you 
see  her  daughter  was  so  fond  of  animals — 
and  had  been  working  so  hard  all  winter  in 
Paris  and  did  he  know 
■■■■■MB  where  we  might  get  a  taxi. 
The  chauffeur  thought 
for  a  second  or  two,  then 
he  dropped  his  cigarette, 
ground  it  out,  flashed  a 
smile,  strode  back  to  his 
Hispano-Suiza,  opened  the 
door  and  said,  "I  shall 
■■■■■■■■  take  you  to  the  tram  line. 
Jump  in.  But  quickly!" 
Obediently  we  clambered  into  the  car, 
which  we  found  to  be  one  of  frightening  ele- 
gance— the  upholstery  was  of  a  delicate  dove 
color,  crystal  vases  attached  to  the  walls 
with  silver  brackets  contained  live  orchids, 
and  the  speaking  tube  had  a  carved-ivory 
mouthpiece.  Mother  and  I  perched  gingerly 
on  the  edge  of  the  seat,  feeling  that  our  mere 
presence  was  a  contamination.  Our  unknown 
knight-errant  drove  us  a  short  distance  to  a 
streetcar  terminal,  where  he  let  us  out  and 
told  us  the  number  of  the  tram  we  should 
take. 

Mother,  profuse  in  thanks,  started  to  fum- 
ble in  her  purse  for  a  tip,  but  could  find  noth- 
ing smaller  than  a  five-duro  bill.  The  chauf- 
feur, drawing  himself  up,  made  a  gesture  of 
haughty  refusal.  "Madame,"  he  said,  "I 
have  the  honor  of  being  the  queen's  chauf- 
feur. That  is  Her  Majesty's  car  you  have  just 
ridden  in."  Mother  gasped  "Goodness!" 
and  froze  into  immobility,  the  five-duro  bill 
clutched  in  her  hand.  The  man  bowed,  as- 
sured us  it  had  been  a  pleasure,  got  back  in 
the  limousine  and  drove  away.  Gradually 
we  returned  to  earth.  Mother  looked  down 
to  close  her  purse  and  uttered  a  small  cry, 


half  rueful, 
was  gone. 


half  amused.  The  five-duro  bill 


In  August  we  loaded  our  paraphernalia 
onto  the  Paris  and  sailed  for  home.  Father 
started  in  mapping  out  his  preparations  for, 
Blood  and  Sand,  and  I  started  in  earnestly 
working  on  the  part  which  parental  indul- 
gence had  vouchsafed  me  in  the  production. 
I  was  to  have,  in  all.  three  speeches  to  say.  I 
blush  to  recall  the  fact  that  I  referred  lo  it  as 
"my  role." 

Rehearsals  started  the  end  of  August  in 
New  York.  I  was  very  ardent  and  earnest 
about  them  and  about  beginning  what  I'm 
afraid  I  reverently  called  "my  life's  work." 
Every  morning  I'd  arrive  a  good  half  hour 
ahead  of  time  and.  after  the  run-through  of 
my  brief  scene,  when  those  of  us  who  were  in 
it  had  been  dismissed  for  the  day.  I'd  stay  on, 
avidly  watching  the  director.  B.  Iden  Payne, 
putting  the  rest  of  the  performance  into 
shape. 
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September,  1948 


^|5  *8r  Sv&to&'f 


•f  •>  With  French's  Bird  Seed  and  Biscuit  aboard,  these 
buff-breasted  canary  buccaneers  will  capture  your  heart  at 
the  first  broadside!*  For  there's  bounding  health  in  a 
package  of  French's,  and  a  merry  variety  (12  tested  ingre- 
dients) and  these  are  the  things  that  bring  out  a  canary's 
most  beautiful  song. 

Don't  trust  a  few  ordinary  seeds.  Your  canary  deserves  a 
diet  that  has  been  tested— that  is  appetizing  and  complete. 
He  deserves  French's  Bird  Seed  and  Biscuit— a  diet  that 
has  been  favored  for  generations.  This  proved  combination 
comes  in  one  popular  priced  package.  Try  it  for  just  ten 
days— .then  listen  for  new  life  in  your  canary's  song! 


3vi6  Aweetebt  no4eb 
o/ve  in,  the  SBi&euit !  m 


French's 

BIRD  SEED  mt  BISCUIT 

The    Largest -Selling  Bird  Seed  in   America 


Father's  impersonation  of  the  torero  hero, 
Juan  Gallardo,  was  undoubtedly  fine,  al- 
though it  was  never  one  of  his  greatest  per- 
formances. He  used  to  refer  to  it  as  "the 
last  lover  I  ever  played,  thank  God!"  and 
when  one  considers  the  fact  that  he  was 
sixty-three  years  old  at  the  time,  that  in  itself 
is  no  unremarkable  feat.  "My  role "  was  that 
of  a  lady  named  Dona  Sarasate,  a  character 
who  had  no  remote  connection  with  the  plot. 
I  was  "discovered"  at  the  rise  of  the  second- 
act  curtain,  along  with  a  few  other  select 
guests  of  Dona  Sol,  at  a  party  which  was  giv- 
ing every  indication  of  being  about  to  break 
up.  I  wore  a  Paul  Poiret  robe-de-style, 
waved  an  enormous  blue  quill  fan,  strummed 
softly  on  a  piano  situated  well  upstage,  and 
sang  a  fifteenth-century  canticle  to  which 
nobody  paid  the  slightest  attention.  Father 
came  on  as  the  colorful  bullfighter,  the  idol  of 
the  arena  now  suddenly  ill  at  ease  and  him- 
self a  gauche  taurus  in  the  china  shop  of  high 
society,  the  gentlemen  snubbing  him,  the 
ladies  gathering  about  him  in  shocked  fas- 
cination. 

I  spoke  three  lines  to  him,  the  most  dra- 
matic of  which  was,  "The  bull  can't  help 
being  a  bull,  can  he?"  after  which  I  shook 
hands  with  Dona  Sol  in  a  willowy  manner, 
called  a  languid,  "Are  you  coming,  Don 
Pablo?"  to  I  forget  whom,  and  exited  left. 
And  that  was  my  part. 

We  opened  in  Buffalo  and  toured  for  a 
few  weeks  before  coming  into  New  York.  My 
salary  was  $60  a  week.  Father  charged  me  $5 
a  day  and  indulgently  paid  all  hotel  bills,  in- 
cluding most  meals.  However,  in  the  theater 
he  showed  me  no  favoritism  and  he  saw  to  it 
that  as  the  star's  daughter  I  rated  no  special 
privileges.  He  offered  little  comment  upon 
my  performance,  albeit  on  the  matter  of  my 
make-up  he  offered  plenty. 

In  my  zeal,  I  had  purchased  a  variegated 
assortment  of  grease  paint,  eye  shadow,  rouge 
and  sundry  cosmetics,  enough  for  an  army. 
Dabbling  about  with  it  for  at  least  two  hours 
prior  to  every  show,  I  tried  out  all  possible 
color  combinations  and  a  few  impossible 
ones,  piling  on  grease  paint  as  thick  as  marsh- 
mallow  icing,  slathering  my  eyelids  with 
blue,  purple,  brown  and  even  green  shadow- 
ing, beading  lashes  until  they  drooped  be- 
neath the  load. 

Father  stood  it  for  about  ten  days  and 
then  he  sent  his  valet  with  a  summons  for  me 
to  report  to  him  in  his  dressing  room  immedi- 
ately. He  stood  waiting  for  me  with  a  towel 
in  one  hand  and  a  jar  of  Albolene  in  the  other. 

"Sit  down,"  he  ordered  peremptorily,  in- 
dicating the  chair  in  front  of  his  make-up 
mirror.  Then  in  a  loud,  practical  tone  he  re- 
marked, "You  look  like  hell,"  and  with  sev- 
eral vigorous  swipes  of  towel  and  Albolene, 
cleaned  off  my  lurid  layers.  Then  using  his 
own  grease  sticks  and  liners,  he  showed  me  a 
make-up  which  he  said  looked  more  like  a 
human  being  and  less  like  a  face  on  a  totem 
pole.  I  was  subdued  and,  after  a  time,  grate- 
ful. 

We  opened  on  Broadway  at  the  Empire, 
that  beloved  gilt-proscenium  and  red-plush 
theater  which  really  is  a  theater.  It  was  a 
lovely  and  exciting  temple  in  which  to  dedi- 
cate my  novitiate.  The  show  went  over  with- 
out any  hitches.  Father  remembered  all  his 
lines  and  I  neither  tripped  nor  fell  flat  on  my 
face.  At  the  finish,  the  house  was  reward- 
ingly  enthusiastic.  I  took  a  bow  with  the 
general  ensemble,  then  scuttled  off  "to  the 
wings  where  I  stood  to  watch  the  rest  of  the 
curtain  calls — the  featured  players,  father 
and  Catherine  Calvert. 

During  one  of  his  calls  father  caught  sight 
of  me  standing  off  at  the  side,  came  over  to 
me,  snatched  up  my  hand  and  to  my  panic 
and  delight  led  me  onto  the  set  and  down  to 
the  footlights,  where  he  made  a  gesture  which 
indicated  that  he  was  therewith  introducing 
his  daughter  to  the  public,  and  we  both 
bowed,  first  to  the  house,  then  to  each  other. 
The  curtain  came  down. 

Father  squeezed  my  hand,  dropped  it, 
smiled  and  said,  "Well,  miss,  you've  made 
your  New  York  debut.  From  now  on" — he 
waved  me  off  the  stage — "you're  on  your 
own,"  and  he  strode  back  for  another  solo 

Call.  THE  END 
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Melody  is  not  just  relaxing.   After  long  months  of  patient 
training,  s/ie's  learned  to  obey  the  command  of  Sit  and  Stay! 


Diary  of  Domesticity 


I  WAS  reading  a  book  the  other  day  by 
Arnold  Bennett,  in  which  he  says,  "You 
have  all  the  time  there  is."  Every  single 
person  in  the  world,  says  Mr.  Bennett, 
has  twenty-four  hours  a  day,  no  more,  no 
less,  but  we  throw  much  of  it  away.  He  goes 
on  to  save  fifteen  minutes  here,  an  hour 
there,  and  in  the  end  saves  enough  time  for 
a  hard-working  busii.  :ssman  to  learn  all 
about  art  or  philosophy  or  whatever. 

There  is  no  doubt  that  time  is  the  most 
precious  commodity  in  the  world.  And  it 
keeps  running  along,  a  river  that  never 
pauses.  I  was  fascinated  by  Mr.  Bennett's 
idea  that  I  could  use  my  own  to  better  ad- 
vantage. I  would  like,  first  of  all,  to  reread 
all  of  Shakespeare,  carefully  savoring  every 
word.  And  to  learn  Spanish  thoroughly,  be- 
yond small  bits  like  the  General  going  to 
the  war  while  the  Queen  stays  home.  And 
lots  of  other  things. 

But  when  I  went  into  a  huddle  with  my 
days,  I  just  knew  Mr.  Bennett  had  never, 
never  been  a  housewife.  He  should  have 
had  a  postscript  by  Mrs.  Bennett  on  just 
how  she  worked  out  all  that  timesaving. 
Those  lovely  hours  left  over  from  not  read- 
ing the  news  on  the  commuting  train. 

What  would  Mr.  Bennett  do  if  he  had 
saved  up  two  days  of  time  and  the  relatives 
from  California  came  just  those  two  days? 
Or  if  he  sat  down  to  think  with  Plato  for  a 
lovely  hour  and  the  washing  machine  sud- 
denly began  to  flood  the  whole  kitchen? 

At  Stillmeadow,  no  amount  of  planning 
can  provide  for  Maeve's  jumping  the  ten- 
and-a-half-foot  fence  and  going  A.W.O.L. 
Or  Flyer  and  Saxon  suddenly  getting  em- 
broiled and  having  to  be  separated.  Or  the 
lawn  mower  dying  in  her  tracks  for  no  rea- 
son at  all.  I  ask  you,  Mr.  Bennett,  what  do 
you  do  when  the  bean  beetles  come  in  the 
night? 

I  fear  we  shall  muddle  along  at  Still- 
meadow,  unreconstructed.  But  when  seven 
are  coming  for  dinner,  and  the  pickles  must 
be  made,  and  the  dogs  all  need  brushing, 
and  the  phone  is  ringing  and  the  ironing 
lies  undone,  I  shall,  from  now  on,  stop  and 
say  firmly,  "I  have  all  the  time  there  is. 
Mr.  Bennett  says  so." 

This  is  the  month  of  National  Dog  Week, 
the  19th  to  the  25th,  and  I  would  like  to 
dash  out  to  Tulsa  for  the  big  celebration 


there.  I  generally  don't  care  much  for  all 
the  kinds  of  weeks  for  this  and  weeks  for 
that,  but  a  week  for  dogs  is  something  dif- 
ferent. The  organization  does  a  great  deal 
in  the  interests  of  dogs,  and  since  Flyer  and 
Buddy  are  Oklahoma  cockers,  I  feel  espe- 
cially pleased  that  all  the  events  will  be 
staged  right  in  Tulsa. 

Our  own  private  celebration  was  when 
Melody  won  her  CD.  degree  this  summer 
at  Longshore.  Any  kind  of  honor  you  can 
win  pales  into  a  dim  fog  compared  with  the 
feeling  you  have  when  your  first  little  black 
cocker  gets  her  degree,  after  qualifying  in 
three  shows.  That  day  was  a  driving-rain- 
and-cold-bleak-wind  kind  of  day,  and  we 
really  gave  up  hope,  because  Melody  hates 
to  get  wet  and  will  not  sit  down  on  damp 
grass,  and  the  show  was  outdoors,  of  course. 

The  ring  was  right  by  the  water,  too,  and 
little  boys  kept  throwing  pop  bottles  in  to 
make  loud  splashes  right  under  the  dogs' 
noses.  I  love  children  as  much  as  any 
mother,  but  the  children  who  hang  around 
outside  the  obedience  rings  at  a  dog  show 
and  whistle  and  catcall  and  turn  somer- 
saults ought  to  be  put  to  bed  and  the  door 
locked  until  the  show  is  over. 

We  sat  around  in  the  downpour  shiver- 
ing all  day  long.  The  breed  judging  went  on 
under  the  nice  dry  tent,  but  the  obedience 
dogs  had  to  hurdle  and  carry  the  dumb- 
bells and  sit  and  stay  right  in  the  rain  while 
the  handlers  sopped  the  water  from  their 
necks  as  best  they  could. 

It  is  true  that  a  lot  of  work  and  thought 
go  into  raising  a  perfect  specimen  of  the 
breed,  but  to  my  way  of  thinking  they  are 
nothing  compared  with  the  work  and  love 
and  thought  that  go  into  your  dog  and  you 
performing  the  obedience  tests  with  suc- 
cess. You  are  doing  it  together,  for  one 
thing,  and  it  represents  a  mutual  achieve- 
ment far  above  a  mere  conformation  of 
bones. 

Melody  looked  very  wet  with  her  black 
satin  coat  dripping  and  her  small  earnest 
nose  sopping.  Jill  looked  like  an  advertise- 
ment for  Maine  fishing  with  a  sou'wester 
blowing.  And  when  the  long  down  came, 
and  Melody  finally  did  lie  down  and  stay 
down,  my  teeth  were  knocking  about  and  my 
heart  exploding.        (Continued  on  Page  123) 
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He  gets  anew  crush! 
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Love  at  first  sniff!  Yes, 
Gro-Pup  is  a  tasty  blend  of 
23  wholesome  ingredients- 
contains  every  vitamin  and 
mineral  a  doggie's  known 
*^j  to  need.  Doggone  good— for 
^&  "go-and-get-it!"  And  only 
Gro-Pup  comes  in 
c-c-runchy  Ribbon  Form! 
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"Era  get  a  new  bargain! 


Compare!  Water  is  the 
biggest  single  ingredient 
in  canned  dog  foods— most 
are  70%  water-only  30% 
food  dry  weight.  It  takes 
nearly  5  1-lb.  cans  to  equal 
1  25-oz.  box  of  Gro-Pup. 
You  save  almost  half! 
Handier!  Needs  no  refrig- 
eration. (Made  in  Meal 
and  Pel-Etts,  too.) 


The  Biggest  Box  on  the  shelf 


SIX  MODELS :  Cocker  Spaniel  (shown).  Setter,  German  Shepherd, 
English  Bull,  Pointer,  Boston  Terrier.  Solid  metal,  bronze  finish. 
2-3"  high.  Modeled  from  champions.  Ornaments  or  paper  weights. 

For  each  statuette  ordered,  send  504  plus  the  diamonds  from  the  fronts  of 
s*!*!^<l*(?Wt>      2  Gro-Pup  packages.  State  the  model  or  models  wanted— include  your  name 
and  address.  Send  to  Kellogg  Co.,  Box  246,  Battle  Creek,  Mich. 
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BRAND-NEW   FRIGIDAIRE   DE  LUXE 


Big  Super-Freezer  Chesl  for  frozen 
• Is;  large,  convenient  food  compart- 
ment; full-width  Hydrator  for  fruits, 
vegetables.  Unique  Basket  -  Drawer 
for  eggs,  small  packaged  foods.  New 
design:  far  iu<ir<-  food  storage  space  in 
same-kitchen  -par,-.  Sizes: 7, 9, 1 1  cu.  ft. 


Here's  just  one  of  the  great 

NEW  FRIGIDAIRE  REFRIGERATORS! 

9  models  to  choose  from! 


|3?5: 


It's  only  natural  that  the  make  of  re- 
frigerator which  meets  the  needs  of 
the  most  people— should  be  the  refrig- 
erator bought  by  the  mo-t  people. 

\  ou"ll  see  h<  >w  true  this  i-  «  hen  you 
\  i-it  your  Frigidaire  Dealer.  For  you'll 
discover— not  one.  not  two,  but  three 
brand-new  Frigidaire  Refrigerators... 
nine  models  to  choose  from.  All  powered 
by  the  Meter-Miser,  simplest  cold-mak- 
ing mechanism  ever  built.  It's  evidence 
that  Frigidaire  recognizes  how  impor- 
tant it  is  for  every  family  to  have  the 
right  kind,  as  well  as  the  right  size,  of 
refrigerator. 


So  see  the  new  Frigidaire  Refriger- 
ators—see the  one  that's  just  right  for 
you.  "Right  for  you"  because  it  helps 
you  cook  your  own  way.  keep  house 
the  way  you  like,  store  food  the  way 
that'?  handiest  for  you! 

You're  twice  as   sure  with  two  great  names 

FRIGIDAIRE 

MADE    ONLY  BY 

General  Motors 


Find  your  Frigidaire  Dealer's  name  in  Classified  Phone  Direc- 
tory.  Or  write  Frigidaire,  Dayton   1,  Ohio.  Leaside  12,   Ont. 


Listen  to  Frigidaire,  "Han  Called  X."  Sunday  mghu.  See  neu, paper  for  lime  and  aation. 
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j  (Continued  from  Page  121) 

jl  h  en  the  judge  called  the  numbers  of  the 

| '  /ho  had  qualified,  and  Melody  and  Jill 

'ft  1  back  into  the  ring,  I  felt  that  life  had 

•J  nore  to  offer.  Melody,  however,  felt  it 

i  m]  t  had  chicken  sandwiches  and  ham  and 

kjtookies  to  offer  her. 

»lr  tember  is  a  lovely  month  except  for  one 

It  is  time  for  fall  clothes.  I  wish  I  were 

ind  of  woman  who  enjoyed  buying 

|i  s.  It  must  make  life  very  pleasant  to 

hopping  and  to  pick  out  the  right 

I  never  seem  to  have  a  complete  cos- 

:  of  any  kind.  There  is  always  a  catch  in 

i  iewhere.  Then,  too,  I  am  never  the  same 

|hree  weeks  in  succession.  Having,  at 

i  .1  cost,  lost  almost  thirty-odd  pounds,  I 

get  a  nice  suit.  Then  for  a  couple  of 

we  have  guests  and  I  happily  begin 

i  ig  meals  instead  of  crisp  lettuce  salads. 

|  ain  a  few  pounds.  I  buy  a  dress.  Spartan 

,  I  drop  off  some  more  pounds.  The 

is  too  long  now,  but  the  suit  just  looks 

I  iar.  Just  as   I   get  everything  fitted 

a  holiday  comes  up  and  there  I  go 

glazed  ham,  candied  sweet  potatoes  and 

-apple  pie. 

has  no  hat.  I  at  least  am  docile  in 
;,  but  she  maintains  her  independence 

I  y  cost.  She  goes  into  a  hat  shop,  casts  a 
|  despairing  glance  at  the  clumps  of  posies 

visps  of  gauze,  claps  a  concoction  on  her 
and  says  furiously,  "You  see!  I  look 
li  perfect  fool." 
Ilere's  a  dramatic  number,"  says  the 

rirl. 

I I  screws  herself  around,  peers  in  the  mir- 
l;roans.  "Fine  for  a  circus  performer," 
lays.  She  finally  settles  for  a  beret  in  a 
Ifent  color. 

I  ice  she  was  sold  down        ^^HMi 
■'iver  on  a  white  hat 
il  white  roses  and  pale 
fli  veiling  to  wear  to 
fl's  graduation.  She 


it  that  one  day,  look- 
fniserable,  and  I  have        MBHHMM 
i  it  since  at  odd  times. 
Iiever  wear  a  hat,  either,  except  for  things 
phurch  or  luncheons,  and  this  year  Maeve 

bunch  of  violets  off  my  best  one.  Some 
lie  hats  are  beautiful  to  look  at,  but  I 
|r  feel  at  ease  in  any  of  them.  I  feel  like  a 
it  peering  out  of  a  covert  somehow.  But 
dw  women  who  find  a  new  hat  will  make 
aver  for  them.  The  way  a  new  copper 
len  utensil  does  for  me,  or  a  piece  of  milk 

liis  is  the  month  for  last  canning  and 
ling,  making  the  last  pickles  and  pre- 
ss. It  is  a  fine  feeling  to  garner  the  good 
Ks  from  the  garden  and  know  you  are 
|ig  them  from  frost.  Then  you  have  the 
ition  of  comfortable  days  ahead  with 
<ed  freezer  and  shelves.  Every  basketful 
Vegetables  is  a  special  extra  gift  from 
are;  the  tomatoes  are  sweeter,  the  corn 
delicate,  the  lettuce  crisper  just  at  the 


opper  bowl  filled  with  shining  green  and 

et  peppers  is  a  good  decoration  for  a 

est  supper.  Purple  and  green  grapes  in 

lk-glass  compote  are  lovely.  I  like  to 

basket  of  tawny  corn,  Wine-purple  egg- 

t,  smoky  squash  and  scarlet  tomatoes 

he  pine  chest. 

_.iis  is  the  time  to  cut  goldenrod  for  dry- 

'tt  when  it  is  not  too  far  out.  The  red  velvet 

i  :scomb  or  princess  feather  can  be  cut, 

and  many  autumn  grasses.  Any  material 

e  dried  should  be  cut  before  it  is  too  far 

loom,  and  dried  in  a  cool,  dark  place.  We 

I  the  bunches  in  the  woodshed. 

he  wild  asters  are  out  along  the  country 

:es,    and   with   the   goldenrod   make   a 

ple-and-gold  path  for  autumn.  Except  for 

el  time,  the  countryside  is  more  beautiful 

wild  flowers  than  at  any  other  season  in 

ecticut.  The  asters  are  two  shades,  a 

k  cate  amethyst  and  a  rich  royal  purple. 

1   n  there  are  white,  smaller  varieties. 

he  swamp  begins  to  flame  with  red  maple 

our  own  overshadowing  maples  burn  into 

gold.  Nobody  can  ever  explain  to  me  just 

'  the  colors  are  the  way  they  are,  nor  why 

/  are  never  twice  the  same.  Every  autumn 

new  glory,  and  a  different  color  harmony. 


^L  Hope  is  generally  a  wrong 
^  guide,  though  it  is  very 
good  company  by  the  way. 

—LORD  HALIFAX. 


Starting  to  school  is  a  time  that  evokes 
memories  in  everyone.  Exciting,  breathless 
moment  of  finding  your  seat  in  assembly  at 
high  school  is  really  next  to  your  best  beau ! 
The  first  day  the  little  children  go  off  with  a 
new  red  pencil  box  as  a  treat.  I  don't  think 
anything  is  much  more  important  as  a  gift 
than  a  new  pencil  box.  The  slim,  elegant 
pencils,  the  little  gooey  rubber  eraser,  the 
tiny  sharpener  and  maybe  a  small  ruler,  and 
all  this  in  a  partitioned  box  with  a  snap  cover ! 

Jumping  rapidly  ahead,  in  the  easy  way 
memory  can,  there  is  the  college  campus,  the 
football  team  loping  importantly  by,  the 
band  practicing,  and  the  dormitory  full  of 
squealing  girls.  I  never  could  squeal,  but  I 
could  listen  to  the  squealers.  Exciting  days ! 

Then  there  is  the  other  side  of  the  picture. 
Seeing  your  own  children  trudge  away, 
stomachs  out  the  way  children  walk,  pigtails 
or  short  curls  swaying  in  the  breeze.  The 
empty  house,  no  sound,  and  a  sensation  that 
life  is  moving  along  too  fast. 

Or,  if  you  are  lucky  enough  to  be  a  college 
teacher,  the  row  of  new  faces  in  the  seats,  the 
smell  of  new  pieces  of  chalk,  the  long  sunlight 
on  the  campus,  the  reassuring  sense  of  youth 
learning  still,  in  this  age  and  any  age.  It  is  a 
lot  easier  to  have  faith  in  tomorrow's  world  if 
you  look  at  the  students. 

Ihe  radio  is  always  giving  awards  to  spe- 
cial people.  Monthly  awards,  weekly,  even 
daily.  Prizes  or  a  box  of  coffee  or  cigarettes. 
It  is  a  nice  idea,  and  I  would  like  to  do  an 
award  of  the  month  myself.  I  would  give  it  to 
Laurence  Olivier  for  the  recording  of  Henry 
V.  We  were  over  at  Fay  and  Andy's  for  sup- 
per the  other  night  and  Fay  had  an  album 
and  we  sat  in  the  kitchen 
by  the  old  black  glowing 
range  while  we  heard  the 
immortal  lines  and  the 
superb  music  which  inter- 
prets the  whole  of  the  play 
and  the  whole  of  England 
■■■■■■■m      too.  The  battle  music  made 
cold   shivers  run  up  my 
spine,  and  the  poetry  was  more  splendid 
than  the  sound  of  the  trumpets. 

Sir  Laurence  Olivier  may  be  a  contempo- 
rary man,  but  I  am  inclined  to  believe  he  is 
really  the  reincarnation  of — well,  not  Will 
himself,  but  maybe  Kit  Marlowe  or  Burbage. 
We  are  very  fortunate  to  live  in  a  time 
when  Shakespeare  has  come  again,  on  the 
stage  and  in  the  movies,  with  a  few  great 
men  to  give  him  his  due  again.  That's  a  nice 
thing  to  balance  against  the  price  of  butter. 
And  singing  commercials  on  the  radio. 

There  are  still  hot  days  in  September,  so 
we  have  salad  platters  and  cool  desserts.  As 
long  as  the  cucumbers  and  tomatoes  hold 
out,  meals  are  no  problem.  And  when  the 
night  is  cool,  stuffed  baked  new  acorn  squash 
is  elegant.  I  like  it  stuffed  with  sausage,  but 
with  baby  Lima  beans,  or  corn  and  green 
pepper,  it  is  equally  good. 

I  converted  a  fried  chicken  to  a  new  dish 
yesterday  when  it  was  too  warm  to  enjoy  fry- 
ing anything.  I  browned  a  clove  of  garlic  in 
salad  oil,  added  the  chicken,  cut  in  pieces  and 
dusted  with  seasoned  flour  (I  like  the  new 
flavored  herb  salt).  When  the  chicken  began 
to  brown,  I  dumped  in  a  can  of  spicy  to- 
mato sauce,  added  some  hot  water  and  sim- 
mered the  whole,  covered,  about  twenty-five 
minutes.  Then  I  turned  in  a  couple  of  cups  of 
mixed  vegetables  (a  can  of  assorted  vege- 
tables or  frozen  mixed  would  be  as  good)  and 
simmered  ten  minutes  more  over  a  very  low 
heat.  I  did  the  rice  in  the  pressure  cooker,  and 
the  whole  made  a  good  dinner  with  a  green 
salad,  and  ice  cream  for  dessert. 

Late  afternoon  is  wonderful  in  September. 
The  slanting  sun  illumines  the  flame  and  gold 
of  the  leaves,  the  lawn  is  cool  with  shadows, 
and  the  blue  air  over  the  hills  is  faintly 
smoky. 

Honey  goes  down  to  the  brook  with  me. 
Esme  is  talking  Siamese  to  a  frog  in  the  reeds. 
There  is  a  pure,  clear  look  over  the  whole 
world.  The  brook  water  is  amber  and  crystal 
cold.  It  flows  on  and  vanishes  under  the 
bridge  by  George's  barn.  Flows  like  time 
passing,  but  I  do  not  worry  about  that  now. 
Not  with  Honey  dipping  her  nose  in  to  drink. 
Not  in  September !  the  end 
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6  Qt.  "Hostess"  Model  .  .  $14.95 
*4V2  Qt.  "Chef  Model  .  .  13.95 
4  Vi  Qt.  "Hostess"  Model  .  12.95 
2 '/2  Qt.  "Hostess"  Model  .  9.95 
"Hostess"  Ta ble  Service  Cover      1 .00 

Prices  Slightly  Higher  in  West 
includes  Non-Pressure  Cooking  Coyer, 

EKCO    PRODUCTS    COMPANY 
CHICAGO   39,  ILLINOIS 


There  are  no  complicated  gadgets  with  EKCO 
...  no  fear  of  accidents.  So  easy  to  use  it's 
guaranteed  safest  and  simplest  of  any  pres- 
sure cooker  on  the  market.  Take  advantage  of 
EKCO'S  10-day  money-back  offer  and  con- 
vince yourself.  Sold  at  department,  hardware, 
appliance  stores,  everywhere. 

EKCO    SAFEST    BECAUSE... 

Triple-guarded  valve  keeps  liquids  from  spurting 
up  or  out.  "Inside-Grip"  lid  locks  tight  under 
slightest  steam  pressure.  Gentle  hissing  means 
"correct  pressure" ...  loud  hissing  warns  "too 
much  pressure." 

EKCO   SIMPLEST  BECAUSE... 

There's  nothing  to  watch.  Gauge  is  built  into  the 
lid ...  nothing  to  lose,  drop  or  break.  No  gadgets 
to  fool  with.  Can  be  used  blindfolded.  Just  push 
.  .  .  turn  .  .  .  tilt  .  .  .  lift  .  .  .  your  EKCO  is  open. 
Easiest  to  store. 
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PRESSURE 
COOKER 


ANOTHER   GREAT   PRODUCT 
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WW    REVIVAL 


//  here  once  the  old  sink  sagged  (above)  a  handsome 
cupboard  now  houses  kitchen  silver,  linen  and  trays.  Bench, 
tabic  and  chairs  provide  a  convenient  and  delightful  "place 
to  eaC  (below)  where  once  the  giant  refrigerator  loomed. 
Holiday  memories  set  the  theme  for  the  Guatemalan  colors. 


BY    GLADYS    TAKER 

JOURNAL  readers  know  Elizabeth  Dunn  as  the  creator  of 
one  of  their  favorite  characters  in  fiction — that  young, 
charming,  lively  wife  and  mother,  Candy.  That  the  author 
of  Candy  also  had  kitchen  troubles  may  be  a  surprise,  but 
it  should  be  no  surprise  that  she  could  describe  them  vividly. 

"The  Dunns,"  she  wrote,  "have  a  kitchen  so  horrible  that  it's  fas- 
cinating. People  come  out  and  look  at  it  and  go  into  a  sort  of  hypnotic 
trance.  It's  a  disgrace;  and  to  add  to  its  squalor,  the  floor  has  begun  to 
sink  through  itself,  probably  from  sheer  embarrassment.  Finally,  last 
month,  we  faced  the  floor  situation  squarely,  and  called  in  our  local 
contractor,  who  looked  around  him  and  was  brought  to  some  time 
later  with  burnt  feathers.  When  he  could  speak  again,  he  suggested 
that  we  leave  the  whole  matter  in  his  hands.  H«  said  he  considered  it  a 
challenge.  This  sounded  fine — but  after  considering  the  suggestions  he 
has  submitted  to  us,  we  begin  to  doubt  bis  ability  as  a  kitchen  designer. 
We  agree  with  him  that  if  we  have  to  refloor,  we'd  better  construct  a 
first-class  kitchen.  But  we  don't  seem  to  agree  with  him  on  what  a  first- 
class  kitchen  is.  Nor  do  any  of  our  friends.  Is  there  the  slightest  hope 
of  getting  advice  from  the  Journal's  kitchen  planners  on  our  problem  ?" 
The  Journal  accepted  the  challenge.  Many  nice  old  houses  have 
kitchens  like  this,  but  seldom  quite  as  (Continued  on  Page  142) 


"Our  'before'  kitchen  combined 
the  best  features  of  a  cold-water  tene- 
ment and  a  peasant's  hut.  Dungeon 
dark,  it  had  only  one  fair-sized  window 
and  one  small  slit,  ceiling  high,  in  the 
north  wall.  At  one  end  of  the  room  the 
sink,  an  early  Duncan  Phyfe  model 
with  original  wooden  drainboards.  At 
the  opposite  end,  a  good  fifteen  feet 
away,  the  electric  range  in  need  of  re- 
pair and  a  retired  black  iron  stove,  circa 
1620,  for  which  we  were  very  grateful 
since  there  was  no  other  counter  or 
work  space  in  the  whole  kitchen  nor  any 
cupl>oard  or  cabinet,  not  even  a  shelf 
except  one  we  put  in.  The  old  black 
stove  did  everything  but  what  it  was  in- 
tended for. 

"Our  final  piece  of  equipment  was  a 
gigantic  refrigerator  of  the  Ming  dy- 
nasty, which  was  run  by  magic  and  a 
small  donkey  engine  in  the  cellar.  This 
engine  fainted  dead  away  every  6  weeks; 
it  cost  $56  to  revive  it.  The  floors,  pro- 
nounced possible  but  dangerous  by  our 
carpenter,  were  alum  I  to  fall  through. 
Al>ove  and  around  all  this  medieval 
splendor  pipes,  thousands  of  pipes,  ran 
hysterically  in  all  directions,  no  one 
knew  where  or  why,  least  of  all  the 
plumber. 

"Asking  me  what  kind  of  kitchen  I 
wanted  was  like  asking  the  inmate  of  a 
dungeon  how  he'd  like  to  have  it  dec- 
orated. I  knew  I  wanted  it  clean,  light 
and  efficient  above  all,  but  at  the  same 
time  I  wanted  to  have  it  as  gay  and 
glamorous  as  Guatemala.  Anyone  who 
could  achieve  such  a  transformation 
belongs  in  the  genius  bracket." 


A  b  T  E  It  ^ 


Completely  rejuvenated,  the  new  Dunn  kitchen  emerged  from  the 
old:  ivork  area  i_- shaped  noiv,  refrigerator  at  one  end,  range  at  the  other. 
Between  them,  a  generous  double-bowled  sink  with  double  drainboards; 
roomy  metal  cabinets;  counter  worktable  with  storage  space  below.  New 
ivindoivs  for  old  let  in  more  light  by  day;  lights  flush  with  the  lower 
ceiling  flood  ivork  areas  by  night.  The  linoleum-covered  floor  is  new — 
and  level!  Passageways  to  pantry,  hall  and  laundry  are  free  and  clear. 


PANTRY  AND 
DINING   ROOM 
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Now  Floor  Cleanings  Easy... 


■  ( ( 


WAX  AS  YOU  CLEAN 

with 

Bruce  Floor  Cleaner 

and  the  Bruce  Doozit 


\ 


I  Pour  a  small  amount  of  wax- 
rich  Bruce  Floor  Cleaner  on  your 
wood  floor  or  linoleum.  Then  use 
the  Doozit  with  its  magic  Pad  to 
loosen  dirt,  erase  spots  and  marks 


JL  Drop  a  cloth  under  the  Doozit 
Pod  and  wipe  up  dirt,  leaving  the 
floor  surface  thoroughly  clean, 
ready  for  polishing. 


ist  these  three  easy  steps,  that's 
I  there  is  to  complete  floor  heauty 
re  when  you  use  the  modern 
race  method— standing  up.  No 
ore  sore  knees,  no  more  tired 
ickaches — no  harmful  water  and 
rong  soaps  to  destroy  the  beauty 


3RUCE 


Replace  the  moist  Doozit  Pad 
with  a  dry  one,  then  polish.  The 
non-slip  wax  film  left  by  Bruce 
Floor  Cleaner  polishes  quickly. 


and  lifetime  of  your  floors.  You  can 
get  Bruce  Floor  Products  at  stores 
everywhere.  The  Bruce  Doozit 
costs  only  81.89.  Long-wearing, 
easily  replaceable  Pads  are  19c 
each.  Bruce  Floor  Cleaner,  68c  qt., 
slightly  higher  in   the  Far  West. 


Bruc*  Tuf- 
lutlr*  Wax 


WKIMHX.  PRESENT 

(Continued  from  Page  55) 


now.  and  had  a  job  in  the  Middle  West,  some 
kind  of  writing  job  on  a  magazine.  She 
doing  quite  well  at  it.  Sandra  was  very 
beautiful  and  very  smart  and  had  a  lovely 
figure  and  needed  a  great  many  clothes. 

Cathy  ate  her  egg  and  felt  funny.  Not  be- 
cause of  the  egg,  but  because  she  had  a 
strange  feeling  that  something  was  going  to 
happen.  Something  very  big  and  important. 
It  did  too.   Right  away. 

Her  mother  read  the  letter  as  if  her  eyes 
part  of  the  paper,  and  her  mouth  opened 
just  a  little — it  could  be  a  very  pretty 
mouth— and  she  turned  the  pages  quickly, 
almost  frantically.  Then  she  began  to  smile, 
more  and  more,  until  suddenly  she  put  the 
letter  down  and  looked  at  her  husband,  and 
Cathy  had  never  seen  her  face  so  bright,  so 
very  happy,  so  alive  and  alert.  Not  for  a 
long  time. 

'"Jim,"  she  said,  "Jim,  she's  going  to  be 
married.   Sandra's  going  to  be  married." 

He  got  up  quickly,  reaching  for  the  letter. 
"She  is?"  he  said.  "To  whom?"  He  was 
very  tall  and  he  still  moved  quickly,  like  an 
athlete.  Her  mother  held  the  letter  back. 

"  I  haven't  finished 


The 


irni 


not   the  important  thing. 

thing  " 

Cathy  got  up  then.  She  went  upst 
change  her  clothes  for  school.  That 
get  out  of  the  room.   She  knew  wh 
coming.  Only  this  time  it  would  be 
Much  bigger.  She  could  see  the  look  < 
over  her  mother's  face,  starting  at  heJ 
and   going   down   through   her   tighl 
mouth  and  tensing  her  all  over.  Thatj 
ment  look.  That  "there  are  certain 
that  you  hare  to  do"  look.  That  "we'lD 
to  find  the  money — somehow"  look, 
knew  that. 

She  closed  her  door,  but  she  could  still 
the  voices  coming  up  the  stairs,  her  moj 
high  and  getting  higher,  her  father's  loy 
stubborn  and,  again,  a  little  helpless, 
she  heard  the  front  door  close,  loud, 
straining  cough  and  grind  of  her  father  I 
car  and  the  rattle  as  it  caught  and  weq 
out  over  the  hole  in  the  driveway, 
everything  was  quiet.  And  she  was 

This  was  bigger  than  anything  elsej 
had  been.  This  was  Sandra  getting  : 

This  was  really 


•     •••••••• 
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No  hand  can  hold  the  autumn  back; 

There  is  an  end  to  summer. 
A  gracious  heart  acquires  the  knack 

Of  welcome  to  newcomer; 

But  my  heart  clings  persistently 
Unto  the  summer  season — 

And  finds  in  every  turncoat  tree 
The  flagrant  proof  of  treason! 

•     *••••••• 


it  yet,"  she  said. 
"To" — she  glanced 
at  the  page  again— 
"a  man  named  Mait- 
land.  Tim  Maitland. 
She  met  him  only  a 
few  weeks  ago."  She 
readsome  more."  He's 
a  lawyer,"  she  said, 
not  looking  up,  "a 
young  lawyer.  Just 
starting.  Very,  San 
says,  very  brilliant. 
She  would,  of  course. 
And — and  from  a 
very  good  family.  A 
very  old  family." 

Her  father  growled. 
"  Never  mind  his  fam- 
ily," he  said.  It  al- 
ways annoyed  him, 
talking  about  the  im- 
portance of  families. 
He  got  part  of  the  letter  to  read  himself. 

"She  wants  to  be  married  here,  natu- 
rally," her  mother  went  on,  "in  June,  prob- 
ablv.  She  wants  a  big  wedding.  With  every- 
thing. Of  course  she  wants  a  big  wedding." 
Her  mother  got  up.  Her  face  was  flushed 
bright  and  her  eyes  sparkled  keen  and  ex- 
cited and  she  made  quick  motions  with  her 
hands,  planning  things.  She  had  very  lovely, 
very  dainty  hands,  and  her  hair  was  blond 
like  Sandra's.  "We  could  have  the  reception 
at  the  country  club" — she  was  thinking  out 
loud — "and  a  good  orchestra,  a  really  good 
one,  and  the  bridesmaids'  dresses  from 
Kent's,  and  the  wedding  party  could  stay 
here,  most  of  them.  Except  that  she  will 
want  a  lot  of  bridesmaids,  really  a  lot  of 
them.  We'll  have  to  have  a  new  rug  for  the 
hall.  And  perhaps " 

Her  father  was  still  reading  the  letter.  He 
seemed  to  be  searching  for  something  in  it. 
Something  that  he  did  not  see.  Not  right 
off.  "  I  hope  he's  a  good  guy,"  he  said  finally, 
to  himself,  and  her  mother  went  on: 

"We'll  have  to  reserve  the  club — and 
about  the  invitations.  Jim,  will  you  call  the 
club  today,  from  your  office?  Will  you  be 
sure?" 

X1ER  father  was  just  standing  there.  Cathy 
guessed  he  heard  all  right,  but  he  didn't  say 
anything.  Not  for  a  minute.  He  had  on  his 
gray  suit  and  it  was  a  nice  suit,  but  he  had 
had  it  for  a  long  time.  A  very  long  time. 

"Will  you,  Jim?"  her  mother  prodded 
again,  and  her  father  straightened  abruptly. 

"Look,"  he  said,  and  there  was  just  that 
tinge  of  helplessness  in  his  voice,  that  de- 
fensive helpless  tinge,  but  a  stubbornness 
still  behind  it  all,  "look,  take  it  easy,  will 
you?  How  can  we  throw  any  colossal  wed- 
ding? How  can  we  possibly  do  it?  A  nice 
one,  sure.  With  a  reception  here  in  the 
garden  maybe,   but Anyway,   that's 


MANNA  SOLI  M 


climax.    She 
that,  somehow. 
put    on    the 
reversible    that 
been  Sandra's  tA 
years  ago.  and 
on    down    the 
stairs  as  quietly  as1 
could,    because 
did  not  want  to 
her  mother  now. 
got    her    bicycle 
the  shed  and  ped 
out  through  the  H 
lane.    It  was  a  li 
longer    through 
back  lane,  but  it 
past  the  old  stable 
Pandora   would 
her  head  out 
window    and 
whinny  softly  as 
as  Cathy,  rode 
Pandora  was  Cathy's  mare,  and  she 
six  years  old  and  a  chestnut  and  very  lov 
She  was  more  than  just  Cathy's  mare, 
was  everything.  She  was  Cathy's  world 
cause  she  belonged  to  Cathy,  just  to  her, 
had  not  been  handed  down.  And  beca 
Cathy  took  care  of  her,  all  the  care  of 
and  had  for  three  years,  and  loved  her  wi 
feeling  so  deep  that  it  made  her  cry 
times.  And  because  they  talked  to 
other  and  no  one,  no  one  else  in  the  wbi 
knew  what  they  said  to  each  other  in  the  I 
fields  or  in  the  woods  or  when  Pan  stopp 
and  gazed  far  down  across  the  long  hills  a 
Cathy  leaned  her  face  against  the  man 
sleek  neck  and  kept  it  there.   Pandora  w 
the  only  thing  that  Cathy  had  ever  ha 
really,  that  was  hers.  Pandora  was  her  Hi 
She  pedaled  on  through  the  grassy  r<x 
now,  and  thought  about  Sandra  and  £ 
wedding  and  the  look  that  had  been  on  b 
mother's  face  when  her  father  had  asl 
how  they  could  do  the  big  wedding- 
understood,  perhaps,  a  little,  that  look  e 
her  mother's  face.  She,  Cathy,  had  felt  th.  ^ 
way — probably  it  was  the  same  way — whef 
the  judge  in  a  small  show  had  given  the  ril  ' 
bons  to  other  horses  and  had  left  Pandoi 
out.   Maybe  that  was  the  way  her  motto 
felt. 

Her  mother  had  been  brought  up  in  th 
big  place  on  the  hill  that  was  all  cut  up  int 
small  building  lots  now.  There  had  nevt 
been  any  trouble  about  doing  things  in  thos 
days,  about  money.  You  just  told  someon 
and  it  was  done.  Cathy  had  heard  about  i 
often  enough.  And  then  her  mother  had  mat 
ried  her  father,  and  he  had  been  quite  a  catci 
then,  very  glamorous  because  he  was  a  bi 
man  at. college  and  very  handsome.  At  firs 
everything  had  been  fine  and  easy  and 
father  had  had  good  jobs.  And  then  .  . 
was  not  so  easy. 

(Continued  on  Page  128) 
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ASEBOARD    RADIANT    HEATING 


New  freedom  in  interior  design — plus  sun-like  radiant  warmth — are 
yours  with  the  new  Baseboard  Radiant  Panels  by  American -Standard. 
These  panels  are  only  8"  high,  replace  baseboard,  and  can  he  painted 
to  match  wood   trim.   Note  their  use  at  steps  and  around  solarium. 


RADIATOR     HEATING 


This  Severn  Oil  Boiler  is  hut  one  of  many  American-Standard 
units  designed  for  radiator  heating  with  steam,  vapor  or  hoi 
water.  And  for  use  with  this  equipment,  you  get  a  wide  choice 
ol  baseboard  radiant  panels,  radiator- and  convectors  in  attrac- 
tive, modern  styles —  all  by  American-Standard.  (In  washroom, 
Compact  Water  Closel  and  Comrade  Lavatory.) 
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died  Wyandotte.  Its  beauty,  compactness  and  efficiency  typify 
the  complete  line  of  Winter  Air  Conditioners  and  Warm  Air 
Furnaces  offered  by  American-Standard  and  approved  by  our 
Institute  ol  Healing  and  Plumbing  Research.  (In  laundry, 
Alden  Laundry  Tray  and    \eronel   Home  Ventilator.) 
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LOOK    FOR    THIS 


Do  YOU  want  radiator  heating?  Warm  air 
heating?  Winter  air  conditioning?  Would 
you  prefer  coal,  gas  or  oil?  Whichever  you 
need  for  your  home,  you'll  find  the  right  answer 
in  American-Standard. 

No  other  name  guides  you  to  such  a  wide 
selection  of  heating  equipment.  No  other  name 
assures   you  such  dependable  performance  at 


MARK    OF    MERIT 


American -^tattdard 


continued  low  fuel  costs.  Look  for  it — and  the 
Mark  of  Merit  —  when  you  buy. 

COLORFUL  HOME  BOOK  describes  Imerica's  toplineoj 
ing  equipment  and  plumbing  fixtures  the  finest  yetthej 
cost  no  more.  Sold  through  selected  Wholesale  Distributors 
to  your  Heating  and  Plumbing  Contractor.  Convenient  time 
payments  for  remodeling .  It  rite  to  American  Radiator  & 
Standard  Sanitary  Corp.,   Dept.  L89,   Pittsburgh  30,  Pa. 


-  so  easy  with  this 


"Automatic 

oven  timer  gives 
complete  control 
over  cooking  results 
even  when  you're 
away." 


"Top  burners  give  any  degree  of  heat 
you  want,  protect  vitamins, 
minerals,  save  gas,  speed  cooking." 


Entirely  new  and  different 
cookbook.  Recipes  tested 
and  timed  by  Jean  Matti- 
more,  shown  at  her  new 
Caloric — America's  easiest 
range  to  keep  clean. 

"COOKING  BY  THE  CLOCK" 

by  Jean  and  Clarke  Mottimore 
a'  all  book  stores. 


"Porcelain  broiler  is  completely 
removable  for  easy  cleaning,  has 
extra-deep  smokeless  pan  and  rack." 


All  the  Features  you  want— AND  MORE 

Flavor-Saver  Dual  Burners  *  Veri-Clean  Broiler  *  Observador 
Dven  *  Hold-Heat  Door  Seals  *  Balanced-Action  Door  Spring 
*  One-Piece  Porcelain  Burner  Box  *  One-Piece  Porcelain  Front 
Frame  *  Porcelain  Fluorescent  Light  *  Hi-Lo  Porcelain  Broiler 
"an  &  Rack  (Pat.  Pend.)  *  All  Burners  Guaranteed  for  Life. 
■I'ove  Corporation,    Widener   Building,   Philadelphia    7,   Pa. 


(']'  Features  available  in 
every  model.  Specially 
engineered  models  for 
LP-Gas  users  beyond  city 
mains.  Dealers  listed  un- 
der CALORIC  in  Classi- 
fied Telephone  Directory, 
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(Continued  from  Page  l-'>) 
Her  mother's  family  had  died  and  there 
was  not,  it  had  appeared,  so  much  money 
after  all— very  little,  in  fact.  The  depression 
had  come  along,  one  of  them,  and  her  father's 
jobs  had  gotten  smaller  and  less  important. 
That  was  when  the  things  had  started,  the 
unpleasant  things.  Cathy  had  heard  that, 
too,  through  doors  that  were  supposed  to  be 
closed. 

It  was  not  that  her  father  was  any  failure. 
He  did  well  enough,  as  well  as  he  could.  She 
knew  that  loyally.  Well  enough  so  that  they 
had  the  old  house  in  the  country,  and  two 
cars  usually,  although  they  were  pretty 
ancient  and  battered,  and  the  other  things 
like  belonging  to  the  country  club,  and  it 
could  have  been  fun,  really.  It  would  have 
been  fun,  except  for  her  mother. 

It  was  not  her  mother's  fault,  in  the  be- 
ginning. Cathy  could  see  that.  She  had  been 
brought  up  that  way  and  she  just  could  not 
get  over  doing  things  easily  and  automati- 
cally and  without  thinking  about  them  and 
planning  and  saving.  Things  like  charging 
clothes  that  she  happened  to  like,  and  travel- 
ing when  she  decided  to,  and  buying  new 
furniture  and  giving  big  teas  and  parties. 
Things  that  she  had  always  done  just  be- 
cause she  wanted  to.  It  irked  her  not  to  be 
able  to,  and  especially  to  see  other  people, 
people  who  had  made  their  money  more  re- 
cently, doing  those  things  all  around  her. 
Things  that  were  her  right,  she  felt,  her  born 
privilege. 

Cathy  did  not  worry  much  about  those 
things.  She  was  happy  enough  with  her 
horse  and  the  long  summer  to  play  in,  and 
the  things  to  do  in  the  country.  Except  that, 
sometimes,  it  made  things  at  home  unpleas- 
ant. Uncomfortable.  And  now,  Sandra's 
wedding.  That  was  really  going  to  be  un- 
pleasant. She  could  tell  that. 

She  had  her  ride  late  that  afternoon,  and 
it  should  have  been  fun,  with  spring  coming 
out  soft  warm,  the  woods  open  without 
leaves  as  yet,  so  that  you  could  see  for  great 
stirring  miles,  and  the  little  mare  dancing, 
playing  with  the  bit,  cavorting.  But  it  wasn't 
quite  fun.  There  was  the  evening  ahead  and 
the  things  that  might  be  done,  might  be  said. 
They  came  around  you  in  a  cold,  depressing 
blanket. 

Nothing  was  said  at  dinner.  But  there 
was  that  feeling.  The  feeling  of  her  father 
eating  with  his  head  down,  his  great  shoul- 
ders hunched.  Her  mother  very  straight, 
very  poised  and  watchfully  controlled.  After 
dinner,  when  she  had  helped  with  the  dishes, 
she  went  on  up  to  do  her  homework.  And 
then,  waiting,  she  heard  the  voices. 

At  first  they  were  just  a  low,  then  rising, 
blur  behind  closed  doors,  and  she  tried  to 
concentrate  on  the  lesson  before  her.  And 
then  there  was  one  word,  just  one,  that  she 
thought  she  heard  and  her  heart  gave  a  great 
leap  so  that  the  breath  came  quick  and  sharp 
through  her  nostrils,  and  she  had  to  hear. 
She  had  to  be  sure.  She  crept  to  the  stairs 
and  down.  Just  a  few  steps. 

"There  are  ways — things  like  that  that 
can  be  done,  Jim,"  she  heard  her  mother 
say.  "And  that  you  know  can  be  done. 
I  don't  like  to  do  them  either,  but  this 
is  the  most  important  thing  in  Sandra's 
life — the  biggest  thing — the  thing  that  she 
will  look  back  on  and  remember  all  the  rest 
of  her  years.  And  it  must  be  perfect.  It  must 
be  something  that  will  carry  her  through— 
the  thought  of  it — everything  perfect." 

And  then  her  father's  voice.  "It  will  carry 
her  through  better,"  he  said,  "if  it's  the  kind 
of  wedding  she  ought  to  have:  simple  and 
straight  and  the  kind  of  thing  we  ought  to 
do — the  kind  of  J.hing  we  can  afford,  and  not 
be  reaching  for,  trying  all  the  time.  If  she's 
any  good  she'll  want  it  that  way.  So  will 
you."  And  her  mother  going  on  again  about 
what  must  be  done,  and  what  her  family  had 
done  always,  and  what  was  expected  of  them 
and  how  they  couldn't  let  Sandra  down. 

"I'll  give  up  things,"  her  mother  said. 
"I'll  give  up  the  car  and  any  new  clothes, 
afterward,  and  we  can  resign  from  the  club. 
We  can  cut  and  scrape  and  pare.  I'll  do  my 
part."  She  paused  for  a  second.  Then,  "And 
Cathy  must  do  hers  too."   There  was  a 
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Glider  trailer  coaches  offer 
you  everything  you  would 
want  in  a  home  of  your 
own— plus  mobility.  Every 
room  is  equipped  with  the 
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2-way  polishing  cloth 
saves  you 
hours  of 
work 


ASK  FOR 


GENUINE 


Outer 
1  protects  I 
your  handl 
Gives  the 
lustrous 
polish. 


SILVENA 

POLISHING  CLOTH 

Only  50c-at  better  houseware  and  department 
stores  everywhere. 


famous     ^KlT^.^  household  cleaning  cloths. 
Since  1892,  John  Ritzenthaler,  New  York  13,  N.  V. 


MATERNITY  DRESSES  "OT 

1  Smart,  youthful  styles  tor  Morning,  Street  or   *?"MlOfi|   I 
Afternoon.  Also  Maternity  Corsets  &  Lingerie.  *   I 
CRAWFORD'S, Dipt.  A.  729  Bait,  kit.,  Kansas  City,  Mo.  f 
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Home  and  Garden  Gloves 

New  elastic  knit-lining  comfort! 

ou  love  their  soft  flexibility- tough  liquid- 
oof  DuPont  neoprene  lined  with  two- 
ay-stretch  knit  fabric,  moisture  absorbent, 
omfort  in  hottest  dishwater,  easy  off  when 
lone  or  doorbell  rings.  Short  curved  fingers 
r  snug  fit,  non-slip  finish  holds  slippery 
ings  as  if  dry.  For  all  hand-harming  jobs 

house  and  garden.  Keep  your  hands  lovely 
ith  cxtra-easy-to-wcar  Bluettes-buy  them 

your  drug,  hardware,  paint  or  depart- 
ent  store.  (Note:  Men  like  them, too!) 

e  Pioneer  Rubber  Company, 


silence  and  Cathy  froze,  froze  solid  on  the 
stairs.  Knowing. 

Her  father's  voice  cut  in.  "I  won't  have 
it,"  he  said.  "I  won't  ask  her  to  give  up  her 
horse.  I  bought  her  that  three  years  ago, 
and  it's  all  she's  had,  really,  of  her  own.  She's 
worn  San's  clothes  that  you've  saved  for 
years,  and  ridden  San's  old  bicycle,  and 
stayed  at  home  from  camp  so  that  San  could 
have  money.  I  won't  ask  her  to  do  this.  I 
simply  won't.  She  loves  that  horse,  you  know 
she  does.   I  won't  allow  you " 

And  Cathy  turned  and  crept  on  up  the 
stairs  and  into  her  room,  schoolwork  for- 
gotten now,  everything  forgotten  except  this 
terrible  shock,  this  thing  that  couldn't  be. 
That  wouldn't  be.  She  wouldn't  give  up  Pan. 
Pan.  Not  Pan.  Not  Pan  who  was  just 
everything  and  the  reason  for  a  glad  morn- 
ing and  the  last  thing  for  a  good  night,  and 
the  one  she  could  talk  to  and  plan  things 
with  and  care  for.  No,  not  Pan.  And  it  was 
too  terrible  and  she  lay  there,  crying  in  great 
sobs,  trying  not  to  cry,  trying  to  believe  that 
she  had  not  heard  and  that  it  was  only  a 
dream.  Only  ...  it  wasn't  a  dream.  It 
was  true. 

Because  she  knew  her  mother's  voice.  Her 
voice  and  the  way  she  got  things  done.  The 
way  that  started  easily  at  first,  and  then 
urging,  urging,  crying  perhaps  just  a  little 
because  you  did  not  understand,  urging 
always  until — well,  until  you  gave  in,  caved 
in.  She  had  seen  her  father  cave  in  that  way. 
More  often  now,  of  recent  months  and  years, 
because,  she  guessed,  he  was  tired.  Too  tired 
to  argue  any  more.  He  would  be  too  tired 
this  time  too.  She  knew  that.  Pandora  was 
gone.  She  realized  that  suddenly,  Cathy  did. 


^  The  wise  woman  doesn't  tell 
^  what  she  does,  but  never  does 
what  cannot  he  told. 

—CHINESE  PROVERB. 


Pandora  was  gone.  And  she  sat  up  in  bed 
and  her  sobs  were  dry  now  and  caught  in  her 
throat  and  Pandora  was  gone. 

She  could  think  about  it  after  a  while. 
After  the  house  was  still  and  dark,  and  she 
could  see  the  moon  creep  up  and  shadow  the 
great  and  silent  outdoors.  She  thought 
about  it  sitting  at  the  window,  and  perhaps 
it  was  the  thing  to  do.  Perhaps  it  was  right, 
giving  her  up.  Perhaps  it  would  mean  all 
that  to  Sandra.  She  could  almost  have 
thought  that  it  was  right  if  it  could  have 
meant  one  thing.  One  thing  that  was  so  very 
important. 

If  it  had  meant  that  later,  after  San's 
wedding,  they  could  be  together  again, 
all  three  of  them,  she  and  her  mother  and 
her  father,  and  could  have  fun  and  laugh 
and  do  things  together,  simple  things,  very 
simple  things.  Things  that  did  not  mean 
trying  and  stretching  and  planning  to  keep 
up,  straining  always  for  something  that 
never  was  really  fun.  There  were  so  many 
of  those  things  that  were  fun:  quiet  days 
and  picnics  and  lazy  evenings  and  that  feel- 
ing— that  so  important  feeling — that  they 
liked  one  another,  loved  one  another.  If  that 
could  be,  it  would  be  worth  giving  up  for — 
worth  giving  up  anything  for.  Even  Pan. 
Only — it  wouldn't  be. 

It  had  been  that  way  before  and  it  hadn't 
worked.  Not  for  very  long.  It  had  gone  back 
again.  Back  to  those  wordless  meals  and  the 
pall,  the  heavy  pall,  of  things  they  couldn't 
do,  of  things  they  couldn't  be.  Only  this 
time,  she  would  have  lost  Pan.  She  had  lost 
Pan  now.  And,  during  that  long  night,  she 
decided  what  she  would  do. 

She  did  her  chores  that  next  morning,  took 
care  of  Pan,  and,  when  she  walked  back  to 
the  house  for  breakfast,  her  steps  were  very 
sure,  very  straight  and  there  was  just  that 
redness  to  her  eyes  to  tell.  That  redness  that 
went  all  through  her  and  to  her  heart.  Her 
father  was  just  finishing,  her  mother  sitting 
there,  and  the  words  between  them  stopped 
suddenly  as  she  came  in.  She  stood  by  the 
table  and  looked  at  them,  very  calmly,  and 
(Continued  on  Page  131) 


Sme// /fs  c/eon 


wholesome  meofy  Q/_ 


This  fresh,  meaty  aroma  is  one  reason  why 
Ideal  is  so  very  popular  with  women  who  have 
dogs  and  cats  to  feed.  Ideal  is  a  fresh,  nourishing 
food  that  feeds  instead  of  merely  filling  .  .  .  No 
additional  meat  is  ever  needed  .  .  .  Remember 
this  when  you  buy  food  for  your  pet. 


FEEDS    YOUR    DOG 
IN  7wAYS 


Processed  by  the  exclusive  Wilson's 
Balamac  principle  of  Ba/anced  Amxno 
^4cids,  Ideal  gives  your  dog  full  value  in 
proteins.  Ideal  is  the  "7-Course  Meal." 

1. 
2. 


Meat  by-products  —  for  muscles  and  growth. 
.  Bone  —  Calcium    and    phosphorus    for    bones 
and  teeth. 
3. Wheat  and   Barley — carbohydrates  for 
energy. 

4.  Wheat  Germ — for  vitality  and  nerves. 

5.  Carrots — for  clear  eyes  and  glossy  coat. 

6.  Cod  Liver  Oil,  fortified  —  source  of  Vitamins 
A  and  D. 

7.  Soy  Grits — for  strong  sinews  and  tendons. 

Remember  these  facts  when  you  are 
tempted  by  unknown  or  "cut-rate" 
dog  foods.  Be  fair  to  your  pet  and — 


dog  food 


'INC.1 


Another     WILSON     Quality     Product 
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M//?y  not  get  one  -third  more 
refrigerated  /boaf  storage  in  your  new  refrigerator  ? 


gives 


The  General  Electric  Space  Maker 
you  that  much  more  ...  in  the  same  kitchen  floor  space! 


\v  you're  about  to  buy  a  new  refrigerator,  here's  an  im 
portant  thing  to  ask  about: 

I  loir  much  refrigerated  foodzStorage  space  do   von   u.et  it 
relation  to  the  over-all  size  of  the  refrigerator? 

The  General  Electric  Space  Maker,  you'll  find,  will  gi\e  mm 
one-third  more  space  inside,  compared  with  many  refrigerator? 
a\  ailable  toda) . 

Vnd,  in  addition,  von  get  all  these  features  for  convenience 
and  economy: 

•Butter  Conditioner—  keeps  butter  at   just   the   spreading 

temperature  you  W  ant  . 

•Big  Freezing  Compartment— Holds  2  I  packages  of  frozen 
food,  plus  I  ice  trays. 


•Deep  Drawers — 6  inches  deep.  Will  hold  standing  roast: 
and  two-thirds  bushel  of  fruits  and  vegetables  under  re 
frigeration. 

•Bottle  Storage  Space— Holds  12  square,  quart-size  milk 
bottles.  Space  accommodates  the  tallest  bottles. 

•  Sliding  "Hostess  Shelf"— Convenient  for  chilling  andj 
serving  desserts  and  salads. 

•Sealed-in  System — More  compact,  more  efficient,  more 
economical  than  ever.  Has  I /.'{  greater  freezing  capacitj 
than  the  latest  prewar  unit. 


On  the  basis  of  steady,  year -in,  vear-oul  performance,  General  Electric  Refrigerati 
have  Bel  •>  record  unsurpassed  l>\  anj  other  make. 

The  reason  lies  in  the  G-E  sealed-in  refrigerating  system  oiltight,  airtight,  and 
unexcelled  lor  efficient,  economical  operation.  Vnd  today's  system  is  more  compact, 
efficienl  and  economical  than  ever  before. 

See  the  new  Space  Maker  models  todaj  it  your  General  Electric  retailer's.  Wide 
selection  includes  both  8 -cubic -fool  and  LO-cubic-foot  models.  Model  NF-8  illustrated 
above.  General  Electric  Company,  Bridgeport  2.  Conn. 


Space  Alaker 
R&frigerators 


More  than  1,700,000  refrigerators  in  service  10  years  or  longer. 


In  the  conventional  6-Cubic-foot  refriger- 
ator -of  the  type  you  probably  liave  in 
your  kitchen  today — you  can  store  just 
this  much  food  under  refrigeration.  Old- 
sl\  le  design  limits  you  to  tliis  amount  .  .  . 
and   no  more! 


In  the  new  General  Electric  Space  Ma  ». 
look  at  all  tbe  food  you  can  keep  ur>r  i 
refrigeration.    Actually    1/3    more!      4  j 
this    8-cubic-foot    refrigerator    is    aln   I 
exactly  the  same  size  outside!  .  .  .  fits  »  I 
same  kitchen  floor  space. 


GENERAL  W  ELECTRIC 


Vl"f«kl  I 
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(Continued  from  Page  129) 

|t  seemed,  strangely  enough  and  just  for  a 

jroment,  that  she  was  older  than  either  of 

1  em,  more  poised,  more  decided. 

\  "I'm  going  to  sell  Pan,"  she  said  very 

1'iietly,  and  her  father  looked  up,  quick, 

a» "tid  her  mother's  face  went  a  little  white. 

Jf  \ I  am  going  to  sell  her  today.    Right  now. 

'IJir.  De  Angelis  will  buy  her.   He  will  pay 

ur  hundred  dollars  for  her,  and  he — he" — 

:r  voice  shook,  but  only  for  a  second,  just 

r  a  second — "and  he  will  be  good  to  her. 

e  will  take  care  of  her."  Mr.  De  Angelis  ran 

ie  hunt  stables  near  by  and  he  was  a  good 

an.  Good  with  horses,  good  with  people. 

Only,"  Cathy  said,  "only  she  has  to  go 

iday.   She  must  go  today.  While  I  am  at 

hool." 

She  stood  there  for  a  second,  looking  at 
lem,  and  her  father  half  rose  and  said,  "No, 

athy,  I  won't  "  and  she  said,  "But 

m  going  to.   It's  all  decided.   I  decided  it 
•an»;kst  night." 

And  her  mother's  face  was  suddenly 
roken  and  ready  to  cry,  and,  looking  at  her, 
athy  almost  broke,  too,  almost  let  those 
elings,  deep  and  tight-buried,  get  away 
om  her.  Only  ...  she  didn't.  She  held 
lem  in,  and  was  stiff  and  straight  against 

er  mother's  arms  around  her,  and  her  ears 

nd  heart  and  mind 

;rere  closed  tight 

gainst  the  words  that 

er  mother  whispered. 

vbout  how  proud  she 

'as,   and    how   San 

'ould  appreciate  it, 

nd  how  San  would 

now.    That    didn't 

latter.     San    didn't 

latter.    She  wasn't 

oing  it  for  San.  She 

'asn't  doing   it '  for 

nybody.    She     told 

erself  that  fiercely. 

he  hated  everybody, 

addenly. 
She  hated  San  and 

his   Tim    Maitland 

nd  her  mother.  Yes, 

he  almost  hated  her 

do.    Everybody   ex- 

ept  her  father.   She 

urned  and  half  ran 

rom  the  room  and 
,  aund  her  bicycle  and 

/as  on  it  and  pedal- 

lg  furiously  down  the 
ath.   Away  from 

ome.   Away   from 

verything.      Except 

hat  on  her  way  to  school  she  ran  into  things 

wice,  little  things,  just  bushes  at  the  side  of 
e  road  and  that  she  could  not  see. 
Pan  was  gone  when  she  got  home  that 
ening,  late.    Pan  was  really  gone.  And 

he  let  herself  go  then,  Cathy  did,  let  herself 

o  just  for  minutes  there  in  the  stall  that 

ad  been  Pan's.  The  stall  and  the  old  halter 

nd,  there  on  their  hook,  the  saddle  and  the 

iridle  that  had  been  Pan's.  Those  she  still 

ad  anyway.  Those  they  had  left  her.  And 

ier  face  was  hot  and  close  into  the  hay  that 

till  lay  piled  in"  the  small  horse's  manger, 

nd  there  was  nothing  now.  Nothing. 

Ier  father  was  very  wise,  very  tender,  in 

lie  days  that  followed.   He  didn't  talk,  he 

lidn't  say  anything.  Not  about  Pan.  Just 

Ihat  he  patted  Cathy's  shoulder  when  he 

Jould,  and  she  would  catch  him  watching  her 

Dmetimes,   with   things   in   his  eyes  that 

leant  he  loved  her.  And  that  she  looked 

ack  to,  telling  him  that  she  loved  him  too. 

With  her  mother  she  was  very  straight, 

rery  polite,  doing  what  she  could  and  keeping 

A  he  talk  away  from  anything  that  she  would 
lot,  could  not  hear.   Her  mother  was  busy 

'  low,  occupied  with  the  plans,  the  club,  the 
:hurch,   letters  to  Sandra,   all  the  things 

'  '.hat  must  be  done.   Except  that,  strangely 

■  enough,  she  did  not  talk  about  them  when 
they  were  having  dinner,  when  they  were 
alone.  She  only  did  them. 

And  then  they  heard  that  San  was  coming 
3n.  She  would  be  there,  she  wrote,  ten  days 
before  the  wedding,  and  Tim  was  coming 
with  her.  Tim  could  stay  for  only  a  day  or 


two;  he  must  get  back  to  work  so  that  they 
could  have  their  three  weeks  for  a  honey- 
moon. They  were  going  to  Bermuda  for  those 
three  weeks.  Bermuda  in  the  spring.  It 
would  be  heavenly.  San  wrote  that  it  would 
be  heavenly.  And  the  day  came  that  they 
were  to  arrive. 

Cathy  stayed  away  that  afternoon.  She 
would  not  see  them.  She  could  not  see  them. 
She  came  home  late  from  school,  very  late, 
and  they  had  not  arrived  yet — her  father 
was  in  meeting  them  and  their  plane  had 
been  delayed.  She  went  on  up  to  her  room 
and  got  into  bed  and  lay  there,  stiff  and 
straight.  Lay  there  thinking  of  the  sounds 
that  Pan  had  made,  not  so  long  ago.  Pan 
moving  in  her  stall  and  snorting,  just  a  little, 
in  the  dark.  Noisesthat  were  still  now.  All  still. 

ohe  slept  late  that  next  day,  Saturday, 
and,  when  she  awoke,  she  heard  voices 
downstairs,  a  deep  new  voice  and  Sandra's — 
so  quick  and  bright  and  sure — and  she 
couldn't  see  them.  She  simply  could  not, 
would  not.  She  got  up  quietly  and  put  on 
her  dungarees  and  crept  silently  down  the 
back  stairs  to  get  away  and  spend  the  day 
in  the  woods,  out  in  the  far  fields.  Perhaps, 
when  the  day  was  done,  perhaps  then  she 
could  come  back  and  face  them.  Only,  at 
the  foot  of  the  stairs, 


*••*••••• 


By  I^jiIm'II.   Bryans  Longfellow 


Days  I  have  loved  come  out  at  night 
like  stars, 
One  by  one,  in  the  half-light  over 
the  hill, 
Or  lift  as  summer  lilies  under 
moonlight, 
Ghostly  and  fragrant,  virginal  and 
still. 

They  are  the  petals  lining  each  path 
of  twilight, 
Each  rose  I  dropped  within  the 
close,  cool  jar; 
Now  they  are  one — one  long,  full 
breath  of  perfume, 
One  silver  prick  of  a  tremulous, 
small  star. 

********* 


there  was  her  father. 
"I  wouldn't, 
Cathy,"  he  said,  and 
his  arm  was  big  and 
strong  and  sure  across 
her  shoulders.  "I 
wouldn't,  honey. 
Come  on  in.  You'll 
have  to  do  it."  And 
she  clung  to  him,  very 
close,  just  for  a  second. 
Then  they  went  in. 
Together. 

Sandra  was  there. 
San,  tall  and  straight 
and  very  blond,  with 
her  blue  eyes  and  her 
hair  in  that  new,  high 
way,  and  her  skirt 
tight  at  the  waist  with 
a  broad  belt.  San  who 
took  her  in  her  arms 
and  said,  "Cathy  dar- 
ling,butyou'vegrown. 
You're  not  my  little 
sister  any  more,"  with 
the  perfume  that  was 
so  light,  so  tingling, 
and  the  sweater  that 
was  rough  against  her 
face.  She  let  San  kiss  her  and  was  very  quiet 
and  said  nothing,  almost,  and  then  there  was 
this  man.  This  Tim. 

And  he  was  huge,  his  hair  tight  curly 
brown  against  his  head,  and  he  grinned  at 
you  and  it  was  a  warming  grin.  Tim  she 
might  have  liked — she  could  have  liked — 
and  his  hand  was  tremendous  and  cal- 
loused strong  around  hers,  and  she  would 
not  let  herself  like  him.  Not  ever. 

Then  the  talk  went  on  about  the  wedding 
and  the  reception  and  the  clothes  and  people 
and  Bermuda  and  all,  and  it  was  a  long  time 
before  she  could  escape  and  get  out  the  side 
door  and  be  away.  It  was  their  wedding, 
and  they  did  not  know  what  was  all  mixed 
up  in  it.  They  could  never  know,  Sandra 
and  Tim,  this  huge  Tim.  Not  the  way  that 
she,  that  Cathy,  knew. 

There  was  a  place  far  back  among  the 
wooded  hills  and  she  went  there  and  the 
sun  rose  high  and  shifted  and  dropped  low, 
and,  late  in  the  evening,  she  went  home. 
And  up  to  bed  and  no  one  noticed,  because 
the  house  was  full  of  people  and  there  was 
music,  gay  and  very  loud  through  the  open 
windows  and  out  across  through  the  May 
night.  Music  that  was  slow,  sometimes,  and 
that  made  her  cry.  That  helped  her  to  cry. 
In  the  morning,  because  she  had  thought 
about  it  so  much  through  the  night,  she 
went  on  down  to  the  stable,  and  stood  there 
by  the  stall.  The  early-morning  sun  made 
bright  and  dusty  shadows  through  the  cob- 
webbed  window,  and  the  straw  was  still 
deep  on  the  stall  floor.  She  turned,  and  there 
on  the  hook  were  the  saddle  and  the  bridle. 


FLINT  <3ia&tSte-  KITCHEN  TOOLS 

Lucky  is  the  lady  who  has  a  set  of  Flint  Stainless 
Kitchen  Tools. -.. the  last  word  in  beauty,  design  and 
efficiency.  But  rather  than  be  envious  of  "her  who  has," 
get  a  set  for  yourself.  You'll  be  so  delighted  you'll  want 
to  put  Flint  Stainless  Kitchen  Tools  on  your  permanent 
gift  list  for  any  occasion.  So,  hurry  to  the  nearest 
department,  hardware  or  appliance  store.  Ask  to  see 
Flint  Stainless  Kitchen  Tools — in  sets  or  single  pieces. 

CHEN  TOOLS 

RANTEED    15    YEARS 
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fatfa/il 


Any  scorch,  stain  or  clinging 
grease  simply  "melts  away" 
at  the  magic  touch  of  S.O.S.! 


m 


Soap  is  right  in  each  S.O.S. 
pad.  Dip,  rub,  rinse— there's 
your  shine  — in  seconds! 


penntcA  a 


moritfi/! 


Yes— use  S.O.S.  every  day  for  pennies  a  month.  On  aluminum  pots 
and  pans,  S.O.S.  is  wonderful.  Dozens  of  other  uses.  Try  S.O.S.! 

The  SO  S.  Company,  Chicago,  Illinois,  USA.,    SOS    Mfg.  Co.  of  Canada,  Ltd  ,  Toronto,  Ont. 


Those  she  had  kept.  She  felt  them,  and  they 
were  stiff  and  drying.  In  the  little  room  at 
one  side  there  were  saddle  soap  and  a  sponge, 
and  she  got  them  and  went  to  work,  soften- 
ing the  leather,  working  over  it.  And  then 
there  was  a  shadow  dark  at  the  door,  and 
she  looked  up. 

Tim  Maitland  was  there  at  the  door.  Tim 
Maitland  with  his  brown  hair  still  wet  from 
the  comb,  a  sweater  stretched  over  his  great 
shoulders.  And  a  smile,  a  very  quiet  and 
friendly  smile  replacing  that  broad  grin.  She 
looked  at  him  and  then  away  quickly,  back 
to  the  tack  that  she  was  cleaning. 

"Hello,"  he  said,  and  his  voice  rumbled 
deep  and  very  warm  and  nice  to  hear. 
"Keeping  your  gear  in  shape,  eh?  That's  a 
good  idea.   I  didn't  know  that  you  rode." 

And  she  only  nodded,  keeping  her  eyes 
on  her  work,  running  the  sponge  up  and 
down  the  softening  reins. 

"Do  you  ride  a  lot?"  he  asked,  leaning 
against  the  door,  and  again  she  only  nodded. 
He  looked  around.  "Must  be  a  horse  here 
someplace,"  he  said,  pleasantly  puzzled,  and 
her  head  went  lower,  quickly,  and  she  could 
feel  the  tears  hot  behind  her  eyes,  and  she 
would  not  cry.  She  would  not. 

She  could  feel  him  watching  her  there, 
his  eyes  on  her,  close,  and  then  he  said: 

"Look,  Cathy,  you  don't  know  me  much. 
I'm  just  a  stranger.  A  new  guy.  But  I  want 


September,  i): 

car,  and  her  hand  found  his  and  clung  t  it, 
Very  tight.  The  sun  was  bright  now  ar  it 
was  the  new  day  and  it  couldn't  be  true  id 
it  was  true.  And  then  Tim  Maitland  sp  :e. 

"Cathy,"  he  said,  "this  is  part  of  it  Dl 
something.  Perhaps  the  least  imporW 
part.  I  want  you  to  come  with  me  foritie 
rest.  Will  you?" 

And  she  nodded,  not  knowing  wha'  ne 
meant,  and  they  drove  on  home  and  u  to 
the  front  door.  There  were  voices  within,  ie 
sound  of  dishes,  breakfast.  Tim  led  the  \ 


Three  people  looked  up  at  them  from 
table.  With  expressions  that,  as  they  lool 
changed  slowly.  Her  father's  face  that  q>s- 
tioned — and  then  waited.  Her  mother  wi ,  a 
look  that  went  to  apprehension,  to  un;r 
tainty.  And  San  who  didn't  know,  'no 
couldn't  understand.  Tim  Maitland  talfj 
to  them  easily,  but  with  a  note  in  his  vfl 
that  said  this  was  a  vital  thing.  To  him. 

"We're  sorry  to  be  late,"  he  said,  ,d 
Cathy  watched  him  and  he  was  her  ■ 
"but  we  had  a  little  errand  to  do.  We,- 
glancing  down  at  her — "we  had  to  go  c|i 
and  get  Cathy's  horse 

There  was  a  silence,  long  and  tigly 
strung.  He  looked  at  San. 

"You  don't  know  about  this,  I  guess,'  e 
said 

He  told  her,  briefly.  Then  he  moved 


to  know  you.  You — you  and  I  are  kind  of    ward  and  his  hands  went  tight  around  the  j 


alike  somehow.  I  don't  know  why,  but  I  felt 
that  yesterday.  And  there's  something  the 
matter,  something  bothering  you.  Isn't 
there,  Cathy?" 

If  he  would  only  go  away,  if  he  would  only 
go  away  now  and  quickly.  Before  it  was  too 
late.  But  he  wouldn't  go      ^^^^^^^^ 

■■■■■■■ 

"Tell  me,  Cathy,"  he 
said,  and  his  voice  was 
very  low.  Too  low.  Too 
quiet.  Too 

And  then  the  tears 
got  away  and  she  couldn't 
hold  tlirm  back,  and  sud-  BHHHn 
denly  she  was  sobbing, 
wild  and  uncontrollable  sobs  that  shook 
her  small  shoulders  and  loosened  her  hold 
on  the  reins  that  hung  from  their  hook. 
There  were  arms  around  her  all  at  once. 
Big,  strong  and  very  powerful  arms,  and 
very  gentle  somehow.  And  that  did  it. 
That  did  it  all.  And  she  was  telling  him,  tell- 
ing him  everything  in  one  great  rush  that 
came  out  and  broke  and  poured  on  and 
on  and  let  her  heart  out  with  it.  All  her 
feelings  that  had  been  in  there  so  tight  and 
that  had  to  come  out  and  that  were  coming 
now.  With  his  hand  very  gentle  on  her  shoul- 
ders and  her  face  tight  against  that  rough 
soft  sweater. 

It  was  a  long  time  before  the  words 
stopped  coming  and  the  sobs  calmed  slowly 
and  disappeared,  and  then  he  said,  "  I  see," 
and  his  voice  was  different  now  and  a  little 
stiff  and  strange,  "  I  see.  Where  is  your  horse 
now,  Cathy?  "  and  she  told  him.  "Come  on," 
he  said. 


^L  How  can  we  venture  to 
^  judgeothers  when  weknow 
so  well  how  ill  equipped  they 
are  for  judging  us? 

— COMTESSE  DIANE. 


of  a  chair.  They  gripped  it  closely  and  's 
voice  was  very  earnest 

"  I'm  a  kind  of  a  dumb  guy,"  he  said,  " 
some  things  seem  awfully  important  to  i 
Others  don't."  He  half  grinned.  "Our  fan  | 
lost  their  shirts,  financially,  some  years  a 
^^^^^^^^       'Twenty-nine,   if  you  i 
■■■■■■       member.    And,    for    sl 
reason,  we've  had  a 
more  fun  ever  since, 
live  like  this,  in  the  coi 
try,  and  we've  got  an  • 
horse  or  two  and  some  d< 
and  a  lot  of  dungarees  a 
■■■■^■■■B       plenty  of  open  country. ' 
have  an  awful  good  time 
people  like  us  that  way,  well,  we  usually  li 
them.  That  seems  more  important,  sort  o 
He  paused  again  and  looked  at  them  ve 
straight.  "To  me,"  he  said,  "it  seems  a 
more  important  that  Cathy  have  the  hoi 
she  loves  than  it  is  for  us  to  have  a  t 
mendous  wedding.   I  might  be  wrong." 

His  eyes  went  to  San  and  stayed  there  a 
this  was  important  to  him.  The  most  impc 
tant  thing. 

"But" — and  he  waved  a  hand — "but  i 
too  late  to  do  much  about  that.  And  it  isi 
really  my  business  anyway.  It's  you. 
Only"— and  his  eyes  stayed  close  on  San 
"only  I've  done  something  that  is  my  bu 
ness.  And  San's."  His  hands  moved  up  ai 
clenched  again  on  the  chair  top.  "We  we 
going  to  Bermuda,  San  and  I.  We  had  enouj 
money  for  the  trip.  Except  .  .  .  that  I'' 
just  bought  a  wedding  present.  In  one  w; 
it's  a  present  for  Cathy.  In  another,  ai 
perhaps  a  more  important  way,  it's  a  prese 
for  all  of  us.  Particularly  for  San  and  me 


Ihere  was  a  car  in  the  driveway  and  they     think  we'll  enjoy  it  a  lot.  Later.  More,  reall 


got  in,  and  she  looked  at  his  face  and  won- 
dered how  it  could  change  so,  and  how  his 
mouth  could  be  so  sternly  straight,  his  jaw 
set  so  stubbornly.  They  drove  along  the  road 
she  knew  so  well  and  up  into  the  dooryard 
of  the  hunt  stables.  Mr.  De  Angelis  was 
there.  Mr.  De  Angelis  had  put  her  on  her 
first  pony. 

"Could  I  have  a  word  with  you?"  Tim 
said,  and  they  went  to  one  side  and  Cathy 
heard  a  sound.  A  low  but  calling  sound. 
And  she  was  through  the  door  to  the  stable 
and  there,  in  a  far  corner,  was  Pandora, 
head  turned  and  nostrils  nickering  gently. 

They  found  her  there,  Tim  Maitland  did 
and  Mr.  De  Angelis,  after  a  while,  and  Tim 
said,  "You  and  I  had  better  get  back  and 
have  some  breakfast,  Cathy.  Later  you  can 
come  over  and  get  your  horse.  There's  some- 
thing else  I  want  your  help  on  first." 

His  voice  was  very  gruff  and  she  looked 
at  him  and  she  had  known  somehow.  She 
had  known  and  she  could  only  look  at  him. 
That  was  all  and  it  was  enough,  and  they 
turned  very  quickly  and  went  on  out  to  the 


than  Bermuda.    I've  just,"  he  said,  "ju 
bought  Cathy's  horse  back  for  her." 

He  spoke  the  next  words  just  to  San.  Ar 
they  were  words  that  meant  so  much 
him.  That  meant  everything. 

"I  hope  you  agree  with  me,  San,"  he  sail 
He  watched  her. 

There  was  silence  for  a  minute  then,  a  lor 
minute,  and  the  tall  clock  ticked  solemn! 
away.  Then  San  got  up  and  stood  besic 
them,  beside  Tim  and  Cathy.  She  was  vei 
tall  and  she  did  not  smile.  But  she  leaned  1 
him. 

"I  think,"  she  said,  very  softly,  "that 
is  the  nicest  wedding  present  anyone  coul 
have.   Ever." 

And  suddenly  they  were  a  close  famih 
very  close,  and  Cathy's  mother  was  thei 
with  them,  and  she  could  feel,  Cathy  coulf. 
the  tenseness,  the  tightness,  the  wall  betwee 
them  all,  soften  and  break  and  drift  awaj 
And  the  sun  was  very  bright  through  th_ 
faded  drapes,  and  no  one  seemed  to  car   'l 
that   they  were   faded.   And  never  woul  " 
again.  the  en 
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LADIES'  IIOME  JOURNAL 


t  :iD-RESISTANT!  Rubbermaid  Vacuum  Cup 
thtub  Mat — Slip-resistant  even  on  wet  soapy  sur- 
es  .  .  .  improves  your  footing,  reduces  accidents, 
lovely  pastel  colors  to  brighten  your  bathroom. 


THE    QUALITY,    HOME-ENGINEERED    BRAND    THAT   ASSURES 
LONG  LIFE  RESISTANCE  TO  SOAP,  GREASE,  HEAT  AND  WEAR 


TWO-FACED!  Rubbermaid  Combination  Stove  Mat 
Cutting  Board  protects  stove,  refrigerator  or  table 
top.  One  side  has  resilient  work  surface,  stamped 
with  table  of  kitchen  measures;  other  side,  a  hard 
cutting  board  where  you   need  it — on  the  stove. 


FLOOR-HUGGER!  Rubber- 
maid Dust  Pan  .  .  .  don't  stoop 
to  sweep  —  skid-resistant  feet 
hold  pan  securely  in  correct 
sweeping  position — it's  all 
rubber  and  can't  scratch  floors. 


ILL-PROOF!  Rubbermaid  Toilet  Top  Tray— Fits 
y  tank.  High  rim  dams  spilled  toiletries,  keeps 
throom  tidy.  Handy  too  for  potted  plants  on 
ndow  sills  or  anywhere  in  the  house. 


TABLE-SAV- 
ER! Rubber- 
maid  Protector 
Pad...  cushions 
meat  grinder 
clamp.  Never 
slips  or  twists. 


MATCH— OR  MIX  IN  CHEERY  KITCHEN  COLORS! 

Rubbermaid  Deluxe  Dish  Drainer — holds  a  lot  more  dishes  than 
any  other  basket  design — reduces  chipping  and  scratching. 
Silver  stands  up,  drains  fast.  Rubbermaid  Deluxe  Drainboard 
Tray — channels  dishwater  into  sink.  Rubbermaid  Sink  Mat — 
cuts  breakage  and  clatter.  Rubbermaid  Sink  Strainer — bang  it! 
You  can't  chip  it — it  can't  mar  sink  or  step-on  can. 


THE  WOOSTER  RUBBER  CO.     DEPT.  LH-2,  WOOSTER,  OHIO 


WHEREVER    HOUSEWARES    ARE    SOLD 


Send  for  Catalog 
showing  complete  line 
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September, 


loull  Find 

ALL  THIS  and  BEAUTY  too...  in  your  new 


Now — a  perfected  disposer 
Ask  your  dealer  how  quickly 
it  disposes  of  all  kitchen 
waste — even  hardest  bonesl 
Safe,  odorless,  won't  jam  nor 
clogl  Costs  less  than  1c  a 
day  to  operatel 


Say  good-bye  to  cooking 
odors,  kitchen  heat  and 
greasy  wallsl  This  new-type 
ventilator  ends  them  all! 
Whisper-quiet,  trouble-freel 
Uses  less  current  than  60-watt 
bulbl    Easy  to  install. 


Look  at  American  Kitchens 
and  you  will  see  why  more 
women  want  them  I  By  com- 
parison, other  so-called 
"modern"  kitchens  are  old- 
fashionedl  See  the  ail-new 
American  Kitchen  todayl 


FREE  KITCHEN  PLANS  I 
No  cost  or  obligation. 
Come  and  see  me. 
Your  American  Kitchens 
Dealer 


NO  OTHER  KITCHEN  BRINGS  YOU  ALL  OF  THESE 
WONDERFUL,  EASY-TO-SEE  ADVANTAGES! 

You  will  save  yourself  up  to  an  hour's  closed,  they  can't  stand  ajar!  Usual  dirt- 
work  every  day  when  you  have  a  modern  catching  rear  ledge  on  sink  bowls  elimi- 
American  Kitchen!  For  countless  magic  nated!  Flush-sealed  counter  tops.  Handy, 
work-savers  will  be  at  your  command  .  .  .  divided  cutlery  drawer.  Hidden  cutting 
to  help  you  tick  off  your  kitchen  duties  board,  and  cleanser  rack!  Extended 
quickly,  efficiently.  Imagine — having  all  counter  tops  allow  plenty  of  knee-room! 
your  cabinet  drawers  rounded  inside,  qs  Drawers  open  and  close  silently,  without 
easy  to  wipe  out  as  a  bowl!  Special  lever-  effort.  You  get  all  these  plus* many  more 
type  faucets  that  flick  on  or  off  at  the  touch  great  benefits  when  you're  the  proud 
of  your  finger.  Concealed  drawer  and  door  owner  of  a  beautiful,  work-saving  Amer- 
pulls  that  eliminate  dirt-catching  handles!  ican  Kitchen — for  only  a  few  dollars  a 
Wonderful  new  combination  Serv-Cart  month!  Send  25c  for  2  full-colored  book- 
and  movable  work  table  (shown  under  lets  on  smart  new  treatments  for  every 
counter  at  right  above)!  Double-action  type  of  kitchen.  Address  American  Kitch- 
spring  hinges  hold  doors  fully  opened  or  ens,   Dept.  LH-9,  Connersville,  Indiana. 

For  the  Name  of  Your  Local  Dealer,  Call  Western  Union  by  Number.    Ask  for  Operator  25. 


r&  m 


KITCHENS 

STYLED     IN     STEEL 

American  Central  - —  Division  AVCO  Manufacturing  Corp.,  Connersville,  Ind. 
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Far  above  Cayuga's  waters,  near  the  beautiful  campus  of  Cornell  I  niversity,  the  girls  of  Kappa  Kappa  Gamma  entertain. 


^^^ 


EPTEMBER  and  soirees— they  seem  to  go  together.  The  summer 
interlude  is  past.  Clubs  and  societies  pull  themselves  together  and 
start  a  new  season.  The  sorority  rushing  season  goes  into  high  gear. 
All  these  forgatherings  mean  parties  and  more  parties.  None  of 
these  occasions  can  be  successful  without  eating,  and  eating  well. 
And  the  kind  ol  fund  that  will  register  these  out-of-the-groove  effects  isn't 
any  ordinary  bread-and-butter  meal.  To  feed,  say,  a  couple  of  dozen  fe- 
males on  this  level  takes  a  liit  of  doing  if  one  hostess  must  manage  it  all, 
but  fortunately  mosl  of  these  affair^  are  handled  on  a  share-t  he-work  plan. 


In  planning  a  meal  of  this  sort  there  are  a  number  of  points  to  be  con- 
sidered besides  the  No.  1  requirement  that  the  food  must  be  delicious:  it 
should  be  reasonably  simple  to  prepare,  it  should  look  pretty,  it  should  re- 
quire no  last-minute  effort  except  assembly  and  it  must  be  easy  to  serve. 

We'll  build  the  meal  around  a  hearty  hot  dish — shrimp  creole.  Served 
on  the  same  plate  there  will  be  two  salads,  quite  different  in  character. 
One  will  be  a  molded  vegetable-and-egg  salad  and  the  other  will  be  a 
combination  of  avocado  and  pineapple  with  a  chutney  dressing.  With 
the  one   hot   dish   and    the   two   salads  (Continued  on  Page J'36) 


H  Til    MILLS    I  1    \<.l   I 


's  call  for  exciting  food — and  no  matter  how 

guests  you  incite,  preparations  can  be  simple 

this  menu.    The  meal  (right)  centers  around  a 

hot  dish   of  shrimp  creole  and  two  savory 

I,  each   quite  different — one  a   combination    of 

lo  and  pineapple  with  a  chutney  dressing,  the 

a  molded  vegetable-and-egg  salad.  And  for 

It  (belou)  an   extra-special  treat — a   big  hotel 

tilla  ice  cream   with  hotels  of  sirups,  whipped 

I.  cherries  and  nuts  standing  near  by.  ready  for 

te-your-own  sundae.  A  wonderful  time  for  all. 


i 


Peaches, 
fresh  in 


August... 


THE  calendar  has  less  meaning  when 
you  own  a  Philco  Freezer.  Below-zero 
storage  keeps  foods  freezer-fresh  the 
year  around.  Strawberries  in  January 
. . .  red-ripe  and  luscious.  Corn-on-the- 
cob  at  Christmas  . . .  tender  and  thrilling 
to  Winter's  jaded  tastes.  Fresh-tasting 
peaches  in  February . . .  orchard-ripe 
and  delicious.  The  joy  of  a  well-filled 
larder,  no  matter  what  the  emergency 
of  weather  or  pop-in  guests.  Get  the  full 
story  from  your  Philco  dealer. 


Says  Mrs.  Frank  Allison 
of  Dallas,  Texas 

"I  find  so  many  uses 
for  our  Philco  Freezer, 
I'd  hardly  know  where  to 
start  telling  you  about 
them.  The  freezer  idea 
sort  of  grows  on  you  the 
longer    you    have    one." 


W 


FRESH  AS  THE  DAY 
THEY  WERE  PICKED, 
CAUGHT,  OR  BOUGHT. 


PHILCO  MODEL  AV-75.  Deluxe  Upright;  large  7Yt  cu.  ft. 
capacity  holds  up  to  300  lbs.  of  frozen  foods.  3  compartments. 
Patented  sloping  shelves  and  2  position  drop  doors  conserve 
cold.  Temperatures  as  low  os  15"  below  zero.  Built-in  Ther- 
mometer, Door  Lock,  Temperature  Control  and  Guardian  Bell. 
Hermetically  Sealed   Power-System.   Philco  quality  throughout. 

HILCO  FREEZER 
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we  need  only  some  relishes  and  bread-and- 
butter  ribbon  sandwiches  to  complete  the 
main  course. 

The  dessert  will  be  pretty  special  and  a  lot 
of  fun— and  decidedly  popular,  I  feel  sure. 
In  fact,  it  would  stand  alone  as  a  dessert 
party  for  some  occasion  when  you  didn't 
want  to  have  a  whole  meal.  A  huge  bowl  of 
vanilla  ice  cream  with  a  studding  of  lady- 
fingers  around  the  rim  will  be  the  center  of 
attraction.  Grouped  around  it  will  be  bowls 
of  chocolate,  butterscotch  and  raspberry 
sirups — dopes,  we  used  to  call  them,  but  I'm 
sure  that's  demode  now— a  big  bowl  of 
whipped  cream  and  a  bowl  eachof  maraschino 
cherries  and  chopped  nuts.  Make  your  own 
sundae  to  suit  your  own  taste  is  the  id. a, 
and  there's  enough  variety  to  satisfy  any- 
one's taste. 

There's  the  menu  and  we're  ready  for 
recipes,  which  will  serve  twenty-five  people. 
If  the  party  is  to  be  larger  or  smaller  you'll 
have  to  do  some  arithmetic. 

sintlMl*  «  m  oil 

l  nc  (>  or  7  pounds  fresh  or  4  to  5  pounds 
frozen  shrimps.  More  v.  ill  do  no  harm  luil. 
unfortunately,  shrimps  are  not  inexpen- 
sive lillle  numbers  ami  you'll  fiel  a  verj 
good  result  with  the  quantities  I've  indi- 
cated. Recently  a  JOURNAL  reader  in  North 
West  Africa  wrote  me  that  she  paid  live 
cents  a  pound  for  the  creatures — jumbo 
shrimps,  at  that.  Maybe  they  don't  taste 
so  good  when  they  cost  so  little,  but  I'd  be 
happy  to  find  out  firsthand.  Wash  fresh 
shrimps  through  several  cold-water  baths 
and  plunge  them  into  a  large  pot  of  rapidly 
boiling  water  to  which  a  cup  of  vinegar  and 
some  salt  and  'whole  pepper  have  l><  <  n  added. 
Ittul  Hi  minutes,  cool  and  remove  shells 
ami  hlaek  veins.  If  they  arc  extra-large, 
split  in  half  the  louts  way  so  that  each  half 
looks  much  like  a  whole  shrimp.  If  frozen 
shrimps  are  used,  thaw  I  hem  and  remove 
wins. 

Wash  I  cups  riee.  Drain  and  spread  on  a 
towel. 

In  a  very  large;  skillet  or  Dutch  oven  heal 
I  tablespoons  salad  oil.  Add  5  slices  bacon 
cut  into  cubes  and  5  cloves  garlic  (inclv 
minced.  Lower  heat  and  cook,  stirring 
often,  until  bacon  and  garlic  begin  to 
brown,  ami  add  drained  rice.  Mix  thor- 
oughly ami  lei  riee  brown  slowly,  turning 
it  over  often  with  a  pancake  turner  so  thai 
all  the  grains  will  brown  evenly.  When  it  is 
pale  gold  in  color,  stir  in  2  medium  onions, 
coarsely  minced,  .'.  large  or  I  medium  green 
peppers  chopped  and  I  tablespoons 
chopped  pimicnlo.  Cook  a  few  minutes 
longer,  stirring  constantly,  and  transfer 
to  a  large  pol  or  casserole  that  will  stand 
direct  beat.  Add  3  cups  tomato  sauce,  a 
cups  water,  2  tablespoons  sugar,  1  '/2  lea- 
spoons  salt,  3  teaspoons  bouillon  powder,  2 
teaspoons  chopped  fresh  sweet  basil  or  I 
teaspoon  dried  sweet  basil,  2  tablespoons 
chopped  parsley,  l'/2  teaspoons  freshlj 
ground  black  pepper  ami  1  teaspoon  gour- 
met or  other  Chinese  seasoning  powder. 
Return  to  very  low  heat  and  eook  until 
most  of  the  moisture  has  been  absorbed, 
stirring  occasionally  to  prevent  sticking. 
Vdd  shrimps  and  I  more  cups  water  and 
toss  with  two  spoons  until  well  mixed. 
Taste  for  seasoning. 

Now  the  shrimp  ereole  is  ready  for  final 
cooking  in  a  350  F.  oven — about  15  min- 
utes. Cover  tightly  during  baking  and  add 
a  little  water  if  mixture  becomes  loo  dry. 
\\  hen  scr\cd,  the  shrimp  Creole  should  he 
quite  moist  but  not  runny. 

Obviously  this  dish  needn't  be  prepared 
the  day  before,  but  it  can  be,  and  that's  a 
\  irl  lie.  To  reheat,  put  the  utensil  in  w  Inch 
it  was  baked  in  a  pan  of  hot  water  either  in 
a  2(10  F.  o\cn  or  over  direct  heal  on  lop  of 
range.  A  little  water  should  be  added  he- 
fore  reheating,  bul  be  cautious  about  ibis. 
I'lii'  mix!  lire  will  appear  to  be  very  dry  after 
it  has  stood  overnight,  but  the  moisture 
will  reappear  when  it  is  hot.  Serve  in  either 
casseroles  or  a  chafing  dish. 

>MM  ■»■:■»  VEGETABLE  SALAD 

I  lard-cook  If  eggs.  I'ul  them  in  cold  water 
at  once  and  peel.  Slice  in  half  the  long  waj 
ami  remove  yolks.  Mash  yolks  and  add  3 
tablespoons  softened  butter  or  margarine, 
5  tablespoons  vinegar,  Mt  leaspoon  cayenne 
pepper,  2\2  teaspoons  salt,  1  tablespoon 
sugar,  \2  teaspoon  curry  powder,  2  tea- 
spoons prepared  mustard  and  J$  teaspoon 
tumeric.  Blend  well  and  pass  through  a 
potato   ricer  or  sieve.   Fill  center  oi   egg 


DELIGHTFULLY    DIFFER 


original 


ssaaas 


>■■ 
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•  FOR  COOKING,  LUNCHES,  PARTIES,  I 

mLook  for  the  blue,  self-serv 
carton  or  the  familiar  crocld] 
the  refrigerator  at  your  fo 
store.    Select  from... 

FIVE    UNIQUE    FLAV< 

•  Kaukauna     Klub  —  Aged    Cheddar  wl 
hearty,  mellow  flavor. 

•  Kaukauna  Klub-Hickory  Smoked- 
gent,  smoked  flavor  from  genuine  hickory  ^ 

•  Kaukauna  Klub  Garlic — Just  the  r 
of  garlic  for  added  zest. 

•  Kaukauna   Klub   Appetizer — Onio 
paprika  adds  delightful  zip. 

•  Kaukauna  Klub  with  Port  Wine — Thei 
bouquet  of  select  wine. 

made  ONLY  by  the 

SOUTH     KAUKAUNA     DAIRY 

KAUKAUNA,     WIS. 


:-.■ 


Meat  goes  farther  when  yoi 

SERV^STEW 


m 


Wilson's  B-V  makes  stews,  cas^ 
roles  and  leftover  dishes  extra  i 
and  meaty.  Thicken  gravy  and  ; 
1  to  2  tsp.  of  Wilson's  B-V  for  ea 
lb.  of  meat. 


Wilson's  B-V  Is  a 
rich  meat  and  vefte- 
t-jhle  extract  ap- 
proved by  the 
Rector  Kitchens  for 
stews,  casseroles, 
gravies  and  as  brac- 
ing hot  drinks. 


waffinea  Curtoi 


Most  manufacturers  package  their  highest  qual 

butter  in  paraffined  cartons.  They  rely  on  tru 

sturdy,  waxed  packages  to  preserve  fine  flav 

Also   used  to  protect   the   quality  and   flavor  of  ice 

cream,  margarine,  lard,  shortening,  and  frozen  foods. 


For  Finest  Quality 
Look  For  The  PARAFFINED  CART! 


{AM  HOP*  *  SELL  ff£ 


OF  NEW,  GORGEOUS  CHRISTMAS  CARDS 

Take  easy  orders,  earn  big  i  fits!  Lovely,  colorful 

Everyday  orChristmasai  lortmentsfcaturegll  tening"BB 
tttivc  Seals,"  to  personalize  each  card.  Profitable  "Bus* 
ini  i  Getter  Blotters"  our  gift  to  help  you  net  moresalisv 
Sell  friends,  relatives,  business  people  $1  box— make  SW| 
cash  fast-100%  profit!  GREATEST  VALUE  EVER 
( t[  FERED.  Write  today  for  samples  on  approval. 

HOUSE  OF  HARMON  •  DEPT.R-21.*  HARMO! 
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/ABISCo  PART/  fizWS 

jw  For  fun  and  flavor-serve 
/Funny  Face"  Sandwiches 

•  />  mde  with  Old  Fashion  Ginger  Snaps 


Old 


'«■*,< 


SANDWICHES 

Cream  cheese  Cream 

Old  Fashion  Ginger  Snaps 

Soften  cream  cheese  with  cream 
and  spread  between  two  Old 
Fashion  Ginger  Snaps  —  then, 
with  more  cheese  in  a  pastry 
tube,  "draw"  on  the  face.  Here's 
a  treat  to  make  youngsters 
goggle-eyed— cause  table  talk 
with  older  folk.  The  spice-nice 
flavor  of  Ginger  Snaps  "lights 
up"  the  mild  cheese  filling... 
makes  any  plain  dessert  twice 
as  tasty  I  Satisfy  the  children's 
between-meal  yen  for  sweets 
with  Ginger  Snaps.  Look  for  the 
red  Nabisco  Seal  when- 
ever you  buy  cookies. 

NATIONAL  BISCUIT  COMPANY 


®#-trr, 


PAPERS 


auiu    cuvcl 

tlutity    Vnited! 

The  Aladdin  Teapot  brings  pleasure  to  all  who 
love  the  golden  beverage.  It  is  a  lovely,  tra- 
ditional design,  enriched  with  genuine  gold 
decoration.  And,  its  use  assures  perfect  tea 
every  time,  for  it  is  made  of  secret  process 
china  that  will  never  craze,  stain,  or  absorb. 
The  Hall  China  Compony  — Worlds  Larg- 
est Manufacturer  of  Decorated  Teapots  and 
Cooking  China   ' 


<^afx>&- 


OF     SUPERIOR 
QUALITY  CHINA 


SolJ by  -All  jCeaJinq    Jbealer* 


whites  with  this  mixture,  pressing  il  down 
firmly  to  make  a  neat  flal  top.  There  will  he 
some  filling  left  over,  and  if  il  isn't  eaten 
on  the  spot  by  whoever  is  fixing  the  egg. 
use  it  the  next  day  as  a  sandwich  spread  or 
mix  it  with  salad. 

Soften  5  envelopes  unflavored  gelatin  in 
1  eup  cold  water.  Pour  over  this  1  cups  boil- 
ing water  and  stir  until  gelatin  is  dissolved. 
Add  l'/2  cups  vinegar,  juice  of  2  lemons,  5 
teaspoons  salt  and  4  tab!cs|>oons  sugar. 
Cut  red  radishes  into  thin  slices  to  make 
2'2  cups,  cut  cucumbers  into  dice  to 
make  3  cups  and  chop  Bermuda  onions  to 
make  Vz  cup. 

Nine-inch-square  cake  pans  will  be  fine 
molds  for  the  salad.  Each  pan  will  make 
nine  3-inch-square  servings — just  about 
the  right  size.  Of  course  individual  molds 
can  he  used  if  you  prefer,  and  very  pretty 
they  look,  but  at  serving  time  they  present 
a  problem  and  I'm  picking  the  easy  way. 
Rinse  pans  in  cold  water  and  shake  out  ex- 
cess moisture.  Pour  a  thin  layer  of  gelatin 
mixture  into  each  pan  and  put  howl  con- 
taining the  rest  of  it  in  a  pan  of  cold  water. 
Put  cake  pans  in  refrigerator,  and  when 
the  aspic  has  begun  to  set  arrange  9  stuffed 
egg  halves  in  each  pan,  spacing  them 
evenly,  cut  side  down.  Return  them  to  re- 
frigerator. When  aspic  in  bowl  is  thor- 
oughly chilled  and  has  begun  to  thicken  a 
little,  mix  it  with  the  cut  vegetables,  taste 
for  seasoning  and  add  salt  and  sugar  if 
needed.  Now  spoon  this  mixture  into  the 
cake  pans  so  that  eggs  arc  completely 
covered  and  store  in  refrigerator. 

To  serve,  turn  molds  out  on  a  flat,  cold 
surface  and  cut  salad  into  neat  squares, 
with  an  egg  in  the  center  of  each.  L  se  a 
pancake  turner  to  transfer  squares  to  a 
large  cold  platter,  inverting  them  so  that 
egg  side  will  be  up.  They'll  be  manageable 
because  in  working  out  the  proportions  of 


^  The  difference  between  a  man's 
^  sweetheart  and  his  wife  is  about 
seven  dollars  per  meal. 


gelatin  and  liquids  I've  allowed  for  the 
moisture  that  will  seep  out  of  the  \ elec- 
tables. That's  a  good  hint.  Always  use  a 
little  more  gelatin  than  you  think  you 
should  when  making  a  molded-vegetable 
salad.  Garnish  the  platter  with  a  lot  of 
crisp  salad  greens  and  put  a  bowl  of  may- 
onnaise beside  it  on  the  table. 

AVOCADO-  AXD-PIXE  APPLE 
SALAD 

Three  No.  2'/2  cans  sliced  pineapple,  4  or  5 
large  avocados  and  plenty  of  greens  will 
make  a  tremendous  salad.  The  day  before, 
drain  the  sirup  from  the  pineapple  and  cut 
each  slice  into  4  pieces.  W  ash  salad  greens, 
wrap  in  towels  or  put  in  cloth  hags  and 
store  in  refrigerator.  Make  the  .chutney 
dressing — we'll  come  to  that  in  a  minute. 

The  salad  can  be  arranged  on  its  platter 
half  an  hour  or  so  before  serving.  As  you 
slice  the  avocados,  submerge  the  pieces  in 
a  solution  of  '/2  cup  water  and  the  juice  oi 
2  lemons  to  prevent  discoloration.  The 
fruit  can  be  cut  into  long  slender  slices  or 
into  cubes.  Have  a  flat  dish  of  paprika  at 
hand  and  dip  the  rim  of  each  piece  of  pine- 
apple into  it.  This  fancy  touch  of  red  looks 
pretty  and  it  tastes  good  too. 

Put  a  good  bed  of  greens  on  the  salad 
platter  and  arrange  the  pieces  of  avocado 
and  pineapple  in  whatever  pattern  appeals 
to  you.  Hit-and-miss  is  fine,  or  the  two 
fruits  can  be  arranged  in  alternatcsections. 
With  the  lovely  pale  green  of  the  avocado 
and  the  yellow  and  bright  red  of  the  pine- 
apple your  salad  is  bound  to  be  beautiful. 

CHUTNEY  DRESSING 

Mix  together  1  cup  salad  oil,  Vi  cup  vine- 
gar, 1  teaspoon  salt,  1  clove  garlic,  grated, 
and  1  cup  chutney  cut  into  small  pieces. 
Put  this  in  a  jar,  shake  well  and  store  in 
refrigerator.  Serve  the  dressing  in  a  bowl 
beside  the  salad  platter,  and  give  it  a  good 
shaking  before  you  pour  it  into  the  bowl. 
Chutney  dressing  doesn't  look  very  pretty— 
it's  dark,  as  it  would  have  to  be— but  oh, 
how  it  tastes. 

STUFFED  DILL  PICKLES 

Several  days  ahead  of  time  cut  the  ends 
from  12  of  the  biggest  dill  pickles  you  can 

(Continued  on  Page  139) 


The  BUDGET  BEVERAGE 

Less  Than 

1  0    A    GLASS! 

NO  OTHER  beverage  at 
any  price  gives  your 
children  more  delicious  re- 
freshment than  Kool-Aid. 
One  5^  package  makes  two 
quarts  of  thirst-quenching 
refreshment.  No  other  bever- 
age can  match  Kool-Aid  for 
wholesome  home-made  good- 
ness, SIX  zestful  flavors  to 
choose  from. 

Koo/-/Kd 

FROZEN    DESSERTS 

1    package  Kool-Aid  (any  flavor) 

1    cup  heavy  cream 
2  cups  milk  1    cup  sugar 

(1)  Dissolve  Kool-Aid  and  sugar  in  milk;  turn  into 
freezing  tray  and  freeze  %  to  1  hour  (until  slushy). 

(2)  Whip  cream  (well  chilled)  until  stiff.  (3)  Add 
partly  frozen  Kool-Aid  mixture  to  whipped  cream  and 
whip  just  enough  to  mix  well,  but  keep  as  cold  as  pos- 
sible. (4)  Return  quickly  to  freezing  tray  and  freeze  at 
coldest  point.  Requires  no  more  stirring.  When  frozen, 
set  control  back  to  normal.  Makes  over  1  quart.  If  de- 
sired lighter,  beat  2  egg  whites  fluffy  with  2  tablespoons 
sugar  and  fold  into  above  mixture  before  final  freezing. 
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DEUOOUSF^ORS 
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KOOL-AID 
Frozen  Suckers 


Dissolve  thoroughly  1  package  Kool-Aid 
and  2/i  cup  sugar  in  1  quart  water.  Pour 
into  cube  tray  and  freeze  hard.  Remove  like 
ice  cubes  as  wanted,  or  wrap  separately  in 
wax  paper  and  keep  in  coldest  section  of 
freezing  compartment.  A  sucker  stick  or 
paper  spoon  may  be  frozen  in  each  cube  to 
provide  handle. 


|  1948,  Perkins  Products  Co. 


At  Your  Grocer  £yf£ 
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Marketing  can  be  such  fun  at  A&P.  It's  like  shopping  in 
a  big,  bright  department  store  devoted  only  to  the  finest 
of  foods.  Hundreds  of  good  things  to  eat  are  attractively 
displayed  in  neat  departments  ...  to  make  it  so  easy  for 
you  to  make  your  selections.  And  it's  simple  to  figure  out 
just  what  you  wish  to  spend  .  .  .  because  every  item  is 
plainly  priced.  Then,  too,  department  after  department 
lias  its  many  different  foods  prepared  and  arranged  forN 


your  choice  by  specialists.  And  so  quality  and  freshness 
are  carefully  guarded. 

Here  is  something  else  you'll  like  about  A&P:  it  strives 
to  keep  its  prices  for  all  its  foods  at  one  attractive  level  all 
week  long.  This  lets  you  shop  any  day  you  prefer  and  be 
sure  of  worth-while  savings. 
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A  PORTION 


September 


(Serves  6) 

Tomato  Soup 
Paradise  Fruit  Ring 
Chocolate  Mint  Roll 
Iced  Tea  ,       .  _ 

Iced  Coffee 

PARADISE   FRUIT  RING 

«"-0ht.y°  thictt^dTc0:*-  h00!;  When 

annlo    p„       •  Cup    diced    nine- 
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(Continued  from  Page  137) 
i  id, 'and  gouge  out  the  centers  with  an 
i  >ple  corer.  Put  the  hollowed-out  pickles 
i  a  dish  with  J4  pound  light  brown  sugar 
id  2  cloves  garlic  cut  in  half,  cover  and 
ore  in  refrigerator.  The  sugar  will  draw 
it  the  juice  and  make  the  pickles  very 
isp.  Their  position  in  the  bowl  or  dish 
lould  be  changed  occasionally  so  that 
iey'11  all  come  in  contact  with  the  sugary 
lice. 

The  day  before  the  party,  mix  \'s  pound 
•earn  cheese  with  2  tablespoons  finely 
lopped  onion,  14  tablespoons  finely 
lopped  carrot,  l/2  teaspoon  salt  and  3 
iblespoons  sweet  or  sour  cream.  Stir  un- 
1  thoroughly  blended.  Soften  1  envelope 
?latin  in  2  tablespoons  cold  water  and 
eat  over  boiling  water  until  dissolved, 
dd  the  dissolved  gelatin  to  thy  cheese 
lixture  and  stir. 

Stand  the  pickles  upright  on  paper 
jwels  to  drain  and  fill  with  the  cheese, 
nd  so  on.  ^  rap  each  one  separately  in  wax 
aper  and  store  in  refrigerator.  To  serve, 
ice  into  chunks  with  a  very  sharp  knife 
nd  arrange  in  relish  dishes  with  carrot 
trips  that  have  stood  overnight  in  ice 
ater. 


it  in:  All-  AMI- It  I  11  III   it  unto > 
SANDWICHES 

lake  three-decker  sandwiches  of  thinly 
liced  bread,  crusts  removed,  and  butter 
r  margarine.  Add  a 
ew  drops  yellow 
egetable  coloring  to 
•utter  or  margarine 
that  the  bread 
md  the  spread  will 
lave  a  nice  contrast 
if  color.    The  sand- 

fiches  can  be  made 
head  of  time  and 
rapped  first  in  wax 
aper    and    then    in 

lamp  towels  to  pre- 
en t  drying.  To 
erve.  cut  both  ways 

liagonally   to    make 

B-    triangles     out     of 

■ach    sandwich    and 

irrange    on    serving 

dates,  points  up. 


kind — and  they  just  mustn't  do  this  to  you. 
I  don't  have  to  tell  you  how  to  whip  cream, 
but  make  it  goed  and  stiff  and  use  a  pint  of 
heavy  cream. 

To  serve  the  dessert,  put  the  vanilla  ice 
cream  in  a  big  bowl,  and  allow  at  least  1 
quart  of  ice  cream  to  six  people — maybe 
more.  This  dessert  isn't  going  to  be  fun 
unless  it's  opulent.  Stick  ladyfingers  deep 
into  the  bowl  all  around  the  edge.  Around 
this  big  center  bowl  arrange  the  three 
sauces,  a  small  bowl  each  of  maraschino 
cherries  and  chopped  nuts  and  a  fairly 
large  bowl  of  whipped  cream.  For  the  nuts 
my  choice  is  pistachios,  because  I'm  crazy 
about  their  taste  and  they  look  so  pretty, 
but  any  nuts  are  good,  so  take  your  choice. 
Whatever  kind  you  use,  be  sure  to  give 
them  a  little  drying  out  in  a  warm  oven  to 
make  them  crisp. 

Serrire.  The  actual  serving  of  this  meal 
needs  little  comment  from  me.  Buffet,  of 
course,  not  only  because  it's  the  most  effi- 
cient and  easy  form  of  service  for  a  big  crowd, 
but  because  it's  desirable  from  the  stand- 
point of  fluidity.  Everyone  will  want  to  talk 
to  everyone,  and  with  only  a  plate  to  carry 
about  the  shifts  can  be  as  many  and  often  as 
any  heart  desires. 

If  the  party  is  given  in  a  sorority  house, 

and  the  food  prepared  by  the  girls  themselves, 

the  whole  thing  can  be 


•     ••••••• 
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or  . 

ram 


BY    I  OH  I    nun 


MAKE-YOIK- 
©WX  SUNDAES 

[f  you  like,  you  can 
3uy  the  sauces  ready 
nade.  That's  easier, 
I'll  admit,  but  it's  no 
rick  at  all  to  make 
them  yourself. 


The  valley  train,  whistling  afar, 

Is  usually  pursed,  aloof. 
Tonight,  like  a  dissolving  star, 

Its  silvery  fringes  reach  my  roof. 
For  now  the  air  is  swept  of  wings 

(Moth  is  on  pane  and  bird  in  nest) 
And  of  all  vapory,  voweled  things 

(Song  is  in  cheek  and  tongue  at 
rest); 
The  winds  are  curled  up  into  cloud, 

The  drowsy  air  is  drained  of  blue 
And  soft  as  a  diffusing  shroud 

Heaven  fills  up  with  faint  halloo. 

•     •••*•• 


Butterscotch  Sauce.  Put  2  well-packed  cups 
light  brown  sugar  in  a  saucepan  with  7 
tablespoons  butter  or  margarine.  Set  this 
ver  medium-low  direct  heat  and  cook  8 
minutes,  stirring  constantly.  Add  1'4  cups 
iling  water  and  1  teaspoon  salt  and  cook 
14  or  15  minutes  more.  Stir  often,  scraping 
ttom  of  pan.  until  sugar  and  fat  have 
elted  into  water,  then  stir  occasionally. 
>et  pan  in  cold  water  and  when  sauce  is 
really  cold  beat  with  rotary  beater  several 
inutes  and  store  in  refrigerator.  The 
auce  will  take  on  a  lovely  cafe  an  lait  color. 
If  it  stands  in  the  refrigerator  very  long  it 
eparates,  but  just  a  few  whisks  with  the 
otary  beater  will  bring  it  back  to  its  orig- 
nal  consistency  and  appearance.  This 
auce  has  a  rich  huttcrscotch  taste,  but  it 
sn't  so  gooey  that  it  sticks  to  your  spoon 
d  gets  involved  with  your  chin  if  you 
aren't  careful. 

Clutcolate  Sauce.  In  a  saucepan  put  Yt 
pound  grated  sweet  chocolate,  3  table- 
spoons sugar.  2  tablespoons  butter  or  mar- 
garine and  l',4  cups  water.  Bring  to  a  boil 
and  continue  cooking  for  2  minutes,  or  un- 
til chocolate  is  melted.  Add  1  teaspoon 
cornstarch  mixed  with  2  tablespoons  water 
and  boil  5£  minute  longer.  Add  'j  teaspoon 
vanilla  and  when  cold  store  in  refrigerator. 
This  makes  a  bittersweet  sauce,  so  you'd 
better  taste.  You  may  want  a  little  more 
sugar. 

Raspherry  Sauce.  Thaw  2  ten-ounce  pack- 
ages frozen  raspberries  and  press  tb rough 
a  line  sieve  to  remove  seeds.  Add  to  pulp  and 
juice  1  cup  sugar.  f2  cup  water  and  1  table- 
spoon lemon  juice  and  boil  3  minutes.  Cool 
and  store  in  refrigerator. 

These  recipes  will  make  plenty  of  sauce  for 
I  a  large  crowd  unless  everyone  wants  the  same 


accomplished  without 
seriously  disrupting 
the  kitchen,  where 
the  daily  routine  of 
three  meals  a  day 
goes  right  along, 
party  or  no  party. 
Two  or  three  girls 
can  take  over  each 
of  the  cooking  jobs, 
and  a  schedule  can 
be  arranged  to  let 
the  groups  have  the 
kitchen  for  an  hour 
at  some  non-busy 
time  of  day.  The  des- 
sert sauces  can  be 
prepared  several  days 
in  advance  of  the 
party,  and  so  can  the 
salad  dressings  and 
the  pickles. 

An  hour  in  the 
kitchen  the  morning 
of  the  day  before  the 
party  will  take  care 
of  the  molded  vege- 
table salad,  especially  with  two  or  three  pairs 
of  hands  busy  with  the  task.  An  hour  in  the 
afternoon  will  be  long  enough  for  another  set 
of  hands  to  produce  the  shrimp  Creole — and 
so  on.  With  a  co-operative  spirit — and  no 
manual  co-operation— on  the  part  of  who- 
ever presides  over  the  kitchen,  there  should 
be  no  problems  and  no  exasperation.  And 
won't  it  be  fun  to  produce  the  party  food 
yourselves?  After  all,  you'll  soon  be  manag- 
ing your  own  homes  where  entertaining  won't 
be  taken  care  of  for  you— and  it  will  be  up 
to  you. 

The  division  of  labor  for  this  affair  will  be 
truly  simple  if  the  food  needn't  be  prepared 
in  one  kitchen.  The  various  jobs  can  be  par- 
celed out,  and  no  one— and  no  kitchen— will 
feel  the  slightest  strain. 

For  the  last-minute  assembly — arranging 
of  platters,  and  so  on,  and  getting  them  on 
the  table— it  will  be  a  good  idea  to  work  out 
a  complete  plan  of  action.  You  can't  all  be  in 
the  kitchen  at  once,  but  you  needn't  be.  With 
everything  carefully  planned,  shifts  can  oper- 
ate on  schedule  without  stumbling  over  one 
another  and  the  meal  will  appear  on  the  beau- 
tifully decorated  table — of  course  there  must 
be  flowers — without  anyone's  being  away 
from  the  gay  scene  in  the  living  room  long 
enough  to  be  missed. 

I've  swung  this  meal  alone,  and  it  wasn't 
too  much  of  a  chore ;  but  there's  a  certain  sat- 
isfaction in  co-operation  for  its  own  sake, 
especially  when  it's  smooth  co-operation  pro- 
ducing a  smooth  result.  And  no  matter  how 
it's  accomplished,  a  successful  performance 
with  this  menu  should  set  a  September  stand- 
ard that  will -be  an  inspiration  for  thef  rest 
of  the  season.  thk  end 


A  Mo  me  of  Our  Own 

Just  as  we  dreamed  it ...  a  cozy  table  for 
two,  John's  favorite  dessert  for  dinner,  and 
our  very  own  Reed  &  Barton  Sterling!   Like 
thousands  of  other  young  couples,  we  think 
of  our  Reed  &  Barton  Solid  Silver  as  something 
to  live  up  to  ...  a  symbol  of  all  the  lovely 
things  we  want  for  our  home. 

HELPFUL  HOSTESS  HINTS:   Tor  fascinating  and  valuable  booklet. 

'yiow  To  Be  A  Successful  "hostess',  send  10  cents  to 

Reed  i>  Barton,  Box  9V0,  Department  L,  Taunton,  Massachusetts. 

IT'S  SMART  TO  CHOOSE  THE  FINEST  STERLING 

Reed  &  Barton 

STERLING   SILVER 


fclllDM^ 


STERIIVC. 


roup  of  the 
World's  Most 
Beautiful 
Sterling  Patterns 
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THERE'S     ONLY     ONE     PYREX     WARE 


AND    IT'S    MADE    BY 


CORNING    GLASS   WORKS 


TIME  to  tuck  the  salad  menus  back  in  the  kitchen 
drawer  or  wherever  you  keep  your  drawing  account  of 
menus  for  two.  You  can  turn  on  the  oven  and  broiler 
now  without  turning  on  the  electric  fan  at  the  same  time. 
Bring  out  the  casseroles!  Minus  an  oven  or  broiler?  You 
can  easily  adapt  baked  and  broiled  foods  to  top-of-the- 
range  cooking.  Just  as  long  as  you  have  something  to 
cook  on,  you  can  have  a  good  dinner. 


}U 


*Broiled  Ham  Glace 

*Norwegian  Potatoes 

Buttered   Frozen   Succotash 

Coleslaw 

*Ginger  Icebox  Dessert 

Coffee 


Pleasure  for  stay-at-homes  revolves  around 
a  good  dinner.  Here's  one  to  mention  at  the 
breakfast  table — anticipate  at  night.  It  ex- 
pands into  a  guest  meal  easily. 

Make  the  dessert  the  night  before,  as  it 
needs  a  good  stand  in  the  refrigerator — 
though  it  can  be  made  in  the  morning  of 
the  day  you  wish  to  serve  it.  At  the  dinner 
hour  start  the  potatoes  first — then  make 
the  coleslaw.  By  that  time  you'll  be  ready 
to  put  the  ham  on  to  broil.  Add  seasonings 
to  the  potatoes  and  cook  the  frozen  succo- 
tash. Your  dessert  is  ready  in  the  refriger- 
ator. 

1.1XGEII   ICEBOX  CAKE 

Whip  !4  pint  heavy  cream  ami  slir  in  2'/2 
tablespoons  molasses.  Open  a  tail  can  of 
the  big  round  thin  ginger  wafers.  Spread 
the  ginger  wafers  generously  with  the 
molasses  cream  and  stack  I  hem  together 
in  a  long  roll  in  a  rectangular  dish  or  on  a 
platter.  I  se  about  20  of  the  wafers, 
though  you  want  to  end  up  with  V2  cup  or 
so  of  the  molasses  cream  to  spread  all 
over  the  outside.  The  number  of  cookies 
you  use  depends  on  how  generous!)  >ou 
spread  them.  Just  be  sure  you  have 
enough  left  to  frost  over  outside.  That's 
all  there  is  to  it.  Chill  overnight  <>r  at  least 

6  hours.  Slice  on  I  he  diagonal  rat  her  I  liau 
straight  across.  The  cookies  will  have 
taken    on    a    delicate   cake    texture — the 


whole  thing  quite  different  from  wh 
you  started  out  with  and  thoroughly  d 
licious. 

\«ltn  I  4.1  \\   POTATOES 

I'ecl  ami  dice  1  pound  potatoes.  Cook  | 
hoiling  sailed  water  until  tender.  Draii 
Melt  I  tablespoon  butter  or  margarii 
and  brown  it  a  little.  Add  1  lahlcspoc 
minced  onion,  1  tablespoon  lomat 
paste,  1  teaspoon  prepared  mustard, 
teaspoon  caraway  seeds,  2  sour  pickh 
chopped  fine  and  2  tablespoons  crcan 
Add  potatoes  and  simmer  5  minutes. 

GLACE  NOTE 
roil  mtoii  ■  o  HAM 

Alter  ham  is  broiled  to  your  liking  —  wit 
the  fat  browned  and  crisp  —  sprinkl 
lightly  with  sugar  ami  let  it  earamcliz 
and  glaze  the  surface  of  I  In    ham. 

Top-of -range  adaptation :  Pan-broil  th 
ham.  In  the  last  few  minutes  add  a  littl 
sugar.  Turn  hum  several  times  i<>  ulazt 


Consomme 

*Brcad-arid-Cheese  <  )asserole 

Green  Salad 

Concord  Grapes 

Coffee  or  Milk 


In  many  European  countries,  good  bread, 
a  bit  of  native  cheese  and  fresh  fruit  con- 
stitute a  satisfying  meal.  Here  is  such  a 
meal  expanded  ever  so  slightly  to  suit  our 
American  tastes.  Hot  canned  consomme 
will  be  the  appetizer.  We'll  have  our  bread 
and  cheese  hot  in  a  casserole — simple  and 
easy  to  make.  With  it,  a  good  green  salad. 
Cold  blue  grapes  provide  a  fitting  finish. 
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It  III)  Al»-  \M»-4   III  I  xl 
CASSEROLE 

>1  cup  grated  sharp  Cheddar  cheese 
t  .'  well-beaten  eggs.  Add  1  teaspoon 
ki  i  powder,  '8  teaspoon  salt  and  1 
» |>oon  prepared  mustard.  Remove 
i  .<  from  4,  slices  of  bread.  Cut  each 
[  i  l  4  pieces.  Spread  the  bread  pieces 
r  r  lusly  with  the  cheese  mixture. 
mi  me  8-ouncc  can  tomato  sauce.  Al- 
t  i  elayersof cheese-spread  bread  witb 
it  o-sauce  layers  in  a  quart  casserole 
1  i  dividual  casseroles.  Heap  any  extra 
t  *  :  mixture  on  top.  Cover  with  strips 
*■  ked  bacon  broken  in  pieces.  Bake 
*■  ow  oven.  300  I'"..  20-30  minutes. 

lj  -of -ran f>e  atlaptation:  Make  sand-* 
li  s  of  c/ieese  Jilling.  Sante  in  hacon 
i  ,  ngs.  Serve  with  tomato  sauce  and 
\i    bacon. 


*Tahiti  Casserole 

'Italian  Salad 

Heated  Italian  Bread 

Cantaloupe 

Coffee 


i  s  a  meal  you'll  enjoy  cooking.  The 
s  ole  dish  is  a  quick  put-together — has 
i  v  and  different  flavor,  yet  uses  old 
ars.  The  salad,  hot  bread  and  cold 
t  loupe  are  its  perfect  complements. 

TAHITI  CASSEROLE 

■    '2  of  a  large  peeled  avocado  or  use  I 

e  one  if  it  is  small,   \r range  in  2  indi- 

"i  tl  or  1  shallow  casserole  l»ii:  enough 

i  no.    Sprinkle   '2  cup  chopped  water 

<  over  avocado.  Season  well  with  sail 
1    grate   a    little   onion    over    the    lop. 

-|i  1  and  drain  oil  from  one  8-ounce  can 

•  11a  fisb.  Break  it  up  into  pieces  un- 
-  1  is  the  grated  l>pe.  Thin  I  ran  con- 
•  cd  cream  of  chicken  soup  with  '4  cup 
i  .   Heat  it.    \ilil  tuna  fisb  and  2  pieces 

isp  bacon,  crumbled.  Pour  the  hot 
i  i*  over  avocado  and  cress.  Sprinkle 
acred  crumbs  or  crushed  potato  chips 
'«  the  top.  Bake  quickl>  10  minutes  in 
driven,  150°F..  or  broil  under  moderate 
i   just  until  it  begins  to  bubble  and  is 

<  heated  through.    Don't  overcook. 

*  -p-of-range  ailaptatiom  Make  this  a 
fle-boiler  special.    Serve  on  toast. 

j'le:  Heat  Italian  bread  wrapped  in  a 
a  r  bag  in  bottom  of  oven  or  warming 
f   in  last.  fcv»  minutes  before  serving. 

ITALIAN  SALAD 

li  ■  tomatoes  on  a  bed  of  broken  pieces 
f  maine.  Lav  babes  of  anchovj  strips 
n  he  sliced  tomatoes.  Sprinkle  with 
I.  k  pepper  and  dried  crumbled  oregano 
t  isil.  Pour  a  si  111  pic  tart  oil  and  vinegar 
rich  dressing  over  all.  Don't  drench 
tl  salad.  There  should  he  just    enough. 


'Rechauffe  of  Lamb 

Buttered  Broccoli 

Raw  Pear-and-Apple  Salad 

•Cheese  Toasts 

Coffee 


Even  a  small  roast  leg  of  lamb  seems  to  last 
and  last  after  it  has  made  its  initial  appear- 
ance at  the  table  for  two.  You  can  always 
use  it  in  a  curry — and  there's  always 
hash — but  here  is  an  interesting  way  to 
use  leftover  lamb.  It  isn't  a  true  curry, 
it  isn't  hash.  It's  just  what  it  is,  and  terribly 
good. 

1(1  I  II  All  I  I    OF  LAMB 

Dice  2  cups  leftover  roast  lamh  in  small 
pieces.  Add  1  potato,  diced.  Be  sure  there 
are  no  chunks.  Cut  meat  and  potato  care- 
fully in  quarter-inch  cubes  if  you  want 
your  finished  dish  to  look  attractive.  Add 
l/x  cup  green  pepper  and  1  small  onion, 
finely  chopped  or  minced,  anil  2  table- 
spoons chopped  pimiento.  Then  add 
Vi  cup  tomato  sauce  or  tomato  paste 
thinned  with  a  little  water,  I  '2  teaspoons 
salt,  a  good  grinding  of  fresh  black  pep- 
per, '/2  teaspoon  Worcestershire  sauce 
and,  if  you  like,  '/2  teaspoon  curry  pow- 
der. Heat  all  together  and  moisten  with 
Vi  cup  leftover  roast-lamb  gravy.  It 
shouldn't  be  too  thick  or  too  thin  —  hut 
nice  and  moist  and  well  seasoned.  Serve 
in  a  casserole.  Potato  could  be  omitted, 
in  which  case  you  could  serve  this  with 
mashed  potatoes  on  top. 

CHEESE  TOASTS 

When  bread  gets  a  little  stale  to  serve  as 
is,  it  makes  very  good  dry  toast.  After 
toasting,  cut  in  strips  and  spread  with 
butler  or  margarine  and  sprinkle  with 
grated  dry  Italian  cheese.  Ileal  in  a  warm 
oven  until  ready  to  serve. 


*Sausage  Rice  Cakes 

with  Tomato  Sauce 

Scrambled  Kggs  with  Chives 

Celery  and  Pepper  Strips 

Toasted  Split  Corn  MuHius 

*Prunccot  Compote 

Coffee  or  Milk 


Sausage  and  eggs  needn't  always  be  con- 
sidered in  a  morning  category.  They  are  a 
good  foundation  for  a  simple  dinner  too. 
The  rice  cakes  make  quite '  a  thing  of 
sausage. 

PRUNECOT  COMPOTE 

To  a  No.  2  can  stewed  prunes,  add  1  cup 
apricot  juice  and  a  slice  of  lemon.  Sim- 
mer prunes  5  minutes.  Serve  hot  uith 
or  without  a  spoonful  of  sour  cream. 
Chilled,  the  compote  can  he  served  the 
next  morning  for  breakfast.  If  you  can't 
buv  the  canned  cooked  prunes,  buj  the 
quick-cooking  dried  prunes  and  simmer 
in  apricot  juice  (18-20  prunes  to  1  can 
apricot  juice)  instead  of  water  until  ten- 
der. You  won't  need  to  add  sugar,  as  the 
prunes  and  apricot  juice  are  sweet  enough 
in  themselves. 

SAUSAGE  It  M   I    TAKES 
WITH  TOMATO  SAUCE 

Mix  1  cup  boiled  rice  (leftover  rice  from 
the  previous  night's  dinner  may  be  used) 
with  1  unbeaten  egg,  %  teaspoon  grated 
onion,  !<&  teaspoon  salt  and  '3  pound  raw- 
bulk  pork  sausage.  Shape  into  six  flat 
cakes.  Cook  slowly  on  both  sides  in 
lightly  greased  skillet  until  brown  on  both 
sides.    Drain  off  excess  fat  from  pan.  Add 

1  can  tomato  sauce  and  simmer  together 

2  minutes. 
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mod  IccomplisU  Kitcfen-Help 


Get  the  most  for  your  mixer  investment !  Just  a  few  extra  dollars 
for  KitchenAid  pay  off  .  .  .  in  results  ...  in  relief  from  scon-  ol 
kitchen  chor<  s.  Light,  flaky  pastries,  fluffier  cakes — they're  always 
the  same  with  I'  v  tion    Extra  attachments  make  kitchen 

work  fun.  B<  KitchenAid     built  by  Ilohart,  the 

world's  largest,  oldest  makei  oi  commi  n  i  l!  food  machines. 


Sw.fch  ond    tO  Speed 
governor -control 


Eoiily-followed 
oeeurate  speed  guid 


Conwenienr,   upfront 
power    fake  of f 
for   oMochmenli, 


Moit  powerful  motor 

of   any    mixer.     B 

power  —  no   leporo'e 
"power   boosters."" 


Planetary    Ad  en  — 
consistent,,  thorough 

mixing    tf.-. 

of  oreo. 


S<ng/e  all  purpose 
beote'  Of    -h.p,  w,th 
Planetc/    feature*,   foi 

self  icroptng    a 


Stationary  bowl 
coniovred  to  shop* 
of  beater  Gradu- 
ated shape  perrmii 
beating  of  as  little 
as    I    eg-, 
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beat   and   blend 


Sl.ce 
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Chop   meats 
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Freeze   ice    crecrr 
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Shell    peas 

enAid 


'EC      u 

THE    FINEST    MADE 


There's  nothing  like 
freshly-ground  coffee. 
Buy  flavor-full  whole 
coffee  beans  —  fill  the 
KitchenAid  Electric 
Coffee  Mill  hopper  — 
and  just  a  flip  of  the 
switch  tumbles  fragrant- 
fresh  coffee  into  the 
measuring  glass.  Your 
coffee  is  ready  for  brew- 
ing —  in  any  desired 
grind  - —  before  flavor 
can  even  begin  to  fade. 
Ii-  it— enjoy  the  finest 
coffee  ever! 

KitchenAid  Division 

The  Hobart  Manufacturing  Co., 

Troy,  Ohio 


3  KitchenAid  Food  Preparers 
with  complete  attachment  line 
—  two  KitchenAid  Electric 
Coffee  Mills.  See  them  at  bet- 
ter appliance,  hardware  and 
department  stores  everywhere. 


KITCHEN    REVIVAL 

(Continued  from  I  124) 


bad.  While  the  rest  of  the  house  had  been  re- 
stored, the  kitchen  had  been  "let  go,"  as 
kitchens  often  are.  It  certainly  called  for 
major  reconstruction  before  it  could  be  even 
adequate. 

As  we  surveyed  the  size  of  the  room,  the 
location  of  the  doors,  an  [.-shaped  plan  began 
to  take  shape.  If  the  refrigerator  could  be 
placed  near  the  entry,  the  sink  under  the 
window,  the  range  near  the  serving-pn- 
and  dining-room  door,  all  cooking  activities 
would  be  centered  in  an  area  that  could  be 
well  lighted  and  as  far  removed  as  possible 
from  other  passageways. 

Fortunately,  a  bathroom  on  the  floor  above 
made  the  change  in  the  plumbing  for  the 
sink  relatively  simple,  and  the  new  local 
of  the  electric  range  required  less  cable  than 
the  old.  The  plan  was  settled. 

The  first  step  in  remodeling  was  to  rip  out 
the  floor,  install  new  supports  and  solid 
beams  and  lay  a  good  level  floor.  The  con- 
tractor was  right  about  that — the  floor  had 
sagged  until  it  was  nearly  three  inches  1< 
in  the  middle  than  at  the  sides.  With  the 
floor  up  it  was  much  easier  to  bring  he; 
the  kitchen  and  install  a  new  radiator. 

The  next  structural  change  was  to  get 
more  light  in  the  room.  The  one  full-sized 
window  was  raised  so  that  sill  height  came 
above  the  sink.  The  slit-in-the-wall  wini 
was  replaced  with  two  new  ones  that  gave 
sunlight  and  a  view  of  the  garden. 

The  ceiling  was  next  attacked.  It  was  a 
network  of  pipes  and  loose  hanging  wires,  for 
every  time  anyone  had  put  plumbing  in  th< 
house,  more  pipes  were  stuck  along  that 
ceiling,  in  a  feverish  criss- 
cross pattern.  With  all  the  ■■■^■HM 
pipes,  there  had  been  no 
heat  in  the  kitchen !  On  a 
cold  winter  morning,  you 
could  see  your  breath  as 
you  broke  the  eggs  in  the 
pan. 

Installing  a  new  ceiling  ^^^^^^^_ 
of  wallboard  to  cover  the 
exposed  ugly  pipes  was  found  to  cost 
than  removing  or  relocating  pipes.  Seven- 
foot  ceilings  arc  typical  of  old  houses,  and 
this  added  a  livable  look  to  the  kitchen. 
New  fluorescent-lighting  fixtures  set  flush 
with  the  ceiling  were  located  over  the  main 
work  areas. 

The  equipment  which  this  discouraged 
kitchen  apologetically  displayed  was  amaz- 
ing. There  was  the  old  coal  range — not  warm 
and  glowing  with  the  pride  of  usefulness,  but 
standing  bleakly  on  a  cement  block,  covered 
with  oilcloth  and  used  as  a  catchall.  On  one 
side  of  it  stood  an  old  water  tank — idling, 
since  a  new  tank  supplied  hot  water  Irom  the 
basement.  On  the  other  side  was  the  ten- 
year-old,  two-oven  :Lctric  range — the  most 
modern  thing  jn  the  kitchen,  but  in  need  of 
repair. 

A  giant  old  refrigerator  filled  the  space  be- 
tween the  doors  to  the  storeroom  and  the 
service  pantry.  Years  ago  it  had  acquired  an 
electric  mechanism,  but  in  spite  of  its  size, 
it  offered  little  storage  space.  At  the  farthest 
and  darkest  end  of  the  room  leaned  an  old 
tired   sink   with   old   sloping   drainboards. 
Aside  from  the  top  of  the  old  range,  the  only 
storage  space  was  a  small  sway-backed  shelf 
over  the  electric  range.  The  supplies 
kept  chiefly  in  a  storeroom  across  the  room 
from  the  cooking  center.  The  walls  had  I 
a  dingy  green.  Painted  off-white  some  y 
ago,  they  still  showed  the  green  undercoat  in 
a  ghastly  tone. 

The  unused  water  tank,  the  ancient  re- 
frigerator, the  coal  range  were  .sold  for  the 
junk  they  were.  The  old  sink  .. 
a  future  flower-arrangement  center  in 
laundry.  The  old  electric  range  was  turned 
in  toward  a  new  model. 

The  double-bowl  cabinet  sink  wit! 
boards  which  Mrs.  Dunn  had  visioned 
installed  under  the  new  window,  the  new 
range  and  refrigerator  set  in  place  at  either 
end  of  the  natural  i_-shaped  plan.  Cabinets 
and  counters  filled  the  space  between.  The 


|W    \  wife  is  an     llogical  erea- 
"  ture  whi  "Where  did 

you    have    it    la      '  '    and   goes 
there,  and   then    it  is. 

-    In  Detroit  News. 


er  below  the  new  double  \ndows  ow 
idiator  was  left  open  pnidmg  ro« 
ie  garbage  pail  and  wasteasket,  with 

towel  racks  under  that  mnter 

mg  the  wall  where  the  old  nk  had 

d,  a  narrow  cupboard  w;  built 

i  linoleum  table-top  surface.  Vtical 

trays,  drawers  and  cupboais  provH 

rage  for  kitchen  linen  and  tver,  flow 

s  and  table  appliances. 
U  about  the  time  the  new  fbr  was  laid, 
selection  of  linoleum  brovht  up  th 
t  ion  of  the  whole  color  sc;me  of  the 
tchen.  In  revolt  against,  the  Id  kitcba 
Irs.  Dunn  had  at  first  insistedhat  all  de 
inted  of  a  kitchen  was  clinicacleanline*. 
i  amlined  efficiency.  But  as  ie  saw  th 
ilan  developing  she  suddenly  alized  tha 
i ught  not  like  too  much  of  tfsequafl 
ther.  She  was  just  as  vivid  iner  descrj 
:i  of  the  kitchen  she  visualize  as  sUl 
en  in  describing  the  old  one: 
"I  realized  suddenly  this  moiing  thai 
as  going  to  have  a  really  efficnt 
1 1  hadn't  seemed  possible  or  quitreal  be! 
When  I  began  to  believe  it,  I  ao  saw 
ou  were  quite  right:  I  don't  rdly  w 
i  linical  kitchen  at  all;  I  want  thmost 
<>rous,  gay,  unusual,  dreamy  J 
myone  could  devise!  I  have  btn  torn| 
n  lining  the  walls  with  moired  suitaj 
r  ("to  pick  up  the  chrome  etal   wa 
>ibly  crossed  spears  above,  ad  the  tJ 
and  more  practical  device  of  ist  keen 
tcocks.  Not  white  ones.  But  rw  I'veH 
i  revelation — Guatemala,  our  faorite  sp 
Actually,  I  think  I'd  rather  lh  with  j 
lors  that  are  characteristic  oGuate™ 
than   any   otlrs   in  1 
ii^BBHBBB       world  — transurent  bB 
sky,  misty  viol  hills,  afl 
the  scarlet  ar  magenfi 
blaze  of  bominvillaa 
against  deep  gen  foliage 
and  the  sharp  ;een  graa 
The  Guatemans  [  tha 
aa^aaa^aa^aaa_       selves  must  feeihe  endles 
charm  of  the  cors  of 
intry,  because  you  see  those  tier 

•  ir  work — baskets,   pottery,    br 

»  ated  over  and  over.    A  GuatnalanM 

i  n  would  be  heavenly — not  or/  to  wonj 

but  to  live  in." 

(Jn   their   vacation   the   Dum   s 
mala  for  fabrics,  tin  and  ptery 
I  he  foliage  green  went  into  th-floor 
and  was  used  in  paint  for  te  n 

•  Ives  where  the  gay  Guateman  obja 

their  place.  Two  walls 
painted  sky  blue,  and  two  w 
■r  side  of  the  room)  were  pai:ed  vi 
irdy  cotton  plaid  in  violet,  reen 
which  the  Dunns  brought  ack 
emala  was  used  for  cushics  on  tl 
bench  and  chairs.  The  magita  of 
unvillaea  which  Mrs.  Dun  loved 

was  used  in  straight-hangg  cottflo 
nns  and  in  a  simple  wooden  vanceow 
i    windows.  The  valance  was 

.  white  with  a  typical  Guatctalan  de 

Light  green  accents  were  carrd 
Led  chairs,  shelves  over  the 
<ries.  This  green  brought  the  t. 

lal  colors  into  perfect  harmony. 

HE  lovely  patina  of  the  tinwai  a 
-<>ft  glow,  and  the  decorative  tii  a; 
wired  for  electricity,  were  hung  ( 
•  >ver  the  eating  center. 

Now  on  a  cold  winter  morning, 
can  broil  the  bacon  in  a  setting  i  - 
colorful  as  her  heart  desires,  and 
spirit   with  the  magenta  of  th* 
villaea — at  the  same  time  warmii  h 
at  the  new  radiator ! 

Many  women  may  never  see 
peaks  of  Guatemala — but  all  w< 
some  ciiu  cherished  piece  which  i 

their  kitcht 
an  old  stoneware  plate 
print,  but  whatever  it  is.  ild  $&* 

your  kitchen  some  special  interest  ou  have 
a  recipe  for  pleasant  living.  he  ENt 


.roffi 


'■-., 
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$WM$V0Wtf  CHOCOtATE  tlur$HtJQA£  iAYEfcCAKE 


WHEW  yoU  MAKE 
-WIS  OiOCOMTE 
NUTfl/NDAEOWE 


4ffe  WlSbfiS  f  One:  "Wish  I  had 
another  piece  of  this  swell  cake!"  Two: 
"Wish  Mom  could  see  it  !"Three:  "Wish 
you'd  come  here  and  get  properly 
kissed!" 

It's  a  man's  cake,  all  right  .  .  .  this 
rich,  ice-creamy-smooth  Swans  Down 
white  cake,  knee-deep  in  two  shades  of 
luscious  chocolate  frosting  and  a  lavish 
drift  of  chopped  nuts. 

Any  greenie  can  make  it,  too,  and 
never  miss,  if  she  follows  directions. 

For  it'saSwans  Down  "Mix-Easy"... 
no  creaming,  beating  cut  in  half,  meas- 
ured and  timed  exactly.  Fewer  dishes 
to  wash!  Richer  taste— and  it  keeps 
longer,  if  you  can  keep  any  of  it! 
•       •       • 

Swans  Down  guarantees  it . . .  but  not 
with  any  other  flour! 

Double  the  cost  of  your  ingredients 
back— that's  the  Swans  Down  offer— 
if  you  don't  think  your  Swans  Down 
cake  is  better  than  any  similar  cake 
you've  made  with  any  other  flour. 

Try  it!  You'll  see  why  more  women 
choose  Swans  Down  than  any  other 
packaged  cake  flour  in  America! 

Ho  creaming! 
Beating  cut  in  talf  i 
Fewer  dishes  ib  *®$hl 
Richer  -teste! 
longer  keeping! 


Preparations:       e  the  shortening  at  room 
temperature.  Lie  botu>  Jeep  9-inch 

layer  pans  uitrnaper:  rt  oven  for 

moderate  he  nee  before 

measuring.  (Almeasureme 

Measure  into  sier : 

2Yi  cups  mHc  Swans  I  I 
FlourKnd  besur^ 

3  teaspoor  Calumet  B 

1  teaspooi 
\14  cups 

Measure  into  mting  bowl: 
%  cup  shormng 


Measure  into  eo: 


vanilla 


Have  ready: 

5  egg  whites,  beaten  to  meringue*  with 
1/2  cup  sugar 
*For  meringue,  beat  5  egg  whites  with 
rotary  egg  beater  (or  at  high  speed  of  elec- 
tric mixer)  until  foamy;  add  Y2  cup  sugar 
gradually,  beating  only  until  meringue 
will  hold  up  in  soft  peaks. 

Now — Swons  Down's  "Mix-Easy"  Part! 

(Mix  by  hand  or  at  a  low  speed  of  electric 
mixer.)  Stir  shortening  just  to  soften.  Sift  in 
dry  ingredients.  Add  milk  and  mix  until  all 
flour  is  dampened.  Then  beat  2  minutes.  Add 
meringue  mixture  and  beat  I  minute  longer. 
(Count  only  actual  beating  time.  Or  count 
beating  strokes.  Allow  about  150  full  strokes 
per  minute.  Scrape  bowl  and  sption  often.) 


Baking:  Turn  batter  into  pans.  Bake  in  moder- 
ate oven  (350°F.)  about  35  minutes. 

To  Frost:  Spread  Chocolate  Sundae  Frosting  . 
between  layers  and  on  top  of  cake,  reserving, 
34  cup  frosting  for  decorating.  Sprinkle  }4  cup 
coarsely  chopped  nut  meats  over  top  of  cake. 
Add  2  teaspoons  hot  water  to  the  reserved 
frosting;  heat  and  stir  over  hot  water  until 
thinned.  Dribble  from  teaspoon  over  nuts. 

Chocolate  Sundae  Frosting.  Melt  4 
squares  Baker's  Unsweetened  Chocolate  in 
double  boiler.  Remove  from  boiling  water, 
add  2Vi  cups  sifted  confectioners'  sugar  and  4 
tablespoons  hot  water  and  blend.  Add  5  egg 
yolks,  one  at  a  time,  beating  well  after  each. 
Then  add  6  tablespoons  butter,  1  tablespoon 
at  a  time,  beating  well  after  each  amount. 


CAKE  FLOUR 


A  product  of  General  Foods 


i 


"Bake  a  better  cake  with  $tfan$Vown 
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SHORTBACK  ^ 


so  feminine 

. .  .yet  so  comfortable 


VfiPtj 'OO^M^UUn 


Oall      '  uro 

dort* 

i  i  '     ,.  i.c  h    un 

1 '■■      ind  i 

It       IIm        hi  .   I       Willi- 

mui  pin  I'm  . 

I  ool  Seven  have  a  flattering  "ladylike  look,"  so  becoming  with  the 
new  feminine  fashions.   Mm  don't  1»<-  deceived  by  their  soft,  lovely 
Imp       because  they  cleverly  hide  ;i   loAg-lasting  quality  that's  typically 
Fool  Savei     \n<l  the  comforl  thai  is  Fool  Saver's  alone  since  they're  made 
over  the  exclusive  Shortback*  Last  to  hold  your  heel  firmly,  yet  give  your 
toes  plentj  of  room.  For  thai  sheltered  look  ...  for  sought-after  comfort 
.  .  .  these  u«w,  feminine  Foot  Savers.   \\  rite  today  for  your  copy  of 
our  Fall  style  booklet  and  name  of  the  Fool  Saver  dealer  nearest  you. 
ddressThe  Julian  &  Kokenge  Co.,  28  WYsi  Main  Street,  Columbus  IS,  Ohio. 


•Reg.  U.S.  Pat.  Oft. 
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WILL  THEY  tOlM  VOIR   VOTE? 

(Continued  from  Page  53) 


books  election  officials  brought  into  the  poll- 
ing places  on  the  day  the  people  were  to 
decide  whether   they  wanted  Kilgore  or 
r.ey  in  the  United  States  Senate. 
m,  who  were  these  officials,  and  what 
does  the  law  say  about  them  ?  Does  it  require 
them  to  pass  any  examination,  or  give  any 
other  proof  of  fitness  to  supervise  an  election, 
racial  function  of  our  democratic  soci- 
ety? It  does  not.  Does  it  even  demand  that 
-jt  able  to  read  and  write?  It  does  not. 
r.e  thing  it  does  call  for,  and 
:s  that  they  be  chosen  by  the  political 
:s  of  both  parties — in  a  word,  that 
be  politicians  themselves.  That  means 
got  their  jobs  on  a  straight  partisan 
In  many  cases,  it  also  means  they 


in  the  Herald  Tribune  of  Sept 

1946: 

"That's  a  damn  lie !  Things  have  < 
in  the  last  few  years.  The  price  is  i 
as  S5  a  vote.  And  let  me  tell  you,  ilj 
friends  don't  buy  those  votes,  the  ] 
will  buy  them.  There  are  some 
who  just  won't  vote  unless  they  get 

The  "Jack"  referred  to  was  Cong 
Andrew  J.  May,  who  figured  so  pron 
in  an  investigation  of  war  contracts. 

What  happens  to  honest  citizens  whd 
go  home  quietly  when  told,  "You'vl 
voted"?  There  are  ways  of  persuading 
One  of  my  affidavits  states  that  a 
deputy  sheriff  wandered  around  a 
polling  place,  ostentatiously  wagging 
volver.  In  Jersey  City,  New  Jersey, 


.-.ever  get  such  jobs  again  if  they  allow 
-  consciences  to  override  their  sense  of  *  Hague's  policemen  have  been  known 
obligation.  I  cort  overzealous  objectors  to  jail 

As  I  have  suggested,  some  of  these  Pendergast  machine  in  Kansas  City  w; 
guardians  of  the  sacred  ballot  of  democ-  I  more  forceful.  Four  persons  were  kill- 
racy  were  gamblers.   Some  were  ex-boot-     200  put  in  the  hospital  during  the  mi 

-.  And  a  considerable  percentage,  in  i  election  of  1934.  7 /vu/V«*4tvt4  ~ 
certain  southern  counties,  were  men  and     "^-n  V-"  Uv  /  4  Ll.  %  „. 

n  who  greatly  admire  the  trick  of 
outwitting  the  innocent  voters.  They  would 
regard  the  theft  of  a  dollar  as  criminal.  But 
the  theft  of  a  vote  is  a  proof  of  skill  in  a  game. 

According  to  the  statute,  there  must  be  at 
least  two  Republican  and  two  Democratic 
officials  at  every  polling  place.  But  in  certain 
precincts  on  Election  Day,  1946,  the  Repub- 
licans never  showed  up.  What  happened  to  t  I  spoke  above  of  the  theft  of  electioi 
them?  Your  guess  is  as  good  as  mine.  At  any  J  ords.  We  didn't  have  quite  so  sensatioi 
rate,  I  have  sworn  statements  that  their  places  J  show  as  they  had  in  Kansas  City  rece 
were  taken  by  registered  Democrats.  This  f  when  burglars  hustled  ballot  boxes  fron 
put  the  polling  places  in  absolutei^ntroljjf-l  courthouse  basement  before  the  F.B.I 


And  do  you  remember  the  murder  of| 
toriggio?  He  was  killed  on  his  way  to ; 
York  polling  place  to  look  for  possible  i 
supporters  of  Yito  Marcantonio,  thq 
Communist  congressman,  and  Gov 
Dewey  described  his  death  as  "an  ati 
by  left  wingers  to  intimidate  others  woj 
for  a  free  election." 


the   party   opposing    my 
election.  It  also  violated 
the  already  unsatisfactoi 
registration  law. 
That  was  just  the  first)  OL^fzJ'^Ji 


CfUAAMML  I  MHLlthJlA. 


X 


A 


t  is  a  luxury  to  see  people 

RON  BURR. 


point  where  the  law  was)  v  ■■■■bsjbsbjbjbbbjbjiibjbsj^ 
violated.      OMMrtiuAiJ  /Zfrjuf  Vr-  >.<?  -  tunT 


What  took  place  in  certain  precincts  when 
voters  began  to  arrive?  Did  they  sign  the 
registry,  cast  secret  ballots  and  go  about  their 
business?  Not  on  your  life.  The  clerks  signed 
and  voted  for  them.  Then  they  were  given  ev- 
idence to  prove  that  they  were  "all  right." 
The  evidence  was  exchangeable  outside  for 
$3,  $5,  $7  or  a  pint  of  whisky. 

I  n  some  cases  the  clerks ' '  voted  the  books' ' 
wholesale,  forging  registration  signatures  and 
casting  stacks  of  ballots  for  the  candidate 
they  admired.  Legitimate  electors  who  turned 
up  after  this  were  told,  "You've  already  voted. 
You  can't  vote  twice." 

We  found  170  ballots  in  a  single  district, 


get  us  hands  on  then 
in  Jersey  City  a  few 
back,  when  pollbooks 
burned  to  thwart  a  sfl 
that  might  have  prove! 
then  governor  had  no 
to  his  office.  Or  in  Atl 
ere  -  veterans   used   Toi 


Tennessee, 

guns  and  tear  gas  to  get  the  ballot  boxe< 

of  the  hands  of  those  who  had  seized  t 

unlawfully.  But  we  had  our  own  little  p; 

nevertheless. 

It  began  in  a  hotel  corridor  at  3  o'clocl 
the  morning  after  election,  when  a  bell 
overheard  some  suspicious  shenanigans  in 
of  the  rooms.  He  caught  enough  to  conv 
him  that  two  men  were  in  that  room,  ch; 
ing  Republican  to  Democratic  ballots,  a 
having  stolen  them  from  the  courthouse, 
called  for  help,  but  the  men  disappea 
So  did  2600  ballots.  Two  men  were  arres 
the  next  day  on  the  basis  of  information 
marked  for  my  opponent  in  a  style  so  char-/  plied  by  several  persons,  including  the  ne 
acteristic  that  it  was  all  obviously  the  world  janitor  of  the  courthouse.  Who  do  you  th 
of  one  hand.  A    went  to  the  jail?  The  janitor. 

In  other  instances,  carloads  of  floaters  ar- 1  The  ballots,  meanwhile,  are  still  missi 
rived  to  exercise  the  franchise  for  the  dead,  Note  that  this  flagrant  act  was  discove 
the  absent  and  the  insane.  Then  they  rolled  1  by  the  merest  accident.  The  fact  that  it 
off  to  repeat  the  performance  elsewhere.  |  curred  in  the  very  home  town  of  my  op' 


Floaters  are  the  skilled  labor  of  crooked  poli- 
tics. I've  been  told  their  emolument  some- 
times reaches  $100  a  day. 

Ihe  newspapers  of  my  state  have  repeat- 
edly called  attention  to  the  open  practice  of 
vote  buying  in  the  southern  counties.  As  far 
back  as  1940,  agents  of  the  United  States 
Senate  saw  it  going  on  and  put  their  findings 
into  an  official  report.  But  nobody  went  to 
jail  for  it.  And  no  new  laws  were  written  to 
prevent  it  from  happening  again  and  again. 
That  leaves  the  honest  citizens  of  West  Vir- 
ginia, or  Maine,  or  California,  still  unpro- 
tected against  the  dishonest  citizens — the 
ballot  buyers. 

As  for  those  who  sell  theL-  ballots,  here's 
the  way  a  dozen  who  were  interviewed  feel 
about  it.  "Was  it  an  honest  election?  "  they 
were  asked. 

"  Sure  it  was  honest,  they  answered.  "  Ev- 
ery one  of  us  here  got  a  fair  price  for  his  vote." 

It's  worth  noting  that  Luke  P.  Carroll,  New 
York  Herald  Tribune  reporter,  once  asked  the 
mayor  o/  Prestonsburg,  Kentucky,  whether 
it  was  tru.  that  miners  sold  their  families' 
,votes  for  $1.  Here  is  the  mayor's  reply,  printed 


nent,  as  well  as  that  of  our  governor  an< 
I  congressman,  makes  me  wonder  how  ma 
ballots  were  "borrowed,"  altered  and  tl 
I  successfully  returned,   in  less  conspicuc 
\  communities.  — — """""- 

^"CSTsconsider  just  two  more  typical  in 
dents,  before  we  move  on  to  the  next  chapt 
The  official  count  in  one  Logan  County  p: 
cinct  was  Kilgore  201,  Sweeney  2,  though 
people  afterward  swore  they  had  voted  i 
me.  In  another  Logan  precinct,  one  of  r 
representatives  found  that  all  pollbook  si 
natures  looked  as  if  they  were  signed  by  t 
same  hand.  According  to  his  affidavit, 
asked  the  county  court,  sitting  as  a  board 
canvassers,  to  throw  out  the  returns  from  th 
precinct.  The  court  refused.  He  asked  it 
summon  the  precinct  officials  to  explain  tl 
similarity  of  the  signatures.  The  court  B 
fused. 

Are  you  beginning  to  grasp  the  fundament 
significance  of  stolen  votes  in  American  put 
lie  life?  They  are  both  the  seeds  and  the  ai 
mor  of  crooked  political  machines.  They  hel| 
to  put  the  wrong  men  in  office,  the  wron| 
judges,  the  wrong  congressmen,  the  wroai 
(Continued  on  Page  147) 
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THOMAS    ALVA    EDISON,    inventor    of    the    incandescent     electric    lamp,    in    his    famous    workshop . 


1948.   BETTER  VISION  INSTITUTE,  INC. 


~^yKias^r  ot  u&A^T.  .  and sjiant~ 


The  lights  of  the  world  shine  more 
brightly  because  of  Thomas  Alva  Edison.  His  genius  brought  men's  eyes  out  of  the  dark  and  into  the  light, 
doubling  their  hours  of  useful  seeing  and  extending  their  capacity  for  knowledge,  for  pleasures  and  for 
achievement.  Edison  was  able  to  ease  the  burdens  of  civilization  for  the  eyes  of  all  men  because  his  eyes 
saw  miracles.  Those  keen,  perceptive  eyes,  tirelessly  at  work,  gave  impulse  to  his  fertile  brain,  inspiring 
visions  of  great  inventions  that  were  milestones  on  the  march  to  a  fuller  life  ...  to  better  living  through 
better  vision.  All  honor  to  this  master  of  Light  and  Sight! 


BETTER  VISION 
FOR  BETTER  LIVING 


How  precious  to  each  of  us  is  our  sense  of  sight  which  opens  wide  the  doorway  of  opportunity  and  brings 
us  life's  brightest  pleasures.  Never  neglect  those  precious  eyes  which  change  constantly  with  age,  use  and 
neglect!  The  science  of  modern  eye  care  is  one  of  the  great  miracles  in  this  age  of  science.  So,  regularly 
look  to  the  professional  services  and  skills  of  the  ophthalmologist  and  the  optometrist  and  the  technical 
aids  of  the  ophthalmic  dispenser  (optician)  to  keep  your  priceless  eyes  at  their  best  .  .  .  Have  you  had 
your  eyes  examined  lately?    BETTER  VISION  INSTITUTE,  Inc.,  630  FIFTH  AVE.,  NEW  YORK  20,  N.  Y. 
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The  gentle  beauty  of  an  "English  Complexion' 
has  been  the  charm-fount  of  lovely  women 
for  generations.    Its  young,  fresh  look  is  always 
new  and  it  can  he  yours  .  .  .  through  a 
simple  routine  with  Yardley  Aids  to  Beauty. 


YARDLEY 


BY  APPOINTMENT  PERFUMERS  TO  H   M   OUEEN  MARY.  YARDLEY,  LONDON 


lo  keep  that  satin-smoothness,  use 
extra-rich  Yardley  Night  Cream   to   lubricate, 
sol  ten,   and    refresh   your  skin. 

tor  lasting  freshness,  let  the.  new  Yardley 
Make-Up  Base  give  you  a  glowing 
undertone  lo  harmonize  with   your  powder. 


ror  a  light  and  pretty  finish,  see 
now  Yardley  "English  Complexion" 
Powder  gives  your  skin  a  delicate  tint. 
Nine   nattering  shades. 

tor  a  subtle  spark  of  color, 

use  Cherry,  or  another  of  Yardley's  six 

fashion-favored  lipstick   shades. 

All  items   $|    plus  tax. 


Jley  products  for  America  are  created  in  England  and  Brushed  in  the  U.S.A.  from  the  original  English  formulae,  combining  imported  and  domestic  ingredients.  Yardley  of  London.  Inc..  620  Fifth  Avenue.  N.Y.C. 
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Too  little  or  t 
everything 


(Continued  from  Page  144) 
si itors.  And  they  help  to  keep  them  there. 
"\  :y  corrupt  men  who  are  otherwise  honest, 
who  have  not  the  nerve  to  break  through 
ring  of  ballot  thievery,  because  they  fear 
tjre  may  be  ballot  thieves  in  their  own 
rfks. 
ind  remember  that  even  the  citizen  who 
ens  smilingly  to  a  boastful  tale  of  how  the 
es  of  some  ward  were  manipulated  is  also 
tlyguilty.  She — or  he— ishelpingmold  the 
;tion  morality  of  her  community. 
There  are  not  many  in  political  life  who 
re.  the  nerve  to  speak  as  Senator  Tobey,  of 
w  Hampshire,  did  when  an  election-inves- 
tjating  committee  to  which  he  belonged 
med  to  be  treading  too  softly. 
'  It  is  the  duty  of  this  committee,"  he  said, 
3  let  the  chips  fall  where  they  will  and  turn 
:  spotlight  of  publicity  fully  on  all  violators, 
ardless  of  their  standing  in  the  communi- 
t  s  or  their  party  affiliations.  The  commit- 
:  should  assert  its  right  to  delve  deeply." 
Senator  Tobey  stated  on  the  open  floor 
ilpt,  in  his  presence,  a  brother  senator  had 
dt  his  head  in  his  arms  and  wept  at  the  pres- 
ide that  was  put  on  him  to  back  away  from 
a  investigation  of  the  Hague  machine.  He 
rther  reported  that  Hague  himself  had 
reatened  to  go  to  Washington  "and  tell  the 
anmittee  what  should  be  done." 
IWe  had  some  pressure  in  West  Virginia, 
1p,  on  the  Federal  agents  who  went  there  to 
B>k  into  charges  of  wrongdoing.  I've  already 
id  you  my  story  was  typical  of  its  kind. 
Let  me  make  one  thing  clear.  The  fact  that 
iud  was  practiced  on  behalf  of  a  candidate 
mot  the  slightest  proof  that  he  knew  what 
4nt  on.  I'm  not  afraid  to  acknowledge  that 
jere  may  have  been  dis-       ,^___^_ 
Inest  ballots  cast  for  me       ■■■ 
r  for  selected  local  can- 
jdates,    with    Sweeney 
kes  as  a  by-product).  But 
pon't  want  that  kind  of 
lip  and  I  don't  intend  to 
t  a  finger  to  protect  anyone  who  violated 
e  right  of  franchise. 

I  don't  believe  that  President  Truman 

rer  wanted  dishonest  ballots  cast  for  him 

ther.  Yet  the  fact  remains  that  he  was  lifted 

to  the  United  States  Senate  by  the  ballots 

the  Pendergast  machine.  The  Federal  at- 

rney  whom  President  Roosevelt  chose  to 

ean  up  Kansas  City  says  there  were  40,000 

60,000  phony  registrations  in  Pendergast's 

mds  the  year  Judge  Truman  won  the  Sen- 

:e  nomination  by  41,000. 

The  names  weren't  there  because  Mr.  Tru- 

:an  or  any  other  national  figure  wanted 

lem  there.  They  were  there  because  a  sinis- 

:r  local  organization  wanted  them  to  pro- 

iote  and  protect  its  own  sinister  interests. 

They'll  continue  to  be  there,  or  some  simi- 

ir  place,  until  our  better  citizens  learn  as 

mch  about  democracy  at  the  bottom  as  they 

o  about  democracy  at  the  top.  I'll  wager 

at  of  every  dozen  ladies  reading  this  article, 

iere  are  eleven  who  can  expound  the  charter 

f  the  United  Nations  to  every  one  who  can 

tline  the  election  law  of  her  own  state. 


ell,  what  cam  we  do  about  it  all?  That 
uestion  has  three  answers: 

1.  Things  to  do  before  next  Election  Day. 

2.  Things  to  do  after  Election  Day  in  the 
tates. 

3.  Things  to  do  after  Election  Day  in  Wash- 
ngton. 

1.  Of  course  we  can't  change  the  laws  be- 
:ween  now  and  November  2.  But  we  can  take 
teps  to  see  that  present  laws  are  more  hon- 
tly  enforced.  How?  By  urging  newspapers 
o  send  reporters  and  photographers  to  ques- 
ionable  precincts.  By  organizing  our  neigh- 
>rs  to  do  their  own  checking  of  registration 
ists.  By  finding  out  in  advance  who  election 
fficials  are,  and  protesting  the  appointment 
'of  the  unqualified.  By  letting  the  public  know 
that  honest  folks,  both  Republican  and  Dem- 
ocratic, are  determined  to  have  an  honest 
ballot  and  will  collect  evidence,  affidavits, 
pictures,  and  so  on,  of  dishonest  behavior. 
By  making  every  possible  use  of  every  cam- 
era we  can  lay  our  hands  on,  movie  or  other- 
wise. A  picture  of  the  $3  line-up  outside  a 
polling  place,  for  instance,  would  be  worth  a 
dozen  affidavits. 


It's  obvious  that  you'll  have  to  get  the  help 
of  your  husbands,  brothers  and  sons.  Show 
them  this  article,  particularly  the  young  fel- 
lows, the  combat  veterans.  They'll  get  the 
idea.  They'll  appreciate  that  if  it's  worth  four 
years  of  facing  death  to  protect  the  free  bal- 
lot, it's  also  worth*a  few  hours  of  work  on 
Election  Day. 

Now,  how  about  2?  First  thing  is  to  start 
looking  over  your  state  election  laws,  with  a 
view  to  improving  them.  It's  impossible  to 
state  here  specifically  what  a  good  law  should 
contain,  but  you  can't  go  wrong  if  you  build 
it  on  these  fundamental  principles: 

a.  A  responsible  ballot,  which  makes  the 
elector  check  off  every  person  he  wants  to  vote 
for,  and  abolishes  the  practice  of  voting  a 
straight  ticket  with  a  single  X. 

b.  Absolute  daylight,  all  year  round,  on  reg- 
istration lists,  with  provision  for  periodic 
cleanouts  of  the  dead  and  departed,  and  wide- 
spread publication  of  lists  so  you  can  tell  if 
some  impostor  says  he  lives  in  your  house,  or 
the  lot  up  the  street. 

c.  Staffing  of  local  election  boards  on 
the  merit  system,  with  training  for  offi- 
cials through  manuals,  movie  shorts,  and 
so  on. 

d.  Fewer  city  polling  places,  in  better  loca- 
tions, preferably  school  buildings  exclusively. 
No  more  basements.  No  more  back  rooms  in 
saloons. 

e.  Fewer  officials,  with  more  individual  re- 
sponsibility, so  you  can  pin  down  those  who 
break  the  law  and  prevent  the  buck  passing 
that  goes  on  now. 

f.  Stricter  penalties  and  longer  jail  sen- 
tences for  violators,  with  double  punishment 

,^__^^___       f°r  offenses  by  those  sworn 
to  uphold  the  law. 

g.  Voting  machines  as 


oo  much  spoils         f  as  can,   afford 

DUTCH  PROVERB.  ., ,    ,.  f  ,    T 

them  (although  I  am  aware 
that  the  best  machine  is  no 
match  for  a  crooked  clerk) , 
and  until  then  central  counting  headquarters 
where  sealed  ballot  boxes  must  be  brought 
immediately  after  polls  close.  Such 
headquarters  to  provide  for  citizens, 
reporters  and  photographers,  who  want 
to  watch  the  count,  make  pictures  of 
challenged  ballots,  registration  lists,  and 
so  on. 

3.  a.  A  few  more  words  in  the  rather  confin- 
ing Federal  law,  which  is  the  only  means 
Uncle  Sam  now  has  for  intervening  in  a  Fed- 
eral election.  At  present  he  can  punish  only 
those  who  "injure,  oppress,  threaten  or  in- 
timidate any  citizen"  who  is  trying  to  vote  in 
a  Federal  election.  He  should  be  able  to  act 
in  case  of  fraud  too. 

b.  More  heat  on  the  congressmen  and  sena- 
tors who  look  the  other  way  when  election 
scandals  are  mentioned,  and  faster  action 
when  candidates  for  Federal  office  complain 
of  jobbery. 

Does  this  sound  like  a  catalogue  of  impos- 
sibility? Is  the  cause  of  clean  elections  a 
dream  to  be  sighed  over  on  lecture  platforms, 
while  the  boys  in  the  back  room  continue  to 
guffaw? 

Well,  let's  see.  What  country,  by  general 
consent,  conducts  her  balloting  with  almost 
a  total  absence  of  scandal?  It's  England,  isn't 
it?  But  was  she  always  that  way?  Here's  what 
Frederic  Austin  Ogg  says  in  English  Govern- 
ment and  Politics: 

"Within  the  memory  of  men  still  living, 
British  parliamentary  elections  were,  speak- 
ing generally,  shameless  affairs.  .  .  .  Voting 
was  by  show  of  hands  at  a  public  meeting  of 
electors.  .  .  .  Rivers  of  [beer  were  set  flow- 
ing; bribes  were  openly  offered  and  accepted ; 
organized  bands  of  'bludgeon  men'  went 
about  intimidating  and  coercing  electors; 
nonvoters  thrust  themselves  joyously  into 
the  fray;  political  convictions  were  expressed 
in  terms  of  rotten  apples  and  dead  cats' 
heads  and  a  generally  riotous  time  was  had 
by  all." 

England  cleaned  that  up  almost  overnight. 

■  Can't  we  get  rid  of  our  mess  too? 

f     Remember  this.     When  we  do  wield  a 

new  broom  in  the  ballot  box,  we  open  the 

way  for  better  men  and  better  measures, 

from  the  school  board  to  the  White  House. 

THE  END 
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/.  "Here's  how  I  manage  those  desk-to- 
dancing  dates,"  says  this  smart  career  girl. 
"I  wear  a  bright  cotton  suit  and  dark  tai- 
lored blouse  to  the  office.  And,  of  course, 
I  rely  on  new,  even  gentler,  even  more 
effective  Odorono  Cream.  Because  I  know 
it  protects  me  from  perspiration  and  offensive 
odor  a  full  24  hours." 

You'll  find  new  Odorono  so  safe  you 
can  use  it  right  after  shaving!  So  harmless 
to  fine  fabrics  .  .  .  protects  clothes  from 
stains  and  rotting!  And  Odorono  stays  so 
creamy-smooth  too  . . .  even  if  you  leave 
the  cap  off  for  weeks! 


2,  "When  date  time  comes  I  change  to  a 
light  peasant  blouse,  tie  on  a  big  dark  sash, 
and  I'm  set  for  an  evening  of  fun.  I'm 
confident  of  my  charm  all  evening  too — 
thanks  to  new  Odorono  Cream.  Because 
the  Hal  gene  in  Odorono  gives  more  effective 
protection  than  any  deodorant  kllou•n.,' 

New  Odorono  Cream  brings  you  an  im- 
proved new  formula  .  .  .  even  gentler,  even 
more  effective  than  ever  before  ...  all 
done  up  in  its  pretty,  bright  new  package. 
Buy  some  today  and  see  if  you  don't  find 
this  the  most  completely  satisfying  deodor- 
ant you  have  ever  used. 


M/ew?  Oiorono  Grea/m  Sa^20j_ 
sfb{6  pecsjp'urdtUm  cund 


(Now  in  new  25t  and  50i  sizes,  plus  tax) 
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ffWhen  you  love  a  fashion,  there's 
all  the  more  reason  to  want 
it  to  be  a  lasting  fashion  .  .  . 
and  it  will  be  in  "Botany" 
Brand  Flannel,  the  back- 
bone of  many  of  America's 
Smartest   wardrobes.  Firm, 
n  i, n  ,i    n  ith    a    smooth    and 
$y  handle,  it  appears  in  the  skirt 
of  this  Nelly  Don  dress  for  Fall. 
Topped  by  a  blouse  of  matching 
chambray  it  is  available  in  gray, 
green  and'brown.  Siz<s  10  to  16, 
about  $1  ■  Jin.  At  a  leading 
stari    in  your  city,  or  write 
Botany  Mills,  Inc., 
Passaic,  iV.  ./. 

the  fabric  comes  first 


.1^J0 


jook  for  the 

'Botany' Brand  Label 
on  Products  for 
Men,  Women  and  Children. 


/'y,00     Write  for  illustrated  booklet  showing  a  smart  variety  of  fashions  for  all  the  family  in 
f  CC      "Botany"  Brand  Fabrics  for  Fall.  Print  your  name  and  address  below  —  paste  on  penny- 
postal  and  mail  to  Department  F-80-A,  P.O.  Box  ^538,  Botany  Mills,  Inc.,  Passaic    N    J 


NAME. 


AnnRFSs 

CITY 

*"botany- 

THE    U.  S. 

7.HM1?                 CTiTF 

I  -DE   MARK   OF    5 
PATENT  OFFICE.  COPTRISHT    13<6  BT  SOTAKT  MILLS.  IMC 
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(Continued  from  Page  38) 


Ted  laughed  tolerantly.  "Well,  it's  Satt 
day  night.  Don't  you  relax  on  Saturd 
night?" 

"To  put  on  paper  hats,"  said  Carol  Am< 
"and  drink  as  much  bourbon  as  possible  | 
not  my  idea  of  relaxation." 


got  you  in  the  gam  instead  of  the  mush, 
isn't  it?"  After  that,  he  rather  imagined, 
he'd  never  feel  touchy  ar£>ut  it  again. 

They  rumbaed,  Polly's  head  bobbing  close 
under  his  chin.  He  was  holding  her  alto- 
gether too  tightly  for  a  rumba.  If  Polly  no- 
ticed, she  didn't  seem  to  care.  She  hummed 
the  Spanish  words  to  herself,  occasionally  He  felt  chastened,  but  to  his  surprise 
spinning  back  and  around  in  a  deft  little  im-  liked  it.  The  rumba  shifted  to  a  fox  trot 
provisation  of  her  own.  Her  chief  attention     they  had  a  little  trouble.  Ted  cursed  his  \> 


" 


she  gave  to  the  rhythm.  He  liked  that.  A 
girl  should  dance  when  she  danced,  not  beat 
her  gums. 

So  only  love  was  missing,  and  even  that 
might  come  too.  And  if  it  was  Polly,  that 
might  be  the  best  thing  that  ever  happened 
to  him.  She  wasn't  beautiful  by  a  long  shot, 
she  wasn't  even  pretty  if  it  came  to  that;  but 
she  had  those  shoulders,  and  when  she  smiled 
you  felt  just  as  warm  and  delighted  as  Polly 
[<  n  iked.  But  Ted  was  in  no  hurry  to  commit 
himself.  Reflecting  this,  he  checked  him- 
self and  held  her  less 


and  set  his  teeth,  simultaneously  commaiM 
ing  himself  not  to  try  so  hard.  As  he  stumble 
a  second  time,  she  gave  him  an  oblique  lool 
he  gathered  she  thought  he  must  be  higi 

"It's  not  bourbon,"  he  explained,  "an 
it's  not  you.  It's  my  bum  leg.  A  rumba  ;| 
can  take  in  my  stride,  but  something  about  I 
fox  trot " 

"Oh,  I'm  sorry,"  she  murmured.  At  one, 

she  stepped  back  from  him,  just  not  lookin 

down  at  his  leg.  "Actually,  I'd  like  some  ail 

Do  you  mind  going  out  on  the  veranda?" 

The   veranda  va 


tightly.  It  was  then, 
over  her  head,  that  he 
saw  Carol  Ames. 

He  said,  "Who's 
that  girl  with  the 
gray-haired  gent? 
They're  standing  at 
the  bar." 

"Where?  Oh.  Why, 
that's  Carol  Ames." 
There  was  a  curious 
note  in  Polly's  voice. 

He  glanced  down  at 
her,  amused;  was  she 
jealous?  "Very  at- 
tractive," Ted  ob- 
served. 

"Very.  Would  you 
like  to  meet  her?" 

She  stepped  back, 
took  his  hand  and 
drew  him  along  to  the 
bar.  He  saw  Carol 
Ames  look  around  and 
recognize  Polly.  Then 
their  own  gaze  met 
over  Polly's  head.  At 
once  he  suspected  this 
girl  was  going  to 
matter. 

"Hello,  Carol — 
hello,  Mr.  Ames!" 
exclaimed  Polly. 
"This  is  our  house 
guest.  Ted  Charteris, 
from  New  York.  Ted's 
opening  the  new 
Martin-Folke  agency 
here.  You  need  a  new 
car,  don't  you,  Mr. 
Ames?" 

"Sounds    to    me," 


•     **•••••* 


t 


enne< 


MY   K.  V.  «.!tll  I  I  I  II 

And  should  we  never  come  this  way 

again 
To  walk  the  old,  old  trails  we  used 

to  follow, 
Nor  scuff  dead  leaves  in  autumn 

when  the  rain 
Impregnates  creeks  which  swirl 

down  gorge  and  hollow; 
Or  take,  in  fall,  the  long  and  lost 

trail  back 
Down  starlit  valleys  where  the 

foxes  bark, 
To  come  upon  this  lonesome 

mountain  shack 
Where  foxgloves  glow  like 

candles  in  the  dark — 
Remember,  conscious  we  may  not 

return, 
How  gourds  and  squaw  corn  color 

sunken  porches, 
And  how,  through  rain,  the 

sputtering  sumacs  burn 
Along  these  hills  like  ragged, 

windy  torches — 
And  these  few  days  when  earth  was 

almost  heaven 
When  we  knew  love  such  as  was 

never  given. 

•     •••••••• 


uninhabited.  It  wa| 
too  early  for  neckera 
too  cold  for  anythinJ 
else.  They  moved  ove 
to  the  balustrade  ana 
stood  gazing  out  a| 
the  golf  course.  Thi 
landscape  was  vivid 
moonlight  lay  lib 
frost  on  every  bladt 
of  grass. 

"Won't  you  b< 
cold?" 

"No.  Anyhow,  I 
like  being  cold." 

In  more  ways  thaa 
one,  guessed  Ted 
shrewdly.  Then  he 
was  ravished  by  hi 
loveliness  again.  SB 
had  the  incredible  ska 
and  profile  of  an  afl 
thentic  beauty,  tbl 
grooming  achieved 
more  often  by 
model  than  by  a  debw 
tante.  In  New  Yi 
she  would  be  famoi 
whatever  her  back-i 
ground.  What  wasshei 
doing  here? 

"What  do  you  do? 
he    asked    presently. 
"  I  mean,  I  was  won- 
dering if " 

But  she  understood. 
She  declared,  "I  veg- 
etate mostly."  She 
looked  his  way,  her. 
eyes  focusing  ab-. 
Stractedly  on  his  child 
and  smiled.  It  struck! 


said   Mr.   Ames,  [ex- 
tending his  hand  to  Ted,  "like  you're  the  one 
who's  going  into  business,  Polly." 

"Just  a  little  helper.   Carol,  this  is  Ted." 

"Matter  of  fact,"  said  Mr.  Ames,  "Carol's 
the  one  who  needs  a  car.  She  hasn't  consid- 
ered a  Martin-Folke.  though." 

"Oh.  a  marvelous  car,"  Polly  said.  "Does 
everything  but  give  milk,  and  they're  work- 
ing on  that.  Go  on  and  dance,  you  two — 
sell  her  on  it,  Ted." 

Ted  touched  Carol  Ames'  arm,  and  they 
moved  out  on  the  floor. 

The  first  few  measures  they  took  in  silence. 
She  danced  magnificently,  just  the  height  he 
liked  best,  taller  than  Polly.  He  was  reflect- 
ing how  nice  it  was,  too,  that  she  shared 
Polly's  instinct  about  not  talking  on  a  dance 
floor,  when  she  spoke. 

She  said  in  a  rather  flat  voice,  "Well? 
How  do  you  like  Arden?" 

"Wonderful."  Ted  replied,  missing*a  beat. 
He  added,  achieving  the  rhythm  again, 
"More  and  more  all  the  time." 

She  chose  not  to  take  this  personally, 
though  he  had  said  it  looking  straight  at  her. 
Her  dark,  cool  gaze  remained  fixed  over  his 
shoulder.  "They  get  so  drunk,"  she  said. 


him  that  since 
first  seen  each  other — over  Polly  Morrisora 
head— this  girl  hadn't  once  met  his  eyefl 
This,  of  course,  both  excited  and  annoyed! 
him.  The  technique  of  a  jemme  jalale.--em 
cept  that  this  girl  was  too  cold,  too  genuine* 
detached  from  everything  to  be  exercising! 
technique.  Other  girls  had  tried  being  worlB 
weary  with  Ted.  It  was  funny  that  the  only, 
one  who'd  done  it  with  conviction  was  tfriB 
product  of  a  Midwestern  town.  Miss  Amol 
in  fact,  was  deeply,  honestly  bored.  He 
hadn't  a  doubt  of  it. 

"A  person  can  vegetate,"  he  was  driven  tn 
say,  "anywhere  in  the  world,  you  knowM 

"Can  he?"  She  looked  out  at  the  frostjfl 
landscape  again.  "Not  quite  so  successfully I 
as  here,  I  expect.  Wait  a  little.  You'll  seem 

He  said  abruptly — or  perhaps  just  rudeljJ 
remembering  how  he  liked  the  town — "  Why 
don't  you  go  away,  then?" 

She  continued  vaguely  to  smile.  "Becauad 
,it's  my  home.  And  because,  among  otbaj 
things,  I'm  lazy." 
k     He  insisted,  "That's  just  cynical.  What"!1 
wrong  with  the  town?" 

She  looked  at  him.   For  the  second  time 
their  eyes  really  met.  He  again  experienced 
(Continued  cm  Page  ISO) 
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Shoes  with  a  cosmetic  effect? 

Yes — Vitality!  Their  perfect, 

restful  fit  is  reflected  in  a  ready,  relaxed 
smile — an  inner  glow  of  good  feeling  that 
comes  out  in  your  walk,  your  posture — your 
very  expression!  Vitality's  wonderfully  supple 
materials  cling  to  your  feet  in  all  gentleness — Vitality 

interprets  for  you  the  very  loveliest  of  the  new  gracious-lady 

styles!  See  the  newest,  smartest  shoes  by  Vitality.  Try  them  on. 
You'll  want  at  least  two  pairs.  You  may  write  us  for 
name  of  your  nearest  Vitality  dealer. 

TWICE  AS  SMART,  more-Jor-your- money,  VITALITY  SHOES 


$1095  $1195  $1295 


Also  Vitality  Open  Road  Shoes  jor  Outdoor  and  Campus  Wear,  $8.95  and  $9.95 
Complete  range  oj  sizes  and  widths 

1.  BEAUMONT  Smart  walking  .  .  .  yours  in  this 
Colonial  buckle  pump  with  high  tongue  and 
crisp  squared-off  toe! 

2.  norma  A  dressy,  graceful  heel  puts  fashion's 
newest  line  on  an  elegant  classic  pump.  Won- 
derfully wearable! 

3.  SUSAN  1-2-Buckle  your  shoe  twice!  Adda 
jaunty  crossover  vamp,  a  sling  back.  Presto! 
High  style  for  town! 

4.DACIA  Here's  the  ladylike  look.  Soft,  triple- 
draped  front  on  a  graceful  Continental  heel 
pump.  Fall's  chosen  colors. 

5.  vampire  New  high  back,  dressy  high  heel, 
restful  platform!  New  from  closed  heel  to 
closed  toe  and  flattering  ankle  strap! 

,LITY      SHOE      COMPANY,     DIVISION      OF      INTERNATIONAL      SHOE      COMPANY,     ST.     LOUIS     3 ,     MO. 
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II  your  hair 

look*  like  this 
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u  In-n  it  slum  hi 

look  like  THIS 


\ 


£ 


uhv  III  II  M    <  I  IITIS 


I4AC^> 


thv  i'osiavtiv  fur  hair  ... 
arvasi'li'ss . . .  inn  a  hair  oil 


WlUT  SUAVE  is... 

I  Ik-  unsung  discover)  beauticians  recommend  to  make  hair 
wonderfull)  easj  lo  arrange  and  keep  in  place  .  .  .  cloud-soft  .  .  . 
romantically  lustrous  .  .  .  alive  with  dancing  highlights  .  .  . 
control-able  even  after  shampoo  .  .  .  safe  from  sun's  drying  anion! 
For  the  whole  family,  men-folks,  too.  Rinses  out  in  a  twinkling. 


WHAT    SI    \>  K    IS    >QT... 

Nor  .1  greas)     slicker  downer"  .  .  .  not  a  hair  oil, 
lacquer  or  pomade  .  .  .  \or  an  uphols 
"smearer"  .  .  .  not  a  .hrt  collector  .  .  .  not  smelly 
•  •  •  not  >:  Icohol  .  .  .  not  stick;  .  .  . 

ortoune*  h  "sunlit"  .  .  .  oilu  rs  .<m 
■■>iriM  i       .  .  either  uu\  it  memns  bemutiful  hair. 


AT     lOI  U     BK.lt  TV     SHOP. 

mil  U    STOIIK.    IIKI>UtTMK>T    STOKE 


(Continued  from  Page  I  tS) 
thai  fleeting,  fated  sort  of  feeling.  "Oh,  noth- 
ing."  She  added  calmly  but  with  emphasis, 
■•  You'll  like  it." 

Then  she  turned  and  moved  back  across 
the  veranda.  He  followed  her,  aware  that 
for  some  reason  his  limp  was  exaggerating 
itself.  He  felt  snubbed,  he  felt  like  a  country 
cousin  who  hasbeen  smiled  at  for  gushing  over 
the  big  city.  He  thought,  She  could  be  twice  as 
In  null} id,  and  I  still  wouldn't  like  her.  On  the 
other  hand  -  and  he  knew  this  very  well— he 
had  never  been  so  physically  attracted  to  a 
woman  in  his  life. 

The  apartment  Ted  chose,  in  a  new  de- 
velopment near  the  country  club,  cost  just  a 
little  more  than  he  could  afford.  It  was  fool- 
ish, perhaps,  but  then  everything  was  going 
so  well.  Even  though  there  was  an  indeter- 
minable time  of  waiting  between  selling  a  car 
and  being  able  to  deliver  it,  every  signed 
onler  meant  that  he,  instead  of  some  other 
agent,  would  eventually  collect  the  profit. 
And  he  was  getting  all  those  orders  that  a 
new  agency  had  any  reason  to  hope  for — and 
perhaps  a  few  more.  This  was  due  less  to  his 
sales  ability  than  to  the  connections  of  the 
Morrison  family.  His  mother  and  Polly's 
had    been    roommates 

college;  nothing  ummommuWO^O 
seemed  too  much  for 
the  Morrisons  to  do  for 
him.  This,  of  course, 
made  him  more  anxious 
than  ever  to  succeed  on 
his  own. 

He  felt  especially 
cheerful  when  he  accom- 
plished a  sale  without  a 
tip  from  Polly's  lather. 
One  afternoon  when  he 
had  driven  to  the  neigh- 
boring town  of  Lancing 
and  brought  back  a 
signed  contract,  he  tele- 
phoned Polly  hack  in 
Arden.  A  celebration 
was  in  order,  he  told 
her.  She  would  please 
meet  him  at  his  apart- 
ment at  six.  and  she 
would  kindly  wear  her 
most  spectacular  dress. 
and  they  would  drive 
out  to  that  fancy  new 
roadhouse    for  dinner. 

Polly   thought   this     wmmmmmwmmmmn 

would  be  a  marvelous 
idea  and  said  so.  He  hung  up.  feeling  a  glow 
ol  content  which  thought  of  seeing  Polly 
reinforced.  Then  he  started  back  to  Arden. 
It  was  a  heavenly  afternoon.  The  country- 
side, thawing  under  the  May  sun,  was  pun- 
gent with  new  fragrances.  Sticky  little  buds 
hazed  the  limbs  of  maple  trees;  birds  sang, 
the  road  occasionally  crossed  a  brook,  and 
Ted  knew  that  the  wisest  thing  he  had  ever 
done  was  to  come  here. 

APPROACHING  Arden.  he  passed  the  estate 
which  a  customer  last  week  had  pointed  out 
as  the  Ames  property.  He  thought  of  Carol 
Ames,  and  for  a  moment  he  wished  it  were 
she  he  was  meeting  for  dinner  tonight.  But 
only  for  a  moment:  he  could  easily  have  seen 
her  again  during  the  past  weeks.  Her  father 
had  said  she  was  interested  in  a  new  car,  and 
this  provided  an  opening.  But  for  some  rea- 
son. Ted  hadn't  taken  advantage  of  it.  Re- 
flecting on  this,  he  congratulated  himself. 

As  he  approached  a  curve  where  brush 
had  piled  up  and  obscured  the  highway,  he 
put  his  hand  in  his  pocket  for  a  cigarette.  At 
-.line  time,  a  girl  on  a  bay  horse  came 
riding  from  the  brush  and  started  across  the 
road.  There  was  no  danger.    In  trying  to 
draw    over,    however.    Ted's   arm    pressed 
m.    He  immediately  took  his 
iff  the  gas.  The  horse  stood  rigid  an  in- 
then    shied    sideways.     His    hoofs 
skidded  on  the  pavement,  he  plunged  and 
turned  about,  and  before  the  girl  astride 
could  pull  him  down,  he  reared  so  violently 
thrown  to  the  road.  Then  the  bay 
bolting  up  the  highway. 
Ted  threw  on  the  brake.  He  thrust  open 
the  door  and  flui  -.'.tout  into  the  weeds 


along  the  road.  As  he  ran  forward,  I 
jodhpurs  sat  up,  rubbing  her  arms; 
ing  a  blinded  look  on  him.  She  lo 
beautiful,  at  this  moment,  then  he< 
imagined  even  she  could  be. 

"Miss  Ames!" 

Her  eyes  flickered;  her  lips  parted, I 
speech  came  out.  Ted  felt  sick;  hel 
side  her,  thinking  of  concussion, 
in  his  panic  he  remained  awed  at  her  1 
No  longer  barricaded  in  that  arctic* 
ment,  she  seemed  an  incredible,  lov 
I  ler  mouth  quivered  as  she  finally  i 

'  It's  all  right.   I "   Her  ha 

her  knees.  She  lowered  her  head  andi 
gated  the  bones  and  joints  of  her  le 
she  uttered  a  low,  breathless  laugh.1 
fectly  intact,  thank  you.  That  horse! 
better  than  to  bring  him  near  the  1 

She  put  out  a  hand  to  steady 
stood  up.  Ted  fell  back,  seeing  as 
how  she  became  almost  magically  i 
girl  he'd  met  at  the  country  club.  A 1 
her  hair,  and  it  fell  into  its  accuston 
at  her  throat,  and  the  stock  tied 
immaculate  again. 

She  smiled  at  him,  fully  in  control. ' 
don't  take  it  so  hard,  Mr.  Charteris." 
Ted  realized 


WITH   THE   «  llll  Hill  > 

^  As  the  .  Inl. I,,  ii  were  leaving 
W  homo  lo  attend  a  birthday  party 
1  reminded  them  to  say  "Thank  you; 
I  had  a  nice  time."  Our  daughter 
qiii.l.  I>  replied  that  she  would.  Our 
young  sou  said*.  "I'll  say  thank  you. 
hut  I  won't  sa>  I  had  a  nice  time  un- 
less I  really  do.  Do  you  want  me  lo 
be  a  little  liar?" 

"It's  the  kind  of  a  house  you 
stand  up  in  hut  you  don't  Teel  like 
sil  ling  dow  n  in." 


the  five- 


"ls  il   raining?" 
"No.   it's  just   drooling, 
year-old  answered. 

"lie  told  me  he  has  to  he  naughty 
because  everyone  expects  him  to  be 
and  everyone  is  so  surprised  when 
he's    good    they     talk    about    it    too 

long."  — KATHRYN  C.  GLENNON. 


shaking.  Hes 
and   said,    "I'd 
have  forgiven 
anything  had 
to  you." 

"Oh,  some 
pened,"  she  t 
mildly.  "I  wastfi 
and  I'm  extrerm 
out  about  it 
if  I'd  broken  an 
wouldn't    have 
your  fault."  She< 
and  gazed  up  thei 
way.  "Probably^ 
stables  by  now.  / 
cellent  jumper, 
dreadful  hi 
Anyhow   I'd  I 
walk  back." 

At  that,    Ted 
her    arm.    'Till 
you  home, 
mind.  I'm  still  nW 
you*    won't    sue 
collapse." 

She   started  U 

tBMtBOMWBWOMM       test,    but  Ted  S 

firmly    and   dm 

back  toward  his  car.  With  a  shrug  ■ 

in.  then  watched  with  amusement! 

climbed  in  beside  her. 

"You  really  must  stop  trer. 

way,"  she  said.  "Maybe  you'd  like  ad 

father's  brandy?" 
Ted  released  the  brake  grimly.  "I'( 

several,"  he  said. 

"How,"  asked  Carol  Ames,  "is  thf 
selling  business?"  The  remark  w 
pointedly  polite  that  she  couldn't  be 
ested. 

Ted  said,  "Well,  I'm  not  eating  root 
berries."  Then  he  added  with  an  aggre 
ness  he  neglected  to  temper,  "On  the 
hand,  with  deliveries  the  way  they  are, 
I  make  in  a  week,  sometimes,  couldn1! 
for  that  pair  of  pants  you've  got  on.' 

She  looked  at  her  jodhpurs.  Ther 
glanced  at  Ted's  chin.  "That  seems B 
extremely  personal   remark.    But  p 
it's  just  the  way  you  said  it." 

"No,  it's  personal,  all  right.  Not 
cause  it's  about  your  pants,' 
Ted.  "but  because  it's  about  you.  Anc 
money.  And  about  me.  And  my  .. 

"Then  it's  a  vulgar  remark,  too.  isn't 

"Yes.  I'm  fresh  and  I'm  vulgar.  '■ 
go  now?" 

She  was  sitting  opposite  Ted,  curie 
on  an  ottoman  with  one  hand  crac. 
of  tea,  the  other  buried  in  the  t 
a  setter.  She  looked  like  a  Man  of  I 
tion  ad,  only  she  was  a  very  beautifii^H 
She  was  also  beginning,  the  more  Tedti 
to  look  contemptuous,  and  this  was  * 
irritating. 

(Continued  en  Pagr 
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...Its  fbuwldttoK 
avui  '$>u)A<cA/—M  k<  one- 


%p. 


f>  O  /V  D  "S 


\iwl  Face  gives  vour  skin  a  velvety,  sweet-tinted  glamour 
instantly  .  .  .  easily!  Needs  no  water  .  .  .  no  greasy  foundation 
.  .  .  no  loose  powder.  It's  the  only  kind  of  make-up  that  is 
actually   foundation  ami  powder  all  in  one! 


>ta\  -  on  —  much  longer  than  powder!  Pond-  Angel  Face  con- 
tains a  "clinc 
\r\  er  drying  .  .  .  never  greas] . 


ingredient  that  give-  a  smooth,  lasting  finish. 


Can't  spill  over  your  handbag  or  dark  clothes!  Carry  Angel 
Face  with  \  < >u  everywhere  and  smooth  it  on  anytime — no 
matter  where  you  are!  Choose  from  5  hca\enl\  shades — today! 


"Angel  Face  is  marvelous!  Ju-t  a  few  seconds  for  a  complete, 
flattering  make-up.  No  water,  no  extra  foundation — and  Angel 
Face  ne\er  -pill-  over  handbag  or  clothe-.  I  earr\   it  always!" 

Mrs.  Nicholas  H.  du  Pont 

"I've  never  loved  an\   make-up  a-  I  do  Pond-  new   Angel  Face! 
It  smooths  on  so  easily — and  the  velvets  color  stays  on!" 

The  Lady  Bridgei  r  Pot  lett 
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Again!  @oM?wuM(h 

The  original  elastic  powernet,  Gossard's  own  Goss-Amour 
jain  available!  Pictured,  a  Gossar-DEB  girdle,  of  Goss- 
Amour  and  satin  elastic,  that  gently  coaxes  your  figure  to 
dreamlined  beauty.  White,  nudeand  blue. ..in  two  lengths. 
Biased  Goss-uP  .  .  .  You'll  favor  this  Goss-uP  bra  .  .  . 
because  its  bias  cut  magically  lifts  your  bosom!  Rayon 
satin  in  white,  nude,  blue  and  black.  Nylon 
taffeta  in  white,  nude  and  blue. 


ToSsW-DEB 


6u  Gossard 


•Hr,    C     \    /•„/    (>//. 


A»  leading  srores  and  shops,  everywhere,  or  write:  The  H.  W.  Gossard  Co.,  108  E.  Ohio  St,  Chicago  II. 


(Comtimmed  from  Page  ISO) 

"Do  you  know  what  you  do?"  be  said 
chaUengmgiy.  "You  irritate  roe." 

He  at  once  felt  better.  He  brooded  at  her. 
habnrmg  his  chin  on  his  fourth  pony  of 

one.  it  had  begun  to  rankle  that  he'd  felt  so 
concerned  about  this  girL  It  seemed  out- 

:■-.:-.'.-  -  'zf-.vr.-.  '.--'--  '■•--'-'  -'--'-  '-  -  :>_'>  ':.-.  ± 
::■.-.: I'J.-.t  ir.-  :^r.-.t  '.-.-_  ;r.i  -:.'.  :r.  i..  ::.'-: 
tizzy  because  she  might  be  hurt.  Now.  on 
the  fourth,  he  thought  belligerently,  On  her, 
a  broken  arm  would  look  good. 

'Perhaps  you  had  better  go,"  agreed 
Card  Ames. 

Another  thing  about  you:  you  could  go 
practically  anywhere  in  the  world — the 
Colony  in  New  York,  the  Crillon  in  Paris — 
and  you'd  have  men  wondering  how  they 
could  get  to  know  you  and  women  wonder- 
ing where  you  got  your  clothes.  And  that's 
amazing.  Especially  the  part  about  the 
clothes.  Considering  you're  out  of  a  hick 
town." 

She  set  her  tea  deliberately  on  the  floor. 
;  r.'t  those  brandies,"  she  inquired,  "mak- 
ing you  rather  drunk,  Mr.  Charter 

It  had  been  amusing  when  Polly  Morrison 

d  him  that.  This  girl  made  him  feel 

boorish.   But  he  was  too  clever  to  let  her 

guess  this.  That's  why  it  startled  him  so  to 

hear  himself  blurt  out,   "That's  not   all 

re  making  r 

"Indeed?" 

"They're  making  me  want  to  make  love 
to  you." 

She  stood  up,  one  hand  on  her  stock,  the 
other  holding  on  to  the  setter's  collar.  "You 
know,  I've  never  asked  Donald  to  throw  any- 
one out.  But  I'm  going  to,  presently." 

"That  old  man  who  brought  your  tea?" 
Ted  laughed  scornfully.  "Ha!"  He  stood  up, 
too,  with  a  dignity  and  composure  that  made 
any  idea  of  his  being  influenced  by  the 
brandy  ridiculous.  "My  dear  Miss  Ames," 
he  said  distinctly,  "I'm  perfectly  ready  to 
leave."  He  strolled  to  the  door,  then  looked 
back  at  her.  His  smile,  he  felt,  was  a  master- 
piece of  sarcasm.  "And  that  wasn't  a  compli- 
ment, saying  that  I  wanted  to  make  love  to 
you." 

Her  eyes  were  fixed  on  his  feet.  "I  hardly 
considered  it  one." 

He  laughed  eloquently.  "Good-by!"  was 
his  parting  shot,  and  he  turned  to  go. 


But  her  voice  came  drifting  af  > 
"You  can  leave  that  glass  on  the  ha  ta! 
::'  ;  .-_  z::  :  ~.-.t 

It  was  true:  the  brandy  gla- 
his  hand   Undaunted.  Ted  set  it  d  n 
the  hall  table  and  let  himself  out,  si  miq 
the  door  m  a  well-bred  ■ 

But  fifteen  minutes  later,  driviij 
Ar  den  with  the  chill  of  the  evening  aH 
ing  over  his  face.  Ted  muttered.  "OH 
He  pulled  up  to  a  curb,  flung  on  thfl 

wheel.  His  whole  skull  throbbed  frfl 
aftereffects  of  too  much  strong,  Wk 
brandy.    He  cursed  h:r  tl>  the 

leaned  back  and  stared  at  the  twilit  reel 
What— /wwsiWjr— could  he  do?    He  to 

rd  t  r» 

It  was  after  six;  they  were  dosed 
past  seven  when  he  located  the  propr 
one  by  telephone  and  lavishly 
man  to  come  down  and  open  up  f< 

' '  Two  dozen — no.  three  dozen  of 
low  roses!  And  another  five  bucks, 
if  you'll  take  them  out  to  the  Ames 
before  you  go  back  to  your  dinner." 

When  this  was  settled.  Ted  climl 
in  his  car  and  sat  there,  feeling  the 
drip  down  his  sides.   But  there  was  n 
else  to  be  done.   The  question  wa- 
could  he?  What  had  got  into  him?  I  f 
ing  the  girl  off  her  horse  and  then  swill 
her  old  man's  brandy  and  gratuitou  i 
suiting  her.   If  she  told  Mr.  Air 
this  town  were  a  little  farther  South— 
deserted  to  be  lynched.  Would  roses, 
the  note  enclosed  with  them  affect  fl 
all?  Ted  closed  his  eyes  and  sank  den  b 
neath  the  wheel,  clenching  his  han>  | 
gether. 

It  was  then  he  thought  of  Polly.  ( 
nized.  he  shot  up  again  and  looked  . 
watch.  It  was  almost  eight. 

Their  date,  of  course,  had  been  ft 
Delirious  to  think  she  might  have  v& 
for  him.  And  what  else  could  he  do  to 
his  chances  here?    Run  over  a  child 
scooter?  Set  fire  to  the  mayor? 

He  plunged  up  the  stairs — hoping  ii 
sionately  that  she  might  have  sat  dov  0 
the  new,  quilted  sofa  and  that  it  had  pi  ] 
so  comfortable  that  she  dozed  off  to  sleej  1 
threw  open  the  door.  The  living  room  ( 
(Continued  on  Page  154) 


JENNIFER 


"/  can't  understand  my  mother!    When  I  teas  little  she  used  to  call 
me  her  BIG  girl — and  now  that  I'm  big  site  calls  me  her  BABY!" 
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iny  diamonds  of  Lux 


give  you 
er  suds 

eave  sweaters  better  fitting 


Oee  for  yourself  what  these  wonderful  new,  tiny  diamonds  of 
Lux  will  do  for  sweaters!  You've  never  seen  anything  just  like 
them.  They're  so  sheer,  so  tiny,  so  shimmering  white.  They're 
the  result  of  wartime  research,  but  new  machinery  had  to  be 
built  to  produce  them  for  you.  Now  they're  here! 

They're  faster!  Just  watch  them  burst  into  suds  at  the 
touch  of  water.  And  they  make  the  thickest,  richest  lather 
you've  ever  seen — suds  that  last  and  last.  They're  richer. 

These  tiny  diamonds  do  more  for  you,  too — remove  soil 
which  other  types  of  suds  can't — leave  things  cleaner,  fresher. 

Use  the  new  tiny  diamonds  of  Lux  for  your  sweaters,  all 
washable  woolens.  This  safe,  gentle  care  floats  away  soil  with- 
out rubbing — leaves  sweaters  soft  and  fluffy,  better  fitting  . . . 
colors  fresh!  So  don't  risk  harsh  washday  methods.  Get  your 
new  diamonds  of  Lux  today!  Anything  safe  in  water  is  safe 
in  this  new  Lux. 


ese    new    diamonds    of    Lux    are    another    triumph    of    the    world-famous    Lever    Laboratories 
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September,  l'i 


*■"**         Wee  tarf—  *** 

ties,  Vun  v                a 
ttilOSW  to  bnnS  V**^     W*e 
-rSU^^ 

^Ttetaf°         'buy  T^sal  -Treas- 


Sv 


at  .good   stores   everywhere,1 

or  write  for  name  of  nearest  .dealer 

1 


.dealer.  I 

.,  „  ah 


THE    H.    C.    GODMAN    COMPANvY,   Golumbu.s   1  67,   ®hi 


(Continued  from  Page  152) 
saw,  was  empty.   She  had  been  there,  how- 
ever: the  lamps  were  on.    He  groaned  con- 
clusively, flinging  his  hat  in  a  corner. 

Then  the  door  to  the  dining  room  opened. 
Polly  came  in.  She  wasn't  wearing  the  spec- 
tacular dress  he'd  ordered;  she  wore  slacks 
and  an  apron.  On  a  platter  in  her  hands  she 
bore  the  charred  corpse  of  what  seemed  a 
small  bird.  She  said  "Look!"  and  thrust  it 
out  at  him. 

Ted  stared  at  the  cinders.  "What  is  it?" 

"Our  dinner.  I  never  stopped  to  think 
you  might  be  held  up."  She  swallowed  tragi- 
cally. "Oh,  Ted."  she  said,  "it  was  going  to 
be  the  loveliest  dinner!"  Then  she  burst 
into  tears 

Suddenly  Ted  felt  very  tired.  He  felt  com- 
forted, too.  in  a  morbid  sort  of  way:  it  was 
cheering  to  see  someone  else  give  way.  He 
took  the  platter  from  Polly's  hands  and  set 
it  on  a  table.  Then  he  moved  back  to  her  and 
put  his  hands  on  her  elbows. 

"Polly,  for  heaven's  sake,  it  doesn't  mat- 
ter. You  think  you've  got  troubles."  He 
sighed  and  tried  again.  "Listen,  we'll  go  back 
to  your  house,  and  you  can  change,  and  then 
we'll  drive  out  to  The  Dells  for  dinner. 
Please,  darling." 

She  drew  in  her  breath  and  stopped  cry- 
ing. She  looked  up  at  him  incredulously.  He 
knew  what  the  incredulity  was  for:  that 
"darling"  still  echoed.  But  it  had  come  out 
with  such  naturalness.  He  cleared  his  throat. 
Before  he  could  speak,  however,  Polly  threw 
her  arms  about  his  neck  and  kissed  him.  He 
stood  there  limply,  thinking,  How  confused 
can  things  be?  There  was  something  about 
that  kiss. 

There  was  something,  as  a  matter  of  fact, 
about  Polly.  She  had  no  dark,  cool  gaze,  no 
particular  way  of  speaking  or  just  not  look- 
ing at  you.  There  was  nothing  mysterious, 
nothing  especially  provocative  about  her. 
But  he  realized  something  that  had  been  in 
the  back  of  his  mind  for  a  number  of  days 
now.  He  had  been,  for  the  past  week  or  so, 
very  near  to  falling  in  love  with  her.  On  the 
other  hand,  there  was  Carol  Ames. 

Ied  suspected  the  extent  of  this  reserva- 
tion when  he  looked  up  from  his  desk  the 
next  afternoon  and  saw  a  woman  enter  the 
showroom.  Her  face  was  obscured  by  a  hat 
with  a  feather,  but  that  didn't  matter.  He 
sat  very  still,  hoping  she  wouldn't  see  him  for 
a  second. 

There  was  never  anything  so  flawlessly 
executed.  She  wore  a  suit  of  some  gray 
material  and  a  loop  of  small  animal  skins 
which  trailed  softly  from  one  shoulder. 
Everything  about  her  was  soft,  so  that  she 
seemed  to  move  in  a  haze,  the  outlines  of  her- 
self delicately  obscured.  But  that  profile  was 
sharp  as  a  stencil  as  she  paused  to  gaze  at 
the  new  Martin-Folke  on  display.  Ted  felt, 
suddenly,  sorry  for  that  car.  It  had  seemed 
such  a  noble  thing  till  now,  but  he  could  feel 
it  contract  and  blush  for  its  own  poor  fail- 
ings under  the  scrutiny  it  bore. 

She  turned,  then,  and  for  a  third  time 
Carol  Ames  and  Ted  looked  straight  at  each 
other.  But  this  time,  something  happened 
to  her  too.  Ted  was  almost  sure  he  didn't 
imagine  it.  Even  through  the  plate  glass, 
from  this  distance,  he  saw  color  suffuse  her 
face.  At  once  she  drew  the  loop  of  skins  about 
her  throat  and  started  toward  him.  He  ex- 
perienced a  sick  kind  of  pang,  remembering 
what  had  happened  yesterday.  Then  he  hur- 
ried to  meet  her. 

"I   hope '   he  blurted  as  he  came 

through  the  door;  and  broke  off.  There'd 
been  a  special  name,  in  the  Army,  for  the 
kind  of  smile  that  was  all  he  could  achieve 
at  that  moment:  deprecating,  self-condemn- 
ing, fervently  imploring.  "Did  you  get  the 
roses?" 

That  gaze  which  now  seemed  fastened,  as 
always,  somewhere  past  his  shoulder  slid  to 
the  Martin-Folke.  "I  rather  like  that  car." 
said  Carol  Ames,  "the  looks  of  it.  Would  you 
care  to  give  me  a  run  ?  " 

Ted  would.  They  got  into  it. 

After  hitting  the  highway,  Carol  took  over 
the  wheel.  She  drove  like  a  man,  a  man  who 
knows  cars  and  loves  them.  Relaxed,  almost 
nerveless,  she  let  the  needle  climb  till  it  hit 
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eighty.  Then  she  let  it  slowly  subside  again. 
Ted  sat  watching  her.  She  pulled  up,  switch- 
ing off  the  ignition. 

"  It's  a  nice  car,"  she  admitted.  She  leaned 
back  against  the  seat  and  looked  his  way 
thoughtfully.  "Do  you  really  like  being  a  car 
salesman?" 

It  occurred  for  the  first  time  to  Ted  that 
this  was  an  extremely  inadequate  thing  to 
be.  "I  like  it  all  right,"  he  allowed.  "I'm 
not  what  you'd  call  ambitious." 

She  insisted  lightly,  "But  isn't  it  tiresome, 
having  to  play  up  to  people?  Especially  the 
people  one  meets  around  here.  Chamber  of 
Commerce  types  who  can't  make  up  their 
minds?  Matrons  with  fussy  hats  who  wish 
there  were  more  chrome  on  the  fenders?  " 

Ted  laughed,  obscurely  flattered.  "Well, 
but  they  are  amusing.  I  don't  get  bored." 

"And  it's  not  as  if  you  intended  peddling 
these  things  all  your  life,  is  it?" 

Actually,  Ted  reflected,  this  was  precisely 
what  he'd  intended.  "No,"  he  said.  But  not 
with  reluctance. 

"You  know,"  she  said  in  a  suddenly  grave 
voice,  "I  didn't  mind  your  calling  it  a  hick 
town.  Even  though  you  said  I'd  come  out  of 
it.  I've  never  really  felt  a  part  of  Arden." 

Ted  colored.  "I  said  a  lot  of  things  I've 
regretted  since  yesterday."  He  made  an 
awkward  gesture  and  blinked  at  her.  "  I  hope 
you've  forgiven  me,  Carol.  I've  gone  on  the 
wagon,  incidentally.  For  good." 

She  smiled  and  said,  "I  think  that's  won- 
derful."   And  her  eyes  were  fixed  on  his, 


^  Either  he  is  a  congenital  foul  who 
^  asks  a  woman  her  age.  or  he 
knows  she  is  loo  young  to  tell  the  lie. 

—  M.  T.  ANTRIM:  The  Wisdom  of  the  Foolish 
(H.  Altemus  &  Co.). 


fully.  She  turned  to  the  wheel  and  pressed 
the  starter.  "I'll  let  you  know  about  the  car, 
Ted.  I  do  like  it,  very  much." 

She  called  him  at  his  office  two  days  later. 
"Ted?  This  is  Carol  Ames.  Father  was  won- 
dering if  you'd  like  to  come  to  dinner  tomor- 
row night." 

Tomorrow  Ted  was  due  at  the  Morrisons' 
for  dinner.  He  wondered  in  passing  how 
he'd  get  out  of  it.  "I'd  like  to,  Carol.  Thanks 
very  much." 

"About  eight,"  she  said.  "And  about  the 
car,"  she  went  on,  as  if  it  were  an  after- 
thought. "Father  thinks  I'd  better  get  an- 
other like  the  one  I  have.  I'm  sorry,  Ted." 

"Why,  that's  all  right,  Carol.  I'll  be  there 
at  eight." 

He  was — having  spent  fifteen  minutes 
parked  on  the  highway  outside  the  estate. 

Polly,  that  afternoon,  had  said  on  the 
phone,  "  It  doesn't  matter  a  bit,  Ted.  And  I 
do  hope  Carol  decides  on  a  Martin-Folke." 

He  didn't  say  Carol  had  already  decided. 
' '  Yes,  so  do  I .  I  suppose  there  are  people  who 
sort  of  watch  what  the  Ameses  buy." 

"I  suppose  so,"  agreed  Polly.  And  then, 
"Yes,  of  course  they  do!  Listen,  have  a  nice 
time — they  have  marvelous  food — and  we'll 
see  you  here  one  night  next  week." 

"Fine,"  said  Ted. 

But  they  didn't.  In  fact,  he  saw  nothing 
of  Polly  or  her  family  for  the  next  month  or 
so.  And  he  felt  guilty  about  this,  but  he 
acknowledged  it  was  his  own  fault.  He  wasn't 
good  enough  for  Polly,  for  one  thing. 

It  surprised  him  to  discover,  more  and 
more,  how  much  downright  malice  he  was 
capable  of.  But  as  Carol  said,  he  was  an 
extraordinarily  discriminating  person.  In 
restaurants  or  at  the  country  club  it  startled 
him.  sometimes,  to  hear  his  own  reflections — 
about  the  town,  and  the  inhabitants  of  it. 

Ted  would  say,  "Now,  who Oh,  yes, 

Carl  Haynes!  You  know,  manager  of  that 
dry-goods  store  on  Center  Street.  I  had  him 
out  for  a  run  last  week.  And  Carol,  you've 
never  heard  so  many  platitudes!  I  don't 
mind  platitudes,  especially,  but  when  some- 
one tries  to  make  them  sound  like  epigrams! 
I  don't  know,  I  just  couldn't  butter  the  man 
up.  Even  though  it  meant  losing  an  order." 
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Carol  would  smile,  and  it  thrilled  him  to 
see  the  admiration  in  her  eyes.  "Well,  don't 
let  it  bother  you.  Vou  know.  I've  never 
thought  Martin-Folkes  was  your  line,  any- 
how. Neither  does  father.  I  want  you  to 
talk  to  him,  one  day,  about  real  estate,  Ted. 
He  loves  talking  business,  and  he's  said  what 
a  pity  it  is  you're  wasting  your  time  selling 
cheap  cars,  that  you  can't  deliver  for  months 
and  months." 

"I'd  like  to." 

But  he  wouldn't,  really.  He  liked  just 
what  he  was  doing,  though  less  than  at  first. 
The  bracket  of  people  who  were  interested 
in  Martin-Folkes — modest  businessmen  and 
their  wives — had  begun  to  annoy  him,  some- 
how. They  were  so  indecisive,  so  fussy;  they 
needed  such  prodding,  though  they  tended 
to  withdraw  when  pressed  too  hard  Ted  had 
done  rather  too  much  pressing  lately.  And 
his  annoyance  had  shown  through  too  fre- 
quently. If  things  went  on  like  this,  he'd 
be  driven  to  that  chat  with  Mr.  Ames. 

Not  that  that  would  be  so  bad,  either, 
come  to  think  of  it.  Absurd  to  think  of  Carol 
Ames'  husband  being  a  dealer  in  cheap  cars. 
And  to  Carol  it  was  immeasurably  absurd — 
she  implied  as  much. 

It  was  just  after  the  first  time  he'd  kissed 
her,  awed  at  himself  for  daring,  astonished 
at  Carol  for  permitting  it.    But  everything 
happened  so  naturally  that  he'd  taken  her  in 
his  arms  before  he  stopped  to  think.   It  was 
late    at    night,    after 
driving  back  from  dm-        ^^■■■^^^^B 
ner  in  Lancing.  They 
rarely  dined  in  Arden 
or  at  the  country  club. 
As  Carol  said,  it  was 
such    a   relief   to   get 
away   from   the  same 
dreary  faces — even 
though  faces  quite  as 
dreary   were   all   that 
could  be  found  in  the 
vicinity  of  Arden. 

They    had    strolled 
out  across  the  garden 

before  Ted  drove  back  ^^■HHiH^H 
to  town,  and  as  they 
reached  the  fountain,  he  turned  and  quietly 
drew  her  to  him  and  kissed  her.  For  a  too 
brief  moment  her  lips  lay  cool  and  sweet  on 
Viis. 

Then  she  stepped  back  and  gazed  up  at 
him  quizzically.  "Ted,  I  like  you  very  much. 
I  hope  you  realize  that." 

Still  dumfounded  at  what  had  happened, 
Ted  replied  fervently,  "But  I  can't  think 
what  this  place  would  have  been  like  without 
you,  Carol !  I'd  have  gone  back  to  New  York 
after  a  month  or  two,  I  guess." 

She  said  with  the  barest  trace  of  reproach, 
"But  this  isn't  a  bad  place,  Ted.  You  mustn't 
be  too  critical  of  it." 

This  puzzled  him.  Because  all  Carol  ever 
seemed  to  do  was  criticize  the  town. 

It's  my  home,  after  all,"  she  went  on, 
"and  I'm  fond  of  it,  really.  I  don't  think  I'll 
ever  want  to  leave  it." 

He  wanted  to  ask,  Why?  You've  no  friends 
here — obviously,  of  course,  because  you  don't 
want  these  people  for  friends.  But  there' d  be 
another  kind  in  a  large  city.  Gay  people,  so- 
phisticated ones,  like  yourself. 

He  didn't  say  this,  but  he  wondered  about 
it.  He  wondered  about  something  else,  too — 
Carol's  father.  An  amiable,  gently-spoken 
man  who  seemed  to  fail  utterly  in  understand- 
ing her.  Ted  discovered  this  in  the  library, 
one  evening,  while  they  waited  for  Carol  to 
come  downstairs. 

There  was  a  portrait  of  Carol's  mother  over 
the  fireplace;  Ted  had  seen  it  and  admired  it 
before.  He  said  warmly  to  Mr.  Ames,  "What 
a  beautiful  person  she  must  have  been!" 

Mr.  Ames  looked  at  him  dubiously,  then 
at  the  portrait.  He  smiled  and  took  a  cigar 
from  a  silver  humidor  on  the  table.  "You 're- 
quite mistaken.  My  wife  wasn't  beautiful  at 
all."  Seeing  Ted's  surprise,  he  continued, 
"Hardly  even  pretty.  It's  an  excessively  flat- 
tering portrait,  and  I've  never  cared  for  it. 
But  she  was  the  gayest — the  most  lovable 
woman  in  the  world."  He  lighted  his  cigar 
and    declared    between    puffs,    "Everyone 
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adored  her.  Everyone!  That's  what  has  ma' 
it  so  difficult  for  Carol." 

"You  mean " 

"Not  to  have  any  personality." 

Ted  was  less  shocked  than  bewildered. 

The  old  gentleman  sat  back  in  a  leath 
chair  which  bore  the  permanent  imprint 
his  body.  "She  has  beauty,  of  course,  ar 
style  such  as  her  mother  never  had.  But  it 
not  the  same  thing,  is  it?" 

It  would  have  been  no  more  startling  i 
hear  this  man  proclaim  a  doctrine  of  revoli 
tion.  It  was  revolution:  he  seemed  never  air 
thing  but  docile  before  his  daughter. 

Mr.  ames  continued  with  a  sigh,  "Car 
confuses  prejudice  with  identity.  Haven 
you  noticed  that?  There's  practically  nothir 
she  likes — or  admits  liking.  That's  why 
know  you'll  be  a  good  thing  for  her.  You  ha\ 
enthusiasm  and  strong  opinions.  And  yo 
enjoy  life  tremendously." 

Which  was  true  enough,  Ted  suppose 
But  what  had  led  Mr.  Ames  to  believe  th 
was  a  result  of  private  conversations,  like  th 
one — never  while  Carol  was  present.  Whe 
she  was  there,  Ted  was  happy  only  to  liste 
and  agree.  He  loved  hearing  her  speak.  Th; 
musical,  low  voice  was  better  than  musii 
sometimes  he  scarcely  heard  the  intelligent 
it  uttered,  the  melody  being  sufficient. 

"I'm  afraid  I  can't  agree  with  you,  sir 
he  said,  frowning.  "  To  me,  Carol  seems 

At  that  moment,  Carol  entered.  Again ; 
hardly  heard  what  sr 


^  Someone  once  asked  Professor 
^  Charles  Townsend  (iopeland.  of 
Harvard,  why  he  lived  on  the  top 
floor  of  Mollis  Hall  in  his  small, 
dusty  old  rooms,  and  suggested  that 
he  move. 

"No,"  said  Copeland.  "No,  I 
shall  always  live  on  the  top  floor.  It 
i-  l  lie  only  place  in  Cambridge  where 
God  alone  is  above  me."  Then,  after 
a  pans*-.  "Ile"s  bus) — but  lie's 
quiet." 


said,  enchanted  as  r 
was  by  the  way  si 
looked.  "Where  sha 
we  go  for  dinner,  Ted 
Not  the  club,  do  ya 
think?  It's  so  depresf 
ing  on  Thursday  ev< 
nings." 

But  as  he  rose  to  g 
Ted  saw  Mr.  Arm 
watching  him.  And  fc 
an  instant — encounta 
ing  that  kindly,  grav 
regard— he  felt  alma 
a  little  chilled. 


It  wasn't  till  an  afternoon  in  late  June  tha 
he  saw  Polly  again.  He'd  had  glimpses,  ( 
course:  her  rosy  face  had  beamed  at  hii 
across  a  dance  floor,  and  occasionally  sh 
would  flash  by  in  her  car,  waving.  But  th) 
time,  encountering  her  on  Center  Street  as  h 
strolled  back  from  lunch,  it  was  necessary  t 
stop  and  speak.  He  thought  "necessary  "  ur 
til  she  clasped  his  hand  and  twinkled  up  a 
him.  Then  he  felt  warm  and  pleased,  just  a 
she  seemed  to  see  him. 

"Ted,  how  are  you  ?  I  hear  the  jalopy  bus 
ness  is  colossal ! " 

"Less  than  colossal,  I'm  afraid.  But  hw 
are  you,  Polly?  You're  looking  grand." 

Polly  said,  "Whoever  heard  of  a  sob 
freckle  looking  grand?  But  she  won't  stsi 
out  of  the  sun,  the  silly  girl !  How's  Carol? 

She  asked  this  quite  naturally.  Ted,  hew 
ever,  at  once  felt  sheepish  about  it.  Eva 
stronger  than  this,  he  felt  a  peculiar  kind  0 
nostalgia  for  something — not  for  Polly,  c 
course,  but  for  laughter.  He  and  Carol  smilo 
at  things,  but  they  rarely  laughed. 

"Listen,"  he  said  on  an  impulse,  "whf 
don't  you  get  a  fella  and  all  of  us  do  some 
thing  soon?  Friday  night,  maybe?  The 
has  a  new  orchestra  with  a  very  mean  ru 
rhythm." 

Polly  said  happily,  "Done and  done ! 
we  meet  there  for  dinner?  Please  say  yeal 
it's  my  birthday,  and  they  give  you  a  cakea 
the  house  if  you  sort  of  drop  a  hint." 

"I'll  tell  them  about  it,"  Ted  assured  he 
with  a  laugh.  "At  that,  it'll  be  the  first  timej 
ever  got  anything  free  out  of  this  town."  ] 

Her  smile  wavered,  and  Ted  at  once  curaS 
himself,  remembering  the  Morrisons'  hospi 
tality.  What  he'd  said  was  the  sort  of  thi>( 
that  amused  Carol. 

He  went  on  quickly,  "Seven  o'clock.  Se 
you,  Polly!" 

"You'll  really  be  there?" 

"Certainly  we'll  be  there!" 

But  for  a  time  it  appeared  this  might  no 
be  the  case. 

(Continued  on  Page  15%) 
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given  the  correct  shampoo  for  your  hair  condition.  The  Breck  Special  Shampoos 
are   thorough   yet   gentle   in    their  action,    leaving   your   hair  clean   and   lustrous. 

The  three  Breck  Special  Shampoos  are  now  available  in  an  8  oz.  economy  size  —  selling  for  $1.00 
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Scott's  new  Soft-Weve  is 
actually  two  layers  of  tissue — 
like  finest  cleansing  tissue. 
That's  why  it's  so  soft  yet 
firm — a  really  practical 
toilet  tissue  for  every 
member  of  the  family ! 
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"Sofl-Weve"  "Scotlies"  Reg.  U.  S.  Pat.  Off. 


,  a  cleansing  tissue  by  Scott 
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(Continued  from  Page  156) 

Carol  took  the  ne,ws  curiously.  They  were 
lounging  beside  the  Ames  pool,  soaking  up 
sun  before  Ted  sped  back  to  town  and  an  ap- 
pointment. Carol  wore  tailored  shorts  and  a 
halter;  Ted  had  merely  stripped  off  his  shirt. 
For  some  reason,  he  still  couldn't  bring  him- 
self to  have  Carol  see  his  leg. 

"By  the  way,"  he  said  in  a  casual  way, 
"I  made  us  a  date  tomorrow  evening.  With 
Polly  and  somebody.  It's  her  birthday— I 
suggested  we  all  have  dinner  at  The  Dells." 

Carol,  spilling  oil  along  the  cafe-au-lait 
length  of  her  legs,  paused  and  stared  at  him. 
"Polly  Morrison?" 

"  I  was  their  house  guest,  you  know.  When 
I  first  came  here." 

She  said  slowly,  "  I  think  that's  odd,  mak- 
ing an  engagement  without  consulting  me." 

Ted  laughed  and  reached  across  the  mat 
for  a  cigarette.  "What's  odd  about  it, 
honey?  We  are  having  dinner  together  Fri- 
day night,  aren't  we?" 

"  I'm  not  altogether  sure,  now.  I  think  it's 
very  odd  indeed— you  knowing  how  I  dislike 
Polly." 

He  sat  up.  But  this  was  unbelievable! 
"Carol,  you're  not  serious?  Why  should  you 
dislike  Polly?" 

Carol  looked  at  him  a  moment,  then  bent 
over  her  legs  again.  "She's  ordinary.  And  in 
any  case,"  she  said  in 
a  small  voice,  "why 
should  we  spend  an 
evening  with  people 
when — when  it  could 
bejustthetwoofus?" 

At  this,  he  was 
touched.  He  took  up 
her  hand  and  brushed 
his  lips  over  the  ta- 
pered  fingers. 
"Honey,  because 
they  were  nice  to  me, 
and  I've  neglected 
them,  that's  all! 
What'sone  evening?" 

She  didn't  look  up 
again.  But  he  felt 
some  conflict  occur- 
ring inside  her.  He 
held  on  to  her  fingers, 
waiting  for  it  to  be 
over,  not  knowing 
what  he  could  do  if 
she  refused.  Actually,  he  knew  very  well:  he'd 
call  Polly  and  say  there'd  been  other  plans. 

Carol  drew  her  hand  away.  His  relief  was 
overwhelming  when  she  said  in  her  usual 
voice,  "Very  well  ...  if  you  wish  it,  Ted. 
But  please  don't  call  me  'honey.'  You  sound 
like  a  salesgirl." 

The  maitre  d*  at  The  Dells  was  new,  and 
more  than  anxious  to  please.  Greeting  Carol — 
cool  and  exquisite  in  summer  furs — he  had 
no  need  to  be  told  this  was  someone  who  mat- 
tered. Having  led  them  to  the  remote  table 
where  Polly  and  her  friend  were  seated,  the 
man  turned  to  Ted  with  an  imploring  look. 

"Perhaps  you'd  be  happier  at  a  table  on 
the  floor,  sir?" 

Before  Ted  could  reph',  Carol  glanced  at 
the  man  distastefully  end  said,  "On  the 
floor?  Heavens,  no."  He  fell  away,  seeming 
withered.  Carol  looked  across  the  table  and 
said.  "Hello,  Polly." 

"Carol!"  exclaimed  Polly.  "You  know 
Tommy.  Ted  Charteris,  this  is  Tommy  Fer- 
gus. Look,  we're  having  champagne!  I  can 
never  be  blase  about  it." 

Tommy  was  a  nice-looking  boy  who'd  been 
quite  gay  till  Carol  and  Ted  approached.  He 
said  politely,  "Hello,  Carol.  It's  good  to  see 
you."  He  nodded  at  Ted,  and  smiled  briefly. 

"They've  redone  this  place,  haven't  they?" 
observed  Carol  as  Ted  drew  out  a  chair  for 
her. 

"Isn't  it  elegant?"  Polly  said.  "And  the 
band's  very  special." 

Carol  said,  glancing  across  at  the  band- 
stand, "Oh,  yes.  We  heard  them  at  a  place  in 
Lancing  last  month.  Remember,  Ted?  Later, 
they  put  on  women's  hats  and  do  novelty 
songs.  It's  amusing  in  a  painful  sort  of  way." 

Her  voice  was  controlled  as  an  actress'. 
Tommy  Fergus  shot  her  a  glance  and  then 
began  to  tell  Polly  about  a  radio  combo  he 


September, 

liked.  Ted  caught  Carol's  eye  and  trie 
smile  encouragingly.  She  stared  right  thr 
him.  Her  gaze,  expressionless,  slid  about 
room.  He  thought,  She's  honestly  going  to  , 
all  this.  I  shouldn't  have  let  her  in  for  it—  - 
never  forgive  me. 

Then  he  heard  Polly's  laughter.  Hi 
and  couldn't  help  smiling  at  her.  At  the  s. 
time,  he  felt  reproach  at  himself  for  bein  I 
any  way  entertained  when  Carol  was  - 
happy.  But  it  wa9  impossible  to  keep  fi 
smiling  when  you  looked  at  Polly.  She  ; 
such  a  frank,  free,  happy  person. 

Ted,  they're  perfect." 
"They  must  be.  You're  inspired." 
Polly  was  referring  to  the  band;  he  was 
ferring  to  her  rumba.  Radiant,  Polly  step), 
away,  spun  twice  around,  and  rejoined  Te< 
flawless  rhythm.  She  gasped  at  her  c 
cleverness. 

"Am  I  making  a  spectacle  of  myself?  | 
your  fault — nobody  rumbas  like  you." 

Ted  laughed  and  pressed  her  hand.  "Hi 
it!  I've  missed  it,  too,"  he  admitted, 
cause  Carol  doesn't  like  dancing.  We'll  hi 
to  bribe  those  guys  to  play  more  ruml 

Someone  barged  against  them  from  behj 
Ted.   He  glanced  around  and  saw  a  fluslj 
young  man  supported  by  a  pretty  bloi 
"Sorry!"  It  was  the  girl  who  spoke; 
lifted    an    eyebi 
helplessly    at    Po! 
"My  husband  ne 
wants  to  rumba  i 
he's  tied  one  on. 
that  grounds  for 
vorce,  Polly?" 

She  guided  1 
wavering  young  ro 
away  without  wait 
for  an  answer. 

"Jane,"  explaii 
Polly  in  a  whisf 
"and  Pete  Caldw 
A    lamb    when   h  I 

sober,  but "  S  j 

broke  off,  dismay' 
"Oh  they're  not  st( 
ping  that  heavei 
music?" 

"There'll  be  mo 
We'll  insist  on  it." 
As  they  start 
across  the  floor, 
caught  a  glimpse  of  Carol  at  their  table.  S 
and  Tommy  sat  there  stony-faced.  Over  P 
ly's  head,  Ted  tried  to  catch  Carol's  eye.  S 
looked  at  him,  then  past  him.  Gratefully 
heard  the  music  begin  again.  "Carol?"  S 
stood  up,  moved  past  him  to  the  floe 
Aware  of  the  emotion  banked  beneath  th 
placidity,  he  felt  rather  sick.  He  took  her 
his  arms  and  pressed  his  lips  to  her  ear.  "  It 
be  over  soon,  darling.  We'll  go  whenever  y< 
say." 

She  pulled  back  and  lifted  her  head, 
seemed  almost  as  if  she  hated  him,  her  ey 
blazed  so.  "If  you  could  have  seen  yourse 
You  looked  ridiculous." 

For  a  moment  he  was  blank.  Then  he  vti 
ized  she  referred  to  him  and  Polly.  He  trit 
to  laugh.  "But  Polly  was  feeling  so  goo- 
And  it's  been  so  long  since  I've  tried 

rumba " 

"You  dance  abominably.  That's  why 
never  dance  with  you!" 

He  was  appalled  at  the  harshness  in  hi 
voice.  At  the  same  time,  the  beat  escape 
him.  He  realized  he  was  trying  to  fox  trot,  an 
how  his  leg  always  rebelled  at  this  rhythn 
He  said,  "Sorry,  darling.  I'll  be  all  rigl 

when "  He  stumbled.  Carol  jerked  awa 

with  a  violent  movement,  her  mouth  a  lin> 
"Take  me  to  the  table.  I  want  to  get  m 
wrap." 

She  turned  to  leave  the  floor.  But  as  sh 
did  so,  a  pair  of  dancers  plowed  against  hei 
Carol,  thrown  off  balance,  drew  back  agaim 
Ted.  Then  the  man  who'd  collided  with  he 
blinked  around.  It  was  Pete  Caldwell— df 
scribed  by  Polly  as  " a  lamb  when  sober."  H 
was  completely  unlamblike  now.  SeeingCaro 

his  eyes  narrowed.  He  threw  back  his  hea1 
and   swaggered  closer  to  her. 

Behind  him.  the  blond  girl  tried  to  caK 
his  arm.   But  her  eyes  were  scared. 
(Continued  on  Page  160) 
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When  your  name  was  spoken 

I  did  not  speak  or  start; 
But  there  was  sudden  silence 

Within  my  chilling  heart, 
As  when,  in  autumn,  branches 

Stripped  by  the  north  wind's 
strength 
Feel  winter  like  an  unsheathed  blade 

Along  their  barren  length. 
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KSALIND  RUSSELL 

Starring  in 

"""HE  VELVET  TOUCH" 

A     ^dependent  Artists  Picture 
\n  RKO-Radio  Release 


Voltymods  A/EWES/ 'Own  our  Secret. . 


The  New  Cream-Type  Make-Up 
in  unique  stick  form 


TO   BY 
KAHIE 


•      «l  Survey  Shows... 
HERE'S  WHAT  THEY  SAY! 

*.,*.—»"*.-  k'-"'ha"im 

}  ,bh  noes  on  smoothly  and 

on -l  }>'Jin  .     cnmotb  and 

tight,  or  dry. 


IN   SEVEN   GORGEOUS    SHADES. ..  Si  .50 


Now. .  .for  you. . .  Hollywood's  newest  way  to  create  glamorous  beauty. . .  instantly. . . 
miraculously.  It's  Pan-Stik...  a  new  amazing  cream-type  make-up  discovery  as  revolutionary 

as  the  first  lipstick.  Your  complexion  looks  new,  flawless,  fascinatingly  beautiful. 

Your  skin  feels  soft,  refreshed,  unbelievably  smooth.  Pan-Stik  is  so  easy  and  quick  to  apply. 

so  light,  so  long-lasting,  so  wonderfully  convenient,  so  completely  different 

from  anything  you  have  ever  used  before... You'll  love  it  from  the  very  first  make-up. 


■P     Stik  (trodemork 

means 
Mc  Factor  Hollywood 
.pe  Make- Up 


CREATED  FOR  THE  SCREEN  STARS  AND  YOU. ..BY 


REVOLUTIONARY...  DIFFERENT. 


A  few  light  strokes  of 
Pan-Stik...  smoothed 
with  your  fingertips 
...creates  a  lovelier 
complexion. 


A1/\xfAcro%  *  rYouvtA/oov 

As  easy  to  use  as  your  lipstick  ! 


Looks  glowingly  natu- 
ral, soft  and  youthful  — 
stays  on  from  morning 
to  night. 


Non-drying  . .  .your  skin 
feels  refreshed  . . .  never 
tight,  drawn,  or  dry. 


Easily  tucked  away  for  any 
unexpected  make-up  need. 
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Stj led  t<>  catch  tht-  • 
Famous  tor  flawless  <  1  <_■  t a i  1 
and    perfect    fit. 
They're  ihe  -mart  choice 
of  the  fashion- wise. 
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MIRACLE-TREAD   DIVISION 


■nmed  from  Pti  be  awful  to  dislike  ^erything."  Sh  turned 

Ted  suddenly  realized  that  Carol  was  and  started  to  speak,  but  he  cut  ter  off 

scared  too.  She  stood  there,  unable  to  move  "You've  never  even  liked  iw.reall 

past  Cakhrefl  or  sidewise  because  of  the  crush  just  felt  superior  to  me.  along  wit  every- 

:  -__: -..- _:.  body  else.  For  exampleall  th 

muttered  Caldwell                   io.  been  thinking  of  me  as  a  cripple  aven't 

Carol !  "  He  wavered  a  moment,  his  eyes  glit-  yc •  _ 

tering  sardonically  on  hers.  Then  he  looked  Carol  was  silent. 

He  leaned  back  and  gazed  up  at  ie  roof 

The                 Carol's  breath  was  audible,  of  the  car.  "When  I  was  a  kid  thei  was  a 

She  wheeled  to  Ted  and  said.  "Will  you  game  we  used  to  play.    King  of  tl  Hill 

pttmse  get  me  out  of  here?"  Even  in  his  con-  The  object  was  to  reach  the  top  of  ^  hill 

fusion.  Ted  was  shocked  at  how  frightened  and  keep  all  the  other  kids  from  di  -lacing 

her  face  qp«*npH  you.  WelL  you're  'Queen  of  the  Hill  Carol 

But  Caldwell  grabbed  Carol's  arm  firmly.  But  it  gets  a  little  lonely  up  there,  son  times, 

He  spoke  past  her  to  Ted  so  you're  willing  to  let  somebody-i  hi& 

not  a  sue-:.                                        more —  band,  maybe — come  halfway  up  it.  5ut  at 

'---'■    "...:.-'.:     -     -  -  "     ■■'.    "■  \    t   :    t.  -.:-.--:.■. :     : '  r  only  o    And 

Before  Ted  could  do  anything.  Cakhv.  _."   He  closed  h  eyes, 

ooukter  helple--             t;.  I  continuing  chiefly  to  himself:  "It  wVt  be 

swear  if  you  don't  come  back  to  the  table "  easy.  I  suppose,  losing  the  habit  otoving 

Polly  came  pushing  up.  Tommy  behind  you    But  I  will,  after  a  time   I  see  my  that 

her.  Her  eyes  flicked  from  Carol  to  Caldwell.  I  don't  want  any  part  of  the  hill— n  even 

then:    I            the  same  time  she  sa:  the  top  of  it.  I'd  rather  be  down  in  thi  -alley 

Caldwell.  I've  been  looking  for  you!  It's  with  the  ordinary  people      He  opeidhis 

my  birthday — you've  got  to  dance  with  rr.-_  es  and  turned  to  her.    He  spoke  vehe- 

Cakhveu  ignored  them  alL  Holding  on  to  mently.  earn—                    [  oral,  rrc  c  ildn't 

Carol's  arm.  he  went  on  doggedly  to  Tec.  "A  mam-  each  other!  I  was  well  on  my  ay  to 

man-eating  monster,  fella — falling  in  love  disliking  everything  just  as  much  as  y  •.  We 

this  dame  is  signing  your  life  away!  I  wouldn't  produce  anything  but  a  it  of 

faux*-,  because  I  did  it .'  Right  up  to  the  altar,  sneers!" 

-truck  his  hand  from  her  arm.  He  said 
quietly,  "Come  on.  Carol."  and  drew  her 
past  run:. 

But  now  Caldwell  clutched  Ted's  sleeve 
and  held  on  to  it.  breathing  hard.  "A 
A  fact. "  he  rev  _y.  there.  Her 

brother  was  one  of  the  casualties — he  ran 
dear  down  to  South  America  to  get  n 

7-,-i   :..>.-.- a   ':.:-•    ':_..-. 


r.tar. 


Cola 


^  V*  omen  >.  ish  to  be  Uoed 
▼  without  j  \«  h>  or  a  ^here- 
1.  ire;  not  because  the>  are 
prrtt>.  or  s:iHKi.  or  »■  ell-bred, 
or  CTacrfnl.  or  intelligent,  but 
because  the\  are  theni*el»e». 


Shoe  Corporation  •  Lynchburg,  Virginia 


out  at  Caldwell 
"Let  him  alor 
you  see  be 

Aghast,  Ted  k 
same  time  he  lifi 
well's  blov 

"Cu    titer.  :.;  ^ 
error.  t.er.:lv  ar.tt 
iid. 


Let 


him  atone!" 

r'.r.t.r.r.  Ca'.rl- 
:  va.-i  J,;-. 
smiled  at  him 
-.Ted:"  Ted 


"  -•:    "'■ 

the  door  open."  You're  j_-  «e  rays 

suspected."  she  said.  "Vulgar." 

"I  sort  of  think  I  am.  You  know|H 

:    ■  -     ;        --. .- _-  n. 

She  stepped  out  under  the  port:  and 
•     :    'I  -.v,  dn'i 
send  flowers  this  time  if  I  were  you.  ed." 
He    was    aston  tied, 
^■^Hb^B      "Why  should  I?  Th  ime 
-     -. : 
"Because    they    ont 
do  any  good.    In  It, 
don't  wish  to  see  ya 
.   -.    .   ::;  t::::e  " 

..-  ..  ;.-...>. 

she  waited.  Then  TeS 

wonderingiy.  "You  *w 

H^BHBHb1      something  else,  CarH 

just  thought  of  it.  l| 

you're  sort  of  vulgar,  yourself." 

She  slammed  the  door.  He  beard  her 
go  clicking  sharply  up  the  steps.  He  s 
and  sat  there  thoughtfully  a  moment  fl 


V 
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1  iv  drove  back  to  the  Ames  place  in  a 
silence  which  Ted  later  recalled  as  thunder- 
:r.r  7.:-. :.  _-  _  :.._r.rl;r  ;r.>:rl;  r.ir.tss.'.:  :  v 
the  echo  of  his  own  thoughts  charging  against 
one  another.  But  when  they  drew  up  under 
the  portico,  and  after  Ted  had  switched  off 
the  headlights,  be  felt  an  interior  calm  that 
was  surprising.  He  lighted  himself  a  dga- 
rette.  his  hands  steady,  then  turned  and  gazed 
at  Carol's  pronle.  It  was  stencil-sharp  against 
the  deeper  darkness  outside. 

:er  a  moment  she  spoke,  nearlv  inau- 
dible. "  It  was  borribk." 

Ted  sal:.  I  thought  it  was  rather 

h:m'r'.-.    --.;.-<;: 

Her  voice  remained  low.  tense.  "I  hate 
this  town — I  could:  n  how  much  I 

"And  yet."  declared  Ted  ca. 
it,  do  you?" 
She  didn  .  this. 

He  went  on,  "Shall  I  try  to  tell  you  w 
She  made  no  sound. 
"Because  you  like  it  here.  Because 
::...:.-'.  a    -.::'.  " .  ■'     r;.    v>  ha:  ;• .".:  rhspisi 
-an  identity  for  yourself 

"You  sound."  she  said  coolly,  "like  my 
father." 
"  Do  I  ?  Well,  it  wouldn't  be  necessa 

point  it  out  to  me"  He  added. 
■s  bright  as  Pete  Caldwell.  Or 
- 
-    rol  •murmured,  almost  in  an  awed  voice. 

"How  can  you  dare " 

Tea  explain.  "Oh.  it's  not  just 

being    disillusioned— not    altogether. 
sorry  for  you.  too.  I  think.  Because  it  must 


It  was  some  months  later.  He  and  V 
were  at  the  dub  far  dinner.  It  was  a  1  ■ 

;...    --._:.■.•■.-.-...-.        _  _-  jro   xl 

"."    .  :  :    .         .-......::;  .u:a  tall-  ,ra 

• -.    :•.    .  .    ..;::  ;t;ppi  at 

t     .:  tar:.  :     ;  :-.—at_iati  t.t^r.t 
"  I  wish,"  sighed  Ted.  after  a  time  of  B 
..:„.--;       .•;..>:::::  atrr. 
N  >.  you  don't.  The  best  part  of  adl 
gagement  is  being  told  how  nice  it  il 
- 
Ted    nodded    gravely.  "You're    riiB 
7    .....:    .        ....    ..■'.. .:  j::::lc-  S 

gaze  skipped  over  Polly's  head 

.  -..    .     at  ..  :. :-.:   tar'.;    Tht  'i 
was  beautiful.  The  man  was  soct. 
had  never  encountered  bewre 
-       a  ghost?"  asked  PoBy. 
As  a  matter  of  fact,  yes."  be  told  I 
C 
\Mhos  she  with?  Her  fathe 
N  -  it: 

"They  usually  da"  Rally  took  a 
and  rapped  herself  smartly  on  the  •■ 
I  didn't  mean  that!  I  owe  a  lot  to  C 
I  ly  bnxbe:  -  -       lortunt 

Brazil.    Pre  got  you— already  nke-J 
tame-r  -  soared  the  trouble" 

Ted  forgot  Carols  presence  and  gazet 
■ 

"Just  the  same."  he  said.     I  never 
so  easily.  I  acted  lA 
fool-  e  of  that.  I  want  you  to  b 

:  boo,  honey." 

:•..  wett."  said  R>flv.  She  phmced 
fork  into  her  salad.  "Men  can 
poor  souls.  They're  built  hike  that     L7- 
.......  .     .-- 
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'Continued from  Page  35) 

Willie  wiggled  her  right  foot  and  made  the 
shoe  slap  against  her  bare  heel.  "Roger?" 

"Can't  do  it,  thanks,  Willie." 

"Then,  if  Pete  shows  up " 

"Thought  you  said  he  called  up  he  was 
coming,"  said  Mrs.  Hall  belligerently.  "Said 
he's  coming,  he's  coming,  ain't  he?" 

"//  he  doesn't  change  his  mind,"  said 
Willie  with  edged  patience.  "You  know,  Mrs. 
Hall,  people  do  change  their  minds.  I  realize 
it's  terribly  inconsiderate  of  them,  but  it  does 
happen.  Now  about  Jan.  I'm  afraid  I 
don't " 

"You  dunno,"  said  Mrs.  Hall,  summing  up 
the  whole  matter.  She  turned  and  marched 
back  to  the  kitchen. 

Willie  dropped  her  work,  grabbed  at  her 
own  hair  with  both  hands  and  mimicked 
madness.  "I  ask  you,"  she  wailed  softly. 
"  What  have  I  ever  done  that  the  rockbound 
coast  of  Maine  itself  should  rear  up  in  my 
kitchen?  Roger,  lamb,  listen.  I  have  begged, 
I  have  pleaded,  I  have  implored  her.  'Let  us 
relax,'  I  have  said.  'Please.  It's  summertime. 
Let  us  take  things  a  little  easier.  Let  us  not 
worry  about  a  trifle  of  dust  or  a  minute  or 
two,  this  way  or  that ! '  But " — Willie's  voice 
was  full  of  woe — "she  won't,  she  can't.  She 
doesn't  hold  with  taking  it  easy." 

Roger  began  to  laugh.  "Why  don't  you 
get  you  a  nice  fat  mammy?" 

"Because  they're  extinct,"  said  Willie 
promptly.  "Pity  we  didn't  stuff  one  for  the 
Smithsonian." 

jiikm  chickens  Gray  sent  over,"  said  the 
housekeeper,  plunking  the  bucket  back  on 
the  bar,  "ain't  fit  to  eat." 

Willie  peered  over  her  glasses.. 

"You'd  ought  to  tell  Gray's  boy  when  he 
comes  with  the  cream." 

"Couldn't  you  tell  him,  Mrs.  Hall?  I  don't 
believe  I'm  much  of  an  authority.  I  don't 
think  I've  met  a  chicken  in  the  flesh  for 
years."  Willie's  voice  trailed. 

"Roosters,"  snapped  Ada  Hall. 

"That's  bad,  h'm?"  said  Willie.  Roger 
choked  on  his  new  drink. 

"What  you'd  ought  to  tell  Gray,  you 
didn't  order  no  roosters  and  you  won't  be 
put  off  with  none." 

"But  maybe  he  just  made  a  mistake,"  said 
Willie  gently.  "Shall  we  give  him  the  benefit 
of  the  doubt?" 

"Only  mistake  he  made,  he  forgot  /  was 
up  here." 

"Betcha."  Willie's  face  twinkled  wickedly 
for  a  moment.  Then  she  held  out  her  red- 
nailed  hand.  She  cocked  her  dark  head. 
"Are  they  impossible?  " 

"Miz  Peterson,"  said  Ada  with  great  dig- 
nity, "if  you  want  'em,  I'll  cook  'em.  But 
it's  my  place  to  let  you  know  they  ain't 
worth  it." 

"Yes,  of  course  it  is,"  cooed  Willie,  "and 
thank  you,  Mrs.  Hall." 

"You're  welcome."   Ada  departed. 

Roger  rolled  his  lank  form  across  the  room, 
still  laughing.  "Don't  you  know  a  rooster 
from  a  hen,  honest,  Willie?" 

"Would  you?  Without  feathers?  Minus 
sound  effects?"  Willie  squared  her  angular 
shoulders.  "Oh,  I  won't  get  out  of  it.  You'll 
see.  That  woman  cannot  believe  that  I 
haven't  got  a  burning  interest  in  the  eco- 
nomics of  the  kitchen.  She " 

"  I  bet  she  seen  her  duty  and  she  done  it, 
all  her  life.  The  type,  eh,  Willie?" 

"That's  our  Ada.  It's  when  she  sees  my 
duty  and  /  gotta  do  it  that  it's  so  peachy," 
said  Willie  with  a  vicious  jab  of  her  crochet 
hook.  "Oh,  she's  a  ruby  and  all  that,  and  I 
dasn't  let  her  get  away,  because  there's  no- 
body else  left  in  the  world  who's  even  inter- 
ested in  this  job.  Who  can  blame  them,  of 
course?  If  I  can  only  maintain  diplomatic 
relations  through  September,  until  I  get  Jan 
parked  back  in  school " 

"Speaking  of  your  fair  daughter,  Willie, 
my  old,"  said  Roger,  putting  his  glass  down 
on  the  rummy  table.  "What's  all  this  walk- 
ing around?  Come  clean,  now.  I  drop  in  here 
to  see  why  the  heck  I  haven't  been  asked  out 
for  a  week  end  so  far  this  summer,  and  no 
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Jan  for  two  hours.  Out  walking,  you  say. 
H'm.  A  likely  story." 

"  Walking's  the  thing,  you  know,"  she  said, 
casting  him  one  of  those  glances  over  the 
spectacle  rims.  '"Haven't  you  noticed  the 
flat  heels?" 

"Diversions  aside,"  said  Roger.  "Who's 
she  walking  with?" 

"I  bet  you've  met  Cyrus.  Not  lately, 
since  he's  in  the  Air  Corps.  But  before  the 
war,  he  used  to  patrol  that  nasty  little  ten 
miles  below  the  village." 

"Not  the  cop!"  groaned  Roger,  his  mind 
licking  up  this  interesting  information.  "Don't 
tell  me  he  gave  Jan  a  ticket  and  they  met 
cute ! " 

"Nonsense,"  said  Jan's  mother.  "She's 
known  Cy  ever  since  she  was  six  years  old, 
which  is  when  we  began  to  come  up  here." 

"He's  a  native,  huh?  But  what's  the 
meaning  of  all  this  walking  around?" 

"Shut  up,  you  clown,"  said  Willie,  leaning 
forward. 

"Yes,  but " 

"Whisst — whisst.  That's  his  mother." 

"Oh,"  said  Roger  flatly. 

"Doesn't  mean  a  thing.  How  could  it? 
Shut  up,  Roger." 

Willie  had  ears  like  a  fox.  Ada  Hall  was 
bustling  in,  setting  the  table  in  the  alcove. 

"Cy's  an  awfully  nice  chap,"  said  Willie 
in  her  lady  voice.  "You'd  like  him,  Roger." 

"Well.  I'd — uh — certainly  like  to  meet 
him — uh — certainly  would,"  said  Roger. 

He  was  eaten  with  curiosity.  It  was  his 
compelling  emotion.  He  thought  this  was 
funny,  both  kinds  of  funny.  Humorous 
funny  and  odd  funny.  Willie  and  this  New 
England  woman  were  a  pair  to  laugh  at.  But 
Jan  and  the  woman's  son  were  out  walking, 
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l>v  not  li  \  ing. 

—IVAN   PANIN. 

and  that  was  .  .  .  funny.  He  said  no  more, 
but  his  pale  eyes  were  bright. 

In  the  alcove,  Ada  Hall  set.  with  exquisite 
efficiency,  the  supper  table.  Then  the  top 
half  of  the  pale-timbered  front  door  swung 
in.  The  man  who  pushed  at  it  fumbled  at  the 
catch  of  the  bottom  half.  He  was  a  big  man, 
dark,  blue-jowled.  He  had  good  eyes,  al- 
though the  flesh  around  them  was  pouchy. 
The  thinning  hair  on  his  bare  head  was 
rumpled,  as  if  he'd  been  riding  in  the  wind. 
He  came  in  slowly.  He  had  a  suitcase  in 
his  hand. 

Willie  didn't  even  look  behind  her.  "His 
nibs?"  she  said. 

"Hiya,  Pete."  Roger  was  cordial.  "So 
you  made  it?" 

"Hello."  Pete  Peterson's  voice  was  deep, 
soft  and  tired. 

"How  do,  Mr.  Peterson,"  said  Ada  Hall 
pleasantly. 

"How  do  you  do,  Mrs.  Hall,"  he  replied 
gravely.  "How  are  you?" 

"Just  fine,  thanks,"  she  said.  She  nodded 
and  withdrew. 

"That's  another  thing,"  said  Willie  mood- 
ily. "Respect,  she  gives  him." 

"  I'm  not  around  enough,"  said  Pete  Peter- 
son coollv,  "for  her  to  learn  better.  Where's 
Jan?" 

"The  girl's  walking  like  mad,  in  this  heat," 
said  Roger.  "Say,  thirsty?  Use  a  drink?" 
He  was  more  the  host  than  his  host  was. 

"Sold,"  said  Pete.  He  sat  down.  He  looked 
uneasy  and  out  of  place,  in  his  business  suit, 
his  polished  shoes,  his  town  shirt  and  tie. 

"Hot  in  town?"  said  Willie  carelessly. 

"Not  very."  The  chill  in  his  voice  dis- 
appeared too  obviously  when  he  turned  to 
Roger.  "How's  the  air-conditioning  busi- 
ness?" 

"Flourishing,  flourishing,  or  near  enough. 
How's  your  racket?  People  buying  them- 
selves pipe  organs  today?" 

Pete  took  the  tall  drink  and  looked  down 
into  it  gloomily    "We're  a  little  confused." 

'"Smatter?  Materials?"  chirped  Roger. 
"What's  the  good  word  from  Ben  Jay?" 

"He's  flourishing,"  said  Ben  heavily.  "Old 
slab  of  granite.  Stubborn,  you  know.  Won't 
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adjust.  Hung  on  through  the  entire  war,  re- 
fusing to  change  his  ways.  He'll  bull  his  way 
back  to  normal  by  the  same  tactics." 

"Sounds  almost  as  if  you're  rooting  for 
him,"  said  Roger  curiously.  "I  thought  you 
kept  the  artistic  old  tongue  in  the  cheek." 

"Can't  help  it,"  said  Pete,  rubbing  his  face 
wearily.  "After  all,  I've  been  tied  up  to  the 
old  so-and-so,  saying '  yes,' '  no,'  and '  maybe,' 
for  twenty  years  now.  I've  got  used  to  him." 

"Adjusted,  you  know,"  said  Willie,  with 
sly  malice. 

"That's  right,"  said  Pete  evenly  and 
coldly.  "  I  took  the  job  originally  so  we  could 
afford  to  get  married,  if  you  remember." 

"Time  flies,  doesn't  it?  "  said  Willie,  yawn- 
ing. 

The  silence  was  tingling  with  a  queer  dis- 
tant anger. 

"Seriously,"  said  Roger,  hunching  for- 
ward. He  was  adept  at  breaking  these  little 
silences,  although  he  took  notes,  just  the 
same.  His  gossipy  mind  gleaned  what  there 
was.  "You're  not  worried,  Pete?"  he  said. 

"Ben  Jay  Wilcox  needs  no  man's  worry. 
Of  course  he  made  no  money  during  the  war. 
He  simply  rode  it  out.  Did  a  little  second- 
hand business.  Not  much.  Survived." 

"Never  gave  in  to  the  pressure,  did  he?" 
said  Roger  wonderingly. 

"Pressure?" 

"  Don't  you  remember?  '  What  did  you  do 
in  the  Great  War?'  his  grandchildren  are 
going  to  ask  him." 

"He  hasn't  got  any  grandchildren  and  I 
doubt  if  he'd  care  if  he  had.  Too  old  to  learn 
new  tricks,  he  said.  I  can  understand  that." 
Pete  drank  deep.  "Oh,  we'll  get  back  into  the 
swing,  although  sometimes  I  get  the  strang- 
est feeling  that  every  other  business  in  the 
world  is  riding  on  some  generated  steam  we 
never  tapped." 

"Didn't  hurt  him  to  make  no  money. 
Couldn't,  could  it?" 

"He's  lousy  with  money,"  said  Pete  list- 
lessly. "Always  was.  Always  will  be." 

"Well."  Roger  looked  at  his  watch.  He 
got  up.  He  tweaked  Willie's  ear.  "And  what 
did  you  do  in  the  Great  War.  grandma?" 

"Hadn't  you  realized?  "  said  Willie  brightly. 
"Now,  you've  heard  of  civilization?  That 
which  they  all  fought  so  gallantly  to  pre- 
serve? Well?  Thai  was  me." 

"Oh,  yeah!"  said  Roger,  as  if  he  were  en- 
lightened. 

Speaking  of  civilization" — Pete's  voice 
was  bleak-r"Aunt  Ethel  sent  a  present.  It's 
in  the  car.' 

Willie  dropped  her  yarn  and  began  to  tear 
her  hair. 

"What's  the  matter  now?"  Roger  waited, 
anticipating  fun. 

"You   never  ran   afoul  of  Pete's   Aunt 
Ethel?     Upholstered    like    a    button-back 
couch,  bluing  in  her 
hair?" 

"Harmless  old 
thing."  Pete's  dark 
eyes  were  fixed  on  his 
wife.  "Coos  at  you." 

"Harmless,  like  a 
dove  with  fangs," 
spat  Willie.  "The  old 
dovesy'sgot  the  habit 
of  sending  me  a  pres- 
ent. Some  crummy 
object  she  garners 
from  a  bazaar.  And 
the  ordeal!"  Willie 
pantomimed  despair. 
She  uncurled  her  lean 
figure  and  rose  and 
struckoneof  herangu- 
lar  attitudes,  always 
surprisingly  full  of 
Willie's  own  peculiar 
grace.  "Look.  First, 
I  must  be  surprised. 
Then  I  make  with  the 
suspense.  What,  oh 
what,  can  it  be? Then, 
at  last  I  discover  the 
crummy  thing  in  its 
dear  little  nest  of  sec- 
ondhand tissue  paper 
and  oh,  how  it  must 
be   exactly    what    I 
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have  always  wanted.  Then  I  must  be  ■$. 
come  by  Ethel's  cleverness.  How  cou 
divine  my  heart's  desire !  How  could  s  set 
forth  in  the  great  city  and,  by  sheer  ur  u|. 
terated  genius,  find  it,  right  there  in  th 
cent  store ! " 

"Willie,  you're  a  card,"  said  Roge  i 
lighted.  "Sometimes  I  think  I'll  pop  J; 
question,  to  get  you  for  my  mother-in- , 

"Dear  Roger" — she  glinted  at  him  i 
edly — "what  a  pretty  speech!" 

"So  long.  Stiff  upper  lip."  He  patte  ie 
thin  shoulder.  "Be  seeing  you,  Pete." 

"Call  me  for  lunch." 

"O.K.  Tell  Jan  she's  a  stinker." 

"I'll  do  that,"  said  Jan's  father  agree  j 

Roger  touched  his  forehead  and  wen  a 
the  heavy  timbered  door. 

Roger  was  almost  a  professional  fr  d 
He  was  friend  to  each.  Willie  tickled  hi  to 
pieces.  He  was  more  or  less  in  her  train  it 
was  a  member  of  her  audience.  He  v 
friend  of  Pete's,  quite  independently, 
of  course  Jan  was  a  honey,  a  little  girl  t 
Roger  was  one  of  those  bachelors  wh 
mained  a  beau,  shifting  down  along  the  v 
erations,  so  that  when  girls  grew  to  be  e  { 
een  or  twenty,  there  he  was.  See  Jan  an\ 
day.  he  thought. 

It  was  nice  up  here  in  the  country. ' 
money  to  have  a  place  like  this.  Pete  P 
son  did  all  right.  Sitting  on  the  right  hai 
Ben  Jay  Wilcox,  fixed  for  life.  Pete,  R 
thought  now,  took  it  a  little  hard.  Life, 
is.  He  looked  vaguely  across  the  Peter; 
view.  Had  he  been  asked  to  prophesy 
cerning  the  Petersons,  he  would  have 
fidently  done  so.  He  felt  no  sorrow, 
mind  made  no  comment.  He  knew  so  njl 
people  and  he  was  curious  about  all  of  tl 
He  drove  away. 

In  the  farmhouse,  in  the  cool  room,  t 
was  silence  like  a  held  breath  for  a  mom  \ 
Then  Willie  went  back  to  her  chair,  cu 
her  long  legs  up  under  her  and  begai 
crochet  again.  Pete  roamed  the  floor, 
stood  at  the  big  window  and  stared  ac 
the  valley.  He  finished  his  drink. 

He  said  without  turning  his  head,  "W 
Ethel's  offering?" 

"I  do  not,"  said  Willie.  "Let  it  rot." 

"Better  change  my  clothes,"  he  n 
mured.  He  made  a  detour  around  the  fu 
ture  to  the  bar.  He  began  to  mix  a  dri 
He  said,  "I  got  your  letter." 

"Glad  to  hear  the  post  office  is  still 
liable,"  said  Willie  cheerfully.  "You  th 
I'm  right,  don't  you?" 

"You're  always  right,"  he  said.  He  stir 
the  drink,  making  quite  a  lot  of  noise. ' '  W 
kind  of  alimony  are  you  going  to  ask, 
don't  you  know?" 

(Continued  on  Page  166) 
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t5esfc  Umok  f¥e,  you  ever  tasted  - 

tempo,  ught-as-aiz  pieczusTi       luscious  c^A/ny  filling  with  THAr'taftH  imoN" flavor* 


A  dream  of  a  lemon  pie 

made  from  a  real  New  England  recipe!  "Down-Easters"  are  famous  for 
their  pies,  so  no  wonder  more  Good  Luck  lemon  filling  is  sold  in  New 
England  than  any  other  brand.  Try  it — it's  tops  in  quality  and  flavor. 
You  can't  fail  with  Good  Luck  Pie  Crust  Mix — follow  simple  directions 
on  package  and  get  flaky  delicate  crust — every  time.  Good  Luck  is  easy 
to  handle  because  shortening  has  been  "cut  into"  flour  in  exact  propor- 
tions, skillfully  blended  by  our  exclusive  process. 


Made  of  finest  shortening  and 
pastry  flour 

Fine  pie  crust  can  be  made 
only  from  top-notch  ingredi- 
ents. Special  pastry  flour 
made  from  the  finest  soft 
white  winter  wheat  and  the 
highest  grade  hydrogenated 
vegetable  shortening  are  used 
exclusively  in  Good  Luck. 


Make  the  "Sniff"  Test! 

Open  a  package  of  Good  Luck 
Pie  Crust  Mix  and  sniff!  What 
a  fresh,  clean  odor!  That's  be- 
cause only  the  finest  hydro- 
genated vegetable  shortening 
is  used  in  Good  Luck.  You'll 
find  it  keeps  fresh  and  sweet  on 
your  pantry  shelf! 


op  luck  with  GCDDLqCK— amotxer  flrtgi 


*Good  Luck  Food  Co..  Inc..  Rochester.  N.  Y.  Subsidiary  of  The  R.  T.  French  Company 


Good  Luck  is  a  lemon  pie 
filling  with  natural  flavor  and 
tartness — a  real  "fresh-lemon" 
taste.  Creamy  and  smooth,  the 
consistency  is  always  right — 
neither  too  "spready"  nor  too 
stiff.  You're  sure  of  the  perfect 
lemon  pie  with  Good  Luck! 
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It  wortt  mind  the  baby  v  \ x  -\ 
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and  it  wortt  catch  mice 


Just  a  dam  good  iron 


at  a  darn  low  price  / 


Yo\'  save  ri-al  money  on  the 
\K\  IN  linn,  because  it  in- 
cludes all  the  most  important 
Features  of  the  finest  modern 
irons — at  onlj  $9  95!  Treat  your- 
self to  brighter  ironing  days  with 
this  light-weight,  fast  beating, 
automatic  Arvin!  Save  effort, 
save  time,  save  clothes! 

Less  weight   means  less  effort 

—  the  even   heat    do<»s   the   work. 
Faster  heating  and   faster  step- 


down  s.i\cs  ironing  time.  Plain- 
view  heat  control  gives  you  safe 
temperature  for  all  fabrics.  Cool 
COmfort-grip  handle  fits  your 
hand  rest  fully.  Safety-locked 
eord  ends  cord-hunting  trouble. 
this  amazing  Arvin  Iron  at 
your  dealer's.  Let  him  show  you 
why  its  the  biggest  iron  value 
on  the  market!  Ar\  in  engineered. 
Arvin  built.  Underwriters"  listed. 
Treat  yourself  to  an  Arvin  now! 


NOBLITT-SPARKS    INDUSTRIES,    INC.,    COLUMBUS.    INDIANA 
A  -  -  us  Arvin  R 


■\  >in    Portable    Electric    Heaters   chase      $1  Q95  TO  $1  450 

|     chills,    guard    health.    Arvin    Fan-Forced        $ 

Heaters  operate  an  AC  only.  Arvin  Radiant  Heaters  use  AC  or 
H*     DC.  To  get  the  most  for   your   money,  insist  on   Arvin    Heaters. 


n  ontinued  from  I'd 

"All  the  traffic  will  bear,  I  suppose,"  she 
answered  placidly.  "  I'd  like  to  keep  a  decent 
small  place." 

In  the  man's  mind  leaped  a  vision  of  what 
she'd  call  decent.  Something  tiny,  exquisite, 
expensive.  "In  town?"  he  asked. 

"Naturally.  Among  my  friends.  We  won't 
meet;  and  if  we  did,  would  it  matter?" 

"No,"  he  said. 

"What  will  you  do  with  this  place?" 

"Sell  it."  He  came  down  the  room  to 
stand  behind  the  chair  where  Roger  had  been 
playing  cards.  He  looked,  not  at  her,  but 
into  the  tireless  hearth.  He  began  to  speak 
monotonously.  "This  place  doesn't  mean 
anything  to  me.  Time  and  time  again.  I've 
come  out  here,  always  saying  to  myself,  'Ah, 
the  country,  peace,  nature,  air.  sunshine.' 
But  when  I  get  here,  it  never  works.  I'm  just 
uncomfortable.  I  think  it's  because  I've  got 
no  room,  no  place  to  stay."  Now  he  accused 
her.  "You've  usurped  all  the  room,  Willie." 

"So  you've  said."  she  murmured. 

"If  I  ever  had  my  half,  here,  you've 
swarmed  all  over  it.  This  room — I  never  even 
liked  the  color." 

"Oh.  it's  amusing."  She  looked  over  her 
specs  at  the  beams,  the  bright  murals.  "Of 
course  you  could  have  it  painted  over  to  your 
own  notion.  Something  dingy  and  classical." 

"This  forty  acres  is  the  only  bit  of  land  I 
own."  he  went  on,  paying  her  no  mind.  "  Ev- 
erywhere else  I  am  a  renter,  with  my  feet 
at  least  six  stories  off  the  ground." 

"Oh.  come  now.  Pete.  In  your  palmiest 
days  you  were  scarcely  the  barefoot  type." 

"You  never  shared  anything  in  your  life, 
Willie"  he  said  flatly.  "Once  you  take  an 
interest,  it's  yours." 

"Because  you  won't  follow.  With  your  pe- 
culiar brand  of  jealousy "   She  stopped 

herself  and  sighed  gustily.  "We  both  know 
all  the  vague,  intangible,  unsettleable  griev- 
ances we've  got  against  each  other,  and  if 
they  could  have  been  settled,  we'd  have  set- 
tled them.  Therefore,  it's  just  one  of  those 
things."  She  waved  the  crochet  hook. 

"That's  right."  he  said. 

"So  shall  we  skip  it?  How  about  breaking 
the  news  to  Jan?" 

"Tt  won't  be  news  to  her,  do  you  think? 
You've " 

"Would  you  like  to  indulge  in  about  forty- 
five  minutes  of  lecturing  me  on  my  iniqui- 
ties?" she  inquired  sweetly.  "Maybe  you'd 
better  get  it  off  your  chest  once  more."  She 
smiled.  It  was  a  real  smile.  This  was  the 
baffling  kind  of  thing  Willie  would  do.  The 
t  was  real,  he'd  swear.  The  sweetness 
was  real  too.  "Go  ahead.  Pete.  Last  chance, 
maybe.  I  can  crochet." 

He  said  wearily.  "Never  mind.  When  it's 
got  to  the  point  that  we're  bored  with  quar- 
reling   " 

"We've  been  bored  with  that  for  about 
nine  years  by  my  reckon."  said  Willie  calmly, 
"though  we  quarreled  with  a  good  deal  of 
gusto  for  eight." 

"And  we  had  a  year,  at  the  beginning " 

Her  eyes  darted,  behind  the  specs.  "Oh. 
it  was  a  novelty,  being  married.  And  we  had 
a  baby." 

She's  afraid  I'm  going  to  pull  out  a  s>  fili- 
al stop,  the  man  thought.  She  hates  it. 
She  can't  bear  it.  She's  a/raid  of  it.  "  You  had 
a  baby."  he  said  bitterly.  Some  other  part  of 
his  mind  said  it.  She  made  no  reply.  "Why 
don't  you  say  that  happens  to  be  Nature's 
arranger  a  jabbed. 

"It  wasn't  a  very  good  crack  the  first  sev- 
enteen times  I  made  it."  She  yawned.  "Aunt 
Ethel  will  have  a  fit."  she  added  mildly. 

"Yes."  He  cot  out  of  the  chair  and  began 
to  roam  again.  "  I'm  not  unhappy  about  this 
divorce,  you  know."  he  told  her. 

Then  Willie  did  it  again,  dropped  her  work, 
leaned  to  him.  said  warmly.  "Oh.  I  know, 
Pete.  But.  like  having  a  bad  tooth  out, 
you'll  miss  me  for  a  while." 

"That's  a  lot  truer  than  you  realize." 

"I  don't  know  why.  whenever  you  agree 
with  me  it's  because  /  don't  know  what  I'm 
sayinc."  She  leaned  back,  sucked  on  the  end 
of  the  crochet  hook,  and  yet  she  was  smiling. 

He  couldn't  get  anywhere,  couldn't  reach 
her.  There  was  a  wall  up  between  them  and 
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i  i  l't  know  what  it  was  made  of.  He  said. 

then,    as    soon    as    Jan's    off    to 

—  What'll  it  cost  you  in  Reno?" 

'  I  take  a  census  among  my  friends  and 

j  ou  an  estimate,"  said  Willie  blithely. 

jbt  my  successor  picked?" 

'  :e  never  understood  these  women  who 

1 1  e  fire  all  kindled  before  they  jump  out 

i H  frying  pan."  she  said.  "Me.  I'm  look- 

ng:rward  to  the  hunting  season." 

du'11  get  one.  Some  lonely  fellow  who'll 
hii  you're  vivid  and  sprightly  when  he 
</ee  ou  carry  on  about  some  trivia.  He 
'/no  i  know  how  you  go  cold  and  dead,  when- 
Lw  t  matters."  He  listened  to  himself  and 
lh(  I  lit,  I'm  trying  to  hurt  her.  I  wonder  why. 
|  "  hat'll  you  choose  to  follow  me,  Pete? 
■H': '  "  She  was  looking  wicked.  No,  not 
Jgra  :  e.  Mischief.  Just  Willie's  mischief.  "A 
^exj  e-wootsie?"    she    cooed.    "A    cuddlv 

ajf?" 
'    j.adn't  thought."  he  said.  "But  what  a 

l/inl  hing  that  would  be." 

ideed  it  would.  Very  good  for  you.  Very 

''ia   al."  She  was  nodding  gravely. 

wanted  to  slap  her.  "  Is  anything  about 

I  rol  latural.  Willie?"  he  said  at  last  wearily. 
'Si  letimes  I  wonder  if  it  is  my  fault  and 
Jie  you  smack  me  down  with  some  of  your 
ol1  mce." 

j  Jo  blame."  she  said.  "You  got  involved 
nlisiness.  Yet  you  keep  thinking,  if  you 
in  had  the  time,  your  taste  in  all  the  small 
lelbments  would  be  better  than  mine. 
Yore  the   artist.    So 


»n  i  /  choose.  /  dcc- 
jrs  ■,  I  run  the  leisure 
ie  rtment,  I  usurp, 
yo  feay.  You  resent  it. 
*es  it  me,  and  I  resent 
yo  Ah,  me— it's  not 
;v  particularly  sad, 
oy  ow." 

^o,"  he  agreed,  al- 
th  gh  he  felt  sad.  "It's 
ra  erblah.  I'll  get  off 
•aa-  in  the  morning. 
A  Im't  know  what  I 
■SB  e  up  for." 

li'ou  came   to   tell 
she     reminded 


^  Scientific  etymologj  cannot  ex- 
^  plain  bow  potatoes  came  to  be 
called  "spuds."  Irish  tradition. 
howrtcr.  tract'-.  I  ho  wortl  to  the  ace 
of  i  li/alii  I  li  and  Raleigh.  Vt  hen  the 
famous  cavalier  hrouglit  the  potato 
hack  from  the  New  \\  orld.  press  and 
pulpit  denounced  it  as  unfit  for 
human  consumption.  In  Ireland, 
opposition  was  so  strong  that  the 
antipotato  faction  formed  a  Society 
for  the  Prevention  of  I  nelean  Diet. 
From  the  initial  let  ters  of  the  group, 
so  it  is  said,  came  the  word  "spud." 
—  WEBB  B.  GARRISON. 
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"All  right."  He  made  it  seem  a  simple  and 
easy  thing  to  do.  "Gosh,"  he  said,  "I  remem- 
ber your  place  when  it  was  being  built."  He 
was  looking  up  the  hill.  "Pa  was  boss  car- 
penter, you  know.  Your  mother  bossed  him. 
You  don't  remember  the  first  time  you  came 
up  here.  You  were  too  little." 

"Oh,  Cy,"  she  protested,  "  I've  known  you 
ever  since  I  was  born." 

JNope.  Not  quite.  You  were  kinda  cute, 
Jan.  I  had  to  watch  you,  that  day,  to  see 
you  didn't  get  down  as  far  as  the  mill  pond." 
He  grinned.  "Me,  at  my  age,  minding  ba- 
bies." 

"Fifteen  years  old." 

"But  I  dunno  how  it  was,  I  got  the  habit." 

She  smiled.  "The  first  day,  every  year,  I 

knew  you'd  be  there.    I  relied  on  it.    And 

then  I'd  find  out  what  happened  all  winter. 

How  the  old  diving  log  got  lost " 

"I  remember." 
"Oh,  Cy." 

"You  were  cute."  His  arm  tightened. 
"But  I  never  thought  I'd  marry  you." 
"Neither  did  I,"  said  Jan. 
He  kissed  the  corner  of  her  eye  once  more 
and  put  her  on  the  path.  "We'd  better  get 
along."  They  walked,  holding  hands. 
"Funny,  how  you  grew  up  and  the  way  I 
felt  about  you  grew  up  too."  he  murmured. 
"Not  that  you're  so  awful  grown." 

She  made  a  face.  Jan  was  seventeen.  She 
had  Willie's  grace  without  Willie's  angles. 
She  had  Pete's  fine 
■■■■■^■■■1  eyes.  And  pale  golden 
hair  she  seemed  to  have 
invented  herself.  Her 
features  were  dainty. 
She  was  a  firm,  round, 
little  body  and  yet  there 
was  something  delicate 
and  fine  and  precise 
about  her. 

"I  wonder  why  it 
was.  I  always  felt  I  had 
to  see  you,  your  first 
day,  every  spring."  he 
went  on. 

"Because  vou  loved 


Jbll/  idea  -for  eas/  salad  supper. 


Did  I?"    he   said, 
he  thought,  tdl  Jan.  then,  and  get  it 
be  done  with  it. 
ilExcuse   me,"    said    Mrs.    Hall    loudly, 
m  ching  in.  "Gray's  boy's  to  the  back  door. 
,M  Peterson." 

\11  right."  Willie  rose,  she  clasped  her 
bei.  "  It  seems  I  must  bawl  out  the  farmer's 
la  and  look  at  dead  chickens,  whether  I  will 
oro.  Very  well.  If  it  will  make  you  happy." 
drd  Willie  with  gestures,  "lead  on.  Airs. 
HI.  Where  are  the  bodies?" 
Jj'jriV,  thought  her  husband.  Drama.  His 
hit  felt  cold  and  empty.  He  looked  at  his 
gl  s.    He  thought.  .Yo,  not  another. 

hey  came  out  of  the  little  thicket  and 
tl  path  lay  before  them  across  the  lower 
nridow.  Now  they  could  see  the  house,  up 
oithe  slope,  a  picture  house,  squat,  thick- 
Itifed,  fat-chimneyed,  a  foreign  house  in 
■Be  parts,  departing  violently  from  local 
b  litions. 

What  shall  we  do,  Cy?"  Jan  asked, 
"ou'll  have  to  stay  for  supper."  She  put 
h  cheek  on  his  arm,  just  below  the  shoul- 
d .  They'd  stopped  walking,  somehow. 

I  ought  to  stay  down  and  eat  with  the 
0i  man."  Cy  said.  He  put  his  chin  on  the 
tr  of  her  head. 

'  But  when  we  tell  them— maybe  we  could 
pdown  and  bring  your  father  — 
'  I  don't  want  any  family  celebration." 
'There  won't  be  any  celebration,"  she  said 
s>vrl\ . 

Ik  put  his  arm  around  her  and  kissed  the 
Cjner  of  her  eye.  He  was  tall,  and  big  in 
P'portion.  There  was  something  about  him 
f^t  was  quiet.  Not  that  he  wasn't  vigorous 
»i  quick,  not  that  he  was  placid,  exactly, 
b:  he  had  some  strong,  secret  quietude.  The 
tl  's  face  was  suddenly  calmed  and  smoothed 
Ijo  still  beauty,  as  if  by  being  near  him  she 
•Oe  a  kind  of  rest,  deep  rest. 
I  'Cy,  you  tell  them,"  she  murmured. 


^■^■■■1  '   k'nda  worshiped 

you,"  he  agreed  so- 
berly. "Gosh.  Jan,  you've  been  part  of  my 
life  for  years  and  years." 

"You've  been  part  of  mine  too.  But  it's 
strange,  I  never  knew  till  now  how  important 
you  were.  How  was  it.  Cy.  that  I  didn't 
know? "  He  only  shook  his  head.  " Cy,"  she 
wailed.  "  I  didn't  even  think  about  vou  in  the 
winters.  Oh— but  I  did !  I  did !  I  .  .  .  felt 
that  you  were  in  the  world." 

"Did  you?"  he  said  tenderly. 

"Somebody  strong  and  friendly  who 
watched  out  for  me.  But  wasn't  I  stupid? 
Wasn't  I  dumb?" 

They  were  below  the  brow  of  the  hill.  No 
one  could  see.  He  kissed  her  soundly,  and 
the  small  expensive  camera  slung  on  a  strap 
around  her  neck  was  crushed  between  them. 
Jan  pulled  away,  and  rearranged  it. 

"I  hope  they  come  out,"  she  sighed.  "Cy, 
let  me  take  one  more." 

"I  want  all  the  eight  I  took  of  you,  re- 
member." 

"To  show  the  boys?" 

"No.  ma'am." 

"If  we  could  only  get  some  of  both 
us " 

"Yeah,"  he  said,  suddenly  eager.  "If  I 
could  have  one  of  the  two  of  us,  close  to- 
gether. I  could  look  at  it  and  say,  '  See,  boy, 
it  wasn't  any  dream.  Here  you  are  up  in  the 
snow,  but  there  was  a  summer.'  Kinda  keep 
it.  the  sun  and  the  summer  humming  around, 
and  the  way  your  hair  smells." 

"Oh"— she  almost  wept— "I  wish  we 
could." 

"If  I  could  look  at  you  in  that  dress  with 
your  face  a  little  bit  dirty  the  way  it  is  right 
now." 

"Scares  me."   She  grabbed  his  arm. 

"Nah.  Don't  be  scared,"  he  said.  "There's 
nothing.  And  it's  not  going  to  be  for  long. 
It'll  be  the  last  stretch  for  me." 

"But  so  far,"  she  whispered.  "If  you  have 
to  go  so  far  again,  a  whole  continent,  a  half 
a  world " 


Cheese  and  ham  strips 
Mixed  greens 


French  dressing 


Tomato  wedges 
Ritz  Crackers 


■    j  /  •„  K^l-serve  at  table  in  indit  idual  salad 

Mix  your  chef's  salad  m  a  b,g  bow  1    serv    at  t  . 

bowls!  To  each  his  own!  A  jolly «£ 'f™^^  cracker  with 
crisp  Ritz  will  make  it  all  the  jollier  .tor  makes 

the  friendly  golden  £•££*  «^  ^  does  to  salads!  So  taste- 
folks  want  to  pitch  m!  And  oh  ^  ^  ^  ^  ^  ^ 
teasing  m  itself  . . .  Ritz  also  Ming  Ritz_y0u'll  see!  Serve 
ham  and  cheese  to  a  simple  lettuce  leaf,   try  * 
Ritz  with  any  me^-always  a  jolly  idea. 

NOTHING    TASTES    AS    GOOD    AS    R.TZ-BUT    RITZ. 
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LARGER  BITE-SIZE"  PIECES... 
■-.'.-.  .  -  .:'  •...•—..•  ~=z  z-y-  -■  :'■ 
flaking.  Simply  open  the  can  and  use! 
FINER  TEXTURE  .  .  .  zz*  -«•  -.•' 
'-'c  :  '  h  '■-.■  zz''-.z  ■  •-  -,:=-.  --.---. .: 
qualify  brands  .  . .  only  1r 
light  meat  h  used ! 
RICHER,  MORE  DELICATE  FLA- 
VOR .  .  .  for  all  your  favorite  tuna 
. «  .  .  .  salads,  sandwiches,  hors 
cfoeuvres,  hot  entrees! 


This  New  Grated  Tuna  is  rich  in 
protein,  contains  Vitamin  *D,'  min- 
and  other  vital  food  elements 
especially  important  to  remem- 
ber in  planning  diets  for  growing 

■  Z.'ZVZ". 

Years  of  research  went  into  de- 
veloping this  new  quality  in  Grated 
style  .  . .  exclusive  with  these  famous 
brands.  Ask  for  it,  the  very  next  time 
you  shop! 


THERE   IS   NO  SUBSTITUTE  FOR  TUNA,  WHEN   YOU   USE 
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"  Her  face  was  bleak.  Jan  looked  to  Cy 

IH  tell  brm."  said  Cy.  easy  and 
smiLr  \  rsa.  you  keep  an  eye  oat  for 

her  when  I'~  gone,  mind?'* 

-  I  rfL"  the  woman  said.  Her  eyes 

-. Ijc  in  her  unrouged  face. 

**  Wen.  Jan.  ra  and  mell  make  oat.  I  guess." 

There  was  no  kiss,  none  offered.  Ada  patted 

once  more,  and  went  out  into  the  kitchen. 
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"Xope.    That's   Walk's   rz. 
won't  tangle  with  it.  Somr.  Jan 
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"I  thmk  you're  mean."  Jan  pouted. 

-  re  I  am.  I'm  a  mean  old  guy     o 
tarned  smoothly  to  Cy.  "Idoremembeou. 
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Judd's  built-in  thimble-rip*  is  a 
real  curtain-saver!  Has  re  sharp 
edges  to  tear  filmy  fabrics. 
Saves  time,  too!  Slides  into  curtains 
more  easily,  quickly  than  ordinary 
rods.  And  your  curtains  are  less 

likely  to  sag because  Judd 

builds  these  rods  to  last,  with 
folded  edges  for  extra  rigidity.  Get 
your  Thimble  Rods  at  your  favorite 
drapery  hardware  department. 


pages  fvll  of  procftco/.  pretty  new 
ideas  for  window  decoration. 
Send  15*  in  coin  to  Oept.  I  H 


JUDD    COMPANY     •     WALLINGFOID,    CONN 
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Te  Pumpkin  Shell 

I  was  on  traffic  duty  for  almost  two 
yen  with  the  state  police.  Stopped  you  once 
orvice,  Mr.  Peterson." 

Well,  of  course.  Obviously,  a  subcon- 
scji 3  block  there.  No  wonder  I  couldn't 
p]-<  the  face." 

/nd  you  hired  my  father  to  build  this 
lies :  and  my  mother's  in  the  kitchen."  Cy's 
vo  did  nothing  but  remind. 

1  r  fathp*-  saw  Jan's  hands  nutter 
or  1  tie  car  .era  as  he  caught  up  with  his 
mi  ory  of  this  tall  boy,  who  had  come 
e\r '  spring,  every  spring  taller  and  big- 
gt.  He  covered  over  the  little  shock. 
"fell,  of  course.  Hall,  you  said.  Oh, 
y<,    of    course.     How    is    your    father?" 

'  ^lot  very  well,  sir,  I'm 
so-    to  say."  0MBBMB1 

'  'm sorry  to  hear  that." 
'  .Vhere's  Willie?"  Jan 
an  d  tensely. 

1  illie  was  right  there. 
S:  came  striding,  her 
h  Is  flying,  her  words  ■■■■■■■ 
c  iding.  "Didn't  I  have 
te  j  out  to  the  gate  with  Gray's  boy  and 
t€  him  I  didn't  mean  a  word  of  it!  Your 
n  her's  a  hard  woman,  young  Cyrus.  If 
y  intend  to  stay  to  supper,  you  break  the 
n  s.  I'm  askeered  to.  .  .  .  Roger  was 
h  ,  Jan."  Her  bright  restless  eyes  caught 
tl  camera.  "Shot  the  roll,  did  you?"  Her 
tl  clever  hands  took  it  away  from  Jan. 
"  here's  the  sunshade?  Where's  the  filter 
I  ft  on  here?" 

In  my  pocket,  mother.  I  didn't  bother." 

Yo  i  probably  didn't  get  anything  but 
j  c,  either,"  said  Willie.  "You  can't  get 
c  ids  without  a  filter  on  a  day  like  this." 

I  didn't  want  any  clouds." 

Mrs.  Peterson,"  said  Cy,  "would  you 
n  d  taking  a  couple  of  shots  of  Jan  and  me?" 

Why  not?"  said  Willie  easily.  "Give  me 
t  meter." 

We  could  go  out  in  the  sun."  Cy  made 
a  f  to  rise. 

kit  Willie  was  holding  the  meter  up,  read- 
i    the  dial.    "No.    No.    Nature's  a  lousy 
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background  for  a  portrait.  How  about  a 
silhouette  effect  in  the  window?  As  the  sun 
goes  down?  Something  sentimental  you'd 
like  to  have,  maybe?" 

Pete's  fingers  tensed  on  his  glass.  He  could 
see  Jan's  eyes. 

"I'd  like  to  see  our  faces,"  Cy  said.  "AH 
I  meant,  Mrs.  Peterson,  is  just  a  snapshot." 

"Snapshot!"  cried  Willie,  in  that  mock 
horror  of  hers.  "What  innocence !  Well,  O.K. 
Let's  make  it  real  corny.  How  about  the 
Victorian?  Cy,  you  sit  stiff.  Fetch  a  stool 
or  something,  Jan.  You  put  your  hand  on  his 
shoulder  and  both  of  you  make  like  your 
heads  are  clamped." 

"No,"  said  Jan.  Her  face  was  strained. 

"Well,  you're  right,  of 
!■■■■■■■  course."  said  Willie  grace- 
fully. "It's  been  done. 
What's  this  going  to  be 
for?  Pin-up?  I  could  do  a 
glamour  thing  with  legs. 
Hike  your  skirt  up,  Jan." 
;£■■■■■■■  "1    won't,"    Jan    said. 

Her  father  winced. 

"Couldn't  you,"  Cy  said  pleasantly,  "just 
take  our  picture,  the  way  we  are?  " 

"My  dear  lad,  a  picture's  got  to  have  an 
idea." 

"Well,  that's  the  idea,"  Cy  said. 

"You're  not  talking  about  candid!"  cried 
Willie  in  her  half-false  dismay.  "Jan,  do  you 
want  him  to  go  back  to  the  barracks  with  a 
candid  shot?  Anyhow,  the  light's  not  too 
strong  this  time  of  the  day.  I'll  have  to 
pose  you." 

"We  could  sit  still."  said  Cy.  And  now  his 
voice,  still  pleasant,  still  calm,  was  deeply 
stubborn. 

Willie  sighed.  "Well,  duckies,  lean  your 
heads  together  and  smile.  I  can  take  a  corny 
picture  if  I  have  to." 

Cy  was  still  patient.  "We  didn't  exactly 
want  a  corny  picture.  What  we  wanted 
was  a " 

"Snapshot?"  said  Willie,  and  her  voice 
had  the  thin,  too  sweet  edge  on  it,  the  little 
sneer,  the  amusement. 
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This  label  assures  you 
of  beautiful,  billowy 
white  curtains  with  a 
crisp  freshness  that  will 
last  through  damp 
weather  and  countless 
washings. 

The  Saylerized*  pro- 
cess minimizes  lint  and 
fuzz  .  .  .  imparts  soil 
resistance  that  assures 
less  laundering. 

This  label  appears  on 
the  curtains  of  many  of 
the  foremost  manufac- 
turers. 
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SLICE  half  a  whole  SPAM.*  Dice 
the  rest,  brown  SPAM  lightly  in 
2  tbsp.  hot  fat.  Remove.*  Combine 
the  diced  SPAM  with  4  cups  boiled, 
cubed  potatoes,  1  onion  chopped, 
Yi  cup  sliced  radishes.  •  H  EAT   to 


boiling  point  %  cup  your  favorite 
French  dressing,  pour  over  SPAM- 
potato   mixture   and   blend   well. 

•  TOP  with  SPAM  slices  and  garnish 
with  onion  rings  and  curly  endive. 

•  Six  generous  servings. 


HEARTY     BREAKFAST  —  srram  bird     eggs 

and  fried  SPAM.  Hi1  thespol  for  lunch  or 
dinner,  too  Oi  erve  SPAM. with  eggs  any 
Btyle      fried,  boiled,  shirred,  or  an  omelet. 


QUICK  lunch.  Split  a  bun,  toast  it  if  you 
like.  Fry  SPAM  crisp  and  golden  for  one 
half,  hot  baked  beans  for  the  other.  Good 
for  husbands  home  for  lunch. 


WHAT  MAKES 

SPAM 

TASTE  SO  GOOD 


SPAM 


IT'S  MADE 
WITH 

HORMEL  HAM 
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N„  wonder  SPAM'b  good  flavor 

Xn'      .'equalled     from  the  very 

S  it™  been  made  w  ith  juicy  pork 

SdeSgenuineHonneflfaxn. 

There's  only   one  SPAM! 


SPAM  it  a  registered  trademark  for  a  pure 
perk  product,  packed  only  in  12  ox.  lint  by 
Geo.  A.  Hormel  •  Co.,  Auitin,  Minn. 


COLD  OR  HOT 
SPAM  HITS  THE  SPOT! 


HORMEL 

GOOD  FOOD 
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••  Never  mind."  Jan  snatched  at  the  cam- 
era. "It  doesn't  matter."  She  put  the 
camera  on  the  coffee  table. 

Cy  said  quietly.  "  I  guess  that's  so.  I  guess 
it  doesn't  really  matter."  He  smiled  at  Jan. 

Willie  dumped  herself  into  a  chair.  "Ah, 
well" — she  yawned — "I  assure  you.  like  a 
bare  baby  on  a  fur  rug,  you'd  be  sorry." 

Pete  shifted  his  body.  "Are  you  going  to 
take  supper  with  us — er — Cy?"  He  was  in- 
tuitively certain.  He  was  afraid  as  he 
watched  the  boy  hesitate  and  look  to  Jan. 

But  Willie's  drawl  crashed  into  the  little 
pause.  "Your  father  has  an  announcement 
to  make."  she  said,  shockingly,  ruthlessly. 

"If  I  have,"  choked  Pete,  "I'll  make  it 
when  I  think " 

"Oh.  don't  make  such  a  thing."  said  Willie. 
"Always  a  good  idea  to  speak  up  when  there's 
company.  Takes  the  curse  off.  Go  ahead, 
why  don't  you?" 

"What's  the  matter?"  Jan  said. 

C ;  made  as  if  to  rise. 

"Don't  go,"  said  Pete  in  cold  anger. 
"Willie  wants  to  be  casual.  Let  us  be  casual, 
by  all  means.  Jan.  Willie's  going  to  Reno  in 
the  fall,  as  soon  as  you're  off  to  school.  Af- 
ter that  I  dare  say  you'll  see  us,  much  as 
you  do  now.  except  that  you  won't  see  us 
together."  He  thought.  What  a  way  to  tell 
her!  Damn  Willie!  Dawn  her  soul! 

Jan  stood  still  in 
the  dying  light.  She 
swayed  a  little. 

"Do  you  mind, 
duck?"  drawled  her 
mother. 

She  said  slowly  and 
rather  bitterly,  "No, 
I  don't  think  so.  As  a 
matter  of  fact,  you're 
both  a  lot  more  hu- 
man when  you're  not 
together,  and  I'm  the 
one  to  know  it." 

"Baby "  Pete 

got  up. 

"Don't  pick  at 
her,"  Willie  snapped. 
' '  We  need  no  scene. 
What  are  you  after? 
Baby  fingers,  drawing 
us  together?" 

Jan  sat  down  sud- 
denly and  laughed  a 

short  ugly  little  laugh.  "That  I  wouldn't  even 
try,"  she  said. 

"And  that's  so  wise,  my  pet."  said  Willie. 
"Now,  a  drink,  please.  You  too,  baby.  I 
prescribe  it.  Pete,  sit  down.  The  new  youth's 
not  as  vulnerable  as  in  your  day,  remember. 
For  instance,  mark  our  friend  Cyrus  over 
there,  all  bright-eyed  with  interest,  not  even 
feigning  to  turn  the  pages  of  a  book  in  polite 
embarrassment." 

Pete  whirled.  "He'll  be  embarrassed  yet, 
if  you  can  manage  it.  .  .  .  Sorry,  Cy.  This 
is  no  kind  of  thing  for  you  to  have  to  listen 
to,"  he  told  him.  "Better  have  another 
drink  all  around." 

"I  was  interested,"  said  Cy.  "You  see, 
Jan's  promised  to  marry  me."  He  got  up  and 
walked  over  and  stood  beside  his  girl.  He 
didn't  touch  her.  He  stood  there  with  a  cer- 
tain alertness,  waiting. 

After  a  paralyzed  moment,  Willie  moved 
her  head.  "Ah,  now,  that's  very  sweet,"  she 
trilled.  "Now,  it  dawns.  Hence  the  snap- 
shot! Why,  my  dears" — she  came  gaily 
down  the  room  for  the  camera — "a  souvenir 
you  shall  have." 

"I  don't  know  if  you  .  .  .  heard  me," 
said  Cy  quietly.  "She's  promised  to  marry 
me." 

"Yes,  darling,  I  heard  you,"  said  Willie 
saucily.  "And  we  shall  preserve  this  charm- 
ing moment  for  the  album." 

"Cy  thinks  he  can  get  a  short  leave  in  the 
next  month,"  said  Jan  nervously.  "He  doesn't 
think  they'll  be  shipped  out  for  a  while.  He 
wants  me  to  come  down  to  New  York " 

"Between  now  and  September?"  said 
Willie  vaguely.  "So  hot  in  town."  She 
squinted  at  the  meter. 

"To  get  married,"  Jan  said. 

"Evidently,"  said  Pete  tensely,  moving  at 
last,  "they  mean  it,  just  like  that." 
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"Why  would  you  think  we  didn't  mi 
it?"  said  Cy. 

Willie  dropped  the  meter.    'Just  let 
understand."  she  purred,  "exactly  what  \ 
have  in  mind." 

*' We  have  in  mind  getting  married,"  J 
Jan  shrilly.  "  We  t-told  you.  Cy's  got  to 
back.  He'll  be  sent  off.,  maybe  to  Alas 
again,  for  six  months  and  I  can't  go.  So 
could  still  go  to  school  in  the  fall— I  met 
after  we're  married."  Her  lips  quivered. 

"My  poor  lambs."  murmured  Willie. 

"Can  you  support  a  wife.  Mr.  Hall 
said  Pete  suddenly. 

"No  better  than  anyone  else  in  the  ser 
ice.  sir.  I  can  once  I'm  out." 

"How?" 

"  I  expect  to  have  my  own  garage,  servit 
and  repairs.   I'm  a  good  mechanic." 


thing  else  again. 
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Ihis."  said  Willie,  "is  ridiculous,  y< 
know.  We  are  nowhere  near  any  financi 
stage.  Jan's  not  of  age." 

"No.  ma'am."  said  Cy  promptly 
we'd  like  your  blessing." 

"You'll  get  no  blessing  out  of  me. 
Be  quiet."  She  stopped  Jan's  wail.  "Yi 
two  have  been  treading  the  fleecy  clouc, 
and  hearing  the  birdies  sing,  and  that's  yoil 
privilege.  This  wedding,  however,  is  sorm 
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By  Khina  P.  I  -Kailliu 

Oh,  let  me  care  for  lasting  things: 
The  naked  tree,  the  carven  stone 
That  will  not  fade  away  to  dust 
And  leave  my  songs  and  me  alone — 

Let  me  be  lost  in  heartless  things; 
Only  the  heartless  can  endure — 
Lest  all  should  fail  me  in  the  end, 
And  I  be  left  with  nothing  sure. 

•      •••••••-.'.- 


"'Grace.'    is    it?' 


Pete."  she  demand 
"do  you  agree  \vi 
me?" 

"I    do."    he 
sadly.  "It  can't  ha 
pen.  Jan 

"Why  can't  it  haj| 
pen?"   said  Cyr 
Hall  mildly.  "Doyi 
disapprove  of  me 
do  you  just  think  she 
too  voung?" 

"Both.  Mr.  I 
snapped  Pete 

"Ah,  the  poor  ki 
dies,  and  them  1 
love,"  crooned  Willi 
"Ah.   too  bad 

"Oh,  stop  it,  Wil 
lie."  Jan  leaped  ui 
and  stamped  her  foot 
"  I  knew  you  wouldn' 
like  it.  but  you  couk 
take  it  with  a  littl< 
grace.  You 
said    Willie    grimly 


"Don't  get  me  wrong,  duck.  Free  is  free 
know  you  can  run  away,  and  I  know  yoi 
know  we'd  shrink  from  the  mess  it  would  be 
to  bring  you  back.  Nevertheless,  if  you  do. 
you  will  be  making  a  whopping  big  mistake 
Furthermore.  I'd  be  glad  to  tell  you  why,  i 
you'd  care  to  hear  a  little  realistic  specula- 
tion, or  if  you  can  hear  it  through  the  moon- 
light and  the  roses." 

"I  can  hear  you,  Mrs.  Peterson,"  said 
Cyrus.  "Go  ahead." 

Willie  leaned  herself  against  a  chair.  Her 
husband  watched  her.  He  felt  sick  at 
heart.  He  knew  she  could  be  cruel.  Let  hei 
do  it. 

"As  a  matter  of  fact,"  said  Willie,  her 
green  eyes  fixed  judiciously  on  the  boy,  "Jan's 
not  good  enough  for  you." 

"What  do  you  mean  by  that,  Mrs. 
Peterson?"  Cyrus'  young  face  was  keen, 
listening  hard. 

"Look,  my  lad.  Your  mother's  a  sterling 
character,  and  so  is  your  father,  I  know.  They 
are  hard-working.  God-fearing  souls.  You've 
got  their  ways,  and  you  must,  of  course, 
live  as  you've  learned  best.  Jan's  been 
brought  up  with  a  different  set  of  ideas.  She's 
been  brought  up  to  think  life's  too  short, 
while,  to  you,  life  is  real  and  life  is  earnest. 
Isn't  that  so?  Jan's  conditioned  toward  one 
kind  of  life,  Cy — a  superficial  kind  it  may 
be,  and  is,  in  your  lexicon.  But,  if  you  marry, 
I  give  you  a  year,  no  longer,  and  then  the 
inevitable  falling  apart." 

"Why  do  you  say  inevitable,  Mrs.  Peter- 
son?" asked  Cy  with  that  deep  and  stubborn 
patience.  "Do  you  go  by  your  own  experi- 
ence?" 

Willie's  thin  brows  writhed. 

"It  isn't  always  background,"  said  Petf 
painfully.  "Jan,  you'd  better  listen." 
(Continued  on  Page  172) 
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LAST!    Angel   Food   Lightness    +    Butter  Cake   Richness    +    Real   Chocolate   Flavor! 


SMALLER   CAKE 

(8  to  10  Servings) 

Preheat  oven  (see  pan  sizes  and  corresponding  temperatures  beloiv).  Sift 
an  ample  amount  of  Softasilk  Cake  Flour  onto  a  square  of  paper. 


3/s  cup  (Va  cup  plus  2  tbsp.) 

boiling  water 
Va  cup  cocoa 
MEASURE  (level  measurements)  and  SIFT 
together  into  mixing  bowl: 

Va  cup  (Va  cup  plus  2  Ibsp.) 
sirred  SOFTASILK  (spoon 
lightly  into  cup,  don't  pack) 
Va  cup  sugar 
1  Vi  tsp.  baking  powder 
Vi  tsp.  salt 
MAKE  a  well  and  add  in  order: 


'/(•cup  cooking  (salad)  oil 
such  as  Wesson  or  Mazola 

4  unbeaten  egg  yolks 
(medium-sized) 

the  cooled  cocoa  mixture 

Vi  tsp.  vanilla 

Va  tsp.  red  food  coloring, 
if  desired 


Cocoa  "Chiffon"  is  Biggest  Cake  News  in  100  Years! 

Really,  a  new  type  of  cake  .  .  .  more  exciting  than  any  cake  ever 
known  before.  This  new  Betty  Crocker  Cocoa  Chiffon  creation  is 
indescribably  lovely — good  to  eat.  It  keeps  fresh  amazingly  long, 
too.  That's  due  to  the  surprise  shortening.  More  tender  than  angel 
food — when  made  with  Softasilk,  the  cake  flour  our  Betty 
Crocker  Staff  recommends.  Softasilk  permits  eggs  and  baking 
powder  to  exert  their  full  rising  action  .  .  .  gives  amazing 
volume  and  delicacy.   Try  the  recipe  at  right. 

General  Mills 


'/?  cup  cooking  (salad)  oil 

such  as  Wesson  or  Mazola 
7  unbeaten  egg  yolks 

(medium-sized) 
the  cooled  cocoa  mixture 
1  tsp.  vanilla 
Va  tsp.  red  food  coloring, 

if  desired 

BEAT  with  spoon  until  smooth. 
STEP  2 MEASURE  into  large  mixing  bowl: 

1  cup  egg  whites  (7  or  8)  Vi  cup  egg  whites  (4  whites) 

Vi  tsp.  cream  of  tartar  %  tsp.  cream  of  tartar 

WHIP  until  whites  form  very  stiff  peaks.  They  should  be  much 
stiffer  than  for  angel  food  or  meringue.  Do  Not  Underbeat. 

STEP  3  .  .  .  POUR  egg  yolk  mixture  gradually  over  whipped 
egg  whites — gently  folding  with  rubber  scraper  just  until 
blended.  Do  Not  Stir!  Pour  into  ungreased  pan  immedi- 
ately. Bake  in: 


10-in.  tube,  4-in.  deep  — 

325°  — 55   min.,   then 
350°— 10  to   15  min. 


COMING  SOON  —  BETTY  CROCKER 

CHIFFON   CAKE   RECIPE   BOOKLET! 

14  glorious  Betty  Crocker  Chiffon  cakes  ...  in- 
cluding Marble,  Butterscotch  and  many  others 
never  before  published.  35  icings,  fillings  and 
other  serving  ideas.  26  useful  hints  on  baking, 
color  illustrations.  Get  this  collection  of  the 
world's  most  glamorous  and  newest  cakes. 
Off  the  press  early  in  November.  You  can 
get  one  of  the  first  copies.  Just  mail  15c  to 
Hetty  Crocker,  Box  14 50,  Minneapolis,  Minn. 


SOFTASIIK 


9x13x2-in.  oblong  — 

350—45  to  50  min 


o 


•'Betty  Crocker"  and  S 
registered  trade  marks 
Mills,    Copyright    1948 


8x8x2-in.  or  9x9x2-in.  square  — 
350°  —  30  to  35  min. 

5xl0x3-in.  loaf  — 

325°  —  50  to  55  min. 

9-in.  tube,  3'/2-in.  deep  — 

325°  — 50  to  55  min. 
...  or  until  top  springs  back  when  lightly  touched. 

Immediately  turn  pan  upside  down,  placing  tube  part  over  neck  of 
funnel  or  bottle,  or  resting  edges  of  square,  oblong  or  loaf  pans  on 
two  other  pans.  Let  hang,  free  of  table,  until  cold.  Loosen  from 
sides  and  tube  with  spatula.  Turn  pan  over  and  hit  edge  sharply 
on  table  to  loosen.  Delicious  uniced,  or  .  .  . 

HOBNAIL  ICING.  Place  bowl  in  ice  water,  beat  with  rotary  beater  un- 
til consistency  to  spread  (3  to  5  minutes)  1  cup  sifted  confectioners' 
sugar;  2  or  3  egg  yolks  (or  1  small  egg);  H  cup  milk;  3  sq.  unsweetened 
chocolate  (3  oz.),  melted;  1  tbsp.  soft  shortening;  'A  tsp.  vanilla.  Dou- 
ble the  recipe  for  larger  cakes.  Make  Hobnail  effect  with  tip  of  teaspoon. 
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DEEP    SEA    DAVE'S 


1 


Grade  "A"  SEA  TREAT 


MACKEREL 

with   Golden   Saute 


r»4VTQ   RROS    MACKEREL  in  boiling  water 
garnish  with  parsley. 


Other  Davis  Bros.  Seafoods:  / 

"CODDIES"   Codfish  Cokes,  FLAKED  FISH  / 

MACKEREL  FILLETS,   CLAM  CHOWDER  / 

Cocktail  Style  MACKEREL  in  Oil  > 

SARDINES  with  Tomato   Sauce 

Easy-to-prepare  recipes  on  every  can! 

DAVIS  BROS.  FISHERIES  CO.,  Inc.,  Glouceste 


h-todo 


^w,  enough  to  *> 


af"af  enough  for 
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New  six-quart  size 

Stainless  steel  cover 

Thermostat  and  signal  light 

Removable  cooking  well 

Glass  wool  insulation 


m 


Nesco 

Seventy-Trfeeen" 
ELECTRIC   OVENETTE 


"WAH  ETHER  you  cook  for  one  or  a 
dozen,  this  compact  Nesco  "Sev- 
cnt> -fifteen"  Electric  Ovenette  is  a 
grand  help!  Versatile  —  bakes  bread, 
cakes  —  roasts  fowl,  meats  —  makes 
soups,  stews — cooks  entire  meals!  Port- 
able— serves  in  style  on  the  dinner  table, 
goes    on    picnics.    Dependable    Nesco 


quality.  Economical  to  use.  Yet  the 
price  is  amazingly  low.  Get  yours  today! 
Nesco  products  include  electric  roasters,  pres- 
sure pans,  stainless  steel  utensils,  enameled 
ware,  tinware,  galvanized  ware,  decorated 
kitchen  containers,  electric  ranges,  beaters,  oil 
ranges  and  heaters. 

NATIONAL   ENAMELING  AND   STAMPING   CO. 

OepL  E-9  270  N.  12th  St,  Milwaukee  1,  Wis. 


(Continued  from  Page  17") 

'"Our  case."  said  Willie  impatiently,  "is  a 
little  more  subtle,  a  little  less  plain.  Ye  gods, 
Cyrus" — she  threw  out  her  hands— "one 
look  at  your  mother  and  me  ought  to  be 
gruesome-enough  warning!" 

Pete  was  looking  at  Jan's  bright  hair 
against  that  shoulder.  "You  won't  have 
enough  money,"  he  blurted.  "  I'm  afraid  Jan 
can't  throw  certain  luxuries  out  the  window 
as  gaily  as  she  thinks." 

"  Don't  believe  them,"  wailed  Jan.  "Don't 
listen.  Cy." 

"Don't  cry."  said  Cyrus  almost  absent- 
mindedly. 

"Jan  knows  we  are  right,"  said  Willie 
softly.  "That's  why  she  cries." 

"It  isn't!  It's  not  true!"  wept  Jan. 

"Ah.  ah.  the  little  girl  protests  too  much," 
said  Willie  gently.  "My  poor  lad.  the  things 
that  could  happen  to  you  and  you  reck  not 
of.  What  about  dates  with  other  men?  Jan's 
seen  married  folk,  all  her  life,  going  about 
just  as  if  they  were  people.  But  in  your 
world,  I  know,  it's  like  the  Ark.  The  animals 
go  in,  two  by  two.  forevermore." 

"And  so?  "  said  Cy  soberly. 

"A  better  way,  I  grant  you,"  she  said 
quickly,  "leading  not  into  temptation.  But 
so  dull,  Cyrus !  And  what  about  your  friends? 
Even  your  jokes  won't  seem  funny  to  each 
other,  and  that,  my  dears Ah,  no!" 

"Look,  Mrs.  Peterson.  If  you  think  my 
way  is  so  much  better,  so  good  and  all, 
and  if  Jan  wants  to  live  with  me — if  she 
wants  to " 

"How  clever  of  you,"  cried  Willie  tri- 
umphantly, "to  come  directly  to  the  point. 
This  is  what  I  am  trying  to  tell  you.  Wanting 
will  make  no  difference.  It  isn't  that  she 
doesn't  want  to,  or  shouldn't  want  to.  It's 
that  she  cannot.  Let  me  ask  you,  could  you 
live  our  way?" 

"No,"  said  Cy  a  trifle  dangerously,  "but 
you  see,  I  don't  want  to." 

Are  you  so  sure  Jan  wants  to?  "  said  Pete. 
He  was  looking  at  the  small,  stricken  face. 
He  ached  for  her.  He  thought,  //  the  fight  is 
won,  lei's  know  it.  Let's  stop  it. 

Cy  hardly  looked  at  her.  "Take  it  easy, 
honey.  We  better  get  this  straight."  He  let 
her  go.  Jan  slipped  woefully  into  a  big  chair. 
Cy  said,  "  I  know  how  she's  been  brought  up. 
I've  seen  some  of  it,  hanging  around  here. 
You  claim  we'll  irritate  each  other.  I  can  see 
what  you're  afraid  of.  All  I  want  to  ask — 
is  that  a  law?" 

"Yes,  it's  a  law,"  said  Willie.  "Jan's  one 
of  the  world's  bright  young  people,  full  of  the 
tricks  of  living,  and  you  are  one  of  the  world's 
workingmen,  with  no  tricks  at  all.    I'm  not 


September  u 

saying  which  is  more  admirable.  That  , 
the  point.   The  point  is,  you  cannot   , 
these  facts.  And,  they  being  what  the 
you  won't  live  happily  ever  after,  you 
live  together." 

Cyrus  Hall  looked  back  down  at  | 
cramped  shoulders.  He  said  to  Willie  I 
son,  "I  wonder  if  you  know  anything c  t 
living  together." 

"I  beg  your  pardon?" 

The  deep  quiet  inside  Cyrus  was  begii 
to  churn.  Anger  was  booming  up  in  hisi 
"You  don't  believe  in  a  little  effort,  do 
Mrs.  Willie?  You  just  aim  to  undetj 
all  and  forgive  all,  and  you  sit  around  ii 
places  and  you  analyze.  You  wouldn't! 
do  anything.  No,  no,  that  would  be  p 
corny.  Your  motto's  '  What's  the  usel 
mans  are  so  human.  Nature's  so  natural 
for  all  of  you,  the  world's  going  plur| 
hell,  although,  of  course,  you  can  an; 
the  reasons  why.  It  must  be  nice  to  'ua 
stand'  with  such  charming  despair." 


Upon  my  word,"  said  Willie,  "we 
being  attacked !  This  is  fascinating."  w 
had  her  chin  up,  her  head  cocked,  and) 
maintained  that  bright  interested  pos 
Cy's  very  teeth. 

"All  right,"  Cy  said.  "  I'm  plenty  mad 
I'm  talking  too  much,  but  I've  watched 
You  and  your  first  names  and  your  p- 
and  your  profanity.  So  you  took  the  so] 
that  he  paid  for,  but  it  was  no  use  gi 
even  a  little  effort  in  return.  Don't  mal 
laugh.  As  if  you  ever  had  the  faintest 
what  it  means  to  be  a  family." 

"Just  a  minute,  here,"  said  Pete 
as  far  as  you  go,  my  friend.  That  will 

"Oh,  for  heaven's  sake,  Pete,"  sail 
wife  brittlely.  "Chivalry  went  out  wi 
turn  of  the  century."  She  crossed  her 
and  picked  up  a  cigarette.  "Now,"  shei 
"goon,  Cy." 

Cy  stood  in  the  middle  of  the  floor,  e 
mous  and  still  angry.  They  looked  at  e 
other. 

"That's  pretty  good,  Mrs.  Willie,"  hes 
"I've  got  a  little  respect  for  you.  You're 
perfect  type."  He  went  on  slowly,  "1 
anyhow,  you're  not  very  important.  Oi 
when  you  tell  my  girl" — the  timbre  of 
voice  went  deeper — "we  can't  live  togei 
and  you  tell  her  it's  no  use  even  to  try, 
you  tell  her  she's  got  to  go  on  the  rest 
life  being  smart  and  meaningless 

"We  are  all  meaningless,"  chirped  Wii 
"  Why  not  be  smart  about  it?" 

"Yeah,  it's  been  smart."  said  Cyrus  i 
moment,  "to  have  no  respect  for  the  el 
of  man.   But  you're  getting  old.  The 
(Continued  on  Page  174) 
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"Our  butlget  wouUl  work  out  fine  if  we  didn't  have  to 
pay  SI. 50  a  week  for  the  engagement  ring  you  got  me." 
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CANNED  FOODS  give  free  rein 

to  your  imagination  and  skill  as 

a  meal  planner.  They're  never 

"out  of  season."  At  any  time  of  the  year, 

no  matter  where  you  may  live, 

you  have  the  widest  possible  choice  of 

soups,  juices,  vegetables,  meats,  fish, 

fruits,  and  delicious  "specialties." 

All  ready-cooked  by  the  most 

expert  methods— no  peeling,  cleaning  or 

other  bothersome  fussing  on  your  part. 

Keep  your  cupboard  well  stocked  with 

modern  canned  foods.  Not  just  for 

"emergencies"  but  for  day-to-day, 

downright  good  meals  that  are 

attractive,  easy  to  get  and  easy 

on  your  budget!  The  complete  meal  shown 

at  the  left  can  be  served  to  four  people 

for  $2.56— including  all  ingredients! 


Can  Manufacturers  Institute,  Inc. 

New  York 
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Soaping  dulls  hair 
Halo  glorifies  it ! 


Yes,  "soaping"  your  hair 

with  even  finest  liquid  or  crean 

shampoos  hides  its  natural 

lustre  with  dulling  soap  film 

V  Halo — not  a  soap,  not  a  cream 

—  contains  no  sticky  oils,  nothing  to  hide 

your  hair's  natural  lustre  with  dulling 

film.  Made  with  a  new  patented 

ingredient,  Halo  brings  out  glossy, 

shimmering  highlights  the  very  first 

time  you  use  it!  Its  delightfully  fragrant 

lather  rinses  away  quickly,  completely 

in  any  kind  of  water— needs  no  lemon  or 

vinegar  rinse.  For  hair  that's  naturally 

colorful,  lustrously  soft,  easy  to 

manage— use  Halo  Shampoo! 

At  any  drug  or  cosmetic  counter. 


Not  a  soap, 
not  a  cream — 
cannot  leave 
dulling  film! 

/  Quickly, 

effectively  removes 

dandruff  from  both 

hair  and  scalp! 


/ 


Gives  fragrant, 
soft-water  lather 
even  in  hardest 
water! 

V   Leaves  hair 

lustrously  soft,  easy 

to  manage — with 

colorful  natural 

highlights! 


Halo  reveals  the  hidden  beauty  of  your  hair! 


(t  'onlinued  from  Pn.u   172) 
ions  will  change  on  you  and  you  won't  re- 
alize. Your  ideas  will  be  as  funny  as  your 
hats,   someday  —to   the  people   who  come 
after.    I  couldn't  wish  you  worse." 

"That's  right,  you  couldn't,"  said  Willie 
steadily. 

The  fight  had  taken  an  odd  turn.  They  un- 
derstood each  other  too  well.  Cyrus  seemed 
to  sense  and  regret  it. 

"Oh,  now  I'm  being  smart."  said  he  in 
sudden  disgust,  and  he  looked  young  and 
bewildered.  "Listen,  listen,"  he  pleaded. 
"  Everything's  changing.  Got  to  be  changing. 
There's  been  too  much  death,  too  much 
fear,  too  much  despair.  The  world's  got  to 
face  around.  What's  the  matter  with  you? 
You're  not  in  it!" 

"What's  this?"  said  Ada's  sensible  voice. 
She  stood  in  the  kitchen  door  and  sent  her 
authority  spinning  like  a  dart  down  to  her 
son.  "Cyrus!" 

"All  right,  ma."  He  looked  exhausted 
and  sad.  "I'm  through."  He  went  around 
the  chair.  He  took  Jan's  miserable  shoulders 
in  his  big,  strong,  gentle  hands.  "Jan, 
figure  it  out  by  yourself."  She  raised  her 
drowned  eyes.  "You've  had  a  bad  break, 
being  born  into  this.  I  know  you're  con- 
fused. Only  remember  one  thing  they'll 
never  tell  you.  You  don't  have  to  be  the  way 
they  are.  Not  if  you  don't  like  it.  You're  not 
helpless  and  nobody  is.  They'll  say  it's  tough 
going  to  fight  yourself,  and  the  stuff  you're 
used  to,  and  they're  right  about  that.  But 
when  they  say  we'd  surely  fail— listen, 
honey,  that's  not  necessarily  so." 

"Cy — Cy  —  She   reached    for   him. 

She  implored  him.   But  he  held  her  off. 

"Well,  you  let  me  know,"  he  said  ab- 
ruptly. "I'm  going  home,  ma."  He  walked 
out  the  front  door. 

"But  a  deluge!"  said  Willie. 

Jan  looked  wildly  around  her.  She  surged 
slowly  up.  She  clenched  her  hands  and  her 
gaze  went  far,  over  their  heads.  She  cried 
Cy's  name  and  stumbled  after  him. 

"You  see,  Mrs.  Hall,"  said  Willie  a  little 
breathlessly,  "they  wanted  to  marry." 

"Ayah."  said  Ada.  "Ructions.'  Her 
mouth  was  grim,  "They  ain't  suited  as  well 
as  they  think  they  are." 

"Of  course  not.  Then  you  agree " 

Willie  leaned  forward. 

"She  don't  know  where  she's  at,  but  Cy's 
grown.  /  got  nothing  to  say."  The  blue 
eyes  flashed.  Then  Ada  went  away. 

r  ete  could  see  them  standing  in  the  road. 
Standing  apart,  leaning  toward  each  other 
with  a  kind  of  yearning,  yet  moving  no 
closer  together.  There  was  nothing  he  could 
fin,  out  there. 

"How  did  Jan  get  into  this?"  he  de- 
manded angrily. 

"Don't  look  at  me,"  said  Willie  irritably. 
"Oh,  the  war  broke  the  system  open.  Cy  in 
a  uniform  looks  possible.  He's  going  off  into 
danger,  I  presume,  and  Jan's  just  now  old 
enough  to  want  to  suffer." 

"She'll  suffer,"  he  said. 

"Because  of  cruel  us,"  said  Willie.  "Re- 
sign yourself  to  being  an  ogre,  Pete.  Best 
thing  for  her.  She  can  take  A  out  on  us  until 
a  new  face  comes  along."  Willie  shrugged. 
"Interesting  boy,"  she  rattled  on.  "Quite  a 
flexible  vocabulary.  Of  course  he  was  angry, 
and  one's  vocabulary  does  swell  up  at  such 
a  time.  Did  you  notice  how  rhythmical 
his  emotion  was?" 

"Naturally;  it  was  pure  emotion,"  he 
agreed  glibly.  He  was  grateful  to  Willie.  It 
was  comforting  to  talk.  "He  couldn't  accept 
our  point  of  view,  intellectually,  bound  up 
as  it  was  in  his  own  disappointment."  He 
frowned.  He  saw  his  wife's  thin  shoulders 
shake.  There  in  her  deep  chair,  Willie  was 
shuddering.  "What's  the  matter?" 

"I  wonder  if  he  didn't  state  my  position 
quite  shrewdly,"  she  murmured.  "My 
charming  despair." 

"  Did  you  mind  that?  "  he  said,  astonished. 

"Ah,  well,  so  long  as  it's  charming,"  said 
Willie  in  her  mocking  way.  "What  are  they 
doing  out  there,  Pete?  Embracing?" 

"He's  halfway  down  the  hill,"  Pete  said. 
"I  can't  see — no,  she  isn't  with  him." 

They  listened.  There  was  no  sound,  no  cry. 


AmericoVtavoritt 


All  over  the  country,  smart  hea< 
turn  to  Gayla  Hold-Bobs  to  keej 
uiir  lovelv,  smooth,  in  place. 
Hold-Bobs  slide  in  smoothly,  sti 
more  securely,  feel  better,  hold 
better.  They're  strong  yet  rlexibl 
The  small  heads  are  "invisible." 
And  the  rounded-for-safety  em 
won't  catch  hair.  Remember 
only  Hold-Bobs  have  these 
exclusive  features. 
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BOBBY   PINS 


'Gayla"  means  the  best  in 
bobby  pins  •  hair  pins  •  curlers 
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blena  rubinstein 
says: 


>ver  30? 
you  can  look 

'ounger! 

■STROGENIC 
lORMONE   CREAM" 


,  estrogenic 
h°rmone  creaifl 

^'•ng  rubins*in 


"If  you  are  over-30,  there  is 
ne  cream  you  should  never  be 
ithout  — my  ESTROGENIC  HOR- 
IONE  CREAM.  Why? 

"Because  estrogenic  hormones 
re  one  of  the  best  substances  yet 
nown  to  science  that  can  make 
»ur  skin  look  younger . . . 

"Because  1  experimented  until 
found  the  right  formula  that 
ould  bring  vou  the  fullest  bene- 
ts   of  these   amazing  sub- 

ances . . . 

''Because  thousands  of  women 
their  30"s.  40>.  50's,  60's 
I  ready  have  found  that  daily 
se  of  this  remarkable  cream  can 
uly  smooth  out  fine  lines  and 
rinkles. 

"Use    ESTROGENIC    HORMONE 

ream  faithfully  for  30  consecu- 
ve  days  and  see  how  quickly 
our  skin  responds  to  its  dynamic 
ction.  See  how  much  younger 
our  skin  can  look!"'  3.50 

"pasteurized"  face  cream 

pecial— massage  daily  to  tex- 
lrize  as  you  cleanse.  Cream 
way  flaky  dryness.  Soothe! 
often!  Refresh!   1.00         phutax 

elena  rubinstein 

5  FIFTH   WENUE.  m«   YORK  22 


When  Jan  came  in  at  last,  Willie  said 
sharply,  "Go  wash  your  face." 

But  Jan  said  in  a  clear  voice,  "You'll  be 
relieved  to  know  that  he  refuses  to  marry 
me  until  I  am  of  age." 

"  I  am  relieved."  Willie  was  frank. 

"Yes,"  said  her  father,  "yes,  baby,  that's 
better." 

"Darling,"  said  Willie,  "don't  say  it.  We 
all  know  you'll  be  of  age  in  April.  Meantime, 
wash  your  face,  do:  .  .  .  Mix  us  a  drink  all 
around,  Pete.  And  let  us  be  civilized." 

"Mix  one  for  you,"  said  Jan.  She  moved 
across  the  room  toward  the  bedroom  wing. 
"You  two  can  settle  down,  all  cozy,  and 

analyze "  Her  voice  broke  on  the  last 

word,  but  she  kept  walking.  She  went  to  be 
alone.  They  would  not  be  admitted,  her 
resolute  back  explained,  for  they  could  not 
enter  into  her  thought  or  the  meaning  of  her 
life. 

In  the  big  room,  now  almost  in  twilight, 
her  father  mixed  two  drinks.  Willie  sat  on 
her  foot  in  the  chair. 

"Is  there  a  door  open,"  she  said  irritably, 
"or  have  I  got  the  creeps,  or  what?" 

He  said  stupidly,  "Maybe  there's  a  door 
open." 

This  October  afternoon  the  countryside 
blazed  softly  with  the  season.  Yellows  and 
reds  on  the  far  hills  were  blended  down  by 
the  blue  autumn  haze.  Across  the  picture, 
the  pin  oak's  lacy  leaves  still  hung,  now 
parchment  brown.  But  inside  the  farm- 
house, Willie  Peterson  was  paying  the  lovely 
view  no  attention  at  all. 

The  house  was  rather  violently  out  of 
order.  In  the  middle  of  the  big  main  room 
stood  Willie's  wardrobe  trunk,  half  packed. 


^  The  longer  we  <!>><  II  on  our  mis- 
^  fortunes,  the  greater  is  their 
power  to  harm  116.  — VOLTAIRE. 


Dresses  and  coats  lay  over  the  backs  of 
chairs.  Crumpled  balls  of  brown  paper,  from 
the  cleaners,  were  scattered  on  the  floor. 
There  were  dirty  dishes  on  the  alcove  table 
and  the  ash  trays  were  overflowing,  the  fire- 
place was  a  mess  of  discarded  combustibles. 

Willie  worked  alone.  She  wore  an  old  pair 
of  gray- flannel  slacks,  a  striped  jersey,  flat 
moccasins.  Her  face  was  none  too  clean  and 
her  dark  hair  was  mussed. 

When  the  phone  rang,  she  snatched  at  it. 
"Oh,  Anne,  yes,  darling.  .  .  .  Busy?  My 
dear,  I  am  going  mad!"  Willie's  voice  car- 
ried the  fashionable  woe.  "Oh,  the  dumb 
help  walked  out  on  me.  I'm  absolutely  high 
and  dry."  The  phone  made  sympathetic 
noises.  "I  know,"  wailed  Willie.  "Two  days 
ago.  My  jewel,  my  Mrs.  Hall,  just  up  and 
left.  Oh,  they  will,  whenever  it's  good  and 
inconvenient.  .  .  .  No,  darling,  thanks. 
There's  nothing  in  the  world  you  can  do.  I 
don't  intend  to  clean  the  house,  mind  you. 
Pete's  coming  up  tonight  and  he  can  hire  it 
done.  ...  He  must  meet  with  some  real- 
estate  people.  Besides,  he's  bringing  me  my 
wherewithal.  To  gel  to  Reno.  .  .  .  Seems 
money's  so  necessary.  .  .  .  Oh,  in  the  morn- 
ing, as  planned.  .  . .  Believe  me,  if  I  ever  get 
out  of  here  and  on  that  lovely  train  I  shall 
batten  myself  down  with  cream  on  my  face 
and  go  into  a  coma."  Willie  held  the  earpiece 
carelessly,  only  half  listening  to  the  words 
that  poured  out  of  it.  "Yes,"  she  said,  "yes, 
in  a  couple  of  months.  .  .  .  Yes,  dear,  and 
thanks  for  calling." 

She  put  the  phone  down,  sighed  and 
gathered  a  bunch  of  clothing  in  her  arms.  Her 
back  was  to  the  door.  Some  sound  made  her 
whirl,  and  there  was  Jan. 

"What  are  you  doing  here!"  screeched 
Willie.  She  made  fending-off  motions.  "Go 
away!  Go  back  to  school!" 

"For  heaven's  sakes,"  said  Jan  mildly. 
She  came  in,  moving  slowly.  She  wore  a 
demure  navy  suit.  She  had  a  small  overnight 
bag  in  her  hand. 

"You  gave  me  a  turn!"  said  Willie,  drop- 
ping the  clothes.  "Now  see  here,  what  is 
this?" 

(Continued  on  Page  177) 
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Covered  toes  .  .  . 
covered  heels  .  .  . 
the  smartest  fashion 
a-foot!  Here, 
American  Girl  does  it 

four  ways  ...  all  charming, 

all  heavenly  comfortable  .  .  . 

in  the  fine  leathers  and  shoe-making 

for  which  AMERICAN    GIRL 

is  so  famous! 


Today,  more  than  ever, 
america's  standard  of  value 

AMERICAN  GiRL  SHOE  Co.,  120  Kingston  St.,  Boston,  Mass. 
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a  Magic  Chef  double  feature 
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IT'S  AUTOMATIC 
two  big  ovens -one  for  baking  and  roasting -one  for  broiling,  barbecuing,  food  warming 


FOR   THE    FIRST  TIME! 


This  custom-built  Magic  Chef  has  the 
capacity  and  conveniences  for  homes 
with  unusually  large  cooking  require- 
ments. Beautifully  styled  in  satin  finish 
stainless  steel.  This  modern  range  has 
six  top  burners,  two  large  ovens,  plus 
a  high  level  broiler  and  a  generous 
size  griddle.  These  and  many  other 
exclusive  features  are  compactly  built 
into  this  new  Magic  Chef.  Engineered 
to  use  city,  "Pyrofax"  or  other  LP 
(bottled  or  tank)  gases. 

Send  for  descriptive  literature  .  .  . 
American  Stove  Company,  1641  S. 
Kingshighway  Blvd.,  St.  Louis  10,  Mo. 


#  We  don't  know  where  to  start  telling  you  about  all 
the  automatic  features  and  modern  conveniences  of  this 
thrilling  new  Magic  Chef.  But  let  us  make  this  sugges- 
tion: See  it  at  your  gas  company  or  Magic  Chef  Dealer, 
compare  it  from  every  possible  standpoint  with  any 
other  range.  When  you've  done  this  you'll  know  why 
more  women  cook  on  Magic  Chef  than  on  any  other  range. 

AMERICAN    STOVE    COMPANY,    DEPT.  L-5,    ST.  LOUIS   2,   Ma 


YOU   CAN  COOK   IT  BtTUlt 

THE   GAS    RANGE    WITH    THE    FAMOUS    RED    WHEEL   (h 


©  1948,  American  Stove  Company 
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(Continued  from  Page  175) 
(tj  won't  bother  you,  Willie."  said  Jan 
I  ly.  "Go  ahead.  Keep  packing." 
iT'ou'd  better  not,"  said  her  mother 
ly.  "I'm  in  no  mood  to  be  bothered." 
ill. began  to  stuff  things  into  the  trunk. 
•  en  are  you  going  back?" 

■  )n  the  bus  tomorrow.  If  I  can  stay  to- 
rn '" 

IVell.  of  course  your  room's  still  here, 

■  this  joint  isn't  a  going  concern.  No 
■»•,.  No  service.  What  are  you  here  for?" 

■  e  gave  up  working  and  jabbed  a  ciga- 
M  at  her  mouth. 

■  or  nothing  to  do  with  you,"  said  Jan. 

■  at  down  by  the  dead  and  littered  hearth. 
.Booked  very  young  and  forlorn.  "There's 
ut.hing  I  would  like  to  ask,  though."  Jan 
Ml  her  head.  "I  don't  care  much  for  col- 
M  It  doesn't  seem  to  mean  much.  I 
light " 

I  ["hat's  too  bad,"  cried  Willie  in  an  ex- 
■rated  tone.  "That's  just  too  bad. 
■iy,  there's  nothing  to  be  done  about  it. 

■  re  settled  in  there  and  you'll  simply 
ifl  to  stay,  at  least  until  I  get  back  from 
my.  I'm  off  in  the  morning,  as  you  know. 
>J)ose  you  have  a  little  consideration  for 
-■  elders  and  post- 
ithiscrisis.what- 

■  it  is." 

Ivll   right,"   said 
■listlessly, 
that's    better." 
■e  drew  in  smoke 
Amashed  her  cig- 

;e  on  the  stone 
iflth  with  an  angry 
"  Honestly, 

I'm  sorry,  but 

had  about  all 
in  take,  since 
nesday.  Friend 
Hall,  the  rat, 
rted  me  in  the 
lie  of  the  pack- 

And  the  mess. 

she  was  going 

funeral.  A  like- 
ory." 
Sfes,    I    know," 

Jan   in   a  low 

."I've  just  been 
le  funeral.  Cy's 

r  died.    Didn't 
know?" 

illie's  lips 
iped  open.  She 
into  a  chair. 
f  dear,"  she  mur- 
sd.  "She did  not 

so.  I'm  sure  she  did  not  make  that  plain." 
You  probably  didn't  listen.  Willie."    It 
just  a  comment  and  bore  no  blame. 
\h,   save  us,"   said    Willie   slowly.    "I 
ght  it  was  one  of  those  cousins  like 
e  boys  for  baseball  games.    Oh,  Jan,  I 
sorry."    Her  voice  was  full  and  warm, 
sounded  sorry. 
She  wouldn't  have  said  much,  I  guess," 
Jan.  "She  never  does." 
Must  have  thought  me  a  monster." 
When  she  comes  up  for  her  things  you 
say  soft  words." 

.lie's  throat  moved  as  she  swallowed. 
tod.  I  will.  What  were  you  doing  at  the 

ft  :ral,  duck?  On  account  of  Cy?" 

Yes.  I  liked  Mr.  Hall,  anyhow.  He  was 
ce  man."    Jan's  eyes  met  her  mother's 

w  i  a  trace  of  defiance.  "I'm  being  good, 
ie,"  she  said  oddly. 

Well,  darling,  it  was  sweet  of  you,"  said 
ie  lightly.  "Of  course  he  was  a  nice  man. 

I-  >  been  sick  a  long  time,  hasn't  he?" 
I  guess  it  wasn't  exactly  sudden." 
fillie  got  up  and  went  slowly  to  work. 
stacked  hangers  into  the  trunk  neatly. 
ive  you  been  hearing  from  Cy?" 
He's  way  up  north."  said  Jan  painfully, 
s  pretty  far,  for  regular  mail." 
Do   you   consider   yourself  engaged?" 
lie  asked. 
Yes.  I  do." 

Does  he?"  said  Willie  shrewdly.  Jan 
j't  answer.  "Poor  kid."  Willie  was  kind, 
ant  a  cup  of  tea?  There's  nothing  on 
h  to  get  you  down  like  a  funeral.  Ghastly 


NEXT  IHOIVTII 

"The  search  for  a  soul  begins  when 
our  eyes  open,  and  closes  only  it  hen 
*    they  close.'''' 

YET,  though  the  search  is  un- 
ending, our  life's  poal  is  uncon- 
sciously settled  in  childhood.  Dis- 
tinguished British-  \meriean  novel- 
ist Phyllis  Hot  tome  has  applied  well- 
understood  principles  of  psychology 
to  her  own  life  in  her  newest  hook. 
The  love  of  a  mother  who  es- 
caped life  through  imagined  i  1 1  \  a  - 
lidism,  of  a  father  w  ho  loved  life  but 
did  not  understand  children,  and  of 
a  jealous  and  heautiful  older  sister 
formed  an  indelible  mold  for  the  au- 
thor's future. 

Seatc6  fin  a.  S<ud 

Condensed  from  the  hook  soon  to  be 
published  l>\  Reynal  and  Hitchcock. 
<  lomplete  in  the  October  Journ  w.. 


ordeals.  I  always  claim  the  corpse  has  the 
best  of  it.  Look,  you  could  have  tea.  if 
there's  a  clean  cup  in  the  house,  which  I 
doubt."  She  was  over  at  the  table  looking 
dubiously  down. 

"You  could  wash  a  cup,  Willie."  said  Jan, 
with  a  strange  little  thread  of  pity. 

Willie  made  tea  and  somehow  went  right 
on  packing  too.  It  was  half  an  hour  later 
that  their  heads  turned  at  the  sound  of  a 
car  outside. 

"Who  drove  in?"  said  Jan.  "Maybe 
that's  Mrs.  Hall." 

Willie  strode  to  the  window.  "If  it  isn't 
Ethel!  Now  what!"  She  grabbed  at  her 
hair,  rolled  her  eyes  in  comment  on  the  state 
of  the  room,  and  then  put  on  a  company 
manner  as  quickly  and  neatly  as  one  might 
pull  down  a  blind.  She  faced  the  door.  "Why. 
Ethel,  darling,  how  nice  to  see  you!"  Then 
she  and  the  plump  little  woman  in  dove  gray 
and  pearls  were  exchanging  a  fashionable 
cheek  rubbing.  "But,"  said  Willie  in  charm- 
ing confusion,  "everything's  so  upset.  I'm 
leaving  in  the  morning,  you  know." 

"I  don't  want  to  alarm  you."  said  Ethel, 
in  a  voice  of  doom.  "Janice,  dear,  how  nice 
that  you  are  here.  I 
thought  of  that.  I 
sent  a  wire  to  you 
at  school.  But  of 
course  yon  won't  get 
it,  now.  I  simply- 
dropped  every- 
thing." 

Willie  cut  through. 
"What's  happened 
to  Pete?" 

"He  was  in  no  fit 
state  to  come  alone," 
said  Ethel.  "No. 
'No,'  I  said.  'Neil 
shall  drive  you  and 
I  shall  come  along 
myself.'" 

"Is  Pete  out 
there?"    . 

Jan  said,  "Dad," 
and  ran  out  the  door. 
"Wilhelmina.  you 
will  have  to  be  very 
mature  and   under- 
standing. You  won't 
go  to  Reno  now.  of 
course.  As  I  said  to 
Peter,  I  am  perfectly 
willing  todo  all  that 
is   necessary.    I   in- 
tend   to    stand    by. 
But  I  wilj  not  pay 
your  fare  to  Reno  for  a  purpose  of  which  I 
disapprove." 

"What  on  earth's  the  matter?  "'said  Willie 
lightly.  "Pete,  you  look  terrible." 

"You  see!"  cried  Ethel.  "Wasn't  I  right 
not  to  let  him  come  alone?"       :- 

Nobody  heard  her.  Pete's  big  body  filled 
the  door.  Jan,  beside  him,  had  her  arms 
around  him,  but  he  didn't  seem  to  know  it. 
His  face  was  grayish. 

"Spit  it  out."  said  Willie  quietly. 
"Ben  Jay's  quit." 
"Quit?" 

"Folded  up,"  he  told  her.  "Business 
doesn't  exist." 

"Well?"  she  drawled. 
"  I  have  no  income." 

"Surely  that's  temporary,"  said  Willie 
scornfully. 

He  didn't  answer.  He  went  across  the 
room  as  if  he  walked  in  the  dark  and  had  to 
grope  his  way. 

"My  dear,"  chirped  Aunt  Ethel,  "you 
must  understand,  as  I  do.  It  was  the  shock. 
In  a  few  weeks  or  months,  everything  will 
look  quite  different.  I  said  to  Peter — and  in 
the  meantime,  of  course,  dear  Wilhelmina, 
there  is  nothing  to  worry  about!  for  I  am 
standing  by.  Am  I  not,  Peter?" 
"Be  quiet,"  said  Willie. 
"Don't."  Her  husband  held  up  his  hand, 
wincing.  "Aunt  Ethel  is  going  to  take  us  in. 
Sweet  of  her."  He  crumpled  into  a  chair. 

"I  do  feel,"  said  Ethel,  "it  would  be 
stupid  to  keep  up  your  rather  elaborate 
apartment,  my  dear,  when  the  third  floor  at 
my  house  is  not  in  use." 


Now  you  can  give  them 
plenty  of 


Sure  to  be  perfect 
with  the  new 


Pillsbury 

HOT  ROLL  MIX 


(  WITH  YEAST ) 


Like  a  dream  come  true!  You  turn  out 
dinner  rolls  like  these — and  fresh-baked 
sweet  rolls  and  coffee  cakes.  Lighter, 
more  delicious  every  time  with  the  new 
Pillsbury  Hot  Roll  Mix.  It's  made  by 
Pillsbury,  so  you  know  it's  good. 
Yeast  comes  right  in  the  package.  Get 
it  at  your  grocer's! 

Tender  and  golden-brown  outside 

Snowy-white,  feather-light  inside 

Rich  flavor 

Fine,  even  texture 

Just  add  Water  to  yeast,  then  mix 
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CAN  MAKE 
A  GREAT  TEAM 

Ann  Pillsbury  has  devel- 
oped a  new  hot  rotl  mix 
in  her  kitchen  to  save  you 
time  in  your  kitchen,  and 
give  you  perfect  results 
every  time. 


©P.  M.  I. 
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Scptemb' 


How  to  give  every  meal 
.  .  .  more  appeal 


<.i\i  every  meal  an  inviting  look  with 
crisp,  white,  lace  papei  Roylie  place 
mats.  Use  matching  Roylieg  under 
glasses,  undei  salads,  on  dessert  plates, 
eti  Bi  autiful  as  i  eal  linen  seeing  i->  !><■- 
li<\inK-  They  cosi  less  than  the  mere 


by  EUanor  Martin, 
Hotnemaki-n  g  Expert 

laundering  of  linens.  Handsomer  than 
plastics.  More  convenient  and  econom- 
ical too!  Use  Roylies  for  every  meal. 
Rounds,  squares,  oblongs  — many  sizes 
and  f><titcr  ns,  from  5"  round  to  lff'xlS", 
It   S-and-10's,  naborhood,  dept.  stores. 


1 1  i,i,   Mark  "Roylti    "  i<<  b   U   s   Pal   I  "i 
Ro    it]    ice  Papei  \\ ..i k  i,  ih.,  ),  Brooklyn  l.N.Y. 


But  Willie  sailed  across  the  cluttered  room 
and  stood  over  Pete,  taut  and  demanding. 
"Pete,  are  you  broke— flat?  Is  that  it?" 

"  I  haven't  got  a  hundred  dollars  free  and 
clear." 

"Nothing  socked  away,  h'm?"  said  Jan 
brightly.  She  was  excited. 

"What  I've  got  will  cover  what  I  owe- 
maybe,"  he  said. 

"  I  don't  get  this  scene  at  all,"  said  Willie 
rather  angrily.  "So  Ben  Jay  Wilcox  has 
folded  up.  You  are  out  of  a  job.  And  you 
haven't  got  any  money.  Right?  Why  is  that 
such  a  calamity,  Pete?  "  Now  Willie  crouched 
down  to  look  up  into  his  face.  "You've 
got  credit.  Why,  for  instance,  does  Ethel 
have  to  take  us  in?" 

He  made  a  feeble  effort  to  smile  because  he 
could  see  that  she  was  only  asking.  "Spent 
twenty  years,"  he  mumbled,  "sewing  my- 
self up  with  Wilcox  instruments.  Time  I'd 
rather  have  been  playing  them  myself.  Now, 
no  more." 

"Are  you  so  tied  to  Ben  Jay's  apron 
strings  that  you're  worthless  in  the  open 
market?" 

"Nearly,"  he  said.  "Willie,  I  can't  .  .  . 
I'm  old  .  .  .  not  what  he  paid  me.  Never 
again." 

She  folded  in  her  lower  lip  and  bit  it. 

"Man  spends  his  life,"  he  went  on  mum- 
bling, "working  up  the  patter.  All  of  a  sud- 
den, doesn't  mean  a  thing.  Lived  too  high, 
too  high.  Can't  afford  Reno  . . .  alimony." 

"Cheer  up,"  chirped  Ethel.  "Dear  people, 
you  shall  never  want,  not  actually.  And  Jan- 
ice must  continue  her  education.  I  am  pre- 
pared to  go  on  with  her  allowance.  There 
now!  It  isn't  so  bad,  is  it?  I  said  to  Peter 
when  he  came  to  mc " 

Willie  interrupted.  "You  went  to  her? 
What's  ivrong  with  you,  Pete?  What  is  it?" 

"Don't  know,"  he  said.  "Sunk." 

"  It  can't  be  that  bad." 

Yes,  it  can."  He  roused.  She  must 
understand.  "Taken  me  three  days  to 
realize.  It's  the  truth,  though.  I'm  about  as 
bare  of  financial  prospects  as  if  I'd  just  got 
out  of  school/  I  can  get  a  job  selling,  maybe. 
Selling  something.  But  I'll  never  support  all, 
we've  had.  Or  you,  Willie — your  place  in 
town.  There  isn't  a  thing  I  can  do,  Willie, 
that  will  bring  it  in."  He  said,  almost 
hysterically,  "It's  gone,  I  tell  you.  Like 
smoke.  Incredible.  Ben  Jay  gives  up.  I 
never  thought  of  that.  Tied  myself  to  him. 
Big  man.  I  was  the  jackal.  I  was  worth 
it — to  him.  But  he's  gone,  doesn't  need  me, 
can't  use  me.  The  whole  thing — should  have 
seen  it  coming.  But  I  didn't. " 

"Pete,"  said  Jan,  in  a  high  excited  voice, 
"you  own  this  farm,  don't  you?  And  the 
taxes  are  paid?" 

"If  it  brings  what  I  put  into  it,  and  it 
won't.  Willie,  I'm  sorry."  He  tried  to  rally 
himself.  "You  don't  know  how  it  took  the 
ground  from  under  me." 

Aunt  Ethel  moved  some  clothing  with  a 
fastidious  little  hand  and  she  sat  down,  cross- 
ing her  plump  ankles,  fixing  her  smile.  "The 
third  floor,"  she  said,  "is  really  very  com- 
fortable. But  it  is  strange.  The  walls  of  that 
house  are  quite  soundproof,  but  somehow  the 
floors  do  echo  in  a  queer  way.  When  one 
walks,  you  know?  I  rest,  ordinarily,  from 
one  to  three.  And  of  course  I  don't  find  my- 
self able  to  make  long  evenings  any  more. 
Still,  you  are  quite  welcome.  Any  sacrifice  on 

my  part You  know  you  are  welcome, 

don't  you?" 

Someone  knocked  on  the  door.  It  was 
Ada,  in  decent  black.  Jan  flew  to  let  her  in. 
She  said  in  her  ordinary  voice.  "Excuse  me. 
Thought  I  might's  well  get  my  things  while 
Joe  was  around  with  his  car." 

Willie  turned.  She  dropped  what  she  was 
doing  and  went  quickly  across  the  crowded 
floor,  holding  out  her  hands.  "Mrs.  Hall, 
please  believe  I  hadn't  realized  your  trouble. 
I'm  terribly  sorry  if  I  seemed  stupid  and 
self-centered.  I  was,  of  course,  and  I  am 
ashamed." 

Ada  touched  Willie's  hand  briefly.  "Why, 
never  mind,  Miz  Peterson."  Her  blue  eyes 
were  steady.  "He  had  to -go,  I  guess."  She 
looked  around  the  wild  scramble  of  the 
place.  'Til  neaten  this  here  up  for  you,  if 


MAN  HANKEI 


J?***eab 


A  Quality  Product  of  Sunshine  Biscuit:  [ 


Pinks  as  it  cuts  for 
a  ravel-proof,  zig-zag 
finished  edge  on 
almost  all  light  mate- 
rials. Light,  easy 
to  handle  .  .  .  GIFT 
PACKAGED. 
All  "Griffon"  scissors, 
shears  and  manicure 
implements  are  of  the 
finest  surgical  steel 
. . .  hot  forged  for  years 
of  outstanding  service. 

FREE... FREE... 

Write  Dept.  U-948    for  store  nearest  you,  and  for  ' 
illustrated  booklets  on  "How  To  Use  Scissors  and 
Shears"  and  "How  To  Handle  Manicure  Implements.'  i 


?  (utlertftyorffsl 

Quality  Cutlery  Ever  Since  1888 
151    WEST  19th  STREET.  NEW  YORK 


DELICIOUS  APPLE  SAUc 


NO  CORING!  NO  PEELING! 

Just  quarter  apples,  cook — then 
mash  a  bushel  into  delicious  sauce 
in  30  min.  Less  sugar  needed.  No 
waste,  25%  more  sauce  with  half 
the  time  and  work. 
TOM  ATOES— Strains  bushel  into 
juice  in  20  minutes — separates 
skins,  seeds. 

STRAINS  OR  MASHES  in  half 
time  all  fresh  vegetables  for  fam- 
ily and  baby. 

FOLEY   FOOD    MILL.     HOUSE- 
HOLD Size,  sold  on  money-back 
guarantee  at  Dept  .,  H  dwe.  stores 
or  send  coupon. 
Name  FOLEY  is  T.  M.  Reg.  U.  S.  Pat.  Off 


$189 


FOLEY   MFG.  CO.,  3441  N\  E.  5th  St.. 

Minneapolis  18.  Minn. 

3  Send  circular? Q  Enclosed  $1.89  for  Foley  1 

Food  Mill,  postpaid. 
NAME  „ 


FOLE 
FOOI 
MIL 


"(Write  address  plainly  in  margin) 
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say  it  with... 

Greeting  cards 

I  is  year  say  "Merry  Christmas"  with 
C  tie  from  the  many  complete  Wallace 
E  »vn  Christmas  Assortments.  They 
e  10  your  warmest  sentiments. ..they 
■part  your  every  thought.  For  27 
•  irs  Wallace  Brown  has  published 
Beting  cards  for  Christmas,  hirth- 
'•s,  other  occasions . . .  high  quality 
'J-ds  that  cost  so  little  when  pur- 
lised  in  complete  and  carefully 
Binned  assortments.  Wallace  Brown 
Bo  publishes  fine  stationery  .  .  .  and 
flplusive  Personal  Christmas  Cards 
i  h  sender's  name  imprinted  ...  at 
■pular  prices. 

ksk  the  Wallace  Brotcn  representative 
L  your  Community  to  shotv  you  our 
Inc.  Shop  leisurely  .  .  .  at  home. 

i$lnn     "FEATURE"  ASS'T 
*  |UU  21  all-.liff.rent,  large 


size  Christmas  cards. 


Charm  &  Humor 
>lfl  fur  ^P  >C®v2^^^^         Christmas  Ass't. 

tays,  ^.  \^^^^  20  happy  cards, 

"I,  etc.  ^^^  all  different. 

>ve  you  see  only  a  small  part  of  the  Wallace 
wn  Line  of  19  popular,  low  priced  Assort- 
its  of  Greeting  Cards,  Gift  Wrappings,  and 
ral  Stationery,  PLUS  the  newest  sensation 
merica  .  .  .  IMPORTED  Plural  Napkins 
nothing  like  it  ever  seen  anywhere. 

tra  money  for  your  spare  time 

:Let  welcome  cash  taking  orders  for  Wallace 
►wn  Greeting  Cards  from  friends  and  neigh- 
in  your  spare  time.  An  easy,  dignified 
/  to  earn  money  of  your  own.  INo  experience 

nvestment  necessary, 

tRCANIZATlONS     sell     Wallace     Brown 

ds  to  add  cash  to  their  treasury  funds. 

Coupon  for  Samples.  Send  No  Money. 
» 

1LACE   BROWN,    INC. 

Fifth  Ave.,  Dept.  J-9,  New  York  10,  N.  Y. 
m  interested  in  earning  money  with  Wallace 
wn  Greeting  Cards.  Please  send  me  on  approval 
ample  box  of  your  1948  "Feature"  21-Card 
stmas  Assortment,  and  send  me  free  samples  of 
r  personal,  name-imprinted  Christmas  Cards. 


me  .... 
dress.. 


..State.. 


ILLACE  BROWN,  INC 


22S  filth  hi.  Depl.  J-9 
New  York  10,  N.T. 


you  want.  It'll  finish  out  my  week.  Got  the 
time,  I  might's  well  have  the  money." 

The  words  bounced  on  silence. 

"Oh,  forgive  me,"  cried  Willie.  "Aunt 
Ethel,  may  I  present  Mrs.  Hall?" 

Ada  said,  "How  do?"  She  started  for  the 
kitchen.  As  she  came  to  the  alcove  she  quite 
mechanically  began  to  gather  up  the  dirty 
dishes.  Ethel's  brows  climbed  on  her  pink 
powder- frosted  brow. 

"Mrs.  Hall  has  been  cooking  for  us  all  sum- 
mer," said  Willie.  / 

"Mrs.  Hall  is  going  to  be  my  mother-in- 
law,"  said  Jan  merrily.  "Something's  hap- 
pened," she  cried  to  Ada.  "I've  got  the  per- 
fect solution.  You  did  mean  it,  didn't  you?" 

"Ayah,"  said  Ada.  "I  meant  it,  Jan." 

"Pete,  Pete,  listen."  Jan  ran  back,  to 
crouch  before  him  as  Willie  had  done.  "Give 
me  this  farm." 

"What?  What's  that,  honey?" 

"You  could,  couldn't  you?  It  belongs  to 
you?  You  said  it  wouldn't  bring  much.  In- 
stead of  tuition — Pete,  please!" 

"What  are  you  talking  about  ?  "said  Willie. 

"I'm  not  going  back  to  school,"  said  Jan. 
"  I  hate  it.  Now  I  don't  even  have  to  fight 
about  it.  Mrs.  Hall's  got  a  job,  a  factory  job, 
in  Stratford.  And  I  could  too.  I'm  young  and 
healthy  and  I  know  they'd  take  me.  And  we 
could  live  here.  Don't  you  see?" 

"Who  can?"  said  Willie. 

"Mrs.  Hall  and  me!  Willie,  she's  lost  her 
house.  She'd  have  to  take  a  room,  if  she  could 
find  one,  and  it's  almost  impossible.  And  I 
asked  her,  if  I  went,  too,  if  she'd  look  after  me. 
She  promised  Cy,  so  she  said  she  would. 
We'll  make  oodles  of  money,  the  two  of  us, 
and  we  can  use  the  station  wagon — can't  we, 
Pete?  And  we'd  be  just  fine!" 


He    who    gives    when  he  is  asked 
has  waited  too  long.  BLAKE. 


"  What,"  said  Ethel  in  a  polite  little  scream, 
"is  the  child  thinking  of!" 

"And  besides,"  cried  Jan  as  if  this  would 
make  them  all  see  the  light  at  once,  "it's  a 
place  for  Cy  to  come  home!" 

Pete  stirred.  "Honey,  you're  welcome  to 
anything  I've  got  left  in  the  world,  but " 

Ada  said  quietly,  "  If  you  wouldn't  feel  right 
about  Jan  living  with  me,  Mr.  Peterson,  I 
wish  you'd  say  so." 

"Why,  I  think  I  would,  Mrs.  Hall,"  said 
Pete  as  if  it  surprised  him.  "  I  think  she'd  be 
fine  with  you.   It's 

"There!"  cried  Jan. 

"Not  so  fast,"  said  Willie.  "Not  quite  so 
fast.  Please."  Her  green  eyes  took  in  that 
mottled  red  on  Ethel's  cheeks.  "Sit  still,  Ethel 
dear,  and  let's  us  get  to  the  bottom  of  this 
young  and  fairly  wild  idea.  Suppose  you  sit 
down,  Mrs.  Hall.  Now,  in  the  first  place,  Jan, 
your  education " 

"I'm  going  to  marry  Cy,"  said  Jan 
promptly  and  boldly.  "  I  need  a  different  kind 
of  education." 

Ethel  said,  "Mercy!" 

Pete  said,  "Oh,  honey." 

But  Willie  said  coolly,  "Yes,  I  think  you 
could  learn  some  things  you  need  to  know. 
Suppose,  under  these  circumstances,  you  do 
try  earning  your  living,  in  a  factory.  That's 
one  way  to  knock  the  glamour  out  of  it.  Now 
tell  me,  how  are  you  going  to  manage  a  full- 
time  job,  fifteen  miles  away,  and  live  here?" 

"Oh,  we  can  shop  on  the  way  home  and 
there'd  only  be  breakfast  and  dinner.  My 
goodness,  we  can  make  the  beds  and  that  stuff 
before  we  leave."  Jan  had  dreamed  it  in- 
stantly in  all  detail. 

"Do  you  think  it's  feasible,  Mrs.  Hall?" 

"Get  up  at  six,  you  can  do  a  lot,"  Ada  said 
rather  stubbornly. 

"  You  can  collapse,  too,"  Willie  murmured. 
She  chewed  her  lip.  "However,  if,  for  instance, 
Mrs.  Hall  would  be  willing  to  stay  on  here 
and  keep  the  house  and  if  you  could  get  an- 
other girl  to  go  in  with  you — then " 

"Forty-six-fifty  a  week,  while  I'm  learn- 
ing," said  Ada  briefly. 

"I  beg  your  pardon,"  said  Willie  with  re- 
spect. "  But  look  here,  unless  the  two  of  you 
could  hire  someone " 


That  is  an  important  fact  for  you  to 
remember  when  you  market  —  be- 
cause it  has  been  conclusively  proved 
that  fresh  vegetables  lose  health-giv- 
ing vitamins  at  an  alarming  rate 
while  in  the  store  —  unless  they  are 
constantly  protected  with  ice. 

Here  are  some  of  the  startling 
losses  disclosed  by  extensive  research 
by  the  Biochemistry  Departments  of 
16  leading  universities :  Spinach  loses 


nearly  half  its  essential  Vitamin  C  in 
8  hours  unless  iced— lettuce  22  per 
cent!  Fresh  asparagus  loses  19  per 
cent  in  only  6  hours! 

Don't  waste  good  money  on  wilted, 
dried-out,  vitamin-starved  vege- 
tables. Don't  risk  family  health.  Buy 
only  where  produce  is  bedded  in  pure, 
sparkling  crushed  ice  to  keep  it  really 
garden-fresh  and  vitamin-rich— crisp, 
delicious  and  fully  nutritious. 


NATIONAL    A 
Dept.  BS, 


SSOCIATION    OF    ICE    INDUSTRIES 

1706  L  Slreet,  N.  W.,  Washington  6,  D.  C. 


mm 


JUST  A  FEW  CENTS  WORTHof 
pure  crushed  ice  gives  your 
table  that  luxury  look. ..glam- 
orizes salads,  seafoods,  fruit 
juices  and  fruit  cocktails. 
Call  your  local  Ice  Company. 


THE  MODERN  ICE  REFRIGERATOR 

is  air-conditioned—  it  gives 
foods  complete  scientific 
protection.  Economical  to 
buy  and  use.  Get  all  the  facts 
from  your  local  Ice  Company. 


fl%£Ef   MAIL  A  POSTCARD 

today  to  the  above  address 
for  your  free  copy  of  "How  to 
Get  More  l"i  Youi  Money 
When  You  Market"- lull  of 
helpful,  money-saving  hints. 
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For  hair  that's  dreamy-soft,  like  moonlight  .  .  . 
shining,   like   bright  star-light  .   .   .   use   Fitch   Creme 
Shampoo.  Made  with  PURIFIED  LANOLIN— to 
soften,  and  the  FINEST  OLIVE  OIL— for  sparkling 
highlights.    A    small   dab   of   Fitch    Creme   Shampoo 
whips  into  heaps  of  lather  that  rinses  out  with  a 
swish  of  plain  water.  After  shampooing,  your 
hair  glistens  as  though   it  had   been   brushed — and 
brushed  —  and  brushed  .  .  .  your  hair  is  wonder- 
fully-soft, and  a  joy  to  arrange. 
Use  Fitch  Creme  Shampoo  regularly  — 


for  softer,  shinier  hair. 
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SOMETHING   NEW  AND  SENSATIONAL  IN 


Art  TiWmtiilMMMk 


MAKE 


1  Gorgeous  Satin&Velour  Designs 


FAST 


to  1U0%  profit 


id  Vel, 
>ffored.  Amnzinijr  V 
1st !    Gorgeous  Onris 
me.  60  for  SI  up 
Imprinlitl  Stab 

nplea  on  Approval. 


Pays 


PURO  CO..  2801  Locust.  Dept.  813  -L,  St.  Louis.  Mo. 


wmmimm 


lake. 


i  ily.hvlu-iv.-f'r,Mti<,iis  I  Smart  I  Distinctive!  21  Fuld- 
.  Sells  SI.  •'(  HKIS1MAS  SPRUCES"— 16  LINED 
ENVELOPES,  Glitter,  Deluxe  Suede,  Carolers,  Religious.  Gift 
Wraps,  Informals.  4  Imprint  Deals.  SI  .25  to  $2.50.  KromeKotes.  Per- 
sonal Line.  21  Aas't  on  approval.  FREE  SAMPLES  imprint  lines. 
No  investment.  Start  today. 

SUNSHINE  ART  STUDIOS,  115  Fulton,  Dept.  LE-9,  New  York  8,  N.  Y. 


If  YOUwant  to  enjoy  that  SUIfl  Tffll  SIZE  feeling 


The  Adjustable 

"SLIM-MODE" 


LIFTS  AND 
FLATTENS  YOUR 
BULGING  TUMMY 

M.I  M  Ml  mi  ii  i  abullt- 
iii  front  I  panel     Id- 
just  the  laci    toyoun  •    a 
»i  ■   rt,     r'oui 
ti  linto   hape, 

feel  truly  comforl  ibli . 
NATURALLY 
CONTROLLED 
S-T-R-E-T-C-H         ^ 

SLIM-MODEismadeof    J 
two-way    S-t-r-e-t-c-li    T 
wondercli.tlr    il    tret  I" 
as    yi  iu    breathe,    bend, 

stoop,  after  meal  ,  etc, 
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HEALTH   SUPPORTER 
GIRDLE 


FYTRAI  "'Ma8ic"pias- 

LA  I  Hn.  tic  Laces.  For 
your  added  comfort 
you  get  a  pair  of  Plas- 
tic laces  that  stretch 
gently  as  needed.  Try 
them  in  SLIM -MODE 
instead  of  regular 
laces.  See  which  you 
prefer. 


HEALTHFUL,  ENJOYABLE  FIGURE 
CONTROL  —  ALL  DAY  LONG! 

You  can  wear  SLIM-MODE  all  day  long.  Will  not  bind 
or  make  vun  feel  constricted.  That's  because  the  t- 

t-c-h    cloth    plus   the   front-laced    panel    brin 
perfect  personalized  fit.  The  design  of  SLIM-MODE  is 

on  scientific  facts  of  healthful  figure  control.  Made 
by  experts  of  quality  materials.  Comes  with  detachable 
crotch  of  rayon  satin  material,  also  4  detachable  garters. 
(Remove  garters  when  not  wearing  stockings.)  Color: 
Nude.  All  sizes.  Only  (3.98  in  regular  sizes.  Sent  on  Free 
Trial.  Give  measurements  asked  for  in  coupor 


$Q98 


Does  a  bulging  tummy  make 
you  look  years  older  than  you 
really  are?  Are  ordinary  girdles 
uncomfortable  to  wear  .  .  .  do 
they  fail  to  flatten  out  your 
abdomen  the  way  you  want? 
Then  here  at  last  is  the  answer 
to  your  problem !  SLIM- 
MODE,  the  wonderful  new 
adjustable  health  supporter  gir- 
dle is  scientifically  constructed 
to  help  you  look  and  feel  like  a 
"Slim  Sixteen". 

So  why  go  on  day  after  day 
with  a  tired  back  that  needs 
posture  support  to  bring  relief  ? 
Why  look  droopy  and  beyond 
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"Who?"  said  Ada. 

"Ah,"  said  Willie,"  "who?  I  think,  Jan, 
you'd  better  forget  it,  although  it  would  have 
been  an  experience  for  you.  Better  take  Aunt 
Ethel  up  on  her  very  kind  offer." 

"No,  mother!  I  couldn't  stand  it ! " 

Behind  Willie,  Ethel  began  to  struggle  up. 
Willie  said,  not  turning  her  head,  "If  Ethel 
wasn't  the  saint  she  is,  she'd  have  slapped 
your  face  long  ago."  Ethel,  wearing  a  sudden 
halo,  sank  back  again.  "Now,  Jan,  come, 
think  it  out.  There's  no  heat  to  speak  of. 
There's  winter " 

"Mrs.  Hall  never  had  central  heating  and 
she's  lived  a  long  time." 

"Might  bring  up  my  parlor  stove,"  said 
Ada  calmly. 

Pete  said  suddenly,  blinking  as  if  he  were 

awakening,  "What  are  we  talking No, 

no,  honey.  Too  risky.  Fires  have  to  be  tended. 
You  can't  manage." 

"Maybe  we'll  have  to  manage,"  said  Jan 
softly.  Her  hand  flicked  a  little  gesture  at 
Ethel's  flushed  and  outraged  silence. 

Pete  swung  out  of  his  chair.  He  was 
alarmed.  "Why,  Aunt  Ethel  understands.  It 
was  an  impulse,  but  you  hadn't  thought  it 
through.  Aunt  Ethel's  not  petty,  you  know. 
Never  worry  about  that." 

Ethel's  mean  little  eyes  slid  around. 

"  I  wonder,"  said  Willie.  She  had  her  arms 
folded,  head  turned,  chin  on  her  shoulder. 

"What,  Willie?  What?"  Jan  brought  her 
own  hands  together  in  hope. 

"Have  you  any  indigent  female  relative  up 
your  sleeve,"  said  Willie  with  her  eyes  on 
Ada,  "who'll come  and  do  the  dirty  work  for 
a  roof  over  her  head?" 

"Know  what  you  mean,"  said  Ada,  nod- 
ding. "Like  Cousin  Ella." 

"That's  the  stuff!"  said  Willie.  "Now, 
where  is  Cousin  Ella?" 

"  Was  in  the  Army,"  said  Ada.  "She's  not 
what  she  used  to  be." 

Willie  bit  her  lips  and  made  deep  dimples 
in  her  cheeks.  Her  green  eyes  were  dancing. 

"Isn't  there  somebody?"  Jan  begged,  but 
Ada  shook  her  head.  "Can't  we  advertise, 
then?  There  must  be  somebody,  somewhere 
in  the  world — somebody  like  that!" 

Willie  unwound  her  arms.  "Well" — her 
eyes  slipped  over  Ethel,  that  puffed  pigeon 
with  the  tight  pink  mouth,  over  Pete's  bent 
shoulders,  around  the  room,  the  mess — "as 
a  matter  of  fact,  there  is.  There's  me." 

"Willie,  you  can't  keep  house!" 

"How  do  I  know?"  said  Willie  flippantly. 
"I've  never  tried." 

"Do  I  understand "  said  Ethel,  her 

voice  curdling  in  her  throat. 

"Willie,  honestly."  Jan  was  wailing.  "Not 
you!" 

"  For  a  roof  over  my  head?  Oh,  don't  you 
think  so?"  Willie  looked  wicked.  "Now,  let 
us  be  frank.  We've  lost  our  dough.  Pete  gives 
up.  He  can't  support  us.  You're  going  to 
work,  but  you  need  a  housekeeper.  /  need  a 
roof." 

"Am  I  a  phantom?"  cried  Ethel,  beating 
her  satin  breast. 

"Ethel,  dear,  if  you  only  were!"  purred 
Willie.  "But,  frankly,  if  I  had  to  inhabit  your 
third  floor,  tiptoe,  the  way  you'd  have  it,  I 
should  go  mad.  Since  we  are  all  going  mad, 
anyhow,  I'd  rather  do  it  in  a  freer  way." 

"Willie,"  said  Jan  breathlessly,  "you  might 
get  a  job  in  Stratford." 

"Me,  on  an  assembly  line?"  Willie  bared 
her  teeth.  "I  may  be  crazy,  but  not  that 
crazy.  No,  I  want  this  job."  She  swung  on 
Ada.  "How  about  it?" 

"Sorry  to  hear  you  folks  had  trouble,"  said 
Ada  nervously.  "But  this  wasn't  any  part  of 
the  bargain,  Jan,  and  I  dunno " 

"Let  me  point  out  to  you,  Ada  Hall,"  said 
Willie,  "I'll  be  far  less  in  your  hair  than  you've 
been  in  mine.  You'll  be  out  of  here  all  day. 
Now  listen.  With  no  nonsense  about  sisterly 
love,  I'll  guarantee  to  feed  you,  keep  the  home 
fires  burning,  and  put  out  your  slippers  every 
night.  Speak  up,  now.  Or  will  you  turn  me 
out  into  the  storm?" 

"Oh,  Willie"— Jan  melted— "if  you  really 
want  to." 

Ada  folded  and  unfolded  her  long  lips.  "This 
is  share  and  share  alike  on  the  expenses,  Jan 
and  me,"  she  said  dourly. 
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"And  on  the  authority,"  said  Willie  quickly. 
"I  realize  that." 

"  Well,  I  guess This  here's  your  place. 

We'll  see  stranger  things  before  we  die,"  said 
Ada  rather  helplessly. 

"Oh!  Oh!"  Jan  pirouetted. 

But  Ethel  was  up  now.  She  was  moving 
toward  the  door.  "Come  along,  Peter."  she 
said.  "  It  seems  we  made  our  generous  plans 
for  nothing." 

"Wait,"  said  Pete.  "Where  am  I  going?" 
He  looked  utterly  dazed. 

"You  are  going  with  me,"  his  aunt  said. 

"There  are  things  to  be  settled." 

"Which  are  settled,"  flounced  Ethel. 

"No,  wait.  I'm  not  going  with  you,  Aunt 
Ethel."  He  ran  his  hands  through  his  hair. 
"Wait  a  minute.  I  can  get  a  job  for  myself. 
For  myself,  it's  a  cinch !  What  do  J  care  what 
I  door  for  how  much?  I  can  do  anything.  I 
can  live.  It  was  the " 

"Burden?"  said  Willie. 

"Willie,  are  you  going  to  do  this?  Am 
I " 

"Released,"  she  said.  Her  eyes  were  cold. 
"I've  left  your  bed  and  board,  if  that's  what 
you're  asking.  You  are  not  responsible  for 
any  debts  but  your  own." 

"  I  am  leaving,"  gasped  Aunt  Ethel,  "and 
I  shall  not  come  again."  Ethel  was  fading 
out  the  door.  Pete  stumbled  after  her,  pro- 
testing, explaining. 

There  was  silence  in  the  room. 

"So,"  said  Willie.  She  kicked  the  ball  of 
brown  paper  lightly.  Ada  Hall,  quite  mechan- 
ically, began  to  move,  to  bend  to  pick  it  up. 
But  suddenly  she  stiffened  her  back.  She 
straightened.  She  looked  at  Willie  Peterson 
with  her  calm  blue  eyes.  Willie  looked  back 


A  We  regard  the  man  who  holds 
^  aloof  from  puhlic  duties  not  as 
"quiet"  hut  as  useless.  — PERICLES. 


and  her  face  was  convulsed  for  a  moment 
with  a  flash  of  rueful  mirth.  Then  Willie 
bent  down  and  picked  the  paper  off  the 
floor. 

"Well,"  said  Ada  dryly,  "for  Jan's  sake 
and  all,  we'll  make  a  stab  at  it." 

"Ayah,"  said  Willie. 

But  Jan,  hand  at  her  throat,  turned  from 
the  window. "  Willie,  think — quick,"  she  whis- 
pered. "There  goes  a  whole  kind  of  life,  man- 
icures and  teas.  Willie,  you  won't  like  this! 
You  can  stop  her.  Go  out  and  grovel  and 
weep  and  you  can  have  it  back.  Dishes  and 
brooms !  That's  not  for  you,  Willie.  You  can't 
stand  it.  Don't  be  a  fool!" 

"I'll  thank  you  to  shut  up,"  said  Willie. 

"All  right.  Listen,"  Jan  said  loudly.  "I 
won't  have  any  dropping  the  work  on  Mrs. 
Hall.  I  mean  it,  Willie.  If  you  think  you  can 
just  live  here — mother,  you  can't.  So  if  you 
don't  intend  to  keep  your  bargain,  you'd  bet- 
ter back  out,  fast.  This  is  my  farm  now.  And 
I'm  on  Cy's  side,  mother.  I'm  in  the  world 
you  said  I  couldn't  live  in.  Hurry  up,  she's 
going !  Neil's  backing  the  car." 

"Small  fry,"  said  Willie  gently,  "I've  been 
in  this  vale  of  tears  twenty  years  before  you 
were  born,  and  I've  been  through  more  in  my 
day  than  you  ever  heard  of.  I  will  not  go  and 
be  Ethel's  tame  cat,  and  you  can  shut  your 
trap.  If  I  don't  like  it  here,  I  can  lump  it  or 
leave  it,  but  not  now.  And  furthermore,  you 
can  give  me  your  respect,  please.  You  don't 
know  the  servant  problem,  sweetheart!" 
Willie  was  rolling,  her  hands  were  flying. 
"  You  don't  understand !  /  am  the  high  cock- 
alorum that  rules  the  roost  and  cracks  the 
whip!  /,"  cried  Willie  with  a  flourish,  "am 
the  cook!" 

She  went  over  and  closed  the  trunk  with 
one  fierce  heave.  She  swooped  on  the  chairs 
and  gathered  up  armfuls.  The  farmhouse 
stopped  dissolving.  Abruptly,  it  changed  di- 
rection. It  solidified.  The  roof  settled  firmly 
down.  Willie  flashed  around. 

Pete  stood  in  the  door.  "I'm  sorry  about 
Reno,"  he  said  painfully.  "Maybe,  later " 

"Don't  give  it  a  thought,"  trilled  Willie. 
"After  all,  if  our  hearts  are  pure,  we  can  be 
divorced  in  the  sight  of  God ! "  She  seemed 
(Continued  on  Page  183) 
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(Continued  from  Page  181) 
Itf  )w  the  clothing  into  the  bedroom.  Then 
Jet  is  in  the  kitchen.  Ada  went  after  and 
|i<fc  mingled  and  then  Willie's  rose.  "Fur- 
«etore,"  she  was  declaiming,  "to  get  a 
ga  n  this  kitchen  is  a  rat  race.  The  dishes 
1 1  Jghly  one  half  a  mile  from  the  sink.  So 
i| ;  is  you  were  doing  the  trotting,  I  held 
eace.  But  henceforward,  sister,  the 
n's  mine." 

's  face  broke  into  horrified  mirth.  She 
:d  her  hands  over  her  mouth  and  stared 
father. 

ad  help  us,"  he  murmured.  But  he  felt 
ble  of  laughter  coming  up  to  his  throat, 
lought,  I've  said  I'm  sorry  too  many 
already.  I  will  not  say  it  again. 
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;re  was  no  snow  on  the  main  highways, 
le  side  road,  where  he  turned  off,  was 
y  and  Roger  took  it  carefully.  It  was  a 
day.  The  sky  was  clouded.  The  whole 
was  black  and  white,  except  for  the 
2r  accents  of  the  evergreens.  Roger  re- 
id  himself  of  an  icy  spot  on  the  inside 
curve  at  the  base  of  the  hill.    How 
winter  Sundays  had  he  driven  this 
Too  many,  he  thought. 
t  he  was  in  a  fever  of  impatience  to  get 
For  last  week  there'd  been  heavy 
and  he  hadn't  attempted  to  make  it. 
w  there  would  be  two  weeks'  worth  of 
His  curiosity  was  beginning  to  turn  in 
;elf  and  wonder  what  powerful  fascina- 
Ipflrew  him  here.  Of  course  he  could  dine 
week  on  tales  about  Willie  now.  And 
was  going  to  be  interesting,  especially 

ig.  For  he  had  a  titbit  himself, 
took  the  last  corner  and  started  gin- 
jrlup  the  long  hill.  The  farmhouse  looked 
ju  in  a  cap  of  snow.  A  feather  of  smoke  was 
from  one  fat  chimney  against  the  gray 

(fflger  grinned  happily  to  himself.  But 
iJ  he  drew  up  on  the  frozen  shoulder  of 
Wc-ad,  and  he  saw  that  the  door  of  the 

.tlwas  open  and  the  station  wagon  gone, 

k  tperienced  a  twinge  of  disappointment 

Wgenuinely  alarmed  him. 

1  e  big  room  was  changed.  Not  only  be- 
v  the  picture  in  the  window  was  muted 
dor  and  the  oak  was  bare.  The  picture, 
»t ,  was  obscured  by  thin  white  glass  cur- 
ii ,  all  across,  that  made  a  barrier  against 
eold  distances.  Besides,  Ada's  fat  iron 
>a  stove  with  isinglass  panes  was  glowing 
e  corner  and  there  was  a  warm  wool 
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carpet,  rescued  from  the  town  apartment,  on 
the  floor.  In  the  center  of  the  room  stood  the 
dining  table  from  town,  delicate  mahogany, 
meant  for  formality.  It  was  covered  with 
coarse  blue-and-white  stuff,  and  in  the  very 
center  stood  a  tumbler  full  of  teaspoons,  New 
England  style.  There  were  on  it,  besides, 
three  plates,  three  cups,  three  forks,  all  licked 
clean.  But  these  dishes  had  not  yet  been 
washed. 

Shelves  near  the  fireplace,  which  used  to 
hold  a  very  few  subtly  placed  pieces  of  pot- 
tery, were  now  crammed  to  overflowing  with 
books  and  papers.  The  bar  was  bare,  except 
for  salt  and  pepper  shakers.  Logs  were 
stacked  near  the  hearth,  on  a  mat  of  old 
newspapers,  not  a  foot  from  the  damask  of 
the  town  bred  sofa.  An  old  Morris  chair, 
in  yellow  oak  and  faded  red  velvet,  wildly 
incongruous  with  everything  else  in  the 
room,  took  a  place  of  honor. 

In  an  old  blue  sweater  and  skirt,  her  hair 
tied  with  a  blue  ribbon,  Jan  was  sitting  cross- 
legged  on  the  floor  near  the  stove.  She  had  a 
pad  of  paper  and  a  pen  in  her  hands,  but  she 
wasn't  writing  much  down. 

Ada,  in  her  husband's  Morris  chair,  was 
mending,  but  her  mind  wasn't  on  it.  She  kept 
darting  nervous  glances  at  the  table.  Fi- 
nally she  put  her  work  aside,  she  got  to  her 
feet,  she  moved  almost  furtively. 

"Ah,  ah!"  said  Jan.  "Better  not!" 

"Where  is  she?"  said  Ada  in  exasperated 
tones. 

"She's  got  some  complicated  deal.  It 
probably  takes  a  lot  of  talking." 

Ada  sniffed.  "  I'm  just  going  to  pick  them 
up,"  she  said  defiantly. 

"You'll  catch  it,  if  you  do." 

"Weekdays,  I  don't  mind,"  said  Ada,  "but 

come  Sunday,  Jan,  I Them  dishes  are 

the  worst.  I  wish  she'd  let  me  wash  the 
dishes.  There's  only  the  six.  That's  what 
she's  cut  us  down  to." 

Jan  said,  "You  didn't  hear  her  last  night. 
She  said  now  that  we  use  only  six  dishes  per 
meal,  we  have  enough  to  last  a  whole  week. 
She  said  maybe  if  she  had  only  one  day  for 
washing  dishes,  it  would  be  better  for  the 
dishes.  She  said  if  you  wash  them  every  day 
you  tend  to  use  the  same  ones  over  and  over. 
She  said  it  was  the  same  principle  as  cross- 
switching  your  tires." 

"  I  can't,"  said  Ada,  "stand  no  more  of  her 
days.  Never  cooks  but  Saturday  and  Mon- 
day. Never  cleans  but  Wednesday." 

"Honestly,  Ada,  you'd  save  wear  and  tear 
on  yourself  if  you'd  stop  worrying  about  how 
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'/'//   say    I  found    buried    treasure    in    the 
attic!  A   bunch  of  dad's  old  report  cards'." 


Help! 


Looking  for  a  color  scheme?  You'll  find  countless  new  suggestions  in  the 
FREE  24-page  Color-Idea  Book  by  Clara  Dudley,  Alexander  Smith's  decorat- 
ing consultant.  It  helps  you  plan  color  schemes  for  every  room.  Shows  you 
how  to  start  with  your  rug  and  "do  over"  at  low  cost.  Beautifully  illustrated 
in  color.  Write  Clara  Dudley,  Dept.  LH-1,  285  Fifth  Ave.,  New  York  16. 
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Latest  youthful  styles  for  Mothers-to-Be  to  conceal  &  WflMOL 
flatter.  Round-the-clock  wear — dollar  wise  prices.    Also  jfjij 
maternity  girdles,  lingerie  I      rALL. 

MATERNITY  MART,  2463  Creston  Av.,  N.  Y.  58,  N.Y.  I   STYLES  I 
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'sell  CHRISTMAS  CARDS 

Fast  sales  bring  yon  big  daily  earnings. 
Show  EMBOSSED  Name-Imprinted 

Personal  Christmas  Cards.  Miracle  selling 
values  at  50  for  $1  pay  you  Big  Profits. 
Alsosuperb21-Card  "Feature"  Christmas 
Box,  30  other  Christmas  60c  to  $1.00  sellers. 
Everyday  Cards  and  Stationery  bring  you  added 
cash.  Send  for  "Feature"  Assortment  on 
approval  and  FREE  Personals.  Write  todayl 
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ELM  I  R  A,    N.  Y. 
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It's  time  to  turn  to  Ostermoor  for  glorious, 
buoyant,  relaxing  comfort.  Spine  soothing  rest- 
all  night  long... Full  Innerspring  construction. 


AMERICA'S    QUALITY   MATTRESS    FOR    NEARLY    100    YEARS 
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IMPERIAL 
WALLPAPERS 


LOOK    FOR   THIS   SILVER   LABEL 

It  means  the  wallpaper  with  the 

three-year  guarantee  and  full  value  to 

you  in  every  price  range. 
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\\J\Uj\XJ   new  beauty  in  your  home 

See  rooms  transformed  into  a  loveliness  you'd  hardly  think  possible.  Such  is  the 
magic  of  Imperial  Washable  Wallpapers,  \ml  each  is  "Color-Locked"— guaranteed 
for  thn-c  years  to  withstand  room  exposure  v\  ithout  fading  and  to  clean  satisfactorily 
in  accordance  with  instructions  in  every  roll.  Fair  price-.,  established  by  Imperial,  are 
plainly  -Ih>\\  ii  on  all  papers  in  sample  hooks. 
Look  for  the  silver  label  that  says  the  finest  in 
wallpaper. 


.■in  schemes  .  .  .  rules  for  color  .  .  .  and  inspiring 
in  use  wallpaper  .  .  .  send  ZS4  for  Jean  Mel  ain's 
Harmonizer."  Imperial  Paper  and  Color  Corpo- 
Departmeut  I.  ;>i,  Glens  Palls,  N.Y. 
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she  does  it.  It's  unorthodox,  but  we  eat. 
Don't  we?" 

"Then  she  sits"and  reads!"  exploded  Ada. 

"Because  she's  studying."  said  Jan  pa- 
tiently. "She  works  hard  when  she  does 
work.    It's  just  different.  Ada." 

Ada  sniffed.  This  type  of  sniff  Jan  took, 
quite  peacefully,  for  an  affectionate  sound. 
She  doodled  on  the  margin  of  her  paper. 

"I'm  agoing  to  grab  the  chance  while  she's 
out  and  wash  my  stockings,"  said  Ada.  "  You 
got  any?" 

"One  pair."  said  Jan  without  protest.  She 
dreamed,  gazing  at  the  little  orange  panes  of 
the  stove.  She  heard  the  car.  "  Hiya.  Roger," 
she  called  over  her  shoulder,  letting  him  open 
the  door  for  himself.  "You're  getting  to  be  a 
Sunday  institution,  just  like  the  funny  pa- 
pers." 

"Say.  thanks."  he  drawled.  "Fact  is.  I've 
got  a  chore  in  the  valley."  He  took  off  his 
overcoat.  "How  are  you,  babv?  Where's 
Willie?" 

"Out.  Schemes,  she's  got." 

"  What?  "  said  Roger  eagerly.  "  What's  she 
up  to  now?  Never  mind,  don't  tell  me.  She'll 
be  back,  won't  she?" 

"Oh.  sure.  Pretty  soon." 

"Sure  is  cozy  in  here,  in  a  mad  kind  of 
way."  said  Roger,  looking  around  him. 
"Where's  Ada?" 

Jan  told  him  with  a  motion  of  her  head. 

"What  do  you  hear  from  Cy?" 

"Not  much,"  she  said  sadly. 

"Aw.  poor  kid.  But  mail's  a  funny  thing, 
you  know.  Probably  someday  you'll  get  a 
whole  pack  of  stuff,  all  at  one  time.  How's 
the  job?" 

"All  right.  I  like  it.  I  really  do.  It's  only 
on  Sundays  I  have  time  to  get  a  little  droopy." 

"Honey,  you  droop  all  ^^^^^^^^ 
you  want,"  he  said  sym- 
pathetically. "Tell  me. 
what  did  I  miss?  What's 
been  going  on  this  week. 
h'm?" 

Jan  sighed.    "Oh,  now        MMMMI 
it's  biodynamics,"  she  told 
him. "  Willie  says  she's  going  to  raise  food  for 
the  whole  year  by  planting  it  on  the  sides  of 
little  hills." 

"What?" 

"I  dunno.  You  take  an  acre  and  you 
corrugate  it.  So  you  have  twice  as  much 
area." 

"Why  doesn't  she  just  take  two  acres?" 

"Because  then  you'd  have  to  walk  twice 
as  far  with  a  hoe  and  stuff." 

"Uh-hith!"  crowed  Roger. 

"She's  got  Ada's  hair  standing  on  end  as 
usual.  Ada  says  it's  agin  nature.  Willie  says 
it's  not  at  all.  It's  agin  Ada's  ancestral  preju- 
dices. Ada  thinks  you  ought  to  suffer.  And 
Willie  doesn't  see  why,  if  you  can  figure  out 
how  not  to." 

"They  conflict,"  said  Roger  happily. 
"You  don't  take  sides,  do  you?" 

"I  keep  the  peace,"  said  Jan.  "But  I  favor 
Ada's  way.  I  try.  I  work  as  hard  as  I  can." 
Her  face  was  smooth  and  serious. 

"And  think  all  the  time  about  your  boy," 
said  Roger  tenderly.  He  thought,  She's  got 
herself  right  where  sin  /cauls  herself.  "Well, 
I  tend  to  be  pro- Willie,  y'know." 

"Yes,  I  know,"  said  Jan. 

He  saw  that  she  did  know.  She  was  ahead 
of  him.  They  heard  Willie  coming. 

"Ah!"  said  Roger,  without  meaning  to. 

Willie  bounced  in  at  the  front  door.  She 
was  wearing  heavy  woof  pants,  a  plaid  wool 
shirt,  a  disreputable  mackintosh  of  a  different 
and  clashing  plaid.  Her  hair  was  tied  up  in  a 
bandanna.  She  let  the  mackintosh  fall  on  the 
floor.  She  stripped  off  the  bandanna  and 
heaved  at  her  hair  with  both  hands.  "Boy, 
howdy,  did  I  do  a  deal!"  she  chortled. 
"Don't  anyone  speak!  Lemme  write  it 
down  before  I  forget!"  She  rummaged  on 
the  shelves,  fishing  out  paper  and  pencil  and 
some  large  notebooks.  She  plopped  all  this 
on  the  table  and  sat  down  before  it. 

Roger  came  drifting  to  a  spot  behind  her. 
"What  goes.  Willie?"  he  murmured. 

"Milton  Conrad,"  said  Willie  in  precise 
tones,  making  notes  as  she  spoke,  "gives 
Elijah  Gray  the  use  of  his  tractor  plow.  So 
Lije  plows  his  own  fields  and  an  acre  for  me." 


You  can't  build  up  a  repu- 
tation on  \<hat  >  on  are  jio- 
to  do.  —HENRY  FORD. 


"Why?"  said  Roger. 

"Oh.  he  feels  good.  Conrad  would 
him  t,he  tractor  last  '.ear.  but  I 
naturally  Lije  wants  to  do  me  a  fa\ 

"How  did  you  fix  H?" 

"  Well,  old  man  Peabod;. 
days'  labor  in  April." 

"Yeah?" 

"Now.    /  give   Peabody  three  Id 
manure  to  pay  for  the  labor.  Whicll 
from  Laverne  Wilmerding.    Lavernq 
me  four  loads  of  manure  because  I 
so  Conrad  swaps  him  a  tire  he's  got  t] 
for  a  mess  of  poults." 

"What's  them?" 

"Itty-bitty  turkeys,  you  ignoramufl 

"Yeah,  but  Willie " 

"So  I  come  out  with  my  acre  plow 
one  load  of  manure." 

"Listen,  you  got  something  for  nij 
there.  You  can't " 

"I  did  not!  Who  did  all  the  manipdj 
I.'d  like  to  know?" 

"Yeah,  but  you  can't  do  that!" 

W  illie  slapped  the  paper  with  a  flai 
"Take  a  look.  Tell  me  who  gets 
Tell  me  that!"  She  went  to  pick 
mackintosh  and  hang  it  on  a  pure! 
tional  nail  driven  in  the  side 
stuffed  the  bandanna  into  the  sleeve, 
all.  it  took  me  all  day!"  She  move 
the  table.  Her  hands  mechanically  gd 
up  the  six  dishes  and  the  silverwari 
took  them  off  to  the  kitchen. 

Ada,  sloshing  rinsing  water  over  a  1 
socks  and  stockings  in  the  dishpan.  oh 
braced  herself. 

"Nearly  through?"  said  Willie  with 
sweetness.  "I'd  like  to  wash  these." 
^^^^^^^^^  "One  second.' 

^■i^^^BBB       She  began  to  squ 
the    water    betwi 
palms   faster   than 
meant  to. 

Willie  leaned  wii 
■■■■■■■i      gerated    patience 
cupboards.    Th 
pounced.  "Nobody."  she  said  acidly, 
you  to  wash  any  pair  of  socks  for  m^ 

"  I  happened  to  feel  like  it,"  mutten 

"Pity  you  can't  learn  to  control  th( 
pulses,"  jeered  Willie.  "Besides,  they  v 
dirty.  It's  a  mere  superstition  thd 
have  to  wash  cotton  socks  every  day, 
do  wash  your  feet.  Cotton  is  not  comp 
to  silk  or  nylon." 

"No  harm  done,"  said  Ada  loftily, 
furthermore,  I'm  going  to  hang  the 
here." 

"Which  is  stupid."  said  Willie  proi 
"Fifteen  minutes  on  the  line  b; 
stove " 

"I  won't  do  it.   Looks  bad  on  Sum 

"  Better  it  should  look  bad  for  fifteei 
utes  than  flop  around  here  wet  for  t\ 
four  hours." 

"  I'm  going  to  hang  them  out  here,  ji 
same." 

"O.K."  Willie  shrugged.  "You're  the 

"Ayah,"  said  Ada  gloomily. 

Willie  washed  the  six  dishes  in  a  twir 
running  hot  water  on  them  from  tl 
and  scrubbing  them  with  a  soapy  brusl 
put  them  in  a  wire  drainer.  She  dri< 
hands. 

Roger  was  still  poring  over  her  note 
clutched  his  head  when  she  came  back, 
licked,"  he  said. 

"I  told  you.  Where's  my  red  pei 
Willie  fetched  some  more  books  and  j 
and  spread  them  out. 

Roger  got  out  of  the  chair.  "Say, 
come  on.    Ride  down  the  valley  wit 
I've  got  a  chore." 

"Seems  to  me."  said  Willie,  "you1 
an  awful  suspicious  lot  of  chores  in  these 
on  Sundays." 

"I  manipulate,"  he  grinned. 

"You  go,  Jan."  Willie  was  careless. 

Roger  opened  his  mouth  and  clo 
again.  Jan  looked  up  from  her  pad.  " 
I'd  just  as  soon  not." 

"Go  on.    Freeh  air.    Bright  eyes, 
cheeks."  Willie  was  pawing  her  notebi 

"Let  her  alone,  Willie,  if  she  wai 
mope, "growled  Roger.  "You  come." 
(Continued  on  Page  186) 
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Illustrated:  Magee's  EMBASSY,  of  deep,  all-wool  pile,  made 
in  11  plain  colors  keyed  to  the  decorative  trend  of  today. 


SETS  THE  KEYNOTE  FOR  SMART  LIVING 

Your  finest  furniture  . . .  your  most  cherished  heirlooms  ...  all  take  on 

added  beauty  against  the  rich,  lovely  color  and  soft,  luxurious  pile 
of  this  MAGEE  plain  carpet,  EMBASSY.  See  the  handsome  EMBASSY 
and  other  smartly  styled  MAGEE  Wiltons,  Axminsters 
and  Velvets  at  all  fine  dealers.  There  are  beautiful  plain  colors  * 
in  several  price  ranges,  and  handsome  patterned  and  textured  grades, 

to  give  you  a  wide  choice  at  prices  that  suit  your  pockethook. 


MAGEE 


Look  for  the 
Spinning  Wheel  label 


THE  MAGEE  CARPET  COMPANY   •    MILLS:  BLOOMSBURG,  PA. 

M  a  g  e  e    carpets    and    rugs    make   a    house   a    home 
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Pieces  from  the  open-stock  Olde-Salem  Group 


SETTING 


You  walk  right  into  the  pages  of  a  romantic  New  England 
story-book  when  you  step  into  a  room  furnished  with  Olde- 
Salem.  Shining  at  you  from  each  of  these  magnificent  solid 
mahogany  masterpieces  is  the  serene  charm  of  eighteenth 
century  Salem  .  .  .  Yet  every  piece  is  designed  to  meet  your 
needs,  today.  Interiors  are  dust-protected,  drawers  operate 
smoothly  on  center  guides,  and  all  surfaces  are  easy  to  dust, 
easy  to  keep  lastingly  beautiful. 

Plan  to  create  your  own  story-book  room— buy  one  piece 
now,  add  others  later.  Leading  department  and  furniture 
stores  are  showing  open-stock  Olde-Salem.  Look  for  the 
"by  Drexel"  brandmark  —  proof  of  superior  craftsmanship. 


Write  today  for  booklets:  "18th  Century  Tradi- 
tional"—  26 pages  —  70c  in  coin  only:  "Prece- 
dent" —  27 pages  in  full  color  of  Drexel' 8  new 
modern  furniture  25c  in  coin  only.  Address: 
2/2  111,/! man  Road,  Drexel,  N.  C. 
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BftCXEL    •    NOR.TM     CAROLINA 


WORLD'S    LARGEST    MANUFACTURER    OF    QUALITY    8EDR00M    AND    DINING    ROOM    FURNITURE 


(Continued  from  Page  184) 

"Don't  be  ridiculous.  I've  had  my  quota 
of  running  around.  I've  got  to  map  out  my 
planting  chart." 

'Listen,  Willie,  you  did  that  two  weeks 
ago." 

"  I  get  better  and  better  ideas." 

"Turning  into  a  mania,"  he  grumbled. 
"You've  got  the  queerest  look  in  your  eye." 

"Ah,"  said  Willie.  "But  now  I've  got 
manure!"  She  chewed  her  pencil.  "It  makes 
it  all  seem  so  real,  somehow,"  she  said 
dreamilv.  "Roger,  dear— know  what?" 

"What?" 

"  I'm  going  to  make  money !  This  racket" — 
she  pounded  her  notes — "is  a  gold  mine  to- 
day. Food!  Comes  up  out  of  the  ground! 
Astonishing!    I'm  going  to  start  small,  but 

before  I  get  through Go  away.  I've  got 

ideas.  Don't  bother  me." 

"She's  barmy,"  said  Roger  sadly.  "Come 
on,  Jan.   Don't  make  me  go  alone." 

"Is  it  very  cold?  "  said  Jan,  scrambling  up. 

"Bundle  up,  chickabiddy,"  he  told  her. 

When  the  bedroom  door  swung  shut  be- 
hind her,  Roger  felt  his  heart  take  a  sick  leap. 
He  moved  closer  to  the  tousled  bent  dark 
head. 

"  Listen,  Willie,  leave  the  beans  be  a  min- 
ute, please,"  he  pleaded.  "Did  you  know 
Pete's  in  Stratford?" 

"Um-hum,"  she  said,  unsurprised.  "He 
called  up.  He's  coming  over." 

Roger  said  desperately,  "  What's  with  you 
and  Pete?  Tell  me.  Honest,  Willie." 

"I  dunno,"  said  Willie,  taking  off  her 
glasses.  "Why?" 

"Because  if  you  get  around  to  a  legal  di- 
vorce, I " 

"We  couldn't  afford  it,"  she  said  vaguely. 

"We  "  She  looked  back  down  at  the 

catalogues  spread  out  be- 
fore'   her   on    the    table.       tWkWWkWktWkU 
And  then  her  head  bent 
with    sudden    alertness. 
"What!" 

"Yah,    I— I  want  you 
and  me  to  get  hitched,"       ^^^^^^^_ 
said  Roger  awkwardly. 

Willie  tilted  her  head  back  and  stared  up 
at  him.  "  Why?" 

"All  right.  Don't  yell,"  he  said  nervously. 
"I'll  tell  you  why.  Because  you're  the  most 
amusing  woman  I've  ever  known  in  my  life. 
Because  I  can't  keep  away  from  here.  And 
I'm  not  going  to  let  you  go  for  want  of  ask- 
ing." 

"Roger,  I'm   .    .    .   flabbergasted." 

"You've  been  the  grandest  sport  in  the 
world,"  he  stammered.  "Don't  think  I  don't 
know  it.  Your  antics  are  wonderful !  But  I'm 
in  the  dough  now,  Willie,  and  when  you  get 
tired — you're  wonderful,  but  when  you  get 
bored  with  this  stuff,  I'd  be  happy  to  have 
you." 

"Bored?"  she  said.  She  smiled.  "Roger, 
dear."  She  wasn't,  he  made  sure,  mocking. 

"And  don't  you  say  I'm  half  your  age,"  he 
put  in  quickly.  "I'm  only  two  years  younger. 
That's  absolutely  all.  Don't  say  a  word. 
Think — think  it  over.  Give  it  a  chance,  will 
you,  Willie?  "  He  turned  his  back  and  walked 
toward  the  stove. 

He  heard  her  say  softly,  "You've  made  me 
want  to  bawl."  He  swung  around.  But  she 
was  smiling. 

And  Jan  was  ready.  "Ah,"  said  Roger 
quickly,  "got  your  mittens?  Well,  we'll  push 
off  and  be  back  shortly.  So  long." 

Willie  was  staring  thoughtfully  at  the 
stove.  Roger  closed  his  eyes  a  brief  moment, 
as  if  in  prayer.  He  felt  as  if  he'd  jumped 
off  the  high  board  and  hadn't  yet  hit  the 
water.  He  pushed  Jan  ahead  of  him,  out  the 
door. 

"She  went,  eh?"  said  Ada. 

Willie  was  drowned  in  a  sea  of  papers  and 
didn't  answer.  Ada  sat  down  in  the  Morris 
chair  and  picked  up  her  work.  Although  she 
said  no  more,  her  posture,  the  set  of  her 
mouth,  the  very  movement  of  her  eyes 
radiated  disapproval. 

Suddenly  Willie  looked  up  and  slid  her 
spectacles  down  her  nose.  "H'm,"  she  said. 
"What?  Who?  What's  the  matter?" 

Ada's  feet  tapped  the  floor. 


£  The  courteous  learns  his 
^  courtesy  from  the  discour- 
teous. 
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"You  got  no  call  to  spread  your  u| 
feathers,"  Willie  said. 

"Jan's  got  no  call  to  be  running  arc  id 
with  that  Roger  Lane.  Out  here  every 
day." 

"Don't  be  silly!" 

"A  woman's  promised  to  a  man, 
better  keep  her  mind  onto  him." 

"Roger  Lane,"  said  Willie  delibera 
"is    thirty-five    years    old.    And   fi 
more" — she  put  on  an  air  of  great  real 
ableness— "for  the  sake  of  argument, 
pose  Jan  is  fond  of  Roger?  If  we  tell  hei] 
mustn't,  then  it's  going  to  assume  an 
portance  it  might  not  otherwise." 

Ihis  kind  of  reasoning  made  no  dem 
Ada.  "If  she  don't  run  around  with 
how's  she  going  to  find  out  she  likes  hi 

"Uh-huh.  What  you  don't  know  wi 
hurt  you,  eh?"  said  Willie  thoughtfi 
"Oh,  Ada,  discipline's  discipline,  but  in 
out  of  love,  for  instance,  you  fall!" 

"I   dunno's   I   believe  that,"   said 
flatly.  "And  if  it  was  so,  no  use  rum 
around  looking  for  a  banana  peel,  is  the; 

"Let  us,"  said  Willie,  "retire  to  our 
tion  of  armed  neutrality.    What  say?" 

"Ayah,"  said  Ada. 

Willie  doodled  on  the  papers.  " 
here."  She  turned  again  in  the  chair.  " 
do  you  think  I  ought  to  do  about  Roger? 

"Tell  him  to  stay  away." 

"I'm  not  going  to  do  it,"  said  Willie 
mediately.  "I  am  very  fond  of  Roger, 
ask  him  to  stay  for  supper.   I'll  ask  him 
stay  over,  if  he  likes." 

"Where  you  going  to  put  him?" 

"In  the  old  maid's  room,"  defied  Wil 
"Right  out  there  with  all  those  things 
Cy's.    Right  there  in  the  shrine ! " 

"  You're  tempting  Pre 
mkttWBkWkWkWkt      idence,"  said  Ada 

"You  don't  know  wi 

I'm    tempting.  '    Will 

twisted  her  mouth.  "An 

how,"  she  grumbled,  "an 

^—^—^^^       man — any  man  who  war. 

to  hang  around  this  ferns 

paradise,  this  hennery!  I'm  tired  of  cookii 

for  women !  You  don't  inspire  me ! " 

"Wasn't  aiming  to,"  said  Ada. 

Pete  Peterson,  watching  for  the  icy  place 
drove  the  rented  car  carefully  up  the  hill.  r 
parked  it,  got  out  and  took  a  deep  breath 
the  frosty  air.  The  beauty  of  the  winte 
prospect  wrung  a  response  from  his  sense 
even  as  he  went  quickly  along  the  snow 
path  to  the  door. 

Willie  flung  it  open.  "Hiya,  Pete!"  Art 
there  she  was,  after  five  months.  She  was  ui 
kempt,  which  seemed  strange.  And  her  fac 
was  different.  There  were  more  lines.  Then 
was  more  color.  It  looked,  he  thought  wit 
a  shock,  weather-beaten.  Willie  kissed  hirr. 

Pete  took  another  good  hard  look  at  her 
though  he  could  read  nothing  in  the  friendl 
green  eyes.  "You  look  in  the  pink.  Some 
thing  agrees  with  you."  He  blinked  at  tfo 
room.  "Hello,  there,  Mrs.  Hall.  You're  look 
ing  well  too." 

"I'm  feeling  fine,  Mr.  Peterson,"  said  Ad< 
pleasantly.  "And  how  are  you?" 

"Fine.  Just  fine." 

There  was  a  kind  of  verbal  paralysis.  Willie 
with  her  old  malice,  let  it  linger  too  long.  I 

Pete  said,  "Yup.  Sheer  curiosity  got  tbi 
better  of  me." 

And  Willie  laughed.  "Well,  take  off  youi 
coat,  then,  and  tell  us  all.  Jan's  gone  for  a 
little  ride  with  Roger.  She'll  soon  be  bi 

"How  is  she?" 

"Thriving." 

"You  look  very  comfortable."  He  was 
taking  in  the  changed  aspect  of  the  room. 

"Oh,  we're  snug  as  three  bugs  in  a  rug,  we 
are,"  said  Willie.  "What's  this  news?" 

"A  job,"  he  said.    "About  time  too." 

"Where  are  you  working,  Mr.  Peterron?" 
inquired  Ada. 

"Stratford,"  he  said.  "Surprised?" 

"Since  when?"  Willie  made  h^r  brows  fly. 

"Since  a  week.  I  found  a  little  niche,  I 
think." 

"  I  bet  you  floundered  around  some,  didn't 
you?"  said  Willie  shrewdly.  "How's  Ethel?" 
(Continued  on  Page  188) 
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THERE        IS         O    JV  L   Y         ONE         WAMSUTTA 


Whe  Gulf  Stream  Room  "  —  seventeenth  PVaimutta  Bridal  Bedroom,  designed  by  Muller-Barringe 


VICTOR  KEPPLER 


ZJVow, 


YOU'RE   YOUR   OWN   DECORATOR  —  thanks  to  Wamsutta's  new 

Color  Coordination  Plan.  With  the  skill  and  assurance  of  a  master  designer,  you  combine 

Caribbean  Green  and  Cuban  Gold  ...  or  your  choice  of  many  other  exciting  colors  . . .  bring 

new  fresh  beauty  to  your  bedrooms.  Colors  are  visualized  for  you  in  the  Color  Coordination 

Chart.  You  work  out  your  own  color  schemes  with  actual  swatches  of  sheets,  blankets, 

towels  and  throws  ...  all  available  in  this  single  matching  and  harmonizing  color 

range.  The  sheets  are  Wamsutta's  own  SupercaU*  —  Trousseau  Sheet  of  America. 

The  blankets,  virgin  wool  by  Springfield.  This  helpful  new  service  will  be 

offered  soon  by  your  favorite  Wamsutta  store.   Ask  for  it. 


Wamsutta 
Supercale 

*    REG.  U.S.  PAT.  Off. 


SHEETS   <fc  PILLOW  CASES 

WAMSUTTA   MILLS,  New  Bedford,  Massachusetts,  Distributors  of  Springfield  (Virgin  Wool)  Blankets  —  Wamsutta -Somerset  Towels  —  "The  Three  Weavers"  (All  Wool)  Han'dwovcn  Throws 
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"Satina  in  my  starch  makes 
iromW  3  times  easier/ 

WRITES  MRS.  STANLEY  M.  SCHULER,  COS  COB,  CONN. 


MRS   S<  HULER,  pictured  here 
with  her  two  young  daughters, 
Randy  and  Gary,  writes: 

"Satina  is  a  grand  help  on  washday! 
Added  to  my  starch,  it  makes  clothes  3 
tunes  emier  to  iron  and  gives  them  a 

lovely  smooth  finish.'" 


Satina  is  a  wonderful  ironing  aid  that 
you  use  with  boiled  or  unboiled  starch. 
It  dissolves  easily  in  boiling  water  or 
the  boiling  starch  solution. 

It  not  only  makes  ironing  lots  easier, 
it  makes  clothes  smell  fresher,  look 
newer,  and  stay  clean  longer,  too! 


FREE 


SHfflMWWE 


Wl  'RE  SO  SURE  you'll 
love  Satina,  if  we  can  just 
OU  to  try  it  once,  that  we're 
offering  you  a  free  full-size 
package.  Enough  for  4  big 
Starchings!  Just  you  try  it  and 
judge  Satina  for  yourself. 

A   PRODUCT  OF 
GENERAL  FOODS 


"Me    / -- 


SATINA,  Dept.  60,   Battle  Creek,  Michigan 
Dear  Sirs.  Satina  sounds  good  to  me.  Now  I'd 
like  a  free  full-size  package  to  sec  how  much  easier 
it  makes  my  starched  ironing. 


Women 
say: 


NAME 


STREET 


CITY- 


STATE, 


It  makes  starched  ironing  3  times  easier. 


I 
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{Continued  from  Page  W>) 

"Oh,  Ethel's  off  of  us  forever.   Changed 
.1,  I'm  afraid." 

"That's  a  pity.  But  the  price  was  high." 

"It  was  pretty  high,"  he  said. 

She. sat  down  in  the  straight  chair  at  the 
table,  hugged  the  back  of  it,  with  her  chin  on 
her  arms,  and  her  face  was  bright  and  inter- 
ested. "Go  on." 

"I  floundered,  all  right,"  he  told  her. 
"Tried  working  with  my  hands.  Was  I  a 
flop !  Tried  out  the  old  back  muscles.  I  was 
terrible !  You  seem  to  need  something  over 
and  above  mere  muscle." 

"Ayah,"  said  Ada,  with  animation,  "folks 
think  work  like,  say,  farming  is  just  plain 
hard  work.  Anybody  can  do  it.  But  it  ain't. 
There's  a  knack  to  it." 

Pete  saw  Willie's  chin  go  up,  saw  but  did 
not  understand  the  flash  of  defiance  in  her 
eye.  "So  never  mind,"  purred  Willie,  "if 
you're  not  the  seventh  son  of  a  seventh  son  of 
toil  like  some  lucky  people."  Ada  bridled. 
"So  you  went  back  to  the  department  of  the 
brain?" 

"I  am  liaison,"  said  Pete,  leaning  back. 
"I'm  the  one  who  sits  in  conference.  Who 
wastes  the  time.  I'm  the  one  who  takes 
people  to  lunch.  I'm  the  smoother,  the 
soother,  the  one  who  says  'yes'  to  both  sides 
and  makes  it  stick.  Not  much  of  a  job.  But 
it  seems  I  serve  a  purpose." 

"People  are  dumb,"  . 
said  Willie  surpris- 
ingly. "They  do^'t 
seem  to  be  able  to  fig- 
ure out  a  deaf  tor  mu- 
tual advantage  unless 
somebody  needles 
them  into  it.  All  they 
do  is  stand  still  in  a 
deadlock  and  glare 
across  the  fence  and 
mutter  in  their  whisk- 
ers." 

"When  did  you 
find  that  out?"  He 
was  amazed. 

"Oh,  I  did  a  little 
liaison  work  myself 
today.  For  heaven's 
sakes,  Pete,  where  is 
our  hospitality?  Let 
me  fix  you  a  drink."         •     ■*     •*      *      t 

' '  The  bar's  changed 
its  looks,  I  see." 

"We  simply  keep  the  ice  handier." 

"Mrs.  Hall,"  said  Pete,  when  Willie  was 
out  of  the  room,  "who  does  the  housework 
around  here?" 

"She  does."  Her  blue  eyes  met  his. 

"Does  she  really?"  said  Pete  in  awe.  He 
looked  around.  The  room  was  clean  and  gay. 

"Got  her  system,"  snorted  Ada.  She 
leaned  toward  him.  "She's  a  terror!  Much 
as  your  life  is  worth  to  have  an  impulse 
around  here." 

"What — what  did  you  say?" 

I  don't  say  I  complain,  mind  you,"  con- 
tinued Ada,  "but  I  washed  my  dishes  three 
times  a  day  for  forty  year.  Don't  hardly 
seem  like  a  meal's  finished.  Got  her  system, 
though."  Her  head  wagged  from  side  to  side, 
and  yet,  in  the  depths  of  the  blue  eyes,  some- 
thing was  dancing. 

"How's  about  a  little  snort,  Ada?"  Willie 
came,  offering.  "Do  you  good." 

"No,  thanks,"  said  Ada  mildly.  "I'm  go- 
ing to  clean  out  my  dresser  drawers." 

"That's  your  privilege,"  said  Willie. 

"One  of  them,"  said  Ada.  She  went  away. 

"What  have  you  been  doing  to  her?" 
Pete  was  consumed  with  curiosity. 

"She's  an  old  die-hard!"  said  Willie  in- 
dignantly. "She's  encrusted  with  ancient 
ideas.  A  little  liberalizing  of  the  household 
arts  isn't  going  to  hurt  her.  Broaden  her  out. 
Here's  to  your  job,  Pete." 

"To  yours,"  he  said.  They  drank,  rather 
formally.  "Doggone  it,"  he  said  suddenly, 
"I'm  a  little  miffed  that  you  get  along  so 
swimmingly." 

"How  male  of  you!"  drawled  Willie. 
"Listen,  if  you  want  to  contribute  fifty 
cents,  go  ahead.  We  aren't  so  proud." 

"Anything  I  can  do "  He  leaped  for 

the  chance. 


tje-r- 


^••[■trmber  nj 

Willie  said  slowly,  "Buf  maybe  we  re 
proud.  You  know,  there's  a  kind  of  fasiu 
tion  in  'making  out,'  as  Ada  says.  Fu  y, 
making  a  living  is  a  lot  closer  to  what  it  it 
than  I  had  thought.  Pete" — her  green 
were  honest — "are  we  really  here  to  mak 
daily  bread,  and  is  all  the  higher,  fine 
cetera,  just  embroidery?" 

"It's  a  thought,  Willie,"  he  said 

"By  gum,"  she  said,  "when  you  get 
teeth  into  the  real  thing,  such  as  do  we 
or  don't  we,  it  has  a  flavor." 

"It  has,"  he  said.  He  was  tremb! 
deeply,  although  no  tremor  reached  the 
face  of  his  body.  He  felt  as  if  he  had  si 
bled  into  a  long-lost  place. 

We  must,"  said  Willie  in  a  high,  br| 
voice,  "sit  down  and  have  a  good  old- 
analysis  one  day.  I've  nearly  forgotten 
to  do  it."  Then  she  veered  again.  "Stay 
supper,"  she  begged  warmly.   "There] 
meat  pie  in  the  icebox  all  ready  for  the  o^ 
For  you,  I'll  open  the  pickles." 
"I'd  like  to,  Willie,"  he  confessed. 
"Good.    I'll  break  out  a  clean  napkl 
She  got  up  and  walked  across  the  fl| 

He  managed  to  speak  in  the  old  light  I 
"What  I  really  came  to  say,  perhaps  no 
could  finance  a  modest  inexpensive  divo 
if  you'd  care  to  go  ahead  with  that.'1 
didn't  look  at  her.  He  sensed  when  she  turrl 
"Why,  that's 
fully     nice     al 
thoughtful  of  you  J 
a  matter  of  fact  — \ 
She    stopped, 
stood  by  the  tal 
"Reno?"  she  asH 
He  shrugged  tl 
he  supposed  so. 

"How  the  dick 
can  I  get  off  for  sh| 
seven  weeks?"  crl 
Willie.  "I  can't  do  I 
Pete.    Not  after 
first  of  April.  It's  i| 
possible ! " 
"Why?" 
"Spring   plantir 
The  things  I've    | 
to  do  in  April. 
here's  a  project 

"What's  this?"! 
said  stupidly.  He  i| 
up  and  looked  at  1 
papers,  at  the  charts  she'd  drawn.  "Will 
that's  beautiful ! " 

"You  see"— her  forefinger  had  a  brokl 
nail — "that's  sweet  corn.  There  are  the  ptl 
beans.    I  figure  them  for  the  outside  rov 

Now,  the  compost  piles " 

His  eyes  roved.  He  picked  up  anotr1 
sheet.  A  series  of  figures,  neatly  compute 
nicely  organized.  "What's  this?" 

"Oh,  that's  my  estimate  for  cannir 
Overestimated,  of  course.  If  I  get  seventl 
five  per  cent  of  that,  I'll  call  it  a  triump1 
And  here,  if  I  have  any  luck  at  all,  is  wh 
I'm  going  to  market." 

He  said  wonderingly,  "You  sound  like 
blooming  executive." 

"H'm?  "  She  hardly  heard  him.  "I'm  doii 

this  over.  I'm  not  satisfied.  But  look  at  tl 

intercropping  schedule.  Isn't  that  fancy: 

"Amazing!"  he  said.   "Willie,   tell  m 

who's  going  to  do  all  this  actual  work?' 

"  Me,  plus  the  unsophisticated  labor  of  t\  . 
Tinkham  twins." 
"Boys?" 

"Girls.  I've  got  no  time  to  fight  dow 
tradition.  I'm  hiring  me  some  girls  wr 
are  innocent  and  unformed.  Sharecropper  | 
I've  gone  back  to  barter,  and  it  works  to>j 
I  told  Jan  and  Ada  to  stay  outside  the  fenc 
Jan's  too  moony  and  Ada  sniffs  all  the  tim 
I've  got  the  Tinkham  girls  all  worked  uj 
We  are  going  to  revolutionize  the  industry. 
"Amazing,"  he  repeated. 
The  phone  rang.  Pete  watched  her  cros 
in  her  lithe  long-legged  stride.  He  hardl 
heard  what  she  was  saying.  He  was  tastin 
his  surprise.  He  was  trying  to  understan( 
Then  he  was  made  aware,  so  well  did  h 
know  the  lines  of  Willie's  body,  that  some 
thing  was  wrong.  His  ears  alerted.  He  heap 
her  say,  "Yes,  Mr.  Burns,  I'm  quite  sur 
(Continued  on  Page  191) 


By  Elizabeth  Mvturluml 

The  sky  was  dark.  I  waited  till 

It  fumbled  into  gray, 
And  then  I  woke  behind  my  love 

As  I  do  every  day. 

No  matter  though  I  rise  by  night, 

My  love  is  up  before — 
Smiling,  and  reaching  hands  to  me, 

And  holding  wide  the  door! 
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Announcing  the  new  Easy  Spindrier  with 

UTOM  tTIC  SPIN-RINSE 


Dtest  most  efficient  Easy  Washer 
vr  built ...  at  a  price  that  makes 
oday's  best  buy! 

o  just  turn  a  tap!  A  powerful  needle 
Hy  of  pure  water  surges  up  through  hollow 
IE  in  whirling  spinner  basket.  Rinses  a  full 
B  of  clothes  so  thoroughly,  the  rinse  water 
U  clear  in  just  three  minutes!  Yet  all  this 
lis  only  three  gallons  of  warm  water — far 
Is  than  any  other  rinsing  method. 

ivhiter,  brighter  wash  in  less  than  one 
llr  because  this  new  Easy  washes  and  rinses 
ffie  same  lime.  One  tub  washes  a  full  load 
Be  other  tub  super-rinses,  then  spins  a  full 
Ml  damp-dry.  Whirls  out  up  to  25%  more 
Jcr  than  a  wringer,  so  clothes  are  lighter  to 
Hdle  and  hang  up.  No  deep-creased  wringer 
wikles  to  iron  out.  No  broken  buttons! 

Hi  don't  even  need  set  tubs!  You  can 
Jpel  Easy  to  the  kitchen  sink,  let  it  super- 
lie  clothes  in  the  spinner  basket.  No  laundry 


tubs  or  fixed  plumbing  connections  needed. 
No  waiting  for  a  fixed  washing  cycle  .  .  .  you 
can  add  forgotten  items  any  time. 

Compare  these  savings!  It's  priced  right 
to  begin  with.  No  oversize  water  heater  needed. 
You  can  save  on  soap  and  hot  water  by  using 
hot  suds  over  and  over.  You'll  save  cleaners' 
bills  by  doing  "washable"  drapes  and  slip- 
covers at  home! 

Dollar  for  dollar,  it's  the  best  buy  in  America 
today.  See  it  in  action  now!  Easy  Washing 
Machine  Corporation.  Syracuse  1,  New  York. 


A  WEEKS  WASH  IN  LESS  THAN  1  HOUR 

WASHES  FASTER  HERE-.   RINSES.  DAMP-DRIES  HERE 


WASHES  MORE  CLOTHES 


FASTER  THAN  EVER 


LVDTF-S-  HOME  JOURNVL 
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Wonderful  HM  Sleeping  gomfort- because  Ms  mattress  is 

smooth,firm,more  resilient 


1.  SMOOTH  — It's  Tuftless!  1  xclusive 
smooth -top  Si.RTA  construction 
maintains  a 
level,  more 
comfortable 
*  w  ..  _>  /  sleeping  sur- 
face without 
buttons,  bumps 
or  hollows. 
l.asy  to  keep 
clean — makes  a  neater,  trimmer  bed. 
Thick,  soft  cushioning  is  perma- 
nently anchored  to  prevent  shifting 
or  lumping. 


2.  FIRM— MORE  RESILIENT.  Center 
panel  of  the  "Perfect  Sleeper  '  is 
reinforced    with    patented    "Ribbon 

FLAT.     M0T  ROUND    %™>"     f™1- 

which     have 

greater  resil- 
iency and 
strength 
than  ordi- 
nary inner- 
spring  round  wire  coils.  They 
give  the  correct  support  medical 
men  recommend  —  where  your 
back  needs  it  most. 


•5.  New,  Exclusive  "Uni-Motic"  Spring  Top 
— gives  your  body  healthful  all-over  support. 
Flexible  "Ribbon  Steel" 
bands  running  length- 
wise across  top  and 
bottom  of  entire 
innerspring  unit 
"weave"  coils  into 
one  big  resilient 
Cushion.  This  elimi- 
nates the  confining  discom- 
fort caused  by  close-clinging  individual  coil 
pressures.  You  turn  without  effort,  sleep 
sounder — feel   better. 


Regardless    of     your    size    or 

weight  —   the     "Perfect 

Sleeper"    adjusts    automati- 

ally  to  your  individual  needs 

ii  head  to  toe  .  .  .  keeps 

ii    bodj  on  the  "comfort 

.ill  night  through. 


Remarkable   New 

BOX    SPRING    Gives 

Perfect   Matching 

Comfort ! 

The  "Perfect  Sleeper"  Box  Spring  is  the 
ideal  mate  for  this  mattress.  Raised  edges 
make  for  neater,  more  level  fit,  greater 
comfort.  Oversized  springs  give  extra- 
luxurious  support.  Reinforced  hardwood 
frame.  Fully  upholstered,  dustless,  noiseless. 

UNCONDITIONALLY  GUARANTEED!  Every 
"Perfect  Sleeper"  Mattress  and  Box  Spring  is 
Unconditionally  Guaranteed  against  any  defects 
caused  by  faulty  materials,  workmanship  or 
construction. 


America's  Greatest  Mattress  Value 


SEE  /he  difference,  FEEL  the  difference  yourself — TODAY!  At  Better  Furniture  and  Depc-fmsnt  Stores. 


"Perfect    Sleeper"    Supreme   Mattress 

cushioned  with  Foam  Latex  $89.50 

"Perfect  Sleeper"  DeLuxe  Mattress 

and  Box  Spring  each  S59.50 

Sertarest  Mattress  and  Box  Spring     each  $39.50 

Tinv   "Perfect  Sleeper"  Crib  Mattress       $16.50 

(Canadian    Prices    Slightly    Higher.    All    Prices 
Subject   to   Change    Without   Notice.) 


Still 


$49 


50 


SERTA     ASSOCIATES,    INC.    666   lake   shore   drive,  Chicago,  Illinois 


Matching  "Perfect  Sleeper"  Box  Spring  same  pri 

Serta   Bedding   Available   in   Twin,   Three-Quartil 
and  Full  Size  —  Also  Extra  Widths  and  Length! 


.upKin  Shell 
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(Continued  from  Page  188) 

.  [  11  will  want  to  take  it  herself."  She 

t  ■  phone  down. 

eEid  quickly,  "Cy?" 

[    lave  to  call  her."  Willie's  hands  met 

)(    ped. 
H  lidn't  say  what  it " 
i*iid,  "But  it's  in  his  voice." 
lie  it  easy."  He  felt  a  wave  of  dismay. 
Ij  said,  as  close  to  wailing  as  he'd  ever 
•qt  er,  "Ah,  but  she  won't,  she  doesn't 
wi  ow."  But  she  went  to  Ada's  door, 
yi  -ard  her  footsteps. 
1  gram?  For  me?" 
rt  ■  nodded.  "Mr.  Burns  can't  send  it 
s  on  the  phone." 

^ave  her  a  sharp  look,  a  blue  flash. 

fened  her  spine  and  walked  without 

without  haste  to  the  black  promise 

M  hone.  "Ayah,  go  ahead,  Nathan.  I'm 

\r.  £."  The  silence  was  so  deep  Pete  could 

V"   -  tiny  scratch  of  the  voice  in  the  in- 

"  '■n  it.  At  last  Ada  said,  "No,  no,  you 

'tj  aed  to  repeat  it.  Thanks."  She  put  it 

j*li  lown. 

Bel  felt  Willie  start,  and  then  stifle,  the 
Hul  to  go  toward  her.  He,  himself,  said 
™ll  "Won't  you  tell  us,  Mrs.  Hall?" 
_d  said  quietly,  "It's  Cy.  They  call  it 
ii  .  Plane  .  .  .  lost.  I  expect  it  means 

ic." 
I  ,  Ada,  maybe  not  .  .  .  maybe  not." 

I  I't "  Pete  said. 

c  aid,  "When  he  went,  I  told  him  good- 

I  ve  him  up,  when  he  first  went  into  the 

.  le  waited  late.   He's  young,  and  ac- 

L^n  if  h.s  pa.    But  when  he  went,  I  gave 

*v.  It  s  no  more  than  I  was  afraid  of.  .  .  . 

lankful  his  pa's  ahead  of  him.    I'm 

ithahkful  for  that.    ...    I  can " 

^  s  bracing  herself  on  her  two  arms,  on 
ick  of  the  Morris 
ir  Her  head  snapped 
ki" Who'll  tell  Jan?" 
1  tell  her,  Mrs.  Hall," 
I    te. 

■  take  it  k  indl  y  i  f  you       SH^aaiMiiUiii 
ii  "   She  was  walking 
:  ;/ery  old  woman.  Willie  kept  near,  but 
:  l  aved  her  sadly  away.  "No.  I'd  best 
"~bimvself."  Her  door  shut  gently. 

1/jie  sat  down  at  the  table.  She  held  her 
^tiri  her  palms. 

^kw  can  I  tell  Jan!"  Pete  muttered. 
■Ilon't  know."    Willie  turned  her  eyes 
Mt  her  wrist. 

Ilshe  still " 

He  doesn't  talk  about  it  much.  But 
Ifche's  head  over  heels.  He's  her  whole 
f\n.  She's  done  herself  over,  for  him. 
dedicated.    If    you    could    see    the 

"  Willie  turned  her  head  the  other 

Wi  a  writhing  motion, 
ffbn't  >w<  cry,  Willie,"  he  said  in  a  panic. 
r/«B  she  said  quietly,  "  Do  you  think  Cy  is 
ic" 
It  e  don't  know.  If  he  survived  the  crash 

el  -if  there  was  one "  He  swallowed. 

'rafraid  I  do." 


One    in. in    uith    courage   is    a 
majority.  —ANDREW  JACKSON. 


is,"  she  murmured.  "Yes,  it's  likely."     is 


"Far  in  the  north,  Jan,"  he  murmured. 

Roger  said,  "I'm  sorry  to  hear  that." 

"They  don't  know?"  Jan  said. 

"The  wire  called  it  missing,"  her  father 
told  her  gently.  "But,  sweetheart,  it's  .  .  . 
not  so  good,  you  know." 

"Where  is  she?  Where's  Ada?"  Jan  went 
to  the  bedroom  door.  She  stood  there  just 
an  instant,  her  hand  on  the  knob.  Then 
she  opened  the  door,  quietly,  and  slipped 
inside. 

"  Maybe  I  ought  to  .  .  .  get  out  of  here?" 
Roger  inquired.  He  felt  lost. 

"I  wouldn't  know,"  Pete  said  harshly. 
"Maybe  you  ought  to  stick  around.  How 
do  you  stand  with  Jan?" 

"You  got  me  wrong,  Pete,"  said  Roger 
awkwardly.  "I'm  afraid  I'm  kinda  courting 

Willie  these  days.    That  is,  if  you  I 

didn't  know "  His  throat  fluttered. 

Pete  heard  himself  saying  in  a  light  sur- 
prise, "Well,  I'll  be  darned.  She'd  make  you 
a  handsome  wife,  Roger." 

"She  would.    If  she  would." 

"Well,"  said  Pete  rather  irritably,  "won't 
she?" 

"Oh,  be  quiet,"  said  Willie  with  that 
writhing  motion  of  her  head. 

"Sorry.  Wrong  moment,  of  course,"  said 
Roger.  "You  need  a  drink,  Willie."  He  bun- 
gled off  to  the  kitchen.  He  seemed,  even  to 
himself,  to  be  making  a  lot  of  noise  getting 
the  drink. 

Willie  said  in  a  low,  monotonous  tone, 
"I'm  not  anywhere  near  her.  'Live  and  let 
live,'  I  said.  Now  I  don't  know  what  to  do. 
I  can't  even  hold  her  and  smooth  her  hair." 

"Well,  /  can!"  Pete  flamed. 

Then  Jan  was  there.  He  went  quickly  and 
thrust  his  arm  where  it  would  support  her. 
^^^^^^^^  But  she  straightened  away 
^^^^^^^M  from  it.  "Ada's  doing 
wrong,"  she  cried. 
"Mother,  she's  all  wrong! 
She  says  she's  going  to 
^■■HHBB  leave  here.  She  says  she's 
alone,  now,  and  there's  no 
tie.  And  she'd  only  remind  me.  But  what 
a  coward!  I  never  knew  she  was  a  cow- 
ard!" 

"Hush,"  said  Willie.  "Oh,  hush,  duck, 
hush." 

"But  she  gives  up!"  cried  Jan.  "She's 
afraid.  Afraid  to  hope.  She  always  takes  the 
hard  way.  But  it's  not  because  she's  so 
darned  brave.  She  won't  risk  anything." 

"Won't  she?"  said  Willie  oddly. 

"But  Cy's  not  like  that!  He's  got  more 
nerve !  He's  not  like  that,  I  tell  you.  He  isn't 
afraid  of  anything,  not  even  hope.  And  I 
don't  care  where  he  is,  he  hasn't  given  up, 
unless  he's  dead."  Pete  winced.  "She's  got 
crust  to  give  him  up!"  Jan  cried.  "Why,  I 
wouldn't  dare !  Cy  isn't  mine  to  give.  He's 
his  own.  He  belongs  to  himself.  And  he'll 
always  be  trying."  Her  voice  quavered. 
"Cy's  darnedest  is  pretty  darned  good." 

"Of  course  it  is,"  said  Pete.  "Of  course  it 
Hush,  hush." 


M  ticked  along.   Pete  called  the  news- 
ws  in  Stratford,  but  he  could  learn  little 
Jrthan  the  fact  that  a  plane  was  overdue, 
|j>rth.  Too  far. 
ipe  he  said,  "Did  Jan  know  I  was  com- 

Itlie  said,  "No,  I  didn't  say.  S-surprise." 

•ruddered. 

A  last  the  car  came  up.    Pete  felt  the 

m  quiver  with  his  nerves.  Jan's  face  was 

■with  cold.    Roger,  back  of  her,  said, 

B-lo,  Pete ! " 

f«'hy,  dad ! "   She  ran  to  him  in  her  old 

■sh  way,  but  he  thought.  She's  older. 

te  stronger.  She's  lovely.  She's  grown. 

Ii  said,  "Hello,  sweetheart." 

lb  was  frightened  at  once.    She  got  it 

■  his  voice.  She  searched  his  face.  "Are 
tell  right?  Has  anything  happened?" 
Ilpit  it  out,  Pete,"  said  Willie  sharply. 
■n't " 

,  t (an,  dear,  Mrs.  Hall  had  a  message.  Cy's 
«ted  missing.  A  plane  is  lost." 

■  ou  scared  me  so ! "  Jan  said.  Her  pulse 
Jpounding  in  her  throat.  It  was  quite 
■e.  She  drew  in  a  long  shaky  breath, 
■t  .  .  .  missing?" 


"I  don't  feel  him  gone  out  of  the  world 
yet,"  said  Jan  pitiably. 

Her  father  sobbed,  "Hush,  dear." 

"Let  her  talk,"  said  Willie  with  a  glow  in 
her  green  eyes. 

"And  I  ivon't  beat  myself  to  believe  it, 
just  because  that'll  get  the  worst  over 
with,"  Jan  said.  "Lots  of  people  have  been 


lost.  Just 


missing?  They're  looking, 


aren't  they?  And  if  it  turns  out  false,  all 
right.  I'll  take  that  blow  when  it  comes. 
Not  now.  Not  yet.  Not  when  it's  Cy." 

"You're  right,"  said  Pete  shakily. 
"You're  .  .  .  fine."  He  felt  that  this  was 
terrible. 

Willie  said,  "Don't  fret  about  Ada.  I'll 
talk  to  her." 

Jan  said  in  a  sudden  nervous  rush,  "Oh, 
gee,  I  only  make  forty  dollars  a  week,  and  if 
Ada  goes  away  .  .  .  how  can  I  ?  How  can  I 
keep  his  room?"  Her  mouth  quivered.  She 
seemed  ready  to  fly  into  pieces  over  this 
detail. 

"Easily   fix   that,"   said   Pete   hoarsely. 
"Why  don't  I  take  over?  I  need  board  and 
room,  don't  I?   Got  a  job.   Right  in  Strat- 
ford, honey.  Seventy-five  a  week  too." 
(Continued  on  Page  103) 
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(Continued  from  Page  191) 

a  Pete,"  his  daughter  said,  "would 
'e  p  me?"  She  began  to  cry  at  last  and 
c  her.  He  smoothed  her  hair. 

is:en,"  he  said,  "of  course  I  will.  I  can 

B  a's  share.  Willie  won't  mind.  Anyhow, 

^coes  she  can  go  to  Reno." 

tm't  get  away,"  said  Willie.  "I  told 
t  n,  we'll  keep  that  room — we  promise. 

1  "  Her  mouth  stayed  open,  her 

I  gasped  in. 

i\  Roger,  coming  in  with  the  tray,  saw 

,1  e  could  not  speak,  she  was  unable. 

ast  him  a  sudden  grateful  smile. 

said,  his  heart  wrenched  with  love 

y,  "Show  me  Cy's  room,  why  don't 

.-.veetheart?"  They  turned  together. 

fr,  Roger,  I  f-forgot  you  were  here." 

(L  i,  Jan,  I " 

]  s  missing,"  she  said.  "That  means 

i  st  don't  know  where  he  is,  exactly." 

i  k  her  father's  hand  and  led  him  away. 

1  ly  cats,"  said  Roger.  "That's  taking 

1  at's  what  it  is,  my  boy,"  said  Willie  in 
t  of  reckless  relief.  "The  hard  way,  be- 
.  ie."  She  laced  her  fingers.  "Pete's  go- 
t  move  in  here." 

ears  pricked  up.  His  hair  seemed  to 
What  does  that  mean?" 

means  he's  a  good  guy,  Pete  Peter- 
id  Willie.  "He's  a  father.  That's  what ! 
|.hings!"  Then  she  was  pacing  up  and 

in   her   tail-lashing   way.   She   spun 

"Roger,  tell  me  the  truth.  Am  I 

|un  I  gray?  Am  I  too  far  gone  to  go 

man?" 

u  v  ouldn't  have  to  go  far  for  me."  His 
lluttered.  Then,  interrogatively,  "No?" 

rry,"    said    Willie       ^^^^^^^^^ 

ly.     "I     forgot    all        i^MBBBBBM 
lit." 

ill,"    he    conceded, 
|1  have  been  bored 

ith  me."  He  looked 
the  room.  "More 
right  here,"  he  said       ^^^^^M^B 

angrily. 

rht,"  said  Willie.    "Right.    Life  and 
Love  and  potatoes.   Sorrow  and  the 

of   butter.    The   works.    All    in    the 
.    .    the  family.    In  the  family." 
lamed  up  and  down. 
pw  what  are  you  up  to?"  said  Roger. 

;e  of  curiosity  drowned  the  queer 
:e  of  relief  and  sorrow  he  was  feeling. 
»  late?"  she  asked  the  ceiling.  "Too 

Too  dead?    Forever  gone?    Now,  I 

.  You  fix  your  eye  on  a  fair  thing,  you 

vision.  You  hang  on,  do  you?    If 

|ld  be.    .    .    .    Who  says  it  can't? 

.  maybe  .  .  .  maybe  that  .  .  . 

necessarily   .   .   .  so!" 

lon't  get  it,"  Roger  said. 
lie  rushed  by  him.  Her  green  eyes  were 
She  looked,  at  the  moment,  full  of 
jvil.  "And  I  know  a  trick  or  two,"  she 
(red.  She  looked  out  the  window  at 
immed  scene,  the  vast  winter  world. 
I  believe,"  said  Willie;  and  then  so 

he  could  hardly  hear,  "Help  Thou  my 

ief." 

Isten,"  said  Roger  uncomfortably,  "I 

|get  it." 

iar  Roger."  said  Willie  radiantly.  She 

his  cheek.  "I  daresay  you  never  will." 

suddenly  welled  in  the  green  eyes  and 

to  run  down  her  mocking  face.  "I  do 
e,  I'm  bawling!"  said  Willie.  "Lend 
>ur  petticoat." 

»  N  Roger  went  away,  he  went  thought- 
Halfway  down  the  hill,  he  looked  back 
lis  shoulder  at  the  squat  farmhouse  in 
low.  He  would  be  back.  But  when  he 
the  next  time,  he  knew,  he  would  come 
iend  of  the  house.  A  friend,  he  thought, 
mused,  half  wistful,  of  the  family. 

the  farmhouse,  there  followed  five  ter- 
days.  Every  morning  Pete  would  drive 
ind  Ada  in  to  Stratford.  A  cold,  silent 
ey  in  the  frosty  dawn.  They  would  dis- 
to  their  work,  all  three.  In  the  evening 
would  meet,  drive  home.  Willie  always 
;d  to  have  been  listening  for  them.  The 
:  would  swing  open  to  the  warmth  and 
They  were  frozen,  all  the  same. 


^  l<>  he  occupied  in  what 
^  does  not  concern  you  is 
worse  than  doing  nothing, 

— BALTHASAR  GRACIAN. 


What  was  happening — the  efforts  being 
made  so  far,  far  away — was  like  a  dream.  It 
was  the  nightmare,  the  one  in  which  you  run 
and  run  and  gasp  and  try  and  cannot  reach 
the  goal. 

From  the  sky,  men  saw  where  the  wrecked 
plane  was  lying  in  the  white  wilderness. 

Sometimes  Jan  would  restate  her  stubborn 
hope,  with  the  awful  courage  she'd  taught 
herself,  and  Pete  would  add  his  heartbroken 
support.  Ada  said  little.  Willie  was  watchful 
and  quiet.  She  ran  the  house  without  com- 
ment. Work  was  the  saving  grace  for  them  all. 

Every  day  it  seemed  a  little  colder. 

Late  Friday  night  came  the  flash  on  the 
radio.  Fourteen  dead.  Eight  survivors.  The 
wire  came  as  they  were  listening.  Cy  had 
survived. 

Jan  went  to  pieces.  Pete  went  out  and 
walked  in  the  snow  for  hours,  lest  he  do  the 
same.  Ada  shut  herself  away.  In  the  morning 
she  was  quite  composed.  None  of  them  could 
remember  what  Willie  had  said  or  done 
through  that  night.  Sunday  morning,  how- 
ever, she  got  out  her  planting  charts. 

They  heard,  in  a  day  or  two,  about  his  feet. 
Frozen.   Both.  Amputated,  below  the  knee. 

March  came  and  passed  and  April  arrived. 
The  fields  emerged,  dilapidated  and  muddy. 
Pete  was  still  there,  settled  into  the  routine, 
in  a  neutral  corner.  The  house  was  run  ac- 
cording to  Willie's  system,  which,  he  noticed, 
was  far  less  rigidly  fantastic  than  her  preach- 
ing about  it.  But  the  running  battle  with 
Ada  went  merrily  on.  Pete  would  swap  pri- 
vately with  Jan  gleeful  reports  on  one  skir- 
mish or  another  that  had  taken  place. 

April  wore  on,  and  more 

than  the  house  began  to 
rock  under  Willie's  attack. 
Slowly,  miraculously,  the 
level  stretch  below  the 
house  turned  a  soft  brown. 
Every  evening  the  turned 
■■■■■1M  earth  seemed  to  bear  more 
marks  and  lines  until,  at 
last,  soft  ridges  fell  all  across  in  orderly 
beauty.  As  the  sun  went  down  and  the  work- 
ers returned,  they  would  find  Willie  out  of 
doors,  leaning  on  the  fence,  gazing  dreamily 
over  the  land.  She  would  pull  away,  as  if  its 
fascination  were  a  rubber  band;  she  would 
come  in  and  serve  supper,  and  all  the  while 
they  could  feel  how  the  land  lay  in  her 
mind. 

Pete  did  not  know  what  else  she  might  be 
thinking.  He  did  not  inquire.  For,  in  a 
sense,  the  farmhouse  held  its  breath.  They 
worked.  The  routine  went  on.  But  actually, 
all  this  while,  the  farmhouse  waited  for  Cy. 
April  was  yielding  to  May  and  some  small 
green  was  showing  in  the  ground.  Pete,  as 
he  got  out  of  the  car,  thanked  the  parson, 
and  turned  to  the  door,  squinted  an  eye  at 
the  field.  He'd  caught  the  habit  from  Willie. 
And  it  pleased  him  to  see,  each  day,  the  tiny 
change,  the  subtle  signs  of  growth.  On  the 
terrace,  the  great  pin  oak  was  budding.  Even 
the  far  hills  were  faintly  green  and  yellow. 
Inside,  the  glass  curtains  were  gone  and 
spring  lay  handy  to  the  eye.  The  room  was 
shining  clean.  It  had  its  best  foot  forward, 
all  right.  It  looked  lovely,  he  thought,  stand- 
ing with  his  bundles,  feeling  something  rise 
in  his  throat.  There  were  flowers  everywhere, 
branches  of  blossoming  trees  Willie  had  per- 
suaded to  bloom  indoors.  And  the  whole 
house  smelled  of  what  was  cooking.  It  was  a 
festive  smell,  like  Thanksgiving  morning. 
Then  Willie  came  in  with  an  enormous  bowl 
of  jonquils  in  her  arms. 

Pete  looked  at  her  and  swallowed.  For 
Willie  was  wearing  a  dress.  It  was  an  old 
dress,  a  thin  wool  in  soft  blue.  Her  hand- 
some legs  were  in  silk.  Her  heels  were  high. 
Her  hair  was  dressed  sleekly.  Her  tanned 
face  was  rouged  a  little. 
"You  made  it!"  she  cried,  all  smiles. 
"Yup.  Hitched  a  ride  with  the  parson.  I 
got  the  cream  too." 

"You're  wonderful ! "  said  Willie.  She  put 
her  hands  under  his  burdens.  "What's  this? 
Bananas!  Oh,  Pete!" 

"You'd  think  they  were  orchids,"  he  mut- 
tered. He  let  her  have  the  packages.  He 
shrugged  off  his  topcoat. 
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gracious  cuban  heel  style;  in  heaven 
blue,  black,  white,  royal  blue, 
poppy  red,  blossom  pink  or  wine 
satin.  At  better  stores  everywhere. 

$6.00 


i  ^  -'.;/  kiwi  a  »»eial  error  ...  su  itch    to 


,, 


Akty^UfcwV 


"Like  a  window  shade  my  dip  rode  op." 

Her  dress  became  unbuttoned,  so  when  she 

sat  down  there  was  2  gls  — 

an  embarrassing  exposure    MARY  BARRON 

slips  prevent  such 

-"-"-"-       ~  2  '-'    .'  -.---■ 

maker   crated   and    pa:  ?ia  strait 

design  «  responsible  for  -  rdom 

of  action  in  MARY  BARRON  slips.  * 

V  mot  .wjgjMc  at  jeer  Lwmxe  n 

- .   ■  •_  •     Li--.- 


WIN 


ftr  ymr  mat  tmitrnaiMM  s:i, 
■>  D—Umm  Brm.  Ctrf .. 


1 :  i  : :  - 

BUR-MIL* 

I  ace. 

-"-  i    = 1  _  -    -  :  :  -  — "    :-:::-; 

About  S4.00 
&  »  wr  adstwtim*:  Wmj  Bsmm, 


-  rank  bo."  her  voice  carrje  back. 

He  •  b±  of  a  chair  with  hk 

pahr.     Toa  .bisk  der  s3  right? 

- 

ii_     Vr:     ,-- 

said  Wife.  "No.  and  no.  Because 
hen  get  here  before  they  cookl  meet  fain 
there.  Clem's  wasting.  I  spoke  to  him." 
Pete  robbed  bis  race.  "Anything  I  car 

IflOK     WJWOJ 

them,"  she  said  chGdxshry.  "and  I  conldo't 

stop."  He  wondered  if  she  knew  she  was  a 

.re,  standmg  there  in  that  brae,  with 

I  those  flowers.    He  w«d»tnd,  wery  ranch. 

whether  she  knew.  "I  don't  see  how  there 

"Hams,"  said  her  Ibmjwj  smpsckmsly. 

;  . .     •  -   i    : ..    --" :-    -"  i_-  '.''-■-_ 

.  "    •'-.'-.  ~~-Z  '-'.   .'.•'.■:  ...■:-  s 
raother-ia-law."  She  tripped  to  pat  the  jon- 

■  —'--•  .-.  "_-  -  \'-'--. 

~:-~-      .  --  --  --  -.;.: 

•"   ;      ir       •."-  "  .       .rr"      .— .-  -S-~Jft 
i~\ .::   :----!:-     -;  H-v.v.i:.: 
--     .-.:      i  .  -,"  :_-..  i  -.-._.-     H-  .       rr  : 
be  sar  jgfat,  far       ^^^^^ 

:r-  :r    .  -"  ."     ".  " -    "   ; 

-        -. 
'*"         ~  —  .  .  .    ..-_. 

-   -      ;  -  -     .     -_     -  -  . . 

: 

"Oh,"  he  said.  "Yeah. 

~=s-.::--  ;.:  -. -----  .:  _- 
the  shed,  had  I?  The  =*> 
cafled  gnesthonse?" 

Or     r.-.    ::-:..     . ..-    >-: 
fceeac 

"What  win  I  do.  then?"  He  showed  hi 
hands  down  in  his  pockets.  He  thought 
Sinwdnvx,  «f  fast 

tfamk  of  something  before 
i\.:\      \--  ,\_:  -•-■u---.;.    :-:/.:  i 

.  —  .  ir    .r-    .  -     -r:  v.:  ;'  -  -.-- 
He  shambled  off  to  the  fittJe  room  hevond 

■-:--  r:::-,:.     H-  r.rr        -     .     J£-  :.-_-.: 

/--     H-      •     r-   ir    .r'  r.      -     -  ---   ■---. 

the  floor.   Bat  he  would  know,  before  this 

v-;    ■  --•     ■--   ■  :-:-.-.:    ::.:::.:  rz;  ;  -  _:t 
H-  ;  . -  rr.  .7.  :-;    .ir;  ir;  ;ir-r-i  v.-rr. 

back.    She  was  iookmg  out  the  wkidow. 
r'--  •-'---  v-r.:;--:/.-  .r  >  rr.-r-_-_r_r 

she  said  rmpatiently.  "There.  Now.  we  just 

wait-"  He  stood  still,  staring  at  her.  "Oh. 

so:  down,"  she  said. 

-.-_5  :nr       -  :r._  _r  .;  : ..    r  _:.-.:'   :  ::- 

Tat  great  day  at  fast,  h'n 

1  .•:-:.    habjous   day!    Darned    near    the 
r --'-'-  -'----.       rr-    ;r^Ti  ;  _::.-   :-- , 
her  tprrtpie  on  the  glass. 
"The  great  moment  is  when  Jan  gets 
be  said  heavily. 
'.      '_-.  ■•:.-.  1  .t:-.  :  :r-i_:    -:  r.-:.-:  jT::.rr 
here,  that's  alL  Pete,  do  -.-qu  iriss  a  piano?" 
He    naa    -^rtied.    He  looked 
-*--".  '..    ir    _rr  -_-_-  ::■  -        r_.r     irrr  n 
- 
'  he  admitrfd  "Some." 

:  ant  know.  I  just  thought  o: 
"The  trouble  is."  he  said  caremll; 

•  Oh.   I  know."  said   Wulie  cheerfully. 

you  take  a  harp 

He  went  over  and  sat  down  on  the  window 

-    -    - 

--  -_  :       ""  rr;  5   :■- 

your  mind,  Wilie?" 

rirrr  r    r;  \:^\  ~     r       _r-    '.    ~.ir_-.- 
i-d  serendy.  "  I  think  IH  keep  the  blank 
mange  until  tomorrow." 


m  ngat     '.:  r-.-x  's-.  -jr. 

Tutrr  bodi  peered  dow 
-sard  Ckxs's  car. 

- 
at  her. 

- 1-  a  bttie  nerrom,"  She 

sja't  wotry." 
~  I  can't  quite  help  it.  when  Js 
a  whacky  look  in  her  eye." 


m  • 


^jr.    I  keepxnderq 


.   ■.-.  '---'-.-- 
bom  kt  fads 
"He  feds  had,"  said  Wife  «J| 
— r-  -  • 

djan'i  right  off  the  earth 

-  r  :  «    rr  v.  v.  ,-     :■..:       Hs 
■       :  ■■      -:  .--   ■,-..     .-.;* 

that  Wfe  answered.  So  em  I. 

-  -it-  -.   i.     -    :-:,    ■  ■  -.  v 
ded. 

-  Pete."  she  said,  twisting  her 
or— I  kktda  hmnprd  into  a  pta 

-  ifaal 


Udd 


Hei 
a|ijn?  Krai 


■....-.     r.  ' 

brae 

e  dxm't^l 
'-    '  ---      :  r:  -.':: 
one."sfaes^i    t  ha* 
--       .-.    -     -.-     ere* 


Pete,  you'd  -     :--- 


- 
a  httle  brea  lea> 

--.     '  v-: 

~ .-rSS  d  tt( 

.  ir.    -'.      •.-? 
to  ask  ya.  Ba 

- 


ir-       i      ;•:•.    •-   irrr- 

'  -:  .  i  :    -      i  _         i."    ' 

rtawlnr?- 

::  : ._-«  ■    ir^    ^r  Lr-.-_y. 
Then  I   wOL"  he  said  uneasi 

-  _ .  .     rre  Trasaaidd 

Bat  at  feast  he  wasn't  moving  omV^| 
was  soraethrag  to  know.  Or  was  :t  a  thin 

:-  r    :.:  i   :_— r  r.--  -    ir.     rr:  r. : 
:.-.-:  -  r:.-  :-r  :    -       '.':--  ;;■  :;.  ;,    fi 

.rr: 

Pre  pano's  cocing  Samrr 

:-  :  :  -  : 

Her  face  went  blank."  I  doc 
'.   .  '    - 

snraed.  a  Utile  uneasfly.  "I'd  better i 

.  • :,:  1:  :-_  ir/- 
"The  thine  s  .  .  .  I've  kinda  arl 


-Ot  You've  already 

r;  rj_—-i  -  -  — ;     :  y:r      rr 

;     r_-.  .:     rr  r.rr:  r.-ir 

ram.  "Er — is  k  m  utdiv  £ak 

1 

::<:..::.:-..:_:      '.::      i     .:::: 
"I'd  hardrr  ever  use  k."  he 

H,  ir:_rr;    .  -.  ~.  "'-_   :rr: 

r  r-rrr  r_i  .:.;-  rrrr    r 
"I  know."  she  said  soberly. 

sum  llwng  superb-  But  I  just 

:.rr:  i:  i_  -     _  :  :-   :-:.--  :rrr 
He  thought. /r-5  «  i4» 

,r  :    ;;r;r         --ir.rr;     ic-r- 

-  i  iiTir   :.-_-.     ^-_r  —  -  ir:  :? 
rkjit?-  She  nodded.  "WdLyou! 

r.:-   I  in:.--:  :r_-_-:  rr.. 

musk  or " 

. -?: 

r.  -     -.--' 

.  rather  than  try  to  get  i 

r.::rr  r-rr  :_:       H:    fr: 
said  it.  "I  hope  yon  understand 
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&j^_  see  f/ie  asfcm/sAiny 

difference  /ntfoursfan/ 


^ 


1 1  i6e  mosttfamst/C'  beauty  fesfei/er 


hou/c/&u 


"Better  than  my  own  favorite 
face  powder!". . .  that's  how  enthusiastic 
women  from  Coast  to  Coast  rated  the 
amazing  New  Woodbury  Powder. 
4  out  of  5  preferred  Woodbury  to  the 
powder  they  were  using!  And  Woodbury 
won  on  an  average  of  4  to  1  over  all 
leading  brands  of  powder. 

Actually  women  preferred  Woodbury  for 
every  beauty  quality!  They  raved  about  its 
"satin-smoothness  on  the  skin". . . 
loved  its  richness  of  shade  that  gives  a 
warmer,  livelier  color-glow! 

Discover  now  that  New  Woodbury 
Powder  makes  the  most 
dramatic  difference  on  your  skin . . . 
that  it  is  literally  the 
world's  finest  face  powder. 
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7iv/ce/Wsw/ 

New  Secret  Ingredient 

New  Woodbury  Powder  contains  a  se<  ret  ingredient 
that  gives  a  smooth-as-satin  finish  to  your  skin.  It  gives  a 
natural  "unpowdered"  look. ..yet  covers  tiny  blemj 

New  Revolutionary  Blending! 
In  all  cosmetic  history  there  has  never  been 
anything  like  Woodbury's  new  "Super-blender".  It 
whirls  color  into  powder  and  powdi  r  into  color 
with  a  force  so  violent  a  tornado  •  .  tame  in 

comparison.  Result:  fineness  of  texture  I 
"incredible!''... richness  of  shade  that's  "unbelievable!".. 
freedom  from  streaking  that  "couldn't  be  true" 
before  New  Woodbury  Powder! 


*   G/(Cf77n(2  S/JduGS  Get  N'ew  Woodbury  Powder-in  the  new  "Venus"  box-at  any  cosmetic  counter.  Large  size  box  $1.00.  Medium  and  "Purse"  sizes  304  "r"^  1  "'    [Prices  plus  tax). 
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■  ■*■*      | 


i^>sTe;* 


^"JA  a^ti 


■  f,r«*ton« 


de^ve  you. 


I  f  irestone 


^aUthe 

'^   re*«* 
wearing.  r< 


j^r,  advantage*  < 

soap  and  water  w.^.ou 

'-  rooms  ^  _  „artkaUty- 


need  decocator^^         ^  new  ^  ^^ 


•  TRADE.  M»RX 

Listen  lo  the  Voice  of  Firestone  Monday  Evenings  over  NSC 

/  /).   lap  bedspread  and  skirl,  vanity-chair  slip-cover  and  draperies  are  made 
../  Firestone  Velon  decorator-designed  film.  The  second  picture  shows  woven  fabric. 


■     ■.-:■■■?.-.     - 
■-.: 
■■ 
been  »  nupufaive/* 


Velon  is  a  First 
Quality  Material 


--_.   ;•.  ----v..".- .'v  .:--      I.-i/.     :  -.r 
"But   I  wasn't  t>^ilrmg  of  you   carte 
enough."  she  said  just  a  trifle  brittle!?. 

feel rare 

old  instrument,  for  all  -are  know."  He  was 

-  :->  ---.-  .      ;  .v_E. 

no,  it  isn't,  Pete." 

"  I  never  beard  of  it,"  she  answered  in  the 

- 
teria.   Because  be  felt  panic  too.  "I'm  too 

"  he  cried.  "What  difference  doe 
make?  You're  right  about  it.  Willie." 

vie  right."  He  looked  at  her.  She 
wore  a  sa; :  :ness  on  that  thin  clever 

face.  "At  least,"  she  added,  "you're  right 
too."  She  held  the  sainthood  another  second. 
Then  he  saw  the  little  crinkles  deepening 
around  her  eyes,  the  writhe  of  her  mouth,  the 
hollowing  of  her  thin  cheek.  'Is  this  conver- 
sation human?"  inquired  Willie,  with  droll 

-  -    -  ~ 

He  cried,  "That  was  the  most  inhuman, 
unnatural  remark  I  ever  heard  in  my  I 

Nuts ! "  said  Willie.  She  flew  up  off  the 
bench  and  swung  off  down  the  rug.  with  her 
skirt  flowing  behind  her  as  if  she'd  forgotten 

I  might  have  known!"  And  she 
green-eyed,  and  full  of  mischief,  and  her 
hands  were  flying.  "You're  the  type  to  look 
a  gift  piano  in  the  strings.  All  right,  maybe 
I'm  dumb  to  think  any  old  piano  in  the 
parlor  is  worth  a  couple  of  new  ones  in  the 
bush.  But  I  meant  well.  And  further- 
more   " 

Sure,"  he  said,  grinning  broadly,  his 
heart  settling  with  a  tremendous  relief,  "in 
your  slapdash  way,  that  is  so  darned  irritat- 
ing, you  were  being  very  sweet." 

"And  a  little  bit  kittenish,  too,"  said 
Willie  with  a  glint  in  her  eye.  "Pretty  coy. 
But  that  crack  of  yours " 

"All  right.  You  can  run  the  house  and  the 
finances  and  the  farm  and  the  whole  works, 
but  don't  pick  out  my  pianos." 

"Just  for  that,"  she  flipped  at  him,  "I'll 
raise  chickens.  I'll  get  you  a  piano  with  gold 
in  its  teeth  and  a  pedigree  a  mile  long." 

There's  my  old  piano,"  he  said  sheepishly. 
She  stopped  in  her  tracks.  "  It's  just  sitting 
in  storage." 

"Why,  the  crust!"  she  cried.  "You  mean 
to  sit  there  and  tell  me  we've  got  a  piano! 
Why  didn't  you  say  so?" 

"  I  didn't  know  you  wanted  me  around,  let 
alone  my  piano." 

"You  did,  too,  know  it!"  she  stormed. 
"What  do  you  think  I've  been  buttering 
you  up  for?  For  fun?" 

He  didn't  laugh.  He 
said  tensely,  "For 
what,  then?  For 
why?" 

But  a  horn  honked 
outside.  The  question 
died  off  his  face.  They 
went  toward  the  door. 
His  arm  went  uncer- 
tainly over  her  shoul- 
ders. There  was  just 
time  for  the  briefest, 
most  tentative  caress. 
She  slid  away. 

"He's  walking!" 
cried  Willie.  "Oh, 
Cy ! "  She  ran  out  into 
the  spring  air  wThere 
sun  made  a  shadow 
pattern  of  the  pin 
oak's  limbs.  She 
didn't  kiss  the  tall 
boy  with  the  cane. 
She  took  his  left  hand 
in  her  two. 

Cy  said,  in  a  tight 
voice,  "Is  this  the 
right  place?" 

"You're  darned 
tooting  it  is!"  she 
cried. 


V.-.  :  -.:■,  -,:    -_--    --,- 

the  tirne  Fete  got  to  these.  ~  Boy.  an 
to  see  you!"  Pete  sent  hs  warrrth. 
'.■\'.:  -      .  _    ~~  7  ~    ~  r  _   '  z  :_i  2 

-j        -     i.T       1-  *_"_T_     ~.~  .   •    ..rt    ZZ.  S 

...-  -  .-  \-r~r.:  ';:  _-    -_-  -.z  \  z- 
walkeri  all  three,  toward  the  housf 
z:    :----  ir  -     in  ----  Zk   ------     -----  2 

an,"  Wflhe  told  him. 
.--'I     z  .    _r.;  "  Z:-  '.-'Z3. 

■  .      '=.--.    :"  :    -z~     -    ;:  -•:  - 1; 
_'.;  "  ;.-r.  .    -  ;  i-:  -.. 

"Socnds  like  ma."  said  Cy.  stumU 
bit.  Neither  of  them  readied  to  help 
He  caught  the  lower  half  of  the  door. 
puDed  it  open. 

':   .  •  -.  ii:  -rrzz  :.-.s.i  :    -. 

a  tone  of  wonder,  as  if.  although 
told,  he  hadn't  been  able  to  imagi 

-_  _ 

--.---■_     ■      Z7\   Z. 

I   -r  -z    .   :..:  r._-. .-.    ;    ;  -       ;^.d 

:_- 

The  aed  over  to  the  Morris 

r._~    Ht  ■ 
trifle  confused  about  how  to  lower  hi 
into  it. 

"You  walk  swell!"  said  Willie.  She 
past  Pete  and  put  her  arm  under  Cy's 
help  him  down,  as  competently,  thoui 

all  her  life. 

'"  I  can't  get  up  and  down  too  easy 
Cy  sa:d.  And  a  little  of  the  taut  nr 

d.  "Thanks    Mrs    Peterson.    Gee, 
looks  nice  here 

impulsively, 
pretty  functional  r. 

.  store  wi 
one  hand.  "You've  been  swell  to  ma  I  : 
precii  d  after  the  way  I  - 

mouth  off "  H:s  face  was  flushed. 

"Oh.  nor.-  ■  ..:d  Willie.  S.irely  J; 
told  you !  Your  mother  supported  half  of  m 
all  winter,  with  cold,  earned  cash." 

"Your  mother's  a  great  woman,  a  fil 

woman."  said  Pete.  "She's  wonderful  to  us 

.caned  back  as  if  he  were  suddenly  el 

hausted.  His  lids  closed.  Pete  watched  hi 

anxiously. 

"How  about  a  drink?   Better  - 
looked  at  Willie. 

Her  green  eyes  turned.  They  were  anxio 
too.  "Or  a  cup  of  coffee.  Tired.  Cy?" 

"I'm  all  right."  A  smile  curved  on  Cy 
blind  face.  "  I  was  just  feeling  the  feel  of 
cushions.  I  smell  food  too."  His  eyes  open 

"Willie's    cooked    everything    for 
around."  said  Pete,  his  heart  suddenly  lighte 
"How's  your  appetite?" 

"Seems  like  I've  got  an  appetite." 

"I'm  going  to  feed  you  something 
now."  proclaimed  Willie.    But  she  did  n 
•filmed  on  Page 
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"The  most  perfectly  wonderful  fiirl  moved 
next  door  .   .    .  she  has  four  brothers!" 
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as  many  nights  as 

days  in  a  lifetime. 

You  want  your 

covering  for  those 

nights  to  be 

lovely  and  lasting, 

to  be  warm  as  the 

day  sun,  to  comfort 

you  in  the  dar\ness, 

to  ma\e  you  feel 

and  loo\  more 

beautiful.  These  are 

the  things  St.  Marys 

Blankets  always  give 

to  you. 

Wide  and  wonderful 

length  and  breadth 

of  matchless 

ribbon-bound  wool... 

in  the  white 

of  fresh  snow,  the 

drowsiest  of  pastels, 

or  the  fashion  colors 

you  wear  best  or 

love  the  most. 

In  colors  out  of 

dreams,  choose  your 

St.  Marys  in  the 

weights  most 

pleasing  to  you 

for 

all 

the  nights 
of  a 

lifetime. 


ST.     MARYS       BLANKETS 


ST.   MARYS 
OHIO 
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tor  that  well-groomed  look.,. 


SLIPS 


It  takes  a  smooth  fit  like  Seamprufe's*  . .  .a  fit  that  yields  with  every  turn  of 
your  torso  .  .  .  to  give  you  a  beautifully  groomed  appearance.  It  takes  the 
precise  tailoring,  the  figure-proportioned  sizing  that  is  Seamprufe's  specialty 
.  .  .to  give  you  that  perfect  figure  fit.  In  fine  Bur-Mil*  quality  rayon.  White, 
blue,  maize  or  black.  Sizes  32  to  40.  Seamprufe  slips  from  $3.95  to  $7.95. 

•Reg.  V.  S.  Pai.  Of.      At   leading  stores   throughout   the   country. 
SEAMPRUFE     INCORPORATED     •    412     FIFTH     AVENUE,     NEW     YORK 


(Continued  from  Page  196) 
go.   She  stood  looking  down  at  him.  "Cy, 
please,  could  I  see  your  new  feet?" 

He  looked  up  into  her  face,  in  fright.  Pete, 
watching,  caught  his  breath. 

"Just  a  glimpse  of  the  ankles,  h'm?" 
coaxed  Willie.  "They  must  be  wonderful!" 

The  boy's  eyes  kept  on  hers.  "Yeah,"  he 
said  woodenly,  "they're  pretty  good  for 
being  store-bought." 

"  You're  not  going  to  be  coy,"  she  said,  not 
flippantly  at  all. 

A  look  of  blank  patience,  something,  fell 
on  Cy's  face.  "Kind  of  interesting,  the  way 
they  did  it,"  he  said.  "They  tailored  them 
right  on." 

"  For  goodness'  sakes."  She  crouched  down 
at  his  feet. 

Cy's  hand— how  white  it  looked ! — yanked 
at  his  trouser  leg.  "Right  here,"  he  said. 
"Fellows  say  the  old  kind  used  to  hurt  you, 
but  these  don't.  I  can  get  around  pretty 
easy."  He  hesitated.  He  let  out  a  notch  of 
confidence.  "One  fellow  in  the  ward  could 
even  jitterbug,"  he  added. 

"I  don't  believe  it!"  said  Willie. 

"I  saw  him." 

"Holy  cats!"  she  said  solemnly.  She  was 
utterly  sincere.  Whatever  holy  cats  could 
mean,  at  this  point,  Willie  meant  it.  And  the 
boy  could  tell.  Pete  found  that  suddenly  the 
whole  scene  tickled  him.  Willie  crouched 
there  in  her  blue  dress,  looking  so  seriously 
up  into  the  serious  young  face. 

He  laughed.  He  didn't  quite  know  how. 
And  he  went  to  lift  up  Willie.  "Come  on, 
feed  him,  why  don't  you?  You  can  admire 
his  legs  some  other  time." 

"O.K.,"  said  Willie.  "I'm  going  to  haul 
out  a  cup  of  coffee  and  a  piece  of  chocolate 
cake,  and  if  it  spoils  your  supper,  that's 
fine." 

1  don't  guess,"  said  Cy,  and  now  he  was 
grinning,  "it  will  spoil  anything."  Willie  went 
flying  off.  "Gee,  she's — gee " 

"She's  something,  Willie  is,"  said  Pete, 
and  knew  he  was  beaming.  "You  should  find 
out  what  goes  on  around  here ! "  He  felt  as  if 
he  were  bubbling  with  gossip,  with  delight- 
ful titbits.  He  checked  himself.  "But  we 
want  to  hear  about  you." 

Cy  was  looking  across  the  room.  "That's 
ma's  old  stove,  isn't  it?" 

"Yes.  Yes,  I  guess  it  is.  Some  of  this 
stuff  came  from  our  apartment  in  New  York. 
It's  kind  of  a  mixture." 

"I  guess,"  said  Cy,  "you  didn't  get  a 
divorce." 

"We  couldn't  afford  it,"  Pete  told  him. 
"Now  if.  looks  as  if  we  won't — er — bother." 
He  felt  the  word  was  apt. 

"That's  swell,"  said  Cy  and  shifted  in  the 
chair. 

"Listen,  son,"  said  Pete  desperately,  "I 
made  a  mistake,  way  back.  I  think  maybe  I 
ought  to  tell  you.  You  see,  I  wanted  to  be  a 
musician,  but  I  fell  in  love  and  I  got  the  girl. 
And  right  away,  I  went  out  after  money  and 
stuff,  for  Willie,  because  I  was  crazy  about 
her  and  I  thought  she'd  like — well,  presents, 
you  know?  I  thought  she'd  be  pleased  to  sit 
on  a  cushion  and  let  me  bring  her  things. 
Well,  naturally,  she  thought  /  valued  the 
money  and  stuff  or  the  process  of  getting  it. 
So  we  got  off  wrong.  It  comes  over  me 
now — maybe  that  wasn't  what  she  wanted. 
I  mean  to  say,"  Pete  fumbled,  "don't  worry 
if  you  can't  give  Jan  the  embroidery.  Maybe 
she'd  rather  have  the  works."  The  boy 
didn't  respond.  Pete  thought,  I'm  talking 
about  myself.  He  said,  "What  are  you  think- 
ing?" as  gently  as  he  could. 

"I  was  thinking,"  Cy  said,  flushing,  "the 
light's  nice,  in  here.  I'm  in  a  kind  of  daze, 
sir.  Wasn't  listening.   I'm  sorry." 

"You've  got  a  right  to  be  in  a  daze  if  you 
want,  son,"  Pete  said.  He  felt  the  evasion, 
the  uncertainty,  with  a  heavy  heart.  "I 
think  .  .  .  there's  the  family  wagon." 

"It's  .  .   .  them?" 

Pete  recognized  panic.  He  was  sorry. 
There  seemed  nothing  he  could  do. 

As  Jan  yanked  on  the  brake  and  the  sta- 
tion wagon  lurched  to  a  stop,  she  said,  "Just 
let  me  see  him?  I  figured  this  out,  Ada. 
You've  got  a  priority."  Jan  opened  the  door 
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on  her  side  and  fell  out.  She  stumbled  across 
the  terrace. 

Cy  was  rigid  in  the  Morris  chair.  His  face 
was  as  white  as  hers.  She  flew  to  him,  slipped 
her  arm  across  his  taut  shoulders,  and  put 
her  cheek  on  his  for  an  instant.  "It's  all 
right,"  she  murmured,  "as  long  as  you  got 
here."  She  straightened  up,  looking  blindly 
at  her  father.  Ada  was  moving  more  sedately 
through  the  door.  "Come  on,  dad."  Jan 
seized  Pete's  hand  and  drew  him  away  with 
the  rush  of  her  resolve.  They  were  out-of- 
doors.  Around  the  corner  of  the  house  wall, 
she  leaned  against  the  wood.  "He  .  .  . 
looks  .  .  .  fine,"  she  said.  Cheek  on  her 
hand,  she  gazed  across  Willie's  field.  Pete 
watched  with  dumb  misery.  Nothing  he  could 
do  or  say.  But  slowly  the  glow  came  back 
into  her  face,  the  color  and  the  shine. 

"You  all  right,  son?"  said  Ada. 

"I  guess  so,  ma." 

"She's  wrought  up,  some.  Give  her  a 
minute." 

Cy  wrenched  his  eyes  from  the  empty  door- 
frame. "Ma,  how  are  you?" 

"Fine.  I'm  fine."  She  sat  down  near  him. 
She  put  her  hand  on  his  arm,  just  above  the 
wrist.  "Wasn't  so  funny,  I  guess,"  she  said, 
patting  him,  as  once  she  had  when  he'd  been 
a  baby,  "getting  out  of  there.  They  hurt 
you,  bad?" 

"Pretty  bad,  for  a  while,"  he  said.  His 
head  bent  toward  her,  a  little  ducking  mo- 
tion. It  was  a  memory  too.  "Sorry  pa  had  to 
go  while  I  was  away,"  he  said  stiffly. 

"Well,  you  was  in  his  mind."  Her  hand 
retreated.    There  was   too  much   emotion. 

"Left  you  alone,  though,"  he  murmured. 
"But  the  Petersons  been  swell,  h'm?" 
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Ada  drew  in  a  grand  sniff.  "I  got  nothing 
against  the  Petersons,"  she  declared,  "any 
of  them."  It  was  high  praise  and  he  nodded. 
"Can  you  walk,  son?"  she  asked  him  then. 

"Sure.   I  walked  right  in  here." 

Her  head  began  to  nod.  "I  believe  you. 
Well,  you're  out  of  that  now." 

"Ayah." 

A  little  silence  spun  between  them,  full  of 
their  mutual  thoughts. 

"You  like  having  a  real  job,  ma?" 

"It  ain't  bad,"  she  said.  Then  her  blue 
gaze  came  around.  "But  I'll  do  for  you,  Cy, 
like  I  always  did,  time'll  come  you'll  be 
working."  His  body  twitched.  "Expect 
you'll  have  to  call  off  getting  married,"  she 
went  on.  He  didn't  answer.  But  he  was  not 
shocked.  This  was  what  he  had  been  waiting 
for.  "Wouldn't  be  fair,"  she  said.  "War's 
over  so  long,  it  ain't  the  same  as  it  was." 

"  I  guess  not,"  he  said  thinly.  She  seemed 
very  strong  and  calm,  sitting  there.  His 
muscles  let  go  a  little. 

"She'd  like  to  have  a  fit,  though,"  sighed 
Ada. 

"But  I  got  to  do  what's  right." 

"Ayah,"  she  said  placidly.  "Girl's  got  a 
right  to  a  whole  man." 

Something  in  the  boy  settled  clear. 

"Ain't  going  to  be  so  easy,   son." 

"Not  if  she  don't   .   .   .  agree." 

"You  and  me  best  be  by  ourselves,"  she 
began  briskly.  "I've  looked  around  some." 

Cy  pulled  himself  together.  "Anyhow,"  he 
said,  "what's  left  of  me  is  mighty  glad  to  be 
back,  ma.  Everything's  so  new-looking,  as 
if  I  never  saw  it  before.  .  .  .  She's  so  pretty." 

"Ayah,  pretty  and  sweet,  too,  that  girl," 
said  Ada  vigorously.  "And  good  reason  why 
we'd  best  go,  be  by  ourselves." 

"I  guess,"  he  said. 

"She  hasn't  thought  more'n  you  coming 

home  alive.    Nobody's  had  the  heart  

She's  built  a  lot  on  you,  Cy.  She  don't 
hardly  know  where  she's  at.  You're  going  to 
have  to " 

His  lips  pressed  on  the  pain.  She  put  it 
clearly.  She  made  it  plain.  "Right  away," 
he  promised. 
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ered.  "Ma  and  I  wLH  go  away 
Jan.    Beransp,  later  on — I  nearly 
can't  stand  tins,  you  know  that!    £ 
couldn't  stand  it  at  alL  when  you'd  begin  to 
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on  some  store  of  strength  that  was  surely  her 
own.  "I  guess  you  haven't  thought  it  out, 
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youll  see  when  you  think  it  out  a  little  more. 
Ill  wait  until  you  do.  I  can  wait  a  little 
longer.**  A  strange  peace  was  on  her  face,  a 
radiant  peace,  a  peace  to  break  your  heart. 
..it"    she   said,    "shall    I    help    with 

j  please,  my  darling,**  said  Willie 
dearly  and  sweedy.  Willie  came  down  along- 
-  t-_  :..-.  t.t.t..  tit 7;    1    "\:._  ..    .  _  ti: 

Jan  was  gone.    Jan  was  in  the  kitchen. 

:e."  warned  Pete,  "don't Bat  he 

z.-.iz.-.   sit    her    tr.i 
didn't  want  to. 

She  came  down  the  room,  aimed  at  the 
boy  who  was  lying  so  shrunken  in  the  chair. 
There  was  nothing  gentle  about  her.  nothing 
> .:':.  z.  int.;  z.'zzz  z 

lor.  =ap  little  half-baked  hero!"  said 
Willie.  "  What  a  crust  you've  got !  Insulting 
the  men  who  got  their  wounds  in  battle! 
Was  it  a  fad  then?  Wasn't  there  anything 
real  in  any  girl's  devotion?  Or.  I  supp:  - 
she  sneered,  "you'd  like  Jar.        j  ju  a 

- 
The  boy  cringed.  Pete  thought.  This  will 

nerer But  he  stood  back.  He  held  Ada 

back. 

"You."  mocked  Millie,  "and  your  later 

ire  going  to  be  doing 

between  now  and  later  on?  String  around? 

_ng  for  the  worst?  Purring  it  up  to  her 

to  carry  the  cross?  You  forget.  I  think.  Who 

.--_:.  -.  1  :  .    •.::..  z.    z:z.::  z.z.   :z.  :.-.:? 

room?   Who  ranted  and  raved  about  faith 

and  good  works?  You  did.  Cyrus  Hall,  and 

look  at  you  now!    Whetr  s       ..:  :.. 

fine  fair-weather  friend?    Where's  yma  be- 

og  effort?  Haven't  you  got  the  nerve  to 

::  that  she  loves  you  the  way  you'd 

dream  about  if  vou  had  the  guts  to  dream  so 
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Wulie'  looked  up.  blinked,  and  bhfl 
"Listen."  the  boy  cried  to  Ptfl 
teQ  me.  You're  a  man!" 

"You  want  me  to  tell  vou?*"  sfl 
ght."    He  swallowed  the  M 
:   _-.  :.r.t-t  :    -  ..     .:  ::  •-.-    ..-    r, 
get  up  on  your  hind  legs,"  he  barkfl 
goapotogi: 

Z  rose  from  his  chail 
ing  with  the  cane,  he  made  it  alonl 
help  me."  he  said.  "I  think  I  .  .  .  I 

He  walked,  then,  down  the  roon 
side  the  long  center  table.  Nobody 
him.  He  walked  all  the  way  to  the 
door.  He  pushed  it  open.  He  walked  t 

Willie  took  a  step  back.  She  wihe 
knot  on  the  sofa.  She  hid  her  face. 
1  made  a  croaking  sound.  "Sh 
Pete  barked  at  her.  "  It  never  happen 
just  got  home  and  we're  glad." 

"Pete."  said  Willie,  clearly  and 
coolly,   without  raising  her  head. 

He  reached  for  his  pipe.  Everythb 
perfectly  dear  and  perfectly  fine. 

he  said  casually.  "  Don't  worr 
r_:  t  r.  >.  -.1.  iter  ..:".:  :  ->.  t  :.;;  2 
chief  into  her  lap. 

Willie  took  it  and  covered  her  eyes. ' 
- 
in  the  oven  and  I  turned  it  on 

Ada  came  around  and  sat  down  ; 
from  them.  She  picked  up  her  sewing, 
squinted  at  the  needle.  "Aw 
Willie,"  she  crcc 

"Be  a  sinful  waste."  snapped  Willie 
pot  his  head  back  and  laughed  t 
rafters.  "Sure,  let  it  bum."  he  cisped. 
not  much  of  a  pumpkin  eater 
and  then  he  closed  his  mouth. 

Willie  squirmed  a  little.    Her  dark 
turned  toward  him.  leaned  against  his 
He  could  see  the  lashes  half  down  oveij 
green  eyes.  Their  thoughts  wheeled 

knew,    together:    " had    a    rife   1 

couldn't  keep  her.    Put  her  in  a  pumu 
shell "' 

He  put  his  chin  down  on  the  top  of 
bead,  '  •  the  1 
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\Vi   are  you  doing  here?"  he  asked. 

ng  to  get  cold  so  I  can  go  over  and 
v  o  " 

G«  i  date?" 
\" 

vith  you.  then."  he  said. 
Air  ght."  I  answered. 

od  in  the  doorway,  however,  waiting 
etc  Id— I.  anyway.  For  I  still  contained 
iel  e  warmth  of  my  house  which  I  had 
a.  ule  back,  still  with  the  soft,  polite. 
d  tone  of  my  mother  saying  after  me 
d  about  the  house: 
don't  drink  too  much.  son.  but  if 
t  drink,  do  it  so  that  it  won't  be 
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.  "You  can't  drink  that  way." 
though." 

ight."  Going  out  into  the  rain,  hear- 
voice  floating  out  after  me: 
't  forget,  son." 

.  not  answering,  going  away,  and  she : 
:;ht.  son." 

0  ;tood  there  beside  him.  remembering 
u  i  a  lonely  sort  of  way  when  he  sud- 
h  lid  to  me.  "  I'm  afraid  of  doors." 

\  at?"  I  asked,  staring  at  him. 

1  afraid  toopen  doors,"  he  said  quietly. 
•ci   at  my  face. 

\  y?"  I  asked. 

I  tell  you  later."  he  said,  and  I  nodded. 
idced.  "When  we  brew  up." 
1 1  took  the  cigarette  out  of  my  mouth 
jped  it  to  the  rain  where  it  went  in  a 
je.  hit  the  wet  pavement,  shot  red 
1  is  extinguished, 
'lady?"  I  asked. 

-i«  ropped  his  butt  at  his  feet,  stepped  on 

trj;ook  off  with  me.  with  lowered  head  at 

and  we  ran  across  the  street.  We  got 

uler  the  canopy  and 

k  the  rain  from  our      BJBH1HMM 

it  ind  hats,  and  up  the 

a    I    saw   the  trolley 

c     glowing    like    two 

-    vers  of  silver. 

W  went  in  through  the 

door  of  the  cafe. 

e    a  time  because  the      HMMHHHH 

x    was    hardly    as 

our  bodies.  That  was  how  it  was 

il  The  building  was  shaped  like  a  large 

id  the  roots  formed  the  entrance.  A 

u  rom  New  York  did  it. 

V  walked  over  to  the  bar  and  sat  down 

t  •  heavy  -cushioned  high  seats  and  put  our 

>son  the  bar.  Around  the  circular  bar 

>  >up  of  fellows  and  girls.  The  peculi- 

il  of  their  being  together,  the  young  men 

ic  he  young  women,  was  that  they  were 

.ally  together  in  spirit  but  merely  in 

x   because  "the    men."   with   the   gold 

a/  discharge  buttons  gleaming  dully  at 

it  lapels,  stared  ahead  at  their  faces  in  the 

i  >r  in  the  center  of  the  wall  behind  the 

ii  hile  the  girls  leaned  somewhat  sideways 

aig  up  at  the  young  men.  trying  des- 

;i  ely  to  be  a  part  of  them,  their  sorrow 

iey  could  not  understand,  if  it  was  sor- 

W   which  it  wasn't  really,  but  rather  than 

)«'w.  displacement. 

-v 

!    bartender  carefully  cleaned   the  bar 

re  us  and  not  looking  up  asked.  "What 

you  haw 

Ahisky-soda."  he  said. 

tie  bartender    nodded   and   repeated, 

ni  sky-soda." 

Me  too."  I  said  to  the  bartender's  search- 
trie  dnnks  were  placed  before  us  with 
.  white  bill  which  the  bartender  put  dis- 
y  between  our  drinks,  alongside  of  a 
a  e  of  mixed  nuts,  and  then  the  two  of  us 
I  ak. 

Jid  after  a  long  period  of  silence  he  leaned 
i  head  over  to  mine  and  talked  to  the  side 
ijny  face  as  I  looked  at  my  image  in  the 

-or. 
tie  said.  "  I've  tried  to  explain  to  them  at 

ne  but  they  don't  seem  to  understand." 

nodded,  knowing  what  he  was  referring 
tjand  I  answered.  "Maybe  they  can't  un- 
<Jstand." 


MliHII'l.     Mill 


■  t   l>e 


Le 

»|X'llt  . 

— PAUL  GERALDY:  quoted  in  The  Treosury 

of  Wit  ond  Wisdom:  Norman  Lockridge 

(Biltmore  Publishing  Company). 


He  didn't  answer  but  slowly  toyed  with  his 
glass,  and  I  turned  from  him  to  watch  the  cold 
young  men  smile  coldly  at  the  warm  young 
girls.  Then  I  heard  his  voice  coming  at  me 
from  the  side  and  I  turned  to  face  him.  He 
said,  as  if  there  had  been  no  pause  between 
sentences: 

"We  had  just  taken  that  town  and  the 
other  outfit  with  us  was  moving  up  so  we  de- 
cided to  rest  in  the  town.  We  got  four  houses 
to  bunk  in.  after  chasing  out  the  German 
families." 

He  turned  his  glass  around  on  the  wet  bar 
and  let  out  a  great,  deep  sigh  as  if  at  that  mo- 
ment the  sigh  was  the  biggest  and  most  im- 
portant thing  to  do.  His  mouth  was  close  to 
my  ear  and  it  wasn't  noisy  at  the  bar  because 
it  was  the  kind  of  cafe  where  soft  light  and 
low  voices  were  in  order,  and  so  there  wasn't 
any  point  in  his  being  so  close  but  he  was  and 
I  nodded  my  head  to  him.  and  he  said: 

After  we  got  organized  into  sections  we 
took  over  our  rooms.  We  claimed  places  to 
sleep  and  then  one  of  the  guys  wanted  to 
know  where  the  John  was  and  so  I  went  with 
him  in  search  of  it." 

He  tapped  with  his  fingers  on  the  bar  and 
then  quickly  threw  the  remainder  of  his  drink 
down  his  throat  and  called  out.  "  Bartender !  " 

The  bartender  looked  at  him  and  raised  his 
brows. 

He  pushed  our  glasses  forward.  "Hit  it. 
twice."  he  said. 

Then  the  shining  drinks  were  before  us  and 
he  looked  into  the  glazed  surface  of  his  and 
then  looked  up  at  me  and  continued: 

"So  we  came  to  the  John  and  the  door  was 

closed.    I  said  to  my  buddy.  "You  go  first.' 

But  he  refused  and  I  put  my  hand  on  the 

doorknob  and  one  hand 

■■■■■■■■■■        fiat  on  his  back  and  said. 

'Go  ahead.' 

"I  whipped  the  door 
open  and  pushed  him  in 
and  there  was  a  terrific 
explosion  which  flung  me 
back  as  if  a  great  wind  had 
hit  me.  I  went  smashing 
back  against  the  wall.  I  lav- 
dazed  on  the  floor  with  the  door  partly  cover- 
ing me  and  the  debris  around  my  body,  and 
hearing  voices  and  footsteps  rushing  up  the 
stairs."  He  shook  his  head  violently.  "Some 
Germans  had  booby-trapped  the  toilet  door. 
I  had  opened  it  and  pushed  him  in." 

And  I  said.  "Oh."  It  wasn't  very  much  to 
say.  but  I  think  he  understood. 

He  wet  his  lips.  "  I  was  bruised  a  little  but 
he  was  deader  than  a  mackerel." 

That's  all  it  was  and  I  said.  "You  didn't 
know  that  it  would  happen  that  way." 

He  nodded.  "That  part  I  understand,  but 
it's  that  I  can't  forget.  After  that  I  was  afraid 
to  open  doors.  It  got  very  bad  for  me  in  the 
outfit  and  they  sent  me  back  to  a  hospital 
and  then  it  got  even  worse  for  me  and  they 
sent  me  home.  Now  I'm  like  this."  He  stared 
at  me.  holding  his  drink  in  his  hand. 

"What  will  you  do  about  it?"  I  asked. 

"What  can  I  do?" 

I  didn't  answer. 

"You  see."  he  said,  a  little  triumphantly. 
"there's  nothing  I  can  do.  I'm  just  afraid  to 
open  doors.  I  want  toopen  them  but  I  can't." 

Then  I  remembered  the  guy  who  had 
wanted  an  operation  on  his  nose.  I  said.  "  In 
the  hospital  I  was  in  overseas  was  a  guy  who 
needed  an  operation  on  his  nose.  He  always 
told  the  doc  that  there  was  a  terrible  stink  in 
his  nostrils  and  would  they  please  operate  on 
him  to  take  the  odor  away." 

His  eyes  grew  bright  with  a  kind  of  interest 
and  he  moved  nervously  about  his  stool. 
"What  happened  to  him?"  he  asked. 

I  said.  "They  put  him  in  the  neuropsychi- 
atric  ward  for  observation  but  he  insisted  that 
he  needed  an  operation,  so  they  gave  him  a 
nose  wash  but  he  said  that  what  he  needed 
was  an  operation,  so  they  sent  him  back  to  the 
outfit  he  had  come  from." 

He  looked  at  me.  "Did  they  cure  him?" 

I  shrugged.  "That's  all  I  know.  Later  I 
went  awav." 
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Because  they're  certified  by  "Botany"  laboratories 
for  home  sewing  ...  sponged  and  shrunk. ..  these  luxu- 
rious 100%  virgin  wool  fabrics  are  easy  and  simple  to 
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Preview  in  Look-Alikes 


Picture  yourself  and  your  daughter  in  this 
twin-styled  dress  combination.  It's  bound 
to  bring  loads  of  envious  compliments 
because  it's  new  .  .  .  it's  charm- 
ing .  .  .  its  practical.  .  .  .  And 
"sew  easy"  to  make  at  home 
on  your  White  Rotary. 

White's  rotary  lock  stitch 

and   four-point  feed  give 

you   smooth,    flexible   seams 

so  important  to  the  straight 

swing  of  these  plaid-striped 

skirts.   Finger-tip   controls 

switch  quickly  from  slack 

basting  stitches  to  a  precise 

finish-sewing    stitch.    Without 

stopping,  you  can  have  forward 

or  reverse  sewing  to  lock  every 

seam  securely.  See  these  hand 

some  White  Rotaries  at  your 

department  store  or  dealer. 


Here  ore  materials  and  cost-to. 

make  ;it  borne  :  Blouses  <<i  v I 

[ersey.  Skni-  of  wool  and  rayon  plaid. 
Mother's   blouse      55.1 1,   -km 
(er's   blouse     53.59,   -kin 


MAGIC-KEY  BUTTONHOLE  WORKER!  The  easiest  to  use 
attachment  you've  ever  put  on  your  sewing  machine.  Makes 
beautiful,  straight  buttonholes  .  .  .  and  keyhole  button- 
holes, never  before  possible  on  a  home  sewing  machine. 


HANDSOME 


"  What  good  was  it  telling  me?  "  he  asked. 

"Just  thought  you'd  like  to  hear  a  story. 
I  remembered  it  alLof  a  sudden." 

He  nodded  his  head  and  said,  "That's  bad, 
having  a  smell  in  your  nose  that  you  can't 
take  out."  His  eyes  met  mine.  "That's  bad, 
isn't  it?"  he  asked. 

"I  guess  so,"  I  said. 

So  we  sat  there  for  a  while  talking  of  things 
which  we  should  have  known  were  best  not 
to  be  talked  of  but  which  talk  we  were  help- 
less to  prevent.  Then  after  that  we  lapsed 
into  silence,  hiding  within  our  own  invio- 
late thoughts. 

Then  he  asked  me  suddenly,  "Do  you  smell 
anything?" 

I  sniffed  at  the  air  about  us  and  I  said, 
"No." 

"Like  fire?"  he  asked. 

Then  I  smelled  the  smoke  and  I  said, ' '  Yes, 
I  do." 

So  we  breathed  in  the  smell  and  then  looked 
back  to  where  the  curtain  was  which  con- 
cealed the  dance  floor,  and  above  the  curtain 
a  long  column  of  thick  smoke  was  coming  forth 
and  my  friend  said,  "Bartender,  don't  you 
smell  smoke?" 

But  the  bartender  didn't  have  much  to  say 
then  because  the  dance-floor  patrons  were 
coming  out  in  groups  and  quickly  moving  to 
the  narrow  entrance.  Their  voices  filled  the 
big  room.  Then  there  was  a  muffled  explosion 
as  if  an  oven  exploded  and  there  were  screams 
of  women.  The  people  pushed  madly  at  one 
another  and  shouted,  "Fire!" 

And  I  turned  to  my  friend,  but  he  wasn't 
with  me.  I  looked  around  for  him.  His  ciga- 
rettes and  change  remained  by  his  drink  but 
he  was  gone,  and  over  the  screams  of  the  mob 
I  heard  his  voice  entreating,  "Open  the  door, 
open  the  door." 

1  saw  him  at  the  front  of  the  frightened 
men  and  women  and  I  realized  that  he  must 
have  leaped  from  his  stool  and  was  then  sud- 
denly confronted  by  the  door  and  behind  him 
the  men  and  women  pushing  and  crowding 
him.  The  door  space  was  so  narrow  that  he 
took  up  all  its  room. 

And  the  people  yelled  at  him,  "Open  that 
door ! " 

But  I.  knew  what  was  wrong  with  him  and 
they  didn't  and  so  I  pushed  and  beat  my  way 
toward  him.  When  I  was  close  I  saw  him  with 
his  shoulders  and  head  bowed,  his  hands  up 
to  his  face,  shaking  himself  back  and  forth.  I 
felt  his  horrible  struggle  with  himself  going 
through  me,  and  I  shouted,  "Open  that  door. 
Open  it ! " 

He  must  have  heard  me  because  his  head 
snapped  up.  I  saw  him  look  around  and  his 
eyes  grabbed  my  gaze  and  he  looked  yet  be- 
yond at  the  sea  of  mute  faces  staring  at  him 
with  fear-filled  expressions,  beseeching  him 
mutely,  and  I  saw  the  gigantic  pleading  of  his 
eyes  for  understanding  from  them ;  but  he  was 
up  there  in  front,  and  he  knew  that  he  was 
and  that  he  held  their  lives  in  the  palm  of  his 
hand. 

And  then,  perhaps  because  of  the  time  past 
in  the  Army  where  he  had  been  trained  to  as- 
sume great  and  sudden  responsibilities,  or 
whatever  it  was,  anyway,  he  let  forth  a  terri- 
ble, agonizing  shriek,  almost  of  defiance,  and 
yelled,  "Cover  up,  cover  up,"  stilling  the 
room  to  absolute  silence,  and  he  flung  the 
door  open.  A  convulsive  heave  of  the  crowd 
swept  him  out  into  the  street  and  the  crowd 
went  forward  and  I  with  them  on  the  wave. 

I  went  out  into  the  rain  and  I  sought  for 
him  and  I  found  him  in  a  darkened  doorway 
trembling,  breathing  heavily,  and  I  stood 
with  him. 

He  said,  "I  opened  the  door." 

"Yes,  you  did.  You  opened  the  door,"  I 
answered. 

Then,  I  think,  Fm  not  sure,  it  might  have 
been  the  rain  on  his  face,  but  I  think  it  was 
something  else,  anyway,  he  said,  "I'll  go 
home  now." 

We  went  out  into  the  rain  and  I  walked 
beside  him.  He  stood  for  a  moment  in  front 
of  his  house  and  then  he  reached  down  and 
took  my  hand,  clasped  it  once  tightly  and 
then  walked  up  the  steps  and  opened  his  door. 

I  stood  in  the  rain  and  stared  at  the  door 
through  which  he  had  gone  and  then  I  walked 
home.  THE  END 
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Wear 


Nylon  Wu/ywear* 

FIRST  TIME  IN  100%  SPUN  NYLO.  j 

They're  kitten  soft,  new  and  cozily 
■7. vai  in ,  these  100%  spun  nylon  knitted  I 
vests  and  pants  by  Dutchess.  Puny  | 
and  skin  soothing  to  wear,  even  when 
cold  winds  whistle  through  your 
skirls.  A'o  need  to  hug  the  fireside. 
Wear  Dutchess  Nylon  Wulywear* 
and  enjoy  the  bracing  air. 

Tested  for  warmth  and  washability, 
they're  quick  drying  with  an  average 
shrinkage  of  less  than  2%.  Vest  and 
panties,  $1.05  each  in  small,  medium 
and  large.  Extra  sizes  at  $2.50.  All 
in  learose. 

At  better  stores  or  write  to: 

DUTCHESS  UNDERWEAR  CORI 

Empire  State  Building,  New  York  1,  N.  Y. 
'Registered  U.S.  Pat.' 
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Plaid  and  Pretty 

Pep  up  last  year's  clothes  with  any  one  of  these  pretty  plaid  ideas, 
ou'll  find  them  simple  to  make  with  little  yardage  or  scraps  from  last 
•inter's  skirt.  Try  your  favorite  plaid  in  a  eoat  lining;  a  belt  with  pouch 
ag;or  a  warm  hood  with  scarf  that  wraps.  •  BY  MARION  I'llMMilt 


■'laid  taffeta  ribbon  zipper  front 
or  last  year's  cardigan.  Bind 
he  neck  and  add  a  pussycat  bow. 


I 'la  id  jacket  lining  is  gay  and 

\«BkA        warm  .  .  .  make  the  covered  ear 

muffs  and  sew  in  red  wool  yarn. 


4  perky  tam-o'-shanter  made 
rom  a  circle  with  topknot  ofivool. 
Hatching   belt   and  pouch   bag. 


Cozy  after-school  slippers  .  .  . 
they  zip  up.  Sewn  with  bright 
red  yarn  to  alpaca-lined  soles. 


A  warm  hood  with  long  scarf  at- 
tached for  cold  days ;  and  for  class 
— a   notebook  with  felt  initials. 


Pattern-  and  instructions  fur  making  Plaid   Vccessories,  No.  J  109,  can  be  ordered  from 
the  Reference  Library,  Ladies'  Home  Joi  rn  \\ ,  Philadelphia  5,  Pennsj  Ivania,  for  1  3(  . 
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other  buttons 
world 


Caiode 


(9  Guaranteed  by  ^^ 
l  Good  Housekeeping  . 


BUTTONS 


Such  charming  buttons!  Simple  buttons,  decorative  buttons, 

finest  quality  buttons  .  .  .  buttons  for  every  conceivable  fashion, 

in  every  price  range.  Ask  for  La  Mode  at  your  favorite  Button 

Department  and  you'll  get  the  best  in  buttons. 

B.  BlUMENTHAL  &  CO.,  INC.,  1372-82  BROADWAY,  NEW  YORK  18,  NEW  YORK 

TMS  WORLDS  GREATEST  SELECTION  OF  FASHION  BUTTONS 


SHOW    FRIENDS    UNUSUAL 


.  inn^  Profit— I 


You  can  make 

without   experience — showing   new 
line  Christmas,  Everyday  Card  as-  I  pnuiiui 
sortments.      Wrappings,      Stationery. I  ^tfiTinNlM 

Coasters,    unusual    and    attractne.    Bonn.    S ,,  I  tNDiWIONERT  j 

offers.  Send  today  for  FREK  samples    10  different 

Name  Imprinted  Christmas  Cards,  50  for  $1.  2  5  for  SI  andS2.Stati. 
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THOMAS   TERRY   STUDIOS.   61   Union  Ave.,   Westlield,   Mass. 

Moke  YOUR  OWN  . 
EXCLUSIVE  HATS 
This  Easy  Way,.. 

Now  you  can  learn  to  make  and  trim  hats  of 
your  own — at  a  fraction  of  store  cost!  You 
don't  even  have  to  know  how  to  sew!  New, 
short,  simplified  course  teaches  you  AT  HOME. 
Each  step  from  hasic  stitches  to  designing 
trims  fully  illustrated  and  explained.  -J 
Covers  1 0  basic  shapes— how  to  make  and  cover  fr 


■luded  i 


atalog  of 


.  Or  enrlr>se$1.7f>e 
Write  TODAY  w 


.O.D.-t 
Money  back  if  not  satisfied. 
MILLINERY     GUILD     SCHOOL,     INC.,     Dept.     15, 
203  N.  WABASH   AVENUE.  CHICAGO  1.  ILLINOIS 
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GUARANTEE 


*oas 


Pinks  all  fabrics  and 
natterns  easier  than 
Sears    Prevents  raveling. 
Never  needs  sharpening.  For 
Kni  and  right  tan hjyf* 


<&vtm  MFG.  CO. 

PLANTSVILLE,  CONN. 


lUrtrrttem 

ISA 

FASHION 

ANGEL, 

"colloning"   to  both 

mothers  ond  daughters  for 

over  50  years.   Even  Dads  love 

the  way  economical,  long-wearing 

PETER  PAN  fabrics  stretch  shrinking 

budgets.    So  -  sew  with   PETER   PAN  .  .  . 

The  Constant  Quality  Cotton  Fabric 

100%   washable,   fast-color,   shrink- 

resistant,  always  fresh  and  cool,  (many 

Saylerized   and   Sayl-A-Shrunk). 


See  fashion's  newest  in  weaves  ond 
designs  for  all  ages,  all  occasions. 


GUARANTEED  j^j£*]f*  FAST  COLOR 


For  name  of  store  in  your  city  write 

HENRY  GLASS  &  COMPANY,  1071  Sixth  Ave.,  New  York  18 
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IVORY  SNOW  KEEPS  LOVELY  WASHABLES 
LOVELY  LONGER 


MAKE  THE  HAND  TEST 


--•^•'7   / 


Proof —  in  your  hands!  Let  them  tell  you  why 
Ivory  Snow  keeps  lovely  washables  lovely  longer 
This  week  wash  dishes  with  Ivory  Snow. 
When  you  see  how  kind  it  is  to  your  hands 
you'll  know  it's  kind  to  colors  and  fabrics. 

So  mild!  99  44/100%  pure!  No  finer  soap  made! 
The  onhj  soap  both  Ivory-mild  and  in  granulated 
"snowdrops"  that  burst  into  instant  suds 
in  safe  lukewarm  water— even  in  cool  water! 

Wonderful  Ivory  Snow!  Just  follow  directions  onj 
your  package  to  keep  lovely  things  lovely  longer! 


IVORY  SNOW  —  The  only  granulated  soap  that's  Ivory-mild 


•     HOW    AMERH A     LIVES     * 


College  for  three  means  hard  work  for  five.  But  to- 
day's sacrifices  can  lead  to  tomorrow's  satisfactions. 
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Sending  Three  Girls  to  College 


BY    JAN    W1YL 

WHEN  Ray  Melson  was  growing  up  in  Alberta,  Canada,  going  to  school  meant  a  three-mile 
ride  every  morning  over  a  rough,  hilly,  dirt  road  aboard  a  mouse-colored  pony  named 
Dandy.  Ray  was  a  small,  brown-haired  boy  whose  size  belied  his  strength.  He  had  good 
strong  muscles  from  hours  of  pitching  hay,  milking  cows  and  shocking  grain — and  he  had 
energy  and  determination.  Weather  permitting,  lie  and  Dandy  made  the  trip  in  lort\-fi\e 
minutes.  This  small  country  school  opened  new  worlds  to  Ray,  and  as  lie  grew  older  he  talked 
more  and  more  to  his  dad  about  moving  somewhere  near  a  high  school — and  then  a  college. 
Ray's  wish  came  true — the  result  of  his  own  hard  work  and  his  parents'  understanding. 
Today  he  is  touching  fifty,  a  slight,  baldheaded  college  graduate  who  looks  like  President 
Truman  with  his  hat  on,  like  what  he  really  is  with  it  off — an  energetic,  slight!)  harried 
family  man  who  has  definite  goals  for  his  family,  and  not  enough  money  to  make  them  come 
true  without  more  of  the  same  hard  work  that  has  been  following  him  all  his  life.  He  works. 


MARILYN... 


Pretty,  20,  is  a  junior  at  Oregon  State  College,  majoring  in 
home  economics.  The  family  party  girl,  she  averages  three 
dates  weekly,  pays  all  college  fees  with  only  $85  a  month. 


ANNIE... 

Intense  at  21,  devoted   to  music  and  recently    married  to 

pianist   William  Kapell,   hopes  for  same  career  herself     il 

ime   with   a   traveling,    talented    husband   around." 

POSIE... 

;er,  spirited,  19,  will  study  the  piano  in  Chicago  tin-  year 
ilOOOgift  from  piano  teacher  back  home,  hopes  to  keep 
expenses  to  $85  monthly  "if  I  don't  eat   too   much." 


cm 

Relaxation:  five  minutes  in  the  morning,  maybe  an  hour  at  night.  But  a  "busy 
life  is  the  best,"  says  Nellie,  who  went  back  to  schoolteaching  in  1943  and 
contributes  her  entire  income  to  help  pay  her  daughters'  college  expenses. 


How  much  do  parents  owe  their  chili 


His  wife  works.  And  his  three  daughters  work.  All  because  the  three 
girls  have  been  going  to  college  at  the  same  time. 

College,  to  Ray  and  Nellie,  his  lively,  black-haired  wife,  is  the  means 
to  an  end — and  that  end  is  happiness.  "We  want  each  of  the  girls  to  be 
better  equipped  for  life  than  the  average,  and  to  be  in  a  position  to  take 
advantage  of  her  capabilities,"  says  Ray  seriously.  "The  way  we  see  it, 
college  is  the  answer.  Our  job  now  is  to  provide  money,  and  advice 
when  it's  needed."  The  quest  for  knowledge  still  excites  Ray.  He  re- 
members his  own  college  days,  the  classes  he  took,  the  new  horizons 
which  his  studies  unveiled.  He  reads  newspapers  avidly,  buys  maga- 
zines for  articles  on  sociology  and  politics.  Education,  for  him,  is  a 
working,  living  thing.  And  this  opportunity  to  learn  is  what  he  is  giving 
his  daughters. 

With  Annie,  their  vivacious,  red-haired  oldest  daughter,  what  to  do 
has  never  been  a  problem.  Ever  since  she  began  playing  "lalas"  on  her 
grandmother's  piano,  Annie's  life  has  been  moving  toward  a  career  as  a 
concert  pianist.  Recently  married  to  William  Kapell,  outstanding  young 
concert  pianist,  Annie  is  traveling  in  South  America  and  this  country 
with  Willie,  hopes  to  return  to  her  own  studies  soon.  Willie,  whose 
own  career  is  well  established,  is  eager  to  help  Annie  with  hers.  Now 
twenty-one,  Annie  has  had  four  years  of  college,  and  lived  last  year  in  a 
small,  inexpensive  studio  apartment  in  Chicago  where  she  studied  mu- 
sic at  De  Paul  University,  practiced  five  hours  a  day,  and  restricted  her- 
self to  one  date  a  week.  Annie  is  talented.  According  to  her  former 
teachers,  she  has  "the  ability  to  be  a  concert  pianist — someday."  She 
is  young  and  intense — and  if  hard  work  and  devotion  are  the  marks  of 
success,  she  should  have  it. 

With  Marilyn,  who's  twenty  and  a  Home  Economics  major  at  Ore- 
gon State  College,  the  way  has  been  equally  clear — and  quite  different. 
Marilyn,  who  has  brown  hair,  clear  blue  eyes  and  a  pretty,  young  face, 
says  frankly,  "My  talents  are  sewing  and  cooking — and  the  future  I 


"\1\  la/\  days  are  far  behind  me."  Nellie  is  teacher  to  forty  lively  third- 
graders  in  portable  clapboard  schoolroom  where  she  stokes  the  wood  fur- 
nace herself,  studies  nights  and  summers  working  for  iier  own  college  degree. 


"Our  postcollege  dream — a  house  in  the  country  with  an  office  for  Ray,  a 
workroom  for  Nellie:"  The  ivlelsons  pay  $503.58  yearly  on  house  mortgage, 
oought  furniture  on  the  installment  plan,  painted  the  walls  by  themselves. 
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and  Nellie,  working  overtime,  give  up  time,  money,  leisure. 


hope  for  is  marriage."  At  school  she  is  active  in  her  sorority,  dates 
more  than  either  of  her  sisters.  When  she's  home,  she  does  most  of  the 
housework,  spends  her  spare  time  sewing  and  knitting,  and  carrying  on 
lengthy  telephone  conversations.  The  biggest  problem  in  her  life  now 
is  the  hazard  involved  in  dating  three  boys  from  the  same  fraternity 
house. 

Ray  and  Nellie  take  each  girl's  future  seriously,  and,  when  nineteen- 
year-old  Posie  (Joyce)  was  trying  to  decide  last  spring  whether  to  spend 
a  second  year  at  Portland's  Reed  College  or  to  follow  Annie's  footsteps 
to  De  Paul  and  more  music  training,  there  were  many  family  confabs 
before  they  decided  in  favor  of  De  Paul.  Posie  is  the  fun  lover  of  the 
three  girls.  She  has  a  wide,  attractive  face  with  big  blue  eyes,  wears  her 
reddish-blond  hair  in  a  feather  cut.  She's  more  intelligent  than  her  sis- 
ters, according  to  I.  Q.'s,  but  she  hasn't  applied  herself  to  anything 
yet.  Posie,  like  Annie,  plays  the  piano.  Her  teachers  agree  that  she  has 
more  natural  talent  than  Annie,  but  less  application.  She  is  too  young 
yet  to  know  what  she  definitely  wants  to  do,  but  pretty  sure,  just  the 
same,  that  she  wants  to  marry  and  use  her  music  "to  make  money,  if  I 
have  to." 

The  Melsons  live  in  a  small,  story-and-a-half  white  frame  house  on 
the  east  side  of  Portland,  Oregon.  The  house  sits  on  an  equally  small 
piece  of  land — too  small  for  Nellie  to  have  the  kind  of  garden  she's  al- 
ways wanted.  The  house  is  sparsely  furnished.  Only  one  room  has  a 
rug.  There  is  a  minimum  of  bric-a-brac.  In  the  cellar  Ray's  desk  and 
Nellie's  washing  machine  are  so  close  together  that  when  clothes  are 
hung  up  to  dry,  they  drip  on  Ray's  papers.  In  cold  weather,  if  the  whole 
family's  home,  Ray  sleeps  in  his  overcoat  because  there  aren't  enough 
blankets  to  keep  everyone  warm.  Ray  is  on  the  road  thirty  out  of  fifty- 
two  weeks  selling  aluminum  cooking  utensils.  Nellie,  since  1943,  has 
been  teaching  grade  school  from  eight  to  four,  and  spending  three  eve- 
nings a  week  at  night  school  working  for  her  college  degree.  Nellie  is  no 
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"It's  father  who  pays."  Ray  lias  no  budget,  would  like  to  plan  ahead  but  gets 
"no  co-operation,"  worries  because  his  savings  account  has  never  registered 
more  than  $120.    His  income — almost  $5000 — is  highest  he  has  ever  made. 


The  car  works  overtime  too.  Ray  is  on  the  road  thirty  weeks  a  year  selling 
aluminumware,  lends  car  to  girls  on  week  ends  for  dates,  near-by  concerts. 
His  -i\-cents-a-mile  allotment  from  company  covers  most  of  gas  and  upkeep. 


Ray  sells  the  way  he  lives — being  scrupulously  fair  to  the  other  person.  Many 
customers  like  this  one  let  him  write  out  order.  Working  half  a  territory  more 
than  usual  brings  "more  money,  less  time  to  spend  with  Nellie  and  the  girls." 


Marilyn  refuses  date —  because  he  didn't  call  enough  in  advance."  Posie, 
ulin  spends  more  time  practicing,  wants  to  marry  someone  "who  will  make 
a   supreme  effort  to  understand  me  and  heal  me  up  whenever  I  need  it." 


^^•"T^a 


Posie,  the  I'amiK  hairdresser,  gives  Marilyn  home  permanent  before  big  prom. 
Girls,  who  started  dating  fourteen,  trade  secrets,  never  trade  boy  friends 
if  "hands  oil"  polic)    is  decl  •  rarely  like  the  same  type  anyway." 
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When  your  children  know  what  tf 


longer  soprano  soloist  in  the  church 
choir.  Ray  has  given  up  his  Sunday- 
school  class.  There  is  little  time  for 
recreation,  little  time  even  to  be  to- 
gether. These  are  things  the  Mel- 
sons  dont  have — they  are  sacrifices 
for  college. 

What  they  do  have  is  of  consid- 
erably more  value  to  them.  Between 
Ray  and  Nellie,  and  their  daughters, 
there  are  tremendous  love  and  re- 
spect. They  like  one  another,  and 
they  like  to  be  together.  That's  why, 
when  the  girls  are  home,  they  often 
invite  friends  over  for  breakfast  be- 
fore church,  or  dinner  before  a  date. 
The  family  always  spends  its  vacation  on  Nellie's  father's  big  truck 
farm  at  Bellingham,  Washington;  they  take  summer  Sunday  jaunts 
to  near-by  beaches,  loading  Ray's  car  with  parents,  daughters,  boy 
friends,  picnic  baskets.  When  the  girls  were  in  high  school  Ray  went  to 
football  and  basketball  games  "to  see  how  the  boy  friends  were  doing." 
The  boys  who  come  into  the  house — and  there  are  plenty — treat  Ray 
and  Nellie  with  breezy  informality  tempered  with  respect.  Bill  Rowley, 
who's  dated  all  the  girls  and  is  now  regarded  as  a  family  friend,  thinks 
nothing  of  asking,  "What's  good  in  the  refrigerator,  Mrs.  Melson?" 
The  secret  of  keeping  close  to  your  children,  as  Ray  and  Nellie  see 
it,  is  to  "always  treat  them  as  intelligent  human  beings,  not  as  babies, 


Dance  programs   worth  saving — 
her  beaus  write  Marilyn  poetry. 


Posie  needs  new  wardrobe  for  Chicago.  Just  learning  to  sew,  she  has  good 
teachers.  Nellie  won  second  prize  in  a  national  contest  with  a  wedding  dress. 
Marilvn  has  high  average  in  college  clothing  classes,  made  her  own  wardrobe. 


lit,  you  owe  them  the  chance.' 


and  to  discuss  things  with  them  on  their  own  terms."  They  have  an 
honest  desire  to  know  how  the  girls  feel  ahout  things.  When  Annie  and 
Posie  first  took  up  the  piano  seriously,  Ray,  who  has  had  virtually  no 
musical  background,  took  lessons  himself.  But  when  he  couldn't  get 
any  farther  than  My  Bonnie  Lies  Over  the  Ocean  because  his  fingers 
"kept  getting  all  tangled  up,"  he  had  to  give  up.  Last  year  he  and  Nellie 
took  a  music-appreciation  course.  They  have  both  read  books  on  mu- 
sic and  listen  to  symphonies  on  the  radio. 

The  Melson  girls  value  their  father's  careful,  thoughtful  reasoning 
and  their  mother's  ability  to  look  at  things  their  way.  When  they  started 
dating,  Nellie  taught  them  how  to  feel  socially  secure  by  helping  them 
see  boys  as  "people,  not  strange,  unexplainable  characters."  She  told 
them  about  boys'  problems  and  dissatisfactions,  feeling  that  would  help 
them  with  their  own.  She  helped  them  find  the  best  make-up,  clothes 
and  hair  styles,  encouraged  them  to  bring  their  friends  home  after 
school.  She  discussed  emotional  reactions  and  sex,  and  told  the  girls, 
"If  there's  anything  you  want  to  know,  I'll  be  glad  to  tell  you."  And 
she  always  has.  If  she  doesn't  know  the  answer,  she  and  her  daughter 
"research  it"  in  a  psychology  book.  The  girls  appreciate  the  fact  that 
Nellie  is  willing  to  say,  "I  don't  know  the  answer — but  I  do  know  where 
we  can  find  it."  Nellie  is  always  ready  to  help,  but  says  realistically, 
"You  can't  force  these  talks.  You  have  to  wait  for  the  girls  to  bring 
tnem  up." 

The  girls  are  little  more  than  a  year  apart  in  age,  yet  they  get  along 
remarkably  well.  There  have  been  problems.  Marilyn,  whose  interests 
are  poles  away  from  her  sisters',  used  to  feel  excluded  when  I'osie  and 
Annie  talked  of  music  and  books.  Her  own  experience  with  music — 


Folk  dancing  is  Posie's  favorite  exercise,  especially  with  Walter  (above),  "who 
will  be  quite  somebody  someday."  Marilyn  goes  to  more  proms  at  coed  school, 
Annie  and  Willie  prefer  small   intellectual   discussions    with    friends. 


Teacher-composer  Serge  Tarnowsky  says  Annie  has  "the  ability  to  be  a  con- 
cert pianist — someday."  As  struggling  music  student,  Annie  scrimped  winters, 
worked  summers,  earned  full-tuition   scholarship   at  De  Paul  University. 


Posie,  a  freshman  at  Portland's  Reed  College  last  year,  lived  home,  paid  $500 
tuition,  managed  expenses  on  $20  a  month.  Teaching  piano  to  neighbor 
(above)    is  one  of  many  jobs  which   girls  have  held  to   earn  extra  cash. 
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Oregon  Stair  has  two  men  to  every  girl.   On  rear  of  motor  bike,  Marilyn  sits  on  pillow,  clutches  date  as  bike  hits  30  mph.    Below,  Posie  and  date. 


Girls  learned  healthy  dating  attitudes  from  mothers  good  advice. 
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i  wo  careers  in  one  familj  ? 

lie's  will  always  come  before  mine." 


first  the  piano,  then  singing,  finally 
the  saxophone — had  been  a  dismal 
failure  because  she  simply  wasn't 
interested.  On  the  night  Annie  gave 
a  piano  recital  before  250  people 
jusi  before  bcr  high-school  gradua- 
tion, Marilyn  was  in  tears  for  the 
lasi  time,  wailed,  "I'll  never  be  able 
to  do  anything  that  anyone  will  want 
to  come  and  see!"  Now  she  feels 
more  mature  aboul  these  differences, 
lias  ber  own  socially  active  life,  and 
says  matter-of-factly,  "They  have 
their  line,  and  I  have  mine,  and 
each  one  counts."  Marilyn's  life  is 
following  the  pattern  she  has  chosen; 
she  i>  dated  ahead  for  weeks,  and  getting  heller-than-average  marks. 
Until  Annie's  marriage,  she  and  Posie  shared  a  bedroom  at  home. 
Marilyn  has  her  own  bedroom  next  door,  while  Ray  and  Nellie  sleep 
dov  nstairs.  \nnie  and  Maril)  n  gang  up  together  on  Posie,  and  as  is  usu- 
all)  typical  with  the  younger  member  of  any  family,  worry  about  her 
clothes  and  table  manners.  Posie  passes  this  off  with  nonchalance, 
keeps  on  doing  things  her  way.  She  does  listen  to  Annie  seriously,  how- 
ever,  about  music. 

\\  here  men  are  concerned,  the  girls  have  definite  rules.  If  one  girl 
i-  interested  in  a  man,  she  announces  same,  and  her  sisters  obey  a 
"hands  off"  policy.  This  has  worked  beautifully — the  boys  have  always 
understood  it,  and  no  two  girls  have  been  interested  in  the  same  man, 
anyway,  al  the  same  time.  The  family,  en  masse,  always  inspects  each 
new  boj  friend  —  "horrible  for  him,  fun  for  us."  Annie  remembers 
waiting  nervousl)  for  her  first  date  to  arrive.  Finall)  the  doorbell  rang. 
\nnie  rushed  i"  the  door,  opened  it,  and  there  stood  Posie,  grinning 
broadly!  They've  played  similar  tricks  on  Marilyn,  but  "we've  never 
caughl  up  with  Posie."  (Continued  on  Page  240) 
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to  clean  bathtubs 
and  sinks  fast/ 


Why  dull  the  shining  surface  of  your  bathtub  and 
kitchen  sink  when  you  can  speed  through  cleaning 
with  safe,  scratchless  Bon  Ami?  Bon  Ami  is  different. 
It  cleans  without  grit.  No  hard  scrubbing.  No  red, 
rough  hands.  Yet  it  gets  all  the  dirt  fast  without 
leaving  hard-to-clean  scratches — and  it  polishes  as  it 
deans.  Yes,  there's  a  bright  Bon  Ami  look  about  the 


surfaces  you  clean  this  safe,  easy  way.  And  the  sparkle 
lastsl  There  is  a  difference  when  you  use  the  fine, 
white  cleanser  that  "hasn't  scratched  yet."  Try  it — 
and  see  for  yourself. 


BON  AMI  CAKE 
CLEANS  WINDOWS  CLEANER 


Nothing  like  it.  leaves  windows 
crystal  clear.  No  streaks.  No  oily 
film.  Polishes  as  it  cleans.  Quick  .  .  . 
easy  .  .  .  cleans  10  windows  for  If!. 


Bon  Ami      w*-*4"^ 
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"Washday  doesn't  put  me 
-through  the  wringer  any  more! 


I  used  to  dread  washday.  After  a  session 
with  the  family  wash, /was  more  wrung 
out  than  the  clothes!  Then— oh,  happy 
day!— John  got  me  a  new  Duo-Spin 
Washer.  Now  I  zip  through  a  week's 
wash  in  an  hour  or  less! 

Simple?  My  Duo-Spin  does  everything 
electrically — washes,  rinses,  spins  damp- 
dry,  drains.  Efficient?  While  one  tub 
washes,  the  other  rinses  a  whole  tuhful 
— then  whirls  it  to  ready-for-the-line  dry- 
ness in  three  minutes  flat.  Thrifty?  A 
regular  miser  on  soap  and  hot  water — 
saves  suds  for  a  second  load— or  even 
a  third! 

And  it's  a  beauty  with  a  bonus!  It's 
the  only  spin-dry  washer  with  Two-Way 


washing— one  for  ordinary  loads,  the 
other  for  bulky  things  like  blankets, 
slip-covers  and  rugs.* 

Sound  good?  Make  tracks  for  your 
nearest  automatic  washer  dealer.  See 
for  yourself  why  it's  America's  best 
washer  value— at  a  price  you'd  expect 
to  pay  for  an  ordinary  washer,  automatic 
washer  company,  Newton,  Iowa. 

*0nly  Spin-Dry  Washer  with  DUO-DISC  Agitator 

A  Duo-Spin  exclusive!  In  submerged 
position,  instantly  invertible  DUO- 
DISC  Agitator  provides  fast,  gentle, 
thorough  washing  of  ordinary  loads. 

DUO-DISC  Agitator  inverted  for 
finest,  quickest,  safest  washing  of 
blankets,  comforters,  draperies,  slip- 
covers and  other  bulky  articles. 


MuMIIG  ll'ltlU  STHHiS- 
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JUST  when  do  our  children  become 
grownups?  At  what  age  should  we  take 
hands  off  our  offsprings'  affairs,  leave 
them  to  make  their  decisions  unassisted 
and  to  live  their  lives  in  the  way  good  to 
them,  without  parental  admonition  or  in- 
terference? 

Every  intelligent  parent  realizes  that  this 
time  must  come.  Yet  how  many  know  when 
the  psychological  moment  lias  arrived?  And 
what  is  our  duty  when  we  see  our  grown,  or 
nearly  grown,  children  making  decisions  and 
following  a  life  pattern  which  seems  wrong 
to  us? 

Ray  and  Nellie  Melson  have  done  a  su- 
perlative job  of  preparing  their  daughters 
for  responsible,  successful  and  happy  adult- 
hood. 

Ray,  far  more  than  most  fathers,  has  given 
earnest  attention  to  home  problems.  Ray 
and  Nellie  together  have  grounded  their 
children  in  religion,  morals  and  ethics.  Early 
they  gave  each  girl  special  training.  They 
saw  to  it  that  each  girl  carried  a  full  share  of 
responsibility  in  the  home,  and  also  worked 
at  a  variety  of  jobs  throughout  high  school, 
turning  in  her  earnings  to  the  family  purse. 

It  was  no  surprise,  therefore,  to  find  the 
three  Melson  girls  have  never  given  any 
concern  about  their  personal  conduct;  to 
find  them  hard-working  and  responsible, 
with  feet  firmly  on  the  road  to  economic  in- 
dependence. 

But  it  was  a  surprise  and  a  challenge  to 
find  the  Melsons  at  a  storm-filled  period  in 
the  important  rite  of  breaking  the  apron 
strings,  with  rebellion,  albeit  of  a  most  lov- 
ing variety,  rife  among  the  daughters,  and 
Ray  and  Nellie — particularly  Ray — at  wit's 
end. 

Posie,  the  youngest,  a  freshman  at  Reed 
College,  was  warring  upon  what  she  consid- 
ered her  parents'  intolerant  views  on  reli- 
gion and  social  customs.  Marilyn,  the  mid- 
dle one,  a  sophomore  in  home  economics  at 
Oregon  State  College,  felt  aggrieved  be- 
cause at  home  she  was  still  ordered  about 
like  a  little  girl  and  kept  so  busy  with  house- 
hold tasks  that  she  had  little  time  left  for 
the  sewing  and  studying  she  would  like  to 
do. 

But  it  was  twenty-one-year-old  Anna  Lou, 
the  eldest,  who  had  just  precipitated  the 
real  bombshell.  Anna  Lou,  recognized  by 
her  sisters  as  the  beauty;  Anna  Lou,  who 
had  won  scholarship  after  scholarship  in 
music;  Anna  Lou,  who  had  been  so  fanati- 
cally bent  upon  a  career  that  her  parents 
had  feared  she  was  sacrificing  her  personal 
life,  that  she  might  never  marry. 

Now  she  had  just  informed  them,  out  of 
the  blue,  that  she  was  planning  to  give  up  all 
this  and  marry  William  Kapell,  at  twenty- 
six  already  an  internationally  famous  pian- 
ist— and  a  Jew.  For  the  deeply  Presbyterian 
Melsons,  this  last  was  quite  a  thing  to  swal- 
low. She  had  called  them  from  New  York, 
where  she  had  gone  to  be  presented  to 
Kapell's  people,  and  told  them  of  her  plan 
to  be  married  soon,  so  that  she  might  ac- 
company Kapell  on  his  summer  South  Amer- 
ican concert  tour. 

I  beg  of  you,  I  implore  you,  don't  do  any- 
thing without  consulting  us  first,"  her  fa- 
ther pleaded.  "Let's  talk  it  over  when  you 
come  home." 

"If  I  come  home,"  was  Annie's  reply. 
That  had  hurt  Ray  Melson  more  than  any- 
thing else. 

Here  was  a  romance  calculated  to  warm 
the  heart  of  anv  fiction  addict — the  unknown 


% 


music  student  marrying  one  of  the  promi 
nent  musicians  of  the  day,  and  thereb; 
sharing  his  luxury,  fame  and  glamour.  Ye 
as  I  talked  with  the  Melsons,  it  was  appar 
ent  that  these  considerations  meant  noth 
ing  to  them.  Their  little  daughter  was  pro 
posing  to  abandon  the  pattern  they  had  lai( 
down  for  her  and  was  making  alone  the  mos 
important  decision  of  her  life. 

Thus  was  presented  an  opportunity  to  ge 
both  sides  on  three  problems  which  comeui 
in  many  homes  in  the  transition  period  be 
tween  childish  dependence  and  full  aduf 
status.  What  obligation,  if  any,  shoulc 
grown-up  children  feel  for  maintaining  th< 
parental  home?  When  are  children  ok 
enough  to  marry?  And  what  are  parents  t< 
do  when  a  boy  or  girl  elects  a  choice  of  mat< 
and  kind  of  life  which  do  not  accord  witl 
the  family  tradition? 

Children  mature  at  widely  differing  ages 
some  never  learn  to  manage  their  affair 
wisely,  some  have  to  fight  fiercely  to  keei 
from  being  stifled.  But  the  three  Melson  girls 
are  self-reliant  and  mature  beyond  theii 
years.  The  only  bonds  they  have  to  break 
arc  of  unusual  love  and  devotion  to  their  in 
terests.  Can  these  latter,  so  worthy  in  them 
selves,  nevertheless  be  a  handicap  to  grow 
ing  up? 


The  Melsons  offered  an  ideal  clinic.  Highly 
intelligent  and  articulate,  all  five  faced  their 
various  problems  from  a  background  of  mu- 
tual love  and  respect. 

I  talked  with  Marilyn  first,  alone.  Closest 
of  the  three  to  her  father,  it  has  never  en- 
tered  her  mind  to  doubt  the  values  by  which 
he  lives  his  life.  "  We  were  brought  up  to  be- 
lieve certain  things,  and  that's  the  way  they 
are — we  never  question  them." 

As  the  middle  child,  an  always  difficult 
spot,  complicated  in  her  case  by  the  fact 
that  she  was  between  two  musically  gifted 
sisters,  Marilyn  has  had  a  special  adjustment 
problem,  which  her  parents  have  brought 
her  through  with  signal  success.  The  most 
popular  when  it  comes  to  dates  and  parties, 
like  the  others  she  was  freed  when  she 
reached  college  age  of  the  rather  close, 
though  loving,  supervision  maintained  by 
her  parents  throughout  high  school. 

But  at  vacation  time,  her  father  is  always 
calling  Marilyn  from  things  she  would  like 
to  do,  to  help  her  mother  with  the  house- 
work. She  recognizes  fully  that  her  mother 
needs  the  help  and  acknowledges  it  is  only 
right  and  fair  that  while  her  parents  are 
making  sacrifices  for  her  they  should  expect 
her  to  carry  her  share  when  she  is  at  home 

"But  I  live  for  the  day  when  I  will  be 
through  college,  and  won't  feel  under  obliga- 
tion to  them  any  more!"  said  Marilyn. 

Ray,  at  whose  leading  strings  Marilyn's 
resentment  is  directed,  attributes  his  mid- 
dle daughter's  attitude  to  the  fact  that  to 
give  her  confidence  they  permitted  her  as  a 
child  to  pick  and  choose  the  tasks  she  would 
perform.  Thus,  while  Marilyn  works  hard  at 
things  she  is  interested  in,  she  is  inclined  to 
shirk  those  that  do  not  appeal  to  her. 

Nellie's  reaction  to  her  remark  was  tm 
forthright  one  which  I  had  come  to  expect 
from  her. 

"  I  wonder  if  youngsters  ever  realize  that 
parents,  too,  look  forward  to  the  time  when 
they  won't  have  to  feel  obligation  and  re- 
sponsibility for  their  children  any  more?" 
she  replied  instantly. 

Marilyn's  rebellion  was  minor.  Posie's  cut 
much  deeper  into  the  parental  heart  strings— 
because  her  parents  taught  her  that  only 
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^  The  real  value  of  love  is 
^  the  increased  general  vi- 
tality it  produces. 

— VALERY     quoted    in    The   Art  of   living 
Andre  Maurois  (Harper  &  Brothers) 


eked  people  smoke  and  drink;  that  the 

:  iristian  religion  is  the  only  right  one,  all 

!!  lers  being  wrong;  because  she  has  followed 

i  Annie's  footsteps  in  choosing  music  for  a 

reer  and  in  going  to  Reed ;  because  until 

f  w  her  views  have  been  formed,  and  her 

cisions  made,  by  her  parents  or  older  sis- 

[rs. 

"Mother  and  dad  were  wonderfully  good 

d  reasonable  about  pointing  out  why  their 

ly  was  the  right  one — but  they  wouldn't 

:mit  there  was  any  other.  I  never  could 

Ik  over  anything  on  which  I  disagreed  with 

em.  For  a  long  time  after  I  came  to  col- 

ie,  I  was  in  a  terrible  state  of  confusion.  I 

und  that  some  very  nice  people  smoke, 

i  id  even  drink  moderately.  In  my  humani- 

hs  course  I  learned  that  many  religions 

.    lve  virtues. 

"The  great  trouble  is  that  daddy  wants 

II  his  daughters  to  be  just  as  he  would  be  if 

:  were  a  girl.  It  was  daddy  who  started 

nnie  and  me  on  our  musical  careers.  But 

:  began  to  worry  when  Annie  applied  her- 

lf  so  intensely,  and  started  slipping  away 

om  his  ideas  about  what  she  should  do 

ith  her  life.  He's  objecting  to  my  going  to 

liicago  next  year  to  study,  for  fear  I  will 

jjcome  like  Annie.  But  I'm  not  like  Annie. 

addy  just  can't  understand  that  we  have 

■  be  individuals,  and  do  some  things  differ- 

itly  from  the  way  he  would  do  them." 

Posie's  present  boy  friend — like  Annie's 

apell,  he  is  Jewish — has  been  instrumental 

opening  her  eyes  to  the  fact  that  she  has 

)t  been  encouraged  to  think  for  herself. 

le  envies  him  his  broader  viewpoint. 

"I  suppose  he  is  really  an  atheist,  but  to 

e  hd  is  as  much  a  Christian  as  my  father, 

I  not  more  so.  He  is  kind 

id  tolerant  of  other  peo- 

le's  ideas,  even  when  he 

sagrees  with  them.  If 

lat  isn't  Christianity, 

,hat  is? 

I  "As  long  as  I  live  I  shall 
el  guilty  if  I  do  some- 
ling  of  which  I  know 
y  parents  would  disap- 
pve,"  Posie  ended  with  a  burst  of  feeling, 
and  that  just  isn't  right!" 
In  short,  Posie  is  in  typical  adolescent  re- 
pit,  rejecting  her  parents'  guidance  and 
lrning  to  that  of  others — an  important  fea- 
:  ire,  really,  of  the  weaning  process.  The 
ony  which  many  worthy  parents  have  ex- 
erienced  is  that  the  very  advantages  they 
ave  worked  and  sacrificed  to  give  their 
lildren  have  diverted  them  from  concepts 
hich  seem  the  only  right  ones  to  their 
arents. 

I  It  is  a  high  tribute  to  the  love,  kindness 
nd  wisdom  with  which  Ray  and  Nellie  have 
nparted  their  somewhat  strict  standards 
lat  Posie's  revolt  is  one  of  ideas  only.  She 
either  drinks  nor  smokes;  she  has  no 
aought  of  changing  her  religion ;  she  wants 
d  study  in  Chicago  next  year,  even  though 
his  means  following  still  further  in  her  eld- 
st  sister's  footsteps.  She  is  grateful  for  her 
pbringing,  in  spite  of  her  feeling  it  made 
er  something  of  a  snob. 

jut  Annie,  at  that  time  supposedly  hard 
it  work  in  Chicago,  was  the  crux  of  the  Mel- 
on story.  My  curiosity  about  her  had  grown 
.s,  in  my  talks  with  the  others,  her  charac- 
er  and  personality  had  been  unfolding. 

I  had  gathered  that  she  was  a  demon 
rorker,  ambitious,  a  little  self-centered  in 
ler  drive  toward  the  goal  she  had  set  her- 
ielf,  but  attractive,  talented  and  with  an 
inusual  faculty  for  engaging  the  interest 
ind  help  of  important  people.  (It  was  the 
vife  of  the  manager  of  the  Boston  Symphony 
who  had  said  to  Annie,  "You  must  meet  our 
Willie ! "  and  thus  had  started  the  romance 
aow  the  storm  center  of  the  Melson  affairs.) 
1  Annie,  indeed,  was  evidently  quite  a  girl. 
'Whether  she  married  William  Kapell  or  not 
I  doubted  that  she  would  follow  the  course 
mapped  out  for  her  by  the  gentle,  unself- 
seeking  Ray  Melson. 

Ray,  in  his  quiet  voice,  discussed  his  fears. 
'Was  Annie  old  enough  to  marry;  did  she 
know  William  Kapell  well  enough?  Might 
she  not  later  regret  the  sacrifice  of  all  she 
had  worked  for  in  her  own  career? 


(Kapell,  accustomed  to  electrifying  ex- 
acting audiences,  and  to  being  sought  after, 
was  somewhat  taken  aback  by  these  objec- 
tions when  Annie  tactfully  relayed  them  to 
him.  "After  all,  it  isn't  exactly  as  though 
I  were  a  ditchdigger ! "  was  his  comment.) 

Looming  large  in  Ray  Melson's  mind  was 
the  matter  of  religious  difference  and  of  dis- 
crimination, to  which  Annie  would  be  sub- 
jecting not  only  herself  but  her  children. 

'  I  wrote  Annie  that  I  didn't  know  as  I 
very  much  liked  the  thought  of  a  grandson 
of  mine  running  down  the  street,  with  a  gang 
of  boys  after  him  yelling, '  Sheeny,  sheeny ! '" 
was  the  way  Ray  expressed  this.  <'And  we 
have  to  take  into  consideration  that  certain 
of  Mrs.  Melson's  relatives  will  think  we  have 
failed  terribly  and  hold  it  against  us  if  we 
permit  a  daughter  of  ours  to  marry  outside 
the  Christian  religion.  If  only,"  he  said  feel- 
ingly, "we  could  get  Annie  back  home  here 
as  part  of  the  family  again  for  three  months. 
I  think  we  could  persuade  her  at  least  to 
wait  until  she  is  older  and  has  her  college 
degree.  And  if  she  wants  to  bring  Kapell 
along,"  he  added,  generosity  and  fairness  as- 
serting themselves,  "we  would  do  our  best 
to  make  friends  with  him." 

Nellie  Melson  took  exception  in  her 
forthright,  yet  kindly,  way  to  her  husband. 
She  didn't  feel  the  views  of  her  relatives 
should  be  taken  into  account;  she  didn't 
believe  that,  in  the  artistic  circles  in  which 
the  young  Kapells  would  move,  they  would 
suffer  from  discrimination. 

Mrs.  Melson  herself  had  rebelled  against 
the  strict  traditions  of  her  family.  Perhaps 
that  is  why  she  is  freer  than  her  husband 
to  decide  these  things 
on  their  merits.  Ray 
Melson  suffers  when  he 
cannot  get  his  loved  ones 
to  see  things  the  family 
way. 

Yet  there  is  no  'trace 
of  neurotic,  selfish  pos- 
-.->; >-£HS  sessiveness;  his  love  for 
this  stormy-petrel 
daughter,  his  pride  in  her  were  evident. 
He  showed  me  a  letter  Annie  had  written, 
in  which  she  had  set  forth  with  passion- 
ate, yet  loving  and  considerate,  conviction 
her  ideas  about  religion  and  human  relation- 
ships, to  prove  to  me  that  his  eldest  had  a 
good  head  on  her  shoulders  and  was  using  it. 

It  may  be  imagined  with  what  eagerness  I 
looked  forward  to  seeing  Annie,  and  getting 
her  story.  I  was  to  stop  off  the  plane  and 
breakfast  with  her  in  Chicago.  But  I  didn't 
see  Annie  in  Chicago.  Her  roommate  told 
me,  instead,  that  Annie  had  married  William 
Kapell  the  day  before,  and  had  gone  to  New 
York,  called  there  by  the  death  of  Kapell's 
teacher,  Mme.  Olga Samaroff.  "Please don't 
tell  anyone,"  begged  the  roommate.  "Annie's 
parents  don't  know,  and  she  wants  to  be  the 
one  to  tell  them." 

I  caught  up  with  her  in  New  York  a  week 
later.  I  was  presented  to  a  girl  like  any  other 
college  girl — slight,  hatless,  with  true  golden 
hair  hanging  a  bit  raggedly  about  a  pale 
and  slightly  haggard  face. 

"I'll  look  better  when  I  have  had  some 
sleep,"  she  said.  "You  see,  I  haven't  told 
my  parents  yet,  and  all  I  can  think  of  is  how 
they  are  going  to  feel." 

Annie  plunged  into  a  frank  discussion  of 
the  problems  with  her  parents,  and  it  was 
evident  that  their  fears  lest  she  was  acting 
hastily  and  under  emotional  stress  were  un- 
founded. Annie  is  mature  for  twenty-one, 
with  a  quick  intelligence.  She  respects  her 
parents'  viewpoint  and  has  a  sympathetic 
understanding  of  the  way  they  have  been 
molded  by  their  own  early  experiences. 

"My  father  is  a  rarely  wonderful  person, 
one  of  the  two  or  three  finest  people  I  have 
ever  known  in  my  life.  I  know  that  every- 
thing he  has  ever  done  has  been  dictated  by 
the  most  unselfish  love,  and  that  is  why  he 
suffers  so  much  when  there  is  the  slightest 
conflict  in  the  family.  That's  what  has 
made  all  this  so  difficult  for  me — that  I  love 
and  respect  him  so  much.  When  he  called 
me  on  the  phone,  I  couldn't  talk  to  him,  I 
was  weeping  so." 

(Continued  on  Page  266) 
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MADE  IN  PHILA. 
BY  FEIS  &  CO. 


Fels-Naptha  Soap  Chips  are  sold  in 
just  this  one  generous  package  . . . 
millions  of  women  prefer  these 
husky,  active  Fels-Naptha  Soap 
Chips  to  any  package  soap  or 
substitute  .  .  .  regardless  of  price. 
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COLLEGE  dlRLS  CHOICE. 


The  corduroy  jumper  that  goes  to  class  with  an  assortment  of  blouses.  Junior 
Vogue  Design  No.  3229,  9  to  15;  "Easy-to- Make"  blouse  No.  6159,  12  to  40. 
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Marilyn   Melson  wearing  her  favorite  tweed  skirt  with  slit  pockets,  jersey 
blouse  and  matching  tweed  bag.   Junior  Vogue  Design  No.  3231,  9  to  15. 


All-round  campus  coat  that  goes  to  a  football  game  or  a  faculty  tea.  Crocheted 
hat  and  leopard  shoes.   " Easy-to-Make"  Vogue  Design  No.  6516,  12  to  42. 
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Clan  plaid  in  an  all -rayon  fabric  with  black  velveteen  collar  and  cuffs.  Make 
f  for  under  $8.   "Easy-to-Make"  Junior  Vogue  Design  No.  3220,  9  to  15. 


HOW   A  >l  Kit  14  A  LIVES    • 


Buy  \  ogue  Patterns  at  the  store  which  sells  them  in  your  city.  Or  order  them  by  mail,  enclosing 
check  or  money  order,*  from  Vogue  Pattern  Service,  Putnam  Avenue,  Greenwich.  Conn,;  or  in 
Canada  from  21  Dundas  Square.  Toronto,  Ontario.  ^Connecticut  residents  please  add  sales  tax. 


For  Other    Vietii 
Priee»  and 
Estimated  Cot\ 

»( Mttl.imi. 
•  «ee  nnqv  2  70*\ 


FOR  M  A-PHJ S  WARDROBE  WITH  \  C-M I JV U S  B1IIUET 


O 

\  A**/'    &     J  DRAVWNGS    BY    MARGARET 


Charming  hmon-yellow  velveteen  dote  dress;  waist-cinching  midnff;  pretty 

quilted  collar*  push-up  sleeves.    Junior  Vogue  Design  No.  3210.  9  to   15. 


SOMMERFELI)        PHOTOGRAPHS    BY    FRANCESCO    SCAVULLO 
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Marilyn's  glamorous  princess-line  evening  dress  cost  less  than  $19  to  make.  Cuffed 
neckline.  Add  diaphanous  tulle  stole.  Junior  Vogue  Design  No.  3222,  9  to  15. 


budget,  to  many  a  college  girl,  means  a  limited  amount  of  money  .  .  .  not  necessarily  a 
limited  number  of  clothes,  particularly  when  she  makes  them  herself.  Marilyn  Melson  has  a 
talent  for  being  the  best-dressed  girl  in  her  class  and  probably  spends  less  money  on  her  clothes 
than  any  of  her  friends.  She  is  so  professional  with  the  needle  that  bound  buttonholes  are 
as  easy  for  her  as  turning  a  hem.  She  agrees  that  it's  important  that  your  clothes  do  not 
look  as  though  you  had  made  them.  Let  your  friends  be  green  with  envy  and  your  beaux 
beam  with  pride  when  you  say  you  did.  Keep  an  extra  length  of  fabric  in  your  favorite 
color  on  hand  .  .  .  perhaps  a  lush  piece  of  satin  for  a  dreamy  prom  dress.  A  portable  sewing 
machine  goes  to  college  as  naturally  as  a  typewriter.  (Remember  this  when  you're  won- 
dering what  you  want  for  Christmas!)  Have  your  roommate  help  in  fitting  and  hanging  a 
skirt,  and  you  can  do  the  same  for  her.  Don't  think  that  sewing  is  something  you  have 
to  do  if  you  can't  afford  to  buy  your  clothes;  rather,  it  is  a  creative  talent.  Develop  it  and 
your  clothes  will  be  as  much  a  part  of  you  as  your  current  hair-do.      •      BY  IVOIIA  O'LEABV 

Popular  week-end  suit-dress  in  black  wool  with  velvet pipingon jacket.  New-look- 
ing flared  peplum.  "EasY-to-Make"  Vogue  Design  suit-dress  No.  6533,  12  to  20 
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Here  ure  nine  college-girl  experts  telling  Dawn  Crouell  Norman  their  individual 
ideas  and  formulas  on  what  it  takes  to  make  a  girl  popular  on  a  college  campus 


i-uuios  BY  FRANCESCO  SCWITI.LO 


Marilyn  Melson,  of  Oregon 
St  tile,  says,  "Join  school 
organizations.  You  don't 
have  to  waft  to  be  asked!" 


Posie  Melson,  music  stu-| 
dent  at  De  Paul  University, 
says,** Avoid  campus  gossip— J 
unless  it's  complimentary!"} 


tmmi  to  piiphluitv 


A  prom  program  penciled  solid  is  a  neon-bright  addition  to  your  college  memory  book.  So  is  a 
straight- A  report  card,  a  snapshot  of  your  roommate,  or  a  clipping  from  the  campus  paper  headlining 
you  as  beauty  queen.  But  to  shine  in  only  one  of  these  departments  is  symptomatic  of  a  lopsided  personal- 
ity.  You'll  find  the  shortest  distance  between  you  and  all-round  popularity  is  a  straight  line  of  interest  in 
other  people.  College  girls  from  coast  to  coast,  taking  an  interest  in  you,  have  submitted  these  questions — 
as  a  ruler  first,  (hen  as  a  blueprint  for  improvement.  Choose  an  "A"  or  "fi"  answer  for  each  question. 
Then  check  page  2I()  and  see  how  you  may  rate  with  your  friends,      if     By  Dawn  Crowell  Norman 


I.  Your  roommate's  rumba  is  famous;  Bettj  is  the  cam- 
pus Babe  Zaharias.  If  neither  the  dance  floor  nor  tennis 
(unit  claims  you  as  queen,  do  you 

I.   Mutter  ul>out  "show-offs" and  extroverts  to  compensate 
for  your  not  being  a  girl  of  distinction? 
li.  Shirt  an  honest  campaign  h>  cull  irate  a  special  talent  of 
your  own,  even  if  it's  playing  jazz  on  the  ocarina? 

.You  meet  a  new  freshman,  forlornly  rinsing  out  her 
socks  in  the  washroom.  Do  you 

1 .    \sk  if  you  can  give  her  a  hand  gt  'ling  acquainted? 

li.  Make  sure  she   knows  you're   an   upperclassman  by 
coolly  reminding  her  thai  her  laundry  is  blocking  traffic? 

( lollege  men  have  a  head  for  figures     especially  when 
it  comes  to  certain  girls.  If  you're  not  one  of  them  do 

cuse  your  excess  iceighl  by  describing  the  hypo- 
thyroid condition  that  runs  in  your  family'. 

n  a  personal  success  course,  including  a  really  daily 
'(  and  a  sweelless,  slarchless  diet? 


4.  Your  date  shows  up  with  a  movie-followed-by-ham- 
burgers  light  in  his  eye.  Do  you 

A.  Heal  him  to  lite  punch  with  your  enthusiasm  for  Ingrid 
Bergman's  latest? 

B.  Tell  him  what  you  waid  lo  do  before  you  consider  the 
light,  or  the  slate  of  his  pockelbook? 

5.  Your  roommate  keeps  her  bed  made  and  her  dresser 
top  shining.  Do  you 

A.  Dismiss  your  personal  clutter  as  picturesque  and  Bo- 
hemian? 

B.  Share  toward  making  your  room  an  attractive  home 
base  for  bt>lh  of  you? 

6.  The  phone  rings  at  6  p.m.  and  you  charge  down  two 
flights  of  stairs,  because  Philip  said  he'd  call  at  six!  But 
when  you're  sure  it's  for  someone  else,  do  you 

A.  Go  out  of  your  way  to  answer  it  anyivay,  hoping  the 
other  girls  will  do  the  same  for  you? 

B.  Put  a  record  on  the  phonograph  lo  drown  out  the  noise? 

7.  Grace's  room,  three  doors  down,  is  the  spot  on  your 


floor  for  hull  sessions  and  brownies  from  home  after) 
dating  hours.  Have  you 

A.  Stuck  close  to  your  desk,  writing  home  lo  mother  about 

unfair    "cliques"? 

B.  Asked  Grace  for  a  friendly  slop-in  at  your  room,  taking 
a  few  personal  notes  on  her  popularity  quotient? 

8»  Patsy's  rhinestone  choker  and  Gloria's  gloves  lift 
your  basic  black  out  of  the  old  look  and  into  the  new  . . . 
they're  dears  to  lend  them;  but  when  they  feel  the  same 
about  your  perfume  or  charm  bracelets,  do  you 

A.  Reciprocate,  but  quick! 

B.  Make  excuses  for  not  lending? 

9.  Last  night,  with  you  see-worthy  in  moonlight  and  a 
new  formal,  Tom  asked  you  to  wear  his  fraternity  pin. 
Did  you 

A.  Take  it  to  spark  your  growing  collection? 

B.  Tactfully  pass  it  up,  because  Tom  means  nothing  special 
lo  you .  (Continued  on  Page  249) 
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I     CREAM     DEODORANT 
STOPS  PERSPIRATION 


I'Test  FRESH  yourself  at  our  expense.  See  if  FRESH  isn't  more  effective,  creamier,  smoother 
than  any  deodorant  you've  ever  tried.  Only  FRESH  can  use  the  patented  combination  of  amazing 
ingredients  which  gives  you  this  safe,  smooth  cream  that  doesn't  dry  out . . .  that  really  stops 
perspiration  better.  Write  to  Fresh,  Chrysler  Building,  New  York,  for  a  free  jar. 


Club)  Aluminum 


WATERLESS    COOKWARE 
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\jfl  twnnngu  Ibnost  done,  tano         h  bacon 

^  1>lU"°n      ' ? Chicketi  V r>1  rhePeggs.  Then 

riub  Matnmu*0  ^       ,   Vip  m  the  egg 


OTHER   CLUB   PIECES 
TO  CHOOSE  FROM 


HEATS  FROM  AIL  SIDES 


FOU  FLAVOR 

Heats  evenly.  Flavor-laden 
steam  rises  to  the  moisture- 
sealed  lid,  falls  back  again 
to  flavor,  reflavor  food. 
Vitamins,  minerals  stay  in. 
Low-heat  method  saves  fuel. 


I 
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Those  beautiful-to-see,  even  better-to-eat  eggs  are  just 
one  of  the  many  new  things  you'll  be  trying  when 
you  join  the  "Full  Flavor"  cooks  who  swear  by  Club 
Aluminum  Hammercraft  Waterless  Cookware. 

There  are  more  than  four  million  of  these  Club 
users  in  the  country,  and  their  families  are  sitting 
down  to  more  tender,  fine-flavored  meats,  vegetables, 
fruits  and  poultry  than  other  folks  get  to  enjoy. 
Vitamins  and  minerals  are  being  saved  in  those 
homes,  too — kitchen  work  and  fuel  costs  cut. 

Become  the  proud  owner  of  a  full  set  of  this  beauti- 
ful Club  Aluminum  with  the  "jewelry  store"  ham- 
mer, d  finish  yourself  .  .  .  and,  how  about  giving  a 
bride  a  start  on  her  set?  Or  adding  to  the  starter 
pieces  of  a  friend?  At  many  good  retailers.  Same 
low  prewar  pr 


B      ALUMINUM      PRODUCTS       CO.,  CHICAGO      14,     ILLINOIS 

Other  distinctive  Club  lines:  Club  Glass  Coffee  Makers 
Club  Coffee  Dispensers  .  .  .  Club  Pot  V  Pan  Pads  .  .  .  Club  Aluminum  Hot  Dish  Pads 
?  in  "Club  Tim«,"  ASC  Network  Tuesday  mornings,  and  heor  favorite  hymns  c-    r<i— im i 
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BY  JUDY  BARRY  OE 


FROM  the  time  they  were  tiny 
a  fundamental  of  Mrs.  Melson's 
ing  has  been  that  each  of  her  gir 
take  care  of  her  own  needs  as  n 
possible,  while  always  considering  the 
The  three  Melson  girls  have  been 
from  babyhood  one  habit  that,  pi 
more  than  anything  else,  can  help  sa'i 
and  tempers  in  a  big,  busy  family: 
to  put  things  back  where  they  cam 
after  using,  in  good  condition  for  tl 
time. 

"We  all,"  says  Mrs.  Melson,  "leave 
trail  behind  us;  each  one  hangs  up  clo 
soon  as  they're  taken  off,  washes  the 
soon  as  she's  finished,  cleans  up  the  Is 
immediately  after  using,  sees  that 
enough  gas  left  in  the  family  car  for  tl 
one  who  wants  to  use  it. 

"Sometimes  when  they  were  little, 
Mrs.  Melson,  "the  job  of  policing  tht 
a  lot  harder  than  doing  it  myself  woul 
been."  But  now,  this  self-reliance  is 
nature  to  them  all,  and  of  course  it's  p 
beautifully  in  keeping  their  busy  hoir 
ning  smoothly. 

Many  a  family  conference  was  held 
the  important  decision  was  reached  fc 
Melson  to  return  to  work.  "  We  realize, 
Melson  says,  "that  we've  missed  some 
by  coming  to  this  decision.  Life  at  hor 
to  accommodate  itself  to  the  things 
outside." 

Even  the  best  of  plans  won't  wo 
every  home,  of  course,  since  homes,  ble 
are  made  up  of  individuals.  But  the 
certain  guideposts  that  seem  to  lead  tr 
to  smooth-running  schedules  in  many  wc 
mother  families. 


Talk  it  ncer.  First  of  all,  let  ever 
concerned,  from  grandfather  to  the  80 
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do  ',  get  in  on  the  planning  discussions. 
ha  *vay,  each  one  will  be  more  under- 
ari  lg  of  the  over-all  problem,  and  so 
or.  villing  to  take  his  share  of  the  work, 
le  1 1  and  the  financing.  Now  is  the  hour 
k]i  everything  that  has  to  be  done  and 
sci)  what  jobs,  if  any,  will  be  handled 
jn  ie  outside."  Washing  and  ironing,  for 
Bfl  le;  will  the  time  and  energy  required 
<  d  them  at  home  cancel  out  the  cost  of 
Wi :  them  done  at  a  laundry?  Such  plans, 
c  rse,  will  be  guided  to  a  great  extent 
1 t    family's  homemaking  talents. 

at  !»•♦»  ihi>  tlollarx.  Sometimes,  when 
fc|:s  reach  the  point  of  pricing  the  serv- 
es tat  will  be  bought  if  mother  goes  to 
jrf  in  addition  to  clothes  for  a  different 
■If  life,  and  probably  transportation,  it 
n  to  light  that  there  may  be  little  or  no 
■lain.  Now's  the  time  to  balance  dollars 
aj  nst  dollars  out,  coolly  and  objectively. 

tMt»r  bid*.  After  lining  up  the  neces- 
.Hhores  to  be  done  at  home,  let  each  one 
t  r  the  work  he  likes  to  do  and  does  best. 
m  such  as  dishwashing,  are  apt  to  be  no- 
id  >  choice,  yet  still  they  must  be  done. 
I  obably  fairest  to  rotate  such  unloved 
Mp  that  no  one  person  has  any  one  as  a 
■Jnent  assignment. 

ihv  dvfliu.  Give  the  home  itself  a 
iewpoint  for  the  new  order  of  things 
ing   it   of   hard-to-care-for   knick- 
silver  ornaments  that  need  lots  of 
ig,  small  dust  catchers,   any   work- 
g  objects  that  don't  really  contribute 
fort  and  pleasure.  Later,  when  every- 
not  quite  so  busy,  the  frills  may  be 
*ht  back  from  their  vacations. 
et  uourmirtM.  Invest  in  as  many  work- 
f[  as  possible,  good  hard-working  ap- 
(Conlinned  on  Page  265) 
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The  Club  Coffeeware  Com- 
bination .  .  .  Glass  Drip 
Coffee  Maker,  4-8  cupel, 
flub  Wall  Coffee 
Dispenser,  $3.00  .  .  .  both 
packed  as  a  set  for  $7.95 
(a  $1  saving). 


crystal  clear  Here's  news  tor  coffee  lovers — a  coffee-making  system 

club  GLASS  cookware  triat  stops  guesswork  and  puts  the  same  full-flavored 

•  goodness  into  every  potful,  every  cupful.  A  triple- 

TeaketUe $2.95  measure,  triple-sure  system. 

s-cup  Teapot $2.95  Accurate  on  coffee — the  correct  amount  for  each 

2-qt.  Saucepan $2.45  cupful  every  time  you  flip  the  lever  of  the  Club 

iyi-qt.  Double  Coffee   Dispenser.    Accurate   on    water  —  graduated 

Boder $3.95  r                                                                             ° 

9-cu    Percolator        $3  95  markings  on  the  upper  bowl.  And  accurate  on  brew- 
s-cup vacuum  Coffee  ™B  time>  thanks  to  Club's  own  patented  flavor-filter. 
Maker (2 Covers,.. $4. 45  Change  your  coffee  problem  to  coffee  pleasure  by 
also  putting   the    Club    Coffeeware   combination  — Club 
Club  Pot  'n'  Pan  Coffee  Dispenser  and  Club  Drip  Coffee  Maker — on 
,pac  the  job  in  your  own  home.  Sold  in  many  leading 

Club  Aluminum 

Hot  Dish  Pads  3  iur$  housewares  stores. 

CLUB       ALUMINUM  PRODUCTS       CO.,       CHICAGO       14,       ILLINOIS 

Makers    of    famous  Club    Aluminum    Hammercraft    Waterless    Cookware 

Tune  in  "Club  Time,"  ABC  Network   Tut%dcy  mornings,  and  hear  lavorite  hymns  of  famous  people 

<£>  I94«  CaPCo. 
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A  masculine  dream-cake  . . .  luscious  as  it  looks . . .  bound  to  be  perfect — guarded 
by  the  wonderful  double-action  of  Calumet  Baking  Powder. 

FOR  A  BOY-AGED  8  TO  80 


PHOTOS  UY  J.  1)1    I'll.TRI 
1 


He  never  guessed  you  could  make  a 
cake  so  tender,  so  delicious,  so  sump- 
tuous. But  you  can  do  it  every  time 
with  double-acting  Calumet  Baking 
Powder! 

So  simple  .  .  .  even  if  you've  never 
made  c?»ke  before!  Calumet's  double- 
action  takes  care  of  your  batter  all 
the  way. 


You'll  see  why  so  many  good  cake 
recipes  specify  double-acting  Calumet. 
Use  it  for  all  your  baking — you'll  be 
astonished  at  the  difference  in  your 
biscuits,  pancakes,  and  waffles  ...  as 
well  as  cakes! 

In  fact,  if  you've  never  made  a 
Calumet  cake  before,  this  Chocolate 
Nut  Sundae  Cake  will  open  your  eyes! 


CHOCOLATE  NUT  SUNDAE  LAYER  CAKE 


Preparations.  Have  the  shortening  at  room 
temperature.  Line  bottoms  of  two  deep  9- 
inch  layer  pans  with  paper;  grease.  Start 
oven  for  moderate  heat  (350°F.).  Sift  flour 
once  before  measuring. 

Measure    into    sifter: 

lYi  cups  sifted  Swans  Down  Cake  Flour 
3  teaspoons  Calumet  Baking  Powder 
1  teaspoon  salt 
\l/L  cups  sugar 

Measure   into   mixing   bowl: 

'•' .;  cup  shortening 
Measure   into  cup: 
1  cup  milk 
1H  teaspoons  vanilla 

Have   ready: 

5  egg  whites,   beaten  to  meringue* 
with  Yi  cup  sugar 

*For  meringue,  beat  5  egg  whites  with  ro- 
tary egg  beater  (or  at  high  speed  of  electric 
mixer)  until  foamy;  add  Yi  cup  sugar  gradu- 
ally, beating  only  until  meringue  will  hold 
up  in  soft  peaks. 

Now— The  "Mix-Easy"  Part!  (Mix  by  hand 
or  at  a  low  speed  of  electric  mixer.)  Stir 


shortening  just  to  soften.  Sift  in  dry  ingre- 
dients. Add  milk  and  mix  until  all  flour  is 
dampened.  Then  beat  2  minutes.  Add  me- 
ringue mixture  and  beat  1  minute  longer. 
(Count  only  actual  beating  time.  Or  count 
beating  strokes.  Allow  about  150  full 
strokes  per  minute.  Scrape  bowl  and  spoon 
often.) 

Baking.  Turn  batter  into  pans.  Bake  in 
moderate  oven  (350°F.)  about  35  minutes. 
Spread  Chocolate  Sundae  Frosting  be- 
tween layers  and  on  top  of  cake,  reserving 
Y\  cup  frosting  for  decorating.  Sprinkle  Y2 
cup  coarsely  chopped  nut  meats  over  top 
of  cake.  Heat  the  reserved  frosting  with 
2  teaspoons  hot  water  over  hot  water  until 
thinned,  stirring  constantly.  Dribble  from 
teaspoon  over  nuts. 

Chocolate  Sundae  Frosting.  Melt  4  squares 
Baker's  Unsweetened  Chocolate  in  double 
boiler.  Remove  from  boiling  water,  add  IY2 
cups  sifted  confectioners'  sugar  and  4  table- 
spoons hot  water  and  blend.  Add  5  egg 
yolks,  one  at  a  time,  beating  well  after 
each.  Then  add  6  tablespoons  butter,  1 
tablespoon  at  a  time,  beating  thoroughly 
after  each  amount. 
(All  measurements  are  level.) 


Calumet  Baking  Powder 

Calumet  is  a  product  of  General  Foods 


Marilyn  does  most  of  the  Saturday  baking.   In  spite  of  a 
balky  oven,  she  bakes  an  excellent  pie  and  cake  for  Sunday. 


HV    LOUELLA    G.  MIOl  I  It 

ON  Saturday  and  Sunday  morning  there's  a  whir  of  activity  in 
Melson  kitchen.  Pots  bubble  on  the  range,  the  old  oven  works  o\ 
time  and  everyone  is  busy  cooking  ahead  for  the  week  to  foil- 

The  Melsons  have  a  busy  schedule  five  days  a  week.  In  the  past,  tl 
depended  on  quick  broiler  meals  or  what  could  be  done  in  a  few  minute 
their  pressure  saucepan.  They  had  no  set  plans  for  meals.  First  one  ho 
started  dinner,  and  meals  were  planned  haphazardly  from  day  to  day.  IV 
Melson  thought  leftovers  impractical,  wasteful,  but  only  because  she 
no  definite  plan  for  using  them.  Now  she  thinks  the  idea  of  planning 
cooking  ahead  will  work  out  fine  for  them,  and  perhaps  it  will  for  you  t 

Following  are  six'dinners  for  Sunday  through  Friday,  planned  so  that 
much  cooking  as  possible  can  be  done  Saturdays  and  Sundays.  A  back 
of  planned  leftovers  is  part  of  the  secret  of  this  type  of  menu  planni 
These  are  simple,  everyday  meals— made  up  of  dishes  most  families  1 
and  serve  often.  You're  familiar  with  their  basic  preparation,  so  you  wo 
need  recipes.  It's  the  what-to-do  and  when-to-do-it  that  will  make  thi 
menus  really  save  time  for  you.  We'll  start  with  Saturday,  as  that's  I 
key  day  fbr  making  it  easy  during  the  week. 


Three  pounds  of  hamburger  are 
better  than  two  when  you  have 
to  think  ahead  on  meals.  Mrs. 
Melson  shapes  part  into  patties 
for  a  quick  dinner  Saturday 
night.  The  rest  is  made  into  a 
meat  loaf  that  will  come  to  tlie 
table  Monday,  and  reappear 
Wednesday  in  casserole  dish. 


I 


•  *  • 
Satutdau 


|J;  dinner  tonight  that  is  easy  to 
aJ  »  you  may  devote  your  kitchen 
rfl]  reparing  for  the  week  to  follow. 
N'sons  often  have  a  simple  Satur- 
d  i  er  of  broiled  hamburgers,  pres- 
■o{  ed  vegetables,  salad  and  fresh 

i  t.  morning,  bake  an  apple  pie  for 
da  a  pie  shell  for  Wednesday.  Bake 
j  t-4  you  might  work  this  in  on  Sun- 
rrirung.  The  Melsons  are  fond  of 
•  A   bake  one  a  week.  If  there  are 
Ire  n  your  family,  you  might  bake  a 
h    cookies  instead, 
ifajieat  loaf  for  Monday.  Shape  in 
j  rt  ly  to  bake  with  ham  on  Sunday. 
•Mea  quart  of  cream  sauce;  boil 
itq  in  their  jackets  and  make  a  pan 
irj  ~>  aspic  for  Monday's  dinner. 
to]  applesauce  and  make  a  cooked 
pq  of  fresh  pears  and  red  plums  for 
llrj  later  in  the  week. 
Uinay  seem  like  a  large  dose  of 
•an  for  Saturday,  but  Sunday  then 
HJnore  leisurely — the  dinners  dur- 
Bjveek  well  started. 

•  •     • 

\  Sunday  'Dinnen. 

>  I  Mazed  Baked  Half  Hani 

1  Sweet-Potato  Casserole 
Corn  on  Cob 
read  or  Rolls  anil  Spread 
Green  Salad 
I     Apple  Pie — Cheese 
Coffee— Milk 
__Vlelsons  look   forward   to   their 
as  a  time  for  leisure  and  an  op- 
y  to  get  reacquainted.  During 
k,  they  are  so  busy  they  have 
le  for  letting  down.  They  have  a 
inner  at  noon — a  no-cook  supper 
am  sandwiches,  relishes  and  their 
cake  and  ice  cream, 
the  apple  pie  baked  on  Saturday, 
.  is  free  in  the  morning  for  baking 
I,  Monday's  meat  loaf  and  the 
)tato    casserole.    Remember    to 
ra  sweet  potatoes  to  have  on  hand 
ying  Tuesday  night.  Cook  extra 
the  cob  too.  The  extra  cooked 
start  the  corn-and-ham  pudding 
'sday. 

•  •     • 

Wt  Loaf — Potatoes  an  Cratin 

Green  Beans 

Tomato  Aspic 

Bread  and  Spread 

■1  Pear-and-Plnm  Compote 

Coffee— Milk 


Checking  off  what  is  on  hand:  The 
pear-and-plum  compote  and  tomato  as- 
pic are  in  the  refrigerator,  ready  to 
serve. . . .  The  meat  loaf  is  baked  and  may 
be  reheated  with  the  au-gratin  potatoes  or 
sliced  and  served  cold.  .  .  .  For  the  au- 
gratin  dish,  peel  and  dice  the  cold  pota- 
toes, cooked  on  Saturday.  Combine  with 
the  already-made  cream  sauce.  Add 
grated  cheese;  pour  into  casserole  and 
bake  twenty-five  minutes.  .  .  .  Cooking 
the  green  beans  is  a  cinch,  particularly  if 
you  have  a  pressure  saucepan  to  quicken 
the  cooking  time. 

•  •    * 

Ham-and-Corn  Pudding 

Candied  Sweet  Potatoes 

Spinach 

Bread  and  Spread 

Sliced  Tomatoes  Vpplesauce 

Coffee— Milk 

The  applesauce  is  made.  .  .  .  For  the 
pudding:  Cut  corn  off  the  cob  (left  over 
from  Sunday).  Follow  your  regular  recipe 
for  corn  pudding,  but  add  diced  baked 
ham.  Bake  in  individual  custard  cups, 
instead  of  large  casserole,  to  cut  down 
baking  time. . . .  The  sweet  potatoes  need 
only  slicing  and  candying  in  sirup  and  a 
little  butter  or  margarine.  Remember, 
you  cooked  extra  sweet  potatoes  Sunday, 
when  you  made  the  casserole.  If  you  had 
any  of  the  ham  glaze  left  over  Sunday 
and  saved  it  in  a  jar,  this  is  fine  stuff  to 
candy  the  sweet  potatoes  in.  .  .  .  Use 
frozen  or  canned  spinach  if  you  are  es- 
pecially pressed  for  time. 

•  •     • 

Collection  Casserole 

Avocado-and-Tomato-Aspic  Salad 

Bread  and  Spread 

Butterscotch  or  Chocolate  Pie 

Coffee— Milk 

This  is  the  night  odds  and  ends  really 
have  their  inning.  Dice  meat  loaf.  Com- 
bine with  any  leftover  green  beans  and 
potatoes  au  gratin.  Reseason.  Add  1 
onion,  chopped,  and  if  you  need  to  stretch 
the  mixture,  add  1  small  can  of  peas  and 
a  little  milk — not  enough  to  make  it 
soupy.  Pour  into  casserole.  Top  with  but- 
tered crumbs  and  bake  until  bubbly.  This 
is  really  good.  Sometimes  a  casserole  dish 
made  up  of  this  and  that  is  better  than 
one  you'd  start  from  scratch.  .  .  .  For  the 
salad,  dice  leftover  tomato  aspic.  Arrange 
it  on  salad  greens  with  slices  of  ripe  avo- 
cado and  serve  with  French  dressing — a 
pretty  salad  and  one  you  might  not  have 
thought  of  if  you  hadn't  had  the  tomato 
(Continued  on  Page  265) 


■'.  and  .Mrs.  Melson  do  their  food  shopping  Saturday  mornings — team 
Won  the  put  •away  job  before  the  business  of  week-end  cooking  begins. 
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ifyouYe  the  one  who  does 
the  cooking.,  look  at  the  new 


step-saving 


automatic 


ranges 


LADIES'  NOME  JOURNAL 
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as  it  is  with 
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IN  THE  EAST 


make  sure  it's 

BEST  FOODS 


OR 


HELLMANNS 


IN  THE  WEST 

AMERICA'S  LARGEST-SELLING  MAYONNAISE 


THE  CLIMATE 
OE  A  FREE  PRESS 

(Continued  from  Page  12) 

distinguish  between  5000  and  200  people;  and 
I  often  longed  for  a  good  old  newspaper  with 
no  higher  ideal  to  promote  than  making 
money  by  telling  the  public  the  facts.  For 
I  am  convinced  that  what  every  journal- 
ist and  writer  on  public  affairs  should 
cultivate  is  a  respect  for  accuracy  and  dis- 
interestedness. 

I  do  not  believe  that  it  is  wise  for  the  po- 
litical writer  to  commit  himself  blindly  to  any 
party  or  persons,  but  to  the  ideal  of  truth. 
And  where  sufficient  numbers  of  them  do  the 
latter,  they  create  a  climate  and  almost  al- 
ways win  a  following,  for  there  is  no  more  en- 
during reputation  than  that  for  honesty  and 
disinterestedness. 

Readers  can  do  much,  also,  to  help  a  free 
press  become  more  free  and  more  courageous. 

They  can  help  by  being  tolerant  of  opinion. 
Opinions  are  sustained  or  corrected  by  events. 
They  cannot  be  infallible.  But  he  with  whom 
I  differ  today  may  prove  to  have  been  right 
tomorrow. 

Readers  should  be  intolerant  of  inaccurate 
facts.  If  the  reader  knows  better,  he  should 
write  to  the  editor  or  the  writer.  All  writers 
occasionally  make  errors  of  fact  and  should 
be  grateful  to  have  them  corrected.  (This 
gives  me  a  chance  to  correct  an  error  of  fact  in 
a  recent  Ladies'  Home  Journal  article  when 
I  quoted  as  from  the  Protestant  Episcopal 
marriage  ceremony  the  passage  "with  my 
body  I  thee  worship,"  which  is  not  in  that 
service  but  in  the  ceremony  of  the  Church  of 
England.  The  book  containing  the  service 
was  not  in  my  library;  I  have,  usually,  a 
good  memory,  but  I  should  have  checked  it 
and  looked  it  up!  A  number  of  clergymen 
promptly  pointed  out  the  error.) 

A  public  intolerant  of  inaccurate  reporting 
keeps  the  journalist  on  his  toes,  for  though  he 
may  and  should  defend  his  opinion  at  the  risk 
of  losing  readers,  if  he  holds  it  strongly,  bol- 
stered by  reason,  no  one  can  defend  a  mis- 
statement of  fact  and  should  welcome  its  cor- 
rection. 

Readers  should  beware  of  judging  opinions 
by  association  or  by  the  search  for  personal 
motives.  By  association  the  reader  argues: 
Mr.  X,  who  is  a  communist,  argues  that  de- 
mocracy does  not  live  up  to  its  claims  in  re- 
spect to  negroes.  Mr.  Y  says  the  same  thing. 
Therefore,  Mr.  Y  is  a  communist. 

Or  Mr.  X,  a  dyed-in-the-wool  reactionary, 
is  against  the  surplus-profits  tax ;  Mr.  Y,  pos- 
ing as  a  liberal,  opposes  it  too;  ergo,  Mr.  Y  is  a 
tool  of  reactionary  interests. 

This  gets  us  nowhere.  For  it  is  conceivable 
that  the  gentlemen  may  agree  on  pure  obser- 
vation and  reason  on  one  thing,  while  dis- 
agreeing on  almost  everything  else.  What 
people  write  should  be  judged  on  its  own 
merits,  and  not  through  association  or  the 
search  for  personal  motives. 

A  free  press  is  indeed  a  press  which  appeals 
to  reason  in  the  light  of  facts,  and  one  in 
which  ownership  and  direction  respect  truth 
and  reason.  In  our  country  it  seeks  to  pay  its 
bills  by  pleasing  readers.  And  if  readers  also 
respect  truth,  they  will  keep  it  free  and  make 
it  more  so. 


PROPOSED   HOME 
EOR   JEWS 

(Continued  from  Page  11) 

Do  any  substantial  number  of  the  homeless 
want  to  go  to  Surinam  ?  The  answer  is  yes.  The 
dream  of  mass  immigration  to  Palestine  has 
become  a  thing  of  the  past.  Many  have  indi- 
cated their  eagerness  to  go  to  Surinam. The 
first  problem  is  getting  there,  which  takes 
money. 

A  specially  selected  commission,  visiting 
Surinam  to  study  its  possibilities  for  Jewish 
colonization,  was  enthusiastically  favorable. 
With  proper  health  and  sanitary  measures, 
Surinam  can  become  a  productive,  tropical 
paradise.  the  end 
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You  don't  have  to  bear  doll 
ever! 

Just  glide  your  new  Biss 
over  any  rug,  under  beds,  ut 
the  dining  room  table  .  . .  ft 
perfect,  instant  pick-up! 
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This  amazing  new  feature  adju 
the  brush  automatically  to  a    - 
pile  rug,  thick  or  thin  . . .  with 
any  pressure  on  the  handle  wb 
soever! 

It  makes  your  quick  clean-i 
faster,  cleaner  than  ever! 
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"Bisco-matic"  is  exclusive  w 
Bissell,  and  is  available  now 
two  models . . .  the  "Vanity", 
$8.45,  and  the  "Grand  Rapids" 
only  $6.95. 

Complete  with"Sta-up"Han< 
and  easy  "Flip-O"  Empty. 

BISSELL 
SWEEPERS 

The  Bissell   Carpet  Sweeper  Co. 
Grand   Rapids   2,   Michigan 


THE  NINETY  AND  NINE 

(Continued  from  Page  42) 


>eauty  against  the  sky.  The  wind  be- 
ise.  Grandmother  decided  she'd  post- 
i  iking  for  the  bazaar  until  tomorrow, 
she  could  see  what  the  weather  was 
-itside,  a  sheet  of  flame  rent  the  heav- 
1  the  thunder  roared  like  doomsday. 
i  id  whined,  dropped  to  a  whisper  and 
.1.  She  heard  the  old-fashioned  bell- 
:k  and  snap  back.  The  bell  clanged 
y.  She  tossed  the  paper  on  the  table, 
ed  her  hair,  went  to  the  front  door 
[led  it  open. 

stranger  was  tall  and  darkly  elegant, 
his  shoes  were  torn  and  his  clothes 
Itered  and  dusty.  Black  eyes,  jutting 
idged  nose,  flowing  black  mustache 
ong  white  teeth.  .  .  .  Why,  thought 
nother  with  a  start,  if  he  had  on  a 
lit,  he'd  look  just  like  Rudolph  Rassen- 

dam."  The  stranger  swept  off  his  hat 
id  it  against  his  breast. 

don't  need  any  magazines,"  said 
nother.  She  was  about  to  slam  the 
but  the  stranger's  resemblance  to 
>h  Rassendale  was  too  strong.  "I  sup- 
'ou're    working    your    way    through 

iave  nothing  to  sell,"  said  the  man. 
ed  lightning  ran  its  tongue  across  the 
d  licked  at  the  tops  of  the  pine  trees, 
er  barked  a  sharp  and  instant  re- 
The  stranger  stood  without  moving 
le. 

idn  other  liked  men  who  didn't  flinch. 
>oke  in  a  kinder  voice.  "I'm  glad 
not  selling  any-  ■ 


Th< 


i-al 


mosl    charming   love   pools 

avr    often    shown    no    fer\or    in 

Love-making;    Sir    IMiilip    Si*l- 

ne\  "s  Bonnets   <li<l    not   prevail   with 

his  Stella,  who  eloped  with  another 

man  who  was  not  a  poet. 

—  DEAN  INGE: 
Our  Present  Discontents  (Putnam  &  Co.,  Ltd.). 


is  storm" — the 
indicated    the 

clouds  with  a 
il  movement  of 

d — "I  was  hop- 
naps  I  could  find 

for  the  night  in 
arn." 

you   can't." 
pped  aside  so  the  doorway  was  open, 
ody  who's  allowed  to  stay  on  this 
s  good  enough  to  sleep  in  the  house, 
n." 

ally,  I "  the  man  demurred. 

me  in,"  commanded  Grandmother, 
tall  stranger  followed  her  into  the 
She  led  him  down  the  dark  hall  and 
le  big  kitchen.  He  stood  politely  while 
tened  the  icebox  and  pulled  out  cold 
n. 

m  long  is  it  since  you've  eaten?" 
a  matter  of  fact,  my  hotel  didn't  serve 
ast,"  said  the  man. 

ley  usually  don't  in  barns."  Grand- 
sniffed.    She  took  a  loaf  of  home- 
bread,  held  it  against  her  chest  and, 
the  knife  across  it  toward  herself,  cut 
Bees.   "Sit  down." 
stranger  sat. 

ere's  no  coffee.   Supper's  over."  She 
milk  into  a  glass  and  put  it  on  the 
You'll  have  to  drink  milk." 
ndmother    stood    and    watched    him 
he  .devoured   the   chicken   and   the 
She  opened  the  old-fashioned  bake 
with  the  eagle  and  the  thirteen  stars 
ated  on  its  tin  sides  and  produced  a 
f  doughnuts.  The  stranger  wolfed  a 
nut,  hesitated,  counted  the  number 
the  tray  and  selected  a  second. 
d  be  handsomer ,  thought  Grandmother, 
little  fat  on  him.  She  went  to  the  ice- 
id  got  out  the  butter  crock.  "Mr. 
yfuddy  likes  to  put  butter  on  them; 
you  would." 


mother  watched  him  spread  butter 
s  doughnut  and  eat  it.  He  looked  at  the 
paused  and  looked  away.  He  drank  the 
)f  his  milk,  withdrew'  the  handkerchief 
his  breast  pocket  and  dusted  imagi- 
crumbs  from  his  mustache. 
Excellent,"  said  the  stranger.  He  stood 
ugged  at  his  coat  until  it  fitted  snugly 
s  his  shoulders,  then  he  crossed  to  the 


mirror  over  the  kitchen  sink  and  straight- 
ened his  tie.  He  rubbed  his  fingers  lightly 
over  his  chin  and  estimated  the  length  of  the 
black  stubble.  "Does  your  husband?"  asked 
the  man. 

"Mr.  Ruddy fuddy  uses  scissors,"  said 
Grandmother. 

The  stranger  stopped  looking  at  himself 
in  the  mirror  and  laughed.  It  was  a  strong, 
reckless  laugh,  the  kind  she'd  expected  he'd 
have.  He  walked  toward  her.  The  man  was 
tall,  but  when  he  stood  in  front  of  Grand- 
mother he  had  to  look  up  at  her. 

"I'm  six  foot  one  inch,"  said  the  stranger. 
"How  tall  are  you?" 

"Six  feet  two  and  a  half  inches,"  said 
Grandmother. 

"You're  a  fine  figure  of  a  woman,"  said 
the  stranger. 

"If  you  want  more  doughnuts,"  said 
Grandmother,  "why  don't  you  say  so?" 

The  stranger  laughed  again  and  sat  down 
at  the  table.  Grandmother  put  doughnuts 
on  his  plate  and  dusted  them  with  4X  sugar. 
The  man  began  to  eat. 

Jacob  schusslich,  the  hired  man,  stuck  his 
head  in  the  kitchen  door  and  saw  the  stran- 
ger. Jacob  was  so  astonished  he  almost  said, 
"Dihinker,"  in  front  of  Grandmother.  The 
stranger  bit  into  a  doughnut.  His  lips  curled 
back  from  his  strong  white  teeth  as  they 
sank  eagerly  into  the  sweet  dough.  Jacob 
shivered.  The  stranger  chewed  slowly  and 
with  enjoyment.  Jacob  began  to  chew  in 
unison.  The  stranger  swallowed.  Jacob 
swallowed.  The  stran- 
ger's white  teeth  flashed 
and  tore  off  another 
morsel. 

"That  a  doughnut 
you're  eating?"  asked 
Jacob. 

"You've    got    eyes, 

haven't  you?"  said 

Grandmother. 

■■■■M^^H  Jacob  came  the  rest 

of   the  way  into   the 

kitchen.  He  watched  the  stranger  finish  his 

doughnut.  "They  smell  good." 

Grandmother  took  two  more  doughnuts 
from  the  tray  and  put  them  on  a  plate.  She 
handed  the  plate  to  Jacob  and  returned  to 
her  place  in  front  of  the  stove.  Jacob  sat 
down  beside  the  stranger  and  continued  to 
stare  at  him.  The  stranger  stopped  eating. 
His  black  eyes  seemed  to  burn  into  Jacob's 
soul.  His  arm  stretched  out,  took  a  dough- 
nut from  Jacob's  plate  and  put  it  beside  the 
two  on  his  own  plate.  He  reached  into  his 
pocket,  withdrew  a  shining  penny  and 
dropped  it  through  the  hole  in  the  center 
doughnut.  Jacob  heard  the  penny  clink  on 
the  plate.  The  stranger  moved  the  two  end 
doughnuts  slowly  back  and  forth  without 
touching  or  moving  the  middle  one. 

"Tell  me  which  doughnut  it's  under  and 
you  can  have  both  of  mine." 

"The  middle  one,"  said  Jacob. 

"If  you're  wrong  I  get  both  of  yours," 
said  the  stranger. 

"The  middle  one,"  said  Jacob. 

The  man  lifted  the  middle  doughnut. 
There  was  no  penny.  "  It's  a  game  of  skill." 
He  reached  over  and  took  the  second  dough- 
nut off  Jacob's  plate. 

Lightning  cracked  across  the  window. 
"Dihinker!"  said  Jacob,  and  jumped.  He 
looked  at  his  empty  plate,  and  he  looked  at 
the  stranger's  four  doughnuts.  "Mrs.  Ruddy- 
fuddy " 

Grandmother  walked  to  the  table.  She 
took  two  doughnuts  from  the  stranger's 
plate  and  handed  them  to  Jacob.  "Now  stop 
bothering  me."  She  walked  back  to  the  stove. 
The  stranger  sat  and  smiled  sardonically  at 
Jacob. 

Outside,  darkness  pressed  against  the 
house  and  it  began  to  rain — big  drops, 
widely  spaced,  that  fell  with  a  plop.  The 
wind  rose  and  the  rain  beat  down  faster. 
Grandfather  came  running  in  from  the  barn 
and  burst  into  the  kitchen.  He  stopped  when 
he  saw  the  stranger. 


He  will  call  you 
a  Great  Little  Cook 

if  you  bake  him  a  fresh  peach  pie  like  this 


It's  easy...quick... 


if 


with  the  new 


9    full   ounces — ample 
for  a  big,  two-crust  pie 
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PUlsbury 

PIE  CRUST  MIX 


Every  man  likes  to  think  of  his  wife 
as  a  fine  cook.  A  homemade  pie  will 
clinch  your  reputation.  You  can't 
miss  with  the  new  Pillsbury  Pie 
Crust  Mix.  Easy,  quick.  Perfect 
with  peaches.  Perfect  with  every  one 
of  your  favorite  pie  fillings.  Per- 
fectly wonderful  pie!  Try  it.  See  why 
it's  America's  largest  -selling  pie  crust 


mix. 


can  make  a  great  team 

Ann  Pillsbury  has  devel- 
oped a  new  pie  crust  mix 
in  her  kitchen  to  save  you 
time  in  your  kitchen,  and 
give  you  perfect  results 
every  time 


Tender,  "short"  crust — 
the  light,  flaky  kind 

Rich  flavor  of  fine  shortening 

Tempting  brown  color 

Cuts  at  touch  of  a  fork 

Edges  seal  easily 

Fast  —  fix  while  oven  heats 

Just  add  water,  mix,  roll  out 


if 


[PREPARED 
i SALAD 


Colman's 


Your  husband  will  love  the  extra 
zip  and  dash  this  famous  dry  mus- 
tard adds  to  his  favorite  prepared 
salad  dressing.  Here's  all  you  do: 
Blend  2  teaspoonfuls  of  Colman's 
(dry)  Mustard  with  a  little  water. 
Let  stand  for  10  or  15  minutes 
to  bring  out  full  flavor.  Then  add 
it  to  an  8-oz.  jar  of  prepared 
salad  dressing.  Equally  delicious 
with  prepared  mayonnaise  or 
French  dressing.  Try  it  tonight! 

THE    FAMOUS    DRY    MUSTARD    USED 
BY  FINE   COOKS  EVERYWHERE 


The  stranger  stood  up.  "Good  evening, 
sir." 

"Good  evening,"  said  Grandfather. 

"  I  was  caught  in  the  storm,"  said  the  man, 
"and  took  the  liberty  of  asking  to  spend  the 
night." 

"Well?"  said  Grandfather  doubtfully. 
He  looked  at  the  saturnine  face,  the  high 
forehead,  the  startlingly  white  skin. 

"I've  already  told  him  he  could,"  said 
Grandmother. 

"In  that  case,  you're  very  welcome." 
Grandfather  extended  his  hand.  "I'm  Na- 
poleon Ruddyfuddy." 

The  stranger  put  out  his  hand.  "I'm 
Rudolph " 

"What!"  said  Grandmother. 

"Smith,"  said  the  man. 

"  Rudolph,"  said  Grandmother,  and 
paused.  "Rudolph."  She  tried  the  name 
again  and  seemed  to  like  it.  "  Rudolph,  you'll 
take  the  room  next  to  Jacob's.  There's  clean 
sheets  on  the  bed." 

"Thank  you,"  said  Rudolph.  "Good 
night." 

"Breakfast's  at  six,"  said  Jacob.  He  led 
the  way  to  the  stairs,  and  stopped.  It  was 
very  dark.  "You  go  first,"  said  Jacob. 
Rudolph  shouldered  his  way  by  Jacob  and 
went  up  the  steps. 

Grandmother  banked  the  kitchen  stove 
for  the  night  and  made  sure  all  the  windows 
were  locked.  Grandfather  sat  and  watched 
her.  She  wound  the  cuckoo  clock  and  took 
a  last  look  around  the  kitchen.  "I'm  going 
to  bed." 

"I'll  be  up  in  a  minute,"  said  Grandfather. 

Grandmother  was  undressed  and  sitting 
on  the  edge  of  the  bed  when  Grandfather 
came  upstairs.  He  took  his  time  about  get- 
ting ready  and  couldn't  seem  to  make  up  his 
mind  what  he  wanted  to  do.  Grandmother 
waited  impatiently  to  turn  out  the  light. 
Finally  he  got  his  nightshirt  on. 

"Hurry  up,"  said  Grandmother. 

Grandfather  stood  in  the  middle  of  the 
room  in  his  bare  feet.  "I've  half  a  mind  to 
go  out  to  the  shop  and  bring  in  the  shotgun." 

"If  you  do,  you'll  sleep  somewhere  else," 
said  Grandmother.  "Come  to  bed." 

Grandfather  climbed  into  bed.  "I'm  not 
sure  I  like  that  fellow's  looks." 

"He  is  a  handsome  man,"  said  Grand- 
mother, and  switched  out  the  light. 

Sometime  in  the  middle  of  the  night. 
Grandmother  woke  with  a  start.  She  sat  up 
in  bed  and  listened.  Grandfather  was  snor- 
ing gently,  and  his  whiskers  floated  up  and 
down  on  top  of  the  covers.  In  the  distance, 
thunder  worried  the  darkness  like  a  dog  with 
a  bone.  Somewhere  in  the  house  there  had 
been  a  noise.  She  was  almost  certain  of  it. 
She  slipped  out  of  bed,  pulled  on  her  shoes 
and  drew  a  light  shawl  over  her  shoulders. 
Quietly  she  tiptoed  out  of  the  room. 

Halfway  down  the  stairs,  she  stopped  and 
listened.  The  house  was  black  and  silent. 
Perhaps  she'd  been  dreaming.  Maybe 
Grandfather's  fears  had  her  imagining 
things.  She  hesitated  and  considered  going 
back.  No,  while  she  was  about  it  she  might 
as  well  look.  The  ends  of  the  shawl  were  in 


her  hands  and  she  pulled  it  tighter  around 
her  shoulders.  She  took  hold  of  the  stair  rail 
and  felt  her  way  cautiously  down  the  steps. 
The  stair  carpet  muffled  her  footfalls. 
Everything  was  so  quiet  she  began  to  think 
of  buzz  saws  and  of  being  tied  across  rail- 
road tracks  in  front  of  onrushing  trains. 
Humph,  said  Grandmother,  and  shook  her- 
self. What  nonsense.  She  extended  her  foot 
cautiously  and  stepped  into  the  hall.  Bang! 
Something  hit  her  sharply  across  the  legs. 
Grandmother  let  out  a  yell  and  kicked  vio- 
lently. In  the  dark  something  fell  with  a 
crash. 

Grandmother  felt  along  the  wall,  found 
the  switch  and  snapped  on  the  light.  A 
kitchen  chair  lay  sprawled  and  cracked  on 
the  floor  from  where  Grandfather  had  placed 
it  on  the  bottom  step. 

/  might  have  known,  said  Grandmother. 
The  old  fool. 

Behind  her  at  the  top  of  the  stairs,  Ru- 
dolph spoke.  "Is  anything  wrong,  Mrs. 
Ruddyfuddy?  I  heard  you  call."  He  had  a 
blanket  wrapped  around  him  and  came  down 
the  stairs.  "Can  I  be  of  assistance?" 

"Yes,"  said  Grandmother.  "Get  the 
arnica." 

She  painted  her  shins  with  the  medicine, 
thanked  Rudolph  and  returned  to  her  bed- 
room. 

Grandfather  stirred  restlessly  and  mum- 
bled, "Sha — shall  I  get  the  shotgun?" 
Grandmother  ignored  him  and  got  into  bed. 
She  was  almost  asleep  when  Grandfather 
woke  up.  He  sat  erect,  white  whiskers 
bristling,  and  put  a  hand  on  her  shoulder. 
He  shook  her  violently.  "Mother,  did  you 
scream?" 

"Oh,  drat!"  said  Grandmother.  "Hair- 
breadth Harry!" 

"What?"  asked  Grandfather. 

"Nothing."  Grandmother  yanked  the 
covers  around  her  shoulders.  "Go  to  sleep." 

The  next  morning  when  Grandmother  got 
up  it  was  still  raining,  but  the  wind  had 
shifted  and  she  was  more  hopeful  about  the 
bazaar.  She  cooked  breakfast  for  Grand- 
father and  Jacob  while  they  made  pointed 
remarks  about  their  guest's  tardiness. 
Grandmother  refused  to  notice  them  and 
put  a  plate  of  bacon  and  eggs  in  the  oven  to 
keep  warm.  Jacob  clumped  out  into  the 
rain  to  feed  the  chickens.  Grandfather 
looked  at  the  weather,  guessed  he'd  do  some 
things  in  the  workshop,  and  left  the  kitchen. 

Grandmother  decided  she'd  make  black- 
walnut  doughnuts  for  the  cake  sale.  She  took 
her  cookbook  from  the  shelf  and  spread  it 
open  on  the  table.  Originally  it  was  a  blank 
copybook,  but  over  the  years  Grandmother 
had  written  in  new  recipes  as  she  learned 
them,  or  without  regard  to  alphabetical  ar- 
rangement had  stuck  loose  bundles  of  clip- 
pings between  the  pages.  She  put  on  her 
spectacles  and  began  to  leaf  through  the 
book.  Shoofly  pie — calico  cake — macaroon 
custard;  she  came  to  a  bundle  of  clippings. 
The  recipe  for  black-walnut  doughnuts 
wasn't  on  a  clipping,  but  Grandmother 
couldn't  resist  looking  at  all  of  them.  Cream 
(Continued  on  Page  226) 


"Hello.  Using  your  automatic  garbage  dis- 
posal  unit  for   the    next  few  minutes?" 


made/ 
With--' 


uc 


Easy,  quick,  here's  all  you  do:  Add 
pinch  of  salt  and  pepper,  a  teaspoon! ' 
of  French's  Worcestershire  for  each  gla:  l 
ful  of  tomato  juice— mix  well,  and  ser 
very  cold.  It's  a  Wow! 


TOPNOTCH    QUALITY 
...COSTS    LESS! 


i.\dii  S'  iio\n:  n»i  i;\  \i. 


...WITH    THAT 
FRENCH'S     FLAVOR  !w 


French's  Mustard  is 
Smoother,  Creamier- 


IONS      PREFER 


FINER 


Lie  or  triple  decker?    Set  out  this  trayful  of 

kable  "fixings"  and  let  everyone  have  the  fun 

faking  his  own  favorite  sandwich.  And  to  be 

I  your  sandwich  tray's  a  hit,  serve  plenty  of 

-h's— the  smooth  delicious  mustard  that  brings 

jll  the  superb  flavor  of  meat,  cheese  or  fish. 

|ch's  blends  in  perfectly — it's  made  of  the  finest 

and  mustard  seed  money  can  buy! 


LAMP    AVAILABLE    AS    ACCESSORY 


There's  no  other  range  like  this ! 


1 1 «  tin  iii».  <  nt  in -I  %  iliflercnl  May  lug 

Hull  li  Oveil  t#UN  I{;iiij_'i-  .  .  .  Olllj    railgC 

id  it   miionnitlcullj    lui'ii-  oil   tin    ubh 
nml  keep*  on  cooking- 
There  never  has  been  a  range  like 
i  in    before.  See  how  ii  eaves  you  time, 
efforl .  fuel  .  .  .  I  tow  it  keeps  your  kitchen 

ler    Nol  mil v  does  ii  ;'.i\ <•  j ou  com 

pletely  model  n  pei  i"i  tnance  as  a  con- 
\  ''"I  ional  r  is  i  ange,  l>ui  ;ilso  cooks 
automatu  ally    by    i  he   famed    I  lutch 

<  >\  i'ii  nui  hod. 

I'ui  a  whole  meal  in  I he  oven.  Sel 
the  simple  control.  That's  all.  I  >■>  whal 
you  please,  go  where  you  please  till 
■  '  \  Lng  i  niir  ...  i  hen  enjoy  piping  hoi . 
ne\  ei  equalled  results  of  famed  I  lutch 

<  \\  in  cook  in" ' 


Gas  burns  but  a  fraction  of  I  he  cook- 
ing period  turns  off  automatically  at 
the  specified  time.  Cooking  is  finished 
by  stored-up  heal  .  .  .  bringing  out  the 
delicious  flavors  as  no  other  cooking 
iiici hod  can. 

Approved  by  the  American  (las  As 
sociation  for  all  gases.  Specially  engi- 
neered for  each  type  of  gas  city  gas  or 
L.  P.  (bottled  gas)  to  give  best  perfor- 
mance. I  lave  your  Maytag  dealer  show 
you  this  unusual  range  right  away! 
The  Maytag  Company,  Newton,  iowa. 

-  «  /Mcuftaq 

WASHtRS    .    IRONERS    •    FREEZERS    •    DUTCH    OVEN    G»S    RANGES 


OWNER 


•  ml    Dutch    Ov.'M-.,    I I 

oriflotl    I13 
itorml  up  Koh1   


Dutch    coulter    well    in, .Km   111- 

«  il  I)  Ollly    :l 

i  mv   Qnmti  Imrtt 
two  ihirdaoi  il»  cook  in 


SoMy  Control  Panel  is  oul  of 
1  Inj  1, «l, llirs'  roach,  bul  handy 
for  you,  I  «ver  Vol  ion  ( Controls 
slide  up  ami  dovv  a  .it  a  touch. 


sauce— apple  "fritters— drop  cakes;  Grand- 
mother stacked  the  clippings  and  pushed 
them  into  the  book.  She  turned  a  page— 
"Mr-.  Nissb  •  Funeral  Board  Cake." 
Grandmother  hesitated.  She  could  imagine 
the  1  the  faces  of  the  Ladies' 

Aid  Society  if  she  arrived  with  a  dozen 
"Funeral  Board  Cakes."  The  idea  appealed 
to  her,  but  she  discarded  it.  After  all.  the 
bazaar  was  to  make  money  for  a  new  win- 
and  cakes  made  on  Mr-.  Nissly's  rec- 
ipe wouldn't  attract  many  customers. 

Rudolph  came  into  the  room.  He  was 
newly  shaved,  and  his  skin  was  fresh  and 
white  against  his  black  hair.  He  smiled  at 
her  and  apologized  for  being  late.  Grand- 
mother smiled  back,  got  the  plate  out  of  the 
oven  and  returned  to  her  book. 

Jacob  stamped  in  from  feeding  the  chick- 
ens. His  shoes  were  soaking  wet.  and  he 
squished  muddy  water  all  over  the  floor. 

Grandmother  looked  up  from  her  book. 
"Why  aren't  you  wearing  rubber  boots?" 

Jacob  sneezed  loudly.  "I  let  Mr.  Smith 
have  them."  He  hesitated.  "It  seemed  the 
Christian  thing  to  do." 

"Was  it  a  game  of  skill?"  demanded 
Grandmother. 

"He  ->aid  it  was."  Jacob  sneezed  again. 
"It's  called  Spit  in  the  Ocean." 

"Rudy!" 

"Yes,  ma'am,"  said  Rudolph.  He  left  his 
bacon  and  eggs  and  went  upstairs  with 
Jacob  to  return  the  boots  to  him. 

While  Rudolph  finished  his  breakfast, 
Grandmother  sifted  flour  into  the  biggest 
bowl  she  could  find.  She  beat  six  eggs,  added 
sour  milk,  salt,  mo-  ^^^^^^^^^^ 
lasses,  butter,  nutmeg, 
baking  powder  and 
chopped  black  walnuts, 
and  poured  them  in- 
to the  flour.  She  sat 
down,  put  the  bowl  be- 
tween her  knees  and 
began  to  stir. 

"Let  me  do  that," 
said  Rudolph.  He  took 
the  heavy  bowl  from 
her. 

"You'll  get  all  floury,"  said  Grandmother. 

She  helped  Rudolph  take  off  his  coat,  and 
tied  a  big  apron  around  him.  He  mixed  the 
dough  while  she  put  the  kettle  of  deep  fat 
on  the  stove  and  brought  it  to  a  boil.  Grand- 
mother told  him  to  scrape  the  contents  of  the 
howl  onto  the  breadboard,  then  she  rolled  it 
flat  with  the  rolling  pin.  Rudolph  used  the 
cutter  and  sliced  out  rings  of  dough.  Grand- 
mother noticed  he  knew  enough  to  dip  the 
tin  cutter  in  flour  before  he  used  it,  so  the 
dough  wouldn't  stick  to  the  tin. 

"  I  low  many  doughnuts  are  we  making?" 
asked  Rudolph. 

'.'Twenty  dozen,"  said  Grandmother. 
"They'll  bring  fifty  cents  a  dozen  at  the 
bazaar  this  afternoon." 

"Ten  dollars  for  all  this  work!"  Rudolph 
was  astonished. 

"Every  bit  helps,"  said  Grandmother. 
"The  window  costs  one  hundred  and  ten 
dollars." 

Rudolph  continued  to  mix  bowls  of  batter 
for  Grandmother  to  fry.  The  pile  of  dough- 
nuts mounted.   He  took  one  and  bit  into  it. 

"Stop  eating  those  doughnuts,"  said 
Grandmother. 

Kudolph  munched  the  doughnut  and 
watched  Grandmother  work.  "Can't  we  at 
least  get  a  dollar  a  dozen  for  them?"  he 
asked. 

"  Not  for  doughnuts  in  Lancaster  County." 
said  Grandmother. 

Rudolph  took  another  doughnut.  "You 
know,  I'd  like  to  come  with  you  to  the 
bazaar." 

"You!"  Grandmother  stared  at  him  in 
astonishment. 

"  1  can  help  carry  the  doughnuts,"  said 
Rudolph.  "I  used  to  when  I  was  little." 

She  looked  at  Rudolph  and  tried  to  pic- 
ture him  at  the  Ladies'  Aid  Society.  Then 
she  thought  of  the  Funeral  Board  Cake  and 
In  iw  she'd  had  to  give  it  up.  "You  could  wear 
one  of  Mr.  Ruddyfuddy's  clean  shirts."  she 
speculated. 


• 

"I   can  even  sell  doughnuts." 
dolph. 

"Go  in  the  pantry  and  take  iff 
pants,"  said  Grandmother.  "Ill  rfsj 
while  you  mix  the  rest  of  that  ban 

"Madam!"  said  Rudolph. 

"Go  on,"  said  Grandmother, 
sit  in  the  chair  while  you  stir.  The 
cover  you." 

By  noon  the  doughnuts  were  aw 
and  it  had  stopped  raining.  Gra  mm 
packed  great  baskets  and  covered  t  mi 
snowy  white  napkins,  then  she  callifjn 
father  to  come  and  get  dressed. 

Grandfather  came  through  thidj 
and  saw  Rudolph  immaculate  ir«l 
white  shirt  and  well-creased  pants.  m 
was  draped  over  the  back  of  a  ch;  A 
white  handkerchief  peeped  out  of  bn 
pocket.  Grandfather  went  upstair  ad 
cided  to  put  on  his  best  gray  suit.  yj| 
a  white  shirt  with  tiny  pleats  down  \ 
then  he  pulled  on  his  gray  pants  and 
the  suspenders  over  his  shoulders, 
penders  had  black-and-white  stripes 
father  selected  a  pair  of  sleeve  g 
match  the  suspenders.  He  tugge 
shirt  sleeves  until  they  bloused  nice  ab 
the  sleeve  garters.  He  looked  1  «fi 
toward  the  mirror.  Grandmother  f 
ished  centering  her  cameo  pin  and 
ting  on  her  hat.  Grandfather  startei 
for  his  shoes.  He  went  to  the  cl 
peered  in.  He  crossed  to  the  buri 
searched  on  either  side  of  it.  The  e 
down  on  his  knees  and  looked  unde  a 
walnut  bed. 

"Somebody's  taken  my  black  she  I 
Grandmothsi  a 


■V   If  teaching  I  learning  have  a 

*f  practical  goal  .oul  a  patriotic 
function,  it  is  this:  to  keen  the  men 
who  run  our  national  plant  from  he- 
ing  run  hy  it — that  is,  to  keep  them 
men  or.  even  hetter.  to  keep  them 
artists. 

JACQUES  BARZUN:  Teocher  in  America,  Atlantic; 
Monthly  Press  (Little,  Brown  &  Company). 


fully  adjusted :l 
"Rudy's  v,  I 
them." 

Grandfather  dj 
his  head.  "On  ' 
crawled  from  u  I 
bed   and   brus 
knees.  "Those 
best  shoes." 
"You   could 
■■■^■■■■i       pect  an  elegant  < 
man  like  that  1 
work  shoes,"  said  Grandmother  call 

"While  he's  at  the  bazaar  you'd 
watch  thecashbox,"  said  Grandfather  I 
and  rubbed  his  head. 

Grandmother  finished  the  hat  to  hi  1 
faction.    "I'll   put   a   chair  over  it 
walked  out  of  the  room. 

The  Ladies'  Aid  Society  atared   ' 
woman  when  the  Ruddyfuddys  an  I 
the  bazaar.  Rudolph  jumped  out  of 
and  offered  his  hand  to  Grandmothe 
"What  a  fascinating-looking  man 
Miss  Azaela  Parker. 

"  I  wonder  Mr.  Ruddyfuddy  stands 
said  Miss  Peachy  Parker. 

Grandmother  descended  from  the  c 
lawn  beside  the  little  brownstone  chui 
dotted  with  trestle  tables.  She  took  h 
until  she  found  one  that  suited  her. 
put  them  over  there,"  said  Grandmo 
Grandfather  and  Rudolph  followe 
carrying  the  baskets.  Grandmother  t< 
her  gloves  and  unpacked  the  doughnut 
arranged  them  in  blocks  of  a  dozen  eac 
had  a  pile  of  paper  bags  and  she  set 
box  on  the  table  as  a  cashbox.  Imma 
business  was  very  brisk.  Grandfather  w 
for  a  while,  then  drifted  off  to  pitch 
shoes.  At  each  sale  Grandmother  wou  ' 
the  doughnuts  in  a  bag  while  Rudolp 
the  money  and  made  change  out  of  th 
box.  A  few  of  the  ladies  weren't  sure  tl 
ceived  the  right  amount  of  change,  bi 
dolph's  "Thank  you,  madam,"  was  so  . 
they  didn't  like  to  say  anything. 

By  the  time  the  first  rush  was  over,  t 
than  half  the  doughnuts  were  sold.  C 
mother  wras  very  pleased  and  guessed  1 
time  she  visited  some  of  the  other  boot!  , 
self.   She  told  Rudy  to  mind  the  tabic 
while  and  not  to  get  the  doughnut  siu  r 
his  coat  sleeves.  Rudolph  said  he'd  be  c 
and  Grandmother  left  him.  Rudolph  co 
the  money  in  the  shoe  box.  It  camey 
dollars.  That  left  eight  dozen  at  fifty  0^ 
dozen  to  go.   He  put  his  hand  in  th 
t Continued  on  Page  228) 
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KMmjfkiods 


Here  is  news  that  will  delight  the  millions  of  happy  Revere  Ware  users.  Three  new 
itchen  jewels"  for  which  they've  been  pleading  are  now  on  sale  at  better  stores  every- 
icre— items  that  will  bring  new  brightness  to  their  kitchens  and  new  lightness  to  their 
msework. 

be  new  Revere  l-quart  Covered  Sauce  Pan  will  delight  you.  It  is  so  darling — and  yet 
le  of  the  most  useful  utensils  to  be  found  in  any  kitchen. 

be  new  Revere  Coffee  Percolator  comes  in  6  and  8-cup  sizes.  This  beautiful  percolator 
akes  good  coffee  seem  better  and  brings  cheer  to  your  breakfast  table. 

he  new  Revere  3-quart  pistol-grip  Whistling  Tea  Kettle  has  the  typical  Revere  smart- 
?ss  of  appearance  and  convenience  in  use.  All  you  need  is  a  flick  of  the  finger  on  the 
lgger  to  open  or  close  the  cap.  You'll  appreciate  the  convenience  of  this  one-hand 
aeration  as  you  pour  or  fill  it  through  the  spout.  And,  like  all  Revere  utensils,  this 
ettle  won't  rust  or  burn  through. 


CHOOSE  FROM  THE  COMPLETE  LINE 

Revere  Copper-Clad  Stainless 
^•^  Steel    Ware    will    ease    your 

work  and  please  your  family's 
appetite.  But  to  make  sure  you 
get  the  "kitchen  jewels,"  look 
for  the  Revere  trade  mark  in 
the  thick  copper  bottom.  Revere 
Copper  and  Brass  Incorpor- 
ated, Rome  Manufacturing 
Company  Division,  Rome,  N.  Y. 


2,  3-qt. 
Covered  Sauce  Pan 


8,  10,  12-inch 
Covered  French  Skillet 


4-qt. 
Covered  Sauce  Pot 
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1  wo  generations  of  Marie  K-uhns'  family  are 
Morton  users.  Her  mother,  Mrs.  t.ank  J. 
Chmel,  has  been  using  the  same  Horton  Ironer 
steadily  for  37  years! 
Mrs.  Kuhns  does  every 
bit  of  ironing  for  her- 
self, her  husband  and 
2l2-vear-old  Edward. 


Money  can't  buy  Mrs. 
Chmel  5  Morton,  which  in 
3"  >ears  ol  use  lias  never 
needed  repairs,  except  lor 
r  e  p I  a  c  e  in e n  t     of     on  c 

scorched  pad! 


'MY  HOR 

IRONER 
saves  so  muc 
ENERGY..." 

says  Mrs.  Charles  Kuhns 
of  Canton,  Ohio 


This  is  the  ironing 
Mrs.  Kuhns  did  on 
her  Horton  Port- 
able Ironer. 


"/  hate  time  and  energy 

tor  fun  with  Edward — 

i  f  n    on    ironing    day!" 


n  actual  test  proved  to  me  that  1  could  do  my  ironing 

in  just  about  half  the  time-  with  a  Horton  Ironer.  The  folks 
at  Horton  asked  me  to  do  a  week's  ironing  two  ways — 
once  with  a  hand  iron — then  with  my  Horton  Ironer* — 
keeping  an  accurate  record  of  my  time.  With  the  hand 
iron  it  took  me  i  hours  and  18  minutes.  The  next  day  I 
did  the  identical  ironing  on  my  Horton  and  it  only  took 
me  2  hours  and  i5  minutes— a  sating  of  more  than  an  hour 
and  a  half. 

"I  always  knew  the  Horton  was  quicker!  But  for  me,  the 
his-,  thing  was  the  amount  of  energy  it  saved.    Even  my  hus- 
band's   heavy    work   clothes   j»o   through    easily — I    never 
have  to  exert  any  pressure,  the  ironer  does  that — and  I 
can  do  things  with  m\   ironer  that  1  couldn't  hepin  to  do 
by  hand.    I  just  couldn't  keep  house  without  my  Horton." 
I  or    happier    ironing    days — days   of 
new  leisure  when  your  ironer  does  the 
work  while  you  sit  in  comfortable  ease 
and  guide  the  clothes — see  your  dealer 
who  displays  the  sign  below!  Ask  him 
to    arrange   a    free    demonstration    and 
trial  of  any  Horton  Ironer  in  vour  own 
home. 

I  lure  is  a  Horton   Ironer  for  every 
home,  every  need,  every  purse  .  .  .  there 
is  a  Horton  Ironer  for  YOl  .' 
* 'After  tht   ),r<t  ironing,   the  clothes   were   re- 
rinsed  and  made  read\  for  the  second  ironina. 

HORTON      MANUFACTURING      COMPANY 
Forf  Wayne  1,  Indiana 

m  -i   washers  and  ironers 

lor  more  than  three  generations.    In  Canada,  the 

■     HORTON    FXKCTROHOME    dis- 

groducte   manufactured   and   sold   by 

Horton  -  affiliate.  Dominion  Electrohome  Indus- 

chener,  Ontario. 


r  -    c^uHu/intd 
DEALER 


I  DO  LP i  LX3  "0"  CD  KD 


*  IRONERS  * 
WASHERS     J 


HORTON  AUTOMATIC  P0RTA8LE  IRONER 


(Contimied  from  Page  226) 
lifted  the  money  and  let  it  run  tlirough  his 
fingers. 

"Ahem ! "  Rudolph  looked  up.  Miss  Azaela 
Parker  stood  before  the  table.  She  looked 
demurely  at  the  doughnuts.  Miss  Peachy 
Parker  stood  protectingly  behind  Miss 
Azaela  and  looked  at  Rudolph. 

"Madam,"  said  Rudolph,  "how  would 
you  like  me  to  give  you  a  dozen  doughnuts?  " 

Miss  Azaela  blushed  violently.  "But 
they're  worth  fifty  cents."  Nervously  she 
tucked  a  graying  curl  under  her  bonnet. 

Rudolph  took  three  doughnuts  and  placed 
them  on  the  table  in  front  of  Miss  Azaela.  He 
selected  a  penny  from  the  shoe  box  and 
dropped  it  in  the  hole  of  a  doughnut.  "It's  a 
game  of  skill,"  said  Rudolph.  "If  you  tell 
me  which  doughnut 


covers  the  penny,  you 
get  a  dozen  free.  If 
you  don't  guess  it, 
you  give  me  fifty 
cents  and  try  again." 
He  slid  the  doughnuts 
back  and  forth  in 
front  of  Miss  Azaela. 
Wordlessly  she  ex- 
tended her  hand  and 
touched  a  doughnut. 
"Madam,  you've  a 
keen  eye."  He  lifted 
the  doughnut  and  the 
penny  flashed  before 
them.  Rudolph  put  a 
dozen  doughnuts  in  a 
paper  bag  and  handed 
them  to  Miss  Azaela. 

"Let  me  try."  Mi- 
Peachy  bmshed  Miss 
Azaela  aside. 

"Put  down  your 
fifty  cents,"  said 
Rudolph. 

Big  Ears  Washburn 
stopped  to  watch. 
A  Iiss  Peachy  tried  and 
lost.  She  tried  again 
and  failed.  Miss 
Azaela  tittered.  Miss 
Peachy  put  a  third 
fifty-cent  piece  on  the 
table  with  a  bang. 
Rudolph  moved  the 
doughnuts.  Miss 
Peachy  pointed  to  the 
one  in  the  middle. 

"That's  not  the 
one,"  said  Big  Ears. 

"It  is   too." 

"It's  the  one  on 
the  left,"  insisted  Big 
Ears. 

The     gentleman 


Grandfather  joined  them  at  the  M 
fuddy  pew  and  stood  on  one  side  of  I 
mother  while  Rudolph  stood  on  th™J 
They  bowed  their  heads  while  the™ 
explained  to  the  Almighty  the  go 
that  the  Ladies'  Aid  Society  had 
ward  erecting  a  new  window  to  Hid 
He  asked  God's  blessing  on  everyt 
had  helped  and  on  the  heathen  and  on 
suffering  in  Europe. 

"We  will  now  sing  one  verse  of  pag^ 
six,"  said  Pastor  Wettzel. 

Miss  Azaela  began  to  pedal  the  org 
put  her  hands  on  the  keys.  Grandml 
soprano  was  a  little  shaky,  but  Ri| 
threw  back  his  dark  head  and  his 
rang   clear   and   true.    Grandmothe 
Rudolph    hel<| 


•     •••••••* 


By  Catherine  Hay don  Jacobs 

For  her  they  dreamed  an  early- 
famed  career 
Beyond  the  calm  of  academic 

halls; 
From  an  imagined  tower,  they 

could  hear 
The  prance  of  Pegasus  beneath 

gray  walls. 
They  saw  her  ride  across  the  open 

way, 
And  climb  to  hilltops  never 

touched  before. 
Each  fair  dream  perished  when,  one 

summer  day, 
A  lover  drew  in  rein  outside  her 

door. 
Why  should  their  hopes  be  crushed 

and  unfulfilled 
Because  they  cannot  know  her  pub- 
lished fame? 
Cannot  they  see  the  radiance  she 

gives 
Where  wifely  arts  are  summoned 

forth  to  build? 
A  mother  is  a  poet  in  God's 

name; 
Her  work,  a  noble  masterpiece 

that  lives! 


•      •••••••• 


has  a  good  eye,"  said 
Rudolph.  He  lifted  the  doughnut  on  the  left. 
The  penny  lay  under  it.  "Try  again;  we 
won't  count  that  one." 

Miss  Peachy  tried  and  won.  Rudolph  put  a 
dozen  doughnuts  in  a  bag  and  handed  them 
to  her. 

Big  Ears  set  the  edge  of  his  fifty-cent  piece 
on  the  table  and  spun  it.  "All  right,  brother, 
I'll  take  a  dozen  free  doughnuts." 

Rudolph  put  the  penny  in  a  doughnut 
and  slid  the  three  doughnuts  back  and  forth. 

"Darn,"  said  Big  Ears.  He  spun  another 
fifty  cents  on  the  table. 

"Perhaps  you'd  like  to  put  something  on 
the  side,"  Rudolph  suggested.  He  took  a 
dollar  from  the  shoe  box  and  tossed  it  on  the 
table. 

"Suits  me,  brother."  Big  Ears  threw  a 
dollar  on  the  table. 

"The  next  time,"  said  Rudolph,  "you  can 
try  it  for  five  dollars."  He  slid  the  doughnuts 
back  and  forth. 

\^hen  Grandmother  returned  the  table 
was  bare.  Rudolph  was  folding  the  napkins 
and  putting  them  in  a  basket. 

"Rudy,  how  many  doughnuts  did  you 
eat?"  demanded  Grandmother. 

"Three."  said  Rudolph.  Then  he  laughed. 
"May  I  smoke?" 

"Not  here,"  said  Grandmother.  "We'll  be 
going  as  soon  as  Pastor  Wettzel  holds  a  short 
nraver  service  in  the  church.  Come  on." 


hymnbook 
them.  They  hel| 
high  Grandf 
couldn't  rearj 
words,  so  he 
hummed  the  tu 

"There  were 
and  nine  that  \ 
lay,  in  the  sh 
the  fold, 

But  one  ivas  ol 
the  hills  away, \ 
from  the  gates  c 

AwayonthemouA 
wild  and  bare,\ 

Away  from  the  I 
shepherd's  car\ 

Pastor  Wei 
raised  his  hand 
the  congregai 
"May  God  ben* 
ful  unto  you  and  9 
you  His  peace. "^L 

When    they 
outside    the    chl 
and  had  said  gootl 
to    everybody,    | 
dolph    turned 
Grandfather 
Grandmother, 
think  it's  time  I 
on    my    way." 
reached  in  his  pock 
pulled  out  two  hz 
fuls  of  bills  and  si 
and  placed  the  mo 
in    Grandmotht 
hands. 

"Sakes  aliv^ 
said  Grandmotlj 
"Where " 

"A  gentleman  w 
very  large  ears,"  s 
Rudolph,  "  liked  y« 
he  wanted  to  m: 


doughnuts  so  much 

a  donation  to  the  church." 

Grandfather  coughed  gently.  "You  mi| 
at  least  count  it,  mother."  He  turned 
Rudolph.  "I'll  be  getting  the  car."  He  h 
out  his  hand.  Rudolph  took  it  and  fel> 
folded  bill  pushed  against  his  palm,  i 
started  to  protest.  "It  will  bring  you  lucl 
said  Grandfather.  "Good-by."  He  walk 
off  toward  the  car. 

Grandmother  finished  counting  the  moo 
and  stuck  it  in  her  purse.  Her  gray  eyes  he 
Rudolph's  black  ones.  "  It  comes  to  one  hu 
dred  and  ten  dollars." 

"  I  believe  that's  the  amount  you  needed 
said  Rudolph. 

"Rudy?"  asked  Grandmother. 

"There's  really  no  skill  attached  to  it 
said  Rudolph. 

Grandmother  shook  her  head.  "I  gue 
you're  too  old  to  give  up  your  sinful  ways 

"I'm  afraid  so."  said  Rudolph.  He  p 
his  arm  around  her  shoulder. 

"I  can't  understand,"  said  Grandmothe 
"why  I  should  like  you  so  much." 

Rudolph  laughed.  It  was  strong  and  red 
less.  "Good-by."  He  dropped  his  arm  fra. 
her  shoulder.  "When  I've  made  my  fortun, 
I'll  come  back  and  visit  you." 

"Do,"  said  Grandmother.  She  pause 
and  looked  at  him.  "Someday  I'd  really  lil 
to  see  you  in  a  swallow-tailed  coat  and  a 
hat."  the 
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STEEL  IS  STRONG... 


The  U-S-S  trade-mark  shown 
at  the  left  is  one  of  a  family 
of  trade-marks.  Some  say  "Pre- 
mier Spring  Wire7"  or  "\  itre- 
namel"  or  "Stainless  Steel"  .  . . 
but  all  are  the  same  color,  all 
have  the  big  letters  U-S-S 
prominently  displayed.  When- 
ever you  see  these  letters  — 
U-S-S  -  the  trade-mark  of 
United  States  Steel-you  know 
the  steel  is  good. 


STEEL  LASTS  LONGER... 

and  this  trade-mark  means  the  product  is  made  oj  quality  steel 


EVER  stop  to  think  how  many  articles  made  of  steel  we  take 
for  granted  but  would  be  lost  without?  Steel  comes  close  to 
being  the  "indispensable  material"*  today.  In  the  home  alone, 
scores  of  things,  from  furnaces  and  ductwork  to  kitchen  equip- 
ment and  coat  hangers,  get  their  strength,  efficiency,  long  life  and 
good  looks  from  steel.  And  here's  a  rule  to  remember:  whenever 
you  see  the  U  •  S  •  S  trade-mark  on  any  product  made  of  steel,  you 
know  the  steel  in  that  article  is  good  steel. 


STAYS  BRIGHT  ohravs  ..,.  corrosion-re- 
sistant rutlcrv  of  O-S-8  Stainless  Steel. 


WiyDOWS    FOR   A    HAPPY   HOME   are 
framed  in  modern,  long-lasting  steel  sasli. 


m 


© 


^■oc    rnMPANY      •      CARNEGIE-ILLINOIS    STEEL    CORPORATION 
Subsidiary  companies:    AMERICAN    BR.DOE    COM;A^RRARADM^sNT;;p^^LNi;  J     MP     NY  •  NATIONAL  TUBE  COMPANY   .  OIL  WELL  SU PPLY   C £ MP  ANY 
COLUMBIA  STEEL  COMPANY   •   CYCLONE  FENCE  D I  VISION  •  GER  **»»"»     "^"d   STATES    STEEL    EXPORT  COMPANY    •    UNITED  STATES  STEEL  PRODUCTS  COMPANY 
TENNESSEE    COAL.  IRON  ^^^S^^'^^^S^  CEMENT  COMPANY  ■  V.RG.N.  A  BRIDGE  COMPANY 


They  time  the  cooking 


and  cheer  the  cool 


s: 


BY  TELECHKON 


.For  sizzling  steaks,  and  plump,  light  cakes  ...  a 
Telechron  electric  clock  brings  you  the  most  accurate 
timing  there  is.  And  it's  a  joy  to  watch,  because  it  is  so 
gay  and  charming,  so  right  with  your  kitchen  colors. 
A  Telechron  electric  clock  never  needs  winding,  oiling, 
or  regulating,  and  you  can  count  on  the  self-starting 
Telechron  motor  for  years  of  trouble-free  service.  See 
the  wonderful  selection  at  your  Telechron  dealer's.  .  .  . 
Telechron  Inc.,  Ashland.  Mass.  A  General  Electric  Affiliate. 


::v«  •-;:;; 

^^JLi^:^/':::: 


BUFFET  .  .  .  bright  as  a  springtime  bloom. 
ha-  a  cheerj  round  face  that's  easy  to 
read.  Rich,  good-for-your-kitchen  shades 
ot  ivory,  green,  while,  or  red $4.95 


(iin    tax 


KITCHENGUIDE  .  .  .  brings  you 
something  special  in  it ^  slanting 
face.  It's  easier  to  read  Erom  a 
distance,  and  from  an  angle 
too.  Small  and  sprightly  in  its 
kitchen-keyed  shades  of  ivory, 
green,  red.  or  white $5.95 

plus  tax 


MINITMASTER  JR.  .  .  .  jaunty  table  mod 
(use  it  in  other  rooms  too)  doubles  as 
clock  as  well  as  a  timer.  Set  the  heart 
from-afar  alarm  for  timing,  up  to  30  mil 
utes.  Perfect  for  pressure  cooker  timing 
White  with  perky  red  trim $5.9 

plus  tl 


•    Telechron  .  .  .  the  first  and  favorite  electric  clock  .  .  .  bring 
you   right  time  for  every   room.    Choose  from  smart  styles  t 
alarms,  occasional,  kitchen  clocks,  and  awakening  devices  . .  I 
at  your  Telechron  dealer's.     Prices   and   specifications   subjee  | 
to  change  without  notice. 
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>.  1     SERIES  BY  HOISEWIVES 

'he  day -by -day  meals  of  actual  housewives,  cooking  in  their 
kitchens,  who  have  agreed  to  share  the  benefits  of  their  ex- 
perience uith  other  JoiRWL  readers.  They  make  no  preten- 
tions, but  do  the  best  jobs  they  know  howto  do,  to  provide  their 
tmilies  with  healthful  food,  frequently  on  limited  budgets. 


'I  trv  to  give  mv  family  what  they  like  best,  no  matter  hou  familiar  it  may  he. 


HA\  E  been  called  from  the  range  1»>  enough 

emergencies-  such  as  cuts,  hruises  and  other 
H.  mishaps  to  understand  thai  it  is  neither  prac- 
ical  nor  economical  to  ri-k  foods  or  time  in  the 
Merest*  of  culinary  artirtry.  Our  meals  arc  "I 
lecessitv  easy  to  prepare  an<l  reasonably  eco- 
tomical. 

My  children  may  he  unusual  in  that  they  like 
-ecognizable  foods,  in  taste  as  well  as  sight,  bul 

douht  it.  It  it's  leftover  meat  we  are  having, 
the\  want  to  know  it  and  to  recognize  it  from 
lits  former  state.  I  have  thrown  away  almost  with- 
out exception  the  concoctions  I  have  made  pains- 
takingly and  on  the  best  authority,  in  which 
any  ingredient  fails  to  retain  its  outlines  and 
flavor. 

I  have  given  up,  through  sad  experience,  the 
recipes  that  demand  constant  watching,  a  super- 
abundance of  expensive  ingredients  or  time- 
consuming  preparation. 

My  efforts  are  all  directed  by  a  rlesire  to  im- 
prove the  stand-bys  that  constitute  our  diet. 
I  may  seem  to  lack  imagination  in  that  I  try 
to  give  my  family  what  they  like  best  to  eat. 
no  matter  how  familiar  it  may  be,  but  they  in- 
variably display  more  satisfaction  and  pleasure 
in  these  repeats  than  in  the  occasional  novel- 
ties I  serve  them. 

I  use  an  inexpensive  diary  in  the  kitchen  for 
engagements,  guests,  menus,  as  well  as  shopping 
li-t-  and  reminders.  At  a  glance  I  can  recall  what 
wa>  fed  to  whom,  avoiding  repetition  as  well  as 
refreshing  my  memory  on  successful  menus. 

I.AZV   MEAL 

A  disgracefully  lazy  meal,  and  one  that  is  ea-\ 
on  the  budget,  too,  i-  based  on  tuna-fish  casserole. 
Potato.-  and  a  pan  of  corn  hread  (made  from  a 


Quick  Tricks 
for  Harried  Housewives 

•  1  am  no  longer  bothered  by  "what-is-its"  in 
glass  jars  in  the  refrigerator.  1  mark  the  jar  «  itli 
a  china-marking  era>on  when  I  put  leftovers 
awaj  .  Not  a  bad  idea  to  add  the  date  too. 

•  We  use  rnbl»er  stamps  v»itli  each  child's  name 
Ih  >lil  |\  printed  thereon,  and  an  indelible-ink  pad. 
for  quick  and  permanent  marking.  It  is  clearlj 
legible  after  countless  launderings on  underwear, 
pajamas  and  shirts.  It  is  good  for  insides  of  ruh- 
bers  and  galoshes  and  raincoats  and  immedi- 
ately identifies  sometimes  disputed  ownership 
of  games,  toys  and  sehoolbooks. 

9  Rub  a  little  soap  over  the  bottoms  of  eoffee- 
]X»t»  and  frying  pans  before  using  over  outdoor 
grills.  Smoke  and  grime  wash  off  easily. 

•  When  the  tip  comes  off  one  of  the  youngster's 
shoelaces,  use  your  clear  nail  polish  to  stirten  the 
end.  Saves  time  and  temper  in  the  morning 
struggle  of  dressing. 

•  When  the  baby  is  beginning  to  eat  solid  foods 
all  its  clothing,  its  mother's  clothing  and  the 
room  for  a  radius  of  six  feet  seem  to  bear  the 
strain.  My  solution  of  this  cleaning  problem  has 
been  to  divest  the  tot  of  clothing  and  recline  him 
on  the  support  in  the  bathinet  at  mealtime-. 
With  a  protective  apron  on  myself  mosl  of  m\ 
previous  work  has  been  eliminated.  The  bath 
hour  can  usually  be  moved  an  hour  or  so  to  fol- 
low the  feeding  during  this  period  of  introduc- 
tion to  spoon  feeding,  which  makes  more  sense 
than  bathing  before  the  big  mess! 

•.  A  bit  of  baby  oil  rubbed  on  the  baby's  face  be- 
fore feeding  will  make  face  washing  easier.  Some 
baby  cereals  harden  like  plaster,  and  all  babies 
hate  forceful  scrubbing. 

9  V.  hen  I  buy  towels  and  washcloths.  I  have 
found  it  costs  very  little  to  have  them  marked 
with  the  children's  names  in  bright-colored 
script  (embroidered  b\  machine).  Identification 
encourages  nealnes-.  and  eliminates  argument. 


package  mix)  go  in  the  oven  with  the  casserole. 
For  dessert,  apple  crisp  orcrunch  (mosl  uookboojks 
have  thi>).  A  green  salad  or  a  frozen  vegetable 
completes  the  menu  and  is  the  only  item  no1 
utilizing  the  oven's  heat. 

Tuna-Vixh  t'ussiritli' 

Place  in  a  casserole  1  can  tuna  fish  broken  up 
with  a  fork,  1  can  condensed  mushroom  soup. 
'.,  cup  milk.  This  can  be  made  with  or  without 
benefit  of  buttered  crumbs.  Place  in  an  oven 
where  potatoes  are  already  baking,  and  in 
which  the  dessert  has  reached  completion. 
Bake  half  an  hour. 

FAMILY   TREAT 

Another  easy  menu  that  meet>  with  popularity 
begins  with  chile  con  carne,  with  which  I  serve 
sour  cream  and  cottage  cheese  mixed  in  equal 
proportions.  Then  coleslaw  made  with  red  cab- 
bage. Italian  bread  (sliced  but  left  as  a  loaf, 
brushed  with  butter  or  margarine  and  garlic  and 
warmed  in  the  oven  until  crisp),  and  macaroon- 
Bavarian  cream  (or  any  other  cool  and  not  too 
sweet  dessert).  Coffee,  of  course.  For  a  quick 
dessert,  add  two  tablespoons  of  instant  coffee  to 
a  package  of  prepared  vanilla  pudding.  Chopped 
marrons  glaces  added  to  the  whipped  cream  served 
with  it  give  a  fillip  to  this  dessert. 

There  are  probably  as  many  beliefs  about 
making  chile  as  there  are  about  mint  juleps,  and 
I  humbly  submit  the  following  recipe,  the  result 
of  many  experiments,  which  serves  eight  amply  but 
should  be  halved  for  a  family  of  fewer  than  -i\. 

1 'ft Hi'  fan  farm' 

Brown  slowly  in  a  little  fat  6  medium  onions. 
sliced,  and  2  pounds  ground  beef.  Break  the 
meat  with  a  fork  until  thoroughly  cooked,  then 
add  2  cans  tomatoes,   two  cans  kidney  beans 
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liili  powder.  (Adding  chili  powder 
is  a  matter  of  persona]  preference.  \  table- 
spoon should  be  average  tor  l he  above, 
although  some  like  it  hotter.)  .Season  nidi 
3  teaspoons  salt,  and  pepper  to  taste.  Sim- 
mer over  direct  heal  for  two  hours.  My 
greatest  contribution  to  this  recipe  is  my 
conviction  that  chile  is  best  the  day  alter 
it  is  made.  It  should  he  well  cooked  and 
allowed  to  cool  overnight,  then  warmed 
for  at  least  half  an  hour  before  serving. 
The  taste  and  consistency  are  far  superior 
to  those  of  chile  recently  prepared. 

Ma fu  roon-lta  vu  rin n  Crea m 

Line  a  mold  with  stale  macaroon  crumbs 
which  have  been  soaked  in  fruit  juice  (I  use 
sherry).  Pour  in  a  Bavarian-cream  mix- 
ture made  from  recipe  in  any  cookbook, 
and  chill. 

MS  II     IHSM  II 

For  any  menu,  the  specification  nearest  to 
my  heart  is  that  it  be  simple  of  preparation. 
When  we  have  fish,  I  start  with  a  clear  soup 
followed  by  poached  fish  served  with  hot 
mayonnaise,  browned  potatoes  and  chopped 
spinach.  For  dessert, 


;  IHenib 

hour,    (.hop  or  grind    the   me  .  ni 
the  range,  add   1  cup  sour  ci     , 
prika  to  taste.  Blend  llioroui    j 
chill  overnight. 

The  curried  chicken  descn  d  b 
also  a  good  summer  meal  wb  allt 
jell  in  the  refrigerator.  Use  lei  gtet 
serving  cold,  to  make  a  firmer  pa 

I  notice  that  I  have  ignored  ant 
seasonings  and  feel  that  it  is   B 
prescribe  except  to  taste.   Tb  fc 
pes  demand  salt  and  whatever  am 
preferred.  I  have  on  hand  at  air 
ket  of  seasonings,  including  celj 
pong  pepper,  Creole  seasoning, 
lie  and  hickory-smoked  salt  anfl 
use  them  by  instinct  and  coulc 
nate  in  what  amounts. 

PARTY    MEIVIJl 

I  have  one  menu  which  has  j 

come  (by  popular  request  of  the 

at  the  few  parties  we  have)  our  I 

For  these  occasions  we  have  cun 

with    ric 


w 


/ 
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Indian  pudding.  If 
any  spinach  is  left, 
make  a  cream  of  spin- 
ach soup  and  add 
grated  cheese  while 
heating. 

0 'It'll  r  Simp 

For  I  his  I  eil  her  hoil 
a  can  of  tomatoes 
and  an  equal  amount 
of  « aid-  with  a  cui- 

II pon ion.  a  fcv>  stalks 

of  celery,  seasoning, 
and  then  si  rain  it.  or 
I  use  canned  mixed 
vegetablejuices,  hot. 

I*inirltvil  r'ish 

A  thick  halibut  steak 
(or  anj  other  firm 
while  lish)  poached 
in  water  that  has 
boiled  lift cen  min- 
utes v»ith  bay  leaves, 
celery,  parslcv .  car- 
rots or  any  other 
herbs,  and  salt  and 
pepper.  Serve  v>ilh 
hot  mavonnaise. 

Hot  .tliiuinmiiisi' 

Warm  over  boiling 
water  homemade  or 
prepared  mavon- 
naise. Prepared  mav- 
onnaise may  he  im- 
proved bv  tin-  addi- 
tion of  lemon  juice 
and  seasonings. 

If  I  must  divulge  the  whole  truth.  I  use  the 
tiny  new  potatoes  that  come  in  cans  and 
brown  them  lightly  in  vegetable  shortening, 
either  in  a  frying  pan  or  in  the  oven.  Any 
favorite  green  may  be  used.  I  find  spinach 
frozen  and  prechopped  the  simplest. 

Iniliim  Puitilinii 

kc  this  according  to  the  recipe  found 
in  m\  cookbooks,  but  I  use  twice  the 
amount  of  spice  called  for.  W  it  h  1  cup  mo- 
lasses I  use  1  teaspoon  each  of  cinnamon, 
nutmeg  and  mace,  and  '/2  teaspoon  each  of 
ginger  and  allspice. 

ROT-WEATHER   MEXH 

One  of  our  favorite  hot-weather  meals  fea- 
tures cold  veal  paprika,  starts  with  borsch — 
hot  or  cold,  but  minus  the  sour  cream  be- 
cause of  that  used  in  the  veal.  With  this  we 
have  a  salad  of  slices  of  avocado  and  any 
melon— cantaloupe,  watermelon  or  honey- 
dew — and  popovers.  For  dessert,  meringue 
glace.  Homemade  meringues  are  a  command 
dessert  in  our  house.  Two  egg  whites  make  a 
good  supply  of  small  ones.  I  usually  make 
them  when  we  are  having  hollandaise  sauce, 
to  use  both  parts  of  the  egg. 

I  <>lil  Yi'iil  Paprika 

Saute  2  pounds  veal  in  butter  or  margarine 
in  which  a  little  garlic  has  been  browned 
and  removed.  When  the  veal  is  brown  on 
all  sides,  add  1  cup  water  or  stock,  and 
salt  and   pepper.     Cover  and  simmer  one 
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salad  anl 
pumperif 
ding  or| 
sponge, 
salad  mi 
pared  well 
which  is  I 
requisite . 
recipe  in 
of  childre 
dom  boa 

Tiirrie* 
iritl, 

Saute 

onions 

spoons  fa 

cubed 

When  ligl 

stir  in  3  t 

flour    mix 

t  ablespo 

powder 

blended,  : 

stockand4 

from     1 

cooked  fov 

meat  aftei 

skin  and  I 

simmer  Vi 

salt   to  tas 

with  boilei 

just     befoi! 

add    raisii 

rice — '/2    en 

to  3  cups 

serves   6   g 

•      •      •      •      • 

Grated 
chopped  pe 
English-style  chutney  should  be 
separate  bowls  with  the  curry.  1] 
green  salad  may  be  served  with  or 
the  curried  chicken.  We  like,  and  ; 
use,  crisp  young  spinach  leaves  wi! 
in  our  salads.  Dessert  and  coffee  coi 
meal.  Here,  again,  advance  prep 
my  first  consideration.  The  desse 
stand  overnight  in  the  refrigerator 


*  'hofolati'-l'umpi'raii-ln'l  10 

Over  1  cup  ground  dry  pumpernic 
pour  any  fruit  juice  (we  use 
moisten.  Place  in  a  dish  in  altern: 
with  1  cup  ground  sweet  ehoeola 
cups  sweetened  whipped  cream,  v 
of  currant  or  other  jelly  on  each  1 
stand  in  refrigerator  overnight. 


It  »    >lsir  iiiric  I  .«'«■<•  r«»r  fee 

I  never  saw  the  road  so  wide 
The  day  that  Robert  took  a  ride, 
Nor  knew  a  maple  half  as  tall, 
As  crimson-leafed  in  any  fall! 
And  who  is  there  so  worn,  so  cold, 
As  now  could  tell  me,  "Fall  is  old!" 
Or — "Autumn  skies  are  a/ways 

clear!" 
Or — "Maples  crimson  every  year!" 
There's  no  such  thing  as  common 

fare 
When  Robert  reaches  in  the  air 
To  catch  a  sunbeam;  every  part 
Of  life  is  new,  and  at  its  start  .  .  . 

Steel-eyed  cynic,  hold  your  tongue 
That  all  the  world  is  oversung! 
How  can  a  place  become  a  bore 
Where  nothing  has  been  done  be- 
fore? 


Another  dessert  we  frequently 
this  meal  is  chocolate  sponge.  This, 
overnight  dessert.  For  a  cool-wea 
sert,  heat  canned  pitted  black  che 
serve  hot  with  cream  cheese. 

Chocolate  Sponae 


UHerl) 
This  g< 

ace 


Soak  2  teaspoons  unflavored  gela 
cup  cold  water,  add  *4  cup  boilin  i 
blend,  and  add  to  1|4  squares  el't 
melted  in  the  top  of  a  double  boile 
egg  yolks,  add  gradually  '/2  cup  sugl 
the  whites  of  3  eggs  until  stiff  and  <' 
with  the  egg  yolks.  Fold  in  the  cl1 
mixture.  Turn  intoaehilled  mold  ai 
the  refrigerator  several  hours  or  ov< 
Serve  with  whipped  cream. 
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co-starring  in  M-G-M's  technicolor  musical  "LUXURY  LINEIT 

". . .  isn't  all  patios  and  parlors.  Dining-kitchens,  so  warmly 
welcoming  with  a  gayly  colored  CHROMCRAFT  dinette  suite,  play 
hostess  to  many  an  informal  occasion." 


Utterly  delightful,  colorful  as  a  fiesta! 
his  gay  CHROMCRAFT  dinette  has  a 
generous  plastic  top  .  .  .  stain,  mar 
nd  burn  resistant  .  .  .  large  enough  to 
accommodate  six  in  complete  dining 
comfort.  Superbly  chrome  plated  for 
years  of  trouble-free  service; 
holstered  in  long-wearing,  all-plastic 
Aasland  Duran  in  lovely  pastel  colors. 


The  matching  CHROMCRAFT  buffet— 
— four  oak  sectional  pieces  in  a  hand- 
rubbed  "gray  mist"  finish  .  . .  blends 
with  any  decorating  scheme.  Two 
commodes,  chest  and  china  provide 
ample  storage  space  for  linens, 
silverware  and  dishes!  Priced  for  your 
budget!  See  them  at  your  favorite 
furniture  or  department  store. 


dinettes 


j 


Due  to  the  great  demand  for  this  new  dinette  suite,  many 
CHROMCRAFT  dealers  may  not  have  it  in  stock  when  you  call. 

If  so,  write  us  and  we  will  accommodate  you. 

ISION     OF     THE     AMERICAN     FIXTURE     &     MANUFACTURING     CO.,    SAINT     LOUIS     3 ,    MO 
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Magic  Quick-Mix  Cookies 

5  varieties  from  1  recipe! 


NO  BUTTER! 
NO  SUGAR! 


^hat  makes 


MAGIC  QUICK-MIX 
COOKIES 

1 '  3  cups  (15-oz.  can)  Eagle  Brand 
Sweetened  Condensed  Milk 
Vl  cup  peanut  butter 

Any  one  of  these  five  ingredients: 

1)  1  cup  chopped  nut  meats 

2)  3  cups  shredded  coconut 

3)  2  clips  raisins 

4)  2  cups  corn  flakes 

5)  2  cups  chopped  dates 

Mix  Eagle  Brand  Sweetened  Con- 
densed Milk,  peanut  butler,  and  any 
oneof  the  five  ingredient s  listed  above. 
Drop  by  teaspoonfuls  on  well  greased 
baking  sheet.  Bake  in  moderate  oven 
(375°F. )  12  minutes,  or  until  brown. 
Remove  from  pan  at  once.  Makes 
about  30  Magic  Cookies. 


Eagle  Brand  is  a  sure  way  to  easier  cooking— 
smoother,  richer-tasting  desserts.  Saves  time. 
because  it's  fresh  whole  milk  plus  sugar,  already 
blended  for  you.  -'Cooked  down"  to  a  glorious 
creamy  smoothness. 

Insures  perfect  results,  because  it's  the  orig- 
inal Sweetened  Condensed  Milk.  Every  drop 
made  to  Borden's  high  standard  of  quality. 
Every  magic  recipe  tested  for  failure-proof  per- 
ion. 

FREE!  Eagle  Brand   Magic  Recipe  Book  — 70 
mderful  candies,  puddings,  pie  fillings,  frost- 
ice  creams.  For  your  copy,  send  post  card 
i  o  Borden's,  Dept.  LH-98,  P.  O.  Box  175,  New 
York  8,  N.  Y. 
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SWAPPER'S  LUCK 

((  'onlinued  from  Pane  70) 

way  home.  Might  not  mention  it,  might  not 
even  think  of  it  really,  but  you  know  how  it 
is.  We  speculated  about  things  like  that;  and 
if  you've  ever  been  on  this  kind  of  trip, 
you'll  know  exactly  what  I  mean. 

AniiiiupH  <i'tu  nuu.  Try  to  resist  a 
country  antique  shop.  Out  in  the  old  red 
barn  back  of  the  low-roofed  house  stands  a 
wooden  horse  fifteen  feet  high  and  colored 
as  no  horse  on  earth  was  ever  bedecked.  Or 
shining  windows  filled  with  old  glass  and 
ancient  bottles  may  catch  your  eye  and  do 
things  to  your  pocketbook.  Old  books  and 
trays  and  shining  brass  are  covered  with  no 
film  of  dust.  No,  sir.  Each  thing  is  spick-and- 
span  and  ready  to  go  along  with  you.  It 
would  be  all  right  if  there  were  one  antique 
shop,  one  such  with  tearoom  attached.  But 
there  are  a  dozen — or  more — and  even  if  it's 
nowhere  near  any  meal  hour,  we're  hungry. 
We  are  there.  We  would  make  errand  to 
stay.  Until  lunch  or  dinner  or  whatever  they 
called  their  noontime  meal.  We  were  too 
weak,  mentally  and  physically  anyway.  We 
stayed. 

MhhHii  hi'itninti.  Now  you  can  buy  an 

antique  or  a  meal  and  pay  for  it  and  be  on 
your  way.  But  on  this  trip  I  had  been  doing 
something  else  besides.  Gentle  hints  that  I 
had  a  lot  of  nerve,  or  that  my  crust  was 
colossal,  didn't  stop  me.  I  kept  right  on  and 
made  out  all  right.  Had  to  do  some  swapping 
so  maybe  it  was  a  gentle  racket,  but  we  all 
had  a  good  time  and  I'm  going  to  pass  along 
to  you  some  of  the  collection  I  made  as  we 
traveled  those  quiet  country  roads  or  stopped 
by  in  a  little  city  that  made  us  feel  at  home. 
For  I  collected  some  of  the  receipts  we  sam- 
pled on  our  leisurely  journey.  And  if  you 
don't  think  it's  quite  a  trick  to  get  some  up- 
and-coming  tearoom  lady  to  give  you  a  choice 
bit,  or  to  persuade  that  nice  old  lady,  who 
had  the  kind  of  house  you'd  like  to  pick  up 
as  is  and  take  right  home,  to  share  her 
secrets.  Well! 

.!  lit i if  irtnit'  hvlitn.  Such  as  these  are 
sweet,  they  are  charming,  they'll  explain 
Aunt  Hetty's  hair  wreath  and  the  quilt  on 
the  parlor  bed,  but  receipts?  "Well,  dearie, 
I  don't  rightly  know.  Folks  have  so  many 
highfalutin  modern  conveniences  now"  (this 
from  one  old  lady)  "that  I'd  feel  sorta  queer 
to  have  my  New  England  succotash  made 
with  things  that  blow  whistles  and  ring  bells 
when  they're  done  or  need  turning  over  or 
something.  But  if  you  think  you  can  make  it 
in  the  old-fashioned  way,  I'll  try  to  set  down 
the  secret,  as  you  call  it.  It  ain't  really. 
Everybody  in  this  town  knows  it  and  some  of 
'em  make  it.  I  won't  say  how  well,  but  when 
the  corn-and-bean  season  is  on,  the  men  be- 
gin to  talk  about  succotash.  And  there's 
church  suppers  coming  along  and  practice 
don't  hurt  none,  as  you'll  find  out."  So  here 
it  is,  just  as  I  got  it  from  headquarters,  and 
you're  welcome! 

OLD-HOMESTEAD 
S1JCCOTASD  SUPPED 

Simmer  a  fowl  or  roasting  chicken  until 
tender.  Also  simmer  a  4-pound  piece  of 
brisket  corned  beef  very  slowly  to  tender- 
ness. (I  wrap  this  in  cheesecloth  before 
cooking.  It  keeps  it  firm.)  Il  takes  1  lo  6 
hours.  I'our  oil'  the  water  it's  cooked  in 
after  1  hour  of  simmering  and  add  fresh 
water.  Do  this  heef-and-chicken  cooking 
the  da>  before  you  plan  to  have  the  succo- 
tash. Let  the  chicken  and  beef  cool  in  their 
own  broths  overnight.  Skim  the  fat  from 
both  broths  the  next  da>  .  Save  some  of  the 
broth  of  each  to  reheat  chicken  and  beef 
later.  To  the  rest  of  the  chicken  broth  add 
as  much  corned-beef  broth  as  seems  most 
palatable.  Taste  as  you  add.  In  this  broth 
cook  t  pounds  fresh  Lima  beans  (I  pounds 
before  shelling).  In  the  winter,  canned 
com.  dried  Limas  or  dried  yellow -eyed 
beans  are  country  fare  with  this  dish. 
\ugust  and  September  are  the  season  for 
fresh  Limas  and  corn.  Score  kernels  of  2 
dozen  ears  fresh  corn  with  a  sharp  knife. 
Scrape  out  the  creamy  substance  with  the 
back  of  a   knife.   Add   to   the  beans  in   the 
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Serve  it  Hot  over 
Chocolate  Ice  Crear] 

Lickin'  good — and  what  a  hit  with  youi 
sters.  Better  keep  this  recipe  handy  so  j,| 
can  use  it  often.  It's  easy  to  prepare. 

Vi   cup  sugar 
1    cup  water 
24  Campfire  or  Angelus 

Marshmallows 
V?   teaspoon  banana  extract 

Boil  sugar  and  water  for  ten  minutes.  Tb 
add  marshmallows.  For  quick  melting  a 
marshmallows  in  quarters.  Keep  over  hi 
until  marshmallows  begin  to  dissolvj 
Then  remove  from  heat.  Beat  until  smooi! 
Add  extract.  Serve  over  ice  cream. 

Every  one  will  be  excited  over  tl 
wonderful  sundaes  you'll  make  with  tl| 
delicious  new  marshmallow  sauce. 
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Campfire  or  Argslus 
Madimallows 

These  two  famous  brands  are  ingredieo 
marshmallows  —  the  very  purest  and  mos 
delicious  money  can  buy.  Use  them  in  sal 
ads,  frozen  desserts.,  in  ice  cream,  ice  creao 
sauces,  and  in  toppings  for  pies,  cakes,  am 
tarts.  Campfire  and  Angelus  Marshmallow 
add  Extra  Goodness— ask  for  them  by  name 


THE  CRACKER  JACK -CO 

AtSO   MAKERS   OF   CHUMS    (Caramel   Corn) 
CRACKER   JACK   ■   CHECKERS   •   POPIT 
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Very  Special! 


flip  "Tfnmatoes  nEVU^"  t 

.  ans  UNDl^  oUt  con       aing 
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DNDERfvvrOOP 


k  for  UNDERWOOD'S  by  name 
d  always  look  for  the  Red  Devil 
idemark,  your  guarantee  of  the 
ginal  Deviled  Ham.  It  is  made  of 
e  selected  whole  hams,  minced 
d  spiced  to  perfection! 


•G-SIZE     DRIPLESS     SERVER 
U  JUICES,  MILK,  BATTER,  etc. 


fart,  practical  server.  . 
Jqp,  no  spill,  no  waste! 
■Ill  refrigerator  container 
■Bids  contamination  and 
Jpasy  to  clean.  Sanitary 
Wtop;  metal  slide;  48-oz. 
•■■••  clear-glass  jar. 
K*\  M.fd.by  Federal 
Wp"^  Tool  Corp., 

WV*«l*    Chicago  1>,  III. 


DEPARTMENT,  HARDWARE,  5c  to  $1  STORES 


to  magic 

I  real      ^, 
trench  Dressing 

Here's  no  trick   at   all   to  preparing 

■mine  and  deliriously  different  French 

Bessing.  Follow  the  simple  basic  recipe 

low.  If  you  prefer,  vary  the  piquant 

l/Bk  or  of  your  French  Dressing  by  add- 

m  Worcestershire,  horseradish,  or  chili 

pee.  Be  sure  to  use  imported  Pompeian 

tve  Oil.  You'll  love  its  clear,  golden 

|or  and  nutty  flavor. 

How  to  make 

lass  jar,  shake  and  Bene. 


POMPEIAN 

lireat  name  in  olire  oil 


['ninpeiaii  Oli\e  Oil  Corp.,  Baltimore  21,  Md. 


broth.  Season  and  lei  cook  a  lew  minutes. 
Remote  the  skin  and  bones  from  the 
chicken — leaving  the  chicken  in  good-sized 
pieces.  Slice  the  corned  beef.  Heat  up  bold 
in  the  broth.  \dd  the  corn  and  beans  and 
their  broth  and  season  to  taste,  but  fairly 
high.  Beans  and  such  need  a  boost.  Serve 
from  a  tureen.  Provide  deep  soup  plates  or 
bowls,  but  never  a  cup  in  sight. 

main  out  of  tht>  nva.  Now  there 
weren't  any  nice  white  muslins  at  any  win- 
dows at  the  place  where  we  stopped  almost 
in  the  dooryard  of  the  Atlantic  Ocean.  That 
ocean  has  a  possessive  air,  and  the  day  we 
were  there,  toward  sundown,  I  thought  it  was 
going  to  move  right  in  and  take  over. 

Ht'tiMMurant't'  from  Ihv  hoHH.  "Now 
don't  worry.  She  don't  never  come  no  higher. 
Drive  your  car  up  back  of  the  shack  and  I'll 
have  the  cook  see  what's  for  supper.  Just 
make  yourselves  to  home  and  don't  work  up 
no  appetite.  Been  clamming  today  and  had 
the  lobster  pots  to  look  to  and  I'm  right 
empty.  But  you  folks  hold  on.  We  don't 
serve  'family'  meals.  This  here  now  is  a  tea- 
room." 

So  »r«»  #««//<•</.  I  won't  keep  you,  but 
I'll  tell  you  about  that  supper  if  it's  the  last 
thing  I  do.  The  old  chap  let  down  from  the 
side  of  the  shack  on  the  porch  a  long  table. 
Seat  about  twelve.  When  it  was  set  up  it 
held  pickle  jars  and  jelly  dishes  and  all  the 


CONQUERORS 

The  exasperated  man  who  does 
nol  say  what  he  might  so  easily 
have  sai«l. 

All  who  <lo  a  day's  work  they  de- 
test. 

Any   who  hide  a  sorrow. 

The  failures  who  never  give  in. 

—  H.  L.  GEE:  Another  Cheerful  Day 
(Methuen  &  Co.). 


relishes  you  could  think  of  or  our  host  could 
imagine.  I  guess.  He  was  all  spruced  up  now 
in  spotless  white,  and  when  his  '"little 
woman"  came  out  to  greet  us.  she  was  as  im- 
maculate as  one  of  those  lovely  polished 
shells  they  used  for  all  sorts  of  things  around 
that  place. 

B>  ffl  fominln'il — M 1 1 «/  fa  #/«•«#.  Just  in 
time  we  were  summoned  to  the  table.  This 
is  what  we  found  when  we  sat  down.  Every 
place  taken  with  faces  as  hungry  as  ours.  A 
lot  of  joshing  between  host  and  guests  about 
what  a  poor  night  it  was,  but  tilings  didn't 
pan  out. 

A  great  basket  of  hot  rolls  that  melted  in 
your  mouth  was  passed  from  guest  to  guest — 
and  replenished,  like  magic.  Beautiful  coun- 
try butter,  yellow  as  a  held  of  buttercups. 
It's  awfully  easy  to  eat  enough  of  these  to 
spoil  your  appetite  for  what's  to  come.  So  we 
got  a  few  rolls  to  take  with  us  and  sat  back 
still  starving. 

Now  came  platters  of  broiled  lobster,  with 
everything  that  goes  with  them— little  jugs 
of  that  same  butter,  melted  and  hot ,  potato 
puffs  (I  won't  describe,  but  I  got  the  receipt 
for  them),  more  rolls,  hot,  hot,  platters  of 
stuffed  clams  as  we  shall  call  them,  for  I  got 
that  receipt  too.  This  woman  didn't  mind  a 
bit.  She  swapped. 

f»i>.  #•«/»•#'.  rhvvx*>.  The  desserts  were 
marvelous  and  were  not  passed  by  a  stingy 
waiter,  but  set,  as  everything  was,  on  the 
table  up  and  down  and  you  just  took.  But 
Uncle  Josh,  as  we  were  calling  him  now,  came 
around  the  house  with  his  wheelbarrow.  And 
on  it  the  biggest  freezer  of  ice  cream  I  ever 
hope  to  set  eyes  on  and  the  most  heavenly 
tasting — and  I'm  in  doubt  about  tasting  such 
again.  And  coffee — right  through,  all  the 
time.  Coffee?  They  said  so.  But  it  was  am- 
brosia to  us.  And  this  was  just  a  little  snack. 
Eaten  to  the  singing  of  the  incoming  tide. 
A  hard  place  to  leave. 

STI  FFKI»  CLAMS 

Make  a  cream  sauce  as  follows:  Melt  I 
tablespoons  hotter  or  margarine.  \dd 
gradually  4  tablespoons  flour  and  U  tea- 
spoon    dry     mustard.      \dd     -'4    enp     milk 


Now  There  Are  2  Kinds  of 
Peter  Pan  Peanut  Buffer! 

Smooth  —  in  the  Red  Top  Jar — 
New  . . .  Crunchy  in  the  Green 
Top  Jar.  Tasty,  crunchy  peanut 
bits  mixed  all  through  the  smooth 
goodness  of  Peter  Pan  Peanut 
Butter. 


The  makers  of  Peter  Pan  also  pack 
Derby  Ready-lo-Sent  Canned  Meats 


I   \l)ll  S'  MOM  I    KM  l{\  \l. 


Scptem 


(fcEAL  P(2EWA&TAP/0CA-6ENUlNE  IMUUTt  TAPlOflQ 


MINUTE 
TAPIOCA 

Sback! 


Spring  something  grand  — PEANUT  TAPIOCA! 


4  tablespoons  butter 
}4  cup  brown  sugar,  firmly  packed 

1  egg  yolk 

2  cups  milk 

'/s  teaspoon  salt 


3  tablespoons  Minute  Tapioca 

1  egg  white 

2  tablespoons  brown  sugar 
Y-i  teaspoon  vanilla 

V2  cup  chopped  peanuts 


M<  li  butter  in  saucepan.  Add  M  cup  brown  sugar  and  cook  until  sugat 
is  dissolved.  Set  aside. 

Mix  egg  yolk  with  a  small  amount  of  the  milk  in  saucepan.  Add  re- 
maining milk,  salt,  and  Minute  Tapioca.  Cook  and  stir  over  medium 
heat  until  mixture  comes  to  a  full  boil— this  takes  5  to  8  minutes.  (Do 
not  overcook  .  .  .  mixture  thickens  as  it  cools. )  Add  brown  sugar  mixture 
icmove  from  heat. 

Beat  egg  white  until  foamy:  add  2  tablespoons  brown  sugar,  1  table- 
spoon at  a  time,  and  continue  beating  until  mixture  stands  in  soft  peaks. 
Add  hot  Tapioca  mixture,  stirring  constantly.  Add  vanilla.  Cool,  stirring 
after  15  to  20  minutes.  Add  peanuts.  Serve  with  butterscotch  sauce  and 
additional  peanuts.  Makes  1  or  5  extra-special  portions  <>!  oh-so-elegant 


More  grand  tricks!  Minute  Tapioca  makes  doz- 
ens "t   luxurious  desserts  and  savory  main  dishes, 
thicl  <  us  soups,  keeps  omelets  and  souffles  from  fall- 
eep  them  thinking  you're  .1  very  special  cook 
use  Minuti    1    -  ery  day!  See  box  for  recipes. 


thai  man     get  dreamy-eyed  over  the  goodies 

[othei  make'  ?  Take  .1  leaf  from  her  book 

and  buj    1  bo    ol  Minute  Tapioca  today!  Learn  for 

It  .ill  the  super-smooth  treats  you  can  make  in 

a  breeze!  When  it  comes  to  down-right  old-time 

goodness.  Minute  T.ipioca  is  super b! 


A  Product  of 
General  Foods 


FOR  YOURSELF  OR  GROUP 

II-.   like   magic 


man 


Culs 

oral 


50c  French  F.  ,   Cut 
o  whole  pototo  at 

lost    seller.     Write    (or    details or 

send   25c  for    '/a    Price   Introductory   Sample. 

GUAP.ANTUD    TO    Sill 


SMILING  SCOT,  Depf.  FB  9 


egeezeiiiee 

Easy  to  sell  CHRISTMAS  CARDS 


tEE  Samples  —  show  friends,  others,  make  quick  profits.  Sensational 

Imprinted!  thristmas  Cards,  famous  for  style  and  value.  6  exclusive 

nils  Eor  $1,  up  to  26  for  $1.95,  all  with  name.  Start  making 

mo ■    amedaj  you  grel  free  samples,  in  addition,  24  Christmas  and  Everyday 

Box  Assortments  paj   up  to  50c  on  $1.  Many  exclusive   features.  Gift   Wraps, 
Re!   riou  .Note  ,etc.  No  experience.  Cash  bonus.  Earn  nowl  For  FreeSam pie  outfit       FOR 
"F»/FROl   CARD  CO.Dept.  233, 1300  W.  Jackson  Blvd..  Chicago  7.  III. 


50 


WITH 
NAME 

$1 


gradually.  Cook  imiil  thick,  stirring  con- 
stantly. Season  with  I  teaspoon  salt,  a 
dash  of  pepper  and  't  teaspoon  onion  juice. 
Vdd  34  cup  grated  sharp  American  or 
Cheddar  cheese.  Stir  until  the  cheese  is 
melted.  Remove  from  the  heal  and  stir  in 
1  slightly  beaten  egg  yolk,  54  cup  fine  soft 
bread  crumbs  and  '2  teaspoon  chopped 
parsley.  Lastlj  drain  juice  off  2  seven-ounce 
cans  minced  clams.  Add  clams  to  the 
sauce.  (Fresh-opeiled  clams  chopped  to  a 
terrific  fineness  take  a  little  longer,  but  are 
worth  it.  Stir  over  verj  low  heat,  so  as  not 
to  toughen  I  In-  clams,  until  the  liquor 
forms  well.  Then  strain  the  clams  in  sieve. 
Save  all  your  clam  juices  for  broth.  Add  the 
clams  to  the  sauce  as  you  did  the  canned 
clams.)  Heap  mixture  in  washed  clamshells. 
Set  in  rock  salt  in  long  shallow  pan — the 
jelly-roll  pan  is  a  good  choice.  Broil  3 
minutes  or  until  lightly  tinged  with 
brown.  For  home  use,  serve  with  lemon  as 
a  first  course  or  as  an  appetizer.  This  makes 
1  ' i  <loz.cn  stuffed  clams.  The  mixture  may 
be  made  up  ahead  and  broiled  when 
needed.  You  can  buy  clamshells  or  dig 
them  right  bv  the  wild  waves  roaring. 
Keep  them  nice  and  scrubbed  out  after 
you've  used  them  and  up  on  a  high  shelf 
out  of  the  way  of  temptation,  where  they 
won"!   he  used  as  ash  trays! 

One  tint  noontime.  In  a  lint'  little  inn  up 
in  the  Berkshires,  we  parked  with  joy  and 
gladness,  as  the  old  hymn  says.  It  had 
c<  >me  off  hot,  and  that  means 
hot.  And  under  the  great 
green  maples  of  that  mem- 
orable place,  we  lunched  on 
a  cool  porch  over  a  tempting 
brook.  And  we  found  that 
that  brook  held  the  brook 
trout  that  we  caught  as 
wanted.  Fresh  fish,  those. 
We  had  icy  drinks,  crisp, 
hot,  hard  little  biscuits. 
butter  out  of  this  world  and 
<7,r/,thetrout.  Broiled,  mostly 
boned  and  skillfully  done 
to  keep  the  fish's  shape, 
and  served  with  potatoes 
sliced  in  country  cream, 
and  corn  on  the  cob. 
You  weren't  asked.  There 
were  no  menus.  You  ate  and 
were  thankful. 


***•*•* 


%  0U 


Familiar  of  old 

This  gentle  land 
Of  green  and  gold 

Is  strangely  spanned 
With  ancient  dreams 

That  haunt  its  peace 
Until  it  seems 

The  ghosts  increase 
And  slowly  bind 

With  memories  clear 
The  willing  mind 

To  yesteryear. 


half  I  lie  chicken  mixture.  KcpeiJ 
layers  of  egg.  parslej  and  gelati] 
tongue  mixture  and  chicken  mixtul 
all  is  used.  <  lull  overnight.  I  mm. I 
nish  with  tomatoes  and  cucumber 
tuce  cups.  This  makes  a  large  loafl 
won't  last  too  long.  Slice  it  thin — a 
nish.  as  all  cold  meals  should  In 
Try  it  and  sec. 

I  trill  shure.  Among  the  two  cl 
salads  I  brought  back  here's  a  summeji 
for  still  it's  summer,  and  trips,  like  o] 
winding  up  and  folks  do  know  whuj 
live  and  you'd  better  be  all  set.  So 
one  for  luncheon,  supper,  bridge  p;j 
dinner.  Makes  you  cool  just  to  think 
it.  Cooler  to  eat  it. 


I.IME-A.M>-(.l.\<.rl( 
FHIIT SALAD 

Drain  1  can  pear  halves.  Dissolve  111 
age  lime-flavored  gelatin  in  1  cup  II 
water.  Simmer  1  teaspoon  finely  chf 
preserved  or  crystallized  ginger  in 
of  the  pear  sirup  5  minutes.   Add, 
with  '/2  cup  cold  water,  to  the  lime  gt| 
Stir  in  !4  teaspoon  salt  and  1'2  teasT 
vinegar.  Pour  a  li-inch  layer  of  thcal 
in  a  salad  mold  and  chill  until  firm, 
while,  chill   the  rest  of  gelatin  until 
the     consistency     of     unbeaten 
whites.    Beat    it    until   light    and   sp| 
Mix     2    packages 
cheese  smooth   "it  hi 
of    the    gelatin     mi| 
then  fold  it  into  the  i 
the  whipped   gelatin| 
the  pears  in   54-inch 
(makes  about  2  <  up] 
fold  in  last.  Pour  l  In 
mix  t  lire  over  the  clea 
when  it  is  thorough! 
Chill  mold  until  il  is | 
Turn  out  ami  garnish 
salad     greens,     adds  | 
pear  halves  and  can  la  I 
halls.     Any     fruit-il 
dressing  which  happcj 
strike  your  fancy  ma; 
served  with  it  —  thou 
is    delicious    without] 
at  all. 


f/J'H 

By  Vi'Ma 
Nickcrson  I. like 


Thin  in  a  /««•«/  loaf  tin  in. 

I  will  share  with  you  the 

receipt  for  a  meat  loaf  that 

the  white-haired,  handsome 

woman  who  ran  the  place  gave  me.  It  came 

from  her  sister-in-law,  who  lived  out  in  that 


•    •••••• 


settle    down 
smile  and  say, 


>  Ollte  I  h  i  n  41      re 

rare.  Wherever  you  I 
it's  a  fine  place,  and  I 
may  serve  these  deli) 
dessert  griddlecakes, 
it  will  be  too  late  to  I 
your  appetite.  Before] 
to  your  meal  you  rj 
"Are  there  so-and-so  todl 


grand  state  of  Texas.  She  was  nice  about  it,    and  if  the  hostess  says  yes,  let  your 

science  be  your  guide.  They  are  little  sh( 
wonderful. 


too,  but  my  partner  muttered  "nerve"  and 
kept  right  on  eating.  Especially  corn.  It's 
early  up  there.  And  as  tender  as  a  bride's 
first  kiss.  How  good  it  is. 

COLV  CHICKEN-AND' 
TONGUE  LOAF 

Cook  a  3-to-4-pound  chicken  in  water 
until  tender.  Cool  t  he  stock  and  don't  have 
loo  much.  It  thins  out.  and  you  can  al- 
ways make  up  with  some  good  canned 
chicken  broth.  Skim  all  the  fat.  Take  the 
meat  from  I  hi'  bones.  Cut  through  the 
food  grinder,  using  the  coarse  knife,  or 
chop  il  if  you  have  to — il*s  not  so  bad.  Put 
a  jar  of  beef  tongue  through  the  grimier, 
loo.  but  keep  both  meats  separate.  Soak 
2  envelopes  unflavored  gelatin  in  54  cup 
cold  water  and  lei  it  gel  very  soft.  Vdd  .''>'2 
cups  hot  chicken  stock  ami  stir  until  the 
gelatin  has  dissolved.  Hard  cook  ami  slice 
6  eggs.  Chop  I  bunch  of  parsley.  Season  the 
ground  chicken  i  there  should  be  2'2  cups) 
with  I  tablespoon  salt,  '4  teaspoon  black 
pepper  ami  I  small  onion,  grated.  \dd  1 
cup  diced  celery.  Mix  v»ith  I  ■  4  cups  of  the 
stock  to  which  vou  added  the  gelatin.  Now 
season  the  ground  tongue  with  2 '2  tea- 
spoons salt.  54  teaspoon  pepper.  1  5i  tea- 
spoons dry  mustard  and  1  small  onion, 
grated.  Mix  the  seasoned  tongue  with  1 
cup  of  the  gelatin  slock.  Put  a  thin  layer 
of  the  remaining  gelatin  stock  in  the  bot- 
tom of  a  2-quart  loaf  pan  or  other  mold. 
Vrrangc  slices  of  egg  on  top  and  sprinkle 
with  linelv  chopped  parsley.  Vdd  half  the 
tongue  mixture.  Repeal  v»ilh  a  lavcr  of 
gelatin,  sliced  egg  and  chopped  parsley. 
Pour  on  a  little  more  gelatin  stock  over 
that.   I.et    this  set    until   almost   firm.    Vdd 


COTTAGE-CHEESE  l»A.\«  AK 
WITH  M  It  %  W  It  I  It  Itl  is 

Sift  ■'>(  cup  flour  with  5i  teaspoon  sa 
tablespoons  sugar  and  -<i  lcas|>ooii  ha 
soda.  Beat  I  egg  yolks  until  thick.  Ac 
cup  sweet  cream,  '2  pint  sour  creai 
tablespoons  melted  butter  or  marga 
and  '2  pound  cottage  cheese.  Mix  with 
dry  ingredients.  Mix  all  together  until 
mixture  is  very  smooth.  Beat  I  egg  wl 
mil  il  st  iff  hut  not  dry.  fold  into  the  bal 
fold  over  and  over  again  until  sine 
Drop  by  spoonfuls  on  hot  griddle,  sptf 
ing  out  each  one  with  a  spoon  so  the] 
cake  won't  he  loo  thick.  Brown  and! 
as  vou  would  any  griddleeake.  but 
careful  on  the  turn.  They  are  soft,  but 
won't  have  any  trouble  if  you  slay  n 
with  them.  Stack  and  keep  warm.  Spi 
with  sweetened  crushed  berries  of 
kind,  or  thawed  frozen  sliced  strawberi 
Boll  up  and  serve  with  additional  ben 
Or  you  may  roll  up  pancakes  without  1 
ries  and  serve  crushed  sweetened  berru 
a   bowl   to   pour  over   them. 

This  receipt  makes  about  3  dozen  p 
cakes.    If  you  do  not  want  to  make  tl 
all  up  at  once,  the  batter  keeps  well 
refrigerator. 

.Inrf  ntnr  Oemsert*.  Desserts  that  are 
enough  and  not  too  rich,  inviting  to  lool 
and  tasting  better  than  they  look  are  all  \ 
well  to  talk  about.  But  you  don't  find  ti 
every  day. 

(Cnnlinneil  n"  Pnei    >3f> 
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JLAUlfcS     HUME.   JUUKfMAL 


*  ti 


set  J 

toil) 


.  -heart"' 
hot"" 


SERVE  THIS  KRAFT  CLASSIC 

AS  A  "MAIN  DISH"  AT  LUNCH  OR 

SUPPER.    IT'S  NUTRITIOUS! 

AND  ALWAYS  A  HIT! 

It's  the  idea  for  that  summer  day  when  you 
don't  feel  like  cooking.  A  hot,  satisfying, 
nutritious  cheese  sandwich  that's  a  treat  to 
eat  .  .  .  and  "a  breeze"  to  make! 

For  each  serving,  toast  a  slice  of  bread 
(crusts  trimmed)  on  one  side.  Spread  the 
untoasted  side  with  Kraft  Mayonnaise  and 
cover  with  slices  of  peeled  tomato. 

Now  the  "golden  touch"  —  a  good  thick 
slice  of  Kraft  Pasteurized  Process  American 
Cheese.  Genuine  Kraft  American  because 
it's  so  mellow  and  rich  in  flavor,  and  such 
a  "beautiful  toaster."  Top  with  a  strip  or 
two  of  partially  broiled  bacon  and  slip 
those  sandwiches  into  a  350°  oven  or 
under  low  broiler  heat  for  a' few  minutes. 
When  the  bacon  is  crisp  and  Kraft  Amer- 
ican melted  (Mm-mm!)  prepare  for  com- 
pliments— which  you  can  gracefully  accept 
all  cool  and  serene. 

Make  a  note  to  get  Kraft  American  or, 
f  you  like  sharper  cheddar  flavor,  buy 
Old  English  Brand  Pasteurized  Process 
Cheese  for  America's  tastiest  sandwich. 


SAVE  MONEY  !  Remember,  ounce  .for 
ounce  there  is  no  other  basic  food  that 
matches  cheese  for  high-quality,  com- 
plete protein  .  .  .  for  calcium,  phos- 
phorus and   other  nutrients   from  milk. 


J/t€  uwtaw  MWczcZe  cueewd  aae  Tttade  cz  tw&frctTed  t 


Copr.  1948  by  Kraft  Foods  Company 

KRAFT 


Casino  Camembert  is  one 
you  surely  want  for  your 
cheese  tray.  Inside  the  velvety 
rind  it's  creamy-rich.  Three 
portions  packed  in  a  reusable 
transparent  box. 


It's  mellow  as  old  wine!  .  .  . 
this  natural  golden  Chantelle 
in  the  gay  red  coat.  You  will 
like  it  on  crackers,  in  sand- 
wiches, with  pie  .  .  .  and  put  it 
proudly  on  your  cheese  tray! 


Kay  Brand  is  mellow  natural 
cheddar  made  of  pasteurized 
milk  and  aged  in  its  own 
wrapper.  Sold  in  wedges  or 
portions.  See  the  name  Kay 
on  the  original  10-pound  bar. 


These  are  the  days  to  keep  a 
good  supply  of  Kraft  Cheese 
Spreads  on  your  "Kraft  shelf" 
— ready  for  picnics  or  home 
snacks  and  sandwiches.  Kraft 
gives  you  8  delicious  kinds! 


dJQ 


i.iLMLO      Il\J»liU    JVJVtl\ll£\u 


p.cc/J-  pK}     Que.cn. 


The  fastest  way 
to  do  your  washing! 

With  a  Speed  Queen,  there 
are  no  long  series  of  "cycles" 
to  wait  for.  One  load  after 
another  can  be  turned  out  at 
5  to  10-minute  intervals.  (No 
need  to  throw  away  your  hot 
water  after  each  load.)  While 
your  second  load  washes,  you 
can  rinse  the  first  and  hang 
it  out  on  the  line.  The  same 
for  succeeding  batches.  Thus, 
your  entire  week's  wash  can 
be  finished  in  an  hour  or  so. 

See  your  local  Speed  Queen 
dealer  and  have  him  tell  you 
how  a  Speed  Queen  saves 
you  money*  —  and  why  over 
Wz  million  women  are  so  supremely  happy  with  their  Speed  Queens. 

*a  DOUBLE-WALL,  Bowl-Tub  Speed  Queen  costs  less  than  most 
conventional  single-wall,  flat-bottom-tub  washers. 

A  Speed  Queen  Automatic  Ironer  will  enable  you  to 
do  your  ironing  in  half  the  time,  comfortably  seated 

Mail  the  coupon  below. 


BARLOW  &  SEELIG  MFG 

20   DOTY   STREET,   RIPON,   WISCONSIN 

Pleote  send  me  a  free  copy  of  your 
1 6-page  booklet  "Answers  to  Your 
Home  Laundry  Problems." 

Name..... 

Address 

City 


Stc  . 


(Continued  from  Page  236) 
On  our  travels  I  managed  to  get  three  of 
the  nicest  ladies  who  ever  served  a  hungry 
guest  to  part  with  their  secrets.  And  each 
and  every  one  is  a  honey.  But  definitely.  One 
came  from  the  kitchen  of  a  great  country 
house  and  the  colored  cook  was  all  smiles  and 
admonitions.  I'll  let  you  guess  which  one 

The  other  two  are  from  really  wonderful 
tearooms.  {Why  does  that  name  stick?)  I 
think  of  a  better  name  for  these  fine  p 
and  put  it  over.  Well,  here  are  your  desserts 
use  care,  use  time,  and  be  rewarded  wit  I 
praise  and  more  praise.  You  may  not  mak 
them  often,  but  you'll  "Jes'  love  ev'rj 
of  this  here  cake,"  as  the  cook  who  gave  n 
the  receipt  of  one  said.  "And  I  ain'i 
some  folks.  I  ain't  kep'  nothin'  back  no 
nothin'  forred." 

CHOCOLATE  PECAN  CAKE 

WITH  SKA-FOAM   ICING 

Chocolate  Cake.  Put  J4  cup  shortening 
cup    water    and    4    squares    unsweetened 
chocolate  in  the  lop  of  the  douhle  boiler 
Heat  until  the  chocolate  is  melted.  Add 
cups  sugar.  Mix  well  and  cool  the  mix 
in  the  top  part  of  the  double  boiler  in  a  i>ai 
of  cold  water.  When  chocolate  mixture 
cool   add   2  eggs.    Beat   up   for   all    join 
worth  with  rotary  egg  beater.  All  ilii 
happens  right  in  double  boiler.  (And  \»  ben 
else    would    it    be   occurring,    Macusl 
Sift  together  2  cups  (lour,  1  teaspoon  suit, 
2  teaspoons  baking  powder  and  V2  teaspoon 
baking   soda.   Add   to   chocolate  mixi 
Beat  with  a  spoon  real  hard  until  it's  all 
nice  and  smooth.  Add  2  teaspoons  vanilla 
and  ' z  cup  sour  milk  or  buttermilk, 
smooth   again.    (If  you   haven't  any   sour 
milk  or  buttermilk,  add  '/2  teaspoon  vim 
gar  to  </2  cup  sweet  milk.)  Belter  keep  sour 
cream  and  milk  on  hand.  Always  wanting 
it.  Pour  batter  into  2  greased  9-inch  layei 
cake  pans  which  have  been  lined  with  >n  ax 
paper  and  greased  again.  Bake  30-35  min- 
utes in  a  moderate  oven,  350°F.  Take  from 
the  oven  and  cool  in  the  pans  a  few  min 
utes.  Now  take  the  cakes  out  on  racks  and 
let  them  cool  ready  for  frosting,  filling  ami 
whatever  doings  you  plan. 

Pecan.  Filling.  Mix  1  teaspoon  cornstarch 
with  l/i  cup  sugar.  Cream  together  wit 
tablespoons  butter  or  margarine.  Add  t 
well-beaten  egg  yolks  and  25  cup  milk.  Poui 
into  the  top  of  the  double  boiler  and  cook 
over  hot  water,  stirring  constantly  until 
the  mixture  thickens.  Add  a  pinch  of 
salt  and  Y2  teaspoon  vanilla.  Cool — ami 
that  means  really  cool.  Add  1  cup  chopped 
pecans.  Spread  on  one  layer  of  cake.  Cm  ci 
with  the  other  layer.  Frost  with  Sea-foam 
Icing. 

Sea-foam  Icing.  Mix  together  34  cup  brown 
sugar  and  34  cup  granulated  sugar.  Add  |j 
eup  hot  water  and  a  pinch  of  cream  of  tar- 
tar. Cover  the  pan  and  bring  slowly  to  the 
simmering  stage.  INow  uncover  and  cook 
till  the  sirup  spins  long  threads — 250°- 
255  F.  Take  from  the  heat.  Beat  3  egg 
whites  stiff.  When  the  sirup  has  stopped 
bubbling,  pour  it  over  the  egg  whites  in  a 
line  stream,  beating  as  you  add  the  sirup. 
Continue  beating  until  the  mixture  holds 
its  shape  and  doesn't  run.  It  will  be  very 
fluffy.  Flavor  with  1  teaspoon  vanilla.  Frost 
the  cake. 

ORANfiE  MOUSSE  IN 
CHOCOLATE  SHELLS 

Orange  Mousse.  Heat  ft  cup  strained 
orange  juice  with  ft  cup  sugar  and  a  pinch 
of  salt  in  the  top  of  the  double  boiler.  Beat 
3  egg  yolks  until  thick  and  lemon-colored. 
Add  to  the  orange-juice  mixture  gradually 
and  cook  until  thick,  stirring  constantly. 
Cool  thoroughly.  Whip  >/2  pint  heavy  cream 
and  fold  into  the  orange  mixture.  Pour 
into  individual  tea-cake  or  muffin-sise 
fluted  paper  cups.  (Use  two  or  three  of  lin- 
eups filled  together  so  the  cups  won't  go 
into  a  recession.)  Freeze  until  firm-  about 
2  hours  for  small  cups.  When  firm,  peel  off 
the  paper.  This  leaves  a  fluted  marking  on 
the  mousses.  Makes  17  two-inch  size  or  «) 
large  muffin  sizes.  Serve  plain  or  in  the 
chocolate  shells  garnished  with  sliced 
oranges  and  sprinkled  with  coconut. 

Chocolate  Shells.  Cream  '/2  cup  shortening 
with  l'A  cups  sugar  and  add  1  egg.  Mix  in 
2  squares  melted  chocolate.  Sift  2V2  cups 
lour  with  2  teaspoons  baking  powder  and 
V2  teaspoon  salt.  Add  to  the  creamed  mix- 
ture alternately  with  lA  cup  milk  and  1  tea- 


STOP  CI 

EASY,  SURE  WAY 


Instant  Relief 

Do  as  millions  now  do  and 
you'll  never  have  corns!  At 
the  first  sign  of  sore  toes 
from  tight  shoes,  use  Dr. 
Scholl's  Zino-pads.  You'll 
have  instant  relief  and  stop 
corns  before  they  can  de- 
velop! But— if  you  have 
corns,  callouses  or  bunions 
— soothing,  cushioning,  pro- 
tective Dr.  Scholl's  Zino- 
pads  will  stop  painful  shoe 
friction  and  lift  pressure 
almost  like  magic. 

Remove,  Corns,  Callouses 

You'll  marvel,  too,  how 
the  separate  Medications 
included  speedily  remove 
corns,  callouses.  No  other 
method  does  all  these 
things  for  you.  Get  a  box 
today.  Sold  the  world  over. 


CKNS-SORM 


CALLOUSES 


BUNIONS 


OFT  CORNS 
TWEEN  TOE! 


D-'SchollsZinipads 


Show  FREE  Samples  Of 

CHILTON 

Christmas  Cards 

Big  Profits -Bonus 
NO  RiSK 


2  CARD  " 

PMZE 

Chistmas 
Assrtment 

on.pproval  . 


EARN  EXTRA  CASH, 

imazing  value  assortments —  j 
tmas,  Everyday,  Religious, 
\  Notes  Gift  Wraps,  Sta- 
ry,  retail  only  $1.  Noexperi- 
0.O  risk.  Get  sample  Leaders 
nd  Floral  Notes  on  approval. 

tmas  Cards  with  NAME 

asy  money  makers.  Stunning 

Name  -  Imprinted  Christmas  elders— I 
$1.00,  up.  5  Series.  Positively  qualed  f 
Write  for  FREE  Samples.4  1 

CHILTON  GREETINGS  C  Dept 
147  ESSEX  ST.,   BOSlti  11, 1 

Pain  soothed  Protptl) 

BOILS 

BROUGHT  TO  A  KAD 

# 


Nature  often  causes  a  1 1 
to  a  head  and  thus  e; 
misery . .  BUT . .  doctors  ;f 
moist  heat  coupled  with  a  poul- 
tice action  helps  bring  boils  to  a 
head  quicker.  An  easy,  practical 
way  for  you  to  apply  moist  heat 
is  by  using  proven,  world-famous 

Antipnlogisi 


T  MEDICATED  > 

POULTICE 

'.  DRESSING  J 


'Helps  in  3  v 
eases  pain  ai 
...  2  —  softens 
relieving  soren 
increases  bloc 
tion,  localizes 


he  bo4 
....  3- 

circula- 
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the  boil  to  a  hea  quicker. 
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Taptlt  easqi 

SCHOO  BOOKS  mended 
with  trar  >arent  "SCOTCH" 
Tape  lool  leater,  have  greater 
resale  val  :. 


^WTAPE 


SEALS     ITHOUT     MOISTENING 
TRA    PARENT    AS    GLASS 

Buy  It  s  Your  Favorite  Store 

Tips  on  crything  from  gift  wrap- 
ping to  rriding  picture  frames  in 
our  now  I  >klet  "Tape  It  Easy!" 
Send  for  <ur  free  copy  today  to 
MinnesoUAlining  &  Mfg.  Co.,  912 
Fauquier  /e.,  St.  Paul  *»,  Minn. 

(5)1948    3M   CO. 


/  Enjoy   the   shears    professional 
dressmakers  prefer  because  of 
|  their   keen,  quick- cutting   "in- 

laid steel"  blades  Always  look 
for  the  famous  Clauss  mark 
for  the  finest  in  dressmaking, 
pattern  and  embroidery  shears. 
THE   HENKEL-  CLAUSS  CO. 

^■^^  FREMONT,  OHIO 

EAR   QUALITY 


spoon  vanilla.  Shape  in  a  2-inch  roll  and 
chill  until  firm — takes  several  hours.  Cut 
off  !4-inch  slices  and  roll  out  thin  on  a 
lightly  floured  pastry  cloth.  Fit  into  indi- 
vidual tart  pans,  smooth-sided  or  fluted. 
Bake  8-10  minutes  in  a  hot  oven,  4()0°F. 
Let  the  shells  cool  a  bit  in  the  pans  to 
crisp  them.  Loosen  gently  with  the  tip  of 
a  pointed  knife.  Turn  upside  down  and 
tap  gently  on  the  bottom  to  free  them 
from  the  pans.  Cool  thoroughly  on  a  rack. 
To  serve,  set  mousses  in  chocolate  shells — 
garnish  with  orange  sections  and  coconut. 
Be  sure  of  this:  if  the  shells  are  not  cooled 
in  the  pan,  they  will  not  hold  their  shape 
well  when  taken  out.  So  go  about  some 
other  job  and  forget  them  until  they're  as 
cool  as  a  morning-glory.  You'll  get  enough 
out  of  this  receipt  for  at  least  14  guests. 
And  a  bonus  for  chocolate  cookies.  Comes 
the  day. 

Ml  It  IX. I   i:  RING  WITH  ICE 
CREAM    \M»  PEACHES 

Beat  the  whites  of  4  eggs  with  a  pinch  of 
salt  until  stiff  but  not  dry.  Add  1  '4  cups 
powdered  (real  powdered  that's  back  again 
and  all  you  want)  sugar,  a  tablespoonful 
at  a  time,  beating  well  between  eachspoon- 
ful  so  the  sugar  will  be  well  dissolved  in  the 
egg  while.  Last,  add  1  teaspoon  vanilla  and 
54  teaspoon  almond  flavoring.  Wet  a  thick 
board  thoroughly  with  water.  Cover  with 
brown  paper.  With  a  pastry  bag  and  rosette 
tube  end,  make  a  circle  of  meringue  on  the 
paper  about  8-9  inches  in  diameter,  or  of 
a  size  to  fit  your  chop  plate.  Go  around 
again  with  the  tube  to  make  a  base  about 


■W  Marriage  always  is,  and  even  un- 
■f  der  happy  circumstances  is  what 
Kcyscrling  calls  a  tension.  The  ten- 
sion is  not  to  separate  the  pair  but 
to  hold  them  together;  it  can  in- 
deed be  a  tonic  and  strengthening 
bond;  it  may  well  be  the  necessary 
condition  for  the  finest  joys  of  mar- 
riage. \\  hat  can  he  said  for  marriage 
is,  not  that  it  avoids  tension,  or  es- 
capes being  a  discipline,  but  that  at 
llic  best  its  rewards  are  great. 

— HAVELOCK  ELLIS:  My  Confessional: 

Copyright,  1934,  by  Havelock  Ellis. 

Reprinted  by  permission  of  Random  House,  Inc. 


l'/2— 2  inches  wide.  Go  round  and  round, 
building  it  up  to  form  a  ring  about  2  inches 
bigli.  Sprinkle  with  slivered  blanched  al- 
monds. Bake  in  a  slow  oven,  250  F.  Bake 
until  the  meringue  is  crisp  and  a  light 
beige  color.  This  will  take  an  hour  or  more, 
and  you'd  better  be  slow  and  also  give 
those  nuts  a  chance  to  take  on  a  little 
flavor  and  color.  Ion  know.  Turn  the  oven 
off  and  allow  meringue  to  cool  slowly  in 
oven  1  hour.  Put  a  wet  cloth  under  paper 
and  the  meringue  ring  can  easily  be  slid 
off  the  paper  with  spatulas  onto  a  chop 
plate  for  serving.  Fill  the  ring  with  vanilla 
ice  cream.  Pour  sweetened  sliced  peaches 
over  the  ice  cream. 

Laot  divided.  Well,  as  I  said,  we  are  home. 
It's  a  wonderful  feeling.  Makes  it  pay  to  take 
to  the  open  road. 

My  companion  cannot  resist  an  antique 
shop,  big  or  little — little  preferred.  Patron- 
ized liberally  on  this  trip.  Tried  to  make  me 
envious,  but  I  had  my  loot.  Written  care- 
fully down  in  my  battered  notebook. 

Not  enry   but No,  it  is  not  envy 

that  prompts  me  to  admire  that  little  Lalique 
vase  with  a  blue  that  ebbs  and  flows  as  you 
look  at  it,  and  as  the  light  brightens  or  with- 
draws itself.  That  Dresden  shepherdess  was 
a  stern  necessity  on  our  whatnot,  and  I  know 
it.  Besides,  it  was  a  terrific  bargain,  she  hav- 
ing been  bereaved  of  her  shepherd  a  long 
time  ago,  and  we  didn't  need  a  shepherd  any- 
way. 

He  are  satisfied  and  happy.  So  it  is, 

on  and  on,  new  beauty  from  old  into  a  home 
that  is  old  and  knowing.  And  I  have  my 
book.  My  swaps  and  my  begging  cost  no 
money.  It  got  me  some  pretty  nice  acquaint- 
ances, and  they  won't  break.  And  I 
can  use  any  or  all  of  my  collection  at  any 
time.  But  in  the  meantime,  we're  home. 
Home  again.  the  end 
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BY  THE  TIME  THE  WHOLE 
FAMIiy'S  CLEANED  UP  IN  THE 
BATHROOM.. .THE  BATHROOM 
ITSELf  NEEDS  CLEANING! 


THAT  APPLIES  NOT 
ONLY  TO  TUB,  WASH      *V  \ 
BASIN  AND  TOILET  BOWL... BUT  TO 
fLOORS  AND  TILE  SURFACES  AS  WELL!      f 


i  FOR  GERM-HILLING  POWER. ..FOR  EXTRA  HEALTH  PROTEC- 
TION...USE  CL0R0X  IN  ROUTINE  CLEANING  OF  BATHROOM  (AND 
KITCHENJ.  CL0R0X  REMOVES  STAINS,  DEODORIZES,  DISINFECTS... 
LEAVES  SURFACES  SPARKLING-CLEAN,  SANITARY,  TOO.  DON'T  BUY 
CLEANLINESS  WITH  A  BACKACHE!  TAKE  IT  EASY!  USE  CLOROX! 


\ 


S 


C  LO  R  OX. . ,  f/tiSTwm/  Aueaeta 
Musav/HE?  88UU& /rofffls  S0TN: 
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GENTLER  Bleaching  Action... 

Longer  Life  for  Linens! 

There's  no  gentler  bleach  than 
Clorox  in  laundering.  For  Clorox 
is  free  from  caustic  and  other  harsh 
substances  . . .  made  by  an  exclusive 
formula  protected  by  U.  S.  patent! 


GREATER  Disinfecting  Efficiency 

...Added  Health  Protection! 

Because  Clorox  Is  caustic-free,  it 
works  faster  in  killing  germs  .  .  . 
does  a  better  job  of  disinfecting. 
Give  your  family  the  extra  health 
protection  of  a  Clorox-clean  home! 


Directions  1 
on  label 


CLOROX  BLEACHES  .   REMOVES  STAINS  .  DEODORIZES  .  DISINFECTS 
There's  only  one  CLOROX  . . .  it's  always  uniform  .  .  .  always  dependable! 


Wipe  messy  fingerprints  off  doors  and  woodwork  with  BOON the  ready-to-use  liquid  cleaner 

made  by  the  makers  of  Clorox.  BOON  wipes  dirt  and  grease  from  washable  surfaces  quickly,  easily. 
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That's  just  it . . .  most  women  don't. 
Underthings  of  Spun-lo  are  made 
to  meet  the  needs  of  ALL  figure  types. 
Spun-lo  fabric  is  soft  and  flexible— 
to  "give"  with  every  movement .  .  . 
to  provide  comfort  and  sleekness 
always.  Ask  for  easy-to-tub, 
wonderfully  wearing  undies  of 
Spun-lo  rayon  at  underwear 
departments  everywhere. 


INDUSTRIAL  RAYON  CORP.  •  CLE VEL AND,   OHIO 
New  York  Office:  500  Fifth  Avenue 
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WHO  IS  THE  SWUNG  MAN  ? 

CLUES: 

1.  His  children's  education  is  as  good  as  paid  for. 

2.  He's  moving  into  his  dream  house  in  1958. 

3.  He's  going  to  get  $4  back  for  every  $3  he  invests  today,  after 
10  years. 

4.  He's  helping  his  country  and  himself,  at  one  and  the  same  time. 

ANSWER:  The  Smiling  Man  is  the  man  who  invests  regularly  in  U.  S. 
Savings  Bonds.  What  he  has  done — actually— is  to  guarantee  his  own 
future,  to  insure  the  security  and  happiness  of  his  family. 

Every  Savings  Bond  you  buy  will  stretch  your  smile  a  little  further. 
They're  the  wisest  investment  you  can  make,  today — they  pay  you  back 
$4  for  $3  after  ten  years,  and  that's  a  promise  by  Uncle  Sam! 

What's  more,  every  dollar  you  invest  in  Savings  Bonds  is  helping  to 
fight  inflation  over  here,  helping  to  maintain  democracy  over  there. 

If  you  draw  a  salary,  enroll  in  the  easy,  painless,  automatic  Payroll 
Savings  Plan.  Or,  if  you  aren't  on  a  payroll  but  have  a  checking  account, 
use  the  equally  convenient  Bond-A-Month  Plan. 

Inquire  today  about  these  sure,  profitable  savings  plans.  And  watch 
your  smile  grow  along  with  your  savings! 

AUTOMATIC  SAVING  IS  SURE  SAVING  — 
U.  S.  SAVINGS  BONOS 


Contributed  by  this  magazine  in  co-operation  with  the  Magazine  Publishers 
of  America  as  a  public  service. 


SENDING  l   GIRLS  TO  COLLEGE 

(Continued  from  Page  210) 


With  clothes,  the  same  camaraderie  exists. 
So  much  trading  goes  on  that  friends  tell  by 
outfits  who's  home  and  who's  away.  When 
Posie  appears  in  a  gray-blue  corduroy  coat, 
they  know  Marilyn's  back  from  Oregon 
State.  If  she's  wearing  a  black  topper,  then 
Annie  must  be  home.  Ray,  who  dislikes  the 
idea  of  their  trading  clothes,  thought  at  last  it 
was  partly  over  when  Annie  and  Marilyn 
went  away,  but  says  in  a  resigned  tone, ' '  Now 
they're  shipping  them  back  and  forth." 

The  whole  family  feels  the  promise  of  the 
future — a  happy  future.  Ray  and  Nellie  miss 
more  carefree  days,  sometimes,  but  they 
measure  today's  sacrifices  in  terms  of  tomor- 
row's satisfactions.  They  worry  sometimes 
about  their  own  future,  but  they  never  doubt 
that  college  itself  is  worth  what  they  are  giv- 
ing up. 

Paying  for  college  has  been  like  everything 
else  with  the  Melsons — a  family  project.  Ray 
never  had  the  chance  to  save  ahead.  For 
twelve  years  when  the  children  were  small,  he 
put  more  than  $5000  into  doctors'  bills — a  big 
lump  for  an  income  which,  up  until  the  war, 
averaged  $3300  a  year,  depending  on  com- 
missions. The  same  $5000  would  almost  have 
paid  for  the  house  when  the  new  owner  said 
"Buy  or  else,"  four  years  ago.  Ray,  who  had 
hoped  to  continue  renting  the  house  until  he 
could  afford  a  place  in  the  country,  was  forced 
to  buy — and  Nellie  went  back  to  teaching  to 
get  enough  money  for  the  $1950  down  pay- 
ment, and  a  debt  of  $700  borrowed  earlier 
against  Ray's  life  insurance.  Since  it  was  ob- 
vious that  all  three  girls  wanted  to  go  to  col- 
lege, and  couldn't  without  more  money, 
Nellie  continued  teaching.  Last  year  her 
salary  of  $2359.54  ran  $87.10  short  of  paying 
the  girls'  educational  expenses.  This  year, 
with  Annie  married,  educational  expenses 
will  be  cut  $85  a  month.  Annie  has  given  up 
the  remaining  two  years  of  her  three-year 
$1000-a-year  scholarship  from  De  Paul  Uni- 


versity. The  money  she  received  fr 
for  room  and  board  will  be  turned 
Posie,  who  has  a  $1000  scholarship 
Portland  piano  teacher,  Miss  Jessi 
who  also  helped  Annie.  Last  year 
tended  Reed,  where  the  tuition  is 
lived  at  home.   Marilyn,  at  a  state 
pays  all  her  expenses,  including  tuiti 
less  money  than  it  cost  Annie  to  live 
cago.  Education  will  cost  $500  less  t 
with  the  extra  money  helping  to 
Ray  and  Nellie's  "almost  invisible" 
account. 

Ray's  job — selling  aluminum  cooki: 
sils  to  stores  and  jobbers — hasn't  c 
since  his  days  at  the  University  of  W 
ton,  where  he  was  elected  to  Phi  Beta 
top  scholastic  honor.  He  is  making  t 
est  income  he's  ever  made  this  year — 
$4000  and  $5000— but  he's  seeing 
family,  because  of  longer  working  hoi 
less  of  his  money.  He's  not  sure  wherH 
goes,  says,  "We  have  gotten  along 
what  we  needed,  and  then  paying  for 
nothing  would  give  me  more  security 
operate  on  a  definite  budget.   May 
year  I'll  have  time." 

Ray's  handiest  answer  to  overdue  b: 
always  been — more  work.   During  t 
when  Annie  entered  Reed,  Ray  was 
to  a  desk  job  in  the  company's  accounti 
partment,  and  for  the  second  time  < 
things.  During  the  First  World  War 
wanted  to  enlist,  but  was  needed  on  th 
Now  his  income  was  lower  than  usual  (; 
$3000),  his  expenses  higher.  So  he 
as  paper  boy.   For  four  months  duri: 
winter  of  1943,  he  made  $60  a  month 
ing  the  morning  Oregonian  to  165  neig 
hood  families.  He  worked  from  4  to  7 
and  when  the  going  became  too  stren 
switched  to  evening  and  week-end  wor 
the  Railway  Express  Co.  Here  he  loade 
press  cars  for  95  cents  an  hour,  could 
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Ripon  Loafer  Sox  are  the  most  relaxing  slip-ons  ever  designed! 
They  snuggle  the  feet  in  soft  pure  wool  and  cushion  the  step  with 
glove  leather  soles.  Grand  for  loafing  'round  the  house,  after  a 
day  outdoors,  traveling,  vacationing,  convalescing,  at  college,  etc. 
Perfect  for  breakfast  wear!  A  full  line  of  beautiful  colors  in  sizes 
and  styles  for  men,  women,  girls  and  boys.  Hand  embroidered. 
An  ideal  gift  for  anyone,  on  any  occasion.  Priced  around  $3.00 
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■k  What  sculp 
■^  I ilock  of  mar 
is  to  the  soul 


j: asmodically   because   "I   was  con- 

vorn-out."  His  total  earnings  over  a 

-  period  came  to  $1000.  At  the  same 

spent  the  remainder  of  his  free  hours 

silverware  door  to  door.   Sometimes 

^  it  i  ent  along,  just  for  a  chance  to  talk  to 
ly  is  still  receiving  commissions  from 

j"'r  re  as  orders  are  filled,  and  estimates 
'- 1  11  collect  roughly  $750  in  all. 

"  n  goes  for  one  Melson  generally  goes 
i|  Melsons.  The  girls  get  jobs  every 
in  because  they  need  to,  but  also  be- 
e|  lay  feels  it's  good  experience  in 
i\  people  and  handling  money. 
J  went  to  work  at  fifteen  "baby  sit- 
'  l  ,ht  hoursaday,  spent  the  next  summer 
gi  a  jerker,  and  by  seventeen  was  work- 
el  n  days  a  week  as  a  stenographer  in  a 
yj  Iboomingwith  war- 
jlisiness.  She  saved 
d  $500  that  summer 
-wlit  back  to  the  same 

•♦Id  the  next  summer, 

nj  ched  in  late  July  to      

DM  a  sawmill  where 
forked  9} -i  hours  a  day  piling  small 
»S)f  lumber.  Getting  the  pieces  into 
,  I  id  then  carrying  the  piles  to  a  near-by 
a  was  quite  a  trick.  Annie  adds,  "I 
kfked  quite  a  sight  as  I  set  out  for  work 
W)lue  jeans,  sweat  shirt  and  big  bulky 
Hloves."  But  the  job  was  fun.  Annie's 
■I  on  the  ripsaw  was  French  Canadian, 

■  fjthe  saw  ripped  through  the  wood  he 
MAnnie  memorize  her  French  irregular 
kpometimes  she  got  to  work  early  and 
jdon  a  lumber  pile  reading  her  summer 
n\  Santayana.  She  made  $50  a  week 
Med  $200.  On  V-J  Day  the  job  ended 
Uy  and  Annie  finished  out  the  summer 
e  in  a  dress  shop,  where  she  made  $85. 

i«ummer  she  was  nineteen  Annie  went 
liner  school  at  Reed  and  earned  $150 
Bg-in  books  in  the  library,  filing  in  the 
Jqr's  office,  and  waiting  on  tables.  That 

'■Bhe  moved  to  Chicago  and  was  lucky 
B  to  share  an  artist's  studio.  This  was  a 
l|ful  start  in  a  new  city.  Annie  met 


lure    is     to    a 
hie.  education 
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many  artists  and  musicians,  spent  her  dating 
time  with  "five  violinists  and  a  pianist,"  and 
on  the  side  picked  up  $300  modeling  for 
painters  and  commercial  photographers. 

Ordinarily  each  girl  would  work  at  school, 
but  Annie  and  Posie  haven't  had  time  to 
work  and  practice  too.  Marilyn  could,  but, 
says  Ray,  who  did  four  years  of  farm  work 
himself  before  he  could  get  to  college,  "If 
one  girl  works,  all  three  should." 

Marilyn  has  been  working  summers,  how- 
ever, ever  since  her  first  job  at  $34  a  week  in  a 
shipyard  purchasing  department  when  she 
was  sixteen.  She  is  very  clothes-conscious, 
was  thrilled  when  she  had  enough  money  for  a 
cashmere  sweater.  She  discovered,  "Buying 
things  with  your  own  money  makes  you  value 
them  more."  The  next  year  she  answered 
a  newspaper  ad  and  ended 
up  as  "puffer"  for  a  local 
dry  cleaner,  in  charge  of 
ironing  the  collars,  sleeves 
and  tops  of  dresses.  Mar- 
ilyn loved  the  job  because 
she  learned  about  clothes 
and  fabrics— and  because  she  could  save  $300 
each  of  the  three  summers  she  worked  there. 

Posie  was  too  young  to  cash  in  on  the  war- 
time salary  and  job  boom  as  her  sisters  did. 
At  sixteen,  she  became  secretary  to  the  secre- 
tary to  the  head  of  a  machine  shop,  collected 
$25  a  week,  and  bought  eight  $18.75  War 
Bonds.  These  are  still  cached  away  in  the 
bank  "for  a  trip  sometime,"  but,  says  Posie 
regretfully,  "I  may  need  them  to  bolster  up 
my  wardrobe  for  Chicago." 

The  next  summer  she  couldn't  find  a  job 
until  the  fall,  when  she  worked  Saturdays  as 
salesgirl  in  a  dress  shop.  But  in  1947  she  was 
back  at  a  steady  job  drying  prints  and  sorting 
and  mailing  pictures  for  an  advertising  pho- 
tography agency.  She  gave  her  father  $347. 10 
that  summer,  but  didn't  like  the  job  because 
the  people  were  "messy  and  crazy." 

This  past  summer  Marilyn  and  Posie 
have  been  working  on  the  College  Advisory 
Board  of  a  large  Portland  department  store, 
where  they  help  prospective  freshmen  pick  out 
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Dream-soft,  light-as-a-cloud  —  this  wonder- 
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Real-form  girdles  are  planned  just  for  you.  Of  non-run  Raschel-Knit  Lastex,  a 

Real-form  gives  you  smooth  figure-control  with  comfort.  Petite  style  $5; 
Sky-Hi  $6.  Both  come  in  girdle  and  panty  styles,  have  satin  Lastex  front  and 
back  panels  for  up-and-down  stretch.  Send  for  illustrated  booklet,  Dept.  6L 
Real-form  Girdle  Company,  358  Fifth  Avenue,  New  York  1,  N.  Y. 
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'  Little  Lulu  says . . .  Only  Kleenex  has  the  Serv-a-Tissue  Box— pull  ■ 
just  one  double  tissue  — up  pops  another!  Compare  tissues,  com- 
pare boxes  — you'll  see  why  Kleenex  is  America's  favorite  tissue. 
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l)H\    HA  IK  .  .  .  oily  hair      which   is  yours? 
Different  hair  problems  need  different  care — the 
specialized  kind  ol  care  you  get  when  you  use  Ogilvie 
Sisters-  PREPARATION  for  DRY  HAIR.  Ogilvie 
Sifters'  specialized  preparations  tor  problem  hair 
will  help  your  hair  to  grow   beautiful! 

^9       HAIR    PREPARATIONS 
604    FIFTH    AVENUE       •       NEW    YORK,    N.    Y. 
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campus-clothing"  musts."  The  salary  is$125a 
month  plus  a  commission  of  6%  per  cent  on 
each  sale  after  $125.  The  girls  are  running  a 
friendly  contest  to  see  who  can  make  the  most, 
encouraged  by  the  fact  that  last  year  Mar- 
ilyn's roommate  made  $400  at  the  same  job. 

Nellie  has  the  same  incredible  energy  as  her 
husband  and  children.  When  Ray  couldn't 
spare  money  for  living-room  curtains,  she 
earned  $36  picking  string  beans  for  a  com- 
mercial gardener  on  the  north  edge  of  town. 
Another  summer  she  picked  raspberries  to 
collect  $19  for  a  desk;  and  a  third  summer 
earned  $61  toward  a  vacuum  cleaner,  picking 
and  marketing  strawberries. 

Even  clothes  are  a  family  enterprise.  Nellie, 
who  learned  from  her  own  mother,  has  taught 
the  girls  how  to  make  not  only  blouses  and 
dresses  but  tailored  suits  and  coats.  They 
buy  good  material,  spend  time  finding  the 
right  pattern  and  doing  a  careful  job  of  sew- 
ing and  tailoring,  and  as  a  result  have  ex- 
cellent clothes  which  really  last.  Nellie's 
four-year-old  Forstmann  wool  coat,  which 
cost  $8  to  make,  is  "still  going  strong."  She 
and  the  girls  make  many  hats,  all  the  cur- 
tains. Marilyn  generally  has  good  luck  on 
bargains  at  a  local  store's  Friday  Surprise 
Sale.  Once  she  bought  a  strapless  bathing 
suit  reduced  from  $22.95  to  $1,  but  says,  "  I 
found  out  why  it  was  such  a  terrific  reduc- 
tion. Not  one  of  us  dares  wear  it ! " 

The  Melson  alarm  clock  goes  off  briskly 
every  weekday  morning  at  6:15  sharp.  Nellie 
is  the  first  one  up — she  goes  to  sleep  fast, 
wakes  up  the  same  way — followed  closely  by 
Ray.  Ray  works  automatically — pulls  on  his 
old  brown  bathrobe  and  worn  brown  leather 
slippers,  brings  in  the  Oregonian  from  the 
front  porch  and  scans  the  front  page  quickly 
before  starting  the  breakfast.  Nellie  is  trot- 
ting barefooted  ("I  have  no  slippers,  but  I'd 
go  barefooted  anyway")  between  the  bed- 
room and  kitchen  in  her  worn  corduroy  bath- 
robe, curlers  in  her  hair,  hurriedly  dressing. 

Nellie  gets  to  school  at  7:45,  has  an  hour  to 
prepare  lessons  for  the  day  and  do  night- 
school  homework.  She  arrives  home  about 
5  by  bus,  and  dinner  is  at  6:30,  except  for 
three  nights  a  week,  when  she  cooks  a  quick 
meal  at  5  and  leaves  at  6:15  for  a  forty-five- 
minute  trolley  trip  to  night  school. 

Sunday  is  a  day  for  "leisure,  a  big  dinner, 
getting  reacquainted  with  each  other."  But 
the  Melsons  still  get  up  at  6:15,  eat  a  late 
dinner,  and  have  a  "get  your  own"  supper. 
Their  bedtime  is  as  early  as  their  rising 
hour — usually  9 :30.  Most  of  the  entertaining 
they  do  is  for  their  daughters.  They  have  a 
potluck  dinner  with  four  other  couples  once  a 
month,  bring  friends  home  from  church  for 
dinner  and  a  drive  in  the  country,  and,  before 
Nellie's  classes  interfered,  went  to  dancing 
class  Monday  nights.  Now  they  enjoy  their 
daughters'  friends  almost  more  than  their 
own — "it  keeps  you  young." 

Posie's  schedule  in  Chicago  will  closely  fol- 
low Annie's  of  last  year.  Annie  usually  left 
her  South  Side  apartment  by  7:40  for  a  twenty- 
minute  train  trip  to  De  Paul,  in  downtown 
Chicago,  where  she  practiced  and  attended 
music-theory  classes.  She  grabbed  a  candy 
bar  for  lunch,  and  rushed  back  to  the  Uni- 
versity of  Chicago  for  classes  in  physical 
sciences  and  English  literature.  Posie  will 
concentrate  on  piano  study  and,  like  Annie, 
rush  through  dinner  "with  one  hand  on  the 
piano  and  one  hand  on  the  plate." 

The  fact  that  Annie  was  living  in  an  apart- 
ment where  she  didn't  have  the  "group  con- 
tact "  that  Marilyn  has  at  Oregon  State  both- 
ered Ray  and  Nellie.  They  still  have  a  hard 
time  understanding  her  intense  devotion  to 
music,  and  feel  that  she's  letting  it  drive  her 
too  much.  "  We  care  more  about  Annie  than 
her  music.  We  don't  want  it  to  change  her 
personality."  They  see  chiefly  that,  accord- 
ing to  their  standards,  she  is  becoming  too 
self-centered,  careless  about  manners  and 
consideration  of  others.  She  spends  hours  at 
the  piano,  little  time  making  friends,  and 
when  she's  home  little  time  seeing  her  family. 
Since  her  marriage  to  Willie,  whose  whole 
life  is  music,  Annie  has  concentrated  even 
harder  on  her  career.  Ray  and  Nellie  think 
Willie  is  a  fine  person,  but  wish  that  Annie's 
life  were  "more  regular."    Because  of  the 
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changes  they  see  in  Annie,  they  were  hesi- 
tant about  sending  Posie  to  De  Paul,  but 
were  convinced  by  Posie  that  "  I  could  never 
subjugate  myself  to  music  as  Annie  does." 

When  these  problems  come  up,  Miss  Lewis, 
who  has  taught  both  girls,  usually  becomes 
the  arbiter.  She  has  explained  that  if  Annie 
is  to  become  a  concert  pianist,  she  must  sub- 
merge her  social  life  and  even  her  family  con- 
tacts for  the  next  few  years.  There  is  no  other 
way. 

Marilyn's  life  at  Oregon  State  follows  the 
general  college  pattern  of  classes,  sorority 
functions,  week-end  dates  and  parties.  She 
sleeps  with  the  rest  of  the  girls  on  a  large 
sleeping  porch  loaded  with  double-decker 
beds,  eats  in  the  sorority  dining  room,  has  a 
heavy  schedule  of  cooking  and  clothing 
classes.  Ray  and  Nellie  would  have  liked 
Annie  and  Posie  to  have  this  same  training, 
which  closely  approximates  Nellie's  own 
studies.  She  had  two  years  of  normal  school 
before  she  started  teaching,  was  particularly 
interested  in  home-economics  courses. 

Nellie  was  home  on  vacation  the  hot  July 
day  in  1924  when  a  young  salesman  named 
Ray  Melson  asked  her  mother  if  he  could  put 
on  a  demonstration  in  her  kitchen.  As  Ray 
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BEN  was  2  when  his  father  was 
killed  in  a  factory  accident,  his 
mother  had  to  take  in  washing,  and 
her  brood  of  11  had  to  start  earning 
their  keep  early.  By  the  time  Ben 
was  12  he  was  self-supporting;  to- 
day he's  a  foreman  with  a  future — 
edging  into  the  $5000-a-year 
bracket.  Three  women  set  his  feet 
on  the  highroad  to  happiness:  the 
first  gave  him  courage;  the  second, 
confidence;  and  the  third,  love. 

Meet  Ben  Schultz,  on  his  way 
up,  his  wife  Mary  and  their  three 
young  charmers,  a  factory  family  of 
Rossford,  Ohio. 

How  America  Lives 
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tells  it,  Nellie  kept  saying,  "No,  don't " — but 
her  mother  agreed  anyway.  Ray  showed  how 
to  cook  a  pot  roast  without  water,  and  hot 
cakes  without  grease,  and  baked  a  cake  on 
top  of  the  stove,  but  says,  "Every time  I 
stopped  talking  for  even  a  second,  Nellie 
would  switch  the  conversation  to  something 
else."  They  finally  got  together  when  Nellie 
helped  him  wash  the  dishes.  Soon  they  were 
conversing  easily  about  their  mutual  interest, 
mountain  climbing.  They  climbed  Mount 
Baker  together  two  weeks  later,  and  inside  of 
two  months  were  engaged.  Nellie  says  now, 
"  If  my  daughters  did  that  I'd  say  they  were 
crazy."  Ray  was  26,  Nellie  22. 

They  were  married  a  year  later  in  the  living 
room  of  Nellie's  home  before  forty  guests. 
Nellie  wore  a  short  white  Spanish-lace  dress 
that  she'd  made  herself;  Ray  had  a  new  navy- 
blue  suit.  After  the  reception  they  drove  to 
Canada  to  visit  Ray's  parents,  hurried  back 
so  Ray  wouldn't  miss  the  beginning  of  his 
senior  year,  and  Nellie  could  enroll  in  home- 
economics  classes.  They  each  contributed 
$500  to  a  joint  bank  account,  and  lived  in  a 
small  campus  apartment.  Nellie  was  preg- 
nant the  last  three  months  of  that  year — not 
an  unusual  sight  today,  perhaps,  but  defi- 
nitely out  of  the  ordinary  then.  When  they 
moved  to  Portland  two  years  later,  their  fam- 
ily was  bigger  by  two,  their  bankbook  flat, 
their  outlook  young  and  full  of  hope. 

If  Ray  and  Nellie  have  had  a  good  married 
life,  one  big  reason  is  the  similarity  of  their 
own  upbringings,  and  their  complete  accord 
on  the  way  their  daughters  should  grow  up. 
Ray  picked  Nellie  because  "she  was  the  kind 
of  person  who  wanted  a  home  and  family." 


Are  YOU  a  SHOE  DANGLER? 


Zt  '   ' 


There's  no  need  to  have 
your  feet  crying  for  relief  when 
Shoes  by  Drew  combine 

such  exquisite  styling,  such 
elegant  leathers  and 

marvelous  workmanship 
with  exclusive  Ankle-Fit* 

features  to  make  walking 
so  wonderfully  smooth  .  .  . 
such  a  heavenly  pleasure. 


The    RIO 

All-over  Black  Suede. 
Black    Suede,    Black 

Calf  Trim. 
Brown  Suede,  Brown 

Calf  Trim. 
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Write  for 
Fall  Style  Folder. 

At  Better  Stores  Everywhere 


Sculptured   to    Fit    Your   Foot.    No    slipping    at 
the  heel,  no  crowding  or  pinching  at  the  toes. 

For  the  One  Nearest  You,  Write  — 


THE  IRVING  DREW  CORPORATION,  LANCASTER,  OHIO 


Every 

smart  woman 
has  a 


j^ecie^z^A  /tek  xiieeve^- 


She  firmly  refuses  to  suffer 
the  embarrassment  of 
unsightly  perspiration  .  .  . 
to  let  an  ugly  stain  spoil 
a  pretty  dress.  She  guards 
the  underarm  of  every 
garment  she  owns  with 
Kleinert's  guaranteedt 
Dress  Shields.  Money  can't 
buy  any  better  protection! 

Sew -ins  from  .35  to  .75 
Pin-ins  from  .39  to  .55 


fReacT  the 
guarantee 
on  the  package. 


DRESS 
SHIELDS 


•®       at  your  Favorife   Notion  Counter 
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Tl  ME  FOR 

NlTtY  NlTf 


Bedtime  is  "Time  for  Nitey  Nite." 

Cradle  your  darlings  in  blossom-bright- 

Nitey  Nite*  Sleepers.  Sturdily  tailored  of  soft,  absorbent,  pure 

cotton,  they  guard  your  little  ones  from  yawn  to  dawn.  The 

sweater-cuff  encircles  little  wrists  snug-as-a-hug 

and  provides  four  inches  of  adjustable 

sleeve-length.  The  comfortable 

"bootee  foot"  is  double-soled 

for  double  warmth  and  wear. 

Generously,  dependably  sized, 

every  smooth  seam  is 

nine-thread  sewn;  every  point 

of  strain  is  reinforced'. 


- 


r 


Wfi 


Gripper-fasteners  end  button  problems, 

encourage  self-help. 

Easy  to  wash,  Nitey  Nite  Sleepers 

keep  their  shape  after  countless  trips 

to  the  tub.  Your  youngsters  will  look 

their  prettiest  in  the 

gay  sud-fast  colors  — 

Buttercup,  Delphinium, 

Rosebud,  Lotus.  Two-piece 

style;  extra  pants;  sizes  0-4. 

One-piece  style;  sizes  4-8. 

Ask  at  your  favorite  store 
about  the  Nitey  Nite 
Amateur  Photograph  Contest. 
$2500  in  cash  prizes. 


GLfMDALE 


She  picked  him  for  the  same  reason,  and  adds, 
"When  I  heard  he  was  a  Phi  Beta  Kappa,  it 
made  a  big  difference."  They  go  to  church 
regularly,  disapprove  of  smoking  and  drink- 
ing, were  strongly  disciplined  in  their  youth, 
and  have  disciplined  their  daughters  firmly, 
although  less  strongly.  They  still  expect  the 
girls  in  from  dates  by  12:30.  They  have  asked 
them  not  to  smoke  or  drink,  but  told  them, 
"If  you  must,  please  do  it  at  home  first." 
None  do.  When  Annie  wanted  to  join  a  high- 
school  sorority,  Ray  said  no — "They  hurt 
more  people  than  they  help" — but  later  re- 
versed himself  for  Marilyn  because  he 
thought  she  needed,  then,  the  social  confi- 
dence that  a  sorority  gives. 

Ray  and  Nellie  have  generally  approved  of 
and  liked  the  girls'  friends.  With  Posie  and 
Annie,  who've  met  and  liked  people  who 
smoke  and  drink  and  have  "liberal "  leanings, 
there  have  been  occasional  difficulties.  The 
girls  try  to  see  both  sides  of  the  question  and 
do  what  they  themselves  think  right.  Usually 
they  find  themselves  agreeing  with  their  par- 
ents: "They've  never  asked  us  to  do  some- 
thing they  wouldn't  do  themselves.  How  can 
you  disagree  when  their  whole  point  of  view 
is  guided  by  your  own  future?" 

The  Melson  sights  are  set  on  college  for  at 
least  two  more  years.  After  that?  Annie, 
Marilyn  and  Posie  have  a  definite  answer: 
"Time  for  mother  and  dad  to  use  their  money 
for  themselves,  have  fun  and  get  that  house 
in  the  country.  We've  had  our  turn.  They've 
waited  overtime,  already,  for  theirs." 

HOW   THE    MELSONS 
SPEND   Till-:  I  It    MONEY 

Food $1063.47 

Clothing 888.32 

Property  upkeep 395.57 

Furnishings  and  upkeep  (includes 

$12-a-month  payments  on  new 

$200  dining-room  table  and 

chairs 304.63 

Taxes 980.32 

House  payments      503.58 

Fuel,  light,  water  and  garbage 

disposal 175.28 

Insurance      134.10 

Car  (above  6c-a-mile  allotment 

from  Ray's  firm) 105.89 


Septe 

Medical,  dentist  and  prepaid  hos- 
pital and  physician's  service1 .    . 

Recreation 

Gifts : 

Church,  charities 

Telephone2 

Newspapers  and  magazines  .    .   . 

Cosmetics 

Transportation 

Savings      

Education3 

Sundries 


Total 


■Ray  had  an  abnormally  high  dt 
($255). 

2Roughly  $50  went  for  long-distanc 
Chicago  and  Oregon  State— "a  plcas;| 
ness,"  says  Ray,  who  labels  the  ca| 
calls  "the  money  we  save  not  dri| 
smoking." 

3Educational  expenses  last  year  inch 
for  Annie,  $795  for  Marilyn,  $705  f 
$121.64  for  Nellie.  Posie  this  year  wi 
$825. 


Annie's  3lonthly Budget  in 

Rent 

Food 

Clothes  

Carfare 

Laundry  and  cleaning    .    . 

Music 

Books    

Total 


$1 
4. 


Marilyn's  Monthly  Itutlq 
at  Oregon  State  College' 

Room  and  board $6( 

Tuition If 

($125  yearly) 

Incidentals 

Total ! 


3 


Posie 's  Monthly  Budyei 
at  Heed  College 

Transportation $1C 

Incidentals 10 

Total $2C 

This  was  the  barest  minimum.  Occa 
Posie  asked  Ray  for  more  to  cover 
at  Reed,  other  incidentals.  Her  $50C 
was  paid  by  Ray  in  a  lump  sum. 


HOW   WELL  ARE  YOU? 

(Continued  from  Page  45) 


KNITTING  CORPORATION,  Perry,  N.Y. 


In  addition  to  the  foregoing,  an  up-to-the- 
minute  yearly  health  audit  will  include: 

1.  Blood-sugar  test,  where  there  is  a  fam- 
ily history  of  diabetes,  or  symptoms  of  the 
disease  such  as  excessive  hunger  and  thirst, 
itching  in  various  parts  of  the  body,  loss  of 
weight  or  persistent  boils. 

(A  recent  survey  in  a  Massachusetts  town 
indicated  that  for  every  four  known  cases  of 
diabetes,  there  were  three  hitherto  unknown. 
If  these  figures  are  correct  and  can  be  applied 
to  the  whole  United  States,  something  like  a 
million  Americans  are  running  the  risk  of  in- 
curring diabetic  gangrene,  or  going  into  a 
coma  from  which  they  may  not  recover.) 

2.  Electrocardiogram  in  all  middle-aged 
and  elderly  persons,  and  in  all  others  who 
have  indications  of  heart  disease,  such  as 
irregularity  of  the  pulse  and  attacks  of  pain 
under  the  breastbone. 

3.  X  ray  of  chest,  when  there  is  a  family 
history  of  tuberculosis,  or  the  patient  has 
been  exposed  to  the  disease,  or  there  are 
symptoms  such  as  a  cough,  loss  of  weight, 
hoarseness,  fatigue,  afternoon  fever  and 
night  sweats.  (Such  X-ray  surveys  of  the 
general  population  have  shown  that  one  out 
of  every  hundred  persons  has  unrecognized 
tuberculosis,  or  nearly  two  million  in  the 
whole  population.) 

4.  X-ray  and  fluoroscopic  examination  of 
the  stomach,  gall  bladder  and  bowel  in  all 
middle-aged  women.  This  is  important,  since 
most  cases  of  digestive  disturbance  in  this 
age  group  are  due  to  gall-bladder  disease. 

5.  Vaginal  examination  and  vaginal  smear 
in  all  women  of  middle  age  and  older,  and 
when  there  are  irregularities  in  the  female 
functions. 


6.  Blood-sedimentation  test  when 
toms  suggest  an  infection  in  the  bod; 
cannot  be  definitely  determined  ii 
ways.  This  test,  taken  together  w 
white-blood-cell  count,  reveals  quid 
surely  whether  infection  is  present.  I' 
useful  in  checking  on  the  progress  of  a 
infection,  such  as  rheumr.tic  fever. 

7.  Test   for  nonprotein  nitrogen 
blood,  in  all  cases  of  kidney  distui 
high  blood  pressure  and  hardening 
arteries. 

8.  Kidney-clearance  test  in  all  a 
hypertension,  arteriosclerosis,  as  well  a 
ever  signs  of  kidney  malfunction  are  p 
another  test  of  kidney  function  via  the 
Dye  is  injected  into  a  vein,  and  the  t 
quired  for  the  dye  to  go  through  the  ( 
tory  system  and  appear  in  the  urine 
precise  check  on  the  way  the  kidnt 
doing  their  work. 

9.  Complete  dental  examination,  i 
ing  X  rays  of  all  the  teeth,  if  the 
sedimentation  test  reveals  an  infectior 
system,  or  any  other  suspicious  indi 

When  it  comes  to  cancer,  no  point  i 
mered  on  more  steadily  in  medical  jc 
than  this: 

"Don't  just  watch  a  suspicious  coi 
to  see  how  it  is  going  to  develop, 
biopsy,  and  make  sure." 

To  do  a  biopsy,  the  doctor  takes  a 
tissue  from  the  affected  part  and  has 
amined  under  the  microscope  with  1 1 
most  care,  to  see  whether  or  not  cana  t 
are  present.  It  is  comparatively  simpl" 
a  biopsy  when  there  are  growths  in  the 
or  on  the  skin,  or  in  the  vaginal  trac 
(Continued  on  Page  246) 
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Melanie,  Robert  and  Merrilee  Bryan,  of  Roscoe, 
Calif.,  three  of  FORMULAC'S  Family  Album 


tifclMj? 


Yes,  three  can  easily  be  a  crowd,  when  it  comes  to 
choosing  the  right  milk  for  infants.  But  this  trio's 
doctor  prescribed  Formulag  Infant  Food,  and 
they've  thrived  on  it ! 

Doctors  write  us  that  they  feed  their  own  children 
on  Formulac,  as  well  as  children  under  their  care. 
One  doctor  says:  "I  have  used  Formulac  for  my 
own  baby — and  have  prescribed  it  for  many  of 
my  cases.  I  have  found  it  to  be  an  ideal  milk  for 
baby  formulas."  * 


What  is  Formulac?  This  milk  product — in  con- 
venient liquid  form — contains  all  the  vitamins  and 
minerals  a  growing  infant  is  known  to  need.  It  is  an  ex- 
cellent formula  basis  for  normal  or  difficult  cases. 

When  baby  is  fed  on  Formulac,  no  cod  liver  oil 
or  orange  juice  is  necessary.  The  vitamins  are  in  the 
milk  itself.  Simply  add  water  and  sugar,  as  your 
doctor  directs. 

This  easy-to-prepare  product  avoids  the  danger 
of  omitting  the  needed  vitamins,  or  giving  them  in 


improper   amounts.    At   drug  ■  and    grocery   stores 
everywhere. 

Ask  your  doctor  about  this  vitamin-and-mineral 
fortified  baby  food.  He'll  tell  you  Formulac  has 
been  clinically  tested  and  proved — and  that  it  has 
the  acceptance  of  the  Council  on  Foods  and  Nutri- 
tion of  the  American  Medical  Association. 

For  further  information  about  Formulac,  drop  a 
card  to  National  Dairy  Products  Company,  Inc., 
230  Park  Avenue,  New  York  17,  N.  Y. 


^^rmuuitf 


is  a  product  of  National  Dairy  research,  distributed  by  Kraft  Foods  Company 

*For  ethical  reasons,  we  cannot  include  this  doctor's  name  in  advertising.    His  letter  is  in  our  files.  • 
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Hey  there  Fellers!  Hi  there  Rover! 
Don't  you  know  that  Summer's  Over? 
Hustle  home,  your  GIBBS  is  there! 
All  your  new  Full  Underwear! 

Lyjbcih  Boyd  Baric 


Gibbs 


|&»    Underwear  for  Infants 
and  Children 


• 


Start  them  right  with  Gibbs  and  follow  through  the 

teen  age  years.  Every  Gibbs  Garment  is  made 

of  selected  Fine  Quality  Combed  Yarn  for 

long  wear.  Easy  to  launder  .  .  .  stays  soft 

.  .  .  holds  shape.  Exquisitely  tailored  to 

prevent  binding  or  chafing  .  .  .  allows 

plenty  of  room  for  action.  At  leading 

Department  Stores  and  Specialty  Shops. 


iBBS  UNDERWEAR  CO.  Empire  State  Bldg.,  New  York  1,  Phila.  34,  Pa. 


(Continued  from  Page  244) 
now  the  diagnostician  has  at  his  command 
delicate  and  intricate  "instruments  which 
probe  into  nearly  every  part  of  the  body, 
reveal  to  him  the  state  of  affairs  there, 
and  often  procure  material  for  biopsy  as 
well. 

Thus,  continued  hoarseness  calls  for  ex- 
amination by  the  laryngoscope,  a  tube  with 
a  light,  which  can  be  passed  into  the  larynx. 
Coughing,  and  perhaps  pain  in  the  chest, 
sometimes  betoken  lung  cancer.  In  addition 
to  X  ray,  study  by  bronchoscope  is  indicated, 
an  apparatus  that  goes  far  down  into  the 
lung.  Even  though  a  cancer  may  be  beyond 
the  reach  of  the  "eye"  of  the  bronchoscope, 
secretions  can  be  sucked  up  and  tested  for 
malignant  cells,  and  many  a  lung  cancer  has 
been  definitely  established  in  this  way. 

When  cancer  within  the  abdomen  is  sus- 
pected, complete  X-ray  studies  are  called 
for,  as  well  as  rectal  examination,  and  the  use 
of  the  proctoscope  and  perhaps  the  gastro- 
scope. 

It  cannot  be  said  too  often  that  vaginal 
bleeding  between  periods,  or  after  the  meno- 
pause, may  be  a  sign  of  cancer.  It  calls  for  an 
immediate  thorough  examination,  including 
a  biopsy. 

There  are,  of  course,  many  other  tests  for 
a  great  variety  of  conditions,  which  the  doc- 
tor may  use  because  of  certain  symptoms. 
The  foregoing  is  a  brief  outline  of  the  ones 
now  available  for  the  commoner  conditions 
that  afflict  many  of  us  as  we  grow  older. 
The  "complete  physical"  of  today  costs 
more  than  the  one  of  yesteryear,  but  it  is 
well  worth  it. 

To  go  to  one  of  the  famous  clinics  for  a 
thorough  check  taking  a  few  days  to  a  week 
would  probably  cost  between  $200  and  $300. 
From  the  family  physician,  the  routine  tests 
described,  including  blood  tests,  basal  metab- 
olism, liver-  and  kidney-function  tests  and 
necessary  X  rays,  might  run  anywhere  from 
$50  to  $100,  depending  upon  the  locality. 
(Medical  charges  are  higher  as  a  rule  in  large 
communities  than  in  small  ones,  because  the 
physician's  overhead  is  higher.)  However, 
these  figures  must  be  weighed  against  the 
expenses  of  the  illnesses,  operations  and  hos- 
pitalization that  may  be  prevented — costs 
which  often  mount  astronomically. 

There  is  a  final  step.  Ask  your  doctor  to 
give  you  the  reports  of  all  the  findings  of  the 
laboratory  and  X-ray  examinations,  after  he 
has  finished  with  them,  and  keep  them.  If 
other  studies  are  needed,  or  if  there  is  a  change 
of  physicians,  it  may  not  be  necessary  for 
you  to  take  all  of  them  over  again.  Or  com- 
parison with  present  reports  may  be  a  help 
in  diagnosis. 

How  often  should  a  health  audit  be  made? 
Every  year,  if  you  have  reached  the  middle 
and  later  ages,  when  normal  organs  often 
begin  to  show  signs  of  wear  and  tear,  or  if 
there  has  been  in  your  family  such  a  disorder 
as  cancer,  diabetes,  hypertension  or  tubercu- 
losis. 

One  prominent  gynecologist,  alert  to 
the  menace  of  cancer,  further  suggests  a 
vaginal  examination  and  vaginal  smear,  plus 
examination  of  breasts,  every  six  months 
when  women  have  passed  forty — that  period 
when  cancer  is  more  likely  to  begin. 

The  younger  woman,  no  matter  how  per- 
fect her  health  record,  should  have  a  thor- 
ough check  at  every  time  of  crisis  in  her  life: 
as  soon  as  she  becomes  pregnant,  and  after 
the  birth  of  each  child;  when  domestic  bur- 
dens seem  too  heavy  to  bear;  when  signs  of 
menopause  first  appear. 

Many  a  divorce  might  be  avoided  if  un- 
happy wives  were  to  seek  a  doctor  instead 
of  a  lawyer. 

Someday  it  may  be  considered  a  crime 
against  society  to  let  preventable  disease 
reach  a  point  where  it  disables,  and  where 
healthy  men  and  women  must  use  their  time 
and  strength  to  care  for  the  needlessly  sick. 
Today  it  is  a  crime  against  yourself  to  let 
symptoms  get  pronounced  before  seeking 
medical  aid.  The  means  are  at  hand  for  many 
of  us  to  go  actively  and  happily  through  the 
seventies,  the  eighties,  and-*- who  knows? — 
perhaps  even  through  the  nineties. 

THE  END 


TWINS  OK 

mother's  switch  to 
cushion  weave  diapers 


These  CUTE  twins  started  out 
wearing  ordinary  diapers. 
Then  their  mother,  Mrs.  Bela 
Fhagan  of  Long  Island  City, 
N.  Y.,  tried  an  experiment.  She 
began  using  CHIX  diapers  for 
just  one  baby.  "I  was  amazed," 
she  said.  "The  soft  gauze  seemed 
much  more  comfortable  for 
Cheryl's  sensitive  skin.  The 
cushion  weave  absorbed  mois- 
ture better.  And  CHIX  were  so 
much  easier  to  wash  and  dry 
than  heavy,  bulky  cloth.  Natu- 
rally I  soon  put  my  Bonnie  in 
CHIX  too.  Soft,  cushion  weave 
gauze  makes  the  best  diapers 
we've  ever  used." 

Your  baby  will  appreciate  these 
softer  diapers.  20  ^r^s^ 
by  40  inch  size  ad-Z^Guaraiteedb/^ 
i  usts  as  baby  grows.  VTd  Houseke*p»?y 
At  leading  stores. 


. . .  and  remember 

DIAPERS 
DON'T  SOIL 

when  you  use 

Chix 

COTTONED 
DIAPER    LINERS 


i 


•  DISPOSABtE 

•  FOR   USE 
INSIDE 
REGUtAR  DIAPERS 
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ARMSTRONG    ROBERTS 

Convalescence  can  be  trying — but  it  can  also  be  changed  into  a 
period  of  relaxation  and  enjoyment  by  the  resourceful  mother. 


Happy  Convalescence  for  Your  Child 

President,  Chicago  Board  of  Health 


W  isn't  so  bad  when  the  little  ones  are 
lick,"  I  have  heard  many  mothers  say, 
■'but  when  they  start  to  get  well — 
Jlvatch  out ! " 

Ull'f  us  hate  to  see  children  suffer  the 
>ai  or  discomfort  of  illness  and  are  nat- 
lray  delighted  when  the  worst  is  over  and 
:or,alescence  starts.  But  it  is  a  fact,  as  all 
)ants  know,  that  convalescent  children 
ireften  hard  to  manage.  Days — or  even 
ve<  s,  sometimes — before  it  is  safe  to  turn 
he  loose  at  full  speed  again,  they  feel  all 
ig'  and  are  impatient  to  be  up  and  back 
rt  Snool  or  at  play.  The  convalescent  child 
arot  understand  the  reason  for  restraints 
mi'sed  on  him.  To  his  way  of  thinking, 
nqier  and  doctor  are  simply  plotting  to 
hvrt  his  desires. 

Iliring  convalescence,  therefore,  bad 
lalts  often  start.  The  mother  is  fearful 
:hi  the  child  may  have  a  relapse  and  so 
;ht;ives  in  to  his  every  whim.  I  recall  that 
win  or>e  of  my  grandchildren  had  an  oper- 
itip,  his  mother  took  him  into  her  bed  if 
ie  -ied,  so  that  she  could  be  sure  he  was 
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JATEFUL  young  mothers 
from  Maine  to  California  tell 
us  that  Doctor  Bundesen's 
baby  booklets  have  been  of 
the  greatest  help  to  them  in 
caring  for  their  own  babies. 
The  first  eight  booklets  cover 
>  our  baby's  first  eight  months. 
They  sell  for  50  cents.  The 
second  series  of  booklets  cov- 
ers the  baby's  health  from 
nine  months  to  two  years — 
seven  booklets  for  50  cents. 
The  booklets  will  be  sent 
monthly;  be  sure  to  tell  us 
when  you  want  the  first  book- 
let. A  complete  book  on  the 
care  of  the  baby,  a  neces- 
sary supplement  to  the 
monthly  booklets,  Our  Ba- 
bies, No.  1345,  is  25  cents.  A 
booklet  on  breast  feeding,  A 
Doctor's  First  Duty  to  the 
Mother,  No.  1346,  sells  for 
6  cents,  \ddress  all  requests 
to  the  Reference  Library, 
Ladies"  Home  Journal,  Phil- 
adelphia 5,  Pennsylvania. 


all  right.  Thus  a  bad  habit  was  started 
right  in  my  own  home  that  later  on  was 
difficult  to  break.  Unless  parents  are  care- 
ful, there  can  easily  be  a  backsliding  into 
baby  ways. 

No  question  about  it,  convalescence  can 
be  trying.  And  yet,  I  have  seen  many  a  re- 
sourceful mother  turn  it  into  a  period  of 
relaxation  and  enjoyment,  so  that  the  child 
got  needed  rest  without  the  usual  boredom, 
impatience  and  irritations. 

Mow  can  you  make  your  child's  con- 
valescence a  positive  instead  of  a  negative 
experience  for  both  of  you? 

The  most  important  part  of  the  answer 
to  that  question,  I  believe,  lies  in  your  own 
mental  attitude.  If  you  approach  the  care 
of  your  sick  or  convalescent  child  as  a  task 
that  has  to  be  performed,  or  as  an  excuse 
for  indulgence  and  breaking  all  the  rules, 
the  chances  are  that  it  is  going  to  be  burden- 
some for  you  and  bad  for  your  child.  If, 
instead,  you  look  upon  it  as  an  opportunity 
for  growing  together — sharing  an  island  of 
intimacy  in  the  restless,  surging  sea  of  life — 
then  you  will  find  many  ways  to  make  the 
hours  pass  swiftly  and  profitably  for  you 
both. 

Let's  say  that  your  child  is  just  past  the 
critical  point  in  one  of  the  common  ill- 
nesses— a  mild  scarlet  fever,  perhaps,  or 
measles.  Ahead  of  you  is  a  period  of  en- 
forced quiet  for  the  youngster  before  nor- 
mal activity  can  be  resumed.  What  plans 
can  you  make  to  prevent  the  storms  that 
threaten? 

The  first  step  is  an  obvious  one,  yet  it  is 
frequently  overlooked.  Get  in  touch  with 
your  doctor  and  find  out  exactly  what  the 
child  should  and  should  not  be  permitted 
to  do. 

Many  times  mothers,  in  their  anxiety 
to  protect  the  child  who  has  been  ill,  im- 
pose rules  that  are  too  strict,  keeping  the 
child  quieter  than  he  needs  to  be  kept,  or 
for  longer  periods  than  are  necessary.  In 
fact,  doctors  today  lean  more  and  more  to- 
ward letting  the  child  do  as  much  as  he 
feels  like  doing,  so  long  as  he  does  not  be- 
come overtired. 

Even  with  the  most  liberal-minded  doc- 
tor, however,  there  are  going  to  be  some 
hours  in  bed.  Precisely  how  these  hours 
are  spent  will  depend  mainly  on  the  age 
and  special  interests  of  the  individual  child. 
Necessarily,  the  very  small  child  will  need 
more  of  his  mother's  time  and  attention. 


•  • 
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J\nd,  for  those  good-tasting  foods 

that  bring  forth  happy  grins  at  breakfast,  lunch 
and  supper.  Because  G  stands  for  Gerber's,  too 
—  the  foods  so  many  babies  go  for  —  right  from 
the  start. 


Sating's  really  fun 

for  small  folks  if  every  meal  has  tempting  sur- 
prises. 38  delicious  Gerber's  help  make  baby's 
menus  varied  and  vitamin -full.  Your  doctor 
knows  which  of  Gerber's  Fruits,  Vegetables, 
Meat-combinations,  Desserts,  and  Cereals  your 
baby  can  enjoy  right  now. 

Qet  more  smiles  per  spoonful  I 

Thousands  of  mothers  do  — with  Gerber's!  So 
always  look  for  the  Gerber  baby  on  a  wide 
variety  of  foods  baby  likes  and  needs.  Gerber's 
Strained  and  Junior  Foods  come  in  the  same  size 
container— for  less  leftovers.  Same  low  price,  too 


FREE  —  samples  of  3  special 
baby  cereals.  Write  to 
Gerber's,  Dept.  89-8,  Fre- 
mont,  Mich. 


erber's 

BABY    FOODS 

FREMONT   MICH.  OAKLAND.  CAL 


3  CEREALS       •       20  STRAINED  FOODS       •       15  JUNIOR  FOODS 
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Scpteua 


FOR  AUTOMATIC  DRESS 


ZIP 


ZIP 


ZIP 


Now,  your  child  can  put  on  a  Weather  Winky 
sno-suit  easier,  faster — without  your  help! 
For  Automatic  Dress*  is  a  sensational,  new 
improvement  in  sno-suit  design.  A  single 
zipper  from  hip  to  ankle,  on  each  side,  makes 
the  suit  easy  to  don — even  with  overshoes  on. 
No  buttons,  buckles  or  belts.  Styled  in 
sturdy  two-tone  poplin,  wind-resistant, 
water  repellent,  and  vat-dyed.  Jacket  has 
zip-out  lamb  lining.  For  boys  and  girls  in 
five  pretty  color  combinations.  Sizes  2-6x, 
$24.95  complete.  7-14,  $24.95,  Bonnet,  $2.50. 


For  name  of  nearest  dealer  write 

SUPAK  t  SONS  MFG.  CO.  MINNEAPOLIS  1,  MINN. 


Back  to  School  with  a 
fflWMK  Sweatshirt! 


Youngsters  will  be  proud  and  happy 
to  go  back  to  school  wearing  a 
sweatshirt  with  their  hero  Red  Ryder 
emblazoned  on  the  front.  Buy  them 
one  and  see! 

All  are  spring-needle  knit  for  qual- 
ity. In  white  or  colors.  Sizes  from 
4  to  14.  Price,  about  $1.25. 

Other  characters  in  our  assortment 
of  sweatshirts  are  Little  Beaver,  Cap- 
tain Marvel,  Gene  Autry  and  Dick 
Tracy.  Buy  them  at  department  or 
chain  stores  ...  or  write 

i.T.FLAGG  KNITTING  CO.,  INC. 

Walters  of  High-grade  Knit  Goods 

Mills:   Florence,  Alabama 
New  York  Office:   93  Worth  Street 


Line< 

Christ*?5, 


£<>tn 


Easy  Money 


Show  NEWEST  Cameo- Foil, 

Christmas     Carols,    Velvetone,    other 

smart  Assortments.    Retail  $1.00— pay 

you  big.  Name- Imprinted  Christmas 

Folders.  50  for  $1.00.  Everyday  Cards, 

Stationery.    Amazing   extra    money 

plan  for  individuals,  churches,  and  clubs. 

Samples  on  approval- for  yours,  write  to 

Colonial  Studios,  lnc„,Dept.F-17, 

642  S.  Summer  St  ,   Holyoke,  Mass. 


MARK  EVERYTHING  WITH 


12  002.  $3.50 


Gs*© 


8  D0Z.  $2.40 


WOVEN  NAME  TAPES 

Order  from  your  deafer,  or  writ* 
CASH'S,  South  Norwalk  4,  Conn. 


*«/lABl.f.?tt>Of 

For  Precious  Baby- 


ABEE-TENDA^ 

Safety  Chair  for 
Feeding  or  Play 


sh  fe 


f  falls.  Your  lively  J 
young  squirmer  is  snugly  secun 
this  sturdy  low  chair.  Cushioned  J 
swing  action  seat,  patented  safety  J 
features.  Folds  for  easy  carrying. 
Converts  to  many- use  junior 
table.  Doctor- approved. 


• 

Grand  Gift  (or 
)  New  Mothers 

Send  for  FREE  FOLDER. .. Sk  ph 

ok  lur  authorized  .i^'- 
lor    illustrated    folder    .ind    full    details 

THE    BABEE-TENDA   CORP. 

Dtpt  5J,      )50  Prospect  hi ,  Cleveland  15.  Ohioj 
©1918  RtgU.S.PilOlf. 


DISCOURAGE 
YOUR  CHILD'S 
--THUMB  SUCKING 
--NAIL  BITING 

easy  to  apply 

use  like 
nail  polish 
ask  your 
druggist 


HUM 

TftAOC  MARK 

5ofi 


For  the  school-age  youngster,  mother  can 
serve  best  as  an  "idea  factory,"  making  sug- 
gestions and  providing  materials,  but  letting 
the  child  carry  on  by  himself  a  great  part  of 
the  time. 

From  my  own  observations  of  convales- 
cent children  during  the  many  years  of  my 
experience  with  mothers  and  children,  and 
from  the  fine  way  that,  as  health  commis- 
sioner, I  have  seen  the  family  doctors  handle 
these  cases,  I  offer  these  general  suggestions 
as  helps  toward  successful  management  of 
the  child's  convalescence: 

1.  Let  all  but  the  most  important  of  your 
other  duties  go  during  this  period.  If  the  sick 
child's  comfort  and  happiness  are  your  only 
obligations,  you  aren't  as  likely  to  feel  nerv- 
ous and  harassed — feelings  which  are  quickly 
transmitted  to  and  shared  by  the  child. 

2.  At  the  same  time,  however,  wean  the 
child  from  the  constant  attendance  that  may 
have  been  necessary  when  his  illness  was 
acute.  Let  him  amuse  himself  as  much  as  he 
can,  being  ready  to  step  in  yourself  for  a  time 
when  he  becomes  bored  or  tired.  Th".s  will 
you  avoid  establishing  a  babyish  dependency 
on  you. 

3.  Plan  a  varying  program  of  diversions. 
For  the  small  child,  periods  of  reading  aloud 
or  storytelling  will  be  enjoyed  by  both  of  you. 
In  between,  the  phonograph  is  an  excellent 
substitute.  Most  of  the  old  familiar  child- 
hood stories  are  on  records  today.  Buy  or 
borrow  a  supply.  The  small  child  may  also 
have  a  variety  of  picture  books  and  dolls,  in- 


^  The  nasturtium  comes  to  us 
"  from  South  America,  chiefly  from 
Peru  and  Chile.  The  original  small 
nasturtium  was  cultivated  because 
of  the  high  value  placed  on  its  seeds, 
which  were  pickled  when  full-grown 
hut  yet  green.  Leaves  and  flowers 
also  were  used  in  making  salads, 
and  the  plant  was  commonly  grown 
in  kitchen  vegetable  gardens. 

—FLOWER  FACTS  AND  FANCIES 
(Society  of  Americon  Florists). 


eluding  paper  ones,  and  toy  animals,  which 
you  will  change  from  time  to  time  to  keep 
him  from  wearying  of  them.  If  he  can  be 
propped  up  in  bed,  a  bed  tray  or  light  board 
placed  across  his  knees  will  give  him  a  base 
for  all  kinds  of  games. 

4.  Some  children  can  amuse  themselves 
endlessly  by  listening  to  the  radio.  While  I  do 
not  share  the  views  of  those  alarmists  who 
think  that  radio  programs  are  making  all  our 
children  neurotic,  I  do  agree  that  a  daylong 
diet  of  soap  operas  and  mystery  thrillers  is 
not  wholesome  entertainment  for  the  con- 
valescent youngster.  Phonograph  records 
give  you  control  of  the  content  your  child 
hears,  and  are  much  to  be  preferred  for 
younger  children. 

5.  In  any  neighborhood,  a  practically  in- 
exhaustible supply  of  children's  games,  color- 
ing and  cutout  books,  puzzles  and  other 
forms  of  entertainment  can  be  developed  if 
mothers  will  trade  equipment.  Start  the 
practice  by  offering  your  supply  when  a 
neighbor's  child  is  sick.  By  pooling  their  re- 
sources, a  few  families  together  can  keep  their 
children  happily  occupied  most  of  the  time. 

6.  Unless  the  convalescence  isigoing  to  last 
for  months,  most  school  and  health  authori- 
ties think  it  is  a  mistake  to  give  the  child 
school  work  to  do  in  bed.  Often  the  pressing 
sense  of  school  tasks  to  be  done  will  worry  the 
child  and  retard  his  recovery.  Teachers  say 
that  work 'done  at  home  under  these  condi- 
tions is  rarely  satisfactory;  the  ground  must 
usually  be  covered  again,  anyway,  when  the 
child  gets  back  to  school. 

In  general,  all  the  activities  of  the  con- 
valescent period  should  be  aimed  at  produc- 
ing mental  and  emotional  repose  as  well  as 
physical  rest.  Whatever  contributes  to  this 
end  aids  recovery,  and  whatever  makes  for 
anxiety  or  upset  of  any  kind  delays  the  re- 
turn of  health  and  well-being.        the  end 
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TRADE   MARK 
■    REGISTERED 
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)enton      soft-' 
ndyed    hygi 
brie,     compli 
covers    child's 
feet;  han< 


fabr 


and 


Two  styles:  Two-piece, 
sizes  0  to  5;  One- 
piece,  0  to  8. 


OP 


Unbleached,  und 

cotton,  with   3# 

virgin    wool,    g! 

extra    warmth  » 

greater    protect] 

DENTON  SLEEPI 

.are  made  of  i 
materials,  \ 
»    long  wear.  May  be  wasr 
many  times  without  shril 
ing  out  of  fit.  Natural  1 
gray  fabric  does  not  readily  show  i 
Many   distinctive   features.   Extra-I 
drop    seat,    and    extra-heavy    roil 
feet.   Full-cut   for   maximum  comfo 
Worn  by  millions  of  children... higl  | 
endorsed  by  mothers  for  3  generatioi 

Ask  for  DENTON  SLEEPERS.  At  leadi. 

stores  and  baby  shops.    (NO  MAIL  ORDE , 
ACCEPTED  BY  THE  MILLS.] 
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Dennison,  Dept.  J-l ,  Framingham,  Mass.  • 

FREE  Please  send  me  a  whole  day's  j 
supply  of  Dennison  Diaper  Liners. 

Name ■ 


.State. 


of  *°° 
A     t«0°BU 


MOM  !  Don't  be  a  Diaper  Drudge! 

son  Diaper  Liners  reduce  unpleasant- 
n  changing  and  washing  my  diapers.  Just 

Liner  inside  diaper  next  to  my  skin. 

soiled,  flush  away.  No  hard  scrubbing, 
ary.  Helps  prevent  diaper  rash.  Costs 
a  few  cents  a  day.  deluxe:  180  for  $1; 
LE   TIME    <k   DOWNEESOFT:  180  for  69*. 

IAPER    LINERS 

lerever  Baby  Goods  Are  Sold 


ilOCHET  4  SETS 
I  NEW. ..CLEVER 

OTHOLDERS 


3NLY 


oo 


olorfiil  and  clever  designs,  Water  melon,  Bud  *nd  Sis, 

I  Butterfly  Potholders  for  you  to  quickly  crochet!  New, 

i  that  make  unusual,  handy  gifts  always  welcome  in  any 

pr  just  $1 .00  post  paid,  you'll  receive  sufficient  Crochet 

npletc  all  4  sets  (8  potholders)  and  Instructions  for 

i  satisfaction  or  your  money  back.  Order  by  number! 


>ERICK  HERRSCHNER  CO. 

:WABASH  AVE.,  CHICAGO  3,  ILL. 


TED_FOR    SOFTNESS 


0  cents 


B*r 


°*e. 
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Si 


brings     Y»° 
I _..HoW  f  Ba.he  and 

Bankets 

WASH   CLOTHS 

Stores 

rUnl,G.MSc.sore 

„ractively      P""" 
aged.  They  ma 
ideal  present^ 


ke 


PUTNAM  KNITTING  CO. 
Dept.  L        Cohoes,  N.  Y. 


EXTRA  CASH!        EXTRA  CASH! 


MONEY    FOR    YOU 


Sell  Arlene's  beautiful 
new  California  Christmas  and  Ev- 
eryday greeting  cards.  Name  imprinted.  Lots  of 
profit.  Write  for  free,  full-color  folder  and  sample. 
Don't  delay.  Send  no  money.  Exclusive  for  Arlene. 

ARLENE  GREETINGS 

nD       Allendale  12, 
Ul*  New  jersey 


4618-CC  Pacific  Blvd. 
Los  Angeles.  Calif. 


9.V10 

DOCS        | 
LIKE   IT! 


CANNED  pup- 
DOG  CHtf 
FOOD 

Vitamin  Rich! 
At  your  Grocer 


MADY  FOODS  CO  CHICAGO  at. 


PASSPORT 
TO  POPULARITY 

(Continued  from  Page  216) 

10.  You've  cemented  friendly  relations  with 
Academic  Annie;  objective:  a  date  with  her 
football-hero-plus  brother.  Now  that  you've 
been  out  with  him  twice,  will  you 

A.  Plan  a  foursome  with  her  brother,  to  show 
Annie  school  means  beaus  as  well  as  books? 

B.  Drop  Annie — she's  not  your  type? 

11.  The  dorm  dance,  staged  by  Dotty,  seems 
to  have  sagged  in  the  middle.  Do  you 

A.  Sit  back  writing  yourself  mental  notes 
about  Dotty' s  mistakes? 

B.  Pitch  in  with  a  transfusion  of  suggestions 
to  bring  the  party  back  to  life? 

12.  When  it  comes  to  extracurricular  activi- 
ties, do  you 

A.  Generate  enthusiasm  for  new  people,  new 
ideas  and  new  projects? 

B.  Stick  to  Coke  drinking  as  your  only  after- 
school  activity? 

13.  Before  an  exam,  do  you 

A.  Keep  your  date  with  Jim,  with  only  a  slight 
shudder  at  the  thought  of  cramming  into  the 
wee  hours  on  your  roommate's  lecture  notes 
and  a  copy  of  last  year's  exam? 

B.  Settle  down  at  the  library  with  your  own 
text  and  your  own  notes? 

14.  Betty's  beau  seems  to  be  the  man-of-a- 
lifetime  to  both  Betty  and  you.  Do  you 

A.  Renounce  him  (maybe  a  little  sadly)  and 
check  the  unclaimed  dream-man  department? 

B.  Say  "  All's  fair!"  and  go  after  him? 

15.  Not  every  college  girl  wants  to  be  a  "big 
wheel"  in  campus  activities,  but 

A.  Are  you  a  campus  isolationist,  surrounded 
rather  sparsely  by  " best  friends" ? 

B.  Do  many  people  know  your  name? 

18.  You're  strong  on  conversation,  but  weak 
on  dance-floor  technique.  Do  you 

A.  Hie  yourself  to  the  campus  dancing  class 
and  encourage  your  favorite  physicist  to 
come  along? 

B.  Tell  yourself  you  prefer  a  "brain"  to  a 
party  boy  and  stick  to  boys  who  like  noth- 
ing better  than  to  talk  about  nuclear  fission? 

17.  Every  fall  you  meet  so  many  new  people, 
it's  hard  to  keep  track  of  old  friends.  Do 
you 

A.  Maintain  a  blase  "I  can't  be  bothered" 
attitude? 

B.  Make  a  point  of  remembering  names  and 
faces  (that  match),  so  that  your  "hello" 
carries  a  special  brand  of  friendliness? 

18.  The  competitive  spirit  of  college  life  may 
make  you  want  to  keep  the  boys  you  know 
on  your  own  tight  list.  Are  you 

A.  Generous  about  finding  dates  for  other  girls? 

B.  Sure  everybody  knows  that  the  boys  you 
date  are  a  strictly-hands-off  commodity? 

19.  In  college,  when  your  time  isn't  already 
spoken  for,  a  blind  date  is  a  good  way  of  get- 
ting acquainted.  If  you  found  out  in  advance 
that  the  boy  was  a  drip,  would  you 

A.  Call  it  off? 

B.  Stick  to  your  bargain,  but  remember  the 
line  between  a  martyr  and  a  good  sport? 

20.  You're  a  real  whiz  when  it  comes  to  knit- 
ting Argyle  socks.  If  a  girl  down  the  hall  had 
a  birthday  dead  line  to  meet  and  still  one 
sock  to  go,  would  you 

A.  Lend  her  an  expert  hand? 

B.  Glue  your  nose  to  a  book,  and  tell  her  you're 
way  behind  in  your  studying? 

SCOREBOAKU 

Even-numbered  questions  rate  "A"  an- 
swers; odd  numbers,  "B."  Give  yourself  5 
points  for  every  right  answer. 

If  your  score  tots  up  to  between  90  and 
100,  you  not  only  have  your  passport  to  pop- 
ularity in  your  pocket — you're  on  board  for 
your  destination,  whether  it's  interfraternity 
queen  or  captain  of  the  hockey  team ! 

If  your  score  is  under  90,  your  friends  like 
you  (as  you  have  probably  guessed),  but 
you'll  find  new  24K  popularity  once  you've 
turned  your  personality  quirks  to  assets!  If 
you  have  answered  less  than  half  correctly, 
don't  give  up  the  ship.  You  can  be  on  it,  pass- 
port in  hand,  by  working  out  a  personality 
do-over  plan.  If  you  start  now,  you  can  name 
your  own  prize:  the  right  guy  saying,  "What 
are  you  doing  New  Year's?"         the  end 


RELIEVE  PAIN  INSTANTLY 
COMBAT  INFECTION  IZ  SCRATCHES 

WITH  SOOTHING  CAMPHO-PHENIQUE 


Use  this  modern,  stainless  antiseptic  for  relief  of 
all  minor  Cuts,  Burns,  Scratches,  Skin  Abrasions 

Avoid  nasty  infections  from  little  skin  injuries. 
Quick!  apply  soothing  Campho-Phenique.  It  stops 
pain — instantly.  Kills  many  germs  on  contact.  Aids 
healing  by  combating  infection.  Use  Campho- 
Phenique  also  to  relieve  cold  sores,  fever  blisters, 
itchy  insect  bites.  Many  doctors,  dentists  and 
nurses  prefer  this  famous  liquid  antiseptic.  So  do 
children.  It  does  not  smart  or  sting  .  .  .  and  it's 
stainless!  Recommended  over  50  years.  Get  it  now. 


CAMPHO-PHENIQUE 

(pronounced  Cam-fo-fi-neek) 
THE  ANTISEPTIC  THAT  RELIEVES    PAIN   INSTANTLY 


WAT1AND  BROTHERS. 


*>\   *  GIANT  SIZE  QUALITY  PRINTS 


I  8  EXPOSURES     40* 

f  12  EXPOSURES      55* 


Dept.A    BLUE  ISLAND,  ILL. 


Amazing  Beauty  Pack 
Cleans  Pore  Openings 


Works  Wonders  in  a 
Matter  of  Minutes. 


Ladies,  give  your  face  a 
new  amazing  beauty  treat- 
ment with  Hopper  Clay 
Pack.  Actually  see  the  dif- 
ference, feel  the  difference 
after  the  very  first  applica- 
tion. Hopper  Clay  Pack 
helps  loosen  blackheads 
I  which  can  then  be  easily  re- 
moved. .  .cleans  pore  openings  in  your  skin  too. . . 
seems  to  give  you  a  new,  bright,  zestful  look.  Get 
Hopper  Clay  Pack.  See  and  feel  the  difference  in 
a  lovelier,  softer  skin  that  can  be  yours  after  the 
very  first  treatment.  At  all  cosmetic  counters. 


MATERNITY 

STYLE  BOOK 

FREE 


ellaire's  smart  styl- 
ing hides  wonderful, 
walkable  comfort. 
In  a  selection  of  flat- 
tering, lightweight, 
Fall  styles  ...  all 
priced  to  fit  your 
budget. 


LANE  BRYANT 
Maternity  clothes  help  to 
conceal  your  condition  and 
keep  you  smart  throughout 
your  pregnancy.  Adjust  easily 
to  your  changing  figure. 

Sizes  from  32  to  46  bust;  also 
misses'  sizes  from  12  to  20  and 
Junior  sizes  from  11  to  19. 

Latest  styles  in  Dresses  and 
Corsets.  Also  apparel  for  baby. 
Send  the  coupon  today  for 
your  FREE  Style  Book. 


JancDryant 


$7.95  to  $9.95 

(slightly  higher 
west  of  Denver) 


HOLMES  STICKNEY,  Inc.,  Portland,  Maine 
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Scpt« 


Darling,wedliketo 

put  our  charms  around  you 


You'll  haye  a  lovely  feeling  about  your  Warner's  bra— for  the 
lovely  feeling  it  has  about  you. 

•  At  last,  with  Warner's  magical  3-Way-Sizes  you  can  choose 
the  bra  made  "especially  for  you"  3  ways  .  .  .  your  very  own 
cup  size  .  .  .  your  choice  oj  band  and  the  uplift  you  want. 

•  And  while  you're  being  "pick-ticular,"  you'll  honestly  go 
swoony  over  the  skillions  of  styles.  Everything  from  soft-sturdy 
broadcloths  to  light-lovely  nylons  in  the  most  luscious  colors 
this  side  of  the  sun. 


Ever  have  a  skimpy  "I!"  flatten  you  back  into  the  "binder  look"  of  the 
flapper  20V.-'  Or  may  be  you're  an  in-betweenie  and  the  "C"  that  comes 
closest  is  wrinkled  and  un-mooth.  In  \\  arner's*  ABC*  sizing  you  choose 
from  not  3  but  6  cup  sizes— one  just  right  for  you.  Even  with  a  daily 
"bra-th"  the  cup>  dry  into  the  same  smooth-fitting  loveliness. 


MOure/iMce  o^/wnd 


No  wonder  women  call  Warner's  the  "band-leader."  Bras  with  no  bands 
or  narrow  bands,  deep  band-  or  Warner's  exclusive  elastic  bands  that 
make  your  bra  -ta\  put  a-  they  bug  your  diaphragm.  '"Yours"  will  fit 
smoothly,  comfortably  all  'round— with  none  of  the  binding  or  under- 
the-arm  spread  you  iind  in  standard  sizing. 


j/ie/t/iflfe  urn  mint 


Some  women  need  a  real  lift— others  very  little.  Only  from  Warner's 
many  beautiful  bras  do  you  have  such  a  wide  choice  of  fabrics  and 
design-.  From  styles  that  lift-a-little  to  those  that  lift-a-lot,  you'll  find  a 
Warner'-  bra  that  cups  your  curves  to  perfection.  At  finer  stores. 


11/iriATFTi'ci  &(>d/h  ■9f'or.)e/'eftei 

WAKIN  L  n  a  muoie  mw&>  -Mm 


WORLD    FAMOl  S    FOR    LE    CANT5 
*R.-u.  I  .  S.  pat  Off. 


STA-LT-TOr* 


ABC   ALPHABET    •    REDFERN* 
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I0W  ROMMTIC  M  YOU? 


S^  TfCanyct&Ute  SWt^e 


I j  you  ever  seriously  consider  throw- 
Ig  a  few  things  into  your  suitcase 
id  heading  for  Malaya  or  Cairo  or 
iru  to  become  personally  acquainted 
thdventure  and  romance?  Or  do  you 
le,  "That's  all  very  well,  but  think 
threat  and  the  dirt  and  all  the  natives 


irk  around  corners  just  waiting  to 
irists  the  local  version  of  the  Brook- 

iHcrp"? 


D  s  your  heart  surge  ahead  and  govern 
ur  deas  and  actions,  or  does  it  always 


trudge  in  the  shadow  of  your  mind?  Or 
do  your  mind  and  heart  co-operate  to  give 
you  a  well-balanced,  clear-eyed  view  of  a 
life  you  thoroughly  enjoy? 

Romanticist  or  realist,  you're  safer  and 
happier  if  you  choose  a  companion  who 
shares  your  own  ideas — for  opposites  may 
attract,  but  they  are  bound  to  conflict. 

So  check  the  following  statements — T 
for  True  and  F  for  False — and  see  how 
romantic  you  really  are  and  what  you 
can  do  about  it. 


I  1.  Falling  in  love  is  the  signal  for  you  to  drift  into  a 
cries  of  daydreams — even  though  most  of  them  don't 
•me  true 

2.  People  in  love  interest  and  excite  you — you  sort  of 
pt  into  the  spirit  of  the  thing 

3.  Your  theory  is  that  love  isn't  haphazard.  Fate  has 
larked  one  particular  person  for  each  man  and  woman 
i    the  world 

4.  Real  love  is  lightning-quick  and  as  easy  to  recognize. 

5.  As  far  as  you're  concerned,  the  person  you  love  is 
ractically  perfect;  you're  apt  to  dust  off  a  pedestal  and 
lace  him  on   it 

6  It's  a  mistake,  in  your  opinion,  to  look  at  love 
irough  a  microscope;  analyze  too  closely  and  you  brush 
rvay  the  magic 

7.  You  think  that  books  which  lack  a  love  story  might 
jst  as  well  not  have  been  written 

8.  During  a  movie  love  scene,  you  associate  yourself 
.rongly  with  the  people  on  the  screen 

9.  Love  can  blaze  as  suddenly  as  a  comet  streaking 
isross  the  sky,  and  just  as  quickly  fade  away 

10.  You  want  romantic  courting  to  continue  all 
irough   your  marriage 

11.  Love  sets  up  blinders  that  block  out  any  faults  your 
rveetheart   may  harbor 

12.  \ou  frequently  wonder  whether  you've  chosen  the 
fght  person 

13.  Every  once  in  a  while  you  come  down  to  earth  with 
thud — love  isn't  as  glamorous  as  you  believed 

14.  Some  special  screen  star  often  invades  your  day- 
reams 

15.  You  like  to  match  up  the  unmarried  men  and 
omen  that  you  know — and  you're  as  happy  as  they  are 
hen  it  sticks 

16.  Y  ou  believe  that  a  woman  should  make  the  man  she 
»ves  feel  rock-sturdy  by  pointing  up  her  own  femininity. 

17.  After  a  date,  you  invariably  spend  several  hours 
reaming  about  your  moments  together 

18.  You  would  trade  in  a  theater  ticket  for  an  invitation 
t>  a  wedding  any  day '. 

19.  Sometimes  you  catch  yourself  daydreaming  about 
omeone  other  than  the  person  you're  supposed  to  love.     . 

20.  Just  the  idea  of  love  has  appealed  to  you  for  a  long 
ime,  and  you're  looking  forward  to  the  day  when  it  en- 
elops  you  completely 


TRUE      FALSE 


Cant  the  number  of  7"s  you  have  and 
'dour  classification: 

'  J  or  fewer  T'#f 

^  iat  you  need  is  a  good  brush-up 
u  e  in  romance.  If  you  can  be  lured  to 
ti  us,  you  never  seem  to  hear  the  calliope 
e  the  clowns  and  spangled  perform- 
3-  all  you  can  see  is  the  dust  and  the 
K.  You've  raised  an  invulnerable  de- 
I  against  love— but  all  you  have  to 
pp  it  is  a  bleak  wall  of  cynicism.  It's 
ot  to  let  dreams  obscure  clear  vision, 
lilt's  even  wiser  to  relax  every  once  in 
le.  You're  missing  a  lot ! 

to  I©  T's: 

j  -i 

e  scales  balance  pretty  evenly  for 
-with  perhaps  a  slight  tilt  in  favor 
e  mind.  You  know  that  emotion  must 
jrbed  and  guided,  and  though  you 
*:  object  to  an  occasional  flight  into 
*  J,  you  bring  to  an  abrupt  halt  dreams 


that  overstep  common  sense.  Romance  is 
an  escape,  but  don't  be  afraid  it'll  get  out 
of  hand — just  enjoy  it. 

If  II  to  14  T's: 

You're  the  lucky  one  who  believes 
in  romance  wholeheartedly,  and  who  can 
express  your  emotions  without  fear  and 
unrepressed  by  a  heavy  fog  of  dreams. 
Love  is  as  real  as  a  rock  to  you,  but  not  as 
immovable.  It  must  always  be  reinforced 
with  stern-enough  stuff  to  keep  it  from 
flying  off  like  an  escaped  balloon. 

If  MS  or  more  T's: 

You  sail  in  happy  oblivion  to  about  six 
yards  below  the  highest  cloud.  Completely 
subjective,  you  rise  to  heights  of  hilarity 
only  to  wind  up  face  to  face  with  despair, 
and  you  pay  for  hair-trigger  emotions  with 
bullet-deep  wounds.  Your  ivory  tower  has 
shaky  foundations— better  reinforce  it  with 
a  little  hard  reality.  the  end 


all  skin  types 
all  skin  tones 
look  lovelier 
in  any  climate 
in  any  weather 
with 


NEW  TYPE.QUICK  MAKE-UP  BASE 

iusUuXfu    .. ,  .,„ th . 

I  applied  with  the  finger- 
tips., .anywhere... any  time. .  .in  any  climate 
.  ..any  weather. 


ki 


i 


I  sm 


smoothed  on  any  skin. ..easy  to 
retouch  or  refresh... easy  to  carry.  No  dryness, 
no  shine,  no  streaks. 


Co^Su/vXti 


iJ  at  your  service,  right 
in  your  purse. ..to  keep  you  looking  fresh  and 
glowing. 


Light 
Medium 
Dark 
'Vibrant' 


streamlined  Purse  Compact  $1.50  (plus  tax) 
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You  are  his  world — your  loving  care  means  so  much  to  his  daily  a  M 


4f4  MUMAdhu  in 


it  GOA£s 


i 


* 


You  pat  him  gently  dry  with  his  own  special  soft 
towel.  You  wouldn't  dream  of  using  a  grownup's  "rough" 
bath  towel  on  that  tender  skin.  His  baby  skin  really  is 
much  thinner  and  more  sensitive  than  yours.  Recent 
studies  show  it  would  chafe  more  easily,  "rub  off" 
sooner.  How  trustingly  your  baby  looks  to  you  to  give 
his  tender  skin  your  gentlest  care. 


It's  a  labor  of  love  to  see  that  he  is  kept  comfortably 
dry,  that  his  diapers  are  rinsed  of  every  last  speck  of 
irritating  soap.  Be  careful  too,  to  choose  only  a  soft,  fine 
bathroom  tissue.  Look  for  3  important  "tender  skin" 
qualities.  Feather  softness  that  never  chafes.  Instant 
absorbency  for  cleanest  cleansing.  Just  enough  strength 
to  prevent  shredding. 


More  mothers  every  day  are  finding  this  ideal 
bi nation  of  "tender  skin"  qualities  in  ScotTissue 
can  trust  ScotTissue  in  caring  for  your  baby's  t 
skin.  Up  to  6  months,  try  cushioning  his  diapers  v 
or  more  sheets  of  fluffed-up  ScotTissue.  Just  flush 
the  soiled  tissue.  It's  pleasanter  for  baby— easier  fo 


Trade  Mark  "ScotTissue"  Reg.  U.  S  . 


S^-o^n 


UAULZ,    14- 


MjoL  lA/JJ^A^ 
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HOT  SCHOOL  LUNCHES  .  .  .  IDAHO  PROVIDES 

(Continued  from  Page  23) 


i  blause  he'd  always  have  the  vacuum  bottle 
.  bUen  in  a  couple  of  days.  He'd  come  home 
fejn  school  ravenous  and  make  a  beeline 
fdthe  cooky  box  and  then  have  no  appetite 
ia  supper.  Last  winter,  when  he  got  his 
lil:h  at  school,  he  put  on  ten  pounds  and 
oj/  once  had  a  touch  of  sore  throat." 

ruitland,  Idaho  (population  782),  lies  in 
tl  rich  farming  belt  irrigated  by  the  Payette 
$  -er.  It  is  a  wealthy  community  by  West- 
■ja  standards;  a  family  can  live  comfortably 

0  a  few  acres  of  prune  or  apple  orchards 
w  ire  land  now  sells  for  $1000  an  acre. 

1  ust  a  few  miles  from  the  comfortable  citi- 
as  of  Fruitland  with  their  electrically 
li  ited  homes,  new  cars,  and  the  latest  and 
irst  scientific  farm  equipment — including 
S]  inkier  systems  big  enough  to  irrigate  acres 
o  Dotatoes  and  beets  and  beans — just  a  few 
nes  out  into  the  desert  live  the  home- 
s&ders  who  lead  lives  of  toil  as  perilous  as 
tl  first  pioneers. 

:?here  are  4 1  new  homesteads  in  the  Govern- 
rrht-owned  Black  Canyon  Dam  district. 
bMst  of  the  homesteaders  were  formerly 
jtJants,  or  on  relief.  They  moved  "in  from 
*Qo,  Nebraska,  Oregon,  nailed  up  shacks  of 
ta  paper  and  old  boards,  then  started  the 
lb  kbreaking  job  of  plowing  and  clearing 
;tl  sagebrush  on  the  barren  dunes,  making 
itlm  bloom  with  wheat  and  corn.  They  pay 
:nhipg  for  this  public  land;  in  three  years 
I  it  >  theirs.  The  first  generation  usually  work 
tlmselves  to  death,  according  to  the  local 
d  tor,  pouring  their  sweat  into  the  hot, 
p  ched  sand.  With  enough  courage  and 
hk  and  energy,  the  farms  will  provide  a  de- 
c  t  livelihood  by  the  time  the  sons  now 
tidling  in  the  fields  are  grown  men. 

The  Orchutts  moved  their  tar-papered 
sick  from  Oregon  five  years -ago,  plunked 
i  ilflown  on  a  sand  dune  in  the  middle  of  a 
hpdred  acres  of  sagebrush.  Their  house  and 
cjthes  bespeak  their  struggle  for  a  liveli- 
hbd;  but  Mrs.  Orchutt  points  proudly  to 
t":  poppies  and  willows  and  irises  bordering 
wat  will  someday  be  a  lawn,  a  site  where 
t  ir  new  house  will  arise.  Her  children  will 
gto  college,  and  no  one  looking  at  the  clear, 
dermined  eyes  in  her  sunburned  and 
fathered  face  can  doubt  that  they  will. 
The  Frys,  a  Mormon  family  also  living  in 
newly  opened  Black  Canyon  Dam  dis- 
t:t,  moved  onto  their  land  in  1942  with  $27 
i  cash  and  $34  worth  of  food  stamps.  Now 
t±y  have  30  head  of  cows.  Their,8  children, 
luding  a  baby  of  15  months,  overflow  a 


trailer  and  tiny  wooden  shack.  "One  of  the 
boys,  I'm  not  ashamed  to  admit  it,"  says 
Mrs.  Fry,  an  energetic,  black-haired  woman 
with  a  look  of  eagles,  "sleeps  down  in  the 
hoghouse.  'Course  there're  no  pigs  down  there 
now  and  we  scrubbed  it  up  good."     ■ 

Mrs.  Fry  has  6  children  in  the  Fruitland 
school,  including  18-year-old  twins,  outstand- 
ing in  scholarship  and  4-H  work,  who  will  go 
to  college  if  the  Frys  can  possibly  swing  it. 

It  was  Mrs.  Fry,  in  fact,  who  spark-plugged 
the  idea  of  a  hot  school  lunch  at  Fruitland. 
This  consolidated  school  draws  its  enroll- 
ment of  672  pupils  from  as  far  away  as  17 
miles.  Those  on  the  outer  radius,  such  as  the 
homesteaders,  walk  a  half  mile  or  so  to  catch 
the  school  bus  at  7:30  a.m.,  are  seldom  home 
before  five. 

Mrs.  Fry  stood  up  at  a  P.T.A.  meeting  to 
protest  the  apathy  of  the  townsfolk  toward  a 
school  lunchroom.  "My  kids  rushing  to  get 
that  bus  in  the  morning  don't  eat  half  their 
breakfast,"  she  said.  "And  I  have  to  get  up 
an  hour  earlier  to  fix  their  lunches.  Just  for 
sandwiches  I  use  a  loaf  and  a  half  a  day.  If 
you  count  in  the  cost  of  the  fillings,  it  would 
be  cheaper  if  they  ate  in  school  and  they'd 
be  getting  good  hot  food  too." 

An  excited  stir  went  through  the  room  as 
other  mothers  leaned  forward  eagerly,  anx- 
ious to  hear  more.  Then  a  member  of  the 
school  board  spoke.  "You  folks  out  there 
on  unimproved  land  don't  pay  any  taxes; 
what  right  have  you  to  tell  us  how  to  spend 
school  money?  People  should  take  care  of 
their  own  children." 

Looking  back  on  it,  the  parents  of  Fruit- 
land now  agree  that  the  sense  of  indignation 
they  felt  as  Mrs.  Fry  fumbled  for  her  seat  was 
all  they  needed  to  push  the  lunch  program 
through.  After  some  lively  argument,  a  com- 
mittee was  set  up  to  investigate  the  possibil- 
ities. The  position  of  the  school  board  re- 
mained adamant :  afraid  that  it  would  cause 
more  work  for  the  teachers  or  dip  into  school 
funds,  they  said  they  would  provide  noth- 
ing— not  electricity  for  a  lunchroom,  or 
janitor  service;  they  refused  to  put  an  in- 
surance rider  on  their  policy  for  a  cafeteria; 
for  a  while  they  even  refused  to  provide 
water  and  told  the  parents  to  dig  their  own 
well.  The  P.T.A. ,  which  had  been  on  the 
point  of  disbanding  through  general  apathy, 
suddenly  boiled  to  a  white  heat. 

Since  the  school  had  divorced  itself  from 
the  whole  project,  it  was  necessary  for  the 
(Continued  on  Page  255) 


PHOTO  BY  HAROLD  RHODENBAUGH  —  FPG 


Rosier  cheeks,  brighter  eyes,  fetter  colds,  alert  minds  are  credited 
to  the  nourishing  hot  lunch  that  Fruitland,  Idaho,  grade- and  high- 
school  children  eat  daily.  The  year -and -a -half -old  program  has 
been  in  the  black  from  the  start.  Daily  cost  to  each  child  is  22  cents. 
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little  meat  means  a  lot  to  baby ! 


^ 


Swift's  Diced  Meats 
for  Juniors 

(  hopped — tender 
and  juicy.  (Conli- 

dentially,  the  whole 
family  will  go  for 
these  meats!) 


All  nutritional  statements  made  in  this 
advertisement  are  accepted  by  the  Council 
on  Foods  and  Xutrition  of  the  American 
Medical  Association. 


Jjt 


Oody-building  meat  gives  baby  so  much  to  grow  on — 
complete,  high-quality  proteins  (and  baby  needs  3  to  4 
times  more  proteins,  proportionately,  than  a  grownup) ! 
Meat  supplies  B  vitamins  and  blood-building  iron,  too! 
And  babies  simply  can't  resist  meat  the  way  Swift  prepares 
it — all  soft,  smooth  and  temptingly  seasoned  with  just  a 
touch  of  salt!  It's  easy  to  give  your  baby  the  wonderful 
benefits  of  meat  earlier  in  life — with  Swift's  Strained  Meats ! 

Six  tempting  kinds  provide  a  variety  that  authorities  say  helps 
build  sound  eating  habits.  Swift's  Strained  Meats  are  all 
meat — not  mixtures— so  baby  gets  to  know  the  individual, 
distinctive  flavors  of  beef,  lamb,  pork,  veal,  liver  and  heart. 
These  six  Swift's  Strained  Meats  acquaint  your  baby  early 
in  life  with  nourishing  meats  he  will  be  eating  all  his  life. 

*ASK  YOUR  DOCTOR — when  and  how  much  Swift's  Strained 
Meats  to  give  your  baby.  You'll  be  surprised  how  much 
meat  a  fast-growing  baby  can  eat ! 


Mother— 


read   the    actual    results   of   feeding 
tests  with  Swift's  Strained  Meats 

Actual  test  feedings  show  babies  thrive 
on  Swift's  Strained  Meats!  Feeding 
tests  have  established  that  meat-fed 
babies  are  in  better  physical  condition 
than  babies  who  received  no  meat. 
The  blood-building  iron  of  meat  helps 
prevent  anemia  which  commonly  oc- 
curs in  infancy. 


SWIFT . .foremost  name  in  meats . . .first  with  100%  Meats  for  Babies 
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(Continued  from  Page  253) 
I  rents  to  raise  a  good  bit  of  money  for  all 
E  necessary  equipment— stoves,  sinks, 
i  rigerator,  and  so  on.  Their  original  esti- 
ute  was  $1500.  Since  the  start  of  theproj- 
E  in  October,  1946,  over  $2100  has  been 
I  sed,  $700  by  direct  donation.  The  P.T.A. 
;ive  a  Community  Talent  Night,  a  card 
firty,  and  a  White  Elephant  Sale  which 
bught  some  fantastic  proceeds.  A  cake  was 
jctioned  for  $10,  a  loaf  of  home-baked 
bad  for  $2.50.  One  forgetful  lady,  in  her 
tjerness,  bought  her  own  white  elephant. 

By  December,  1946,  there  was  enough 
fmey  on  hand  to  start  operations.  Mrs. 
bbert  Groves,  a  home-economics  major  at 
c  lege,  who  had  been  in  the  habit  of  driving 
1  -  young  son  five  miles  back  and  forth  from 
hme  so  he  could  get  a  hot  lunch  at  noon, 
1  jded  the  enterprise.  On  the  first  Tuesday 
i  December,  1946,  she  found  that  if  they 
\  nted  Federal  assistance  their  applications 
r  ist  be  filed  at  the  state  capitol  in  two  days. 
I  hurried  trip  to  the  State  Department  of 
I  ucation  in  Boise,  which  supervises  the  hot 
siool  lunch  in  Idaho,  revealed  that  the  U.  S. 
(vernment  would  give  them  $663  toward 
to  stoves  and  a  sink,  and  would  also  pay 
iue  cents  a  day  for  every  meal  served.  How- 
e:r,  no  assistance  would  be  available  for 
117  unless  the  first  meal  was  served  by 
Ibruary  first,  only  a  few  weeks  away! 

They  had  planned  to  convert  two  unused 
nms  in  the  basement  of  the  old  red  brick 
gide  school  which  were  piled  high  with  dis- 
c/ded  junk,  the  plastered  walls  cracked 
fm  leaking  pipes  and  black  with  soot,  most 
c;he  windows  broken.  At  this  point  discour- 
ang  rumors  circulated  about  town:  "A 
fiihy  basement  like  that  is  no  place  to  serve 
fid  to  children."  .  .  .  "There  isn't  enough 
vter."  ..."  It  isn't  big  enough,"  and  so  on. 

Jncertain  and  dismayed,  the  local  com- 
r  ttee  asked  a  state  sanitation  expert  to  look 
t  ■  place  over.  Appalled  at  first  by  what  she 
s|v,  she  was  soon  sketching  and  planning, 
pmounced  the  plan  feasible.  "I  never 
t'mght  they'd  be  able  to  make  the  dead  line," 


she  said  later,  "but  they  were  so  hopeful  and 
enthusiastic  that  I  pretended  to  feel  that 
way  too." 

From  then  on,  all  Fruitland  was  fused 
into  a  frenzy  of  effort.  Housewives  rolled  up 
their  sleeves,  donned  slacks  and  bandannas, 
inched  their  way  into  the  cluttered  rooms. 
Methodists  and  Brethren  who  had  never 
before  spoken,  so  fierce  was  the  feeling  be- 
tween these  two  leading  sects,  introduced 
themselves  on  their  knees  with  pails  and 
scrub  brushes. 

A  skilled  carpenter  volunteered  to  super- 
vise the  renovating.  Before  he  was  finished, 
he  had  given  three  full  weeks  to  the  project. 
Instead  of  mending  their  own  fences  at  home, 
farmers  spent  the  cold  winter  days  ripping 
out  some  old  shower  stalls,  uniting  the  two 
rooms  by  cutting  arches  in  the  connecting 
wall,  patching  plaster  and  replacing  windows. 
Eighteen  picnic-style  tables  were  built  with 
benches  attached,  big  enough  to  seat  200- 
250  children  at  a  shift.  Table  tops  of  fiber- 
board  were  thoroughly  varnished  and  an 
eighteen-foot  serving  counter  built  on  one 
side  of  the  kitchen,  with  a  twenty-foot  cup- 
board and  work  cabinets  across  the  end. 

A  calcimining  and  painting  crew  of  mothers 
made  an  unbelievable  transformation  of  the 
grimy  walls  with  one  coat  of  cold-water 
paint.  Two  coats  of  flat  and  one  coat  of  white 
enamel  made  the  woodwork  glisten.  With  an 
orange  enamel  accent  around  the  wooden 
edges  of  the  brown  fiberboard  table  tops  and 
yellow  plastic  curtains  at  the  windows,  the 
place  became  cheerful  and  inviting. 

Gradually  the  project  neared  completion. 
Plumbers  dodged  painters  while  installing 
the  lavatory,  water  pipes  and  a  three-com- 
partment stainless-steel  sink.  Drainage 
ditches  were  ready  for  pipe  installation  after 
persistent  workers  hacked  through  frozen 
ground.  All  labor  was  donated.  About  150 
individuals  gave  a  total  of  more  than  1600 
man-hours  of  labor. 

Activity  and  anxiety  increased  as  the 
opening  day  approached  and  equipment  was 
(Continued  on  Page  257) 


THIS  is  A 

TooTh  BRUSH 
CHEATER 


THIS  IS   A 


Y00 


THIS  IS  A 
WATCH  &|RP 
WATCHIN6-   A 

Toothbrush 
CHEATER 


By  Mn tiro  Leaf 

loothbrush  Cheaters  don't  fool  anybody  but  them- 
selves. They  cheat  when  they  go  to  bed  at  night  by  not 
brushing  their  teeth,  and  in  the  morning  they  do  the 
same.  Thev  sav  thev  have  cleaned  their  teeth  when 
they  haven't  at  all,  or  if  they  did,  they  just  barely 
touched  them  with  a  wet  brush.  This  Toothbrush 
Cheater  is  on  its  way  to  bed  without  cleaning  its 
tooth — yes — one  tooth.  That  is  all  it  has  left  because 
it  never  took  care  of  the  others. 
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UNDERWEAR 

"for  any  Child     .  j 
of  any  Age"/ 


Know  your  child's  weight,  Mother, 
and  you'll  know  the  correct  size 
underwear  to  buy! 

Weigh  your  children  BEFORE  you  buy  their 
underwear— then  you'll  surely  get  the  right 
size  E-Z  undergarment.  E-Z  Underwear,  for 
babies  as  well  as  for  older  children,  is  plain- 
ly marked  with  WEIGHT  as  well  as  age  and 
size,  so  you  can't  go  wrong.  And  E-Z 
Underwear  is  styled  and  finished  for 
long,  hard  wear,  as  generations  of 
satisfied  mothers  have  known. 

To  help  you  get  the  right  size  un- 
derwear for  all  your  children  write 
for  our  FREE  booklet, "Let  the 
Scales  Help  You". 


New  York  13,  N.  Y. 


E-Z   UNDERWEAR  AND  HOSIERY  'for  any  Child  of  any  Age' 
OTIS  UNDERWEAR   AND   HOSIERY  for  Men  and  Boys 


MAKE  MONEY-lof,  of  il-between  now  and  Christmas,     i  <1 
Amaline  values  in  PERSONAL  IMPRINTED  CARDS  includine    JmCT 
50  (of  SI.  and  25  (or  $1.  Also  fast-selling  BOXES  including  our  «« 
outstanding  "BLUE  RIBBON"  ASSORTMENT.  Gift  wrappings, 
etchings.   Religious  Assortments.   No  experience  necessary. 

CHAS.  A.   BELZ  CO. 


0«pt.  p-l 


914  Walnut  St.,  Phila.  LPa. 


SAMPLES 
SENT  ON 
APPROVAL 


HEYW00D-, 
WAKEFIELD1 


The  Carriage  for  the  Most 
Important  Baby  in  Your  Life 

See  the  "Carriage  with  the  quality  seal 
on  every  wheel'   at  your  dealer's  now. 

Learn  the  Meaning  of  Your  Baby's 
Name!  Our  32-page  book  gives  the 
meaning  of  500  boys'  and  girls'  names. 
Send  10*  for  it  to  Heywood-Wakefield, 
Dept.  LH-9,  Gardner,  Mass. 


fhstWaytoMAMMOWA 


Sell  Christmas  Cards 


IT'S  EASY!  Just  show  friends  stunning  NAME- 
IMPRINTED  cards  low  as  60  for  SI.   Make  BIG  . 
PROFITS  with  $2.50  NAME  IN  SILVER  line. 
Make  up  to  50c  a  box  on  gorgeous  21 -card  $1  De- 
Luxe  box.  Sell  also  Secret  I'al.  Itelin  i.  .us .  KiJdv.  Ktrh- . 
tone.  Relative,  (iilt  Wraps.  h\  ervdav  anil  Stationery/  t(I 
boxes.  WRITK  NOW  for  21  card  box  on  approval  and /rurr  *„-,->-- 
I  lit  K  imprint  samples.  MIDWEST   CARD  CO.,      rKtt    baiTipleS 

Dept.  S-H,        St.  Louis  1,  Mo.  ' 


41SN.  8th  St., 
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New  MENNEN 
BABY  POWDER 

No  wonder  baby's  holding  out  for 
NewMennen  Baby  Powder!  It  helps       JHk^L 

relieve  diaper  rash,  urine  irritation, 
prickly  heat,  chafing  and  itching. 
Acts  fast,  too,  to  absorb  excess  per-        "BUgy* 
spiration.  Borated — extra  protection        powder 
for  baby's  precious  skin! 

SO  SOFT!  SO  WHITE! 
SO    FLOWER-FRAGRANT! 


KROEHLER 
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Cushionized*  Construct ic 


•  Beneath  the  heauty  of  this  modern  suite  is 
the  same  comfort  development  found  in  all 
Kroehler  Furniture.  Double  layers  of  resilient 
springs  in  both  seat  and  back,generously  padded 
with  soft,  long-fibre  cotton,  are  but  two  exclu- 
sive Cushionized  features  which  rest  and  relax 

World's  Largest  Furniture  Manufacturer 


you. There  is  no  twine  to  break,  no  loose  fill 
to  lump  up. The  surprising  low  price  makes 
suite  an  outstanding  value.  Only  Kroehler  g 
you  Cushionized  construction — a  scientl 
development  of  55  years' manufacturing  ex 
ience.  See  your  Authorized  Kroehler  Dei  1 


EHLER  -fuMjtM 


(Say  KRAY-  LER) 


(Continued  from  Page  255) 
Am  arriving.  All  ended  well  when  the 
ins  completed  installation  of  the 
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^  It  is  well  that  there  is  no 
▼  one  without  a  fault,  for  he 
would  not  have  a  friend  in  the 
world.  He  would  seem  to  he- 
long  to  a  different  species. 

—  WILLIAM  HAZLITT. 


.(Jived  stoves  and  water  heater  one 
re  the  scheduled  open-house  celebra- 
is  was  an  oyster  and  chili  feed  which 
in  additional  $210  for  the  lunchroom, 
were  printed  by  a  local  pastor,  while 
;kets  for  the  children  were  donated 
Payette  County  newspapers, 
bruary  first,  hot  lunches  were  offered 
rst  four  grades,  and  two  days  later, 
itire  school.  Only  the  first  two  grades 
leir  lunches  ready  on  the  tables, 
ps  loosened.  Trays  are  too  heavy  and 
>  spillable  for  them  to  handle.  Older 
get  their  meals  cafeteria  style.  They 
heir  own  plates,  stack  their  dishes 
carts,  put  the  silverware  in  gallon 

e  323  lunches  served  daily  at  Fruit- 
>out  half  the  enrollment  of  grade  and 
100I),  about  15  or  16  are  free  to  chil- 
10  cannot  afford  to  pay  the  22  cents 
The  teachers  and  school  nurse  spot 
>ils  who  seem  under  par,  watch  the 

of  their  lunch  pails,  then  contact 
;nts  to  see  how  much  they  could  pay. 
nes  this  assistance  is  bluntly  refused; 
is  are  proud.  Quite  a  few  children 
oduce,  such  as  a  sack  of  potatoes  or 

pay  for  their  lunches.  The  school 
il  admits  that  probably  more  free 
are  needed,  but  adds,  "The  problem 
stribute  more  free  lunches  without 
the  child."  Eight  students  work  for 
eals,  such  as  Mrs.  Fry's  twins,  who 
shes  for  50  cents  an  hour, 
rnment- subsidized       ^^^^^^^^^ 

fhr.ve  been  avail- 
J  Idaho  since  1937. 

(hJ235  hot-lunch  pro 

filnow  in  operation, 

aingle  one  has  been 

L  inued,  even  when  it 

li    a  deficit.    (When 

I  ppens,  the  school  or      ___^_____ 
makes  up  the  dif-       ■■■■^■B 
)InStibnite,  Idaho, 
ten-mining  town  so  inaccessible  that 
onnel  and  supplies  must  be  flown  in 

B{ne,  all  school  lunches  are  free.  The 
Government  gives  its  9  cents  per 
child,  and  the  school  board  and  min- 
npany  split  the  rest. 
Fruitland  lunch  program  has  been 

Min  the  black  since  its  inception  a  year 
;  half  ago.  One  big  reason  for  this  has 

4  le  skill  and  ingenuity  of  the  cooks,  the 

■  t  sisters,  who  occupy  a  special  niche 

|  affections  of  the  community.  About 
y  meats  they  feel  they  can  afford  to  buy 

pund  beef  and  short  ribs;  these  are 
ith  endless  variety.  The  short  ribs  are 
until  the  meat  tenderly  separates 
le  bones  and  is  combined  with  noodles, 
atoes,  or  white  Lima  beans.  Ground 
>mes  meat  loaf,  spaghetti  and  meat 
aked  hash.  Desserts  are  kept  simple: 
uce,  gelatin  or  chocolate  pudding, 
mes  jam  or  jelly  is  served  instead, 
ppeal  is  carefully  considered  so  that 
wer,  for  instance,  is  never  served 
acaroni. 

3  eggs  and  milk  are  used  for  all  cook- 

rposes;  these  are  furnished  free  by  the 

BJ  Government,  which  also  provides 

J  surplus  foods,  such  as  peanut  butter, 

i  dried  peaches  and  prunes,  canned 

jloes  and  cheese.  A  colony  of  Japanese 

Jrruitland  provides  free  onions  for  the 

Jim  each  year,  and  many  townsfolk  put 

ira  row  of  carrots  in  their  kitchen  gar- 

?  for  the  school  lunch.  Last  year  the 

4rs  put  up  52  gallons  of  strawberry 

x  )2  gallons  of  apricot  jam  and  276  cans 

j  et  potatoes  at  the  community  cannery. 

•  ldren,  as  a  rule,  are  very  suspicious  of 

j  xxls;  what  the  Fruitland  kids  leave  on 

i  elates  is  a  good  indication  of  what  their 

:  icks  at  home.  The  cooks  have  given  up 

.  ig  spinach,  as  they  won't  touch  it.  They 

at  applesauce,  but  not  the  beautiful 

ious  apples  native  to  the  area.  Stewed 

nned  fruits  disappear  only  if  they  are 

ined  with  gelatin.  Raisins  are  carefully 

red  from  puddings  by  little  fingers  and 


laid  on  the  side  of  the  plate.  Lamb  is  never 
served  (too  expensive,  say  the  cooks),  but 
there  are  adults  in  Fruitland  who  have  never 
tasted  lamb  in  their  lives,  although  it  is  good 
sheep  country— shades  of  the  old  bitter  feud 
between  cattlemen  and  the  sheep  herders ! 

The  cooks  point  proudly  to  their  success 
with  raw-carrot  sticks,  which  most  of  the 
children  had  never  seen  before.  The  school 
nurse  claims  that  because  of  them  she  can 
see  an  improvement  in  the  children's  eye- 
sight. One  girl's  eyes  changed  from  20-50  to 
20-30  in  one  year,  and  her  headaches  van- 
ished. She  also  believes  that  the  hot  lunch 
was  abig  factor  in  cutting  down  colds  and  sore 
throats  last  winter,  and  that  by  raising  gen- 
eral body  resistance  it  even  helped  in  dis- 
eases like  impetigo.  A  child  in  the  Fruitland 
school  and  a  child  in  a  school  where  there 
was  no  hot  lunch  both  came  down  with  im- 
petigo at  the  same  time.  Although  they  came 
from  similar  homes,  there  was  a  week's  dif- 
ference in  their  absence  from  school,  in  favor 
of  the  child  from  Fruitland. 

In  some  cases,  school  grades  improved;  but 
there  are  too  many  other  variable  factors  to 
make  a  positive  statement  about  this.  With- 
out exception,  the  mothers  whose  children 
eat  in  the  lunchroom  see  a  big  difference  in 
their  vitality.  The  teachers,  who  eat  the 
same  food  as  the  children,  are  all  enthusiastic. 
"  It  does  away  with  that  all-in  four  o'clock 
feeling,"  says  the  third-grade  teacher.  "If 
it  peps  up  an  adult,  it's  bound  to  sustain 
the  energy  of  a  child." 

None  of  the  mothers  seems  to  feel  that 

22  cents  a  day  is  too  much.  "  It  used  to  cost 

^^^^^^^^       me  all  of  that  to  put  up 

Kenneth'slunch,"  remarks 

the  wife  of  a  seed  rancher. 

"I  used  to  make  him  two 

sandwiches,  one  with  jam 

and  the  other  with  meat. 

Then  he  had  an  orange  or 

banana,  some  cookies  and 

^^^^^^^^       potato   chips.    He   didn't 

■■■■■■■■■       take  anything  to  drink." 

Kenneth's  grades  are  up 

to  Excellent  this  year.  He  had  no  bad  colds, 

and  missed  only  two  days  all  year. 

It  is  felt  that  in  the  course  of  the  next  few 
years,  Fruitland  can  either  increase  the 
amount  of  food  it  serves  or  reduce  the  price. 
Thanks  to  excellent  management  and  plan- 
ning, it  is  starting  this  school  year  with  a 
balance  of  $1800  in  cash.  Since  the  program 
is  still  in  its  infancy,  this  money  is  needed  for 
additional  equipment  such  as  a  lavatory  for 
the  help,  an  electric  grinder  and  mixer,  and 
silverware.  (The  children  donated  forks  and 
spoons  from  home;  this  year  they  will  be 
replaced  with  stainless  steel  at  a  cost  of 
$250.)  The  first  year's  profits  were  spent  for  a 
root  cellar  ($750)  and  two  ventilating  fans 
($200).  Of  course,  all  school-lunch  programs 
must  be  nonprofit  in  order  to  receive  Federal 
assistance.  When  Fruitland  acquires  all  the 
necessary  equipment,  then  its  surplus  funds 
can  be  spent  to  benefit  the  children  more 
directly.  In  the  meantime,  it  may  be  neces- 
sary, as  Mrs.  Groves  suggests,  to  raise  by  a 
few  cents  the  cost  of  the  lunch  for  high- 
schoolers. 

The  hot  lunch  in  Fruitland  has  brought 
other  results  than  rounder,  rosier  cheeks  and 
brighter  eyes.  It  has  brought  the  fathers' 
practical  good  sense  into  the  P.T.A.,  and  it 
has  inspired  the  start  of  a  similar  program  in 
near-by  Payette — to  the  delight  of  the  towns- 
folk. "We've  always  been  kind  of  a  country 
cousin  to  Payette."  The  school  board,  which 
blinked  its  eyes  over  the  miraculous  trans- 
formation of  their  dingy  basement,  rushed 
to  convert  an  old  gymnasium  into  three 
bright  new  classrooms.  The  Methodists  and 
Brethren  who  scrubbed  together  on  their 
hands  and  knees  are  still  speaking — a  year 
and  a  half  later.  For  the  first  time  in  Fruit- 
land's  history,  they  now  hold  joint  church 
services. 

The  townsfolk  and  the  homesteaders  have 
grown  a  lot  closer  too. "  Why,  the  way  they're 
improving  their  land  out  there,  they'll  be 
paying  taxes  too,"  says  a  farmer's  wife  hap- 
pily. "They've  got  the  spunk  we  need.  We're 
going  to  fight  for  a  lot  of  improvements  in 
this  town  together."  the  end 


Choice  of 
48  co/ors, 
designs 


Lovelier  BroodVoom  Rugs  — 
Two-sided  for  Double  Wear, 
Direct  from  the  Factory. 


Reversible 


Your  OLD  RUGS,  CLOTHING 

Save  Ifou  up  ia  72 


It's  All  So  Easy!  Write  today  for 
the  big  Free  Olson  Rug  Catalog  (and 
Decorating  Guide)  in  colors  that  tells 
how  your  materials  are  picked  up 
at  your  door  and  shipped  at  our 
expense  to  the  Olson  Rug  Fac- 
tory, where  .  . . 

By  the  Olson  Process  we  sterilize, 
shred,  sort,  merge  materials  of  all 
laim  valuable  wools, 
l  bleach,  picker,  card, 
,  re-dye  and  weave 
9ep-textured,  modern 
Reversible  .  .  . 


. .  Broadloom  Rugs  in  sizes  up 
to  16  ft.  seamless,  any  length. 

Solid  Colors  Tweed  Blends  Florals,  Ovals 
Tone  on  Tone   Early  American    Oriental,  etc. 

FACTORY-tO-YOU  !  We  guaran- 
tee to  please,  or  pay  for  materials. 
Over  2  million  customers.  We  never 
employ  Agents  or  sell  thru  stores. 
Our  74th  year. 

Mail  Coupon  below  or  a  lc  Post- 
card for  beautiful  36  page  catalog  of 
rugs  and  model  rooms. 

Chicago     New  York     5 .  Francisco  ^_ 

CatahgTn  Colors i 

0Ts0NRUGC0.B-31.Cn.ca*.",.. 


1  the  Olson  Rug 


Catalog  FREE  to: 


"momey-back^ 
'guarantee 


f/tll  INSTRUCTIONS*  ,„„„„„„ 

WRITE- FOR  PRMjRSSiH 
SAMPLE   C  A  R  D|  »  a 


WONOCO  YARN  CO.,  371  GRAND  ST.,  NEW  YORK  2 


I 


FRIENDty  SOCIAL  VISITS  BRING  YOU 
BIG  CHRISTMAS  CARD  PROFITS 


1 


33  DIFFERENT  BOXES  •  ODD 

Show21-card$ 
sortments,  Christ 
orama.  Gift  Wrapping 

once  for  FREE 

nal  cards — includi 
name  imprinted  in  silver,  FREE 


UP  TO 
100%     . 
PROFIT 
FOR  YOU 


NEW  ENGLAND  ART  PUBLISHERS,  North  Abington  232,  Mass. 


STATIONERY  SAMPLES  and  feature  Christmas 
iples  on  approval.  Special  Offers.  Cash  bonus. 


voss 

WASHERS 


TIME  TESTED  SINCE  1876 

•  Write  For  Free  Booklet 
Describing  Exclusive  features 

VOSS  BROS.  MFG.  CO.,  DAVENPORT,  IA.,  U.  S.  A. 


AMAZING    OFFER  — $40    IS    YOURS 

FOR   SELLING   ONLY    SO   BOXES  CHRISTMAS   CARDS 

Each  box  contains  25  brand  new.  entirely  different 
Deluxe  Christ m. is  cards  with  or  without  name  im- 
printed. Also  50  for  $1.00.  Free  samples.  Other  boxes 
on  approval.  Write  to-day.  It  costs  nothing  to  try. 
Cheerful  Card  Co.,  Dept.  G- 14,  White  Plains,  N.Y. 


FREE 
SAMPLES 


DEPT.   AND   5&10-S1    STORES. 


PHOTOS    BY    HAROLD    FOUT-KR 


Gracious  lines  for  a  traditional  room  :  an  early  nineteenth -century  porcelain  oil  lamp.  The 
shade  is  silk  shantung,  stretched  taut,  lined  in  white  silk,  traced  with  gilt  galloon.  Much 
more  than  just  a  source  of  light,   it  is   really   a  jeuel   that   the  room   wears  proudly. 


Tl )  find  the  perfect  lamps  for  your  rooms,  be  uninhibited  about  their  start 
in  life.  Some  of  the  most  beautiful  lamps  I  have  ever  seen  were  originally 
jars,  decanters  or  vases,  andirons,  even  hitching  posts.  Nine  of  the  lamps 
shown  here  began  as  something  completely  unrelated  to  light ;  two  were 
oil  lamps.  ^  oil  can  see  the>  've  been  reincarnated  most  successfulbj . 
Consider  tirst  if  the  piece  to  be  converted  will  need  a  base  in  give  it  added 
decorative  quality,  weight  or  height.  Wood  is  used  most  often— polished, 
painted,  gilded,  mirrored,  whatever  best  suits  the  lamp  itself.  Decide  in  ad- 
vance upon  the  height  of  the  shade,  since  this  will  determine  the  length  of 


IIY  II.  T.  WILLIAMS 


i 


the  wiring  rod.  Naturally,  it  must  be  in  pleasing  proportion  to  the  base 
I  feel  that  too  many  shades  are  undersized,  causing  the  lamps  to  lose  nri 
of  their  possible  style  and  importance.  The  wiring  will  require  the  servicer 
an  expert  electrician.  Many  electrical  shops  are  equipped  to  do  all  the  borij 
sometimes,  however,  they  will  recommend  that  a  cabinetmaker  or  met 
worker  be  consulted.  Try  to  have  a  photograph  or  sketch  of  the  efFect  j 
want  to  achieve.  Costs  of  wiring  and  fixtures  are  usually  fairly  reasonab 
t  he  major  expense  is  likely  to  be  the  shade,  which  a  clever  woman  might  nu 
herself,  buying  only  frame  and  fabric. 


BHLMI 


In  the  spirit  of  a  contemporary  room:  a  sleekly 
nrved  lamp  base  of  vibrant  pink  opaline  shaded 
a    white    silk    of  smoothly    tailored   simplicity. 


k  i. 
BijWi 
tiki 


Important  in  scale  as  it  is  in  fact,  a  masculine 
sort  of  lamp  whose  base  was  once  a  brass  andiron. 
The  shade   is   highly  glazed  tortoise-shell  paper. 


For  a  stately  room  or  a  hall,  a  bronze  scull  Hi 
head  becomes  a  fitting  lamp,  takes  a  s/B»n 
painted  metal,  a  monogram  of  tall  paintedm^\< 


Long  ago,  this  carved,  faintly  gilded  pineapple  base 
vas  part  of  a  handsome  four-poster  bed.  The  shade 
's  a  brilliantly  colored  Polynesian  print  fabric. 


I  graceful  Bohemian -glass  carnation  vase,  enam- 
eled with  tiny  flowers,  mounted  on  brass.  The  paper 
shade  is  spattered  with  oil  paints  in  many  colors. 


Paste  jewels  are  set  in  the  translucent  globe  of 
white  Bristol  Victorian  oil  lamp,  converted  fo 
a  foyer  or  to  grace  a  feminine  dressing  tablt 


Designed  for  a  formal  room  :  a  lamp  of  Trench 
ancestry  in  carved  wood  painted  white,  shadowed 
\in  Venetian  blue,  with  a  shade  of  marbleized  paper. 


V 


i 


'  t>  - " 

I  glazed  pottery  rooster  who  came  from  Brittany 
perhaps  a  century  ago  is  reincarnated  to  enliven  a 
country  room,  as  a  base  for  a  gay  print  fabric  shade. 


Lamp  for  a  modern  room,  converted  from 
wooden  wallpaper  roller  and  banded  with  bra 
The  shade:    tropical   leaves  painted   on 


LADIES'  HOME  JOTJR^U. 


For  year-round  delight,  choose  curtains  of  Hathaway  Dots 

that  wash  easily,  stay  fresh  and  lovely!  Ask  for  them  by  name 
.  be  sure  you  get  curtains  of  genuine  Hathaway  Dots.  For  store  nearest  you  and  for 

helpful  booklet  on  "How  to  Buy  Curtains,"  write 
Dept.  L9,  Hathaway  Manufacturing  Co.,  New  Bedford,  Mass. 


Woven  by  the  makers  of  Hathaway  Nylon  Marquisette. 


PHOTOS    BY    HAROLD    FOWLER 


A  dashing  scheme  will  cancel  out  the  old  look  many  dreary  apartments  have. 
This  one  has  south-oft  he-border  colors,   new  ways   with  a  few  old  items. 


Career  Girl 


Parade  your  hobbies  as  part  of  the  decorations,  add  snap  to  inexpensive  furniture. 
Music,  art,  books,  all  have  a  place  in  decoration,  give  personality  to  informal  spots. 


oartitat 
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Interior  Decttration  Eiiitor  of  the  Journal 

NOTHING  looks  less  like  your  dream  castle  than  a  dingy  third- 
floor  apartment  before  you  start  decorating.  Happy  as  you  may 
be  to  have  a  place  of  your  own,  the  chances  are  the  new  rooms 
will  be  dark,  with  patched  plaster,  lumpy  paint  and  dated  plumbing. 
Of  course  this  sad  state  is  the  very  reason  why  you  can  pick  up 
an  apartment  at  your  own  budget  price,  but  also  why  you  will  have 
such  a  joyous  adventure  turning  it  into  the  kind  of  place  you  like. 


Keep  in  mind  four  things  when  planning  the  job,  if  you  want  really 
successful  results  and  fun  while  you  work.  Here  they  are : 

Color  is  your  cheapest  and  most  effective  decoration.  It  is  the  by- 
product of  all  you  do  and  costs  nothing  in  itself.  Next,  buy  second- 
hand furnishings  or  shop  outside  the  beaten  path,  as  we  did,  to  find 
inexpensive,  adaptable  items  that  will  give  personality  to  your  rooms. 
Then  be  sure  to  locate  a  neighborhood  handy  man  to  saw  and  nail 
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It's  the  finest  ^eOUJ 

Vve  ever  had! 


You  will  feel  ^reat  after  a  night  of  soothing  Sealy  sleep. 

The  Sealy  tuftlees  innerspring  mattress  you  buy  today  is 

the  finest  in  Sealy's  68  years  of  making  fine  bedding. 

•   So   smooth  ...  no  humps  or  buttons  on 
Sealy's   smooth    tnftless   top. 

•    So  soothing  .   .   .   your  tired  nerves  relax 

easily  on  Sealy's  firm  comfortable 

Durolife   innerspring  unit. 

Why  not  start  now   to  enjoy  refreshing  Sealy  sleep 
on  a  new  Sealy  tnftless  mattress. 

"SLEEPING  ©IV  A  SEALY  IS 
LIKE  SLEEPING  ON  A  CLOUD" 


A^k  ^  our  dealer 
■bout   Seal)  - 
10-yeai  guarantee 


SEALY.     INC. 


SIA\>* 


^^*^C^  CL  t  t/      INCORPORATED 

666  LAKE  SHORE  DRIVE      •      CHICAGO.  ILL. 
FACTORIES  IN  PRINCIPAL  U.S.  CITIES 


where  need  be;  and,  lastly,  remember  not  to 
overdecorate  your  living  room  with  amateur 
crafts  such  as  stencils,  fun  designs  or  whim- 
seys.  If  you  like  them,  save  these  for  your 
bath  and  kitchenette. 

It's  more  funto  decorate  around  a  theme, 
even  though  you  use  secondhand  furnishings. 
Gay  Pan-American  colors  gave  us  both  our 
theme  and  our  scheme,  and  make  the  room 
attractive  in  an  unusual  way. 

If, mil*  .  .  .  The  landlord  will  paint,  of 
course,  and  therein  lies  your  first  triumph. 
Fresh,  new,  high-style  color  will  cancel  out 
the  old  ordinary  look,  and  give  you  a  lift  with 
the  rest  of  your  scheme.  Think  things  over 
carefully,  for  it  is  easy  to  get  a  wrong  start 
with  your  backgrounds.  Some  colors  just 
won't  do  on  imperfect  walls,  or  on  any  but 
the  most  modern,  flawless  surfaces.  This  is  be- 
cause colors  have  varying  characters,  such  as 
elegance,  formality,  distinction,  gaiety  and 
sophistication.  It  is  best  to  stay  away  from 
the  elegancies  such  as  chalk-blue,  coral-pink 
dead  white  and  black.  But  go  as  far  as  you 
like  with  dramatic  greens,  yellows,  turquoise 
or  the  rich  dusty  pastels. 

The  walls  of  the  room  in  the  photograph  are 
painted  a  strong  grayed-chartreuse,  appro- 
priately called  avocado.  It  is  easy  to  mix  if 
you  put  chrome  yellow  into  medium  green 
and  add  a  touch  of  red.  The  color  is  new,  has 
style,  and  combines  well  with  almost  any- 
thing. Paint  your  ceiling  the  same  color  as 
your  walls. 

Tlu>  Furniture  ...  If  you  haven't  a  sep- 
arate bedroom,  buy  two  studio  couches  and 
use  them  in  a  corner  arrangement.  The  effect 
looks  built  in,  and  of  course  the  couches  serve 
as  seats  during  the  day.  For  the  average  per- 
son, thirty-inch  couches  are  wide  enough  for 
beds  and  make  more  comfortable  seats  than 
those  which  are  wider. 

The  newest  couches  have  wooden  legs  for 
a  modern  look,  but  box  couches  are  good  style, 
also,  and  have  the  advantage  of  storage  space 
inside.  You  can  have  your  mattresses  up- 
holstered in  a  sturdy  fabric  such  as  sailcloth, 
or  make  slip  covers  which  can  be  removed  at 
night. 

Any  upholstered  chair  will  slip-cover.  Of 
course  the  job  is  easier  and  the  effect  more 
professional  if  the  chair  has  straight  lines,  so 
if  you  have  a  choice  of  styles,  keep  the  slip- 
covering job  in  mind  and  choose  the  chairs 
with  simple  lines. 

Cushions  are  almost  a  necessity  if  you  use 
your  couches  for  seats.  Make  soft  plump  ones, 
preferably  out  of  feather  pillows,  and  have 
the  colors  repeat  your  scheme. 

You  will  need  a  desk,  and  this  may  be  a 
used  one,  painted,  or  simply  a  commodious 
table  with  space  for  a  lamp  and  writing  ac- 
cessories. 

Table  styles  are  changing.  Since  lamps  have 
grown  in  scale,  tables  are  larger  also.  Few  of 
the  larger  tables  now  in  the  market  are  priced 
for  economy  schemes,  so  you  can  do  one  of 
two  things  for  the  new  table  look.  For  your 
coffee  table,  saw  off  the  legs  of  an  old-style 
table  and  paint  it  exactly  to  match  your  fur- 
niture. This  is  not  new,  of  course,  but  a  mod- 
ern innovation  is  to  buy  a  woven  rush  mat  for 
under  $2.00,  and  apply  it  over  the  top  of  your 
old  table,  fastening  down  the  edges  with  a 
commercial  stock  molding.  The  table  in  the 
photograph  is  plywood  with  straight  sawed 
legs,  and  the  woven  top  is  one  of  those  rush 
mats  common  to  Mexico  and  all  South  Amer- 
ican countries. 

Try  double-decker  tables  for  small  rooms 
or  apartments.  The  one  in  the  photograph  is 
easy  to  do.  You  make  them  out  of  ordinary 
tables  by  adding  a  superstructure  like  a  shelf 
on  legs.  This  arrangement  gives  you  a  place 
for  books  and  magazines  without  crowding 
the  space  for  your  lamp. 

I  io,trs  ...  Don't  think  you  have  to  have 
room-size  wool  rugs  for  a  studio-type  living 
room.  This  is  the  era  of  innovations  in  floor 
coverings,  and  there  are  all  manner  of  charm- 
ing rugs  that  cost  comparatively  little  and 
add  style  to  an  informal  room.  Big  woven 
rush  rugs  such  as  the  one  shown  in  the  photo- 
graph are  extremely  durable,  easy  to  care  for 
and  cost  less  than  $50.00.  They  come  in 
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BLUE-JAY 


with  NUPERi 

GIVES  GREATER 


You'll  be  amazed  at  how  anesthetic] 
;,   exclush 
Jay,   relie\ 
tating  surface 
corns.    Blue-Jay| 
Dura-felt  pad  irl 
stops  shoe  pressu ; 
And  gentle  med 
loosens  hard  "con' 
just  lift  it  out  in  a  ft 
Blue- Jay    is    strea 
flesh-colored,  non-s. 
— getgreat^ 
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Sell  CHRISTMAS  CARDS  Is 


Make  CASH  for  CHRISTMAS! 

Earn  money  at  once!  Show  amazing  value  Zzi 

21-Card  Christmas  Assortment!  Sells  fast  -*?1 

for  only  $1.00;  pays  big  profit.  Sample  box  "^Bfc^ 

sent  on  approval.  Also  show  FREE  Sam-  '  "'(l 

(o/b/-il..t.  //-.  .  pies  Personal  Christmas 

fflWftmmM  cardsat50for$l  WITH  NAME.  Ex'.l 

il1*«Xi>**Jf- on  other  Christmas  and  EverydayCf 

|H-  dress  and  Date  Books,  etc.  Write  1 

PHILLIPS  CARD  CO.,  125  Hunt  St.,  New 

CUT  ME  ©U| 

II  You  Want  /o  3taln>  3toi 

We  need  live-wire  men  and  women  a  I 
scription  Representatives !  Here's  a  pal 
job  that  will  pay  you  Big  Money !  No  f 
for  particulars  or  supplies.    Write  at  oj 

CURTIS  CIRCULATION  COMPAr 
772  Independence  Square,  Philadelphia  5,  Pennil 


7%t<tffc£ 


starts   in 
lost   7   dayS 


^IIRA  Medicated  Way 


Clearer,  softer,  more  alluring  skin,  r. 
diant  new  tone  can  be  yours  when  y< 
lather-massage  your  face  regularly  twi 
daily  with  Cuticura  Soap.  Fragran 
mild  Cuticura  Soap  contains  medic 
ingredients  many  skin  specialists  us 
No  other  soap  can  match  it !  For  al 
over  loveliness,  use  Cuticura  Soap  ali 
for  your  daily  bath.  Follow  with  Cut 
cura  Talcum  for  long-lasting  freshne 
and  protection.  Buy  Cuticura  prepar; 
tions  at  drug  counters  everywhere. 

Cuticura 
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With 
WALLACE 

REDUCING 
RECORDS 


,'i 


Prove  to  yourself,  in  /days, 
at  home,  that  WALLACE 
can  help  YOU  take  on*  ex- 
cessive weight.  Reduce 
^pare-tire  waistline  and 
bulging  hips.  Regain  a  -len- 
der figure.  Feel  lieltt-r  the 
first  day.  weigh  leaa  in  a 
week. 

No  Starvation  Diets  or  Drugs 
"  WALLACE  Method  works  with  Nature.  It  safely  brings 
•Tk.  gratifying  results.   Reducing  the  WALLACE  Way 
Bay.— it's  fun  to  "GET  THIN  TO  MUSIC." 
Loses  40  Lbs.  in  3  Months 
;.  Betty  Blazek  of  Chicago  lias  written:  "I  lost  40  lbs. 
'  months.   I  now  weigh  125  lbs.    1  never  felt  better  in 
ny  life."  Read  this  amazing  offer. 

SEND  NO  MONEY 

7  days'  FREE  Trial.  Simply  send 
below  By  return  mail,  po-taye  pre- 
I.  you'll  receive  a  WALLACE  Reducing 
>nograph  Record  and  Lesson  on  '  days' 
EE  Trial.  Sent  in  plain  . 

pper.  No  obligation.  Offer    WALLACE  Creator  of 
n  only  to  women  over  18     "Get  Thin  to  Music' 
Radio  Program. 

WALLACE,   Suite  1266 
154  E.  Erie  St..  Chicago  11,  III. 


WALLACE.  Suite  1266 

S4  E.  Erie  St..  Chicago  11,  III. 

Plea-r  send  me  I-  REE  and  postpaid  your  Reducing 
'hpnograph  Rc.jrcl  and  l.< — on  on  T  days'  FREF. 
1R1AI      I   

Same 

.. 
Wl  Zone 
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many  sizes  and  their  natural  hue  is  a  soft," 
neutral  grass  tone. 

If  your  floor  is  painted,  don't  make  the  mis- 
take of  using  wood  tans  and  browns.  Instead 
try  deep  green,  rich  dark  red,  midnight  blue 
or  off-black.  These  dark  hues  set  off  your 
other  colors  to  advantage. 

Lamps  .  .  .  Remember  that  lamps  are  huge 
these  days,  and  most  shades  have  rather 
straight  sides.  If  you  want  to  keep  the  cost 
low,  make  your  lamps  out  of  big  jars  or  colored 
glass  bottles. 

The  lamps  in  the  photograph  are  made  from 
inexpensive  Mexican  glass  bottles  costing 
$6.00  with  light  adapters  in  the  tops  and  fitted 
with  shades  in  scale  with  their  height.  You 
can  do  the  whole  job  yourself.  Such  bottles 
are  to  be  found  in  almost  any  store  these  days, 
and  in  various  colorings.  The  adapters  you 
buy  in  an  electric  shop  or  a  hardware  store, 
and  the  shades  you  paint  yourself.  They  are 
heavy  paper  which  takes  either  oil  or  water 
paint,  and  may  be  found  in  the  lamp  depart- 
ment of  the  average  store. 

Avri'HHuru  Charm  ...  By  all  means  dram- 
atize your  love  of  art,  your  hobby  or  your 
recreation  as  part  of  the  room's  decoration. 
If  you  play  the  piano,  include  the  instrument 
in  your  scheme  by  color-styling  it  to  suit  your 
particular  harmony.  If  you  don't  want  to 
paint  the  case,  turn  it  away  from  the  room, 
cover  the  back  with  painted  plywood,  and 
use  the  space  for  pictures  or  background  as 
we  did  in  the  photograph. 

If  you  collect  prints,  have  them  uniformly 
framed  and  hang  them  in  groups.  If  you  have 
a  surplus  of  books,  build  rows  or  tiers  of 
shelves  and  allow  the  covers  to  be  part  of 
your  decorative  scheme. 

Once  settled  on  a  scheme  or  a  theme  with 
unusual  colors,  you  will  need  to  watch  care- 
fully to  keep  out  alien  hues.  You  can  do  this 
easily  if  you  consider  each  subsequent  addi- 
tion to  the  room  and  make  sure  it  has  a  right- 
ful place  in  the  picture. 

•     •••••••• 
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By  Hubert  P.  TrUlrum  Coffin 


Being  boys,  they  sit  by  kind, 
They  desert  the  she-ones  there; 

Along  the  window  rails  they  sit 
In  their  spanked-down  party  hair. 

In  society  they  will  have 
Only  the  onlooker's  part, 

They  sit  like  Stoics  blank  of  face 
With  irony  in  the  heart. 

They  pity  their  parents  and  the  girls 
Making  believe  the  world  is  good 
And  singing  songs.  Their  Spartan 
seats 
Press  on  the  hard  and  splintery 
wood. 

Ten  yards  of  solemn  lonely  boy, 
Aloof  from  laughter,  love  and 
light, 

Wise  with  nine  or  ten  long  years. 
Ten  yards  of  poems  and  dynamite! 

For  in  these  much  too  early  men 
Our  glory  and  our  power  hide, 
And  they  will  soon  leap  down  and 
split 
The  world  and  show  the  flame 
inside. 

These  boys  will  join  the  party  late, 
But  they  will  make  it  ring  and 
shine, 
Once  they  get  over  being  old 
And  get  their  pants  off  the  hard 
pine! 


* Prom  5lieep  ha  Sleep 


.in  one  easy  lesson 
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is  is  the  sheep  that 

grows  the  wool  for  Kenwood 
long-napped  blankets. 


V  This  is  the  wool  -fluffy 

and  fleecy,  with  the  long  fibres 
that  make  the  long  nap  possible. 


/ 


£  This  is  the  way  ,he 

wool  is  skillfully  woven  to  make 
a  supple,  softly  draping  fabric 
in  which  the  long  nap  will 
be  securely  anchored.  T   This  IS  the  long  nap  that 

covers  the  entire  surface  of  the  blanket, 

5  turning  it  into  a  fleecy  mantle  of  warmth. 

This  is  the  finished 

Idwood  long-napped  Bffllllcet 


richly  bound,  ready  to  bring  you  luxurious  sleeping 
comfort,  ready  to  come  through  countless  washings 

and  years  of  use,  fresh  and  lovely,  always  like  new. 


KENWOODI 


*    •    •    • 


•    • 


Kenwood 

long-napped 

6fonk< 

for  sleeping 
comfort 


No  wonder  women  who  know  blanket  values 
choose  Kenwood  long-napped  blankets.  Ask 
for  them  at  your  favorite  fine  store. 

Send  this  coupon  for  "Your  Blanket  Buying 
Guide,"  illustrating  and  describing  14  Kenwood 
Blankets  for  every  purse  and  purpose. 


Mail  to  Kenwood  Mills,  Dept.  J-3,  Albany  1,  N.  Y. 


Street- 


City. 


-Zone- 


_State_ 


LADIES'  HOME  JOURNAL 


Oe  prepared  -for  a  Sensation ... 

Listen  Now  -to  Zenith's  Amazing  Twin  Triumphs  In  Tone 


* 


...ONLY    AT    YOUR    ZENITH    DEALER'S 


/^\nce  you've  heard  the  amazing  Zenith  twin  triumphs 
in  tone.  .  .  once  you've  experienced  this  thrill  that 
no  other  radio  can  give  you  .  .  .  you  will  have  the  sure 
evidence  of  your  own  senses  to  tell  you  why  Zenith  is 
not  and  cannot  be  successfully  imitated. 

The  exclusive  Cobra  Tone  Arm  (so  good  that  hundreds 
of  AM  and  FM  radio  stations  use  it  to  broadcast  records) 
—  the  one  and  only  genuine  Zenith-Armstrong  FM  — 
these  twin  triumphs,  and  all  the  other  exclusive  advan- 


New  Zenitli  "Georgian.''  shown  closed  above, 

open  at  right.  Console  combination  with  Cobra 

Tone  Arm;  Silent-Speed  INTERMIX  Record 

Changer — handles  10-inch  records,  12-inch,  or 

both  sizes  intermixed;  FM  on  both  bands;  Standard 

Broadcast;  Radiotgan  Tone  Control;  Wavemagner. 

*239.50* 

Other  Zenith  models  from  $19.95  to  $675* 
ENITH      RADIO      CORPORATION 


tages  Zenith  gives  you,  are  products  of  Zenith's  unique 
experience  and  position  in  radionics  exclusively.  There 
is  no  substitute  for  the  more  than  30  years  of  "know-how" 
that  go  into  every  Zenith,  from  the  largest  console  com- 
bination to  the  most  compact  portable  or  table  model. 
Zenith  challenges  comparison.  Accept  your  Zenith 
dealer's  invitation  to  come  in  and  let  your  own  eyes  and 
ears  tell  you  why  no  other  radio  at  any  price  can  give 
you  what  Zenith  gives  you. 


Wj™ 


•LONG  DISTANCE* 


RADIO 


30  YEARS  OF  "KNOW-HOW  IN  RADIONICS  EXCLUSIVELY 
ALSO  MAKERS  OF  AMERICA'S  FINEST  HEARING  AIDS 


CHICAGO       3  9,      ILLINOIS 


The  Famous  Cobra  Tone  Arm 

New  way  to  play  records!  Invented  and  perfected 
by  Zenith  .  .  .  reveals  tone  beauty  never  heard  before, 
keeps  records  sounding  like  new  for  over  2,000  plays 
by  actual  test! 

Genuine  Zenith -Armstrong  FM 

With  FM  aerial  built-in — just  plug  in  and  play!  Gives 
glorious  new  radio  fidelity — static-free — with  quality  anc 
sharp  tuning  not  possible  witli  imitation  FM  sets. 

PLUS —  Radiorgan  Tone  Control — makes  you 
master  of  64  different  tone  blendings  and  shadings; 
Wavemagnet — up  to  eleven  times  more  effective  than  a 
50-foot  outside  aerial,  DialSpeaker — in  portables  and  ta 
models,  combines  dial  and  speaker  into  one  unit, 
permits  larger  speaker  than  in  any  other  sets  of  same  siz< 
Consoltone  —  exclusive  Zenith  circuit  that  gives  table  size 
radios  the  big,  rich  tone  usually  found  only  in  large 
consoles. 


*  West  Coast  prices  slightly  higher. 

All  prices  subject  to  change  uilhoul  notice. 
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WEEK-END   COOK-OFF 

(Continued  from  Page  221) 


n  the  refrigerator.  .  .  .  Tonight  is 

jht  to  use  the  pie  shell.  One  of  the 

cotch  or  chocolate-pudding  desserts 

an  excellent  and   quick   filling.    If 

ven't  time  to  make  a  meringue  for  the 

3   i  can  afford  the  cream,  spread  the  top 

*.r|  ivhipped    cream    and    sprinkle    with 

>d  nuts. 

•    *    * 

Stuffed  Peppers  or  Risotto 
Hot  Biscuits 
Fruit  Salad 
Coffee— .Milk 


end  of  the  ham  is  near!  Time  to  do 
aing  with   the 

py 


ic  > 

il 
h 


n 


bits  that 
close  to  the 
Combine  the 
with  cooked 
tomato  sauce, 
and  season- 
Stuff  into  par- 
green-pepper 
;  and  bake.  Or 
night  make  a 
o  with  rice, 
tomato  sauce, 
i(js  and  green  pep- 
good  ham  hash 
to  be  sniffed 
dher,  if  you  have 
c  boiled  potatoes 
tljrefrigerator. . . . 
dinner  memo: 
a  good  split- 
ajoup  for  Friday 

tithe  ham  bone.    It  can  simmer  away 
you're  doing  the  darning. 

•     •     • 

'plicUUf   'DiHHVl 

Split-Pea  Soup 

Juick  Tunaroni  —  Buttered  Beet* 

Caieumber  Salad 

Apple  W  hip — Fruit  Sauce 

Coffee— Milk 


I;nty  of  applesauce  left  to  combine  with 

i  n  egg  whites  for  the  whip.  You  haven't 

to  make  custard  sauce,  but  there's  still 

ofthepear-and-plum  compote.  Thicken 

iquice  with  a  little  cornstarch.  Cool,  add 

cut  into  pieces,  and  pour  over  the 

.  .  .  You've  used  up  the  meat  for  the 

—do  not  have  time  to  shop  for  fresh 

ihYou  have  a  can  of  macaroni  and  cheese, 

uif  tuna  fish  and  one  of  canned  condensed 

uiroom  soup.  You  combine  all  three,  first 

cling  off  oil  from  tuna  fish.  Add  milk  to 

ri  to  saucy  consistency  and  heat  in  double 

)ir.  It's  really  super. 

i  few  canned  products  on  the  shelf  are 
vys  handy  to  have  for  that  end-of-the- 
e  dinner — before  you  start  out  on  a  fresh 
aieting  trip  on  Saturday. 


TITI1I 


The  rich  hut  suhdued  coloring 
of  beautiful  reddish  polden  hair 
such  as  the  \enetian  painter 
Titian  spent  so  much  time  in 
portraying  in  the  women  he 
painted  has  come  down  to  us  as 
an  epithet  in  the  term  "Titian- 
haired."  A  Titian  is  not  strictly 
a  redhead,  hut  rather,  as  some 
wit  has  put  it,  Titian  is  the 
color  ascribed  to  the  hair  of  a 
poor  ordinary  redheaded  pirl  as 
soon  as  she  comes  into  a  large 
amount  of  money. 

—  I>u\i<l  T.  Armstrong. 


©>'  VOI  It  GK04  ER1    LIST 

If  you  have  a  good  and  ample  refrigerator, 
most  of  the  food  for  these  dinners  can  be  pur- 
chased on  Saturday  or  whatever  your  main 
shopping  day  may  be.  Milk  and  cream,  of 
course,  you  will  buy  as  needed;  and  if  your 
family  is  large,  you  will  have  to  buy  bread  or 
rolls  several  times  a  week.  Ice  cream  may  be 
bought  Saturday  and  stored  in  the  freezing 
tray  of  the  refrigerator.  All  meats,  vegetables 
and  fruits  may  be  purchased  at  one  time, 
with  the  exception  of  additional  salad  greens 
and  fresh  fruit  for  salad  (unless  you  used 
canned)  along  about  Wednesday.  Friday's 
main  dish  is  particularly  planned  to  be  made 
up  of  canned  foods,  so  that  you  won't  have 
to  stop  at  the  store  on  Friday  when  your 
regular  marketing  day  is  to  be  Saturday. 

Following  is  a  check 
list  of  the  special 
things  you  will  need 
to  prepare  these  din- 
ners— just  to  remind 
you  when  you  shop. 
Food  for  Saturday's 
dinner  is  not  included. 
Since  this  meal  does 
not  involve  advance 
planning,  you  can  add 
the  items  to  your  list 
according  to  what  you 
think  the  family  might 
like  and  what  is  par- 
ticularly easy  to  pre- 
pare. 

A  broiler  meal  and 
fresh  fruit  might  be 
the  best  choice,  as 
this  is   a  busy  day. 


*#«•«/*.  fun*  and  vhvfHv.  Smoked  ham, 
ground  beef  or  a  combination  of  ground  beef, 
pork  and  veal  for  meat  loaf,  cheese  and  eggs. 
Frvxh  Frmltm.  Fresh  pears,  red  plums,  other 
fresh  fruit  such  as  large  slicing  oranges  and 
grapefruit  that  will  keep  for  Thursday's 
salad,  apples — enough  for  a  pie  and  apple- 
sauce for  two  meals — and  an  avocado  (buy 
an  unripe  one — on  the  hard  side;  it  will  be 
just  right  to  eat  by  Wednesday). 
VrvHh  n-Qfiubh-H.  Green  beans  (enough 
for  two  meals),  spinach,  potatoes  and  sweet 
potatoes  (enough  for  two  meals  each ) ,  toma- 
toes, cucumber,  corn  on  the  cob  (enough  for 
two  meals),  beets,  green  peppers,  onions  and 
salad  greens.  These  will  need  to  be  replaced 
once  during  the  week  unless  you  have  ample 
space  and  the  type  of  refrigerator  that  keeps 
leafy  vegetables  fresh. 

Uroevriv*.  Biscuit  mix,  pastry  mix,  shorten- 
ing, butter  or  margarine,  tomato  juice,  un- 
favored gelatin,  packaged  butterscotch  or 
chocolate-pudding  dessert,  nuts,  rice,  tomato 
sauce  or  tomato  paste,  split  peas,  canned 
peas,  canned  spinach  (unless  you  bought 
fresh  or  frozen),  canned  tuna  fish,  canned 
fruit,  canned  macaroni  and  cheese,  canned 
condensed  mushroom  soup,  French  dressing 
or  ingredients  for  making  your  own,  flour, 
sugar,  coffee,  and  so  on. 


EVEKYIIODY    WORKS    l\    III  II    HOI  sh 

(Continued  from  Page  219) 


lijices  that  save  people's  time,  energy  and, 
i  le  long  run,  money.  Especially  during 
ueverybody's-busy  period  in  a  family's 
ft  a  good  vacuum  cleaner,  a  washing  ma- 
tte, an  efficient  iron  or  electric  ironer,  to 
a.e  just  a  few,  will  seem  like  the  good 
lids  they  really  are.  To  the  Melsons,  pres- 
ij  saucepans  (they  have  three  and  keep 
in  all  pretty  busy)  are  a  great  help,  for 
ljltimes  are  uncertain,  and  no  one  has 
ljh  time  to  spend  preparing  food  on 
'<kday  nights. 

tpp  in  touch.  Set  up  an  information 
cd  for  posting  messages,  notes,  direc- 
ns  from  mother,  reminders  of  who's  to  do 
'It.  In  a  family  whose  members  come  and 
tjike  trains  in  the  Grand  Central  Station, 
elps  to  keep  track  of  everyone  this  way. 


1  hanac  thv  nave.  Review  your  family 
plan  often,  encourage  new  ideas  and  new 
skills.  Boredom  and  monotony,  vacations, 
weather  and  accidents  must  be  considered. 
The  best  of  plans,  like  the  best  of  minds,  are 
flexible  though  firm.  Everyone  starts  off  on 
such  a  project  as  "let's  all  work"  with  en- 
thusiasm; it  takes  real  character  on  some- 
one's part  (probably  mother's  >  to  keep  every- 
one up  to  the  pitch  he's  promised.  Change  of 
pace  helps,  if  it's  only  changing  from  official 
bedmaker  to  official  vegetable  preparer  for  a 
while.  Even  a  carrot  can  be  a  challenge ! 

Last  but  certainly  not  least,  as  a  smoother- 
outer,  never  forget  the  old  maxir..,  "A  place 
for  everything  and  everything  in  its  place." 
It's  trite  only  because  it's  so  maddeningly  true 
that  it  bears  repeating  often!         the  end 


^y^ufifienaotf 


MATERNITY       FASHIONS 


Young  Mother -to-Be  daytime  and 
i    ,    suits.    Also    Ma- 
ternity lingerie  and  corsets. 


YOUR  MATERNITY  SHOP,  INC,  Dept.  LI,  251  W.  40  St,  N.  Y.  18 

Make  Spare  Time  Pay  Big 


Sell  Christmas  Cards 


It's  easy  to  take   orders  from  friends  and   others 
for  beautiful  Personal  Christmas   Cards.    Just 
Show  FREE  SAMPLES.  Prices  low  as  50  for  $1.00 
with  name.  Quick  sn.es  bring  you  amazing  profits 
Mttke   Extra   cash  with  fast  selling  Ass'ts,   too, 
Smart  21  -Card  $1  Christmas  Ass't.  sells  fast  to 
everybody!  Religious,  Everyday.  Stationery,  28 
others.  Special  plan  forClubs. Churches.  Write 
WETMORE&SUGDEN,  I  NC-.  DEPT.  L21, 
749  MONROE  AVE..      ROCHESTER  2.  N.Y. 


SOwT 

WITH  NAME  J 


VoN.D  FREE 
SAMPLES 


€AUVSii 

and   CORNS 

REMOVED  BY 

Safe  •  Sure  •  Convenient  •  Stain- 
less •  Economical.  Millions  use  it. 
Satisfaction  guaranteed  or  money 
back.  30c,  50c  jars.  Sold  at  drug 
stores.  Moss  Co.,  Rochester,  N.  Y. 


KNITTING  YARNS   vSRES*. 

Send  for  FREE  Samples 
COLONIAL  YARN  HOUSE, 1231-R  Cherry  St..Phila,7,  Pa. 

Rinse  Hair 
Off  Legs 

IN  5  MINUTES 

.  .  .  without  rubbing  or  risk 
of    bristly    razor-stubble! 

Amazing  improvement  —  is  the  new  Neet 
with  lanolin.  Creamy,  pleasantly  scented, 
Neet  works  faster,  better.  You  simply  spread 
Neet  on,  rinse  off  in  5  minutes,  then  thrill 
to  the  super-smooth  feci  of  your  lovely  hair- 
free  legs ...  to  their  sleek  as  satin  look. 
Neet  removes  hair  closer  to  the  follicle  itself 
to  avoid  prickly  razor-stubble.  And  just 
see  —  each  time  you  use  Neet  —  how  long  it 
keeps  your  skin  hair-free!  Get  Neet  Cream 
Hair  Remover  at  drug  or  cosmetic  counters. 
Be  sure  — get  it  today! 


so  absorbent ! 


SO    SOFT    •    SO    STRONG 


SO   ABSORBENT 


ladiks'  iMt\ii;  .mm  i!\  \i. 
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furniture  with  enduring  charm .  . . 
fashioned  by  New  England  craftsmen 


A  nice  feeling  for  our  colonial  heritage,  integrity  of  construction 
and  a  thorough-going  regard  for  c-omf'ort  characterize  Heywood- 
Wakefield  Old  Colony  furniture.  Made  in  New  England  by 
craftsmen  who  have  been  making  furniture  since  the  early  days 
of  the  Republic,  these  pieces  in  rich  and  mellow  Winthrop 
Maple  finish  are  all  "Home 
Planned."  That  is.  you  can  buy 
them  from  open  stock— as  you 
buj  your  silver.  You  can  add  to 
them  as  your  home  grows  — 
transforming  your  living  room, 
dining  room  and  bed  rooms  into 
a  harmonious,  beautifully  inte- 
grated whole, 

You'll  find  Heywood-Wake- 
field  Old  Colony  furniture  at 
better  stores  everywhere. 

( rardner.  Massachusetts 


it  onlinut  d  from  Pagt    '  i  '•> 

Yet  Annie  has  known  for  years  that  she 
would  have  to  make  a  break  from  the  life 
pattern  her  father  had  laid  down  for  her,  be- 
cause it  was  not  the  right  one  for  her.  Here- 
tofore,  however,  she  had  avoided  a  head-on 
collision. 

"  Deciding  to  marry  Willie  is  the  first  thing 
I  have  ever  done  in  my  life  without  consult- 
ing my  parents — and  to  carry  it  through 
against  their  wishes  was  the  hardest  thing  I 
have  ever  done  in  my  life.  I  realized 
that  if  I  did  marry  Willie,  I  must  be  willing  to 
put  my  husband's  career  ahead  of  everything 
else — it  is  such  a  tremendous  thing,  you  see, 
so  precious.  I  faced  the  question  of  my  own 
feelings-  did  I  love  Willie  enough  to  marry 
him,  apart  from  our  common  absorption  in 
music  and  the  glamour  of  his  place  in  music? 
If  music  and  career  were 
taken  away,  would  he  still  IHBHIBMHH 
be  what  I  wanted?  When  I 
knew  beyond  doubt  he 
was  the  only  man  I  could 
ever  love,  I  told  him  I 
would  marry  him." 

The  fact  that  Kapell  be-       BMMBMM 
longs  to  a  group  often  dis- 
criminated against  did  not  disturb  Annie  at 
all.  She  lifted  her  chin  proudly  when  this  was 
mentioned. 

"Suppose  there  are  hotels  at  which  we 
won't  be  able  to  stay?  I  wouldn't  go  to  such 
places  anyway.  Discriminations  against  any 
group  are  wrong,  and  the  only  way  to  do 
away  with  them  is  to  do  something  about 
them.  Willie  and  I  both  want  a  family — four 
children,  at  least — and  we  want  to  start  right 
away.  Discrimination  will  never  be  solved  as 
long  as  we  yield  to  it." 

Why  had  they  married  so  suddenly,  and 
without  letting  her  parents  know? 

"It  wasn't  selfishness,  really,  as  I  know 
they  will  think.  In  fact,  I  was  trying  to  be  un- 
selfish. My  father  had  said  he  didn't  see  how 
they  would  have  time  to  give  me  a  wedding — 
mother  is  going  to  summer  school,  you  know, 
after  her  teaching  term  ends.  Mother  had  said 
flatly  that  she  wouldn't  come  East  if  we  were 
married  at  Willie's  home.  So  there  we  were. 


Septen  f| 

But  the  principal  reason  why  we  did  i 
denly  was  that  Willie  wasn't  get! 
practicing  done!" 

She  added,  gesturing  widely'with  1 
ful  musician's  hands:  "Father  and 
will  always  be  a  part  of  me,  the  bigd 
of  me.  If  I  can  only  make  them  unde 

So  all  the  threads  of  the  Melson  | 
surely  a  most  loving  one— are  gatti 
gether,  and  we  see  that  the  devotl 
care  and  training  Ray  and  Nellie  I 
have  bestowed  on  their  daughters  h| 
duced    three    lovely,    talented,    pu 
young  women,  intellectually  alive,  | 
conscious.  In  spite  of  the  fact  that  ea 
rebelling,  or  has  rebelled,  a  ainst  tH 
strings,  each  has  found  or  will  find  I 
best  suited  to  her  individuality  anl 
Thus  Ray  and  Nellie  Melson  have| 
plished  the  end  pu 


1  have  sense  enough,  lull  it 
always  comes  too  lale. 

—  MARIE  BASHKIRTSEFF. 


the  rearing  of  theiij 
ters,  even  though  t 
sition  to  full  adultrj 
been  attended  bj 
and  thunderstorm! 
Now,  to  contiri 
■MBM^B       adult  life  the  har 

loving  relationship 
has  marked  their  family  life,  it  is  neced 
Ray  and  Nellie  to  take  one  step  morJ 
alize  that  when  we  have  given  our  child 
ucation  to  help  them  use  their  minds  I 
not  set  limits  to  their  thinking;  that| 
encouraged  and  developed  may  ta 
youngsters  away  from  patterns  whid 
best  to  us — and  that  this  is  not  trag<| 
progress. 

I  believe  that  intelligent,  devoted  ] 
Nellie  Melson  will  have  the  wisdom 
this  further  step. 

Even  in  Portland,  unaware  as  yi 
Annie's  marriage  was  a  fait  accompli! 
Ray  Melson  groping  through  the  tie^ 
dition  by  which  he  is  bound. 

"Maybe  I  have  tried  to  hold  o 
daughters  too  closely,"  he  said. 
Nellie  Melson  leaned  forward, 
need  are  some  new  interests,  father, 

"Yes,  I  guess  maybe  I  should  develc 
new  interests,"  said  Ray. 


SIMM  111    IK  I  IK.  ION     III      I  A I  4.11  I 
IN   OUR   SCHOOLS? 
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like  finance,  industry  and  business  generally, 
and  in  this  case  it  seems  to  have  gone  farther 
than  in  any  previous  decision  toward  nation- 
alizing our  system  of  public  education.  One  of 
the  Justices  himself  expressed  the  fear  that 
through  zeal  for  its  own  opinions  the  Court 
had  now  "constituted  itself  a  super  board  of 
education  for  every  school  district  in  the  na- 
tion." He  reminded  his  colleagues  that  "there 
are  256  separate  religious  bodies  in  the  United 
States  and  that  each  of  them  has  as  good  a 
right  as  this  plaintiff  to  demand  that  the 
courts  compel  the  schools  to  sift  out  of  their 
teaching  everything  inconsistent  with  its  doc- 
trines." 

That  such  fears  w:ere  justified  is  evident 
from  the  large  number  of  suits  which  have  al- 
ready been  filed  against  local  boards  and  the 
reluctance  of  such  boards  to  take  action  on 
matters  formerly  clearly  within  their  prov- 
ince. 

Before  we  can  discuss  how  far-reaching  the 
effects  of  the  decision  may  be  on  various 
phases  of  American  education,  we  must  con- 
sider just  what  it  has  declared  illegal.  Its  lan- 
guage seems  almost  combative  and  is  as 
downright  as  a  box  on  the  ear.  It  reaffirms, 
"No  tax  in  any  amount,  large  or  small,  can 
be  levied  to  support  any  religious  activities 
or  institutions,  whatever  they  may  be  called, 
or  whatever  form  they  may  adopt  to  teach  or 
practice  religion."  It  specifically  condemns 
"the  use  of  tax-supported  property  for  re- 
ligious instruction."  This  would  seem  to  af- 
fect higher  education  as  well.  A  recent  sur- 
vey showed  that  80  per  cent  of  our  state 
universities  and  colleges  have  instituted  de- 
partments of  religion  or  are  offering  courses 
specifically  designed  to  "teach  religion." 
Anyone  who  has  visited  the  campuses  of  tax- 


supported  colleges  can  testify  that  or 
of  them  nothing  in  recent  years  has  s 
ously  depressed  faculty  morale  as  the  C 
decision.  Some  of  these  institutions 
been  threatened  with  the  withdrawal 
propriations  and  many  of  them  must  t 
pared  to  defend  themselves  against  sir 
a  curious  irony  their  teachers  feel  th 
academic  freedom  to  teach  religion, 
their  states  have  wisely  accorded  th 
now  being  placed  in  jeopardy  by  the 
Court  to  which  they  once  looked  for  p 
tion. 

Let  us  now  consider  our  central  pro 
the  place,  if  any,  which  religion  shou 
cupy  in  education.  To  free  our  minds 
legalistic  preoccupations,  let  us  assumi 
education  has  an  aim  of  its  own  and 
even  tax-supported  schools  and  colleges 
not  in  order  to  exemplify  a  rule  of  law  I 
give  every  young  citizen  the  soundest  p 
ration  for  life  consistent  with  the  publii 
fare.  When  on  this  basis  we  ask  wha 
effects  of  eliminating  religion  might  be, 
one  of  the  concurring  Justices  can  help  u 
tells  us  that  if  we  cast  out  of  public  e> 
tion  all  that  some  people  may  reasonab 
gard  as  religious  instruction,  we  tak' 
heart  out  of  teaching  in  many  fields, 
fact  is  that  "  for  good  or  ill,  nearly  every 
in  our  culture  worth  transmitting,  e 
tiling  which  gives  meaning  to  fife  is  satu 
with  religious  influences.  One  can  h 
respect."  he  concludes,  "a  system  of  ei 
tion  that  would  leave  the  student  igw 
of  the  currents  of  religious  thought  that  i 
the  world  society,  for  a  part  in  which 
being  prepared." 

(Continued  on  Page  26$) 
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CARY  GRANT  and  MYRNA  LOY— stars  of  the  new  RKO 

Radio  movie,  "Mr.  Blandings  Builds  His  Dream  House,"  a 
Selznick  release— play  the  hal  game.  The  inviting  carved- 
effect  carpel:  Bigelow's  superb  Serenade  6910-12.  Around 
$13.95*  a  sq.  yd. 


Carpets  that 
are  fit  for  a 


WllKN  YOU  VISIT  one  of  the 
"Blandings  Dream  Houses"  on 
display  all  across  the  country,  you 
can't  help  but  take  a  little  breath 
at  the  loveliness,  the  soft-stepping 
luxury  of  the  Bigelow  Rugs  and 
Carpets. 

They  make  you  start  dreaming 
.  .  .  help  you  picture  what  a  difference  new  Bigelow 
Carpets,  with  their  great  "furnishing  power,"  could 
make  in  your  home.  Take  those  dreams  out  of  the 
"I-wish"  stage.  See  your  Bigelow  dealer ! 
Find  dream-perfect  patterns,  eolors! 
The  Blandings  had  their  ideas  about  decoration.  You 
have  yours.  Find  exactly  what  you  want— the  just- 
right  pattern,  the  this-is-it  color— in  the  wide  selection 
at  your  Bigelow  dealer's.  Plenty  of  choice  at  every 
price  level— from  $5.75  a  sq.  yd.,  to  $17.95*! 


Learn  what  makes  a  carpet  dream-worthy! 

All  Bigelow  Carpets  are  made  of  100'  i  imported  wools, 
blended  to  give  the  utmost  in  richness  and  wear. 
These  wools  are  "lively"  when  they  come  from  the 
bale  — they're  kept  lively  by  special  controls.  Your 
Bigelow  Carpet  always  feels  springy  as  a  forest  path! 

Live  happily  ever  after— with  Bigelow  Carpets! 

Bigelow  Carpet  owners  brag  about  wear!  Traffic  tests 
in  Bigelow  factories,  where  heavy-booted  workers 
constantly  tramp  over  rug  samples,  prove  you  can 
expect  many,  many  years  of  service  and  beauty! 

For  name  of  your  local  Bigelow  dealer,  call  Western 
Union  by  number.  Ask  for  operator  #2.). 


In  the  Blandings  bedroom:  Bigelow's  lovely  18th 
century  floral  Beauvais  1770.  Around  $9.25*  a  sq.  yd. 

For  the  dining  room  of  the"Blandings  Dream  House" 
in  Los  Angeles:  Bigelow's  luxurious  twist-textured 
Glentwisl  94921.  Around  $10.50*  a  sq.  yd. 

,   LiK  higher  in  ilie  West. 


Bigelow  Rugs  and  Carpets 
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Bandy  you  can  see_ .  .  .  quality  you  can  trust 
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September! 


Rustling  leaves,  lengthening  evenings 
put  us  all  in  the  mood  for  entertainment 
that    centers   'round   the    dining-table. 


fe 


Cod 


^^Ctpe  \^OCL  hand-crafted  crystal 
service  gives  to  the  simplest  buffet  table  a  nourish 
and  a  graceful  formality.  It  is  a  gay  companion 
for  friendly  occasions  and  is  practical  and  durable 
for  everyday  use.  Items  illustrated  in  this  setting 
are  but  a  few  of  hundreds  now  on  display  at 
leading  stores.  Like  all  Imperial  patterns  Cape 
Cod  is  patent-protected  and  sold  in  open  stock. 


IMPERIAL  GLASS  CORPORATION  •  Bellaire,   Ohio 


(Continued  from  Page  266) 

We  all  recognize  the  role  which  the  study 
of  the  arts,  music,  painting,  architecture, 
literature  has  come  to  play  in  the  study  and 
understanding  of  civilizations.  We  know  that 
works  of  art  survive  the  collapse  of  empires, 
that  the  coin  Outlasts  Tiberius.  We  also  know 
that  religion,  more  than  any  other  single  in- 
fluence, has  determined  the  nature,  subject 
and  spirit  of  the  greatest  works  of  art  and 
literature.  The  student  cannot  understand 
Gothic  architecture  or  Italian  painting  or 
the  music  of  Bach,  the  poems  of  Homer, 
Vergil,  Dante,  Milton  or  even  of  T.  S.  Eliot, 
or  the  novels  of  Melville  or  Hawthorne,  un- 
less he  understands  the  religious  conception 
on  which  they  are  based.  Novalis  has  said 
that  philosophy  bakes  us  no  bread  but  gives 
us  God,  freedom  and  immortality.  The  same 
might  be  said  of  religion. 

Some  may  feel  this  is  not  a  serious  matter 
and  that  the  arts  may  be  dismissed  as  luxury 
subjects,  but  religion  not  only  underlies  and 
informs  works  of  art.  In  wide  areas  it  under- 
lies and  informs  our  language  as  well.  To  re- 
spect Vashti  McCollum's  wishes,  for  in- 
stance, we  would  have  to  exclude  not  only 
expressions  like  "God"  and  "Holy  Writ," 
but  a  host  of  other  words  like  the  little  word 
"sin."  It  has  no  place  in  the  atheist's  vocabu- 
lary, but  will  probably  be  used  for  some  time 
to  come.  Any  effective  attempt  by  a  teacher 
to  explain  it,  or  to  distinguish  sin  from  crime, 
will  force  her  in  some  degree  at  least  to  resort 
to  religious  education. 

An  educational  diet  which  omits  all  re- 
ligion rapidly  becomes  what  the  Italians  call 
a  saltless  pumpkin.  It  not 
only  lacks  savor,  it  also      mMHHHI 
lacks  significance.  You  can 
no  more  teach  any  cultural 
subject  without  teaching 
religion  than  you  can  teach 
family    relations   without      ■■■■■■■■I 
discussing  sex. 

In  religious  matters  we  have  had  much 
fanaticism  of  the  right — the  fanaticism  of 
orthodox  sectarians.  Atheism  is  also  a  form 
of  fanaticism — the  fanaticism  of  the  left.  To 
Mrs.  McCollum  the  only  true  religion  is  ir- 
religion.  She  has  a  right  to  be  protected  in 
her  private  beliefs.  She  has  no  right  to  ask 
that  a  system  of  public  education  eliminate 
everything  not  in  accordance  with  her  pri- 
vate convictions.  It  is  one  of  the  virtues  of 
democracy  that  it  allows  each  of  us  to  live  in 
his  own  private  universe.  It  was  by  appar- 
ently entertaining  Mrs.  McCollum's  com- 
plaints that  the  Court  plunged  us  all  into 
confusion.  It  does  not  help  to  have  our  Jus- 
tices tell  us  that  in  excluding  the  teaching  of 
religion  from  our  schools  and  colleges  they  are 
not ' '  indifferent "  to  the  interests  of  religion. 
To  some  this  is  only  a  quibble.  It  is  like  say- 
ing after  you  have  deprived  a  man  of  one  of 
his  most  valuable  tools,  or  most  valuable  as- 
sets, that  you  are  not  indifferent  to  property 
rights. 

When  we  introduce  any  subject  of  study 
into  the  schools,  we  give  it  significance  and 
status.  When  we  introduce  civics  or  cooking 
or  American  history  or  dressmaking,  it  is 
our  way  of  telling  pupils  these  subjects  are 
important  in  their  preparation  for  life. 
When  we  omit  only  one  subject,  religion, 
we  help  to  confirm  that  schoolboy  definition 
of  religion,  as  "believing  what  you  know  ain't 
so."  It  does  not  advance  matters  very  much 
to  say  that  religion  can  best  be  taught  in  the 
home.  At  a  time  when  we  have  come  to  teach 
every  other  conceivable  subject,  including 
home  economics,  in  the  schools,  this  is  not 
honest.  It  is  only  stultifying.  We  must  face 
the  fact  that  a  policy  which  today  would  ex- 
clude religion  from  its  system  of  education  is 
not  neutral,  it  is  unfavorable  to  religion. 

We  must  now  turn  briefly  to  what  may  be 
an  important  aspect  of  the  problem  of  teach- 
ing religion:  its  relation  to  political  systems. 
Some  of  us  may  offhand  be  inclined  to  accept 
the  schoolboy's  definition  mentioned  above. 
For  that  reason  let  us  have  before  us  a  simple 
and  more  generally  accepted  definition,  that 
given  by  Webster's  New  International  Dic- 
tionary. Religion  is  "An  apprehension,  aware- 
ness, or  conviction  of  the  existence  of  a  su- 
preme being,  or  more  widely,  of  supernatural 


Quarrels    and    the    sea 
best  viewed  from  afar. 


forces  or  influences  controlling  one's 
humanity's,  or  nature's  destiny." 

We  shall  see  that  religion  therefore  not| 
underlies  and  informs  the  art,  the  liter 
and  the  language  of  our  tradition,  it 
lies  and  informs  our  great  political  docur 
and  conceptions  as  well.  By  Webster's  dl 
tion,  the  Declaration  of  Independence  | 
religious  document.  It  justifies  the  foun 
of  our  Government  in  an  appeal  to  "  the  J 
of  nature's  God."  We  have  a  right  to  dtf 
our  inalienable  rights  because  all  men 
endowed  with  them  by  their  Creator. 

The  greatest  threat  to  our  civilizatio 
the  twentieth  century  has  lain,  and  stilll 
in  what  the  Germans  call  the  Revolt  aga 
the  West.  So  far,  this  revolt  has  taken! 
forms.  In  both  of  them,  Nazism  and  Ru$| 
Communism,  one  political  party  eliminl 
all  other  parties  and  took  control  of  edl 
tion.  Both  promptly  eliminated  religion  l| 
the  schools.  The  Nazis  derived  their  ra 
not  from  religion  but  from  biology,  from  | 
mones  and  chromosomes.  The  official 
Primer  used  for  the  instruction  of  H| 
Youth  tells  us  that  conceptions  like  "hun 
ity,  liberty,  equality,  fraternity  are 
words  of  religious  origin."  It  warns  yc 
Nazis  against  them  and  tells  them  in  s<l 
that  "Christians  reject  the  race  idea  withl 
citation,  'Before  God  all  men  are  equ<| 
Russian  totalitarianism  follows  the  same  ;| 
religious  line.  The  treatise  on  Pedagogy  il 
in  Soviet  teacher  training  is  also  scornfil 
"the  Commandments  of  God":  "We  rel 
any  such  morality  which  is  derived  from  exl 
human  (religious)  coni| 
MBMBMMHB       tions.   It  is  a  fraud  . 
designed  to  dull 
minds  of  workers 
peasants.  .  .  .  Commu 
ethics  is  devoted  to| 
■■■■■■■i       purpose  of  creatin 
communist  society," 
"with  this  struggle  must  be  linked  eMJ 
step  in  the  education  of  youth."  Too  ml 
of  us  are  unwilling  to  admit  that  then] 
any  virtue  in  Soviet  ethics.  It  must  be  : 
ognized,  however,  that  it  does  accept  on  I 
same  terms  members  of  any  race  who  are  v| 
ing  to  join  the  communist  fold.  Soviet  eti| 
begins  (and  ends)  with  adherence  to  a  pa 
ular  political  regime.  The  citizen  who  dep;J 
from  the  party  line  loses  all  claim  to  conl 
eration  and  may  be  ruthlessly  purged.  »| 
ethics,  our  faith  in  human  rights  and  fil 
doms,  precede  and  transcend  all  polit  I 
considerations.  The  success  of  our  democrJ 
can  best  be  measured  by  the  degree  to  wh| 
it  respects  those  freedoms.  Its  weakness 
not  lie  in  the  source  of  its  principles,  bulj 
our  failure  to  live  up  to  them. 

Whenever  any  church,  any  establishm  J 
of  religion,  attempts  to  dominate  our  syst] 
of  public  education,  it  becomes  a  threat! 
freedom  of  religion  and  is  subversive  of 
democracy.  That  was  happening  in  Virgil 
in  1785,  where  Church  of  England  parisl 
dominated  and  had   been   an  establislj 
church.  That  church  sought  to  have  the  ta?| 
levied  on  all  citizens,  used  to  support  its  o  I 
schools.  It  was  not  because  we  were  hostile  J 
religion,  but  because  we  feared  the  dominai  I 
of  one  sect,  that  we  developed  the  policy  I 
separation  of  church  and  state.  When  a  s  I 
tern  of  education  is  controlled  by  any  < 
church  or  any  one  political  party,  we  hi 
taken  the  first  long  step  toward  what  we  us  | 
to  call  absolutism,  and  in  its  newer  forms 
call  totalitarianism.  Eternal  vigilance  is  he  | 
and  alwaysnvill  be,  the  price  of  liberty. 

Madame  Roland,  on  her  way  to  the  guil  I 
tine,  exclaimed,  "O  Liberty!  What  crin 
have  been  committed  in  thy  name!"  T| 
same,  also,  must  be  said  of  religion.  That  d< 
not  mean  that  we  should  abolish  either  1 
erty  or  religion  from  life  or  education.  It  me* 
only  that  they  have  been  among  the  nvj 
powerful  forces  which  have  made  the  traj 
history  of  mankind  what  it  is.  We  do  not  ha, 
to  believe  with  Toynbee  that  the  rise  of  a 
gion  is  the  central  phenomenon  in  the  histc 
of  civilization;  but  when  we  eliminate  re- 
gion from  education  we  do  help  to  render  b 
tory,  particularly  American  history,  me£j| 
ingless. 

(Continued  on  Page  270) 
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Here  is  silver  with  timeless  charm.  The  designer,  William  S.  Warren, 
created  these  Wallace  designs  as  a  sculptor  works  in  carving  a  statue. 
He  imparted  to  Wallace  Sterling  full-formed  beauty  .  .  .  not  just  design 
on  the  front,  but  loveliness  from  every  angle.  This  is  why  only  Wallace 
has  "Third  Dimension  Beauty" .  .  .  beauty  in  front,  beauty  in  profde, 
beauty  in  back.  Be  sure  to  see  this  exquisite  silver  before  making  your 
final  selection. 

Here  are  the  five  Wallace  "Third  Dimension  Beauty"  designs, 
from  left  to  right:  Grande  Baroque,  Sir  Christopher,  Grand  Colonial. 
Stradivari,  Rose  Point.  Six-piece  place  settings  from  $27  to  $35, 
according  to  pattern. 
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:  yright  1948    Wallace  Silversmiths,  Wallingford,  Connecticut  •  Since  1835  •  Wallace  Silversmiths,  Toronto,  Canada 
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Lullaby  Loves 

You'll  saj  nothing  so  lij_rlii  could  be 
that  warm!  Bui  sleep  in  these  Munsingwear 
Balbeauties*,  my  sweet,  and  you'll 
know  Munsingwear's  done  it  again. 
They  have  a  reputation  for  knitting  extra- 
special  dreams  in  their  own  soft,  warm. 
breathlessly  light  balbriggan! 
Nighties  and  pajamas  in  "I  [j  In 
The  Cloud-"'  color-,  reasonably 
priced  at  fine  stores  everywhere. 


SEC     U.  S.  PAT.  OFF. 
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MUNSINGWEAR 


REG     U     9     PaT.  OFF. 


Sleeping-and-Loungim-  Wi  ai  •  Underwear  •  Foundation  Garments  •  Hosiery 


(Continued  from  Page  268) 
The  attitude  of  totalitarian  states,  which 
eliminate  religion  because  they  find  our  con- 
ceptions of  civil  liberties  and  democracy  an- 
chored in  it,  suggests  that  the  Court  may  be 
moving  too  fasfand  in  the  wrong  direction. 
There  is  a  poem  of  Goethe's  about  a 
sorcerer's  apprentice  who  possessed  magic 
enough  to  open  floodgates,  but  not  enough 
to  close  them.  The  Court  is  in  this  position. 
Many  teachers  and  citizens  interested  in 
education  are  asking,  "  Where  does  this  leave 
us?"  The  Court's  decision  has  raised  many 
questions,  but  so  far  has  settled  only  one. 
Champaign's  released-time  system  is  illegal. 
Other  systems  similar  to  Champaign's  are 
illegal  by  implication.  Four  of  the  concurring 
justices  were  troubled  by  the  character  of 
the  decision  and  indicated  that  their  vote 
applied  only  to  the  Champaign  plan.  Com- 
munities with  differing  released-time  pro- 
grams may  legally  continue  until,  if  and 
when  sued,  they  have  had  their  day  in  the 
U.  S.  Supreme  Court. 

In  higher  education,  some  state  universi- 
ties have  taught  courses  in  religion  since  their 
foundation.  Graduate  departments  of  religion 
have  been  training  teachers  whose  compe- 
tence is  now  on  a  par  with  that  of  scholars  in 
other  fields  of  study.  The  work  of  depart- 
ments and  schools  of  religion  has  been  stead- 
ily extended  with  much  profit  to  the  work  in 


S-pti- 

other  departments.  In  the  recent  pe 
has  been  a  marked  trend  in  a 
strengthen  what  the  Harvard  Re 
"General  Education,"  and  on  many 
courses  in  religion  have  made  a  wide 
nized  contribution.  The  Court's  d& 
that  no  tax-supported  property  can 
to  teach  religion  has  encouraged 
threaten  suits,  and  some  will  certl 
tried.  As  yet,  however,  no  collegi 
need  be  discontinued  for  legal  reason 
is  a  very  general  hope  that  the  Court 
when  such  suits  are  decided,  serious! 
state  institutions  and  place  them 
severe  handicap  as  compared  with  in 
ent  colleges. 

One  service  the  McCollum  case  1 
dered.  It  has  called  attention  in  startli 
ion  to  what  is  perhaps  the  most  i: 
single  question  which  we  now  face 
education.  All  interested  groups  of 
particularly  of  teachers,  are  called  u 
study  and  reassess  the  results  of 
that  have  now  been  in  operation 
years.  The  least,  and  perhaps  the  mo| 
they  can  do  is  to  make  their  convictii 
above  all,  their  findings  known.  In  a 
such  importance  to  the  training  of  o: 
citizens,  we  can  be  confident  that  our 
will  not  be  indifferent  to  reasoned  pub 
ion  and  what  the  majority  of  Ameri 
gard  as  sound  public  policy.  th| 
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Junior  Vogue  Design  No.  3229.  "Easy-to-Make"  jumper  or  sleeveless  dress.  9  t| 

29'..  to 335  50c. 
Vogue  Design  No.  6159.  "Easy-to-Make"  blouse.  12  to  20;  30  to  40;  40t. 

Junior  Vogue  Design  No.  3231.  Blouse  and  skirt. 

9  to  15;  29%  to  33.  60<<. 
Junior  Vogue  Design  No.  3220.  "Easy-to-Make" 

one-piece  dress.  9  to  15;  29's  to  33.  50i. 

Vogue   Design   No.  6316.   "Easy-to-Make"  coat. 
12  to  20:  30  to  42.  75c. 

Junior  Vogue  Design  No.  3210.  One-piece  dress. 

9  to  15:  29 '■,  to  33.  73c. 
Junior  Vogue  Design  No.  3222.  One-piece  dress. 

9  to  15;  291..  to  33.  75c. 
Vogue   Design   No.  6333.   "Easy-to-Make"  suit- 

dress.  12  to  20;  30  to  38.  75»S. 
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PEARL  S.  Itl  4  K 

"My  novel  Kinfolk  rose  out  m 
my  deep  interest  in  and  continu- 
ing experience  with  the  variet  r 
of  China's  people  today.  This  va- 
riety is  not  to  he  found  in  different 
races  and  religions,  as  it  is  in  the 
United  States.  Yet  the  variety  :'s 
infinite;  it  comes  from  the  break- 
ing up  of  old  patterns  of  life.  Long 
isolated  and  secure  in  their  own 
ways,  the  Chinese  lived  serene  and 
confident  lives.  Now  these  old  ways 
are  changing-and  it  is  in  this  change 
that  I  found  my  material  for  Kiit- 
/o/fc."  (First  of  five  parts,  page  34.) 


AIMIi:  S.  oxin  It so\ 

"I  married  at  the  end  of  my  sopho- 
more year  at  Smith  and  was  gradu- 
ated the  following  spring,  thus  win- 
ning innumerahle  family  wagers. 
The  next  three  years  I  spent  travel- 
ing as  an  Army  Air  Corps  wife. 
While  stationed  near  Memphis  our 
son,  David  Samuel,  was  horn.  Being 
modern  parents,  we  are  not  al- 
lowed to  hrag  how  wonderful  he  is. 
My  hushand  is  happy  about  the 
publication  of  11  art  for  Me  Dar- 
ling (page  74).  He  says  he  will  now 
buy  a  new  typewriter  and  a  whip, 
and  retire." 


I'll*  I  I  IS  BOTTOME 

This  English  novelist  (Mrs.  A.  E. 
Forbes  Dennis)  is  the  author  of 
mam  books,  best  known  of  which 
are  Private  Worlds,  The  Mortal 
Storm,  and  Survival.  She  has  ex- 
pressed her  literary  creed  in  these 
words:  "If  a  writer  is  true  to  his 
characters  they  will  give  him  his 
plot.  The  mind  of  the  artist  should 
shine  out  at  us.  without  the  blur 
of  personal  proclivities.*'  This  rule 
has  helped  to  produce  good  fiction. 
To  see  how  she  has  followed  her 
creed  in  telling  the  story  of  her  life, 
turn  to  Search  Jar  a  Soul,  page  36. 
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The  names  of  characters  in  all  stories  are  fictitious. 
Any  resemblance  to  living  persons  is  a  coincidence. 
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Our  Readers  Write  Us 


A  Good  Man's  Hard  lo  Find 

(  hit  a  go,  Illinois. 

Dear  Edilor :  How  does  a  young  woman 
in  her  early  twenties  go  about  meeting  new 
young  men?  How  does  a  young  woman  get 
to  meet  new  people? 

Eight  hours  a  day,  five  days  a  week,  I 
work  in  a  fabulous  advertising  agency  in 
Chicago.  The  only  men  I  meet  are  the  staff 
members  whom  I  see  every  day  of  the 
year — and  who  are  married.  They  are  the 
men  who  ask  the  young  ladies  out  for  an 
innocent  drink  or  dinner  or  etc. 

But  what  if  you  don't  want  to  play 
along?  Then  how  do  you  meet  new  men, 
new  people?  For  three  years  I've  been  go- 
ing to  evening  school:  for  one  reason,  to 
finish  up  and  get  a  degree;  the  second — to 
meet  new  people,  have  some  social  life. 

So  far  I  haven't.  The  nice  men  I've  met 
are  all  married  and  through  them  I've 
formed  wonderful  friendships  with  their 
families. 

My  girl  friends  are  all  married.  They 
married  after  the  war  and  now  have  their 
husbands  and  children  to  worry  about 
rather  than  fixing  a  spare  girl  up  with  a 
young  man.  The  girls  in  our  office  have  the 
same  problem.  They  can't  be  bothered  fix- 
ing another  girl  with  a  friend  of  theirs.  Too 
much  competition  these  days. 

Then  what  do  you  do?  Take  to  bars, 
where  the  men  are  certainly  not  the  kind  to 
bring  home  to  mother?  Go  to  dances  stag 
and  hope  fearfully  someone  will  ask  you  for 
one  dance?  Beg  your  friends  to  introduce 
you  to  their  husbands'  second  cousin? 

What  do  we  do?  It's  all  very  easy  to  say 
join  some  clubs,  do  some  entertaining,  try 
to  meet  new  people — if  you  know  how ! 
Sincerely, 
RUTH  L.  RATNY. 

A  Woman  ><•<•<!>  a  Man 

New  York  City. 
Dear  Editor:  I'm  really  getting  sick  of 
the  way  we  bleat  about  women's  hard- 
fought-for  achievement  of  "independ- 
ence." Along  with  it  has  come  deteat  too. 
This  attitude  about  asserting  your  inde- 
pendence and  getting  a  job  instead  of  a 
husband  is  responsible  for  a  great  deal  of 
the  unhappiness  today.  Women  don't  dare 
admit  they  want  a  man  and  home  and 
children.  It's  not  smart.  It's  not  using  their 
hard-earned  "independence." 

Yours  truly, 
(Name  withheld  by  request.) 

"New  Look"  for  Had 

Brooklyn,  New  York. 
Dear  Sir:  I've  decided  to  give  my  hus- 
band the  "new  look.'.'  No  more  does  he 


carry  our  infant  son  on  his  arms,  but  with 
a  baby  seat  attached  to  his  shoulders. 
Yours  truly, 

THELMA  HANS. 

Likes  Parker  rovers 

Compton,  California. 
Dear  Editors:  Isn't  it  about  time  you 
gave  us  a  present  ?  Please,  we  want  two  or 
three  pages  of  full-color  spread  repeating  in 
miniature  your  series  of  mother-daughter 
covers!  We  don't  care  whether  the  little 
girl  has  or  hasn't  grown  up  in  just  the  right 
series  of  spurts.  They  have  told  a  lovely 
story  of  love  and  companionship  and  fam- 
ily life  that  is  really  a  bit  of  Americana. 
Sincerelv  yours, 
DOROTHEA  MERRIFIELD. 


>  Ever  since  their  beginning  in  the  Jour- 
nal, February,  1939,  AI  Parker's 
"Mother  and  Daughter"  covers  have 
been  best  liked  by  Journal  readers.  ED. 

Americans  in  Germany 

With  the  American  Occupation  Forces, 
Germany. 

Dear  Editors :  So  very  many  people  have 
the  idea  that  all  we  do  is  play  over  here, 
that  we  live  the  "  life  of  Riley  "  so  to  speak, 
t\\M  the  Government  offers  us  free  serv- 
ants, free  homes,  free  boat  trips.  Well,  in 
,y.u\  some  of  this  is  true,  but  I  would  like 
the  Vest  of  the  United  States  to  know  the 
scor,'- . 

There  are  so  many  things  I  should  like  to 
tell  you:  about  our  lovely  big  house;  our 
two  servants  and  the  difficulties  I  had  with 
the  language  barrier  at  first  (some  of  the 
things  that  came  out  of  my  kitchen  that 
first  month,  oh  my!);  my  draperies  made 
out  of  nylon  parachutes;  my  boar-hunting 
trips;  the  clothes  I  design  or  make  from 
patterns  for  myself  and  the  girls. 

We  have  three  children.  Michaele  Janet 
is  6,  ready  for  school  this  fall,  platinum- 
haired,  very  active  and  is  just  learning  to 
play  the  piano.  Kris  Tina  is  4,  red-haired,  a 
little  minx.  Then  there  is  David  III,  who  is 
20  months,  a  perfect  cross  between  a  red- 
head and  a  platinum  blond  (and  it  would 
be  curly !).  He  also  is  a  minx,  has  learned  to 
walk  and  talk  in  Germany.  As  a  matter  of 
fact,  all  the  children  speak  and  understand 
German  better  than  we  do.  The  other 
members  of  our  family  are:  Arko,  a  Boxer 
who  is  lazy,  homely,  but  definitely  good  for 
the  children;  August  and  Theressa,  our 
houseman  and  house  frau  who  are  man  and 
wife  and  to  whom  we  are  devoted. 

As  far  as  I  am  concerned,  this  is  the  first 
time  since  I  have  had  little  folks  running 
around  that  I  have  had  any  time  to  my- 
self. I  am  taking  piano  lessons  again;  learn- 
ing how  to  shoot  an  Army  carbine;  starting 
German  lessons  in  the  fall;  enjoying  my 
husband,  for  I  am  able  to  go  with  him  on 
his  hunting  and  fishing  trips,  and  we  do  as 
much  sight-seeing  as  possible  (we  are  plan- 
ning a  trip  to  Italy  in  the  fall).  I  feel  that 
this  is  an  opportunity  of  a  lifetime  for  me, 
something  that  I  probably  never  would 
have  been  able  to  do  otherwise.  (One  thing 
I  dearly  love  and  that  is  not  having  to  do 
the  dishes  after  dinner  !) 

On  the  other  hand,  there  are  many 
things  that  are  difficult  over  here  too.  Our 
houses  are  furnished  for  us,  true,  but  our 
rental  allowance  ($105  a  month  for  us) 
comes  out  of  our  pay;  the  Government 
furnishes  us  with  1%  servants,  but  we  feed 
them.  So  instead  of  feeding  5  I  now  am 
feeding  7  plus  1  meal  a  day  for  5  days  for 
my  wash  frau.  My  commissary  bill  was 
running  between  $160  to  $170  a  month  be- 
fore my  husband  left  on  maneuvers — quite 
a  jump  from  what  it  was  at  home.  Besides 
that,  we  keep  our  servants  in  shoes,  cloth- 
ing, razor  blades,  cream  and  some  of  the 
little  things  that  make  life  more  pleasant 
and  which  they  have  not  been  able  to  buy. 
Most  of  my  Army  friends  have  difficulty 
saving  money  because  of  the  high  expense 
of  living  over  here. 

One  thing  that  most  of  us  mothers  worry 
about  is  disease.  Skin  diseases  are  espe- 
cially bad  in  Germany. 

Automobiles  go  to  pieces  easily  because 
of  the  bad  roads.  Cobblestone  streets  are 
hardy  but  make  even  new  cars  rattle  after 
a  short  time.  We  are  in  constant  fear  of  be- 
ing robbed. 

It  takes  a  heap  of  understanding,  too,  to 
live  with  these  Germans.  After  all,  we  are 
the  Americans  who  are  setting  the  exam- 
ple of  what  Germans  think  Americans 
should  be.  Sometimes  that  is  rather  hard 
to  do.  Sincerely  yours, 

MRS.  DAVID  M.  KYLE. 

Fans  for  Four  Generations 

Wilson,  Arkansas. 
Dear  Editors:  This  is  the  fourth  genera- 
tion in  our  family  to  read  the  Journal. 
Yours  sincerely, 
MRS.  L.  M.  LAMBERT. 

Journal  Poet 

Claremont,  California. 

Dear  Editors:  Many  Journal  readers 

have  written  to  me  during  the  years  I  have 

been  a  contributor  and  asked  if  I  had  a 

(Continued  on  Page  6) 
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Your  hands  will  tell  you  why! 

Yes — even  lingerie  as  beautiful  as 
her  sheer  gown  and  negligee  is  so  safe 
with  Ivory  Snow  care.  And  you  can 
prove  how  gentle  it  is !  Just  wash  your 
dishes  this  week  with  Ivory  Snow. 
When  you  see  how  it  pampers  your 
hands  you'll  KNOW  it's  kind  to  fine  washables. 

Ivory  Snow  is  the  new  fashion  in  soaps  .  .  .  made 
especially  for  lovely  things!  99*^»«%  pure  —  it's 
granulated  for  efficiency  to  give  you  instant  suds, 
even  in  cool  water.  And  it's  so  convenient — so  eco- 
nomical to  use.  Truly — there's  no  finer,  no  safer  soap 
made !  Always  ask  for  Snow — Ivory  Snow! 


Follow  directions 
on  the  box. 
They're  tested! 


IVORY  SNOW 

...the  only  soap  both  Ivory-mild  and  granulated  for  efficiency 
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Men  like  this  will  say 

HOORAY! 


H 


So  will  all  the  many  people  kept  awake,  made  nervous  or  jittery  by 
the  caffein  in  regular  coffee!  For  .  .  . 

THE  NEW  IMPROVED 
SANKA  COFFEE 


— the  "drink-it-and-sleep"  coffee — now  has  a  new,  marvelous  flavor 
to  delight  lovers  of  fine  coffee!  It  has  a  truly  wonderful  taste — yet  it's 
still  97%  caffein-free. 


FINER  FLAVOR 

new  flavor-saving  process  ...  a  miracle  method  of  taking  the  caffein 
out  of  the  coffee. 


in  Sanka  Coffee 
is  due  to  a  brand- 


Try  Sanka  Coffee  today.  See  foryourself 
what  a  great  flavor-improvement  has 
been  made.  Sanka  comes  in  two  forms: 
Ground  for  drip  or  percolator;  Instant 
Sanka,  made  instantly  in  the  cup.  Prod- 
ucts of  General  Foods. 


(Continued  from  Pa. 
book  of  verse  in  print  and  where  they  could 
buy  it.  At  last  I  have.  It  is  called  These 
I've  Loved   (S3,  Saunders   Pn  --.   Clare- 
mont,   California). 

u  i-rc-lv  yours, 
ELIZABETH-ELLEN  LONG. 

.Marriage  Like  .Making  a  Pi.- 

Rowayton,  Connecticut. 

Dear  Editors:  After  reading  Making 
Marriage  Work,  by  Clifford  R.  Adam?.  I 
tried  to  answer  for  myself  "what  I  sought 
in  marriage." 

I  found  that  I  couldn't  answer  this 
question.  Although  Doctor  Adams  listed 
the  ingredients  for  a  happy  marriage,  no 
one  can  separate  those  ingredients  or  de- 
cide which  is  the  most  important,  any 
more  than  anyone  can  decide,  in  making  a 
good  apple  pie,  whether  the  apples,  the 
spices,  the  sugar  or  the  piecrust  is  the  most 
important  ingredient.  They  are  all  impor- 
tant and  inseparable,  as  are  ingredients  of 
a  happy  marriage.  Sincerely, 

HESTER  YV.  MAURY. 

Journal  Save*  II«t  Money 

Hornell,  New  York. 

Dear  Editors:  I  used  to  read  all  the 
women's  magazines,  until  I  found  that  I 
never  had  time  to  read  a  book.  I  seemed  to 
be  living  on  caviar  and  cookies,  while  I 
needed  some  bread  and  butter.  So,  for  a 
while,  I  cut  them  all  out.  But  then  I  found 
that  I  needed  to  read  a  woman's  magazine 
in  order  to  keep  in  touch  with  things. 
Then,  too,  I  had  bought  a  sewing  machine 
and  had  started  making  almost  all  my  own 
and  my  daughter's  clothes.  So,  I  went  back 
to  the  Journal. 

I  often  use  Ann  Batchelder  recipes  and 
menus — she  could  come  cook  for  me  any 
time.  Her  stuff  is  so  practical — not  all 
fancy  teatime  or  card-party  dainties  as  in 
some  of  the  magazines.  And  she  doesn't  re- 
quire you  to  use  outlandish  ingredients 
that  can't  be  had  in  a  small-city  grocery 
store.  Conversation  Piece  gives  you  ideas 
for  the  fancier  party  dishes. 

Yours  truly, 
MRS.  O.  A.  CAREY. 

Of  lllnt'MN — and  I  «»<-nt  inls 

The  Duke's  Cottage, 
Rudgioick,  Englan  I. 

My  dear  Bruce  anil  Beatrice:  I  just  went 
through  one  of  the  patches  of  shadow  that 
come  to  us  all  at  times  and  have  to  be  got 
through  somehow  or  other.  I  was  far  from 
home,  called  in  haste  to  help  nurse  some- 
one with  a  bad  kind  of  appendicitis.  For  the 
first  time  for  many  a  year  I  again  became 
acquainted  with  the  breaking  dawn,  the 
little  night  noises  of  a  strange  garden,  and 
the  morning  star.  All  life  narrowed  down, 
meantime,  to  the  simple  business  of  getting 
through  another  night.  We  didn't  have 
enough  pajamas  for  the  patient,  and  there 
were  no  more  coupons,  though  the  shops 
seemed  to  be  full  of  the  garments.  So  end- 
less washings  had  to  be  done,  but  there  was 
a  chronic  shortage  of  soap.  The  patient 
needed  fruit,  but  there  weren't  no  fruit,  ex- 
cept the  sort  the  patient  couldn't  have. 
And  we  were  on  a  hilltop,  a  very  long  way 
from  shops  of  any  kind,  without  very  much 
petrol. 

I  have  never  had  much  to  do  with  adult 
illness — and  have  always  been  one  of  those 
heartless  people,  apt  to  hand  what  my 
children  called  The  Vombowl  to  the  suf- 
ferer and  tell  them  to  get  on  with  it.  So — 
late  in  life — this  came  to  teach  me  a  good 
lesson — and  to  confirm  a  suspicion  I  have 
always  had:  that  the  burden  one  bilks  is 
never  cast  off,  but  will  be  waiting  farther 
down  the  road,  very  much  increased  and 
augmented,  a  little  later  on. 

Life  becomes  immensely  simple  at  times 
like  these — and  small  things  of  vast  im- 
portance. The  wonderful  gladness  when 
the  first  bird  sings  and  one  thinks,  "Weill 
Here  we  still  are  ! "  Or  the  sun  coming  out 
suddenly  on  the  hills,  and  there  seems  to  be 
no  tomorrow  and  no  yesterday — only  one 
quavering  hope  that  a  time  will  come  when 
we  can  look  back  on  all  this,  saying,  "Do 
you  remember  that  hateful  time?" 

Later.  How  I  have  enjoyed  the  accounts 
of  your  child's  wonderful  wedding.  I  would 
love  to  marry  off  one  daughter  with  pomp 
and  ceremony,  and  all  the  benefits  of  dow- 
ers and  bridesmaids.  I  was  married  at  three 
days'  notice,  with  Zeppelins  wiffling  over- 
head and  the  Channel  full  of  submarines. 
I  had  to  marry  daughter  Mary  off  in  much 
the  same  utilitarian  fashion,  with  a  Court 
(Continued  on  Page  X) 


The  Indians  taught  maple-sugar  making  tc  tie 
French  settlers  who,  in  return,  furnished  n  al 
kettles  to  replace  crude  Indian  utensils. 

Hankering  for  real 
maple  sugar  flavor 

The  Indians  probably  were  the  first  to  ■ 
cover  that  delicious  syrup  could  be  m ,- 
from  the  sap  of  the  maple  tree.  But  tl  r 
crude  methods  could  not  produce  the  fla  r 
you  get  in  Vermont  Maid  Syrup. 

Our  skilled  blenders  select   maple  su  r 
that's  rich  and  full-bodied;  then  blenc 
with  cane  sugar.  This  blend  gives  you,  : 
moderate  cost,  real  maple  sugar  flavor  tl : 
is  uniformly  rich  and  de- 
licious.  At   your  grocer's. 

Penick  8b  Ford,  Ltd.,  Inc. 
Burlington,  Vermont 


Vermont/via 

Syrup 


CALIFORNIA  I 
STYLE 

Blue  Diamond  Almonds 
Butter  or  Salad  Oil  Salt 

TOURISTS  bring  home  from 
California  mouth-watering  tales  of 
"French  fried"  almonds  bought  at 
rustic  roadside  stands.  Here  we  tell 
you  how  to  make  this  delicacy  in 
your  home — easily,  quickly. 

Place  unblanrhed  Blue  Diamond 
Almonds  in  shallow  baking  pan  witli 
1  teaspoon  butter  or  salad  oil  per 
cup  of  almonds.  Roast  in  slow  oven 
(300°  F.)  25  to  30  minutes,  stirring 
occasionally.  Spread  on  paper  to 
cool.  Sprinkle  with  salt  while  hot. 


ALMONDS 


■■I 


BRANO 


from  the  Vaffei/s 
of  Cafiforn/a 

Sold  in  cellophane  bags:      _,3* 
shelled  and  unshelled. 

California  Almond  Growers 

Exchange 

Sacramento,  California 
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Name  "The  Great  Gildersleeve" Mystery  Baby 


V7 1,1  )\ 


IN  PARKAY  MARGARINE'S 
$50,000  CONTEST 

20  FORDS -721  prizes  in  all ! 


T  f  T  1  * 


721  WONDERFUL 

Every  week  for  5  weeks! 
/ery  week!   4   '49  Fords 
very  week!  Zll  Cory  Coffee  Makers 
very  week!  l\j  "Toastmaster" 

toasters 

very  week!  nU  G.  E.  Table  Radios 
very  week!  OU  Crisp  new  $10  bills 


PRIZES  IN  ALL! 

5  Big  Weekly  Contests 

Four  '49  Fords  and 

140  other  prizes  every  week  for  5  weeks 

plus  $1,000.00  jackpot  for  final  winner 

1st  weekly  contest  starts  October  10,  ends 

midnight  October  Ui. 

2nd  weekly  contest  starts  October  17,  ends 

midnight  October  23. 

3rd  weekly  contest  starts  October  24,  ends 

midnight  October  30. 

4th  weekly  contest  starts  October  31,  ends 

midnight  November  6. 

5th  weekly  contest  starts  November  7,  ends 

midnight  November  13. 


SO   EASY!    SUCH   FUN!    FOLLOW  THESE   SIMPLE   RULES  TO  WIN! 


How  to  win  your  new  '49  FORD! 

"The  Great  Gildersleeve"  .  .  .  radio's  popular  bachelor  .  .  .  has  become  "nursemaid"  to  a  cuddly 
little  lost  baby  girl.  He  doesn't  know  who  she  belongs  to — she  has  no  name — and  he  needs  your 
help.  Name  this  Mystery  Baby  for  him  .  .  .  and  win  a  brand  new  '49  Ford! 

20  Cars  to  be  given  away!  Yes,  20  lucky  entrants  can  win  new  Fords — "The  Car  of  the  Year"  — 
in  this  easy  Parkay  Margarine  baby  naming  contest.  Four  new  Fords  will  be  given  away  every 
week  for  5  weeks.  In  addition,  the  final  winner  will  receive  a  jackpot  of  $1,000 — and  140  other 
wonderful  prizes  will  be  given  away  weekly,  beginning  October  10,  1948. 

Easy  to  win!  Just  name  "The  Great  Gildersleeve"  Mystery  Baby.  She's  blonde,  cute,  cuddly. 
Thinking  up  names  for  her  will  be  easy — fun,  too.  You  might  call  her  Rose  because  of  her  rosebud 
mouth,  or  June  or  Wendy — names  as  simple  as  that  might  win.  These  are  just  samples,  of  course — 
you  can  easily  think  up  better  names  yourself.  Don't  wait — enter  now.  Enter  every  week,  as  often 
as  you  like.  With  each  entry  include  the  red  end-flap  from  a  package  of  Parkay  Margarine.  You'll 
love  Parkay— it's  the  Kraft  quality  margarine  with  the  sweet-tasting  flavor.  Buy  Parkay — clip  the 
coupon — send  in  now.  Get  extra  entry  blanks  from  your  dealer. 

You  can  win  even  if  you  don't  listen  to  "The  Great  Gilder- 
sleeve." But  you'll  have  more  fun  if  you  tune  in  Wednesday- 
nights  8:30  p.m.  E.S.T.,  NBC. 


Prinr  or  write  plainly  your  choice  of  a  name  for 
The  Great  Gildersleeve"  Mystery  Baby  on  coupon 
t  right,  on  grocery  store  entry  blank  or  plain  sheet 
f  paper. 

.  Send  in  as  many  entries  as  you  wish.  Write  each 
tame  you  send  on  a  separate  entry  blank  (your 
lealer  has  them)  or  on  a  separate  plain  sheet  of 
)  >aper.  With  each  entry  enclose  the  red  end-flap  from  a 
package  of  Parkay  Margarine. 

i.  Print  your  name  and  address  plainly  on  your  entry. 
Include,  too,  the  name  and  address  of  the  dealer 
rom  whom  you  bought  your  Parkay  Margarine.) 
>end  your  entries  to:  Parkay  Margarine,  Box  736 — 
-hicago  77,  Illinois. 

There  will  be  live  weekly  contests.  First  contest 
starts  October  10,  1948,  last  contest  ends  midnight 
November  13,  1918.  All  entries  must  be  postmarked 
before  midnight  of  each  closing  date.  Entries  received 
hetore  midnight  October  16th  will  be  judged  in  the 
nrst  week's  contest.  Thereafter,  entries  will  be  judged 
in  each  week's  contest  as  received.  Entries  for  the 
final   week's   contest   must    be   postmarked    before 


midnight  November  13  and  received  by  November 
20,  1948.  No  entries  will  be  returned,  and  no  cor- 
respondence entered  into.  You  accept  conditions  of 
these  rules  when  you  enter. 

5.  Winners  and  weekly  prize  winners  will  be  notified 
by  mail.  Fotd  winners  are  eligible  for  the  $1,000.00 
jackpot  prize  and  agree  not  to  sell  their  prizes  (if 
Ford  is  selected  instead  of  cash)  for  one  year.  Com- 
plete lists  of  winners  sent  on  request  to  anyone 
sending  a  self-addressed,  stamped  envelope.  Weekly 
Ford  winners  will  be  announced  on  "The  Great 
Gildersleeve"  radio  program,  Wednesdays,  8:30  p.m. 
E.S.T.,  NBC. 

6.  Enrries  will  be  judged  on  originality,  uniqueness 
and  aptness  of  thought.  Judge's  decision  is  final. 
Duplicate  prizes  in  case  of  ties.  All  entries  become 
the  property  of  Kraft  Foods  Company. 

7.  Any  person  living  in  the  continental  limits  of  the 
United  States  may  enter  this  contest — except  em- 
ployes of  the  Kraft  Foods  Company,  its  advertising 
agencies  and  members  of  their  families.  Contest  sub- 
ject to  Federal  and  State  regulations. 


CLIP  COUPON  NOW.. 

get  additional  entry  blanks  from  your  dealer.  Enclose 
the  red  end-flap  from  a  package  of  Parkay  Margarine 
with  each  entry.  Send  to  Parkay  Margarine,  Box  736 — 
Chicago  77,  Illinois. 

I  name   "The   Great    Gildersleeve"   Mystery   Baby.... 


LH 


Send  red 

end-flap 


My  own  name  is 

My  address  is 

City Zone State  . 

My  dealer's  name  and  address  is 


LADIES'  llo\ll.  .MM  I!  \  \I- 


Octebi 


Monte  Carlo... 


On  the  balcony— Bob 

kissed  lioth  my  hands.  "So 
lot  i  ly"  he  said.  "I  want 
your  soft  hands  for  mine 
—  all  my  life." 


So  ni>  hands  must  1><-  alwaj  a  soft.  I  know 
thej   can  be— I'll  always  use  Jergens. 

Now  your  hands,  too,  can  feel  even  softer 

and  smoother  with   Jergens  Lotion  care. 

IimI.in  v  fergens  Lotion  is  finer  than  ever, 

result  of  up-to-date  research.  Prot 

a  longer,  too. 

Hollywood  Stars  are  so  wise  — they  use 

ens  Lotion  7  to  1  over  any  other  hand 


k  .V  •» 


9 


And  two  ingredients  many  doctors 
use  for  skin-beautifying  arc  both  in  your 
[ergens  Lotion.  Simple  and  lovely- 
illness  and  no  stickv   feeling. 

Still  H)r  to  $1.00  (pins  tax)  for 
today's  Jergens  Lotion  — 
finer  than  ever. 


Used  by  More  Women  than  Any 
Other  Hand  Care  in  the  World 


For  the  Softest.  Adorable  Hands,  use  Jergens  Lotion 


*S 


(Continued  from  Page  6) 

frock  pinned  around  a  bit  to  make  a  wed- 
ding dress,  and  a  cake  out  of  a  tin  sent  me 
by  a  kind  American  friend,  hastily  iced 
over  with  somebody's  sugar  ration.  'I  he 
sirens  tuned  up  a-  she  drove  off  for  hei 
honeymoon. 

Not  that  it  made  any  real  difference,  but 
I  certainly  would  love  to  marry  one  daugh- 
ter off  really  de  luxe,  with  new  luggage  and 
six  of  everything,  and  a  proper  outfit  of 
linen  with  monograms  on  it,  and  a  canteen 
..i  good  plate!       Love  to  you  all> 

DOROTHY  BLACK. 

Mmrirxi   Slory? 

At  a  recent  party  in  New  York,  William 
March,  favorite  author  of  the  "butcher 
paper"  literary  critics,  contended  that 
he  had  authored  the  "shortest  short 
story  ever  written."  ED. 

Untitled  Story— 
By  William  March 

Here  is  the  history  of  the  credulous 
widow  who  met  an  admiring  stranger  in  a 
cocktail  lounge,  and  who,  after  turning 
her  liquid  assets  over  to  him,  was  never 
seen  again  by  her  friends: 

( )n  Monday  she  was  in  his  thoughts. 
I  in    1  uesday  she  was  in  his  automobile. 
On  Wednesday  she  was  in  his  hotel  room. 
On  Thursday  she  was  in  his  arm<. 
On  Friday  she  was  in  his  big  wardrobe 
trunk,  checked  through  to  Los  Angeles. 

I  ri..|Mll.\    4   e.  m  |>l  ;■  in  I 

Lemont,  Illinois. 
My  dear  Journalists :  My  only  com- 
plaint with  the  Journal  is  that  it  i-  too 
unwieldy  to  hold  when  nursing  a  baby.  I 
keep  banging  him  on  the  head  when  I  turn 
the  pages. 

Seriously,  the  secret  of  your  success  for 
me  is  that  you  are  all   so  friendly.   You 
open  your  doors  and  invite  us  to  come  in. 
Sincerely, 
HELEN  SHARPLESS. 

Mil i  iiiil  Fnull.s — and  >larrins»«* 

Houma,  Louisiana. 
Dear  Editor:  My  husband  and  I  have 
been  married  two  years,  we  have  a  one- 
year-old  son.  and  we're  happy.  My  hus- 
band's the  only  man  I  know  who  can  say 
"  You're  spending  too  much  money"  with- 
out even  hurting  your  feelings. 

Sincerely, 
MRS.  V.  MICHEL. 

But  do  you  spend  less  money?     ED. 

WlMtri  Wn>    in   Ituilil.' 

Terre  Haute.  Indiana. 

Dear  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Gould:  After  reading 
Housewife  Builds  a  House  in  the  July 
Journal,  I  wondered  why  the  Journal 
would  print  such  an  article.  I  know  little  of 
building  conditions  or  contractors  in  Can- 
ada, but  as  a  contractor's  wife,  I  am  stat- 
ing conditions  that  exist  in  the  United 
States. 

The  lady  from  Canada  stated  her  house 
was  built  in  5 '  L>  months  ("a  far  shorter 
time  than  a  contractor  would  take").  But 
here  are  some  facts  from  one  who  knows: 

My  husband  built  in  four  months'  time 
a  six-room  house,  size  35'  x  4t>'2",  with 
two  bathrooms,  all  the  latest  improve- 
ments, automatic  oil  heating  system,  well 
insulated  and  air  conditioned.  In  three 
months  he  completed  a  six-room,  all  mod- 
ern house  with  kitchen  planned  from  the 

JOt    k\.VL. 

Next,  the  lady  said  she  did  nothing  but 
get  materials  when  the  men  needed  them. 
A  contractor  figures  out  lists  of  materials 
well  ahead,  and  places  orders  far  enough  in 
advance  to  have  materials  on  the  job  al- 
ways. Idle  men  waiting  for  someone  to  go 
get  materials  cost  money. 

The  lady  from  Canada  then  stated:  "We 
saved  $5000  by  building  without  a  con- 
tractor."  .X  small  contractor,  when  not  too 
busy,  works  along  with  his  men,  thereby 
saving  the  cost  of  another  carpenter.  With 
larger  contractors,  very  few  charge  much 
for  supervision.  With  the  highest  priced 
contractors,  ones  who  charge  10  per  cent 
lor  supervision,  the  lad}'  from  Canada 
would  have  had  to  build  a  home  costing  at 
least  $50,000  to  save  S5000.  From  her  story 
and  the  picture  of  her  home,  I  judge  her 
house  to  have  cost  less  than  $9000. 

So  where  and  how  did  she  save  S5000  by 
building  without  a  contractor? 

Sincerely  yours, 
MRS.  JOSEPH  L.  WARNER. 
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I  std  must  by  professional 

beauticians  .  .  .  Oceans  of 
foam  even  in  hard  water  .  .  . 
leaves  hair  soft  .  .  .  manageable 
no  soap  film 
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CUTER  THEY  ARE 


THE  HARDER  THEY  FALL 


By  Sonia  Lee 


As  the  towers  of  Manhattan  gleamed  in  the 
*■  morning  sun,  Clara's  hopeful  young  heart 
pounded  with  eagerness  and  expectation.  "What 
a  beautiful  city!"  she  thought.  "My  city  to  be!" 

There  would  be  so  many  fascinating  places  to 
see  ...  so  many  famous  people  to  meet . . .  such  an 
interesting  job  in  one  of  the  big  studios.  And,  of 
course,  a  wonderful  man  whom  she  would  some 
day  meet  and  marry. 

The  vast  catacombs  of  brick  and  mortar  held  no 
terror  for  her  whatsoever.  With  her  courage,  her 
ability,  her  looks,  how  could  she  fail?  As  the  train 
shot  into  the  tunnel  she  took  a  last  look  at  the  tall 
buildings,  now  warming  under  the  rising  sun. 

"It's  my  oyster,  my  great,  big,  beautiful  oyster! 


And  I'm  the  one  to  open  it." 

At  first,  things  seemed  to  go  beautifully.  She 
did  meet  a  few  famous  people  .  .  .  but  they  didn't 
see  her  a  second  time.  She  did  land  a  good  job 
.  .  .  but  somehow  it  didn't  last.  And  she  did  meet 
the  dream  man  .  .  .  but  he  didn't  last,  either. 

Poor  little,  cute  little  Clara!  She  had  every 
charm  but  one*.  But  without  that  one  charm  it 
is  pretty  hard  for  anyone  to  get  by  for  very  long. 
The  cuter  they  are  the  harder  they  fall. 

In  romance  as  in  business,  halitosis*  (unpleas- 
ant breath),  whether  chronic  or  occasional,  can  be 
three  strikes  against  you.  The  insidious  thing  is 
that  you,  yourself,  may  not  realize  when  you're 
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guilty.  But  why  risk  offending  even  occasionally? 

Why  put  yourself  in  a  bad  light  even  once  when 
Licterine  Antiseptic  is  such  a  simple,  delightful 
extra  careful  precaution  against  bad  breath?  You 
merely  rinse  the  mouth  with  Listerine  Antiseptic, 
and  instantly  your  breath  becomes  sweeter,  fresher, 
less  likely  to  offend.  Never,  never  omit  this  extra 
careful  precaution  before  any  appointment  where 
you  want  to  be  at  your  best. 

While  some  cases  of  halitosis  are  of  systemic  origin, 
most  cases,  say  some  authorities,  are  due  to  the  bac- 
terial fermentation  of  tiny  food  particles  clinging  to 
mouth  surfaces.  Listerine  Antiseptic  halts  such  fer- 
mentation, then  overcomes  the  odors  fermentation 
causes. 

(  Ailvertispment) 
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onight  we  dare  you  to 
wash  your  glassware  last ! 

JUST  FOR  FUN-TRY  IT  ONCE!  SEE  HOW  DIFFERENT  DREFT  IS!  DREFT  MAKES 
GREASE  VANISH-  DISHES  SHINE- AS  NO  SUDS  EVER  COULD  BEFORE! 


Just  once — and  just  for  the  fun  of  it — try 
this  unusual  test.  Wash  your  pots,  pans 
and  dishes  in  Dreft  first  and  wash  your  glasses 
last.  You'll  be  utterly  astonished  at  the  result! 
For  Dreft  does  what  no  suds  ever  could  do 
before.  Your  glasses  will  rinse  so  clean, 
so  free  from  grease  that  they'll  shine — even 
without  wiping! 

MORE  SUDS! 

That's  because  Dreft  makes  an  entirely 
different  and  more  efficient  kind  of  suds. 
And  Dreft  gives  you  more  suds  than  any  other 
product  known  (ounce  for  ounce  in 
hardest  water) ! 

Dreft  suds  make  grease  vanish  from  pots,  pans, 
dishes,  glasses — and  dishwater — as  never 
before.  Yes,  you  can  say  good-bye  and  good 
riddance  to  scouring — and  to  soapy  film  and 
streaks! 

FEEL  THE  DIFFERENCE! 

You  can  even  feel  the  difference.    Dishwater 
doesn't  feel  greasy.  Notice  how  good  your 
hands  feel,  too!  Little  wonder  more  women 
wash  dishes  with  Dreft  than  any  other  brand! 
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A  HYMOSOL 
PRODUCT 


Dreft  makes  dishes  Shine 

-  even  without  wiping  ! 
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LOOK  INTO  Y 0 II It  MIRROR 


EVERY  year  we  hear  of  a  Community  Chest  Fund 
"drive"  to  get  us  to  "give"  as  much  as  we  can  "af- 
ford "  for  various  "charitable  causes  "  in  our  community. 
It  may  be  better  to  give  than  to  receive;  but  frankly,  we 
sometimes  feel  it  is  no  fun  at  all.  We  could  get  just  as 
many  laughs  out  of  paying  our  debts  or  insurance  pre- 
miums, and  a  good  many  more  by  spending  the  money 
for  pleasure.  We  can't  believe  much  in  the  sweetness  of 
giving  when  the  donation  is  impersonal  and  we  never  see 
the  recipient.  Especially  that  word  "drive  "  we  don't  like. 

Perhaps  it  would  be  better  to  think  of  payments  to  the 
Community  Chest  Fund  as  "citizenship  assessments"  or 
just  plain  debt  or  as  payment  for  insurance  or  for  pleas- 
ure. For  it  is  all  those  things.  The  Red  Feather  Com- 
munity Chest  Fund  supports  many  services  in  our  com- 
munity we  wouldn't  want  to  be  without.  The  assessment 
is  really  many  assessments  in  one  and  permits  installment 
payment  on  our  debts  (Traveler's  Aid,  Community 
Centers,  Day  Nurseries,  Clinics),  our  insurance  (Homes 
for  the  Aged,  Neighborhood  Houses,  Salvation  Army) 
and  our  pleasures  (Boy  and  Girl  Scouts,  Summer  Camps, 
the  USO  and  many  others).  These  all  seem  to  be  good 
and  necessary  things,  and  no  one  has  thought  of  a  better 
way  of  financing  them  than  through  the  consolidated 
Red  Feather  Community  Chest  Fund. 

Maybe  it  is  just  as  well  the  amount  of  our  payment  is 
optional,  for  we  would  be  pressed  to  pay  the  debts  we  ac- 
tually owe  to  one  or  another  of  these  services.  Unde- 
manding generosity  is  an  American  tradition,  and  it's  a 
good  thing,  although  when  we  give  anything  to  anybody 
we  like  to  see  his  eyes  light  up.  Probably  we  never  shall 
see  ourselves  as  others  see  us,  and  that's  a  good  thing, 
too,  but  when  our  Community  Chest  assessment  falls 
due  we're  going  to  look  into  a  mirror. 

Give  .  .  .  and  give  enough! 


"I  Never  Became  Acquainted 
With  American  Government" 

IN  a  recent  congressional  hearing  on  communist  espionage 
activities  in  the  United  States,  a  star  witness  was  Miss 
Elizabeth  T.  Bentley,  a  former  member  of  "the  Communist 
Party,  and,  according  to  her  own  statement,  a  wartime  courier 
for  a  communist  spy  ring.  Miss  Bentley,  in  her  testimony, 
made  candid  confessions  on  her  own  account.  She  detailed 
the  opinions  she  had  once  held,  and  which  she  now  regards 
as  illusions,  described  herself  as  a  "confused  liberal,"  and  tes- 
tified that  she  had  been  drawn  toward  comniunism  because 
she  "wanted  to  do  something  about  conditions  in  this  coun- 
try which  do  exist  and  cannot  be  denied." 

Then  she  made  a  statement  which  leaped  out  of  the  news- 
paper— to  the  eye  of  this  reader,  at  least: 

"I  grew  up  to  womanhood  without  becoming  acquainted 
with  the  American  government.  .  .  .  This  fault,  I  think,  runs 
all  through  our  educational  system." 

If  this  statement  is  true,  it  is  not  because  Miss  Bentley  was 
not  "educated."  She  went  through  grammar  school  and  high 
school,  graduated  in  1930  from  a  very  highly  rated  woman's 
college  in  the  East,  and  took  a  master's  degree  at  Columbia 
University.  She  took  a  liberal  arts  course,  majoring  in  Eng- 
lish which  she  later  taught,  along  with  French  and  Italian.  She 
must  have  had,  all  along  the  line,  courses  in  history,  including 
American  history.  She  certainly  knew  how  our  government 
functions,  or  she  would  have  been  of  no  use  to  the  communists 
in  a  confidential  position. 

What,  then,  did  she  mean  by  the  statement  that  she  had 
"grown  to  womanhood  without  becoming  acquainted  with  the 
American  government"?  Obviously  she  must  have  meant  that 
at  no  point  in  her  education  did  she  receive  illumination  of  the 
American  political  philosophy  enabling  her  to  understand  and 
appreciate  the  basic  assumptions  underlying  our  government 
and  society;  she  had  never,  therefore,  either  clearly  accepted 
or  clearly  rejected  those  assumptions.  Hence  she  was  unable 
to  discriminate  between  what  is  compatible  with  loyal  Ameri- 
can citizenship  and  what  incompatible.  She  did  not  reject 
American  democracy  as,  for  instance,  a  well-trained  Marxian 
theorist  rejects  it;  she  abandoned  it  without  even  knowing  that 
she  was  doing  so. 

And  I  am  afraid  that  she  was  correct  in  saying  that  our  edu- 
cation, even  our  higher  education,  is  deficient  in  teaching  our 
young  people  the  fundamental  philosophy  of  our  government. 
Some  years  ago  a  friend,  born  and  educated  in  Europe,  was 
teaching  political  philosophy  in  a  summer  course  at  a  gradu- 
ate school,  conducted  largely  for  teachers.  A  poll  of  these  grad- 
uate students,  most  of  whom  were  teaching  English,  history, 
sociology  or  economics,  revealed  that  hardly  one  of  them  had 
ever  read  the  Federalist  Papers.  Yet  in  these  papers,  more 
than  in  any  other  single  document,  is  set  forth  the  political 
philosophy  underlying  the  Constitution. 

The  basic  coricerri  of  the  founding  fathers,  as  all  know  who 
have  followed  their  reasoning  processes,  was  the  concern  of 
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•  It's  almost  as  if  you  had  reached  right  out 
and  picked  each  glassful  off  a  sun-drenched 
tomato  vine!  Libby's  is  so  full  of  sparkling, 
straight-from-the  garden  taste!  To  sum  it  up — 
1  ibby's  is  RICH  IN  fLAVOR.'Rich  in  consistency, 
too!  And  Libby's  is  so  *RICH  IN  VITAMINS. 
Ait  ually ,  one  6-ounce  glass  supplies,  on  the  aver- 
in  adult's  minimum  daily  need  for  Vitamin 
('.  Three  such  glasses  take  care  of  Vitamin  A 
in  the  same  way.  Libby's  also  helps  supply 
Vitamins  B,  and  B3.  So  enjoy  Libby's  with  meals 
ami  between  meals,  too.  No  other  tomato  juice 
gives  you  such  garden  goodness.  That's  why 
Libby's  is  by  far  America's  favorite  brand. 
Libby,  McNeill  &  Libby,  Chicago  9,  Illinois 


TRY  UBBY'S  TANGY  CHILI  SAUCE  AND  CATCHUP! 

Mod*  from  the  some  fine  quality  tomatoes        ^ 
as  Libby's  twice-rich* 

Tomato  Juice.  . ■•    ■— • % 
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all  the  great  political  thinkers  from  Socrates 
and  Aristotle  to  Bertrand  Russell;  namely, 
the  problem  of  power.  There  can  be.  as  they 
no  freedom  without  government,  since 
there  is  no  freedom  for  anyone  in  the  jungle 
of  anarchy.  But^since  government,  at  its 
minimum,  includes  the  power  to  legislate, 
to  judge,  to  tax  and  to  punish,  it  represents 
the  single  greatest  power  in  society  and  is 
in  possession  of  the  instruments  whereby  it 
can  extend  its  own  power  into  a  totality. 
Even  the  device  of  majority  rule  is  no  safe- 
guard against  such  aggrandizement:  51  per 
cent  of  the  population  could,  theoretically, 
exercise  a  tyranny  over  the  other  49  per  cent 
as  oppressive  as  that  of  1  per  cent. 

The  framers  of  the  American  republic 
were  above  all  concerned  to  create  a  system 
which  would  prevent  the  repetition  of  un- 
happy historical  precedents — the  degenera- 
tion of  a  society  of  free  men  into  a  tyranny, 
exercised  either  by  an  oligarchy  of  the  priv- 
ileged against  the  masses,  or  by  a  tyranny 
exercised  by  a  faction  leading  the  under- 
privileged against  the  rest,  both  varieties  of 
tyranny  having  many  historical  examples. 
They  therefore  sought  to  close  all  accesses 
to  government  power  over  the  thoughts  of 
men  (free  speech,  press,  assembly) ;  to  place 
definite  legal  restraints  upon  government 
control  over  men's  bodies  (habeas  corpus, 
trial  by  jury,  prohibition  of  "cruel  and  un- 
usual punishments");  to  divide  the  func- 
tions of  government  between  legislative,  ju- 
dicial and  executive  bodies,  and  between 
Federal,  state  and  municipal  authorities,  so 
as  to  create  checks  and  balances  to  power, 
and  to  retain  for  the  individual  and  society, 
outside  of  government,  the  largest  possible 
amount  of  autonomy. 

The  political  thinkers  who  devised  Amer- 
ican democracy  never  for  an  instant  con- 
ceived of  the  state  (the  Government)  and 
the  people  as  being  coexistent  and  identical. 
The  people  and  their  society  pre-existed. 
The  state  was  an  institution  to  which  pow- 
ers were  delegated  by  consent. 

These  delegations  of  powers  were  neces- 
sary for  any  peaceful  order  of  liberty  under 
law.  But  their  possession  constituted  a 
temptation  and  a  danger  which  the  eight- 
eenth-century political  philosophers  clearly 
recognized.  They  were  highly  realistic  men. 
Although  their  purpose  was  to  create  a  hu- 
man society  offering  hitherto  unknown 
freedoms  and  opportunities,  they  reveal 
themselves  in  their  writings  as  having  a 
healthy  pessimism  about  human  nature. 
They  were  fully  aware  of  the  hunger  of 
men,  not  only  for  knowledge  and  affection 
but  for  domination  and  power,  and  expected 
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that  the  place  they  would  seek  it  a 
through  control  of  government  anc 
sion  of  government  power.  Their  basic  > 
cern  was  to  prevent  tyranny ;  and  if  to  b  n 
American  means  anything  at  all.  in  polit  |. 
philosophical  terms,  it  means  to  hate  -. 
anny.  whether  it  be  a  tyranny  of  the  m  y 
over  the  few  er  of  the  few  over  the  man  t 
means  to  regard  every  man's  life  as  uniqi.y 
precious,  all  human  power  as  limited  j 
limitable,  all  punishable  wrongdoing  as  - 
dividual;  to  conceive  of  law  as  imperso., 
with  all  equally  subject;  and  to  regard  e 
state  as  an  instrument  of  society  and  t 
the  devourer  of  society. 

No  one  will  pretend  that  these  Ameri  i 
political  philosophers  embodied  all  wisdc , 
or  that  they  created  government  as  a  h 
institution,  sacred  for  all  time  and  per 
for  all  circumstances.  But  certainly  nom 
the  developments  of  the  twentieth  cent' 
gives  any  reason  for  rejecting  their  pri: 
assumptions  about  the  dangers  of  ceni 
ized  and  total  power.  Nor  is  there  anyti 
in  the  American  philosophy  to  inhibit 
cal  reformers. 

But  anyone  who  has  once  digested  t 
philosophy  and  accepted  its  primary 
sumptions  is  at  least  provided  with  a  fr; 
of  reference  from  which  to  judge  its  ch 
lengers. 

The  very  first  question  which  a  pri 
erly  educated  American  is  bound  to 
of  any  political  movement  is:  Does  t 
movement,  for  whatever  considerations 
good,  or  of  human  welfare,  tend  to  the 
tension  of  uncontrollable  and  irrevocal 
power  over  the  bodies,  minds  and  souls 
all  or  any  part  of  the  people?  If  it  does, 
will  reject  it.  However  inflamed  he  may 
by  the  very  real  injustices,  inequities,  gre 
and  other  evils  he  sees  about  him,  and  ho 
ever  devoted  to  the  objective  of  removi 
them,  he  will  never  hope  to  cure  the  m 
smaller  tyrannies  by  one  grand  tyrani 
however  benevolent  its  promises.  He  m: 
seek  to  use  the  state  to  break  the  power 
private  oligarchies,  but  never  to  suppla; 
the  oligarchy  by  a  governmental  despotis; 
which  is  at  one  and  the  same  time  law,  judg: 
policeman,  employer,  teacher  and  pries 
For  he  will  know  from  his  training  th; 
there  is  no  man,  or  party,  or  group  of  me; 
however  originally  high-minded,  who  ca 
be  trusted  with  such  a  monopoly  of  powe 

Therefore,  I  think  Miss  Bentley's  confe 
sion  a  true  one.  She  had  never  become  a< 
quainted  with  the  American  Governmen 
She  grew  up  without  understanding  i 
assumptions.  Otherwise  she  would  new 
have  become  a  communist. 
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Azure-and-gold  peak  of  the  year! 
Sky  like  a  Sandwich  bowl,  a  deer 
Slanting  over  an  alder  thicket, 
Frostflowers  like  fallen  sky,  a 

cricket, 
Still  singing,  inside  an  apple's  core. 
The  day  the  boy  at  half  past  four 
Will  recall  as  he  does  his  name 
And  the  maple  turned  overnight  to 

flame. 

The  orchard  they  glean  is  at  the  far 
Island's  end,  remote  as  a  star, 
Walled  around  with  wild  pines 

singing. 
Brothers  shaking  old  limbs  and 

bringing 
Thunderstorms  of  apples  down, 
Gold  lightning  hits  the  small  boy's 

crown. 
As  they  gather  the  fallen  goods, 
A  smaller  thunder  rolls  in  the 

woods, 
i\  partridge  goes  up  there  afraid 


Uy  Hubert  P.  Tristram  Coffin 

Of  thunder  that  the  tame  things 

made. 
Apples  in  bags,  and  spiked  on 

briers, 
Apples  in  grass  like  yellow  fires, 
Gnarled  apple  wood  with  holes  in 

rings 
Drilled  by  woodpeckers  and  wilder 

things. 
The  sun  gone  sudden,  shadows 

crossed 
Over  the  world,  the  smell  of  frost. 

A  small  boy  tired  out,  and  then 
Bags  of  apples,  the  boys  and  men 
Crowded  together  on  the  sea. 
Cold  boy  on  the  warm  wide  knee 
Of  a  man  rowing.  The  west  a  wall 
Of  fire,  then  no  west  at  all, 
Only  stars  and  a  man's  deep  sound 
Going  out  singing  far  around 
The  night.  The  scent  of  apples, 

deep  .  .  . 
Last,  the  slanting  deer,  the  sleep. 
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hat  makes  Sunshine  HYDROX  cookies  so  deliriously  different . . 
so  much  the  favorite  all  over  America?  The  answer  is  simple. 
There  has  never  been  a  cream  filling  quite  as  smooth  .  . .  never  two 
chocolate  cookies  with  such  wonderful  flavor  and  tenderness. 
The  Sunshine  Bakers  know  just  how  to  delight  the  whole  family  .  .  . 
with  desserts  or  between  meals.  Be  sure  to  order  HYDROX  from 
your  grocer  today  ...  in  the  pantry  package  or  the  handy  cellophane  bag 


From   The  Thousand  Windoiv  Bakeries 
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5>uch  practical  charmers  .  .  . 

curtains  of  Hathaway  Dots  that  stay 

fresh  through  repeated  tubbings! 

Be  sure  curtains  you  buy  bear 

the  Hathaway  trademark. 
For  name  of  store  nearest  you, 
and  for  practical  booklet  on 
"How  to  Buy  Curtains,"  write 
Dept.  L  10,  Hathaway  Manufacturing  Co., 
New  Bedford,  Mass. 

Woven  by  the  makers  of  Hathaway  Nylon  Marquisette 
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'Harry,  do  von  remember  the  hole  we  had  in  the  fence? 
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S^  Setncvidate  'Kietty 


IF  you  want  to  get  some  questions  for 
Information  Please  or  any  other  quiz 
program,  take  a  look  at  Amm  \lF  vers 
vm>  Fallacies  by  !»»••/.  o*momd 
Itrrlnnd.  Is  there  a  manlike  ape?  What 
is  the  biggest  baby  in  the  world?  How 
did  the  mermaid  legend  get  started? 
How  blind  is  a  bat?  How  are  kangaroos 
born?  'What  mammal  lives  longest? 
What  makes  double  eggs?  Could  the 
largest  fish  have  swallowed  Jonah?  Can 
alligators  and  turtles  mate?  This,  bear 
in  mind,  is  not  a  book  of  humor,  but  of 
solid  mammal-bird-fish-amphibian-rep- 
tile  facts. 

•         •        • 

/)i</  vou  knoir  that,  m  *  Ml  »lillj|  d> 
hccntl.  tcschyltis  (ancient  Greet 
writer  of  frngoayj  teas  killetl  when 
<i  high-flying  <-<ii'/e  ilronpeit  ■  tortoise 
from  its  tmions  directly  on  his  /u-<n/? 
I  his  was  in  §56  I'.t  ..  hut  curies  no 
tlouht  still  enrrv  tortoises. 


People  who  delight  in  cats  are  — 
we'd  sa\  in\ariahl> — people  with  a 
senseot humor.  Cats  don't  lend  them- 
sches  to  solemnity.  That's  \»  1 1  >  rats 
art-  such  good  eompan>  ami  \.  h> 
books  about  them  are  almost  always 
such  good  reading.  KING  l"l  l  WDllls 

Friends,  i>>  •/«/»»•  n»si<>ra  ///<  /.«  w 

and  I'riscilla  //cor*,  is  all  of  that  — 
very  pleasant  chatter  about  the  au- 
thors" rat  and  Other  people's  cats. 

Tut  didn't  like  certain  radio 

Knees.  | Hi  was  funny  that  nay. 
radio  pwice  spoke  intelligently,  in  mellow 
and  with  proper   inflections,   he 
\ 
.•  •   . 
i  tmld  mum  back  a:  meow 

Wht  n  Tut,  Miss 

Beach  would  pity  Debussy's  Clair  de 

■ 
■ 
Bac't:     I  -•■  and  FUgm  in 

D  Minor. 

There  are  also  practical  reasons  for 
having  a  cat  around,  especially  these 
days.  In  England  during  the  war  cats 
developed  an  acute  discernment  of  the 


approach  of  bombs  and  would  warn  U 
danger  by  dashing  for  shelter.  Similar!™ 
back  in  Messina,  in  1783.  a  merchaiH 
reported  a  wonderful  tale.  He  heard  hi 
cats  scratching  on  the  floor  of  the  roonl 
in  which  they  lived  a  to  get  oufl 

When  he  released  them,  they  still  wantel 
frantically  to  escape.  Out  of  curiosity  hi 
followed  them  outside  into  the  opel 
fields,  where  they  started  to  dig  theml 
selves  into  the  earth.  In  the  meantiml 
the  earth  quaked,  and  the  house  ill 
which  the  merchant  and  his  cats  hacl 
lived  was  destroyed  along  with  manl 
near-by  buildings. 


YOI  k  i  vi  vm>  it-  i  un.  l>*  Mam 

I'emshatr.  is  a  ten-cent  pamphlet! 
put  out  bj  the  Vmerican  Society  fori 
the  Prevention  of  Crueltj  to  Animals! 
50  Madison  V\c..  New  ">.ork  City).  Ill 
has  everything:.  For  the  same  pricel 
there  is  also  YOUR  1KH.  tNDHlSCAR&l 


No  one  counts  cats,  but  there  are  now] 
59.310.0tX)  people  in  ti::-  withl 

ily. .  .  .  Incidentally.  Las-\ 
pS  only. 

INTERS  VTION  \L 


"tat  of  the  Year":  Champion 
W  inaiima  Masterpiece  of  t "halsu — 
alias    "Pudue" — ami    mistress. 


S 


**^ 


*"*.^*t; 


^MpMJ 


fc£~" 


TV-* 


your  guests  •  <,  0 

this  subtle  beige  expanse  of  Mohawk's 
Grosvenor,  a  Wilton  weave  .  .  .  stairs,  hall,  and  living-roo 

all  laid  as  one. 


rugs  and  carpets 


liolo  by  Prat 


MOHAWK  CARPET  MILLS,  INC.    •    AMSTERDAM,  NEW  YORK 
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October,  1*.  I 


FROM    YOUR    BATHROOM! 


One  of  the  most  persistent  and  em- 
barrassing of  all  ghosts  is  the 
"Ghost  of  the  Pas*?  that  lurks  even 
in  the  most  modern  bathrooms. 
Play  safe  in  yours.  Use  new, double- 
action  VANiSH,  the  modern  toilet 
bowl  cleaner  that  deodorizes  while 
it  cleans.  As  VANiSH  dissolves,  its 


bubbling  action  releases  a  fragrant 
aroma  that  keeps  your  bathroom 
fresh  and  sweet. 

It's  a  pleasure  to  use  too.  Buy 
new  VANiSH  and  you'll  never  be 
"old-fashioned"  again  .  . .  you'll  go 
modern  with  new 
VANiSH. 


Double  Your  Money  Back  Guarantee! 

If  you  find  that  new.  double-action  VANiSH  doesn't  do  all 
we  say  it  will,  return  the  partially  used  can  to  us  and  we 
will  refund  double  the  money  you  paid  for  it. 

Ask  your  grocer  for  Elf,  ffie  new,  different 
drain   opener —  clears,   cleans,  deodorizes 

JUDSON  DUNAWAY  Corp.,  Dover,  N.  H. 


Cgpr.  1948  Judson  Dunaway  Corp. 


(Continued  from  Page  14) 
There  are  many  readers — including 
this  department — who  consider  Wil- 
liam I  4i  it  1 1;  in-  »•  our  foremost  living 
American  novelist.  Like  Balzac  in  the 
France  of  Louis  Philippe,  so  Faulkner 
in  the  town  of  Jefferson,  Mississippi, 
of  today  is  painting;  an  enormous  can- 
vas, novel  by  novel,  of  the  life  of  his 
time.  It  may  seem  a  microcosm  oi 
life — this  small   town   in   a   Soul  hern 


William  Faulkner 

slate — beside  Balzac's  France,  but  the 
issues  are  quite  as  important,  and  the 
emotions  run  if  anything  deeper. 
Mississippi,  with  its  short  hut  lus- 
cious blooming  before  the  Civil  War, 
and  its  long  slow  depression  ever 
since,  is  peculiar  in  American  history. 
As  a  stale  with  a  large  proportion  of 
Negroes,  it  poses  the  red-hot  color 
question.  With  much  mixed  blood,  it 
makes  for  melodrama.  In  Faulkner's 
novels  strange  figures  w  ander  through 
the  stalely  old  pillared  mansions  now 
moldering.  Miscegenation,  outside 
the  law,  has  worked  ils  tragic  effects. 

Faulkner's  novels  are  never  easy  to 
read.  People  talk  straight  in  his  stories, 
but  the  motives  behind  what  they  have 
to  say  are  complicated  by  fears,  by  evil, 
by  madness,  by  knowledge  unrevealed. 
The  Intruder  in  the  Dust  is  actu- 
ally one  of  his  most  direct  stories;  none- 
theless, it  is  difficult  reading.  Sentences 
are  sometimes  two  pages  long  with 
practically  no  punctuation.  At  first  the 
unbroken  vista  of  words  seems  insur- 
mountable. But  as  you  read  on,  you  get 
used  to  it,  and  in  retrospect  you  see  that 
the  style  serves  its  purpose.  For  Faulk- 
ner enthusiasts  the  arrival  of  this  novel 
is  an  event. 


A  u-ise,  urbane  and  delightful  bonk 

is  Wandering  Scholar,  by  Prof.  M. 

.  I.  Itmi ii.  a  German  who  lias  taught 
in  many  countries  of  the  world  and  in 
many  colleges  across  the  I  nited  Stoles. 

Professor  Bonn  is  now  in  his  seven- 
ties, and  looks  back  on  a  long,  full  life. 
He  is  a  Frankfurt  Jew,  his  family  having 
lived  in  Frankfurt  from  1543  up  to 
Hitler.  When  writing  about  his  youth 
in  Frankfurt,  he  makes  an  observation 
which  warrants  some  thinking: 

"  To  belong  to  a  small,  not  highly 
thought-of  religions  community  is  un- 
doubtedly a  social  disadvantage.  Yet  the 
consciousness  of  being  somewhat  different 
from  most  of  one's  fellow  citizens  makes 
up  for  it;  it  gives  one  the  vantage  point  of 
detachment.  It  may  prevent  one  from  be- 
ing swamped  by  a  craving  for  oneness 
with  a  more  or  less  amorphous  crowd;  it 
contributes  to  a  kind  of  personal  integrity. 
It  makes  it  easy  to  break  away  from  hoary 
tradition;  one  has  not  to  pay  for  personal 
freedom  by  being  subjected  to  social  ex- 
communication, which  might  be  strong 
(Continued  on  Page  IS) 


Color,  smartly  used,  will  transform  youi, 
bathroom  as  if  by  magic.  The  cost  ii 
surprisingly  low.  And  you  can  do  it 
yourself.  It's  easy !  Start  with  a  Church 
plain  or  pearl  colored  seat.  Choose  blue, 
coral,  green,  ivory,  gray,  tan  or  yellow. 
Immediately  you  achieve  a  pleasing  con- 
trast with  the  gleaming  white  bowl, 
Pick  up  the  color  harmony  in  towels, 
rugs  and  curtains.  The  ideas  will  come 
fast  once  you've  started. 

Just  make  sure  the  seat  is  a  Church 
Sheet  Covered  for  permanent  colors. 
White  or  black,  too,  of  course. 


* 


n  its  ri 


linorc  I 

k  lie 

I  l,j 
fly.  Si, 
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Church  Plain  Pastel  Seat  in 
blue  or  other  colors  from  $12.55. 
Pearl  colors  from  $17.70. 
White  seats  from  $11.50. 
Available  at  better  plumbing 
stores  everywhere. 

CHURCH  MFG.  CO..  HOLYOKE.  M 

■  of  Ami* kan  Radutom  &  e$Undard  ^aviUvj  < 
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l/A->  at  Morgan-Jones9  new  r *  Duchess" 
.  .  .  a  luxurious  super-size  hobnail  bedspread 


ils  rich,  heavily  knotted  fringe,  this  regal 
read  measures  a  full  LOO  X  112  inches.  And 
the  broad  surface  of  the  double  lied  size 
are  than  17,000  velvety  cotton  hobnails! 
ly,  this  is  a  most  beautiful  bedspread  .  .  . 
,  heavy,  yet  marvelouslv  soft  to  the 
Informal,  feminine,  vet  notable  for  ils 
y.  Surprisingly,  it  costs  only  about  $12.00. 
h    its    Simpleat-tailored    drapes,    it    w 


make  even  the  loveliest  bedroom  lovelier  still. 
And  because  it's  so  easy  to  wash,  and  never 
needs  ironing,  it  will  be  a  joy  to  you  for  years! 
)<iu'll  also  want  to  see  Morgan-Jones'  many 
other  originals  in  bedspreads,  for  example,  the 
lovelv  "Floral  Ruflle",  shown  below.  And  don't 
overlook  Morgan-Jones'  bright -colored  scalier 
rugs,  soft-colored  bath  sets,  and  gay-colored 
dish  cloths  and  dish  towels! 


Octol   i 


With  demonstrations  like  this,  Maytag  dealers  dramatize 
the  fact  that  this  range  keeps  on  cooking — by  stored- 
up  heat — long  after  the  gas  is  completely  disconnected. 


LAMP   AVAILABLE   AS   ACCESSORY 


YouVe  never  seen  anything  like  it! 


Only  the  new  Maytag  Dutch 
Oven  (ias  Range  automatically 
turns  off  the  gas  and  keeps  on 
cooking. 

Don't  wait  another  day  to  see  this 
remarkable  range!  See  how  its  many 
modern  features  save  you  time,  ef- 
fort, fuel . .  .  how  it  keeps  your  kitch- 
en cooler.  It  not  only  gives  you 
every  modern  advantage  for  con- 
ventional cooking,  but  automatic 
cooking  as  well — by  the  time-hon- 
ored Dutch  Oven  method.  You 
don't  even  have  to  be  there. 

Place  a  whole  meal  in  the  oven  . . . 
set  the  simple  control  .  .  .  that's  all 
you  do  till  serving  time.  Then  what 
a  treat!  No  other  method  brings  out 


flavor  as  does  famed  Dutch  Oven 
cooking. 

Gas  burns  but  a  fraction  of  the 
cooking  period;  turns  off  automati- 
cally at  the  proper  time.  Cooking  is 
finished  by  stored-up  heat,  sealed  in 
by  the  oven's  super-insulation. 

Approved  by  the  American  Gas 
Association  for  all  gases.  Specially 
engineered  for  each  type  of  gas — 
city  gas  or  L.P.  (bottled  gas)— to 
give  best  performance.  Be  sure  to 
see  it  at  your  Maytag  dealer's  right 
away!  The  Maytag  Company,  New- 
ton, Iowa.        _ 

ak  ^/nuyfefy™™ 


WASHERS    •    1H0NERS    •    FREEZERS    •  DUTCH  OVEN  GAS  RANGES 


In  colonial  Dutch  Ovem,  food 
was  cooked  and  glorified  by 
the  atored-up  heat  method, 
now  automatically  yours. 


Extro-lorgs  oven  is  super-insu- 
lated on  all  sides  with  four 
inches  of  rock  wool.  Keeps  heat 
in  and  keeps  kitchen  cool. 


Safety  Control  Panel  is  out  of 
t  iny  toddlers'  reach,  but  handy 
for  you.  Lever-Action  Controls 
slide  up  and  down  at  a  touch. 


(Continued  from  Page  16) 
enough  to  paralyze  one's  efforts.  One  be- 
comes free  without  having  to  wear  a  mar- 
tyr's crown." 

•         •         • 

If  you're  45  or  over,  man  or  woman, 
you're  a  much  better  risk  for  your 
employer.  According  to  a  six-month  sur- 
vey made  by  the  Labor  Department  on 
the  work  records  of  18,000  workers  of 
all  ages,  including  1300  women,  "not 
only  may  the  worker  in  the  45-or-over 
age  group  offer  more  highly  developed 
skills,  more  mature  judgment  and  more 
settled  work  habits  as  against  the  stam- 
ina and  agility  of  youth,  but  he  is  fre- 
quently less  likely  to  be  absent  and  is 
less  prone  to  injury  than  the  younger 
workers." 

Another  advantage  of  being  on  the 
ripe  side  is  the  fun  you'll  have  with  a 
book  calledWHAT  GRANDPA  LAUGHED 
AT,  by  Homer  Cray.  It's  an  odd 
and  amusing  miscellany  about  what 
went  on  on  the  funny  side,  year  by 
year,  from  1893  to  1917.  His  favorite 
humorist  is  Kin  Hubbard,  who 
achieved  fame  on  the  Indianapolis 
News.  Here  are  a  couple  of  notes  out 
of  Hubbard's  short  unpublished  au- 
tobiography: 

"/  married  rather  late  in  life,  or  after 
I  got  $300  together." 

"  I  am  taking  up  golf,  although  I  feel  as 
well  as  I  ever  did." 


Now  everybody  can  rest  easier:  the 
bristle-thighed  ciir/pir's  nest  has  been 
found.  The  last  North  American  bird 
has  finally  disclosed  its  breeding  place 
and  revealed  its  home  life,  in  Alaska. 
How  long  it  took  to  develop  the  atom 
bomb  we  wouldn't  know.  But  scien- 
tists have  been  searching  for  the  bris- 
tle-thighed  curlew's  nest  for  163  years. 


In  a  back  issue  of  Harper's  there  is  a 
delightful  piece,  Newport :  There  She 
Sits,  by  Cleveland  (PROPER  BOSTON- 
IANS)  Amoru.  In  it  is  a  record  of  a 
Newport  wedding  of  1916.  Present 
were  "not  only  a  bride  and  a  groom, 
but  a  daughter  of  the  bride  and  the 
bride's  ex-husband,   two  children  of 
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"1  need  some  money,  dear." 


the  groom  and  the  groom's  ex-wife, 
as  well  as  the  groom's  ex-wife's  pres- 
ent husband.  The  only  conspicuous 
absentee  was  apparently  the  groom's 
ex-wife's  present  husband's  ex-wife. 
She  summers  in  Newport  but  no  of- 
fense was  intended — she  was  ill  on 
the  day  of  the  wedding  and  just 
couldn't  make  it." 

Mr.  Amory  also  describes  the  churches, 
with  and  without  weddings.  The  box  pews 
at  old  Trinity,  in  the  good  old  days,  were 
upholstered  in  the  same  colors  as  the  liv- 
eries of  the  worshipers.  In  the  rear  of  the 
late  Edwin  Morgan's  pew,  hung  in  crim- 
(Continued  on  Page  21) 


THIS  BL  A< 

HEAT-ABSORB 
BOTTOM  MEANS 


LIGHT 

menu  ^K,TCHEN  w< 


Look  for  the  ebony-bl 
bottoms  with  the  white  MEMCO 
monds.  They  absorb  heat  fast,  ev«| 
for    better    cooking.    You    will 
more  quickly,  on   lower   heats  —  s 
fuel,   time  and  cleaning   effort. 


MATCHING 
MEMCO   UTENSILS 


Glass-on-Sfl 

New    Ti  t ani 
porcelain  enamn 
unbreakable 
means    longer 


better  service 
original   MEM 
beauty  for  years  I 

Lovely  Lon 

This  is  no  ordirl 
porcelain  enami 
ware.  Its  be. 
lasts  year-after-yi 
Ordinary  food  i< 
and  alkalis  ca 
harm  it.  Timewc 
dull  it.  It  remt 
America's 
beautiful  cookwa 

Clean  in  a  Flo 

As  easily  as  chi; 
and  is  so  sanita) 
Foods  taste  and  1( 
better  for  it  ca; 
affect  flavor  or  n 
ural  color. 


16  matching  utens 
on  sale  at  betl 
stores. 


MEMCO 


VACUU»  COff« 


No  more 


•glass 
^ief  because 
Vs    Durable 

G.a.s  <--!  »° 
..-hreakabl* 


..Whistling  B'ew 
Control-  assures 
coffee. 


better 


* 


*1 


^'on>  s  u 


If  your  dealer  can't  sup) 
.     Lafayette,. 


you    write    "MEMCC 


Un 


*Ki 


rj,  Dept.    LM,   givi 

" /  dealer's  nam* 


memco 


Always   white  —  always  bright 


LADIES*  HOME  JOURNAL 


All  ratings 
based  on 
cooked  values 


protein,  B  vitamins,  iron 


KIND  OF  MEAT 


PORK 


BEEF 


LAMB 


c  i  t 


VEAL 


VARIETY 
MEATS 

(LIVER,  HEART.  KIDNEY) 


SAUSAGE 


[FRANKFURTERS,  BOLOGNA) 


COMPLETE 
PROTEIN 


EXCELLENT 


EXCELLENT 


EXCELLENT 


EXCELLENT 


EXCELLENT 


EXCELLENT 


B  VITAMINS 


THIAMINE  (B,)     RIBOFLAVIN  (B) 


EXCELLENT 


FAIR 


FAIR 


GOOD 


EXCELLENT 


GOOD 


FAIR 


EXCELLENT 


GOOD 


GOOD 


EXCELLENT 


GOOD 


NIACIN 


EXCELLENT 


EXCELLENT 


EXCELLENT 


EXCELLENT 


EXCELLENT 


GOOD 


FOOD 
IRON 


EXCELLENT 


EXCELLENT 


EXCELLENT 


EXCELLENT 


EXCELLENT 


EXCELLENT 


A/I  meats  also  contain  the  minerals — copper  and  phosphorus — in  significant  quantities. 


Bit-Known  Functions  of  Protein 

(Miplele  protein  has  all  ten  of  the  essential  amino  acids 
tlj  the  body  must  have  to  build,  maintain  and  repair 
tlie.  Needed  by  children  in  proportionately  larger 
almnts  than  adults,  for  healthy  growth. 

3<:t- Known  Functions  of  the  B  Vitamins 

^are  necessary  for  growth,  vigor  and  general  well-being. 
Otmine— essential  for  healthy  nerves,  good  appetite. 
Itbflavin — protects  against  certain  eye  and  skin  condi- 
tio. Niacin — for  prevention  of  pellagra,  a  serious  defi- 
cljcy  disease. 

mt-Known  Functions  of  Minerals 

jM — essential  to  hemoglobin,  which  carries  oxygen  in  the 
Id.  Deficiency  causes  anemia.  Copper — apparently  en- 
<as  the  body  to  utilize  iron  better.  Phosphorus — com- 
"■  s  with  calcium  in  building  bones  and  teeth. 


YOU  knew  meat  was  good  . . .  but  did  you 
know  it  was  this  good  ?  Your  instinct  has 
always  said  "Yes"  to  meat  .  .  .  now  science 
tells  why.  And  the  chart  above  only  begins  to 
tell  the  story. 

Notice  that  it  lists  complete  protein  as  the 
kind  meat  has.  This  means  meat  protein  has 
all  of  the  ten  essential  "building  blocks"  or 
amino  acids.  This  is  important  because  these 
"building  blocks"  can  work  only  as  a  team. 

Laboratory  research  indicates  that  when 
even  one  of  the  ten  is  missing  at  a  meal,  the 
team  can't  go  to  work  efficiently  building  mus- 
cle tissue  and  blood,  and  replacing  worn-out 


body  cells  with  fresh,  new  ones.  None  of  these 
building  blocks  are  missing  when  the  meal  is 
built  around  meat. 

Sausage  for  breakfast,  hamburger  for  lunch, 
roast  for  dinner— in  any  meat  meal,  you  know 
that  you  are  getting  complete  protein  and  all 
of  its  body-building  benefits. 

AMERICAN  MEAT  INSTITUTE 


Headquarters,  Chicago 


Members  throughout  the  U.  S. 


HCOICAl  - 


This  Seal  means  that  all  nutritional  statements 
made  in  this  advertisement  are  acceptable  to  the 
Council  on  Foods  and  Nutrition  of  the  Ameri- 
can Medical  Association. 
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Write  it  down!  Like  other  wise  mothers,  you'll  want  to  keep  a  record  of  babj  \ 
weight  progress  to  show  your  doctor.  Best  time  for  weighing  is  just  before  the 
morning  bath.  It's  more  convenient.  Convenient,  too,  is  Formulac  —  the  vitamin- 
and-mineral  fortified  infant  food  —  in  liquid  form  for  easy  mixing! 


Every  day  is  washday!  Cleanliness  is  the  first  rule  for  infants.  The 
means  babv  himself,  his  clothes,  the  things  he  touches.  It  especial! 
means  his  bottles,  nipples  and  other  nursing  equipment  should  b 
boiled  until  they're  germ-free  and  sterile.  Formulac  Infant  Food 
already  sterile,  needs  no  boiling  for  purity! 


What  is  Formulac?  It's  a  milk  product 
n  convenient  liquid  form,  homogenized 
nul  sterile  —  containing  all  the  vitamins 
uic7  minerals  a  normal  growing  infant  is 
known  to  need.  A  normal  baby  needs 
neither  vitamin  R  nor  vitamin  C  if  fed 
Formulac  in  proper  quantities,  for  the 
vitamins  are  in  the  mill:  itself!  I  'ormulac 
Infant  Food  has  the  acceptance  of  the 
Council  on  Foods  and  Nutrition  of 
the  American  Medical  Association.  \t 
grocery  and  drug  stoics  everywhere. 


|       HP 


fcrmwlai 

I  UUi) 


-A  PRODUCT  OF  NATIONAL  DAIRY  RESEARCH  .  .   .  Distributed 
by  Krafi  Foods  Company  and  National  Dairy  Products  Co.,   Inc. 


A  time  for  cuddling!  Take  time  out  to  enjoy  your  baby!  Hold  and  cuddle  him 
while  he  takes  his  bottle.  Be  sure  the  neck  of  the  bottle  is  filled  with  milk.  If  the 
bottle  is  tilted  so  the  neck  holds  air,  baby  can  get  colic.  With  Formulac  Infant 
Food,  babv  gets  his  vitamins  and  minerals  where  he  gets  his  milk  —  in  his  bottle! 
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ftY  dry  in  record  time,  indoors  or 
)u  And  consider  the  many  other 
id.ntages. 

Eeier  to  wash  —  their  open  weave 
senits  speedier  washing  with  pure 
Ivjy  Flakes,  Ivory  Soap  or  Dreft. 
Fc;ter  drying  speeds   diaper 
landering,  indoors  or  out. 
Hi  hly  absorbent  —  their  surgical 
Wive  absorbs  more  thoroughly. 
H'/e  no  hems  to  chafe  or  irritate 
bay's  tender  skin. 

Crity  Foldline,  a  patented  feature, 
wven  into  the  fabric,  for  easy,  con- 
vt  ient  size  adjustment  as  baby  grows. 
Eilorsed  by  medical  authorities  and 
leling  hospitals. 


BIBS 
MASKS 
COTTON 

PAT.   NO.  2.145,137 


;NDAU  MILLS— Division  of 
>e  Kendall  Company,  Walpole,  Mass.,Dept.  JN-IO 
Enclosed  is  25c  for  full-size  Curity  Diaper  and 
erature  on  Curity  Nursery  Products.  (Only  one 
aper  to  o  family.) 
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State 


(Continued  from  Page  IS) 
son  damask  and  known  as  the  Morgan 
"parlor  car,"  were  two  large  armchairs  in 
back  for  papa  and  mamma,  and  in  front, 
three  well-oiled  tapestried  swivel  chairs 
for  the  children,  who  could  twist  and  turn 
to  their  hearts'  content. 


BY  PERMISSION.  COPYRIGHT  1948, 
THE  NEW  YORKER  MAGAZINE,  INC. 


"But,  ilarling,  you  don  l 
even  know  them." 

You  may  have  overlooked  an  excel- 
lent book  that  came  out  in  1943: 
JOSHUA,  by  Thomas  4  villain  and 
Mloaera  .W'i«*l  vuah.  It  is  now  out  in 
a  new  edition  with  introduction  by 
Norman  YineentPeale  (A  GUIDE  TO 
CONKIOENTLlVING).Itisthebiography 
of  the  great  military  genius,  fighting 
in  a  land  whose  terrain  is  still  un- 
changed, a  master  of  logistics  who 
carried  on  his  campaign  without  even 
the  aid  of  maps.  It  is  based  on  the 
Bible  story  (which  is  included)  and 
enriched  by  study  of  ancient  folk 
songs  and  poems,  and  the  findings  of 
recent  archaeological  research.  As 
Doctor  Peale  says,  "It  is  invariably  a 
fact  that  sincere  and  truth-seeking 
scholarship  never  weakens  but  always 
strengthens  faith.  .  .  .  This  book  por- 
trays a  greater  Joshua  and  implies 
even  a  greater  God  than  afforded  by 
the  traditional  conceptions."  Besides 
all  else,  the  author's  explanation  of 
the  fall  of  the  walls  of  Jericho  is  News. 


How  much  water  do  you  think  New 
York  City  uses  daily?  1,100,000,000  gal- 
lons! 

•        •        • 

Two  good  newmystery  stories :  M  UR- 
DER  IN  ANY*  LANGUAGE,  by  He  lieu 
itoom — with  a  de  luxe  Berlitz-t\  pe- 
school  background; and  BE  A  VILLAIN, 
by  Hex  Stout,  a  Nero  Wolfe  tale  in- 
volving a  lady  broadcaster  and  her 
crew.  We  can  just  see  the  delight  of 
Bex  Stout,  gourmet,  playing  mayhem 
with  those  radio  gals  who  get  dreamy 
over  canned  products  and  anemic  soft 
drinks.  There  is  a  new  Mannlna 
totem,  AMONG  THOSE  ABSENT,  deal- 
ing with  the  London  underworld. 
Also  a  way-above-average  psycho- 
logical thriller,  THE  THREE  BOADS,  by 
Kenneth  Millar,  husband  of  Mar- 
garet Millar,  who  wrote  THE  IRON 
GATES.  A  really  rare  novel — not  a  who- 
dunit, but  Literature— is  WISTERIA 
COTTAGE,  by  itobert  Coatem. 


It  happened  in  Hans  Andersen's  own 
country:  a  tomcat  chased  a  sparrow  in 
a  Nysted  (Denmark)  street.  The  com- 
motion frightened  a  horse,  which  bolted 
and  jumped  up  on  the  hood  of  an  ambu- 
lance. The  horse  frightened  a  woman  rid- 
ing in  the  ambulance  with  her  sick  hus- 
band. She  fainted  and  could  not  be  re- 
rived  for  two  hours.  (Whether  the  husband 
lived  or  not  is  not  reported.) 


Oamon  Hunt/on  is  quoted  as  say- 
ing (in  a  neiv  collection  of  his  random 
thoughts,  posthumously  collected  in 
I  SECRETLY  THINK): "  There  aren't  ten 
really  beautiful  icomen  per  half  mil- 
lion of  female  population  in  the 
irorld." 


'ea,  Carter's  fer 


They  save 
all  ironing  / 


Everybody  wins  in  Carter's.  This 
famous  knit  underwear  makes 
a  science  of  long  wear, 
easy  care  and  good  fit. 
Ask  for  Jiffon-^Nevabinds* 
for  your  layette  crowd. 
Keep  saying,  "Carter's  please," 
when  you  buy  jersey  lingerie 
for  yourself  .  .  .  underwear  for 
growing  boys,  girls,  and  the 
big  fellow,  Dad  himself. 


The  Carter^  pidured 

(Reading  clockwise  from  the  top) 

Gay  knitted  kimonos.  No  ironing  needed. 
Pink,  blue,  white.  Birth  to  1  yr.,  $1.50. 

Tyke  tops  and  no-droop  Tykef  pant  for 
boys  or  girls.  1  to  8  yrs.  75f<  to  $1.15  each. 

Jiffon-Nevabind  gowns.  Open  or  closed 
backs.  Birth  to  1  yr.  $1.50  to  $1.75. 

Panti-dress  Twosome  sets.  Pink,  blue,  or 
buttercup.  6  mos.  to  2  yrs.  About  $2. 

"Trigs"  shirts  and  shorts  for  boys,  2  yrs. 
and  up.  65<<  to  $2.50  each. 

Jiffon-Nevabind  sleeper.  1  to  4  yrs. 
1-  or  2-pant  sets.  $1.89  to  $3.25. 


The  William  Carter  Co, 


f  Pat.  applied  for 

Needham  Heights  94,  Mass. 
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way  to  make  ft-with. 


Once  you  make  a  meat  loaf  with  Hunt's  Tomato  Sauce  — 
you'll  never,  never  want  to  make  one  any  other  way  ! 

Because  Hunt's  adds  extra  flavor  that's  rich,  delicious  — 
wonderful!  Let  your  family  enjoy  it  real  soon.  Then  — 

If  there's  any  left  over,  plan  to  use  it  cold  for  the  tastiest 
sandwiches  that  ever  went  on  a  picnic! 

After  that—  you'll  want  to  cook  Hunt's  Tomato  Sauce  into 
dozens  of  your  recipes.  Spaghetti,  stews,  soups,  rice,  fish, 
vegetables.  And  leftovers. 

Get  several  cans  of  Hunt's  at  your  grocer's.  It  costsyou  only 
a  few  cents  a  can! 

(j)  ways  to  enjoy  it ! 
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Meat  Loof  Hot!  \\  iili  the  smackin'-good  flavor  of  rich,  spicy 
Hunt's  Tomato  Sauce.  A  low-cost  family  treat! 


Meat  Loaf  Cold!  Ummm!  Sandwiches  everybody  loves!  Be- 
cause that  rich  flavor  of  Hunt's  Tomato  Sauce  lingers  on. 


Hunt-fbrtfie  besi 


Hunt's  Fruits   •  Vegetables   •  Tomato  Prod^ 
Hunt  Foods,  Inc.,  Los  Angeles,  Calif. 
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NEXT  STEPS  IN  MEDICAL  CARE 

by  MARGARET  HICKEY 

EACH  year  thousands  of  babies  come  into  the  world  miles  away  from 
modern  hospitals  and  medical  care.  Childbirth  and  the  diseases  of  preg- 
nancy still  represent  the  second  leading  cause  of  death  among  women 
between  the  ages  of  20  and  35  in  this  country.  About  2000  mothers  and 
30,000  newborn  infants  die  yearly,  most  of  them  because  of  inadequate  ob- 
stetrical and  pediatric  services. 

The  states  with  the  highest  mother-  and  infant-mortality  rates  are 
Georgia,  Tennessee,  South  Carolina,  Colorado,  Texas  and  New  Mexico. 
Lowest  mortality  figures  are  proudly  recorded  by  Connecticut,  New  Jersey, 
Minnesota,  Illinois,  New  York  and  Wisconsin.  Even  in  the  states  with  the 
best  records,  a  substantial  percentage  of  deaths  is  from  causes  classified  as 
preventable. 

In  ten  years  infant-mortality  rates  have  been  reduced  one  third  and  ma- 
terital  deaths  nearly  two  thirds.  But  there  are  great  differences  in  the  care 
received  by  white  and  nonwhite  patients,  by  urban  and  by  rural  mothers. 
Eighty-four  per  cent  of  white  live  births  occurred  in  hospitals  in  1945  (latest 
figures  available);  10  per  cent  of  the  nonwhite  births.  Two  per  cent  of  all 
white  births  were  unattended  by  a  medical  person,  compared  with  38  per 
cent  of  the  nonwhite.  Ninety-one  per  cent  of  all  city  mothers  had  their 
babies  in  hospitals,  but  only  61  per  cent  of  those  living  in  isolated  districts 
were  hospitalized  for  childbirth.  Altogether,  176,972  mothers  had  no  med- 
ical care  at  the  time  of  their  babies'  births  in  1945,  and  four  out  of  five  of 
these  mothers  lived  in  rural  areas. 

Now,  with  the  help  of  the  U.  S.  Children's  Bureau,  many  states  and  in- 
dividual communities  will  be  able  to  bring  medical  care  to  localities  where 
maternity  services  are  most  needed  and  least  available.  This  little-known 
work  is  made  possible  through  the  extension  of  maternal-  and  child-welfare 
services  under  the  Social  Security  Act.  These  funds  were  increased  by  Con- 
gress from  $11,200,000  in  1946  to  $22,000,000  for  1947-48.  In  many  in- 
stances, the  states  match  from  their  own  treasury  the  amount  of  the  Federal 
grant.  States  with  the  lowest  per  capita  income  receive  the  largest  propor- 
tionate shares.  While  the  state  itself  must  administer  these  funds,  it  has  the 
advantages  of  the  services  and  the  counsel  of  Children's  Bureau  specialists. 

Many  of  the  public-health  nurses,  so  important  to  rural  communities, 
are  paid  in  part  from  maternal-  and  child-health  funds.  Maternity  clinics, 
where  women  come  for  advice  and  help  during  pregnancy,  are  also  a  part  of 
the  program.  Well-baby  conferences  take  care  of  thousands.  In  New  Mex- 
ico, nuns  are  being  trained  as  midwives  to  attend  the  Spanish-speaking 
mothers  and  their  babies.  In  Birmingham,  Alabama,  the  Slossfield  Health 
Center  serves  a  large  Negro  community.  In  Southeastern  Alaska,  doctors 
and  nurses  arrive  by  boat  to  reach  the  native  population.  The  Oneida  Ma- 
ternity Center,  described  in  the  accompanying  article,  furnishes  a  demon- 
stration model  for  the  modern  rural  lying-in  hospital. 

.Whatever  is  done  in  the  expansion  of  these  services  to  mothers  and 
chiWren  should  be  done  as  a  part  of  a  community-wide  health  program. 
Health  councils  need  the  combined  efforts  of  the  public-health  department, 
the  medical  and  dental  societies,  the  school  board  and  women's  and  civic 
clubs.  Among  the  states  pioneering  in  this  type  of  health  planning  are  Ala- 
bama, North  Carolina,  West  Virginia,  Vermont  and  New  Jersey,  with  21 
school  health  councils. 

In  1940  the  extension  bureau  of  the  University  of  Virginia  studied  med- 
ical care  in  rural  areas,  and  as  a  result  developed  the  Virginia  Council  on 
Health  and  Medical  Care,  representing  40  or  more  groups.  Supported  by 
volunteer  contributions,  it  has  succeeded  in  increasing  scholarships  for 
medical  study  and  ha>  asked  for  more  hospital  facilities  under  the  Hill- 
Burton  Act.  Such  councils  can  do  much  to  bring  modern  medical  knowledge 
within  the  reach  of  the  most  isolated  mother  and  child.  THE  KM) 


IT  the  swinging  footbridge  Sarah  paused  and  glanced  back  at  the  rough  hill 
/■  trail.  The  Oneida  baby  hospital  was  only  a  short  distance  on  the  other  side, 
/_■  but  the  bridge  approach  had  never  looked  so  steep  before.  She  wondered  if 
i.  M.  she  would  find  the  strength  to  get  across.  It  wrasn't  as  though  it  were  her 
first  baby.  She  had  had  five.  She  was  afraid — afraid  of  having  a  baby  in  the  hos- 
pital for  the  first  time.  She  wranted  to  turn  back,  but  the  fear  inside  her  became  a 
sudden  shaft  of  pain.  She  knew  she  had  to  cross  that  bridge — now. 

She  could  not  have  guessed  then  that  tomorrow  a  stranger  would  be  asking 
her  curious  questions  like,  "How  did  you  like  having  your  baby  in  a  hospital?" 
Nor  that  she  would  answer,  "Why,  it  was  like  a  dream!" 

From  miles  around,  isolated  mountaineer  wives  come  to  Oneida  to  have  their 
babies  in  an  excellently  equipped  delivery  room  and  receive  nursing  care  for  a 
token  charge  of  $1  a  day  if  they  can  afford  to  pay.  For  most  it  is  no  dream,  but  it 
is  better  and  safer  obstetrical  care  than  they  have  ever  known.  The  Oneida  Ma- 
ternity Hospital,  jointly  supported  by  the  state  and  the  U.  S.  Children's  Bu- 
reau, is  the  only  rural  lying-in  hospital  financed  by  public  funds  in  the  United 
States. 

Oneida,  Kentucky  (population  300),  is  on  Route  11,  eleven  miles  east  of 
Highway  21,  in  Clay  County.  Roads  leading  to  Oneida  are  often  barely  passable, 
obstructed  by  landslides  and  full  of  mudholes  almost  deep  enough  to  swallow  an 
automobile.  Where  the  roads  end,  mule  paths  follow  the  rivers  snaking  through 
the  hills  beyond. 

Clay  County  frequently  has  the  highest  birth  rate  in  Kentucky — one  of  the 
highest  in  the  nation.  In  1941  a  survey  of  babies  born  in  the  county  showed  that 
more  than  70  per  cent  were  "ketched"  by  granny  (Continued  on  Page  102) 


MYRON  DAVIS 


A  Kentucky  mother  and  her  newborn  son  meet  in  the  safety  of  a  modern  delivery 
room  made  possible  by  Children's  Bureau  extended  maternal-child-health  program. 
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rushing,   : 

Shoes  h. 
Their  restful  lit  is  reflex 

in  your  tace     in  a  relaxed 
smile — in  that  innt     _ 

r»od  feeling  that  comes  out 
in  your  walk      \  our  posture— vour 
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iully  supple  materials  cling 
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cious-lady  styles. 
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VITALITY  SHOES  v  j,  [95  .  $1  1 
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REFERENCE  II  Willi 

T*  '"i  S  and  sweaters,  pincasbions  ami  aprons— ihese  are  onlv  a  few. 
mani  lovelj  gifts  you  can  make  from  Journal  patterns!  \ndifthei 
smart  young  mi— on  your  list,  you  will  want  2384,  Suede  \<  <  essories 
Patterns  for  ihree  liai-.  two  bags,  a  \e,iee.  hell  and  collar-and-cuff aa 
included— also  -.--here  to  bin    the  -ueile  skin-. 


j  2414.  PILLOW  .  HEART  >  U.HF.T.  2.V- 
yV\    V- '""     Make  from  organdy,  net ,  satin. 


2117.  HI  FFLKI)  BSD  JACKET.  25c 
IkTailafale  in  small,  medium.  large. - 


BOLSTKR  PILLOW .  2.V. 
ly  i:ifi  in  lair  and  <-re[>e. 


2132.  UIGYLE  SWEATER.  5c 

To   knit    in    sizes   2.    4    and   6.  \ 


2384.  COSMETIC  CASE.  15c. 
Make  i  lii,  to  match  a  favorite  dress. 


Jin;.  \  LEPHAN1  SEWING  Kl  I.  ",. 
Hcl.l-    pin,,    needles   and    thimhle 


r^L"  union    pins,    needles  and    tl 

\  t  1*71. ORGANDY  LFBON.Se. 

J^^a,^  t  ■*"  ribbon  to  make  initials. 


1841.  SOFT  TOl  DORSE.  Me, 
Stnndta  approximately  2'  10". 


2265.     DIRNDL     iPSON.     15.. 
SmaD,  medium  and  lagee  -ize,. 


v 


1884 

7  o  •  rt» 


.   BAG   FOB    KNITTING.   5e.  jUK 

rochet:  use  yarn  from  mouth.      ^ — -_\ 


2110.  DAINTY  PINC1  SDJON.Se. 

For  hit*.  of  la'-e.  satin  and  ribl»on. 


2ii9.  m  Mmr-m  urn  roT.se. 

\  delightful  gift  for  tho»e  under  .j,. 


Hirnd, ; 


2100.  THREE-FOLD  PICTI  KK  HLAME.  Si  . 

Cardhoard  covered  with  sinshani. 


2  117.     rOHMl      TIGEB.     5 

Make  from  ^  ^_ 


striped  ti'  king. 


OtAet  0?eatcifie4 


Abont  the  home,  the  garden.  child  . — 

care  and  training,   beauty,  enter-        1571.  Check  List  or  Patterns  Ft» 

■  -  -  -  -  Knitted    and    Cb<> 

1660.  List   of   Jovenai.    Hat   and    Bag        1752.  Uake-jt-Yoceself 

Handicraft   for   your   liunii .   yon 
2333.  CmxDBEN's  Patterns  List. 

IT;  nS  &.Z&J  send  any  of  these  booklets  ami  pollen:  if  you  U  order  by  name  and  numi'- 

■ ;   ~ .    ------     ■■■  "  '-       -  -     -    ;'----.--••-'•     :;"     .  -- ;      :.   '        •   •-     • 

money  order.  Do  mot  send  stamped,  adtrrrfrd  enudopes  or  Seninf.  Stamps.  Readeri  ia  at 
;:•'.  :  .  -  -  :.._'..---_:_  rt-  .'...:  -  ;-•_-__  ■  ■  ;  ._'?■-■ 
address  aU  reameUs  to  the  Reference  library.  Ladies'  Home  Journal.  PkOaddphia  5.  Poena- 
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"You'll  never  guess  how  little  it  cost  — 

thanks  to  the  SINGER  SEWING  CENTER!" 


Smart  clothes— small  cost— you  can  have  both  when 
you  learn  to  sew  at  your  SINGER  SEWING  CENTER! 

You  don't  need  a  special  knack  with  a  needle.  In  8 
clear-as-crystal  lessons,  SINGER  experts  will  teach  you 
the  art  of  making  a  whole  dress,  step  by  step. 

They'll  show  you  the  little  "sewing  tricks"  of  getting 


smooth  fit,  expensive-looking  detail. 

They'll  cover  buttons  and  belts,  make  buttonholes  for 
you  at  next-to-nothing  prices.  And  you  can  get  every 
sewing  notion  you  need  right  at  their  counters. 

Stop  in  today.  Let  your  SINGER  SEWING  CENTER  help 
you  make  compliment-catching  clothes! 


*  You  learn  by  actually  making  a  dress! 
SINGER  teachers  guide  you  through  every 
step  from  pattern-pinning  to  final  placket. 
Complete  courses:  8  lessons,  only  #10. 


Perfect  fitting  is  easy, 


when  vou  own 


a  SINGER*  Molded  Dress  Form.  Matches 
your  every  curve.  Saves  time,  saves  try-ons. 
Sold  only  at  SINGER  SEWING  CENTERS. 
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Making  Marriage  Work 


€trf/itneM  /•>  /fj///J//r'/<y/.    . /fs rr  /#  //ussr/if  //  /.)  jteretoary  ///w/sr/yr. 


BY    «  I  1 1  I  oit  l»    It.  ADAMS 

Ph.D.,  The  Pennsylvania  Slate  College,  Department  ol  Psychology 
COMPLAINTS    OF    UNHAPPY    HUSBANDS 

A  \\()\1\\  can  often  overcome  her  shortcoming 
/\  a-  a  wife,  once  she  knows  what  they  are.  Unfor- 
_/.  A.  tunately,  finding  out  what  her  husband  considers 
her  shortcomings  isn't  always  easy.  Traits  and  habits 
ol  which  she  is  unaware  maj  disturb  him  deeply;  .-he 
maj  even  regard  as  wifelj  virtues  some  qualities — such 
,1-  overzealous  housekeeping-  which  seriously  upset 
her  Im-liand. 

\\  e  1 1 — t  below  the  complaints  about  wives  most  com- 
munis associated  with  husbands  unhappiness  in  mar- 
i  iage.  I  he  li-t  was  compiled  from  tin-  testimony  of  un- 
bappj  husbands  participating  in  mir  continuous  pro- 
gram of  research  into  factors  influencing  married  hap- 
piness.  Though  happy  husbands  also  were  questioned, 
i heir  complaints  were  fewer,  in  their  judgment  less 
serious,  and  then  lure  less  revealing  to  wives  or  hus- 
bands  seeking  guidance*; 

tfur    mini  unit-    i*   !«•*«    huppti    than    it    nlnmhl 
tn>  bftiiiHf  fiii/  iriff 

"Lets  her  feeling  be  hurt  too  easily,"  saj  20  per  cent 
of  unhappy  husbands. 

"I-  nervous  or  emotional,"  say  18  per  cent. 

"Tries  to  improve  me,"  say  16  per  cent. 

"I-  quick-tempered,"  saj   ['2  per  cent. 

"Is  argumentative,"  say  II  percent. 

"Is  easily  influenced  by  others,"  say  11  per  cent. 

"Is  a  poor  housekeeper,"  say  10  per  cent. 

iticizes  me,"  say  9  per  cent. 
"Is  jealous,"  saj  9  per  rent. 
"Is  nut  affectionate,"  saj  '■  per  cent. 

Man)  a  conscientious  wife  maj  be  surprised  to  find 
In  i  on  the  li-t  "easily  hurl  feelings"  —  a  trait  which  she 
knows  she  possesses,  hut  had  never  thought  of  as 
grounds  for  complaint.  ^  et  too  easily  hurt  feelings  can 
destro)  the  serenitj  ol  dailj  routine,  and  can  make  an 
emotional  crisis  out  of  a  tri\  ial  incident.  A  husband  w  ho 
answers  sharplj  when  his  wife  talks  to  him  while  he 
-haves  hasn't  necessarily  stopped  lining  her — he  just 
isn  t  in  the  mood  for  conversation.  The  nexl  time  you 
feel  like  bursting  into  tears.  ask  yourself  whether  you 
have  real  reason  to  be  upset— or  whether  you  may  be 
dramatizing  a  bit. 

Nervous  or  emotional.  This  trait,  though  closely  re- 
lated tu  the  first,  is  not  identical,  Aside  from  general 
personality  maladjustments,  a  wife  maj  be  tense  be- 
cause  she  has  worked  too  haul,  slept  too  little  or  tried 
ti>  do  too  much.  More  sleep  and  less  work  isn't  an 
easj  prescription  for  a  busj  housewife  to  follow, 
hut  it's  worth  it  il  it  produces  a  more  relaxed  family 
atmosphere. 

Tries  to  improve  inc.  Marriage  doesn't  reform  a  man. 
or  even  change  him  verj  much  basicallj ,  and  the  sooner 
a  wife  recognizes  it  the  happier  she  and  her  husband 
will  be. 

The  wife  who  is  argumentative,  or  critical  of  her  hus- 
band, often  feels  insecure  and  inferior  herself,  and  is 
trying  to  relax  her  own  tension  bj  nagging  at  her  hus- 
band. Ifshe  i>  quick-tempered  as  well,  continuous  quar- 
reling is  likely.  Such  a  woman  will  do  well  to  interest 
If  in  a  hobby  or  some  outside  activity,  as  an  out- 
>f  her  own. 


Jealousy  often  arises  from  a  feeling  of  inferiority, 
rather  than  from  a  real  cause.  In  either  case,  showing 
that  you  are  jealous  won't  help.  If  you  cant  control 
your  jealousy,  at  least  conceal  it. 

Poor  housekeeping.  A  man  expects  to  support  his  wife; 
to  create  a  comfortable  and  attractive  home  for  him  is 
her  side  of  the  bargain. 

Lack  o/  affection.  A  man  may  be  undemonstrative, 
and  still  want  reminders  of  his  wife's  affection.  It  you 
love  him,  let  him  know  it. 

Many  other  complaints  were  registered,  including 
nagging,  selfishness,  extravagance,  and  more.  But  those 
we  have  discussed  are  the  most  common,  and  perhaps 
the  hardest  for  a  wife  to  see  in  herself. 

The  encouraging  thing  is  that  when  we  interviewed 
the  wives  of  these  husbands,  many,  who  had  not  real- 
ized what  they  were  doing,  admitted  the  justice  of  the 
complaints,  and  were  able  to  bring  about  an  immediate 
improvement. 

\\  hat  are  your  liu-hand'-  complaints?  And  can  yon, 
like  the  wives  in  our  studj ,  do  something  about  them? 

LIVING    WITH    IN-LAWS 

FEW  married  couples,  if  they  could  do  as  they 
pleased,  would  choose  to  make  their  home  with 
either  set  of  in-laws.  But  emergencies  often  arise  which 
make  such  an  arrangement  necessary,  and  today,  be- 
cause of  the  housing  shortage,  doubling  up  is  particu- 
larly common. 

Though  sharing  a  home  with  in-laws  may  not  be  de- 
sirable. doe>  it  actual h  affect  a  couple's  chances  of  mar- 
ried happiness'.''  W  hat  can  be  done  to  minimize  the  dif- 
ficulties of  the  arrangement?  A  recent  study  ol  the 


The  ability  to  get  along  with  others  is  an  important  as- 
set,  whether  vuu  are  single  or  married.  Answer  these 
questions  with  a  thoughtful  "Yes"  or  "No." 

1.  Does  it  upset  you  to  he  told  what  yuu  should  do? 

2.  \re  you  offended   when   you    are   not   invited    to  a  small 
party? 

.'1.  Does  it  annoy  you  when  a  frieml  hungles  a  joh  you  run  do 
well? 

4.  I  ><>.  -  it  hotheryou  to  lone  even  a  little  argument? 

5.  Do  you  know  someone  you  would  like  to  put  in  his  place? 

6.  When   somebody   hurts  you,  do  you  sometimes  hold  a 
grudge? 

7.  Do  yi»u  hute  to  he  told  funr  to  do  a  joh? 

B.  Does  anyhinly  justifiahly  ever  say  that  you  are  selfish? 
9.   I  to  you  ever  feel  that  most  people  are  stupid? 

10.  Are  there  persons  you  would  like  to  "tell  off'*? 

11.  In  .lulis  you  belong  to,  do  you  usually  run  for  offiee? 

12.  Do  you  get  a  kiek  out  of  making  others  do  your  bidding? 

l.'l.  Do  some  hussy  people  make  you  want  to  do  the  opposite 
of  their  w  ishes? 

1  I.   Di»  I  he  ideas  of  some  people  you  know  "hum  you  up"? 

I  "•-  Do  moat  people  need  to  he  told  what  to  do? 

16.  Is  it  easy  for  you  toco-operate  v*ith  the  plans  of  others? 

17.  Do  friends  visit  you  at  least  once  or  twice  a  week? 

18.  Is  your  temper  almost  always  under  eontrol? 

19.  Do  you  almost  never  have  quarrels  with  t ratlespeople? 

20.  Vre  you  nice  to  people  you  do  not  like? 

Add  the  number  of  your  No  answers  to  the  first  15  ques- 
tions to  the  number  of  your  Yes  answers  to  the  last  5 
questions.  \\  ith  a  score  of  1(>  or  above,  you  are  probably 
a  socially  agreeable  person.  With  a  score  of  11  or  less, 
study  your  wrong  answers  to  see  how  you  can  make 
yourself  more  pleading. 


"living  with  in-law  V  factors,  based  on  the  evidence  of 
a  thousand  couples  participating  in  our  marriage  pre- 1 
diction  research,  .sheds  light  on  both  questions. 

The  study  shows  that  living  with  in-laws  is  a  definite 
handicap  to  married  happiness.  Evidence  on  this  score 
is  consistent  and  convincing.  For  example: 

Of  the  couples  w  ho  consider  their  marriage  happy,  28 
per  cent  have  lived  with  in-laws  at  some  time. 

But  among  couples  who  rate  their  marriages  un- 
happy, the  proportion  is  57  per  cent,  more  than  twice  as 
main  ! 

Clearly,  living  with  in-Jaws  is  more  than  a  mere  in- 
convenience; it  can  be  a  real  threat  to  happiness. 

At  the  same  time,  the  study  makes  it  clear  that  the 
handicap  is  not  insurmountable.  Among  happy  couples, 
remember  that  more  than  one  fourth  have  shared  their 
homes  with  in-laws;  further,  among  all  the  couples  who 
have  lived  with  in-laws,  27  per  cent  felt  the  arrange- 
ment worked  out  very  well.  Evidently  the  arrangement 
can  be  satisfactory. 

\\  hat  are  the  circumstances  most  favorable  to  suc- 
cess'/ I|  a  young  couple  must  move  in  with  in-laws,  how 
can  they  meet  the  situation  with  the  best  chance  of  hap- 
piness for  everybody  concerned?  Here  are  suggestions 
based  on  the  experience  of  couples  in  our  survey: 

1.  The  couple  should  pay  a  fair  price,  in  money  or  its 
agreed-upon  equivalent  in  work,  for  their  board  and 
lodging. 

2.  The  husband's  work  (or  the  completion  of  his  ed- 
ucation and  job  training)  should  be  satisfactory  to  him 
anil  approved  by  the  parents  with  whom  the  couple  lives. 

3.  He  should  not  be  in  business  with,  nor  work  for, 
the  parents  with  whom  they  live. 

1.  It's  important  that  the  parents  be  themselves  bap- 
pilv  married,  that  they  genuinely  want  the  young  cou- 
ple, and  that  they  be  free  from  financial  difficulties. 

5.  The  house  should  be  large  enough  not  only  to 
accommodate  the  couple,  but  to  assure  some  degree  of 
privacy. 

6.  If  either  member  of  the  couple  opposes  the  idea  of 
living  with  in-laws  when  it  is  first  proposed,  success  is 
unlikely.  Both  must  feel,  without  persuasion  and  from 
the  verv  beginning,  that  living  with  in-laws  can  be  a  sat- 
isfactory  arrangement. 

7.  If  either  member  of  the  young  couple  was  an  only 
child,  success  is  unlikely. 

8.  Living  and  financial  arrangements  and  obligations 
ol  each  family  to  the  other  should  be  defined  and  ac- 
cepted by  both  families  when  they  begin  to  live  together. 

Finallv.  when  these  conditions  are  met,  there  remains 
one  essential:  In  this,  as  in  all  problems  of  marriage,  one 
of  the  most  significant  factors  is  a  realistic  determina- 
tion to  make  it  work.  II  the  two  families,  one  mature  and 
settled,  the  other  recently  established,  are  firmly  re- 
solved to  work  for  the  best  interests  of  everybody  con- 
cerned, if  they  are  unselfish,  tolerant  and  co-operative, 
they  can  live  together  in  harmony,  sometimes  to  the 
real  advantage  of  both. 

DO   YOU    AVREE? 

Does  an  only  child  have  a  touglier  struggle  in 
life  than  one  with  brotliers  and  sisters? 

Yes,  in  most  cases.  An  only  child,  if  unwanted,  may 
grow  up  with  no  real  sense  of  belongingness  and  secur- 
ity. At  the  other  extreme,  an  only  child  is  often  over- 
protected  and  spoiled.  In  either  case,  maladjustment 
usually  results. 


i* 


BOYS...By  Jerre  Thiemao 

,   lt,  hard  to  get  to  know  them.  Tg^^S 
to  a  movie,  dash  in  for  a  bite  ^^^S^^tea****** 
inRe  of  ideas,  no  real  ""^^X^S  to X  ho™  or  perhaps  walk  to 
attained  on  every  ^/Somejught ^^g^.,  the  boy. 
.  corner  drugstore.  It  fen  t  the  CM'"^n  "'sometimes  I  enjoy  a  hen  party 

,.   They  forget  I've  got  uW  my  own-^^l  date/l  wish  he'd  call 
much  as  he  enjoys  staging  i    So  if  it  s .an £™      l  hi  their  dothes  take 

rly  in  the  week.  Girls  honestly  do  have *tc u*an ^   n   |  who  think  girls  actu. 
,re  time  than  the  boys  would  gues ^  ^^ ™  our  shoulders  too. 
y  like  to  be  bossed.  Don't  ^h  school  guy s  don™ have  to  show  off  to  get 

:,.   They  should  grow  up.  Hlgh;n™sf"  us  shy  0ff  from  the  bully.  After 
tention.  Girls  notice  other tiungs i^and mosttf  us  shy  o  to  a 

ecessary,  and  necking  and  pettmj ^ef"^  ^u  hke  hi  and  not  because 
ach  a  thing  as  dating  a  person  pur ely  oeca u     >  schod 

ou're  in  love.  It  im't  easent^l  ttot  you  ^  >ou^o ne  y       be  enough? 

a  our  age  must  we  always  fall  nlove .  cant ood  &  ^ 

know  Joe's  a  wonderful  pncher-bt  ,f I tee*  to  ask ^  smart.lookins, 

SEStS,£?«?3fCStfi« 'A  tnat  m.  .Of 

lite  a  guy  who  laughs  at  anyttang  and  ™5g»*£™  al  otto  time!.  Girts 

should  make  an  effort  to  learn  ^-^^^  Cmust  master  in  order  to  grow 
%$££*l£S£  ^^oilr  ^ date  with  bad  manners  may  be 
*•  t  ^ytSta^otS.  Why  is  it  t^boys  would ^^a 
girl  to  dance  in  front  of  a  few  mutual  fr^7^^^^^  you  do, 
Lvcral  couples,  why .onVt  we  exd.a^a ^ces.  T*^  you  ^ 

the  more  people  you  J  ™^«2toj£*  because  one  girl  gives  you  a  raw  deal, 

IO.   They  think  all  girlsare  alike.  J^  h       excuses- 

don-t  think  every  girl  would  do ^  same.  ^  ^J™^  dub-wlule  Sue 

while  Betty  is  sincere,  jane  mayv *m  a  big«r  us  to  a  barrel  of  apples. 

.t.  fun.  Don't  ever  ^^^^Jov  gits  hurt.  Then  he  doesn't 

«£Z^A*2^  holds  a  grudge  against  all  g-rls. 


(lIRLS...By  Tom  Wevl 


1.  Too  many  girls  refuse  to  give  a  boy  a  pure  simple  answer  of  "yes"  or 
"no"  when  asked  for  a  date.  They  beat  around  the  bush  with,  "Well,  I  don't 
know,  I  should  study,"  or  "Could  I  let  you  know  tomorrow?"  instead  of  saying 
definitely  whether  or  not  they'll  go.  Boys  don't  like  to  wait  around  for  girls. 
They  want  to  know  where  they  stand. 

2.  Many  girls  seem  to  think  that  after  a  boy  has  dated  them  three  or  four 
times,  they're  going  steady.  Most  boys  like  to  play  the  field,  but  it's  difficult  to 
find  a  date  who  doesn't  think  the  boy  is  committing  a  terrible  sin  by  dating 
other  girls.  And  when  a  girl  starts  talking  of  marriage,  that's  the  boy's  cue  to 
move  out — but  quick. 

3.  Many  girls,  it  seems,  are  afraid  to  tell  one  date  that  they've  had  other 
dates.  This  is  silly.  Although  it  can  be  overdone,  there  is  a  definite  advantage  in 
hearing  where  some  other  guy  took  your  date.  It  gives  you  an  idea  of  where,  or 
where  not,  to  take  her  yourself.  It's  also  reassuring  to  know  that  your  date  gets 
around. 

4.  On  the  other  hand,  there  are  girls  who  talk  of  nothing  but  other  dates. 
This  gets  very  boring.  The  object — making  the  date  jealous— may  be  reached 
but  the  girl's  house  may  also  be  reached  earlier  than  expected.  The  girl  who 
drinks  to  excess — in  other  words,  one  who  gets  soused — is  not  popular  long 
either.  This  is  disgusting  and  won't  be  stood  for  by  most  boys. 

5.  Girls  form  cliques  and  consider  boys  outsiders  or  no-goods  when  they 
date  girls  from  other  cliques.  It  is  even  worse  for  a  boy  who  dates  a  girl  who 
doesn't  belong  to  any  of  the  "recognized"  cliques.  A  boy  won't  take  for  long  a 
girl  who  runs  down  other  girls — or,  particularly,  other  dates.  It  isn't  hard  to 
figure  out  that  she'll  do  the  same  thing  to  him. 

ft.  What  boys  dislike  most,  however,  is  artificiality.  If  a  girl  can't  be 
natural,  few  boys  will  want  to  go  out  with  her.  Take,  for  instance,  the  girl  who 
puts  on  the  dog  all  evening;  or  the  popularity  girl  who  runs  off  to  greet  someone 
every  other  minute;  or  the  girl  who  looks  as  if  she's  wearing  a  week's  supply  of 
make-up  at  one  throw.  Such  things  can  be  carried  to  extremes. 

7.  The  prime  requisite  of  any  date  is  that  she  be  able  to  talk.  The  idea  of 
personality  has  been  promoted  in  teen-age  columns,  but  it  can't  be  repeated 
often  enough.  It  is  not  absolutely  necessary  that  a  date  be  good-looking.  With 
boys  today,  if  she  can  talk,  looks  are  soon  forgotten. 

a.  Too  many  girls  never  have  any  definite  ideas  on  any  subject.  If  a  boy 
asks  his  date  where  she'd  like  to  go,  he  wants  to  know.  If  it  makes  no  difference 
to  her,  and  she  says  so,  then  she  shouldn't  sulk  around  when  he  decides  on  a 
place.  And  if  a  boy  is  interested  in  a  certain  subject,  and  the  girl  knows  it,  she 
should  try  to  be  interested  too.  Most  boys  will  do  the  same  for  most  dates. 

».  Following  directly  is  what  I  call  common  decency  and  consideration. 
No  boy  likes  to  have  his  date  try  to  teach  him  how  to  dance  in  the  middle  of 
the  dance  floor.  Most  boys  are  poor  dancers  and  admit  it,  but  if  their  date  wants 
to  improve  them,  she  should  suggest — tactfully — that  they  get  together  again 
in  a  more  secluded  spot.  And  when  a  girl  introduces  her  date  to  someone  else,  it 
helps  a  great  deal  if  she  can  give  them  some  topic  of  common  interest  so  that 
they  won't  stand  around  like  two  sad  sacks  when  they  could  be  carrying  on  a 
lively  conversation,  and  learning  more  about  each  other. 

IO.  Finally,  girls  sometimes  forget  that  boys  are  the  ones  who  have  to  pay 
for  the  evening.  When  a  girl  says  to  herself,  "Expensive  joint  or  no  date,"  she 
will  likely  find  herself  with  no  date  as  soon  as  the  boys  wise  up.  And  they  aren't 
as  dumb  as  some  girls  think.  Boys  are  very  anxious  to  get  along  with  girls — but 
girls  have  to  co-operate. 


THE  SIB-DEB...  EDITED  BY  MUBEEN  DALY 


LADIES'  HOME  Jul  UN  \l 
ft     ******************     * 


Make  Speech  a  Game 

Sty  rfU*  gtoltfo 
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DID  you  ever  sit  back  and  listen  to  your 
children  talk?  Not  just  to  what  they 
say,  but  to  the  way  they  say  it? 
Any  speech  teacher  will  tell  you  that 
he  speech  level  in  this  country  is  deplor- 
tble.  But  there  is  little  the  teacher  can  do 
ibout  it.  Good  speech  habits,  like  good 
lealth  and  eating  habits,  must  be  built 
lpon  foundations  laid  in  the  home.       • 

Tonight,  when  your  family  is  gathered 
iround  the  dinner  table,  see  how  your 
/oungsters  stack  up  in  this  respect.  Do 
:hey  enunciate  properly,  bringing  out  each 
(A'ord  clearly  and  distinctly?  Do  their 
sentences  have  emphasis,  color,  vocal  en- 
thusiasm, so  that  it  would  be  a  pleasure  to 
hear  them  talk  even  if  you  couldn't  under- 
stand the  language  they  were  speaking? 

If  that's  the  case,  you  may  give  your- 
self a  big  pat  on  the  back — for  they  learned 
that  manner  of  speech  from  you. 

But  be  fair  now — do  you  find,  as  you  lis- 
ten, poor  enunciation  and  articulation? 
Do  your  offspring  mumble  their  words? 
Do  they  run  words  together,  or  fill  in  gaps 
with  "uhs"  or  "ands"? 

Then  yours  are  typical  American  young- 
sters— practically  all  young  America  does 
precisely  these  same  things.  And  if  you'll 
listen  to  yourself  and  analyze  your  own 
speech,  ten  to  one  you'll  find  that  you  do 
hem  too. 

For  speech  is  imitative.  To  illustrate:  all 
nationalities  in  the  Southern  States  produce 
children  who  have  Southern  accents;  ne- 
groes in  Jamaica  have  British  accents; 
most  people  in  Brooklyn  say  "bot-le"  for 
bottle  and  "becauss"  for  because;  all  too 
often  children  whose  mother  lisps  will  do 
the  same,  whose  father  speaks  ungrammati- 
cally will  say  "he  don't "  until  some  teacher 
breaks  them  of  the  habit  painfully  and  em- 
barrassingly. 

Parents,  if  your  children  have  starved 
speech,  change  their  diet,  give  them  some 
home-cooked  remedies,  make  them  as  ar- 
ticulate as  they  are  healthy. 

The  remedy  can  be  fun.  Play  a  game  at 
the  dinner  table.  Before  you  start  on  the 
ialad,  hold  a  contest  for  the  whole  family 
to  see  who  can  talk  for  sixty  seconds  with- 
out using  a  vocalized  stall ;  that  is,  without 
saying  "wella,"  "anda"  or  just  plain 
"uh."  Choose  a  subject,  such  as  "What  I 
Did  Today,"  or  "An  Amusing  Incident  I 
Saw."  Time  the  contestant  and  rap  a  cup 
with  a  spoon  the  first  time  he  makes  the 
fatal  error.  Go  around  the  table,  each  of 
you  standing  and  taking  your  turn.  Start 
with  yourself,  mother,  or  call  on  father 
first.  You  know  how  much  your  youngsters 
enjoy  doing  something  better  than  you. 

iIere  are  some  clues  on  how  to  improve 
the  flow  of  your  speech.  Vocalized  stalls 
are  the  result  of  faulty  thinking,  of  think- 
ing in  terms  of  words  instead  of  ideas.  To 
illustrate  with  a  parallel,  take  the  process 
of  learning  to  type.  First  you  must  learn 
the  keyboard,  as  a  small  child  must  learn 
the  sounds  used  in  speech.  From  there  the 
typist  progresses  to  words.  But  if  that  is  as 
far  as  he  goes  he  never  attains  any  speed, 
any  real  proficiency.  He  must  begin  to 
grasp  whole  groups  of  words,  whole  sen- 
tences, whole  lines,  and  be  so  equipped 
with  the  finger  skill  of  typing  that  he  no 
longer  has  to  think  of  the  keyboard  or  the 
manipulation  of  his  hands  on  the  machine. 
So  it  is  with  speech.  To  rid  yourself  and 
your  children  of  the  meaningless  wax 
words,  the  irritating  "uhs"  that  clutter  up 
the  good  human  sounds  we  call  language, 


you  must  help  them  to  think  not  in  words 
but  in  ideas.  Try  it  at  your  dinner  table. 
One  of  the  chief  reasons  people  are  so 
nervous  about  standing  and  talking  in 
front  of  an  audience,  even  a  small  one  com- 
posed of  friends,  is  that  they  are  word-poor. 
Every  day  in  my  classes  I  hear  students 
trying  to  express  an  idea  that  will  not 
clarify  with  "and  so  forth,"  or  "something 
like  that,"  or  "well,  you  get  the  idea."  The 
audience  does  not  get  the  idea,  the  speaker 
knows  that  his  audience  doesn't  under- 
stand, and  his  nervousness  increases.  If 
only  he  knew  the  right  word  his  point 
would  be  made,  and  he  would  feel  a  confi- 
dence that  is  priceless. 

.Lake  a  look  at  a  new  big  Webster's  Inter- 
national Dictionary.  Do  you  realize  that 
the  average  person  in  the  United  States 
can  claim  a  speaking  knowledge  of  less  than 
one  inch  of  that  book?  It  would  be  absurd 
to  expect  you  to  acquaint  your  family  with 
all  the  words  in  the  dictionary,  but  you  can 
play  another  game  at  the  dinner  table 
which  will  help  all  of  you  to  become  more 
articulate.  I  know  of  a  family  that  played 
it  for  years  with  excellent  results.  Each 
person  came  to  the  table  with  a  new  word 
encountered  during  the  day  in  conversa- 
tion, a  newspaper  or  book.  In  turn  they 
pronounced  the  word,  defined  it  and  used 
it  in  a  sentence.  There  were  six  in  the  group. 
They  kept  at  it  almost  daily  for  fifteen 
years.  Do  a  little  arithmetic  on  that.  The 
father,  foreign-born,  who  had  had  about 
four  years  of  formal  schooling,  was  a  leader 
in  the  community,  an  easy  speaker  and  a 
fine  example  to  his  children.  The  three 
boys  are  successful  men  in  their  professions, 
the  daughter  a  good  mother  who  is  playing 
the  game  with  her  own  children. 

Much  fun  and  benefit  can  be  had  out  of 
an  old  laundry  list.  Pass  it  around  the  table 
and  ask  each  person  to  read  it  in  a  different 
manner,  such  as  "angrily,"  "beseechingly," 
"heroically,"  "fearfully,"  "ironically," 
"humorously."  Each  emotion  must  be  ex- 
pressed entirely  with  the  voice.  Certainly 
there  is  nothing  particularly  angry  about 
"doilies,  tea  cloths,  napkins,  sheets,  pillow- 
cases," and  so  on.  But  flexibility,  color, 
range,  stress,  force,  pause  and  emphasis 
can  be  discovered  and  exercised. 

Just  as  you  train  your  children  not  to 
speak  with  their  mouths  full  of  food,  so 
should  you  train  them  not  to  speak  with 
their  mouths  almost  closed.  It  is  not  so 
much  a  matter  of  reprimanding  your  off- 
spring as  it  is  that  of  being  a  good  example 
to  them.  Most  of  the  speech  difficulties  in 
this  country  can  and  should  be  taken  care 
of  in  the  home.  More  than  once  I  have  sent 
mothers  home  with  the  children  they 
brought  for  instruction  by  saying,  "Why 
pay  me  to  do  this  when  you  can  do  it  so 
much  better  yourself — at  home?"  For 
cases  requiring  special  treatment,  a  speech 
teacher  or  a  clinic  is  the  right  place,  but  for 
the  ordinary  faults  of  poor  diction,  sloven- 
liness, monotone,  faulty  breathing,  the 
home  is  the  best  place  to  begin. 

You  don't  depend  upon  the  school  for 
your  children's  diet;  the  lunchroom  only 
carries  on  the  good  meals  you  prepare  at 
home.  So  it  should  be  with  speech.  Change 
the  diet  of  speaking,  fill  in  the  deficiencies, 
fatten  your  family  with  new  words  for 
fluency.  And  when  you  have  done  for  your 
children,  send  them  to  their  speech  teach- 
ers for  polishing.  Do  your  part  in  making 
the  level  of  speech  in  this  country  as  high 
as  our  health.  the  end 
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Guards  against  Food  Odors 

Keeps  Leftovers  Tasty 
and  Tempting 
-I  Waterproof 
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Now  that  Fall  cleaning  time  is  here, 
you  can  make  double  use  of  spic  and 
SPAN !  Make  housecleaning  easy  .  .  . 
and  also  get  three  genuine  Plasticoid 
food-saver  bags. 

JUST  DO   TH\$  :        Mail  one  SPIC 
and  span  boxtop  and  50<;  in  coin  to 
spic  and  span  P.  O.  Box  1459,  Dept.  L, 
Cincinnati,   Ohio.    Include  your  name 
and  address.  Your  3  Plasticoid   food- 
saver  bags  will  be  mailed  to  you.  Order 
as  many  sets  as  you  want.  Enclose 
one  spic  and  span  boxtop  and 
50'  in  coin  for  each  set.  To  make 
it  easier  for  you,  your  dealer  has 
convenient  order  blanks. 

*'•  Offer  good  everywhere  in  continental 
except  State  of  Montana.  Expires  October  31, 
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Painted  Walls 
Painted 

Woodwork 
Painted  Floors 
Linoleum 
Tile 

Porcelain 
Refrigerators 
Shelves 


Enamel 

Varnished  Surfaces 
Venetian  Blinds 
Painted  Furniture 
Metal  Furniture 
Railings 
Sundecks 
Garage  Doors 


SPIC  and  SPAN 


Cleans  All  Painted,  Washable  Surfaces 

—in  half  the  time— with  half  the  work! 
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YES,  IT'S  EASY -REALLY  EASY  to  get  all 

washable  surfaces,  painted  walls  and 
woodwork  spotlessly  clean  with  SPIC  and 
SPAN.  Just  wring  a  cloth  out  of  a  solution 
of  SPIC  and  SPAN  so  that  it's  slightly  damp. 
Then  wipe  over  the  soiled  areas,  histautly 
dirt,  grease,  smudges,  fingerprints  dis- 
appear. No  rinsing,  no  wiping.  One  swish 
with  spic  and  span  and  it's  clean! 
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SPIC  AND  SPAN  BANISHES  STREAKS 

cloth  marks.  You  can  start  cleaning  < 
wall,  and  if  you're  interrupted  to  answei 
the  phone,  or  stop  for  lunch,  you  car 
start  again  without  a  trace  of  "stop-and 
start"  streaks,  spic  and  span  always  doe; 
a  beautifully  even  cleaning  job.  So,  foi 
easy  Fall  cleaning-GET  TWO  OR  THRE1 
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PACKAGES  of  spic  and  span  today. 

No  soap,  no  other  cleaner 
nothing  in  America  .  .  .  cleans  like 
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October,  1898,  the  U.  S.  de- 
anded  the  Philippines  from 
lin;  yellow  fever  drove  all  the 
s  Ee  officials  from  Jackson,  Missis- 
si  3i;  and  Cleveland,  Ohio,  suffered 
tl  ee  earthquakes.  Victor  Herbert 
v  >te  the  Gypsy  Love  Song,  and 
y  i  could  buy  a  mink  scarf  for  ten 
d  lars. 

S'S  the  October,   1898,  JOURNAL 

0  the  subject  of  Mark  Twain: 
"  is  favorite  mode  of  writing  is  to 
li flat  on  the  floor  on  his  stomach 
iihis  pajamas  with  a  pipe  in  his 
muth.  He  remains  in  his  pajamas 
a'great  a  part  of  the  clay  as  Mrs. 
C|mens  will  allow  him." 

1  marks  the  author  of  a  new  col- 
on— About  Men:  "A  mother  be- 
l<lgs  on  a  pedestal  of  purity,  venera- 
tn  and  superiority.  A  man  must  be 
iiimate  and  confidential  with  his 
Other,  but  not  too  familiar  with  her." 

"fir  a  bag  big  enough  to  hold  your 
o.'ra  glasses,  bonbonniere  and  fan,  I 
i  '//</  advise  heliotrope  and  faint  rose 
I)  cade,  with  a  faint  smell  of  heliotrope 
tout  it,"  advises  the  fashion  editor. 


(oking  expert  .Mis.  Borer  gives 
i|'ipes  for  some  grand  old  desserts: 
clndy    pudding,    apple    slump. 

I  lkekberry    roly-poly,    and    goosc- 

'ttry  fool. 

liming  with  hair:  "A  tear  in  a 
iiolen  or  cloth  garment  may  be 
list  neatly  mended  with  hair,  which 
i strong  enough  for  the  purpose  and 
s  fine  that  it  does  not  show." 

)>ys'  clothes:  "Fauntleroy  trou- 
M's  are  suitable  for  boys  from  four 
'  eight.  They  are  made  of  cordu- 
ly  and  finished  with  a  ribbon  and 
ibuckle  at    the   knee." 

jys  the  Journal  in  an  article  on 
chard  Wagner:  "At  sixty  he  used 
II  lo  climb  tall  poplar  trees.  Within 
vear  of  his  death  he  would,  in  high 
'e,  astound  his  sedate  German 
lends  by  suddenly  standing  on  his 
i-ad  or  playing  leapfrog  over  the 
mchairs." 

rites  Ruth  Ashmore:  "There  is 
■me  poetry  v» Inch  I  would  not  care 
|  »  have  my  girls  read,   but  I  can 
■commend  Rudyard  Kipling." 
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AFTER  taking  many  presidential 
L  polls,  Itr.  tivurav  Uallua  ob- 
serves that  as  soon  as  people  know  who 
the  nominees  are,  voting  minds  are 
made  up  and  seldom  change.  But  as  we 
went  to  press  for  this  issue,  no  poll  had 
been  published  which  forecast  the 
coming  election,  so  we  held  a  secret 
ballot  of  the  editorial  staff;  and  all  we 
can  say  is  that  if  the  JOURNAL  mast- 
head is  anything  like  a  cross  section 
of  country-wide  political  sentiment, 
there  should  he  no  doubt  about  next 
month's  result.  For  out  of  a  total  of 
59  editors,  29  on  the  first  of  August 
cast  their  votes  for  Itfirru,  and  only  7 
for  Truman,  which  seemed  then  a 
little  out  of  line,  though  no  more  out 
of  line  than  the  fact  that  7  also  cast 
their  votes  for  Walla  fv  and  Taulnr, 
dubbed  by  31  r.  tmoulil  the  "Gurusome 
Twosome."  Nine  editors  hadn't  yet 
made  up  their  minds;  one  wasn't 
voting  and  six  were  away.  .  .  .  Well, 
let's  see  how  close  it  comes  to  the  real 
thing  when  November  second  arrives. 

A  man  who  signed  himself,  "Magically 
yours,  Zovello,"  wrote  us  the  other  day 
about  his  school  of  magic  up  the  street, 
"attended  by  doctors,  lawyers,  teachers, 
bankers,  and  even  a  New  York  City 
magistrate."  Besides  teaching  tricks,  he's 
an  expert,  he  claims,  at  exposing  psychic 
frauds,  as  is  also  one  of  his  star  pupils, 
ll/fli«rrfff«»f6«'r,theorchestra  leader. 
Himber  was  stumped,  however,  one  day 
at  the  school  when  a  girl  student,  offering 
to  "read"  his  mind,  told  him  of  a  con- 
tract which  he  had  signed  that  morn- 
ing, giving  details  of  a  highly  confi- 
dential nature.  Himber  rushed  out  to  a 
broadcast  rehearsal  in  a  state  of  great 
excitement;  whereupon  the  girl  con- 
fessed to  Zorvllo  that  she  was  the 
public  stenographer  who'd  just  been 
typing  Himber's  contract. 
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Maestro  Himber  tries  a  new  trick. 


In  poll  of  Journal  editors,  "Gurusome  Twosome'"  Wallace 
(right)  and  Taylor  get  7  votes.  Truman,  7  votes;  Dewey,  29. 


Figures  indicate  that  84  per  cent  of  em- 
ployed women  work  because  they  must ; 
another  8  per  cent  work  for  some  specific 
purpose;  the  rest  because  they  like  to 
work  or  want  extra  money.  .  .  .  Among 
certain  African  natives,  the  word  for 
heaven  is  "bingo."  .  .  .  There  are  51 
women  judges  now  serving  in  this  coun- 
try. Three  are  Federal  judges.  Of  the 
states,  New  York,  with  ten,  has  the 
most  women  judges.  .  .  .  Chicago,  re- 
puted to  be  the  windiest  city  in  the 
U.  S.,  isn't  at  all.  Twenty-one  cities  are 
windier,  with  Buffalo,  New  York,  wind- 
iest of  all.  .  .  .  More  men  are  color- 
blind than  women  by  a  ratio  of  8  to 
1.  ...  In  Philadelphia,  movie-theater 
managers  say  they  can  tell  by  popcorn 
sales  how  the  movie  appeals  to  movie- 
goers. If  sales  are  high,  it's  a  man's 
picture.  If  not,  women  are  its  most 
ardent  fans.  .  .  .  Did  you  know  that 
flowers  themselves  carry  a  message? 
Gladioli  mean  "Give  me  a  break — I'm 
really  sincere " ;  yellow  lilies,  "I'm  walk- 
ing on  air!";  dark  crimson  carnations, 
"I'm  carrying  the  torch  for  you."  With 
daffodils,  it's  "The  sun  is  always  shin- 
ing when  I'm  with  you."  An  orchid 
means  "Beautiful  lady";  but  with  yel- 
low carnations,  watch  out — "You  have 
disappointed  me."  .  .  .  The  American 
divorce  rate  was  down  in  1947 — the 
first  decrease  from  a  previous  year  since 
1932.  Chief  reasons:  the  peak  of  break- 
downs from  war  marriages  is  believed  to 
be  past;  people  getting  married  today 
are  more  mature  and  better  prepared 
for  marriage. 

In  going  over  a  recent  report  from  the 
Institute  of  Food  Technologists,  l.im- 
vlla  Mhauvr  was  pleased  to  read  that 
women,  as  tasters,  are  almost  twice 
as  sensitive  as  men.  Roughly  250  men 
and  an  equal  number  of  women  were 
tested  on  the  four  basic  tastes — sweet, 
sour,  salt  and  bitter — withfilter  papers 
dipped,  respectively,  in  solutions  of 
sugar,  citric  acid,  salt  and  quinine 
sulphate:  and  just  to  be  mean,  there 
was  a  blank  paper  too:  46  per  cent  of 
the  men  passed  perfect  tests,  and  77 
per  cent  of  the  women.  Louella  says 
the  report  also  gave  the  result  of  a 
questionnaire  to  determine  which  of 
the  sexes  preferred  their  foods  exces- 
sively sweet,  salty  and  sour.  The 
women  came  out  way  ahead  on  that 
one  also,  hands  down. 

Ever  since  she  read  somewhere  how  the 
ivardrobe  women  at  Warner  Brothers  had 
found  it  took  six  yards  of  material  to  make 
a  lady's  bathing  costume  for  a  film  with  a 


story  of  1900,  a  very  pretty  girl  in  our 
beauty  department,  l^vanv  Svaatmm, 

has  been  brooding  about  the  fact  that  with 
the  same  amount  of  material  she'd  be  able 
now,  in  1948,  to  whip  up  not  only  a  perfectly 
adequate  bathing  suit,  but  have  enough 
goods  left  over  to  make  herself  a  long, 
wide,  billowing  party  skirt  besides. 

Accepting  the  Navy's  invitation  to  our 
Homemaking  Department  to  inspect 
their  first  new  enormous  Lockheed 
Constitution  recently  over  at  Floyd 
Bennett  Field,  Klizabvlhtiat'ttu'h  was 
understandably  drawn  to  the  kitchen- 
ette-size galley.  Kitchenette-size,  she 
says,  to  look  at,  but  full  kitchen  ca- 
pacity when  you  consider  it  can  serve, 
on  featherweight  plastic  plates,  300 
meals  at  a  lime.  For  if  they  want  to 
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Miss  G.  in  the  flying  kitchen. 

carry  nothing  but  passengers,  the 
Navy  man  told  Elizabeth,  they  can 
tuck  in  well  over  300,  to  explain  why 
he'd  mentioned  that  many  meals. 
"But  what  do  you  do  about  the  dirty 
dishes?"  our  home  economist  asked. 
"Oh,  we  just  turn  them  in  for  clean 
ones  at  the  next  landing  field — still 
dirty!" 

A  lady  from  Kennebunk,  Maine,  has 
sent  us  a  little  piece  out  of  The  Living 
Church,  which  tells  about  what  must  be 
by  now  the  most  deliberately  read  single 
copy  of  the  Ladies'  Home  Journal 
ever  printed.  The  item  describes  how  a 
group  of  women  missionaries  at  the 
Mosse  Memorial  Hospital,  outside  the 
city  walls  of  Ta  Tung  Fu,  in  China, 
have  been  marooned  by  the  communist 
forces;  the  only  piece  of  current  reading 
matter  they've  had  in  months  being  a 
copy  of  this  magazine.  To  make  it  last, 
like  castaways  with  a  precious  supply  of 
water,  they're  reading  it  a  page  at  a 
time — one  page  a  day. 
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THE  theater  in  Chinatown  was  crowded  to  the  doors. 
Every  night  in  the  year  actors  brought  from  Canton 
played  the  old  Chinese  plays  and  every  year  the 
businessmen  voted  enough  money  to  bring  them 
back  again.  The  theater  was  a  bulwark  of  home  for 
them.  Their  children  went  to  American  schools,  spoke 
the  American  language.  The  fathers  and  mothers  were 
not  highly  educated  people  and  they  could  not  express 
to  the  children  what  China  was.  But  in  the  theater  the 
children  could  see  for  themselves.  Here  history  was 
played  again  and  ancient  heroes  came  to  life  before 
their  eyes.  Parents  brought  their  children  early  and 
stayed  late.  They  talked  with  friends  and  neighbors, 
exchanged  sweetmeats  and  gossip,  and  sat  spellbound 
and  dreaming  when  the  curtain  went  up. 

The  play  tonight  was  Mu  Lan,  the  story  of  the 
heroine  of  a  thousand  years  ago,  who  took  her 
father's  place  when  he  fell  in  battle  and  so  saved  her 
nation  from  the  invaders.  This  was  a  favorite  play, 
and  although  it  was  nearly  midnight  the  citizens  of 
Chinatown  waited  with  excitement  for  the  curtain  to 
rise  on  the  fifth  act. 

At  this  moment  Billy  Pan,  the  manager  of  the 
theater,  came  to  the  door  and  looked  over  the  crowd, 
searching  for  possible  celebrities.  It  pleased  the 
crowd  if  he  could  produce  a  celebrity  after  the  show. 
At  the  middle  seat  in  the  tenth  row  his  eyes  halted. 
Dr.  Liang  Wen  Hua!  He  had  seen  Doctor  Liang  only 
once,  and  then  from  a  platform  in  Uptown  New  York, 
when  during  the  war  delegates  from  Chinatown  had 
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been  invited  to  come  to  a  celebration  of  Double  Ten. 
Doctor  Liang  had  made  the  chief  address,  and  all  the 
delegates  had  taken  pride  in  the  tall,  handsome  figure. 
But  Doctor  Liang  had  never  accepted  an  invitation  to 
Chinatown — he  made  the  excuse  that  he  could  not 
speak  Cantonese — yet  here  he  was  tonight. 

The  curtain  went  up,  and  through  the  darkness 
Billy  Pan  edged  his  way  up  the  narrow  aisle.  At  the 
tenth  row  he  paused,  whispered  and  waited.  The  man 
in  the  seat  next  to  Doctor  Liang  came  out  obediently, 
and  Billy  Pan  pushed  into  his  place. 

"Doctor  Liang?"  he  whispered  respectfully. 

Doctor  Liang  turned  his  head. 

"Excuse  me,  this  is  Billy  Pan,  proprietor  of  theater. 
I  saw  you.  Great  honor,  I  am  sure!  I  am  sorry  you  did 
not  tell  me  you  are  coming  and  I  would  have  better 
seat." 

Doctor  Liang  inclined  his  head.  "I  am  very  com- 
fortable, thank  you,"  he  said  in  his  low,  rich  voice. 

"You  not  come  before,  I  think?" 

"As  a  professor,  I  am  kept  busy,"  Doctor  Liang 
replied.  "I  came  to  see  whether  my  students  might 
understand  this  play,  as  presented  by  Chinese  actors." 

"It  is  too  poor,"  Billy  Pan  exclaimed. 

Doctor  Liang  smiled.  "I  suppose  American  students 
will  not  be  critical." 

Behind  them  and  beside  them  people  were  craning 
their  heads.  Everybody  knew  Billy  Pan  would  not 
trouble  himself  about  any  ordinary  person. 

"Doctor  Liang,"  Billy  Pan  begged.  "I  ask  a  great 

favor  of  you."  (Continued  on  Page  80) 
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The  search  for  a  soul  begins  when  our  eyes  open, 
and  closes  only  when  they  close;  but  the  choice  of 
the  individual's  goal  is  unconsciously  settled  by 
himself  in  childhood. 

My  reason  for  writing  these  memoirs  only  up  to 
the  age  of  eighteen  is  that  after  adolescence  we 
enter  a  new  region  of  living  where  we  cease  to  be  an 
object  with  whom  life  is  still  at  play,  and  become 
subjects  playing  upon  life. 

I  have  tried  to  write  the  truth  about  my  own  early 
and  mistaken  choice  of  character  as  well  as  to  por- 
tray the  influences  which  no  doubt  strengthened  my  choice.  I  had  inevitably  to 
show  a  critical  attitude  toward  others  besides  myself.  My  parents  are  dead  and 
cannot  suffer  from  my  criticisms,  but  I  hope  that  I  have  not  acted  with  disrespect 
toward  their  memories,  since  the  mistakes  I  believe  that  they  made  were  largely 
due  to  the  insincerities  and  sentimentalities  of  their  period,  while  the  debt  that  I 
owe  them  for  their  unfailing  love  is  one  that  I  could  never  repay. 

Such  a  study  as  I  have  attempted  has  only  one  aim  and  can  have  only  one  merit, 
that  it  is  as  true  as  I  am  able  to  make  it. 


"1HILDREN  who  are  born  in  May  start  well  in  the  world  and  look  on 
sunshine  as  their  natural  heritage.  I  was  in  this  way  among  the  most 
.  fortunate  of  children,  for  I  was  born  on  the  night  when  May  turns 

j|  into  June,  in  the  year  1884 — and  my  parents  were  young;  and  having 
suffered  the  bereavement  of  the  loss  of  a  boy  a  year  before,  they  gave  me 
a  double  share  of  their  hearts. 

My  first  memory  is  of  sunshine,  sitting  on  a  green  bank  and  knocking 
off  the  heads  of  grasses  my  mother  held  out  to  me  for  the  purpose.  I  can 
also  well  remember  my  first  journey  to  a  new  home  when  I  was  little  over 
two  years  old.  The  Wantage  Hill  has  impressed  many  people  by  its  stub- 
In  nil  length — so  that  it  is  not  surprising  that  it  impressed  a  baby  on  the 
eternity  of  a  wet  afternoon,  especially  one  who  was  not  allowed  to  get  out 
and  pick  the  drenched  bluebells  in  the  hedges.  The  one  horse  climbed 
slowly — the  rest  of  the  family  got  out  and  walked  to  ease  it.  My  mother  and 
1  were  left  alone  inside  watching  the  rain,  the  bluebells,  the  walkers  and 
the  horse.  1  remember  nothing  else — what  we  thought  of  the  vicarage  in  the 
Berkshire  village  of  Fawley-under-the-Downs  when  we  arrived  that  day  I 
have  no  idea.  The  memories  of  the  two  years  we  spent  there  (we  seldom 
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stayed  for  more  than  two  years  anywhere)  are  not  consecutive,  but  many 
of  them  are  very  clear;  and  probably  the  most  formative  of  a  lifetime. 

My  mother  was  delicate,  extremely  beautiful,  and  very  happy.  My 
father  was  in  the  best  of  health  and  good  spirits.  By  birth  and  upbringing 
he  was  American — but  only  of  one  generation,  since  his  father  had  emi-| 
grated  from  a  village  in  Derbyshire  at  the  age  of  twenty-four,  and  his 
mother's  parents  came  direct  from  the  Isles.  My  mother  was  Yorkshire  on 
both  sides.  I  had  two  elder  sisters,  Wilmett  and  Mary,  though  I  cannot 
remember  them  very  well  at  this  time. 

Far  more  plainly  stands  out  the  birth  of  my  baby  brother.  I  did  not 
want  him,  for  I  had  been — and  thought  I  safely  was — "baby"  par  excel- 
lence. I  had  all  the  rights  and  privileges  common  to  the  youngest.  My 
elder  sisters  were  almost  inconceivably  older  than  myself — five  and 
nearly  seven  years'  seniority  kept  them  well  away  from  all  my  preroga- 
tives. Why  then  should  anything  else  happen  to  shake  me?  Yet  the 
earthquake  came.  I  was  taken  to  see  the  baby.  It  was  an  extremely 
thin,  ugly  and  unresponsive  mite,  yet  I  began  to  like  it.  It  was  alive. 
Later  on,  so  I  was  assured,  it  would  be  more  alive  still.  Very  soon 
the  creature  began  to  respond  to  me:  it  watched  me  with  its  enormous 
brown  eyes,  it  smiled  when  I  leaned  over  and  gently  poked  it.  I  was 
allowed  to  hold  it,  and  it  became  "George." 

I  may  say  that  though  I  loved  my  sister  Mary  with  a  lifelong  depth  of 
sisterly  affection,  and  hated  my  sister  Wilmett  with  a  fervent  passion, 
probably  the  deepest  of  my  family  feelings  was  for  this  strange  creature 
that  shared  my  nursery. 

The  second  year  of  my  life  ran  with  a  golden  ease,  and  I  remember 
only  one  sharp  check  that  happened  on  my  third  birthday.  Our  household 
consisted,  besides  my  parents  and  two  sisters,  of  a  cook  called  Lizzie,  a 
lovable,  red-cheeked  parlormaid  named  Rose,  and  the  gardener,  my* 
greatest  friend,  whose  name  was  Ado.  To  celebrate  my  third  birthday  he 
presented  me  with  what  I  felt  to  be  a  miracle.  It  was  a  double  white  tulip 
in  a  pot.  He  told  me  the  tulip  needed  regular  and  careful  watering  or  it 
would  die,  and  then  went  off  to  his  dinner. 

I  was  alone  on  the  terrace  with  this  immaculate  flower.  I  suppose  the 
tulip  must  have  been  a  very  fine  specimen — standing  tall  and  stately  with 
its  white  cup  lifted  to  the  sky.  I  know  my  heart  was  bound  up  in  it.  All  that 
I  wanted  of  it  in  return  was  that  it  should  remain  alive  and  beautiful 
forever — and,  of  course,  mine.  A  dreadful  fear  began  to  invade  my  imagi- 
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l;  rtion.  How  long  had  Ado  been  gone?  How  soon  should  it  be  watered 
"  aiin?  Ado  had  already  just  watered  it.  Would  it  not  die  if  it  were  not  wa- 
fed  again?  I  had  a  small  watering  can,  but  it  was  nowhere  in  sight.  In- 
3-s;ad,  on  the  path  leading  to  a  water  tap  in  the  garden  wall,  was  Ado's 
eprmous  watering  can,  a  thing  that  in  less  flurried  moments  I  should  not 
1  ve  considered  that  I  was  capable  of  lifting.  But  love,  we  are  told,  finds  a 
viy.  I  therefore  hurled  myself  upon  the  watering  can,  dragged  it  to  the 
to.  A  bright  shaft  of  water  soon  filled  the  huge  can  to  its  brim,  and  slop- 
pg  in  every  direction,  I  staggered  manfully  across  the  sunny  terrace. 
A  hen  I  reached  my  tulip's  side  there  it  was  blooming  as  highly  and  se- 
mely  as  before.  1  tipped  the  watering  can,  and  the  flood  came.  The  tulip 
leled,  staggered  and  fell  forward  into  a  bath  of  muddy  water,  its  proud 
fad  bowed  fore\  er. 

I  remember  to  this  day  the  helpless  chill  of  my  grief  as  I  stood  looking 
;  what  my  love  had  done  to  the  object  of  its  devotion.  I  had  quite  literally 
it <  red  the  life  out  of  it.  I  don't  know  how  long  I  stood  there.  I  don't 
low  who  found  me  or  tried  to  administer  comfort  to  me. 
There  was  something  in  the  universe  that  from  that  day  I  deeply  dis- 
.sted.  Again  and  again  in  afterlife  I  was  to  see  or  feel  in  myself,  or  in 
me  other  person  dear  to  me,  an  imaginary  danger — one  that  had  no  real 
incern  with  me — and  put  out  all  my  powers  to  save  it;  and  again  and 
ain  I  have  watched  the  white  tulip  fall. 

Not  all  white  tulips  were  as  wholly  innocent  as  the  one  I  drowned  on 
y  third  birthday.  Nor,  thank  heaven,  did  all  the  objects  of  my  care  come 
so  quick  and  formidable  an  end. 

During  this  autumn  mv  mother's  ill  health  flung  its  first  real  shadow 

er  us.  Her  lungs  became  slightly  threatened  and  the  doctor  suggested  a 

i  .ter  in  the  South  of  France.  I  have  a  feeling  that  at  this  time  the  fabric 

that  enchanting  happiness  that  hung  about  our  early  lives  first  began 

'  l>e  shaken.  It  was  not  that  my  father  loved  my  mother  any  the  less,  nor 

e  him,  but  the  tremendous  gulf  between  their  hidden  aims  began  to 

iow  through  the  wear  and  tear  of  everyday  life.  My  mother  dreaded  life. 

iie  hated  unknown  and  uncontrollable  forces.  She  had  no  confidence 

hatever  in  herself — or  in  my  father — or  in  destiny. 

Her  earlv  youth  had  been  very  unhappy  till  she  met  my  father — then, 

id  only  then,  had  she  become  important  and  idolized.  She  set  to  work  un- 

iously  to  hold  my  father  away  from  any  and  every  other  contact. 

'♦*  wanted  him  for  herself  alone.  She  did  not  interfere  with  his  parish 


duties,  but  she  always  refused  to  share  them.  No  clergyman's  wife  I  ever 
knew  so  sedulously  avoided  any  contact  with  her  husband's  duties.  She 
did  not  even  wish  to  hear  about  them.  Above  all,  she  would  not  allow — if 
she  could  help  it — any  social  life  under  her  own  roof.  Her  husband,  her 
home  and  her  babies  were  all  she  would  acknowledge  as  her  business  in 
life. 

If  my  father  demanded  more  of  her  in  any  direction  she  promptly  be- 
came too  ill  to  allow  of  even  the  slightest  effort.  There  was  never  really 
anything  at  all  serious  the  matter  with  my  mother.  She  had,  we  were  often 
assured  by  many  able  physicians,  a  particularly  good  constitution  and 
sound  organs.  She  thought  she  had  contracted  malaria  at  my  birth.  She 
had  frequent  and  severe  headaches.  I  do  not  know  what  would  have  hap- 
pened to  her  at  the  hands  of  modern  science.  Many  doctors  from  time  to 
time  tried  to  bring  her  out  of  these  fancied  ailments,  but  she  merely  dis- 
posed of  the  doctors,  never  of  the  ailments. 

At  first  we  all,  including  my  father,  believed  in  my  mother's  illnesses 
and  were  terrified  of  them.  Then  I  think  very  gradually  my  father's  eyes 
were  opened,  but  ours  were  not.  She  was  for  her  children  not  only  madly 
dear — but  mysteriously  threatened.  She  went  to  church,  she  read  enor- 
mously; she  was  the  loving,  gentle  and  beneficent  background  of  our  lives, 
but  more  and  more  she  withdrew  into  herself  like  a  sea  anemone  at  the 
mere  touch  of  any  outside  hand.  All  her  rare  intelligence,  her  sparkling 
humor,  her  perfectly  sweet,  sound  temper  were  confined  to  the  home.  It 
cost  her  a  great  deal  to  leave  us  for  the  South  of  France,  and  she  never, 
after  this  one  absence,  failed  to  take  the  whole  family  with  her  when  her 
health  became  endangered. 

But  before  this  break  occurred,  we  enjoyed  the  first  of  those  American 
visits  which  became  the  romance  of  our  lives.  The  American  grandparents 
crossed  the  ocean,  accompanied  by  young  Uncle  Frank  on  his  way  to  take 
up  a  medical  "vocation  year"  at  Berlin. 

My  grandmother  I  remember  on  this  first  occasion  only  as  a  Presence, 
something  large  and  fiery,  and  full  of  the  most  stimulating  sense  of  drama, 
but  always  benevolent  and  pleasing  drama;  gales  of  laughter  beset  her 
path;  her  eyes  danced;  her  deep,  emphatic  voice  seemed  a  kind  of  human 
thunder  with  no  ill  effects. 

My  grandfather  was  on  an  altogether  smaller  scale;  but  I  loved  him  as 
I  have  never  loved  anyone  before  or  since — he  was  the  only  wholly  flaw- 
less human  being  I  have  yet  met.  He  had  (Continued  on  Page  170) 
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II. LY    KEPPER    got    the   bad    news   on    a   Frida) 
morning  al  nine-twenty-seven.  He  had  a  sheaf  ol 
;tters  and  telegrams  in  one  hand,  a  pencil  between 
his  teeth,  and,  as  he  had  hoped,  his  brisk  heel-and- 
toe  pace  carried  him  within  range  of  Mary  Frost,  filing 

clerk. 

Mary  was  slim  and  chesl nut-haired,  with  astonishingly 
large  eyes,  and  in  the  six  months  of  her  employment 
every  male  wolf  in  the  concern,  from  the  top-executive 
level  on  down,  bad  made  bis  play  and  been  neatly  and 
painlessly  repulsed. 

"Good  morning,  Willy,"  Mary  said,  and  flashed  her 
famous  smile. 

Willy's  mouth  opened,  the  pencil  nose-dived,  and 
Willy  caught  it  neatly  in  his  right  hand,  not  breaking 
his  stride.  "'Morning,"  said  Willy  laconically,  moving  on 
past  her,  and  nobody  in  the  world  could  possibly  have 
known  that  what  Willy  meant  was,  Good  morning,  my 
(/cur,  you  have  never  looked  so  lovely. 

A  lean  yuiii^  man  with  a  boyish  look  and  a  permanent 
air  of  being  in  a  hurry,  Willy  shot  on  down  the  corridor 
toward  the  shop  and  then  halted  abruptly  outside  Mr. 
Clayton's  sanctum. 

He  went  inside  and  the  ordinarily  genial  sales  chief  had 
a  withdrawn  look  that  made  Willy  apprehensive. 

"\\  illy,"  Mr.  Clayton  said,  "I  have  bad  news.  I  prom- 
ised you  the  next  opening  in  sales.  And  Carter  is  leaving 
the  office  this  week.   Goin«   into   the   field.   I'd  recom- 


mended yon  fur  his  job,  but  they've  been  pulling  wires 
o\  er  my  head.  There's  a  new  man  coming  in.  Ogden,  his 
name  is." 

Willy's  head  came  up  and  Mr.  Clayton's  smile  was 
ironic. 

"Yes,"  Mr.  Clayton  continued,  "he's  Jasper  Ogden's 
son.  Of  course  Mr.  Ogden  is  no  longer  active  in  the  busi- 
ness, but  he  controls  forty  per  cent  of  the  stock.  His  son 
graduated  from  college  last  week  and  his  proud  papa  has 
the  brilliant  idea  of  installing  him  in  Carter's  place.  He 
wants  him  to  begin  at  the  bottom,  so  he  says.  He  has  odd 
ideas  about  where  the  bottom  is  located."  Mr.  Clayton 
paused  suddenly  as  though  he  had  said  too  much.  "Sorry, 
Willy,"  be  finished.  "We'll  have  another  opening  some- 
day." 

Willy,  not  trusting  himself  to  speak,  turned  and  went 
outside  and  into  the  shop  to  check  an  order.  Workmen 
spoke  to  him,  but  Willy  walked  faster  than  ever  and 
didn't  see  them. 

His  mind  went  back  over  the  years.  He  was  a  seventeen- 
year-old  kid  again,  a  gawky,  rawboned  youngster  leaving 
school  and,  cap  in  hand,  walking  up  the  steps  where  the 
sign  read  Employment  Office.  A  long  time  ago. 

You  fill  out  an  application  and  pass  your  physical.  You 
get  a  locker  and  put  on  a  paint-stained  uniform.  You 
wrestle  steel  drums  and  unload  paint  and  develop  muscles 
you  never  knew  you  had.  And  finally  they  teach  you  how 
to  make  the  paint.  With  (Continued  <»;  Page  268) 
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In  the  six  months  of  Mary's; 
employment  every  male  wolf  had  made  Ws 
play  and  been  neath  and  painlessly  repuf*. 
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Ohe  kind  of  world  you  are  preparing  for  your  child  will 
be  determined  by  today's  school.  •  fjly  0.  0^  JXcConnell 


THERE  i-  an  old  saying  that  a  man  of  words  and  not  of  deeds 
is  like  a  "anlcii  lull  oi  weeds.  This  can  also  be  held  line  of  a 
nation.  We  are  now  aroused  to  (lie  need  lor  extending  and 
bettering  our  educational  facilities;  the  prime  question  is: 
\\  h.il  are  we  fining  to  do  about  it? 
In  the  research  that  has  been  done,  the  studies  made,  a  com- 
prehensive  program  clearl)  emerges,  a  program  which  I  consider 
four-pronged  in  purpose,  and  vital  to  the  action  demanded  from 
the  communities,  the  states  and  the  Federal  Government. 
This  program  is: 

1.  We  should  broaden  our  conception  of  education  to  include 
social,  emotional  and  moral  attitudes  as  well  as  intellectual  abili- 
ties, in  order  that  we  may  surmount  the  problems  of  our  time  and 
live  the  lull,  rich  lives  open  to  us. 

2.  We  should  see  that  educational  opportunities  are  equally 
available  to  all,  regardless  of  race,  color,  sex,  creed,  age  and 
monej . 

.'$.  We  should  extend  public  education  beyond  the  high-school 
level  lor  a  larger  number  of  deserving  students. 

I    We  shduld  improve  the  quality  of  education  al  all  levels. 

\n  education  which  is  adequate  lor  today's  world  involves  far 
moie  than  the  master)  of  fundamental  skills  in  reading,  spelling, 
mathematics  and  the  like,  essential  as  these  tools  are  in  school  and 
in  hie.  Ii  goes  beyond  a  knowledge  of  literature,  science,  history, 
economics,  political  science  and  other  subjects.  The  true  measure 
ol  the  schools  effectiveness  is  bow  pupils  live  and  work  together 
in  the  school  itself,  and  later  how  the)  behave  as  citizens, 
workers,  members  of  families,  and  as  decent,  resourceful,  self- 
respecting  people.  Ill  other  words,  the  lot  ol  education  is  how  well 
one  can  Utilize  the  -kill  and  knowledge,  the  methods  of  learning 
and  problem  solving  acquired  in  school  when  he  faces  the  situa- 
tions  ol  everyda)  life.  W  hen  tested  in  this  concrete  was,  educa- 
tion which  emphasizes  knowledge  alone  is  glaringl)  deficient. 
Education  which  measures  up  to  the  demands  of  modern  life  re- 
quires  Students  to  lace  their  ethical  and  moral  responsibilities, 
for  these  values  determine  to  a  large  degree  the  character  id' hu- 
man relationships, 

I  wo  \ear-  ago,  President  Truman  appointed  a  Commission  on 
Higher  Education  and  charged  it  with  the  task  of  defining  the  re- 
sponsibilities ol  colleges  ami  universities  in  American  democracy 
and  in  international  affairs.  The  twenty-eight  members  of  the  com- 
mission included  distinguished  laymen  as  well  as  educational 
leader-.  The  commission's  report  was  published  in  six  volumes 
covering  tin-  functions  of  higher  education,  the  need  for  equalizing 


educational  opportunity,  the  provision  of  teaching  and  admin- 
istrative staff,  the  organization  of  higher  education,  and  the  means 
of  financing  colleges  and  universities.  Although  in  treating  the 
functions  of  higher  education  the  commission  discussed  the  im- 
portance of  specialized  and  professional  training  in  modern  society, 
it  put  particular  emphasis  on  the  importance  of  a  unifying  general 
education  for  all  students.  General  education,  of  course,  is  not 
the  exclusive  province  of  colleges  and  universities.  It  is  the  re- 
sponsibility of  education  at  all  levels,  for  it  is  concerned  with  the 
means  of  living  a  rich  and  satisfying  personal  life  and  with  the 
activities  in  which  all  men  and  women  engage  as  citizens,  wrorkers 
and  members  of  family  groups. 

Like  the  articles  in  the  Journal  series,  the  commission's  re- 
port characterized  education  not  in  terms  of  what  an  educated 
man  should  know,  but  in  terms  of  what  he  should  do.  It  recognized 
that  in  order  to  act  intelligently,  one  must  possess  a  great  deal  of 
relevant  information.  But  it  emphasized  that  knowdedge  is  not 
enough.  For  example,  it  pointed  out  that  in  order  to  live  effec- 
tively in  a  rapidly  changing  world,  modern  man  must  learn  how  to 
revise  his  store  of  information  and  how  to  modify  and  reorganize 
his  ideas  in  the  light  of  new  discoveries  and  new  conditions. 
Futhermore,  said  the  commission,  purposeful  behavior  depends 
on  motives  and  attitudes.  A  citizen  is  not  likely  to  put  his  knowl- 
edge and  his  ideals  to  wrork  in  the  community  unless  he  feels  a 
personal  responsibility  for  the  wrelfare  of  others  as  well  as  himself. 

To  attain  understanding  and  knowdedge  that  "man  is  not  an 
island"  many  things  are  necessary:  a  code  of  ethics,  objective 
thought,  the  ability  to  express  oneself  and  communicate  with 
others,  mental  and  physical  health — all  the  ingredients  of  true 
maturity. 

Because  a  misguided  minority  can  seduce  a  multitude,  and  one 
fool  can  panic  a  crowd,  it  is  vital  to  our  democracy  that  (ill  of  us 
become  educated.  Because  better  living  means  happier  living,  our 
obligation  is  also  our  pleasure.  So — our  second  task  becomes  that 
of  seeing  that  education  is  available  to  all. 

At  present  there  are  numerous  barriers  to  equal  educational 
opportunity.  Limited  economic  resources  constitute  one  of  these 
barriers  in  great  regions  of  our  country,  especially  in  the  South. 
Particular  communities  in  wealthier  states  may  also  have  rela- 
tivel)  limited  financial  resources.  Young  people  who  live  in  these 
areas  are  denied  education  equal  in  quality  to  that  wdiich  is  offered 
in  more  fortunate  communities. 

Inadequate  family  resources  deprive  thousands,  perhaps  mil- 
lions, of  young  people  of  the  educational  (Continued  on  Page  108) 
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JL/ame  0?ene  QljaA-0Lnled  1872-/873 


SOME  of  the  best  French  paintings  of  the  last  century,  curiously 
enough,  were  painted  in  America.  Hilaire  Germain  Edgar  Degas  - 
183-1-1917— whom  many  critics  consider  the  greatest  French  artist 
of  his  generation,  went  to  New  Orleans  in  1872.  His  mother  had  been  born 
there,  and  his  uncle  and  brothers  had  established  themselves  as  cotton 
merchants.  In  a  letter  he  describes  his  gratitude  to  one  of  his  brothers, 
Rene,  whose  wife  appears  in  the  painting  reproduced:  "I  knew  neither 
English  nor  the  art  of  traveling  in  America,  so  I  obeyed  him  [Rene]  blindly. 
I  should  have  been  lost  without  him!  He  is  married,  and  his  wife,  our 
cousin,  is  blind,  almost  hopelessly  blind,  poor  woman!  She  has  borne  him 
two  children  and  is  about  to  have  a  third,  whose  godfather  I  shall  be;  and, 
as  the  widow  of  a  young  American  killed  in  the  War  of  Secession,  she  has 
also  brought  him  a  little  girl  nine  years  old."  With  tactful  subtlety  Degas 
has  suggested  the  blind,  unfocused  stare  of  his  sister-in-law.  The  portrait 


seems  imposed,  the  sitter  unself-conscious.  Thus  Degas  conveys  thai  feel- 
ing of  fortuitous  objectivity  which  was  his  goal  in  portraiture.  As  he  once 
said,  he  was  interested  in  doing  "portraits  of  people  in  familiar  and  typ- 
ical attitudes,  above  all  in  giving  their  faces  the  same  choice  of  expression 
as  one  gives  to  their  bodies."  Consequently,  he  sought  to  transcribe  ap- 
pearance accurately,  to  achieve  photographic:  veracity,  as  though  the 
camera  had  just  clicked  and  the  artist  had  transposed  to  the  canvas  his 
exact  mental  picture.  But  though  the  casual  yet  perfectly  balanced  design 
of  this  canvas  has  the  immediacy  of  a  snapshot,  the  artist,  because  drafts- 
manship is  more  flexible  than  photography,  has  been  able  to  eliminate 
all  extraneous  detail  and  to  concentrate  attention  on  the  important 
features  of  his  sitter.  Unfortunately,  contemporary  portraiture  has  lost 
the  secret  of  combining  aesthetic  perception  with  photographic  likeness. 
— John  Walker,  Chief  Curator,  National  Gallery  of  AH. 
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IT   WAS   A    Ml    I  IS  I  ION    \0   MAN   SHOULD   HAVE   HAW  TO   ANS  W  EH  -  ES1*E<  I AL  I.Y    BEFORE   HIS   WIFE.      •      BY    VAL  TEAL 


NE  thing  about  my  father,  lie's  honest.  Mother  came  down  the  street 
with  lliis  new  hat  in  a  hatbox,  swinging  the  box  by  the  tape  handle. 
"Musi  be  something  special,"  father  said,  watching  her  through  the 
window.  "The  way  she's  swinging  along." 
Ili<-  hat  mis  something  special.  Mother  came  in  and  set  it  on  the 
dining-room  table. 

"Put  sonic  water  on  in  the  teakettle,"  she  told  me.  "We'll  have  lunch 
in  a  jiff) .  I'm  starved.  But  first,  I  want  to  shoiv  you  something."  And  her 
voice  was  all  quivery. 

"We  had  lunch,"  I  said. 

"It's  almosl  two,"  father  said. 

"No  wmider  I'm  so  hungry,"  mother  said.  "Put  the  water  on  for  tea 
for  me,  I  ben.  1  brought  some  rolls.  Don't  you  want  some  with  me?  Just 
wait  till  you  3ee  ibis."  she  said.  She  was  having  trouble  with  the  tape  ties 
on  the  l><>\.  Hut  then  she  got  it  and  she  lifted  out  this  hat.  "Isn't  it  a 
dream?"  she  said.  "It's  a  hat."  And  she  held  it  high  on  her  hand  and 

looked   at   it. 

"(dad  you  told  me,"  father  said.  "I  thought  it  was  a  coat  you  needed 
so  much." 

"Ob,  I  do,"  mother  said.  "I  do.  1  do.  Mine  is  so  definitely  old  look. 
But"-  and  she  sighed  -"]  couldn't  afford  a  coat.  So  I  got  this  extra- 
special  hat.  When  1  wear  it  no  one  will  look  at  my  coat.  Don't  you 
low  it?"  she  said. 

"1  goes-  so,"  lather  said.  "After  all,  what's  a  hat  without  a  woman 
under  it?" 

Mother  laughed.  "You  shall  have  the  woman,"  she  said,  "in  a  moment. 
It's  a  name  hat,"  she  said.  "Do  you  know  what  that  means?". 

"Yes,"  father  said.  "The)  put  your  name  in  it." 

"Not  my  name,"  mother  said.  "The  big  designer's  name.  It's  designed 
by  a  man  so  well  know  n  in  the  millinery  field  that  his  name  is  sewed  in  his 


creations.  This  is  one  of  the  cheaper  ones,  of  course,  but  some  of  these 
hats  run  way  up  in  price.  In  the  hundreds." 

"Apiece?"  father  said. 

"Sure,  apiece,"  mother  said.  "They  don't  come  in  dozens.  There  is 
only  one  of  a  kind,  and  that  name  in  a  hat,"  mother  said,  and  she  showed 
the  name  inside  the  hat  to  father,  "makes  women  green  with  envy." 

"I  should  think,  then,  it  would  be  sewed  on  the  outside,"  father  said. 
"A  couple  of  very  common  names  for  such  a  whiz  of  a  hat,"  he  said. 

Mother  laughed.  "Sewed  on  the  outside!"  she  said.  "That  would  be 
bragging.  It  doesn't  need  to  be.  Women  who  know  enough  to  get  green 
can  tell  without  the  sign." 

"Then,"  father  said,  "why  sew  it  in?" 

"For  proof,  I  suppose,"  mother  said.  "In  case  of  a  challenge.  You 
know  what?"  mother  said.  "The  designer  of  this  hat  might  meet  me  on  the 
street  if  he  came  to  town  and  he'd  recognize  the  hat,  of  course,  and  if  he 
liked  it  he'd  bow  low  and  say,  'My  compliments,  madame,'  or  something 
like  that.  But  if  he  didn't,  you  know  what  he'd  do?  He'd  stop  dead  in  his 
tracks,  and  say,  'Madame,  that  hat  was  not  meant  for  you!' '' 

"Well!"  father  said.  "Do  people  know  when  he's  coming,  so  they  can 
be  careful?" 

"1  don't  know,"  mother  said.  "It  doesn't  worry  me.  This  is  my  hat. 
The  clerk  said  so.  It  makes  me  feel  young  and  gay  and  important  just  to 
read  the  label.  You  know  what  I  might  do?"  she  said.  "I  might  save  the 
label  and  sew  it  in  a  cheaper  hat  later." 

That  shocked  father.  "You  wouldn't  really?"  he  said. 

Mother  looked  up  at  the  ceiling  and  considered  it.  "I'm  not  sure.  It 
would  depend  on  if  I  thought  I  could  get  away  with  it.  Anyway,  here  goes. 
This  hat  is  a  hat.  It  takes  putting  on.  Don't  go  away.  I'll  be  right  back." 

She  went  into  the  lavatory  where  she  has  mirrors  arranged  on  opposite 
walls  so  she  can  see  all  sides  of  herself.  (Continued  on  Page  248) 
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W1H  do  women  cry?  Why  do  women  cry?  Crying  in  the 
America  oi  today  is  almost  as  exclusively  a  woman's 
habit  as  the  use  of  lipstick.  Most  men  simplv  don't  cry. 
\  cry  complete  U.  S.  Army  reports  on  the  reactions  of  soldiers 
under  conditions  of  stress  and  sorrow  list  such  symptoms  as 
gritted  teeth,  clenched  lists,  vomiting,  trembling,  fainting — 
hut  not  one  case  in  a  hundred  mention-  tear-.  Men  may  stil4 
cry  into  their  beer" — but  not  until  it  is  the  tenth  beer.  Cry- 
ing, in  our  da\ .  is  a  woman's  monopoly. 

But  among  women  tears  are  an  acknowledged  common- 
place P-\  chiatrists,  social  workers  and  even  businessmen  have 
been  forced  to  figure  out  methods  of  dealing  with  the  uncom- 
fortable presence  ol  a  woman  caller,  drooping  by  their  desks 
and  dabbing  at  her  eve-.  The  credit  manager  of  one  of  New 
V>rk'<  largest  department  stores  has  found  that  one  third  of 
all  women  customers  who  are  in  arrears  will  crv  when  they  -it 
down  at  his  desk;  he  keeps  a  box  of  facial  ti^-ue>  in  his  top 
drawer,  silently  peels  one  off  and  hands  it  to  the  tearful  cus- 
tomer. ("I  Bually,"  he  >avs.  "it  makes  her  stop.  I  don't  know 
whv.") 

Such  pat  devices  don't  fit  all  occasions  of  weeping.  Social 
workers  and  psychiatrists  agree  that  crying  in  women  can  he  a 
Bymptom  of  any  one  of  a  hundred  different  emotional  states; 
no -ingle  method  of  handling  all  the  situations  hasheen  worked 
out.  The  Young  \\  omen's  Christian  Association  worker-  have 
found  they  may  have  to  use  five  or  six  different  techniques  in 
handling  crying  girl-  within  a  single  week.  These  vary  from  a 
pat  on  the  shoulder  to  elaborate  indifference,  sympathetic  si- 
lence or  the  recommendation.  "Go  ahead.  Have  a  good  cry." 
The  personnel  manager  of  a  chain  of  restaurants  believe-  that 

tears  arc  a  g I  sign.  I'he\  mean  the  girl  ha-  already  found  a 

partial  answer  to  her  worry.  I  tell  her  - 

Psychologists  and  physiologists  would  agree  with  the  per- 
sonnel  manager:  recent  researi  h  studies  indicate  that  a  fit  of 
crying  comes  after  the  crisis  bas  been  passed  ami  that  it  i-  al- 
ua\-  accompanied  by  a  feeling  of  relief.  Most  students  of  the 
subject  hold  that  tear-  arc  nature's  tir-t  step  in  re-taring  the 
balance  oi  the  nervous  system  depleted  by  grief  or  r  ._ 

Dr.  T.  A.  Rihot.  author  of  Psychology  of  the  Emotions, 
says,    Secretion  of  th<  _  mds  depends  on  an  increase  in 


the  blood  pressure.  But  sorrow  means  a  lowering  of  the  circu- 
lation. Therefore,  in  the  early  stages  of  sorrow,  tears  are  lack- 
ing. Tears  come  only  at  the  second  stage  of  slackened  tension, 
when  the  return  of  vitality  has  begun.  They  produce  relief." 

Dr.  Alvin  Borquist.  of  Clark  University,  agrees:  "Crving 
is  a  profound  disturbance,  a  large  reaction  and  no  mere  shed- 
ding of  tears.'"  he  writes  in  the  American  Journal  of  Psychol- 
ogy.  It  i^  the  end  of  a  cumulative  development  of  a  feeling, 
brought  on  bv  a  condition  requiring  an  effort  out  of  all  propor- 
tion to  the  power  of  the  organism.  \^  hatever  else  a  cry  is,  it's 
a  cessation  of  the  state  of  strained  effort." 

Dr.  Frederick  H.  Lund,  of  Temple  University,  writing  in 
the  Journal  of  Social  Psychology,  savs.  "The  common  ele- 
ment in  all  occasions  for  lachrvmation  is  a  pleasant,  or  at  least 
alleviating,  stimulus." 

But  w  hv  is  it  only  women  who  respond  to  a  release  of  ten- 
sion bv  "lachrvmation""  V  Phvsiologically,  there  seems  to  be  no 
reason  whv  men  should  not  cry  as  often  as  women.  And  in 
some  culture-  they  do.  Doctor  Borquist  gathered  much  data 
from  the  Bureau  of  American  Ethnology  and  from  missionar- 
ie-  to  primitive  peoples.  He  tells  of  tribes  in  the  Pacific  among 
whom  men  crv  openly  and  as  frequently  as  women — even  the 
fierce  Maori  tribesmen  weep  unashamedly.  He  points  out,  too, 
that  American  Indian  warriors  did  not  find  it  "unmanly""  to 
-oh  at  the  death  of  their  friends.  And  in  ancient  times  strong 
men  cried  openly:  Achilles  was  no  weakling,  but  Homer  writes 
of  hirn.  "To  the  shore  of  the  old  sea  he  betook  himself  alone 
and  cast  forth  upon  the  purple  sea  his  wet  eyes."  In  the  Bible. 
David  cried  at  the  death  of  Absalom,  and  Abraham  wept  when 
Sarah  died.  Joseph  cried  on  meeting  Benjamin.  At  the  death  of 
I^azarus.  "Jesu-  wept." 

But  American  men  of  the  '  10"s  cry  far  less  than  women. 
Thev  do  so  for  two  rea-on-:  (1)  open  tears  are  no  longer  al- 
lowed men  bv  the  stern  code  of  our  day:  and  (2)  modern 
women  crv  much  oftener  than  honest  emotion  alone  demands. 

Take  the  first  problem.  Dr.  C.  C.  Burlingame,  of  the  Insti- 
tute of  Living,  of  Hartford.  Connecticut,  has  described  the 
-uppression  of  tears  among  men  as  "a  sad  matter  of  mores." 
Little  bovs  are  trained,  from  the  earliest  years,  to  hold  back 
their  display  of  emotion.  John  ntinued  on  Page  25';, 


On  (his  murh.  doctors  are  agreed:  there's  no  such  thing  as  idle  tears. 
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Is  it  true  that  your  husband,  the 
late  President  Rooseielt,  never  wrote 
his  own  speeches? 

No.  My  husband  wrote  a  great  many 
speeches  in  his  own  hand.  When  he  became 
President,  however,  he  developed  a  regular 
routine.  First  of  all  he  decided  on  the  subject 
with  which  he  was  going  to  deal,  then  he 
called  in  the  Government  officials  charged 
with  the  responsibility  for  the  work  on  this 
particular  subject:  for  instance,  if  it  was  to 
be  a  fiscal  speech,  the  Treasury  Department 
and  the  Federal  Reserve  Board  were  con- 
sulted; if  agriculture,  the  Department  of 
Agriculture  and  allied  agencies,  and  so  on. 

After  he  had  all  the  facts,  he  usually  sat 
down  with  two  or  three  people  and  ex- 
plained his  ideas  of  what  he  wished  said. 
They  made  a  first  draft  and  brought  it  back 
to  him.  He  then  went  over  it,  and  sometimes 
there  were  as  many  as  six  or  eight  or  ten 
drafts  of  the  same  speech.  One  member  of 
this  small  group  was  usually  someone  adept 
at  phrasing,  another  was  good  at  cutting, 
because  in  any  speech  which  is  made  over 
the  radio  one  is  apt  to  put  a  great  deal  too 
much  into  it  to  fit  the  time.  In  between  each 
rewriting  my  husband  went  over  it  again, 
and  if  you  ever  go  to  the  library  at  Hyde 
Park  you  will  see  the  collection  of  speeches 
with  corrections  on  the  various  copies  in  my 
husband's  own  handwriting. 

When  a  speech  was  finally  written,  my 
husband  always  practically  knew  every 
word  that  was  in  it  by  heart,  as  he  had  gone 
over  it  so  often.  It  was  the  final  expression  of 
his  original  thoughts.  I  have,  however,  seen 
my  husband  take  a  speech  which  his  ad- 
visers thought  was  completely  finished,  tear 
it  up  and  dictate  an  entirely  new  speech  be- 
cause he  felt  it  was  not  simple  and  clear 
enough.  He  retained  the  facts,  but  he  was 
particularly  adept  at  putting  thoughts  into 
simple  and  clear  enough  words  so  that  even 
I,  who  might  not  know  anything  on  the  sub- 
ject, found  I  could  comprehend  what  he  was 
talking  about. 


In  a  magazine  article  I  read  that 
you  have  trained  yourself  so  that  you 
can  take  short  naps  when  you  have  a 
little  free  time  during  the  day.  I  have 
heard  of  other  people  being  able  to  do 
this.  Are  there  any  words  of  instruc- 
tion or  advice  that  you  could  give 
to  help  another  person  develop  this 
ability? 

I  would  only  suggest  that  you 
be  so  tired  that  you  cannot  keep 
your  eyes  open.  I  f  you  are  as  weary 
as  that  and  have  learned  to  relax 
instead  of  becoming  keyed  up  and 
tense,  you  will  find  that  your  eyes 
will  close  and  you  will  be  asleep  for 
a  few  minutes  until  some  unex- 
pected sound  awakens  you.  It  may 
be  for  one  or  three  or  five  minutes, 
but  the  principal  requirement  is 
that  you  be  very  weary,  and  still 
able  to  relax.  Don't  do  it  in  an  au- 
tomobile, however,  unless  you  pull 
off  the  road  first! 


My  only  child  is  almost 
three,  and  ordinarily  I  would 
consider  having  another  in 
the  next  year,  but  I  am  afraid 
to  bring  a  baby  in  to  this  world 

Letters  should  be  addressed  to  .Mrs. 
Roosevelt,  c/o  Ladies'  Home  Journal. 
It  should  be  understood  that  Mrs. 
Rooseielt' s  answers  reflect  only  her  own 
opinions,  and  are  not  necessarily  the 
opinions  of  the  Editors  of  the  Journal. 


with  its  present  uncertainties.  When 
I  read  about  the  dreadful  things  that 
can  happen  I  become  actually  ill  with 
fear  of  what  our  future  may  be.  Have 
you  any  advice  for  me? 

Yes.  Stop  being  afraid.  Suppose  our  great- 
grandmothers  had  been  afraid  to  leave  Vir- 
ginia, for  instance,  and  journey  westward; 
this  country  would  never  have  been  settled — 
and  they  faced  as  many  uncertainties  and 
unknowns  as  we  do  today.  You  will  ruin  your 
child  of  three  if  you  live  under  a  cloud  of 
fear,  and  you  will  ruin  yourself  as  a  citizen, 
and  your  own  happiness  and  that  of  your 
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family,  if  you  do  not  learn  to  face  whatever 
comes  with  courage.  If  you  haven't  got 
courage,  make  believe  you  have  it  and  that 
will  help  you  to  acquire  it. 

A  group  of  us  are  trying  to  build 
up  interest  in  national  politics  by 
campaigning  for  our  high-school  stu- 
dent council  and  class  officers.  I  have 
discussed  this  with  the  principal  anil 
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American-history  teacher,  and  they 
are  in  favor  of  it.  Canyou  give  any  sug- 
gestions on  how  to  get  and  keeo  the 
students''  interest?  The  principal  has 
agreed  to  let  us  have  assemblies  and 
campus  campaigning. 

If  there  is  any  way  in  which  the  problems 
which  you  face  in  your  school  can  be  tied  up 
with  the  questions  that  are  being  discussed  in 
your  community,  state  and  nation,  then  I 
think  you  will  find  that  in  a  very  painless 
way  you  can  lead  the  members  of  the  student 
body  to  think  about  their  government.  For 
instance,  if  you  have  any  racial  questions 
that  you  face,  you  can  tie  them  up  with  the 
racial  questions  which  we  face  in  the  nation. 
Discrimination  can  exist  in  school,  and  it  can 
be  wiped  out  in  school  in  just  the  same  way 
that  it  should  be  wiped  out  in  the  nation.  I 
think  if  you  can  get  some  local  speaker  to  ex- 
plain to  you  special  subjects  that  touch  your 
lives,  that  may  help  to  broaden  your  interests. 
For  instance,  every  boy  and  girl  today  is 
touched  by  the  draft,  and  an  understanding 
of  the  reasons  for  military  preparation  and 
the  hope  of  peace  in  the  future  generation 
and  disarmament  among  nations  could  be 
quite  easy  to  tie  up  with  your  school  interests. 


In  questions  concerning  commu- 
n  is  m ,  I  believe  you  r  answers  are  biased 
in  favor  of  a  totalitarian  system  which 
is  seeking  to  destroy  our  form  of  gov- 
ernment. I  am  an  Episcopalian  who  is 
proud  of  the  ancient  dignity  of  a  great 
church.  I  think  of  our  late  President, 
a  fellow  Episcopalian,  and  wonder  why 
he  was  such  an  ardent  admirer  of  athe- 
istic Russia  and  why  he  did  so  much 
to  make  Russia  a  powerful  state. 

I  do  not  know  why  you  should  think  my 
answers  on  communism  are  biased  in  favor  of 
any  totalitarian  system.  I  am  completely  op- 
posed to  such  a  system,  whether  Fascist  or 
communist.  The  fact  that  the  Russian  gov- 
ernment, like  the  Hitler  government,  im- 
posed atheism  on  their  people  for  a  time  does 
not  mean  the  people  of  Russia  are  atheists. 
In  fact,  the  government  has  already  lifted  its 
ban  on  the  various  religions  and  allows  them 
complete  freedom  in  Russia  today.  In  both 
cases  the  effort  was  made  to  center  the  inter- 
est in  the  state  rather  than  in  the  church. 
My  husband  made  it  one  of  the  conditions  in 
the  first  agreement  with  Russia 
that  people  be  allowed  to  worship 
as  they  desired.  However,  I  do  not 
feel  that  the  Episcopal  Church  is 
the  only  church  in  the  world  and 
I  feel  that  people  have  a  right 
to  make  their  own  decisions  as 
to  what  they  mean  by  religious 
freedom. 


"I'll   be   all    right     in    a    minute — but    it's    hard    to 
have  vour  heart  broken  three  limes  in  one  month!'''' 


One  of  my  girl  friends 
wanted  to  meet  the  boy  I  go 
with,  or  did  go  with,  and  so  I 
got  her  a  date  with  a  friend  of 
his.  \ow  she  is  going  with 
my  boy  friend  and  I  am  left 
holding  the  bag.  How  can  I 
win  him  back? 

If  I  were  you  I  would  not  try  to 
win  him  back.  If  he  can  be  taken 
away  so  easily,  I  do  not  think  his 
affection  is  very  deep.  I  would  be 
inclined  to  find  someone  else  whom 
I  liked.  Perhaps  you  will  find  that 
a  new  boy  is  really  more  attractive 
than  the  old  one,  and  I  should  hope 
he  might  have  a  stronger  character. 


JKew  Qfampshia 


The  house  above  was  twenty-one  years  old  in  1779, 
when  John  Paul  Jones,  for  whom  it  is  now  named, 
boarded  in  it  while  his  ship,  America,  was  being  fitted 
out  in  Portsmouth  Harbor.  Below,  on  Middle  Street, 
just  off  Haymarket  Square,  from  left  to  right,  are 
the  Thompson  house,  1808;  the  brick  Larkin  house, 
1815;  the  wood  Larkin  house,  1800;  and  the 
Langley  Boardman  house,  1800 — quite  a  cluster. 
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THERE  are  parts  of  Portsmouth  which  can  cast  a  spell  so  powerful  that  only  the 
great  old  houses  catch  the  eye,  as  fresh  and  bright  as  ever,  seeming  to  make  all  signs 
of  contemporary  traffic  disappear  like  magic  from  the  sight  of  the  captivated 
beholder.  It  would  be  no  more  than  fair  to  say,  however,  that  for  these  pictures, 
taken  from  the  streets,  the  absence  of  traffic  was  made  possible  through  the  kind  co- 
operation of  Portsmouth  people  operating,  it  would  appear,  under  the  same  spell 
with  which  the  various  lovely  scenes  in  their  city  envelop  the  visitor.  As  plentiful 
as  these  distinguished  and  time-dispelling  vistas  are  today  in  Portsmouth,  on  which 
in  this  issue  we  can  only  make  a  start,  there  would  have  been  many  more  but  for  a  fire 
that  swept  the  town  in  1813.  On  the  other  hand,  there  would  have  been  many  fewer  if 
Portsmouth,  somewhat  later,  like  most  other  early  American  cities,  had  been  swept 
by  the  wave  of  nineteenth-century  industrial  prosperity  under  which  so  much  of  the 
charm  and  splendor  of  the  past  elsewhere  all  but  vanished.  Eor  while  Portsmouth  to- 
day hums  with  activity,  its  period  of  fullest  bloom  was  the  romantic  era  of  the  sailing 
ships;  famous  fleets  of  which  from  all  over  the  world  she  not  only  harbored  but 
built  superbly  in  the  yards  that  lined  her  Piscataqua  River,  leading  out  to  the 
Atlantic  a  few  miles  away.  Now,  of  course,  her  tall,  proud  sails  are  gone,  but 
there  are  mansions  of  the  early  mariners  and  merchants  which  still  stand,  as 
yju  can  see,  high  and  handsome,  on  her  shady  streets.  *    BY   RICHARD  PRATT 

Arcltiifrmntl  Editor  of  the  Journal 
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INTERIOR   PHOTOGRAPHS  BY    HAROLD   FOWLER.    EXTERIOR    PHOTOGRAPHS    BY    JAMES   R.    JOHNSON 
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No  less  a  connoisseur  than  George  Washington  called  this  the  hand- 
somest house  in  Portsmouth,  when  on  several  occasions  in  1789  the  first 
President  dined  here  with  New  Hampshire 's first  governor,  who  had  built 
it  jive  years  before.  And  so  it  has  been  regarded  by  many  connoisseurs 
since,  displaying,  as  it  does.  Colonial  elegance  in  its  very  best  vein. 
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The  carving  of  the  mantel  and  cornice  of  the  little  south  drawing  room 
tells  of  the  skill  and  taste  of  the  local  early  ships'  carpenters.  The  spinet 


\  The  large  drawing  room  ivas  most  appropriate,  both  in  size  and  splendor,  for 
\great  receptions;  in  fact,  the  fleurs-de-lis  were  carved  on  the  keystones  of  the  arches 
tto  commemorate  the  visit  of  Louis  Philippe,  who  later  became  King  of  France. 
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The  original  dining  room,  of  which  this  is  a  replica,  noiv  graces  a  near-by 
hotel,  but  the  corner  cupboards  contain  the  same  china  that  was  used  by 
celebrities  like  Washington   and  various  visiting  royalty  from   abroad. 
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•<7  rw'cAe  m  *Ae  elaborately  carved  and  papered  dining  room  holds  a 
iite  sideboard:  the  chairs  are  Chippendale,  the  table  an  unusu- 
hiiiciin  Phyfe.  The  silver  and  the  mirror  are  early  American;  the  fruit 
cake  plate  on  the  table  are  Staffordshire;  and  the  rug  is  Chinese. 


The  principal  bedroom  is  papered  in  a  Colonial  Chinese  pattern;  the  four-poster  is 
Chippendale;  the  magnificent  cherry  chest-on-chest  is  early  'American;  the  chairs 
are  Hitchcocks;  and  the  English  tilt-top  table  stands  on  an  early  American  hooked  rug 
of  about  1825.  Beyond  is  the  beautiful  upstairs  hall  with  its  broad  view  of  the  river. 
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From  the  ship  room  on  the  secondfloor  of  his  stalely  mansion,  (lap- 
tain  Moffatt  could  look  down  upon  his  wharves  below  the  bluff  in 
front  of  the  house  and  watch  his  ships  sailing  out  the  Piscataqua, 
bound  for  the  four  corners  of  the  globe.  The  low  building  to  the  right 
is  the  office  where  his  shipping  affairs  were  conducted,  affairs  of 


much  more  magnitude  than  the  size  of  the  office  would  indicate,  to 

)  lun\e  enabled  him  to  build  and  maintain  Ins  home  in  such  spl 
style  Still  owned  by  his  descendants,  the  house  has  been  place,!  in 
charge  of  the  New  Hampshire  Society  of  the  Colonial  Dames,  uho 
have  furnished  it  in   the  fashion   to   which   it   was  accusto 


"Oh,  all  right.  I  guess  somebody 
got  to  take  care  of  ya,"  Jimmie  said;  adding 
gently,  "but  ya  better  act  right.  Ya  don't 
get  to  be  no  delink  like  me,  understand?" 


****:, 


THE  monotony  of  the  afternoon  was  dissipated  when 
Mrs.  ( J'Leary  brought  a  new  kid  into  the  boys'  dormi- 
tory. The  fellows  turned  from  the  windows  to  look 
and  the  craps  game  at  Fats'  cot  ended  suddenly. 
Jimmie  looked  up  from  his  comic  book  without  much 
interest.  He  saw  that  the  kid  was  just  another  "stinker" 
who  would  stay  in  the  Children's  Shelter  only  a  few  days 
until  reluctant  relatives  or  the  orphanage  claimed  him. 
He  looked  about  seven  or  eight,  but  was  so  skinny  he 
migbt  be  older. 

""Now  boys,"  Mrs.  O'Leary  said  hopelessly,  "this  is 
Dave,  come  to  stay  with  us.  I  want  you  to  leave  him 
alone."  There  was  resignation  in  her  voice,  as  though 
this  was  something  she  had  to  say.  She  knew  what  would 
happen  the  moment  the  door  closed  behind  her. 

fats  and  some  of  his  "delinks"  advanced  toward  Mrs. 
O'Leary  and  the  kid,  smiling  and  nudging  one  another. 
\  new  stinker  on  a  dull  afternoon  was  a  welcome  diver- 
sion lor  the  delinquents. 

\\  e'H  take  awful  good  care  of  him,  Mrs.  O'Leary," 
Fats  said  sweetly.  It  brought  a  flush  of  helpless  rage  to 
the  matrons  plump  face. 

"Fats,  Fm  warnin'  ye,"  she  exploded.  "Ye're  an  incor- 
rigible divil  an'  will  be  till  the  Lord  takes  ye.  Leave  the 
poor  bov  alone.  He  has  had  a  bad  time  and  should  be  in  a 
hospital,  but  they  never  have  room  for  our  kids.  His  aunt 
kicked  him  into  the  street,  may  the  Lord  and  Judge 
Palmer  punish  her." 

"My,  my,  ain't  that  terrible?"  Fats  said,  and  he  turned 
to  wink  to  the  other  delinks.  There  was  strangled  laughter  as 
they  shuffled  up  closer.  Fats  always  put  on  a  good  show. 


Jimmie  watched,  his  unblinking  blue  eyes  flicking  over 
the  group  near  the  door.  He  had  lived  with  an  aunt  too. 
But  she  didn't  kick  him  out.  She  just  never  paid  any  atten- 
tion to  him.  He  examined  the  kid  with  faint  interest.  He 
realized  this  stinker  wasn't  even  bawling. 

Usually  they  came  in  streaming  tears  and  they  cowered 
against  Mrs.  O'Leary  while  their  frightened  eyes  darted 
all  around.  This  Dave  was  almighty  scared,  but  he  wasn't 
crying.  He  just  shook.  He  stood  up  straight  alongsideMrs. 
O'Leary  and  his  eyes  were  wide  open  and  tearless.  But  his 
teeth  hit  one  another  and  every  once  in  awhile  his  should- 
ers would  draw  up  and  he'd  shudder  with  a  quick  intake  of 
breath.  He  reminded  Jimmie  of  a  puppy  he  had  found  in  a 
gutter  once,  crowded  up  against  the  curbstone,  shaking 
and  whimpering  as  the  automobile  wheels  ran  close  to 
him.  But  he  snarled  when  Jimmie  picked  him  up  out  of 
the  gutter.  He  was  paralyzed  by  fright,  but  he  snarled. 

Mrs.  O'Leary  sighed  and  patted  the  boy's  head.  "You 
tell  me  if  anybody  bothers  you,  Davey,"  she  said  hope- 
lessly again.  She  knew  and  everybody  in  the  Shelter  knew 
that  a  stinker  who  stooled  might  just  as  well  be  moved 
out  before  he  was  carried  out. 

She  hesitated  at  the  door,  but  gave  up  and  left.  Fats 
didn't  move.  He  waved  the  other  delinks  back.  He  knew 
Mrs.  O'Leary  would  listen  at  the  door  and  if  she  heard 
any  fuss  would  slam  back  into  the  dormitory  with  a  broom 
handle  for  all  the  delinks  she  could  reach. 

"We  wanna  make  you  happy  here  like  the  probation 
officers  say,"  Fats  announced  loudly  for  Mrs.  O'Leary's 
benefit.  "Whyncha  come  here  an'  meet  the  guys?  They'll 
love  ya  like  a  brudder."  (Continued  on  Page  118) 


WHATCHA   GONNA    DO   WITH    A    LITTLE    GUY   WHO    DON'T 
KNOW   WHEN    IT'S   TIME    TO    QUIT?    •    BY  VICTOR   ULLMAN 
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THERE'S  SOMETHING  ABOUT 


Antique  shop  "find,"  black  taffeta  with  redesigned  top 


fashion — evening  dress  with  the  new  high  Empire  waistline, 
neckline,  in  Victorian  war  net  surah  silk.  Rv  f!lairf>  \lc(    h-HIp 
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Jane  Turner  at  work  in  skirt  and  sweater. 

She's  Jane  Turner,  the  fashion 
artist— Mrs.  Imre  von  Sehreiber  in  private  life,  mother  of  three 
young  sons.  Her  elothes  reflect  fashion  and  predict  it,  change 
and  combine  it— all  charmingly  and  with  her  own  individual  style. 

She  wears  the  new,  and  the  old. 
Her  winter  coat  was  inspired  by  a  famous  designer's  original, 
made  by  her  own  tailor.  Her  black  taffeta  evening  dress  came 
from  an  antique  shop,  cost  a  dollar.  She's  an  individualist, 
with  an  artist's  eye  for  color  and  design.  She  has  always  worn 
"longer"  skirts,  unexaggerated  shoulders,  slim-toed  pumps  with 
baby  French  heels,  Victorian  jewelry.  Long  before  the  present 
fashion  she  had  fringed  wool  scarfs  in  pink  and  gold.  She  loves  full 
skirts,  always  works  in  a  black  cotton  dirndl.  She  collects  sweaters, 
hand-knit  in  Washington,  Connecticut,  where  she  and  her  family 
spend  week  ends  on  their  farm.       •       BY   WII.HEI.  \  nsinn\ 

Fashion  Editor  of  the  Journal 


The  fashion  of  the  fantail  jacket, 
the  slim  velvet  dress  .  .  .  Miss  Turner  has  a 
model  figure  for  it.  By  Pauline  Trigere. 


Self-portrait  in  gray  flannel  skirt, 
by  Toni  Owen;  challis  blouse, 
amber  beads,  red  pumps. 


tweed\   wool,  slim  silhouette; 
1  $39.95;  by  Kenneth  Tischler. 


I  LIKE  TO  THINK  IT  OVE1 
BEFORE  I  BUY  MY  CLOTHE 


Let  others  rush  for  the  startling,  the  too  newljl  ml' 
the  purely  exelamation-point  clothes.  The  first  extreme  o:j 
fashion    may    not    be    for    you.    You    dress    to    charm    th* 
people  in  your  own  life    .    .    .    and  never  more  beautifull) 


tabi 


than  in  these  timeless,  lovely  clothes.  Simple  and  right,  the)! 


Gray  taffeta  with  pretty  fullness;  for  5  o'clock, 
dinner  and  evening;  around  $50;  by  Ceil  Chapman. 


Black  wool  basic  suit,  straight  skirt,  pep- 
lum  jacket;  around  $69.95;  by  Anne  Klein. 


Love  of  a  black  dress,   rhinestone   but 
tons;   about    $49.95;    by   Mollie   Parnis.; 
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lion   caprices  of  any   season.   Undeniably  new, 


iitilnl 


y  have  good  manners,  good  sense  and  priceless 


ptability.  *  By  Mary  Jean 


1  iain  and  Cynthia  McAdoo 


outshine  the  merely  pretentious,  outlast  the 


;    black  crepe   with  faille,  button- 
;ss;  around  $50;  by  Charles  Lang. 
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PHOTOS   BY  LILLIAN    BASSMAN 


Beige  gabardine  suit  with  slope-shouldered 
jacket,  knife-pleated  skirt;  around  $75. 


Day  or  afternoon  jersey,  smoke  gray,  velvet- 
een girdle;   about  $30;   by  Tillie  Schanzer. 


Gray  wool  reefer  with  small  collar,  easy  flare;  lined 
with  wool  jersey;  around  $125;  by  Clare  Potter. 
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Your  new  fur  coat.  . . 


Natural  sealskin,  a  sports  fur  of 
style,  around  $250.  Wear  it  with 
John  Frederics'  ear-scarf  velveteen 


New  and  beautiful:  navy-blue  seal-dyed  i 
rat  with  a  standing  collar.  By  Esther  Dor 
Around  $1250.  Mr.  John's  sapphire-blue  pi 


sheared   raccoon,   push-up 
iround  $600.  Sally  Victor's  beret. 


in,  slope-shouldered  coat  in  brown  seal, 
1-belted,  gold-buttoned,  by  Maximilian, 
pOO.  JohnFrederics' crocheted  Julietcap. 


ngth  Persian  lamb  fun  lav  or  night, 
.  $600.   Mr.  John's  mauve  calotte. 


LONG  MAY 
IT  LIVE 


PHOTOGRAPHS   BY    WILHELA   CUSHMAN 


Velvet-black  sealskin,  important  length,  mod- 
ified flare,  lined  with  taffeta,  by  Maximilian, 
$1295.    Chanda's    Empire-green    cap-cloche. 


A  fur  coat  should  be  the  love,  the  luxury  and  the  long-lived  mainstay  of  a  winter  wardrobe. 
It  should  have  a  future,  and  when  it  is  discarded  at  last,  you  should  be  able  to  say,  "That  was  a 
wonderful  coat  and  it  gave  me  my  money's  worth."  The  new  coats  follow  and  predict  the  fashion. 
They  have  shoulders  easily  sloped  or  lightly  padded,  simpler  sleeves,  smaller  collars,  slimmer  lines. 
There  is  the  look  of  not  too  much  coat.  Modified  back  fullness  falls  slimly  from  the  shoulder 
blades  or  flares  slightly  in  an  inverted  box  pleat,  from  collar  to  hem.  The  fitted  coat  returns  and 
a  fitted  or  flowing  silhouette  is  accomplished  with  a  drawstring  waistline.  Linings  are  gay— taffeta 
or  colorful  wools.  Bright  scarfs  are  knotted  under  a  turned-up  collar.  The  sleeve  is  pushed  up, 
sweater  fashion,  for  an  important  glove.  The  small  jewel-toned  hat  is  the  right  one.  Many  furs 
are  "in  fashion,"  at  many  prices.  For  beauty,  long  life,  adaptability  and  a  price  range,  we  are 
citing:  sealskin  in  natural,  black,  brown  and  the  new  navy  blue  (in  seal-dyed  muskrat);  Persian 
lamb;  soft,   luxurious-looking    beaver-dyed  sheared  raccoon.      *      BY  RUTH  MARY  PACKARD 
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Success  of  our  new  army  depends  more  upon 

civilians  than  soldiers.    The  peacetime  draft  is    BY   IE  MY  F.  PRINIiLE 

too  important  to  be  left  entirely  to  the  military. 


ESPITE  the  grim  headlines,  despite  the  friction  and  the  bicker- 
ing, ini  foreign  power  actually  threatens  the  United  States.  No 
sane  person  today  believes,  in  sharp  contrast  to  the  summer  of 
L940,  when  Hitler  raged  across  Europe,  that  war  is  inevitable. 
Nonetheless,  lor  the  first  time  in  American  peacetime  history, 
the  nation's  young  men  are  being  drafted  into  the  armed  serv- 
irt-.  I  rouble  lies  ahead,  potentially  serious  trouble,  unless  an  alert 
ami  informed  public — not  to  mention  the  new  soldiers  themselves — 
fully  understands  the  reasons  which  made  selective  service  necessary. 
Resentment  and  bitterness  will  surely  spread  among  the  men  unless 
the  Army,  in  which  most  of  them  will  serve,  radically  changes  its  old- 
time  training  methods. 

Congress  authorized  the  draft  because  energetic  and  costly  drives 
lor  volunteers  had  failed.  They  failed  largely  because  of  the  inescap- 
able (act  that  Americans  as  a  whole  have  no  taste  for  military  life.  They 
will,  ol  course,  fight  for  their  country  when  danger  threatens,  as  they 
have  demonstrated  again  and  again.  But  they  detest  Army  regimenta- 
tion ami  discipline.  They  object  to  the  caste  systems  in  the  armed  serv- 
ices.  As  a  result  the  Army  could  not  enlist  enough  men  to  maintain 
our  occupation  forces  in  Germany  and  Japan  or  to  insure  a  minimum 
defense  establishment  in  the  United  States. 

The  In— l  small  contingents  of  selectees  have  already  left  their  homes. 
By  next  July  a  quarter  of  a  million  youths  will,  whether  they  like  it  or 
not,  have  put  on  the  uniform  of  their  country.  An  additional  150,000 
eighteen-year-olds  will  have  qualified  for  a  shorter  service  period  by 
volunteering. 

\bout  a  year  ago  this  writer  was  asked  by  the  editors  of  the  Ladies' 
Home  JOURNAL  to  examine  the  proposal  for  universal  military  training 
then  under  debate  in  Congress.  The  resulting  article  endorsed  the 
plan  and  found  much  of  \alue  in  the  Army's  widely  publicized  model 
training  unit  at  Fort  Knox,  Kentucky.  This  article  is  an  explanation 
ol  the  extremely  important  differences  between  universal  training,  as 
then  envisaged,  and  the  provisions  of  the  Selective  Service  Act  of 
1948.  1  shall  also  show  that  neither  the  military  training  nor  the  living 
conditions  will  be  anything  like  as  good  as  they  were  at  Fort  Knox. 


To  get  an  exact  picture  I  have  talked  with  the  highest  ranking  offi- 
cers in  the  services,  with  chaplains,  with  camp  commanders  and  with 
the  men  who  will  train  the  selectees.  I  have  discussed  the  draft  with 
members  of  the  so-called  Compton  Committee,  the  civilian  group  of 
distinguished  Americans  which  carefully  studied  the  subject  and  then 
recommended  universal  military  training  last  year.  And  I  talked,  too, 
with  many  of  the  eighteen-year-old  boys  who  have  volunteered  in 
large  numbers  because  their  term  of  full-time  service  was  thereby  cut 
from  twenty-one  months  to  a  year. 

Few,  if  any,  of  the  selectees  will  be  assigned  to  the  Navy  and  the  Air 
Force,  which  expect  to  fill  their  quotas  with  volunteers.  These  two  are 
the  glamour  services,  in  contrast  to  the  dull,  but  essential,  hard-working 
Army.  So  the  subject  centers  on  the  Department  of  the  Army.  And 
that  huge  organization,  having  demanded  the  draft  because  all  calls 
for  volunteers  failed  to  provide  enough  men,  now  finds  itself  on  a  very 
particular  spot.  The  Army  has  not  remotely  enough  officers  properly 
to  train  the  men  being  inducted,  and  small  prospect  of  getting  them 
for  a  year  at  best,  since  they  cannot  be  drafted.  It  has  not  enough  doc- 
tors, dentists  or  nurses.  Only  limited  funds  are  available  for  repairing 
the  training  centers,  some  of  which  are  in  deplorable  shape,  which 
will  be  used  for  the  selectees. 

Nobody  can  doubt  the  integrity  and  ability  of  Gen.  Omar  N.  Bradley, 
Chief  of  Staff.  He  was  forced  to  urge  selective  service.  But  the  Army 
wasn't  ready  for  the  draft.  It  could  not  be,  for  lack  of  funds.  General 
Bradley  is  fully  aware  of  the  difficulties  which  lie  ahead. 

"All  I  can  hope  for  is  patience,"  he  told  me.  "The  public  was  patient 
with  me  when  I  had  to  take  on  the  Veterans  Administration.  They 
gave  me  time." 

More  than  patience  must  be  contributed  by  the  American  people. 
They  must  be  skeptical  of  Army  management.  They  must  be  vigilant. 
Otherwise  disgruntled  selectees  as  well  as  men  waiting  to  be  called  will 
demand  an  end  of  th  i  draft.  Congress  will  surely  listen,  as  witness  its 
clamor  to  bring  the  boys  home  after  V-J  Day,  and  hundreds  of  millions 
of  dollars  will  have  been  wasted.  Congress  can  terminate  selective  serv- 
ice any  minute  that  it  chooses  by  a  joint  resolution  of  both  houses. 
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Selective  service  will  most  certainly  be  a  colossal  failure,  as  officer 
after  officer  admitted  to  me  in  private,  without  the  active  support  of 
the  American  public.  And  this  means  the  organization  of  committees 
of  the  most  important  and  influential  citizens  in  the  cities  and  towns 
near  the  training  camps.  Such  committees  must  do  much  more  than 
supply  off-duty  recreation  for  the  men,  vital  as  that  is.  The  must  keep 
a  watchful  eye  on  the  camps  and  their  operation  to  make  sure  that 
abuses  do  not  arise.  Other  committees  everywhere  must  maintain  alert 
observation  of  the  local  draft  boards  to  insure  absolute  fairness. 

The  Army  made  a  mistake,  as  things  worked  out,  in  turning  so  bright 
a  spotlight  on  Fort  Knox.  Mothers  or  their  sons  who  expect  to  find  the 
training  camps  now  being  used  much  like  that  experimental  unit  will 
be  sadly  disappointed.  Gen.  Jacob  L  Devers,  Chief  of  the  Army 
Field  Forces,  has  said  that  as  many  as  possible  of  the  Fort  Knox 
procedures  will  be  used.  But  he  added  that  "every  soldier  has  as  his 
primary  duty  the  obligation  to  fight."  The  Army  added  that  "luxury 
is  out  of  the  question.'-  In  short,  life  in  the  ranks  will  be  tough. 

Of  course  the  selectees  must  be  trained  to  fight.  Obviously,  luxuries 
I  are  not  to  be  expected.  Fort  Knox,  the  Army's  show  place  for  what  it 
hoped  to  do  under  universal  military  training,  was  close  to  being  lux- 
urious. A  War  Department  report  on  the  experiment  referred  to  the 
typical  Fort  Knox  officer  as  "the  father  of  his  men."  I  asked  a  chaplain 
friend  of  mine  whether  this  was  an  accurate  description  of  officer- 
soldier  relationships  in  our  expanding  Army.  He  laughed. 

"It  wasn't  true  in  many  cases  even  at  Knox,"  he  said.  "Don't  forget 
that  an  Army  officer  is  like  anybody  else.  He  doesn't  intend  to  spend 
twenty-four  hours  a  day  with  his  men.  He  wants  to  get  his  work  fin- 
ished, get  back  to  his  family  or  have  a  drink." 

The  overworked  officer  in  today's  Army  will  not  have  time  to  be  a 
stepfather.  At  Knox  75  officers  and  482  enlisted  men  took  care  of  the 
welfare  and  training  of  the  unit  of  664  soldiers;  in  effect,  five  teachers 
for  every  six  men.  The  Army  will  regard  itself  as  fortunate  if  it  can 
find  one  instructor  for  every  three  selectees,  and  this  includes  cooks 
and  other  service  troops.  Energetic  efforts  are  being  made  to  obtain 
26,000  more  officers,  mainly  of  company-  and  platoon-commander 
grades,  and  some  success  has  been  achieved.  Former  G.  I.'s  with  com- 
bat records  are  being  encouraged  to  accept  commissions  as  second 
lieutenants.  The  number  of  Officers'  Candidate  Schools  has  been  in- 
creased. A  stream  of  able  young  men  will  soon  be  graduated  annually 
from  college  training  courses. 

Getting  enough  officers  in  time  is  uphill  work.  For  one  thing,  the 
pay  scales  are  low.  The  Army  cannot  compete  with  business  and  the 
professions  in  these  booming  days.  By  July,  1949,  the  Army  will  need 
a  commissioned  personnel  of  105,000,  including  doctors,  dentists  and 
nurses.  It  now  has  about  70.000.  But  during  the  year  some  12,000  will 


resign  or  die,  so  a  total  of  47,000  must  be  recruited  if  the  Army  is  to  be 
properly  led,  taught  and  cared  for.  World  War  II  provided  a  reservoir 
of  300,000  reserve  officers.  Questioned  by  registered  mail,  however, 
only  21,000  answered  that  they  would  consider  returning  to  active 
duty.  More  than  60,000  did  not  bother  to  reply  to  the  questionnaire. 
In  desperation,  the  Army  has  raised  the  age  limit  for  company-grade 
officers  from  fifty  to  sixty. 

On  top  of  all  this  is  the  safe  assumption  that  officers  of  the  regular 
Army  will  pull  every  possible  wire  to  avoid  participation  in  the  train- 
ing program.  Several  of  the  cantonments  are  in  isolated  areas  in  the 
South.  Housing  conditions  are  at  least  as  bad  as  during  the  war.  In  a 
secret  report  in  the  Department  of  the  Army's  files  are  photographs 
of  some  of  the  shacks  in  which  Uncle  Sam's  "officers  and  gentlemen" 
are  currently  living.  One  looked  like  the  log  cabin  of  a  sharecropper. 
Others  lacked  proper  water  and  toilet  facilities. 

"If  I  were  ordered  to  active  duty  at  some  of  those  camps,"  a  young 
major  at  the  Pentagon  said,  "I'd  have  to  resign  from  the  Army.  I  really 
believe  my  wife  would  leave  me  rather  than  have  the  children  live  in 
some  hovel  at  a  remote  Southern  cantonment.  She  did  it  during  the 
war  because  she  had  to,  and  endured  the  bad  schools  and  the  other 
conditions.  But  right  or  wrong,  she  doesn't  feel  the  compulsion  now." 

So  what  is  Johnny  to  expect  when  his  local  draft  board  calls  his 
name  and  he  starts  to  camp?  Conditions  will  improve  as  the  months 
pass,  of  course.  They  must.  If  he  is  among  the  first  thousands  to  be 
enrolled,  however,  Johnny  is  likely  to  find  conditions  fairly  rugged. 
At  one  cantonment,  for  instance,  the  Army  lacked  adequate  guards 
after  the  war.  Consequently,  pipes  have  been  ripped  out,  toilets  stolen 
and  window  sashes  removed.  The  fans  which  operated  the  heating 
systems  are  also  missing.  Fairly  extensive  repairs  are  needed  at  other 
camps  before  they  meet  World  War  II  standards. 

When  Johnny  is  tapped  for  service  he  will  first  be  sent  to  a  near-by 
recruiting  station  for  a  preliminary  interview  and  a  physical  examina- 
tion. He  will  have  little  or  no  choice  in  the  branch  to  which  he  is 
assigned.  After  a  brief  interval  he  will  be  shipped  out  to  one  of  eight 
training  stations:  Fort  Ord,  California;  Fort  Jackson,  South  Carolina; 
Fort  Dix,  New  Jersey;  Fort  Knox,  Kentucky;  Fort  Riley,  Kansas; 
Camp  Chaffee,  Arkansas;  Camp  Breckenridge,  Kentucky;  Camp  Pickett, 
Virginia.  The  Army  promises  to  do  its  best  to  train  selectees  at  the 
post  nearest  to  their  homes,  but  this  carries  no  guaranty  that  they 
will  not  be  shifted  after  eight  weeks  of  basic  training.  Indeed,  a  transfer 
is  virtually  certain.  All  the  new  soldiers,  except  the  eighteen-year-old 
volunteers,  can  be  sent  overseas. 

Johnny,  as  he  probably  already  suspects,  will  find  life  in  the  Army 
regimented,  often  physically  exhausting  and  sometimes  dull.  He  will 
be  badgered  by  noncommissioned  officers  (Continued  on  Page  166) 
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TO  MAKE  FOR  WINTER 
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Nicely  fitted  princess  coat  with  cape.  Makeingray  wool, 
black  furcloth  cape.    Vogue  design  No.  6586;  12  to  20. 


Classic  suit  with  slim  skirt,  nicely  tailored  jacket.  Side 
pockets  in  skirt.  Vogue  Design  No.  S-4907;  12  to  20. 


DRAWINGS    BY    MARGARET    SOMMEKVELD 


with  pretty  tucked  effect.  Vogue  Design  No.  6566; 
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This  year,  plan  your  winter  wardrobe  with  two  things  in  mind.  Have  the  designs  interchangeable 
and  the  eolors  related.  To  help  you,  we  have  planned  a  typical  group  of  clothes  to  keep  you  from  that 
"T  have  nothing  to  wear"  feeling.  A  gray  wOol  princess  coat  that  goes  over  everything.  Its  own  fur 
(real  or  imitation)  cape  is  a  gem  to  wear  by  itself.  A  black  broadcloth  classic  suit  to  dress  up  or 
down.  A  simple  red  wool  dress  nicely  detailed  and  a  black  satin  or  taffeta  dress  with  back  in- 
terest. A  gray  ihtnnel  or  tweed  skirt  and  vest,  the  yellow  jersey  cardigan  and  the  white  crepe 
blouse  combine  in  endless  combinations.  ALWAYS  try  to  have  a  good  coat,  a  good  suit,  a  day- 
time dress  and  a  good  dressy  dress  at  the  same  time.  This  does  not  mean  that  you  have  to  get 
them  all  at  the  same  time  .  .  .  your  coat  may  be  three  years  old  but  still  look  well.  Just  be  sure 
that  your  wardrobe  can  meet  any  occasion  .  .  .  prettily  and  in  good  taste.    *    BY  NORA  O'LEARY. 


©   VOGUE 


Soft  red  wool  dress  with  apron-from  detail .  Pretty  three- 
quarter  sleeves.    I  ogue  Design  No.  S-4922;  12  to  20. 


New  baek  interest  in  satin  or  taffeta.  Flattering  neck- 
line, push-up  sleeves.  Vogue  Design  No.  6565;  12  to  20. 


Buy  Vogue  Patterns  at  the  store  which  sells  them  in  your  city.  Or  order  then,  by  -Unclosing  check  'J^L^SST, ITJZZ 


Putnam  Avenue.  Greenwich.  Conn.:  or  in  Canada  from  21  Dundas  Square.  Toronto,  Ontario. 

#/««•/.   View*  and  Prirea  arv  on  paav  190 
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Connecticut  residents  please  add  sales  tax. 
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Interchangeable  trio:  cardigan,  Vogue  Design  No.  656 
to  20:  vest.  No.  6555.  10  to  20:  skirt.  No.  6491,  24  t 
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WAS     IT     REAL  L  Y     A     III    -Oil     JUST    THE     PROMISE     O  F 
W  El  AT     MI  4.  II  T     HAVE     BEEN?  BY     ii  I.  A  B  Y  S     TAB  E  B 


ISS  MINERVA  MARTIN  had  been  teach- 
ing voice  at  the  college  for  more  years 
than  anyone  could  remember.  She  had 
..■X  simply  been  there  since  time  began,  weath- 
ering as  the  gray  stone  walls  weathered  under 
the  insistent  ivy.  Presumably  she  was  young 
once,  and  she  must  have  had  some  kind  of 
training,  but  in  the  early  days  when  she  came 
to  Buckley  requirements  were  extremely  fluid. 
She  made  references  to  study  in  Paris  and 
Berlin  and  Milan,  but  'possibly  she  had  only 
been  to  the  opera  in  Milan  and  never  sung 
there.  In  any  case,  it  was  years  and  years  ago. 

She  had  only  one  real  claim  to  glory.  She 
had,  in  her  narrow  dark  room  at  the  top  of  the 
curlicues  in  Main  Hall,  a  framed  portrait  of 
Hilda  Larsen  as  a  young  girl;  and  whenever  she 
had  an  opportunity,  she  told  about  being  Hilda 
Larsen's  friend  and  teacher  before  Hilda  left 
the  confines  of  Snowshoe,  Minnesota,  and  went 
on  to  "singing  like  a  reincarnation  of  Jenny 
kind,"  as  the  critics  said. 

She  never  really  came  right  out  with  a  flat 
Statement,  but  it  was  pretty  clear  that  she  had 
discovered  Hilda.  Hilda  had  a  good  voice,  she 


did  admit,  and  after  some  work  on  tone  place- 
ment— "just  the  kind  of  work  I  want  you  to 
do,  Cora  Lee  " 

The  portrait  was  of  a  young,  thin  Swedish 
girl  with  a  ribbon  around  her  hair,  and  a  white 
shirtwaist  and  skirt.  It  was  faded  a  little.  It 
hung  over  the  flat-topped  student  desk  and  was 
the  only  decoration  in  the  room  except  for  a 
china  vase  of  dusty  pampas  grass  which  some- 
one had  once  sent  Miss  Minerva  from  I  lorida. 

On  the  desk  a  scrapbook  of  newspaper  clip- 
pings was  generally  open.  The  clippings  were  of 
two  kinds:  clippings  about  Hilda  Larsen;  and 
clippings  about  student  recitals  at  college.  No- 
body but  Cora  Lee  had  ever  looked  through  the 
book,  but  she  reported  to  her  roommate  that 
there  wasn't  a  single  clipping  about 
Minerva  herself. 

The  furniture  in  the  room,  besides  the 
consisted  of  a  single  iron  bed,  a  tan  wi 
armchair,  a  dark  walnut-stained  dresser 
a  cloudy  mirror,  a  straight  ch'air  with  a 
leatherette  seat.  The  rug  was  dark  brown. 
The  walls  were  painted  by  the  college  every 
few  years,  always      (Continued  on  Page  1 t9) 


Cora  Lee  sang.   Outside,  the  laundry  boy  put  down  the  busket  of  sheets  and  leaned 
against  the  ivied  trail,  listening.  Three  girls  on  their  way  to  f/i«  gym  stopped  too. 


WEEDLEPOIM  CAW  MAKE 
AW  HEIRLOOM  RUG 


This  needlepoint  rug  is  composed  of  a  series  of  separate  20"  x  20"  squares.  The 
traditional  French  design  combines  effectively  with  eighteenth-century  furniture. 


Soft  pink  walls  set  off  the  flower  colors  in  this  country  dining- 


room. 


Chair  covers  pick  up  colors  in  the  rug.  violet  and  blue-green.  Pink  curtains  are  used  in  summer,  rose-red  in  winter.   Old  china  has  flowers  too 


FOH  centuries  women  have  been  making  things  with  their  hands, 
and  passing  on  to  their  children  the  secrel  of  their  skills  in 
needlepoint,  quilting,  fine  sewing  or  one  of  the  various  branches 
of  embroidery.  "Handmade"  is  a  label  that  inspires  respect. 

A  needlepoint  rug  i-  an  ambitious  project,  but  one  that  may  well 
become  a  family  heirloom,  to  be  treasured  and  handed  down  from 
generation  to  generation. 

The  rug  in  the  picture  measures  approximately  9'  x  12'.  The 
pattern  is  of  French  derivation  in  the  traditional  miUefleurs  design 
which  date-  ha.k  to-  the  fifteenth  century,  but  suits  well  with 
American  or  English  traditional  furniture.  It  is  composed  of  scattered 
Bower  motifs  in  a  variet)  of  pastel  tones— rose,  violet,  blue  and 
frp.,. ,)_,,„  a  80ft,  cream-colored  background,  and  it  has  a  12-inch- 
wide  border  of  blue-green  with  graceful  white,  bell-shaped  flowers. 


Since  the  rug  is  composed  of  a  series  of  separate  20"  \  20"  squares, 
fewer  squares  will  produce  a  smaller  rug.  There  are  six  different 
designs,  which  you  can  mix  at  your  pleasure.  The  average  worker 
can  finish  a  square  in  about  two  weeks.  The  stitch  used  is  gros  point, 
a  large  fill-in  stitch  worked  in  needlepoint  wool  applied  to  a  mesh 
canvas  with  a  size  20  tapestry  needle.  Leading  stores  throughout 
the  country  will  be  able  to  supplj  complete  kits  of  each  square,  with 
easy-to-understand  directions  and  the  wool  yarn. 

If  you  do  not  wish  to  attempt  a  room-size  rug,  combine  6  squares 
for  a  hearthrug  .  .  .  or  try  a  hall  runner,  a  footstool  cover  or  chair 
seal  in  the  same  motif  as  the  rug  .  .  .  ideas  suggested  in  the  sketches 
on  page  106.  If  you  do  not  find  the  materials  for  this  rug  in  your 
local  store,  write  to  the  Journal  for  the  name  of  a  store  in  your 
area  where  they  will  be  obtainable.  BY   n.T.  WILLIAMS 


Sixth  of"  a  JOURNAL  Series 
PEOPLE    ARE    PEOPLE    THE    WORLD    OVER 


PAKISTAN:  In  1 1 ..-  I.iiiuh  of  Mohamed  I  >mau  none  can  read  and 
write.  Sumar  (shaved head),  the  eldest  son,  will  probably  never  go 
to  school.  His  onl)  education  conies  from  the  Koran  in  the  mosque. 
Hi-  father  is  satisfied;  school  might  spoil  the  boy  for  farm  work. 
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FRANCE:  Bertrand  Redouin  (center/  attend-  a  one-room  scho 
ca ted  in  the  tow  n  hall  ol  Fosses.  M.  Redouin.  whose  school  i:  _ 
confined  to  the  -even  years  required  in  Franre  before  19.16.  hopes 
to  -end  his  boys  on  to  secondary  school  and  agricultural  college. 


ITALY:  Class  dismissed,  the  children  of  Greve.  Italv.  pack  away 

.  >oks  and  papers  to  return  home.  Mario  Guercini  (at  door) 

or  his  cousin  Loreno  [standing,  left  .  Owing  to  the  teacher 

lass  -  meet  only  halt' a  day,  three  or  four  times  a  week. 


UNITED  STATES:  Bruce.  Arleen  and  Richard  Pratt  swing  in  the  playground 
of  the  consolidated  school  they  attend  at  Glidden,  Iowa,    \rleen,  now  in 

fourth  grade,  wants  to  be  a  farmer's  wife.  The  boys  want  to  farm  like  la- 
ther. The  Pratts.  unlike  most  American  farmer-,  are  both  college  graduates. 


United  Shifts 
Mexico 

Egypt 

England 
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MEXICO:  The  Gonzalez  bovj 

tag  in  the  vard  o 

f  then 

school,    named 

for    Me 

third  president. 

Francisct 

Equatorial  Africa 
Pakistan 


THIS  IS  THE  WA 


ON  autumn  mornings  the  school  bell  ring-  around  the  world.  In  Japan,  it  brings 
the  Okamoto  girls,  kikuko  and  I  tako,  on  foot  across  the  rice  paddies,  carrying 
their  book-  in  canvas  bags.  In  England,  Peter  Hiatt  ride-  hi-  bicycle  down  to  the  cor- 
ner: there  the  Hook  Norton  school  bu?-  picks  him  up.  In  Mexico,  the  Gonzalez  bovs 
go  early,  to  play  in  the  schoolyard  until  teacher  calls.  Soon  the  last  little  feet  are 
quiet  under  the  school  desks,  and  the  children's  dav  has  begun. 

Tin-  children  oi  our  twelve  countries  are  learning  to  read  in  eleven  different  lan- 
guage- and  write  with  sis  different  alphabets,  but  arithmetic  is  the  same  every- 
where. Bruce  Pratt,  who  is  on  long  division,  can  easily  empathize  with  Peter  Balogh, 
who  is  on  multiplication  tables,  and  Bertrand  Redouin.  who  has  fractions. 

Beyond  the  basic  three  R\-.  the  most  common  subjects  are  history  and  geography. 
The  school  which  theelGamel  boys  attend  inEgypt  teaches  agriculture.  The  Okamoto 
children  learn  gardening,  music  and  sketching;  the  Pratts,  elementarv  science,  music 
and  physical  training.  The  children  of  Mohamed  Lsman,  in  Pakistan,  will  study  the 
Koran,  but  probably  little  else.  English  is  taught  in  both  theGerman  and  thejapanese 
schools  and  Russian  in  the  Czech  school  the  Balughs  attend.  Subjects  may  differ. 


ENGLAND:  Oiis  i-  Peter  Hiatt's  arithmetic  clas-  in  the  lb.dk  Norton  village 
school.  The  school-leaving  age  is  now  15  in  England,  but  the  Hiatts  want 
Peter  to  continue  right  on  with  secondarv  school  until  he  is  17  or  18. 
Peter  cannot  easilv  set  home  for  lunch,  so  he  has  it  with  his  grandmother. 


CHINA:   Although  education 
theoreticall  v  compulsory, 

all  the  schooling  the  Ho 
dren  will  get  in  chaotic 


'■cio    Madero.    In   Mexico, 

■  e  out  of  five  adults  are  il- 

■  ate,    lint    a    literacy    cam- 
i]  i-  making  rapid  progress. 
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EGYPT:  In  the  courtyard  of  the  village  school,  the  el  Gamel  boys  play  a  Nile 
Valley  version  of  shinny.  They  start  school  at  the  age  of  seven,  will  con- 
tinue until  twelve,  when  they  quit  to  help  with  the  crops.  They  learn  to 
read  and  write  Arabic,  and  to  memorize  certain  passages  from  the  Koran. 


•  Germany 

•  Japan 

•  Czechoslovakia 

•  France 

•  China 

•  Italy     By  JOHN  GODFREY  MORRIS 


THE  WORLD  STUDIES 


but  the  world's  classmates  are  united  in  the  pursuit  of  knowledge — and  passing  grades. 
Times  are  tough  for  teachers.  In  Greve,  Italy,  there  is  one  woman  teacher  for  the 
entire  school,  mi  she  divides  her  pupils,  taking  half  in  the  morning,  half  in  the  after- 
noon. In  Wollau.  Cermanv.  llie  classrooms  are  crowded,  and  the  Stieglitz  children 
will  go  to  school  an  extra  year  to  make  up  for  war-lost  time.  In  Equatorial  Africa, 
missionary  teachers  never  kno^  whal  to  count  on,  for  there  is  no  compulsory  attend- 
ance. In  the  United  States  it  is  said  that  teachers  are  overworked  and  underpaid. 
The  conquesl  of  ignorance  is  a  world-wide  battle  in  which  every  skirmish  is  fought 
uphill.  Schooling  i>  suspect  in  Pakistan  and  in  China,  where  four  fifths  of  the  people 
cannot  read  and  write.  The  five  sons  and  two  daughters  of  these  families  will  in  all 
probability  never  go  to  school;  their  parents  need  them  in  the  fields.  And  their  par- 
ent:- need  them  because  the)  themselves  have  not  had  sufficient  education  to  mod- 
ernize tlteir  farms.  This  is  the  vicious  circle.  To  break  it  requires  the  energetic  cour- 
age shown  by  M.  Redouin,  in  France.  He  will  not  let  his  children  touch  the  farm 
chores  if  the)  have  homework  to  do.  He  is  determined  that  his  children  shall  have  an 
even  better  education  than  did  he,  to  enable  them  to  live  as  free  men  in  a  free  world. 


what  i-  handed  down  from 
iher  to  son.  Father  Ho  can 
ad  and  write,  will  teach  the 
Iren  if  be  can  find  the  time. 


CZECHOSLOVAKIA:  Peter  Balogh  struggles  with  his  arithmetic  in  the  village 
school  while  his  patient  teacher  looks  on.  Caught  in  the  linguistic  scramble 
(it  Central  Europe,  Peter  will  probably  learn  both  Czech  and  Russian  in 
addition  to  his  native  Slovakian.  Chances  are  he  will  leave  school  at  14. 


PHOTOGRAPHS  for  the  Journal  by  Horace  Bristol  (Japan  and  Chino),  lorry  Burrows  (England), 
Robert  Capa  (United  States  and  Czechoslovakia),  Marie  Honsen  (Italy),  George  Rodger  (Egypt, 
Pakistan  ond  Equatorial  Africa),  Phil  Schultz  (Mexico),  David  Seymour  (France  and  Germany). 


>>*A 


EQUATORIAL  AFRICA:  The  sand  serves  as  a  slate  for  Agoyu  Zamba 
(left  foreground)  when  she  studies  arithmetic  at  the  missionary 
school  in  Lujulu.  She  will  also  learn  to  read  and  write  in  the  Bari 
language,   and   study   the   Bible.  The  school  term   is  indefinite. 


GERMANY:  The  classrooms  of  Germany  are  crowded  now,  and  there 
are  more  than  65  pupils  in  this  class  to  which  Richard  Stieglitz  be- 
longs. The  hoys  are  seated  on  one  side,  the  girls  on  the  other,  to 
prevent  the  pulling  of  pigtails  and  to  preserve  traditional  discipline. 


JAPAN:  The  Okamoto  children  attend  a  huge  consolidated  scl 
which  has  2000  pupils.  Here  the  girls,  Kikuko  and  Utako  (right), 
read  aloud  for  their  history  teacher.  They  go  barefoot  inside  the 
school,  to  keep  the  floors  clean.  The  teacher  gets  $18  a  month. 
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Me  Abbey 
awl  ttaTwr  lives 


BY  CECILY  TEAGUE  CROWE 

ILLUSTRATED       BY      COBY      WHITMORE 


IT  has  to  do  with  four  elves  and  a  very  old  man  and 
1  Christmas  Eve,  hut  it  is  not  a  tale  of  fantasy  or  even 
of  whimsey.  It  is  the  story  of  a  village  crisis  and 
modern  psychology  cunningly  applied,  and  the  human 
witnesses  to  its  truth  number  two  or  three  hundred. 
These  are  the  townspeople  of  Stillbrook,  New  Hamp- 
shire, and  this  particular  Christmas  Eve  was  a  recent 
one,  even  though  the  folks  in  Stillbrook  are  already 
making  a  legend  of  it. 

1 1  is  necessary  to  begin  with  Dr.  William  Gates.  He 
was  neu  to  Stillbrook  that  winter,  with  everything  to 
recommend  him:  he  was  young,  tall,  gooddooking.  with 
a  far  ...ore  impressive  medical  education  than  was 
thought  necessary  in  the  old  days,  and  a  good  war  rec- 
ord. He  was  kind.  He  would  answer  an  urgent  sum- 
mons in  the  middle  of  the  night  in  any  weather  without 
resentment,  or  at  least  without  expressing  it,  because  he 
had  become  a  physician  for  the  simple,  old-fashioned 
feason  that  in  his  heart  there  was  a  deep  sympathy  for 
his  fellow  men. 

But  he  was  not  old-fashioned  enough  for  his  fellow 
men  of  Stillbrook,  New  Hampshire,  because  young 
Doctor  Gates  naturally  leaned  toward  the  psychological 
approach  in  medicine,  and  this  the  townsfolk  put  in  the 
same  class  with  sex  education,  socialism,  and  quiek- 
freeze  lockers-they  were  modern  inventions  which 
Stdlbrook  managed  to  get  along  perfectly  well  without. 


Judge  Abbey,  for  example,  was  quite  harmless,  and 
their  rule  was  to  leave  him  alone;  they  wouldn't  have 
dreamed  of  subjecting  the  old  man  to  a  dose  of  psychi- 
atry. But  Dr.  Bill  Gates  did,  and  what  had  provided  the 
town  with  amusement  for  many  years  Doctor  Gates 
treated  with  the  utmost  gravity. 

That  was  another  thing  about  Doctor  Gates.  He  was 
friendly  and  he  had  a  quiet  sense  of  humor  which  made 
his  gray  eyes  flicker,  hut  the  townsfolk  felt  he  look  him- 
self and  his  profession  too  seriously;  he  wasn't  the 
kind  of  physician  they  called  "Hi,  doc!"  to. 

There  was  themorning,  for  instance,  w  hen  the  school- 
boys lay  in  wail  to  snowball  him  when  he  emerged 
to  start  his  house  calls.  "Either  his  dignity  will  be  in- 
jured^and  he'll  give  the  kids  what  for,"  the  neighbors 
said,  "or  he'll  be  a  sport  and  pelt  'em  right  back.  Let's 
watch."  But  Doctor  Gates  dusted  himself  off  and 
grinned  and  said,  "That's  fine.  I  like  to  see  the  aggres- 
sive instinct  come  out  in  the  young— it's  so  free  of 
inhibitions."  And  with  his  eyes  mildly  flickering  he 
passed  on  down  the  walk  unmolested. 

He  was,  in  fact,  the  kind  of  doctor  the  townsfolk 
took  their  ailments  to,  hut  not  their  troubles;  they  liked 
him,  but  they  had  their  reservations.  That  is,  up  until 
that  most  memorable  Christmas  Eve. 

That  morning  Doctor  Gates  sat  opposite  Mary  Gates 
at  their  breakfast  table  (Continued  on  i>aKc  220) 


"iw*  ,*,„,.,,,*,.  j...,.,..  ,,v/„„„..„.  ..lh,.,rd  fcMf.,.  the  ,_w  m  ivi  m  man  ^  ^  ^  ^  ^         ^ 


[jetting your  man  is  one  thing.  ^Understanding  him 
is  Qjiiite  a  different  matter.  •  3y  IMarguerite  SBarze 


OES  the  man  you  love  often  puzzle 
you?  Do  you  sometimes  think,  "If 
only  I  could  figure  him  out"? 
That  is  what  we  have  done  for  you 
here,  and  given  you  the  key  to  his  heart. 
One  man  is  like  a  cold  drink  on  a  hot 
day,  another  like  a  hot  drink  on  a  cold 
day.  This  quiz  should  help  you  in  un- 
derstanding all  kinds  of  men,  and  in 
choosing  the  one  who  would  be  most 
congenial  for  you. 

Dr.  David  Seabury,  who  has  spent 
over  thirty  years  in  the  study  of  human 
nature,  has  resolved  human  beings  into 
twelve  basic  types.*  These  types  are  pre- 
sented  here  as  Tom,  Dick,  Harry  and  so 
on.  Their  patterns  are  cut  out  with" 
words,  and  no  matter  how  unusual  an 
individual  is,  he  is  cut  according  to 
one  of  the  twelve  basic  patterns. 

So  get  your  John  or  Don  to  answer 
these  four  groups  of  questions,  to  de- 
termine  the  type  of  man  he  is.  Each 
question  to  w  hich  he  answers  Yes  counts 
2;  if  the  answer  is  50-50,  count  1;  if  the 
answer  is  No,  count  0. 


4.II4M    I*    1 

Yes   30-50  No 

1.  Do  you  like  to  be  manager 

of  things  and  people?       .     .     .      D 

2.  Have  you  strong,  decided 
opinions? Q       □       □ 


3.  Are  you  inclined  to  he  an 
impatient  person? S 

4.  Do  you   like   to  carry   out 
new  ideas  ami  vent  u  res?      .     .      □ 
.■>.  Are  you  handy  at  construct- 
ing and  making  things?      .    .     E3 

6.  Do  you   make  sure  people 

do  not  walk  on  you?    ....      □ 

7.  Are  you  quiek  about  mak- 
ing decisions? □ 

8.  Does  life  seem  highly  dra- 
niatie  to  you? D 

9.  Are     you     frequently      the 
leader  in  things?       □ 

4.II4H    I'    2 

1.  Have  you  a  deep  desire  to 
help  humanity? □ 

2.  Do    you    dearly    love    chil- 
dren? □ 

3.  Are  you  inelined  to  go  by 
intuition  more  than  faets?    .      □ 
t.  Are  you  warm  and  tender- 
hearted by  nature?       ....      0 

5.  Do    you     always    consider 
others  before  forging  ahead?       0 

6.  Are  you  good  at  explaining 
and  teaching? 0 

7.  Have  you  a  strong  urge  to 

do  creative  work? 0 

it.    Are     you     genial     and 
friendly,  a  good  mixer?       .     .      0 
9.  Is  love  the  greatest    thing 
in  life  to  you? 0 

4.H4M   l»  .1 

1.  Are    you     a    conservative, 
conventional  person?       .    .    .      □ 

2.  Do  you  like  to  plan  things 

in  detail? 0 

3.  Are   you   slow   about   sug- 
gesting or  making  changes?        0 
1.  Is  a  feeling  of  security  ab- 
solutely essential  to  you?   .    .      D 

5.  Are  you  good  at  keeping  up 
daily  routine? □ 

6.  Do  you  find  it  hard  not  to 
worry  a  lot? 0 
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7.  Is  it  natural  for  you  to  be 
painstaking  and  particular?.      0       0 

8.  Are  you  subject  to  feelings 
of  apprehension? □       Q 

9.  Are  you  generally  cautious 
and  thrifty? 0       O 

i.iioi  r  4 

1.  Are  you  eager  to  study  and 
learn? 0       O 

2.  Is    your    imagination    un- 
usually lively? □        Q 

3.  Have  you  a  lot  of  inborn 
curiosity? 0       0 

4.  Do  you  like  to  be  alone  a 
lot  to  read  and  ponder?   ...      0       O 

5.  Are  you  always  considering 
why,  and  analyzing?   .    .    .    .      O       O 

6.  Do  you  like  to  do  research 
work? O       O       £*• 

7.  Is  it  easy  for  you  to  con- 
centrate?       O       O       C 

8.  Do   you   like   to  figure  out 

all  sides  to  a  question?     ...      0        O       0 

9.  Do    you    often    feel    rever- 
ence, awe,  wonder? 0       □       D 

Now  add  up  his  scores  in  each  grouj 
separately,  and  set  them  down  as  per  ex 
ample: 


<>roup  I 


I. -i 


l.niiiii  2 


13 


(■roup  :i 


lO 


(•ruup  I 


Mi 


To  find  his  key  number,  put  down  the 
number  of  the  group  in  which  he  has 
the  highest  score  (in  this  case  4)  and  be- 
side it  put  the  number  of  the  group  in 
which  he  has  the  second  highest  score 
(in  this  case  1).  The  key  number  to  the 
above  example  is  41. 

In  case  of  a  tie  in  group  scores,  go 
over  the  questions  carefully  and  break 
the  tie.  If  you  find  this  difficult,  con- 
sider the  scope  of  the  questions  in  each 
group  as  a  whole  and  decide  which  one 
he  belongs  in  first  and  which  one  sec- 
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id.  The  way  he  answered  the  first  ques- 
on  in  each  group  is  a  good  indicator:  a 
es  answer  would  settle  a  tie  in  favor  of 
at  group,  over  one  in  which  the  an- 
ver  was  50—50  or  No. 
If  you  would  like  to  determine  which 
e  man  is  hest  for  you,  answer  the 
estions  yourself.  A  person  who  has 
e  same  key  as  yours,  or  whose  key  has 
e  same  first  number  as  yours,  is  your 
rst  choice.  One  whose  second  number 
the  same  as  your  first,  or  vice  versa,  is 
our  second  choice,  while  similar  sec- 
nd  numbers  is  third  choice.  Without 
imilar  key  numbers  your  chances  ot 
compatibility  are  dubious. 
TOM    12 
TOM  is  a  banker.  He  moves  about  in 
lis  comfortable  sphere  with  serene  de- 
isiveness  and  diplomacy,  and  does  his 
.vork  \silh  confidence  and  ease.  Luxury- 
oving  and  with  a  horror  of  financial  de- 
tendence,  he  calmlv  and  consistently 
trives  for  the  security  which  money 
d  power  can  bestow.  Keen  of  intellect, 
teady  of  purpose,  he  ponders  \nc11  on  all 
hVs    investments,    his    feet    on    the 
ound  and  romance  in  his  heart.  To 
some  he  appears  conceited,  for  he  is  self- 
assured   and   self-sufficient   and   has   a 
tendency   to  dominate    others,    but  he 
is  really  more  humble  than  egoistic. 

Tom  loves  people  in  groups  and  greets 
fveryone  with  outgoing  affection,  but  he 
feels  social  and  unsocial  by  turns.  He 
has  a  market!  sense  of  humor  and  in  a 
crowd  he  laughs  and  clowns  as  if  he  had 
never  a  care  or  a  heartache.  But  alone  or. 
with  some  one  person  he  reveals  the 


strange  sad  strain  of  melancholy  that 
underlies  the  gaiety.  Tom  is  something 
of  a  stoic  with  an  outwardly  placid, 
childlike  simplicity  of  nature.  But  he 
easily  becomes  indignant  over  injustices 
to  society  and  tries  to  correct  them.  No 
one  will  do  more  for  you,  but  he  will  not 
be  coerced.  He  needs  to  feel  that  he  has 
command  over  things — indeed,  posses- 
sion is  nine  tenths  of  his  law,  self-pos- 
session the  tenth.  It  is  loving  that  keeps 
him  smooth  and  at  his  best. 

To  his  wife,  Tom  seems  both  gentle 
and  willful,  both  sweet  and  passionate. 
He  has  a  high  code  of  honor  and  his  fi- 
delity is  absolute.  He  is  interested  in  her 
every  word  and  act,  every  wish  and 
need.  He  longs  to  be  loved  for  himself 
alone,  just  as  he  is,  and  he  yields  so 
completely  that  he  dominates  by  yield- 
ing. His  intensely  loving,  domestic  na- 
ture gives  all  he  is  and  has  without  re- 
serve and  wants  all  in  return. 

H>».  Tom's  disposition  ever  swings 
from  gaiety  to  sadness,  though  he  hides 
the'sadness  from  many.  In  realizing  this, 
one  can  help  him  over  the  melancholy 
periods  quietly.  Tom's  wife  should  be 
ready  to  take  his  style  of  life  as  their 
pattern,  for  he  finds  it  hard  to  adjust  to 
change  and  the  unfamiliar.  When  he 
gets  stubborn  and  turns  his  will  power 
into  won't  power,  you  would  break  your 
heart,  not  his  will,  in  trying  to  budge 
him  by  force.  Argue  little  and  leave 
blame  out  of  it,  for  Tom  finds  it  hard  to 
forgive  and  forget.  Also,  being  self-sacri- 
ficing, he  has  a  martyr  strain  in  his 


make-up.  But  if  you  love  him  with  all 
the  strength  and  passion  of  your  being, 
and  just  as  he  is,  you  will  give  him  a 
feeling  of  peace  and  security  which  will 
change  him  greatly  by  subtle  influence, 
and  you  will  get  security  and  all-em- 
bracing love  in  return. 

IMik     41 

DICK  is  a  lawyer;  his  mind  is  as  nim- 
ble as  a  flea.  His  body,  like  his  mind,  is 
always  on  the  go,  agile  and  volatile.  His 
elastic  personality  stretches  over  a  wide 
territory  and  springs  back  from  every 
sally  with  buoyancy  and  wit,  or  sarcasm. 
For  Dick  is  ingenious  and  effusive;  the 
first-person  pronoun  begins  many  of  his 
interesting  sentences  and  he  is  a  forceful 
speaker.  He  is  a  stickler  for  facts,  a  per- 
petual student,  and  has  a  flair  for  jour- 
nalism. 

Dick  is  a  ready  mixer  and  has  lots  of 
friends  but  few  intimates.  He  seems  so 
peculiarly  adapted  to  people  that  he  is 
often  consulted  and  confided  in,  often 
quoted  and  copied.  His  quick  wit  and 
lithe  body  make  him  a  good  showman 
and  he  finds  life  dramatic.  He  even  ap- 
preciates tragedy  when  it  is  his  own,  hut 
may  find  yours  a  nuisance.  For  he 
quickly  becomes  impatient,  irritable, 
given  to  nervous  foot  tapping.  This 
makes  him  a  poor  nurse,  for  he  can't  sit 
sit  still  long  enough  to  wait  for  you  to 
get  well.  Nor  would  he  commit  a  mur- 
der— he  takes  his  hatreds  out  in  talk, 
and  he  talks  better  than  he  listens. 

Dick's  wife  finds  him  responsive  to 
her  ideas,  co-operative  with  her  plans 
and  a  wonderful         (Continued  on  Page  234) 
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I  III  HI     IK   ONE    WAY   TO   OPEN   ANY   WOMAN'S    HEART     *      BY   ADELE   S.   OSHERSON 


ILL  USTH4TED       B  V        ALEX       II  l>  s  s 


IT  was  just  before  dawn  and  the  room  had  taken  on  a  still,  blue 
quality.  The  windows  were  faintly,  eerily  luminous.  Jane  stirred 
and  turned  heavily  in  the  broad  double  bed.  She  woke  slowly, 
conscious  ol  a  dim  beginning  of  pain:  a  deep,  niggling  awareness. 
For  a  moment  she  did  not  respond.  During  the  past  nine  months 
she  had  become  accustomed  to  various  strange  aches  and  symptoms 
thai  were  apl  to  vanish  as  erratically  as  they  appeared. 

The  pain  prodded  at  her  and  she  opened  her  eyes,  now  fully 
awake.  There  was  still  over  a  week  left,  but  Doctor  Christie  had  said 
that  first  babies  often  came, early.  Her  heart  began  to  pound,  so 
Strongly  that  she  thought  the  throbbing  would  surely  waken  Todd. 
He  was  sleeping  soundly  in  the  center  of  the  bed,  the  blankets 
wadded  firmly  around  his  shoulders.  Jane  climbed  carefully  out  of 
bed  and  went  down  the  hall  to  the  bathroom. 

She  glanced  at  herself  in  the  mirror  of  the  medicine  cabinet, 
squinting  in  the  glare.  Her  face  had  the  puffy,  sallow  look  that  had 
come  to  her  lately,  and  her  brown-blond  hair  was  lank  and  stringy. 
Oh.  I  hope  it's  today,  she  thought  wretchedly.  But  the  hope  had  no 
sooner  formed  than  she  snatched  it  back,  terrified. 

\\  ithout  warning  the  pain  returned,  like  a  cat  turned  suddenly 
tiger.  She  fell  her  breath  going  out  and  sat  down  abruptly  on  the 
rim  of  the  bathtub.  It  grew  stronger,  viciously,  and  she  held  onto 
the  washstand,  her  fingers  digging  futilely  into  the  cold  porcelain. 
\\  hen  it  was  over  she  took  a  long,  shaken  breath.  Time  that  had 
dragged  so  sullenly  the  past  three  quarters  of  the  year  had  spun 
itself  out  in  a  Hash. 

"Janie?"  Todd  was  blinking  in  the  doorway.  "Are  you  all  right?" 
She  saw  the  warm  sleepiness  drain  from  his  face.  "Is  it— is  it " 

"I  think  so,"  she  said,  flexing  her  cold  fingers. 

"I'll  call  Doctor  Christie." 

She  listened  to  him  hurry  down  the  hall  to  the  phone.  It  seemed 
foolish  to  -it  there,  so  she  went  out  to  the  living  room  and  sat  down, 
her  hands  clasped  tensely  in  her  lap.  Could  this  really  he  happening 
to  her?  For  as  long  as  she  could  remember  she  had  been  afraid  of 
childbirth.  She  looked  back  over  well-trodden  ground,  knowing  it 
was  fruitless,  but  unable  to  face  the  hours  which  lay  just  ahead. 


The  discussions  had  begun  so  calmly,  almost  scientifically.  Of 
course  she  wanted  a  baby,  she  had  said,  only  not  right  now,  not  right 
away.  But  Todd  had  been  unexpectedly  stubborn:  five  yeaxs  could 
hardly  be  called  right  away,  and  when  did  she  think  they  ought  to 
consider  it?  The  discussions  had  degenerated  into  quarrels  and 
then,  somehow,  they  were  always  bickering.  She  had  held  out  ob- 
stinately until  fear  had  transcended  shame  and  she  admitted  she 
was  afraid.  Todd  listened.  And  laughed.  He  had  gathered  her  up  as 
though  she  were  five  years  old  and  afraid  of  the  dark.  "But  jevery 
woman  is  afraid,"  he  had  said,  smoothing  her  hair  with  his  large, 
heavy  hand.  "They're  scared  to  death,  probably,  but  they  have  their 
babies  just  the  same."  It  was  the  first  time  she  had  found  no  solace 
in  him.  The  very  fact  that  Todd  ivanted  a  baby  was  an  admission 
that  his  life  was  incomplete,  that  she  was  not  enough.  iShe  felt  a 
sickening  sense  of  betrayal.  It  was  useless  to  tell  herself  that  a  baby 
would  spoil  things  and  "change  everything."  Everything  was 
already  changed,  whether  she  ever  had  a  baby  or  not.  The  quarrel- 
ing had  left  a  sore  spot.  She  wanted  him  to  be  happy  again.  She 
wanted  to  be  happy  with  him.  And  nine  months  was  such  a  long 
time — surely  long  enough  to  get  adjusted  to  the  idea.  .  .  .  But  it 
hadn't  been.  She  was  still  afraid. 

"He  says  he  doesn't  think  so,"  Todd  reported,  "but  to  get  over  to 
the  hospital  anyway,  just  in  case." 

The  wTord  terrified  her.  A  vast,  involuntary  shuddering  began 
inside  her  and  she  could  feel  her  teeth  beginning  to  chatter. 

Todd  hovered  over  her.  "How  do  you  feel?"  he  asked  worriedly. 

Resentment  and  fear  hardened  her  heart  and  she  would  not  look 
at  him.  Noiv  he  is  afraid  for  me,  she  thought  bitterly.  Noiv,  when  it's 
too  late. 

"I'm  all  right,"  she  said  stiffly.  But  her  need  was  greater  than  his 
and  she  wished  she  could  rest  against  him  and  feel  his  arms  around 
her.  She  sat  still,  afraid  to  ask  for  comfort  because  it  might  snap  the 
last  trembling  shred  of  her  self-control.  "I'd  better  get  ready." 

She  dressed  slowly.  Whatever  happened  now,  it  was  out  of  her 
hands.  She  had  done  her  part,  she  had  playred  fair;  resting,  taking 
long  WTalks,  watching  her  diet.  (Continued  on  Page  130) 


IOr«;n   WILD    VAGUE    DREAMS    HIS  VOICE   REACHED   HER.    "LISTEN.  TnEHES    SOMETHING  WBOIVC  WITH   THE   BABV." 


BY   ANN    HAT«  IIKKWE" 

TTTHEN  the  last  of  September  comes,  1  give  up.  It  is  the  end  of 

1 1    summer  and  that's  that.  I  think  of  il  as  one  who  ha|  taken  oft 

11   her  busUe  and  let  down  her  hair  and  passed  the  beauty  ol  *e 

1 1  world  along  to  October.  And  October  in  all  her  gl«ry  is  ready 

to  spellbind  you  with  everything  she  has. 

May  I  call  your  Wention  to  the  cold  nights,  the  brilliant  sunny 
days,  the  air  thai  3  uke  *  ine  and  the  promise  of  unknown  things  to 
come.  Better  make  the  most  of  it-it  will  no,  always  ast.  I  hose 
paths  in  the  woods,  carpeted  with  purple  and  gold  already,  wul  for 

you  to  come. 

,„„*,„,  raise  <».ir  l«.W„  Keats.  As  far  as  I'm  concerned.  1  am 

going  to  my  last  auction  of  the  year.  I  didn't  get  much  done  m 

that  line  this  summer,  but  if  the  weather  holds  out  as  I  think  it  wul 

L,U^eawav  on  a  high  hill  where  I  know  that  certain  thing.  I  must 

have  await   some  bidding'.    I  don't    mind    sharing   some   of  my 

secrets,  so  if  you  should  look  hard  for  me,  1  believe  von  d  find  me 

up  on  Craftshury  Common.   Then-  is  no  world  beyond  this  spot. 

But  guarding  it  forever  and  forever  are  two  immortal  senUne Is: 

Mansfield,  the  austere,  the  mountain  of  mountains,  and  Camels 

Hump,  the  fun  maker  among  the  mountains. 

I  wish  that  I  were  there  today.  It  is  so  still  on  Craftsbur^  so  safe 

near  Mansfield,  and  il  is  very  beautiful  beside  the  Camel  -  Hump.  A 
Ending  road  will  take  me  home,  with  Eden  only  a  Mono  s  throw  as 

the  crow  Hies. 

^^..r,^,.  But  before  my  plans  take  me  too  far  Iron, 

home,  !  mmt  get  into  the  realities  of  our  October  menu  And  a  fine 

layout  we  have  too.  The  cool  days  call  for  hot  1 1  and  the  appeUte 

rolisheth  the  same.  Notice  .ha,  word  "relisheth"?  1  didn  t  com  it 
But  when  I  got  to  the  end  of  "relish,"  it  just  seemed  the  natural 

thing  to  say.  .  T    ,         ., 

Now  I  shall  tell  von  what  a  chicken-corn  soup  is  about  1  has  all 
the  simple  elegance  of  a  Paris  frock,  but  you'll  like  this  hue  nun, 
her  asaL-year-oldgirllikes  her  Ins,  plaid  dress  with  silver  buttons 
up  the  fronl,  Do  you.know  such  a  htde  girl  with  such  a  worldly 

1  „       .    r       T    ,     .  i(  (fnlimti  138) 

dress?  Good,  lor  I  do  too. 


1/ 


Now  the  hunter  returns  from  the  hills.  The 
painted  woods  are  still  with  leaf.  Summer  is 
over  and  fall  is  here.  It  is  October.  Almost 
every  good  thing  is  to  hand  right  now. 

2  To  me  the  Hubbard  squash  has  charm.  I'd 
like  to  meet  that  gardener  Hubbard.  Or  has 
i he  gone  where  squashes  are  no  more?  This 
squash  has  to  be  cooked  right,  not  just 
bailed.  My  favorite  way  is  baked,  then 
mashed,  with  cream  and  butter. 

It  All  kinds  of  things  can  happen  to  a  rarebit. 
Melt  what  you  need  of  good,  soft,  sharp 
cheese,  add  thin  cream,  seasonings  and  a  cup 
of  cooked  finnan  haddie,  flaked  fine.  At  the 
last,  stir  in  a  beaten  egg.  Serve  hot  on  toast. 

4  Remember  how  folks  used  to  despise  dan- 
delions? Now  everyone  seems  to  have  canned 
them.  So  to  a  dandelion  winter.  Good  with 
that  ham  bone. 

5  All  the  crushed  and  broken  potato  chips 
you  find  in  the  bottom  of  the  can  or  have  left 
after  a  party  make  a  fine  crisp  crust  for 
"breading"  croquettes. 

0  A  news  item  that's  ready  now  for  the  tea 
tables  when  the  fire's  aglow  and  gossip  is 
handed  round  with  the  Staffordshire,  just 
tiny,  thin  gingersnaps,  than  which  nothing  is 
more  wonderful  with  tea  or  coffee.  They  melt 
away  fast,  either  plain  or  spread  and  put  to- 
gether with  cream  cheese  or  orange  marma- 
lade. 

7  The  bridge  tables  are  bumping  into  place, 
ready  for  the  winter  campaign.  Here's  what 
will  make  good  alibiers  of  you  all.  And  post- 
mortem artists  too.  Split  English  muffins, 
nice  fresh  ones— don't  cut  them.  Toast  to  a 
golden  brown.  Spread  with  butter  or  mar- 
garine and  keep  hot  on  a  hot  platter  while 

H  You  put  a  large  spoonful  of  chicken  salad 
on  each  half  and  cover  with  grated  American 
cheese.  The  broiler  will  take  care  of  the  rest 
of  this  matter.  When  cheese  is  melted  and  all 
is  hot,  here's  the  dish  for  your  bridge  supper. 
Of  course,  fruit  and  coffee  go  along.  Don't 
want  the  girls  looking  at  the  kitchen  door — 
or  is  that  all  right? 

fl  Or  if  your  bridge  club  specializes  in 
chicken  salads — chop  some  walnuts  rather 
coarsely,  toast  them  in  the  oven  and  add  to 
your  chicken  salad  just  before  serving.  Your 
salad  will  be  different. 

10  You  can  keep  them  all  guessing  with  this 
one.  Cook  small  potatoes  in  canned  bouillon 
(or  meat  stock,  if  •yeu-have-anyt:  Cool,  slice 
or  dice  and  fry.  No  one  ever  tasted  fried  po- 
tatoes quite  as  good  as  these.  Don't  forget 
the  salt  and  pepper. 

1 1  Another  new  note  for  an  old  dish.  Add  a 
little  prepared  mustard  to  your  creamed 
codfish  and  serve  on  noodles  instead  of  pota- 
toes. 

12  Steamed  cauliflower  flowerets  are  as 
dainty  as  peach  buds  and  almost  as  tender. 
Drain  them  and  cool.  Dip  each  one  in  beaten 
egg,  then  'oil  in  fine  crumbs  and  fry  on 
Doth  siaes  in  butter  or  margarine.  Sprinkle 
with  salt  and  Parmesan  cheese  and  serve  hot. 


Ml  Another  variation  of  the  cauliflower 
theme:  Dip  the  cauliflowerets  in  cream  sauce. 
Roll  in  mixture  of  grated  cheese  and  bread 
crumbs,  half  and  half.  Put  in  a  shallow  pan 
and  broil  until  tinged  with  brown.  Good  with 
a  slice  of  broiled  ham  or  broiled  pork  chops. 
Put  the  cauliflowerets  under  the  broiler  last, 
as  they  take  only  a  few  minutes. 

14  Ever  eat  a  green-pepper  salad?  Slice  the 
peppers  lengthwise,  take  out  the  seeds  and 
saute  the  slices  in  hot  salad  oil  until  they're 
tender.  Now  drain  them.  Chill  and  toss  them 
in  French  dressing  with  tiny  inside  lettuce 
leaves.  This  is  wonderful  with  fish. 

15  The  shad-roe  supper  seems  to  suit.  Split 
and  broil  as  many  canned  roes  as  you  need. 
When  they  are  done,  spread  them  with  but- 
ter or  margarine  and  dust  well  with  salt  and 
pepper.  And  remember  the  lemon.  Serve  on 
a  platter  with  alternate  stuffed  tomatoes  and 
green  peppers.  As  neat  a  little  number  as 
you'll  find  for  many  a  long  day. 

IO  Well,  since  I've  been  thinking  of  the 
good  old-fashioned  October  dishes,  I  might 
as  well  keep  on.  Mix  two  cups  of  codfish-cake 


THE   SKEPTIC 

Mountains  may  turn  pink  or 
blue; 

I  never  saw  them  so. 
Nor  do  I  now  reeall  the  tops 

With  tons  and  tons  of  snow. 

This  disbelief  and  many  more 
Are  part  of  my  upbringing. 

That's  why  I  walk  a  glory  way 
And  keep  on  singing. 

mixture,  the  homemade  kind,  with  two  cups 
of  lobster  cut  fine,  the  whole  seasoned  well. 
Bind  with  yolk  of  egg — probably  need  two. 
Beat  all  together  and  shape  into  fingers  or 
cakes  or  croquettes — little  ones.  Fry  in 
shallow  salt-pork  fat  or  give  them  the  regular 
deep-sea  frying. 

17  The  time  to  cook  spaghetti  or  macaroni 
is  now.  Make  a  rich  sauce  with  mushroom 
soup — and  that's  the  sauce  for  many  things. 
Add  some  sauteed  mushrooms,  sliced,  and 
some  very  imperceptible  slivers  of  cold  ham 
and  tongue. 

1 H  Now  generously  baptize  this  grand  sauce 
with  Gruyere  and  Parmesan  cheese.  Drain 
the  spaghetti  or  macaroni  and  pour  over  it 
the  sauce,  boiling  hot,  tossing  it  with  two 
forks  that  all  may  get  coated.  Appeal  for 
Sunday  night — maybe? 

I!>  For  party  time  want  something  new?  Here 
it  is  from  me  to  you.  Involved  in  this  matter  is 
a  very  ripe  avocado,  one  that,  peeled,  will  go 
through  a  sieve  like  butter.  Mixed  up  in  the 
affair  is  one  cream  cheese  which  is  beaten 
right  in  with  the  pear  so  you  can't  tell  one 
from  t'other.    (There's  more  to  this.) 


20  Now  season  well  with  salt  and  pepper, 
with  onion  and  garlic  salt,  and  keep  atasting. 
Add  a  little  Worcestershire,  a  very  little  mus- 
tard. (Careful  here,  of  course.)  Beat  very 
hard.  Taste  at  the  last.  It  may  need  more 
salt.  Set  in  a  bowl  of  ice  to  serve.  This  should 
be  eaten  on  crackers  or  potato  chips.  Dunk- 
ing's  the  thing — dunk  and  eat.  Can't  be  beat. 

21  Another  little  specialty  from  our  garden 
of  hope  is  made  by  having  at  hand  plenty  of 
hot  toast,  spread  with  butter  and  Roquefort 
cheese  mixed,  seasoned  with  a  sprinkle  of 
cayenne  and  run  under  the  broiler  for  a  min- 
ute or  two.  This  is  expendable — replenish- 
able — and  you'd  better  take  it  in  your  stride. 

22  Herb  note:  There  are  things  under  the 
sun  that  are  always  new .  Herbs  for  point- 
ing up  flavors  are  one.  Take  stuffed  ^ggs: 
season  the  mashed  yolk  mixture  with  a  com- 
bination of  sage  (how  I  love  it !)  and  mar- 
joram— not  too  much  of  each.  Just  enough, 
as  the  girl  said  of  the  eight-carat  diamond. 

2!t  You've  tried  everything  else,  now  try 
this  on  your  breakfast  grapefruit.  Put  two 
apricot  halves  in  the  center  of  each  and  pour 
a  liitle  apricot  sirup  over  the  grapefruit. 

24  Are  you  one  of  those  horrified  people 
who  shudder  at  cream  in  French  dressing? 
Well,  take  about  four  tablespoons  of  soft, 
ripe  Roquefort  cheese.  Note  the  "soft,"  the 
"ripe."  Now  work  this  cheese  in  with  four 
lavish  tablespoons  of  heavy  cream.  Add  the 
cheese-and-cream  mixture  to  a  generous  cup 
of  fine  French  dressing  which  has  been  man- 
handled plenty,  beat  some  more  and  toss 
with  your  green  salad. 

25  From  an  old  cookbook:  "Now  is  the 
dreaded  season  of  the  oyster.  May  I  say  that 
only  long,  hard  cooking  will  destroy  the 
oyster's  waywardness,  yet  there  are  people 
who  eat  them  raw.  Pray,  desist."  Or  bring 
on  a  coupla  dozen  for  me — right  in  the  shell. 

20  Potato  surprise:  Bake  potatoes  as 
usual,  whip  up  the  potato  with  cream,  butter, 
seasonings — all  as  usual.  But  as  you  fill  the 
shells,  tuck  an  oyster  into  the  center  of  each 
half.  Brown  in  the  oven  as  usual. 

27A  good  appetizer:  Tiny  puff -paste  shells 
filled  with  one  oyster  in  cream  sauce. 

2S  If  you  overestimated  your  waffle  eaters' 
appetites  and  have  an  extra  waffle  left  over, 
cut  it  in  strips.  Spread  generously  with  but- 
ter, then  with  cinnamon  and  sugar.  Run 
under  the  broiler.  Good  with  tea. 

2*1  This  is  not  an  old  New  England  custom, 
but  it's  good.  Add  one  half  cup  of  pitted 
dates  cut  into  pieces  to  your  custard  mixture. 
Pour  into  unbaked  shell.  Bake  the  same  as 
custard  pie  without  a  date. 

JIO  I  saw  a  man  at  a  party  take  a  large 
spoon  of  chutney,  the  kind  that  has  all  the 
works  in  it,  and  apply  it  to  a  slice  of  buttered 
toast.  Over  that  he  spread  a  good  helping  of 
Welsh  rarebit.  That  man  had  an  idea.  Try  it. 

31  This  is  a  glorious  month — make  the  most 
of  it.  Soon  the  winter  warnings  wilk 
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ley  liked  it  in  Colonial  days! 
Campbell's  make  it  now 
I'll  find  it  rates  especial  praise— 
iGood  value,  ma'am— and  how! 


..TRULY  GOOD 

.  .  .  And  truly  a  friend  to  your  budget ! 

Here,  in  this  old-time  soup— always 
a  favorite  of  Americans— you  have 
some  pretty  wonderful  eating  to  set 
before  your  family.  What's  more, 
you'U  find  it  one  perfect  answer  to 
tightened  meal  budgets  in  these  days 
of  high  prices.  For  consider:  In 
Campbell's  Chicken  Noodle  Soup 
you  get  a  gleaming  chicken  broth 


simmered  from  plump  chickens.  You 
get  golden  egg  noodles  for  further 
heartiness.  And— you  get  tender 
pieces  of  chicken  in  good  measure! 
All  this  adds  up  to  value  in  any 
language,  including  the  housewife's. 
This  good  soup  is  made,  of  course,  in 
the  true  tradition  of  Colonial  times 
—hearty  and  homey.  Serve  it  soon ! 
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MEET  A  MAN  WITH 


BLOOD 
PRESSURE 


1.  Everybody  has  blood  pressure. 

It  goes  up  every  time  your  heart 
beats,  down  when  it  rests.  The 
doctor  discovered  the  level  of  this 
man's  blood  pressure  stayed  high 
most  of  the  time.  He  had  high 
blood  pressure  (hypertension). 


2.  His  heart  had  to  work  harder  to  cir- 
culate his  blood.  This  strain  often  en- 
larges the  heart  muscle.  Arteries,  brain 
and  kidneys  may  also  be  affected. 


4.  By  taking  his  doctor's  advice,  he 
learned  how  to  live  with  his  ailment, 
to  slow  duwn  at  work  and  play,  to  get 
plenty  of  sleep  and  rest. 


6.  He  brought  his  weight  down  to 
normal  and  kept  it  there.  For  blood 
pressure  often  rises  and  falls  as  weight 
goes  up  and  down. 


3.  However,  after  a  medical  examina- 
tion, this  man  learned  that  like  most 
high  blood  pressure  patients  today, 
he  could  do  a  lot  to  help  himself. 


5.  He  followed  his  doctor's  instruc- 
tions about  diet,  so  that  his  food 
might  help  his  condition,  and  avoid 
putting  an  extra  burden  on  his  heart. 


7.  He  sees  his  doctor  for  frequent 
checkups.  Under  good  medical  care 
and  with  sensible  living  habits,  he  can 
look  forward  to  many  happy  years. 


There  is  hope  that  advances  of  medical 
science  will  provide  new  means  of  com- 
bating high  blood  pressure.  Many  contin- 
uing studies  are  being  aided  by  the  Life 
Insurance  Medical  Research  Fund,  sup- 
ported by  148  Life  Insurance  Companies, 
which  makes  grants  for  special  research  in 
diseases  of  the  heart  and  arteries,  includ- 
ing high  blood  pressure. 

For  further  helpful  information  about 
high  blood  pressure,  send  for  Metropoli- 
tan's free  booklet  108J,  "Your  Heart." 
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"Yes?" 

"After  the  play,  will  you  speak  a  few 
words  to  us  from  the  stage?" 

Doctor  Liang  hesitated. 

"Please!  It  will  honor  us." 

Doctor  Liang  was  gracious.  "Very  well — 
but  you  will  have  to  translate  for  me." 

"Honored!"  Billy  Pan  exclaimed  with 
fervor. 

Doctor  Liang's  mind  was  on  the  gaudy 
scene  upon  the  stage.  In  his  secret  heart  he 
did  not  enjoy  the  strutting,  declaiming  ac- 
tors, the  brightly  ancient  costumes.  This  sort 
of  thing  might  be  all  very  well  for  a  country 
audience  in  China,  but  would  he  be  ashamed 
if  he  brought  his  classes  here?  He  could  al- 
ways tell  them  that  in  Shanghai  as  well  as  in 
Peking  there  was  a  drama  as  modern  as 
Broadway. 

Then  it  occurred  to  him  that  not  only  the 
play  was  difficult.  The  audience  was  even 
more  so.  Children  pattered  back  and  forth 
and  women  talked  whenever  the  action 
dulled  for  a  moment  on  the  stage.  It  was 
most  unfortunate,  he  thought,  that  Chinese 
like  himself  were  not 
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the  sole  representa- 
tives of  his  country. 
It  was  a  great  pity 
that  Chinatown  had 
ever  been  made. 

The  clamor  of 
drums  and  flutes  and 
violins  grew  loud  and 
the  crowd  was  sud- 
denly silent.  The  star 
was  coming  on.  She 
stalked  up  and  down 
the  stage  brandishing 
the  little  whip  which 
meant  she  was  on 
horseback,  singing  in 
a  high  falsetto  as  she 
went.  From  the  tim- 
bre of  the  voice  Doc- 
tor Liang  knew  that 
Mu  Lan  was  being 
played  by  a  young 
man,  but  the  people 
were  naively  ready  to 
imagine  that  she  was 
a  beautiful,  strong 
young  woman. 

/  might  explain  the 
motif  by  saying  Mn 
Lan  is  our  version  of 
Joan  of  Arc,  Doctor 
Liang  thought. 

He  was  pleased  with 
the  idea  and  his  mind 

played  about  it.  Before  he  knew  it  the  cur- 
tain went  down,  the  hard  neon  lights  flashed 
on,  and  Billy  Pan  stood  on  the  stage  waving 
his  arms  for  attention.  People  who  had  been 
getting  up  sat  down  again,  and  babies  began 
to  wail  and  were  hushed.  A  flood  of  rapid, 
explosive  Cantonese  burst  from  Billy  Pan, 
none  of  which  Doctor  Liang  could  under- 
stand. When  everyone  turned  to  stare  at 
him,  however,  he  knew  that  he  was  being  in- 
troduced and  walked  with  dignity  up  the 
aisle  to  the  stage.  He  stood  with  his  hands 
clasped  and  bowed  to  the  audience.  Then  he 
began  to  speak,  waiting  at  the  end  of  each 
sentence  for  Billy  Pan  to  translate. 

It  was  one  of  his  less  important  speeches, 
but  the  audience  was  easy  to  please  and 
laughed  easily  and  quickly.  He  was  warmed 
by  their  pride  in  him  and  he  took  the  oppor- 
tunity to  remark  that  it  was  the  duty  of 
every  Chinese  to  represent  his  country  in  the 
most  favorable  light  to  Americans,  who  were, 
after  all,  only  foreigners.  As  for  himself,  he 
said,  he  was  careful  always  to  behave  as 
though  he  were,  in  his  own  small  way,  of 
course,  an  ambassador. 

He  closed  with  a  reference  to  Confucius, 
bowed  again,  smiled,  and  walked  down  the 
steps.  Billy  Pan  followed  and,  pushing  aside 
the  people,  led  Doctor  Liang  out  to  the  street 
and  bawled  to  a  passing  taxicab. 

"Thank  you,  a  hundred  thanks,"  he  said 
with  fervor.  "Come  again!  P'ease  let  me 


know  next  time  and  have  dinner  with 
Please!  Thank  you — thank  you  — 
was  still  bowing  when  Doctor  Liang  shut 
door  firmly  and  turned  to  the  cab  driver 

"Riverside  Drive,"  he  said  distinctly. 

From  the  darkness  of  the  cab  he  lex 
out  at  Chinatown.  The  people  were  gi 
home  from  the  theater,  shuffling  along 
streets.  When  did  they  sleep?  Shops 
were  also  homes  were  still  lighted  and  yo> 
men  lounged  upon  the  counters  and  yo 
girls  in  twos  and  threes  chattered  along 
sidewalk.  It  was  a  lively  place,  and  becaus 
was  crude  and  cheap  it  was  worse  aim 
Doctor  Liang  thought,  than  what  Americ 
liked  to  believe  it  was,  a  place  of  myst 
and  evil.  Families  lived  together  closely, ; 
parents  struggled  to  keep  to  the  standard 
a  country  the  young  had  never  seen. 


Me  suddenly  thought  of  his  eldest  sil 
James,  and  he  sighed.  He  was  profound! 
proud  of  this  brilliant  boy,  the  child  who  \ 
so  easily  stood  at  the  head  of  his  classes  ii 
school  and  now  at  the  head  of  the  list! 
graduates  in  the  mi 
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Would  she  were  weaker!  She  would 
know 
This  folly  by  its  name. 
Hers  is  the  steady  breath  to  blow 

A  yielding  candle  flame 
Either  to  black  oblivion  or  to  a 
flaming  pyre 
Until  all  rays  of  light  forgo 
Their  heritage  of  fire. 

She  called  upon  her  strength  to  vow 

Perpetual  release 
From  the  uncertainties  which  now 

Are  startled  by  caprice. 
Would  she  were  weaker,  for  her 
strength  is  impotent,  alas: 
The  hurricane  that  splits  the 
bough 
Lies  light  upon  the  grass. 
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ical  college. 

"A  great  mil 
Doctor  Liang,"  \ 
chancellor  had  sj 
only  a  few  days  at 
"A  great  mind  a 
skillful  hands — wnj 
a  surgeon  he  vi 
make ! " 

And    now    Jarjj 
wanted  to  vaste 
his  education  and 
back  to  China ! 

The  cab  slowe, 
"Whereabouts  Rive 
side  Drive?"  tl 
driver  asked. 

"Two  blocks,  ai 
then  one  to  the  righ 
please." 

The  streets  wei  I 
quiet  with  midnigh  | 
There  was  a  moon  an  i 
it  shone  down  on  th  I 
river.  Just  ahead  wa 
the  George  Washing , 
ton  Bridge,  silvere  | 
with  light.  It  was 
scene  familiar  witi 
twenty  yearsof  living 
but  Doctor  Liang  ai 
ways  felt  its  beauty 
There  was  nothin;  j 
more  beautiful  in  th 
world,  perhaps,  unless  it  was  the  Mara 
Polo  Bridge  in  Peking.  But  he  did  not  warn 
to  be  in  Peking. 

"Here  you  are,"  the  cabby  said. 
Doctor  Liang  counted  out  the  exacl| 
amount,  added  five  per  cent  to  it,  and  en- 1 
tered  the  apartment  house  where  he  lived 
He  was  tired  and  he  felt  confused  and  old  I 
James  was  very  confusing.  The  elevatoi 
mounted  rapidly  to  the  tenth  floor  and  he 
stepped  out.  The  door  to  his  apartment 
opened  and  his  wife  stood  there. 

"I  have  been  expecting  you  for  an  hour." 
He  could  see  by  the  slightly  dazed  look  on 
her  plump  face  that  she  had  been  asleep  on 
the  couch,  and  her  Chinese  robe  was  wrinkled. 
"Are  the  children  asleep?"  he  asked. 
"An  hour  ago,"  she  said,  trying  to  be 
brisk.  "Sit  down  and  rest  yourself.  I  have 
kept  some  soup  hot." 

She  went  into  the  kitchen  and  brought  out 
a  bowl  of  soup  and  a  spoon  on  a  tray,  and  a 
plate  of  crackers.  He  crumbled  the  crackers 
into  the  soup  and  began  to  eat. 

"I  would  have  been  back  earlier  except 
that  I  was  recognized  and  the  crowd  would 
have  me  address  them." 

"Yes,  well "  she  said  without  interest 

and  yawned  again. 

A  crude  woman,  he  thought  with  distaste, 
and  he  did  not  speak  for  a  while  as  he  ate. 

Mrs.  Liang  sat  on  a  stool  and  watched 

him,  her  eyes  bleary  with  sleep.  She  per- 

(Continued  on  Page  82) 
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HER  FACE  tells  you 

the  charming  story  of  herself 

In  Mrs.  dn  Pont's  lovely  face  you  see  the 
true  reflection  of  her  lovely  inner-self. 
For  her  face  shows  you,  with  its  sparkle 
and  beauty  and  intelligence,  what  a  com- 
pletely captivating  woman  lives  hack  of  it. 

Does  your  face  let  the  real  You  come 
through — so  that  others  see  you  as  you 
want  to  be?  Your  face  is  the  outer  picture 
of  your  inner-self,  remember.  And,  it  can 
be  such  a  delightful,  enjoyable  picture, 
if  you  will  care  enough  to  make  it  so. 


Her  complexion  has  a  beautifully  cared-for  look — fine  in  texture,  clear,  sofl 
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J\  charming  face  reveals  you  as  a  charming  person 

— someone  others  take  to  their  hearts  on  sight. 

Don't  think  your  face  doesn't  matter.  It  does.  And 

so  does  the  care  you  give  it.  Always  at  bedtime 

(for  day  face  cleansings,  too)  do  Pond's  rewarding 

"Outside-Inside"  Face  Treatment.  This  is  the  ivay: 

Hot  Stimulation — splash  face  with  hot  water. 

Cream  Cleanse — swirl  Pond's  Cold  Cream — lots  of  it — 
all  over  your  face.  This  softens  and  sweeps  dirt  and 
make-up  from  pore  openings.  Tissue  off. 

Cream  Rinse — swirl  on  a  second  Pond's  creaming.  This 
rinses  off  last  traces  of  dirt,  leaves  skin  lubricated, 
immaculate.  Tissue  off. 

Cold  Stimulation — give  your  face  a  tonic  cold  water  splash. 


Just  see  your  face  now!  It  looks  re-made!  It  has  an 
extra  soft  cleanness  you  can  feel  as  well  as  .sec. 

This  "Outside-Inside"  Face  Treatment  ads  on 
both  sides  of  your  skin.  From  the  Outside — Pond's 
Cold  Cream  wraps  around  surface  dirt  and  make- 
up, as  you  massage — sweeps  them  cleanly  away, 
as  you  tissue  off.  From  the  Inside — ever)  step 
quickens  beauty-giving  circulation. 

It  is  not  vanity  to  develop  the  beaut)  of  your 
face.  It  gives  you  a  glowing  air  of  confidence  and 
happiness  that  wings  out  from  you  to  all  who  see 
you.  It  brings  the  real  Inner  You  closet   to  others. 


Pond's  is  used  and  beloved  by  more  women 
(ban  any  other  face  cream.  Get  yourself  a 
bin  jar  of  aDowy  Pond's  Cold  Cream— today! 
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Letters  in  your  mailbox  mean  someone  has  remembered.  But . . .  remembering  works  both 
ways.  So  write  those  letters  \<>u  have  meant  to  write  .  . .  write  them  before  this  week's  end  .  . . 
and  know  again  how  much  j<>>  the  Postman's  visit  can  bring  to  you.  On  what  will  you  write? 
You  can  do  no  better  than  to  choose  one  of  Eaton's  Fine  Letter  Papers  in  Open  Stock.  Its 
quality  will  say,  1  am  doing  well."  Its  fashion  will  speak  for  your  good  taste.  Yet  Eaton's 
Open  Stock  Papers  are  a  wise  economy,  for  you  can  always  replenish  your  supply  of  either 
letter  paper  or  envelopes,  wasting  nothing.   At  fine  stores,  everywhere. 

Eaton's  Petersburg  —  fragile-tinted, 
daintily  patterned,  like  a  love  letter 
of  long  ago.  White,  Blue,  Grey  single 
sheets.  Tissue-lined  envelopes. 

Eaton's  Randomweave  —  delicately 
fahricked,  deckled  edges  on  single  sheets 
and  tissue-lined  envelopes.  White,  Blue, 
Grey,  Tan. 

Eaton's  Deckle  Vellum  —  creamy 
white  and  substantial  weight.  For  men 
or  women.  Feathery  deckled  edges  on 
single  or  folded  sheets  and  envelopes. 

These  papers  in  open  stock:  the  box  of 
paper,  85c:  the  package  of  25  envelopes, 
45c;  in  boxed  combination  (a  balanced 
quantity  of  sheets  and  envelopes  in  a 
box)  at  31. 
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(Continual  from  Page  SO) 
ceived  simply  that  he  was  not  pleased  with 
her  and  she  tried  to  make  amends.  "It  was 
good  of  you  to  speak  to  those  small  people," 
she  said.  "And  I  am  glad  you  were  not  at 
home.  That  James  of  o""urs  did  nothing  but 
talk  about  going  back  to  China.  You  must 
get  a  good  night's  sleep — he  is  going  to  talk 
with  you  in  the  morning." 

"I  shall  put  him  off,"  Doctor  Liang  de- 
clared. But  he  knew  that  James  was  not  a 
man  to  be  put  off  even  by  his  own  father.  He 
caught  sight  of  Mrs.  Liang's  mouth  wide 
open  in  another  yawn  and  he  was  suddenly 
angry.  "Come — come,"  he  cried,  "get  your- 
self to  bed— spare  me  the  sight  of  you ! " 

He  stalked  out  of  the  room  and  turned 
out  the  light  at  the  door.  In  the  darkness  she 
pattered  after  him  humbly,  and  forgave  him. 
He  was  a  great  man,  and  he  was  her  hus- 
band. 

Doctor  Liang  prided  himself  on  his  calm. 
Reared  upon  Confucian  ethics  in  his  early 
home  in  China,  he  had  for  many  years  com- 
forted himself  for  his  somewhat  arid  life  in 
New  York  by  teaching  Chinese  philosophy 
in  the  college.  There,  he  hoped,  crude  young 
Americans  might  imbibe  from  him  the  spir- 
itual nourishment  which  he  liked  to  think 
had  kept  China  intact  for  four  thousand 
years. 

He  summoned  all  his  calm  the  next  morn- 
ing as  he  faced  his  son  James.  The  young 
man,  twenty-six  years  old  and  last  month 
graduated  from  a  medical  college,  loved  and 
feared  his  father,  and  it  had  taken  all  his 
strength  to  decide  that  the  day  had  come  to 
tell  him  finally  that  he  wanted  to  go  back  to 
China. 

Doctor  Liang  sat  quietly  in  the  large 
brown  leather  chair  where  he  had  written  so 
many  of  his  scholarly  works.  He  was  a  tall 
man,  and  he  took  pleasure  in  hearing  Amer- 
icans exclaim,  "But  I  thou  Jit  Chinese  were 
always  short ! "  This  cry  gave  him  the  oppor- 
tunity to  explain  how  unfortunate  it  was  for 
his  people  that  so  many  of  the  Chinese  in 
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America  were  tradesmen  from  one  small  re 
gion  in  the  province  of  Kwangtung.  The  rea 
Chinese  were  tall,  in  the  north,  or  fairly  tall 
as  in  central  China,  and  their  skin  was  noi 
dark.  He  himself  was  not  fond  of  exercist 
and  never  allowed  himself  to  get  sunburned 
His  sons  burned  as  red-brown  as  any  Amer 
ican,  for  they  were  good  at  sports  and  playei 
tennis  brilliantly.  He  did  not  encourage  hi 
daughters  to  enlarge  their  muscles  by  sucl 
activities.  Louise,  the  youngest  one,  dis- 
obeyed him  frequently,  but  he  liked  to  think 
that  Mary,  who  was  next  to  James,  was  i 
true  Chinese  daughter,  obedient  and  mild 
and  very  pretty. 

He  contemplated  his  son  from  behind  his 
spectacles.  The  lenses  were  so  thick  that 
they  magnified  his  eyes  slightly  and  added 
force  to  his  gaze. 

"It  seems  unwise  to  return  home  at  this 
time,"  he  said.  "The  communists  are  threat-* 
ening,  and  as  my  son  your  life  can  scarcely 
be  safe.  I  would  of  course  commend  you  to; 
my  friends  in  the  government,  but  they 
could  not  guarantee  your  safety  from  rebel- 
lious students  who  might  revenge  themselves t 
on  me  by  killing  you." 

"I  do  not  want  to  be  under  the  protec-| 
tion  of  anyone, "James  said.  "I  would  just  go." 

"But  where  ? ' '  Doctor  Liang  asked  sharply. 
"Where  can  you  go  in  China  today  and  not 
waste  yourself?" 

James  did  not  answer.  He  sat  motionless, 
gazing  at  his  father,  and  Doctor  Liang  saw^ 
more  stronglythan  ever  the  son's  resemblance 
to  his  mother.  Mrs.  Liang  was  a  good  wif 
and  an  exemplary  mother.  She  managed  the 
household  well,  in  spite  of  imperfect  English 
which  she  would  not  improve,  but  she  was<J  « 
stubborn.  ^ 

"Your  education  has  cost  me  a  great  deal  | 
of  money,"  Doctor  Liang  went  on.  "Fortu-  • 
nately,  my  books  on  Chinese  philosophy  -i 
have  sold  well.  But  suppose  they  had  not?" 

James  smiled.  "I  cannot  imagine  it,  fa-i  j 


ther." 

Doctor  Liang  examined  his  son's  square, 
handsome  face.  Was  this  remark  made  with 
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ne  jocular  meaning?  He  did  not  under- 
ind  American  humor,  which  seemed  to 
turate  his  children. 

"There  is  no  hospital  in  China  which  is  up 
the  standard  to  which  you  have  been 
*"«    lined." 
1 )  Am    i.  jt  nas  5een  twenty  years  since  you  lived 
2J*j    ere,  father." 

"How  do  you  propose  to  make  your  liv- 
■  >K    5?  "  Doctor  Liang  asked  almost  harshly. 
1    "You  need  not  send  me  anything,  father," 


mes  said. 

"Of  course  I  must.  I  won't  have  mv  son 


Wtoth] 

1   ling  about  like  a  beggar." 
"Do  you  mean  I  may  go? 
"I    do   not!"    Doctor   Liang  e 
3n  the  contrary,  I  forbid  it 
James  shifted  in  the  up 
ht  chair  he  had  chosen. 
"   Please   don't   say   that 
'•    ther.    I   don't  want  to 
i  scara    lve  to  go  without  your 
*JJ*    .nsent 

The  moment  which 
fcth  had  dreaded  for  so 
Bany  years  had  suddenly 
>me — the  momentof  open 
bellion.  DoctorLiangwas 
oud  of  his  elder  son  and  he  told  himself  and 
s  wife  many  times  that  James  alone  justi- 


►  Women  have  simple  tastes. 
They  can  get  pleasure  on  1 
f  the  conversation  of  children 
n  arms  and  men  in  love. 

H.  L.  MENCKEN:  A  Book  of  Burlesques 
(Alfred  A.  Knopf,  Inc.). 


■•■Cf. 

■    :d  his  decision  to  live  abroad.  Had  they 
ayed  among  the  wars  and  confusions  of 
•'    odern  China,  the  boy's  extraordinary  tal- 
Langs    its  could  never  have  been  developed. 


nan 


ley  had  this  comfortable  and  even  luxurious 
Engl 


•  na 


>me.  As  for  himself,  Doctor  Liang  always 
id,  he  felt  that  heaven  had  directed  his 
eps,  and  that  he  had  been  useful  in  ex- 
aining  to  Americans  the  real  China.  When 
mes  were  better  again  he  hoped,  he  told  his 
merican  friends,  to  return  to  his  own  coun- 
y  to  spend  his  old  age,  and  there  he  would 
pound  to  his  countrymen  the  glories  of  the 
merican  civilization. 
If  you  disobey  me,"  Doctor  Liang  said, 


then  I  will  disown  you. 


1  .  ■ 
■nog 

I  v.. 

lad 
bV 

■    ■": 


I  ha 

■HI  ■-• 
fall* 


There  were  many  other  proofs  of  his  wis- 
jm.  His  children  were  all  well  educated. 


"I  shall  still  be  a  Liang,"  James  said. 
"You  begot  me,  and  you  cannot  deny  that." 
Father  and  son  glared  at  each  other  with- 
out a  sign  of  yielding.  "  If  I  cannot  deny  it .  I 
will  forget  it,"  Doctor  Liang  said  loudly. 

Outside  the  door  they  heard  footsteps  re- 
treating softly.  Doctor  Liang  rose  and  strode 
across  the  room  and  threw  open  the  door. 
Mrs.  Liang  stood  there,  encased  in  a  long 
gown  of  dull  purple  satin.  In  spite  of  her 
many  years  here  she  looked  as  Chinese  as  the 
day  she  had  left  her  father's  house  thirty 
years  ago  to  marry  a  young  student  whom 
she  had  never  seen.  This  morning  her  hair 
was  smoothed  back  into  a  neat  bun,  and  her 
full,  rosy  face  was  kind  but  strong-tempered. 
"Now  what  is  going  on  here?"  she  de- 
manded in  the  loud  voice 
which  Doctor  Liang  de- 
tested. Long  ago  he  had 
learned  that  the  best  way 
to  reprove  her  was  by  mak- 
ing his  own  voice  especially 
gentle. 

"Our  son  asks  me  to  al- 
low him  to  return  to  our 
old  home."    He  spoke  al- 
ways in  Chinese  to  his  wife, 
as  a  reminder  that  he  did  not  consider  her 
English  good  enough. 
"Let  him  go,  then." 

"You  do  not  understand,  mother  of  my 
sons.  His  life  would  not  be  safe.  I  have  re- 
proved the  communists  so  openly  that  they 
will  try  to  kill  him." 

She  sighed  loudly  at  this  and  plucked  from 
the  knot  of  her  hair  a  gold  pin  with  which  she 
scratched  her  scalp.  "I  told  you  to  stick  to 
Confucius,"  she  complained.  "Why  should 
you  talk  about  communists?  No  one  wants 
to  hear  about  them  here  in  America." 

Doctor  Liang  closed  his  eyes  at  this  stupid- 
ity and  at  the  sight  of  the  hairpin.  At  one  end 
of  it  was  an  earpick  and  at  the  other  a  tooth- 
pick. He  had  besought  her  to  throw  the  im- 
plement away,  but  she  had  refused.  It  helped 
her,  site  had  often  declared,  to  think. 
(Continued  on  Page  X5) 
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(Continued  from  Page  83) 
'  t  annot  allow  you  to  be  killed,  my  son," 
: ;  »v  said  to  James.  "If  your  father  is  sure, 
ah  ou  had  better  stay  here  for  a  year  or 
3t  nger.    That  is  a  good  job  you  are  of- 
e  n  the  medical  center." 
I<  tor  Liang  was  delighted.  She  invariably 
i]  he  children's  part  against  him.  "You 
,.(.y  son!  You  can  scarcely  disobey  both 
•i  s.  Your  mother  speaks  wisely.  Now, 
i  ,  allow  me  to  do  my  work.  I  am  in  the 
i  i  of  a  very  important  chapter  on  Con- 
i  and  the  communists." 
'  d  leave  those  communists  out  of  your 
)  '  Mrs.  Liang  exclaimed. 
'  d,  no,"  he  said  humorously,  "you  don't 
5  stand.  It  is  all  said  in  joke." 

it  why  joke  about  them?" 

jme,  come,  now,  please — let  me  do  my 
He  coaxed  and  urged  and  she  re- 
!  d,  protesting.  Doctor  Liang  sighed, 
j  1  out  a  large  silk  handkerchief  from  the 
:  t  of  his  expensive  dark  broadcloth  suit, 
)  his  face  and  hands  and  sat  down  before 

sk. 

!  tside  his  father's  deeply  carpeted  study 
1 5  found  his  sister  Mary.  She  was  a  small, 
;  girl  who  could  easily  have  looked  not 
;  than  twelve  years  old,  except  that  her 

was  that  of  a  twenty-year-old  young 
tin,  which  she  was.  Her  hands  were 
:ied  tightly  on  her  breast  and  her  pretty 
tvas  anxious. 

'ou  sent  mother  in!"  James  whispered, 
'■ut  to  quarrel  with  father!"  she  whis- 
I  back.  "It's  so  hopeless." 
Iley  tiptoed  away  hand  in  hand  through 

all  and  opened  the  door  and  went  out 

the    lobby    outside.       ^^^^^^^^ 
is  pushed  the  button        ■^■■■■M 

he  elevator. 

ather  always  forces  a 

el,"  he  said.    "Will 

De  cold  without  your 


lives   me 


^  A  sleeping  <  hiUI 
"  the  impression   of  a   trav- 
eler in  a  very  far  country. 

From  The  Heart  of  Emerson's  Journals, 

Edited  by  Bliss  Perry 

(Houghton  Mifflin  Company). 


Jo — the  sun  is  warm 

*h.    But,    Jim,    why 

-ou    let    yourself    be        •* ^ ™ 

d?" 

don't  know."  His  voice  was  helpless  and 

ice  grim. 

t  in  the  sunshine  James  walked  along 

treet  with  the  long,  noiseless  step  that 

lis  inheritance  of  grace.  To  their  left  was 

ver,  spanned  by  the  George  Washington 

*e.  This  bridge  had  deeply  affected  their 

As  children  it  had  made  them  imagine 
;es  over  oceans  to  China,  and  it  had  per- 

d  them  to  believe  that  it  was  always 
ble  to  cross  stretches  of  hardship  and 
ppiness  and  set  foot  on  other  shores.  It 
made  Peter,  by  the  time  he  was  ten,  de- 
to  be  an  engineer. 

Did  father  say  you  could  go?"  Mary 
d. 
'•Jo— and -mother  only  helped  him.  not 

)h,  and  she  promised ! "  Mary  cried. 
>he  said  something  about  staying  here 

year  or  two.  You  know  what  that  means. 

wants  me  to  marry  and  have  a  son." 

rlow  can  she  be  so  old-fashioned?  "  Mary 

ned. 

imes  shrugged  his  broad  shoulders.  "I'm 

thinking  only  of  myself.  I'm  thinking  of 

too,  Mary.  If  I  can't  go,  they  won't  let 

I  suppose  you  could  ask  Lili  to  marry- 
now, "  Mary  suggested.  "That  would  be 
mpromise,  wouldn't  it?" 

turned  to  the  benches  that  stood  near 
railing  above  the  river  and  chose  an 

>ty  one  at  some  distance  from  the  others. 

Hi'll  think  me  a  coward,"  he  said  abruptly. 

/e  never  told  Lili  that  I  want  to  go  home," 

I  know  vou  haven't.  But  I've  told  her, 

Mary!"  His  cry  was  mingled  with  re- 
of  and  relief.  "Without  asking  me!" 
he  nodded  her  head.  Putting  up  her  little 
d,  she  brushed  back  the  strands  of  her 
straight,  black  hair  which  had  ..-scaped 
n  the  two  thick  braids  wound  about  her 
d.  "I  had  to  make  her  see  how  much  it 
int  to  you."  She  was  too  delicately  kind 
say  that  Lili  Li.  to  whom  he  had  been 
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secretly  engaged  for  eight  days,  might  not 
want  to  live  in  China. 

"What  did  she  say?" 

"She  didn't  say  anything— she  just  looked 
at  me." 

James  knew  the  way  that  Lili  Li  could 
look.  Her  great  dark  eyes  were  like  oval  gems 
of  onyx  set  into  the  smoothness  of  her  soft 
face.  Her  lips  were  full  and  rested  sweetly 
together.  Where  other  Chinese  girls  were 
chattering  and  restless,  in  imitation  of  Amer- 
ican girls,  Lili  was  quiet,  and  every  move- 
ment was  slow  and  her  slender  body  was  rich 
with  repose. 

The  Li  family  had  come  from  Shanghai 
only  a  year  ago.  Mr.  Li,  a  prudent  man,  had 
years  ago  sold  his  silk  mills  to  the  Japanese  and 
had  deposited  his  fortune  in  American  banks. 

James  had  fallen  in  love  with  Lili  at  first 
sight,  but  she  was  not  easily  won.  It  took 
months  of  constant  attendance  upon  her, 
buttressed  by  many  courtesies  from  Doctor 
Liang  to  Mr.  Li  and  much  advice  and  practi- 
cal aid  from  Mrs.  Liang  to  Mrs.  Li  on  the 
difficulties  of  finding  a  proper  place  to  live 
and  on  the  strange  behavior  of  American  serv- 
ants, before  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Li  would  advise 
their  daughter  to  yield  even  slightly  to  young 
Doctor  Liang's  advances. 

Mrs.  Li  became  anxious,  as  she  grew 
familiar  with  American  life  on  the  streets  of 
New  York,  lest  Lili  be  attacked  by  American 
ruffians  and  robbed  of  her  virtue,  or,  almost 
worse,  lest  some  American  fall  in  love  with 
her  and  want  to  marry  her.  She  was  afraid 
that  she  and  Mr.  Li  might  not  have  the  cour- 
age to  refuse  their  daughter  to  an  ardent  and 
desperate   American.    Therefore   they    had 

made  known   their   com- 

■i^^BBMB  pk-te  approval  of  the  Liang 
family  to  Lili,  and  Lili 
had  accepted  James. 

But  she  did  not  wish  to 
let  her  parents  think  herthe 
usual  old-fashioned  obe- 
dient Chinese  daughter, 
and  so  she  had  told  Jim 
■■■^^^^M  very  shyly  that  she  did 
not  want  anybody  to  know 
at  least  for  a  whole  week.  To  this  he  had 
agreed,  because  it  gave  him  time  to  per- 
suade his  father  to  let  him  go  to  China.  With 
that  permission  he  would  tell  Lili  that  they 
would  make  their  home  in  Peking  itself,  now 
that  the  war  was  over.  The  Liang  ancestral 
lands  and  village  were  only  about  a  hundred 
miles  south  of  the  city. 

He  moved  restlessly  on  the  bench  beside 
his  sister  and  then  got  up.  "When  did  you 
tell  Lili?" 

"Yesterday.  She  telephoned  to  ask  me  to 
go  to  Radio  City  with  her.  You  know  she 
doesn't  dare  to  go  alone  anywhere." 

They  had  discussed  Lili's  fearfulness  be- 
fore, Mary  critically  and  James  with  de- 
fense. "Inevitably  Lili  was  affected  by  the 
war,  even  in  Shanghai,"  he  now  said. 

Mary  did  not  answer.  Her  heart  was  full  of 
dreams  about  the  country  she  had  never 
seen,  but  to  which  she  belonged,  where  her 
own  people  lived.  She  could  believe  nothing 
but  good  about  China,  nothing  but  what 
was  brave  about  her  people. 

"I'm  going  to  see  Lili  now,"  James  said 
suddenly. 

Mary  looked  at  her  watch.  It  was  not  yet 
two  o'clock.  "Hadn't  you  better  telephone 
first?"  she  asked.  "She  may  not  be  up.  You 
know  how  Mrs.  Li  is— she  plays  mah-jongg 

all  night,  and  Lili  stays  up " 

"I'll  go  on  the  chance,"  he  replied.  "If 
Lili  is  willing,  we'll  be  married  right  away." 

"  What  if "  Mary  broke  off  and  shook 

her  head. 

"What  if  she  isn't  willing?"  Jim  asked. 
"I'll  face  that— if  I  must.  So  long." 

He  nodded  and  walked  away,  and  Mary 
looked  after  him  thoughtfully.  Inside  her 
small  neat  head  her  life  was  planned  as  care- 
fully as  one  of  the  outlines  she  prepared  in 
her 'class  in  child  hygiene.  She  was  going  to 
China  too.  Jim  did  not  know  it  yet,  but  she 
did.  Whether  he  was  married  or  not,  she  was 
going.  Lili  was  so  helpless,  and  she  could 
help  Lili  too. 

She  watched  her  brother  out  of  sight,  then 
she  rose,  shook  her  skirts  out  and  tripped 
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mmywker*.    Nothing  to  release  or  detach.    Exclusive! 

LOTS  OF  OTHER  'extras"  make  Hamilton  Beach  the  easiest  food 
mixer  for  you  to  use,  Full  power  at  all  speeds.  Balanced,  lighter- 
weight  handle  is  comfortable  in  your  hand.  Grooves  in  mixing 
bowls  guard  against  slipping  from  your  grasp. 

SEE  THE  NEW  Hamilton  Beach  it  your  dealer's.  If  he  hasn't  it  now, 
he  will  soon.  Hamilton  Beach  ( i>mp.iu\,  Division  of  Scovill  .M. inn- 
fmctmrtmg  Co..  Racine,  H  is. 


back  to  the  big  apartment  house.  She  had 
promised  Peter  to  make  shrimp  flakes;  he 
loved  to  eat  them  while  he  studied  at  night. 
To  have  the  radio  turned  on  full  blast,  to 
reach  out  for  handfuls  of  shrimp  flakes  while 
he  memorized  with  such  ease  the  laws  of 
physics — this  combination  of  activities  satis- 
lied  Peter's  whole  nature. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Li  had  found  an  apartment 
on  the  next  street  in  from  the  river.  At  the 
door  of  this  apartment  James  now  pressed  a 
small  button,  jeweled  with  luminous  glass. 
He  could  hear  the  soft  murmur  of  voices 
speaking  Chinese.  At  the  sound  of  the  bell 
they  stopped.  There  was  silence,  and  then 
after  a  moment  Lili  herself  opened  the  door. 

"Lili,"  he  cried.  "I  was  hoping  you  were 
at  home." 

Her  manner,  perfectly  decorous,  softened. 
She  turned  her  head  and  called,  "Ma,  it  is 
only  James." 

The  rooms  came  to  sudden  life.  Mrs.  Li 
shouted  in  Chinese,  "Come  in,  come  in — we 
were  drinking  tea.  Ha,  you — Lili,  what's  her 
name?" 

"Mollie,"  said  Lili. 

"Mah-lee,"  Mrs.  Li  shouted  in  English, 
"more  watah,  velly  hot!  Teapot!" 

A  maid  with  a  scared  white  face  hastened 
in,  fetched  the  teapot  and  hurried  out  again. 
Mrs.  Li  looked  alter  her  with  kindly  con- 
tempt.  Then  she  patted  the  chair  next  her. 

"Sit  clown."  she  told  James.  "How  is  your 
mother?  And  your  learned  father,  is  he  work- 
ing? He  works  too  hard!" 

James  bowed  first  to  Mr.  Li  and  then  to 
Mrs.  Li.  "Both  my  parents  are  well.  And 
you,  sir?  And  you,  madame?" 

"He"  -Mrs.  Li  pointed  at  Mr.  Li  with  a 
long-nailed  thumb— "he  coughs  a  great  deal. 
It  is  this  damp  river  air." 

"  I  coughed  in  Shanghai  too." 

"So  you  did,"  Mrs.  Li  agreed,  "  It  was  the 
damp  river  air  there  too.  All  rivers  are  alike. 
lull  of  water,  which  is  damp." 

No  one  could  deny  this.  The  maid  brought 
in  the  teapot  and  Lili  poured  tea  in  silence 
and  handed  bowls  to  everybody  prettily  with 
both  hands. 

It  was  ill  luck  indeed.  James  told  himself. 
that  he  had  found  Mr,  and  Mrs.  Li  both  here. 
It  would  not  occur  to  them,  he  knew,  to  leave 
him  alone  with  Lili.  1  lowever  long  he  stayed. 
they  would  continue  to  sit  in  amiable  conver- 
sation. Lili  sat  gracefully  leaning  against  the 
back  of  a  green  satin  chair  and  looking  com- 
pletely beautiful. 

"It  is  such  a  nice  day,"  James  said  help- 
lessly. "  I  came  to  see  if  Lili  would  take  a  little 
walk  with  me." 

Lili  looked  at  her  mother  and  Mrs.  Li 
nodded.  "It  is  bright  daylight,  "she  observed, 

"I  see  no  reason  against  it." 


Lili  rose  and  went  to  a  closet  and  broi 
out  a  small  pink  silk  parasol  and  a  b^ 
patent-leather  handbag.  James  bowed 
farewells. 

Out  in  the  street,  he  scarcely  knew  ho 
begin.  He  knew  that  Lili  would  not  si 
until  he  introduced  some  subject,  and  whe 
he  should  begin  to  speak  about  goini 
China  he  did  not  know.  He  led  her  to  a  b 
on  the  river  front,  and  they  sat  down 
leaned  the  open  parasol  on  the  back  of 
bench  and  it  shielded  them  pleasantly  fi 
the  street.  She  looked  at  the  river,  bui 
looked  at  her.  He  had  never  kissed  her, 
ply  because  he  did  not  know  what  she  w< 
think  of  it. 

"Lili,"  he  said  gently. 

She  turned  her  long-lashed  eyes  to 
him.  The  lashes  were  straight,  not  curie 
were  the  lashes  of  American  girls,  and  t 
were  very  thick.  Her  lips  did  not  move. 

"Will  you  let  me  kiss  you?"  he  aske 
the  same  gentle  voice. 

She  looked  to  the  right  and  left.  No 
was  near.  She  opened  her  bag,  took  out  a  p: 
tissue  and  wiped  the  red  from  her  lips.  Tl 
with  an  air  of  patience  she  put  up  her  fao 
be  kissed.  He  hesitated,  confounded  by 
performance.  Then  he  could  not  resist 
ready  lips.  Her  head  pressed  against  his  i 
on  the  back  of  the  bench  and  she  closed 
eyes.  He  smelled  t  he  gardenia  scent  of  her  s 

"You  don't  (ind  it  strange — to  kiss?" 

She  took  a  small  mirror  and  a  lipstick  ft 
her  handbag  and  reddened  her  lips  carefii 
and  examined  her  hair.  Then  she  shook 
head.  "Oh,  no,  James." 

Cold  horror  fell  upon  him.  "You  h 
kissed  other  men?" 

"Only  Americans."  she  said. 

"Americans!"  he  cried.  "But  where?' 

"In   Shanghai.    Some   soldiers   and 
officers." 

"But,  Lili,  you  didn't  love  them." 
pressed  her  hand  to  his  breast. 

"No,  not  at  all." 

"Then,  why.  dear?" 

"They  asked  me,  and  I  said  why,  and  tl 
said  for  gtxxi  feeling  between  Americans  a 
Chinese,  and  so  courteously  I  did." 

I  Ie  laughed  loudly  at  this,  and  then  silen 
cursed  the  men  who  had  taken  advantage 
her  ignorance.  "Please  promise  me  you  I 
never  kiss  any  other  man  but  me,  Lili.  II 
not  right,  you  know.  Only  engaged  peo 
and  husband  and  wife  should  kiss." 

She  pondered  this  for  a  moment.  "Tl 
did  smell  very  bad.  And  I  do  promise  y 
James.  For  I  do  not  like  to  kiss  very  mucl 

1  [e  laughed,  detecting  in  the  corners  of  1 
long  eyes  a  hint  of  a  sparkle,  and  he  put  t 
delicate  scented  hand  to  his  lips,  and  t 
held  it  while  he  talked. 
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Beats  Everything  for  Saving  You  Work! 
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*Swift'ning  it  the  trade-marl 
for  Swift  &  Company's  new 
Improved  Bland  Lard. 


ONLY  IN  SWIFTNING-THIS  SPECIAL  "QUICK-MIX" 
INGREDIENT  FOR  CAKES  Use  conventional  recipes  or 
he  new,  speedy-mix  methods— either  way  Swift'ning 
•lends  like  magic.  The  reason?  This  snowy-white, 
asteless  shortening  contains  an  exclusive  "quick- 
nix"  ingredient.  The  result?  Light .-as-a-cloud  cakes 
—velvety  textured,  moist  and  oh-so-delicious! 

FLAKIER    PIES    THAN    WITH    ANY    OTHER    TYPE    OF 

SHORTENING!  l'ies   and    biscuits   made   with   Swiff- 
ling  are  the  melt-in-your-mouth  variety!  Tests  prove 
hey're  flakier,  more  tender  than  with  shortenings  of 
»ther  types.  Try  Swift'ning     this  sensational 
lew  shortening  is  grand  for  every  use. 

HIGHLY    DIGESTIBLE!   EXTRA 
NUTRITIOUS  !  No  other 

type  of  shortening  is 
more  digestible  than 
Swift'ning.  And  it 
contains  a  combina- 
tion of  important  nu- 
tritional essentials 
not  supplied  by  short- 
enings of  other  types. 
Here  at  last,  the 
perfect       shortening! 


i/a  q/n/ij  hedJjpe ! 

Try  Swift'ning  in  all  your  favorite  recipe*,  ntw  ar 
old.  Try  it  for  cake*,  pits,  light  dige*tible  fried  foods. 
So*  if  you  don't  got  finer  all- 
around  result*  than  ever  before. 


PARTY  NUT  CAKE 

Mixing  time:  4  minutes 
MARTHA  LOGAN'S  "HELPING  HAND"  RECIPE  POINTS  THE 

WAY  TO  SURE  SUCCESS— Delicious?  Just  wait  till  you  taste 
it!  Hard  to  make?  Not  a  bit!  Just  watch  the  "helping  hands" 
—  they  warn  where  mistakes  might  be  made.  And  of  course, 
you  can  always  depend  on  that  miracle-worker,  Swift'ning, 
for  light,  tender,  moist  perfection! 

Preparation  i  «flr—  Have  all  ingredients  at  room  temperature. 
Chop  nut  meats.  Preheat  oven  at  350°  F.  Line  bottom  of 
\0x/i  x  5 }-2  x  3-inch  loaf  pan  with  2  layers  of  waxed  paper. 
Ingredient*  :  (Use  standard,  level  measures) 


'/]  cup  Swift'ning 

l'/j  cup*  lifted  cake  flour 
,E—    Be  <ure  to  sift  flour 

before  measuring. 

Spoon  lightly  into  cup. 
1  cup  *ugar 


Step    1  i    Put    Swift'ning 
baking   powder   and    salt 


J 


3  tip .  double-action 

baking  powder 
1  t*p.  *alt 
%  cup  milk 
1  t«p.  vanilla 

1  egg*  (or  1  egg,  1  egg  white) 
1  cup  chopped  nut  meat* 


»  bowl.  Sift  in  flour,  sugar. 
Add  milk  and  vanilla.  Beat  2 
minutes  by  hand,  using  about  150  strokes  per  minute;  or 
at  medium  speed  of  electric  mixer.  .Sir-  Keep  scraping  batter 
off  sides  and  bottom  of  mixer  bowl  with  rubber  seruper.  After  2 
minutes,  scrape  beaters  or  spoon  and  bowl  thoroughly. 
Step  2:  Add  unbeaten  eggs  and  nut  meats.  Heal  1  minute. 
Scrape  beaters  and  bowl  thoroughly.  Continue  beating  I 
minute,  four  into  prepared  loaf  pan.  Bake  about  40  min- 
utes. ,yy-  When  euke  is  tlone  it  will  spring  back  quickly 
when  pressed  by  linger.  Cool  on  cake  rack  for  about  30  min- 
utes; loosen  sides  carefully  with  a  spatula,  remove  from 
pan  and  finish  cooling  in  upright  position  before  frosting. 
Lemon  Fronting  i  Mix  thoroughly  1  unbeaten  egg  while, 
%  cup  sugar,  1  tbsp.  cold  water  and  2  tbsps.  lemon  juice 
m  top  of  double  boiler.  Beat,  constantly  over  rapidly  boil- 
ing water  with  hand  or  electric  beater  until  mixture  stands 
in  a  peak  (about  5  to  7  min.).  Remove  from  water  and  beat 
until  thick  enough  to  spread.  Stir  in  1  tsp.  grated  lemon 
rind  and  a  few  drops  of  yellow  coloring,  if  desired.  Spread 
on  cooled  cake  and  make  ridges  on  top  and  sides  wit  b 
small  spatula.  Decorate  with  chopped  nuts. 

PURE,  TASTEtESS  SWIFT'NING  COMES  IN  3-tB.  AND   1  -LB.  TINS, 
AND    1  -LB.  CARTONS.  KEEPS  WITHOUT    REFRIGERATION. 
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CKlAM     DEODORANT 
iTOPS   PERSPIRATION 
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^,   Test  FRESH  yourself  at  our  expense.  See  if  FRESH  isn't  more  effective, 

mier,  smoother  than  any  deodorant  you've  ever  tried.  Only  FRESH  can 

patented  combination  of  amazing  ingredients  which  gives  you  this 

smooth  cream  that  doesn't  dry  out  .  .  .  that  really  stops  perspiration 
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(Continued  from  Page  86) 

"Lili,  now  that  we  are  alone,  I  must  tell 
you  what  I  want  more  than  anything  in  the 
world  after  we  are  married.  I  want  to  go  back 
to  China,  dear,  and  do  my  work  there  in  our 
own  country." 

There  was  not  a  quiver  in  the  narrow  hand 
he  held. 

"Are  you  willing  for  that,  Lili?" 

"Oh,  yes,"  she  said  readily.  "If  my  par- 
ents agree." 

"Do  you  think  they  will  agree?" 

"Oh,  no,  I  think  they  will  not.  We  had  too 
much  trouble  there." 

"Then,  darling,"  he  exclaimed,  "what 
shall  we  do?" 

She  took  his  hand  and  suddenly  pressed  it 
to  her  cheek.  "Let's  stay  here,"  she  begged. 
"Radio  City  is  so  nice!" 

"But  darling,  I  have  work  to  do." 

"You  will  have  a  good  job,"  she  reminded 
him. 

"But  China  needs  us,  dear..  Think  how 
few  hospitals  there  are.  I  want  someday  to 
make  a  big  hospital  where  sick  people  can 
come  and  be  healed." 

"Chinese  people  are  too  poor  to  pay  hos- 
pitals," she  said. 

"But  in  my  hospital  the  rich  will  help  pay 
for  the  poor,"  he  urged. 

"  Rich  people  don't  want  to  pay  for  them," 
she  said  shrewdly. 

He  felt  himself  caught  in  some  sort  of 
net,  so  soft  as  to  be  intangible,  and  yet  he 
was  floundering  in  it.  "Lili,  answer  me 
straight.  Will  you  come  to  China  with  me?" 

"If  my  father  says  so." 

"We'll  live  in  Peking,"  he  murmured. 

"I    like    Peking.    Such      

nice  shops  there."  HMMBi 

It  was  long  past  noon 
when  he  returned  home. 
Mary  met  him,  as  silent  as 
a  little  cat. 

"Will  she  go?"  she  de- 
manded. 

"Yes,"  James  said,  "if  MBBUBi 
her  father  will  let  her." 

"And  if  he  will  not?" 

"He  must,"  James  replied. 

"Ha!"  Mary  cried  under  her  breath. 

"Come!"  their  mother's  voice  sang  at 
them  from  the  dining  room.  "Come,  eat — 
the  food  is  hot,  don't  let  the  food  get  cold. 
Father  doesn't  like  cold  food." 

"Coming,"  Mary  cried. 

Mrs.  Liang  bustled  through  the  house, 
calling  and  compelling.  When  James  and 
Mary  entered  the  dining  room  she  was  hurry- 
ing upstairs,  her  somewhat  thick  figure  toil- 
ing its  way  on  half-bound  feet.  In  her  child- 
hood her  feet  had  been  bound,  but  when  her 
family  discovered  that  the  little  boy  to  whom 
they  had  betrothed  her  years  before  had 
grown  up  into  a  fastidious  and  modern  young 
man  who  swore  with  ferocity  that  he  would 
not  marry  a  woman  with  bound  feet,  they 
had  hastened  to  unbind  them  as  far  as  it  was 
possible. 

Doctor  Liang  looked  up  as  his  two  elder 
children  came  in.  "Let  us  sit  down,"  he  told 
them.  "  Doubtless  Peter  and  Louise  will  join 
us  soon." 

He  began  to  sup  the  chicken  broth  and 
bean  vermicelli  with  audible  satisfaction. 
Among  Americans  he  would  have  drunk  si- 
lently, but  with  his  own  family  it  was  a  pleas- 
ure to  relax,  he  declared,  and  act  as  a  real 
Chinese. 

JNo  one  spoke  while  he  ate.  Peter  came  in 
and  sat  down.  He  was  a  thin,  pleasant-look- 
ing boy  of  seventeen,  so  thin  that  his  long 
neck  was  ludicrous.  His  features  were  large 
and  unusually  strongly  marked,  and  his 
forehead  was  high. 

"You  were  working  on  some  test  a  few 
daysago,"  Dr.  Liangsaid courteously. "  I  have 
not  heard  the  outcome." 

"I  received  a  mark  of  ninety-seven,  fa- 
ther," Peter  said.  By  concentration  he  could 
keep  his  voice  down,  and  he  achieved  this 
sentence  without  a  squawk. 

"Good  son." 

Mrs.  Liang  bustled  in  at  this  moment, 
sweating  apologies.  Louise  followed,  looking 
sulky.  She  was  fifteen,  small  and  pretty.  Her 
short  hair  was  extravagantly  curled  and  she 


^  Life  is  thick-sown  with 
^  thorns,  and  I  know  no 
other  remedy  but  to  pass 
quickly  through  them. 

—VOLTAIRE. 
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wore  a  tight  red  dress  and  high-heeled  1  . 1 
pumps. 

Doctor  Liang  stared  at  his  youngest  CM 
"She  has  been  crying.  Why  have  you  sco  1 
her?"  Louise  was  his  favorite  child,  and  i 
whole  family  knew  it. 

"After  all  you  have  said  about  waist  bll 
ing" — Mrs.  Liang  gulped  her  soup  I 
tween  sentences— "she  was  binding  r1 
waist — that's  what  she  was  doing.  Before  g 
mirror.  Her  face  was  all  red." 

"But  why?"  Doctor  Liang  asked,  sta  i 
at  Louise. 

"Because  why,"  Mrs.  Liang  answerer 
a  loud  voice.  "The  Americans  are  wan  j 
very  small  waists." 

"We  are  Chinese,"  Doctor  Liang  < 
mildly.  "Never  forget,  my  child.  ( 
women  are  beautiful  because  they  are  A 
ural." 

Oh,   father,   don't  worry,"    Mary  crj 
out.   "Louise  won't  be  uncomfortable 
long,  you  may  be  sure  of  that.  She  loves  to 
too  much." 

"Shut  up,"  Louise  whispered  under 
breath. 

Doctor  Liang  put  down  his  chopstici 
Mrs.  Liang  had  served  a  large  bowl  of  r 
with  vegetables  and  had  set  it  in  front  of  hi 
This  was  his  family  bowl.  When  guests  w 
present  he  used  a  small  bowl — a  gentlema 
bowl,  he  laughingly  explained.  Only  peasa' 
used  large  bowls. 

"Mary!"  he  now  cried  sharply.  "Do  i 
be  cruel  to  your  younger  sister.  Louise, 
not  be  rude  to  your  elder  sister.  The  fam 
relationships  must  be  preserved." 

"Eh,  eh,  eat  your  foe 

ijggggjggjgjg.  an  0f  you,"  Mrs.  Lia 
cried  impetuously.  "Wb 
your  stomachs  are  full  yf 
will  feel  better.  I  made  tl 
beef  and  cabbage  myse 
Here,    father    of    n 

sons  "    She  reach' 

HBHB91  across  the  table  with  h 
chopsticks  in  her  right  hai 
and  picked  a  tender  bit  of  beef  from  the  di; 
and  put  it  on  Doctor  Liang's  heap  of  ric 
"Now  come — the  children  will  all  be  goo 
It  will  rouse  your  ulcers  to  be  angry  with  the. 
at  mealtime." 

Nothing  gave  Mrs.  Liang  a  greater  sen! 
of  success  as  a  wife  than  the  sight  of  her  hu, 
band  eating  his  food  with  enjoyment.  SK 
was  irked  that  her  own  pleasure  was  checke 
by  a  frame  that  ran  easily  to  fat,  and  she  wj 
sometimes  made  melancholy  by  the  sight  (' 
her  husband's  spare  and  graceful  body  whe 
he  bathed  himself. 

"I  shall  have  to  have  a  nap,"  he  con> 
plained. 

"It  will  be  good  for  you,"  she  repliei 
"You  are  not  too  young  to  sleep  a  little  i 
the  middle  of  the  day." 

Around  them  their  four  children  ate  t 
silence,  dipping  into  the  dishes  in  the  middi 
of  the  table.  Mrs.  Liang  did  not  tolerate  th 
presence  of  the  maid,  Nellie,  while  they  ate 
All  of  them  enjoyed  their  food  better  whe: 
they  dipped  for  themselves  from  the  middl 
dishes,  but  only  the  children  did  so  in  fron 
of  the  maid,  and  not  then  in  the  mother' 
presence. 

When  the  meal  was  over,  Doctor  Liani 
rose,  yawned,  and  went  to  his  room  to  sleep 
In  the  dining  room  the  four  young  peopl 
were  left  alone  together. 

Mary  folded  her  arms  on  the  table  an( 
leaned  on  them.  "Are  you  going  to  tell  Petei 
and  Louise?" 

"What  has  Jim  done  now?"  Peter  asked 
He  was  gobbling  chocolates,  hunting  witl 
his  long  forefinger  for  the  cream-filled  ones 

"He  has  asked  Lili  to  go  back  to  China 
with  him  as  soon  as  they  are  married,  and 
she  says  she  will— if  her  papa  lets  her." 
Mary's  mischievous  voice  echoed  Lili's  soft 
Chinese  pronunciation:  "Baba." 

"No  kidding!"  Peter  exclaimed. 

"I  am  going  too,"  Mary  announced. 

The  three  of  them  turned  on  her.  "Who 
said?"  Louise  cried. 

"I  say,"  Mary  declared.  "I've  made  up 
my  mind.  All  this  child  hygiene — why  do 
you  think  I've  been  taking  that?" 
(Continued  on  Page  90) 
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THE  WINNER! 

bringing  a  New  Kind  of  Beauty 
to  your  skin... 


WOODBURY 


POWDER! 


"More  warmth,  more 
life  in  Woodbury  shades!" 
—vows  Jeni  Freeland  of 
Knoxville,  Term.,  in  praise  of 
New  Woodbury  Powder. 


- 

. 
•  ■:  ■ 
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"Smoothest  look  my  skin 
has  ever  known!" 
says  Leona  Fredricks  of 
Miami  Beach,  Fla. 


In  nation-wide  test 

WOODBURY  WINS  4  to  1 

over  all  other 
leading  brands  of  powder. 

Enthusiastic  women  .-«  £X?£ 
New  Woodbury  Powder  U ««  *«         g 
favorite  fac< -powder  ^^         won  on  an 
r^-ertmealgbra^o^owder. 

Pw*r  K  «•?  £*»  *£*: lovelier  "satin- 
you,,e,f  .ha.  Woo  bury^a  ^ 

finish"  to  your  fin. /  longer,  covers  tiny 

look!  Discover  that  *  cl mg  k«g  ^^  ^ 
skin  flaws  amazxngly  .  •  that 
literaUy,^^Hcr^neStr       P 


"/  neuer  used  to  wear  powder— 
hate  that  'made-up'  look.  But  New 
Woodbury  Powder  gives  skin  a 
glow  diat's  super!"  writes  Kay  Crystal 
of  Pelham  Manor,  N.  Y. 


TWICE  NEW! 

New  Secret  Ingredient  gives  a 
smooth-as-satin  finish  to  your  skin! 

New  Revolutionary  Process! 
Woodbury  "Super-Blender"  gives 
warmest,  liveliest  colors,  finest-ever  texture 

6  exciting  shades— Get  New  Woodbury 
Powder— in  the  new  "Venus"  box— 
at  any  cosmetic  counter.  Large  size  $1.00. 
Medium  and  "Purse"  sizes  30<*  and 
15tf.  (Prices  plus  tax) 
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TOASTMASTER  wtetnte 
on  y&uw  toaster 

*»,  .  / 

v*    ."Others  it  ill  I 


Fair  Trade  Price  $21.50 


Beacime  or  any  time,  folks  notice  the  new  "Toastmaster" 
Toaster.  In  its  sleek  smartness  and  quarter- century 
background  of  faithful  performance,  they  see  America's 
finest  toaster.  At  times,  some  may  be  a  bit  envious.  But 
they're  never  surprised  to  find  the  "Toastmaster"  Toaster 
at  home  with  people  who  appreciate  the  best.  So  when 
you  buy,  whether  for  yourself  or  as  a  gift — look  for  the 
"Toastmaster"*  name  on  your  toaster  .   .   .   others  will! 


JUST  PRESS  THE  KEY  TOUCH  THE  BUTTON  LIFT    THE    TOASTER 

— and  the  Superflex  loost  — and     watch    the     crumb  — easily,  safely,  by  finger- 

timerautomaticallydelivers  tray    swing   open   instantly  fitting     handles    that     are 

perfect  toast  every   lime.  for   quick,   easy   cleaning.  always  cool  to  your  touch. 


THi   NEW 


TOASTMASTER 


Automatic  Pop-l/p 
Ttt€4fiier 


♦"ToAflTM  IBTBR"  is  a  registered  trademark  of  McGraw  Electric  Company,  makers  of  "Toast master" 
roastmaater"  Electric  Water  Heatera,  and  other  "Toastmaeter"  Products.  Copiright  ly48. 
ToASTMAaTBB  I'kuum  is  Divisio.n.  McGraw  Electric  Company,  Elgin.  1U. 


Behind  every 
a  vale. 


(( 'ontinued  from  Page  88) 

"So  you  can  be  a  good  mother,"  Louise 
said  wickedly. 

"Oh,  shut  up!" 

Without  their  parents  the  four  of  them 
were  wholly  American.  Not  seeing  them, 
hearing  only  their  voices,  none  could  have 
heard  a  difference. 

"I  think  Jim  ought  to  go  first  and  blaze 
the  trail  for  the  rest  of  us,"  Peter  cried.  With 
excitement  his  long  neck  seemed  to  grow 
longer. 

"How's  even  Jim  going?"  Louise  asked. 
"  It  costs  oodles  of  money." 

"I've  been  offered  a  job,"  Jim  said  slowly. 

"Oh,  where,  Jim?" 

"In  Peking,  in  the  big  hospital  there." 

"Lucky  stiff,"  Peter  muttered. 

All  of  them  were  sick  to  get  to  China,  all 
except  Louise,  and  she  dared  not  say  she  was 
not.  Alone  sometimes  she  was  frightened  at 
the  thought  of  China.  She  loved  America. 
Her  life  here  was  pure  fun,  mingled  with  brief 
hours  of  work  at  high  school,  and  away  from 
her  family  she  lived  a  life  which  she  con- 
cealed from  them  altogether.  She  was  gay 
and  popular,  and  she  danced  well  and  sang  as 
clearly  as  a  Chinese  lark.  An  American  boy 
had  fallen  in  love  with  her.  No  one  knew  ex- 
cept her  best  friend,  Estelle,  who  was  his  sis- 
ter. Romantic  Estelle  begged  them  to  marry, 
but  Philip  had  not  asked  Louise  to  marry 
him. 

"There's  a  hitch,  though,"  Jim  said 
soberly.  "Lili  wants  her  father  to  agree  to 
her  going." 

There  was  a  chorus  of  snorts  at  this. 
"Marry  her  first,"  Peter  advised,  in  a  manly 
voice.  "When  you're  married  you  can  do 
what  you  like.  Be  a  Chi- 
nese for  once  -make  your  ■aaHHaMMa 
wife  obey  you." 

Jim  smiled  at  him  rue- 
fully and  shook  his  head. 
"I  don't  know,"  he  said.       HMHMMB 
"I'm   afraid    I    won't 
make  a  very  good  Chinese  husband,  Pete." 

"Aw,  get  tough,"  Peter  urged.  "Don't  let 
'em  lick  you,  Jim.  Remember  you're  our 
pilot." 

James  looked  round  at  their  faces.  Peter 
was  eager,  Mary  was  determined,  Louise 
looked  remote  and  dreaming.  They  were  all 
depending  on  him,  their  elder  brother,  the 
head  of  the  family  after  their  father.  The 
head  of  the  family!  When  he  was  that  he'd 
have  them  all  in  China  where  they  belonged. 

"You  can  trust  me,"  he  said.  "I  won't 
give  up." 

He  was  somewhat  daunted,  however,  by 
Lili's  air  of  resolute  calm  when  she  rose  with 
undulant  grace  to  meet  him  that  evening,  as 
he  entered  the  elaborate  living  room  of  the  Li 
apartment.  She  put  out  her  hand  and  took 
his  and  led  him  to  the  sofa  where  she  had 
been  sitting.  On  the  sofa  opposite,  Mr.  and 
Mrs.  Li  sat  with  some  formality,  and  their 
faces  were  solemn.  When  he  greeted  them 
they  inclined  their  heads  and  did  not  speak, 
and  he  knew  at  once  that  Lili  had  told  them 
what  he  had  asked.  He  knew,  too,  that  they 
had  discussed  the  matter  and  had  decided 
what  their  answer  would  be. 

"The  night  is  mild,"  he  announced.  "The 
sky  is  the  color  of  rain."  Because  he  did  not 
want  to  speak  English  tonight  he  spoke  in 
Mandarin  Chinese,  native  to  him  but  for- 
eign to  Mrs.  Li's  Shanghai-bred  tongue. 
Nevertheless,  she  answered  him  in  an  at- 
tempt at  the  same  language. 

"The  river  will  grow  more  damp,  and  it 
will  be  bad  for  our  cough." 

James  drank  a  little  tea  and  set  down  the 
bowl.  "There  are  many  varieties  of  climate 
in  this  large  country,"  he  remarked.  "  Would 
it  not  be  well  for  you  to  travel  to  the  West 
where  the  air  is  dry  and  there  is  constant  sun- 
shine?" 

Mrs.  Li  shook  her  head.  "  We  cannot  leave 
New  York,"  she  sighed.  "  It  is  like  Shanghai. 
And  where  else  can  we  buy  fresh  ginger  and 
bamboo  shoots?  In  Chinatown  the  markets 
are  at  least  as  good  as  in  small  towns  in  our 
own  land." 

Lili  said  nothing.  She  sat  in  repose,  her 
exquisite  hands  crossed  on  the  lap  of  her 
apple-green  satin  robe.  She  wore  a  white  gar- 


mountain    lies 
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denia  in  her  hair  and  green  jade  ear. 
The  scent  of  the  gardenia  wrapped 
fragrant  air,  and  stole  into  the  young  i 
heart.  He  grew  impatient  with  the  sloj 
ambles  of  Chinese  courtesy  and  he  cast| 
aside   suddenly.   Leaning   forward, 
dressed  himself  to  Mr.  Li  in  English. 

"Sir,  I  think  Lili  has  told  you  that  l| 
asked  her  to  marry  me  very  soon  and  go 
me  to  China.  I  have  come  to  ask  you 
mission." 

Mrs.  Li  rose  immediately.  "Come, 
we  shall  leave  this  matter  to  the  two  i 

Lili  obeyed,  and  Mr.  Li  maintained  a  a 
silence  while  they  left  the  room  toge 
When  they  were  gone  he  rose  and  wer 
the  door  and  closed  it.  He  wore  tonight  ( 
nese  robes  which  covered  his  portly  figun 
gave  him  great  dignity. 

"What  I  am  about  to  say  has  not 
do  with  you."  His  Mandarin  was  stil 
intelligible.   Every   businessman   was 
pelled  to  know  Mandarin,  wherever  his 
in  China.  "I  am  very  willing  for  yi 
marry  Lili.  It  will  be  a  weight  off  my 
Now  you  ask  me  to  allow  you  to  take 
daughter  back  to  the  country  from  whit 
have  escaped.  Now,  do  not  mistake 
hate  this  foreign  country  and  I  love 
country.  But  I  tell  you,  times  are  very 
in  China.  Since  the  Americans  always 
to  have  fifty-one  per  cent  and  we  Chin 
determined  to  keep  fifty-one  per  cent, 
ness  stands  still.  This  is  why  I  took  tl 
portunity  to  come  to  this  country  and 
my  gall  bladder  cut  out.  When  I  go  to 
operation  next  month,  it  would  comfort 
to  think  my  daughter  is  married  safely 
good  young  man  with  a 
wmmmmmmm      ity,  such  as  you  are.  T 
I  can  die  without  distn 

James  broke  in. 
it    is    not    necessary 
Wmmmm^       vou  to  die.  I  underst; ' 
these  tilings  and "' 

Mr.  Li  put  up  his  pale,  soft  hand  i 
stopped  him.  "  You  are  not  cutting  me  opa 
he  said  gently.  "Were  you  holding  the  kn 
I  would  not  think  of  death.  If  the  docb 
were  Chinese  they  would  not  expect  to 
paid   for  killing  me,  as  you  know. 
might  expect  to  be  sued.  But  here  it 
doctors  cannot  commit  murder,  whoi 
they  kill.  I  have  inquired  and  I  have 
told  that  even  the  President  of  A 
would  have  to  pay  his  doctors  were  he 
As  you  know,  our  Generalissimo  would 
consent  to  such  extortion." 

Mr.  Li's  earnest,  soft  voice  flowed  on  ai 
on.  He  spoke  very  little  before  his  wife  a 
daughter,  and  when  he  was  alone  with  a  rrv 
all  this  talk  came  flowing  out  of  him. 

"Now,"  Mr.  Li  said,  "here  is  what  I  at 
Do  not  go  back  to  China  for  a  few  yeai 
Later,  certainly !  I  do  not  wish  to  be  burii 
here,  and  if  I  die  my  body  is  to  be  placed 
a  metal  coffin.  The  coffin  is  to  be  filled  wi; 
lime  and  sealed  and  placed  in  storage.  I  ( 
not  wish  to  be  buried  in  this  American  eart 
When  the  affairs  of  our  country  are  improvf. 
enough  for  you  to  take  my  daughter 
mother,  my  daughter,  and  I  hope  my  gran 
children,  back  to  Shanghai,  my  body  mustf 
with  the  family.  The  house  in  Shanghai 
yours.  It  is  very  large  and  it  is  complete! 
furnished,  on  the  eastern  side  Chinese,  on  tt 
western  side  foreign." 

James  stirred.  "Sir,  I  want  to  work 1 

Mr.  Li  put  up  his  hand  again.  "It  is  nc 
necessary,"  he  said  gently.  "I  have  mow 
enough  to  support  at  least  five  generation! 
I  sold  my  mills  when  the  Japanese  reache 
Manchuria.  By  then,  of  course,  war  was  in 
evitable.  All  my  fortune  is  in  banks  here  i 
New  York.  I  do  not  mind  telling  you  that 
am  the  largest  depositor  in  three  banks  i 
this  city." 

Mr.  Li  smiled  dimly  and  put  up  his  ha» 
yet  again  when  he  saw  that  once  more  J; 
was  about  to  speak. 

"Wait— this  is  not  all.  I  will  settle  evi 
thing  on  you,  as  my  son,  on  the  day  I  f 
under  the  foreign  knife.  I  can  trust  you.  Yo 
will  take  care  of  an  old  father  and  motha 
Yes,  you  will  be  my  real  son.  I  ask  only  on 
return:  that  you  will  take  my  name  whe 
{Continued  on  Page  02) 
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YOU  NEED  SOMETHING  THAT  A  BAKER  MAKES 
TO  MAKE  EACH  MEAL  COMPLETE 


Copyright,  American  Bakers  Association,  1948,  Chicago    Ad  41-8  (M-10) 


No  other  food  gives  you  such  a  wholesome  combination 
of  good  foods  as  do  the  things  your  baker  bakes. 

The  milk  and  eggs  and  flour  and  sugar  and  other  good 
things  they're  made  with,  make  delicious  bakery  foods 
mighty  good  for  you  as  well  as  wonderfully  good  eating. 

That's  why  you  need  something  that  a  baker  makes  to 
make  each  meal  complete:  completely  satisfying,  completely 
nourishing. 


THE    BAKERS    OF    AMERICA 

.  .  .  who  do  your  baking  for  you  with  the  same  high  quality 
ingredients  you  would  use;  bake  fresh  daily  with  the  same 
care  you  would  take. 
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If  you  could  see  inside  your  drainpipe 

YOl  'd  be  horrified  to  see  the  filthy  sewer  muck  that  collects  in 
your  drain.  Slimy,  greasy  muck  where  nasty  sewer  germs  breed. 

Even  if  you  use  a  liquid  disinfectant  regularly  you  cannot  rid  your 
drains  of  this  filth.  It  takes  Drano  to  remove  this  mucky  refuse  as 
well  as  t  he  germs  that  breed  in  it.  Yes,  if  you  could  see  Drano  at  work . . . 


A 


You'd  use  Drano  every  week 

Drano,  you  see,  has  a  special  churning,  boiling  action  that  loosens 
muck,  flushes  it  away  completely.  Your  drain  is  scoured  clean,  fresh 
and  sanitary! 

Remember,  too,  it's  muck  that  slows  drains.  And  Drano's  grease- 
chasing  action  keeps  them  fast-running.  Also  opens  clogged  drains 
quickly!  So— get  the  smart  Drano  habit  .  .  . 

.  .  .  Put  a  tablespoon  of  Drano  in  every  drain  once  a  toeek! 


Ill 


T.  M.  Ken.  U.  S.Pat.Otf.  by  The  Drackett  Co. 

removes  germs  as  well  as 
the  muck  where  they  breed 

Harmless  to  septic  tanks:  Makes  them  work  better — cuts  down  odors. 
TUNE  IN:  DOROTHY  KILGALLEN,  Thursdays.  See  local  paper  for  time  and  station. 

Cupr.  1948,  by  TS*  Dna<u  Co. 


(Continued  from  Page  90) 
you  marry  my  daughter;  it  is  an  old  custom 
with  us,  you  know,  when  a  man  has  no 
son."  He  looked  shrewdly  at  the  grave  young 
man  who  suddenly  pressed  his  lips  together, 
and  hurried  on.  "The  surname  Li  is  honor- 
able, my  son.  It  is  among  the  Hundred 
Names.  And  your  father  has  another  son.  I 
am  not  robbing  him.  Now  then,  everything 
is  clear  between  us.  Certainly  I  give  my  per- 
mission for  the  wedding.  Say  two  weeks  from 
today?  That  gives  time  for  new  clothes  and 
the  guests  to  be  chosen  and  so- on.  It  gives 
me  nearly  a  month  before  my  death.  With 
luck  I  might  even  hope  that  before  I  die  my 
daughter  may  conceive."  Mr.  Li  pursed  his 
lips  and  smiled. 

James  had  no  heart  to  break  the  old  man's 
dream,  and  yet  it  must  be  done.  Trained  as  a 
surgeon,  he  went  swiftly  to  the  task.  "I  do 
not  believe  you  will  die,  sir,"  he  said,  "and  it 
is  better  if  you  do  not  take  it  for  granted. 
The  mind  must  help  the  body  to  live — we 
doctors  know  that.  But  sir,  please  do  not  ask 
me  to  change  the  plan  I  have  made  for  my 
life.  I  am  surnamed  Liang,  and  I  must  remain 
what  I  am  born.  I  thank  you  deeply  and  I 
will  be  to  you  as  a  son,  whatever  my  name." 

Mr.  Li  winced  at  the  clear,  resolute  young 
voice  and  James,  looking  away,  saw  his  fat 
white  hands  lying  on  his  knees  begin  to 
tremble.  He  looked  away  from  the  hands  too, 
and  went  on. 

"I  am  glad  that  you  want  Lili  and  our 
children  to  live  in  our  own  country.  So  far 
we  are  agreed.  We  are  exiles  here,  however 
kind  the  people.  But  even  that  is  not  why  I 
want  to  go  home.  I  have  some  idea — fan- 
tastic, perhaps — that  I  can  do  some  good 
for  my  own  people." 

"But  the  times  are  so  bad."  Mr.  Li's  voice 
was  a  wail. 

"I  know — and  that  is  why  I  feel  I  must 
go  back." 

He  could  not  tell  Mr.  Li  what  it  was  that 
made  his  purpose  hard  in  his  heart.  He  had 
never  said  even  to  Mary  that  in  some  deeply 
repressed  corner  of  his  being  he  grieved  that 
his  own  father  had  chosen  to  live  in  exile 
during  the  years  of  their  country's  hardship. 
He  knew  all  the  arguments,  that  a  scholar 
could  not  work  in  the  midst  of  turmoil  and 
war.  But  he  had  long  ago  determined  that 
he  would  work  where  he  was  most  needed. 
He  would  not  allow  his  mind  to  be  delicate 
nor  his  heart  remote. 

Mr.  li  came  to  the  attack  again,  not 
harshly  or  boldly,  but  with  pleading.  "Lili 
has  been  gently  reared.  She  grew  very  nerv- 
ous and  ill  during  the  bombing  in  Shanghai. 
Perhaps  she  has  not  told  you  how  nearly  she 
was  killed?" 

"No!"  James  cried  in  a  low  voice  of  hor- 
ror. 

Mr.  Li  nodded.  "She  was  shopping  in 
Wing  On's  department  store.  I  had  told  her 
she  could  buy  a  sable  coat.  The  Russians  sent 
in  very  good  furs  to  us.  She  was  trying  it  on 
when  the  bomb  fell.  Luckily  she  had  gone  to 
the  stairs,  where  there  was  a  window,  to  see 
the  fur  by  the  daylight.  Thus  she  was  able 
to  run  down  the  stairs,  and  escape  before  the 
whole  building  collapsed."  Mr.  Li  sighed. 
"  Unfortunately  she  threw  off  the  coat,  think- 
ing it  would  be  too  heavy.  Otherwise  she 
would  have  kept  that  too." 

James  did  not  speak.  He  continued  to  look 
steadfastly  at  Mr.  Li,  his  face  very  grave. 

Mr.  Li  went  on:  "For  this  reason  she  is 
easily  frightened,  and  perhaps  will  be  so  all 
her  life.  Now  maybe  Shanghai  is  better,  but 
we  cannot  be  sure  of  this.  For  that  reason, 
even  as  you  say  you  will  not  accept  our  name. 
I  must  say  that  Lili  shall  not  go  to  China 
now." 

This  was  Mr.  Li's  ultimatum,  and  James 
knew  it.  He  knew  also  that  by  Chinese  rea- 
soning, had  he  been  willing  to  yield  and 
change  his  surname,  Mr.  Li  might  have  made 
compromise  and  allowed  him  to  take  Lili 
to  China.  He  felt  the  soft,  implacable  net  of 
Chinese  life  spread  about  his  feet,  and  his 
heart  grew  firm.  He  had  lived  in  freedom  and 
he  would  not  give  it  up.  For  a  moment  even 
love  stepped  back  and  he  stood  alone.  He  got 
up,  thrust  his  hands  into  his  pockets,  and 
stood  with  squared  shoulders. 
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Berlou,  the  mothspray  backed  w 
a  five-year  written  guarantee,  v; 
stop  moth  damage  to  your  va 
able  clothing,  rugs,  furniture,  el 
or  we  will  pay  for  the  damage, 
has  no  odor — it  is  stainless,  S£ 
and  easy  to  use.  Buy  Berlou  Gu; 
anteed  Mothspray  today  at  leadi 
drug,  department,  hardware  a 
furniture  stores  everywhere. 

LEADING  DRY  CLEANERS 
WILL  MOTHPROOF  FOR  YC 

Over  7,000  leading  dry  cleane 
rug  cleaners,  upholsterers  a' 
warehousemen  offer  Berlou  mot 
proofing  service.  With  each  artic 
mothproofed  you  receive  a  fiv 
year  written  guarantee  again 
moth  damage.  Be  safe  wi 
Berlou's  guaranteed  protection. 


USED   BY  More  PROFESSION* 

MOTHPROOFERS   than  all  of/ii 

MOTHSPRAYS   COMBINED 


ECONOMICA 


NED 

J    voir, 


..-•I 
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US! 


Whether  you  apply  Berlou  you 
self,  or  have  it  done  by  your  Iocs 
cleaner,  you  will  like  Berlou's  ecc 
nomy.  A  small  investment  solve 
your  moth  problems.  Buy  Berlo 
for  home  use,  or  call  your  cleane 
today. 

WRITE  FOR  INTERESTING,  FREE  BOOKLET 

BERLOU  MANUFACTURING  COMPAN 
26  Blaine  Avenue,  Marion,  Ohio 

Also:  The   Berlou  Co.,   Ltd.   London,  Canad 


DCDI  All         GUARANTEED] 

DCKLUU   MOTHSPRA 


Join  the  Bulb  of  the  Month  Club.  Yoi 

can  enjoy  continuous  bloom  in  your  li' 
room  or  garden.  Enclose  $1.00  with  ru 
and  address.  You  receive  by  return  n 
postpaid,  this  month's  carton  of  I 
flower  bulbs — guaranteed  to  grow, 
dues  or  obligations.  Your  dollar  CO' 
all  membership  privileges.  Write  tod 

125  Madison,  Dept.  LH.  Chicago  3.  Illil 
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Quickly  identify  stored 
articles— Mark  them  with 

GUMMED  LABELS 

One  of  many  Dennison  Handy  Helpers 

for  Home,  School,  and  Office 
On  sale  at  stationery  counters  everywnere 
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HOLD  ON ! 

Avoid  Costly 
Mistakes 

WHEN  YOU  MATCH 
PAINT  COLORS ! 


nw 
munc 


Now  you  con  play  safe  .  .  .  avoid 
expensive  mistakes!  For  at  last  you 
can  copy  the  color  schemes  of 
lovely  magazine-featured  rooms  .  .  . 
thanks  to  Kyanixe  Color  Recipes 
that  tell  you  exactly  what  color 
paints  to  buy  to  achieve  the  rooms 
you  see  featured  in  the   magazines. 


GET 

Color  Recipes 

«ff .'  Easy  Directions  for  Matching  Paint 
Colors  of  lovely  colorful  Magazine- 
teatured  Rooms. 
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ft  Ota 


SUREFIRE 

Lvanize 
7    way  ! 


'.Easy! 


pfednt 


, 


Get    the    paint    color    schemes    you    see 
featured    i„    the    .eading    magaz.nes    th.S 
easy  way  .  .  . 
HERE'S   AIL  YOU   DO  .  .  . 

1.  look  through  the  leading  ™9az'neS 
and  decide  on  the  color  scheme  you  wan, 
for  your  own  home. 

2.  Get    Color     Recipes    free     at    your 
Kyanize  Pain,  Dealer.  If  your  dealer  doe 
no,  have  them,  send  10*  in  s  amps  or o 
end  your  name  and  address    please  pnnrt 
,o     Dept.  G-10.    Boston    Varnish    Co. 
Everett  Station.  Boston  49.  Massachusetts. 

S.  Then  Kyanize.  following  Y^r  Colo' 
Recipe!  Easy!  Self-smoo.hingKyamzeis, 

flows  on...  without  brush  marks!  What  a 
Painl!M'sno,ricka,al.,ohaveyourroom 

turn  ou,  as  lovely  as  the  room  you  saw  in 
the  mogazine. 


Jfajanize 


for  Magazine-Featured  Colors 

BOSTON  VARNISH   COMPANY 
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"  I  shall  be  sorry  to  leave  my  wife  here  in 
America  to  wait  alone  until  China  is  fit  for 
her  to  live  in.  But  my  work  must  come  first." 

Sweat  broke  out  on  Mr.  Li's  full  pale  face. 
"You  are  too  foreign,"  he  said.  "With  a 
Chinese,  family  comes  first,"  he  said. 

James  looked  down  steadfastly  into  the 
upturned  face.  Mr.  Li  was  a  good  man,  but 
he  had  never  done  China  any  good.  He  was 
one  of  those  who  had  lived  for  his  own  family. 
To  family  how  often  China  had  been  sacri- 
ficed, and  by  how  many! 

"Whatever  I  am,  I  am  first  myself,"  he 
told  Mr.  Li  and  he  turned  and  left  the  room 
and,  walking  down  the  hall,  went  out  of  the 
house. 

He  could  not  go  home.  The  night  air  was 
soft  and  the  streets  were  quiet.  He  glanced 
at  his  watch  and  saw  that  it  was  eleven 
o'clock.  There  was  all  night  yet  to  face.  He 
walked  slowly,  hatless,  his  hands  in  his 
pockets,  down  the  street  and  across  to  the 
river.  There  the  bridge  was,  the  George 
Washington  Bridge.  He  had  grown  up  with 
American  heroes.  George  Washington  was 
more  living  to  him  than  Confucius  was,  a 
doer  and  the  creator  of  a  new  nation.  The 
bridge  stretched  across  the  enormous  span  of 
the  river.  Mists  were  rising  in  soft  swirls  from 
the  chilled  water,  and  the  farther  end  of  the 
bridge  was  hidden.  It  reached  from  the  near 
shore  endlessly  into  the  distance,  into  the 
future,  and  his  rich  imagination  made  it  a 
symbol.  He  would  cross  the  bridge  of  his 
dreams,  even  though  he  walked  alone. 

*•*•*••*• 

Zl)i?mev-  <■  Jat'ttt  wv  (L/ne 

By  C.  >l.  While 

Faces  drift  in  the  sheen  of  cherry 
wood 

Where  firelight  fashions  lace: 
She  never  dines  alone  who  knows 

Her  heart  is  a  crowded  place. 


*••••••*• 

But  in  the  night,  alone  in  his  bed,  Lili 
crept  out  of  his  heart  and  into  his  mind.  He 
lay  in  the  darkness  thinking  of  her,  loving  her 
with  all  the  strength  of  his  young  repressed 
manhood.  He  had  grown  up  among  Amer- 
ican boys  and  girls,  seeing  their  horseplay  of 
sex,  and  not  sharing  in  it.  The  knowledge 
that  he  was  not  of  their  race  was  barrier 
enough,  but  the  delicacy  of  his  soul  was  the 
real  barrier.  He  would  marry  his  own  kind 
and  they  would  glory  in  being  Chinese.  His 
pride  was  fulfilled  in  Lili.  All  his  restraints 
tumbled  in  the  night  and  he  determined  that 
he  would  not  give  her  up. 

When  he  got  up  from  a  restless  night  he 
looked  fresh  and  strong  with  determination. 
He  bathed,  he  shaved,  he  dressed  himself 
carefully  in  his  new  gray  pin-striped  suit  and 
he  put  on  a  wine-red  tie.  When  he  came  to  the 
breakfast  table  only  Mary  and  Peter  were 
there,  and  Peter  was  studying  while  he  ate 
and  did  not  look  up.  But  Mary  cried  out  at 
the  sight  of  him: 

"My,  you're  handsome  this  morning!  Did 
baba  say  yes?" 

James  grinned  and  sat  down  to  a  bowl  of 
oatmeal.  "Baba  said  no,  and  I'm  going  over 
there  this  morning  to  take  Lili  by  force." 

"I  wish  you  luck,"  Mary  said.  She  was 
suddenly  sober,  and  she  whispered  under  her 
breath,  "Oh,  how  I  wish  you  luck!" 

He  pretended  he  did  not  hear  her  while  he 
poured  on  cream  and  heaped  on  sugar. 

For  a  moment  when  the  door  opened  into 
the  Li  apartment  he  thought  that  Lili  had 
been  forbidden  to  see  him.  Mollie,  the  maid, 
looked  distressed.  She  shut  the  door  softly 
and  glanced  up  the  stairs. 

"They  had  some  sort  of  row  here,"  she 
whispered.  "When  I  got  in  this  morn- 
ing   "  She  shook  her  head. 

But  Lili  herself  interrupted  them.  She 
came  down  the  stairs,  looking  exquisite  and 
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ROYAL,  with  its  great  efficiency 
and  durability  . . .  light  weight . . . 
ease  of  operation,  and  fast 
action  ...  is  more  than  ever 
the  outstanding   cleaner  value. 

_-  ROYAL  gives  you  finest  quality 
at  the  right  price.  Select  any 
model,  either  the  "upright"  with  efficient 
revolving  brush  or  the  "cylinder"  type  with 
air  sealed  connections  and  other  impor- 
tant improvements  found  only  in  ROYAL 
and  you'll  get  many  years  of  unexcelled 
home  cleaning  service. 

A  CLEAN  HOME  IS  A 
MORE  HEALTHFUL  HOME 

The  powerful  suction  and  efficient  cleaning 
action  of  the  ROYAL  Cleaner  will  keep  your 
home  practically  free  from  germ  laden  dust 
and  dirt.  There  is  no  better  way  to  safeguard 
your  family's  health  than  to  clean  your 
home  regularly  and  frequently  with  a  ROYAL,    a 

ROYALS 

are  sold  only  I 


lendoble  retail  stores. 


There  is  a  ROYAL  to  suit 
your  needs.  Visit  your 
local  ROYAL  Dealer  and 
choose  the  model  which 
pleases  you  best. 

If  the  Royal  dealer  is  , 

.not  listed  in  the  yellow 
pages  of  your  tele- 
phone book,  write  us. 


j$  Guaranteed  by  *'- 

l  Good  Housekeeping 

jig'*,.. — ...i**:; 


OYAL 


leads  the  world  for  value 


THE  P.  A.  GEIER  CO.,  CLEVELAND,  OHiU 

CONTINENTAL  ELECTRIC  CO.  LTD..  TORONTO,  C 


October 


for  appetizing  appeal 

In  appearance.  Hi  Ho  crackers  invire  comparison 
with  any  other  cracker.  Note  rhe  golden-brown  color .  .  .  the 
uniformity  of  each  and  every  Hi  Ho. 


DMPARE 

for  fl akin  ess 

n  a  Hi  Ho  cracker 
ise.  Note  the 
:iness.  the  delicate 
ure  .  .  .  sure  sign 
err  baking. 


J  H.°.".S.«.N.D..  Wj  N  D.Q.W     B.AKE.RJ  E  S   Jl  F  .SunsA//!f    BtSCUlts     ,nc    ,E 


Compare 

fir  finer  flavor 

Taste  Hi  Ho . . .  try  them 
on  your  family  and  guests. 

No  other  cracker  has  the 
distinctive  flavor  that 
belongs  only  to  Hi  Ho! 


pale,  wearing  a  red  silk  gown  and  little  black 
slippers.  Mollie  disappeared  and  James  went 
forward  and  took  Lili  in  his  arms.  She 
crumpled  against  hjs  shoulder  and  began  to 
sob  softly. 

"You  made  baba  so  angry." 
He  was  distressed  by  her  weeping,  and  he 
led  her  along  in  his  arm  until  they  were  in  the 
small  music  room  off  the  hall.  Here  he  shut 
the  door  and  sat  down  with  her  on  a  love 
seat.  "Lili  darling,  don't  cry,"  he  coaxed.  He 
pulled  out  the  fresh  new  handkerchief  he  had 
put  into  his  breast  pocket  and  wiped  her 
eyes,  holding  her  face  up  by  his  hand  under 
her  chin  as  though  she  were  a  child. 

"Baba  says  I  mustn't  marry  you,"  she 
sobbed.  "He  says  he  will  find  me  another 
husband." 

James  felt  his  heart  knock  at  his  ribs.  "He 
can't  do  that,  darling — not  if  you  don't  want 
him  to.  If  we  stick  together,  no  one  can  force 
us  apart." 
"Baba  can." 

Despair  all  but  overwhelmed  him.  She  was 
so  yielding,  so  soft,  so  trained  to  obedience. 
What  if  he  could  not  put  strength  into  her 
soul? 

"Listen  to  me,  darling."  He  brushed  away 
the  soft  curls  of  her  hair  from  her  ear.  "Try 
to  understand  how  I  feel.  China  is  great.  She 
is  not  really  weak.  She  is  only  in  distress.  All 
the  great  strength  is  simply  waiting  until  we 
come  to  her  help.  She  has  lived  in  an  old,  old 
world  and  she  needs  to  be  born  into  the  new 
one.  I  am  a  doctor  and  I  think  naturally  in 

terms  of  birth — of  bringing  forth  life " 

She  was  looking  at  him  with  wide  blank 
eyes.  "But  if  baba  won't  give  us  any  money 
how  will  we  live  in  China?" 

He  laughed  at  this.  "  I  will  work  and  make 
money." 

To  his  shocked  surprise  she  grew  angry  at 
this.  "You  talk  only  silly!"  she  exclaimed. 
"In  China  you  cannot  work.  There  is  no 
money." 

"The  hospital  will  pay  me." 

"A    little   money."    she   said   scornfully. 

"How  much?  Maybe  in  one  month  what 

this  gown  cost  baba.  He  is  right.  I  cannot." 

His  arms  grew  cold  around  her.  "Do  you 

mean  you  don't  want  to  marry  me?" 

She  wept  again  loudly  and  she  threw  her 
arms  about  his  neck.  "I  do— I  do— but 
please,  here,  in  New  York.  I  like  it  so  much !" 

He  said  gravely   "I  must  go." 

His  arms  dropped  and  she  put  them  back 
again.  "No.  you  must  love  me.  please!" 

In  her  distraction  she  was  so  beautiful,  so 
helpless  that  he  held  her,  while  his  heart 
broke. 

It  was  she  who  spoke  first  after  a  while. 
"There  is  only  one  way,  James.  You  must  go 
first,  without  me.  When  baba  lets  me,  I  will 
come." 

You  mean ...  go  without  being  married  ?  " 

She  nodded.  "It  is  the  only  way,"  she 
said.  "  Baba  will  not  make  me  marry  another 
man  right  away  now  if  I  cry  every  day. 
Maybe  he  won't  die.  Then — after  you  make 
money — buy  a  house  maybe,  or  just  even 

rent  a  nice  house "  She  twisted  her  little 

wet  handkerchief  into  knots  and  then  un- 
twisted it.  doing  everything,  he  thought,  to 
avoid  his  eyes. 

"This  is  what  vou  want  me  to  do,  is  it. 
Lib?" 

"Not  what  I  want."  she  whispered. 

He  was  very  gentle,  very  tender.  "Then, 
dear,  couldn't  you  come  with  me — run  away, 
maybe?" 

She  shook  her  head  positively.  "I  .  .  . 
can't."  she  said  in  a  small,  sweet  voice.  "Oh, 
no!" 


The  ocean  was  not  the  river.  No  bridge 
could  cross  it.  He  stood  for  hours  every  day, 
staring  down  into  the  clear  green  water, 
foaming  into  white  w  aves  where  the  prow  of 
the  ship  clove  its  way  westward.  His  body 
ached  with  loneliness,  defrauded  of  marriage. 
It  seemed  to  him  now  that  he  had  left  his 
father's  house  in  a  dream  of  suffering.  He  had 
not  tried  to  persuade  Lili  again  and  he  had 
seen  her  only  once  more,  the  last  night  before 
he  went  away.  It  was  too  late  then  to  change 
anything,  even  had  there  been  a  change  in 
her-  He  had  sent  cables  accepting  the  job  at 


Lashed  to  the  Kitek 
sink? uL 


Don't  let  a  crusty  broiler  get 
you!  Don't  scrub  away  at 
caked-on  grease  with  a  slipsy 
didirag!  Use  a  square  metal- 
fiber  Brillo  pad !  Fast !  Easy! 


Shine  pans  wsy 

BRILLO 


Brillo  is  tops  at  cleaning  grimy 
pots  and  pans.  A  sturdy  Brillo  | 
pad -trith -soap  whisks  off  every 
stubborn  speck  of  cooked-on 
food  and  greasy  scorch.  Leaves 
grimy  pans  clean  as  a  whistle 
— and  shining!  Wonderful  for 
aluminums!  Use  Brillo  every 
day  to  keep  'em  gleaming! 


jerveletf  pofefi 

in  6RILL0! 

Brillo  makes  your  pots  and 
pans  sparkle  like  new — bright 
a>  the  day  you  bought  'em! 
Why?  Because  Brillo's  special- 
formula  soap  contains  shine 
ingredients  that  jewelers  use 
to  polish  precious  metals! 

*   RED  box  —  soap-filled  pads 

~k  GREEN  box  —  pads  and  cake  soap 


Shines  aluminum  fasti 
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LADIES'  HOME  Joi  HNVI 


His  little  life  is  in  your  hands 

//  he's  thin  and  nervous  there's  one  important 


thing  you  can  do  about  it  right  now  ! 


READ   WHAT   YOU  GET   ■■ 

2  GLASSES  OF  OVALTINE 

'    "  WAOE  WITH  MltK 


moee  PSOTEIN 

t~C~^\       THAN 

moce  FOOOENE8SY 

THAN    2   ClSHES   OF 

ice  CBEAM 


M0«  CALCIUM  AND  PHOSPHOEUS 

than  Vh  seeviNSs  OF 

AMeeicAN  cHtest 


mom  ISON  THAN 

3  SERVINGS  OF 
SPINACH 


1 


»obe  VITAMIN  C 

THAN    4   OUNCES  OF 

tomato  juice 


moce  VITAMIN  A 

THAN    2   SECVINSS  OF 

PEAS 


mo«e  VITAMIN  O 

TH*.N    10   OUNCES  OF 

Burree 


Q 


MOte  NIACIN  than  W        l 

4  5.  "-£5    OF__      %0' 


tNeicHeo  BteAC 


„oee  VITAMIN  B, 

^    THAN  3   SE6VINSS   OF 

OATM6AL 


„o«E  VITAMIN  G 

fj       THAN  1    POUND   OF 

SICLOIN  ST6AK 


When  we  say,  "His  little  life  is  in  your 
hands",  we  mean  all  those  things  that  the 
heart  and  mind  of  a  mother  can  put  into 
the  bringing  up  of  a  child.  But  here,  in 
particular,  we  emphasize  the  part  played 
by  proper  nutrition. 

If  a  child  is  thin  and  frail  or  nervous,  it 
may  be  due  to  a  number  of  things.  But 
the  most  common  correctable  cause  is  faulty 
nutrition.  And  this  cause  is  one  which 
you,  the  mother,  can  do  something  about. 

In  situations  like  this,  many  mothers 
are  now  turning  to  Ovaltine.  Because 
Ovaltine  contains  a  very  wide  variety  and 
scope  of  food  elements,  both  common  and 
rare.  Particularly  those  elements  that  are 
most  apt  to  be  lacking.  For  Ovaltine  is  a 
rich  supplementary  food  that  fills  in  the 
gaps,  the  chinks,  and  the  loopholes  of  an 
otherwise  "good"  diet.  It  contains,  for  ex- 
ample, the  important  vitamins  A,  B,,  C, 


D,  G,  Niacin,  the  valuable  minerals  Iron, 
Calcium  and  Phosphorus,  besides  high- 
quality  proteins  and  quick-energy  foods. 
And  when  you  give  two  to  three  glasses 
of  Ovaltine  a  day,  plus  normal  meals,  you 
can  be  certain  that  you  have  done  just 
about  everything  you  can  do  to  improve 
your  child's  nutrition. 

A  New  Flavor 

The  postwar  freeing  of  many  materials 
has  permitted  the  production  of  an  im- 
proved, sweet,  chocolate  flavored  Oval- 
tine which  children  really  like — an  impor- 
tant consideration  in  getting  children  to 
take  the  nourishment  they  need. 

So,  why  not  give  your  child  Chocolate 
Flavored  Ovaltine  every  day  for  30  or  60 
days  and  carefully  note  the  results.  When 
you  consider  all  the  nutritional  values 
it  supplies,  Ovaltine  is  inexpensive. 


OVALTINE 

SWEET   CHOCOLATE    FLAVORED    AND    PLAIN 
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LADIES'  HOME  JOUKNAL 


»yOVJ'U-  BE  THE  STAR  OF  THE  PARTY 

WHEN   YOU   SERVE  THIS  g 

Choc-i-Untem  Cake"  dg& 

says  Aunt  Jenny 


...THANKS  TO 


Spry  with  Cake-Improver 


EVERT  cake  you  make — from  the 
simplest  to  the  most  glamorous 
— can  he  a  compliment  winner  now! 
Spry  with  (  a  ke- Improver  gives  you  a 
marvelous  success  secret  for  feather- 
light,  whii  |ier-soft ,  richer-tasting 
cake.  And  with  the  easy  Spry  One- 
Howl  Method  you  whisk  a  cake 
together  in  no  time  at  all!  And  re- 
member Spry  is  better  than  ever 
for  (ill  your  baking  and  frying. 

Choc-©-Lantern  Cake 


2  cups  sifted  cake 
flour 
1    i  cups  sugar 
2 '..  teaspoons  baking 
powder 

(tartrate  powder, 
4  teaspoons) 
1  teaspoon  salt 


%  cup  Spry 
-4  cup  milk 
1  'i  teaspoons  vanilla 
2  eggs,  unbeaten 
1  teaspoon  grated 

orange  rind 
1  ounce  chocolate, 
melted 


batters  several  times  both  lengthwise 
and  crosswise  of  pan  for  a  mottled  effect. 
Bake  in  moderately  hot  oven  (.'575°  F.)  35- 
45  minutes.  Frost  cake  all  over;  decorate 
corners  andcenter  with  "choc-o-lanterns" 
(orange  sugar  patties  with"faces"made 
of  melted  chocolate).  Serve  with  choco- 
late ice  cream  and  orange  sherbet. 

Choc-O-Lanfern  Frosting 

Combine  %  teaspoon  grated  orange  rind 
and  \\  tablespoons  orange  juice;  let  stand 
10  minutes;  strain.  Have  ready  3  cups 
sifted  confectioners'  sugar.  Blend  1  table- 
spoon each  Spry  and  butter.  Beat  in 
Yi  cup  sugar  gradually.  Add  V/i  ounces 
chocolate,  melted.  Stir  in  remaining  sugar 

alternately  with  orange  juice.  Add  about 

:'  .  tablespoons  scalded  evaporated  milk 
or  light  cream  and  beat  well. 


Sift  Hour,  sugar,  baking  powder,  and  salt 
in  I  o  mixing  howl.  Drop  in  Spry.  Add  milk 
and  vanilla  and  beat  200  strokes  (2  min- 
utes by  hand  or  on  mixer  at  low  speed). 
Add  eggs  and  beat  200  strokes.  Divide 
batter  in  half.  Add  grated  orange  rind  to 
one  batter  and  melted  chocolate  to  the 
other,    blending    well.    Arrange   hatters, 

alternately  by  tablespoonfuls,  in  12x8x2- 
inch  Sprycoated  pan.  Run  knife  through 


Another 
fine  lever 

PRODUCT 


■yr     Save  money— get  Spry  in  the  economical  3  lb.  can 


(Continued  from  Page  96) 
pose  you  pay  for  my  food,  some  clothes,  one 
bed,  then  never  mind.  But  better  you  give 
me  dollars  for  railway-tickets.  You  go  second 
class,  good  enough,  first  class  too  much.  I 
will  buy  fourth-class  ticket  for  me  and  sit  by 
you  as  servant  in  second  class." 

James  listened  to  this  arrangement  of  his 
life  and  yielded.  "All  right,  Wang,"  he  said. 
"Go  ahead." 

James  felt  vaguely  comforted  by  this  new 
alliance  with  young  Wang,  even  though  the 
fellow  was  only  a  servant.  He  needed  the  com- 
fort a  few  minutes  later.  As  his  eyes  hurried 
over  the  pages  of  Mary's  careful,  neat  hand- 
writing he  began  to  grow  frightened.  "Mr. 
Li  did  not  die,"  Mary  wrote.  "Jim,  you 
mustn't  mind.  Lili  is  going  everywhere  with 
Ting.  Nothing  has  been  announced." 

That  was  all.  Ting,  the  son  of  a  Chinese 
official  in  America,  was  a  handsome,  gay 
young  student  at  Yale.  James  had  known 
him  for  years,  for  they  had  gone  to  the  same 
prep  school.  Charlie  Ting  was  an  idler  and  a 
wastrel.  In  Chinatown  he  had  to  pay  cash 
even  though  he  was  an  official's  son.  He  had 
once  married  secretly  an  American  hat-check 
girl  in  the  Waldorf  and  it  had  cost  his  father 
five  thousand  dollars  to  make  her  willing  to 
divorce  Charlie. 

Mary's  letter  dropped  to  the  floor  and  he 
seized  sheets  of  the  coarse  hotel  paper  and 
his  fountain  pen  and  began  to  pour  out  his 
demanding  heart  to  Lili.  He  wrote  for  an  hour 
and  a  half,  and  then  laid  down  his  pen  and 
gathered  up  the  sheets  and  read  them  over 
half-aloud,  trying  to  imagine  her  face  when 
they  reached  her.  Outside  the  open  window 
he  heard  a  brawl  rise  suddenly  and  end  in  the 
dull  sound  of  a  thudding  club,  but  he  did  not 
get  up  to  see  what  it  was.  The  city  was  full 
of  such  brawls.  There  were  too  many  starv- 
ing people,  and  policemen  treated  them  as 
criminals.  Perhaps  they  were.  There  was  no 
line  between  starvation  and  crime.  The  world, 
the  whole  world,  was  divided  into  two  parts, 
the  island  of  the  rich  and  the  ocean  of  the 
poor.  He  had  his  feet  still  on  the  island.  But 
he  was  facing  the  rough,  dark  waters  and 
Lili,  his  gentle  love,  could  never  follow  him. 
She  was  a  flower  whose  roots  must  grow  in 
the  loam  of  plenty.  The  letter  was  no  use. 
Either  he  must  go  back — or  take  his  reckless 
leap.  He  tore  the  letter  into  small  bits  and 
dropped  them  into  a  huge  brass  cuspidor 
that  stood  by  the  table. 

This  is  not  to  say  that  he  could  forget  Lili. 
That  night  at  the  station  he  sat  upon  a  rail 
seat  that  rose  out  of  a  sleeping  mass  of  people 
on  the  floor,  leaning  against  baskets  and 
bundles,  and  thought  of  nothing  but  her. 
When  he  dozed  into  exhaustion  he  dreamed 
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of  himself  successful  and  famous  and  sorr. 
how  drawing  her  to  him  again.  He  woke 
gaze  down  into  young  Wang's  bland  a; 
peaceful  face,  as  he  slept  back  to  back  with 
stout  old  man.  Once  in  two  or  three  hours 
train  whistle  blew,  and  each  time  your 
Wang  had  gone  to  see  whether  by  any  chan 
the  train  north  was  making  an  unscheduf 
departure.  "Sometimes  people  too  man 
train  sneaks  away,"  he  explained  to  Jam< 
The  last  time  he  had  come  back  dawn  w 
beginning  to  break,  and  outside  on  the  pla 
form  the  electric  lights  were  feeble.  The 
was  no  train  in  sight,  but  young  Wai 
peered  into  the  distance.  "Train  comes,"  1 
announced  in  a  tense  whisper. 

"How  do  you  know?"  James  asked. 

"Feel  the  earth  under  my  feet." 

In  a  quarter  of  an  hour  the  train  pulk 
into  the  station  and  the  crowd  presst 
through  the  gates  and  began  climbing  in 
doors  and  windows  alike.  But  young  War 
was  ahead  of  them  all.  Yelling  and  pushii 
with  sharp  elbows,  he  commandeered  tv 
seats,  heaped  them  with  baggage  and  sat  c 
top  of  them.  James,  caught  like  driftwood 
a  wave,  heard  him  roaring  at  the  top  of  h 
lungs  that  his  master  was  a  Big  Man  fro 
America.  When  he  came  into  sight,  War 
climbed  down,  smiled,  and  showed  him 
pleasant  enough  corner  by  the  window. 

"Bags  must  stay  here,"  he  said.  "If  i 
bags,  then  seats  will  be  gone  soon." 

The  aisles  were  full  and  men  and  childn 
sat  even  in  the  baggage  racks  overhead.  Tl 
noise  on  the  roof  meant  that  those  who  h$ 
not  found  places  inside  were  on  top  of  tl 
car.  The  engine  gave  a  series  of  jerks,  peop 
screamed,  a  few  fell  off  and  the  train  starts 
northward. 

If  the  day  was  long  and  hideous,  the  nigl 
was  less  so  only  because  from  exhaustion  \ 
fell  into  a  daze  of  unconsciousness  which  w; 
not  sleep.  He  dreamed  that  he  was  held 
some  prison  full  of  writhing  people  who  hi 
nothing  to  do  with  him  and  yet  he  was  01 
of  them.  He  woke  to  gaze  out  the  dusty  wit 
dows  at  a  dull  landscape  whose  colors  he  di 
not  see. 

On  the  morning  of  the  second  day  your 
Wang  broke  a  windowpane.  Fresh  cool  a 
rushed  in  and  James  felt  his  brain  clej 
suddenly.  He  had  been  sitting  in  deep  d 
pression,  unwashed,  for  there  was  no  wato 
on  the  train.  When  he  had  struggled  to  tt 
lavatory  he  had  found  it  occupied  by  tw 
women,  their  bedding  and  three  childre; 
and  he  had  retreated  again. 

The  train  was  many  hours  late.  Long  ag 
they  should  have  reached  Nanking,  and  on 
now  were  the  purple  hills  looming  into  vie\ 
(Continued  on  Page  100) 


'/  got  thinking  today  of  all  the  women 
J  could  have  married  other  than  you." 
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"Gee,  Mom,  it's  just  like  you  said,  anyone 
can  cook  on  a  Magic  Chef  . .  .  even  me!" 


\\\\\\%\ iMaqic  Guif  \\\\   irs  fully  automatic 

Offers  a  sensational  new  top  burner  development  that  makes  cooking  ...  easier. ..  faster. ..  better! 


Introducing  the  new  c^/Za^c  C/u&l  kitchen  heater  range! 


Here's  a  range  that  offers  all  the 

advantages  of  a  modern  Magic 

Chef  gas  range,  plus  a  built-in 

kitchen   heater  for  extra  quick 

heat  on  cold  days.   Heater  also 

provides  hot  water  and  extra 

cooking  space.  Like  other  Magic 

Chefs,  it  is  engineered  to  use  City, 

"Pyrofax"or  other  LP  (bottled  or 

tank)  gases.  Write;  let  us  tell 

you  about 

I 
MODERN    COOKING   PLUS 

WINTER    KITCHEN    HEAT 


This  exclusive  top  burner  invention  makes  burner  cleaning 
drudgery  a  thing  of  the  past.  These  magic  one-piece  burners 
catch  spillovers,  lift  completely  out  in  one  easy  motion,  wash 
like  dishes.  All  burners  — oven  and  broiler,  too  — light  auto- 
matically on  "CP"  Models.  Many  other  modern  features  make 
Magic  Chef  a  joy  to  own,  a  thrill  to  cook  on.  See  it,  compare 
it,  you'll  say, "That's  the  range  for  me!" 
AMERICAN   STOVE  COMPANY  •    Dept.  L-6   •    St.  Louis  10,  Mo. 


)  IMS.  American  Su*vo  Company 


*.    rOOK    IT   BSTTe* 
YOU   CAN  tw  efT£# 

the  GAS  RANGE  with  the  famous  red  wheel 


SEE   IT  AT  YOUR   GAS   COMPANY  OR   MAGIC   CHEF   DEALER 
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GRAND    RAPIDS    GUILD    GALLERIES    •     SETTINGS    BY    EVERETT    BROW 


Superb  Tumble-Twist  color  makes  new  rooms  throughout 

your  home — rooms  brought  to  life 

by  the  beauty  of  the  many  Tumble -Twist  colors 

that  range  from  soft  pastels  to  fashionable  deep  tones. 

Live  in  Tumble-Twist  rooms — you'll  know 

what  America's  smartest  homemakers  know  —  that  sturdy 

Tumble-Twist  loop-twisted  texture 

is  always  smart — easy  to  keep  clean — looks 

even  lovelier  with  laundering. 


Wo/ch  for  Tumble-Twist  rugs 
in  the  year's  greatest  comedy 
STARRING  FRED  MAC  MURRAY 
AND  MADELEINE  CARROLL  in 
"AN  INNOCENT  AFFAIR". 
Released    thro    United    Artists. 


*  Guaranteed  by  *-v 
i  Good  Housekeeping 
.1*2?  J 


RUGS 


ERTYVILLE      TEXTILES,    INC.,    LIB  E  RTYVILIE      l,    ILLINOIS 


(Continued  frotn  Page  98) 
At  Nanking  the  train  stopped,  and  they 
must  take  a  ferry  and  cross  the  river  to  take 
a  northbound  train  again  on  the  other  side. 
"You  get  ready,  please,"  Wang  bade  James 
with  authority.  "Here  is  one  big  fight  for 
the  ferry  first." 

When  the  train  slid  loudly  into  the  station 
the  baggage  was  slung  about  his  person  like 
armor  and  he  plunged  relentlessly  into  the 
crowd,  creating  a  space  in  which  James  fol- 
lowed him  with  a  doggedness  that  was  almost 
as  ruthless.  By  this  means  they  reached  the 


flushed  her  usually  pale  face  and  her  eyes,  set\ 
shallowly  under  flying  brows,  were  dark  and  ! 
humid.  She  had  a  secretive  reserve  except  to- 
ward her  father. 

"You  will  come  and  live  with  me,  Little 
Lou?  "  Doctor  Liang  went  on,  half  playfully, 
half  pathetically.  "Ma,  we  will  have  one 
child  with  us.  We  must  find  a  very  nice  hus- 
band for  her,  some  nice  young  professor,  a 
scholar  with  whom  I  can  discuss  the  dreams 
of  Chuang  Tzu  and  the  poetry  of  Li  Po,  the 
charming  drunkard." 

The  mention   of  marriage  roused  Mrs. 


"Too  many  people  drown,"  young  Wang 
told  James  over  his  shoulder.  "Push,  push, 
splash!" 

On  the  northern  shore  James  turned  and 
looked  back  at  Nanking,  the  capital  of  his 
country.  It  lay  hidden  behind  a  high  gray 
wall,  centuries  old.  Beyond  it  he  could  see 
the  double  crest  of  Purple  Mountain,  where 
Sun  Yat-sen's  tomb  had  been  built.  Some- 
day when  he  had  discovered  his  own  country 
he  would  go  there  and  look  at  the  tomb  of  the 
man  who  had  lived  too  long,  or  died  too 
soon — he  did  not  know  which. 

When  the  train  reached  Peking  he  was  in  a 
fever  of  weariness.  He  had  been  traveling  for 
days  and  he  realized  that  he  had  become 
utterly  dependent  on  young  Wang.  The 
sprightly  young  man  had  provided  him  with 
food  and  hot  tea  at  intervals,  had  night  and 
morning  fetched  him  hot  water  in  a  tin  basin 
wherewith  to  wash,  had  pushed  soldiers  and 
women  and  callous  men  off  the  seats  he  had 
pre-empted  for  himself  and  his  master,  had 
fanned  away  flies,  and  ^^^^^^^^^ 
made  life  somehow  endur-  ^^^^^^^^^ 
able. 


ferry  in  time  to  find  a  place  that  was  not  on  Liang's  curiosity.  "Does  James  say  anything 
the  edge  of  the  boat.  about  Lili?  " 

"Nothing,"  Mary  replied. 

"Then  he  must  have  heard,"  Mrs.  Liang 
exclaimed. 

"I  told  him." 

Doctor  liang  was  vexed  at  this.  He  spoke 
with  sharpness.  "Now,  Mary,  that  was  very 
premature.  I  was  talking  with  Mr.  Li  only 
yesterday  and  he  said  that  Lili  has  not  made 
up  her  mind." 

Mrs.  Liang  sniffed.  "Liang,  I  must  tell 
you.  At  first  I  thought  it  would  be  very  nice 
to  enjoy  some  money  from  the  Li  family. 
Your  salary  as  a  professor  is  not  large,  and  at 
present  your  writing  is  not  very  useful  to  us. 
But  now  I  don't  like  this  Lili.  I  think  she 
would  divorce  James  quickly  when  she 
likes.  I  suggest  rather  a  better  type  of  girl, 
who  is  more  faithful,  someone  like  Sonia  Pan." 
Peter  groaned  loudly.  "Sonia  Pan!  She's 
cross-eyed." 

Mrs.  Liang  would  not  yield.  "Eyes  can  be 
fixed  now.  It  is  not  like  before.  And  she  is 
^^^^^^^  very  good.  She  does  not 
^^^^^^^^       waste  money." 

"  It  would  be  no  use  for 
her  to  waste  money  on  her- 
self," Louise  murmured. 
"She  is  too  ugly." 

Doctor  Liang  coughed. 

"I  am  sure  ma  is  right. 

Sonia  is  a  very  good  girl. 

■NMMMM       But  the  Pan  family  is  not 

quite " 

Mary  interposed.  "Father,  I  think  it  is  no 
use  to  talk  of  Sonia  when  James  has  never 
thought  of  her." 

"Quite  right,  my  dear,"  Doctor  Liang 
said  gratefully.  "Let  us  think  of  something 
else.  What  do  you  say  to  a  little  vacation  for 
all  of  us?  I  am  feeling  the  heat.  Sometimes  I 
wish  we  could  move  to  the  country  to  live." 
"It  would  be  too  inconvenient,"  Mrs.  Li- 
ang said.  "You  would  be  lonely,  Liang.  And 
it  is  too  hard  to  buy  the  food  for  you.  When 
you  feel  like  country  you  can  always  go  to 
Central  Park." 

She  rose  and  began  to  collect  the  dishes. 
But  as  always  her  heart  relented  toward  her 
husband.  It  would  be  no  great  expense  to  go 
to  some  small  place  in  the  mountains  to  the 
north.  She  pattered  back  into  the  living 
to  tell  him  so.  But  he  was  asleep, 
the  long  sofa,  breathing 


I. 


Mary  read  aloud  at  the 
noon  meal  the  letter  from 
James.  The  family  was  still 
in  New  York,  although 
summer  had  deepened  and 
Doctor  Liang  was  begin-  MMMMMMM 
ning  to  feel  the  heat.  He  sat 
delicately  languid  and  listened  to  the  letter, 
dated  two  weeks  earlier  and  from  Peking. 

"I  shall  not  crystallize  my  impressions," 
James  wrote.  "They  are  too  mixed.  But  I 
have  found  this  old  city  reassuring.  Even  the 
Japanese  respected  its  ancient  beauty.  This 
is  not  to  say  that  I  have  seen  much  of  it.  I 
took  up  my  duties  the  day  after  I  arrived, 
and  when  night  comes  I  am  too  weary  to 
sight-see.  My  view  is  also  somewhat  biased 
by  the  fact  that  I  see  only  sick  people. 
Trachoma  is  frightful.  So  is  tuberculosis.  I 
operate  on  the  eyes,  but  can  do  nothing  for 
the  lungs.  Ulcers,  gangrene " 

"Spare  us,  Mary,"  Doctor  Liang  said  gen- 
tly. "We  are  trying  to  eat — and  it  is  very 
hot." 

Mary  folded  the  letter  and  put  it  in  her 
pocket. 

"You  can  read  it  to  me  when  we  are 
alone,"  Mrs.  Liang  said  briskly.  "Liang,  eat 
some  of  the  beef  and  peppers.  You  know  you 
like  it." 

She  dipped  her  chopsticks  into  the  dish 
and  picked  out  a  bit  and  laid  it  on  his  plate. 
He  ignored  it  and  ate  some  rice  from  his 
bowl,  a  mouthful  or  two.  Then  he  began  to 
talk. 

"I  am  happy  to  hear  that  Peking  is  un- 
touched. I  hope  to  spend  my  old  age  there,  in 
a  quiet  lane,  in  an  old  house  with  a  garden. 
I  seem  to  see  myself  at  the  head  of  our  fam- 
ily, my  children  married  and  living  about  me 
under  one  great  roof,  in  the  old  style,  my 
grandchildren  running  about  my  courts.  Ah, 
happy  old  age ! " 

He  smiled,  and  Mrs.  Liang,  who  had  been 
listening  with  lively  interest,  broke  in.  "Li- 
ang, I  tell  you,  don't  count  on  it.  Children 
nowadays  are  unreliable.  Suppose  they  don't 
want  to  live  under  one  roof  with  us?  " 

Doctor  Liang  shook  his  head  gently.  "I 
am  a  reasonably  pleasant  person,  I  believe?" 
He  looked  at  his  children's  faces  with  a  touch- 
ing trust.  "I  am  not  obnoxious,  am  I?  Not 
repulsive?" 

"Of  course  not,  pa,"  Louise  exclaimed. 
She  was  looking  very  pretty  today.  Heat 


^  A  man  lhal  should  call 
^  everything  by  its  right 
name  would  hardly  pass  the 
streets  without  being  knocked 
down  as  a  common  enemy. 
—  LORD  HALIFAX. 


room 

stretched  out  on 

deeply  and  calmly.  She  mounted  the  stairs 

slowly  to  find  Mary  and  then  she  felt  sleepy 

also  and  yawned.  The  house  was  very  quiet. 

The  children  must  have  gone  out.  The  letter 

from  James  could  wait. 

On  a  bench  by  the  river,  Mary,  Peter  and 
Louise  discussed  this  first  long  letter.  By  it 
they  would  judge  whether  China  was  what 
they  hoped  it  was  or  feared  it  was  not.  On 
the  whole,  the  letter  was  favorable.  The  jour- 
ney northward,  James  wrote,  was  something 
to  experience  rather  than  talk  about.  He  was 
inclined  sometimes  to  think  that  the  worst 
they  had  heard  from  Chinese  who  had  fled  to 
New  York  was  not  bad  enough.  Filth  and 
poverty  were  everywhere.  The  train  was 
something  that  could  not  be  imagined  and 
the  callousness  to  death  had  frightened  him. 
Yet  when  James  had  reached  Peking,  it  was 
like  stepping  back  into  New  York.  The  hos- 
pital was  very  fine  and  luxurious,  built  by 
Americans  with  American  money.  The  Japa- 
nese had  left  it  alone,  or  very  nearly,  and  the 
equipment,  while  not  of  the  latest,  was  still 
good.  The  view  from  his  windows  was  su- 
perb. The  city  roofs  were  delicately  shaped 
and  old  courtyards  were  rich  with  ancient 
(Continued  on  Page  102) 
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VENETIANS   OF  ACME 


Never  get  out  of  shape 

Beautiful  lasting  finish 

So  easy  to  clean 

Right  weight  for  easy  handling 


tiey  look  beautiful . . .  they  stay  beautiful . . .  and  they're  the  easiest  Venetian  blinds 
i  the  world  to  keep  clean.  The  satin-smooth  surface  of  Galva-bond  Venetians 
vists  grimy  dirt,  stands  up  to  the  years,  stands  up  to  abuse. 

The  light,  resilient  steel  slats  flex  at  a  touch  for  easy  dusting,  yet  will  not  buckle 
>  bend  out  of  shape.  They  are  galvanized  and  bonderized  to  say  "no"  to  corro- 
j>n,  rain,  wind  and  sun  damage.  They  handle  easily,  hang  gracefully.  They  are 
'led  to  add  charm  to  the  finest  interiors.  Leading  decorators  recommend  them. 

Venetian  blinds  of  Acme  Galva-bond  Steel  give  you  the  most 
irmanent  beauty  your  money  can  buy.  Why  put  up  anything 
is?  Why  put  up  with  anything  less? 

Send  70c  for  copy  of  illustrated  booklet,  "A  Gallery  of  American  Windows.'' 

Acme  Steel  Company,  2844  Archer  Avenue,  Chicago  8,  Illinois 
The  seal  of  quality  in  Venetian  blinds.  Look  for  it  when  you  buy.  . 
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ROOM-FLATTERING   COLORS 
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New  Hoover  Cylinder  Cleaner, 
Model  50.  Cleans  by  powerful 
suction.  New  idea  in  dirt  disposal, 
the  Dirt  Ejector.  Complete  with 
cleaning  tools  in  handy  kit,  in- 
cluding Mothimizer  and  sprayer. 


fall  lie  hpjjer 

with  a  HOOVER 


New  Hoover  Triple-Action 
Cleaner,  Model  28,  with  famous, 
exclusive  Hoover  cleaning  princi- 
ple... it  beats,  as  it  sweeps,  as  it 
cleans.*  Gets  deep- down  dirt. 
Keeps  rug  colors  bright.  Light, 
easy-to-use  cleaning  tools  in 
handy  kit  are  available  for 
Model  28. 


You'll  be  happier  because  a  Hoover  gets 
the  dirt,  the  deep-down  grit . . .  and  pro- 
longs the  life  of  your  rugs. 

...because  colors  stay  fresher,  your 
whole  house  looks  brighter,  with  Hoover's 
color-cleaning. 

.  .  because  your  neighbors  rate  the 
Hoover  best  — more  than  seven  million 
already  have  been  made  and  sold. 

. . .  because  there  are  now  two  types  of 
Hoover  Cleaners  to  choose  from. 

See  your   Hoover  dealer.  Make 
Hoover  and  make  it  soon! 

THE  HOOVER  COMPANY 

North  Canton,  Ohio  •  Hamilton,  Oni ,  Canada 
Perivale,  England 
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trees.  Everything  had  been  built  with  the 
outlook  of  centuries  in  the  past  and  cen- 
turies yet  to  come.  It  made  him  proud  to  be 
a  Chinese.  The  Marco  Polo  Bridge  he  had 
gone  to  see,  because  their  father  had  told  him 
it  was  even  more  beautiful  than  the  George 
Washington  Bridge.  It  was  impossible  to 
compare  them,  though.  This  bridge  in  Peking 
was  made  of  marble  and  stone  and  there 
were  sculptured  lions  on  it.  The  mounting 
curve  was  matchless. 

Peking,  James  wrote,  made  him  want  to 
send  for  them  all.  He  was  very  happy.  Some- 
thing deep  in  his  soul  was  being  satisfied.  He 
worked  hard,  but  he  did  not  tire  as  he  had  in 
New  York.  Nobody  hurried  and  yet  more 
work  was  done,  he  believed,  than  he  had  ever 
seen  done  before.  People  moved  at  an  even, 
steady  pace,  their  minds  at  ease.  They 
seemed  ready  for  any  fate,  sturdy  and  self- 
confident. 

"It  sounds  like  heaven,"  Mary  said,  and 
her  eyes  dreamed. 

Neither  Peter  nor  Louise  answered. 

She  read  on:  "  I  know  that  if  Lili  saw  this 
place  she  would  be  willing  to  come  to  me. 
Houses  are  not  hard  to  find.  We  could  live 
very  happily — she  would  not  need  to  work." 
Mary  stopped  here.  What  James  commis- 
sioned her  to  do  was  only  for  her  eyes. 

But  Peter  gave  a  yelp.  He  rose  and  straight- 
ened the  fold  in  his  trousers  carefully.  "Tell 
Jim  he  is  way  back  in  the  past  so  far  as  that 
young  woman  is  concerned.  She's  been  tenta- 
tively engaged  to  three  men  since  she  was 
tentatively  engaged  to  him." 


Otober,  i 


"Don't  talk  so,"  Mary  said. 

"Ting  told  me.  Ting  says  he  is  going  to 
his  dad  to  put  pressure  on  old  Li.  It's 
only  way  to  pin  Lili  down." 

"What  pressure?"  Mary  asked. 

"Ting  says  old  Li  was  really  a  collal 
tor,  and  his  dad  has  the  proof.  He  skii 
out  just  in  time  to  avoid  getting  put  in  j; 
or  coughing  up  a  couple  of  million  to  put 
certain  outstretched  hands." 

Both  girls  stared  at  him.  "Really?  "Lou 
murmured. 

"Tell  Jim  unless  he  can  put  on  presa 
he  had  just  better  forget  the  whole  business 
Peter  set  his  straw  hat  at  an  angle.  '"E 
kids.  I  promised  Ting  to  meet  him.  We 
going  to  run  out  to  the  beach  with  a  couple 
girls." 

His  sisters  watched  him  thoughtfully  as 
sauntered  to  the  street. 

"Do  you  think  we  ought  to  tell  moth 
what  he  does?" 

"She  can't  do  anything,"  Mary  said.  "} 
needs  to  go  away.  I  wish  Jim  would  send  fi 
him." 

"Peter  doesn't  know  enough  to  be  of  ari 
use  anywhere."  Louise  yawned.  "I'm  goirl 
home  to  sleep — Estelle  wants  me  to  go  to  J 
dance  with  them  tonight." 

"Where?" 

"Some  roof  or  other,"  Louise  answered  ir 
differently.  She  hid  from  her  shrewd  eldt 
sister  the  excitement  of  her  heart.  Tonigh 
she  would  dance  with  Philip.  Estelle  wa 
making  it  a  party  of  four. 

(To  be  Continued) 
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Graduate  nurses 


Fortieth  Anniversary 
for  Hoover— the  first 
name  in  cleaners.  Pre- 
ferred by  women  2  to  1 
over  any  other  moke. 
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midwives,  and  in  one  of  the  adjoining  coun- 
ties, more  than  90  per  cent.  Home  delivery 
by  a  doctor,  or  nurse-midwife,  like  those 
trained  by  the  Frontier  Nursing  Service, 
who  care  for  the  most  inaccessible  fam- 
ilies in  this  region,  is  an  acceptable  and 
safe  procedure.  But  some  untrained  mid- 
wives,  working  under  unsanitary  conditions 
in  dark  and  drafty  mountain  cabins,  wait  too 
long  to  assist  a  patient  in  labor  or  try  to 
induce  birth  by  the  most  unhygienic  and 
agonizing  of  methods.  The  death  rate  of 
mothers  and  babies  under  such  treatment 
is  understandably  high. 

The  Oneida  delivery  room  in  action  is  in 
striking  contrast.  The  room  is  flooded  with 
light  from  overhead  fluorescent  tubes.  Gleam- 
ing equipment  reflects  in  the  surf-green  tile 
walls.  An  electrically 
warmed  crib  is  ready  to  ■■■■■■■i 
receive  the  infant.  Every 
instrument  and  cloth  is 
sterile  and  untouched  by 
hands.  The  doctor, 
scrubbed,  gowned  and 
masked,  is  prepared  for 
any  surgical  emergency, 
scurry  to  assist  him. 

This  transformation  on  obstetrical  prac- 
tices in  Clay  County  began  in  the  vision  of  a 
pioneering  woman  physician,  Dr.  C.  Adeline 
McConville.  In  New  York  in  1909  she  heard 
a  lecture  by  James  Anderson  Burns,  who 
was  promoting  a  school  for  mountain  children. 
She  was  inspired  to  build  a  hospital  in  Oneida. 
The  three-story  brick  building  was  com- 
pleted in  1928  at  a  cost  of  828,000,  which 
Doctor  McConville  had  solicited  in  small 
amounts  over  a  period  of  twenty  years.  She 
intended  to  care  for  all  but  the  contagious 
diseases,  but  soon  found  she  could  not  meet 
the  high  medical  standards  she  set  for  her- 
self. For  the  next  ten  years  she  tried  to  give 
the  building  away. 

Dr.  Philip  Earle  Blackerby,  Kentucky 
State  health  commissioner,  started  a  broad 
health  program  for  mothers  in  medically 
neglected  sections  of  Kentucky  in  1940.  One 
objective  oi  the  program  was  to  provide  ob- 
stetrical care  for  those  women  without  ac- 
cess to  private  doctors.  Dr.  Edwin  F.  Daily, 
director  of  the  Division  of  Health  Services  of 
the  U.  S.  Children's  Bureau,  offered  national 
funds  to  establish  a  demonstration  maternity 
hospital  in  Kentucky,  if  the  state  would  prr> 


^  People  are  lonely  because 
W  lhe>  build  walls  instead  of 
bridges.      —JOSEPH  FORT  NEWTON. 


vide  the  building  and  equipment 
Blackerby  then  accepted   Doctor  McCoii 
ville's  offer  to  give  her  building  to  the  si 
and  the  Oneida  Maternity  Hospital 
founded.    In   1947  the  state  matched 
Children's  Bureau's  830,000  contribution. 
The  cost  per  patient  day  was  89.72. 

For  the  past  six  years  the  progress  of 
hospital  has  been  guided  by  Kentucky's  S| 
cial  director  for  maternal  and  child  heal 
Dr.  Alice  Chenoweth,  an  experienced  pedia- 
trician and  mother  of  a  three-year-old  herJ 
self.  The  first  patient  was  admitted  in  De- 
cember of  1941,  when  the  staff  consisted  of 
one  nurse,  one  cook  and  the  medical  director. 
Dr.  Henry  Hollis  Caffee.  Doctor  Caffee 
brought  the  hospital  through  four  difficult 
war  years  when  personnel  was  almost  im; 
sible  to  get  and  as  h; 
■■■■■■■  to  keep.  He  had  other 
troubles.  The  physical 
problems  encountered  in" 
an  isolated  area  are  un- 
thought  of  in  cities. 
■jjbjjbjbjbjbj  Water     supply      was 

a  tremendous  problem. 
Water  from  the  hospital  well  had  such  a  high 
iron  content  that  it  looked  like  orangeade 
but  tasted  salty.  Not  only  was  this  water 
unsafe  for  drinking,  but  it  corroded  equip- 
ment. Periodically  the  elevator  to  the  third 
floor  stopped  running,  and  on  at  least  one 
occasion  Doctor  Caffee  had  to  lug  a  250j 
pound  woman  up  two  flights  of  steep  stairs 
before  operating  on  her.  The  mere  job  of 
doctoring  was  not  easy.  He  got  many  diffi- 
cult, last-minute  deliveries,  frequently  the 
botched  attempts  of  unskilled  midwives  who 
finally  conceded  a  hemorrhage  was  too  seri- 
ous for  them  to  cope  with.  One  winter  night  a 
baby  was  born  in  a  truck  stalled  on  an  icy 
mountain  road.  It  reached  the  hospital  sev- 
eral hours  later,  very  much  alive,  but  with 
its  umbilical  cord  tied  off  with  a  shoestring. 
The  physical  plant  of  the  hospital  steadily 
improved.  A  complete  filter  system  was  in- 
stalled so  that  water  pumped  from  the  river 
could  be  used.  The  balky  elevator  was  re- 
placed by  a  new  one.  A  complete  X-ray  cham- 
ber was  provided.  The  interior  of  the  hospital 
was  remodeled  to  contain  four  wards  and 
completely  equipped  to  care  for  25  beds  and 
22  bassinets.  Four  incubators  were  placed  in 
a  specially  isolated  room  for  tiny  early 
(Continued  on  Page  104) 
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Versatility  is  the  keynote  of  this  charming  room.  The  chest  (left) 
opens  at  typewriter  desk  height;  can  be  used  for  a  radio 
or  for  storage.  The  table  (right  of  fireplace)  opens  to  ^6"x46" 
for  dining.  It's  as  practical  as  it  is  lovely.   From  the  workrooms 
of  the  largest  makers  of  solid  maple  and  cherry  furniture 
for  living  room,  bedroom,  dining  room. 


Photographed  in  the  Willett  Galleries.  KRESGE  •  NEWARK 


ROYAL  BARRY  WILLS 


A  /Htr/ca  's  foremost 

designer 

of  small  homes 


designs  your  Willett  Living  room 


"The  most  beautiful  room  I've  ever  seen,"  said 
customers  and  decorators  who  saw  this  picture 
being  taken.  It's  a  masterpiece  by  Royal  Barry 
Wills,  probably  the  greatest  living  authority  on 
Colonial   design   in   America. 

Here  is  furniture  with  all  the  warmth  and  charm 
of  fine  Americana— plus  a  smart  touch  of  sophisti- 
cation that  makes  it  at  home  in  any  living  room, 
in  any  city,  anywhere. 


These  pieces  are  a  dream  to  decorate  with— the 
soft,  colorful  patina  of  the  wood  breathes  life  and 
color  into  your  whole  room.  Companionable, 
homey  yet  smart  — this  is  furniture  to  live  with 
and  be  proud  of.  You'll  live  with  your  Willett 
furniture  a  long  time,  too,  because  every  piece 
of  wood  used  is  SOLID  hard  maple.  Watch  for 
your  dealer's  ads  and  see  this  beautiful  furni- 
ture soon.  You  may  want  the  whole  room  or  in- 
dividual pieces.  Budget  priced— you  can  afford  it! 


CONSIDER      H.    WILLETT,     INC.,      LOUISVILLE     11,     KENTUCKY 
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flakes  dry;  dull  skins  look 
soft  and  glowing! 
nUSSY  EMULSIFIED  CLEANSING  CREAM 

A  special  enriched  formula  for  dry  skins  that  does 

a  superb  cleansing  job  — and  much  more. 

The  super-emollient  ingredients  in  Emulsified 

Cleansing  Cream  work  actively  on  your 

dry,  tense  complexion.  That  tired  look,  that 

rough  flaky  feeling,  disappear. 

Your  skin  feels  younger— radiant! 

Every  time  you  cleanse  with  this  satiny 

cream  you're  giving  your  skin  a  real 

beauty  treatment!  Tussy  Emulsified  Cleansing 

Cream.  H,  #1.75,  #3  plus  tax.  With  all 

other  fine  Tussy 

preparations  at  better 

cosmetic  counters. 


TUSSY 


(Continued  from  Page  102) 
comers.  A  nurses'  cottage  was  built  and  fur- 
nished in  a  manner  to  make  it  a  pleasant 
place  to  stay.  As  new  people  were  added  to 
the  staff,  the  hospital  formed  its  busy  rou- 
tine of  service  to  mountain  mothers. 

The  medical  director,  assisted  by  members 
of  his  staff,  conducts  a  clinic  every  Monday 
at  Oneida,  every  Thursday  at  the  nearest 
town  (Manchester,  19  miles  away),  and 
every  first  and  third  Wednesday  at  Annville, 
in  a  neighboring  county.  New  patients  are 
received  at  these  clinics  for  preliminary  ex- 
amination and  return  periodically  for  check- 
ups and  advice  about  diet  and  physical  care 
during  pregnancy.  The  Manchester  clinic 
has  received  as  many  as  100  women  in  one 
day. 

A  completely  equipped  dental  office  in  a 
specially  built  truck  travels  to  each  clinic. 
The  public-health  dentist  does  free  dental 
work  for  those  who  cannot  afford  to  pay  for 
the  service. 

To  attend  the  clinics  many  of  the  women 
have  to  walk  or  ride  muleback  from  "six  mile 
up  a  dark  holler"  be- 


fore reaching  a  road. 
To  make  sure  they 
will  be  on  hand  when 
the  baby  is  expected, 
many  of  them  take 
rooms  in  boarding- 
houses  in  Oneida. 
The  patient  load  of 
the  hospital  rose 
steadily  until  the  hos- 
pital reached  a  peak 
in  1946  of  664  de- 
liveries and  916  ad- 
missions. There  were 
fewer  in  1947,  partly 
because  the  hospital 
was  closed  several 
weeks  for  remodel- 
ing, but  also  because 
of  the  rapid  turnover 
and  unavailability  of 
medical  directors. 

Following  Doctor 
Caffee's  resignation 
in  1945,  the  hospital 
was  served  by  seven 
different  doctors.  It 
became  obvious  that 
the  state  was  not 
going  to  find  a  man 
fulfilling  the  high  pro- 
fessional standards 
required  who  would 
serve  very  long  at 
a  top  salary  of  $5000 
per  year.  Principally 
to  overcome  this  dif- 
ficulty, the  Oneida 
hospital  was  affiliated 
with  the  University 
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(l/clolev-  -simile 

By  «'«ili«»rli««*  Ann--  A  linedlnNl 

Autumn  is  like  a  Chinese  house  of 

amber. 
In  all  its  rooms  the  treasures  of 

a  prince 
Dream  in  the  muted  sun,  though  dry 

vines  clamber 
Wistfully  up  the  moon  gates,  and 

the  quince 
Taps  barren  fingers  on  the  case- 
ment's sill. 
Across  the  courtyard  like  a  lone 

white  swallow 
Whispers  a  woman's  skirt.  The  air 

turns  chill. 
One  gaunt  leaf  stirs  the  pool,  and 

others  follow. 
Soundless,  the  wind  in  silver 

chastity 
Moves  the  slow  willow;  breathes 

an  unheard  cry 
As  of  a  thin  flute's  wailing  melody 
Piped  to  a  lady  once,  in  love  gone 

by. 
To  and  fro  swing  the  gates.  The  dry 

vines  clamber. 
Autumn  is  like  a  Chinese  house  of 

amber. 

•  •*•••••* 


emulsified  cleansing  cream 


of  Louisville  Medi- 
cal School  and  General  Hospital  in  July  of 
1948.  Under  the  new  plan  the  hospital  will 
be  staffed  by  two  graduate  physicians  with 
at  least  two  years  of  obstetrical  specializa- 
tion. Each  will  serve  for  overlapping  periods 
of  six  months.  The  training  will  be  recog- 
nized for  admission  to  the  American  Board 
of  Obstetrics,  as  a  part  of  its  rigorous  re- 
quirements. 

Iwenty-five  people  now  work  at  the  hos- 
pital, including  a  professional  staff  of  six 
nurses,  a  supervising  nurse  and  a  nutrition- 
ist. 

Gynecological  service,  which  Doctor 
Caffee  took  on  in  addition  to  his  load  of  new- 
born, has  all  but  dropped  out  of  the  picture, 
but  is  included  in  future  development  of 
Kentucky's  Maternal  and  Child  Health  Pro- 
gram. 

The  Oneida  project  has  provided  quite  a 
few  surprises.  Acceptance  of  the  idea  of  hos- 
pital delivery  among  the  mountain  people 
was  rapid.  The  attitude  that  the  hospital 
is  "a  good  place  to  go  for  them  as  has  to" 
has  nearly  disappeared.  Acceptance  of  anal- 
gesia to  help  relieve  pain  of  minor  incisions 
such  as  episiotomy  and  perineorrhaphy,  ob- 
stetrical procedures  heretofore  unheard  of  in 
this  region,  was  immediate  and  even  enthu- 
siastic. 


"  October,  1948 

Contrary  to  expectations,  there  has  been 
almost  no  objection  to  the  rule  that  fathers 
and  other  relatives  stay  out  of  the  labor  and 
delivery  rooms.  Experienced  mountain  fa- 
thers show  very  little  uneasiness  about  a 
wife  in  labor.  When  they  bring  them  they 
usually  leave  promptly  and  casually  return 
in  a  day  or  two.  There  is  much  less  pacing  of 
the  floor  and  smoking  of  cigarettes  in  the 
lower  corridor  of  this  mountain  hospital  than 
in  city  hospitals,  although  one  young  father 
dismally  wandered  about  the  hospital  yard 
all  of  one  night.  "To  be  near  her,"  he  ex- 
plained. 

But  to  the  mountain  people,  the  baby  is 
the  thing:  nothing  beforehand  can  be  very 
important,  all  else  is  anticlimax.  Although 
the  medical  staff  endlessly  preaches  that 
prenatal  care  is  the  foundation  for  good  ob- 
stetrical practice,  many  of  the  patients  delay 
coming  to  the  clinics  until  a  late  stage  o 
pregnancy. 

The  mortality  of  infants  after  they  lea\ 
the  hospital  is  another  serious  problen.. 
Many  an  infant  is 
taken  home  in  excel- 
lent condition,  after 
careful  nursing,  only 
to  die  later  from  pneu- 
monia, diarrhea  or 
pertussis  resulting 
from  improper  home 
care.  The  mothers  are 
instructed  to  return  I 
with  their  new  babies 
to  the  clinics  for  pe- 
riodical checkups,  but 
less  than  25  per  cent 
do  come  back  unless 
they  think  they  are 
pregnant  again.  The 
county  health  depart- 
ment lacks  sufficient 
nurses  for  follow-up 
after  the  new  baby 
leaves  the  hospital. 

One  criticism  of  the 
hospital  is  that  it 
gives  virtually  free 
obstetrical  service  to 
some  who  can  afford, 
and  who  can  get  to, 
private  doctors  or 
conventional  hospi- 
tals. One  girl,  mar- 
ried and  living  in 
comfortable  circum- 
stances in  Ohio,  re- 
turned to  her  mother's 
home  near  Oneida  to 
have  her  baby  de- 
livered through  the 
courtesy  of  the  health 
department.  Al- 
though most  of  the 
patients  give  as  their 
home  address  some  small  mountain  post 
office  not  even  on  the  map,  some  come  from 
quite  distant  towns  in  Kentucky.  Most  give 
their  husbands'  employment  as  farmer  or 
miner,  but  they  list  also  such  occupations  as 
teacher,  mail  carrier,  school  superintendent, 
barber,  truck  driver,  millworker  and  me- 
chanic. 

Private  doctors  in  near-by  towns  feel 
that  the  Oneida  hospital  should  have  social- 
service  workers  to  screen  admissions  to  the 
hospital  on  the  basis  of  need.  At  present  the 
hospital  depends  on  the  patients  to  send  new 
patients — and  to  return  next  year  them- 
selves. 

.  Although  the  women  are  expected  to 
make  themselves  eligible  for  hospital  delivery 
by  attending  the  clinics,  it  has  been  the 
policy  to  refuse  no  one. 

The  vast  majority  of  the  patients  are  iso- 
lated mountain  women  really  in  need.  Here 
they  come  for  essential  nursing  care,  to  them 
a  rare  luxury.  Here  first  to  the  light  of  day 
come  new  world  citizens,  no  longer  doomed 
to  remain  infant-men  in  a  dark  womb  of  hills 
while  civilization  struggles  for  the  light.  Ken- 
tucky is  helping  to  make  better,  healthier 
citizens  who  in  turn  can  make  a  better, 
healthier  world  for  themselves  and  for  all  of 
us.  No  one  knows  what  genius  lies  buried  in 
these  hills.  the  end 
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From  experience  comes  faith 


v\/atch  a  young  boy  comparing  and  selecting  book  after  book. 

They  look  much  alike  to  him  now.  When  he  is  older,  through 
experience,  he  will  have  judgment.  He  will  know  books  he  can 
live  by.  The  rest  can  gather  dust  on  the  shelf. 

Life  is  like  that.  Out  of  each  new  experience,  a  man  gathers 
wisdom.  He  learns  to  hold  fast  to  things  of  proven  worth. 

By  comparison,  man  also  learns  the  value  of  things  unseen, 
things  in  which  he  finally  puts  his  faith. 


ER-  Squibb  &  Sons 

Manufacturing  Chemists  In  the  Medical  Profession  since  1858 

Anesthetics  •  Biologicals  •  Antibiotics 

Sulfonamides   •   Endocriius 

Nutritional  and  Medical  Specialties 


The  priceless  ingredient  of  every  product  is  the  honor  and  integrity  of  its  maker 


1948,    E.    R.    SQUIBB   ft   SONS 


NEEDLEPOINT 

IN  SMALL 

o  rmiis 


Lawn  and  distant  golf  course  become  a  mural  to  decorate 
the  sun  room  through  large  Picture  Window,  glazed  with 
Thermopane  for  greater  comfort  every  month  of  the  year. 
Architects:   Rowley  and  Spencer,  Cleveland. 


Let    nature    be    your    decorator 


NOW  THAT  YOU  CAN  GET 


SO   PROMPTLY 


When  you  open  your  rooms  to  the  outdoors  with  Picture  Windows 
and  window  walls,  many  of  your  decorating  problems  are  solved 
...for  the  lawn,  garden,  near-by  woodlands,  or  rolling  hills  become 
the  focal  point  of  attention.  And  the  wall  areas  which  are  glass 
never  need  to  be  painted,  papered,  stained  or  waxed.  Simply  and 
quickly  cleaned,  glass  has  the  clearness  of  country  air  indefinitely. 

Before  you  build  or  remodel,  ask  your  architect  about  the 
benefits  of  Thermopane*.  It  cuts  heat  loss  through  glass,  reduces 
downdrafts  at  windows,  minimizes  condensation  and  frost  on  the 
glass  .  .  .  even  deadens  outside  noise.  It's  made  of  two  or  more 
panes  with  dry  air  between  .  .  .  factory-welded  into  a  unit  that 
stays  in  all  year.  LOF's  Bondermetic  Seal*  around  the  edges  keeps 
dirt  and  moisture  from  entering  the  air  space. 

You  can  get  Thermopane  promptly  ...  in  over  70  standard  sizes 
to  fit  most  window  openings,  as  well  as  made-to-order  units  when 
they  are  required.  It  may  be  installed  in  fixed  or  opening  wood  or 
metal  sash  throughout  your  home.  For  more  information,  write 
for  our  Thermopane  book.  LibbeyOwens'Ford  Glass  Company, 
6108  Nicholas  Building,  Toledo  3,  Ohio.  */g\ 


ONLY   LIBBEYOWENSFORD   MAKES  aJnermcfaltie 


LIBBEY*  OWENS  •  FORD 

a<  (2wdfc/Va*K& tk/  GLASS 


IN  CANADA,  THERMOPANE  IS  SOLD  BY   PILKINGTON  GLASS,  LTD. 


Pickup   work    in    needl 
point     .     .     .    scatter 
"or     hearth     or     bedsid 
hall     runner,     chair 
stool     cover,     hell     pu 
Write  for  information  fi 
stores  where  yon  can  buy 
the    materials    for    mak- 
ing  these   small    articles. 


Footstool  with  top  of 
needlepoint,  comfort  aid 
to  a  lady  and  her  friends. 


Hall  runner,  4V2'  width  illustrated 
here  (can  also  be  made  in  3'  width), 
adding  any  length  with  more  squares. 
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You'll  Find 


PLUS  FEATURES  GALORE  IN   YOUR  NEW  AMERICAN  KITCHEN 


4*** 


€g$ 


Cmty  An  American  Kitchen  Offers  You  All  These  Many  Advantages! 


Imagine  YOU  with  a  beautiful,  streamlined  American  Kitchen  like  this — 
all  for  just  a  few  dollars  a  month!  A  kitchen  abounding  with  magic  work- 
savers  designed  to  save  you  as  much  as  an  hour  every  day!  A  revolu- 
tionary new  type  of  garbage  disposer,  a  whisper-quiet  automatic  wall 
ventilator  .  .  .  custom-fit,  water-tight  and  dirtproof  straight-line  counter 
surfaces  .  .  .  new  combination  Serv-Cart  and  movable  work  table  .  .  . 
decorative  what-not  shelves  .  .  .  handy  divided  cutlery  drawer,  hidden 

For  the  Name  of  Your  Local  Dealer, 
Call  Western  Union  by  Number.  Ask  for  Operator  25. 


cleaner  rack  .  .  .  silent,  easy-to-open  drawers  and  doors  .  .  .  modern 
lever-type  faucets,  push-button  spray  and  extended  counter  tops  that 
allow  plenty  of  knee  room!  You  get  all  these  plus  countless  other  advan- 
tages when  you're  the  owner  of  a  handsome  styled-in-steel  American 
Kitchen,  planned  to  suit  your  individual  needs.  Write  for  our  2  beauti- 
ful full-color  booklets  on  smart  new  designs  for  every  type  of  kitchen. 
Just  send   25c  to  American   Kitchens,   Dept.   LH-10,   Connersville,   Ind. 


FREE   KITCHEN    PLANS 

No  cost  or  obligation.    Come  and  see  me. 
Your  American  Kitchens  Dealer 


KITCHEW§ 

STYLE  D     IN     STEEL 

American  Central— Division  Jtvca  Manufacturing  Corp.,  Connersville,  Ind. 
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for  Table  Sellings 

\ 

Ik  s 

~% 

r 

of  exquisite  Charm 
and  impressive  good  taste 

A  MODES  \  \  Ii  TOR  I  AN  Place  Selling  (one  each  Knife,  Fork,  Tea  Spoon, 
Salad  Fork,  Cream  Soup,  and  Butter  Spreader)  $26.00  Fed.  Tax  incl. 


<^Uj£ 


What  girl  with  dreams  of  a  home  of  her  own 
doesn't  think  of  owning  a  service  of  lovely  Sterling. 
And  what  young  housewife  doesn't  cherish  thoughts 
of  a  table  elegantly  set  with  her  own  gleaming 
silver.  But  why  dream  when  exquisite  Lunt  Ster- 
ling is  available  at  such  a  modest  cost!  .  .  .  and 
represents  such  a  sound  investment  in  quality  and 
enduring  beauty.  See  the  many  Lunt  patterns  in 
actual  silver,  including  one  of  today's  most  desired 
designs  .  .  .  Modf.rn  Victorian.  Let  us  send  you 
our  illustrated  booklet,  "Sterling  for  Gracious 
Living".  Just  address  your  request  to  Dept.  L-l. 


o/// 


c,  r  f  i -■  v  r  i  F  i-  n 
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M  A  S  S  A  C   II  I'    S    I    r  T  S 


.MODERN  VICTORIAN 


AMCRICAN 
VICTORIAN 


The  expanding  American  economy  has 
made  further  growth  in  college  attendance 
botli  possible  and  necessary.  Out  of  the  coun- 
try's increasing  wealth,  benefactors  have 
strengthened  private  colleges  and  universi- 
ties, and  the  people  have  taxed  themselves  to 
create  and  support  the  great  state  universities 
and  land-grant  colleges  and,  more  recently, 
local  and  regional  public  junior  colleges. 

Higher  education,  in  turn,  has  infused  ever- 
greater  vitality  into  our  economic  life.  It  has 
created  new  wants  and  needs.  It  has  supplied 
the  inventive  and  operational  genius  for  an 
industrial  society  which  depends  on  knowl- 
edge and  discovery  in  the  sciences  and  in  re- 
search and  training  in  technology. 

Commenting  on  the  results  of  widespread 
university  education  in  the  United  States, 
as  compared  with  Great  Britain,  Sir  Ernest 
Simon,  in  an  address  at  an  educational  con- 
ference in  his  country,  reported  that  "the 
majority  of  influential  men  in  industry  [in 
the  United  States]  have  themselves  had  a 
university  education,  and  are,  therefore, 
more  inclined  to  employ  university  graduates 
both  for  research  and  for  other  purposes. 
By  way  of  contrast,  in  the  Lancashire  cotton 
industry  there  are  hardly  any  university  men 
in  important  positions,  and  largely  for  this 
reason  not  one  per  cent  of  the  firms  in  the 
industry  are  scientifically  equipped  to  make 
anything  like  full  use  of  the  results  of  the 
excellent  research  work  of  the  Cotton  Re- 
search Association ! " 

The  expansion  of  secondary  and  higher  ed- 
ucation has  also  broadened  the  cultural  base 
of  American  life.  Once  only  the  wealthy  had 
access  to  the  arts,  and  only  a  few  people  had 
the  opportunity  to  learn  about  literature, 
art  and  music.  But  as  the  curriculum  of  both 
the  high  school?  and  the 
colleges  has  been  enriched 
by  introduction  of  courses 
in  these  fields,  and  as  more 
and  more  students  have 
enjoyed  a  general  and  lib- 
eral education  in  recent 
years,  the  arts  have  be- 
come a  part  of  the  life  of  nHBHHBBHH 
the  American  people. 

Necessary  as  education  is  for  our  economic 
advancement,  valuable  as  it  is  for  cultural 
enjoyment,  it  is  even  more  essential  for  citi- 
zenship in  a  modern  democratic  society  and 
in  a  world  of  interdependent  nations  and 
peoples.  A  democracy  cannot  exist  merely 
with  an  intellectual  elite,  but  must  have 
many  citizens  who  possess  a  deep  under- 
standing of  the  problems  of  modern  life,  who 
are  devoted  to  the  purposes  and  ideals  of  a  free 
society,  and  who  will  take  a  responsible  part 
in  public  affairs. 

The  security  and  improvement  of  our  way 
of  life  depends  on  a  maximum,  not  a  mini- 
mum, degree  of  popular  education.  The  prob- 
lems of  our  time  are  so  complex  and  so 
urgent  that  universal  high-school  education 
is  no  lo.,  ;er  sufficient  to  give  us  a  people  ad- 
equately prepared  for  their  civic  responsibili- 
ties. Our  nation  desperately  needs  a  large 
body  of  citizens  with  an  extended  general 
and  liberal  education  which  puts  "central 
emphasis  on  focal  problems  of  our  culture 
and  the  intellectual  skills  and  moral  habits 
with  which  to  cope  with  them." 

Sir  ernest  simon  has  said  that  if  the 
United  States  is  making  a  mistake  in  giving 
university  education  to  too  many  students, 
it  is  surely  one  of  the  noblest  mistakes  in 
history.  The  danger  in  extending  the  bene- 
fits of  general  and  liberal  education  to  still 
more  young  people  is  that  we  may  forget  the 
importance  of  excellence.  To  have  made 
high-school  education  universal,  and  higher 
education  available  to  increasing  numbers, 
is  a  great  democratic  accomplishment,  but  it 
has  been  attained  at  the  expense  of  attention 
to  individual  needs  and  abilities.  One  of  the 
results  of  this  lack  of  individualization  is  that 
students  of  high  capacity  are  so  often  not 
stimulated  to  make  the  most  of  their  intel- 
lectual potentialities.  We  need  to  exercise 
much  more  ingenuity,  not  only  in  the  high 
schools,  but  also  in  the  colleges,  to  provide  a 
unifying  education  without  making  it  an  in- 
tellectually leveling  one.  Our  failure  to 
measure  up  in  intelligent  statesmanship  to 


the  problems  of  our  time  is  tragical  ^ 
dent,  and  it  portends  only  disaster  i  jl 
future.  Unless  higher  education,  whi  ^ 
ing  the  whole  level  of  social  inteli^ 
among  the  people,  can  also  supply  bi  ant 
and  dedicated  leadership,  democrat 
fail.  Schools  and  colleges  have  no  moim 


portant  task  than  that  of  identifyii 
ablest   among   their   students,   stirm 
them  to  high  attainment,  and  moti 
them  to  serve  the  public  welfare.  It  is  n 
democratic  to  recognize  and  nurture 
lectual  talent,  or  any  other  kind  of  ui 
aptitude.  A  free  society  needs  all  the 
that  it  can  find.  The  problem  in  Ami 
education  is  neither  to  neglect  the  br..^ 
students  nor  to  undervalue  the  ability 
those  who  are  more  modestly  endowec  m 
to  capitalize  to  the  fullest  the  potenti; 
of  all  our  people. 


^  If  you  waul  to  met  a  good 
^  general  view  of  a  man's 
karaeter.  fiml  out  from  him 
what  his  opinion  ov  his  nahor 

iz.  —JOSH  BILLINGS. 


In  its  last  yearbook,  on  The  Expai  w 
Role  of  Education,  the  American  Associ  m 
of  School  Administrators  emphasized  th 
portance  of  special  attention  to  the  a, 4 
pupils:  "According  to  conservative  an<', 
thoritative  estimates,  more  than  a  m 
children  with  exceptionally  high  intellig 
are  now  enrolled  in  the  public  schools, 
special  training  is  provided  only  for  a 
one  in  ten  of  this  group.  Because  the  pu 
school  program  is  so  generally  designee 
the  large  middle  group,  and  all  too  seldc  % 
adapted  to  those  who  are  gifted,  these 
dren  must  be  rescued  from  the  neglect  w 
usually  is  their  lot." 

The  problem  of  quality  in  education  is 
only  that  of  better  training  for  the  gil 
Improvement  in  educational  procedur. 
necessary  all  along  the  line,  from  the  hi| 
reaches  of  the  educai 
■■■■■■■■        system  to  its  lowest  gr; 
The  yearbook  just 
tioned  was  devoted  to 
improvements  and  de 
opments  that  are  urgei 
needed  at  all  levels.  It 
vocates    better   provis 
wmmmmmam       for  young  children,  the 
richment  of  secondary 
ucation,  a  fuller  program  of  adult  educai 
better  care  of  exceptional  children  whel 
they  are  handicapped  or  especially  gi 
better  educational  facilities  and  equip 
and  above  all,  better  teachers  and 
teaching. 

This  is  the  program,  broadly  sketch 
that  farsighted  citizens  and  educators  ha 
set  for  American  education.  How  can  it 
put  into  effect? 

The  goals  certainly  will  not  be  attained  II 
we  leave  the  future  of  education  to  a  faith 
few.  The  rest  of  us  must  take  our  full  shs 
of  the  responsibility  for  discovering  what  t 
schools  need   and   for  devoting  time  ai  ]J 
energy  to  their  development. 

This  means  studying  the  reports  of  t!  ui 
superintendent  of  schools.  It  means  partii 
pating  in  the  activities  of  the  parent-teacher 
association  and  taking  part  in  communit 
wide  discussions  of  educational  affairs, 
means  actively  supporting  the  movement  f< 
adequate  teachers'  salaries.  It  means  accon 
ing  teachers  the  respect  that  the  professic 
deserves  and  giving  them  the  encouragi 
ment  that  their  efforts  merit.  On  the  prir 
ciple  that  in  the  long  run  the  community  wi 
secure  the  kind  of  education  that  it  want 
for  its  children,  it  means  that  we  should  forr 
a  basic  conception  of  what  the  education* 
product  should  be. 

Citizens  at  large  cannot  determine  how  th 
schools  should  be  administered  day  by  day 
They  are  not  competent  to  specify  the  mean 
by  which  educational  purposes  are  to  be  at 
tained,  such  as  the  particular  courses  to  bi 
given,  or  the  methods  of  teaching  to  be  used 
These  are  matters  for  the  professional  staff  0 
the  schools  to  settle.  But  citizens  do  have  re 
sponsibility  for  understanding  broad  educa 
tional  policy  and  for  making  clear  the  kind  01 
schools  they  want. 

The  most  effective  way  to  secure  betta 
schools  is  to  elect  better  school-board  mem- 
bers. The  qualifications  of  good  board  mem- 
bers are  thoughtful,  intelligent  understand- 
ing of  the  purposes  of  education  in  a  given 
(Continued  on  Page  113) 
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Lighthearted  and  Livable 

Cheerful  as  a  chuckle  is  this  brand-new  Daystrom  dining  set,  in  a 
gay  sun-and-shadow  color  combination.  The  roomy  oval  table  wel- 
comes large  families,  seating  six.  A  center  extension  zips  in  for  an 
extra  foot  of  dining  space  when  company  calls.  Those  comfort- 
curved  chairs  have  sagless  springs,  and  deep,  soft  cushions.  Richly 
upholstered  in  washable  Duran,  pertly  piped  with  yellow. 


B  null  Itooni 

H>e's  a  trim  little  table  that  seats  two  or  six  with  equal  ease. 
*  extensions  slide  out  in  a  jiffy.  And  the  satin-smooth  plastic 
tl j  is  practically  indestructible!  It's  Daystrom's  own  plastic, 
Ale  to  shrug  off  scratches  and  stains  and  scars.  Cleans  like  a 
Am,  too,  with  the  swish  of  a  damp  cloth !  When  you  buy 
(■Dme-plated  furniture,  be  sure  it's  Daystrom. 

Firelight  and  Friends 

Yes,  and  carefree  comfort  in  these  easygoing  lounge  chairs 
with  deep,  restful  springs.  Their  good  looks  and  wonderful 
livability  make  them  at  home  in  rumpus  room  or  den,  study 
or  boy's  room.  They're  washable,  too.  All  Daystrom  furniture 
is  designed  for  beauty  and  durability.  Thriftily  priced  at 
furniture  and  department  stores  everywhere. 


furniture  ! 


CIATE 


furniture  for  casual  living— featured  by  stares  frown  eoast  to  eoast 

Daystrom  Corporation,  Olean,  N.  Y.;  Daystrom  Pacific  Division,  Pasadena,  Calif. 


DON'T  WORRY!  All  Daystromite 
table  tops  are  laminated  plastic- 
resist  heat,  scratches,  stains! 
They're  even  cigarette-proof! 


ALICE'S   ADVENTURES   IN   PHILCOLAND 


U  A  ,  / 


Advanced  Design  by  Philco 

Brings  the  new  Conservador  .  .  . 
Transparent  now— and  clearly 

Showing  what  you're  looking  for 
You'll  like  the  extra  space  it  makes. 

(This  inner  door's  a  "peach"!) 
It  keeps  the  foods  you  use  the  most 

Nearby,  within  your  reach. 
This  Philco  "plus"  is  one  of  many 

Features  you  will  find 
In  Philcoland.  Go  see  them  now, 

Before  it  slips  your  mind ! 


i  1948,  Philco  Corporation 


PHILCO 


i 


BALANCED  HUMIDITY 

Summer-Winter  Con- 
trol regulates  mois- 
ture for  all  climates, 
seasons.  Only  Philco 
has  this  new  feature! 


FREEZER  LOCKER 

Huge,  clear  space  for 
frozen  foods.  Ice-trays 
on  a  separate,  super- 
fast  freezing  shelf. 
More  room  than  ever! 


SHELF-CONTROL 

Most  flexible  system 
of  shelf  arrangements 
ever  invented.  Suits 
any  shape,  size  of  food. 
And  only  Philco  has  it ! 


'0^Afe 
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PHILCO 


(Continued  from  Page  110) 
nity  and  in  our  kind  of  society;  deep 
in  young  people ;  a  record  of  objec- 
:nd  judicious  attitudes  toward  issues 
roblems;  willingness  to  confine  the 
actions  to  broad  matters  of  policy 
i  leave  the  execution  of  general  policy 
administrative  and  teaching  staff  of 
iooIs;  commitment  to  the  philosophy 
:ation  as  a  search  for  truth  and  to  the 
pf  students  to  study  controversial 
and  steadfastness  in  placing  the  wel- 
the  schools  and  the  community  above 
partisan  consideration  or  special  in- 


ther  partisan  politics  nor  class  ai- 
re of  any  kind  has  any  place  in  school- 
elections.  It  is  unfortunate  if  a  candi- 
tands  for  election  as  a  representative 
)r  as  such,  or  of  business  as  such,  or  of 
ecial  faction  in  the  community.  A  per- 
vith  an  ax  to  grind"  is  almost  certain 
Ice  a  poor  school-board  member.  In 
cities,  board  members  are  still  elected 
rds.  This  system  tends  to  identify  the 
>ers  with  classes  or  with  sectional 
sts.  School-board  members  should  be 
d  at  large — not  only  with  respect  to  geo- 
ical  lines,  but  also  with  respect  to 
ie  commitment,  namely,  to  the  welfare 
entire  community  and  of  all  its  people, 
'(Mi  and  old. 

t  what  will  it  cost  to  secure  the  kind  of 
Is  we  need  and  want  ?  Can  we  afford  the 
am  that  has  been  proposed? 
"ore  answering  these  questions,  we 
d  realize  that  educational  conditions 
been  steadily  deteriorating,  primarily 
>ejise  of  inadequate  financial  support, 
ri  urgency  of  greater  financial  support 
3  t  occasioned  by  new  needs  alone;  it 
3  o  caused  by  the  fact  that  in  relation 
o  e  dollar's  purchasing  power,  the  total 
ia  nal  expenditure  for  public  education 
ia  leclined  since  1940!  Furthermore,  the 
io  on  of  the  national  income  devoted  to 
d  ition  dropped  by  one  half  between  1940 
n  1947,  from  3  per  cent  to  V/i  per  cent. 
\  ting  out  that  "with  surprising  regularity 
c]  )1  expenditures  have  remained  at,  or  be- 
y  the  amounts  spent  by  people  annually 
o  obacco  products,"  the  American  Asso- 
ii  >n  of  School  Administrators  has  re- 
q   led  us  that  the  kind  of  education  this 
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country  needs  cannot  be  obtained  for  "ciga- 
rette money." 

One  of  the  consequences  of  our  failure  even 
to  maintain  the  level  of  our  educational  ex- 
penditures is  that  teachers'  salaries  have 
lagged  far  behind  the  gains  made  by  other 
groups. 

Professor  Seymour  E.  Harris,  of  the 
Harvard  Graduate  School  of  Public  Admin- 
istration, has  recently  published  a  careful 
analysis  of  the  problems  of  educational  fi- 
nance under  the  title,  How  Shall  We  Pay 
for  Education?  After  reviewing  extensive 
statistical  data  on  teachers'  salaries,  he  came 
to  the  following  conclusion: 

"In  recent  years,  while  national  income 
rose  at  an  unprecedented  rate,  the  pay  of 
teachers  did  not  rise  even  as  much  as  the  cost 
of  living.  Teachers  suffered  both  an  absolute 
and  a  relative  deterioration  in  their  position. 
Teachers,  and  particularly  professors,  whose 
income  did  not  rise  even  so  much  as  that  of 
schoolteachers,  have  a  real  grievance." 

The  consequences  of  this  unfavorable  eco- 
nomic situation  are  low  morale;  a  desperate 
teacher  shortage,  particularly  in  elementary 
and  rural  schools;  and  debasement  of  the 
quality  of  new  entrants  to  the  teaching 
profession. 

Obviously,  our  first  task  is  to  make  up  our 
losses  in  financial  support  for  education  at 
all  levels.  The  quality  of  education  in  the 
schools  and  colleges  has  already  suffered  seri- 
ous impairment,  which  would  have  been 
much  greater  without  the  excess  expenditure 
of  time  and  energy  on  the  part  of  a  large 
number  of  devoted  and  competent  teachers. 
But  personal  sacrifice  and  devotion  by  these 
people  will  not  be  sufficient  to  hold  the  line 
much  longer;  further  educational  deteriora- 
tion is  inevitable  unless  citizens  come  speedily 
to  the  financial  rescue  of  their  schools. 

But  to  regain  our  losses  is  not  enough.  New 
personal  and  social  needs  call  for  better  edu- 
cation than  we  have  yet  provided.  We  must 
therefore  be  prepared  to  spend  a  proportion- 
ately greater  part  of  our  national  income  on 
the  schools  than  we  have  done  at  best  in  the 
past.  How  large  is  the  bill  likely  to  be? 

After  appraising  present  deficiencies,  and 
estimating  the  cost,  not  of  a  generous  educa- 
tional program,  but  of  one  which  would  mod- 
estly meet  the  needs  for  improvement,  the 
Association  of  School  Administrators  has 
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''Maybe  you  want  to  grow  up  and  get  married— but,  frankly, 
'/'d  rather  get  twenty-five  cents  every  time  I  do  the  dishes!" 


Apple  Pie, 
fresh-baked 
in  October .  •  • 
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WHEN  the  baking  mood  is  on,  prepare  enough  for  weeks 
ahead,  and  store  it  in  your  Philco  Freezer.  Finished  pies  and 
muffins,  or  just  the  dough  and  other  ingredients.  You  have  no 
idea  how  a  Philco  Freezer  will  lighten  the 
chores  of  home-keeping  until  you  have  one 
and  use  it  every  day.  It's  an  auxiliary  to 
your  refrigerator,  keeping  foods  at  sub-zero 
temperatures  for  days,  weeks,  even 
months  .  .  .  and  keeping  them  freezer- 
fresh  and  vitamin-rich.  Get  the  whole 
story  from  your  Philco  dealer. 


Says  Mrs.  Clara  Tradnack 
of  Atlanta,  Georgia 

"The  Philco  freezer 
saves  time  and  money,  I 
always  say.  I  buy  meats 
and  poultry  in  quantity 
once  a  week,  then  store 
trfem  in  the  freezer.  It  real- 
ly saves  my  shopping  time, 
and   money,  too." 


*FRESH  AS  THE  DAY 
THEY  WERE  PICKED, 
CAUGHT,  OR  BOUGHT. 


PHILCO  MODEL  AV-75.  Deluxe  Upright;  large  7Vi  co.  ft. 
capacity  holds  up  to  300  lbs.  of  frozen  foods.  3  compartments. 
Patented  sloping  shelves  and  2  position  drop  doors  conserve 
cold.  Temperatures  as  low  as  15°  below  zero.  Built-in  ther- 
mometer, door  lock,  temperature  control  and  guardian  bell. 
Hermetically  sealed  power-system.  Philco   quality   throughout. 

PHILCO  FREEZER 
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new  hvuutu  for  your  nulls 


rooms  ...  the  carefully  chosen  furnishings  in  them  .  .  .  deserve  the  finest  in 
lapers.  So,  be  selective.  Choose  Imperial  Washable  Wallpapers.  Each  is  "Color- 
ed"—guaranteed  for  three  years  to  withstand  room  exposure  without  fading, 
o  clean  satisfactorily  in  accordance  with  instructions  in  every  roll.  Fair  prices, 
lished  by  Imperial,  are  plainly  shown  in 
le  books.  Look  for  the  silver  label 
says  the  finest  in  wallpapers. 

iofaa  schemes  .  .  .  rules  for  color  .  .  .  and  inspiring 
ii  use  wallpaper  .  .  .  send  '_>:.<•  for  Jean  VlcLain's 

Harmonizer,"  Imperial  Paper  and  Color  Corpo- 

Department  L-52,  Glens  Falls,  N.Y. 


OH  ATE  WMTH  MMPERiAL  WASHABLE  WALLPAPER 
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asked  the  American  people  to  increase  its  ex- 
penditures for  public  education,  mainly  ele- 
mentary and  secondary,  by  about  $5,000,000- 
000  annually,  making  a  total  yearly  expendi- 
ture of  $8,000,000,000.  The  President's  Com- 
mission on  Higher -Education  estimated  that 
the  cost  of  the  program  it  proposed  would 
reach  approximately  $2,000,000,000  for  pub- 
lic institutions  by  1960. 

Can  we  afford  to  support  education  so  gen- 
erously? 

After  analyzing  educational  expenditures 
and  taxation  in  relation  to  national  in- 
come, Professor  Harris  came  to  the  conclusion 
that  we  can.  The  tax  burden  for  all  public 
purposes,  it  is  true,  has  increased  steadily, 
and  in  recent  years  it  has  grown  enormously. 
But,  as  Professor  Harris  has  pointed  out, 
"Tax  capacity  has  probably  risen  even  more 
rapidly  than  taxes.  The  country  has  a  much 
higher  output  and  standard  of  living  than  it 
had  25,  50  or  100  years  ago.  Though  prices 
are  about  100  per  cent  higher  than  they  were 
in  1913,  national  income,  after  taxes,  is  about 
five  times  as  high." 

No  one  believes  that  it  will  be  easy  to  meet 
the  cost  of  this  country's  educational  needs, 
though  when  we  put  the  amount  we  spend  for 
education  alongside  what  we  spend  for  to- 
bacco, liquor,  cosmetics  and  luxuries  of  all 
kinds,  we  have  reason  to  be  pretty  sheepish. 
Such  a  comparison  should  lead  us  to  provide 
vastly  increased  funds  for  education  at  all  lev- 
els. To  this  additional  support  local  commu- 
nities, the  states  and  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment all  should  make  substantial  contribu- 
tions. 

However,  although  most  local  communi- 
ties can  and  should  raise  more  money  for  ed- 
ucation, the  states  and  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment will  have  to  supply  the  larger  share  of 
the  additional  funds.  One  of  the  reasons  for 
this  is  that  local  communities  already  provide 
the  lion's  share  of  the  cost  of  education.  In 
194 1 ,  these  local  communities  supplied  88  per 
cent  of  school  expenditures,  while  the  state 
governments  contributed  1 1  per  cent  and  the 
Federal  Government  1  per  cent.  Another  rea- 
son why  local  governments  cannot  supply  all 
the  additional  money  is  that  the  general  prop- 
erty tax  is  their  principal  source  of  revenue, 
and  this  tax  is  inelastic  and  therefore  rela- 
tively unresponsive  to  changes  in  the  general 
economic  situation. 

State  revenues,  on  the  other  hand,  respond 
somewhat  more  sensitively  to  rising  prices 
and  costs,  and  the  state  has  more  sources  of 
tax  income  than  local  governments.  Conse- 
quently, in  states  where  the  local  communi- 
ties still  raise  most  of  the  tax  revenue  for  pub- 
lic schools,  the  state  government  should  as- 
sume a  proportionately  larger  share  of  the  cost 
of  education.  Even  so,  state  and  local  govern- 
ments together  will  be  unable  to  supply  all 
the  necessary  funds. 
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Federal^ 


It  is  apparent,  then,  that  the  Federa™ 
ernment  will  have  to  assume  greater  rtJon^ 
sibility  for  financing  public  education,  has 
the  most  flexible  and  responsive  tax 
and  the  greatest  taxing  capacity.  Bui 
not  the  only  reason  for  Federal  support  V 
poorer  states  cannot  possibly  raise  theii  ju. 
cational  standards  to  a  minimum  le1  („ 
quantity  and  quality  without  help  froi  be 
Federal  Government. 

Why  should  the  wealthier  states  1, 
to  support  education  in  poorer  areas?  'ley 
should  do  so,  first,  because  the  natjial 
interest  makes  it  necessary.  Illiteracy  j 
a  low  level  of  educational  attainment  r'kt 
fertile  soil  for  social  unrest.  Furi-r- 
more,  inadequate  educational  opportur  es 
are  both  the  product  and  the  cause  of  o- 
nomic  insufficiency.  To  raise  standards  o  j. 
ucation  in  economically  retarded  regions  I 
be  expected  ultimately  to  stimulate  the 
velopment  of  their  natural  and  human 
sources  and  so  enable  them  to  contribute  n 
fully  to  the  whole  national  economy.  I 
states  should  be  concerned  with  the  qua| 
of  education  in  the  poorer  ones,  too,  bee; 
there  is  a  constant  flow  of  people  from 
area  to  another.  For  the  country  at  large 
per  cent  of  the  population  was  born  outs| 
the  state  of  present  residence. 

There  are  important  limitations  that  ml 
be  placed  around  Federal  support  for  edu 
tion.  The  principle  that  education  is  a  fir 
tion  of  the  states  should  be  explicitly  reo 
nized.  Federal  funds  should  be  channe! 
through  state  agencies  instead  of  beil 
granted  directly  to  local  governments.  Evtl 
safeguard  against  Federal  political  intervt| 
tion  in  the  schools  should  be  raised.  Most  si 
dents  of  educational  finance  agree  that  tj 
can  be  done. 

A  national  committee,  in  outlining 
comprehensive  nation-wide  program  of  e 
cation,  concluded  that  "With  adequ; 
planning,  the  resources  of  the  country  as- 
whole  can  be  made  available  for  the  suppo 
of  public  education  in  the  several  states  witi 
out  endangering  the  role  that  the  latter  show 
rightfully  play  in  the  support,  control  and  a(| 
ministration  of  their  schools." 

The  American  people  can  supply  the  func 
for  better  schools  and  colleges.  Whether  c 
not  they  will  provide  them  will  depend  oj 
what  they  value  most.  It  will  be  a  tra 
indeed  if  they  put  other  things  before  thl 
welfare  of  their  children  and  the  future  c 
their  nation  and  civilization.  The  future  c 
education  in  this  country  will  be  indicated  hi 
the  interest  we  take  in  the  schools  of  <>u 
community,  in  the  attitudes  we  register  b* 
our  votes  in  matters  concerning  school  policy 
and  by  the  appropriations  we  cause  our  com' 
munities,  our  states  and  our  Federal  Govern 
ment  to  make  for  educational  purposes. 

THE  ENf 
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1.  To  develop  a  code  of  ethical  prin- 
ciples for  the  regulation  of  their  per- 
sonal and  civic  life. 

2.  To  participate  actively  as  in- 
formed and  responsible  eilizens  in  solv- 
ing the  social,  economic  and  political 
problems  of  the  community,  state  and 
nation. 

it.  To  recognize  the  interdepend- 
ence of  the  different  peoples  of  the 
world  and  to  take  personal  responsi- 
bility for  fostering  international  un- 
derstanding and  peace. 

4.  To  understand  the  natural  envi- 
ronment, to  apply  habits  of  scientific 
thought  in  the  solution  of  concrete 
problems  in  all  fields,  and  to  appreciate 
the  implications  of  scientific  discover- 
ies for  human  welfare. 

5.  To  understand  other  people's 
ideas  and  to  express  their  own  ideas 
effectively  in  speaking  and  writing. 


H.  To  attain  emotional  maturity 
and  lo  learn  how  to  work  co-operatively 
and  constructively  with  other  per- 
sons. 

7.  To  maintain  and  improve  their 
own  health  and  to  co-operate  actively 
and  intelligently  in  promoting  the 
health  of  the  entire  community. 

II.  To  understand  and  enjoy  litera- 
ture, art,  music  and  other  cultural  ac- 
tivities, and  to  participate  in  some 
form  of  creative  expression. 

».  To  acquire  the  knowledge  and 
attitudes  basic  to  a  satisfying  family 
life. 

10.  To  choose  a  socially  useful  and 
personally  satisfying  vocation  that  will 
fully  capitalize  their  particular  inter- 
ests and  talents. 

11.  To  acquire  and  use  the  skills, 
habits  and  attitudes  that  are  involved 
in  critical  and  constructive  thinking. 
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. . .  and  exciting 

new  radios,  radio-phonographs 

and  portables 


Thrilling  Beauty  —  Outstanding 
Performance  —  Low     Price    New 

table  radio. ..available  in  6  decora- 
tor colors  to  harmonize  with  any 
room.  Plenty  of  power  .  .  .  rich 
tone.  Model  58R11 


6  in  ONE 


1  TELEVISION  on  a  big  screen 

2  AUTOMATIC  PHONOGRAPH  for  new  "LONG  PLAYING"  records 

3  AUTOMATIC  PHONOGRAPH  for  standard  records 

4  FM  RADIO  (Frequency  Modulation) 

5  AM  RADIO  (Standard  Broadcast) 

6  ROOMY  RECORD  STORAGE  SPACE 

Make  no  mistake — this  is  the  finest — and  at  a  price  less 
than  many  sets  with  television  alone!  But,  see  for  your- 
self. Compare  the  clarity  and  brightness  of  Motorola 
Television  with  any  other  —  at  any  price.  Compare  the 
Golden  Voice  tone  of  Motorola  FM  and  AM  radio — the 
true,  noise-fiee  record  reproduction  —  the  swift,  silent 
changer — the  generous  record  storage  space.  Then,  im- 
agine the  Furniture  Styled  beauty  of  this  hand-rubbed 
cabinet  in  your  own  home.  Test  it,  compare  it — and  you'll 
never  be  satisfied  with  any  other! 

MODEL  VF103 


Glamour  Baby  of  Personal  Port- 
ables —  Motorola    Playmate    Jr. 

So  tiny... so  light... so  powerful... 
such  wonderful  tone!  AC/DC  and 
Battery  operation,  (batteries  extra) 
Model  5A7A 
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Your  Best  Buy  in  a  Table  Model 
Radio-Phonograph  The  smallest 
on  the  market.  "Floating  Action" 
changer  handles  ten  10'  or  eight 
12'  records.  Stunning  Furniture 
Styling.  Model  68F11 


MOTOROLA       INC. 


CHICAGO       51 


Television  Consolette.  Big  screen 
shows  brilliant,  steady  pictures  on 
all  channels.  Gorgeous  Furniture 
Styled  Cabinet. 
Model  VK106 
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Gorgeous  Table  Model.  Shows 
constant,  crystal-clear  pictures. 
Hand -rubbed.  Furniture  Styled 
Cabinet.  Model  VT105 


Wonderful  Television.  Light- 
weight. Low  Priced.  Clear,  bright 
television  you'll  enjoy!  Weighs 
just  26Va  lbs.  Model  VT71 
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Never  Before  — So  Much   For  So 
Little    FM   and   AM   Radio   and 
Automatic  Phonograph.  Loads  o 
record  storage.  Beautiful  Furnitii' 
Styling.  Model  78FM22 


ILLINOIS 


Prices  slightly  higher  in  south  and  west.    Installation  extra  on  all  television   receivers.   Look   in   Your  Classified  Phone  Bool  for  the  name  of  your  nearest  Motorola  Dealer. 


idge  your  party  mats  with  daisies  crocheted  directly  onto  the  linen. 
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[  quaint  provincial  mat  to  use  with  your  collection  of  old  glass  or  grandmother  s  cherished  china, 
'or  your  best  parties,  crochet  this  lacy  pattern  on  delicate  pastel  linen  to  achieve  a  festive  air. 


PHOTOS  BY  HAROLD  FOWLER 


BY     HENRIETTA     Ml    IIIMM    k 

Interior  Decoration  Editor  of  the  Journal 

HANDMADE  linens  are  a  luxury  every  woman  can  a 
these  days  if  she  sews  or  crochets  even  the  most  simp 
stitches.  Try  making  some  of  these  charming  designs 
for  gifts  or  for  your  own  table.  You  can  order  di 
rections  for  doing  them,  from  the  Journal.  * 

Crochet  has  a  different  look  these  days.  The  designs  „< 
are  open  and  lacy  and  the  stitches  are  newly  styled  for  ^ 
edging   mats   and   doilies.    Crochet    combines   with  -^j 
colored  linens  into  fascinating  schemes  for  everyday  1™ 
and  party  use. 

Linen  by  the  yard  is  again  plentiful  and  comes  in  all 
colors,  so  that  you  can  match  your  best  china  or  potter 
without  difficulty. 

Using  finer  thread  gives  to  crochet  the  handmade-lace  e: 
which  your  party  linens  should  have.  Coarser  threads! 
nicely  for  the  starched  mats  and  colored  crochet,  but  y 
best  set  should  be  dainty  and  fine. 

You  can  make  your  mats  any  size  you  find  suitable,  for 
proportions  of  your  table  key  their  dimensions.  Here  is  a  : 
to  find  the  best  size:  Cut  pieces  of  paper  and  try  them  ou 
mats  on  your  own  table.  If  your  table  is  small,  perhaps 
on  each  side  and  one  at  each  end  will  be  all  you  can  use.  Ej 
mats  for  a  party  setting  are  nice  to  have  if  you  have  eJ 
leaves  for  your  table. 

A  mat  should  be  large  enough  to  accommodate  the  pi 
flat  silver  and  perhaps  the  water  glass  and  bread-and-bu 
plate.  It  takes  a  rather  deep  mat  to  hold  both  the  glass  I 
bread-and-butter  plate,  so  watch  out  for  that.  Cut  all  y 
paper  patterns  first  and  make  sure  the  size  suits  your  o 
table.  Bought  mats  are  usually  under  12"  x  18". 

Draw  threads  to  keep  the  edges  of  your  linen  straight,  i 
be  careful  to  ease  in  the  crochet  at  the  corners  so  the  mats  I 
lie  flat.  If  you  are  an  amateur,  a  beginner's  book  on  croc 
will  be  helpful,  and  friends  are  always  deligbted  to  teach  ) 
new  tricks. 


*k   For  all  the  designs  on  these  pages,  send  25  cents  to  the  Reference  Library,  Lac 
Home  Journal,  Philadelphia  5,  Pennsylvania,  and  ask  for  No.  2489,  Place  i 


Three  sizes  of  star  ,,, 
doilies,  starched    HP 
stiff,  make  a  good 
set  for  all  occasions. 
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(Continued  from  Page  53) 


Now  you  can  relax  and  love  it!  Be  a  serenely 
successful  hostess  because  Colony  crystal  is  an 
invitation  to  good  times  and  careful  budgets  . . . 
every  day,  any  night.  Colony  is  modern  in  sim- 
plicity and  traditionally  an  Early  American 
motif  created  by  skilled  American  craftsmen. 
At  the  better  stores  everywhere,  you'll  also 
find  a  myriad  of  Colony  accessory  pieces  to 
match  any  mood  of  your  entertaining  moments. 
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FOSTOfttA     GLASS     COMPANY    • 


MOUNDSVILLE 


WEST     VIRGINIA 


It  brought  another  laugh.  Dark  little 
Joey  minced  forward,  holding  out  a  hand  to 
greet  the  kid.  Joey,  who  cursed  better  than 
anybody  in  the  dormitory,  and  tall,  lanky 
Creep  were  Fats'  particular  friends.  Creep 
wandered  around  at  night  and  had  once  made 
the  mistake  of  bothering  Jimmie.  There 
were  a  half  dozen  other  delinks  in  the  group 
and  a  couple  stinkers  who  were  allowed  to 
join  the  gang  because  they  did  things  for 
Fats.  They  had  the  privilege  of  beating  up 
the  other  stinkers  too. 

"Come  inter  the  parlor,"  Joey  invited. 

But  the  kid  was  wise.  Jimmie  could  see 
that.  He  stood  planted  in  the  same  spot 
Mrs.  O'Leary  had  left  him.  He  stared  at 
them  with  his  big  eyes  wide  open  and  not  a 
tear  in  them.  But  he  shivered  and  his  tiny 
fists  were  clenched  at  the  end  of  the  sleeves 
of  his  torn  blue  sweater.  Usually  the  stinkers 
pulled  back  and  tried  to  climb  the  door  when 
the  delinks  started  on  them,  but  this  one 
stood  right  up  to  them,  scared  as  he  was. 

Fats  gave  the  signal.  "All  right,  stinker. 
Shell  out."  He  held  out  his  hand. 

The  kid  looked  at  him  wondering,  his 
teeth  still  chattering. 

"Doncha  understand  English?"  Fats 
asked  him,  getting  annoyed  now.  "I  told  ya 
to  give." 

The  kid  flinched  away  from  the  menacing 
hand,  but  he  still  said  nothing.  Nor  did  he 
cry.  Fats  cursed  him  and  brought  his  right 
hand  around  in  back  of  the  kid.  Then  the 
hand  darted  and  caught  the  stinker  back  of 
the  neck  and  Fats'  strong  fingers  kneaded 
the  tender  muscles  just  under  the  skull.  The 
kid  gasped  and  suddenly  there  were  two  big 
tears  in  his  eyes.  He  bit 
his  lips  and  his  puny  fists  ■■■■■■■■ 
started  to  rake  at  Fats.  He 
squirmed  under  the  pain- 
ful hold  and  looked  like  a 
kitten  choking  on  the  end 
of  a  string,  wildly  trying 
for  the  strangling  cord  but  ■■■■■!■■■ 
actually  helpless  because 
he  had  no  claws  even  if  he  did  reach  it. 

Fats  laughed  and  waved  the  others  on.  It 
was  over  in  a  minute.  They  swarmed  over 
the  kid  and  trampled  him  down.  Fats  emp- 
tied his  pockets,  then  kicked  him  in  the 
side. 

"Ya  don't  say  nothin'  to  the  matron,  get 
that,"  he  warned. 

He  got  no  reply.  All  through  the  brief 
scuffle  the  kid  hadn't  made  a  sound.  Jimmie 
could  not  see  him,  but  he  could  see  the  dis- 
appointed faces  of  the  delinks.  Apparently 
they  hadn't  gotten  very  much,  not  even  the 
fun  of  the  stinker's  frantic  cries.  This  o..e 
just  didn't  give. 

Jimmie  turned  back  to  his  comic.  He 
never  participated  in  the  welcome  given  the 
stinkers,  but  only  because  he  did  not  need  a 
share  of  the  few  pennies  or  the  small  things 
the  delinks  took  from  them.  He  was  quite 
accustomed  to  the  practice  of  initiating  them, 
but  Jie  had  his  own  racket  and  scoffed  at  the 
other  delinks  who  depended  on  the  stinkers 
for  their  extras.  He  had  forty  cents  in  his 
pocket  and,  when  darkness  came,  he  planned 
to  get  out  and  spend  it. 

He  would  do  the  round  of  the  newspaper 
coin  boxes  on  Front  Street  and  then  enjoy 
himself.  That  was  his  racket.  Under  his 
blanket  he  had  two  copies  of  an  old  news- 
paper. With  them  under  his  arm  he  went  the 
length  of  Front  Street  and  took  a  nickel  or  a 
dime  from  each  box.  He  never  took  all  the 
change  because  then  the  newspaper  guy 
would  realize  he  was  being  robbed.  With  a 
nickel  or  so,  the  sucker  probably  thought 
some  crumby  customers  just  didn't  pay. 

None  of  the  fellows  knew  his  racket,  but 
all  of  them  knew  how  he  got  out  of  the  Shel- 
ter each  night.  He  had  laid  down  the  law 
that,  without  his  permission,  nobody  could 
use  the  washroom  window.  It  was  his.  He 
had  discovered  that  the  wire  screening  was 
fastened  to  the  rotten  molding  instead  of 
being  sunk  into  the  brick.  It  was  easy  to 
push  it  out  enough  to  drop  onto  the  fire 


A  Virtue  i.s  not  loft  lu  stand 
^  alone.  He  vt ho  practices 
it  will  have  neighhors. 

—  CONFUCIUS. 


escape  that  led  down  to  the  alley  beside 
courthouse. 

Fats  had  challenged  the  order  just  on 
He  had  used  the  washroom  window  wr 
Jimmie  was  out.  In  front  of  them  all,  Jimr 
had  cut  and  kicked  him  into  a  promise  nei 
to  do  it  again.  Fats  was  fourteen,  a  ye 
older  than  Jimmie,  but  he  was  easy  licki 
because  Jimmie  fought  to  hurt  as  well 
beat.  He  ripped  and  kneed  and  never  q 
on  a  fellow  until  he  no  longer  had  the  streng 
to  yell  for  mercy.  Fats  was  too  soft,  t 
blubbery  for  anybody  as  wiry  and  har 
boned,  anybody  who  fought  for  keeps  eai 
time. 


Jimmie  reached  for  another  comic  and  wj 
startled  by  the  sound  of  crying.  A  stinkj 
crying  during  the  day?  Usually  they  wail 
at  night  until  some  delink  told  them  to  sh 
up  and  then  they  swallowed  their  sobs.  Thi 
it  sounded  worse  than  if  they  bawled  rig 
out. 

It  was  the  stinker,  the  new  one,  and  1 
was  right  in  the  next  cot,  the  one  that  Jin 
mie  kept  empty  so  he  wouldn't  be  bothere 
at  night.  The  kid  was  face  down  on  the  ct 
and  his  shoulders  shook.  Why  cry  now,  Jhr 
mie  wondered,  when  he  hadn't  let  out  a  pee 
during  the  mobbing? 

"Hey,  hey  you,  Dave,"  Jimmie  called  an 
leaned  over  to  shake  him. 

The  tears  streaked  the  skinny  face  and  th 
kid  swallowed  hard  to  hold  back  the  soh 
He  raised  on  one  elbow  and  Jimmie  notice* 
that  his  fists  were  clenched  again. 

"I  ain't  got  nothin'  left,  nothin',"  the  kii 
said  in  a  strangled  voice. 

Jimmie   laughed.     TH 

■■      kid  was  ready  to  fight  evet  I 
while  he  cried!  "I  donW 
want  nothin',  except  tha||( 
you  get  outa  that  cot.  j 
don't  like  company."  Ht 
saw  a  look  of  fear  pass  in  i 
■■■■■MH       faint  riffle  across  Davel 
face.   "It  ain't   nothin 
against  you,  kid,  just  that  I  keep  that  cot 
empty.  There's  plenty  empty  ones  down  the 
end  there.  Take  one  o'  those." 

The  kid  swung  his  legs  over  the  side  wea 
rily.  He  wiped  a  sleeve  across  his  nose  am 
inched  forward.  He  was  trembling  again. 
"All  right.  I  don't  care.  I'll  go  down  there, 
Even  if  they  sock  me  again.  Maybe — maybs 
I  kin  catch  him  one." 

"Huh?  Whaddya  mean?"  Jimmie  askedf 


"Who's  gonna  sock  you  fer  takin'  one  oil 
those  cots?" 

Dave  dropped  off  and  stood  up,  starting  t<u 
push  the  sweater  down  into  his  trousers 
Then  he  pulled  up  the  sleeves  of  the  sweaterj 
He  was  getting  set  to  fight.  "Those  guys, 
They  said  I  should  sleep  in  this  cot  or  they'd 
sock  me  again.  But  I  don't  care.  I'll  go.  I'll 

kill  him.  He  took  my — my "  His  voice 

trailed  off  and  Jimmie  grabbed  his  arm. 

"What  guys?  Fats  and  the  rest?" 

Dave  nodded  and  Jimmie  felt  his  thin  ari 
struggle  under  the  grip.   He  let  go. 

"Wait  a  while,"  he  ordered.  So  Fats  wad 
feeling  wise  again?  He  knew  Jimmie  wanted 
that  cot  empty,  but  he  sent  a  stinker  over  to 
use  it.  "You  stay  right  here,"  he  told  Dave. 
"What'd  they  take  from  you?" 

The  kid  hung  his  head.  "A — a  little — a 
doll.  It's  my  Weemie,"  he  yelled  at  Jimmie. 
"I  always  had  it.  I  ain't  a  sissy.  I  just 
always  had  it  an'  they  took  it  away."  He 
blubbered  even  while  he  knotted  his  fists. 
Jimmie  remembered  one  time  he  had  cried 
like  a  stinker  about  something  he'd  lost, 
something  he  couldn't  remember  except  that 
it  was  important. 

"Well,  take  it  easy,"  Jimmie  said  impa- 
tiently. "You  stay  right  here." 
'  He  found  Fats  on  his  cot,  holding  court. 
The  other  delinks  sat  on  the  adjoining  cots, 
all  of  them  bored.  The  brief  flurry  of  excite- 
ment caused  by  the  new  stinker  was  all  over. 
Now  they  were  waiting  for  Fats  to  decide 
what  to  do  next.  Fats  sat  upright  when  he 
saw  Jimmie. 

(Continued  on  Page  120) 
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(Continued  from  Page  US) 

"Didju  tell  that  stinker  to  sleep  next  to 
me?"  Jimmie  asked  mildly. 

Fats  grinned  tentatively  and  looked  around 
at  the  others.  "Just  kiddin',  Jimmie.  I 
thought  we'd  have  some  fun  with  the 
stinker." 

Jimmie  knew  differently.  Fats  had  thought 
that  he  would  kick  the  kid  out  of  the  cot  and 
then  Fats  would  send  him  back  to  it.  They'd 
have  a  lot  of  fun  shoving  the  kid  back  and 
forth.  Only  Fats  thought  it  up  to  annoy 
him,  Jimmie  knew. 

"I  don't  like  it,"  he  said  quietly.  Then  his 
hand  snaked  out  and  caught  Fats  by  the 
hair.  "  I  don't  like  your  kinda  fun.  Don't  do 
it  again." 

He  yanked  hard  and  pulled  Fats'  face  over 
his  knees.  Stepping  back,  he  bumped  into 
somebody  and  kicked  viciously.  He  pulled 
Fats  over  the  edge  of  the  cot  and  kneed  his 
face  hard.  Then  he  rabbit-punched  with  both 
hands  and  Fats  fell  onto  the  floor.  Jimmie 
stepped  back  quickly,  but  none  of  the  others 
seemed  to  want  to  fight.  He  kicked  Fats 
alongside  the  head,  but  just  skinned  him. 

"I  was  just  kiddin',"  Fats  pleaded. 

"Well,  don't  kid  no  more,"  Jimmie  said 
slowly  as  the  red  went  away.  "Gimme  what 
you  took  from  the  stinker." 

"We  didn't  take  nothin'."  Fats  shifted 
quickly  as  Jimmie's  shoe  swiped  at  his  head. 

"I  said  gimme." 

"He  didn't  have  nothin'  but  a  doll,"  Fats 
pleaded.  "Honest  he  didn't." 

"Gimme." 

They  all  scrambled  around  and  Joey  found 
it  under  one  of  the  cots.  He  gave  it  to  Jim- 
mie. It  was  a  scarred,  chipped  little  replica 
of  a  baby.  Not  even  a  real  doll,  just  a  figure. 
Jimmie  wondered  what  the  hell  anybody, 
even  a  stinker,  would  want  with  it.  Still, 
he  had  to  treat  it  as  though  it  were  impor- 
tant. 

"All  right.  I'm  gonna  let  that  stinker  stay 
right  there.  I  don't  want  nobody  botherin' 
him.  Understand  that?"  He  kicked  at  Fats 
again,  not  trying  to  hit  him.  "You  'specially, 
Fats.  Mess  with  that  stinker  an'  you  get  it 
the  next  time." 

He  walked  away  from  them,  annoyed  at 
himself.  He  had  to  show  them  who  was 
boss,  but  now  he  had  a  stinker  on  his  neck. 
He  threw  the  little  doll  onto  the  cot. 

"Here  it  is.  You  sleep  on  that  cot.  If  any- 
body bothers  you,  tell  me." 

The  stinker  grabbed  at  the  doll  as  if  it 
were  something  good  to  eat  and  his  eyes  were 
soft  and  brown,  like  the  puppy's.  Jimmie 
threw  himself  on  his  cot.  The  stinker  would 
probably  bawl  all  night  and  keep  him  awake 
after  he  got  back  all  tired  out.  What  a  hell 
of  a  note,  putting  stinkers  in  with  delinks. 

Jimmie  had  a  good  time  that  night.  He 
took  only  thirty-five  cents  out  of  the  news- 
paper boxes  and  ate  a  couple  hot  dogs.  Then 
he  went  up  to  the  old  block  to  see  if  any  of 
the  fellows  were  around. 

Danny  Simpson  greeted  Jimmie  as  though 
he  were  one  of  the  gang  of  big  guys.  "Out 
again,  Jimmie?"  he  kidded.  "They  might 
as  well  give  up  tryin'  to  hold  you." 

Jimmie  warmed  up  to  him.  Danny  was  a 
swell  guy.  He  was  always  dressed  up  and 
could  afford  to  be.  He  had  a  good  racket 
rigging  suckers  for  a  pool  game. 

"I  got  office  hours  outside,"  Jimmie 
boasted.  "Anythin'  new?"  He  lounged 
against  the  drugstore  window  alongside 
Danny. 

"Sure.  Justine  Cooley  told  me  she's 
gonna  get  you  life  fer  rollin'  that  drunk." 

"I  didn't  roll  him,"  Jimmie  protested.  "I 
got  caught  afore  I  could."  Then  he  saw  that 
Danny  was  kidding  about  Mrs.  Cooley,  the 
probation  officer.  She  had  been  sore  when 
they  brought  Jimmie  in,  charged  with  rob- 
bing a  drunk  just  outside  the  Shamrock  Bar. 
But  she  would  never  tell  Danny  that.  "She 
told  me  you  were  the  guy  who  shoulda  got 
life  down  at  the  Boys'  School  when  you  was 
a  delink." 

"  I  was  always  too  smart  fer  them,"  Danny 
answered  modestly.  "But  I  never  was  able 
to  get  outa  the  Shelter  the  way  you  do." 
Jimmie  swelled  with  pride.  "Better  get  goin' 
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though,  kid.  O'Reilly  is  due  around  soon. 
I'll  see  ya  around." 

Jimmie  felt  like  a  big  shot  as  he  wandered 
back  downtown.  That  Danny  sure  was  a 
swell  guy.  He  looked  a  little  pale  from  the 
powder  he  put  on  his  face  to  hide  the  blotches 
of  pimples,  but  he  sure  dressed  like  a  big- 
timer. 

Jimmie  took  in  the  show  at  the  Paramount 
before  going  back  to  the  Shelter.  He  had  his 
own  private  entrance,  the  side  door.  When 
somebody  came  out  Jimmie  caught  the  door 
with  his  foot,  then  he  scooted  inside.  By  the 
time  the  usher  caught  sight  of  him,  he  was 
down  the  stairs  to  the  men's  room  and  up 
the  other  stairs  to  the  far  side  of  the  lobby. 
The  usher  never  chased  Jimmie  because  he 
never  knew  whether  he  was  just  a  decoy  and 
a  whole  gang  would  pour  in  and  disappear 
in  the  darkness. 

Jimmie  climbed  halfway  up  the  fire  escape 
before  he  noticed  that  the  lights  were  on  in 
the  boys'  dormitory.  At  first  he  thought  that 
maybe  somebody  had  caught  wise  and  he 
started  back  down  the  iron  steps.  But  then 
he  started  thinking  about  it.  It  could  be 
that  one  of  the  stinkers  was  sick.  If  so,  the 
lights  would  be  turned  off  in  a  hurry  and  he 
could  sneak  in.  If  Mrs.  O'Leary  had  noticed 
he  was  gone  he'd  just  have  to  bluff  his  way 
on  it  in  the  morning.  At  least,  he  should 
find  out  what  had  happened.  If  he  beat  it 
now,  they'd  really  start  looking  for  him  and 
when  they  caught  him  it  would  be  the 
county  jail,  not  the  soft  touch  he  had  at  the 
Shelter. 

He  climbed  back  up  the  fire  escape  and 
over  the  railing  to  get  at  the  window  next  to 
his  washroom  window.  He  could  see  part  of 
the   dormitory   through   the   thick   screen, 
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Nothing    is    so    firmly 
what  we  least  know. 

—  MICHEL  DE  MONTAIGNE. 


down  to  the  corner  where  his  cot  was.  Most 
of  the  fellows  were  sitting  up  in  bed  and 
watching  Mrs.  O'Leary  down  there.  Old 
Clem,  the  night  watchman,  was  with  her 
and  they  were  talking  in  front  of  an  empty 
cot.  Jimmie  cursed.  One  of  the  guys  might 
have  beat  it,  using  his  window.  Or  they 
might  be  missing  him.  He  counted  the  cots 
from  the  far  wall.  His  was  number  six,  but 
they  were  in  front  of  the  fifth  cot,  the  one  the 
new  stinker  had.  It  was  empty.  Jimmie 
looked  at  his  own  cot  and  nearly  fell  off  the 
window  ledge.  Somebody  was  in  it.  He 
could  see  only  the  back  of  the  head,  the  dark 
hair  spread  on  the  pillow,  but  there  was  a 
body  under  the  thin  gray  blanket. 

Jimmie  decided  he  had  better  see  what 
was  going  on.  He  had  nothing  to  lose.  He 
skinned  under  the  washroom  screen  and  tip- 
toed to  the  door.  Mrs.  O'Leary  and  Clem 
were  still  down  there.  Jimmie  started  to  rip 
off  his  clothes.  He  kept  the  long  underwear 
on  and  rolled  his  stuff  in  his  pants  and  shoved 
the  bundle  back  of  a  water  basin.  He  rum- 
pled his  hair  and  started  slowly  out  of  the 
washroom,  eyes  half  closed  and  his  bare  feet 
shuffling.  He  got  halfway  down  the  aisle 
between  the  cots  before  they  noticed  him. 

"  By — by  gosh,  it's  Jimmie,"  Mrs.  O'Leary 
hissed  in  the  mistaken  impression  that  she 
was  keeping  her  voice  down. 

Jimmie  ambled  up  to  them,  a  stocky, 
sleepy  figure  in  his  long  underwear.  "Any- 
body sick,  Mrs.  O'Leary?" 

She  gulped  and  looked  at  his  cot.  Whoever 
it  was  had  the  blanket  up  over  his  face  so 
that  only  the  top  of  the  head  was  showing. 
The  body  was  rigid,  did  not  even  seem  to  be 
breathing. 

"Who — who's  that  in  your  bed,  Jimmie?  " 
Mrs.  O'Leary  asked. 

"Huh?  In  my  bed?  Ain't  nobody  in  it," 
Then  he  opened  his  eyes  wide.  "Oh,  you 
mean  my  old  bed.  I  swapped  with  that  new 
stinker  today." 

She  heaved  a  relieved  sigh.  "We  thought 
you  were  in  that  bed  and  Dave  was  gone." 

"Oh.  How  could  he  beat  it,  Mis'  O'Leary? 
He  wuz  fast  asleep  when  I  went  into  the 
can."  (Continued  on  Page  123) 
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the  Lewyt  vacuum  cleaner 
revolutionary  new 
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Lewyt  with  its  exclusive  "No.  80"  Carpet  Nozzle, 
judged  best  of  5  big-name  vacuum  cleaners  in 
laboratory  test  reports— Nos.  78730-1-2-3,  dated 
June  21,  1948  by  United  States  Testing  Co.,  Inc. 

In  the  Imbedded  Dirt  Test,  Lewyt  was  from  18%  to 
55%  better  than  the  others!  In  the  Carpet  Wear  Test, 
Lewyt  was  from  13%  to  58%  better!  In  the  Surface 
Litter  Test,  Lewyt  picked  up  more  lint,  threads,  and 
hair!  In  all  3  tests  Lewyt  led  all  the  rest!  Remember, 
the  amazing  "No.  80"  Carpet  Nozzle  is  sold  only 
with  the  new  Lewyt  Vacuum  Cleaner!  Present  Lewyt 
owners  can  convert  at  nominal  cost! 


NO  DUST  BAG  TO  EMPTY! 

Empties  like  an  ash  tray  •  It's  quiet— no  roar 
Triple-filters  dust  •  Cyclonic  Suction 
Light,  easy  to  use  •  Space-saving  storage 

Costs  no  more  than  ordinary  vacu- 
um cleaners!  See  it!  Try  it  yourself 
at  your  local  Lewyt  dealer's  store! 

NO  EXTRAS  TO  BUY! 
COMES  COMPLETE: 

"No.  80"  Carpet  Nozzle 
Upholstery  Nozzle 
Dusting  Brush 
Crevice  Tool 
Floor-and-wall  Brush 
Moth  Snuffocator 
Sprayer 
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Read  these  facts— and  let  your 
Bigelow  dealer  prove  them! 


Find  just  the  rug  you've  pictured  to  yourself  — the  per- 
fect pattern,  the  match-your-drcams  color  — at  your  own 
Bigelow  dealer's!  Superb  designs  by  America's  top- flight 
rug  stylists.  Traditional  patterns,  modern  patterns  — so 
many  to  choose  from!  Such  a  range  of  colors  that  you'll 
be  able  to  point  your  finger  and  say,  "That's  if— exactly!" 

Left:  Bigelow's  luxurious  deep-textured  Cassandra  122- 
2312,  around  $12.95*  a  sq.  yd. 
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So  you're  ready  to  buy 
that  new  carpet ! 


See  and  feel  Bigelow  quality!  Every  Bigelow  Rug  is  made 
of  imported  wools— blended  to  give  your  rug  the  utmost  in 
beauty,  richness,  wear.  These  "lively"  wools  spring  back 
underfoot,  keep  your  rug  feeling  lush  as  country-club  turf! 
Your  Bigelow  Rug  spreads  beauty  in  your  home,  colors 
glow  richly  year  after  year— till  you  lose  count! 

Above:  Another  Bigelow  beauty,  Sovereign  10414,  with 
a  rich  sculptured  effect.  Around  $10.95*  a  sq.  yd. 
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Foi   name  of  your  local  Bigelow  dealer,  rail   Western  Union  by   number.  Ask  for  operator  25. 


Pay  just  the  amount  your  bank  balance  dictates!  Wide 
choice  at  every  price  range— all  the  way  from  $5.75  a  sq.  yd. 
to  a  lavish  $17.95!  Every  Bigelow  Rug  is  a  Best  Buy- 
watched  over  from  fleece  to  floor  with  controls  as  exact  as 
an  incubator  baby's.  Make  your  rug  dollars  buy  more  rug 
—see  your  Bigelow  dealer! 

Left:  A  cool  and  lovely  flower-and-leaf  carpet,  Bigelow's 
Fervak  9409.  Pleasingly  priced  at  around  $6.95*  a  sq.  yd. 

♦Slightly  higher  in  the  West 
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Bigelow  Rugs  and  Carpets 

Beauty  you  can  see  .  .  .  quality  you  can  trust 


since  1825 
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(Continued  from  Page  121) 

Old  Clem  shuffled  forward,  peered  down 
;  lim.  "You  wasn't  in  the  can  a  little  bit 
jc,  Jimmie.   I  looked." 

Can't  a  guy  go  to  the  can  without  makin' 
;f  jss?"  He  winked  at  Mrs.  O'Leary.  "He 
(i  1't  see  much.  Too  much  booze." 

'Why,    damn    yer    misbegotten    soul, 

vlrs.  O'Leary  stamped  her  foot  and  the 
I  >r  shook.  "Clem,  don't  you  go  cursin'  him 
<  ;.  Jimmie  don't  give  any  trouble.  Except 
1  k  at  him.  He  ain't  put  on  his  nightgown. 
.  imie,  how  many  times  have  I  told  all  of 
;  x  not  to  sleep  in  your  underwear?" 

'Yes,  ma'am.  I'll  change  now.  I  was 
i  ad.  Kin  I  go  back  to  bed  now?" 

He  waited  till  they  were  through  the  door 
I  d  the  lights  snapped  off,  Clem  still  arguing 

th  Mrs.  O'Leary.  Then  he  shook  the  rigid 

m  in  his  bed. 

"That  you,  Dave?" 

There  was  a  tentative  stirring.  "Y-yes. 

nmie?" 

"Yep.    What  happened?    Keep  it  low." 

He   felt   the   kid's 

ad 


come  close   to 

I — I  was  scared 
ey  might  pull  the 
anket  away." 
Jimmie  put  an  arm 
it  and  it  fell  on  the 
d's  back.    He  was 

iembling.  "It's 
:ay.  They  went, 
ut  how'd  they  get 
ise?" 
Dave  started  shak- 
g  more  violently. 
[ — I  can't  tell  ya." 
"You  "  jim- 
ie  stopped  to  con- 
d'er.  "Somebody 
[id  you  shouldn't 
11?" 

The  kid  began  to 
b.  "He — he  said 
;'d  kill  me  .  .  . 
at — but  I  don't 
ire." 

Jimmie    got    stiff. 
■Who?" 

"  It  was  Fats.  He 
>me  over  an*  felt 
round  your  bed. 
hen  he  told  me.  He 
lid  he'd  throw  me 
f  the  fire  escape." 
Jimmie  patted  his 
ack.  "Quit  yer 
lakin'.  He  ain't 
anna  do  that.  Be- 
ause  he's  gonna  get 
irow'd  off  first.  So  when  he  told  you,  ya 
ot  inter  my  bed?"  Dave  sobbed  but  said 
othing.  "Well,  you  take  it  easy,  kid.  Fats 
in't  gonna  be  able  to  touch  ya." 
He  climbed  into  his  own  cot  and  wondered 
bout  the  stinker.  He  had  tried  to  cover  up 
Dr  Jimmie  even  though  Fats  threatened  him 
nd  he  could  have  been  discovered  by  Mrs. 
)'Leary.  Why  should  he  stick  his  neck  out? 
was  strange.  He  heard  Dave  sob  only 
nee  or  twice  before  his  breathing  became 
egular  and  blended  with  the  rest  of  the 
>reathing  and  snores  and  night  noises  of  the 
lark  dormitory.  Above  the  subdued  chorus 
ras  the  sound  of  some  stinker  down  at  the 
nd,  whimpering  and  pleading  in  a  high  voice. 

[hey  found  Fats  on  the  washroom  floor 
ight  after  breakfast.  He  had  fought  against 
joing  out  the  washroom  window  and  was  too 
leavy  for  Jimmie  to  force.  They  had  scuffled 
ind  then  Jimmie  caught  him  in  the  groin 
Aith  a  solid  kick  and  dropped  him  to  the  tile 
loor.  He  jumped  him  and  pounded  Fats' 
lead  on  the  floor  until  it  rolled  in  his  hands 
md  blood  started  to  mat  the  hair.  Then  he 
lad  washed  his  hands  and  gone  back  into 
the  dormitory  to  get  his  breakfast  plate. 

His  face  was  stony  as  he  watched  Mrs. 
Cooley  come  down  the  dormitory,  question- 
ing each  of  the  kids.  He  knew  nobody  would 
stool.  He'd  sent  word  around  that  Fats  had 
stooled  on  him  and  got  just  what  he  de- 
served. When  Mrs.  Cooley  reached  him,  he 
could  see  she  was  sore.   None  of  the  fellows 
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By  Pauline  Havard 


Strength  is  a  lion,  blazing-eyed, 
Crouched  low  among  the  jungle 
grasses; 
Strength  is  a  young  hawk  strong  in 
pride, 
Circling  above  the  mountain 
passes. 

Strength  is  another  thing  as  well: 
The  quiet  strength  of  a  mother's 
love; 
The  hour  notes  struck  by  beauty's 
bell; 
The  strength  some  dreams  are 
fashioned  of; 

The  strength  of  pity  in  time  of  grief; 
The  vine  of  kindness  no  years  can 
sever. 
The  lion  and  hawk — their  strength 
is  brief, 
But  the  strength  of  the  gentle  lives 
forever! 
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had  split.  If  they  had,  she'd  be  coming  to 
him  all  soft  and  soapy. 

"Jimmie,  you  know  anything?  "  she  asked. 
Her  voice  was  deep  and  sweet. 

Jimmie  always  did  like  her,  but  classed 
her  with  the  social  workers.  Give  a  social 
worker  half  a  chance  and  she'll  have  you  in 
Sunday  school  before  you're  awake. 

'"Bout  what,  Mis'  Cooley?"  he  asked. 

"You  know.  About  Roy.  He  is  badly 
hurt.  We  had  to  take  him  to  a  hospital.  It's 
serious,  Jimmie."  It  was  the  first  time  he 
had  known  that  Fats'  name  was  Roy. 

"  I  don't  know  nothin',  Mis'  Cooley.  I  was 
eatin'  my  breakfast  an'  I  heard  the  fellers 
yell  an'  I  ran  an'  there  was  Fats  all  laid  out." 

She  sighed.  "All  right,  Jimmie."  She 
turned  toward  Dave  and  then  back  again. 
"But  before  breakfast,  Jimmie?" 

"I  was  asleep."  He  stared  right  at  her  as 
he  said  it.  • 

She  turned  away  without  another  word 

and  Jimmie  got  tense.    Dave  was  just  a 

stinker,  after  all,  and  Mrs.  Cooley  was  smart. 

"  What's     your 

name,  sonny?  I  don't 

remember  you." 

"  Dave."  He 
clipped  it  and  held 
onto  himself.  But  he 
started  shaking 
again.  Jimmie  was 
disgusted.  Any  time 
anything  happened, 
the  kid  shook. 

"Oh,  Dave.  Did— 
did  you  hear  or  see 
anything?" 

The  kid  shook  his 
head. 

"You're  sure, 
Dave?  You  didn't 
see  anybody  hit 
Roy?" 

Again  Dave  shook 
his  head,  but  he 
started  to  work  his 
lips  as  though  he  were 
choking  something 
back.  She  watched 
and  waited  while  Jim- 
mie got  more  uneasy. 
"But  I'm  glad," 
Dave  finally  blurted 
out. 

"You're  glad  Roy 
was  hurt?  But  why, 
Dave?  The  poor  boy 
is  in  serious  condi- 
tion." 

"I  don't  care.  I'm 

glad." 

Jimmie  felt  he  had  to  stop  it.  The  stinker 

was  all  excited.  "All  the  stinkers  hate  Fats, 

Mis'  Cooley.  He's  tough  on  'em.  See  Dave's 

lip?" 

She  looked  at  the  split  lip,  then  at  Jimmie. 

" Did  you  do  it,  Jimmie?  Because  of  that? " 

He  laughed  scornfully.    "Me  beat  up  a 

guy  fer  a  stinker?   Naw,  Mis'  Cooley.   Not 

me." 

She  took  a  long  look  at  Jimmie  and  he 
squirmed  under  it.  Not  much  got  by  her, 
that  he  knew.  She  turned  on  her  heels  and 
did  not  even  follow  down  the  row  of  cots  to 
question  the  other  fellows.  She  went  right 
on  out  of  the  dormitory.  Jimmie  followed 
her  with  his  eyes,  wondering.  It  could  be 
that  Dave  had  put  her  wise.  He  looked  at 
the  kid,  wanting  to  swipe  him  for  opening  his 
mouth.  But  Dave's  brown  eyes  were  plead- 
ing and  Jimmie  remembered  that,  once  Fats 
recovered  consciousness,  he  probably  would 
tell  them.  He  had  stooled  once.  He  would 
again. 

.  He  thought  about  it  all  morning.  Jimmie 
knew  he  was  in  the  soup.  This,  on  top  of  a 
pinch  for  rolling  a  drunk  and  all  the  other 
delinquencies  on  his  record,  would  be  certain 
to  send  him  to  the  Boys'  School,  the  reform 
school  downstate.  There  was  no  way  out  of 
it,  he  concluded.  The  thing  to  do  was  get  out 
and  start  going.  They'd  catch  him,  but  at 
least  before  they  did  he'd  have  a  little  fun. 
With  the  problem  settled,  he  sat  up  on  his 
cot  and  looked  around  him.  Dave  was  sitting 
(Continued  on  Page  125) 


Tir*$ton*  Foamex 


makes  every  c  hair 


dad's  favorite 


That  "gosh,  it's  good  to  be  home"  feeling 
starts  when  you  sink  into  the  inviting  depths  of 
a  Foamex  cushioned  easy  chair.  Here  — at  last  — 
is  perfect  comfort.  You're  cradled  in  luxurious  softness  by 
millions  of  buoyant  little  air-and-latex  cells  that  "give"  with 
fingertip  pressure,  yet  support  the  heaviest  weight  with  firm  resiliency.  Foamex 
holds  the  shape  and  beauty  of  your  upholstered  furniture  through 
years  of  punishing  wear.  Ask  to  see  Firestone  Foamex 
in  mattresses  and  furniture  at  department  or  furniture 
stores— and  enjoy  "favorite-chair  comfort" 


for  the  rest  of  your  life. 
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See  what  we  mean.' 

rKtt.  Your  sample  of  this  amazing  new  ma- 
terial —Foamex  by  Firestone.  Use  it  for  a  powder 
puff,  make-up  sponge.  Caress  your  cheek  with  its 
softness  and  imagine  what  it's  like  to  relax  in 
a  whole  chair  cushioned  in  Foamex.  Go  to  the 
furniture  department  of  your  favorite  store  or 
write  Firestone,  Akron,  for  your  free  complexion 
sponge,  now. 


Listen  to  the  Voice  of  Firestone  Monday  Evenings  over  NBC 
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1.   When  you  haul  your  tired  body  into  bed  on  a 
Beau  tyres  t,  something  wonderful  happens. 

You  forgel  your  weariness.  You  wonder  what  hap- 

pened  to  1  he  weight  of  your  body.  Your  muscles  seem 
to  "let  f^o."  All  your  tenseness  disappears  from  head 


to  toe.  Even  your  bones  seem  to  soak  up  the  luxurious 
feeling  of  Beautyresl  comfort!     • 

That's  what  Beautyresl  lias  that  everybody  wants. 
And  only  Beautyresl  gives  it  to  you.  Beautyrest  is 
waiting  for  you  at  your  Simmons  dealer's. 


2.  The  construction  is  different.  Class  of  water 
stays  steady  evi  n  though  near-by  springs  are  pressed 
down.  Each  Bt  autyrest  spring  is  individually  pock- 
eted acts  on  its  own.  Beautyresl  springs  can't  pull 
each  other  down.  No  hollows.  Just  perfect  comfort. 


3.  The  comfort  is  different.  Top  picture:  see  how 
wired-together  springs  sag  deeply  beneath  you.  form- 
ing hollows.  Below:  see  how  Beautyrest 's  837  indi- 
vidually pocketed  springs  "give"  only  in  the  right 
places.  Not  200,  300,  400-but  837  coil  springs! 


Lasts  over  twice  as  long  as  the  next  best  mattres; 
tested.  In  "torture"  tests  constantly  being  conduct 
in  the  United  States  Testing  Co.  laboratories 
Beautyrest  actually  takes  over  half  a  million  mort 
poundings  than  any  other  mattress. 


Guaranteed  for  10  years!  Beautyrest  is  guar- 
anteed against  structural  defects  for  ten  years.  $.59.50 
(about  \x/zi  a  night).  Isn't  that  little  enough  to  pay 
for  the  world's  most  popular  mattress?  P.  S.  Put 
your  Beautyrest  on  a  Beautyrest  box  spring. 
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Onl(f  SIMMONS  mskes  BEAUT/ZEST 

ALSO  FROM  THE  HOUSE  OF  SIMMONS— the  greatest  name  in  bedding:  Hide-A-Bed  —  the  sofa  that  doubles    as  an  "extra   bedroom."   Electronic   Blanket— a  good   defense   against  colds. 
Deepsleep  Mattress— a   fine  Simmons  mattress  at  a   lower  price.   Babybeauty   Crib   Mattress— made  to  doctors'  specifications.  Ace  Spring— the   modern  spring  for  the  modern  mattress. 


TRADEMARK   REG.   U.  S.   PAT.   OFF.       ©1946.    SIMMONS  CO       MDSE.    MART.  CHICAGO.  ILL. 
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(Continued  from  Page  123) 

posite  him,  staring  patiently.  The  stinker 

is  a  queer  one. 
Say,  Dave,"  Jimmie  said  offhand,  "you 

d  pretty  smart  last  night.   Got  me  outa  a 

Je." 

The  kid's  face  opened  wide.  "You  ain't 

re  at  me?" 

"Huh?  You  mean  'cause  of  what  you  said 
:  Mis'  Cooley?  No.  I  kin  take  care  o'  my- 
;lf.   Fats'll  tell  'em  anyway." 

"Ain't    you    scared    what    they'll    do?" 

ave's  eyes  worshiped  him. 

"Me?"  Jimmie  smiled  out  of  one  corner 
his  mouth.  "They'll  have  to  catch  me 

st,  kid.  I  get  out  every  night,  don't  I?  I 
n  get  out  tonight." 

"You— you  ain't  comin'  back?" 

"Don't  you  split  about  it,  Dave,"  Jimmie 

id  quickly,  and  got  a  violent  nod  in  return. 
You're  okay,  Dave,  fer  a  stinker.  When're 
>ur  folks  comin'  fer  ya?" 

"  I  dunno.  I  got  no  people,  'cept  my  aunt, 
id  she  kicked  me  out." 

"Oh.  Well,  you'll  stay  here  till  you  go  to 
le  orphanage."  Jimmie  thought  about  it. 
he  kid  would  be  a  sucker  for  the  delinks. 
e'd  try  to  fight  back  all  the  time.  But 
laybe  they  would  get  him  to  the  orphanage 
;fore  he  got  beat  up  too  much.  "I'd  give 
du  some  money,  Dave,  but  the  delinks'd 
ist  take  it  away.  I  dunno,  kid.  I  guess  you 
ist  got  to  take  it  fer  a  while." 

The  big,  brown  eyes  were  close  to  being 
;arful  again.  "Kin  I  go  with  you,  Jimmie? 
in  I?  I  won't  be  a  kid,  honest  I  won't." 
Jimmie  looked  at  him  so  long  he  almost 
jreed.  The  kid  was  shaking  again  and  he 
loked  as  though  somebody  ought  to  take 
im  and  tell   him    what 

■MBHHH 
"No,  Dave,"  he  re- 
ied.  "They'll  catch  me 
it's  the  reform  school 
ter  that.  You  wouldn't 
e  it.  The  orphanage  is 
uch  better.  Honest,  it 
I  wouldn't  kid  ya.  You  ■■^^■^■1 

tter  stay." 

Dave  swallowed  a  number  of  sobs  and 

ied  to  look  brave.  He  dug  into  his  pocket. 

I  guess  I  didn't  really  expect  you  to  take 

ie.    Here"— he  held  out  his  hand — "you, 

<u  kin  have  my  Weemie."    He  pushed  it 

to  Jimmie's  hand  and  then  threw  himself 

the  cot.  Then  he  really  cried.  He  sobbed 

d  bawled  and  it  made  Jimmie  feel  like  a 

He'd  heard  stinkers  cry  before,  but 

ey  never  had  bothered  him.   He  looked  at 

e  little  doll  Dave  had  given  him  and  re- 

embered  what  it  probably  meant  to  the 

d.  It  was  something  he  had  had  before  any- 

y  was  after  him,  before  he  had  to  be 

ed  of  people. 

Jimmie  crossed  over  to  him  and  patted 

is  shoulder.   "Cut  that  stuff  out,   Dave. 

ou're  a  crybaby.    Here,  take  the  doll.    I 

•n't  need  it.    I  got  one  of  my  own."   He 

opped,  startled  at  himself  for  thinking  that 

ie  up.  "Look,  Dave.   Cut  out  the  bawlin' 

n'  look  at  me.  I  owe  ya  fer  last  night.  How 

bout  if  we  both  went  out  fer  some  fun  to- 

ight  an'  then  I'll  bring  ya  back?  How  about 

:?  The  movies,  popcorn,  dogs,  anythin'  ya 

.■ant." 

)ave  lifted  from  the  pillow  and  gulped. 
Ie  clutched  at  the  doll  and  Jimmie  knew  he 
adn't  wanted  to  give  it  up.  "You  kin  have 
:,  Jimmie,"  he  said,  "but  if  you  got  one 
ourself " 

"Sure,  sure.  How  about  it?  Comin'  out 
/ith  me  tonight?" 

Dave  nodded  hard  through  the  tears  and 
miled  while  they  ran  into  his  mouth. 


They  started  out  with  Dave  trembling  be- 
ide  him  all  the  way  down  the  fire  escape  and 
p  the  alley  until  th<  y  had  reached  the  side- 
walk and  people  passed  them  without  taking 
ny  notice.  Then  Dave's  hand  relaxed  in 
lis  and  Jimmie  was  able  to  relax  too.  The 
id  shivered  too  much.  He'd  never  make  a 
lelink. 

They  had  hot  dogs  first  at  a  stand  near 
he  movie  on  Front  Street.  Dave  had  orange 
»p  for  the  first  time  and  he  strangled  when 
he  gas  got  in  his  nose.  Then  they  skinned 


For  courtesy  wins  woman 

all  as  well 
As  valor  may. 

—TENNYSON:  Idylls  of  the  King: 
The  Last  Tournament. 


into  the  Paramount  and  saw  a  pretty  good 
picture,  a  little  too  much  dancing  and  sing- 
ing, but  pretty  good.  By  the  time  they  got 
out  and  had  another  hot  dog  Dave  was  all 
himself.  He  bubbled  and  chattered  away 
while  his  big  eyes  stared  at  the  people. 

Jimmie  enjoyed  having  him  along.  It  was 
the  same  kind  of  night  he'd  had  lots  of  times, 
but  somehow  seemed  more  fun  with  the  little 
stinker  being  so  surprised  about  things.  He 
thought  of  the  darkness  and  cold  out  in  the 
country  later  and  wished  he  could  have  com- 
pany. 

They  went  out  to  the  old  block  to  say 
good-by.  Jimmie  knew  that  Danny  prob- 
ably would  wonder  what  happened  to  him  if 
he  didn't  show  up,  and  decided  to  tell  him 
he  was  taking  it  on  the  lam.  Danny  would 
think  it  was  quite  a  stunt  for  a  young  delink 
like  him. 

"Hey,  Danny,"  Jimmie  shouted  from  the 
corner.  "Been  lookin'  fer  ya." 

Danny  was  up  against  the  drugstore,  as 
usual,  but  he  didn't  look  happy  to  see  Jim- 
mie. From  his  other  side  appeared  Patrol- 
man O'Reilly,  who  had  been  standing  there, 
chatting. 

"Well,  well,  if  it  ain't  little  Jimmie  who's 
down  at  the  Shelter  right  now,"  O'Reilly 
said.  Then  he  noticed  Dave,  who  was  cling- 
ing to  Jimmie's  hand.  "Who's  this  ye  got 
with  ye?" 

"Nobody,  Mr.  O'Reilly."  Jimmie  looked 
back.  The  sidewalk  was  clear.  He  could  cut 
down  the  alley  between  the  drugstore  and 
the  poolroom.  He  started  to  pry  his  hand 
loose  from  Dave's,  but  stopped.  Hell,  they'd 
give  the  stinker  the  works. 

"Looks  like  you're  it, 
HH^BB   Jimmie."    Danny    said. 
"Who's  the  kid?" 

"He's    just    a    stinker 
down  at  the  Shelter." 

Danny  laughed.  "Seems 

like  you  can't  tell  these 

kids  nothin',  O'Reilly.   I 

■HHI^Bmi    told    Jimmie    nut    to   get 

mixed  up  with  no  stinkers. 

Looks  like  you   got  yourself  into   it  this 

time,  Jimmie." 

Officer  O'Reilly  did  not  seem  pleased.  "All 
right,  ye  criminals,  come  on.  I  ain't  gonna 
ring  the  wagon  fer  the  likes  of  you." 

They  spent  the  night  in  the  city  jail.  All 
the  way  there  Dave  clung  to  Jimmie,  and 
once  in  the  cell  he  plucked  at  his  sweater. 
"Jimmie,  did  I — was  it  my  fault?" 

Jimmie  was  a  little  uncertain  himself,  what 
with  the  unfamiliar  surroundings  of  the  cell 
and  the  click  of  the  barred  door.  "Aincha 
never  been  in  the  clink  afore?  Doncha 
worry,  we  ain't  in  trouble.  The  Juvenile 
Court  people'll  come  fer  us  in  the  mornin'. 
You  better  get  some  sleep.  Ye're  shakin' 
again." 

It  was  much  better  in  the  morning.  Dave 
was  rested  and  he  was  curious  about  things, 
not  scared.  He  even  laughed  when  Jimmie 
asked  the  turnkey  for  a  can  opener  so  they 
could  get  out  of  the  jail.  It  was  a  crack 
Danny  had  made  once. 

A  city  cop  took  them  over  to  Juvenile 
Court  early  and  they  sat  on  the  hard  benches, 
watching  the  worried-looking  men  and 
women  with  their  bawling  kids. 

When  Mrs.  Cooley  came  out  of  the  office 
for  them,  Jimmie  swaggered  along  in  front 
of  her,  holding  Dave's  hand.  He  wasn't  too 
worried.  He  knew  what  he  would  get  and 
probably  the  stinker  would  get  off.  Proba- 
tion officers  are  suckers  for  kids  that  cry  and 
say  they  won't  do  it  again.  He  himself  had 
quit  that  a  long  time  ago.  He  could  take  any- 
thing they  threw  at  him. 

Mrs.  Cooley  concentrated  on  Jimmie.  "I 
don't  have  to  tell  you  what  this  means,  do 
I?" 

"Naw.   I  know.  Boys'  School." 

"It's  no  fun  down  there,  Jimmie.  You'll 
have  to  stay  till  you're  twenty-one  because 
you  have  no  folks  to  be  paroled  to." 

Jimmie  nodded  and  smiled.  If  they  thought 
they  could  hold  him  once  he  got  wise  to  the 
place,  they  had  another  think  coming. 

"Fats  was  able  to  talk  last  night,  Jimmie," 
she  continued.  "I  saw  him  in  the  hospital." 
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Wise  women  buy  their 
favorite  curtains  at 

their  favorite 
curtain  counter  and 
always,  ALWAYS,  look  for 
the  Wat-a-set  finish  label. 


Wise  women  hang  their 
new  curtains,  partic- 
ularly tailored 
curtains,  with  con- 
fidence. They  know 
Wat-a-set  curtains 
hang  straight. 


§   QjJ^f 


Wise  women  never 
worry  when  their  Wat- 
a-set  curtains  are 
laundered.    Wat-a-set 

reduces  shrinkage  and 
makes  washing  quick, 
easy  and  SAFE.  It's 
the  curtain  washword. 
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Easy  tp  Use 


campus* 


America's  Largest  Selling  Silver  Cleaner 


BE  A  HOTEL 
HOSTESS 


ENJOY  YOUR  WORK!  Fascinat- 
ing Positions  in  hotels  as  Hostess, 
Executive  Housekeeper,  Manager,  Social  or  Food 
Director.  Grade  school  education  plus  Lewis  Train- 
ing qualifies  you.  lewis  National  Placement  Service  Free 
of  extra  charge.  One  student  writes:  "Business  Manager 
and  Hostess.  Have  attractive  suite  in  addition  to  salary, 
thanks  to  Lewis  Training."  Write  for  Free  Book.  Court* 

approved  for  Veterans'  Training.       ^%^»x«i, 1 

LEWIS   HOTEL  TRAINING  SCHOOL         <  <   suctisSrUtl 
Sta.  NT-501,  Waihington  7,  D.  C.        JJ       "A"     I 


Mmhrivt^ 


He  shrugged.  What  difference  did  it  make? 
He  could  go  to  the  reform  school  for  laying 
out  Fats  just  as  well  as  for  anything  else. 

"Too  bad  he  could  talk.  If'n  he'd  got  at 
Dave,  the  stinker  wouldn't  be  able  to  talk." 

"Oh."  She  sort  oj  gasped.  "So  that's  the 
way  it  was?  Fats  told  me  he  fell,  Jimmie." 

He  kicked  out  at  the  desk.   She'd  tricked 
him.   He  had  just  assumed  that  Fats  would     Jimmie  jumped  up  from  his  chair.  "TlB 
stool.  Why  didn't  he  keep  his  mouth  shut?     it,  Mis'  Cooley.  A  farm.  That's  justH 

"Jimmie  done  it  fer  me,"  Dave  blurted     thing  fer  him.  Lots  of  milk  an'  things.  Y«] 


Jimmie  was  grateful.   He  didn't  wan  i 
to  see  him  crying  like  a  stinker. 

"I  had  a  wonderful  place  all  picke 
for  him  too,"  she  said  from  the  winl 
"On  a  farm.  Very  nice  people  too. 
children  are  all  grown  up  and  they'd  lilj 
have  somebody  around." 


out,  so  tense  that  he  almost  fell  off  the  chair. 
"Fats  was  gonna  push  me  offa  the  (ire 
escape." 

"I  see.  Why  was  he  going  to  do  that, 
Dave?"  she  asked  quickly. 

"'Cause   I "    He  bit  down  on  his 

tongue  and  hung  his  head. 

Jimmie  smiled  at  Mrs.  Cooley.  He  was 
proud  of  the  kid.  When  it  came  to  the  clutch, 
he  knew  how  to  keep  his  mouth  shut. 

"Well,  it  doesn't  matter  now."  She  sighed. 
"It  seems  a  shame,  though,  that  you  got 
Dave  in  trouble,  too, 
Jimmie.  I  was  going 
to  try  to  get  him  into 
somebody's  home, 
maybe  some  people 
who  would  adopt  him 
later.  Now  I  suppose 
I'll  have  to  send  him 
to  the  Boys'  School 
too." 

"Oh,  willya,  ma'am, 
willya?  Kin  I  go  with 
Jimmie?" 

Jimmie  turned  on 
him  fiercely,  angrier 
because  it  was  his 
fault.  "Shut  up,  ya 
stinker.  You  don't 
know  what  it's  like 
down  there.  .  .  .  But 
that  ain't  fair,  Mis' 
Cooley.  That  stinker 
didn't  have  nothin' 
to  do  with  it." 

"He  left  the  Shel- 
ter, didn't  he?" 

"No,  I  mean  yes, 
but  look.  I  took  him 
out.  I  was  gonna  bring 
him  back,  honest  I 
was,  Mis'  Cooley.  I 
just  took  him  fer  a 
good  time.  He  ain't 
never  even  had  orange 
pop.   Don't  send  him 

up,  Mis'  Cooley.  Them  delinks  down  there'd 
murder  him.  You  hadn't  oughta  send  him 
down  there.  Put  it  on  my  record.  Say  I 
made  him  go  with  me,  willya,  Mis'  Cooley?  " 

"Aw,  Jimmie,  I  wanna  go  with  you.  You 
could  take  care  of  me,"  Dave  pleaded,  the 
tears  beginning  to  come. 

"Look,  ya  baby.  That  ain't  no  place  fer 
you,  so  cut  it  out.  Please,  Mis'  Cooley, 
why  can'tcha  send  him  to  the  orphanage  at 
least?" 

"Too  late  for  that  now,  Jimmie.  They 
won't  take  delinquents." 

"Him  a  delink?"  Jimmie  laughed  scorn- 
fully. "Hell,  Mis'  Cooley,  he  ain't  even 
growed  up  to  be  a  stinker  yet." 

She  laughed.  "Stop  the  cursing,  Jimmie." 
She  looked  at  him  hard  and  in  a  way  that 
made  him  feel  uneasy,  as  though  she  could 
see  what  he  didn't  want  to  say.  "One  thing 
I  can't  understand.  Why  should  you  care 
what  happens  to  Dave?  You  never  cared 
about  anybody  as  long  as  I've  known  you." 

"Hell  .  .  .  I'm  sorry,  Mis'  Cooley.  I 
mean  I  don't  care,  but  take  a  look  at  him. 
He  ain't  got  nothin'  on  his  bones  an'  he 
shakes  all  the  time  when  he  gets  scared. 
Look  at  his  hands.  He  ain't  got  enough  to 
tickle  a  guy  with  in  a  scrap.  He's  got  to  have 
somebody  take  care  of  him.  He  ain't  never 
gonna  make  a  good  delink.    He — he  even 

got  a  doll.  Doncha  see,  Mis'  Cooley,  he " 

Jimmie  stopped  in  shocked  surprise.  It  was 
getting  hard  to  talk.  There  was  a  lump  in  his 
throat.  He  felt  his  eyes  burn.  He  was  going 
to  cry.  Like  a  stinker,  he  was  going  to  cry! 

Mrs.  Cooley  watched  him  and  then  smiled. 
"I  think  I  see,  Jimmie."  She  got  up  from 
the  desk  and  went  to  the  window. 


\\y  lli/iilx-ili-l  ll<-ii  Long 

There  were  always  weed  bouquets 
On  her  tables  and  her  stands, 

Strange  colorful  arrangements 
picked 
By  little  eager  hands. 

Her  window  sills  were  crowded, 

And  every  shelf  as  well, 
With  unorthodox  collections 

Of  leaf  and  rock  and  shell. 

All  her  neighbors  disapproved. 

"Just  extra  work!"  said  they. 
"Our  children  wouldn't  dare  bring 
home 

Such  trash  to  us  each  day." 

But  she  only  looked  at  them 

With  pity  in  her  eyes 
For  those  who  couldn't  recognize 

True  love  in  any  guise! 


•      •      •     •     • 


like  a  farm,  Dave,  with  chickens  an'  he 
an'  things.  Why  doncha,  Mis'  Cooley? 
could  pin  it  all  on  me  an'  work  it  easy."| 

"I  rather  go  with  you,  Jimmie," 
pleaded. 

"Shut  up  afore  I  paste  ya  one,"  Jiml 
told  him.  "Don't  listen  to  him,  Mis'  Cool 
He  don't  know  what  it's  like  at  the  refq 
school." 

She  walked  back  to  her  desk.  "Mayb 
could  still  arrange  it,  Jimmie,  and  I  th] 
you're  right.    Dave  does  need  somebody 
take    care    of    hi 
That's    the    trou 
The  Johnsons  wan| 
boy  who's  all  grol 
up,  like  you." 

Jimmie  thou, 
quickly.  "Oh,  heai 
so  much  troub 
really.  It  won't 
him  long  to  get  wi 
Mis'  Cooley.  H 
pretty  smart."  r 
heart  sank  when  s 
shook  her  head.  Th 
he  shrugged  his  shot 
ders.  Well,  it  didtj 
work,  so  what?  I 
sat  down  again  ar 
watched  Dave.  TI 
kid  was  shaking  aw; 
while  his  eyes  darti 
from  one  to  the  othe 
"There  might  b) 
one  way  of  arrangir 
it,  though,"  Mr 
Cooley  said  though] 
fully.  "I  don't  knovl 
Judge  Palmer  woul< 
have  to  decide  it.  ll 
he  would  be  willin 
to  put  Dave  on  pro 
batioh  to  somebod; 
who  would  watch  ou 
for  him  for  a  while 
until  he's  grown  up 
say  somebody  like  you.  That  is,  if  you'c 
be  willing  to  do  it." 

Jimmie  eyed  her  suspiciously.  "I  don't 
get  it.  Me?  I  ain't  no  probation  officer." 

She  smiled.  "  I  know,  but  we  could  sort  m 
make  you  one.  We  probate  children— to— 
er — to  grownups  lots  of  times." 

Dave  found  his  voice  and  shrieked.  "Jim- 
mie, Jimmie,  we  could  be  on  the  farm  to- 
gether." He  ran  to  Jimmie  and  pulled  on  his 
arm.  "Please,  Jimmie."  He  couldn't  go  on. 
He  started  blubbering  and  his  head  sank  to 
Jimmie's  lap  while  the  sobs  shook  his  thin 
shoulders.  Jimmie  looked  down  at  him  with 
disgust. 

"Ya  see  how  he  is,  Mis'  Cooley?  The* 
stinker."  He  ran  his  hand  through  Dave's 
hair  and  patted  him.  "You  ain't  kiddin',  Mis' 
Cooley?" 

"I  was  never  more  serious,  Jimmie." 
Dave  mumbled  something  and  Jimmie 
yanked  at  his  hair.  "  I  don'  want  yer  doll,  ya 
little  stinker."  He  thought  about  it  and 
Dave  raised  his  head,  the  tears  streaming. 
"Oh,  all  right.  I  guess  somebody  got  to  take 
care  of  ya.  Holy  cow,  me  on  a  farm.  Wait'U 
Danny  hears  about  that."  Dave  gave  a 
strangled  gasp  and  hugged  Jimmie.  "Cut  it 
out.  Can  the  waterworks.  We'll  go  to  the] 
farm,  but  you  better  act  right.  You  don' 
get  to  be  no  delink  like  me,  understand?" 
Dave  smiled  while  he  sniffled  and  sobl 
and  shook. 

"Aw,  ya  stinker,"  Jimmie  said  softly  am 
smiled  back  at  him.  He  felt  all  mushy  inside 
"Ain't  he  the  stinker,  though,  Mis'  Cooley?" 
Jimmie  looked  up  at  her  and  didn't  mind; 
that  she  could  see  the  tears  in  his  own  eyes. 
She  was  sniffling  into  a  handkerchief  herself.. 

THE  END 


•      *      * 
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You'll  find  more  than  a  hint  of 
18th  Century  loveliness  in  this 
lew  design.  Styled  by  Mengel. . . 
especially  for  your  bedroom 

rlere's  furniture  with  a  family  tree. 

l.ook  at  the  graceful  lines ...  classically  simple, 
imply  beautiful.  Notice  the  rich  lustre  of  the 
ibboh-striped  veneers  of  genuine  Gold  Coast 
nahogany  and  selected  cabinet  hardwoods  . . . 
the  delicate  applique  design  .  .  .  the  satin- 
finished  period  hardware. 

Truly,  this  is  furniture  any  18th  Century 
craftsman  could  be  proud  of. 

Yet  there's  an  important  touch  of  today.  Each 
one  of  the  16  pieces  can  be  used  alone  ...  or 
combined  with  others  to  give  you  just  what 
you  need. 

It's  all-room  furniture,  too.  Make  a  bookcase 
group  for  your  living  room  ...  a  roomy  vanity 
for  your  bedroom  ...  a  smart  buffet  for  your 
dinette.  (Yes,  there  are   matching  table  and 


chairs.)  Your  Mengel  store  will  be  glad  to  sug- 
gest combinations  to  meet  your  every  need. 

And  every  piece  is  Permanized*.  That's 
Mengel's  name  for  their  exclusive,  scientific 
method  of  furniture  construction.  In  any 
climate  .  .  .  hot  or  cold,  damp  or  dry  .  .  .  the 
joints  and  veneers  will  never  come  apart. 


ENCEL 


Don't  fail  to  see  this  lovely,  traditional  but 
junctional  furniture.  You'll  love  its  graceful 
charm.  And,  if  you're  looking  for  something 
just  a  little  more  modern  .  .  .  ask  your  Mengel 
store  to  show  you  the  Moon  Beige  Suite.  Same 
fine  mahogany,  same  striking  design  ...  in  a 
beautiful  blonde  finish. 


MARY  ADAM  SAYS:  "Send 
10-cents  for  my  booklet,  'Let's 
Plan  a  Bedroom  Around  You.' 
"You'll  find  a  host  of  helpful 
ideas  for  furnishing  your  home." 


6 


a 


MARY  ADAM,  The  Mengel  Company, 

Dept.  190,  Louisville  1,  Kentucky 

Enclosed  is  1(W.    Please   send   me  your  new 
booklet,  "Let's  Plan  a  Bedroom  Around  You." 


(If  you  live  outside  Continental  U.S., 


NAME. 


STREET. 


CITY. 


•  Reg.  U.S.  Pat.  Off. 
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Endearing 
Young  Charmers 

Sweet  as  love,  aren't  they? 
Every  inch  so  new,  so  romantically 
Gibson  Girl.  Every  inch  in 
Candleglow*  which  is  Munsingwear's 
own  cotton  knit,  beguiled  with  rayon. 
Not  content  with  making  the 
warmest,  softest  nighties  and 
pajamas  ever,  Munsingvvear  sees 
to  it  all  this  prettiness  and  fit 
stay  jit  through  washings  and 
wearings.  Reasonably  priced, 
in  "Sentimental  Colors!' 
At  fine  stores  everywhere. 


•TRADEMARK 


MUNSINGWEAR 


RES    U.  5    PAT   OFF. 


Sleeping-and-Lounging  Wear  •  Underwear  •  Foundation  Garments  •  Hosiery 


Can  lour  Bedfast  Child 
Amuse  Himself? 


S^  fecuutette  Sy&tfy 


A  WAIL  comes  from  Sally's  bedroom: 
"What  can  I  do  now,  mommie?  I'm 
tired  of  coloring!"  Mother,  for  the 
third  time  that  morning,  wipes  the 
dishwater  from  her  hands  and  climbs  the 
stairs.  Sally,  now  enduring  her  third  day  in 
bed  with  a  cold,  is  not  only  tired  of  coloring; 
she  is  tired  of  playing  with  clay,  she  is  tired 
of  cutting  out  pictures  from  the  magazines. 
What  Sally  really  wants  is  for  mother  to 
come  in  and  sit  by  her  bed  the  way  she  did 
the  first  day  when  she  was  really  sick.  But 
unfortunately,  mother  has  work  to  do,  and 
as  mother  works  Sally  wails,  "What  can  I 
do  now?" 

The  next  time  you  have  a  bedfast  child, 
take  stock  of  what  you  have  on  hand,  and 
the  kitchen  is  the  best  place  to  start.  The 
chances  are  that  your  child  will  be  more  di- 
verted by  the  improvised  playthings  than  he 
will  be  by  something  you  could  purchase  at 
a  store. 

Here  are  some  of  the  things  that  have  di- 
verted my  children,  sick  or  well,  through  the 
ages  two  to  eight: 

No  manufacturer  has  yet  devised  a  toy 
that  a  small  child  (iwo  to  five)  will  enjoy 
any  more  than  your  cooky-making  or  cake- 
decorating  set.  It  presents  fine  opportuni- 
ties for  screwing  on  the  different  end  pat- 
terns and  moving  the  plunger  up  and  down. 
All  your  other  cooky  cutters  are  choice  play 
materials  too.  They  may  be  drawn  around 
to  make  Christmas  trees,  rabbits,  chickens 
or  hearts.  If  you  are  not  sensitive  to  mess, 
a  wad  of  clay,  a  rolling  pin  and  a  half  dozen 
cooky  cutters  will  give  an  imaginative  child 
a  full  morning's  entertainment. 

A  box  of  macaroni  is  another  good  im- 
provised plaything.  The  pieces  are  first 
broken  into  interesting  lengths,  then  col- 
ored with  crayons  and  strung  on  gay- 
colored  yarns. 

A  small  child  will  enjoy  playing  with  a 
set  of  nesting  plastic  measuring  cups.  A 
large  needle,  a  length  of  thread  or  twine 
and  the  button  box  is  another  good  bet. 
The  buttons  may  be  strung  in  hit-or-miss 
fashion,  or  the  child  may  string  all  the  red, 
all  the  white,  the  black,  and  so  on  until  all 
the  buttons  are  used. 

A  back  rest  for  a  bedfast  child  who  is  al- 
lowed to  sit  up  can  be  improvised  from  an 
ordinary  straight-backed  chair  placed  flat 
at  the  head  of  the  bed  and  well  padded  with 
pillows. 

TOR  a  child  who  is  well  enough  to  sit  in  a 
chair  but  is  still  not  allowed  to  be  on  his 
feet,  a  workable  desk  can  be  arranged  by 
placing  the  breadboard  across  the  arms  of 
any  Lawson-type  chair. 

During  convalescence  my  children  have 
made  miles  of  paper  chains  either  cut  from 
colored  paper  (if  on  hand)  or  made  from 
strips  of  white  paper  which  have  been  col- 
ored. 

Of  course,  many  of  these  diversions  are 
extremely  messy,  but  the  time  comes  in 
every  mother's  life  when  a  period  of  unin- 
terrupted work  is  worth  the  few  minutes 
spent  in  cleaning  up  a  mess. 

For  the  child  who  is  to  be  confined  to  bed 
for  a  long  time  the  amusements  I  have 
listed  will,  quite  naturally,  become  old  after 
a  few  days.  But  there  are  other  more  lasting 
possibilities.  The  father  of  a  child  with 
rheumatic  fever  made  a  small  bird-feeding 
tray  which  was  placed  outside  the  sick 
child's  window.  Crumbs  were  placed  there 
daily,  and  before  long  there  were  dozens  of 


small  feathered  visitors  making  their 
pearance. 

An  ingenious  mother  of  my  acquaint; 
planted  a  window  garden  for  a  small  cl 
The  plants  never  achieved  any  great  I 
but  the  small  seedlings  with  their  diffei 
characteristics  were  interesting  to  wa 
During  the  winter  months  she  plar 
flower  and  vegetable  seeds  in  the  eai 
filled  cups  of  muffin  pans.  A  slightly  oi 
child  will  enjoy  doing  the  planting  hims 

A  "fat"  carrot  also  provides  an  inten' 
ing  experiment.  If  the  carrot  came  from 
store  complete  with  top,  this  must  first 
removed,  leaving  only  the  barest  fracti 
Then  slice  off  an  inch  or  two  from  then 
end,  depending  on  the  tapering  qualities 
the  carrot.  The  next  step  is  to  hollow  out 
inch  or  two  with  an  apple  corer  or  ki! 
(the  deeper  the  better)  from  the  cut  ei 
Bore  two  small  holes  on  either  side  of  t 
"wall"  and  suspend  the  carrot  by  a  pk 
of  string.  Fill  the  hole  with  water.  Wit! 
a  few  days,  if  you  are  faithful  about  wati 
ing,  the  carrot  will  sprout  feathery  gn 
leaves  again. 

A  "Cinderella"  garden  is  both  instru 
tive  and  fun  to  watch.  The  ingredients  a 
one  large  clinker,  six  or  eight  inches  in  d 
ameter,  and  several  smaller  ones;  a  cup* 
salt;  two  cups  of  water;  a  low  flat  bowl; 
a  few  drops  of  coloring. 

The  clinkers  are  first  covered  with  watt 
and  allowed  to  soak  for  several  hours,  the 
rinsed  thoroughly.  They  are  then  placed  i 
the  bowl,  the  large  one  first,   then  th 
smaller  ones  to  form  towers.  Mix  the  wate 
and  salt  together  and  pour  over  the  clink* 
The  liquid  in  the  bowl  should  be  about 
inch  deep.   Put   single   drops   of  blui: 
mercurochrome  or  water  colors  in  differen; 
spots  on  the  clinkers.  In  a  day  or  two 
crystals  will  begin  to  form  on  the  castle  anc 
on  the  inside  of  the  bowl.  Most  of  them  will 
be  white,  but  a  few  will  be  tinted.  The  crys- 
tals on  the  towers  should  "grow"  about 
an  inch.  A  mixture  of  more  water  and  salt 
can  be  added  as  the  water  evaporates  from 
the  bowl. 

Although  it  requires  a  little  preparation 
to  make  a  "sick"  box  during  the  period 
when  a  child  is  well,  it  is  worth  the  tintt 
spent  when  illness  comes.  Save  all  smal 
boxes  that  come  your  way  until  you  have 
seven.  Fill  them  with  such  things  as  oil 
bridge  tallies,  gaily  colored  wrapping  pa» 
pers,  empty  perfume  bottles,  and  pieces  ffl 
cardboard. 

For  example,  here  are  some  of  the  item! 
that  went  into  our  Monday  box:  a  halH 
dozen  Christmas  and  birthday  cards;  sevl 
eral  small  pieces  of  lace;  milk-bottle  topi 
and  string  to  make  "spinners";  buttons' 
and  scraps  of  material;  a  pack  of  old  play- 
ing cards. 

The  possibilities  are  endless.  Each  house 
affords  its  own  treasures.  After  the  box  has 
been  exhausted  it  is  refilled  and  put  away] 
for  another  time. 

Pediatricians  say  that  a  child  should  stay 
in  bed  twenty-four  hours  after  tempera- 
ture is  again  normal,  but  many  mothers 
weaken  when  it  comes  to  keeping  a  lively 
child, in  bed  for  that  extra  day.  Yet  this  pre-j 
caution  will  often  ward  off  a  recurring  tem- 
perature or  unsuspected  relapse.  So  it  pays 
to  have  a  handful  of  tricks  not  up  your 
sleeve,  but  in  kitchen  cupboards  and  sewing 
drawer.  They  will  help  toward  a  quick  re- 
covery and  a  healthy  child.         THE  END 


i.xniF.s-  home  jni:nN\i. 


V 


whew  I 


I've  taken  quite  a  beating— visiting  my  sister  and  her  frame- 
warden  husband  here  in  Colorado.  That  lir-t  day— whew!  Tales 
about  grizzly  hears.  Warnings  that  my  loud  shirt  would  scare  the 
trout.  And  when  I  snagged  my  blue  jeans,  you  can  Let  there  was 
plenty  of  chat  about  "city  dudes"! 


In  the  evening,  not  even  the  tallest  tales  could  keep  me  aw  ake. 

Hut  my  eves  (lew  wide  open  when  Sis  led  me  to  my  hunk.  "And 
vou  call  me  a  dude!"  I  gasped,  staring  at  smooth,  snowy  sheets. 
"What's  more,  I  do  believe  they're  percale— you  great  big  back- 
woods plutocrat! " 


"Yuh  got  me,"  Sis  drawled,  grinning.  "Even  in  these  parts, 
we  kinda  go  for  luxurious  sleeping.  Those  beauties  you're  admir- 
ing are  Cannon  Percale  Sheets,  Pet— and  we  don't  have  to  trap 
ermine  to  afford  'em.  They  cost  only  a  little  more  than  heavy- 
duty  muslin!" 


"Even  if  YOU  end  up  in  a  penthouse,"  she  went  on.  "you'll 
do  well  to  remember  these  words.  Feel  how  fine-woven  these 
Cannon  Percales  are?  Nice  and  light  for  bed-making  and  laun- 
dering! As  for  wear  — they're  downright  marvels!"  "Okay,"  I 
murmured,  snuggling  down.  "Cannon  Percales  sound  wonderful 
—  but  right  now  they  soothe  me  to  sleep  even  better!" 


Cannon 
breale  Sheets 
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<  Mob. 


mamtff 


Ci  NO  NEED  TO  BE  AT  RAID  Of  USING  YOUR  PRECIOUS 
l»  "GUEST  LINENS"  BECAUSE  THEY  MIGNT  GET  SOILED 
OR  STAINED! 


a 


GET  THEM  OUT  AND  ENJOY  THEM!  WHY  LET 
THEM  TURN  YELLOW  TROM  LACK  Of 
USE!  AND  DON'T  WORRY  ABOUT 
STAINS,  BECAUSE... 

<£/>  CLOROX  REMOVES  STAINS  TROM  WHITE  AND  COLOR- f  AST  COTTONS 
AND  LINENS.  AND  CLOROX  BLEACHES  EXTRA-GENTLY... RESTORES  YELLOW  IN 
WHITE  LINENS  TO  SNOWY-WHITENESS  WITHOUT  RUBBING. ..MAKES 
THEM  SANITARY,  TOO!  LAUNDER  YOUR  LINENS  THE  THRITTY  CLOROX 
WAY.  THEY'LL  LOOK  BETTER. ..LAST  LONGER. ..SAVE  YOU  MONEY! 


m  CLOROX.. .ftfiSTmniAmK* 

u«t;  Mwjew/ves  e&uae  /roff&$  2?07H: 


g5i5! 


Directions  I 
on  lobel 


GENTLER  Bleaching  Action... 
Longer  Life  for  Linens! 

There's  no  gentler  bleach  than 
Clorox  in  laundering.  For  Clorox 
is  free  from  caustic  and  other  harsh 
substances  . . .  made  by  an  exclusive 
formula  protected  by  U.  S.  patent! 

CLOROX   BLEACHES  •   REMOVES  STAINS  .  DEODORIZES  .  DISINFECTS 
There's  only  one  CLOROX  . . .  it's  always  uniform  .  . .  always  dependable! 


GREATER  Disinfecting  Efficiency 
...Added  Health  Protection! 

Because  Clorox  Is  caustic-free,  it 
works  faster  in  killing  germs  .  .  . 
does  a  better  job  of  disinfecting. 
Give  your  family  the  extra  health 
protection  of  a  Clorox-clean  home! 


Save  time,  money,  effort  with  BOON ...  the  ready-to-use  liquid  household  cleaner  made 
by  the  makers  of  Clorox.  BOON  wipes  away  dirt  and  grease  from  washable  surfaces  like  magic. 


"Saves  time  and 
effort  6  way*! 

My  Arvin  Ironing  Table  is  easier  to  set  up . . .  easier  to  use" 


New  Safety  Lock 

Automatic  —  Can't    work 

loose  —  Releases    with    one 

finger. 


You'll  be  thankful  every  time  you 
use  this  modern  Arvin  Ironing 
Table,  for  it  does  away  with  old- 
fashioned  discomforts —helps  you 
in  practical,  much-needed  ways: 

1.  Opens  and  closes  with  one  mo- 
tion from  either  end. 

2.  Perforated   top   carries   moisture 

from     fabric     and     pad     for 
lister  ironing. 

3.  New  Safety   Lock  fastens  auto- 

!ly.  Absolutely  secure. 


4.  Lighter  and  easier  to  handle 

5.  Stands  on,  or  hangs  from, 
either  end. 

6.  Strong  tubular  legs  hold 
it  steady  and  firm  while  you 
work.    Non-skid  rubber  feet. 

Beautiful,  durable  baked  enamel 
finish.  Table  top  white,  framework 
black. 

See    it    today 
Arvin  dealer. 


at   your    nearest 
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WAIT  FOR  ME  DARLING 

(Continued  from  Page  75) 


She  thrust  her  amis  through  the  sleeves  of 
her  wrap-around  dress  and  realized  de- 
tachedly  that  this  might  be  the  last  time  she 
would  have  to  wear  it.  Todd  came  in  and  tied 
the  laces  of  her  sturdy,  flat-heeled  shoes. 

She  wandered  restlessly  through  the  apart- 
ment while  he  dressed.  She  looked  in  at  the 
blue-and-white  nursery-to-be.  Everything 
was  in  its  place,  waiting.  Blue  for  boys.  It 
had  to  be  a  boy.  If  she  must  go  through  this 
wretched,  vulgar  process,  at  least  let  it  be  a 
boy.  Men  lived  such  wonderfully  easy,  un- 
cluttered lives. 

The  pain  came  again,  like  a  knot  this  time, 
pulling  tighter  and  tighter.  She  clutched  at 
the  back  of  the  blue-chintz  chair. 

"Todd,"  she  called,  "hurry!" 

He  came  out  of  their  bedroom  almost  run- 
ning, her  suitcase  in  one  hand,  her  coat  over 
his  arm. 

The  streets  were  empty.  Todd  held  her 
arm  as  they  walked  to  the  corner  looking  for 
a  cab.  /  hope  we  don't  find  one,  she  thought. 
/  hope  tve  don't  find  one  for  ages. 

Todd  found  one.  He  helped  her  in  and  she 
sat  frozenly,  looking  out  at  the  gray  winter 
morning.  She  shivered.  Other  women  wanted 
their  babies,  loved  them  before  they  were 
born.  Why  must  it  be  different  for  her?  She 
was  shuddering  again,  every  fiber  in  her 
pulling  back,  wanting  escape. 

The  cab  pulled  over  to  the  curb  and  they 
were  there.  The  sun  was  just  coming  up, 
cutting  the  morning  mist,  but  the  hospital 
looked  cold  and  forbidding. 
They  went  into  the  clean, 
bright  vestibule  and  she 
waited  while  Todd  regis- 
tered for  her.  He  held  her 
hand  in  his  warm  one  as 
they  went  up  in  the  eleva- 
tor.   The  corridor   was 
stuffy  and  smelled  of  anti- 
septic.  Jane  felt  her  fore- 
head grow  damp  with  nerv-        ■■■■■■■■■ 
ousness. 

There  was  a  nurse  waiting  for  them,  and 
a  small,  bare  room  with  its  high,  metal  hos- 
pital bed.  Todd  waited  outside  -while  the 
nurse  unpacked  the  suitcase  and  helped  Jane 
into  bed. 

"Where's  Doctor  Christie?"  Jane  asked. 

"He'll  be  here  right  away,"  the  nurse  said 
briskly. 

Jane  waited.  Todd  came  in  and  sat  by  the 
bed  in  a  stiff-backed  chair.  /  ought  to  say 
something,  Jane  thought.  Something  noble,  or 
tender — or  just  something.  But  she  couldn't 
think  of  anything.  This  was  it.  The  last  split 
second  before  the  plunge,  the  timelessness 
that  lay  before  the  end  and  the  beginning. 
There  were  no  words  to  say.  She  waited 
quietly,  holding  Todd's  hand,  not  looking  at 
his  pale,  anxious  face.  The  awful  quivering 
had  stopped.  She  didn't  have  any  pains  now ; 
perhaps  it  had  all  been  a  false  alarm.  She 
wondered  if  anything  had  gone  wrong. 
Maybe  there  was  something  wrong  with  the 
baby.  Maybe  God  was  going  to  punish  her 
for  being  such  a  coward. 

Ihere  were  quick,  firm  steps  in  the  hall. 
Doctor  Christie  came  in,  fresh  and  crisp  in 
his  short-sleeved  white  jacket,  smiling  at 
them  reassuringly. 

"Well,  Jane,"  said  Doctor  Christie,  "so 
you  stole  a  march  on  me,  eh?" 

As  though  on  cue  the  pain  started  again. 
It  washed  over  her,  drowning  her.  She  tried 
to  speak,  but  her  throat  closed  over. 

They  sent  Todd  away  and  she  was  alone 
with  the  strange,  starched  nurse  and  Doctor 
Christie.  But  Doctor  Christie  looked  differ- 
ent now.  She  watched  his  face  as  he  spoke  to 
the  nurse.  He  had  ceased  being  the  genial, 
fatherly  consultant  who  scolded  her  for 
gaining  weight  and  knew  all  about  the  sud- 
den attacks  of  nervousness  and  the  leg' 
cramps  that  crippled  her  at  unexpected  mo- 
ments. This  was  another  man:  distant,  im- 
personal, with  a  job  to  do.  He  was  in 
league  with  the  nurse  and  between  them 
they  held  life  and  death — her  life,  her  death — 
in  their  capable,  scrubbed  hands. 


^  St.  Francis  of  Assisi,  hoe- 
T  '"g  his  garden,  was  asked 
what  he  would  do  if  he  were 
suddenly  to  learn  that  he  was 
to  die  at  sunset  that  day.  He 
said,  "I  would  finish  hoeing 
my  garden." 


The  pain  came  at  her  with  a  lunga 
knot    tightening,    contracting,     until  ■ 
thought  her  very  flesh  would  be  crar 
Panic  seared  along  her  nerves.   She  sel 
teeth  and  waited.  The  knot  loosened  sl<f 
reluctantly. 

"Doctor  Christie!" 

He  looked  down  at  her,  a  faint  frowil 
tween  his  brows,  as  though  annoyed  atl 
interruption.  She  wanted  to  pull  atl 
sleeve,  to  make  him  realize  that  this  [ 
she — Jane  Ainslee  Sutton— and  did  he  tl| 
she  was  impervious  to  pain? 

"You  promised  to  give  me  somethij 
she  said. 

His  frown  deepened.   "Now,  Jane, 
take  it  easy.  This  is  a  perfectly  norj 
delivery.   Later  on " 

No!"    She   heard  her  voice  rising, 
wondered  if  Todd  could  hear,  out  in 
hall.   But  she  didn't  care.  "You  promis 
You  said  if  it  got  really  bad " 

He  looked  at  her  for  a  long  moment, 
wasn't  going  to  give  her  anything!  He  v 
going  to  let  her  go  on  suffering. 

This  is  the  oldest  agony  in  the  world,  i 
thought.  Ajtd  yet  I'm  here  enduring  it.  Wh 
What  kind  of  mother  will  I  be  to  a  child  I  da 
love?  How  could  I  possibly  love  it  after  tk 

She  looked  back  at  him,  wordless.   ] 

turned  finally  and  said  something  to  t 

nurse.    Jane    waited.     Doctor    Chrisf 

touched  her  hand,  his  fingers  on  her  wrif 

^^^^^^^^  "All   right,"    he   sa 

kindly.  "There's  nothii 

to  be  so  frightened  of." 

The    nurse  .was   ba< 

standing  by  the  bed  wii 

a  long,  shining  hypodi 

mic.  Jane  closed  her  eye' 

She  felt  the  cool  pricklin 

of  alcohol  on  her  upper  an 

and  the  blessed  sting  o 

■■^^■■■■i      the  needle  going  througl 

her  skin.  She  smiled  u| 

at  the  doctor  because  he  was  her  friera 

again. 

But  then  the  pain  came,  dividing  them 
She  stiffened  to  take  up  the  shock  and  wai 
for  the  drug  to  work.  .  .  .  There  was  sonw 
thing  wrong;  it  wasn't  working.  How 
she  trusted  him?  Now  there  were  three  oi 
them  against  her:  the  doctor,  the  nurse  and 
the  pain.   Nothing  could  conquer  the  pain 

"It  doesn't  work,"  she  insisted  foggily. 

But  even  before  her  eyes  were  fully  open 
she  was  aware  of  change.  The  room ,  w: 
darkened,  with  a  thin  circle  of  light  near  t 
head  of  her  bed.  She  had  a  vague  reme 
brance  of  voices,  movement,  and  the  rubber; 
smell  of  .  .  .  was  it  ether?  She  raised  hei 
curiously  heavy  hands  and  touched  her 
waist.  Flat.  Her  baby  had  been  born. 

"Hello,"  said  the  nurse.  Jane  turned  her 
head.  "  Do  you  know  you  have  a  baby  boy?" 

Jane  looked  up  at  the  smiling,  faintly 
tired  face.  She  smiled  back.  "Where's 
Todd?"  she  asked  huskily. 

"He's  telephoning."  said  the  nurse.  "I'll 
tell  him  you're  awake." 

Jane  waited,  watching  the  door.  She  felt 
fine,  and  light  enough  to  float  right  off  the 
bed.  It  was  wonderful,  having  herself  to  her-, 
self  again.  Todd  was  leaning  over  her. 

"A  boy,"  she  said,  smiling. 

The  drug  was  still  working,  pulling  hei 
back  into  dreamlessness,  but  even  through 
the  haziness  she^could  see  the  glory  in  hii 
face.  His  eyes  were  glowing.  He  turned  hei 
hand  palm  up  and  leaned  his  head  against  it. 

"A  wonderful  boy,"  he  said.  "Blue  eyes 
Handsome.  Oh,  Janie " 

But  she  didn't  hear  the  rest,  floating  awa 
and  out  into  sleep. 

She  woke  late,  refreshed  and  contented 
It  was  delightful  to  lie  quietly  and  kno 
there  was  absolutely  nothing  in  the  world  t< 
get  up  for.  Was  this  all  there  was  to  having 
a  baby?  Imagine  having  a  painless  baby! 
All  that  agony  blotted  out.  It  made  her  feel 
quite  triumphant,  outwitting  the  pain. 
And  a  boy,  too,  she  thought  happily,  feeling 
(Continued  on  Page  132) 
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AT  LAST! 

Individual 
Spring 
Action 


FOR  YEARS  THIS— Coil,  tied  together 
at  top  and  bottom  by  cotton  sacks — this 
method  prevents  individual  spring  action. 


FOR  YEARS  THIS— Coils  tied  together 
at  top  and  bottom  by  wire — this  method 
prevents  individual  spring  action. 


h 


Nffl^V  Complete. y  individual  spring 
llyll  action,  exclosive  with  Englander. 
Springs  are  not  held  together  by  sacks,  not 
tied  together  by  wires.  They  are  locked  only 
at  the  center  by  flexible  ribbons  of  steel. 


AT  LAST...  A  Better  Night's  Sleep 


ENGLANDER  RED  LINE   $, 
"SUPER  BODYGUARD" 

Other  Englander  Red  Line  mattresses 
(twin  or  full  size)  or  matching  bos 
springs:  the  Fortune,  $59.75;  the 
Rodyform,  $69.75;  the  Continental, 
$79.75  (illustrated).  Others  priced  as 
ow  as  $29.75. 


The  Englander  Red  Line  Mattress  means 
complete  comfort  for  every  kind  of  sleeper 


No  matter  how  you  sleep  or  what  you  weigh, 
you  sleep  better  on  an  Englander 


Stately 
210  lbs 


©  1948,  The  Englander  Company,  Inc.,  Chicago,  Illinois 


The  Englander  Red  Line  Mattress  is  the  greatest 
mattress  improvement  in  50  years.  Springs  act 
individually  because  they  are  locked  only  at  the 
center.  This  exclusive  center-lock  construction  ends 
"toppling"  of  springs — permits  them  to  remain 
in  an  upright  position,  giving  maximum  cushioning 
and  supporting  action  at  all  times. 

Upper  layer  responds  to  and   supports  every 
contour  and  movement  of  your  body.  "Roll-to-the- 
middle,"  when  sleeping  double,  eliminated.  Lowe 
layer  supports  your  weight — even 
200-pounders  never  "hit  bottom." 
Avoids  "sagging"  found  in  ordinary      5*^"^ 
mattresses.    Ask    for    Englander — the    mattress 
marked  with  the  Red  Line. 
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I  rieyer  sit  out 
trtis  number... 


I'm  a  safety-first  girl  with  Mum 


As  a  skating  partner,  Beautiful  — you  keep  the  boys 
going  around  in  circles... around  you.  And  with  Mum 
for  protection  against  underarm  odor,  you'll  stay  nice 
to  be  near. 

So  never  trust  your  charm  to  anything  but  dependable 
Mum.  Remember,  your  bath  only  washes  away  past 
perspiration— but  Mum  prevents  risk  of  future  under- 
arm odor.  Get  Mum  today! 


MUM 

I 

4 

J l l  Good  Housekeeping 
Product  of  Bristol-Myers 


safe  for  charm 


safe  for  skin 


safe  for  clothes 


Mum  checks  perspiration  odor,  protects 
your  daintiness  all  day  or  all  evening. 

Because  Mum  contains  no  harsh  or  irri- 
tating ingredients.  Snow-white  Mum  is 
gentle— harmless  to  skin. 

No  damaging  ingredients  in  Mum  to  rot 
or  discolor  fine  fabrics.  Economical  Mum 
doesn't  dry  out  in  the  jar.  Quick,  easy  to 
use,  even  after  you're  dressed. 


(Continued  from  Page  130) 
slightly  sorry  for  mothers  of  girls.  Why  didn't 
they  bring  him  in?   She  rang  for  the  floor 
nurse. 

"I  haven't  seen  my  baby  yet,"  she  said. 

"They're  bringing  them  out  now,"  said 
the  nurse.  "The  baby  wagon  comes  around 
at  ten." 

She  waited,  suddenly  nervous.  How  silly 
to  be  upset  over  seeing  one's  own  baby.  My 
goodness,  she  thought  with  a  sense  of  shock, 
I'm  a  mother  now.  But  it  was  a  steadying 
thought.  Mother  love  was  as  automatic  as 
breathing;  as  soon  as  she  held  her  baby  in 
her  arms  everything  would  be  all  right. 

The  wagon  trundled  down  the  hall  and 
stopped  across  from  her  door.  She  could  see 
the  capped,  masked  nurse  trotting  down  the 
corridor,  a  tiny  squealing  bundle  tucked 
securely  under  each  arm.  She  hurried  in  and 
deposited  one  on  Jane's  bed. 

"Baby  boy,  Sutton,"  she  said,  and  went 
out  again. 

Jane  looked  down  apprehensively.  Such  a 
small  bundle.  She  saw  two  round,  blue  eyes 
and  a  thin  fuzz  of  hair.  Any  moment  now  she 
would  be  warm  with  loving  him.  Her  heart 
would  open  out  to  him. 

"David,"  she  said  tentatively.  "David 
Paul  Sutton." 

David  looked  through  her  and  beyond 
her.  He  wriggled  in  the  blanket.  One  arm 
came  loose  and  she  saw  the  blue-beaded  iden- 
tification bracelet  on  his  fat  little  wrist.  She 
marveled  at  the  fan  of  fingers,  the  knuckle 
creases,  the  minute  nails.  She  undid  the 
bottom  of  the  blanket  and  examined  the 
fringe  of  toes.  He  kicked  out  at  her  with 
surprising  strength  and  she  recognized  the 
feel  of  it  against  her  hand.1 

"Hello,  David,"  she  said,  waiting.     ' 

But  David  opened  his  toothless,  satiny 
mouth  and  began  to  cry.  She  patted  his  hand 
placatingly.  The  wails  increased.  His  face 
turned  dark  red.  He  held  his  breath. 

"Nurse!"  screamed  Jane,  terrified. 

The  nurse  came  in,  unhurried.  "Had 
enough  for  the  first  time?"  she  asked. 


"He's  turning  purple!  What's  the  i 
with  him?" 

"Just  temper.  What  did  you  unpi: 
for?" 

"I  wanted  to  see  his  toes,"  said  Jj 

She  watched  the  deft  hands  pin 
bottom  of  the  blanket.    David  sta 
breathe  again,  sobbing  furiously.  The 
picked  him  up  unceremoniously  and 
him  away. 

Jane  listened  to  the  baby  wagon  truru1 
down   the   hall.     Something   was   ter 
wrong.  She  had  seen  her  baby,  she  had  ( 
through  it  all  safely  and  held  him 
arms,  and  .  .  .  she  had  felt  nothing, 
had  happened?  This  was  the  moment  s 
longed  for.  The  moment  that  was  to  have  1 
worth  all  the  waiting,  the  inconvenience, 
suffering.    Her  mind  snagged  at  the 
thought:  the  suffering.  How  many  times 
she  heard  women  say,  "But  you  love 
baby  because  of  the  pain"?   Because  of 
pain?   But  she  had  felt  no  pain.  The 
she  had  dreaded  so  violently  had  been 
out  of  her  life.    She  had  no  recollection] 
them.  And  now,  when  they  brought  t] 
strange,  outraged  infant  to  her,  he  was 
part  of  her.  What  had  she  done  in  her 
picable  cowardice?  What  did  the  pain  mat 
compared  with  this  empty  unfeelingne 
Better  to  have  suffered  and  loved  her 
She  closed  her  eyes  and  for  the  moment 
felt  only  numbness.    What  have  I  done? 
asked  herself. 

Almost  she  could  have  enjoyed  her 
days  in  the  hospital.  The  luxury  of  ji 
staying  in  bed,   the  smiling  visitors,  1 
dainty,  utterly  adorable  little  gifts.  But 
ning  through  it  all,  the  one  dark  thread  inj| 
pastel  tapestry,  was  the  bitter,  irrevocal 
knowledge  of  her  own  guilt.  How  could 
be  a  good  mother  to  a  child  she  did  not  lo1 
She  had  cheated  an  innocent,  helpless  huma  j 
being,  traded  his  birthright  for  her  own  coi 
fort.  Why  hadn't  she  been  as  brave  as  othe 
mothers?    For  the  first  time  she  felt  shil 
understood  them.   They  had  battled  ant] 
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You'll  find  new 
corset  comfort 
with  Spirella 


BUT  comfort  isn't  all  my  new  Spirellad 
gives.  Now  my  figure  gets  properl 
support.  The  perpetual  tiredness  that  r 
spoiled  my  fun  is  gone.  I  look  and  feel ) 
younger  with  more  pep  than  I've  had  ( 
in  years.  All  because  I  tried  the  "press  I 
and  lift"  test  (shown  below)  and  learned  |j 
the  secret  of  healthful  Spirella  support. 


Spirella 


iPress  down  on  stomach. 
That's  the  cramped  feel- 
ing  of  ordinary  garments. 


Now  lower  your  hands 
and  lift  up!  That's  like 
Spirella 's  all  day  comfort. 


How  do  you  get  this  new  comfort?  Only 
from  the  Spirella  Corsetiere  who  calls  at 
your  home.  In  quiet  and  privacy,  while 
you're  comfortably  supported  in  a  spe- 
cial modeling  garment,  she  measures 
you  for  your  Spirella. 


For  name  of  your  local  Spirella  Corsetiere,  write 

In  the  U.  S. 

THE  SPIRELLA  CO.,  INC. 

NIAGARA  FALLS.  N .  Y. 


In  Canada 

THE  SPIRELLA  CO..  LTD. 

NIAGARA  FALLS.  ONT. 
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iCH-i-as  she  had  not.   She  had  not  fought; 

wc  ould  she  ask  for  victory? 

;:  1)  t  thought  that  anyone  might  find  her 

lfllurned  her  cold  with  fright.    She  had 

Ai  liked  deceit,  but  each  morning  when 

la  ibies  came  around  she  turned  an  expec- 

,Jn  ace  to  the  busy  nurses,  and  each  after- 

M  she  smiled  brightly  at  the  visitors  and 

;  Jr  dd.  The  barrier  that  had  been  between 

iff   loomed  larger  than  ever  now.    She 

ai  ied  him,  secure  in  his  proud  new  father- 

o\ .  and  tried  to  match  his  exuberance. 

}  J  hind  all  her  pretending,  even  justifying 

f  the  hope  that  at  any  moment  her  play- 

g  would  come  true.  Each  day  was  a  new 

ining,  and  surely  one  morning  she  would 

her  eyes  and  her  first 

ght  would  be  of  David.       ■mHMM 

vould  want  him,  she'd 

anxiously  for  him. 

it  each  day  defeated 

By  ten  o'clock  she  was 

ous  and  upset.    The 

I  frightened  her.    He 

1   almost  every  time 

brought  him  in,  and        MMMMMI 

began  to  dread   the 

id  of  the  baby  wagon.  Babies  can  sense 

„,.    gs,  she  thought.   He  knows.   Never,  no 

ter  how  hard  she  tried,  could  she  feel 

for  him  than  a  deep,  hurting  pity. 

erhaps  it  will  be  belter  when  we  go  home, 

consoled  herself.  We'll  have  a  chance  to  get 

to  each  other. 

>octor   Christie   recommended   a   good 

>e:  Mrs.  Barrows,  plump,  good-natured 

capable.   Jane  liked  her  as  soon  as  she 

her.  Even  David  seemed  to  like  her.  He 

quietly  on  her  lap  during  the  ride  home, 

ring  soft,  contented  noises.   Jane  sat  in 

front  seat  and  kept  one  eye  on  David  and 

on  Todd,  who  was  driving  as  though  he 

a  basket  of  eggs  in  the  back. 

I  don't  want  to  jounce  him,"  he  ex- 

ined  in  a  hoarse  undertone.  "He  might 

to  be  afraid  of  the  car." 

vlrs.   Barrows  chortled.   "Don't  worry, 

Sutton,"  she  said.  "He  won't  break." 
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^  There  are  three  ways 
"  drown  your  sorrows — in 
the  hottle,  in  tears  and  in  in- 
ereased  activity.  The  last  is 
the  surest  way  to  survive  the 
deluge.  —AUGUSTA  DOCKERY. 


»| 

nail 


Todd  carried  his  son  upstairs.  David  went 
to  sleep  in  his  brand-new  crib  with  his  father 
bending  anxiously  over  the  slatted  railing 
and  getting  underfoot  until  Mrs.  Barrows 
banished  him  from  the  nursery. 

Jane  stretched  out  in  the  wide  bed.  The 
ride  had  tired  her  and  she  was  grateful  for 
the  softness  of  her  own  down  pillows  and 
thick  quilt.  She  listened  to  Mrs.  Barrows 
mixing  formula  in  the  kitchen  and  felt 
strangely  lonesome  and  forlorn.  Todd  came 
in  and  grinned  at  her. 

"Mighty  glad  to  see  you  home  again," 
he  said.  "Guess  I've  outgrown  my  bachelor 
days."  He  drew  her  close.  "It's  good  to  be 
alone  with  you  for  a  change." 

Jane   pulled   away.    If 
■MMM        there  was  nothing  in  her 
heart  for  David,  then  there 
could  be  nothing  for  Todd. 
They  were  part  of  each 
other  and  each  canceled 
the  other  out. 
"What   is   it?" 
There  was  a  loud   de- 
■■■■■■■■       manding    wail    from    the 
nursery. 
"The  baby's  up,"  Jane  said  hastily. 
Mrs.  Barrows  brought  him  in.  "Will  you 
give  him  his  bottle,  Mrs.  Sutton?  "  she  asked. 
"I  don't  like  to  leave  the  formula  in  the 
middle." 

Jane  held  the  bottle  to  the  eager  little 
mouth.  She  glanced  up  at  Todd.  He  was 
watching  his  son,  one  hand  just  touching  the 
tiny  fingers.  He  felt  her  eyes  on  him  and 
raised  his  head. 

"You  look  beautiful,  Janie,"  he  said 
softly.  "So — well,  so  right,  holding  him." 

She  glanced  away,  afraid  to  let  him  see  her 
face  because  there  was  no  response  in  it. 

But  there  was  no  time  to  think  too  much 
about  herself.  With  so  many  unfamiliar 
tasks  to  learn,  the  days  skittered  by.  She 
mixed  formula  and  scrubbed  bottles,  she 
hemmed  crib  sheets  and  folded  diapers.  But 
(Continued  on  Page  135) 
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FOOT  REST 


Here's   the  footwear  of  your  dreams  — 

f_    so   beautiful,   so   comfortable, 

so   expertly  designed   to  fit 
at  heel  .  .  .  and  toe  .  .  .  and   instep. 


$9-95  and  $]0 .95 

(a  few  styles  higher) 


THE    KRIPPENDORF-DITTMANN    CO.,    CINCINNATI    2,    OHIO 


It  Whispers  Your  Charm 


Perfume  75c  to  §12.50 

Eau  de  Cologne 
65c  to  $1.50 

Face  Powder  $1.00 

All  Prices  Plus  Tax 


When  you  wear  this  gently  endearing  perfume,  those  who 
are  near  are  enchanted  by  your  sweet  femininity, 
the  subtle  appeal  of  your  personality.  Its  tender  fragrance 
enhances  a  complete  series  of  toiletries.  Make  it  yours. 


BOURJOIS 
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"the*  magic 
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. . .  warmer  than  many  costing  up  to  twice  as  much ! 


.w, 


ust  feel  the  deep,  fleecy  nap  of  this 
feather-light  blanket!  It's  a  "magic"  nap 
that  will  keep  you  cozy  on  the  coldest 
nights  .  .  .  because  a  Nashua  Purreyt 
blanket  is  different  from  any  you've  ever 
bought.  Its  patented  blend*  of  scientifically 
processed  rayon  fibers  and  wool  makes  a 
Nashua  warmer  than  many  blankets 
costing  nearly  twice  as  much. 

And  here's  more  "magic"!  Nashua 
Purrey  blankets  need  no  old-fashioned 
moth  protection — moths  won't  eat  them! 

Nashua  blankets  are  featured  by  leading 
stores  everywhere.  Notice  the  rich,  glowing 
colors,  the  wide  rayon  satin  bindings — 
then  the  modest  price  tags !  Ask  for  Nashua 
blankets  at  your  favorite  store  today. 

♦Patent  2,208,533     fReg.  U.  S.  Pat.  Off. 


ALL  these 
advantages,  too! 

Money  back  ...  if  your 

Nashua  Purrey  blanket 

is  damaged  by  moths 

Warmer  than  many  blankets 
costing  nearly  twice  as  much 

Deep,  "frosted"  nap — light 
as  a  feather 

9  gorgeous  colors — and  white 
that  stays  white 

Rich  rayon  satin  binding 

Washable  in  mild  suds 

In  3  sizes:  72  x  84  —  $6.95 
72  x  90  —  $7.95 
80x90  — $8.95 


Only  $7 


95 


FOR  72"  x  90"  SIZE 


"JASHUA  MILLS,  DIVISION  OF  TEXTRON  Inc., 

AKES    BLANKETS    OF   COTTON    AND   MIXED    FIBERS   •   COMBED    PERCALE    AND    MUSLIN    SHEETS   •   INDIAN    HEADt    COTTON   •  SHOWER    CURTAINS   •   HOME    FASHION    FABRICS 
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(Continued  from  Page  133) 
jaby  remained  alien  to  her.  It  was 
jge,  considering  how  capable  she  was, 
she  could  not  do  the  simplest  things 
Co  i  ctly  for  David.  She  was  nervous  about 
fe<  ng  him,  sure  he  would  choke  on  the 
pc  e.  And  his  bath,  which  Mrs.  Barrows 
fccinplished  in  fifteen  efficient  minutes, 
Wi  a  watery  torture  to  Jane.  Soap  might 
ge  n  his  eyes  and  blind  him.  The  soft  de- 
$ r  ;ion  on  the  top  of  his  head  frightened  her 
wi  its  slowly  beating  pulse.  She  was  always 
af  d  she  might  hurt  him  with  her  clumsi- 
ti  .  afraid  he  could  sense  the  coldness  in  the 
to  h  of  her  hands.  She  worked  hard.  If  she 
cc  d  not  love  him,  then  she  must  make  up 
|d  t  by  caring  for  him  to  the  best  of  her 
atjty. 

odd  didn't  think  she  was  clumsy.    He 

Mid  stand  by  the  crib,  marveling  at  her. 

You're  a  born  mother,"  he  said.  "You 

as  though  you'd  been  doing  this  all  your 

ine  tied  the  strings  on  David's  under- 
t  and  slipped  a  waving  arm  into  the 
ve  of  his  gown.  She  bit  down  on  her 
jue  to  keep  from  lashing  out  at  Todd, 
could  he  be  so  blind?  Quick  fingers  did 
make  a  good  mother.  It  was  what  she 
inside  that  mattered!  And  I  don't  feel 
thing,  she  mourned  silently, 
ately  there  were  always  sharp  words 
y  on  her  tongue.  She  was  tired  all  the 
le.  The  household  centered  rigidly  around 
baby's  schedule,  and  innumerable  details 
ched  at  her:  David  needed  more  re- 
ing  blankets;  the  milk  order  must  be  in- 
sed  again ;  the  doctor  had  to  be  consulted 
ut  the  baby's  rash — was  he  allergic  to 
ge  juice?— the  laundress  was  complain- 
about  the  size  of  the  wash.  Sometimes 
feit  as  though  she  traveled  an  endless 
dmill. 

er  heavy  sense  of  guilt  was  always  be- 
ben  her  and  Todd,  intangible,  suffocating, 
;r-present.  Couldn't  he  see  the  weight  she 
is  struggling  under?  In  a  way  he  was  re- 
msible  for  it.  If  he  hadn't  insisted  on 
ping  David  she  would  never  have  known 
fe  lack  in  herself,  never  yearned  for  the 
bpiness  that  was  granted  other  women. 
e  was  both  grateful  for  and  irritated  by 
lack  of  perception.  His  unquestioning 
htent  made  her  every  action* a  lie,  separat- 
them.  She  missed  the  understanding 
;y  had  shared,  and  knew  he  did  too.  She 
lged  for  the  old,  comfortable  ways,  when 
;y  had  known  each  other's  thoughts  al- 
)st  without  words,  when  even  their 
ferences  had  been  unimportant  because 
?y  could  settle  them  with  a  kiss,  a  glance 
a  private  joke.  Now  there  seemed  to  be 
common  ground.  But  she  did  nothing, 
oiding  the  moments  that  might  lead  to  any 
irmth  between  them.  It  was  almost  like 
nance.  Whatever  tenderness  might  come 
her  must  be  for  David.  Her  first  obliga- 
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'How  much  do  you  think  I'd  get  done  if 
I  stopped  every  fifteen  minutes  to  ask 
myself  if  it  were  really  worth  while?" 


tion  was  to  him.  Frustration  made  her  sharp, 
and  often  the  words  leaped  out  before  she 
could  catch  them. 

"You  could  be  a  little  more  pleasant," 
Todd  said,  when  she  had  curtly  refused  his 
offer  of  dinner  downtown  and  an  evening  at 
the  theater. 

"I  just  said  I  didn't  want  to  go!  I'm  too 
tired."  Why  couldn't  she  keep  quiet?  In  a 
little  while  they'd  be  snapping  at  each  other 
like  two  strange  dogs. 

He  hesitated,  troubled.  "Is  anything 
wrong,  Jane?  You've  been  a  little  off  the 
beam  lately." 

"No!  Don't  fuss  at  me." 

"All  right."  He  settled  down  and  left  her 
glaring  miserably  at  the  cover  of  his  book. 

They  went  to  bed  amidst  a  polite  silence. 
Jane  tossed  restlessly  while  Todd  slept.  His 
even  breathing  exasperated  her— how  could 
he  be  so  unfeeling?  She  fell  asleep  and 
dreamed  vague,  wild  dreams  that  turned  to 
nightmare.  She  wrestled  frantically  with  the 
bedclothes  and  woke  to  a  crescendo  of 
screams.  Todd  was  sitting  up,  shaking  her. 

"Listen,"  he  said.  "There's  something 
wrong  with  the  baby." 

oHE  sat  up.  The  screams  sounded  pierc- 
ingly through  two  closed  doors.  Todd  was 
out  of  bed,  groping  for  his  slippers.  Jane  ran 
down  the  hall.  The  nursery  was  empty  and 
she  opened  the  kitchen  door.  Mrs.  Barrows 
was  busy  at  the  stove,  wrapped  in  an  old 
flannel  robe,  her  gray  hair  pinned  in  ringlets. 
David  lay  across  her  shoulder,  tiny  fists 
beating  at  her  neck,  his  face  contorted. 
"What  is  it?"  gasped  Jane. 
Mrs.  Barrows  patted  David  soothingly. 
"Colic,"  she  said.  "Just  plain,  old-fashioned 
colic.  I  made  him  a  hot-water  bottle  and  I'm 
warming  some  drinking  water  for  him." 

Jane  stood  by  helplessly.  "But  it  hurts 
him  dreadfully,"  she  said.  "Shouldn't  we 
call  the  doctor?" 

"You  can  if  you  want.  But  there's  no 
sense  bothering  him.  I've  seen  enough  colic 
in  my  day.  It's  like  a  cramp  they  get  and 
there's  nothing  in  the  world  to  do  for  it  but 
keep  them  warm  and  soothe  them.  I  don't 
like  these  newfangled  medicines — they 
weaken  a  child."  She  sat  down  and  began 
to  rock  back  and  forth.  "Go  on  to  bed,  Mrs. 
Sutton,"  she  said.  "That's  what  you've  got 
me  for.  He'll  be  all  right.  I've  seen  plenty 
worse  than  this — real  colicky  babies  that'll 
wear  you  out.  This  isn't  anything." 

They  went  back  to  bed  finally,  ears  strain- 
ing toward  the  kitchen.  The  screams  became 
more  infrequent,  subsided  into  hiccups,  and 
then  they  heard  Mrs.  Barrows  taking  him 
back  to  his  crib.  Jane  shivered  and  curled 
against  Todd's  warm  body.  He  put  a  com- 
forting arm  around  her  shoulders  and  fell 
asleep. 

Thank  God  for  Mrs.  Barrows,  Jane  thought. 
What  a  terrible  responsibility  a  child  was. 
There  were  so  many 
things  a  mother  had 
to  know.  Did  other 
mothers  know  them 
intuitively  because 
they  loved  their  ba- 
bies? She  sighed  un- 
happily in  the  dark- 
ness and  looked 
down  dreary  years. 
Was  the  rest  of  her 
life  to  be  geared  to 
this  barren  reluc- 
tance, this  profitless 
burden? 

She  was  up  early 
the  next  morning. 
It  was  a  bleak  day 
with  gray  skies  and 
a  hint  of  snow  in  the 
air.  In  the  nursery 
David  was  survey- 
ing the  ceiling 
thoughtfully,  as 
round,  as  rosy  as 
ever. 

"  I  wish  he'd  smile 
at  me,"  Jane  said 
wistfully. 

(Continued  on 
Page  137) 
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(Continued  from  Page  135) 
Todd  struggled  into  his  overcoat.   "He 
j  11,"  he  said.  He  gave  her  a  quick  morning 
ss  and  the  front  door  slammed. 
Jane  wandered  through  the  apartment, 
ding  lost.  The  cleaning  woman  came  and 
ft.    Mrs.  Barrows  gave  David  his  noon 
i  rttle  and  turned  him  over  for  his  nap. 
"Mrs.  Sutton,"  she  said,  at  the  living- 
iom  door,  "I'd  like  to  go  out.   I  need  some 
lings  and  I'd  better  do  my  shopping  before 
le  snow  starts." 

Jane  frowned.  "Will  you  be  gone  long?" 
I  le  asked. 

"A  few  hours  anyway,"  said  Mrs.  Bar- 
hws.  "But  the  baby  won't  give  you  any 
trouble.  He's  all  over  it." 
"All  right,"  said  Jane  reluctantly. 
After  Mrs.  Barrows  left  she  went  to  the 
itchen  and  checked  the  bottles.  They  were 
ined  up  in  the  refrigerator,  looking  very 
rim  and  sterile.  The  squat  little  water  bot- 
le  stood  on  the  work  counter  with  a  glass 
:ap  over  the  nipple.  There  were  fresh  diapers 
n  a  neat  pile  on  the 


it  v 


nursery  bureau.    No, 

!>he    shouldn't    have 

'iny    trouble.     And 

Mrs.   Barrows  would 

be  back  in  plenty  of 

time  for  his  bath.  She 
■saw  the  first  thin 
i  flakes  of  snow  drifting 

down  and  went  to  the 

■  window  to  watch. 

There  was  a  low, 
I!  muffled  sound  from 
I  the  nursery.  Was  the 
I  baby  awake?  Shetip- 
Itoed  across  the  kitch- 
len  and  looked  in. 
I  David  was  lying  face 
I  down,  his  little  knees 
I  pulled  up  almost  un- 

■  der  his  stomach.  He 
I  was  crying  softly, 
[  rubbing  his  nose 
I  against  the  sheet. 

"There,  there,"  she 
I  said,    patting    him 
gently. 

He  was  wet.  She 
i  turned  him  over  and 
took  a  diaper  from 
the  bureau.  The  pins 
were  new  and  very 
sharp  and  she  stuck 
her  finger  twice,  al- 
most in  the  same  spot. 

David  wailed  in  a 
thin,  steady  voice. 

He  can't  be  hungry, 
Jane  thought.  And 
I've  just  changed  him. 

She  got  another  blanket  and  covered  him 
carefully.  The  wailing  settled  to  a  deeper  key 
and  went  on  monotonously.  She  wrapped 
him  in  the  blanket  and  picked  him  up.  fum- 
bling a  little,  one  hand  under  his  round  head, 
the  other  supporting  his  spine.  She  walked 
back  and  forth  across  the  room,  patting  him, 
and  the  movement  seemed  to  soothe  him. 
But  when  she  put  him  back  in  his  crib  he 
started  to  squirm  again. 

Perhaps  he  wanted  water.  She  was  in  the 
kitchen  uncapping  the  water  bottle  when  he 
began  to  scream.  There  was  no  mistaking  it 
now.  It  was  the  same  furious,  painful  cry 
she  had  heard  last  night.  Colic!  she  thought, 
racing  for  the  nursery. 

When  she  picked  him  up  she  could  feel  him 
draw  together  into  a  tense  little  ball.  What 
should  she  do?  Why  hadn't  she  stayed  in  the 
kitchen  last  night?  She  remembered  the 
kettle  on  the  stove.  Hot  water.  Hot-water 
bottle!  She  carried  him  inside  with  her,  the 
blanket  trailing.  There  was  water  in  the 
kettle;  all  she  had  to  do  was  to  turn  on  the 
flame.  While  it  was  heating  she  walked  back 
and  forth,  patting  him,  murmuring  to  him, 
"Poor  David.  Poor  little  David."  He  twisted 
in  her  arms,  wiry  and  unheeding. 

When  the  kettle  was  steaming  she  had  to 
put  him  back  in  the  crib  while  she  filled  the 
rubber  bag.  It  was  too  hot  to  hold  and  she 
wrapped  it  in  a  heavy  towel.  David  was 
screaming  steadily.    She  turned  him  on  his 


side  and  held  the  toweled  bundle  against  his 
stomach. 

But  it  gave  him  no  relief.  She  went  back 
to  the  kitchen;  it  was  warmer  there  and 
cozier,  close  to  the  stove.  She  sat  on  tin' 
hard  wooden  chair  and  rocked  back  and 
forth,  holding  him  tightly  against  her.  He 
sobbed  in  her  ear,  his  tiny  hands  clenched, 
his  toes  pulling  at  her  blouse  as  he  kicked. 

"Poor  little  Davy,"  she  said,  her  throat 
tight  with  pity.  "Poor  little  Davy;  mother's 
sorry." 

He  quieted  slightly  and  she  thought  he 
responded  to  the  sound  of  her  voice.  She 
talked  softly  to  him.  When  her  throat  got 
dry  she  began  to  hum,  rocking  steadily  to  the 
rhythm.  She  rocked  him  for  a  long  time, 
until  her  arms  were  heavy  with  his  weight 
and  her  back  felt  ready  to  snap.  Why  don't 
we  have  a  rocking  chair?  she  thought.  Every 
house  should  have  a  rocking  chair!  She 
straightened  up,  easing  her  back. 

David  began  to  cry  again.  She  offered  him 
some  water  and    he 
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She  spread  the  butter  on  the  good 
rye  bread 
Richly,  and  laughed,  and  put  a 
slice  in  each 
Of  the  small  outstretched  hands, 
and  suddenly 
The  kitchen  walls  had  vanished  in 
a  reach 
Of  rye,  wind-rippled  field  of  sunny  ' 
grain 
Crooning  beneath  the  promise 
of  the  sun, 
Cupping  the  bright  notes  of  the 
harvester 
Like  the  soft  echo  of  a  thing  well 
done. 
She  put  the  knife  down  with  a  little 
clatter. 
The  walls  closed  in,  the  fire 
burned  up  red, 
And  we  were  all  together  in  the 
kitchen, 
With  Ana  laughing,  buttering 
our  bread. 
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drank  greedily.  Her 
ears  rang  in  the  sud- 
den silence.  But  as 
soon  as  he  had  fin- 
ished he  screamed. 

She  gathered  him 
up.  Poor  little  thing. 
He  didn't  know  what 
it  was  all  about.  He 
was  trying  to  tell  her 
it  hurt!  Her  eyes 
smarted  with  sym- 
pathy and  she  felt 
closer  to  him  than 
she  ever  had  before. 
She  got  another 
blanket,  warmed  it 
near  the  stove  and 
wrapped  it  around 
him,  tucking  it  under 
his  feet.  He  seemed  to 
curl  into  the  warmth, 
his  face  a  tightly 
wrinkled  oval,  his 
eyes  squeezed  shut. 
She  rewarmed  his 
water  bottle  and  let 
him  drink  some  more. 
How  perfectly  he  fit- 
ted into  her  arms,  his 
head  secure  in  the 
bend  of  her  elbow, 
his  body  resting  so 
trustfully  against  her. 
How  appealing  he 
was. 

He  moved  his  head 
and  some  of  the  water 
spilled  on  her  blouse. 
Her  shoulders  ached  and  her  head  was  be- 
ginning to  throb.  She  started  rocking  again, 
each  thrust  of  her  body  sending  a  jab  of 
pain  deep  into  her  back.  But  this  time  she 
could  not  soothe  him.  He  screamed  against 
the  low  monotone  of  her  voice.  He  shrilled 
violently,  in  a  paroxysm  of  pain. 

Pity  gave  way  to  fright.  How  could  one 
small  body  hold  all  that  pain?  Each  sharp, 
agonized  cry  dug  into  her  brain.  He  was 
writhing  on  her  lap,  beating  at  her,  his  legs 
rigid.  The  veins  stood  out  on  his  forehead  and 
it  took  all  her  strength  to  keep  him  from 
slipping  to  the  floor.  How  long  had  he  been 
screaming?  How  much  time  had  gone  by? 
Her  arm  was  beneath  him  and  she  could  not 
see  her  watch.  She  wondered  if  she  should 
call  the  doctor.  Perhaps  this  wasn't  colic  at 
all.   He  might  be  going  into  convulsions. 

He  can't  stand  this  much  longer,  she  thought. 
He'll  hurt  himself! 

Suddenly  uneasy,  she  patted  him  sharply 
on  the  back.  The  ear-splitting  shrieking  con- 
tinued, the  veins  became  more  pronounced. 
She  felt  swallowed  up  by  fear.  He  would 
burst  a  blood  vessel  and  die!  Her  hands 
began  to  tremble. 

/  didn't  want  him,  she  thought  starkly. 
Isn't  that  the  same  as  wishing  him  dead? 

This  was  her  fault.  This  was  her  punish- 
ment. A  baby  needed  more  than  food  and 
shelter.  He  needed  warmth  and  love  to  make 
him  strong.  How  selfish  she  had  been.  She 
had  given  him  no  comfort,  she  had  denied 
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Blend  tuna  with  rice.  Beat  egg  slightly  and  add  onion, 
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tuna  mixture.  Form  in  small  flat  "cakes"  and  fry  until 
golden  brown.  Serves  4-6. 
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Heat  oil.  Add  onion  and  pep- 
per and  cook  until  wilted.  Add 
tomato  soup  to  which  Tobasco 
has  been  added.  Serve  hot 
with  tuna  rice  cakes. 
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him  and  now  he  was  going  to  die.  Whatever 
happened  to  him  was  on  her  own  head.  Was 
this  what  she  had  turned  from?  This  tiny, 
hurting  being  who  cried  to  her?  His  small 
strength  could  be  snuffed  out  in  the  blink  of 
an  eye.  The  enormity  of  it  was  too  much  to 
face. 

"Oh,  God,"  she  said,  "he's  so  little.  He 
hasn't  had  a  chance  yet.  Please,  God!" 

Perspiration  prickled  down  her  back.  Had 
she  resented  this  tiny,  perfect  body,  the 
curving  forehead,  the  wide-apart  eyes  that 
were  Todd's  in  miniature,  the  tilted  nose, 
the  round  button  of  a  mouth?  This  was  part 
of  herself.  For  a  timeless  moment  she  looked 
at  herself  in  the  welter  of  noise,  heat  and  fare 
and  shivered  in  disgust.  This  was  her  son,  this 
squalling,  fighting,  living  scrap  of  humanity, 
so  small,  so  endearingly 
helpless.  MHHMMMMB 

She  clasped  him  close 
against  her  throat  in  a 
passion  of  tenderness. 
If  only  he  could  be  as 
safe  again  as  in  the 
months  before  he  had 
been  born.  But  the 
miracle  was  not  in 
birth,  but  in  life.  She 
wanted  to  watch  him 
grow;  his  baby  eyes 
had  a  whole,  round 
world  to  see.  There 
was  no  time  for  self- 
reproach.  Strength  was 
flowing  into  her.  She 
wouldn't  let  him  die. 
If  the  pain  didn't  stop 
in  a  few  minutes  she 
would  call  the  hospital. 

Her  hands  stopped 
shaking.  She  got  the 
hot-water  bottle  and 
spilled  most  of  it  into 
the  sink,  working  awk- 
wardly with  one  hand. 
When  it  was  almost 
flat  she  corked  it,  cov- 
ered it  with  a  towel 
and  laid  it  across  her  ■HKBMHMH 
knees.  Then  she  turned 
David  face  down  above  it,  the  bottle  directly 
under  his  stomach.  She  held  him  down, 
hooked  her  heels  on  the  rung  of  the  chair 
and  swung  her  knees  from  side  to  side.  She 
fought  his  pain,  willing  it  away. 

"  Don't  cry,  Davy.  Mother's  here.  Don't 
cry  any  more.  Please,  Davy.  Please,  God ! " 

Her  whole  body  felt  liquid  with  yearning. 
A  tide  of  warm,  anxious  loving  went  through 
her,  from  her  heart  to  her  fingertips. 

She  worked  doggedly,  her  legs  aching.  The 
underside  of  the  towel  had  slipped  and  she 
could  feel  the  hot  rubber  against  her  skin, 
but  she  was  afraid  to  move.  His  screams 
were  quieting.  The  warmth  soothed  him  and 
slowly  his  face  relaxed,  the  purple-red  reced- 
ing a  little.  Tight  little  muscles  smoothed 
themselves  out.  He  opened  his  eyes. 

Never  before  had  she  known  such  relief. 
It  thrilled  through  her  veins. 

He  whimpered  softly.  His  little  hands  fell 
open,  small  fingers  spreading  fanwise.    His 


head  drooped  across  her  knee  and  she  ow 
feel  the  flutter  of  his  breath.  The  pain  I 
eased.   She  thought  she  could  sense  its| 
sence  through  the  ends  of  her  fingers. 

His  eyes  closed.   He  slept,  exhausted,| 
round  face  angelic.    Jane  sat  still;  ach 
grateful  tears  pouring  down  her  cheeks. 

"Oh,  my  darling,"  she  said  in  the  sit 
kitchen.  "My  little  pink  lamb." 

Like  a  dreamer  coming  slowly  out  of  sl| 
she  heard  the  tinny  ticking  of  the  clock 
the  nursery.  The  snow  had  stopped,  leav 
a  thin,  white  crust  on  the  window  sill.  ]\ 
looked  down  at  the  baby  sleeping  on 
lap  and  sighed  tiredly.  She  had  battled  I 
him.    She  had  earned  him. 

She  transferred  him  gently  to  her  should 

went  into  the  nursery  and  stood  by  the  crl 

But  she  had  suffer) 


over  him  and  she 
not  want  to  put  hi 
from  her.  She  stretch 
out  on  the  bed  ai 
settled  him  carefully 
the  hollow  of  her  ai 
She  was  weary  throu 
and  through,  but  thel 
was  peace  inside  h 
where  confusion  arl 
fear  had  been  so  Ion 
He'll  be  all  right  noi\ 
But  when  he's  b 
there  will  be  cuts  an 
bruises  and  all  the  chili 
hood  sicknesses.  An 
each  time  he  hurts  T 
die  a  little  inside,  h 
cause  I  love  him  and 
can't  bear  it  for  him. 

He    stirred    slightl 
and  she  slipped  a  com 
forting  finger  into  hi. 
round,  balled  fist.   Shj 
knew,  with  new-found 
certainty,   that    never 
again  could   she   hea> 
him  cry  and  let  a  stran 
ger   soothe    him.     Nc 
hand  would  be  as  soft 
■■■■■■■■■■       to  him  as  her  own.  All 
the  monotonous,  end- 
less tasks  were  hers  now,  and  she  would  do 
them,  not  ungraciously,  out  of  duty,  but 
willingly,  because  she  loved  him.    She  was 
free  again.  The  heavy  load  she  had  carried 
was  gone,  dissolved.  The  burden  had  slipped 
from  her  shoulders  to  her  waiting  arms. 

How  much  time  she  had  wasted.  Todd  had 
felt  all  along  as  she  felt  now.  Poor,  sweet, 
patient  Todd.  How  good  he  had  been,  reas- 
suring her,  believing  in  her.  Well,  he  had  been 
right.  She  was  a  good  mother.  She  could 
feel  it  in  her  bones. 

Darling,  she  thought  remorsefully,  I'll 
make  your  favorite  dinner,  and  pin  a  bow  in 
my  hair,  and  then  we'll  sit  in  the  big  chair  by 
the  radio  and  talk  and  we'll  really  be  together 
again.  She  pillowed  her  head  on  her  arm,  her 
chin  just  grazing  the  baby's  head.  He  wrig- 
gled, burrowing  against  her,  and  she  smiled, 
fighting  off  sleep.  Mothers  are  made,  not 
born!  she  thought.  Oh,  Todd,  darling,  wait  for 
me.   I'll  learn.   I'll  grow  up  to  it. 


^L  There  are  no  public  hearings  on 
^  divoree  in  Sweden.  The  partners 
need  not  appear  in  person  in  a  pub- 
lic court.  If  both  parlies  desire  di- 
vorce they  arc  entitled  to  it,  as  they 
were  to  be  married  in  the  first  place. 
No  final  divorce  is  granted  until 
there  has  been  an  official  attempt  at 
mediation,  however.  One  yearof  sep- 
aration, during  which  time  neither 
party  may  marry,  precedes  the  final 
decree.  ...  If  the  wife  has  more 
money  than  the  husband,  she  can 
be  made  to  pay  alimony,  especially 
if  he  is  in  poor  health.  Immediate 
divorce  is  granted  if  the  two- have 
lived  apart  for  at  least  three  years, 
or  for  willful  desertion  for  at  least 
two  years.  Other  causes  for  immedi- 
ate divoree  are  adultery,  bigamy, 
assault  and  battery,  imprisonment 
for  at  least  three  years  or  incurable 
insanity.  ...  If  a  divorced  wife  re- 
marries she  automatically  forfeits 
any  alimony.  Each  party  is  entitled 
to  property  he  or  she  brought  to  the 
household  or  acquired  by  gift  or  in- 
heritance. The  wife  receives  a  half 
share  in  whatever  her  husband 
earned  during  the  marriage. 


BROWN  OCTOBER  DAYS 

(Continued  from  Page  77) 


i  UK  KK>-«  Oll\    SOUP 

Combine  2  cans  condensed  cream  of 
chicken  soup  with  1  cup  canned  whole- 
kernel  corn  chopped  fine,  or  1  cup  fresh 
corn  cut  from  the  cob.  Add  2  cups  milk  and 
54  cup  water.  Season  with  54  teaspotm  salt, 
a  pinch  of  poultry  seasoning,  a  good  dash 
of  pepper  and  a  few  drops  of  hot  pepper 
sauce.  Simmer  over  low  heat  until  the 
flavors  blend.  If  fresh  corn  is  used,  simmer 
until  tender  in  the  54  cup  water  before  add- 
ing the  milk  and  condensed  chicken  soup. 
Serve  hot,  garnished  with  paprika. 

Gossip  item.  You've  heard  of  the  woman 
who  went  to  a  stylish  and  elaborate  lunch- 
eon. When  her  young  daughter  asked  her 
what,  very  special,  they  had  to  eat,  she  said, 
"  Well,  I  don't  really  know  what  it  was  but  it 
was  kinda  cute." 
That  is  not  the  case  of  the  deviled  wheat 


wafers  which  we  will  serve  with  the  soup. 
These  will  impress  themselves  on  you  and 
your  guests  and  be  a  pretty  popular  num- 
ber with  one  and  all. 

DEVILED  WHEAT  WAFERS 

Cream  until  soft  3  tablespoons  butter 
or  margarine.  Add  54  teaspoon  dry  mus- 
tard, 54  teaspoon  paprika  and  54  teaspoon 
Worcestershire  sauce.  This  will  spread  18 
shredded-wheat  wafers.  Toast  in  a  mod- 
erate oven,  350°  F.,  about  3  minutes,  or 
until  they  are  hot  and  a  little  brown.  These 
may  be  made  ahead  and  set  aside,  but  pile 
them  loosely.  Spread  things  are  candidates 
for  complete  separation. 

These  crackers  are  splendid  with  any  corn 
or  vegetable  soup  and  perfect  with  salad,  so 
you  can't  go  wrong  by  doing  right. 
(Continued  on  Page  140) 
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WITH  NEW  FOOD  VALUE, 

WITH  GRAINS  THAT 
STAND  APART, 

WITH  NEW  COOKING 
EASE, 

WITH  NEW  DELICIOUS 
FLAVOR 


Process  exclusive  in  this  country 
with  Uncle  Ben's 

Nothing  that  has  ever  happened  to  rice  since  the  world 
began  eating  it  has  stirred  up  so  much  talk  as  the  new 
Uncle  Ben's  Converted  Long  Grain  Rice. 

We  get  letters  from  people  all  over  the  country  tell- 
ing how  they  drive  twenty  miles  to  get  it — mail  it  to 
friends — give  it  to  their  neighbors. 

.  .  .  and  all  this  happened  because  scientists  found 
out  how  to  seal  into  polished  rice  B  vitamins  that  used 
to  be  polished  off. 

Always  Cooks  White  and  Fluffy 

Even  Southern  women,  famous  for  fluffy  rice,  find  they 
can  get  better  results  from  Uncle  Ben's  with  half  the 
trouble.  And  how  they  appreciate  its  nutritional  value, 
which  the  great  rice-eating  South  never  had  before 
in  a  polished  rice. 

Actually,  no  one  can  fail  with  Uncle  Ben's.  It 
always  cooks  up  white  and  fluffy — is  never  sticky — 
never  gummy.  Each  grain  stands  alone,  apart,  separate. 

Famous  Restaurants  Serve  It 

People  who  thought  rice  too  much  trouble  now  are 
serving  Uncle  Ben's  all  the  time,  often  as  an  alternate 
for  potatoes.  Famous  restaurants,  like  Chicago's  Pump 
Room,  choose  it  for  its  flavor  and  nice  appearance. 

It  is  ideal  for  overseas  packages — every  grain  weevil- 
proof,  even  in  hot,  damp  weather. 

Your  grocer  should  have  Uncle  Ben's  Converted  Long 
Grain  Rice  now.    If  not,  ask  him  to  get  it  for  you. 


"Uncle  Ben's"  and  "Converted"  are  trade-marks  of  Converted  Rice.  Inc.       ©  C.R  ,lnc. 


Fluffy  rice  every  time  this  easy  way:  1  cup  Uncle  Ben's  Ricej^y;  2'A  cups  boiling  water  [ 

1  teaspoon  salt  ^^f  Cook  in  covered  saucepan  over  low  heat  until  water  is  absorbed  (about  22  minutes). 

No  rinsing,  no  steaming.  Yield:  approximately  4  cups  of  light,  fluffy  rice. 


Send  for  new  booklet  of  Uncle  Ben's  Rice  recipes 
(Just  enclose  box  top  from  Uncle  Ben's  Rice) 

Converted  Rice,  Inc.,  Dept.  LHJ  1 

P.  0.  Box  1752,  Houston,  Texas 

Please  send  me  new  recipe  booklet,  "Rice  Can  Be  Wonderful,"  24  tested  recipes. 

Enclosed  is  top  from  package  of  Uncle  Ben's  Converted  Long  Grain  Rice. 

NAME 


STATE 


Hs  Loves  Mb../"^ 
He  Loves  My  Coffee 


Money  back 

if  Borden's  doesn't 

beat  your  favorite 

ground coffee! * 


INTHBZOZ.ANP 
THE  THRlFTieR  50Z.  JARS 


half  a  jar  of  Borden's.  Then,  if  you  don't  agree  it  tastes  better  than  any  coffee  you  ever  used,  send  us 
he  unused  contents,  and  we'll  refund  your  money.  The  Borden  Co.,  350  Madison  Ave.,  N.  Y.  17,  N.Y. 


(Continued  from  Page  138) 
Gotna  tout.  Pretty  virile  they  are  out 
there  "Deep  in  the  Heart  of  Texas"  and 
other  points  on  the  map.  Just  witness  the 
wonders  they  perform,  the  women  as  well 
as  the  men.  Why,  take  the  way  they  ride 
horses  alone.  It's  enough  to  make  your  mind 
reel.  Horsemanship,  Ihey  call  it,  and  it  be- 
gins with  the  small  fry  and  continues  on  up. 
They  may  skip  Euclid,  but  they  achieve  the 
silver-studded  belts  and  the  trimmed  leather 
boots. 

A  W««r«rn  ehon—or  more.  They  also 
have  ways  with  food.  Take  pork  chops, 
baked  potatoes,  stuffed  tomatoes  for  a  meal 
on  the  ranch  or  in  the  finest  homes,  and 
you'll  see  how  simple  it  all  is  and  how  hearty 
and  how  downright  good. 

BAKED  PORK  CHOPS 

Select  large  loin  chops,  cut  thick.  Better 
allow  more  than  one  apiece  if  you  intend 
to  be  really  Western  in  your  hospitality. 
Season  well  on  both  sides  with  salt  and 
pepper.  Dredge  with  flour.  Brown  well  on 
both  sides  in  hot  fat.  As  you  fry  them, 
drain  and  arrange  in  roasting  pan.  Peel 
and  cut  medium  onions  into  pieces  and 
see  that  all  chops  have  onion  tucked  in 
the  pan  near  them.  Add  1  cup  water,  or 
chicken  broth  if  you  have  it,  and  bake  in 
a  moderate  oven  l'/2  hours  until  very 
tender  and  well  done.  Uncover  in_the  last 
half  hour. 

To  ««•*  a  new  note.  Strike  up  the 
band?  No  sirree.  Turn  on  a  music  machine? 
Not  for  the  new  note  I'm  talking  about. 
Play  some  boogie-woogie  on  the  old  rattle- 
trap? You  might  spare  us  that.  After  all,  we 
are  friends  and  neighbors  and  shall  march  to 
our  polling  places  together,  I  hope.  And  be 
sure  I  meet  you  there. 

m  hut  I  do  mean.  My  new  note  refers 
to  baked  potatoes,  no  less,  and  I  hope  you'll 
go  Western  or  any  other  direction,  so  long 
as  you  make 

BAKED  POTATOES,  WESTERN 
STYLE 

Bake  potatoes  as  usual — in]  same  oven 
and  at  same  oven  temperature  as  the  pork 
chops  and  the  baked  tomatoes.  Large 
potatoes  lake  a  good  hour,  so  calculate 
your  time  to  put  them  in  the  oven.  A 
baked  potato  is  easily  spoiled.  When  done, 
make  crisscrosses  with  a  sharp  knife  on 
top  of  each  potato  and  pop  them  open.  They 
may  have  their  own  ideas  as  to  how  they 
look  best.  They  don't  have  to  look  alike, 
but  they  should  be  open,  for  the  idea  of 
this  dish  is  that  you  pass  a  bowl  of  chopped 
onion  or  scallions  and  a  bowl  of  cheese 
sauce  with  the  potatoes.  Everyone  helps 
himself  to  sauce  and  the  chopped  onion. 
Have  a  lot  of  both. 

CHEESE  SAUCE 

Melt  '4  cup  bacon  fat.  Blend  in  6  table- 
spoons flour  and  '4  teaspoon  dry  mustard. 
Add  3  cups  milk  gradually,  cook  and  stir 
until  thickened  and  smooth.  Add  1  cup 
diced  sharp  American  cheese.  Season  with 
pepper  and  1  teaspoon  salt.  Heat  until 
cheese  is  melted.  Sauce  may  be  made 
ahead  and  reheated  in  top  of  double  boiler 
when  you  are  ready  to  serve  dinner.  But 
like  most  things,  it's  best  served  piping  hot 
right  off  the  kettle's  lip. 

One  more  for  nour  list.  There  are 
many  variations  of  the  stuffed-tomato  dish. 
I  don't  know,  really,  whether  this  particular 
recipe  ever  saw  the  West  or  the  South  or 
where  its  home  once  was.  I  know  it  abides 
among  the  things  I  am  fond  of.  And  so  I  pass 
it  along  to  you. 

BAKED  STUFFED  TOMATOES 

Cut  a  slice  off  the  top  of  6  large  ripe 
tomatoes.  Scoop  out  the  centers  of  the 
tomatoes  with  a  spoon  or  a  melon-ball 
scoop.  Chop  fine  and  drain.  Fry  6  slices 
bacon  until  crisp.  Drain;  save  out  2  slices 
for  garnish  and  break  the  rest  up.  Mix  the 
crumbled  bacon  with  the  chopped  tomato, 
■M  cup  drained  crushed  pineapple,  bacon  fat 
left  from  frying  the  bacon,  14  cup  chopped 
parsley  and  \'s  cups  crushed  corn  flakes. 
Season  mixture  with  1  teaspoon  salt,  \fa 
teaspoon  pepper  and    '2   teaspoon   grated 


%/e  Blessings 


PANCAKES  AND  WAFFLES! 

A  new  and  better  HEAVY-BODIED 
cane-and-maple  syrup  from  the 
kitchens  of  the  world's  largest  pro- 
cessors of  maple!  Yet  it  costs  no 
more.  For  a  maple  cookery  thrill 
demand  HIGHLAND. 


Send  3<'  stamp  for  color- 
ful book  of  new  maple 
MAPLE    RECIPES   cookery  to      CARY    MAPLE, 

ST.   JOHNSBURY  6,  VERMONT 


10UI  COST-HIGH  PROFIT 

[HRISTmnS  CARDS 


SELL 


FREE 

samples: 

►  SO  for  $1.00  : 

PERSONALS 


.yptoioo1 

vitynew21-card  $1.00(  hrUtinas 

assortments.  Novel  Christmas 

i  Carol,  Panorama.Gift  Wrap- 

\ping  boxes.  Others  30c  up., 

(Send    at   once  for  FREE 

^  SAMPLES  personal  cards- 
including  special  line  name  imprinted  in 
,  silver,  FREE  STATIONERY  SAM- 
\  PEES  and  feature  Christmas  samples 
|  on  approval.  Special  Offers.  Cash  bonus. 

^NEWENGLANDARTPUBLISHERS, North Abington  270,  Mass. 

Peanut  butter 
sandwiches  with 


THE  ORIGINAL  MARSHMALLOW  CREME 


Also  makes  quick,  delicious  cake 
icings.  A  perfect  sauce  for  sundaes, 
fruits,  gelatines.  Saves  eggs,  cream, 
sugar.  Ready  to  use.  Stays  ^vi-lf-t^ 
fresh  and  creamy. 


HI 
send  V 


FREE:  Recipe  Book  of  delightfully  "different" 

desserts.  Write  Hip-O-Lite,  SOI,  St.  LouisTAAo. 
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CHILI  TAMALES 
SPAGHETTI  and  MEAT  BALLS 
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ilkWSCo  PARTy  flaws' 

It's  a  richer,  quicker 


made  with  luscious  Fig  Newtons 


riH 


( 
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Heavy  cream  Egg  white 

Fig  Newtons 

Whip  1  cup  cream  stiff;  beat 
egg  white  stiff,  but  not  dry,  and 
fold  into  whipped  cream.  Quarter 
Fig  Newtons  and  place  in  4 
sherbet  glasses. Top  with  spoon- 
fuls of  cream  mixture;  repeat 
layering,  finish  with  Fig  New- 
tons  halved  "butterfly"  fashion. 
Chill  several  hours.  Dee-liciousl 
For  Fig  Newtons'  golden-brown 
cake  and  fig  jam  filling  give  any 
dessert  vcw  fascination  ...make 
nifty  nibbling!  Always  buy 
cookies  in  packages  with  ^m^± 
the  red  Nabisco  Seal! 

1^^5)1 
NATIONAL  BISCUITCOMPANY      X^mtjJ 


I  WON'T  GET  (N  YOUP  FINGERS  / 


\  I. 


"I'm  CHORE  GIR1 the 

original  knitted  copper 
pot  cleaner.  I  don't  rust... 
splinter... rough-up  hands. 
BUT,  I  do  clean  messy, 
i  crusty  pots  and  pans  in  a 
jiffy!  I'm  10<  at  dealers 
everywhere." 

Chore  Girl 

M«bl  T.itfe  Cor»..  R.ielie  12.  N.  L 
"GOLDEN  FLEECE  is  back.  If  dealer  says  'NO,' 
12c   and   his   name   lor  one  Mil   I   see   him."   C.  G. 


FOR  EASIER  BAKING 


WAXTEX 


HEAVY 
WAXED  PAPER 


Marathon  Corporatm 
menasha,    Wisconsin 


onion.  Mix  well.  Fill  tomato  shells.  Place 
in  a  shallow  baking  dish  with  '4  cup  water 
in  the  bottom  of  the  pan.  Bake  in  a  moder- 
ate oven,  350°  F.,  15-20  minutes  „r  until 
tomatoes  are  cooked  through— cooked  but 
not  falling  to  pieces,  in  case  you  get  to 
thinking  of  other  things,  or  something. 
Garnish  with  pieces  of  crisp  bacon. 

Sulad  of  uour  ehoiee.  You  may  pick 
a  raw-cabbage  salad  with  any  kind  of  dress- 
ing, mayonnaise,  boiled  or  Russian.  Cole- 
slaw is  a  pretty  big  favorite  with  such  a  meal, 
and  if  it's  good— it's  good.  If  your  choice  is 
cauliflower,  as  ours  is,  cut  cold  cooked  caul- 
iflower in  thin  slices.  Arrange  on  salad  greens 
and  serve  with  French  or  well-seasoned 
Russian  dressing. 

Certainly  there9*  dessert.  When  the 
orchards  in  October  start  to  smell  of  red- 
cheeked  apples,  they  make  you  feel  you  can- 
not wait  another  little  while.  For  apples  in 
October  are  the  tart  and  early  kind.  They 
have  an  applelike  expression,  but  hardly 
know  their  mind.  Few  things  are  as  delicious 
in  the  peculiar  way  an  early  apple  is.  And 
their  season  is  ephemeral,  so  take  them  while 
you  may.  And  right  now  is  the  time. 

Since  an  apple  tart— a  little  different  from 
other  apple  tarts— engages  your  eye  and  ap- 
petite, let  us  hasten  kitchenward  (nice  and 
cool,  isn't  it?)  and  proceed  to  produce  this 
little  gem,  filling  and  all. 

APPLE  TART 

Make  up  \l/2  times  your  recipe  for  plain 
pastry — 3  cups  flour,  1  cup  shortening,  l'/2 
teaspoons  salt,  6  tablespoons  ice  water. 
Divide  dough  into  4  portions.  Roll  each  out 
into  circles,  marking  and  cutting  into  9- 
inch    circles.    (Use    the    bottom    of    your 


^  Ideals  are  like  the  stars — we 
■f  never  reach  them,  but  like  mar- 
iners on  the  sea,  we  chart  our  course 
by  them.  —CARL  SCHURZ. 


9-inch  layer-cake  pan  for  a  marker.)  Prick 
the  rounds  well  with  a  fork.  Bake  on  cooky 
sheets  in  hot  oven,  450°  F.,  12-15  minutes 
until  golden  brown.  Cool.  Spread  apple 
filling  lietween  layers  and  on  top.  Garnish 
top  with  whipped  cream.  To  serve:  cut  in 
pie-shaped  wedges — just  as  you  would  a 
layer  cake.  And  you  may  make  a  peach 
tart  this  way  just  as  well.  This  tart  could 
be  served  with  heavy  cream,  not  whipped, 
and  be  even  better  eating  to  my  notion. 

Apple  Filling:  Peel,  core  and  slice  3 
pounds  (about  8  medium-size)  tart  ap- 
ples. All  the  summer  sun  and  rain  have 
gone  into  the  making  of  October  apples. 
Look  about — pick  the  best.  Heat  together 
1  ',2  cups  sugar  and  1  !4  cups  water  until  the 
sugar  is  dissolved.  Add  $i  teaspoon  cinna- 
mon and  the  sliced  apples.  Simmer,  un- 
covered, until  the  apples  are  tender.  Don't 
overcook  them.  Let  them  hold  their  shape. 
Add  2  tablespoons  lemon  juice — 3  table- 
spoons if  the  apples  need  it.  Lift  the  apples 
from  the  sirup  and  add  !4  cup  currant  jelly. 
Blend  2  tablespoons  cornstarch  with  54  cup 
cold  water.  Stir  this  into  the  apple  sirup 
and  cook  until  thickened.  Now  mix  care- 
fully with  the  apple  slices  and  cool.  And 
if  you  do  right  by  our  receipt,  your  apples 
wiU  come  out  right  and  you'll  have  a  good 
dessert. 

Vermont  bids  ireleonte.  I  can't  stand 
on  the  top  of  the  Mollie  Stark  Trail  this  Octo- 
ber. I  have  another  rendezvous.  But  I'd  love 
it.  You  drive  out  in  the  bend  of  the  road  built 
for  folk  who'd  risk  a  ticket  rather  than  miss 
what  they're  looking  at.  Here  they  may  look 
in  peace  and  no  ticket  will  tease  them. 

The  hills  call  you — you  cannot  know  how 
beautiful  they  are.  The  evergreens  are  on 
the  march  up  every  sloping  way,  and  against 
their  deepness  and  mystery  the  maples  and 
oaks  and  all  the  colorful  trees  play  a  sym- 
phony of  color  that  is  breath-taking.  So  go — 
if  you  can.  It  is  a  miracle  that  happens  once  a 
year — in  October. 

Stay  as  long  as  you  can  among  those  eter- 
nal hills,  listen  to  their  silence  and  watch 
their  ever-changing  pattern.  There  you  will 
learn  some  of  their  mystery  and  drink  of  rare 
October  wine.  And  breathe  October  air. 

THE  END 


W)rds  to  the  wise ! 


Fastest  cooking  anywhere 

Of  all  modern  ranges  —  only 
Gas  gives  you  high  heat,  low 
heat,  any  exact  heat  instantly ! 


Automatic,  .all  the  way 

New  Gas  ranges  light  with- 
out matches,  cook  by  clock 
control,  keep  any  exact  heat! 


Finest  flavor.  Only 
smokeless  Gas  broilers  give 
any  degree  broiling  from 
rare  to  "done  through"  ! 


Perfect  baking.  Only  air- 
circulated  Gas  ovens  can 
bake  four  cake-layers  at  once 
and  with  same  even  texture ! 


So-o-o  cool,  so-o-o  clean 

Extra- heavy -insulated  for 
coolness. .  .super-streamlined 
for  new  ease  of  cleaning ! 


More  for  your  money 

See  how  little  a  new  mod- 
ern automatic  Gas  range 
costs  to  buy  and  operate! 


AUTOMATIC 
GAS  RANGE 


no  other  ranges  in  the  world  give      company  or  appliance   store.  Then 


so  many  people— so  much— forso  little! 
This  new  GRAND  "CP"  Gas  range  is 
one  example  of  the  many  fine  "makes" 
built  to  "CP"  standards.  Choose  one 
that's  best  for  your  family  at  your  Gas 


for  the  best  in  food  preservation, 
get  a  new  silent  Servel  Gas  refrig- 
erator. They're  both  musts  in  a 
"New  Freedom  Gas  Kitchen"*! 
AMERICAN    GAS    ASSOCIATION    •%£!£*& 
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Brighter  Breakfasts... 
with  eggs  you  can  count  on 

. . .  dependable  Swift's  Brookfield  Eggs 
served  the  way  you  like  them  best .  .  .  fried  sunny 
side  up,  poached,  scrambled,  shirred  or  in  a  fluffy 
omelet .  .  .  delicate  in  flavor,  loaded  with  nour- 
ishment. You  can  be  sure  they're  the  best  you 
can  buy  when  they  rate  the  Swift's  Brookfield 
label.  You  can  depend  on  Swift's  Brookfield  Eggs. 


wift's  Bro 
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NO.  2     MINIS  BY  HOUSEWIVES 


The  day-by-day  meals'  of  actual  housewives,  cooking  in  their 
own  kitchens,  who  have  agreed  to  share  the  benefits  of  their  ex- 
perience with  other  Journal  readers.  They  make  no  preten- 
sions, but  do  the  best  jobs  they  know  how  to  do,  to  provide  their 
families  with  healthful  food,  frequently  on  limited  budgets. 


PHOTO   BY   STUART 


My  oldest  are  four  and  six.  They  adore  ""stirring"  and  are  learning  to  cook. 


GENTLY  does  it,  my  pets.  "Don't  overcook  it" 
will  be  among  my  first  words  of  advice  to  my 
own  girls  as  they  come  of  cooking  age.  The 
simplest  meals  in  the  world — of  the  everyday 
vegetables  and  meats — can  be  a  great  treat  if  the 
vegetables  are  cooked  only  until  a  fork  can  pene- 
trate them,  and  not  one  instant  longer.  The 
French  call  it  en  branche  and  that  describes  it  com- 
pletely— for  spinach,  broccoli,  cauliflower  and  all 
the  others.  A  modern  pressure  cooker  may  not  be 
so  decorative  as  antique  copper  pots  and  pans, 
but  it  is  far  more  useful. 

You  will  find  no  chops,  steaks,  ham  or  frying 
chickens  in  these  menus.  Americans  are  terrible 
snobs  when  it  comes  to  what  they  consider  the  cuts 
of  meat  one  just  doesn't  buy.  Too  often  women 
"charge"  meat  they  cannot  afford  to  pay  for. 

Hair  romr  vn-ru  woman  who  cooks  doesn't  buy 
beef  and  chicken  bouillon  cubes  by  the  dozen?  I 
use  them  in  everything.  Lamb  stew  loses  that  flat 
taste  and  becomes  delicious  when  you  add  two 
or  three  beef  cubes.  I  toss  them  into  every  kind 
of  gravy — and  even  into  a  white  sauce  when  I 
want  it  a  little  definite  in  flavor.  String  beans  need 
nothing  added  save  salt  when  you  cook  them  in 
water  with  a  cube  or  two  added.  The  clear  soup  in 
this  menu  is  made  with  water  from  the  vegetables 
with  celery  and  bouillon  cubes  added. 

SUNDAY  UIWEK 

Clear  Vegetable  Soup 

Roast  Veal  with  Aprieots         Broccoli 

Creamed  Carrots  and  Onions 

lee  Cream  Beverage 

Carrot*  and  onion*,  as  stand-bys  in  American 
cooking,  are  as  old  as  the  hills — but  have  you  ever 
combined  them?  Nothing  new,  you  say — they'd 
taste  the  same  as  carrots  and  onions  served  at  the 
same  meal.  But  do  they?  Cook  them  separately, 
but  combine  them  for  serving  with  a  little  white 
sauce,  using  a  tablespoon  each  of  the  water  they 
were  cooked  in  as  part  of  the  liquid  in  the  sauce. 
#e*  rream  for  dessert  is  a  Sunday  must  for  my 
three  little  girls. 

Roaut  Veal  with  Aprirotm:  Get  a  shoulder  of 
veal  with  the  bone  removed  for  a  nice  deep 


fob  vftfaWifed '  tjMcf/ieM 


.\lommy,  buy  nic  onr  of  lints*-!  Because  begging 
for  randy  has  never  seemed  to  me  one  of  the  more 
delight  In!  aspeets  of  childhood,  we  have  almost 
eliminated  this  nagging.  The  children  get  a  pieee 
of  candy  after  lunch  and  after  supper.  The  amount 
is  increased  for  a  reward,  and  withdrawn  as  a 
punishment.  Milk  chocolate  is  given  after  lunch  — 
and  hard  candy  is  eaten  only  after  supper,  when 
brushing  teeth  will  follow  almost  immediately. 

Thvrv'u  maair  in  red.  Our  oldest  child  was 
forced  to  wear  glasses,  almost  overnight,  and  at  the 
tender  age  of  four.  Naturally  we  worried  about 
whether  the  other  children  in  nursery  school 
would  be  cruel  about  them.  One  thing  I  knew. 
You  can't  hide  the  fact  that  a  child  wears  them. 
So,  instead  of  some  obnoxious,  supposedly  flesh- 
colored  frames,  Morna  and  I  had  a  great  time 
choosing  a  bright  color.  Of  course  we  wound  up 
with  red.  The  first  day  she  More  them  I  thought  of 
her  all  morning.  She  made  no  comment  about 
them  when  she  got  home.  Neither  did  I.  In  about 
three  days  her  teacher  told  me  all  the  children 
wanted  red  glasses.   I  had  my  answer! 

Friend*  ran  bv  friahiful.  Recently  we've  been 
watching  the  agonies  of  a  four-year-old  faced  with 
a  new  baby  sister. 

It  made  us  recall  that  most  of  the  trouble  we 
ever  had  was  usually  caused  by  "solicitous" 
friends.  After  we  had  worked  for  months  in  en- 
gendering a  feeling  of  possession  for  the  child  that 
was  to  come,  the  friends  would  arrive.  Greeted  at 
the  door  by  thelittleone  they'd  always  fussed  over, 
they'd  look  directly  over  her  head  and  say,  "Where 
is  that  darling  new  baby?" 

We  would  always  say,  "Morna  will  be  glad  to 
show  you  her  new  baby,  I'm  sure."  It  usually 
stopped  them  short  and  made  them  realize  there 
was  another  child  in  the  house.  And  it  gave  the 
older  child  the  importance  of  showing  off  the 
baby  as  her  own. 

Reward  for  good  behavior.  We  have  a  very  im- 
portant chart  at  our  house,  consisting  almost  en- 
tirely of  gold  stars,  with  a  very  few  black  ones 
interspersed.  Each  day  we  give  stars  for  the  day's 
behavior.  Too  often  I  found  myself  correcting  the 
children  constantly,  without  taking  the  same  time 
to  compliment  them  for  acts  of  kindness.  So  we 
instituted  this  business  of  putting  up  the  stars  in 
the  evening  and  praising  the  children  for  unex- 
pected goo<"  behavior.  It  is  really  more  of  a  cheek 
on  my  remembering  to  praise  them  than  it  is  on 
their  conduct.  But  they  love  it.  A  black  star  is  given 
only  for  extraordinary  naughtiness.  Normally  good 
behavior  the  next  day  finds  it  covered  up  with  gold ! 


pocket.  Then  make  a  regular  bread  dressing  with 
onions  and  thyme  and  sage  and  pepper  and 
salt.  Mix  the  dressing  lightly  with  enough  sirup 
from  a  can  of  aprieots  to  moisten  it.  Put  this  in 
the  pocket.  Put  the  veal  in  the  roasting  pan  with 
the  remainder  of  the  apricot  sirup  and  use  this 
for  basting — adding  a  little  water  if  it  becomes 
necessary.  About  twenty  minutes  before  your 
meat  is  done,  put  the  apricots  in  the  roasting 
pan.  They'll  get  brown  and  glaze  slightly. 
Don't  let  them  gel  loo  mushy.  Then  serve  up 
your  veal  with  the  apricots  around  it  and  an  ac- 
companying gravy  made  from  the  juice.  And 
lo — the  poor  veal  will  disappear  like  mad.  Just 
gravy  with  the  veal  is  rather  sweet  and  potatoes 
just  don't  seem  to  "go."  (This  apricot  trick — 
it  could  as  easily  be  peaches — works  just  as 
well  with  roast  chicken  or  any  other  dry  meat.) 

MONDAY  lll.VVKIt 

Tomato  Juice 

Stuffed  Peppers         Baked  Tomatoes 

Green  Salad 

Husband's  Delight  Beverage 

stuffed  iv#(/«r*:  I  use  my  leftover  veal  and 
aprieots  as  a  base  for  the  stuffed  peppers.  Grind 
tip  the  veal,  use  the  leftover  gravy  as  a  moisten- 
ing agent  and  rice  or  leftover  mashed  potatoes  to 
eke  it  out.  Cold  lamb,  which  always  leaves  me 
cold,  I  use  in  stuffed  peppers,  too,  but  I  make  a 
little  brown  gravy,  grind  up  a  raw  carrot  with 
the  meat  and  a  small  can  of  mushrooms.  (Stems 
and  pieces  are  cheaper  and  far  more  tasty  to  my 
notion  than  the  buttons.) 

Dessert  for  this  meal  is  what  I  call  Husband's 
Delight,  and  you  don't  have  to  start  with  four  eggs 
and  a  quart  of  whipping  cream  to  make  it.  Store- 
bought  cheese,  store-bought  crackers  and  shining 
red  apples  or  russet  pears — that's  all.  My  private 
poll  shows  that  most  men  love  this  combination  for 
dessert — and  it  is  conducive  to  a  "talky"  time  when 
the  family  comes  together  at  the  end  of  the  day. 

TUESDAY  DINNP.I1 

Clam  Juice 

Liver  and  Bacon 

Baked  Potatoes  Sour-Cream  Beets 

Cauliflower 

Custard  with  Maple  Sirup 

Beverage 

(Continued  o?i  Page  14-1) 
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Vanilla  -Raspberry  1%rfo»j7 

L  omJ.H-OVan.1/a  Puddmg  I 

i  iecipe  Jell-0  Vanilla  Puddmg  delicate 

Here's  a  truly  ^l£^^P^^ 

3eU_0  Vanilla  Puddmg!  So eteg 

as  directed  on  package.  Chill.  ^  raspber 

ries  in  each  partaii  y*    ' 

Makes  6  servings.  ^^^^^^^^^ 


liver,  some  cooks  will  tell  you,  should  be 
cooked  slowly.  Don't  you  believe  it.  Sear  it 
on  both  sides  quickly— take  it  off  when  meat 
is  pink  and  the  most  ardent  liver  haters 
will  like  it. 

Sour-Cream  Iteets:  To  give  color  i<>  this 
rather  colorless  until  and,  moreimportant, 
to  a. I«l  a  little  piquancy  to  a  usually  lilaml 
meal,  urate  up  beets,  add  sour  cream  till 
vim  like  the  color — and  then  beavj  with 
the  lemon  juice.  The  result  is  excellent, 

W  EDNESDAY  I » I N N  E  H 

Clam  Juice 

Hamburgers         Mashed  Parsnips 

Spinach  w ill)  Cheese 

Canned  Peaches  and  Cookies 

Beverage 

Wednesday  is  my  usual  "meeting"  after- 
noon, when  I  return  late  and  dinner  must  be 
prepared  quickly.  From  washing  spinach  to 
setting  the  table  it  takes  half  an  hour— with 
the  parsnips  cooked  in  a  pressure  cooker.  We 
serve  them  mashed. 

Mashed  parsnips.  Don't  groan.  We  love 
them— cooked  soft,  mashed  and  well  sea- 
soned. And  here's  a  vegetable  that  takes  to  a 
snitch  of  bacon  drippings  or  two  tablespoons- 
of  maple  sirup  for  flavor. 

Spinach  with  cheese  always  gets  the  ver- 
dict, "better  than  ever"  from  the  family. 
While  the  spinach  still  resembles  its  natural 
self,  take  it  off  the  fire,  drain  it  well.  Season 
with  salt  and  pepper  and  just  add  a  table- 
spoon or  two  or  three  of  grated  American 
cheese.  Toss  it  a  few  times  and  serve.  Even 
when  butter  prices  drop  back  into  this  world, 
you'll  still  want  to  serve  it  this  way. 

The  clam  juice  should  be  served  ice  cold 
with  a  drop  of  lemon  and  a  teaspoon  of 
tomato  juice. 

THURSDAY  DINNER 

Mystery  Appetizer 

Chicken  Margaret 

Fluffy  Rice  String  Beans 

Apple  Brown  Betty 

Beverage 

Short  Mystery.  We  start  this  meal  with 
what  is  really  a  party  appetizer.  The  first 
time  I  tasted  these  at  the  home  of  a  well- 
known  dress  designer  I  thought,  Mmm,  de- 
licious— but  what  in  heck  is  in  them?  After 
helping  myself  liberally  I  finally  guessed.  So 
good — and  yet  so  simple  to  prepare. 

3luniern    Appetiser:    A    can    of    clams 

chopped  very  line.  Mix  them  with  cottage 
eheese,  and  Cora  party,  put  them  in  a  howl 
surrounded  with  any  salt  eraeker.  Then 
watch  your  guests  go  haek  and  hack 
and  

1'hielten  3taraare1:  This  is  just  good  old 
chicken  with  gravy  — hut  wit h  a  difference. 
Wc  always  use  a  frieasset — not  a  broiler  or 
a  fryei — and  not  only  because  it's  cheaper; 
it's  just  heller  this  way.  Have  it  cut  lor 
frying.  Wash,  dry,  season  with  salt  and 
pepper  and  dip  in  (lour.  Brown  it  well. 
Then  either  in  your  pressure  cooker  or  a 
•food  frying  utensil  with  a  deep  edge  and  a 
tight  eover.  cook  the  chicken  in  two  table- 
spoons of  the  fat  from  browning,  plus  water 
to  eover,  plus  two  or  three  beef  bouillon 
cubes.  When  the  chicken  is  tendei — and 
the  toughest  old  rooster  really  gels  lender 
with  this  treatment — remove  it,  thicken 
your  gravy  slightly,  add  a  lew  tablespoons 
of  evaporated  milk  for  a  cream  gravy,  or 
if  you  like,  add  two  tablespoons  of  cooking 
sherry.  Serve  up  some  fluffy  rice  with  this 
and  invite  the  boss  and  his  wife  to  dinner 
and  watch  your  husband  get  a  raise! 

FRIDAY   DINNER 

Hot  Ilors  d'Ocuvrcs 

Fillet  of  Sole  with  Grapes 

Peas  Boiled  New  Potatoes 

Pureed  Apricots 

Beverage 

For  those  who  never  eat  fish,  even  on  Fri- 
day, I  guarantee  this  dish.  There's  no  odor, 
no  "fishy"  taste.  To  be  strictly  honest,  I 
should  call  it  "stolen  from  the  Waldorf."  It's 
my  own  version,  in  moderately  priced  terms, 
of  a  delicious  dish  I  ate  at  that  hotel. 

Hot  Ilors  WOeurreit:  Almost  every  dc- 
lieious  hot  eheese  something  takes  long 
minutes  to  prepare.  These  can  be  made  in 
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Heart's 
Delight 

MOtEFRU/r  NECTARS 

Made  from  fresh,  ripe,  whole 
apricots  selected  especially 
for  nectar  use!  Extra-delicious 
and  healthful— as  a  beverage, 
and  in  punches,  salads,  dress- 
ings, sauces,  sherbets,  desserts. 
Enjoy  Heart's  Delight  Peach 
and  Pear  Nectars,  too. 
Tested  recipes  on  back  of  label. 

RICHMOND-CHASE  CO.,  San  Jose,  California 

STEW  PRUNES  IN  20 
U.KIIITFS  INSTEAD  OF  401 


Heart's  Delight  Pasteurized  Prunes 
are  pre-cooked  —  so  soft  that  you  can  eaf 
them   like  candy  right  from  the  pack- 
__— --^7-^_    a9e-  They  cook  in  one-half 
LI    the  usual  time— and  they're 
Bill)'       beyond  comparison  in  fla- 
vor and  tenderness! 
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LANTERS 

NUT  TIME 


Indian  summer  is  calling 
—  the  greal  outdoors  with 
ils  magic  of  color.  And  in- 
doors is  calling,  too,  with 
II  allow  fen  —  parties  —  un- 
expected guests.  But  in- 
door- or  out,  Planters 
Peanuts  find  equal  wel- 
come. 

Onlv  Planters  know 
the  secret  of  roasting  and 
salting  peanut-  their  own 
exclusive  way.  Thai  inde- 
scribable flavor  ami  good- 
ness, only  the  world's 
peanut  experts  can   give. 

Just  the  finest,  big  Vir- 
ginia peanuts  —  delicious 
for  so  many  things — sal- 
ads —  cookie-  —  candies. 
Always  oven-frcsli.  for 
i  hey're  vacuum-packed. 
Just  say  "Planters"— 
they're  really  Planterrilic! 


These  PLANTERS  products 
are  also  nude  in  Toronto,  and 
sold  everywhere  in  Canada. 


PLANTERS 

is  the  word  for 

PEANUTS 


a  jiffy  in  the  morning  and  set  in  the  re- 
frigerator, or  ten  minutes  before  you 
want  to  serve  them,  although  we  think 
they're  better  if  prepared  ahead  of  time 
and  put  into  the  refrigerator  until  needed. 
I  use  prepared  biscuit  mix.  Roll  the  dough 
out  to  quarter-inch  thickness.  Spread  it 
with  soft  ehecse  worked  with  enough  mar- 
garine to  make  it  easily  pliable  and  add  a 
taste  of  mustard.  Then  roll  the  dough,  cut 
into  *»-inch  pieces.  Put  on  greased  cook) 
tins.  Then  pop  them  into  the  oven  to 
brown.  Good?  They're  wonderful. 

Fillvt  of  Sofa  with  Grapes:  K  i  use  and  d  ry 

your  fdlets  of  flounder  (probably  not  miIc) 
on  a  paper  towel.  Grease  the  hot  I  om  of  a  flat 
pan.  Lay  your  fillets  on  this.  Add  a  thin 
cream  sauce,  made  with  evaporated  milk, 
almost  to  cover.  Over  the  top  of  the  fish  and 
into  the  sauce  at  the  side,  place  some  seed- 
less grapes  cut  in  half.  (It  doesn't  take  a 
minute  to  cut  them  and  you  need  so  few  a 
very  small  bunch  will  do.)  Place  under  the 
broiler — not  too  close— until  sauce  is  bub- 
bling and  brown  in  spots.  Serve  at  once. 
And  do  use  the  grapes.  They  go  with  fish 
like  onions  with  hamburger.  (I've  made 
this  dish  with  tuna  fish,  when  I  had  to  pre- 


m  Dear  God,  give  us  strength  to  ac- 
"  cept  with  serenity  the  things  that 
cannot  beehanged.  Give  us  the  cour- 
age tochange  the  things  that  can  and 
should  be  changed.  And  give  us  wis- 
dom to  distinguish  one  from  the 
other.       !  —ADMIRAL  HART. 


pare  supper  in  a  hurry  with  no  preliminary 
shopping.  It  is  very  good,  but  more  expen- 
sive than  the  fresh  fillets.) 

li.sh  Saun>:  For  other  fish  my  favorite 
sauce  is  St.  Marks.  It's  one  of  those  things 
my  mother  learned  from  her  mother — but 
it's  certainly  not  Irish — so  maybe  she  got 
it  out  of  an  early  edition  of  the  I, .11. J. 
Serve  it  with  stuffed,  baked  mackerel; 
with  halibut  or  cod  steaks — well,  with  any 
fish.  In  a  saucepan  put  2  tablespoons 
catchup,  2  teaspoons  margarine,  1  table- 
spoon vinegar  and  2  teaspoons  prepared 
mustard.  Stir  well  and  cook  gently  for 
about  ten  minutes. 

stllllDW    II    \«   II 

Chicken  Pie 

Baked  Apples 

Beverage 

Saturday's  children— and  husband — get  a 
simple  but  hearty  luncheon  at  our  house. 

I  cook  the  chicken  and  rice  left  over  from 
Thursday,  and  any  remnants  of  vegetables, 
in  a  casserole  dish  with  a  prepared  biscuit 
crust. 

SATURDAY  SUPPEIt 

Scrambled  Eggs  with  Virginia  Ham 

Corn  Bread 

Cherry  Cobbler 

Beverage 

Saturday  supper  and  both  meals  on  Sun- 
day are  shared  with  the  children.  Though  my 
oldest  are  four  and  six,  they  are  learning  the 
rudiments  of  cooking  by  helping  prepare  sup- 
per every  Saturday.  They  adore  "stirring," 
so  we  always  make  at  least  one  hot  bread, 
cake,  muffins  or  cookies. 

Scrambled  Eaas:  I  usually  mix  Vi  jar 
Virginia  ham  spread  with  6  eggs  and  a 
pinch  of  mixed  herbs.  Add  1  tablespoon 
evaporated  milk  (it  does  not  make  them 
tough)  and  then  put  them  over  a  fire  as 
low  as  your  patience  can  stand  it  and  stir, 
stir.  stir. 

Soup,  Ilea  lit  if u  I  Soup:  In  the  country 
as  main  course  for  supper  or  lunch,  or  as 
the  overture  to  an  otherwise  light  meal  if 
we  have  unexpected  guests,  we  make  the 
most  beautiful  soup.  It  looks  as  good  as  it 
tastes  and  it's  as  simple  as  it  is  good.  Just 
a  can  of  pea  soup  and  a  can  of  turtle  soup. 
Mix  them  and  heat.  In  the  country,  where 
w  e  get  real  cream,  we  whip  it  up — put  a  dab 
mt  the  top  of  each  dish,  brown  the  cream 
for  a  second  under  the  broiler  and  yum-m. 
But  use  earthenware  casseroles,  dearies, 
not  your  best  china.  THE  END 
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COOK  MACARONI-and-CHEESE 


TE  WAY 


WITH  KRAFT  DINNER 


r 


Copr.  1948  by  Kraft  Foods  Company 

KRAFT  DINNER  SURPRISES  are  SO  delicious 
no  one  will  ever  guess  "kitchen-time" 
was  minutes  instead  of  hours.  All  you 
do  is:  cut  3  large  green  peppers  in  half 
lengthwise;  take  Out  seeds.  Boil  for  6 
minutes  in  salted  water.  Drain  and 
place  in  shallow  baking  dish.  Prepare 
Kraft  Dinner  as  directed  on  package. 
(It  takes  just  7  minutes  to  cook  that 
special  macaroni,  just  seconds  to  sprinkle 
in  fine  cheese  flavor  with  Kraft  Grated 


you  get  in  the  package).  Fill  peppers 
with  this  macaroni-and-cheese;  top 
each  with  a  peeled  tomato  slice;  bake 
in  moderate  oven  (375°)  for  15  minutes 
or  until  tomato  slices  are  tender. 

Then  serve  ...  to  a  chorus  of  compli- 
ments! For  Kraft's  macaroni  is  so  tender, 
the  cheese  flavor  .  .  .  mouth-watering\ 
Keep  Kraft  Dinner  on  hand  always.  It 
costs  only  pennies  a  serving. 
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hese  are  just  a  few  of  the  many 
comfortably   flattering    Blue    Swan 
budget  lingerie  styles  that  are  in 
store  for  you  . . .  your  favorite  store, 
that  is.  They're   all   made  of  long 
wearing   run  proof  rayon  that's  so 
easy  to  wash  and  needs  no  ironing. 
Whether  it's  a   gown  for  slumber- 
Y  k       time  loveliness,  a  slip  for  wrinkle- 
£,      less  fit  or  a  panty  for  sheer  com- 
fort, there's  a  Blue  Swan  style 
you  will  enjoy  wearing. 


Creators 
of  the 
Famous 

§ 

■  ■■■»■■■»! 


Bond   8rief 
79c 


a     *  8548- "CUDDLE     CUP"    SLIP  —  This 
new  slip  is  cleverly  made  with  a  Laton 
panel  in  the  back  that  molds  the  bod  ce 
almost  "bra-like"  to  the  figure. 
Sites  32  to  38.  Pink,  blue,  white,  black. 

b     *  8547  — ELASTIC  LEG  BRIEF  — No  undie 
wardrobe      is      complete      without     this 
briefest  of   panties   with   elastic   leg   bot- 
toms that  will  not  ride  up  or  bind. 
Siies    4    to    S.   Pink,    white,    blue,    maize. 


%  8509— SKINTIGHT    PANTY  — Here's    a 

panty   that  fits    like   a    suntan.    Ideal   for 

smooth     lines     under     today's     smart 

fashions. 

Sizes  5  to  8.  Pink,  white,  black. 

*  8540— BAND     BRIEF  — Another    fa- 
vorite   panty   for    wear   most   anywhere. 
Band   bottom    hugs  the   leg   and  always 
stays  in  place. 
Sizes    4    to    8.    Pink,    white,    blue,    maize. 


UKUU 


UNDIES  •  SLIPS  •  GOWNS 

DIVISION       OF      McKAY       PRODUCTS       CORP. 
350    FIFTH    AVENUE  •  NEW    YORK     1,    N  .  Y. 
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FIT  Villi  CHILD'S  FOOT 


3?  ?fc  4.  7&4a*H*H 

Civilian  Consultant  on  Shoe  Fitting  ami  Foot  Cam  for  the  I'.  S.  \a>> 


Here 
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ORE  than  3.000.000  babies  will  be 
born  this  year.  Almost  all  of  those  in- 
fants will  have  perfectly  aligned  feet, 
each  with  its  full  quota  of  dimpled 
toes.  Even  among  those  whose  foot  struc- 
ture may  be  faulty,  there  will  not  be  one 
single  corn,  bunion  or  ingrowing  toenail. 

Mother  Nature  certainly  does  her  part. 
But  do  we? 

Look  now  at  the  feet  of  children  six  years 
old.  What  do  you  find?  More  than  half  of 
these  youngsters  have  some  disorder— a 
corn,  a  callus,  a  joint  enlargement.  A  few 
even  have  Bat  feet. 

And  at  eighteen  years  old?  Eight  out  of 
every  ten  are  probably  suffering  from  a  foot 
disturbance. 

And  why?  Because  we  do  not  take  the 
trouble  to  fit  our  children's  feet  with  shoes 
that  tit  properly.  We 


-  - 


are  shocked  at  the 
ancient  Chinese  who 
maimedtheirdaugh- 

ters  and  curtailed 
their  lives  by  bind- 
ing their  feet  in 
tight  bandages.  Yet 
our  own  nation  care- 
lessly cripples  its 
children  through  a 
drawn-out  series  oi 
misfitting  sin  vs. 

That's  a  stinging 
indictment,  and  I 
know  it.  But  I  also 
know  whereof  I 
speak.  During  the 
war  I  served  as  civil- 
ian consultant  and 
specialist  on  shoe 
lit  ting  and  foot  care 
for  the  United  States 
Navy.  I  viewed  at 
close  range  the  bare 
feet  oi  many  thou- 
sands of  young  men. 
from  Newport. 
Rhode  Island,  to 
San  Diego,  Califor- 
nia. Eighty  percent 
were  burdened 
foot  disorders;  only 
approximately  one 
in  seven  « 
that  fitted  him 
rectly. 

Since  the  end  of 
the  war  I  have  d 
considerable     work 

with  the  feet  and  shoes  of  school  children. 
Let  me  tell  you  a  few  things  I  have  found 
out— and  then  I  will  tell  you  what  I  think 
can  do  about  this  problem. 

(  K  one  occasion  I  supervised  an  inspec- 
tion of  200  young  school  children  in  Water- 
town.  Massachusetts.  Of  50  kindergarten 
children.  I  found  45  wearing  shoes  a  half  to 
;oo  small.  Of  75  first-graders,  69 
wore  shoes  too  short.   Most  of  these  had 
s  and  calluses.  In  the  second  grade 
I   found   the   same   sort   of  thing,  only 
worse:  66  out  of  75  children  in  this  grade 
.  shoes  too  small,  and  the  bad  effects  in- 
cluded contracted  toes,  ingrowing  toenails. 
i  d  arches  and  even  flat  feet. 
These  children  were  not  poor  children. 
They  were  in  what  we  call,  for  lack  of  a 
betu  or  middle  class.  By  and  large 

they  were  shining  examples  of  good  health. 
And.  ironically,  even  their  poorly  fitted 
.  s  were  new  and  shiny  and  of  good  make. 
"  I  take  good  care  of  my  Johnny's  feet." 
one  mother  told  me. '"  I  never  pay  less  than 


six  dollars  for  his  shoes.  And  he  never 
plains  about  his  feet  hurting." 

I  HAD  to  count  ten  before  I  told  her  ha 
two  basic  errors:  one.  the  price 
nothing  to  do  with  whether  they  fit;  as 
two,  children  rarely,  if  ever,  complain  abeer 
their  shoes  hurting.  I  wish  they  woukL 

I  can't  say  just  why  this  is.  but  wba 
happened  at  a  foot-and-shoo  inspectioa 
Lorain.  Ohio,  of  4000  children  will 
my  point.  Before  anything  else  was 
they  were  asked  if  their  feet  hurt:  only 
replied  that  they  did.  Yet  three  out    :' 
of  these  sons  and  daughters  of  the 
Midwest  were  wearing  shoes  one  half 
three  and  one  half  sizes  too  small. 

As  for  the  only  child  who  said  her 
hurt,  she  was  a  shy,  backward  little 
named  Helen, 
had    never 
plained   of  such 
thing    before, 
feet  measured  6l$ 
but  her  shoes 
ured  4>4  D. 
officials    talked 
her    parents- 
were   stunned 
contrite — and 
proper   shoes 
bought  for  her.  J 
remarkable   traraH 
formation  then  toot 
place  in  her  persoaj 
ality.   She  used  to 
stay   inside   during 
recess,  and  . 
suit  had  few  friendfc 
Now.    because   : 
feet  no  lor., 
she    joined    in 
other  childn     • 
In  turn  her  sebfl 
work  improved  :re- 
mendously.    Sfcfl 
seemed  like  a  se* 
child.  It  is  a  piM 
however. 

feet  could  not  hnq 
been  similarly : 
formed;    the    foor 
bunions  she  got  wal 
trouble  her  for  afl 
as  well  as  ru:: 
shape  of  ever; 
tractive     - 
buys.  And  if  ever 
she  takes  a  job  re- 
quiring long  periods  of  standing,  how  her 
feet  will  ac 

"My  feet  are  killing  me!" — the  great 
American  lament.  Yet  this  wail  could  be 
reduced  to  a  whisper  by  a  far-reaching  pjo>- 
gram  of  foot  education,  foot  sense  and  foot 
examinations.  I'd  like  to  see  school  health 
authorities  give  the  same  attention  to  chaV 
dren's  feet  that  they  now  give  to  eyes,  eats 
and  noses.  I'd  like  to  see  executives  of  the 
shoe  industry  hit  home  to  the  pub!., 
information  on  proper  shoe  fitting.  The  day 
will  come — but  meanwhile  the  mothers  wal 
have  to  do  the  job  themselves,  beginning 
with  the  first  pair  of  shoes  they  bu 
babies,  and  continuing  until  the  children. 
too.  have  learned  what  proper  shoe  fit  is. 
and  what  it  means  in  terms  of  health  and 
happiness. 

Any  or  all  of  the  following  disorders  may 
begin  from  the  wearing  in  childhood  of 
shoes  that  are  not  properly  fitted: 

1.  Distortions:  corns,  calluses,  bunions, 
hammertoes,  ingrown  toenails,  heel  spurs, 
fallen  arc:  ntinued  on  Pat*  l-f9 


•  •••*•••* 

(j/t(7</  i/i  u/i<(r</i 

By   V  nun  <••»   Mim.'ll   t.nllirif 

Among  the  kneeling  forms  this 
one. 

Erect  and  curious-eyed. 
Watches  the  lingers  of  the  sun 

Through  oval  casements  slide 
Like  jeweled  dust.  The  words  of 
prayer 

The  older  worshipers 
Must  learn  are  natural  to  him. 

And  so  his  body  stirs 
In  quick  rebellion  to  the  hush. 

A  catbird  calls  somewhere; 
A  cricket  drums  a  tinny  drum 

Across  the  autumn  air. 

His  mother  stills  the  child — her 
blush 
Apologetic,  shy. 
And  those  about  can  hear  the  boy 

Whisper  a  puzzled  "Why?" 
And  why  indeed?   It  does  not  seem 

A  strange  thing  that  this  one 
Among  the  kneeling  forms  should 
>earn 
Outward  to  the  sun. 

•  •••••••• 


LADIES'  nn\1K  Jmuwl. 


^re's  a  Tip  on  your  Winter  Wardrobe  .  .  . 

you,  /tAqp  fri  a,  (%ev/u>&fr/ 


■H   JACKET    91     TON'    0* 


Do  you  take  pride  in  having  a  sharp 
eye  for  value? 

Then  you'll  get  a  special  thrill  when 
you  go  shopping  in  your  sleek  and 
lovely  Chevrolet. 

For  here's  a  car  that  takes  you  around 
town  in  the  height  of  style  and  com- 
fort .  .  .  but  at  rock  bottom  cost. 

You  enjoy  the  luxury  of  Body  by 
Fisher  .  .  .  the  cradled  ease  of  unitized 
Knee-Action  .  .  .  the  ready  respon- 
siveness of  Positive-Action  hydraulic 
brakes. 

And  .  .  .  you  enjoy  all  these  at  low 
cost  per  mile !  Chevrolet's  famed  Valve- 
in-Head  engine  is  a  world-beater  for 
saving  on  gas,  oil,  upkeep. 

It's  this  Big-Car  Quality  at  Lowest 
Prices  that  makes  Chevrolet  such  a 
bargain  in  driving  pleasure. 

CHEVROLET  MOTOR  DIVISION 

GENERAL        MOTORS       CORPORATION 

DETROIT  2,         MICHIGAN 


CHEVROLET 
IS  FIRST! 
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SAGGING 


ruins  your  looks 
harms  your 
health 


Before  she  got  her  Spencer  Supports. 


In  her  Spencer  Body  ond  Breast 
Supports  designed  especially  for  her. 

Would  You  Like  to  Mnke  Minify 
in  a  professional  type  of  business? 
Experience  not  needed— wo  train 
you.  Profitable  —  interesting. 
Check  here  Q  for  information. 

Alto  made  in  Canada  at  Rock  Island,  Quebec. 
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SAGGING  BREASTS  — a  sign  of 
weakened  tissues.  This  impairs  cir- 
culation  and  renders  breasts  less  re- 
sistant to  unhealthful  conditions.  And 
sagging  breasts  make  you  look  older 
—  ruin  the  lines  of  your  clothes. 

SAGGING  ABDOMEN  — a  sign 
that  the  muscles  have  weakened.  If 
neglected,  this  can  lead  to  serious 
displacement  of  abdominal  organs. 
Sagging  abdomen  also  places  unnatu- 
ral strain  on  the  back  which,  unless 
checked,  may  cause  serious  harm. 


There's  beauty 
and  health  in 

SPENCER 
SUPPORT! 

It's  just  common  sense  to  have  a  Spencer 
designed  for  you  to  give  you  health- 
giving  support  and  posture.  It  will  free 
you  of  bulges — give  nature  a  chance  to 
strengthen  weakened  ligaments  and  mus- 
cles. You'll  be  protected  against  the 
tired  back  and  nervous  fatigue  caused 
by  faulty  posture — and  you'll  have  the 
lovely  lines  you've  longed  for. 

Your  Spencer  Body  and  Breast  Sup- 
ports will  be  individually  designed,  cul 
and  made  lo  meet  your  needs  and  yours 
alone.  Every  Spencer  is  guaranteed  never 
to  lose  its  shape.  A  support  that  loses 
its  shape  loses  its  effectiveness. 

Send  Coupon  for  Free  Information 

Send  coupon  below  for  fascinating  booklet  or 
ask  any  dealer  in  Spencer  Supports  to  show  you 
how  a  Spencer  can  help  you.  Spencer  dealers 
are  expert,  specially  trained  corsetieres.  Look 
in  telephone  book  under  "Spencer  corgetiere" 
or  "Spencer  Support  Shop". 


Lcrdoru 

I'ozturt 

□ 

Oct.. 
Brian 

Proifrma 

1948 

SEND 
TODAY 


Posture 

a 


TO:  ANNE  SPENCER 

Spencer,  Incorporated 

141   Derby  Avenue,  New  Haven  7,  Conn. 

Please  send  your  free  booklet.  I  have 

marked  my  posture  problem  at  left. 

Name  (Please  print) 


City  &  Sute 


SPENCER 


'SSSSSST  SUPPORTS 

FOR  ABDOMEN,  BACK  AND  BREASTS 


(Continued  from  Page  146) 
bowlegs,    knock-knees,   athlete's   foot   and 
varicose  veins. 

2.  Leg,  hip  and  back  pains:  tight  shoes 
create  a  constriction  which  is  carried  up- 
ward by  the  nerve  system. 

3.  Poor  posture:  harmful  shoes  encourage 
poor  walking  habits,  throwing  off  the  natural 
alignment  of  the  feet  and  leg  muscles  and 
drawing   down   the   whole   body   posture. 

4.  Chronic  mental  and  physical  fatigue: 
when  an  unnatural  pressure  binds  any  part  of 
the  body,  the  drain  on  nervous  energy  and 
physical  stamina  is  felt  throughout  and  gen- 
eral efficiency  decreased  proportionately. 

There  are  twenty-six  bones  in  the  human 
foot,  any  or  all  of  which  may  be  deprived  of 
their  natural  functions  by  ill-fitting  shoes.  It 
must  be  remembered  that  a  child's  foot  is  not 
an  adult  foot  in  miniature;  rather  it  is  a  grow- 
ing structure  which  only  gradually  reaches 
the  proportions  of  an  adult  foot.  Shoes  must 
be  fitted  during  childhood  to  allow  for  this 
continuing  growth. 

And  now,  here  are  ten  points  to  remember 
when  you  fit  your  child's  foot  for  shoes  that 
will  be  healthful  and  helpful: 

1.  Measure  your  child's  foot  once  a  month. 
The  foot  of  the  average  child  between  one 
and  a  half  and  seven  years  of  age  grows  one 
half  size  (about  one  sixth  of  an  inch)  every 
three  months.  Some  children's  feet  grow  in 
spurts;  some  gradually;  some  more;  some 
less.  A  monthly  check— which  any  good  shoe 


WITH    I  III     «  Mil  IHtl  \ 

^  "Bobby  says  dirty  words,  mo  I  l>ct- 
^  Ut  not  p'a>  with  liirn  any  more; 
I  iiul-Iii  catch  them  like  you  can 
catch  measles  from  someone  who 
tias  them.  I  did  catch  a  couple  of 
words." 

"There  is  no  reason  to  jret  excited 

about  a  magician  doing  magic  tricks. 

There  is  always  magic  around  us  like 
our    pop-up     toaster    and     whipped 

cream." 

"A  baby  in  the  house  gives  you  a 
lot  of  extra  laughs  and  things  to 
talk  about." 

— KATHRYN  COFFEY  GLENNON. 


store  should  be  happy  to  help  you  with — will 
insure  continuing  proper  fit. 

2.  Do  not  depend  entirely  on  measuring 
devices  for  determining  foot  size.  When  using 
an  X-ray  machine,  take  into  account  the  fact 
that  it  shows  only  the  bony  structure  and  not 
the  fatty  tissue.  When  using  a  rule  device,  see- 
that  measurements  are  taken  while  your 
child  is  standing  with  his  full  weight  on 
the  measured  foot. 

3.  Fit  all  shoes  with  the  child  standing. 
Standing  and  walking  cause  the  foot  to 
lengthen  and  expand  in  degrees  that  vary 
with  each  individual. 

4.  See  that  there  is  always  three  quarters 
of  an  inch  space  between  the  end  of  the  large- 
toe  and  the  tip  of  the  shoe.  Toes  need  space 
for  gripping;  they  are  not  mere  decorations, 
like  the  fringe  on  a  rug. 

5.  See  that  the  widest  part  of  the  foot  fits 
exactly  into  the  widest  part  of  the  shoe- 
not  slightly  ahead  nor  slightly  behind. 

6.  See  that  the  shank  of  the  shoe— which 
contains  the  arch  of  the  foot — is  supple  and 
spacious  enough  to  allow  freedom  and  action. 

7.  See  that  the  heel  fits  snugly  but  allows 
a  slight  up-and-down  movement.  It's  the 
tight  heel  which  causes  blisters. 

8.  See  that  the  child's  foot  does  not  bulge 
over  the  outer  edges  of  the  shoe. 

9.  Be  sure  of  a  comfortable  and  smooth 
fit  over  the  instep.  Each  width  size  means  a 
quarter  of  an  inch  difference  in  circumference 
of  the  inside.  One  size  too  narrow  means  the 
difference  between  comfort  and  pressure. 

10.  Use  common  sense  in  picking  shoe 
styles.  Although  sizes  may  be  the  same  for 
two  children,  one  may  need  a  heavy  oxford, 
another  a  short  vamp. 

And  whatever  you  do,  never  sacrifice  fit  to 
fashion;  fit  your  child's  foot — not  your  eye. 


You  can 


say  "yes* 


lo  Romance 


Veto  says  "no" 
to  OfiVntliiig! 


\<i»    Nay*   "no"— lo    perMiiiratlon 

worry  ami  odor!  Soft  as  a  caress-*  .  . 
exciting,  new,  Veto  is  Colgate's  wonderful 

Cosmetic  deodorant.  Always  creamy  and 
smooth,  Veto  is  lovely  lo  use,  keeps  you 
lovely  all  day!  Veto  stops  underarm  odor 
instantly,   checks   perspiration   effectively. 


\i-iii  MayH  "no"—  to  harming  nkln 
anil  «-lo<ln»w!  So  effective  ...  yet  so 
gentle—  Colgate's  Veto  is  harmless  to  nor- 
mal skin.  Harmless,  too,  even  to  filmy, 
most  fragile  fabrics,  lor  Veto  alone  con- 
tains Duratex,  Colgate's  exclusive  ingredi- 
ent to  make  Veto  safer.  No  other  deodorant 
can  he  like  Veto! 

TltVST  ALWAYS  TO  VETO 

IK  YOU  X A I  A UK  YOU  II  CUAItMI 


s 
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.Beware 

of 

Dry  Skin 


From  about  25  on  — the  natural  oil 
that  keeps  skin  soft  and  supple  gradu- 
ally decreases.  Even  before  40  —  a 
woman  may  lose  as  much  as  20%  of 
this  oil  skin  needs. 

Little  signs  warn  when  dry  skin  is 
creeping  up  on  you.  Watch  for  flaky 
spots  —  for  tiny,  dry  lines.  They  say 
your  skin  needs  more  care — more  oil. 

Replacement  help  is  at  your  finger- 
tips with  Pond's  Dry  Skin  ("ream. 
Three  features  make  it  extra  softening. 
1.  Rich  in  lanolin  —  most  like  your  own 
skin  oil.  2.  Homogenized  to  soak  in 
better.  3.  A  softening  emulsifier.   ■ 

Arrests  Dry  Skin  Two  if  ays: 

Lanolin-Softens  by  Night  —  after  your 
regular  cleansing  smooth  rich-iii-lanolin 
Pond's  Dry  Skin  Cream  generously  over 
fane.  Leave  a  few  minutes,  then  wipe  off 
lightly  so  a  soft  film  is  left  to  help  wnir 
skin  all  night.  Your  dry  skin  seems  to'Mrink 
up"  this  rich  cream.  See  how  tin)  dry 
lines  are  smoothed  so  they  don't  show. 

Lanolin- Protects  by  Day  —  smooth  on 
a  very  light  touch  of  Pond's  Dry  Skin 
Cream  before  you  make  up.  Protects  your 
skin  against  dryness  all  day.  Keeps  your 
skin  soft,  smooth  looking. 


Mrs.  Joint    I.  Roosevelt  says: 


«!./ 


fts  tke  lovefteat"  oieant-fi/t 


Get  thin  I  ruin  riin  11  r  I.  ,1  I'll- 

ttrtt  Shim  rorrerloi — ittiiuy!  ^"ii  11  find 

lanolin-rich  Pond's  Dry  Skin  Cream  never 
leaves  your  skin  sticky.  Instead — it  smooths 
on  with  a  delicious  softening  feeling.  I  se 
this  cream  generously  everyday  for  a  week. 
See  if  thi-  isn't  the  finest  help  for  correct- 
ing dry  skin  you've  ever  used.  Get  your  jar  of 
Pond's  Dry  Skin  Cream  today. 

Dry  Skin?  This  is  the  Answer 


WHEN   THE    WOOD 
GROWS   DRY 

(Continued  from  Page  65) 

the  same  rather  sirupy  tan.  The  floor  was 
stained  with  a  dark  reddish-brown  oil  stain. 

Miss  Minerva  had  a  bathroom  all  her 
own,  which  was  more  than  some  of  the 
younger  teachers  had.  In  it  there  were  a  tub 
on  claw-end  legs,  a  bowl,  a  toilet  with  a 
brown*  cracked  seat  cover,  and  a  small 
painted  cupboard.  There  was  also  a  dingy 
radiator  which  hissed  all  winter,  and  on  this 
Miss  Minerva  kept  a  flat  board  to  hold 
supplies. 

The  water  faucet  in  the  tub  had  been 
dripping  for  five  years,  and  someday  the 
college  would  get  around  to  fixing  it.  Mean- 
while it  went  on  dripping,  but  she  got  used  to 
it  after  a  year  or  two.  Even  if  she  had  been 
th  xecutive  homemaker  type,  she  couldn't 
have  done  anything  about  it,  for  outside 
plumbers  were  not  allowed  by  the  college 
manager,  Mr.  Black.  Nobody  could  have 
anything  repaired  without  his  sanction. 

Miss  Minerva  ate  all  her  meals  in  the 
dining  room  of  Main  Hall,  presiding  at  a 
table  for  eight.  She  said  grace  before  dinner 
every  night.  The  other  faculty  members 
often  ate  at  the  Brass  Kettle  or  downtown,  or 
even  went  away  week  ends,  but  she  never 
did.  The  only  change  in  food  she  ever  ex- 
perienced during  the  school  year  was  when 
the  dietitian  was  changed. 

She  gave  her  lessons  in  the  basement  of 
Main  Hall,  where  a  corridor  had  been  fitted 
with  tiny  practice  rooms.  The  piano  was  al- 
most as  old  a"  h :  was.  Through  the  window 
came  all  the  steam  from  the  college  laundry, 
with  the  smell  of  bleach  and  soap. 

J  he  music  department  of  Buckley  was  like 
many  music  departments  in  small  coedu- 
cational colleges  or  women's  colleges. 
Buckley  was  a  school  for  "liberal  arts,"  but 
there  was  nothing  liberal  about  the  curricu- 
lum and  absolutely  no  mphasis  on  arts.  This 
was  before  the  war  had  been  stirred  like 
yeast  into  the  life  of  th:  school. 

Music  and  painting  were  looked  upon  by 
the  rest  of  the  faculty  as  light  studies.  Only 
mathematics  and  Latin  and  Greek  and 
physics  and  biology  really  disciplined  the 
mind,  they  said;  they  were  basic  subjects. 
Psychology  and  economics  were  all  right  for 
padding.  Spanish  was  too  easy  to  do  any- 
body any  real  good.  French  was  on  a 
slightly  higher  level,  but  not  much. 

Miss  Minerva  gave  her  lessons  and  put  on 
her  student  recitals,  therefore,  without  any- 
body's bothering.  And  this  might  have  gone 
on  forever,  except  that  the  college  acquired 
a  new  president,  and  he  was  a  new  broom. 

The  first  year  he  "retired"  several  secre- 
taries who  were  too  old  to  take  dictation. 
The  second  year,  the  history  and  German 
departments  had  a  retread.  This  year,  the 
third,  he  was  turning  his  attention  to  music 
and  art. 

"Minnie  will  get  the  ax,"  said  Cora  Lee. 

"It's  about  time.  But  she's  so  tight,  she 
must  have  a  mint  of  money,"  said  Jinx,  her 
roommate. 

Cora  Lee  pulled  on  a  lemon-yellow  sweater 
and  stepped  into  her  moccasins.  "Well,  I 
got  to  ankle  over  and  learn  how  to  sing  like 
Hilda  Larsen,"  she  said.  "The  recital  is  day 
after  tomorrow.  You  coming?" 

"I  hear  your  voice  too  much,"  said  Jinx. 
"And  honestly,  those  recitals!  Do  they 
stink!" 

"All  I  can  say  is  my  voice  hasn't  gone 
backwards." 

"I  think  you're  positively  psychotic  to 
keep  on  with  Minnie  all  this  time,"  Jinx 
told  her. 

"I  want  the  A.  It's  the  easiest  way  I 
know  to  get  it."  Cora  Lee  made  herself  a 
deep  red  mouth.  "And  don't  forget  Minnie's 
going  to  get  me  an  audition  with  Hilda  Larsen 
if  and  when  I  get  to  New  York.  She  prac- 
tically promised." 

"Somehow  I  can't  quite  feature  Minnie 
the  Mouse  and  Hilda  Larsen,"  yawned 
Jinx. 

(Coi.tinned  on  Page  15  J) 


STOP  GORHS  FAST ! 


CORNS 

SORE  TOES 


NEVER  WAIT!  At  the  first  sign  of  sore  toes 
or  tender  spots  from  new  or  tight  shoes, 
apply  Dr.  Sertoli's  Zino-pads.  They  instantly  end 
painful  shoe  friction,  lift  pressure  off  the  sensitive 
spot    and   stop   corns   before   they    can   develop! 

But — if  you  have  corns,  callouses  or  bunions — 
these  thin,  soft,  cushioning,  protective  pads  give 
you  quick,  soothing  relief. 

SPEEDILY  REMOVE  CORNS,  CALLOUSES 

You'll  marvel,  too,  how  Dr.  Sertoli's  Zino-pads 
speedily  remove  corns  and  callouses  when  used 
with  the  separate  Medications  included.  No  other 
method  does  all  these  things  for  you! 

Zino-pads  are  entirely  different  in  medication, 
design,  shape,  texture,  vastly  softer  and  more 
effective  than  anything  you  ever  tried.  Don't 
stick  to  stocking  or  come  off  in  bath.  At  Drug, 
Shoe,    Department    Stores,    Toiletry    Counters. 


4  SPECIAL  SIZES 
AND  SHAPES 


¥ 


CAltOUSES 


SOFT    CORNS 
BETWEEN  TOES 


r 


Haw  You  W 


Other 


QorM*0 


n  foot  Troubles  p 


There  is  a  Dr.  Scholl  Relief 
for  them.  Sold  everywhere. 


TENDER   FEET 

Dr.  Scholl's  Foot  Powder  re- 
lieves tender,  chafed,  hot, 
perspiring  feet.  Eases  new 
or  tight  shoes,  helps  pre- 
vent  Athlete's   Foot. 

HOT,  TIRED  FEET 

Dr.  Scholl's  Foot  Balm  re- 
lieves tired,  aching,  hot 
feet  from  fatigue.  Very 
soothing,  refreshing. 


PAIN  HERE? 

Dr.  Scholl's  LuPad  relieves 
pain,  callouses,  burning  at 
ball  of  foot.  Loops  over 
forepart  of  foot.  Feather- 
light,  washable. 


ATHLETE'S  FOOT 

Dr.  Scholl's  Sal  vex  relieves 
itching,  kills  fungi  it  con- 
tacts, aids  healing  of  red, 
raw,  cracked  skin.  (Liquid, 
Powder  or  Ointment). 

FALLEN  ARCHES 

Dr.  Scholl's  Foot-Eazer  and 
exercise  relieves  tired,  ach- 
ing feet,  rheumatic-like  foot 
and  leg  pains,  due  to  weak 
or  fallen  arches. 


FOR  ALL  COMMON 
FOOT  TROUBLES 


DrScho/fc 


FOOT  COMFORT 
REMEDIES 


I.UMI  S'  ll()\Ii;  JOURNAL 


ucioner,  ly 


Imported  French  lace  on  a  beautiful  Empire  gown  . , .  about  $7.00 


(Mis 


(JjM/ 


Blue  as  the  French  sky  .  .  .  soft  as  Josephine's  sigh  .  .  .  feminine  as  a  lady  of  the  Royal  Court— 
Textron's  new  empire  gown  with  the  square  neck,  tiny  cap  sleeves  and  high  waist  of  the  Napoleonic  era. 

Deftly  tailored  in  finest  rayon  satin  with  the  Textron  care  that  promises  perfect  fit,  longer  wear. 
Wear  it  in  Blue  Moon,  Pink  Angel  or  Snow  White.    Also  in  rayon  crepe  in  Blue  Moon  or  Pink  Angel. 
Sizes  12  to  20  at  leading  stores  throughout  the  country. 
C  YT  D  A  M  TEXTRON  inc.,  Textron  Building,  401  Fifth  Avenue,  New  York  16,  N.  Y. 


REG.  U    S.  PAT.  OFF. 


)STESS       COATS 


BLOUSES 


M  E  N  S  W  E  A  R 


TRICOT      &      WOVEN       LINGERIE 
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(Continued  from  Page  149) 

Cora  Lee  went  out.  The  campus  was  bright 
v  th  color,  sweaters  in  every  shade,  socks  to 
ratch.  It  was  exciting  and  new  to  wear 
lort  skirts  and  socks  and  flat  moccasins. 

ist  year  stockings  were  required,  but  some- 
ny  the  rule  had  eased  up.   The  laxness 

.at  was  to  end  in  jeans  and  boys'  shirts 
\  ith  the  tails  out  was  already  beginning. 

The  wistaria  hung  a  purple  veil  over  the 
} orch  of  Main,  and  Cora  Lee  stopped  under 
t  a  moment  and  looked  up.  It  was  like  being 
>ofed  in  violet.  She  hummed  a  bit  of  St. 
ouis  Blues.  Cora  Lee  had  the  best  voice  in 
uckley,  and  the  best  that  Miss  Minerva 
ad  ever  had  during  all  the  years.  It  was 
:sonant,  naturally  sweet,  and  climbed  easily 
p  to  the  highest  notes.  She  could  sing  the 
iell  Song  from  Lakme  and  keep  the  notes 
-nooth  as  honey.  The  songs  Miss  Minerva 
elped  her  with  she  did  less  well,  being  ham- 
ered  by  the  rather  odd  ideas  Minerva  had, 
■ut  the  songs  she  sang  without  benefit  of 
istruction  she  sang  like  an  angel. 

She  was  majoring  in  history. 

Cora  Lee  was  a  hard,  practical-minded 
;irl.  She  had  no  patience  with  softness.  She 
>elieved  in  buttering  your  own  bread,  and 
uttering  it  well.  It  was  not  an  age  of 
entiment.  She  would  have  said  there  was 
lot  a  vulnerable  spot  in  her  whole  being, 
he  was  in  love,  because  that  was  the  thing, 
j|<  )ut  she  didn't  lie  awake  at  night  brooding 
about  it.  Maury  said  she  was  colder  than 
Little  America.  And  looked  like  a  perfect 
ose. 

As  she  turned  into  the  practice  corridor, 
he  met  the  violin  teacher  and  nodded 
riefly  to  him.  His  job  was  safe,  even  if  he 
couldn't  play  on  key,  because  his  wife  was 
ekted  to  the  president  of  the  board  of 
trustees.  But  Miss  Minnie,  she  thought,  was 
a  dead  duck  right  now. 

Now,  we'll  just  run  over  your  songs  for 
the  recital,"  said  Minerva.  "I'm  not  quite 
satisfied  with  the  last  phrase  in  the  Fairy 
Pipers." 

"Why  can't  I  sing  a  new  song?"  asked 
Cora  Lee  perversely. 

Miss  Minerva  looked  shocked.  "In  build- 
ing a  program,"  she  said  in  her  dry,  tight 
voice,  "one  has  to  take  certain  things  into 
consideration." 

"Such  as  what?" 

"Balance,"  said  Miss  Minerva  vaguely, 
"and   .   .   .  proportion." 

Cora  Lee  opened  her  lips  to  say  something 
nasty  about  never  learning  anything  new, 
and  then  shut  them  again.  Miss  Minerva 
looked  bad,  she  noticed.  She  always  looked 
like  a  horse,  but  today  her  face  was  gray. 
She  wore  a  brown  dress  shaped  like  a  sack, 
and  a  pair  of  old  brown  shoes.  The  hem  of 
the  dress  had  partly  come  down.  The  shoes 
were  muddy.  And  the  hair  net  on  her  rusty 


hair  had  a  large  hole  in  it,  from  which  a 
clump  of  hair  stuck  out. 

She  needs  a  good  currying,  thought  Cora 
Lee  with  disgust. 

Miss  Minerva  spread  her  large  bony  hands 
over  the  yellowed  keys  and  nodded  her  head 
briskly.  "Remember  the  phrasing,"  she  said, 
and  banged  at  the  first  chord. 

Cora  Lee  sang.  Outside,  the  laundry  boy 
put  down  the  basket  of  snowy  sheets  and 
leaned  against  the  ivied  wall,  listening. 
Three  girls  on  their  way  to  gym  stopped  too. 
Cora  Lee  was  pleased,  but  not  excited.  She 
knew  she  could  sing,  but  she  was  lazy,  and 
she  knew  that  to  be  a  singer  required  an 
awful  lot  of  hard  work,  even  if  the  faculty  at 
Buckley  thought  it  was  a  cinch.  A  career 
didn't  interest  her,  so  she  made  little  effort 
really  to  arouse  an  audience. 

Maybe,  she  thought,  looking  at  Miss 
Minerva,  maybe  if  she'd  an  inspiring  teacher 
these  four  years,  she  might  have  gone  on — 
made  something  of  her  voice.  But  she  hadn't 
learned  a  single  thing;  she  had  been  bored 
to  death,  she  was  fed  up.  This  was  her  last 
recital,  and  if  she  knew  the  signs,  Miss  Min- 
erva's last  one  too.  The  fairy  pipers  would 
quit  playing.  She  laughed  at  the  thought. 

Miss  Minerva  made  clucking  noises  and 
pushed  the  pedal  sharply.  "I  think  you 
better  sing  it  again,"  she  said,  "and  then 
we'll  run  over  your  last  number." 

When  Cora  Lee  finally  left,  Miss  Minerva 
sat  at  the  piano,  her  elbow  on  the  music 
rack,  her  head  supported  by  her  hand.  It 
was  time  to  wash  up  and  get  to  the  dining 
room  before  the  herd  of  students  stampeded 
in.  This  was  fish  day.  Bless  this  food  to  our 
use,  and  us  to  Thy  faithful  service.  But  she 
wasn't  hungry,  she  didn't  want  to  eat.  A 
deep  thick  fear  had  settled  in  her  bosom 
under  the  cotton  brassiere. 

Hilda  Larsen  was  coming  to  sing  at  the 
Opera  House.  It  was  the  kind  of  thing  that 
could  never  happen.  As  fantastic  as  the  way 
one  could  never  get  on  the  streetcar  to  go 
downtown  without  finding  one's  worst  enemy 
on  that  same  streetcar.  It  was  the  way  de- 
serters always  met  their  chief  officer  in  some 
bar  in  a  foreign  port. 

And  yet  it  was  going  to  happen.  For  the 
chain  of  circumstances  wasn't  really  strange. 
Hilda  Larsen's  manager  was  the  same  one 
who  had  arranged  for  the  concert  which 
a  great  baritone  was  to  give  in  the  Opera 
House,  and  a  sudden  indisposition  on  the  part 
of  the  latter  made  a  shift  necessary.  Hilda 
Larsen  just  happened  to  be  on  the  way  to 
Miami  and  could  stop  over  one  night  with- 
out upsetting  anything.  She  didn't  care,  she 
was  always  trying  to  get  off  trains  and  stop 
over.  Trains  bored  her. 

The  notice  appeared  in  the  Daily  Crescent. 
Hilda  Larsen,  world-famous  diva,  the  notice 
said  wildly,  would  appear  in  place  of  the 


*Pm  kinda  looking  forward  to  school  start- 
ing sit  we  ran  play  hooky  and  stuff. 
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NAME    TO    REMEMBER   WHEN    BUYING   TOWELS    •    At  Better  Stores   Everywhere 


great  star.  Having  dazzled  the  crowned 
heads  of  Europe,  what  more  fitting  than  that 
she  should  come  to  Buckley  and  dazzle  the 
subscribers  for  the  concert  series  so  capably 
managed  by  Fitzlee  Andrews? 

Miss  Minerva  was  shivering  as  she  sat  at 
the  piano,  though  the  spring  air  coming  in 
was  warm  even  in  the  basement.  The  whole 
world  was  in  an  ecstasy  of  blossoming  and 
sweet  smell  and  exciting  color.  But  Miss 
Minerva  crept  blindly  up  the  stairs  without 
noticing.  Her  bad  knee  creaked  as  she 
climbed  the  curlicues  to  her  room  and  closed 
the  door  and  sank  down  on  the  sagging  bed. 

When  she  looked  up,  she  saw  the  cold, 
confident  eyes  of  the  young  girl  in  the  pic- 
ture looking  right  at  her,  and  uttering  a 
small  broken  cry,  she  buried  her  face  in  her 
hands  and  wept. 

The  afternoon  of  the  recital  was  hot.  with 
the  penetrating  unseasonal  heat  of  some 
spring  days.  The  campus  lawns  were  brilliant 
green,  and  the  wistaria  already  was  blown 
so  amethyst  petals  strewed  the  steps.  But  it 
was  cool  in  the  chapel  when  Miss  Minerva 
came  in,  blinking  at  the  dimness  after 
dazzle. 

They  had  mimeographed  programs,  al- 
ways too  many.  Nobody  ever  came  to  the 
recitals  except  the  people  who  were  per- 
forming or  some  relative  unlucky  enough  to 
be  visiting  at  the  time.  Or  a  few  music 
students  from  other  teachers.  Today  there 
were  more  than  usual  because  there  was  a 
Y.  W.  meeting  right  afterward  and  the  Y.  W. 
people  drifted  in.  And  just  at  the  beginning, 
the  heavy  metal  doors  swung  open  to  admit 
the  president  and  a  couple  of  board  mem- 
bers who  sat  down  inconspicuously  in  the 
rear. 

Cora  Lee  was  standing  at  the  edge  of  the 
gray  cyclorama.  looking  out.  She  wore  a 
plain  gray  dress  and  her  hair  was  gold  as  it 
fell  softly  down  her  neck.  She  looked  scorn- 
fully at  the  audience;  it  was  nothing  to  her. 
She  was  finished  with  singing  anyway.  Too 
much  bother.  None  of  this  attic  stuff  for  her, 
she  thought  contemptuously;  she  wanted  a 
white  satin  cover  on  her  bed.  She  looked 
over  at  Miss  Minerva,  and  wondered  what 
was  wrong  with  her.  Her  eyes  were  red  and 
the  lids  puffy.  She  was  a  sight.  Worse  than 
usual,  which  was  bad  enough. 

Miss  Minerva  always  wore  a  beaded  crepe 
dress  in  a  queer  metallic-blue  shade.  And 
pointed  kid  pumps.  The  dress,  she  always 
said,  had  come  from  Paris.  Well,  about  the 
linn  Paris  was  founded,  Cora  Lee  said  to  her- 
self. Years  when  dresses  were  short,  Minerva 
trotted  over  to  the  little  dressmaker  and 
had  the  hem  taken  up;  other  years  she  had  it 
let  down.  The  former  hemlines  were  visible 
when  long  skirts  were  in.  And  now  the  dress 
had  an  unfortunate  way  of  shedding  beads, 
so  Minerva  walked  with  the  faint,  tinkly 
sound  of  falling  glass. 

Miss  Minerva  accompanied  her  students, 
striking  the  keynote  separately  before  each 
chord,  and  if  there  seemed  to  be  any  doubt 
about  it.  striking  it  several  times.  And  every 
time  the  student  hit  a  high  note,  Minerva 
turned  her  face  sharply  and  faced  the  audi- 
ence as  if  to  say,  "You  see,  she  really  got 
there!"  Even  the  way  she  turned  her  head 
looked  horselike,  and  her  pawing  at  the 
pedals  emphasized  the  effect.  She  came 
down  on  the  pedals  at  random,  but  with 
vigor. 

Cora  Lee,  waiting  her  turn,  saw  the  presi- 
dent shifting  restlessly  in  his  seat.  He  whis- 
pered something  to  the  man  beside  him,  who 
nodded.  Cora  Lee  had  no  doubt  about  their 
reason  for  being  at  the  recital.  And  it  would 
be  a  good  thing  to  fire  Miss  Minnie,  the  poor 
old  horse. 

A  weak  spattering  of  hands  marked  the 
end  of  I  Hear  a  Thrush  at  Eve,  sung  doubt- 
fully by  Mary  Jane  Winter. 

Cora  Lee  went  out  and  stood  waiting  for 
her  chord.  Now  she  could  see  how  dread- 
fully pale  Miss  Minerva  looked;  her  whole 
face  had  a  greenish  look,  except  that  under 
her  eyes  were  smears  of  purple. 

Miss  Minerva  gave  her  a  ghastly  imita- 
tion of  a  smile  and  brought  her  hands  down 
on  the  keys.   Her  hands  were  trembling. 
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She  knows,  thought  Cora  Lee.  She  looked 
at  her  teacher's  anxious  eyes  and  suddenly, 
for  no  reason  at  all,  felt  a  twinge  of  sym- 
pathy. This  was  too  much  like  cornering  a 
rabbit  and  closing  in  for  the  kill.  Minnie 
might  not  know  anything,  but  she  worked 
all  the  time  there  was.  She  never  did  any- 
thing else  but  work.  Never  went  anywhere, 
never  had  any  fun,  never  saw  anybody  but 
the  students.  Cora  Lee  thought,  Oh,  to 
blazes  with  it,  I'll  show  'em  she's  got  a  good  one. 

And  she  really  put  her  mind,  for  once,  on 
her  singing.  After  her  first  number  there  was 
a  stir  of  attention.  The  second,  which  of 
course  was  Ave  Maria,  made  even  more  of  an 
impression.  The  clapping  was  genuine  and 
enthusiastic.  And  a  faint  color  came  into 
Miss  Minerva's  gray  cheeks. 

Cora  Lee  did  the  Fairy  Pipers,  a  song  she 
detested  thoroughly.  She  could  just  imagine 
chasing  around  after  fairy  pipers,  and  the 
thing  was  so  old  it  was  falling  apart  at  the 
seams.  But  today  she  sang  it  as  if  she  en- 
joyed it. 

"When  all  the  birds  have  gone  to  sleep 
And  all  the  frogs  are  still " 

She  had  them  all  intent,  and  it  felt  good 
and  it  was  easy.  She  let  the  notes  come  out 
pure  and  round. 

"Airy  fairy  pipers  underneath  the  silver 
moon " 

And  when  the  program  was  over,  Miss 
Minerva  was  taking  her  hand,  quite  speech- 
less. Cora  Lee  got  away  as  fast  as  she  could. 
She  didn't  like  the  strange  sensation  of  pity 
which  had  been  with  her  on  the  stage.  What 
in  time  was  the  matter  with  her,  getting  all 


^L  \\  hen  lia«l  men  combine,  thepood 
"  must  associate;  else  they  will 
lull,  one  by  one,  an  tinpitied  sucrifice 
in  a  contemptible  struggle. 

—  EDMUND  BURKE. 


soft  and  silly?  She'd  cut  the  next  lesson. 
Her  mark  was  safe  after  today. 

As  she  went  to  the  mailbox  to  see  if  she  had 
the  daily  letter  from  Maury,  she  saw  the 
poster  on  the  bulletin  board. 

"Oh,  Cora  Lee,  this  means  you!"  called 
her  roommate,  and  she  stopped  to  see  what 
she  meant. 

A  special  block  of  seats  for  the  Hilda  Lar- 
sen  concert  was  being  reserved  for  the  col- 
lege. And  the  morning  before.  Hilda  Larsen 
was  going  to  give  auditions  to  the  three  best 
students  in  the  music  department. 

"So  that's  Jones  and  Bender  and  you," 
said  Jinx.  "And  look,  if  you  get  a  scholarship 
at  Juilliard  how  about  me  coming  up  to  live 
with  you?" 

"Nonsense,"  said  Cora  Lee.  "I'm  not 
bothering." 

"Don't  you  even  want  to  meet  Hilda 
Larsen?" 

"What  for?" 

"Well,  think  of  seeing  the  ideal  after  hear- 
ing about  her  all  this  time  from  Minnie. 
Say— do  you  suppose  she'll  come  out  and  eat 
at  our  table?  We'll  have  a  lion  in  our  dining 
room!" 

The  babble  increased.  Everybody  began 
to  speculate  now  about  Hilda  and  Miss 
Minerva.  Curious  and  eager  as  kittens,  they 
wondered  whether  they  could  go  down  to  the 
train  in  a  gang  and  watch  the  meeting.  Was 
Minnie  going  to  wear  that  old  brown  suit? 
And  the  shoes?  And  the  hat  with  the  dead 
finch  on  it? 

Inside  of  half  an  hour  the  whole  corridor 
was  echoing  with  excited  voices.  A  real  celeb- 
rity! And  their  own  obscure  voice  teacher! 
Why,  it  was  really  romantic!  Probably 
Hilda  Larsen  would  be  there  for  Sunday  din- 
ner, in  which  case  certainly  they  would  have 
turkey  and  cranberry  sauce  and  ice  cream, 
even  if  it  were  not  Thanksgiving.  They  had 
turkey  for  John  Mason  Brown,  and  he 
couldn't  sing;  he  just  talked. 

Cora  Lee  had  lab  that  next  afternoon.  On 
her  way  down  the  long  corridor,  she  passed 
the  president's  office  and  looked  in  to  nod 
and  speak.  He  made  a  point  of  keeping  his 


"HI,  HAYHEADI".  .  .  thatwas  the  uncom- 
plimentary way  Don  greeted  me  the  night 
of  the  hayride  party,  believe  inc.  that  was 
the  last  straw!  I  made  up  my  mind  then 
lw  do  something  about  my  dull -looking, 
unmanageable  hair. 


hopefully,  1  con  uuted  hair- 

dresser.    After   a   shampoo    with    Lustre- 
Creme,  my  hair  revealed  new  loveli 
"It's   not  a  soap,  not  a  liquid,"  he  said, 
"but  a  rich-lathering  cream  shampoo  with 
lanolin.  Use  it  at  home,  too!" 
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or  a  love 
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door  open  so  the  students  would  feel  that  he 
was  really  part  of  the  group.  The  result  was 
that  many  of  them  scurried  past  because 
they  couldn't  think  of  anything  to  murmur 
as  he  looked  up  from  his  desk. 

Today  as  Cora  Lee  glanced  in,  she  saw 
that  he  had  a  visitor  in  the  chair  by  the 
desk.  Miss  Minerva  Martin  was  sitting 
there;  there  was  no  mistaking  her  narrow 
stiff  back,  and  she  had  the  black-and-white 
print  on  too.  As  Cora  Lee  looked,  the  presi- 
dent's secretary  stepped  quietly  across  the 
room  and  closed  the  door. 

Well,  thought  Cora  Lee,  he's  giving  her  the 
gate  early.  Good  riddance  for  Buckley  She 
shook  her  head  scornfully  and  went  on  up  to 
the  lab.  There  was  no  reason  for  her  to  give 
it  another  thought,  and  yet  she  did  Pos- 
sibly it  Was  because  twice  a  week  for  four 
years  she  had  spent  half  an  hour  with  Miss 
-Minerva.  Maybe  even  if  you  despised  a  per- 
son, that  much  time 


j.       with  her  made  some 
m        kind  of  link.  *     •     • 

-»  Cora  Lee  couldn't 

explain  it,  but  she  felt 
<        restless  all  during  lab, 
Z        even  more  restless 
2        than  usual.  Miss  Min- 
iu       nie  must  have  plenty 
of  money  after  all 
these  years  of  spend- 
ing absolutely  noth- 
ing. And  even  if  she 
got   the   sack,   she 
would    have  all    the 
glory  of  Hilda  Lar- 
sen's    appearance. 
Think  of  how  jealous 
the  rest  of  the  music 
department  would  be ! 
Not   one   of   them 
knew  a  single  celeb- 
rity. Why,  it  was  a 
triumph.  After  all  the 
years  of  her  talking 
and  bragging  about 
Hilda  Larsen,  now  she 
had  a  chance  to  bring 
her  right  out  on  cam- 
pus. Imagine  thegreat 
Larsen  sitting  up  in 
the  awful  room  facing 
the  picture  of  herself 
as  a  young  girl.    Im- 
agine her  at  the  table 
while    Miss    Minnie 
bent  her  long  face  and 
said,  "Bless  this  food 
to  our  use,  and  us  to 
Thy  faithful  service!" 
Cora  Lee,  as  soon 
as    lab    was   over 
started  to  her  room 
along  the  bridgeway. 
Well,  maybe  she  bet- 
ter let  Minnie  know  she  was  not  coming  to 
lesson  tomorrow.  Kind  of  mean  to  le™  ef  si? 
andwait  there  all  period  in  that  Sd^lar 

cLlltl  l°iT  my  head  ex<™ined,  thought 

?mau^L    ?  d°  i  CaU  f0T?   ™  '«"  2 
*uZ?5& \F°T&00d-^^al  leaving  the 

^S**?.1**  CUrlicues'  went  down  the 
dark  hall  and  tapped  at  Miss  Minerva's  door 

a  £  ntle11^3  T  Si"ing  3t  the  desk'  with 
a  mtle  p,le  of  underwear  and  towels  beside 

saidhfngaT  ^  ^  3  Vague  Iook   »d 
laXli^V°ICe>     '  am -k'ng  out  my 

^^Sg^ansy0b°ther^-"^Cora 

ner£°"n  ^J"*  f  a"'"  mu™ured  Mi- 

laundrv    O      ?°Ught  ?  Was  best  to  list  the 
laundry    One  doesn't  like  to  make  trouble 
for  people.  Does  one?" 
"No,  no,  I  guess  not." 

saidJi?  Lee.e^  her  message,  but  she  only 
said  she  couldn't  come  the  next  day    Some 
way  she  didn't  feel  so  ruthless.  Therfwas 
something  about  Miss  Minnie  _ere  Was 

MinervT'1   *   ^   dther'"    Said   M™ 


Ootob, 

Cora  Lee  went  along  the  hall  agair 
had  something  niggling  around  the 
her  mind.  Minnie  looked  .  '      auepr 
doesn't  like  to  make  trouble'";'  what  d 

ZZ  Vhtt?  Nobody  else  would  li 
laundry  for  her,  ,n  any  case.  Either  sh 

•t  to  the  college  plant  or  she  didn't  1 
would  she  be  saving  trouble  for?  \\  her 
she  going? 

Cora  lee  got  to  her  room,  and  slipp 

?,n  SfVKatCr  ?,nd  began  to  b™sh  her  s? 
fall  of  hair  Her  face  stared  back  at  h« 
she  wasn  t  thinking  about  how  beautih 
was.   She  was  puzzling  about  that  lau 

Was  Minnie  touched  in  the  head 
that   talk   with   the   president'   The 
reason   there  would  be   for  anybody 
to   make   out  her  laundry   list   wou^ 
that  she  was  in  the  infirmary. 

Or    dead,    thol 


Cora    Lee  sud<. 

She  laid  down  the 

brush  and  stare 

her  image  in  the, 

and  saw  that  she 

turning   white. 

how  silly ;  I  must 

read  loo   many 

dunits,  she  thouj 

Certainly  there  isn 

there   can't    be- 

Why,    Hilda    Lot 

will  be  here  tonii 

On  the  five-forty.) 

This  is  her  hour  in 

sun! 

But   Cora   I 
pulled  her  sweater 

again  and  started  n 

ning  back  along 

corridor.     I  am  j 

going  to  speak  to  j 

again,  she  thougl 

apologizing  to  herse 

And  as  long  as  s 

was  in  it,  she  didi 

even  knock;  si 

opened  the  door  ai 

peeked  in,  making  j 

sound.  Miss  Minen 

was    silhouettd 

against  the  rectangj 

of  window  that   51 

devouring   ivy  ha 

spared,  and  she  heJ 

a  bottle  in  her  ham 

"Miss  Martin,1 

said  Cora  Lee,  "mai 

I  come  in?"  and  shj 

opened  the  door  an 

moved   inside    th 

room  quickly. 

Miss  Minerva  gaw 

blankly  at  Cora  Lee.  TLnTdU^tS 
spread  slowly  over  the  paleness  of  her  face 
Shimmered,   "I-have  a  headache- 

said1'^"'1  ta,ke  a  piH  right  now-"  she 
said.  \  ou  come  down  to  the  drug  with  me 
for  some  hot  tea ! " 

,  JVnd*uthen'  hearing  the  kindness  in  her 
voice  they  were  both  astounded.  And  either 
the  strangeness  of  it,  or  the  fact  that  Miss 
Minerva  was  really  at  the  end  of  her  rop? 
made  her  suddenly  collapse  on  the  bed  and 

gSe  of  f 6  Wth  h6rhands  in  the  age"' 
gesture  of  a  woman  stricken 

"Oh  dear,  oh  dear,  oh  dear,"  she  said 
monotonously.  Said 

"Miss  Minerva,  you  mustn't  feel  bad  " 
Com  Lee  said.  "It  isn't  really  so  bad  as  all 

There  was  a  finality  about  the  words.  After 
she  had  said  them,  she  pushed  her  stragXg 
hair  back  and  lifted  her  head  and  sat  very 
quietly,  staring  at  Cora  Lee  and  yet  not 
focusing  her  eyes  on  her. 

Cora  Lee  didn't  know  what  to  do.   Her 
natural  instinct  was  always  to  avoid  un- 
pleasant scenes  by  going  away  from  them  as 
(Continued  on  Page  156) 


By  Eleanor  All,., .»  <  haftw 

The  neighbors  said 
That  she  was  daft, 
But  when  she  heard  them 

She  only  laughed. 
Her  mouth  was  crimson, 

Her  long  eyes  green, 
Her  house  the  untidiest 

Ever  seen. 
She  invited  her  love 

For  tea  one  day  ; 
He  looked  at  the  dust, 

Then  looked  away. 
But  he  came  back 

Through  the  broken  gate 
For  cookies  served 
From  a  chipped  blue  plate. 

The  neighbors  crossed 
Themselves  in  fright 
When  they  heard  her  whistling 

One  moonlit  night. 
And  what  a  man 

Of  his  steady  ways 
Saw  in  her 

And  her  witch's  gaze 
They  said  was  queer 

As  her  feckless  laughter. 
But  they  lived  like  lovers 
Forever  after! 


*■*-■*- 
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(Continued  from  Page  15  I) 
fast  as  possible.  But  now  she  had  a  com- 
pelling sense  that  she  must  not,  simply  must 
not  leave  Miss  Minerva,  not  until  she  felt 
better.  She  cast  about  in  her  mind  for  the 
right  words  of  comfort. 

"Hilda  Larsen  will  be  here  tonight,"  she 
said.  "And  you'll  want  to  see  her  and  have  a 
nice  long  visit " 

"Hilda  Larsen,"  said  Miss  Minerva,  "has 
never  seen  me  in  her  life ! " 

The  effect  of  this  staggering  piece  of  news 
was  to  confuse  Cora  Lee  completely.  "Why, 
you  can't  say  that!"  she  said.  "There's  her 
picture  right  there  on  your  wall ! " 

"I  bought  it,"  said  Miss  Minerva,  "from 
the  photo  shop  in  Snowshoe,  Minnesota, 
when  I  was  at  home  years  and  years  ago." 

"Bought  it?" 

"Yes,"  Miss  Minerva  told  her.  "For  a 
dollar  and  forty  cents." 

Cora  Lee  sat  down  on  the  desk  chair.  But 
if  Minerva  had  bought  that  picture,  then 
Hilda  Larsen  had  never  given  it  to  her— and 
then  if  she  hadn't  .  .  .  well,  then,  she  did 
not  owe  her  career  to  having  taken  lrssons 
of  Minerva.  And  all  that  story  of  Minerva's 
was  a  plain  lie. 

"I  made  it  all  up,"  said  Miss  Minerva, 
confirming  her  discovery. 

' '  But— but  whatever  for  ?  "Cora  Lee  asked. 

"I  didn't  have 
any  thing,  "explained 
Minerva,  pinching 
up  little  pieces  of 
her  dress.  "I  just 
didn't." 

"But  what  good 
did  it  do  to  pre- 
tend about  her?" 

'  '  1 1  gave  me 
something  to  be 
proud  of,"  said  Miss 
Minerva.  "Every- 
body has  to  have  one 
thing  in  the  world 
to  be  proud  of.  So  I 
had  Hilda  Larsen." 

In  the  silence  that 
fell,  the  sound  of 
the  voices  on  the 
campus  came  like 
the  twitter  of  gather- 
ing swallows  at  twi- 
light. The  late  sun 
laid  a  level  wash  of 
gold    against    the 

dusty  pane  and  the  air  was  unbearably  sweet 
as  it  stirred  the  brown  lace  curtains.  It  was 
just  too  beautiful  a  world,  too  full  of  riches. 

1  didn't  mind  not  coming  back  to  teach 
any  more,"  said  Minerva.  "I  knew  that 
would  come.  But  having  it  come  right  this 
week,  right  when  she  is  coming — you  can  see 
how  it  is,  Cora  Lee."  ■ 

"Yes,  I  see." 

"  But  you  run  along  now,  it's  near  time  for 
dinner,"  said  Minerva.  "I'll  just  tidy  up  a 
bit  and  come  down  in  time  to  say  the  bless- 
ing. I  don't  want  to  make  any  trouble  for 
anybody." 

Heavens  on  earth,  thought  Cora,  does  she 
mean  she  won't  lake  too  many  of  those  pills? 
Or  that  she  will  wait  until  she's  presided  at  the 
table  so  the  dining  room  won't  be  upset  now 
that  it's  so  near  dinnertime?  Why  can't  a  per- 
son ever  understand  what's  going  on  inside 
someone? 

And  this  was  the  first  time  in  her  life 
Cora  Lee  had  ever  wanted  to  understand 
what  was  going  on  inside  anybody  except 
herself. 

"What  would  you  do  if  you  didn't  come 
back?"  she  asked. 

"I  have  a  little  house  out  at  the  edge  of 
Snowshoe,"  said  Miss  Minerva.  "My  sister 
has  always  lived  there;  that  is,  until  she 
died."  * 

"I  didn't  know  you  had  a  sister,"  Cora 
Lee  said. 

"She's  always  been  delicate" — Minerva 
spoke  slowly — "and  as  long  as  I  had  to  take 
care  of  her,  I  really  don't  know  what  would 
have  happened  if  I  had  lost  my  position. 
I  really  don't." 

"You  mean  you  have  been  supporting  her 
all  the  time?" 


"She  was  delicate,  she  had  to  res 
deal,"  Miss  Minerva  explained.  " 
died  last  summer." 

"Oh,  dear,"  said  Cora  Lee. 

"One  can  manage  on  very  little,' 
Minerva;  "really  very  little.   It  takes! 
for  two.  Much  more." 

Out  of  the  chaos  in  her  mind,  Cori, 
found  an  idea.  "I  will  run  along,"  she 
just  as  if  they  had  been  having  tea. 
really  came  to  tell  you  I  want  to  sir 
Hilda  Larsen  in  the  morning  and  1  wanij 
to  promise  you  will  go  over  the  music || 
me  before  I  go.  Will  you?" 

Miss  Minerva  stopped  pinching  the'] 
"Why,  yes,  Cora  Lee,"  she  said,  "I  wi 
would  really  be  a  bad  woman  if  I  di| 
wouldn't  I?  And  as  they  always  say,; 
play's  the  thing,  my  dear,  the  play's 
thing." 

L-ORA  lee  hurried  along  the  shadowy 
and  got  the  college  taxi.  "I  want  to 
the  five-forty-five,"  she  said  "and  you'll 
have  to  step  on  it." 

"I  can't  make  it,"  he  said.   "It's 
twenty  now." 

"Make  it  anyhow,"  said  Cora  Lee. 

She  braced  her  moccasins  against  the 
and  clung  to  the  seat  as  they  swayed 
jolted  along  the  back  streets.  And  she  k| 
going  over  the  wli 
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thing  again. 

Miss    Miner 
hadn't  been  a  mid 
she  didn't  have 
money.     She    h 
scrimped       a 
pinched    and    li\il 
like  nothing  on  eai 
and — and  never  or 
peeped  about 
Every  other  facul 
member  who   h 
cousins    to    hej 
through    school 
sick  mothers  or  an 
thing  just  went 
town  about  it.  Bi 
Miss  Minerva   sa 
nothing.  She'd  woi 
those  awful  clothi 
without  a  murmu 
never  wangled  an  ir' 
vitation  to  a  dinne. 
never  toadied  to  any 
body.    They    hai 
laughed  at  her,  taken  her  off  in  skits  year  aftt 
year,  the  young  and  fortunate.  And  now  sh 
was  pushed  out  on  the  plank  to  sink  or  swim 
and  nobody  would  even  notice  it.  They'd  neve 
give  a  banquet  to  her,  and  a  gold  watch. 

What  made  it  all  worse  was  that  yoi 
couldn't  figure  what  she  had  to  make  lift 
worth  living.  Because  the  gifted,  the  excit- 
ing, the  successful  teachers  always  had  that 
relationship  with  the  students.  Like  Cora 
Lee  had  with  Doctor  Palmer,  the  Shake- 
speare man.  Lots  of  the  teachers  had  their 
pets,  their  little  circle,  and  maybe  they  got 
warmth  enough  out  of  that.  But  Cora  Lee, 
the  best  Minerva  ever  had  or  could  hope  to 
have,  had  barely  been  civil  to  her.  Arrogant, 
hard,  rude,  scornful.  All  these  words  came  to 
Cora  Lee  now.   Lazy  too. 

They  heard  the  whistle  of  the  train  as  it 
slowed  for  the  junction.  "Might  yet  make 
it,"  said  the  driver,  getting  interested  him- 
self in  the  race. 

So  Minerva's  life  had  been  built  around 
the  myth  of  Hilda  Larsen.  And  now  that  was 
over  too.  What  a  scandal  it  would  make.  The 
campus  would  boil  with  it  like  a  teakettle 
over  the  hottest  fire.  Cora  Lee  knew  herself 
and  her  fellow  students  very  well.  They 
would  giggle,  and  make  remarks,  and  point 
out,  and  ask  demure  questions  to  turn  the 
knife.  The  laughingstock  of  the  college.  De- 
fenseless. 

It  was  horrible  to  think  of,  it  was  a 
humiliation  nobody  could  endure.  The  fac- 
ulty members  would  not  be  above  joining  in. 
People  don't  like  to  feel  tricked,  thought  Cora 
Lee.  No,  if  it  got  out  in  the  morning  that 
Hilda  Larsen  said  she  never  had  heard  of 
Miss  Minerva  Martin,  every  last  thing  would 
fall  down  on  the  poor  old  thing. 
"Here  she  comes,"  said  the  driver. 
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I'll  pay  you  tomorrow,"  said  Cora  Lee. 
feet  me  in  front  of  Main  at  nine-thirty.  I 
at  to  go  downtown  anyhow.  'By  now." 
She  slammed  the  door  and  ran  down  the 
tform  as  the  train  stopped  and  the  porters 
ung  down  the  steep  steps.  Her  hair  was 
ing,  and  her  sweater  was  smudged  from 
lab.  For  once,  she  had  no  time  to  make 
self  a  mouth. 

She  ran  down  to  the  Pullmans  and  got  to 
last  car  just  as  Hilda  Larsen  stepped  out, 
.;gant  in  gray  and  blue,  and  followed  re- 
J-  i|  ectfully  by  her  accompanist  and  three 
;,  gskin  bags. 

|  "Miss  Larsen,"  said  Cora  Lee,  "I  do  not 
'  ant  an  autograph." 
Hilda  Larsen's  ice-blue  eyes  looked  sur- 
rised. 

"I  want  to  ride  to  the  hotel  and  have  an 
iterview,"  said  Cora  Lee,  "before  you  see 
nybody  else." 

Miss  Larsen  was  bored.  She  looked  at 
x>ra  Lee.  She  was  also  a  hard  woman,  and 
naybe  she  recognized  some  quality  in  Cora 
^e's  face  that  reminded  her  of  herself  at 
hat  age — heaven  knew  how  long  ago. 

"Okay,  baby,"  she  said.  "I'll  hear  your 
tory."  She  turned  on  the  sweating  accom- 
oanist.  "Don't  scratch  those  bags,  Ivan." 
If  Cora  Lee  had  been  timid,  or  soft,  or 
adoring,  or  almost  anything  she  should  have 
been,  the  story  would  have  ended  before 
they  got  to  the  Carroll  Hotel.  But  Cora  Lee 
was  not  afraid  of  anything,  and  she  was  hard 
and  sure  and  she  ignored  the  fact  that  Hilda 
Larsen  was  a  great  singer,  a  fabulously  suc- 
cessful woman,  a  second  or  third  Jenny  Lind. 
She  just  sat  there  and  told  the  truth,  while 
the  heady  scent  of  Hilda's  million-dollar  per- 
fume filled  the  musty  old  taxi.  She  talked 
about  Snowshoe,  and  Hilda  remembered  her 
dreary,  mean  youth.  And  she  talked  about 
this  woman  who  made  her  whole  life  out  of  a 
dream  of  just  knowing  Hilda. 

And  all  Hilda  said  when  they  reached  the 
hotel  was,  "Bring  her  with  you  tomorrow. 
I'll  hear  you  sing.  I  suppose  you  sing  like  a 
crow." 


"You'll  be  surprised,"  said  Cora  Lee. 

The  whole  college  blazed  with  excitement. 
Everything  else  was  forgotten.  The  girls  in 
Main  wore  a  special  smug  look.  For  it  was 
in  their  dining  room  that  Hilda  Larsen  sat, 
right  at  Minerva's  table,  looking  just  out  of 
this  world  and  laughing  and  talking.  Her 
diamonds  caught  the  light  and  flashed.  Her 
perfume  was  sniffed  by  a  hundred  eager 
young  noses.  Miss  Minerva  looked  dazed. 
Cora  Lee  sat  on  the  other  side  of  Miss  Larsen, 
eating  her  broccoli  silently,  but  smiling  a 
funny  little  smile. 

The  president  sat  between  Hilda  Larsen 
and  Miss  Minerva.  He  was  planning  a  fare- 
well banquet  and  had  made  discreet  inquiries 
as  to  whether  Miss  Minerva  had  a  gold  watch 
or  not.  After  all,  Buckley  should  recognize  an 
old,  faithful  teacher  who  was  responsible  for 
the  beginning  of  a  singer  like  Hilda  Larsen. 
It  gave  tone  to  the  place. 

And  after  they  had  eaten,  they  all  came 
out  into  the  exquisite  spring  evening  and 
Hilda  Larsen  turned  to  Cora  Lee.  "You  can 
sing,"  she  said.  "What  are  you  going  to  do 
about  it?  Do  you  want  my  recommenda- 
tion?" 

Miss  Minerva  had  a  dreamy,  ecstatic  look. 
None  of  this  she  would  ever  understand. 
How  could  Hilda  Larsen  remember  her,  re- 
member hearing  her  sing  in  the  Methodist 
church,  decide  to  look  up  her  old  friend,  feel 
she  had  done  a  wonderful  job  with  young 
singers  like  Cora  Lee? 

It  shows  how  tvrong  one  is  to  despair,  she 
thought  humbly,  for  one  never  knows.  Around 
the  corner  it  may  be  different.  And  she  trotted 
happily  along  beside  Hilda,  happier  than  any 
angel  in  heaven.  And  I  am  responsible  for 
Cora  Lee  going  on  with  her  career,  she  thought, 
and  that  was  the  ultimate  fulfillment  any 
teacher  could  desire. 

And  strangely  enough,  Miss  Minerva  was 
right.  For  certainly  the  fact  that  Cora  Lee 
went  on  to  become  a  fourth  Jenny  Lind  was 
due  to  her,   though  not  in  the  way  she 

thought.  THE  END 
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pattern  l)i)  Towle 


An  inspired  Sterling  pattern,  natural  and  charming, 
with  flowing  lines,  perfectly  balanced. 

The  charm  of  French  Provincial  is  authentic  charm  — 

the  charm  of  graceful  surfaces  and  dainty  simplicity. 

Here  is  a  pattern  —  in  solid  silver 

—  lighthearted,  yet  I    1_ 


sentimental,  too  —  one  to  be 
cherished  forever. 
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tiny  diamonds  of  LUX 


give  you  faster, 
richer  suds 


...  keep  undies  lovely 
3  times  as  long! 


Is 


Here's  thrilling  protection  for 
your  lovely  lingerie — new,  tiny  di- 
amonds of  Lux.  Yes,  wonderful  as 
Lux  has  always  been,  it's  actually 
been  improved.  You've  never  seen 
anything  just  like  these  tiny,  sheer 
diamonds.  They're  the  result  of 
wartime  research,  but  new  ma- 
chinery was  needed  to  produce 
them.  Now  they're  ready! 

They're  faster!  Just  turn  on  the 
water — watch  these  delicate  dia- 
monds burst  into  suds  almost  in- 
stantly. And  they  bubble  up  into 
creamy-rich,  abundant  suds  that 


last  and  last.  They're,  richer! 

See  how  much  more  they  do  for 
you,  too — remove  soil  which  other 
types  of  suds  can't.  They  leava 
things  cleaner,  fresher! 

Give  all  your  pretty  undies  this 
wonderful  new  care.  It  keeps  slips 
and  nighties  color-fresh,  lovely  3 
times  as  long,  tests  prove.  You 
can  have  3  times  as  many  pretty 
undies  without  spending  any  more. 
So  why  risk  wrong  washing  meth- 
ods? Get  your  new  Lux  diamonds 
today!  Anything  safe  in  water  is 
safe  in  this  new  Lux. 
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ese   new  diamonds  of   Lux  are   another  triumph  of  the  world-famous  Lever  Laboratories 
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This  is  the  time  to  go  out  to  the  woods  after  butternuts 
and  hickory  nuts  and  hazelnuts.  The  trees  spread  their 
flaming  glory  against  a  sky  like  the  breast  of  a  bluebird. 

Diary  of  Domesticity 


M  TOW  the  freezer  is  really  full,  and  the 

I  |l  shelves  are  compact  with  ranked  jars, 

■  and   the   squash  and   pumpkins  and 

1™  cabbages  are  stored.  Apples  send  a 

|  faint  winy  odor  through  the  cellar.  There 

are  also  the  baskets  of  carrots  packed  in 

damp  sand,  and  the  last  cucumbers  are 

down  in  the  dill  and  brine. 

But  the  garden  still  feeds  us.  The  sturdy 
chard  and  the  late  beets  are  fine;  Jill  brings 
in  a  few  tomatoes  that  were  protected  from 
the  black  frost  by  tangles  of  vines.  Extra 
dividends  in  acorn  squash  make  good  sup- 
pers stuffed  with  baby  sausage.  There  may 
be  a  little  broccoli  too. 

And  this  is  the  time  to  go  out  to  the 
woods  after  butternuts  and  hickory  nuts 
and  hazelnuts.  The  trees  spread  their 
flaming  glory  against  a  sky  like  the  breast 
of  a  bluebird.  The  upper  pastures  are  gray- 
green,  and  the  old  quiet  ledges  are  warm 
with  golden  light.  Every  year  it  is  as  if  I 
had  never  seen  it  before  and  could  not  see 
it  enough.  And  yet  I  have  the  memory  of 
other  years,  too;  special  days  when  I 
walked  up  toward  the  crest  of  the  hill  with 
special  people.  The  butternuts  are  dark  and 
sticky,  the  hickory  nuts  satiny  under  the 
green  plastic  case.  The  hazelnuts  are 
fringed  with  cinnamon,  and  their  cases 
most  exquisitely  formed. 

George's  cows  stand  in  pleasant  aim- 
lessness  on  the  lower  slopes,  and  Shep  and 
Maeve  are  after  a  woodchuck.  Maeve 
flashes  around  like  an  excited  female  at  a 
party,  and  Shep  has  the  air  of  a  business- 
man about  to  sign  a  contract.  Maeve  is  the 
color  of  autumn  herself;  perhaps  setter  red 
was  given  the  first  Irisher  by  the  God  of 
Autumn. 

I  may  as  well  admit  that  we  never,  never 
crack  and  hull  all  the  nuts  we  gather.  The 
abundance  of  Nature's  sweet  open  gift 
goes  to  my  head  and  I  simply  stagger  under 
bags  and  bags  of  nuts.  But  when  it  comes 
to  getting  the  meat  out  of  a  butternut  later 
on,  it  takes  a  special  birthday-cake  kind 
of  occasion  to  bring  me  to  the  struggle. 
Hickory  nuts  are  bad.  too;  the  sweet,  firm 
meat  is  channeled  into  the  shell.  I  always 


think  of  Theseus  in  the  labyrinth  when  I 
sit  hunched  over  and  chasing  the  nut  in 
and  out,  and  finally  fish  it  up  from  the  floor. 

We  crack  them  with  a  flatiron  on  a  stone 
on  the  hearth,  and  on  cool  autumn  evenings 
we  bring  in  a  bowl  and  decide  to  do  a  nice 
lot.  I  usually  finish  five  or  six  nuts  and 
measure  in  a  cup  to  see  if  they  could 
possibly  be  called  a  half  cup  added  to  the 
batter  etc.,  etc.  Meanwhile  the  apple-wood 
fire  burns  brightly  and  the  music  is  good  on 
the  radio  and  a  nice  new  copy  of  the  latest 
Joseph  Shearing  is  at  hand — and  the  nuts 
can  wait  until  another  day ! 

By  nature  I  am  not  a  procrastinator.  If 
there  is  anything  I  don't  want  to  do,  I 
usually  rush  to  do  it  at  once.  I've  found  if 
I  don't,  I  am  mentally  doing  that  un- 
pleasant thing  over  and  over  and  over.  But 
cracking  and  shelling  butternuts  is  my 
exception. 

Nevertheless,  up  the  hill  I  go,  happy  as  a 
squirrel.  "  It  seems  a  shame  to  waste  them," 
I  say  to  myself.  "And  what  is  better  than 
a  nut  cake  with  a  Mocha  frosting?" 

We  have  some  hot  clear  days  in  which 
there  is  no  feeling  of  urgency  about  getting 
ready  for  blizzard  time,  and  then  we  have 
cold  whipping-wind  days  which  bring  us  to 
the  storm-window  frame  of  mind  in  a  hurry. 

Actually  it  is  practical  for  country  folk 
to  do  all  the  winter  preparation  before  the 
days  grow  cold  and  gray.  Painting  the 
screens  and  putting  them  away,  storing  the 
lawn  furniture,  cleaning  up  the  garden — 
there  are  dozens  of  things  to  do.  Besides 
getting  the  wood  stacked  and  the  kindling 
cut  for  the  long  season  of  the  fireplace. 

But  it's  fun  to  do  them,  because  the  air 
is  so  brisk  and  fresh,  and  it  is  usually  not 
too  cold.  It  is  on  a  crisp  fall  day  that  I  plan 
to  do  over  my  desk,  clean  the  attic,  polish 
the  silver.  Catch  up  with  all  my  mail. 
Brush  all  the  dogs  and  the  cats.  Wash  the 
blankets  and  spreads.  I  plan  a  month's 
work  while  I  am  eating  breakfast  in  the 
sun  on  the  terrace  and  watching  the  light 
break  against  the  golden  fire  of  the 
maples. 

(Continued  on  Page  161) 
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Four  Ounces 
of  Black  Marie 


When  foundation  garments  are  so 

sleight  of  hand  (none  of  these  Tissue-weight 

Foundettes*  weighs  over  four  ounces)... it's 

hard  to  believe  they  could  willow  and  round  inches 

off  your  figure.  Ah,  but  the  new,  long,  slimmer 

fall  fashions  will  tell  you  they  Jo... beautifully! 

Lastex^  Tissue-iveight  Foundettes  are  made 

only  by  Munsingwear.  Bewitching  in  black 

as  ivell  as  in  the  "Paint  Box"  Colors . . .  are 

the  pantie  girdle,  girdle  and  all-in-one. 

$3.50,  $4  and  $7.50.  At  fine  stores  everywhere. 

*REG.  U.  S.  PAT.  OFF.      tMADE  OF  LAST  EX  YARN 
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th  /Vew  Postwar  0/a/  Pate/?  C/eanser. . .  to  q/(fe  yoa 

WSTER-E/IS/EZ  C£E/IA//A/G 

t/ia#  any  otter  c/eanser you've  ever  usea*.. . ana* its  Srff£/ 


Upstairs,  downstairs,  all  around  the 
house  .  .  .  you'll  enjoy  wonderful  new 
speed  and  ease  on  every  cleaning  job 
.  .  .  because  we've  ACTIVATED  the 
Seismotite  in  wonderful  New  Postwar 
Old  Dutch  Cleanser.  It's  an  exclusive 
Old  Dutch  process... patent  applied  for. 

\es,  tests  have  proved  that  Old  Dutch 
can  clean  faster  and  easier  than  all  other 
leading  cleansers  .  .  .  and  safely,  too! 
The  new,  smooth,  GLIDING  action 
provided  by  ACTIVATED  Seismotite 


THE  FIRST  MAJOR  CLEANSER  IMPROVEMENT 
SINCE  THE  INTRODUCTION  OF  SEISMOTITE! 


means  almost  effortless  cleaning.  Rich, 
active,  lasting  suds  sweep  away  both 
dirt  and  stains  with  downright  amazing 
speed.  And  a  new,  super-efficient  grease 
dissolving  ingredient  helps  Old  Dutch 
cut  stubborn  grease  on  contact. 

It's  snow  white  in  color  .  .  .  rinses 
away  quickly  wljen  the  cleaning's  done. 
Works  perfectly  in  hard  or  soft  water, 
and  is  so  kind  to  your  hands.  Saves 
money,  too,  because  just  a  touch  of 
Old  Dutch  does  so  much! 

©  The  Cadahy  Packing  Co..  1948 


Work-Saving  Tip  for 
Woodwork,  Painted   Walls 

Add  two  teaspoonfuls  of  Old  Dutch 
to  one  quart  of  hot  water;  wash 
surface  with  this  solution,  then 
gently  wipe  with  dry  cloth.  Even 
greasy  fingermarks  and  smudges 
disappear    like    magic! 


''XIK 


(Continued  from  Page  159) 

I  then  when  I  go  up  the  road  for  the 

I  expect  something  wonderful  and  ex- 

to  be  in  the  mailbox.  I  feel  gay,  in 

Only  there  is  one  moment  every  day 

I  feel  my  heart  will  break. 

is  moment  is  one  I  think  all  women 

and  most  men,  too,  when  all  the  love- 

1  Jjl  of  life  seems  caught  up  at  once  and  you 

||  ou  can  never  bear  to  leave  it.  It  may  be 

ijl    you  turn  and  look  down  a  country 

US  starred  with  late  wild  asters  and  see 

.11  •  own  white  house  with  the  yard  full  of 

;rs  and  the  red  gold  of  the  old  maples 

ig  above.  It  may  be  any  one  of  a  number 

nes,  according  to  the  life  you  have  and 

ever  dream  is  nearest  your  heart. 

it  there  is  the  moment,  and  all  the  heart- 

js  and   sorrow   of   your   life   suddenly 

nish  and  the  fine,  brave  things  stand 

You  breathe  the  sharp,  clean  air,  your 

lift  to  the  wideness  of  the  sky. 

.id  for  me,  instead  of  being  bowed  down 

he  memory  of  world  woe,  and  various 

mdnesses  I  have  experienced,  and  any 

ence  of  man's  pettiness,  I  remember  the 

of  goodness.  The  woman  who  gave  me 

only  piece  of  milk  glass,  the  man  who 

ied  my  groceries  to  the  car,  the  woman 

ne  store  who  gave  me  her  sugar  ration  in 

time  because  I  had  a  birthday  cake  to 

ce — there  are  thousands  of  little  graces  I 

add  up,  and  all  at  once  I  know  how 

|:ndid  life  is. 
Lnybody  has  a  store  of  great  riches  to  add 
but  some  people  are  so  busy  totaling  the 
es  they  have  been  "put  upon"  that  they 
s  them.  Maybe  those  people  never  have 
t  deep  sadness  when 
y  consider  that  the  red  MBMHMMi 
yes  fall ,  the  snow  comes, 
t  most  people  experi- 
:e  the  same  feeling  I 
/e,  that  quick  immedi- 
perception  that  life  is 
ewel  in  the  hand — and 
a  brilliant  October 
,'  I  suddenly  wish  to  live  ■■■■■■■ 
ever.  These  moments 
:  like  a  coin — with  the  loveliness  on  the 
e  and  the  sadness  on  the  reverse. 
A.  picnic  in  October  is  especially  lovely, 
ightened  by  the  fact  that  it  may  be  the 
,t.  We  went  to  Roxbury  to  the  favorite 
>ut  stream  this  week  and  had  lamb  steaks 
lied.  There  is  one  thing  all  this  hugger- 
agger  about  meat  has  done :  We  know  we 
n  have  fine  fare  on  whatever  type  of  meat 
available.  Braised  short  ribs  came  into  my 
e  only  with  meat  troubles,  so  to  speak, 
id  the  sirloin  or  tea  bone  (I  always  think 
it  as  tea  bone,  not  T  bone)  was  replaced  by 
:al  cutlets  in  barbecue  sauce,  or  lamb 
eaks — cut  from  the  end  of  the  roast.  We 
id  frozen  a  couple  of  lamb  roasts  when 
ley  were  on  the  market — and  the  lamb 
eaks  were  elegant. 

We  learned  many  new  pleasant  ways  with 
licken,  too,  especially  what  the  butcher 
elicately  refers  to  as  a  fricassee  fowl,  mean- 
lg  it  is  too  tough  to  be  sold,  actually,  but 
ou  can  run  your  own  risk. 


\mi ;S'  iiomi:  JOI  u\  \i. 
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^It  takes  your  enemy  and 
^  your  friend  working  to- 
gether to  hurt  you  to  the 
heart;  the  one  to  slander  you 
and  the  other  to  gel  the  news 
to  you.  —MARK  TWAIN. 


Jne  nice  thing  about  simmering  an  old 
jwl  is  the  chicken  stock  left  over — we  use  it 
dded  to  condensed  soups  instead  of  milk, 
nd  in  cream  sauces,  using  half  milk  and  half 
tock.  One  of  my  favorite  recipes  comes  from 
jtove  Pilot,  the  cookbook  done  by  Maxwell 
ield  Air  Force  Base  wives.  This  recipe  calls 
or  cutting  up  a  hen,  rolling  in  seasoned  flour 
ind  browning  in  hot  shortening  with  a  big 
lash  of  cayenne  pepper.  Then  you  remove 
:hicken  and  drain  off  most  of  the  fat,  then 
ry  1  large  onion,  1  bell  pepper,  1  clove  garlic 
jntil  tender.  Then  add  a  No.  2  can  tomatoes, 

1  tablespoon  curry,  1  tablespoon  currants, 

2  handfuls  blanched  almonds,  1  bay  leaf. 
Put  chicken  back  and  simmer  in  the  sauce 
over  low  flame.  Serve  in  a  rice  ring. 

With  a  pressure  cooker,  the  word  "tough" 
has  gone  out  of  our  vocabulary,  whether  it  be 
old  hen,  less  expensive  cu\s  of  beef  or  stewing 
meat.  Everything  cooked  in  a  cooker  is 
delicious,  including  rice,  which  I  like  best 
cooked  that  way. 

With  prices  scooting  like  Roman  candles, 
a  good  way  to  save  money  is  to  buy  what  you 


really  need  and  cut  the  food  bills  as  much  as 
possible.  Some  of  the  new  household  gadgets 
are  time  and  work  saving  and  worth  invest- 
ing in,  but  some— naming  no  names— are 
just  invitations  to  spend  too  much. 

My  favorite  new  invention  is  the  bag  that 
will  keep  hot  things  hot  or  cold  things  cold 
for  hours.  The  fiber-glass  insulation  really 
works,  and  it  is  nice  to  have  cold  drinks  for 
summer  picnics  and  hot  baked  beans  for 
later  fall  ones.  It  saves  work  and  is  easy  to 
carry.  And  I  love  the  new  folding  picnic 
table  that  keeps  all  the  food  off  the  grass  and 
makes  it  possible  for  me  to  get  a  sandwich 
without  standing  on  my  head. 

But  I  am  attached  to  just  a  few  old  uten- 
sils for  housekeeping  that  I  wouldn't  give  up 
for  any  new  ones.  There  is  one  paring  knife 
that  went  through  a  great  deal  with  me,  and 
when  someone  opened  a  can  with  it  and 
beheaded  it,  I  felt  very  grieved.  I  kept  on 
using  the  nub  that  remained  until  that  got  a 
little  weak  too.  Then  there  is  that  cracked 
brown  casserole. 

I  like  furniture,  too,  that  has  been  worn 
pleasantly;  there  are  associations  one  has 
with  certain  pieces,  the  way  I  have  with 
Honey's  armchair.  Perhaps  that  is  one  def- 
inition of  home:  a  place  where  you  live  with 
as  well  as  in  a  house. 

We  have  been  dragging  down  a  lot  of  old 
Victorian  gilded  picture  frames — the  kind 
that  surrounded  Venetian  scenes  or  Ruth  at 
the  Well — and  painting  them  chalk  white 
and  using  them  for  mirrors  or  prints.  They 
make  fine  dressing-table  tops  if  they  are 
large  enough,  or  tray  frames. 

We  used  to  think  it  was 
dreadful  the  way  our  pred- 
ecessors decorated  every- 
thing with  roses  and  daisies 
and  bunches  of  ferns.  But 
now  in  all  the  shops  you 
find  tulips  and  hearts  and 
birds  and  ribbons  painted 
all  over — and  they  call 
BHHHH  it  Pennsylvania  Dutch  or 
peasant  style  and  everyone 
gets  vastly  excited  over  the  new  trend.  I  am 
sure  this  has  some  significance  in  American 
life,  but  I  can't  figure  it  out.  I  am  too  busy 
hunting  for  an  old  bread  trough  to  use  for 
autumn   flower-and-fruit   arrangements. 

The  cockers  are  getting  heavier  coats  now, 
deep  and  glossy.  They  get  a  good  bath  on  a 
sunny  day  and  whirl  around  in  the  leaves 
drying  off.  Bathing  Maeve,  though,  is  an 
awful  problem.  For  the  first  few  baths, 
George  was  able  to  hoist  her  into  the  laundry 
tub  where  part  of  her  could  be  in  the  water 
and  part  just  overlap  the  edge.  But  now  there 
is  so  much  dog  to  her  that  we  can't  get  her 
up  there  any  more.  I  am  regretting  bitterly 
that  I  didn't  buy  that  antique  tin  tub  at  the 
Olde  Gift  and  Antique  Shoppe.  It  would  just 
fit  her.  Jill  thinks  we  might  rig  up  a  washtub 
sequence  in  the  yard  with  a  bucket  line,  but 
Maeve  is  a  very  bouncy  person  for  that.  Pend- 
ing the  solution  of  her  next  bath,  she  gets 
brushed  and  her  face  is  washed.  Of  course 
nearly  every  day  she  wallows  in  the  brook 
awhile  and  brings  back  most  of  the  brook's 
bottom  soil. 

Linda  has  helped  her  chase  swallows  all 
summer,  and  now  they  can  catch  drifting 
leaves,  but  it  will  be  dull  in  winter  with 
nothing  up  in  the  air  to  leap  after. 

Midmorning  is  the  best  time  of  day  in 
October.  White  clouds  foam  in  the  sky,  the 
washing  blows  clean  and  sunny  on  the  line, 
the  smell  of  harvest  is  still  in  the  air,  the 
cockers  race  in  the  leaves,  the  cats  walk 
delicately  on  the  fence  top.  The  newest 
puppies,  Hope  and  Robin,  come  lolloping  up 
with  a  pair  of  good  blue  socks.  Or  a  wine- 
colored  bath  towel  they  helped  off  the  line. 
We  chose  Robin  Hood  for  the  boy's  name 
because  he  ate  up  everybody's  food,  a  gay 
black  bandit.  And  Hope— we  tell  her  we  hope 
she  will  make  her  Utility  Dog  degree  when 
she  is  a  lady. 

The  sun  has  a  bright  glitter  on  the  red 
barn  and  the  white  house,  and  the  leaves, 
the  leaves  are  the  best  of  all  the  color  in  the 
universe.  This  is  a  high,  proud  season,  a 
time  to  work  with  contentment  and  fill  the 
heart  with  beauty.  the  end 


Though  ghosts  marked  Lucy's  windows  on 
The  night  of  Halloween 


She  didn't  worry  'cause  she  knew 

That  Windex  cleans  them  clean. 


With  just  a  spray  and  then  a  wipe — 

Fast  Windex  does  the  trick! 


No  rubbing  stubborn  corners  where 

So  many  cleaners  stick. 


Clear  Windex  leaves  no  streaky  film. 

It  takes  no  time  to  dry. 


Clean  Windex  makes  no  after-dust. 

There  is  no  better  buy! 


For  windows,  mirrors,  everything 

You  have,  that's  made  of  glass, 


Use  speedy,  thrifty  Windex  'cause 

It  does  the  job  first-class! 


Coor.  1948.  by  The  Drackett  Co. 


More  housewives  use  Windex 
than  any  other  window  cleaner ! 
Nothing  beats  it  for  cleaning 
glass  because  it's  made  espe- 
cially for  glass.  Windex  leaves 
no  oily,  waxy  film,  no  streaks, 
no  dust.  Insist  on  Windex  I 


Get  Brighter  Windows  Quicker  with — 

WINDEX 

I.  U.  Re».  U.  S.  Pat.  Off.  by  The  Drackett  Co. 


Costs  only  15c — even  more  economical  in  the  big  20-ounce  size 
TUNE  IN:  DOROTHY  KILGALLEN,  Thursdays.  See  local  paper  for  time  and  station. 


Jeu-o  pium  pupping 


2  packages  Cherry  Jell-O 

4  cups  hot  water 

Dash  of  salt 

h  teaspoon  cinnamon 

h  teaspoon  cloves 

1  cup  finely  cut  raisins 

1  cup  finely  cut  cooked  prunes    leaves.  Makes  12  to  14  servings. 

H  cup  finely  cut  citron 

1  cup  finely  cut  nut  meats 

1  cup  Grape-Nuts 


Here's  your  traditional  feast-time  fav< 
—Jell-O  style!  Airy-fairy  light,  fresh-t 
ing  and  spicy,  and  so  easy  to  make— no  steaming,  no  bak 
Dissolve  Jell-O  in  hot  water.  Pour  1  cup  into  mold  and  i 
until  set.  Chill  remaining  Jell-O  until  slightly  thickened.  T 
add  salt,  spices,  fruits,  nuts,  and  Grape-Nuts.  Turn  out  ( 
firm  Jell-O  in  mold.  Chill  until  firm.  Unmold.  Garnish  \ 
sweetened   whipped   cream,    maraschino   cherries,   and  n 


4 

Strawberry  twE  whip 


1  package  Lime  Jell-O 

2  cups  hot  water 

3  tablespoons  lemon  juice 
2  tablespoons  sugar 

H  cup  cream,  whipped 

1  cup  sweetened  sliced 

strawberries 


To  your  eye,  it  says  "holiday" — 
this  frothy  green  and  red  delight! 
To  your  taste,  it  says  "m-mm-more"— this  sweet  V 
tart  strawberry  'n'  Jell-O  treat.  Dissolve  Jell-O  in  hot 
water.  Add  lemon  juice  and  chill  until  slightly  thickened. 
Then  place  in  bowl  of  ice  and  water,  and  whip  until 
fluffy  and  thick.  Add  sugar  to  whipped  cream  and  fold 
into  Jell-O  mixture.  Pile  lightly  in  sherbet  glasses.  Chill 
until  firm.  Cover  with  strawberries  and  serve.  Makes  6 
to  8  servings. 


GGA?ZFMiT-GRwe  Jeweu 


1  tablespoon  sugar 

12  to  18  fresh  grapefruit 

sections,  free  from 

membrane 
1  package  Jell-O  (Cherry, 

Strawberry,  or  Raspberry) 
1  cup  hot  water 
1  cup  grapefruit  juice,  fresh 

or  canned 
Dash  of  salt 
1  cup  halved  Tokay  or  white 

grapes,  seeded 


Everyone'll    save   room    for  . 

beauty — ruby-red  Jell-O  with 
freshing  grapefruit  and  juicy  grapes!  Sprinkle  sugar  o 
grapefruit;  let  stand  about  20  minutes.  Dissolve  Jell-O  in! 
water.  Add  grapefruit  juice  and  salt.  Chill  until  slightly  thi 
ened,  then  fold  in  grapes.  Arrange  2  or  3  grapefruit  sectnl 
upright  around  edge  of  each  dessert  dish.  Spoon  in  Ja 
mixture.  Chill  until  firm.  Serve  with  whipped  cream  or 
tard  sauce.  Makes  6  servings. 


Manhattan  #uap 


1  package  Lemon  Jell-O 

2  cups  hot  water 

2  teaspoons  vinegar 

l>  teaspoon  salt 

h  cup  diced  red  apples 

\  cup  diced  celery,  salted 

X  cup  broken  walnut  meats 


The  just-right  note  with  rich,  hearty  meals— 
this  crunchy,  tangy-fresh  salad  made  with 
Lemon  Jell-O.  Dissolve  Jell-O  in  hot  water.  Add  vinegar  and 
Va  teaspoon  of  the  salt.  Pour  a  thin  layer  into  mold  and  chill 
until  firm.  Chill  remaining  Jell-O  until  slightly  thickened 
Combine  apples,  celery,  nuts,  and  remaining  i/4  teaspoon  salt 
and  fold  into  slightly  thickened  Jell-O.  Turn  into  mold  over 
firm  layer.  When  firm,  unmold  on  crisp  lettuce  and  serve  with 
mayonnaise.  Makes  6  servings. 


JELL-O    .S    A    REGISTERED    TRADE-MARK-TH  5    PROPERTY    OF    GENERAL    FOODS    CORPORATE 
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YOU'RE  working  into  being  an  expert  cook.  Each  week  end 
you  tackle  a  new  cookery  technique.  You've  come  close 
to  mastering  pastry.  You've  even  made  your  first  praise- 
worthy biscuits,  starting  from  scratch.  But  during  the  busy 
week  it's  the  quickest  and  easiest  route  to  dinner  that  is  most 
practical  for  you  to  follow.  You  make  your  biscuits  from  a 
mix,  if  you  have  them  at  all. 


*Baked  Hash  Top  Hat — Chili  Sauce 

Carrots  and  Green  Beans 

Three-Fruit  Compote 

Coffee 


Oftentimes  the  most  interesting  meals 
are  those  produced  on  the  spur  of  the 
moment,  using  just  what  you  have  on 
hand.  You  didn't  do  any  shopping  to- 
day, but  you  have  a  can  of  corned-beef 
hash.  You're  sick  of  frying  it  and  serv- 
ing with  poached  eggs.  A  forage  in  the 
salad  pan  turns  up  an  onion  and  a 
green  pepper.  Why  not  bake  the  hash 
with  top  hats  of  onion  and  green  pep- 
per? A  small  portion  of  buttered  car- 
rots can  be  added  to  canned  green 
beans;  raisins  and  figs  will  give  that 
dish  of  prunes  new  life.  There,  you've 
got  a  good  little  dinner. 

BAKED  HASH  TOP  HAT 

Open  1  can  corned-beef  hash.  Cut 
into  thick  slices.  And  here's  a  hint: 
if  you  keep  corned-beef  hash  in  the 
refrigerator,  it  slices  easier;  thechill- 
ing  does  it.  Grease  a  layer-cake  pan. 
Lay  slices  in  it.  Put  a  thin  slice  of 
onion  and  a  ring  of  green  pepper  on 
each.  Season  lightly.  Dot  with  butter 
or  margarine.  Bake  in  hot  oven, 
425°F.  about  20  minutes  or  until 
browned.   Serve  with  chili  sauce. 

THREE-FRI  IT  COMPOTE 

If  you  have  cooked  prunes  around, 
pit  them,  put  them  in  a  double  boiler 
with  the  juice  and  add  a  handful 
of  raisins  and  4  or  5  figs,  cut  into 
pieces.  Cook  until  raisins  and  figs 
are  soft.  Cool  in  pan  of  ice  water  (to 


make  the  cooling  quicker).  Serve 
with  plain  or  sour  cream.  This  com- 
bination makes  a  delicious  whip 
another  night,  adding  sugar  and 
beaten  egg  white. 


SW  Stott 

*Spaghetti  with  Clam  Sauce 

Green  Salad 

Fruit-and-Cheese  Platter 

Coffee 

A  repertoire  of  quick-to-make  spa- 
ghetti sauces  is  a  very  good  thing 
for  quick-dinner  cooks  to  have.  Men 
never  turn  down  spaghetti,  and  this 
kind  of  meal  needs  nothing  more  to 
complete  it  than  a  good  salad,  fruit 
and  cheese.  The  sauce  for  this 
is  so  quickly  made,  it  will  be  done  by 
the  time  the  spaghetti  is  boiled. 

SPAGHETTI  WITH 
CLAIM  SAUCE 

Cook  the  thin  spaghetti  or  spaghet- 
tini,  which  is  even  thinner,  in  boiling 
salted  water  until  just  tender — don't 
overcook  or  it  will  be  mushy.  Drain 
and  heap  on  plates.  Pour  following 
sauce  over  spaghetti:  Heat  one  8- 
ounce  can  tomato  sauce.  Grate  a 
portion  of  1  clove  garlic  into  it. 
Drain  1  can  minced  clams.  Add  clams 
and  just  enough  of  the  juice  to  give 
the  sauce  a  good  consistency.  Add  1 
teaspoon  salad  oil,  salt  and  pepper 
and  a  pinch  of  oregana.  Simmer  over 
low  heat  until  ready  to  serve.  Grated 
cheese  may  be  served  with  the  spa- 
ghetti if  you  like  cheese  on  all  spa- 
ghetti dishes,  but  it  isn't  usually 
served  with  the  clam  sauce.  Anyway, 
you're  having  cheese  and  fruit  for 
dessert.  (Continued  on  Page  165) 


W.YOU SHOULD  JiAVE 

SEEtl W  ffiS Wty.  !' 


bmacko!  Right  at  the  table,  too. 
Naturally  I  said,  "Yaah!"  And  Mom 
blushed. 

"Listen  here,  young  man,"  said  Pop, 
"any  time  I  want  to  kiss  your  Mom 
for  being  the  best  little  cook  in  town 
I'll  do  it,  see!  Take  a  look  at  that 
fluffy,  tasty  rice.  Makes  your  mouth 


water,  doesn't  it?  That's  rice  fit  for 
a  rajah." 

Then  Mom  spoke  up.  "And  another 
thing,"  she  said,  "your  new  catcher's 
mitt  came  out  of  my  budget  savings. 
You  can  thank  River  Brand  Rice* 
for  that." 

*One  package  provides  many  hearty  servings. 
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iiA  tsp-  sa"  .  r   as  dt- 

•„«.  until  tender 
Coo*  ""package.     " 

ta  te°„dredients  an«  »«£        t  rf 
»  .         "Remove  ,  nCe. 

*  m,d  cloves  and  add  n 
-    and  cio  greaseo.         Q 

Turn    int°   it-    bake    ay 
^casserole.     sevves6. 
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^Carolina  Brand  may  be 
substituted  if  you  prefer 
Extra  Long  Grain  Rice. 


CAROLINA 

I    MCE  j 


TO  COOK   RICE  RIGHT 

You'll  find  3  WAYS  TO  COOK 
RICE  RIGHT  and  other  tested 
recipes  on  every  package  of 
River  Brand  and  Carolina 
Brand  Rice. 


£M>#**- 


{xha  fa"'/  0«"'"\ 


The  wonderful  new 
rice  you've  been 
hearing  about. 


RIVER    BRAND    RICE    MILLS,     INC 


«^»       * 


LADIES'  HOME  JOURNAL 


^ 


Octobei| 


torn 


Your  first  taste  tells  you  these  are  no  ordinary  peas.  For  h 
are  peas  at  their  best!  Peas  that  spring  from  prize  seed  in  rl 
mountain  valleys . . .  richly  blessed  by  gentle  Western  sun  Ji 
soft  mountain  rain.  And  now,  PictSweet  brings  them  to  y. 
. . .  sweet  as  sweet  can  be  . . .  meltingly  tender  .  .  .  Amerh 
Premium  Peas.  Give  your  family  this  special  treat  tonie 
Ask  your  grocer  for  PictSweet. 


X^w 


Barbara  Quinn  says : 

Here's  a  Dish  Husbands  Gok 

PictSweet Peas! 

PICTSWEET  PEAS  WITH   ONIONS 

1  can  PictSweet  Peas  y8  teaspoon  pepper 

1  small  onion,  cubed  Dash  of  nutmeg 

1/3  ^aspoon  salt  !  tablespoon  butter 

Empty  PictSweet  Peas  with  their  liquid  into  a  small  saucepan. 
Add  other  ingredients  and  simmer  10  to  1 5  minutes.  Be  sure  the 
peas  never  boil.  Barely  simmer  them  over  low  heat.  Mmmm. 
So  Tender  .  .  .  So  Sweet  .  ,  .  So  Good  to  Eat! 


I    \l»ll  -     IIOMI     Jill    UN  \l. 
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(Continued  from  Page  163) 

*Ham  with  Almond  Sauce 

•Cranberry  Cabbage 

Sau teed  Sweet-Potato  Slices 

Sliced  Bananas 
with  Crushed  Pineapple 

Coffee 


While  ham,  sweet  potatoes  and  cran- 
berries taste  good  any  time  of  the  year, 
they  seem  to  have  renewed  appeal  now 
that  we're  getting  into  tweed  and 
sweater  weather.  Instead  of  serving 
these  three  in  the  same  old  way,  give 
this  little  menu  a  whirl. 

HAM  WITH  ALMOND  SAUCE 

Cut  some  of  the  fat  off  a  ^-pound 
slice  smoked  ham.  Snip  the  edges  of 
the  fat  so  it  won't  curl  in  the  cook- 
ing. Grease  a  hot  skillet  with  the  fat 
you  cut  oil.  I  bow  n  ham  on  both 
sides.  Turn  down  heat  to  cook  ham 
through.  Remove  to  hot  platter.  Fry 
*4  cup  slivered  blanched  almonds 
until  golden  brown  in  the  fat  in  pan. 
Push  to  one  side.  Blend  1  tablespoon 
flour  into  fat.  Add  :),  cup  milk  grad- 
ually.  Slir  constant  l\  over  medium 
heat  until  thickened.  Season  sauce 
with  salt  and  pepper.  Pour  over  bam. 

CRANBERRY  CABBAGE 

Cut  1  slice  bacon  into  pieces  and 
saute  in  saucepan.  \dd  1  apple, 
pared  and  cut  into  eighths,  '._,  onion, 
chopped,  and  \(  cup  canned  cran- 
berrj  sauce.  Shred  '•_>  small  head  <>l 
red  cabbage — aboul  3  cups.  \aU\  to 
other  ingredients.  Simmer  '._,  hour 
with  \  cup  vinegar,  ',  cup  water,  % 
teaspoon  salt  and  a  dash  of  pepper. 

For  the  sauteed  sweet  potatoes,  use 
the  canned  ones.  Split  and  saute  in 
butter  or  margarine.  Combine  sliced 
bananas  and  cold  canned  crushed  pine- 
apple for  the  dessert. 


7<£e  ^cUcpxt*ua  7V<z*t 

*Chicken-and-Corn  ( lasserole 

Hot  Biscuits 

*()rangc.  Avocado  and 
Persimmon  Salad 

Coffee 


Meals  consisting  of  a  casserole  dish 
and  a  good  salad  are  part  and  parcel  of 
the  California  waj  of  living,  but  you 
don't  have  to  li\e  in  California  to  en- 
joy either  one.  They  are  fireplace  fare, 
for  sure.  Pull  up  your  chairs. 

CfllCKBN-ANB-CORN 
CASSEROLE 

Slice  or  dice  1  cup  cooked  chicken. 
This  is  a  good  dish  to  have  when  you 
have  had  the  chicken  the  day  be- 
foreand  have  some  left.  Or  you  could 
use  canned  chicken.  Drain  1  can 
mushrooms — whole,  sliced  or  the 
broken  pieces.  Open  1  can  w  bole- 
kernel  corn  too.  Measure  '•_.  cup. 
Have   some   grated    sharp    American 


or  Italian  cheese  hand}  and  make 
the  following  sauce:  Melt  3  table- 
spoons butter  or  margarine.  Add  2 
tablespoons  flour.  Blend  smooth. 
Add  1  cup  liquid — the  juice  from  the 
canned  mushrooms,  chicken  stock 
or  chicken  gravy,  if  you  have  it.  and 
top  milk  or  cream  l<>  fill  out.  <'.<><>k 
until  thickened,  stirring  constantly. 
Season  well  with  salt  and  pepper  and 
a  little  grated  onion.  Saute  '._,  cup 
cubed  bread  in  butler  or  margarine 
and  arrange  in  a  layer  on  the  bottom 
of  casserole.  Mix  corn  and  mush- 
rooms. Arrange  chicken  and  vege- 
tables in  alternate  layers  on  top. 
sprinkling  each  layer  generously  w  ith 
grated  cheese.  Pour  sauce  over  all 
and  sprinkle  with  more  cheese.  Bake 
15—20  minutes  in  a  hot  oven,  425°  F. 

ORANGE,  AVOCADO  AMI 
l>KltSIMMO>  SALAD 

Slice  or  section  2  oranges,  slice  ', 
peeled  avocado  and  cut  1  ripe  persim- 
mon into  wedges.  Peel  1  onion.  Slice 
and  separate  into  rings.  Arrange  on 
a  bed  of  greens.  Toss  with  your  best 
French  dressing.  Serve  hot  biscuits 
with  thcmaiiidisbaiid  with  thesalad. 


Salmon  Tim  bales 

*Spinach  with  Bacon 

Applesauce  Cinger  Cookies 

Coffee 


It's  the  end  of  t lie  week.  Food  money  is 
on  theshort  end.  Tomorrow  is  shopping 
day.  If  you  have  a  can  of  salmon,  one  of 
applesauce  and  one  of  spinach  on  your 
emergency  shelf,  you're  all  set.  Canned 
salmon,  frozen  spinach  and  frozen 
applesauce   make   another   threesome. 

SALMON  TIMHAI.ES 

Drain  off  fat  and  remove  bone  from  a 
1  ,-[M)ini<l  can  salmon.  Flake  fish  fine. 
\dd  -4  cup  fine  soft  bread  crumbs. 
\t\<\  I  teaspoon  lemon  juice,  a  dash  of 
hot  pepper  sauce  and  3  tablespoons 
cream.  Fold  in  2  egg  whites,  stiflh 
beaten.  Season  to  taste,  and  make  it 
snappj  .  Grease  2  custard  cups  and 
fill  with  mixture.  Set  cups  in  pan  of 
hot  water.  Bake  20—25  minutes  in  a 
moderate  oven,  .'{50°  F.  Serve  with 
heated  canned  tomato  sauce  to  which 
you've  added  chopped  parsley .  Lemon 
on  the  side  is  a  good  idea  too. 

SPINACH  WITH  DACON 

Cook  1  package  frozen  spinach  and 
chop  it  according  to  package  direc- 
tions. If  you  haven't  time,  use 
canned  spinach,  drained  and 
chopped.  Fry  2  slices  bacon  until 
crisp.  Drain.  Mix  2  teaspoons  flour 
with  1  tablespoon  bacon  fat.  Add  a 
pinch  of  sugar.  ',  cup  cream,  stir 
until  thickened.  Combine  with 
spinach.  Add  a  dash  of  nutmeg,  sail 
and  pepper  and  grate  a  little  lemon 
rind  over  it.  Crumble  the  bacon  and 
sprinkle  over  the  top. 

DESSERT 

Bu\  thin  crisp  ginger  cookies.  Serve 
the  frozen  applesauce  just  thawed. 
If  you  use  canned  applesauce,  have 
it  chilled  icj  cold. 


did  Stifi! 


Happy  choice  for  breakfast 
.  .  .  this  crisp,  flavorful  new 
cereal.  It's  as  nourishing  as  it 
is  delicious  .  .  .  with  vitamins, 
minerals,  food  energy  .  .  .  plus 
protein.  The  protein  value  of 
one  ounce  {2/z  cup)  of  Corn- 
Soya  with  four  ounces  of  milk 
equals  that  of  one  egg  with 
three  slices  of  bacon. 


Corn 


FOR 
HD  ENERGY 


So/a 


...FOR 
)Y-BUILDING  PROTEIN 
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ARE  RIPE! 


1 


Gceanjptay 

PACKS  THEM  THE  WAY 
YOU  LIKE  THEM.... 


1^^^  *      for  relishes,  pies 


and  sauce 


£y     ready-to-serve  withV 


^NBERRi  s 
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chicken  or  turkey 


^TR 


the  kind  mother 
used  to  make 


'  Whole  3, 

WANBERRY  fcH^  choose  (frceanjptaj/ brand 

FOR  QUALITY 


l'Kl   MOTHt*    USfO 


^  Guaranteed  by^S 
.Good  Housekeeping 


COMMENDED 
PARENTS' 

MAGAZINE 


THE   DRAFT  WILL  FAIL  UNLESS 

(Continued  from  Page  61) 


who  are  unsympathetic  toward  the  Fort  Knox 
notion  that  soldiers  can  be  drilled  without 
profanity.  He  will  discover  that  some  of  the 
overage  company  commanders  are  crotchety 
and  incompetent.  But  he  will  receive  excel- 
lent food;  not  mom's,  but  this  won't  hurt 
him.  He  will  not  really  be  overworked.  His 
hours  will  depend,  of  course,  on  his  company 
and  camp  commanders.  In  general,  though, 
he  will  get  Saturday  afternoons  and  Sundays 
off.  The  Army  hopes  to  have  such  recreational 
facilities  as  sports,  motion  pictures  and 
dances  on  a  World  War  II  standard,  and  also 
to  make  it  possible  for  the  soldier  to  further 
his  education. 

The  educational  programs  were  not,  how- 
ever, wholly  successful  even  at  the  Fort  Knox 
experiment.  Unused  to  the  physical  exac- 
tions of  the  Army,  the  boys  were  simply  too 
tired  to  do  much  studying. 

One  of  the  Fort  Knox  procedures  to  be  in- 
corporated into  the  new  Army,  and  of  inesti- 
mable value,  is  the  attitude  toward  exposure 
to  venereal  disease.  The  Army's  viewpoint 
has  hitherto  been  completely  cynical.  It 
was  held  that  soldiers  were  certain  to  run 
the  risk  of  infection.  Thus  prophylaxis  was 
made  easily  available  and  men  who  neglected 
to  avail  themselves  of  it  were  punished  if 
they  became  diseased.  But  at  Knox  the 
chaplains  and  the  medical  officers  united  in 
telling  their  troops  that  continence  was  the 
only  sure  protection.  The  venereal-disease 
rate  dropped  astonishingly.  But  this  grave 
matter,  like  all  other  details  of  Army  life, 
will  be  in  the  hands  of  commanding  officers. 
Again,  the  citizens'  com- 
mittee must  check  on  their  ^^^^^^^^ 
policies. 

In  due  course  enough 
medical  officers  and  nurses 
will  be  found.  And  as  in 
the  case  of  their  physical 
needs,  the  spiritual  lives  of 
the  selectees  will  probably 
be  well  looked  after.  The 
nation's  churches  are  not  ■■■■■■■■■ 
blind  to  the  opportunity 
for  missionary  work  at  the  expense  of  the 
Federal  Government.  But  parents  will  avoid 
disillusionment  if  they  accurately  compre- 
hend the  duties  and  limitations  of  an  Army 
chaplain.  He  is  not  a  military  man.  His  un- 
derstanding of  technical  problems  may  be 
slight.  He  is  a  link  in  the  chain  of  command. 
Even  when  palpable  injustice  is  committed 
he  may  hesitate  to  interfere. 

We  ought  to  be  the  conscience  of  the 
Army,"  my  young  chaplain  said. "To  put  it 
another  way,  the  chaplains  should  consti- 
tute His  Majesty's  opposition.  We  should 
oppose  such  injustices  as  drinking  in  the  of- 
ficers' clubs  while  hard  liquor,  and  quite 
properly  so,  is  denied  the  enlisted  men. 

"But  it  rarely  works  that  way.  The  temp- 
tation to  follow  the  Army  line  is  great.  Chap- 
lains soon  learn  that  they  won't  get  into 
trouble  if  they  do.  The  man  who  takes  a 
dissenting  position  may  forfeit  his  chances 
of  promotion.  He  may  be  called  a  liberal, 
which  is  dangerous  these  days." 

In  so  far  as  time  and  personnel  permit,  the 
Army  will  do  its  best  to  fit  the  new  soldier 
into  a  job  for  which  he  had  fitted  himself  in 
civilian  life.  This  is  not  always  possible.  Vo- 
cational training  is  a  minor  matter  in  an 
organization  geared  to  create  fighting  men. 

Many  skills,  as  the  Army  itself  points  out, 
have  extremely  limited  use  in  a  military  ma- 
chine. The  selectees  will,  on  the  other  hand, 
have  almost  unprecedented  opportunities  to 
become  officers,  so  great  is  the  need.  Any 
soldier  may  ask  for  transfer  to  an  Officers' 
Training  Camp.  If  he  meets  the  requirements 
he  will  be  commissioned  and  serve  the  bal- 
ance of  his  twenty-one  months  as  an  officer. 

What  will  Johnny's  fellow  soldiers  be  like? 
The  draft  law  provides  that  the  "physically, 
mentally  or  morally  deficient  or  defective" 
are  to  be  deferred.  It  appears,  though,  that 
this  will  be  interpreted  in  the  broadest  pos- 
sible way.  Raving  lunatics,  obviously,  will 
not  be  inducted  and  neither  will  helpless 


fk  The  people  who  suffer  be- 
"  cause  they  are  misunder- 
stood would  suffer  a  good  deal 
more  if  they  were  understood. 

—  WILLIAM  FEATHER: 

Haystacks  and  Smokestacks, 

(William  Feather  Co.) 


cripples.  But  Congress  insisted  that  im- 
prisonment for  a  criminal  offense  is  not  a  bar 
to  service  unless  the  term  was  for  more  than 
a  year.  Some  fairly  despicable  crimes,  it 
might  be  noted,  receive  sentences  of  less  than 
twelve  months.  Congress  also  directed,  con- 
trary to  the  convictions  of  many  Army  of- 
ficers, that  70  points  were  to  constitute  the 
passing  grade  in  the  General  Classification 
Test,  as  the  aptitude  examination  is  called. 
When  an  army  mobilizes  for  war  it  is 
forced  to  lower  its  intelligence  standards 
sharply.  But  in  time  of  peace,  however  du- 
bious, the  number  of  effective  troops  is  in- 
creased by  raising  the  level.  The  Army  fixed 
a  passing  grade  of  80  soon  after  V-J  Day. 
This  is  not  particularly  high.  The  General 
Classification  Test  is  an  examination  into  the 
ability  to  learn.  An  average  man  is  rated  100, 
a  very  good  one  150  and  a  bad  one  50.  Mil- 
lions of  soldiers  have  been  tested.  Among 
those  below  80,  the  Army  has  learned,  the 
venereal  rate  is  higher.  So  are  absences  with- 
out leave,  desertions  and  other  offenses. 

Danger  that  selective  service  may  fail,  if 
public  support  and  vigilance  are  lacking, 
does  not  lie  in  hard  work  for  the  new  young 
soldiers  or  even  in  exposure  to  an  occasional 
jailbird.  It  rests  on  the  chance  that  the  high 
principles  voiced  by  General  Bradley  and 
others  will  be  lost  in  the  military  labyrinths. 
"I  do  not  hesitate  to  acknowledge,"  the 
Chief  of  Staff  said  recently,  "the  many  im- 
perfections of  a  military  system — imperfec- 
tions which  too  often  have  broken  the  spirit 
of  the  individual  and  hid- 
^^^^^^^^-      den  his  abilities  beneath 
bureaucracy  and  rank." 

General  Bradley  has  sent 
down  word  that  the  se- 
lectees are  to  be  permitted 
"the  most  liberal  exercise 
of  their  personal  freedoms 
within  the  limits  of  au- 
thority required  for  the 
■■■■■■■■  performance  of  their 
duties."  This  pleasant, 
soft-spoken  Chief  of  Staff  will  do  everything 
he  can  to  see  that  his  instructions  are  obeyed. 
He  told  me  that  he  planned  to  visit  every 
cantonment  and  address  the  officers  and  non- 
commissioned officers.  Being  Chief  of  Staff 
carries  with  it,  however,  an  almost  impos- 
sible burden  of  responsibilities. 

Many  regular  Army  officers  outspokenly 
regard  such  policies  of  decent  treatment  and 
personal  freedom  as  nonsense.  Some  of  them 
disapproved  of  the  teacher-enlisted  man 
system  attempted  at  Fort  Knox.  They  said 
that  men  so  gently  trained  would  not  stand 
up  under  the  horrors  of  combat.  The  problem 
which  now  confronts  the  Army,  and  the 
parents  of  America,  is  eliminating  such  of- 
ficers from  the  training  program.  The  job  will 
not  be  easy.  Congress  unwisely  rejected  the 
proposal  for  a  civilian  check  on  training  cen- 
ters and  Army  personnel  which  was  recom- 
mended by  the  Compton  Committee  and 
was  provided  in  the  act  which  would  have 
created  universal  military  training  last  year. 
Under  its  terms  the  Army  was  1  3  have 
complete  control  of  the  military  program, 
but  funds  were  to  be  handled  by  a  civilian 
commission  to  which  civilian  inspectors 
would  report.  Their  most  important  func- 
tion, the  Compton  Committee  declared, 
would  be  "to  provide  an  avenue  through 
which  any  individual  in  training  may  submit 
complaints  with  assurance  that  they  will  be 
promptly  considered  by  someone  outside  the 
operating  agency  under  whose  jurisdiction 
he  falls."  The  inspectors  were  also  to  check 
on  possible  abuses  in  the  camps. 

Had  there  not  been  this  provision  for  civil- 
ian supervision,  I  am  informed  on  the  highest 
authority,  the  Compton  Committee  would 
not  have  supported  universal  military  train- 
ing last  year.  The  Army,  gagging  perceptibly, 
had  to  swallow  it.  When  some  degree  of  out- 
side control  was  suggested  for  selective  serv- 
ice, however,  the  proposal  was  killed  by 
Army  brass.  UMT,  it  was  argued,  was  merely 
(Continued  on  Page  168) 
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terrify  they  roll  along...  /^^^L-.-lMiu^/ 

Anywhere  they're  served   (and  that's  almost  everywhere!)  ,  Jane  Parker  Donuts 
add  plenty  of  fine  eating  to  the  party  fun.  So  tempting.  .  .such  time-savers 

over  2  million  are  enjoyed  every  day.  To  be  so  popular,  they  must  be  mighty 
oood.  And  that,  they  are!  Light  and  digestible  .  .  .  sweet  and  swell  .  .  . 

they're  always  temptingly  fresh  .  .  .  "dated"  fresh  daily.  And  that's 
important  — for  when  freshness  fades,  flavor  fades.  For  Halloween,  or  any 
happy  get  together  — get  Jane  Parker  Donuts  -  as  thrifty  as  they  are  delicious  at  A&P. 
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DONUTS 

Sugared  and  Plain 

AT  ALL  A&P  FOOD  STORES  .  .  .  EXCEPT  ON  PACIFIC  COAST 
MADE     BY     THE     BAKERS     OF    QUALITY-RICH     MARVEL    BREAD 
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SAVES  food  money  every  day! 

Wt 


SAVES 


money  on  baby  food!  Mokes  de- 
licious food  for  baby  from  same 
foods  you  serve  your  family! 


SAVES 


money  on  meat!  Grinds  meats  for 
croquettes;  mokes  /or  of  spread 
from  2  wieners,  1    pickle! 


iSf  I  u 


SAVES 


money  on  vegetables!  Mokes 
soups  from  leftover  vegetables. 
Cost?  Only  a  few  pennies! 


SAVES 


money  on  fruit!  Makes  pint  of 
juice  from  one  orange;  delicious 
drinks  from  oil  fruits. 


Liquidizer 


PAYS   FOR  ITSELF 
IN   NO  TIME  AT  ALL! 

Here's  how!  You  need  never  throw  away 
one  bit  of  food!  Almost  magically,  your 
Liquidizer  turns  bits  of  meat,  cheese,  vege- 
tables  into  sandwich  spreads;  makes 
inexpensive  mayonnaise;  grinds,  chops, 
grates  —blends  bar  drinks;  does  countless 
chores  no  other  appliance  can  do! 

Does  every  job  —  in  seconds! 

Eosy  as  1-2-3!  One,  flip  switch;  two,  put  in  ingre- 
dients; three,  pour  out  the  delicious  results! 


Modern  Magic— here's  some  more!  See  them  at  your  km    store 


"KrM— Corn  Popper  — Completely  automatic!  ~RM-  Quod  Waffle  Baker — Makes 4  waffles 

•our  in  oil   (measuring  cup  comes  with   it),  in  any  of  3  shades.  Signal  light,  current  go 

ratch  corn   pop!    Ovenproof   glass  top,   alu-  off  when  waffles  are  ready.  New  grid   (sold 

ninum  base.  Kor  deep-fat  frying,  too!  separately;  tils  baker.,  .makes  4  sandwiches! 


Knapp -Monarch  Co. 


ST.  LOUIS  16,  MISSOURI 

Good  Housekeeping 

{fit.   of    Sparklets,    Repel- A-Mist,    Magik   Mist.    "KM-.  Appliances  also  manufactured  in  Canada 
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(Continued  from  I'aa- 
a  training  program,  distinct  from  the  regular 
Army.  The  selectees  would  be  merged  with 
troops.  Civilian  commissars  at  any  Army 
post,  one  general  snorted  with  wrath,  was 
sheer  communism.  On  the  other  hand,  an- 
other general  said  that  he  could  handle  them 
without  difficulty.      - 

"I'd  give  those  fellows  plenty  to  drink, 
stage  regimental  reviews  in  their  honor,  make 
them  feel  like  big  shots  and  not  show  them  a 
thing,"  he  explained. 

So  today's  Joe,  in  accordance  with  Army 
tradition,  has  nowhere  to  turn  if  he  is  un- 
justly treated.  True,  court-martial  regula- 
tions have  been  somewhat  liberalized.  An 
enlisted  man  can  now  demand  that  a  per- 
centage of  his  fellow  G.  I.'s  sit  on  the  court 
which  tries  him.  It  is  further  provided  that 
the  soldier  who  believes  he  has  been  unfairly 
punished  by  his  commanding  officer  can 
"through  the  proper  channel,  appeal  to  the 
next  higher  authority."  Any  veteran  of  either 
World  War  will  agree  that  this  right  is  just 
about  worthless.  All  veterans  know  that  com- 
missioned personnel  tend  to  protect  one  an- 
other. The  "proper  channel"  is  likely  to 
be  no  channel  at  all. 

American  distaste 
for  Army  life  was 
demonstrated  in  the 
fall  of  1941  after,  by 
a  single  vote  in  the 
House  of  Representa- 
tives, the  drafted  men 
who  had  been  prom- 
ised only  one  year  in 
the  Army  were  con- 
tinued in  service. 
Ominously,  on  latrine 
walls,  the  word  OHIO 
began  to  appear.  It 
stood  for  Over  the  Hill 
in  October,  meaning 
that  some  troops  in- 
tended to  desert. 
They  were  unques- 
tionably a  small  mi- 
nority. Then  the  war 
clouds  darkened  and 
the  attitudes  of  the 
men  became  adjusted 
to  the  grim  task 
ahead. 

The  average  Amer- 
ican boy's  resentment 
is  largely  the  fault  of 
the  military.  At  a  re- 
cent press  conference 
at  the  Pentagon  the 
Department    of    the 

Army  stated  baldly  that  the  "Army  has 
no  caste  system  in  any  true  sense."  Such  a 
statement  is,  of  course,  utter  foolishness. 
The  boys  being  called  up  are  not  idiots. 
Neither  are  their  older  brothers,  cousins  and 
friends  who  served  in  World  War  II.  They 
have  doubtless  been  told  about  the  elegant 
chateaux  where  the  generals  lived  in  the  ut- 
most luxury  in  the  European  theater  and 
nearly  everywhere  else.  They  know  that  en- 
listed men  often  did  the  housework  for  the 
brass.  They  have  heard  about  the  elaborate 
cocktail  parties  and  the  hard  liquor  shipped 
abroad  in  dearly  needed  cargo  space.  They 
know  how  the  officers,  all  too  often,  monopo- 
lized the  Red  Cross  girls  and  inevitably  the 
pretty  nurses  who  had  commissioned  status 
themselves.  They  remember  the  private 
motion-picture  shows  and  the  seats  reserved 
for  officers  at  post  theaters. 

l\o  intelligent  soldier  resents  obeying 
orders,  saluting  or  according  respect  to  rank. 
He  bitterly  objects  to  the  special  privileges, 
apart  from  all  that,  which  the  officer  enjoys. 
The  Army  would  be  well  advised,  for  ex- 
ample, to  forbid  the  consumption  of  liquor  at 
officers'  clubs.  G.  I.'s  are  severely  punished  if 
intoxicants  are  found  in  their  barracks.  But 
when  I  questioned  one  general  who  had 
trained  a  division  on  the  Pacific  Coast  on  this 
subject  he  looked  astonished. 

"  If  I  hadn't  permitted  my  officers  to  drink 
at  the  club,"  he  said,  "they  would  have  gone 
into  town  to  do  it.  Then  they  might  have  dis- 
graced their  uniforms  in  public.  At  the  club, 
I  could  control  them." 


By  Stella  \\  « >imi  Tullle 

More  rapturous  and  far  more  gay 
Than  any  other  sort  of  day 

Are  two  that  children  celebrate, 
All  unmindful  of  the  date. 

And  one  of  them  is  born  of  mist, 
The  other  blue  and  amethyst. 

One  of  them  is  crisp  and  cold, 
The  other  marked  with  marigold. 

Two  days  dissimilar  and  still, 
They  each  unfold  a  miracle, 

For  one's  the  final  day  of  school 
When  all  good-bys  are  beautiful; 

The  other  brings  the  hushed  hello 
That  heralds  the  first  fall  of  snow. 
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The  enlisted  men,  of  course,  do  their  dri 
ing  in  public.  The  implication  of  this  di\ 
ional  commander  was  very  clear:  enlis 
men  aren't  gentlemen  and  it  doesn't  mat 
how  they  act. 

Men's  natures  do  not  change  apprecia! 
when  they  put  on  a  uniform.  Innate  in  | 
young  American  is  his  conviction  that  he 
as  good  as  anybody  else,  that  he  eats  a 
drinks  where  he  pleases  and  goes  dancil 
with  any  girl  who  will  have  him. 

When  the  draft  became  law  it  was  specifu 
that  eighteen-year-old  boys,  who  chose 
enlist,  might  serve  only  a  year  instead  | 
twenty-one  months.  The  boys  soon  floodij 
the  recruiting  stations,  where  they  learnt 
that  this  was  less  than  accurate.  Followii 
the  year  they  must  spend  six  more  years 
the  National  Guard  or  some  other  resen 
component.  The  branch  will  not  be  of  the 
own  choosing,  either.  They  will  be  ordered  t 
duty. 

Nonetheless,  far  more  boys  are  seeking  t 

enlist  than  the  quota  of  about   10,000 

month  permits.  I  talked  with  scores  of  ther 

at  headquarters  in  New  York,  Boston  an 

Washington  when  re 

cruiting  began  in  Jul} 

Not  a  single  one  ex 

pressed     any     othe 

motive   than   to  ge 

the  unpleasant  busi 

ness  over  as  soon  a* 

possible. 

"I  decided  to  givt 
one  year  instead  o 
two,"  was  the  stand 
ard  remark.  "One's 
bad  enough." 

In  World  War  II 
the  Army  spent  enor- 
mous sums,  never 
quite  successfully,  to 
convince  the  troops, 
of  the  justice  of  their 
cause  and  to  explain 
the  meaning  of  the 
war.  That  was  when 
Germans  and  Japa- 
nese were  killing 
Americans,  when  the 
soldiers  faced  the 
prospect  of  being 
killed  themselves.  It 
will  again  conduct  in- 
formation and  educa- 
tion programs.  But 
with  relative  peace, 
the  job  is  going  to  be 
infinitely  more  diffi- 
cult. The  Army  will  be  deceiving  itself  griev- 
ously if  it  thinks  any  large  proportion  of  the 
new  soldiers,  selectees  or  volunteers,  has  will- 
ingly entered  its  ranks.  It  will  err  sadly  if  it 
believes  that  the  seeds  of  resentment  are  not 
already  sown  and  may  nourish  with  speed.  I 
am  confident  that  General  Bradley  is  aware 
of  this.  He  has  ordered  the  officers  who  will 
command  the  camps  to  co-operate  in  every 
possible  way  with  local  advisory  committees. 
"Leadership  in  a  democratic  army,"  the 
Chief  of  Staff  has  said,  "means  firmness,  not 
harshness;  understanding,  not  weakness; 
justice,  not  license;  humaneness,  not  intol- 
erance; generosity,  not  selfishness;  pride,  not 
egotism." 

These  are  lofty  ideals,  rarely  achieved  in  a 
military  machine  or,  for  that  matter,  any- 
where else.  Who  is  to  see  that  a  sincere  effort 
to  carry  them  out  is  made;  not  by  General 
Bradley,  but  by  a  host  of  generals,  colonels, 
captains  and  sergeants?  The  citizens  of  the 
areas  where  the  training  camps  are  situated 
must  do  the  job,  with  or  without  the  pledged 
Army  co-operation.  This  means  work,  a  lot  of 
work. 

The  local  editor  must  assign  his  very  best 
reporter  to  the  cantonment.  He  must  fear- 
lessly publish  any  examples  of  incompetence 
or  abuse.  He  must  make  confidential  reports 
to  Washington,  if  this  seems  the  wiser  course. 
The  minister  must  make  sure  that  the  boys 
really  receive  proper  spiritual  guidance.  The 
businessmen  must  subscribe  funds  for  recrea- 
tional facilities  in  the  town.  The  police  must 
suppress  houses  of  ill  fame  near  the  camp. 
(Continued  on  Page  170) 
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MIRRO 

THE     FINEST    ALUMINUM 


There  are  Nome  things  in  your  home  that  you  should  never 
lave  to  replace.  Your  table  silver  is  one,  you'll  agree.  Good 
urniture   is   another.     Kitrhen    utensils    should    be   another. 

tllltltO.  the  Finest  Aluminum,  is  made  with  that  in  mind. 
H'lth  just   ortlinary  rare.  MIRRO  utensils  will  last  you  for 


fifty  years  or  more !  That  won't  make  them  heirlooms, 
maybe,  but  it  is  enough  to  give  you  the  lifelong  pleasure  of 
good  things  to  work  with  in  your  kitchen  .  .  .  things  that 
won't  wear  out  just  when  you  have  learned   to  love  them. 


If  that  kind  of  value  interests 


,.„...  C\Qt  MIRRO 


BESIDES  LONG  LIFE,  all  MIRRO  uten- 
sils promise  you  overall  even  heating  .  . . 
quick  cooling  .  .  .  exclusive  features  that 
are  really  worth  while  .  •  •  and  a  time- 
less beauty  of  design  that  will  always 
he  right  in  any  kitchen  decor. 

Oi  (LA*     MIRRO    at   department, 

hoiisefurnishing,  hardware  stores . . . 

wherever  dealers  sell  the finest  aluminum 


DRIP  COFFEE  MAKER 


PERCOLATOR 


DOUBLE  BOILER 


COVERED  SAUCE  PAN 


TEA  KETTLE 


9 


6  cup     8  cup 


3  qt.     S  qt. 


COVERED  POT 


EGG  POACHER 


MIRRO  MAT1C 
PRESSURE  PAN 

1 


OVAL  ROASTER 


TU8ED  CAKE  PAN 


4  qt.        6  qt. 
8  qt.       10  qt. 


3  egg  size 


9-15  lb.  capacity 


13  egg  size 


ALUMINUM    GOODS    MANUFACTURING  COMPANY  .  MANITOWOC,  WISCONSIN 

World's  Largest  Manufacturer  of  Aluminum  Cooking  Utensils 
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great  pies  are  born  ! 


0  full  njutcps — 

ii  in  pit'  for  a    big, 

tivo-crust   />i'<? 


Every  man  gets  tenderhearted  over  home- 
made pie.  So  easy  to  make  with  Pillsbury 
Pie  Crust  Mix.  Just  add  water.  Make  one 
soon — with  his  favorite  filling.  See  for  your- 
self why  it's  America's  largest-selling  pie 
crust  mix. 

Tender,   "short"  crust — the   light,   flaky   kind 

Rich  flavor  of  fine  shortening 

Warm  brown  color 

Cuts  at  touch  of  a  fork 

Mixes  quickly — rolls  out  easily 

Fast — just  add  water,  mix,  roll  out 
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CAN  MAKE  A  GREAT  TEAM 

Ann  Pillsbury  has  developed  a  new 
pie  crust  mix  in  her  kitchen  to  save 
you  time  in  your  kitchen,  and  give 
you  perfect  results  every  time. 


Pillsbury  PIE  CRUST  MIX 


(Continued  from  Page  16H) 
They  must  enforce  the  liquor  laws,  particu- 
larly with  respect  to  minors. 

More  important  than  anything  else,  per- 
haps, the  women  of  the  surrounding  country 
must  throw  open  their  homes.  For  the  new 
soldiers  are  not,  in  the  traditional  American 
sense,  peacetime  soldiecs.  They  are  not  garri- 
son troops.  They  are  a  cross-section  of  the 
nation.  They  have  left  good  homes  and  good 
jobs.  They  have  sacrificed  comfort  and  most 
of  their  personal  freedoms.  They  have  put 
aside  school  and  college.  They  must  be 
treated,  if  selective  service  is  to  work,  with 
the  same  high  regard  as  though  they  faced 
immediate  battle. 


SEARCH  FOR  A  SOUL 

(Continued  from  Page  37) 

very  blue  eyes  like  fairy  flax,  silvery-white 
hair  and  pink  cheeks.  He  spoke  in  a  low 
voice,  took  me  for  long  walks  and  taught 
me  to  look  at  every  flower  we  passed.  He  an- 
swered all  my  questions.  No  doubt  he  spoiled 
me;  and  I  was  already  spoiled,  for  I  cannot 
remember  having  any  friction  whatever  with 
any  grown-up  person  until  the  dreadful  day 
when  my  mother  vanished,  leaving  us  in  the 
hands  of  a  fiend,  whom  I  had  already  once 
met  in  the  drawing  room. 

I  am  surprised  that  my  mother,  generally 
a  shrewd  judge  of  character,  should  have 
been  taken  in  by  the  false,  cloying  manners 
of  Miss — we  will  call  her  "Smith."  My  mother 
was  pleased  with  her  excellent  testimonials, 
and  thankful  that  she  was  at  least  a  partially 
trained  nurse.  She  was  to  take  us  to  three 
cousins  until  my  parents  returned  in  the 
spring.  Within  a  year  of  her  leaving  us  she 
became  the  permanent  inmate  of  a  mental 
hospital.  Sane — while  we  were  in  her  care 
those  terrible  five  months — she  was  certainly 
not. 

Miss  Smith  was  a  confirmed  sadist,  and 
she  set  to  work  immediately  to  torture  the 
three  little  girls  left  in  her  care.  When  I  cried 
she  used  to  throw  me — in  the  depths  of  win- 
ter— into  ice-cold  baths.  She  whipped  us  with 
or  without  the  slightest  provocation.  She  tied 
my  always  exemplary  sister  Mary  to  the  legs 
of  tables.  Every  night,  when  she  came  up  to 
bed,  she  tickled  me  till  I  went  nearly  out  of 
my  mind  with  excitement,  terror  and  sheer 
hatred. 

The  cousins  lived  a  detached  and  cere- 
monious existence  in  a  distant  part  of  the 
house.  Wilmett  behaved  throughout  this  pe- 
riod like  a  heroine  from  history.  She  was  only 
nine  years  old,  but  she  confronted  the  three 
unbelieving  cousins  with  long  and  perfectly 
accurate  histories  of  our  tortures.  She  with- 
stood Miss  Smith,  in  the  more  terrible  of  her 
very  ferocious  tempers,  to  the  face.  She  fought 
her  like  a  wildcat  when  she  beat  me,  until 
Miss  Smith  preferred  to  practice  her  orgies 
only  behind  my  sister's  back.  Wilmett  was 
punished,  she  was  deprived  of  privileges,  but 
she  never  gave  up  trying  to  defend  us. 

At  last  Miss  Smith  played  into  Wilmett's 
hands.  She  had  punished  Mary  by  putting 
her  legs  into  scalding-hot  water  till  they  blis- 
tered, then  she  hastily  covered  them  with 
black  woollen  stockings  and  her  legs  became 
inflamed.  Wilmett  now  had  proof  for  her 
tales.  She  succeeded  in  dragging  the  least  in- 
credulous of  the  three  cousins  to  look  at 
Mary's  legs.  A  doctor  was  summoned  and 
Mary  was  asserted  to  be  very  ill,  as  no  doubt 
she  was:  sick  with  fear  as  well  as  with  actual 
blood  poisoning.  For  some  mysterious  rea- 
son, the  cousins  failed  even  then  to  dismiss 
Miss  Smith;  but  the  worst  of  our  physical 
tortures  decreased  from  that  hour. 

The  cousins  took  to  popping  into  the  nurs- 
ery at  unexpected  intervals.  Mary  was  no 
longer  tied  to  table  legs,  nor  do  I  suspect  that 
I  was  given  again  the  "trial  by  water,"  or 
even  at  all  severely  beaten ;  but  never  for  one 
moment  did  my  fears,  my  hate,  my  appalled 
conviction  of  something  wholly  against  na- 
ture in  charge  of  us  subside. 

It  only  shows  to  what  depths  of  cowardice 
a  rule  of  terror  can  reduce  almost  any  help- 
less and  exposed  human  being,  let  alone  a 
child,  that  when  my  mother  returned  home, 


Mas  ko  Trays 

Add  Joy  to  Days 

When  good  friends  get  together 

Both  Trays  and  Tumblers  win  high  praise . . 

Add  Cheer  in  any  weather. 


Save  time!  Save  work !  Ease  serving  chores 
Add  sparkle,  smartness,  zest! 
At  Department,  Gift  or  Jewelry  Stores 
Which  feature  but  the  best. 


Both  HASKO  Trays  and  Tumblers  (ivith 
designs  to  match)  are  beautifully  gift  pack-' 
aged  for  getting  or  giving.  Sold  individually 
or  in  combination  sets. 

HASKELITE  MANUFACTURING  CORP. 
Dept.  143,  135  S.  La  Salle  St.,  Chicago  3,  III. 
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wanmed  Cartons 

Most  manufacturers  package  their  highest  quality 
butter  in  paraffined  cartons.  They  rely  on  these 
sturdy,  waxed  packages  to  preserve  fine  flavor. 
Also  used  to  protect  the  quoiity  and  flavor  of  ice 
creom,  margarine,  lord,  shortening,  ond  frozen  foods. 


For  Finest  Quality 
Look  For  The  PARAFFINED  CARTON 
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~^NE  of  the  best -known  makes  in  the 
country  .  .  .  this  iron  has  a  hinged 
oleplate  which  gives  a  large  iron  and  a 
mall  iron  in  the  same  iron  !  Tip  the  iron 
orward  and  a  small  iron  for  tucks,  ruf- 
les — tip  the  handle  back  and  the 
vhole  of  the  extra  soleplate  goes  to 
vork  again!  There  are  many  more  in- 
cresting  features  .  .  .  and  it's  good- 
ooking. 

Sell  just  eight  two-year  subscriptions 
for  the  LADIES'  HOME  JOURNAL, 
new  or  renewal,  at  U.  S.  price,  $5.00 
each,  to  persons  living  oulside  your 
home,  and  you'll  receive  the  iron,  all 
charges  prepaid.  ^  our  own  or  your  per- 
sonal gift  subscriptions  will  not  count. 
This  offer  expires  November  30, 194-8 — 
good  in  United  States  only. 

W  rite  subscribers'  names  and  ad- 
dresses on  plain  paper,  with  your  own, 
and  ask  us  to  send  your  iron.  Mail 
with  full  remittance  to  us. 

IRTIS  CIRCULATION  COMPANY 

11  Independence  Square,  Phila.  5,  Penna. 


STAMPED  PIECES 
for  EMBROIDERY 
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SEND  NO 
MONEY! 


dio, 


ik  of  it!  32  lovely  pieces  of  stamped  material  which 
can  easily  and  quickly  embroider.  Costs  only  $1.98 
you  would  expect  to  pay  much  more  for  these  many 
ces.  A  sensational  bargain!  I  arge  BCarf  lor  dressei  or 
'io,  7  pc.  refreshment  set,  large  center,  end  table  or 
h  tank  cover,  doilies,  samplers,  pot  holders,  bibs, 
Ihisk  broom  holder,  3  pc.  chair  set,  3  pc.  vanity  set,  .^  pc, 
iflfet  set,  etc.  etc. — 32  pieces  in  all  on  fine  white  art 
oth  for  only  SI. 98  plus  postage  and  C.O.D.  handling. 
REE  to  Anyone — Kmbroidery  hoop  free,  generous  as- 
Wtment  six  strand  floss.  Also  free,  amazing  new  inven- 
on  fits  on  any  sewing  machine  easily,  quickly.  Makes 
Jtton  holes,  quilts,  sews  on  buttons,  attaches  zippers. 
irns  stockings,  mends  tears,  etc.  Sells  elsewhere  regu- 
ly  for  $1.00  but  sent  to  you  free.  Satisfaction  guaran- 
rd.  If  not  perfectly  pleased,  return  stamped  goods  (keep 
e  hoop,  thread  and  button  hole  maker)  and  your 
1.98  will  be  refunded.  Could  anything  be  more  fair? 
ou  be  the  judge.  You  can't  lose!  Send  no  money.  Don't 
elay!  Act  Now!  Just  mail  a  card  today. 
iNIGHT  MAIL  ORDER  CO.  DEPT.  3742-S 
140  Roosevelt  Rd.  Chicago  12,  Illinois 
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only  my  courageous  sister,  Wilmett,  dared 
tell  her  the  truth.  Mary  and  I  funked  the 
whole  business.  Miss  Smith  went— but  not 
until  she  had  been  told  what  my  mother  and 
father  thought  of  her. 

The  sun  soon  shone  again  with  its  accus- 
tomed splendor.  My  mother  had  made  a  good 
recovery.  Whatever  rifts  had  appeared  in  the 
joy  of  her  love  had  been  completely  healed 
by  my  father's  anxious  care.  She  knew  she 
had  his  whole,  unchanged  heart,  and  for  a 
while  this  satisfied  her.  For  a  year  and  a  half, 
till  that  hot,  long  summer  when  the  wells 
dried  up,  and  Victoria  had  her  Golden  Jubilee, 
I  do  not  remember  the  faintest  family  shadow 
upon  the  blue  horizon. 

My  mother's  health  flagged  during  the 
long,  hot  Jubilee  summer.  Nor  did  the  birth 
of  my  mother's  last  child,  George,  in  Septem- 
ber, do  anything  to  restore  her  health.  She 
discovered  the  village  under  the  Berkshire 
downs  was  too  damp  and  bleak  to  live  in,  so 
my  father  gave  up  this  well-loved  parish,  a 
bad  thing  for  a  young  clergyman,  however 
brilliant,  to  do,  and  accepted  a  damper,  if  not 
bleaker,  living  under  the  Quantock  Hills. 

Over  Stowey  was  the  real  home  of  my 
heart.  The  rectory  garden  was  much  vaster 
than  the  Fawley  garden,  and  Ado  had  a 
greenhouse,  and  a  paddock,  let  alone  a  stable 
and  a  stableyard. 

We  now  possessed  a  donkey  called  Fanny 
who  lived  to  an  incredible  age  from  sheer  ob- 
stinacy. A  shy  and  well-bred  mare  called  Sky- 
lark was  lent  to  us  for  a  happy  but  breathless 
period. 

Even  the  nursery  was  larger  than  the  Faw- 
ley nursery  and  had  more  windows,  with  a 
magnolia  tree  trained  under  one  of  them.  The 


■K  Before  we  censure  a  man  for 
•f  seeming  whal  he  is  not,  weshould 
be  sure  that  we  know  what  he  is. 

— CARLYLE. 


church  was  a  beautiful  old  Somersetshire 
church  just  across  the  road,  and  I  never  hear 
a  chime  of  bells  that  does  not  carry  me  back 
into  the  old  stone  porch  full  of  expectation  of 
what  I  might  find  there. 

I  am  afraid  it  was  not  God  I  was  looking 
for,  for  at  the  age  of  six  I  suddenly  became  a 
complete  skeptic.  This  sud  i  overthrow 
of  my  faith  was  the  result  of  being  informed 
by  my  sister,  Wilmett,  that  there  were  no 
fairies.  No  fairies,  I  said  fiercely  to  myself, 
t.'en  no  God!  Whatever  inhabited  the  heaven 
and  influenced  the  sun  I  had  hitherto  dumped 
together  and  accepted  as  solidly  and  with  as 
much  conviction  as  the  bread  and  butter  on 
my  plate  at  teatime. 

It  was  always  difficult  not  to  believe  Wil- 
mett. She  spoke  as  one  with  authority.  Her 
sense  of  responsibility  was  so  great,  her  in- 
nate dignity  so  dire,  that  I  knew  well  she 
would  not  have  trifled  with  a  lie  to  save  her 
life.  There  could  be  no  fairies  if  Wilmett  said 
there  were  not.  There  could  be  no  God — no 
infant  Jesus — no  galaxy  of  heaven;  it  was  a 
great  shock.  I  liked  saying  my  prayers,  I 
liked  Bible  picture  books  and  their  graphic 
stories.  I  particularly  enjoyed  sitting  on  a 
footstool  at  my  mother's  feet  while  she  read 
to  me — over  and  over  again  at  my  express 
desire— the  story  of  the  Holy  Innocents.  It 
is  true  that  I  continued  to  say  my  now  color- 
less prayers,  and  willingly  attended  frequent 
church  services,  but  these  were  mere  conces- 
sions to  good  and  devoted  parents. 

No  one  but  Lizzie  knew  that  I  was  now  an 
atheist.  I  told  her  about  it  in  the  kitchen  in 
return  for  a  cake  fresh  from  the  oven,  but  as 
Lizzie  did  not  appear  to  take  much  notice  of 
it,  I  told  no  one  else.  Nevertheless,  it  made  a 
great  deal  of  difference  to  my  inner  conscious- 
ness. Up  to  six  years  old  I  had  literally  never 
been  frightened  by  anything  in  the  outside 
world.  I  saw  no  reason  for  fear,  since  God  or 
my  guardian  angel  was  obviously  preoccu- 
pied with  the  question  of  my  personal  safety; 
now  I  realized  that  I  was  on  my  own  in  a 
most  precarious  universe.  A  hideous  storm 
of  terror  took  possession  of  me  at  this  period, 
as  if  to  show  me  how  dreadful  a  place  a  God- 
less world  can  be. 
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No  doubt  Somersetshire  boys  are  no  worse 
than  any  other  boys,  but  they  were  in  these 
remote  days  stupider— and  since  more  stu- 
pid, more  cruel.  One  Sunday  on  the  roadside 
I  discovered  a  group  of  young  louts  torturing 
a  long  slowworm  by  burning  it  to  death  with 
matches.  I  ordered  them  to  stop,  and  as  they 
saw  no  reason  wtiy  they  should  stop,  I  danced 
in  front  of  them  screaming  and  yelling.  So 
violent  and  piercing  were  my  cries  that  they 
reached  Lizzie  in  the  kitchen,  who  dashed  to 
my  rescue.  She  soon  disposed  of  the  boys  and 
let  the  poor  remains  of  the  slowworm  wriggle 
off  into  tailless  security. 

However,  the  incident  did  not  end  in  per- 
sonal triumph.  After  dinner  I  was  told  to 
take  a  pudding  across  the  fields  to  an  old 
woman  who  lived  quite  near  and  liked  her 
Sunday  pudding  from  the  rectory.  There 
were  no  obvious  dangers  between  the  pad- 
dock and  the  old  woman's  cottage  and  I 
reached  it  in  safety.  I  then  prepared  to  return 
the  way  I  had  come,  but  what  I  had  all  along 
secretly  feared  took  place.  The  boys  were 
there  at  the  bottom  of  the  field  between  me 
and  the  paddock.  They  were  standing  on  the 
bank  of  a  muddy  pool  we  called  "The  Pond," 
which  was  the  boundary  between  our  domain 
and  the  outer  world.  This  time  neither  Lizzie 
nor  Ado  was  within  call.  I  was  alone  in  a  hos- 
tile universe  with  six  monstrous  louts  threat- 
ening to  take  their  revenge  upon  me  by  throw- 
ing me  into  the  yellow,  scum-covered  pond. 
The  pond.  I  knew,  was  incalculably  deep; 
and  what  was  even  worse  than  death,  my  dig- 
nity was  at  their  mercy.  I  knew  that  I  was 
personally  helpless.  I  only  had  deep  within 
me  the  sense  that  I  was  for  some  inexplicable 
and  mysterious  reason  more  important  than 
they  were.  They  hated  me;  they  jeered  and 
threatened  me.  They  wanted  to  treat  me  as 
they  had  treated  the  worm.  Nor  did  I  see  any 
particular  reason  for  their  failing  to  carry  out 
their  wishes.  I  couldn't  expect  the  Holy  Ghost 
feeling  I  had  about  my  special  importance  to 
occur  to  them.  Yet  it  was  my  only  defense. 
I  did  not  expose  my  fear.  I  would  not  turn 
back,  neither  would  I  hasten  my  steps.  I 
would  cross  the  field,  passing  close  by  them, 
till  I  reached  the  paddock,  then  I  should  have 
to  turn  my  back  on  them,  which  would  be 
the  worst  of  all,  while  I  walked  up  the  pad- 
dock to  the  garden  gate. 

Being  by  nature  a  confirmed  pessimist,  I 
did  not  expect  to  escape  my  doom.  I  walked 
straight  toward  the  jeering  boys,  crossed  the 
field  past  the  horrible  yellow  pond  and  into 
the  paddock.  I  had  to  turn  my  back  then,  and 
could  no  longer  see  what  my  enemies  were 
doing,  but  I  reached  the  gate  in  astonishing 
safety.  I  got  inside  it.  They  still  shouted  after 
me — but  from  another  world  now.  I  was  out 
of  their  power,  and  I  ran.  When  I  reached  the 
nursery  I  was  breathless  and  exhausted.  The 
nurse  remarked  on  my  paleness;  had  I,  she 
demanded,  fallen  down  and  hurt  myself? 
Had  anything  happened  to  me?  I  shook  my 
head.  Nothing  had  happened  to  me.  Only  for 
the  first  time  in  my  life  I  had  been  afraid, 
helplessly  afraid,  without  protection  and 
without  power.  Probably  there  is  no  feeling 
so  horrible  as  impotent  fear  against  a  fellow 
man. 

From  that  hour  I  hated  boys.  Not  known 
boys,  since  my  few  male  acquaintances  were 
completely  innocuous  and  even  friendly  speci- 
mens, but  boys  in  the  abstract.  I  hated  be- 
cause I  feared ;  and  not  until  I  ceased  to  fear 
because  I  loved  did  I  discover  that  part  of  the 
origin  of  my  hate  was  my  own  arrogance. 

The  difficulty  in  writing  truthfully  about 
parents  is  that  the  tone  of  criticism  or  the 
flavor  of  sentimentalism  is  bound  to  creep  in. 
Parents  are  an  excellent  alibi:  "  I  might  have 
done  better  if  only  my  parents  had  under- 
stood me — brought  me  up  more  wisely — 
given  me  a  more  suitable  education,"  and  so 
on;  though  it  is  often  to  be  found  that  an- 
other member  of  the  same  family  has  turned 
out,  notwithstanding  all  these  obstacles,  very 
well  indeed.  Devoted  sons  and  daughters  can 
also  make  an  alibi  of  their  devotion — so  as  to 
explain  why  they  preferred  to  descend  through 
history  as  examples  of  filial  piety  rather  than 
to  do  their  job  of  work  in  the  less  apprecia- 
tive outside  world. 
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When  her  fiance  spent  the  week  end 
her  home,  Martha  impressed  him  by  g 
ting  all  the  family  meals. 

Knowing  the  lad  had  to  catch  an  eai 
train  Monday  morning,  Martha's  moth 
offered  to  get  breakfast.   But  Mart 
said,  "I'll  fix  Grape-Nuts  Wheat-Meal 
it  cooks  in  3H  minutes." 

Her  mother  remarked  to  her  futu: 
son-in-law,  "Martha  will  make  you 
good  wife." 

"If  she  gives  me  this  nourishing  hoi 
cereal  for  breakfast  every  morning,"  hi 
replied,  "she'll  make  me  a  good  hus 
band." 
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Are  you 

KITCHEN 
WISE? 


Do  you  hang  your  utensils 
where  they're  needed? 


Hang  big  spoons, 
forks  and  utensils 
needed  at  stove  on  screwhooks  by  the 
stove.  Hang  mixing  and  other  prepara- 
tion utensils  by  the  work  table.  Hang 
strainer,  collander,  etc.  by  the  sink.  See 
how  your  kitchen  work  is  simplified! 


Do  you  save  time  and 
energy  with  Dry-Me-Drys? 

Dry-Me-Drys  are  those  amazingly  dif- 
ferent kitchen  towels  produced  by  the 
makers  of  famous  Martex  bath  towels. 
They  dry  dishes  and  glasses  quicker  and 
better...  yet  leave  practically  no  lint! 
That's  because  they're  a  scientific  blend 
of  cotton,  spun  rayon  and  linen.  They 
dry  themselves  quickly,  launder  and 
wear  superbly  for  real  economy. 

SJ^B^^If  your  store  doesn't  carry  Dry-Me- 
*^^^  Dry  Towels  —  mail  coupon  now  for 
samples!  We  pay  postage  Naturally,  Dry-Me- 
Drys  must  delight  you  completely  or  your  money 
will  be  refunded  promptly  and  cheerfully. 


Wellington   Sears  Co. 

65  Worth  Street 

New  York   13,  New  York 


Yes,  I'd  like  to  try  two  (2)  of  your  big 
18x36"  Dry -Me -Dry  kitchen  towels,  for 
which  I  am  enclosing  SI  00  in  cash  r~~l 
check  [j  money  order  P.  I  prefer: 
Pattern  A  in  red  □  green P  bluep  orongePj. 
Pattern  B  p  with  variegated  striped  border. 

(Check  pattern  and  color  preference.) 
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I  shall  have  to  unmask  my  parents  psy- 
chologically in  the  same  manner  that  I  un- 
mask myself;  but  I  hope  to  show— what  1 
myself  believe— that  they  were  in  many  ways 
above  the  average  of  human  beings  and  ex- 
cellent parents.  They  were  certainly  uncom- 
monly enlightened  in  the  bringing  up  of  their 
children,  considering  the  age  in  which  they 
lived.  They  were  born,  my  father  in  1851  and 
my  mother  in  1853. 

My  mother  herself  was  wholly  unequipped 
for  real  life.  As  a  child  she  was  taught  noth- 
ing useful;  she  was  treated  with  great  per- 
sonal unkindness.  Her  father  died  when  she 
was  five  years  old;  her  mother  left  her  chil- 
dren chiefly  to  nurses  and  governesses,  and 
she  was  brought  up  in  an  extremely  rich,  re- 
ligious and  sporting  family.  Everything  was 
done  for  her  that  she  ought  to  have  been 
taught  to  do  for  herself;  and  everything  was 
expected  of  her  that  she  had  not  been  trained 
to  perform. 

Fear  was  the  natural  result  of  this  inade- 
quate training;  and  this  fear— though  she 
tried  to  make  up  for  it  by  the  depth  and 
strength  of  her  love  for  us — she  handed  on  to 
her  children. 

My  father  was  definitely  better  equipped 
for  life  than  my  mother.  He  was  the  eldest  of 
four  sons,  and — born  into  a  poor  clergyman's 
family— had  early  in  life  to  set  to  work  to 
help  his  mother.  What  he  mainly  suffered 
from  was  an  oversevere,  probably  jealous, 
young  father,  and  a  mother  of  quite  peculiar 
dynamic  power,  who  made  him  her  best 
friend. 

Religion  was  his  main  interest,  but  his  re- 
ligion was  a  wholly  different,  and  far  more 
personal  and  emotional,  kind  than  my  moth- 
er's. My  grandmother,  Margaret  MacDon- 


Sadness    is    a    wall    between    two 

gardens.  — KAHUL  GIBRAN:  The  Prophet 

(Alfred  A.  Knopf,  Inc.). 


aid  Bottome,  was  the  most  vigorous  and  im- 
passioned Christian  I  have  ever  met;  and  it 
was  therefore  natural  that  my  father's  re- 
ligion should  be  of  a  strong,  emotional  and 
active  kind.  He  was  at  all  times  prepared  to 
clothe  the  naked,  feed  the  hungry,  visit  the 
sick  or  those  in  prison,  and  help  anyone  who 
was  in  need.  More  than  this,  he  did  it  with  a 
vim  and  a  profound,  eager  tenderness  such 
as  I  have  seldom  come  across. 

He  had  many  faults,  and  they  often  ap- 
peared to  my  strict  and  nervous  mother  to 
be  dark  abysses  of  moral  danger.  He  was 
careless,  convivial,  full  of  a  sort  of  fun  that 
only  one  in  ten  of  the  people  he  met  appreci- 
ated. I  think  that  my  mother  always  thought 
that  he  ought  to  take  life  more  seriously, 
though  during  the  first  years  of  her  release 
from  her  own  stern  and  strenuous  life  she 
was  very  glad  he  didn't. 

The  real  difficulty  of  their  married  life  may 
have  been  that  my  father  missed  too  greatly 
the  tremendous  demonstrative  strength  of  his 
mother's  love,  its  generosity  and  its  perpet- 
ual stimulus — which  my  mother  was  quite 
unable  to  give  him.  She  expected  instead  the 
constant  encouragement  of  a  warm  and  per- 
sistent care — a  glorified  nurse-lover — and 
this  my  father  was  too  manly  and  natural  a 
human  being  to  be  able  to  provide.  My  fa- 
ther and  mother's  love  was  the  one  lasting 
devotion  of  a  lifetime,  but  it  was,  after  the 
first  delight  and  release  of  its  early  years,  an 
increasing  tragedy  in  which  all  their  children 
shared. 

Until  my  late  teens  I  looked  on  my  mother 
as  an  image  of  unmitigated  perfection;  as  re- 
gards my  father,  I  fear  even  from  the  first  I 
was  slightly  critical,  though  affectionate. 
When  I  was  five  years  old  I  began  to  find  flaws 
in  his  character.  He  was  incalculable.  Why. 
for  instance,  did  he  tell  me  that  if  I  wanted 
to  catch  birds  I  had  only  to  put  salt  on  their 
tails,  and  then  resent  the  result  of  this  mis- 
leading information? 

Naturally  I  had  believed  him.  I  took  salt — 
unfortunately,  in  his  favorite  silver  salt 
spoons— on  my  afternoon  walk,  and  in  the 
heat  of  the  chase  I  lost  the  salt  spoons.  But 
was  this  a  reason  for  such  a  sharp  and  un- 
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Now  /f's  easy  to  serve 

salad  dressing  with  the  dash 

and  flavor  men  go  for 

Blend  2  teaspoonfuls  of  Colman's 
(dry)  Mustard  with  a  little  water. 
Then  add  it  to  an  8-oz.  jar  of  your 
favorite  prepared  mayonnaise  or 
French  dressing.  Try  this  flavor  trick. 
Perfect  for  a  crisp  green  salad! 

IE    FAMOUS    DRY    MUSTARD    USED 
BY    FINE    COOKS    EVERYWHERE 


intelligible  scolding?  I  retired  under  the  gose- 
berry  bushes,  where  I  had  found  an  inviolable 
retreat,  and  wept  bitterly. 

He  taught  me  spelling,  and  again  this  fierce 
and  unfair  antagonism  rose  up  between  us. 
He  asked  me  to  spell  "mention."  To  help  me, 
he  said  very  plainly,  "M— e — n." 

"Men,"  I  quickly  answered. 

"Now,"  he  said,  "  the  rest  is  easy — 'tion.'" 

"S-h-o-n-e,"  I  haltingly  replied. 

His  great  brows  met,  his  fierce  eyes  glared, 
he  called  me— a  reproach  I  particularly  re- 
sented— "stupid." 

I  do  not  think  my  father  understood  chil- 
dren. Perhaps  he  was  a  little  jealous  of  them. 
He  always  called  us  my  mother's  children, 
and  left  us  almost  wholly  to  her  unflagging 
attention.  But  when  he  was  needed  in  any 
conspicuous  way — and  this  did  happen — he 
never  failed  us. 

The  one  of  us  who  needed  and  loved  him 
most,  and  to  whom  he  showed  a  careful  ten- 
derness, was  Mary.  Mary,  who  was  the  sec- 
ond girl  in  the  family,  when  a  boy  was  hoped 
for,  came  barely  fourteen  months  later  than 
Wilmett,  before  my  mother  had  recovered 
from  a  very  tedious  first  birth.  My  mother 
did  not  want  her;  could  not  nurse  her;  and 
never  gave  her  the  understanding  which  she 
gave  to  the  rest  of  us.  Perhaps  the  death  of  a 
boy  child  later  made  her  turn  Mary  into  a 
sort  of  scapegoat  for  her  sorrow;  but  the 
treatment  she  gave  this  exceedingly  pretty 
and  highly  interesting  second  daughter 
did  the  child,  as  a  human  being,  untold 
harm,  and  was  indeed  bad  for  the  whole 
family.  Without  blaming  my  mother,  whom 
we  all  regarded — as  my  father  himself  re- 
garded her — as  an  angel,  I  began  to  notice 
the  difference  in  Mary's  treatment  when  I 
was  between  five  and  six  years  old.  I  did  not 
consciously  say  to  myself,  "Mother  is  unkind 
to  Mary,"  but  I  thought  with  a  disturbed 
and  unhappy  sympathy  that  Mary  seemed 
dogged  by  disaster.  It  is  interesting  that 
though  Mary  was  constantly  blamed  and 
scolded,  I  never  believed  that  she  had  done 
wrong.  Children  are  very  difficult  to  fool. 

When  I  was  told  that  we  were  going  to 
America  to  live  I  saw  the  gates  of  Paradise 
open  without  the  hint  of  a  fiery  sword  be- 
tween us  and  the  Tree  of  Life.  I  am  sorry  to 
say  that  my  sense  of  bliss  was  not  decreased 
by  learning  that  my  sisters  must  remain  be- 
hind in  boarding  school  until  our  new  home 
was  ready  to  receive  us. 

I  think  my  mother  was  not  at  all  averse  to 
this  new  plunge.  She  had  twice  visited  Amer- 
ica, and  each  time  it  had  been  a  great  per- 
sonal triumph.  She 
did  not  realize  that 
on  this  occasion  she 
would  have  to  face 
a  new  home  and  an 
adjustment   to   a 
new,  and   by   no 
means  effortless, 
existence. 

My  mother  had 
never  had  to  run  a 
house  with  fewer 
than  three  servants. 
She  could  neither 
cook,  sew  nor  house- 
clean.  She  was 
trained  to  be  waited 
on  from  her  birth, 
and  she  had  never 
had  any  other  kind 
of  training.  To  be 
delicate  and  to  be 
a  saint  were  her 
achieved  aims.  She 
was  worshiped  by 
her  husband  and 
children ;  and  she 
had  cut  herself  off 
almost  entirely  from 
her  own  relations, 
with  whom  she  had 
never  been  able  to 
get  on. 

It  was  February 
in  1890  when  we 
sailed  to  the  New 
World.  Every  child 
discovers    a    new 


world  at  the  dawn  of  each  fresh  day,  so  that 
it  is  less  startling  to  a  child  than  it  might  be 
to  a  grown-up  person  to  wake  up  one  fine 
morning  in  a  new  country. 

America  seemed  rather  to  slide  into  me, 
than  to  shock  me.  We  landed  on  a  bright, 
cold,  February  day.  There  was  more  noise 
than  I  had  ever  heard  before.  London  growled, 
but  New  York  mingled  roars  with  screams. 
Nothing  remained,  or  apparently  could  keep, 
still.  Until  our  new  house  at  Yonkers  was  fin- 
ished we  had  to  remain  in  the  rather  stuffy 
hotel  bedrooms  and  sitting  room  into  which 
we  had  been  genially  pushed  on  our  arrival. 

My  first  American  school  was  a  day  school, 
and  every  hour  was  filled  by  quite  extraor- 
dinarily amusing  work  which  appeared  to  me 
purely  in  the  light  of  play.  We  danced,  sang, 
molded  in  clay  and  wielded  fret  saws  while 
learning  history  and  geography,  and  even 
arithmetic.  My  teacher  was  young  and  very 
kind  to  me.  I  was  allowed  to  say  "bean"  in- 
stead of  "bin"  when  referring  to  the  past 
participle  of  "to  be."  "She  doesn't  mean  any 
harm  by  it,"  our  teacher  told  the  rather  in- 
dignant class.  "It's  just  the  way  she's  been 
brought  up." 

I  think  our  home  life,  though  our  house  it- 
self must  have  been  unpleasant,  was  very 
happy  during  the  year  we  spent  at  Yonkers. 
My  mother  for  a  time  had  distinctly  better 
health.  I  think,  too,  that  alone  with  my  fa- 
ther and  her  two  youngest,  my  mother  was 
more  adjustable  and  singlehearted  than  when 
the  elder  ones  joined  her.  She  must  have  had 
to  face— and  faced  extremely  bravely — harder 
living  conditions  than  she  ever  had  to  face 
again.  She  never  attempted  to  get  a  nurse, 
and  what  I  couldn't  do,  she  did  for  both  of  us, 
as  well  as  superintending  her  household. 

It  is  true  George  and  I  were  off  her  hands 
from  nine  o'clock  till  seven,  except  Saturdays 
and  Sundays;  but  we  were  never  off  her  heart 
or  out  of  her  mind.  Her  children  were  her 
life — and  she  obstinately  refused  any  other 
life.  I  doubt  if  a  better  mother  for  young 
children  ever  existed.  But  my  father  still  had 
to  manage  his  parish  without  the  slightest 
assistance  from  her,  socially  or  otherwise. 
Nevertheless,  he  made  a  great  success  of 
Yonkers.  His  church  filled  to  the  brim,  and  I 
always  remember  him  during  those  five  years 
of  our  American  life  as  laughing.  His  parents 
and  brothers  often  came  to  see  him  at  Yon- 
kers, and  he,  more  often  still,  went  into  New 
York  to  see  them. 

It  is  true  that  my  mother  did  not  like  Yon- 
kers; but  then,  she  didn't  have  to  stay  there 
permanently.  My  father  had  been  offered  the 
(Continued  on  Page  176) 


'I've  just  got   to  reduce.   It's  getting  so 
I  can't  get  into  your  clothes  any  more!" 


Taste  a  tomato  juice  cocktail 

made  with  French's — 
and  you'll  say  it's  a  WOW! 

Easy,  quick — here's  all  you  do.  Add 
a  pinch  of  salt  and  pepper,  a  tea- 
spoonful  of  French's  Worcestershire 
for  each  glassful  of  tomato  juice  — 
mix  well,  and  serve  very  cold.  Choice 
ingredients  in  French's,  aged  and 
mellowed,  give  a  zippy  distinctive 
flavor  men  go  for. 


TOPNOTCH    QUALITY 
...COSTS    LESS! 


LADIES' HOME  JOURNAL 


WITH/    THATf       FRENCH'S    FL 


AVOR 


1  Vi  lbs.  ground  chuck  beef 

1  V2  teaspoons  salt 

2  tablespoons  minced  onion 


2  tablespoons  French's  Mustard 

1  egg 

Va  teaspoon  pepper 


Knead  ingredients  together  thoroughly,  pat  into  cakes  and  broil. 

Spread  halved  tomatoes  with  a  mixture  of  equal  parts  of  may- 
onnaise and  French's  Mustard  and  broil  with  hamburger.  Serve 
with  boiled  onions  glazed  in  a  little  brown  sugar  and  butter. 

Serve  these  extra  special  hamburgers  to  the  family  for  dinner 
tonight.  See  if  they  don't  ask  for  "seconds"! 
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You  can  be  prettier,  YOUNGER 
than  ever!  Have  slender  curves ...  a  TINY  waist 
...  a  high,  sweetly  shaped  bosom.  MisSimplicity 
can  do  all  this  for  YOU  (with  wonderworking 
diagonal-pull). ..leaving  you  FREE  for  animated 
living.  Pictured,  satin  and  leno  ELASTICS  .  .  . 
flexible  as  your  mind!  Handsome  lace  uplift; 
Talon.  ...  In  white,  nude  or  black. 
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At    leading    stores    and    shops,    everywhere,    or    write: 
The  H.  W.  Gossard  Co.,  108  E.  Ohio  St.,  Chicago  11. 
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I  retired  into  that  role  immediately;  and 
indeed  I  do  not  know  why  I  ever  came  out  of 
it.  Partly  it  may  have  been  a  wish  to  main- 
tain a  physical  ascendancy  of  some  kind  over 
my  brother  George;  but  more  probably  I  was 
secretly  refusing  my  role  as  a  woman,  be- 
cause my  mother  had  made  it  too  unpalat- 
able for  me. 

The  next  event  that  happened  to  us  at 
Yonkers  was  the  return  of  the  sisters.  Wil- 
mett  and  Mary  had  been  away  from  us  for 
six  months. 

My  father  and  mother  were,  of  course,  radi- 
antly happy  at  the  safe  arrival  of  their  two 
elder  daughters.  Wilmett  and  Mary,  now 
fourteen  and  twelve  and  a  half,  were  pretty 
girls  with  large  dark  eyes,  sweeping  black 
locks  and  clear  complexions.  I  can  remember 
a  dress  that  Wilmett  acquired  in  which  she 
looked  quite  ravishing.  As  by  now  I  knew 
half  the  children  of  Yonkers,  it  gave  me  great 
pleasure  to  go  about  surreptitiously  pointing 
her  out  and  saying,  "Look — that's  my  sister, 
Wilmett!" 

As  a  matter  of  fact,  I  loved  Mary  far  bet- 
ter than  Wilmett,  but  she  was  less  spectacular. 

I  don't  think  Wilmett  ever  really  liked 
America.  Probably  she  came  too  late  to  it 
with  her  British  habits  too  firmly  fixed.  Also 
by  now  my  mother  must  have  been  privately 
deciding  against  the  American  scene,  and 
would  certainly  have  shared  her  distaste  with 
her  eldest  daughter. 

Mary,  on  the  other  hand,  took  a  deep  root 
in  American  life,  and  just  as  I  did,  soon  dis- 
covered that  her  sense  of  personal  worth  and 
the  chances  ahead  of  her  widened  in  every 
direction. 

From  this  period  dates,  though  only  in  a 
shadowy  way,  the  breakup  of  our  family 
unity.  In  one  camp  were  my  mother,  Wilmett 
and  George;  in  the  other,  my  father  and 
Mary.  I  was  not  wholly  in  either  camp.  My 
mother  remained  the  center  of  my  interest, 
but  while  Wilmett  was  unable  to  change  or 
even  to  shake  the  tie  between  us,  her  pres- 
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ence  was  very  disturbing.  Befor ,] 
return  I  had  been  my  mother's! 
panion-child.  I  was  now  still  ai 
child,  but  I  had  wholly  ceased  to  f 
panion,  whereas  with  my  father1 
I  found  myself  in  a  most  pleasant,  j 
mosphere.  They  never  scolded,  c 
ordered  me  about.  I  knew  they  w< 
moving  under  a  cloud  of  mother' 
mett's  perpetual  disapproval;  but  ( 
discover — nor  have  I  ever  since  dij  I 
that  they  did  anything  whatever 
it.  Not  that  I  found  myself  quest 
justice  of  these  constant  rebukes,  a' 
I  merely  suffered  the  same  sharp  sc 
sonal  guilt  that  a  dog  suffers  whl 
else  is  punished  in  his  presence.  M; 
rebukes  were  always  gentle;  but 
was  cutting.  I  never  blamed  her 
thought  she  must  be  right.  I  simpl; 
everything  else  was  wrong  all  roui 


My  father  and  Wilmett  fought  o; 
with  increasing  violence.  Wilmetl 
mother's  confidante,  and,  poor  chili 
too  often  used  as  her  weapon.  Unco; 
no  doubt,  she  made  a  great  deal  o: 
between  her  parents;  but  that  m 
been  nothing  compared  to  the  ha: 
ing  used  as  a  weapon  by  them  m 
done  to  her. 

The  breach  between  my  parents 
slowly  but  surely.  My  father  took  to1 
sort  of  escape  from  the  baffling  dis 
ment  of  his  home  life.  My  mother  r   : 
health  an  increasing  alibi  against  sc 
She  never  had  headaches  before  oi|   P"*6' 
Yonkers.  But  once  they  had  starti 
were  used  to  incapacitate  her,  at  iij   M? 
from  carrying  out  any  social  task  la   s  rti  It 
her  by  my  father. 

There  were  no  outward  signs  of  the   1~u 
and  disorder  in  my  parents'  relations    » 
my  father  took  to  golf,  and  my  motl 
to  headaches,  because  they  no  longer 
each  other. 

Wilmett  and  Mary's  being  sent  to* 
ing  school  at  Garden  City  for  the  i*' 
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•  The  "Hostess"  serves 
quickly  twelve  large 
cups  of  delicious,  full- 
flavored,  vacuum-made 
coffee.  No  expensive 
parts  to  replace  — no 
metallic  taste.  Duralux 
Coffee  Makers  are  on 
sale  at  better  stores 
everywhere. 
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i  for  a  Soul 

ardly  mended  matters.  There  was  an 
1 1  Spirit  where  once  there  had  been  a 
>f  perfect  harmony.  Under  these  cir- 
inces  any  decision  taken  was  likely  to 
vrong  one.  No  two  people  looking  in 
it  directions  and  pulling  different  ways 
ake  a  right  decision  on  what  affects 
>oth  equally. 

father,  after  a  year's  extremely  suc- 
work  at  Yonkers,  was  offered  the 
eam  I  of  three  livings:  Yonkers  itself,  with  a 
"'totfl  house  to  be  built  for  our  future  home; 
JB  '  hester,  an  old-fashioned,  charming 
not  far  from  New  York,  with  a  good 
1  life,  and  the  sort  of  congregation 
;  whom  I  believe  my  mother  might  have 
are  at  home;  and  Jamaica,  Long  Island, 
er  ramshackle  small 

not  far  from  Brook- 

Either  Yonkers  or 
;hester  would  have 
i  better  choice  for  the 
family.  Neverthe- 
lamaica  was  chosen. 

arted  going  to  school       

iss  King's  academy 
3ung  ladies.  Like  all  American  girls' 
Is  that  I  ever  came  across,  it  was  ex- 
:ly  good,  with  young,  intelligent  teach- 
ld  happily  instructed  children. 
e  green  house  with  the  white  shutters 
jiot  to  be  an  easy  home.  In  fact,  I  think 


poor  4 
lb 


■h  Item  j:  a  woman  is  a  terribly 
T  difficult  task,  since  it  con- 
sists principally  in  dealing 
with  men.  —JOSEPH  CONRAD. 


ither  was  less  happy  in  it  as  time  went 
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.    jdthough  he  never  neglected  his  church 
ities  of  his  parish,  he  spent  more  and 
time  on  the  golf  links,  and  chose  as 
>anions  men  with  similar  tastes  to  his 

the  evenings  he  played  cards  for  small 
:s  with  his  cronies,  which  my  mother 
dered— from  her  s  vere  Quaker  stand- 
: — was  nothing  less  than  actual  gam- 
.  He  drank  whisky  in  a  convivial  way, 
mce  in  a  blue  moon  to  an  unwise  extent, 
nother  magnified  these  rare  lapses  until 
hole  conduct  became  for  her  a  spectacle 
oral  ruin.  This  was  in  itself  a  tragedy  of 
oily  unnecessary  kind;  but  it  led  to  a  far 
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greater  tragedy,  since  my  mother  turned  her 
vivid  imagination  into  a  means  of  setting 
Wilmett  and  me  against  my  father.  She  had 
forfeited  the  power  to  do  this  with  Mary,  and 
George  was  too  young  to  be  influenced  con- 
sciously by  her  attitude  of  disapproval;  but 
her  power  over  Wilmett  and  me  was  supreme. 
For  years  she  sapped  the  love  and  the  respect 
of  the  two  children  who  had  most  natural 
affinity  with  my  father.  She  undermined  our 
confidence  in  him,  and  darkened  his  pleasure 
and  pride  in  us  as  a  father. 

Whenever  a  neurotic  person  wants  an  ex- 
cuse for  his  own  weakness  he  finds  it  essen- 
tial to  build  up  a  case  against  his  life  partner. 
This  acts  as  an  alibi  for  his  own  refusal  to  ac- 
cept the  duties  of  life.  How  many  children's 
hearts  have  been  under- 
mined and  discouraged  by 
these  fatal  and  misleading 
parental  confidences.  All 
my  Jamaica  life  I  was  puz- 
zled by  the  fact  that  out- 
side my  home  my  father 

was  a  glorious  and  adored 

being,  praised  and  admired 
by  everyone  I  met;  while  under  his  own 
roof  he  was  an  outlaw,  and  at  times  even 
a  criminal. 

If  he  were  an  outlaw  had  I  not  a  secret 
feeling:  that  only  a  little  farther  down  the 
road  I  might  become — or  perhaps  already 
secretly  was— an  outlaw  with  him? 

Fifty  years  ago,  summers  in  America  were 
taken  very  seriously.  Schools  closed  the  first 
week  in  June  and  did  not  reopen  till  the  end 
of  September.  Life  unbent  in  every  direction. 
Those  who  could  afford  sea  or  mountains 
went  to  them.  Men  deposited  their  wives  in 
summer  hotels  or  cottages,  and  came  and 
went  for  long  week  ends. 

We  seemed  to  have  left  Jamaica  in  another 
world  when  we  reached  Quogue,  Long  Island. 
I  think  my  father  fondly  thought  it  would 
make  up  for  all  that  my  mother  had  suffered 
and  reconcile  her  to  American  life. 
(Continued  on  Page  181) 
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Yes,  dozens  of  ranges  to  choose  from  — 
but  only  one— Tappan— has  the  hand- 
some, modern  "controlled  cooking"  panel 
that  takes  the  guesswork  out  of  cooking. 
The  Tel-U-Set  puts  every  modern  conve- 
nience at  your  finger  tips. 

Automatic  Clock  — to  time  your  oven. 

Visiminder  —  tells  you  by  sound  and 
light  when  the  cooking's  done. 

"Oven-on"  Signal 

—glows  when  oven  is  lighted. 

Timed  Appliance  Outlet 

—times  your  toaster  or  percolator. 


Visiguide— time  and  temperature  chart. 

Ask  your  dealer  for  a  complete  demon- 
stration. Specially  designed  models  for 
LP  (bottled  or  tank)  Gas.  For  illustrated 
"folder,  write TheTappan  Stove  Company, 
Dept.  33,  Mansfield,  Ohio. 

Choose  wisely*., 
choose 
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f  you  love  the  best ! 


^  What  do  kids  love?... the  fun  of 
^»   choosing  from  Kellogg's  Variety  I 

10  generous  packages,  7  different 
cereals.  Wheat,  corn,  soya,  rice  .  .  . 
flakes,  pops,  shreds.  All  make  milk 
taste  even  better!  All  useful  for 
bouncing  energy!  More  mothers 
serve  Kellogg's  Variety  than  any 
other  assortment.  No  other  gives  this 
all-tii  ..   favorite  . . . 


Daisy-fresh  Kellogg's  Corn  Flakes.  As 

mornings  grow  nippier,  you  plan 
sturdier  breakfasts.  And  Kellogg's 
Corn  Flakes  fit  right  in  .  .  .  they're 
packed  with  food  energy.  Good-for- 
you— taste  great!  Build  cold-weather 
breakfasts  into  belter  breakfasts 
with  Kellogg's  (Join  Flakes.  Hear 
your  kids  cheer! 
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Mother  Knows  ^  Best! 
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(Continued  from  Page  179) 

ve  never  been  back  to  Quogue  since 

hree  ecstatic  summers  that  seemed  at 

i  ie  to  enclose  eternal  bliss,  but  I  have 

Did  that  the  empty,  rather  featureless 

sland  beaches  facing  the  Atlantic  have 

ecome  fashionable  and  thickly  popu- 

summer  resorts.  But  in  my  childhood 

i  e,    Southampton    and    Easthampton 

ery  sparsely  inhabited.  A  tennis  club, 

ly  a  church,  a  few  hostels  and  a  hand- 

\  summer  cottages  comprised  what  life 

was.  The  beach  was  a  mile  and  a  half 

,'rom  us,  and  large  crowded  stagecoaches 

:;tween  our  house  and  the  sea. 

.:  beach  itself  was  unutterable  bliss.  I 

1  s  thought  it  was  extremely  foolish  of 

mily  to  refuse  to  allow  me  to  learn  to 

I  had  no  fear  of  the  Atlantic— this,  in 

vas  their  ground  for  not  allowing  me  to 

—but  I  was  in  far  more  danger  without 

rt  of  swimming  than  with  it,  for  as  I 

;ht  nothing  of  the  waves,  I  very  often 

aught  off  my  feet  by  them,  and  carried 

if  my  depth,  and  more  than  once  was 

y  drowned  in  consequence. 

thing  in  salt  water  has  always  seemed 

!  one  of  the  most  perfect  physical  sensa- 

known  to  man ;  but  of  course  it  should 

st    of    under- 
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J_  she'd  ever  been  in  love,  two  men 
fell  in  love  with  her  when  she  was 
eighteen.  Mr.  Mason  was  an  old. 
hut  slill  dreaming,  man  of  thirty- 
five;  Brian  was  young  and  English 
and  insistent.  She  had  to  choose. 
But  what  kind  of  choice  is  it  when 
one  hean  can't  afford  to  marry  you 
anil  won't  ask.  while  the  other  can 
afford  it  and  does? 

Read  Anne  Goodwin   \\  inslow's 
new  novel  of  the  not-so-old  South: 

*  «>in i»l«-< «•  in  ■!•<■ 
>'ov«'nib«»r  Journal 

Condensed  from  the  novel  soon  to  be 
published  bj    Ufred  A.  Knopf,  Inc. 


ling  and  mak- 

tse  of  the  laws 

le  sea.  Not  to 
able  to  dive, 
i  and  float  with- 

onsciousness  of 
t  is  a  deplorable 
e  of  time  and 
irtunity. 

y  memory  of 
>each  at  Quogue 
lat  the  weather 
always  fine ;  the 
j  inexhaustibly 
igeable ;  and  the 
r  people  on  it — 
jding  the  other 
dren  —  inexpli- 
y  pleasant  and 
I.    Usually  our 

began  at  the 
nnis  Club, 
.her,    Wilmett 

all  the  uncles 
e  members,  so 
t  we  had  a  right 
entry  into  this 
rosanct  abode, 

ugh  there  again  we  were  discouraged  from 
les  of  skill  by  never  being  allowed  upon 

tennis  courts.  However,  as  we  arrived 
y  early  in  the  morning  when  the  croquet 
ns  were  empty,  we  were  allowed  to  play 
in  them  until  the  grownups  came.  Mary 

I  became  highly  proficient  at  this  game 
i  were  lifted  to  the  realms  of  bliss  by  being 
:en  on  as  partners  by  the  uncles. 
During  those  Quogue  summers  we  had  no 
mal  education,  but  we  were  exposed  to 
hly  intelligent  and  friendly  grown-up  peo- 

My  three  uncles  were  all  under  thirty 
ars  of  age  and  one  or  another  of  them  was 
.vays  more  or  less  involved  in  a  romance. 
Of  the  private  events  of  my  Uncle  George's 
e  I  knew  nothing  at  the  time.  He  was  ex- 
miely  reserved  and  confided  in  no  one.  He 
3ked,  however,  very  sad;  he  was  often  a  lit- 
stern,  but  his  conversation  was  well  worth 
e  entire  attention  of  any  listening  child, 
e  had  more  wit  than  his  three  brothers, 
ough  almost  no  lightness  of  heart,  and 
>uld  quote  from  memory  pages  from  major 
•  minor  poets. 

_arry.  the  youngest,  and  my  brother 
eorge's  favorite  on  account  of  his  athletic 

owess,  was  barely  twenty-one.  He  and  my 

ther  were  the  most  rowdy  of  the  four  broth- 
and  I  privately  thought  Harry  a  trifle 
tal  and  beneath  the  dignity  of  an  uncle. 

should  have  been  astonished  had  anyone 

ild  me  he  was  destined  to  become  my  life- 

ng.  perhaps  my  best  friend. 

Uncle  Frank  was  devoted  to  my  mother 
..d  had  always  believed  that  he  could  in  time 
urc  her  of  all  her  ailments;  he  was,  through 
hose  long  summers  at  Quogue.  slowly  begin- 

ing  to  believe  that  not  only  could  he  not  re- 


store her  health— but  that  since  she  was  not 
discoverably  ill,  she  could  never  be  made  dis- 
coverably well.  None  of  this  came  through  to 
me  as  a  child,  except  perhaps  what  was  the 
secret  source  of  the  whole  failure.  I  felt  per- 
fectly conscious  of  Wilmett's  antagonism  to 
Uncle  Frank— and  that  both  of  them,  de- 
voted as  they  were  to  my  mother,  wanted 
completely  different  things  for  her.  I  believe 
that  Uncle  Frank,  so  wise  and  kind— so,  in  a 
sense,  modern— might  have  helped  my  mother 
toward  an  improved  state  of  health  had  it  not 
been  for  the  tug  of  war  that  took  place  be- 
tween him  and  Wilmett. 

Wilmett,  robbed  of  her  English  life,  and 
feeling  her  prestige  as  the  eldest  child  taken 
from  her  in  America,  reacted  very  badly  to 
our  American  life.  She  was  too  old  to  play 
with  other  children,  too  young  to  become  a 
"young  lady."  At  sixteen  she  was  neither  out 
of  school  nor  in  any  available  social  swim. 
She  felt  isolated,  at  a  loose  end,  and  an  enemy 
in  a  hostile  land.  My  mother's  ill  health  was 
her  only  excuse  for  her  overwhelming  urge 
for  power.  She  really  needed  my  mother's  ill- 
nesses; and  here  was  Uncle  Frank  taking— or 
trying  to  take— them  away  from  her.  Worse 
than  this,  I  was  his  favorite  niece  and  I  was 
Wilmett's  bete 
noire.  Moreover, 
during  Wilmett's 
absence  in  England, 
my  mother  had 
come  to  lean  on 
Uncle  Frank  as  she 
used  to  lean  on 
Wilmett. 

I  do  not  now  see 
what  Wilmett  could 
do,  other  than  what 
she  proceeded  to  do: 
undermine  Uncle 
Frank's  influence 
over  my  mother  by 
hook  and  by  crook. 
Had  they  co-oper- 
ated, they  might  be- 
tween them  have 
saved  my  mother; 
but,  as  they  were 
divided  against  each 
other,  their  antago- 
nism merely  helped 
to  destroy  her. 


There  are  certain 
events  in  human 
relationships  which,  hardly  noticed  at  the 
time,  can  be  of  lifelong  significance.  Such 
a  happening  took  place  between  my  sister 
Wilmett  and  myself  during  our  first  summer 
at  Quogue. 

\\  ilmett  was  fifteen  and  I  was  barely  nine. 
My  mother  was  ill,  and  our  newly  arrived 
Finnish  cook  vanished  overnight;  no  one 
could  be  found  to  take  her  place,  and  for 
ten  of  the  hottest  days  Wilmett  ran  our 
household  of  ten  persons  almost  single- 
handed. 

It  was  not  surprising  that  under  the  stress 
of  this  ordeal,  which  she  carried  through  with 
triumphant  success,  she  should  have  been 
more  irritable  than  usual;  nor  that  my  care- 
less, lighthearted  ways,  always  provoking  to 
her,  should  have  provoked  her  to  distraction. 
I  cannot  remember  what  dire  event  produced 
the  cataract  of  reproach  and  rage  which  finally 
broke  over  me;  I  only  know  that  I,  too,  was 
unnerved  by  heat  and  exhaustion,  and  that 
her  scalding  words  hurt  me  unbearably.  I  was 
at  all  times  a  rare  crier  and  I  never  cried  in 
public,  so  that  I  slipped  away  from  her  dry- 
eyed  and  silent,  to  find  some  private  spot  in 
which  to  indulge  my  woe.  I  lay  face  down- 
ward on  the  bed,  sobbing  my  embittered 
heart  out. 

I  did  not  hear  the  door  open,  but  I  heard  a 
gasp  of  horror,  and  turning  my  head,  I  saw 
\\  ilmett  1< « 'King  down  at  me.  She  sank  on  her 
knees  by  the  bedside  imploring  me  to  tell  her 
what  was  wrong.  I  was  too  far  down  the  road 
of  my  despair  to  attempt  a  subterfuge.  "I 
can't  bear  it  any  more,"  1  sobbed.  "You're 
Km  cruel  to  me— I  want  to  die."  I  certainly 
did  not  expect  what  did  happen.  Wilmett 
burst  into  tears  and.  throwing  her  arms  round 
me,  implored  my  forgiveness. 
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Quail 
testing 


Fieldcrts  t  cur- 
tains are  quality 
tested  at  many 
points  during 
manufacture  to 
give  you  extra 
beauty,  e  x  t  r a 
u  ear. 


Enchantment  in  Fieldcrest  Lace 


Fieldcrest  lifts  lace  out  of  the  realm  of  the  ordinary, 
giving  you  curtains  of  charming  simplicity  and 
airy  lightness.  See  what  a  gentle  touch  this  soft 
draping  brings  to  your  rooms.  And  the  price? 
Surprisingly  moderate  for  such  quality! 

Stronger,  longer  wearing  because  of  their  tied-in-place 
weave,  each  pair  is  carefully  inspected,  carefully 
matched,  evenly  hemmed.  See  them  in  many 
distinctive  patterns  at  leading  scores. 


ALSO  LOOK  FOR:  Fieldcrest  Towels  •  Sheets  •  Bedspreads  •  lace 
Tablecloths  •  Thermostatic  Blankets  •  Blankets   •  Hosiery  •  Rayons 


I  was  too  startled  to  cry  any  more.  I  sim- 
ply stared  at  the  beautiful  agonized  face 
while  I  listened,  as  if  to  a  fairy  tale,  to  her 
dramatic  statements  of  affection. 

It  was  unbelievable.  She  had,  so  she  told 
me,  a  peculiar  and  tender  affection  and  pride 
in  me. 

I  understood  then  that  in  my  heart,  too, 
there  had  been  more  love  than  hate.  I  had 
admired  her  only  too  much;  it  was  the  feeling 
that  I  could  not  please  her  which  had  made 
me  defy  her.  She  was  my  unrealizable  ideal. 
I  couldn't,  of  course,  explain  this  to  her,  but 
I  could  tell  her  that  I  loved  her.  Joy  and  har- 
mony swept  over  our  troubled  spirits. 

Wilmett  would  never,  she  promised,  be 
angry  again ;  and  I  would  never  be  exasperat- 
ing. We  planned  the  future  of  our  new  rela- 
tionship. Wilmett  would  stop  ordering  me 
about,  and  I,  understanding  the  reasonable- 
ness of  her  wishes,  would  no  longer  flout  them. 

Only  with  the  sunset,  poor  tired  beautiful 
Wilmett,  provoked  again,  forgot  her  certi- 
tude. Another,  an  even  more  passionate,  cas- 
cade of  scolding  descended  upon  my  head.  I 
had  not  even  done  what  she  thought  I  had 
this  time.  I  looked  at  her  with  astonished 
eyes.  I  tried  to  find  courage  to  explain,  but  at 
the  anger  burning  in  her  eyes,  at  the  high 
sound  of  her  ranting,  once  more  my  defensive 
hostility  swept  in  front  of  my  heart.  I  would 
not  explain — I  would  not  show  her  my  love ! 
I  was  too  proud  to  fight ! 

It  was  not  the  last  time  that  Wilmett  made 
an  emotional  appeal  to  my  heart,  but  it  was 
the  last  time  I  ever  let  her  in.  I  could  not  give 
her  what  she  asked  henceforward  because 
something  in  me  refused  to  believe  in  the  sin- 
cerity of  her  appeals. 

I  think  now  that  I  was  unjust  and  cowardly 
not  to  launch  myself  once  more  upon  the  sea 
of  emotional  surrender.  Wilmett  was  dra- 
matic-hearted, and  her  sincerity,  acute  if  not 
lasting,  could  not  shine  out  in  any  other  way. 
She  was  generous  and  I  was  niggardly  of  emo- 
tion. I  asked  too  little  and  for  too  long;  and 
Wilmett  perhaps  too  much  and  for  too  short 
a  time. 

There,  was  six  years  between  us.  She  was 
an  authoritative,  reliable  eldest  child  and  I 
was  an  irresponsible  rebel.  How  could  we 
share  our  conflicting  ideals  even  for  the  sake 
of  a  peace  each  of  us  needed,  but  for  which 
neither  of  us  was  prepared  to  pay  the  price  ? 


October,  194J 

The  curious  part  of  our  perpetual  tug  oi 
war  was  that  my  father  never,  and  my  mothei 
very  seldom,  alluded  to  our  continuous 
conflict. 

My  father's  silence  was  perhaps  due  to  ar, 
old-fashioned  sense  of  sentimental  loyalty 
that  prevented  his  discussing  his  eldest  child 
with  a  younger  one.  He  was  sometimes  very 
angry  with  Wilmett,  but  he  loved  her  with 
an  unchanging  pride  and  gratitude  till  she 
was  taken  from  him. 

My  mother's  attitude  was  less  free  from 
blame  because  she  understood  what  Wilmett 
was  doing  to  me  and  deeply  regretted  it.  She 
and  I  were  so  intimate  and  outspoken  with 
each  other  that  I  could  and  did  remonstrate 
with  her  at  my  treatment;  but  while  she  ad- 
mitted my  wrongs,  she  urged  me  not  to  ask 
either  help  or  support  from  her.  Wilmett,  she 
explained,  did  so  much  for  her  that  she  sim- 
ply could  not  intervene  to  save  me  from  these 
outbursts  of  temper  and  criticism  without 
appearing  ungrateful  and  risking  the  loss  of 
that  support  which  she  so  greatly  needed.  I 
accepted  this  plea  as  exonerating  my  mother 
from  all  activity  on  my  behalf,  but  I  hardly 
respected  her  for  making  it.  There  was,  I  felt, 
such  a  thing  as  human  justice ;  and  both  my 
father  and  mother  refused,  where  Wilmett 
was  concerned,  to  execute  it. 

A  little  common-sense  reasoning,  and  some 
firmness,  on  their  part  might  have  helped  us 
both  and  made  the  whole  family  atmosphere 
a  much  less  sultry  one.  My  mother  lacked 
courage  to  deal  fundamentally  with  her  chil- 
dren's problems,  and  my  father's  mind  and 
heart  were  too  absorbed  by  the  increasing 
weight  of  his  own.  The  child  who  suffered 
most  at  their  hands  was  the  one  who  tried  her 
hardest  to  help  them;  the  worst  victim  of 
poor  Wilmett's  unfettered  generosity  was 
herself. 


.* 


Both  my  father  and  my  mother  were  f; 
beyond  their  age  in  their  educational  theories, 
But  when  it  came  to  putting  their  enlight 
ened  theories  into  action,  they  bogged  down 
before  the  heaviness  of  fact. 

The  only  member  of  our  family  to  receive 
a  normal  education  was  my  brother  George. 
He  was  the  only  one  whose  physical  and  so- 
cial needs  were  seriously  considered.  From 
his  school  days  on,  his  pocket  money  and 
(Continued  on  Page  184) 
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IN  answer  to  the  minister's  question,  "Who 
giveth  this  woman  to  be  married  to  this 
man?  "  a  father  recently  thrilled  the  wedding 
guests  with,  "Her  mother  and  I." 

Home  should  be  the  place  where  a  person 
can  occasionally  live  on  the  credit  that  a  full 
knowledge  of  his  character  has  built  up. 

A  teen-ager  out  of  sight  is  like  a  kite  in  the 
clouds;  even  though  you  can't  see  it  you  feel 
the  tug  on  the  string. 

Too  often  the  eternal  triangle  becomes  the 
eternal  wreck-tangle. 

Lament  from  adolescent  daughter:  "The 
clerks  are  always  showing  me  clothes  to 
bring  out  my  figure  when  what  I  want  is 
something  to  bring  it  in." 

She's  the  kind  of  wife  who  reminds  her 
husband  before  he  has  time  to  forget. 

It  takes  more  courage  than  some  women 
possess  to  start  out  on  a  vacation  with  a 
family  of  children  and  leave  a  washing  ma- 
chine behind. 

No  matter  how  gay  your  spirit,  your  child 
is  always  able  to  match  it. 

Words  of  advice  should  be  inserted  into 
discipline  like  grace  notes  in  music. 


When  it  comes  to  food,  my  husband  is 
vitally  interested  in  two  things:  that  he's 
going  to  eat  and  that  he  has  eaten. 

It  pays  to  be  a  kitchen  lender;  most 
women  pay  sugar  back  for  salt,  big  eggs  for 
small,  and  heaping  cups  for  level  ones. 

No  matter  how  fast  they  run,  a  dog  never 
gets  rid  of  his  fleas  nor  a  woman  her  shoulder 
pads. 

No'  wonder  bird  housekeeping  goes  along 
so  peaceably:  penthouse  orioles  never  mate 
with  reed-nesting  blue  jays. 

Some  couples  want  only  the  sugared  top 
of  the  marriage  loaf. 

A  man's  wife  and  children  should  have  the 
good  taste  never  to  interrupt  his  reading  of  the 
evening  paper;  it  should  be  surrounded  with 
some  of  the  reverence  of  a  Sunday  sermon. 

Memo  to  brides:  Whatever  your  husband 
doesn't  see  you  put  on  or  take  off  he  believes 
is  real. 

The  development  of  modern  roses  without 
thorns  gives  the  proverb  makers  a  new  field. 

Theirs  was  the  kind  of  family  that  would 
always  have  a  home  even  though  they 
might  not  have  a  house  to  hold  it. 


BR. DAL    GOWN    FROM    TAILORED    WOMAN 


-What  lovely  wedding  gifts  I  have!  Especially 
my  1847  Rogers  Bros,  silverware!  Truly  no  othet 
silverplate  has  sut  h  beauty  and  fine  quality.  It's 
made  as  handsomely  OS  solid  silver." 
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-ppoR  many  generations,  girls  about  to  wed  have 
£  chosen  the  silverplate  with  the  yearmark  "1847." 
Reflecting  101  years  of  craftsmanship,  1847  Rogers 
Bros,  is  the  finest  silverplate  today.  Only  in  solid 
silver,  as  a  ride,  do  you  find  such  high,  deep  orna- 
ment; such  perfect  finish  and  balance.  And  what  a 


value  it  is!  The  price  has  not  gone  up  since  194a. 

5o.piece  service  for  eight,  $64.-75;  76-piece  service 
for  twelve,  $94-75;   101-piece  service  for  eight, 
$118.75.  (Prices  include  chests.  No  Federal  tax.) 
Tune  in:  "The  Adventures  ol  Ozzie  and  Harriet," 
Sunday,  6:30  P.M..E.S.T.,  NBC. 
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'For  office  hours  —  I  wear  a  tailored 
t  with  trim  jacket  and  widely  dared 
rt,  set  oil  with  gold  buttons,  pin  and 
rings  and  spoiling  a  separate  bright 
nmerbund.  And,  of  course,  I  rely  on 
iv,  even  gentler,  even  more  effective 
orono  Cream.  Because  I  know  it  protects 
from  perspiration  and  offensive  odors  a 
1  21  hoars." 

iou'11  find  new  Odorono  so  safe  you 
use  it  right  after  shaving!  So  harmless 
fine  fabrics  .  .  .  protects  clothes  from 
ns  and  rotting!  So  creamy-smooth  too 
even  if  you  leave  the  cap  off  for  weeks! 


2.  "For  after  hours— Off  with  the  jacket, 
a  quick  change  to  howling  shoes,  and  I'm 
right  down  the  alley  for  an  evening  of  fun. 
I'm  confident  of  my  charm  all  evening  too 
—  thanks  to  new  Odorono  Cream.  Because 
the  Ha/gene  in  Odorono  gives  more  effective 
protection  than  any  deodorant  known." 

Now,  Odorono  Cream  hrings  you  an  im- 
proved new  formula  .  .  .  even  gentler, 
even  more  effective  than  ever  before  .  .  . 
all  done  up  in  its  pretty,  bright  new  pack- 
age. Buy  some  today  and  see  if  you  don't 
find  this  the  most  completely  satisfying 
deodorant  you  have  ever  used. 


(Now  in  25i  and  50$  sizes,  plus  tax.) 


(Continued  from  Page  182) 

financial  allowances  were,  as  far  as  my  par- 
ents could  afford  it,  ample;  whereas  the  three 
of  us  had  microscopic  dress  allowances,  and 
our  social  opportunities  were  never  taken 
into  account  at  all.  "Please,  God,  make  us 
stylish.  Our  clothes  are  all  .wrong,"  my  sister 
Wilmett  was  heard  praying  at  her  bedside  in 
the  early  stages  of  our  American  life.  There 
is  no  doubt  that  God  consented  to  the  prayer 
of  one  who  always  helped  herself,  for  Wil- 
mett, with  the  aid  of  the  Ladies'  Home 
Journal,  soon  began  to  make  her  own 
clothes,  and  rapidly  became  stylish. 

But  I  don't  think,  at  the  time,  any  of  us  in 
the  least  resented  George's  unconscious  su- 
premacy. He  was  our  baby  and  we  entered 
wholeheartedly  into  our  parents'  conspiracy 
to  spoil  him.  We  contented  ourselves,  as 
girls,  with  having  a  great  deal  more  freedom 
of  act  and  tongue  than  our  contemporaries. 

We  knew  that  we  were  expected  to  earn 
our  livings,  but  it  did  not  occur  to  any  of  us 
that  we  were  not  being  trained  to  carry  out 
this  purpose.  Wilmett  had  a  beautiful  singing 
voice.  Music  was,  therefore,  considered  to  be 
her  special  province,  and  something  or  other, 
though  seldom  the  best  thing,  was  usually 
done  to  help  her  develop  her  gift. 

Mary  was  a  good  scholar  and  had  a  partic- 
ular aptitude  for  teaching;  but  nothing  was 
ever  done  to  help  her  carry  out  her  wishes. 

I  was  too  young  for  my  tastes  to  act  as 
guides  to  my  education,  but  it  was  obvious 
that  I  had  an  overwhelming  interest  in  books, 
and  it  was  supposed  that  I  might  develop,  if 
left  to  myself,  some  connection  with  literature. 

During  Mary's  second  year  at  the  Garden 
City  school  she  had  a  severe  attack  of  rheu- 
matic fever,  and  this  seemed  a  sufficient  rea- 
son for  recalling  both  sisters  to  their  home. 
For  a  time  they  joined  George  and  me  at  Miss 
King's  Select  Academy,  which  had  a  kinder- 
garten where  George  could'  disport  himself. 
Unfortunately,  this  school  can.e  to  an  abrupt 
end. 

The  close  of  Miss  King's  school  threw  us 
back  into  the  unprepared  bosom  of  our  fam- 
ily. Wilmett  decided  not  to  attend  school  any 
further.  Mary,  George  and  myself  were  sent 
daily  to  an  uneducated,  neurotic  and  wholly 
incapable  lady,  who  wanted  to  earn  her  liv- 
ing and  thought  that  imparting  what  she 
didn't  know  was  the  easiest  method  of  earn- 
ing it.  I  remember  only  one  outstanding  fight 
with  Wilmett  during  this  period.  She  had 
made  up  her  mind  that,  as  she  had  retired 
from  school,  her  authority  over  me  must  be 
publicly  acknowledged.  She  was,  so  she  told 


me,  now  grown  up.  To  me  she  was  exactly  the 
same.  "Very  well,"  Wilmett  said,  "if  you 
won't  obey  me,  you  must  be  made  to,"  and 
she  undertook  to  persuade  my  mother  of  the 
necessity  for  this  operation.  I  think  Wilmett 
must  have  found  my  mother  much  more  dif- 
ficult to  persuade  than  usual.  She  stopped  me 
on  the  middfe  of  the  stairs  and,  in  an  embar- 
rassed voice,  asked  me  to  "try  to  do  more 
often  what  Wilmett  tells  you." 

My  heart  turned  to  stone.  "Mother,"  I 
said  desperately,  "I'll  do  anything  in  the 
world  you  tell  me  except  obey  Wilmett.  If  you 
make  me  do  that — I  shall  die." 

In  a  sense,  I  still  believe  this  would  have 
been  true  and  that  something  vital  to  my  fu- 
ture would  have  perished  under  this  new  form 
of  dictatorship.  At  any  rate,  I  convinced  my 
mother  that  she  had  asked  too  much.  "Very 
well,"  she  said  quietly,  "I  won't  ask  you  to 
obey  Wilmett,  but  to  come  to  me  whenever 
she  tells  you  what  to  do  and  to  decide  with 
me  whether  it  is  best  to  do  it  or  not."  This  was 
not  a  complete  victory,  but  neither  was  it  a 
complete  defeat.  Orders  continued  to  come 
from  Wilmett,  but  they  were  not  the  Ten 
Commandments.  I  had  an  alternative  to  car- 
rying them  out  and  Wilmett  knew  that  I  had 
this  alternative. 

Just  before  my  eleventh  birthday  it  was  de- 
cided that  the  family  should  spend  the  sum- 
mer in  England.  Grandpapa  Bottome  decided 
that  he  had  saved  enough  to  accompany  us. 
He  would  go  his  own  way  and  visit  the  haunts 
of  his  youth;  and  my  Grandmother  Fowler, 
with  a  house  full  of  servants  and  an  enormous 
garden,  would  ensure  our  financial  security. 

I  do  not  remember  our  actual  arrival  at 
Moor  Hall,  but  what  happened  the  next  morn- 
ing is  as  ineffaceable  as  if  it  took  place  yester- 
day. 

Mary,  with  a  face  full  of  portentous  grav- 
ity, led  me  to  the  water  closet,  a  haunt  fa- 
vored by  us  both  for  confidential  communica- 
tions. Locking  the  door,  she  said,  "Phyllis, 
dear  grandpapa  has  joined  the  great  major- 
ity ! "  The  words  may  have  been  more  or  less 
unintelligible  to  me,  but  I  knew  instantly 
what  she  meant.  Grandpapa,  my  friend,  my 
protector,  had  ceased  to  exist.  Nothing  seemed 
real  any  more.  I  hardly  took  in  what  Mary 
went  on  to  tell  me.  His  oldest  friend  had  met 
him  as  arranged  at  Tavistock  in  a  high  dog- 
cart. Driving  down  the  steep  hill  that  led  to 
his  home,  the  horse  stumbled,  grandpapa  fell 
head  forward  onto  the  stony  road  and  never 
recovered  consciousness. 

(Continued  on  Page  186) 
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How  does  your  girdle  look 
under  your  new  dress  ? 

Warned  3  ^u-^m^  made  ^ou^J^€W^m£jtaUM/Jec(mdAmd 

There  are  two  kinds  of  fits.  The  one  you'll  feel  like  having  when  you  see  what  your 
girdle  doesn't  do  lor  your  new  dress.  And  the  perfect  fit  you've  dreamed  of . . .  and  get 
...  in  Warner's  3-11  ay-Sizes. 

•  No  more  old-fashioned  standard  sizes  that  squeeze  you  into  a  carbon  copy  of  some- 
one else.  From  your  exact  size,  in  a  Warner's  girdle  you  choose  your  very  own  length, 
hip  size  and  amount  of  control  you  want. 

•  And  just  imagine!  Not  one  or  two  but  over  200  exquisite  styles!  Why,  it's  honestly 
heaven  on  girth!  You  and  your  lovely  new  dress  are  a  sight  for  more  eyes! 


Warner's 


Mmfie Zfodth -<$m6 


In  your  size. .  .Mourswrreet. 


If  your  girdle's  too  long,  it  keeps  riding  up.  If  it's 
too  short  it  pulls  runs  in  your  stockings.  Warner's 
go  to  any  length  to  please  you— they're  sized;  short, 
medium,  long  and  extra  long.  The  Sta-Up-Top*  Le 
Gant*  illustrated  features  Warner's*  patented  waist 
whittler  that  can't  roll  over. 


.mmm* 


Is  your  hip  shape  ship-shape?  A  girdle  that's  too 
wide  at  the  hips  forms  unlovely  pockets  at  the  sides. 
One  that's  too  small  causes  thigh  bulges  that  spoil 
the  lines  of  your  dress.  Warner's  are  "individually 
sized"  for  straight,  average  and  /////  hips. 

Sta-Up-Top  Le  Gant  §933.  Styles  in  this  pattern  from  $12.50. 
Alphabet  Bra  #2296.  ABC  cups  $2.00.  CC  and  D  cups  $2.50. 


Mmrtdo* 


sC<?fUF(W 


VORLD  FAMOUS  FOR   LE  CANT   •    STA-UP-TOP    •    ABC*  ALPHABET*  •    REDFERN*   ■    *REG.  U.  S.  PAT.  OFF. 


To  help  you  be  your  own  sweet  sylph,  you  can  choose 
your  Warner's  in  the  control  you  want.  From  the 
light,  airy  mesh  elastics  if  you  want  a  little ...  to  the 
strong,  woven  elastics  if  you  need  a  lot.  Warner's 
lovely  matching  bras  come  in  3-Way-Sizes,  too  .  .  . 
your  cup  size,  your  choice  of  band  and  the  uplift  you 
want.  At  finer  shops  and  stores  everywhere. 
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QUAKER  OATS  HEiPS  CROW 

°  future 

Doctors  say  the  more  often 

youngsters  eat  a  good  oatmeal  breakfast, 

the  better  they  grow 


THE    GIANT   OF   THE    CEREALS    IS    QUAKER    OATS! 


A  G/ANrtfc  Tutrfutim/ 


Your  youngsters get  more  growth,  more  endurance— your  grownups  get  more 
energy,  more  stamina  from  nourishing  oatmeal  than  any  other  whole-grain 
cereal!  That's  why  Quaker  Oats  is  recommended  for  a  better  breakfast! 
According  to  a  recent  survey,  only  I  school  child  in  5  gets  the  kind  of 
breakfast  he  should  have.  So  doctors  say,  the  more  often  youngsters  eat 
a  good  oatmeal  breakfast,  the  better  they  grow!  Help  your  children  be 
a  success  by  serving  Quaker  Oats! 


A&ANTtk 


/ 


Delicious  Quaker  Oats  still  costs  less  than  a  penny  a  serving!  That's 
really  amazing  in  these  days  of  higher  food  prices!  Saves  precious  time 
in  the  morning,  too,  because  Quick  Quaker  Oats  cooks  in  2'/2  minutes! 


A  G/A/Vfvc  ffitm/ 


People  eat  more  Quaker  Oats  than  any 
other  cereal  in  the  world  because  THEY 
LOVE  THAT  QUAKER  OATS  FLAVOR! 
Tempting  recipes  on  the  package.  Re- 
member to  buy  delicious  Ouaker  Oats. 


QUAKER  OATS 


Quaker  and  Mother's  Oats 
are  the  same 


{Continued  from  Page  184) 

The  whole  day  was  catastrophic.  I  met  my 
father  wt-cping  on  the  stairs  while  my  mother 
tried  to  comfort  him.  I  had  never  dreamed 
that  a  grown  man  could  cry— least  of  all  my 
father.  A  few  hours  later  he  and  my  mother 
disappeared  with  luggage  into  the  bleak  un- 
known that  had  swaUowed  grandpapa. 

While  our  parents  were  away  at  Tavistock, 
Wilmett  was  extraordinarily  kind  to  me.  Un- 
der her  careful  shepherding  I  felt  untroubled 
by  commands  or  reproaches  and  free  to  deal 
as  best  I  could  with  my  first  experience  of 
death. 

All  summer  long,  however,  I  was  troubled 
not  only  by  the  sense  that  grandpapa  would 
never  come  back  but  by  the  feeling  that  he 
was  quite  definitely  somewhere  else,  was  in- 
deed, if  I  could  only  get  through  to  him,  within 
my  reach,  behind  some  obstacle  of  sound  and 
sense  which  I  might,  if  left  sufficiently  alone 
and  at  peace,  overcome. 

I  suppose  that  I  was  nearer  a  mental  break- 
down than  at  any  other  time  of  my  life.  I  am 
sure  that  at  home  this  unnatural  condition 
would  have  passed  off  in  a  few  days,  but  I 
was  not  at  home.  I  was  in  a  strange  and,  to 
me,  most  hostile  atmosphere  of  Victorian  for- 
mality. I  was  forced,  at  an  age  when  I  had 
been  the  free  and  happy  companion  of 
grown-up  uncles,  back  into  the  nursery,  where 
I  had  to  be  superintended  by  strange  and  ig- 
norant women. 

Day  after  day,  week  after  week,  it  rained. 
I  don't  know  what  would  have  happened  to 
me  had  it  not  been  for  the  kind  act  of  my 
step-uncle,  Kennie  Fowler,  a  man  who  subse- 
quently became  one  of  my  greatest  friends. 
Uncle  Kennie  found  out  that  I  was  fond  of 
reading  and  made  me  free  of  the  use  of  a  li- 
brary. There  I  found  and  read  the  novels  of 
George  Meredith  and,  inadvertently,  to  Un- 
cle George's  extreme  horror  when  it  was  dis- 
covered that  I  had  read  it,  Hardy's  Tess  of 
the  D'Urbervilles. 

But  these  books,  though  I  burrowed  slowly 
and  securely  into  them,  meant  nothing  to  me 
compared  with  my  great  discovery.  I  found 
Shelley.  Shelley  set  fire  to  my  summer.  He 
lit  my  heart  from  end  to  end.  All  readers 
have  one  poet  who,  apart  from  his  immortal 
ideas,  has  for  them  some  special  individual 
message.  To  me,  in  my  eleventh  year, 
Shelley  was  and  remained  my  poet. 

There  is  only  one  way  of  really  enjoying 
poetry,  and  Uncle  George  had  set  me  on  its 
path.  It  should  be  learned  by  heart  and, 
preferably,  I  thought  at  the  time,  sung  aloud 
on  the  tops  of  trees.  This  became  my  habit. 
Moor  Hall  was  full  of  trees,  fortunately  most 
of  them  chestnuts,  an  excellent  tree  to  climb 
and  possessing  the  best  kind  of  leaves  for 
concealment. 

Among  the  poems  I  learned  this  summer 
and  shared  with  the  winds,  was  Shelley's 
Ode  to  Liberty  and  Ode  to  the  West  Wind, 
Skylark,  Cloud,  Hymn  to  Intellectual  Beauty 
and  the  Lines  Written  in  Dejection  Near 
Naples.  As  for  "Swiftly,  walk  over  the 
Western  Seas,  Spirit  of  Night" — I  sang  it  to 
myself  all  day  long. 

Our  homecoming  was  inevitably  a  sad  one. 
A  row  of  young  uncles,  faces  set  in  unfamiliar 
gravity,  awaited  us  on  the  wharf  and  we 
were  driven  at  once  to  grandmother's.  There 
she  stood,  in  a  room  full  of  flowers,  dressed  in 
snowy  white  from  head  to  foot. 

In  any  room  into  which  she  came,  my 
grandmother  drew  all  eyes.  She  was  an  erect, 
squarely  built  woman,  crowned  with  a  mass 
of  snow-white  hair  above  firm  black  brows 
and  immense  dark  eyes. 

I  think  she  deeply  felt  the  loss  of  her  life- 
long partner;  but  for  grandpapa,  I  am  sure, 
the  greater  tragedy  would  have  been  for  him 
to  return.  For  the  last  twenty  years  of  his 
life,  my  grandmother  had  become  the  lead- 
ing figure  in  his  household.  He  had  not  been 
unkindly  deposed  by  her;  his  wishes  and  his 
words  were  always  respected,  but  he  was 
outside  the  picture  of  her  great  public  life. 
Her  presence  was  of  such  dynamic  signifi- 
cance that  it  was  impossible  to  overlook  it; 
with  all  four  sons  their  mother's  work  came 
first;  and  any  statement  or  stricture  of  my 
grandfather's  was  often  unheard  or  pushed 
aside. 


Evenflo    is    Easier 
for  Baby  to  Nurse!" 

A  good  formula  deserves  a  good 
nurser.  That's  why  many  doctors  pre- 
scribe Evenflo  Nursers.  They 
know  Evenflo's  twin  air-valve 
nipples  provide  smooth  nurs- 
ing action  that  enables 
babies  to  finish  their 
bottles  easier  and 
quicker.  Handy  Evenflo 
Units  25c  at  baby  shops, 
drug,  dept.  stores.  Ask 
about  Evenflo  Brushless 
Baby  Bottle  Cleanser. 

0  0  en  Ho 

"America's       1/     25c 
Most  Popular  Nurser" 


Self-regulating 

air  valves  prevent 

nipple  collapse 


4  and  8  oz.   size 


There's  Only  One  Evenflo — Ask  For  It. 
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5AWYEH 

PPAREL"  For  Real  Boys 


WEARS  LONGER! 


Mothers!  These  hand- 
some Tom  Sawyer 
gabardine  slacks  will 
give  your  son  the  kind 
of  wear  you  want  in 
his  clothes.  They  live 
up  to  Tom  Sawyer's 
famous  reputation  for 
wear!  With  zipper  fly, 
belt,  elastic  sides  and 
pleats.  Suspenders  for 
the  little  fellow.  In 
tan,  brown,  gray,  blue 
and  green. 


Prep  Slacks -Waist  25  to  32 
Junior  Longies  -  Ages  3  to  12 


Tom  Sawyer  leisure 
coats  for  boys  have 
real  style,  for  they're 
fully  rayon-lined  and 
have  patch  pockets 
just  like  Dad's.  Of  soft 
but  sturdy  all-wool 
Park  Suede  flannel  in 
camel,  cocoa,  blue, 
green  and  yellow. 


Leisure  Coats  — Ages  2  to  12 


Tom  Sawyer  colorful 
and  dashing  Western 
shirts  give  your  boy 
the  color  and  flair  he 
wants... and  they  give 
you  the  value  and  long 
wear  you  want  in  his 
clothes.  Of  fine  San- 
forized cotton  twill, 
they  come  in  a  variety 
of  brilliant  color  com- 
binations. 


Western  Shirts  — Ages  6  to  20 


See  the  complete  value-plus  Tom 
Sawyer  line  at  fine  stores  from 
coast  to  coast.  If  you  don't  know 
your  dealer,  just  write  Dept.  9. 


^   Guaranteed  by  *'-^ 
.Good  Housekeeping  j 


Tom  SAWVE 


m 


APPAREL"  For  R«ed  Bojn   v ' 
ELDER   MANUFACTURING   CO.     •     ST.   LOUIS,   MO. 


Nothing  but  the  fact  that  both  my  grand- 
parents had  framed  their  lives  on  the  Gospels 
could  have  made  the  situation  run  as 
smoothly  as  it  did.  Now  it  was  over  and  my 
grandfather  lay  at  rest  in  the  small  green 
island  of  his  forefathers,  while  my  grand- 
mother pursued  her  larger  way,  lonely  but 
unhindered. 

Probably  the  two  who  missed  him  most 
were  his  homesick  daughter-in-law  and  the 
youngest  of  his  granddaughters. 

A  tremendous  change  was  now  in  front  of 
me.  I  was  to  go  to  boarding  school  in  New 
York  City. 

My  mother,  having  visited  the  Clewer 
Sisters  while  in  England,  had  been  deeply 
interested  to  hear  of  a  boarding  school  run 
by  a  branch  sisterhood  of  St.  John  the  Bap- 
tist in  17th  Street.  The  thought  that  I  could 
be  educated  by  the  Anglican  nuns  and 
brought  up  in  a  High  Church  atmosphere  no 
doubt  greatly  influenced  my  mother's  will- 
ingness to  part  with  me.  I  don't  know  that 
she  exactly  wanted  me  to  become  a  nun;  but 
if  I  had  done  so,  I  know  she  would  have 
gloried — and  shared — in  my  vocation. 

I  think  that  between  eleven  and  twelve 
years  of  age  is  a  very  good  time  in  a  girl's 
life  for  her  to  leave  her  home.  I  know  that 
until  I  went  to  boarding  school,  I  was  with- 
out a  sense  of  separate  personality. 

My  acute  homesickness  was  soon  dis- 
solved by  the  interest  and  curiosity  which  I 
took  in  the  new  world  round  me.  Never 
before  had  I  stood  alone  on  the  threshold  of  a 
society  of  contemporaries.  The  sisters  were 
aloof  and  austere,  and  their  very  gentleness 
had  an  awing  quality.  They  were  severe 


W  hal  this  country  nee«ls  is  a  Rood 
five-cent  nickel.  ED  WYNN. 


without  being  angry;  and  any  plane  they 
put  one  on  seemed  very  much  lower  than 
their  own. 

What  was  really  astonishing  to  me  and  so 
pleasant  that  it  lit  my  whole  school  career 
was  the  discovery  that  I  could  hold  my  own 
among  my  school  companions.  Pursued  al- 
ways by  a  deep  sense  of  inferiority,  it  was 
highly  agreeable  to  me  to  win  any  evidence 
of  social  success.  I  liked  and  was  liked  by  all 
the  girls  of  my  own  age,  with  one  exception, 
and  I  reached  an  even  higher  pinnacle  than 
this — the  elder  girls  soon  showed  a  pleasant 
and  kindly  interest  in  me. 

My  home  life  never  became  less  dear  to 
me;  but  it  had  receded.  The  only  member  of 
my  family  who  became  more  real  was  my 
father.  He  came  to  see  me  quite  often.  I  had 
never  seen  him  alone  before,  and  he  became 
extremely  dear  to  me.  The  moment  I  heard 
his  deep  voice  I  trembled  with  joy,  and  as 
soon  as  permission  came  danced  down  the 
main  staircase  to  the  Visitors'  Room,  and 
into  his  arms. 

Out  we  slipped,  arm  in  arm,  from  the 
cloistered  school  into  the  noisy  life  of  the 
New  York  streets,  and  for  an  hour  or  two  I 
would  hear  and  share  our  family  records: 
the  extraordinary  news,  for  instance,  that 
my  sister  Wilmett  was  to  go  for  a  year  to 
stay  with  my  English  grandmother.  She  was 
to  winter  in  Egypt,  and  then  was  to  "come 
out." 

I  don't  even  now  know  quite  whose  was 
this  tremendous  decision,  but  Uncle  Frank 
had  been  disturbed  for  some  time  over  the 
amount  of  work  Wilmett  at  seventeen  per- 
formed, and  the  condition  of  her  nerves.  I 
think  Uncle  Frank  believed  that  as  long  as 
Wilmett  remained  actively  nursing  my 
mother  there  was  no  chance  of  her  recovery. 
An  opportune  letter  from  my  Grandmother 
Fowler  arrived,  inviting  Wilmett  to  be  her 
visitor,  expense  free.  Mother  loved  Wilmett 
far  too  well  to  stand  in  her  light,  and  though 
Wilmett  at  first  rebelled,  she  finally  suc- 
cumbed to  the  temptation.  It  was  found  by  a 
London  specialist  who  saw  her  on  her  arrival 
that  Wilmett  was  on  the  verge  of  what  used 
to  be  called  a  "decline."  In  modern  language. 
she  was  threatened  with  tuberculosis,  and 
though  with  plenty  of  milk,  rest  and  freedom 
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\ii\kx  KertWOOfj  long-napped.  BlflfllcetS 

Why  does  the  whole  family  sleep  so  soundly  under  Kenwood 
long-napped  blankets?  Because  a  Kenwood,  skillfully  woven  of 
long-fibred  wools,  drapes  softly,  gently,closely  around  you,  lulling  you 
to  rest  — and  because  a  long,  fleecy  nap  over  the  entire  surface  of 
the  blanket  provides  a  luxurious  feeling  of  warmth  without  weight. 
Long-napped  Kenwoods,  after  countless  washings  and  years  of  use,  retain 
their  original  fresh  beauty,  their  warmth  and  sleeping  comfort. 


K&nwod 

long-napped 

6tonketst 

for  sleeping 
comfort 


No  wonder  women  who  know  blanket  values 
choose  Kenwood  long-napped  blankets.  Ask 
for  them  at  your  favorite  fine  store. 


Send  this  coupon  for  "Your  Blanket  Buying 
Guide,"  illustrating  and  describing  14  Kenwood 
Blankets  for  every  purse  and  purpose. 

Mail  to  Kenwood  Mills,  Dept.  K-3,  Albany  1,  N.  Y. 
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October, 


BBS? 

«nd  dresses  up  my 
"kitchen  too! 


,.-v,.,  .,,■.,„ , ! -'■"'>  enameled  double  boiler?  They're 

deUciouslj   tenderand  Mu.lv.   l',s  it  Here's  a  ne*  recipe  to  add  to 
youi  .  ollection  "i  specialties. 

'.-  teaspoon  pepper 
'spoon  sail  2  tablespoons  chive* cut fine 

S  teaspoon  Worceatei  I  tablespoon  pimiento,  chopped 

Beat  egga  until  ligW  colored  and  frothy;  combine  with  seasonings. 
Cook  in  ■  porcelain  enameled  double  boiler  until  mixture  begms  to 
coal  the  sides  of  the  pan  Add  chives  and  pimiento  and  continue 
cook,,,,-  until  jus)  set.  stirring  frequently  away  from  bottom  and 
Bide,  of  pan.  Serve  immediately  with  toasted  English  muffins  and 
crisp  bacon.  Garnish  with  watercress 


It's  plain  to  see  why  modern  cooks  choose  porcelain  enameled  utensils.  TheyVe 
wonderful  to  cook  with,  a  snap  to  clean,  safe  for  keeping  food  in  the 
refrigerator,  too!  No  flavors  or  odors  can  be  "picked  up"  from  the  smooth,  hard, 
non-porous  surface.  And  Porcelain  on  Steel  Enameledware  is  stain  and  acid 
resistant  .  .  .  stays  beautiful  for  years. 

FREE!  Packet  of  delicious  new  kitchen-tested  recipes  for  use  with  porcelain 
enameled  utensils.  On  convenient,  easy-to-file  recipe  cards.  Write  today. 
D«pl.  B,  Enameled  Uttnsil  Manufacturers  Council,  Merchandise  Mark, Chicago. 

PORCELAIN    ON    STEEL  tfr*     U 

i:na.vii;i.I:Dwai.i: 


from  care,  she  seemed  quickly  to  pick  up  her 
old  strength  and  vitality,  the  threat  re- 
mained. 

It  was  difficult  to  think  of  our  home  with- 
out Wilmett,  for  she  was  the  pivot  upon 
which  everything  turned;  but  Mary,  under- 
taking her  chief  responsibilities,  became  a 
faithful  drudge,  and  I  Taney  peace  of  a  pre- 
carious but  not  unpleasant  kind  settled  upon 
the  Jamaica  household. 

The  last  few  months  of  my  school  life  at 
St.  John  the  Baptist's  were  overshadowed 
by  my  first  great  friendship. 

Claude  was  unknown  to  my  family.  I  had 
chosen  her  by  myself,  and  round  her  I 
persistently  wove  all  the  romance  of  my 
being.  Claude  came  from  the  South,  and 
some  months  earlier  had  been  sent  for,  to  go 
to  her  mother's  deathbed.  Sister  A.,  whose 
special  protegee  she  was,  told  us  Claude  had 
been  very  ill,  and  asked  us,  on  her  return,  to 
show  her  every  sign  of  sympathy.  We  must 
all  pray  for  her. 

I  never  expected  to  be  able  to  do  more  than 
pray  for  Claude,  since  I  was  one  of  the 
youngest  and  she  one  of  the  oldest  girls,  but 
I  asked  questions  about  her  and  was  told  that 
she  was  very  much  liked,  and  yet,  by  being  a 
Southerner,  somehow  "different"  from  the 
rest  of  the  school. 

Sister  A.  brought  her  back  one  winter 
afternoon,  almost  lost  in  black,  very  small 
and  exquisitely  made,  pale  with  a  thick 
creamy  skin,  like  a  heavy-petaled  flower, 
ler  hair  was  black  and  so  were  her  eyes. 
They  looked  very  large  and  bright,  filled 
with  unshed  tears.  Claude  was  not  pretty, 
but  she  was  just  as  sad  as  I  had  pictured  her. 

All  the  girls  in  the  school  were  sorry  for 
Claude,  but  I  think  none  of  them  was  so 
sorry — so  almost  wrapped  up  in  her  sorrow — 
as  I  was.  Perhaps  Claude  felt  this,  too;  per- 
taps  being  a  Southerner  among  Northerners 
nade  her  feel  a  special  sympathy  for  an 
exiled  English  child;  but  for  whatever 
reason,  Claude  stooped  from  the  Olympian 
heights  of  her  natural  circle  to  my  twelve- 
year-old  insignificance,  and  made  me  her 
greatest  friend. 

We  had  few  opportunities  to  develop  our 
deep  affection,  for  if  there  was  one  thing  the 
sisters  were  more  determined  to  suppress  than 
any  other,  it  was  a  special  friendship;  and  if 
there  was  one  kind  of  special  friendship  that 
they  viewed  with  more  dismay  than  another, 
it  was  any  friendship  between  an  older  and  a 
younger  girl. 

Claude  was  reckless  by  nature,  and  I  was 
reckless  by  devotion,  so  that  we  broke  every 
rule  that  stood  between  us — surprisingly 
enough,  without  Ix-ing  discovered.  We  had 
one  great  advantage:  Claude  among  the 
older  girls,  and  I  among  the  younger  ones, 
were  declared  by  secret  ballot  to  be  the  two 
most  popular  girls  in  the  school.  We  were 
therefore  gladly  given  a  good  deal  of  undue 
support.  Other  girls  watched  doors  for  us.  or 
.signaled  advancing  danger,  down  passages. 

There  was  no  particular  object  in  our 
stolen  meetings  except  that  little  by  little 
I  learned  the  whole  marvelous  history  of 
Claude's  precocious  Southern  life.  It  was 
thrilling  to  learn  that  Claude  at  sixteen  was 
passionately  pursued  by  dozens  of  suitors. 
She  was  even  engaged  to  be  married  to  four 
different  Wills  simultaneously,  none  of  them 
knowing  of  this  tie  between  Claude  and  the 
others. 

I  did  vaguely  wonder  why  Claude  should 
be  engaged  to  four  men  at  the  same  time,  as 
ultimately  she  could  marry  only  one.  but 
Claude  explained  that  she  loved  them  all  for 
different  reasons;  and  doubted  that  more 
than  one  would  be  eligible  when  it  came  to 
the  point  of  marriage.  Probably  the  one  she 
loved  the  most  never  would  be  eligible,  be- 
cause he  was  wild  and  drank.  This  Will 
immediately  became  my  favorite,  and  I 
spent  a  good  deal  of  time  in  suggestions  for 
his  reform.  All  the  Wills  were  very  hand- 
.  very  dashing,  and  all  were  skilled 
men.  At  her  wedding  Claude  might 
have  had  at  least  three  young  Locliinvars 
riding  in  from  the  West 

ude   was   far  more  to  me  than  just 

another  girl;  she  was  the  romantic  and  im- 

med  South.  I  used  to  escape  from  my 
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Home  and  Garden  Gloves 


Hoi 


YouJl  love  this  glove  that's  right  for  ertrj 
task,    indoors    or    out — new    double-duty 
Blucttes,  sturdy  sky-blue  DuPont  neoprene 
with  soft  two-way-stretch  knit  lining— mois- 
ture absorbent,  comfortable  in  hot  dishwater, 
easy  oft  when  phone  or  doorbell  rings.  Snug- 
fitting  short  curved  fingers,  amazing  non-slip 
finish  holds  wet  slipper)'  things  as  if  dry.  Yon 
enjoy  wearing  these  versatile  new  gloves  in 
every  hand-soiling  task  around  the  house.  Men 
go  for  them,  too!  Buy  Blucttes  at  drug,  de- 
partment, paint  or  hardware  stores  everywhere.    .  r 
The  Pioneer  Rubber  Company, 
Wilhrd, 
Ohio. 


30  years  of  fine  glove -making 
3  the  makers  of  £JWmjJ±^» 


HAVE  YOUR 
AND  MUSIC 

Delight  your 
guests  with 
MUSICAL     C 

PLATE  that  tinkles  the  Birthday  Song* 
the  cake  revolves!  It  adds  gaiety  to  every 
sion.  Durably  made  of  metal  either  7 '  ■>"  disc, 
enamel  finish,  at  $7.95,  or  12"  disc,  beautiful 
polished  steel  finish,  at  $9.95,  both  po' 
Send  check  or  M.  O.— please.  NO  C.  O.  D 
♦or  the  Wrddtng  March 

SWISS    COMMERCE,  INC. 

17  Weft  57th  St.,  Ne w  York  19,  N. Y.,  Dept.  LH 
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SILVENA 


2-way  polishing  cloth 
saves  you 
hours  of 
work 
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ASK  FOR 


GENUINE 


Inner  cloth  removes 
the  tarnish.  Contains 
real  jeweler's  rouge. 


Outer 

'  cloth  protects 

your  hands. 

Gives  the 

final  lustrous 

polish. 


S I L  VE  N  A 

POLISHING  CLOTH 

Only  50c- at  better  houseware  arid  department 
_       ,  .        ^^  stores  everywhere. 

One  of  the ^^.S^. 
famous     CJ<IT^*  household  cleaning  cioths 

Since  1892.  John  Ritzenthaler.  New  York  13.  N.  Y. 
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leftovers* 

TURN  A  LITTLE  MEAT 
INTO  A  BIG  TREAT 

with  HERB-OX! 


How  fo  Make  "Chop-Chop" 

Brown  in  2  tablespoons  fat,  2  cups 
cubed  meat  (pork,  lamb,  or  veal).  Dice 
and  add  1  cup  onion,  1  cup  cel- 
ery, \  2  11).  mushrooms.  Add  1  cup 
bouillon  made  with  2  Herb-Ox 
Bouillon  cubes.  Cover  pan  and 
cook  slowly  for  ten  min.  Thicken 
with  2  tablespoons  cornstarch 
mixed  with  >4  cup  cold  water  and 
2  teaspoons  soy  sauce.  Serve  with 
hot  boiled  rice. 

Sring  hearty  flavor  to  meat-scarce 
leals  with  Herb-Ox— in  soups,  gravies, 
tiain  dishes.  Send  for  free  menu  book! 
Vrite  The  Pure  Food  Company,  Inc., 
.flamaroneck,  N.  Y.  Dept.  LHJ-10. 

First   in   Quality,   too  ...  as  a   delicious 
Consomme    to    cheer    up    winter    meals. 

(HO* 

BOUILLON  CUBES 


ROAST  MEAT 

THE  WAY  YOU  LIKE  IT. 

AVOID    TRICHINOSIS 
FROM    HAM    OR    PORK 


NO  MORE  GUESSING 

Simple  to  use.  A  glance 
into  oven  shows  when      ' 
meat  is  rare,  medium 
or  well  done.  For  beef, 
veal,    lamb,    ham,    pork 
Made  of  stainless  steel — 
cannot  break  or  (hip  in  meat 

TEl-TRU  thermometers  are  accurate, 
sturdy,  easy  to  read.  Many  other 
models  for  cooking,  indoor,  outdoor 
use.  Ideal  gifts.  At  houseware  depts., 
hardware,  and  other  stores.  If  your 
dealer  cannot  supply,  order  direct 
(postpaid).  Money-back  guarantee. 

*S*TCI  TD  I  I  ™  f  R  MOMf  Tf  RS 
FOR  I   C  L  -  I   K  U  REFUSE  SUBSTITUTES 

GERMANOW  SIMON  CO.  Rochester  1.  NY. 


music  room,  where  I  was  supposed  to  be 
practicing,  to  find  Claude  and  sit  at  her 
feet  while  all  this  new  lore  was  poured  into 
my  ecstatic  ears. 

Then  the  blow  fell.  We  were  to  go  back  to 
England— not  for  a  visit,  but  for  good. 

My  father  broke  it  to  me.  The  doctor  had 
said  my  mother  could  not  live  if  she  re- 
mained any  longer  in  this  country. 

My  father  resigned  his  living.  He  made  no 
bones  about  it  to  me;  he  hated  as  I  did  this 
flight  from  his  country.  He  did  not  realize 
the  cause  of  my  agony,  because  of  course  I 
never  told  him  why  it  would  break  my  heart 
to  go,  but  I  saw  that  it  was  breaking  his.  He 
said,  "This  is  the  end  of  my  career,  Phyllis, 
and  it's  like  death."  Yet  my  resistance  was 
as  hollow  as  his  own.  Mother's  life  was  at 
stake  and  there  was  nothing  to  be  done  but 
go,  cost  what  it  might. 

I  thought  of  nothing  but  Claude.  I  took 
for  granted  that  the  parting  between  us  was 
final.  I  left  school  next  day,  and  it  was  the 
end  of  my  education. 

No  doubt  I  dramatized  the  sheer  horror  of 
our  return  to  England.  The  only  pleasures  I 
had  were  in  the  past  and  I  spent  all  the  time 
brooding  over  it. 

Yet  I  am  bound  to  admit  that  when  we 
reached  our  London  destination,  the  home 
of  my  grandmother  in  Grosvenor  Square,  I 
felt  awed  if  not  enchanted  by  my  surround- 
ings. 

The  center  of  all  these  grandeurs  was  Wil- 
mett.  She  was  nearly  twenty  and  at  the 
peak  of  her  girlish  beauty.  Both  my  grand- 
parents loved  and  admired  her,  and  had 
set  off  her  charms  by  lovely  clothes.  Wilmett 
had  always  had  the  poise  and  carriage  of  the 


^  The  i  i-Ih    temperature  at  home 
,»    is   maintained    by    warm    hearts, 

ik. i   b\   Ikii  heads. 


courageous  heart,  and  when  she  entered  a 
room  it  was  with  a  marvelous  ease  and 
dignity.  I  felt,  for  the  first  time,  not  only  a 
mere  child  in  her  presence,  but  a  humble  and 
deeply  admiring  child. 

It  was  my  father's  wish  to  spend  the  sum- 
mer at  Burnham-on-Sea  in  Somerset,  a  small 
and  hideous  seaside  village.  The  golf  was 
good  and  an  old  friend  of  his  was  spending 
the  season  there  with  his  family.  My  mother 
was  content  to  go  where  my  father  pleased 
for  the  moment. 

I  think  it  was  about  this  time  that  golf 
became  the  supreme  interest  of  my  father's 
life.  He  had  never  been  in  any  real  sense 
a  "domestic"  man,  nor  companionable — 
though  highly  attractive — to  any  of  his 
children.  Now  he  became  simply  less  and  less 
companionable.  It  must  be  remembered  that 
he  was  a  bitterly  disappointed,  lonely  and 
heart -hungry  man. 

His  mother's  love,  her  overwhelming 
generosity  and  courage  had  trained  all  her 
sons  to  expect  too  much  help,  rather  than 
too  little,  from  the  women  they  loved.  My 
father,  in  revenge  for  having  so  much  less 
than  he  expected,  did  not  take  what  there 
was.  He  became  a  stranger  in  his  home. 

Burnham-on-Sea  had  no  advantages  what- 
ever for  a  child  of  my  age.  George  was  still 
young  enough  to  enjoy  the  beach.  Mary  was 
at  her  former  school  in  Bournemouth.  Wil- 
mett remained  for  the  rest  of  the  season  in 
London. 

I  was  just  a  few  months  younger  than 
Juliet  when  romance  claimed  me.  It  was  to 
me,  not  only  my  first,  but  a  very  serious  love 
affair,  though  today  it  would  hardly  pass  as 
a  flirtation.  No  doubt  I  had  been  trained 
toward  this  premature  experience  by  Claude's 
enchanting  idyls. 

Harry  was  twenty  years  old,  a  Sandhurst 
cadet,  and  every  inch  a  soldier.  My  heart 
had  been  won  by  his  mother  before  he  put  in 
an  appearance.  She  was  small,  dark  and  in 
some  ways  reminded  me  of  Claude.  She  lifted 
me  to  the  seventh  heaven  by  her  notice :  she 
even  thought  me  "clever."  We  had  some 
wonderful  talks  together  about  books.  She 
loved  her  eldest  son,  Harry,  better  than  any- 


^/s  trap  fo ... 


HURRY  ON  DOWN,  cherubs  .  .  .   Dad's  right  behind  you! 

There's   Swift's    Premium    bacon    for   breakfast — a  treat   to   be 

treasured  these  days.   What  a  savory,  flavory  way  to  spark 

the  brighter  breakfasts  active  minds  and  bodies  need!    So  rich 

in  food  energy,  with  that  everytime-dependable  quality  and  famous 

sweet  smoke  taste  ...  no  wonder  America  actually  prefers 

Swift's  Premium  Bacon  to  the  next  25  brands  combined! 


CAREFUL  COOKING  SAVES  WASTE:   Place 
slices  of  Swift's  Premium  Bacon  in  cold 
frying  pan.  Don't  overcrowd.  Cook 
H     slowly;  turn  often  to  cook  evenly.    Drain 
r\  on  absorbent  paper.    For  crisp  bacon, 

'     pour  off  fat  as  it  accumulates  (and  save  for 
future   use).     Serve    with   unpeeled 

apple   slices   dipped   in  brown 
sugar  and   fried  in  bacon  fat. 


Sw/fe  ffivm/Wm  ftaevff 


*wY6  ?6e  sweet  smote  taste/ 
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Soaping  dulls  hair. 
Halo  glorifies  it ! 


Not  a  soap, 
not  a  cream — 
cannot  leave 
dulling  film! 

/  Quickly, 

effectively  removes 

dandruff  from  both 

hair  and  scalp! 

V    Gives  fragrant, 

soft-water  lather 

even  in  hardest 

water! 

V   Leaves  hair 

lustrously  soft,  easy 

to  manage — with 

colorful  natural 

highlights! 


Yes,  "soaping"  your  hair 

with  even  finest  liquid  or  cream 

shampoos  hides  its  natural 

lustre  with  dulling  soap  film 

V  Halo — not  a  soap,  not  a  cream 

—  contains  no  sticky  oils,  nothing  to  hide 

your  hair's  natural  lustre  with  dulling 

film.  Made  with  a  new  patented 

ingredient,  Halo  brings  out  glossy, 

shimmering  highlights  the  very  first 

time  you  use  it!  Its  delightfully  fragrant 

lather  rinses  away  quickly,  completely 

in  any  kind  of  water — needs  no  lemon  or 

vinegar  rinse.  For  hair  that's»naturally 

colorful,  lustrously  soft,  easy  to 

manage — use  Halo  Shampoo! 

At  any  drug  or  cosmetic  counter. 


Halo  reveals  the  hidden  beauty  of  your  hair! 


thing  else  in  the  world.  He  was  six  feet  one, 
blue-eyed  and  fair;  and  I  thought  his  photo- 
graph—which I  still  possess  (though  I  don't 
quite  know  where  to  lay  my  hands  on  it) — 
that  of  the  handsomest  man  in  the  world.  I 
felt  sure  he  would  fall  in  love  with  Wilmett. 

They  both  came  to  Burnham  at  about  the 
same  time;  and  there  was  no  question  that 
Harry  was  attracted  by  her.  Wilmett,  though 
not  the  least  in  love  with  Harry  (she  was 
three  deep  in  more  serious  beaus),  felt  it 
natural  to  collect  Harry,  and  set  to  work  to 
do  so. 

There  was  a  good  deal  of  trouble  over  an 
incident  which  occurred  at  a  dance  (to 
which,  of  course,  I  was  too  young  to  go). 
Harry  kissed  Wilmett,  she  declared  against 
her  will;  and  Harry  fell  into  deep  disgrace.  I 
was  entirely  on  Wilmett's  side,  and  looked 
upon  Harry's  performance  as  little  less  than 
criminal. 

The  first  opportunity  that  occurred  I  told 
him  that  I  considered  he  had  behaved  abom- 
inably. To  my  astonishment,  he  apologized 
with  deep  humility.  It  was  I,  he  told  me,  not 
Wilmett,  who  was  the  object  of  all  his 
thoughts  and  feelings.  It  was  true  he  had 
kissed  Wilmett,  but  ^^^^^^^^^ 
onlybecausehethought  ■■■■■■■^■B 
she  had  expected  it. 
Wilmett,  I  knew,  took 
a  lighter  view  of  flirta- 
tion than  I  did.  For  my 
sake,  however,  Harry 
promised  he  would 
apologize  to  Wilmett.  ■■■■■■■■I 
He  apologized  and  was 
promptly  forgiven;  but  what  was  less  for- 
givable, unfortunately,  was  the  fact  that 
soon  Harry  transferred  his  attention  to  me. 

We  were  simply  ardently  attracted  friends. 
We  talked  and  walked  together  for  the  next 
few  weeks,  unfolding  all  our  thoughts  and 
claims  upon  the  universe. 

As  Harry  was  going  to  India  for  five  years, 
where  he  might  find  no  woman  to  look  after 
his  wardrobe,  he  had  learned  to  darn ;  and  he 
used  to  darn  my  stockings  for  me  with  con- 
summate care  while  I  read  Henry  James  out 
loud  to  him,  sitting  in  a  small  windless 
cemetery  behind  the  sand  dunes.  We  did 
not  make  a  secret  of  our  meetings,  but 
neither  did  we  make  a  point  of  talking  about 
them  to  our  families.  We  were  free  to  come 
and  go  as  we  pleased ;  and  the  cemetery  was 
where — as  often   as   we   dared — we   went. 

At  first  our  two  families  were  mildly 
amused  by  our  friendship.  But  later  on  both 
families  became  alarmed  by  the  increasing 
seriousness  of  our  infatuation,  and  inter- 
ferences began.  My  mother  was  extremely 
careful  of  my  feelings,  but  she  told  me  that  I 
was  too  young  to  carry  on  such  a  friendship 
with  a  young  man  of  Harry's  age;  had  he 
been  my  own  age,  it  wouldn't  have  mattered. 
The  agonizing  part  of  the  whole  affair  was 
that  the  chief  objection  to  our  friendship 
came  from  Harry's  mother.  At  first  she  had 
enjoyed  seeing  us  together,  but  now  she 
suddenly  became  furious — furious  with  me, 
of  course,  not  with  Harry.  If  she  had  not 
been  blinded  by  jealousy,  she  would  have 
seen  that  I  still  loved  her  best — better  even 


■^  Intolerance  in  old  age  is  more 
^  often  an  indication  of  poor  mem- 
ory than  mature  wisdom. 

— H.  L  HUNTINGTON,  JR., 
Pattering  Reigns  (Flyer  Preis). 
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than  Harry — and  that  a  kind  and  unde; 
standing  talk  from  her  would  have  dispose 
of  the  whole  affair.  A  wiser  woman  woul 
have  seen  that  neither  my  heart  nor  my  ur 
awakened  senses  were  involved — only  fo 
the  first  time  my  power  sense  had  been  se| 
free.  I  found  I  could  do  what  I  liked  wit] 
another  human  being. 

We  had  to  part.  Harry  had  to  return 
Sandhurst  and  then  to  sail  to  India,  but  no 
before  I  had  promised  to  await  his  return,  am 
not  to  go  into  a  sisterhood,  with  which  I  ha( 
threatened  him,  till  he  was  free  to  ask  nv 
hand  in  marriage. 

The  night  before  he  left,  his  mother  re 
lented  a  little.  She  played  his  accompani 
ments  and  Harry  sang  Beauty's  Eyes  foi 
the  last  time.  I  knew  it  was  for  me  alone, 
though  our  combined  families  were  present. 
I  am  glad  to  think  that  he  fulfilled  the 
career  we  had  so  often  talked  of  and  even- 
tually became  a  general.  We  never  met  again, 
except  for  a  few  fluttered,  disenchanting 
moments,  under  vigilant  eyes,  when  Harry 
came  back  on  his  first  leave  from  India. 
Perhaps  I  should  never  have  become  a 
writer  if  I  had  married  Harry;  or  Harry  a 

general   had   he   mar- 

■^■^■^■■■■■l  ried  me ;  but  even  with- 
out any  such  sequel  to 
our  first  love  affair,  we 
must  have  done  some- 
thing for  each  other's 
imaginations  in  those 
few  weeks  of  perpetual 
conversation. 


Blown  out  of  Burnham  by  harsh  October 
gales,  we  decided  to  spend  the  winter  in 
London,  where  Wilmett  could  continue  her 
singing  lessons.  My  father  had  accepted  the 
care  of  St.  Luke's,  Camberwell,  while  its 
rector  went  abroad  for  the  winter. 

My  life  was  incredibly  empty.  I  wrote 
tremendous  letters  to  Mary.  I  never  got 
Harry  out  of  my  mind,  though  he  became 
less  and  less  like  Harry  and  more  and  more 
like  a  peculiar  blend  of  my  favorite  heroes — 
Cardinal  Newman,  Robert  Louis  Stevenson 
and  Shelley. 

Restored  to  each  other  after  their  long 
parting,  Wilmett  and  my  mother  closed  to- 
gether into  an  intimacy  of  heart  and  mind 
which  shut  out  the  rest  of  the  world.  Father 
and  I  were  nearly  always  in  trouble,  and  as 
much  as  possible  outside  the  house. 

Wilmett's  impatience  with  us  both  was 
more  obvious,  and  her  flashes  of  temper 
became  more  and  more  frequent.  Perhaps 
she  missed  the  ease  and  opulence  of  her 
years  in  Grosvenor  Square.  Wilmett  had  her 
singing  lessons  and  practiced  for  three  hours 
daily.  She  possessed  a  beautiful  mezzo- 
soprano  voice  which  her  teacher  assured  her 
was  powerful  enough  for  grand  opera.  Her 
heart  was  more  or  less  engaged  by  a  young 
officer  she  had  met  in  Egypt  and  from  whom 
she  had  been  separated  before  any  actual 
engagement  took  place,  partly  by  grandma 
and  partly  by  Lord  Kitchener's  edict  that 
none  of  his  officers  in  the  Egyptian  army 
should  marry. 

(Continued  on  Page  19  Z) 
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6566.  Blouse;  14  to  20;  32  to  12.  :>(>,'. 

6586.  Coat  and  detachable  cape;  12  to  20;  30  to  38.  75ff. 

S-4907.  Suit;  12  to  20;  30  to  38.  $1. 

S-4922.  One-piece  dress;  12  to  20;  30  to  38.  $1. 

6565.  One-piece  dress;  12  to  20;  30  to  38.  75fl. 

6560.  "Easy-to-Make"  jacket;  10  to  20;  28  to  38.  50f£. 

6555.  Waistcoat;  10  to  20;  28  to  38.  40ff. 

6491.  "Easy  to-Make"  skirt;  24  to  32.  40^. 


S-4922  6565  6560 


6555  6491 
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<f  DIAPERS! 
28,470  of  them!" 


Some  interesting  arithmetic  from 

Mrs.  J.  L.  Granquist  of  Seattle — and  some  news 

about  the  only  washer  in  the  world 

that  even  puts  in  its  own  soap! 


"Just  for  fun  I  figured  it  out...6|-  years 
...4  bouncing  babies... at  least  12  diapers 
a  day!  Altogether  that's  28,4-70  diapers  1 
How  on  earth  could  I  have  managed  without 
my  wonderful  Bendix.  And  all  the  rest  of 
the  family  wash,  too. . .blankets,  curtains, 
pillows,  scatter  rugs,  even  my  good  down 
quilts.  It  did  all  the  work  without  me  -— 
and  saved  my  tine  and  energy  for  the  children. 
I've  been  reading  about  the  newest  Bendix 
Washer  and  this  I  want  to  seel  But,  mostly, 
my  heart  is  set  on  a  Bendix  automatic  Dryer, 
and  I  can  hardly  wait!" 

Mrs.  J.  L.   Granquist 


•Ty     «  ■        y 


Only  the  "almost  human"  Bendix  has  the  amazing  automatic 
soap  injector  lhat  puts  in  the  exact  amount  of  soap. 

All  you  do  is  set  the  dials  once.  The  Bendix  soaps,  soaks, 
washes,  rinses  and  damp -dry  s  the  clothes  all  by  itseli.  \ou 
needn't  go  back  till  the  washing  is  done. 

Save  up  to  $110.  You  can  buy  a  Bendix  for  as  little  as 
$399.95.  Just  a  few  dollars  more  than  an  old-fashioned,  hard- 
work  washer!    Big  savings  on  soap  and  water,  too. 

It's  the  world's  most  popular  washer  .  .  .  used  by  more 
women  .  .  .  wanted  l>\  more  women  .  .  .  voted  best  washer  by 
more  women  than  any  other.    It's  the  only  automatic  washer 
backed  by  11  years  of  trouble-free,  work -saving  service! 

See  a  demonstration  at  your  nearby  authorized  Bendix  Dealer's 
store.  Choose  the  model  that  suits  your  home  and  pocketbook 
best!    Bendix  Home   Appliances,  Inc.,  South  Bend  24,  Indiana. 


Model  S-IOl  and  B-201  ure  also  manufactured  in  Canada  and  Mexico 


Bendix  automatic  Dryer  ends 
weather  worries.  Clothes 
get    fluffy-dry   in    minutes. 


Bendix  automatic  Ironer 
hos  many  features  not 
found    in   other   ironers. 


NEW   BENDIX  GYRAMATIC  .  . 
doesn't  have  to  he  fastened  down 


NEW  PACKS  Hi/ 


and     "Green 

Bi  i  . 

U.     S.     Pat.     Off. 


Listen  to  the  Fred  Waring  Show 
on  NBC  every  Friday  morning  for  the  Green  Giant 


Minnesota  Valley  Canning  Company,  headquarters,  he  Sueur,  Minnesota;  Fine  Foods 
>f   Canada,    Ltd.,    Tccumseh,    Ontario.     Also   packers   of    Green    Giant   Brand    peas. 


(Continued  from  Page  192) 
first  time  since  I  left  the  United  States  I 
found  a  purpose  and  flung  myself  whole- 
heartedly into  it. 

There  was  a  successful  American  elocu- 
tion teacher  in  London.  Miss  Fanny  Mason 
accepted  me  as  a  pupil  and  I  joined  her  class. 
Now  I  had  really  found  what  I  wanted  to  do 
and  knew  that  I  could  learn  how  to  do  it. 
I  became  one  of  her  most  promising  pupils. 
and  soon  acquired  twenty-five  different  pro- 
grams, each  lasting  two  hours,  in  which  I 
was  word-perfect.  I  learned  to  recite  both 
prose  and  poetry,  but  curiously  enough, 
from  my  point  of  view,  Miss  Mason  decided 
that  my  special  gift  was  that  of  a  comedian. 

It  was  this  winter  that  Gerard  Coleridge, 
my  partner  in  age.  became  for  the  next  few 
years  my  most  intimate  and  indeed  my  only 
contemporary  friend.  It  was  a  curious  re- 
lationship; intellectually  we  became  in- 
creasingly intimate  and  acted  as  grindstones 
for  each  other's  expanding  minds,  but  there 
was  always  between  us  a  curious  gulf  of  un- 
touched emotion  which  neither  ever  crossed. 
Gerard  was  an  extraordinarily  good  fellow, 
"a  man's  man"  rather  than  a  woman's.  He 
had  a  slow,  powerful  brain,  an  extremely  hot, 
flash-in-the-pan  temper,  and  was,  though  a 
decent  and  high-minded  human  being,  ex- 
tremely self-centered.  From  the  time  we 
were  fifteen  and  sixteen  (he  was  a  year  older 
than  myself)  till  we  were  twenty  and  twenty- 
one,  we  spent  part  of  all  his  holidays  to- 
gether. 

We  became  engaged  simultaneously,  with- 
out hint  or  preparation,  in  different  coun- 
tries to  people  the  other  had  never  met  or 
even  heard  about,  and  the  only  shadow  on 
our  engagements  was  the  fear  that  the  other 
might  resent  it.  Neither  of  us  did,  but  curi- 
ously, without  a  word  of  explanation  to  each 
other,  we  withdrew  from  our  five  years' 
fellowship. 

I  think  we  both  realized  that  wholly 
without  sentiment  as  our  relationship  had 
been,  it  had  nevertheless  gone  too  deep  into 


the  habit  of  mental  sharing  to  be  bearabl.i, 
our  chosen  life  partners.  We  met  only  ha 
dozen  times  afterward,  over  more  thai 
quarter  of  a  century,  but  when  we  did  m 
it  was  as  if  we  had  never  parted.  Whe: 
heard  of  his  death  a  few  months  ago,  half 
youth  rose  up  and  joined  him.  When  soi, 
one  asked  him  if  he  was  never  in  love  w 
me,  he  said,  "I  couldn't  be  in  love  w, 
Phyllis.  She  was  immaculate;  but  she  v. 
my  dearest  friend."  I  think  he  made 
mistake  in  the  word  "immaculate."  I  y 
ignorant  and  afraid  of  sex,  not  "imm; 
ulate";  but  probably  it  was  this  deep  i 
conscious  fear  in  me  which  froze  in  him  a: 
possibility  of  a  deeper  feeling.  To  our  lo;. 
and  vital  friendship  our  fairy  godmothe 
gave  every  gift  in  friendship's  repertoii 
except  a  touch  of  passion. 

Ihe  threat  that  had  been  hanging  over  rr 
physically  for  the  last  few  years  now  toe 
effect.  I  had  to  have  a  fairly  serious  open 
tion.  I  was  extremely  happy  in  the  nursin 
home.  It  was  almost  disappointing  to  be  we 
enough  to  go  back  into  our  rather  gloom 
lodgings,  especially  as  George,  whose  Easte 
holidays  it  was,  had  been  consigned  to  ou 
uncle's    with    Wilmett.    However,    neithe 
George  nor  I  was  to  make  much  of  the& 
holidays.  A  fellow  lodger,  who  was  recover 
ing  from  a  successfully  concealed  and  virulen 
type  of  measles,  asked  to  be  allowed  to  resi 
in  our  sitting  room  where  George  and  I  wen 
playing  together.  We  both  took  the  infectioi 
and  I,  weakened  no  doubt  by  my  operation 
had  pneumonia  and  very  nearly  died  of  it 
Mary  nursed  me  with  unrelaxing  zeal  anc 
kindness,  night  and  day.  I  am  sure  that  what 
kept  me  alive  was  the  presence  of  Mary  and 
the  book,  an  interminable  romantic  one.i 
called  Janice  Meredith,  which  she  read  aloud  ( 
to  me.  Still,  I  think  it  was  a  pity  that  our 
beloved  physician  should  have  chosen  this 
particular  moment  to  warn  me  that  then 
career  I  had  planned  on  the  stage  could 
never,  with  my  now  weakened  lungs,  take 
place. 
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TO   THOSE   WHO   WANT   A   DIFFERENT   CEREAL: 


U 


IT'S  CRISPER 


than  any  other  Raisin  Bran  we've  tried,  and  stays  crisp  longer. 
Skinner's  Raisin-Bran  gave  our  family  a  new  thrill  at  breakfast. 
We  like  those  crisp  flakes  and  sugary  whole  California  raisins." 


-from   a  Letter  from  a  lady,  in  oar  fi/es 
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NOTICE  is  hereby  given: 
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|\  ly  teacher,  Fanny  Mason,  had  removed 

last  real  barrier  between  me  and  the 

,e  by  offering  to  finance  me  for  the  first 

years,  either  on  the  stage  or  as  a  public 

tationist.  Also,  to  my  intense  joy  and 

le,  Pennell,  who  had  heard  me  give  a 

tal,  offered  me  a  job  in  Charlie's  Aunt  at 

peak  of  its  run,  on  a  tour  of  the  provinces, 

1  at  the  princely  sum  of  three  pounds  a 

,'k.    At  seventeen  I  felt  there  was  really 

time  at  all  to  lose,  and  now  my  future  had 

ome   unmanageably    taken   out   of   my 

;er  hands. 

vly  father  had  from  time  to  time  been 
;red  several  small,  damp,  obscure  country 
ings  which  he  had  hitherto  refused.  Sud- 
ily  a  new  project  was 
d   before    him.    Would       ■■■■■■■■ 

take  charge   for  nine 
mths  of  the  parish  of 
/anscombe   in   Kent — a 
rt  of  basic  slum  in  the 
untry,  inhabited  almost 
clusively  by  cement 
jrkersPIfhe  would,  and  if       ■■MBBMMi 
lother    living  could    be 
und  in  the  interval  for  its  present  vicar, 
)w  suffering  from  a  nervous  breakdown,  my 
ther  would  be  offered  Swanscombe  as  a 
irmanence. 

There  was  very  little  to  be  said  for  Swans- 

)mbe.  It  was  inundated  with  smoke  from 

venty-two  chimneys.  The  place,  however, 

as  dry,  the  stipend  adequate. 

Spring  rushed  into  summer  and  our  first 

isit  to  Swanscombe  was  both  happy  and 

ccessful.  My  father  hurled  himself  with 

reat  zest  and  energy  into  this  new  oppor- 

nity.  He  visited  for  hours  every  day,  and 

e  people  took  to  him  and  he  to  the  people. 

y  mother  enjoyed  the  complete  absence  of 

ny  social  life.  Wilmett  was  only  to  spend  the 

olidays  with  us,  as  she  had  found  a  lodging 

West  Kensington,  which  suited  her  for  her 

inging. 

Mary  and  I  became  the  most  ardent  of 
urates.  We  each  took  over  a  district  to 
/isit.  Mary  decided  that  girls  should  be  her 


^  Vrtful  dressing  and  a 
T  smooth  paitil  job  will  take 
twenty  years  off  her  true  age. 
But  you  can't  fool  a  long  flight 
of  stairs. 


field,  and  boys  were  to  be  mine.  She  started 
a  girls'  Bible  class  and  a  girls'  club,  while  I 
started  a  Band  of  Hope  and  a  club  for  boys 
between  the  ages  of  thirteen  and  eighteen. 
Mary  and  I  liked  the  people  and  they  seemed 
to  like  us.  Ostensibly  we  called  only  to  take 
them  the  magazine,  which  cost  a  penny,  and 
we  weren't  supposed  to  leave  the  magazine 
unless  we  got  the  penny,  but  we  often  did, 
and  made  it  up  out  of  our  pocket  money.  We 
were  always  asked  in,  and  just  sat  down  and 
talked  about  the  children  and  their  troubles. 
It  would  have  been  ridiculous  for  us  at 
twenty  and  sixteen  to  offer  advice,  and  I 
don't  think  either  of  us  ever  did.  We  hadn't 
any  money  and  they  knew  we  hadn't.  But 
^^^^^^^^  they  had  troubles  and 
■^^■■■B  they  had  children  and  the} 
liked  talking  about  them. 
I  think  it  was  in  the  early 
autumn  of  our  first  winter 
at  Swanscombe  that  a 
young  American  friend  of 
my  father,  George  Edward 
■HMBBHMi  Barton,  whom  we  used  to 
call  G.E.B.,  came  to  visit 
us.  He  was  a  Boston  architect  who  had  come 
on  to  England  to  meet  Henry  James.  With 
awe  and  delight  this  great  meeting  had  taken 
place,  just  before  his  visit  to  us,  and  his  de- 
scription of  it  fired  my  blood.  What  courage, 
what  brilliance,  I  felt,  must  be  at  work  in 
his  mind — to  fit  him  for  so  magnificent  an 
ordeal ! 

For  hours,  sitting  on  a  footstool  by  my 
father's  side,  I  used  to  listen  to  the  talk 
between  him  and  G.E.B.  I  could  not  join  in 
it.  I  did  not  know  enough.  The  world  they 
talked  of — countries,  books  and  men — 
circled  above  my  head. 

In  silence  I  built  up  a  relationship  with 
G.E.B. ,  which  was  entirely  one  of  dreams. 
It  did  not  surprise  me  that  G.E.B.  far  pre- 
ferred Wilmett.  He  was  twenty-seven,  and 
though  I  had  my  hair  up,  I  was  only  sixteen. 
He  was  never  to  know  how  greatly  a  chance 
remark  of  his  influenced  my  whole  future 
life.  I  told  him  that  I  had  wanted  to  be  an 
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FRANKFURTERS 


STAINLESS  STEEL  UTENSILS 

THE  unique  heat-distributing  core,  from  which  beau- 
tiful Nesco  Evenbeet  utensils  get  their  name,  is 
built-in  between  inside  and  outside  surfaces  of  stainless 
steel.  It  extends  through  every  inch  of  the  bottoms  and 
sides.  Cooking  results  arc  more  uniform,  "spot  scorch- 
ing" is  avoided,  cooking  time  is  cut.  Many  other  fea- 
tures offer  additional  utility  and  convenience.  Insist  on 
Nesco  Evenbeet  Stainless  Steel  Utensils! 

NATIONAL    ENAMELING    AND    STAMPING    COMPANY 
DEPT.  E-10,  270  N.   1 2TH   ST.,   MILWAUKEE   1,   WISCONSIN 


Made  in  covered  sauce  pots 
(pictured  above),  covered 
sauce  pans,  covered  fry  pans, 
double  boilers,  mixing  bowls 
and  percolators.  Other  Nesco 
products  include  pressure  pans, 
enameled  ware,  tinware,  gal- 
vanized ware,  decorated  ware, 
electric  roasters,  electric  rang- 
es and  heaters,  oil  ranges  and 
heaters. 
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with  an  easy  barbecue  sauce 
that's  plumb  wonderful 

It's  powerfully  satisfying...  this  popular  dinner  that's  as 
economical  as  it  is  appetizing... mighty  easy  t<>  fix,  too. 
The  all-important  secret  of  both  the  barbecue  sauce 
and  the  relish  is  MAZOLA*.  This  wholesome,  full-bodied 
salad  and  cooking  oil  gives  a  golden  touch  to  foods  you 
fry,  to  salad  dressings,  sauces  .  .  .  and  to  the  wonderful 
new  "Chiffon"  cake.   In  bottles  or  tins,  at  all  grocers. 


BARBECUED    FRANKFURTERS   AND    NOODLES 


Place  3  cups  cooked  noodles  in  shallow  baking  dish.  Arrange  1 
pound  frankfurters  over  noodles.  Cover  with  barbecue  sauce.  Bake 
in  moderate  oven  (375°  F.)  30  minutes.  Makes  4  to  6  servings. 

BARBECUE   SAUCE 

Va  cup  mazola  Salad  Oil  2  tablespoons  brown  Va  cup  lemon  juice 
Va  cup  chopped  onions         sugar  Vi  cup  water 

1  tablespoon  Worcester-  ' '?.  teaspoon  salt  1  cup  chili  sauce 

shire  sauce  Va  teaspoon  paprika 

Place  MAZOLA  Salad  Oil  and  onions  in  saucepan.  Cook  over  low 
heat,  stirring  frequently,  about  10  minutes.  Add  remaining  ingre- 
dients and  simmer  15  minutes,  stirring  occasionally.  Remove  from 
heat.  Makes  about  2  cups  sauce. 

*MAZOLA    is  a   registered  trade-mark  of  Corn   Products    Refining 
Company,  New  York,  N.  Y.  ©  C  P.  R.  CO.,  1948 


WESTERN    RELISH 


on   dry 
nrl  n;i 


Combine  1  teaspoon  salt,  Va  teaspoon  pepper,  V2  teaspoon 
mustard  and  2  tablespoons  sugar.  Add  Va  cup  MAZOLA  Salad  Oil 
and  V2  cup  vinegar;  mix  well.  Pour  over  3  cups  chopped  cabbage, 
V2  teaspoon  minced  onion,  Va  cup  chopped  green  pepper  and  Va 
cup  grated  carrot.  Toss  all  together.  Chill  thoroughly  before  serving. 

For  the  brand  new  MAZOLA  "library"  of  recipes  .  .  .  including 
salads,  dressings;  for  preparing  fish,  chicken  .  .  .  write  Helen 
Holmes,  Home  Service  Department,  Corn  Products  Refining 
Company,  17  Battery  Place,  New  York  4,  N.  Y. 
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No.  9124— The  NEW  look  is  something  special  with  Martha  Manning 
.  .  .  much  more  feminine  yet  \silh  the  same  deftness  for  slimming 
effects  and  proportioned  fit.  Here,  the  news  of  a  pastel  French  roll 
collar  that  lengthens  into  a  rippling  Calla-Lily  Cascade.  Tissu-Tex 
rayon  crepe;  Black  trimmed  with  Blue,  Black  or  Brown  trimmed 
with  Aqua;  16^-22^.  Ahout  S17.00. 

MARTHA    MANNING     DRESSES     ARE     "ILLUSION"     HALF-SIZES 

for  tin  want  oj  tin  store  nearest  you,  write 

MARTHA      MANNING      GARMENT      COMPANY.      DEPT.      LH-3      ST.     10UIS 


actress  but  had  had  to  give  it  up.  "Don't 
you  think,"  he  said,  "it  would  be  more  fun 
to  write  your  own  ideas  instead  of  merely  to 
act  those  of  other  people?" 

I  instantly  began  to  write  a  book  which 
was  entitled  The  Sorrows  of  the  World,  but 
I  must  admit  that  I  never  finished  it.  There 
were  too  many  sorrows,  and  I  had  the  grace 
to  realize  that  I  might  not  yet  know  every- 
thing that  was  necessary  to  know  about  them 
all.  But  the  schooling  in  words  that  this 
exercise  involved  prepared  me  for  the  novel 
I  was  to  begin— and  finish— a  few  months 
later. 

When  our  family  doctor  first  saw  the  little 
lumps  that  had  risen  on  Wilmett's  neck  after 
a  slight,  but  curiously  prolonged,  attack  of 
influenza,  I  was  struck  by  his  look  of  shocked 
horror,  instantly  overlaid  by  excessive  cheer- 
fulness. "This  won't  do,  you  know,"  he 
boomed  in  his  friendly  voice.  "You'll  have 
to  go  to  the  seaside  at  once,  and  get  rid  of 
these."  There  was  nothing  sinister  in  this 
suggestion,  and  the  financial  obstacles  dis- 
appeared when  Grandma  Fowler  swooped 
down  upon  us  in  a  carriage  and  carried 
Wilmett  off  to  Eastbourne. 

My  father  had  been  offered  and  had  accepted 
a  locum  tenens  in  the  delightful  village  of 
Betchworth,  Surrey,  for  six  months.  Never 
before  had  we — by  the  mere  fluke  of  cir- 
cumstance— inhabited  a  handsome,  well- 
furnished  home  set  in  a  garden  that  was  the 
pride  and  joy  of  the  best  gardener  in  a 
neighborhood  that  specialized  in  gardens. 
Never  before,  and  never  again,  were  we 
three  girls — against  our  own  family  back- 
ground— to  taste  a  normal  social  life. 

The  parish  suddenly  found  themselves 
listening  to  a  preacher  who  set  them  smiling, 
weeping  and  trembling  by  turns.  They  had 
never  seen  a  beauty  who  sang  as  Wilmett 
sang,  or  a  strange  creature,  half  child,  half 
woman,  who  recited  like  a  professional;  and 
last  but  by  no  means  least,  never  had  they 
seen  a  boy  of  thirteen  who  was  so  fine  a 
cricketer  as  George. 

Mary,  if  not  so  spectacular  a  personality 
at  first  sight,  produced  incredible  talents  for 
charming  children.  She  told  self-made  fairy 
tales  that  held  the  little  Betchworth  boys 
and  girls  spellbound. 

My  mother,  of  course,  instantly  made  it 
plain  that  she  would  refuse  all  social  op- 
portunities. But  invitations  poured  in  just  the 
same.  Wilmett,  Mary  and  I,  taking  it  in 
turns  to  accompany  my  father,  were  invited 
out  to  dinner  five  nights  out  of  the  seven. 
My  father  held  dinner  tables  enthralled,  and 
we  made  the  evenings'  entertainment  after- 
ward. I  don't  think  we  were  ever  jealous  of 
one  another.  I  thought  Wilmett  one  of  the 
world's  finest  singers,  and  Wilmett  accepted 
with  surprise — but  she  did  accept — the 
curious  wish  the  Betchworth  people  had  to 
hear  me  recite. 

Wilmett  could  play  a  little  vague  tennis 
and  even  golf — but  not  of  a  kind  that  came 
anywhere  near  the  Betchworth  standard. 
None  of  us  played  hockey,  and  this  seemed 
the  most  indelible  stain  on  our  characters. 

A  very  kind  lady,  the  mother  of  a  large 
and  handsome  family  of  young  people,  told 
me  sternly  one  afternoon,  "My  dear  child, 
I  think  it  my  duty  to  tell  you  that  you  and 
your  sisters  will  never  get  on  in  England 
unless  you  learn  to  play  games ! "  Her  words 
sank  deep  into  my  heart. 

I  didn't  know  quite  what  to  do  about  it. 
I  couldn't  play  tennis  by  myself — nobody 
had  time  to  teach  me  golf;  although  I  did 
nothing  about  the  games,  I  promptly  sat 
down  and  wrote  a  book — a  whole  book.  It 
was  my  first  completed  novel,  and  I  called  it 
Life,  the  Interpreter.  All  that  I  can  say  for 
it  as  a  novel  is  that  it  had  a  beginning,  a 
middle  and  an  end,  and  a  definite  amount  of 
story.  I  read  it  to  nobody,  and  concealed  the 
whole  process,  as  far  as  possible.  Almost 
more  happened  at  Betchworth  than  ever 
happened  in  any  one  summer  of  my  life. 

Mary  was  about  to  set  off  to  America,  to 
spend  a  year  with  grandma  and  Uncle 
George.  Grandma  and  Uncle  George  and 
Harry  were  all  visiting  us  this  summer,  and 
there  was  an  unusual  amount  of  excitement 
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There  was  a  shadow,  too,  hanging  over  us. 
Wilmett  had  returned  from  Eastbourne  look- 
ing more  blooming  than  ever,  but  the  lumps 
on  her  neck  had  not  altogether  disappeared, 
and  might,  our  doctor  told  us,  have  to  be 
operated  on. 

In  the  early  part  of  the  summer,  before 
the  arrival  of  the  American  relatives,  Wil- 
mett began  her  last  and  most  thorough 
romance.  This  young  man  was  a  friend  of  my 
Uncle  Harry's,  and  had  visited  us  several 
times  in  London.  Now  he  spent  several 
week  ends  with  us.  From  the  first  Arthur's 
attraction  to  Wilmett  was  as  plain  as  hers  to 
him,  so  that  we  all  began  to  take  a  happy 
issue  for  granted. 

It  was  an  incredible  summer;  day  followed 
golden  day  without  a  break.  No  day  was 
ever  long  enough  for  me.  I  often  got  up  at 
five  to  pick  and  arrange  the  flowers  with 
which  I  filled  the  house.  Marvels  of  fruit  and 
vegetables  poured  in  on  us  from  the  garden. 
We  ate  better  than  my  mother's  incredible 
parsimony  had  ever  allowed  us  to  eat  before, 
or  would  allow  us  to  eat  afterward. 

The  American  relatives  arrived,  grandma 
and  I  went  up  to  London  for  a  few  days 
together,  to  visit  Grandma  Fowler,  at  the 
height  of  the  season  in  Grosvenor  Square; 
and  Grandma  Bottome  extracted  my  first 
evening  dress  from  my  English  grandmother. 

At  first  it  threatened  to  be  a  very  dull  and 
disappointing  affair.  Grandma  offered  me  a 
gray  taffeta  silk  skirt  of  her  own ;  and  a  piece 
of  emerald  satin,  of  which  to  make  a  bodice. 
Peckham,  her  maid,  who  was  an  excellent 
dressmaker,  sniffed  at  it  privately.  "I  shall 
never  be  able  to  make  anything  of  that,  Miss 
Phyllis,"  she  told  me.  But  Grannie  Bottome 


^  Even  l  In-  mean  man  has  his  value. 
*p    You  can  learn  from  him  how  not 

to  live.         —THOMAS  DREIER:  The  Silver  Lining 
(B.  C.  Forbes  Publishing  Company,  Inc.). 


put  an  end  to  the  catastrophe.  "Rachel," 
she  said,  "give  the  child  what  she  wants! 
This  is  her  first  evening  dress !  Let  her  choose 
it.  and  let  it  be  new !  You're  far  too  generous 
to  want  to  limit  the  child's  pleasure!" 
And  my  Grandmother  Fowler,  who  I  think 
had  never  been  accused  of  generosity  before, 
promptly  succumbed. 

I  went  out  free  and  untrammeled,  and  we 
bought  yards  and  yards  of  daffodil-yellow 
satin  and  white  chenille  to  trim  it. 

Four  years  later — for  in  my  youth  an 
evening  dress  had  to  last  for  a  long  time — I 
was  to  meet  my  future  husband  in  this  dress ; 
and  I  have  always  thought  that  the  daffodil 
satin  decided  his  choice. 

This  long  and  perfect  summer  ended  on  a 
note  of  doubt.  Mary  went  a  little  unwillingly 
forth  on  her  great  adventure.  Wilmett  was  to 
have  the  operation  on  her  glands,  after  all, 
and  it  did  not  sound  as  light  a  one  as  we  had 
hoped.  Arthur  had  not  yet  proposed  to  her. 
The  first  thing  to  be  done,  after  George  had 
gone  back  to  school  and  Mary  been  seen  off 
to  America,  was  for  Wilmett  to  see  the 
surgeon. 

Arthur  Sheilds,  I  believe  one  of  the  first 
surgeons  of  the  day,  was  chosen.  Father 
flatly  refused  to  go  near  him.  He  could  not 
bear  the  thought  of  Wilmett's  illness  and 
feared,  I  think,  that  he  might  break  down 
under  an  adverse  verdict.  Mother  promised 
to  go,  but  on  the  day  of  the  appointment 
remained  in  bed  with  a  headache ;  so  I  went 
with  Wilmett.  Wilmett  looked  very  young 
and  beautiful,  and  in  triumphant  health;  it 
was  the  last  time  she  was  to  go  out  into  the 
world  without  her  arm  in  a  sling.  She  was 
nervous  and  disappointed  that  mother  was 
not  with  her,  but  she  was  very  sweet  about 
my  going.  I  doubt  if  it  seemed  natural  to 
the  eminent  surgeon,  or  to  our  own  family 
doctor,  when  they  found  no  one  but  a  child 
of  seventeen  to  whom  to  impart  their  verdict. 
They  imparted  it,  however,  without  knowing 
it,  for  after  Sheilds  had  examined  Wilmett, 
he  deliberately  sat  down  as  if  he  were  tired, 
and  said  over  his  shoulder  to  our  friend,  "So 
that's  that."  A  moment  later  he  was  cheer- 
fully explaining  to  Wilmett  that  she  must 
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have  a  little  surgical  treatment,  "to  get  rid 
of  these  glands." 

"Do  you  mean  an  operation?"  Wilmett 
asked. 

"Well— yes,"  Mr.  Sheilds  admitted,  "I 
do  mean  an  operation." 

"Will  it  be  dangerous?"  Wilmett  de- 
manded. 

"All  operations  can  be  dangerous,"  Mr. 
Sheilds  answered  evasively.  "You  have 
youth— good  organs— everything  necessary 
to  see  you  through." 

"And  what  would  happen  if  I  didn't  have 
the  operation?"  Wilmett  asked. 

"You  can't  not  have  it,"  Mr.  Sheilds  said 
severely. 

"You  mean  I'd  die  if  I  didn't?"  Wilmett 
persisted. 

"  We  don't  need  to  think  about  that,"  our 
own  doctor  boomed  reassuringly.  "Of  course 
you'll  have  it— and  of  course  it  will  go  splen- 
didly!" 

But  Wilmett  never  took  her  eyes  off  Mr. 
Sheilds.  She  asked  quietly.  "Exactly  what  is 
the  matter  with  me?  Is  it  really  my  glands— 
or  is  it  cancer?" 

There  was  the  longest  possible  pause  be- 
fore Arthur  Sheilds  said  grimly  but  not  un- 
kindly, "Aren't  bad  glands  bad  enough  for 
you,  Miss  Bottome?  " 

"Glands!  Glands,  of  course!"  boomed  our 
pleasant  old  family  friend  as  if  he  were  find- 
ing a  particular  relish  in  repeating  the  name 
of  Wilmett's  terrifying  vicissitude. 

"Are  they  tubercular?"  Wilmett  went  on 
inexorably,  for  she  knew  quite  a  lot  about 
illness. 

"That  we  can't  decide  before  we've  opened 
them  up,"  Mr.  Sheilds  told  her  a  little  impa- 
tiently. 

"Either  they're  tubercular  or  it  is  cancer ! " 
I  told  myself,  when  he  had  finished;  and  I 
greatly  feared  that  Wilmett  would  have  come 
to  the  same  conclusion.  But  the  answer  to 
Wilmett's  last  question,  "Would  the  opera- 
tion disfigure  her  much?"  reassured  her  so 
much  that  I  think  the  answer  to  the  earlier 
one  slipped  her  vigilance.  Both  doctors  prom- 
ised that  the  trouble  was  too  low  down  for 
any  scar  to  show. 

Her  beautiful  throat  was  untouched  by 
the  swelling.  I  myself  could  see  that  the  lump 
went  down  from  just  above  the  breast  under 
her  right  arm. 

Wilmett  underwent  the  operation  a  week 
later,  and  got  through  it  with  unruffled  cour- 
age. She  showed  me  with  great  pride  a  tiny 
line  left  with  flowers  from  Arthur,  "Keep  a 
stiff  upper  lip — love — Arthur."  "I  think  it 
means  more,"  she  said,  "than  if  he  wrote 
quite  a  lot,  don't  you?"  We  knew  only  after 
Wilmett's  death  that  Arthur  had  seen  Mr. 
Sheilds  after  the  operation  to  ask  if  marriage 
was  possible  and  had  been  told  that  her  case 
was  hopeless. 

The  nursing  home  she  was  in  was  quite  a 
distance  from  our  lodgings,  but  I  went  to 
visit  her  every  day  for  the  three  weeks  she 
was  there. 

My  mother  was  quite  ill  all  this  winter 
with  neuralgia,  and  other  troubles,  and  my 
father  had  to  spend  a  great  deal  of  his  time  at 
Swanscombe. 

I  was  so  busy  that  I  quite  forgot  my  ms. 
of  Life,  the  Interpreter  till  one  day  I  saw 
an  advertisement  in  a  literary  paper  from 
an  agent  called  Watts.  I  sent  him  my  typed 
ms.  and  asked  him  to  let  me  know  if  he 
thought  the  book  suitable  for  publication. 
Ten  days  later  I  got  a  letter  asking  me  to 
call  at  the  office. 

I  told  no  one  of  this  adventure,  but  went 
by  myself  and  after  some  difficulty  found  my 
way  to  his  handsome  office.  Mr.  Watts  was 
an  immense,  stout  man  with  a  magnificent 
head  of  golden  curls.  He  looked  rather  like  a 
somnolent  but  kindhearted  lion. 

He  told  me  he  had  read  my  ms.  and  would 
be  willing  to  try  to  place  it.  All  I  had  to  do 
was  to  pay  a  preliminary  fee  of  three  guineas, 
and  give  him  ten  per  cent  of  any  profits  the 
book  might  bring  in.  As  it  was  a  first  book, 
that  would  probably  be  small. 

The  only  trouble  about  this  breath-taking 
prospect  was  that  I  hadn't  got  the  three 
guineas.  Mr.  Watts,  with  incredible  gener- 
osity, told  me  that  on  account  of  my  youth 
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he  would  waive  the  preliminary  fee;  and  I 
went  out  of  his  office  as  if  I  were  traveling  on 
air. 

But  the  book  and  its  uncertain  future  were 
soon  sunk  in  fresh  and  extreme  anxiety  about 
Wtlmett.  One  day  I  found  her  with  a  lot  of 
color  and  talking  rather  excitedly  about  a 
possible  visit  from  Arthur  Sheilds.  Our  own 
doctor  came  in,  and  asked  me  to  go  into  the 
sitting  room  with  him  for  a  few  moments. 

"Look  here,"  he  said  unhappily,  "I  want 
you  to  help  me  about  your  sister.  I  ought  not 
to  ask  you,  I  know— you're  much  too  young ! 
But  I  have  to  speak  to  somebody— I  cannot 
take  the  whole  responsibility!  Your  sister 
has  a  bad  turn  and  I've  asked  Sheilds  to  call. 
He  may  be  able  to  drain  the  poison  from  the 
wound— in  which  case  she'll  get  over  it— but 
if  the  poison  doesn't  drain  off— well— she 
won't  get  over  it !  Ought  I  to  tell  your  par- 
ents until  we  know  which  way  it  is  going? 
I'd  much  rather  your  mother  didn't  know." 

"Will  she  be  conscious  and  want  to  see 
them?"  I  asked. 

"No,  I  don't  think  so,"  he  said;  "anyhow, 
on  no  account  must  she  realize  there  is  any 
danger!" 

"All  right  then,"  I  said,  "let's  wait  and 
see!" 

The  relief  in  his  eyes  was  unmistakable.  "  I 
think  that  is  best  myself,"  he  told  me.  "Now 
go  back  to  your  sister,  and  don't  let  her  have 
any  idea  that  anything  is  in  the  wind.  Tell 
her  Sheilds'  visit  is  just  a  routine  affair." 

I  was  glad  my  father  was  away,  because  I 
doubted  if  I  could  have  kept  the  truth  from 
him.  He  would  have  wanted  too  much  to 
know  exactly  how  Wilmett  was;  but  I  had 
no  inclination  to  give  way  before  my  mother. 


^  You  need  to  be  quite  a  juggler 
^  if  you  have  a  reputation  to  keep 
up  and  a  reputation  to  live  down. 

—ALAN  BLAIR:  More  Bright  Brevities 
(F.  Muller,  Ltd.). 
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I  didn't  want  to  upset  her,  and  also,  I  think 
I  knew,  she  did  not  want  to  be  upset. 

At  last,  late  in  the  afternoon  of  a  black  No- 
vember day,  I  heard  the  familiar  clop,  clop 
of  our  doctor's  brougham  check  outside  our 
door.  In  a  second  I  was  down  the  stairs.  "  It's 
all  right!"  he  told  me  cheerfully.  "Her  tem- 
perature's dropped.  She'll  get  over  this  now." 

Wilmett  was  to  go  to  Broadstairs  as  soon 
as  she  was  fit  to  travel.  She  went  off  buoy- 
antly; father  and  I,  calling  for  her  in  state  in 
grandma's  carriage  at  the  little  nursing 
home,  swept  her  off  to  the  station.  Nurse 
Hilton  went  with  her  for  a  week  to  help  set- 
tle her  down,  but  Wilmett  did  not  look  like 
an  invalid  any  more;  she  had  set  her  face 
toward  life.  Mr.  Sheilds  had  told  her  she 
could  soon  start  singing  again,  though  of 
course  she  could  not  play  the  piano  yet,  as 
she  must  keep  her  arm  in  a  sling  for  a  few 
weeks.  Arthur  was  coming  to  Broadstairs  to 
stay  before  his  return  to  America.  This  time 
Wilmett  was  quite  sure  that  Arthur  meant 
to  propose  to  her;  and  all  her  courage  and 
her  fortitude  reinforced  her  expectation. 

Only  one  incident  marred  her  complete 
happiness.  Wilmett  had  set  her  heart  on  see- 
ing mother  before  she  left  London.  The  doc- 
tor had  not  wanted  her  to  add  this  fresh  exer- 
tion to  her  journey ;  and  father  had  strongly 
urged  mother  to  go  and  see  Wilmett  instead. 
He  was  angrier  than  I  had  ever  seen  him 
when  she  refused.  Our  doctor,  when  father 
demanded  if  my  mother  couldn't  safely  drive 
to  the  nursing  home,  admitted  that  she 
could.  Finally  I  added  my  persuasions  to 
theirs.  At  last  my  mother  said  in  despera- 
tion, "Tell  Wilmett,  I'll  try  to  come  and  see 
her — if  she  insists."  I  gave  the  message,  add- 
ing that  our  doctor  was  sure  it  would  do  her 
no  harm.  Wilmett  was  silent  for  a  moment, 
then  she  said  gently,  "Give  her  my  love,  and 
tell  her  I  don't  insist." 

I  now  think — and  perhaps  Wilmett  knew 
this  at  the  time — that  it  was  not  a  failure  of 
love  on  my  mother's  part  so  much  as  sheer 
panic  pain.  My  mother  was  not  only  a  pes- 
simist but  she  knew  more  than  the  rest  of  us 
did  about  the  onslaughts  of  tubercle.  Like 
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Hagar  turning  away  from  the  thirst-stricken 
Ishmael  in  the  desert,  she  was  saying  to  her- 
self, "  Let  me  not  see  the  death  of  the  child ! " 

Both  Wilmett  and  I  idolized  my  mother. 
Our  lives  were  filled  to  the  brim  with  her  opin- 
ions and  illusions.  Her  prejudices  became  our 
principles;  but  as  we  were  both  a  great  deal 
more  active  than  she  was,  we  lost  no  oppor- 
tunity of  putting  therninto  effect.  It  took  me 
years  to  rid  myself  of  her  constant  deprecia- 
tion of  my  father;  and  Wilmett  never  quite 
got  over  it,  though  I  think  during  her  last 
illness  she  began  to  lean  upon  him,  and  look 
up  to  him  in  a  new  way.  Now  that  I  am  older 
than  my  father  was  when  he  died,  I  can  un- 
derstand and  appreciate  him  as  I  never  did 
before,  and  without  feeling  the  harsh  resent- 
ment toward  my  mother  which— after  I  was 
nineteen  years  old— was  the  reaction  to  my 
long  slavery  to  her  thoughts  and  wishes.  I 
now  believe,  too,  that  my  mother  herself 
really  possessed  many  of  the  virtues  which 
she  prided  herself  upon  having;  and  that 
only  fear  prevented  her  from  using  them. 

She  had  accepted  my  father's  tremen- 
dously idealized  version  of  her,  when  they 
were  first  in  love,  and  she  felt  there  was  noth- 
ing more  she  need  do  about  it.  Nor  did  my 
father  until  his  death  really  cease  to  idealize 
my  mother,  though  he  had  bitter  awaken- 
ings. 

When  I  had  seen  Wilmett  off,  with  her 
dreadful  operation  behind  her,  gay  as  I  had 
not  seen  her  for  months,  and  as  I  was  never 
to  see  her  again,  I  willfully  shut  my  eyes  to 
her  danger,  and  devoted  myself  to  work.  I 
set  myself  with  vim  to  be  the  two  curates 
my  father  needed  in  Mary's  absence,  while 
nursing  my  mother  the  rest  of  the  time. 

I  was  allowed  to  keep  two  dogs,  who  were 
my  constant  companions  and  acted  as  light 
relief  to  my  strenuous  existence.  Our  doctor 
had  extracted  from  my  parents  before  we  left 
London  a  promise  that  I  should  have  a  daily 
walk,  which  we  all  greatly  enjoyed — the 
mastiff  John,  Tommy  the  fox  terrier,  my  fa- 
ther and  myself.  We  talked  endlessly  and 
happily,  planning  our  parish  work. 

About  this  time,  a  letter  reached  me  from 
Andrew  Lang,  who  was  at  this  time  reader 
for  Longmans  Green  &  Co.  He  had  read  Life, 
the  Interpreter,  he  told  me.  Was  he  right  in 
surmising  that  it  was  a  first  book?  And 
would  I  mind  telling  him  my  age  before  he 
decided  to  advise  Longmans  to  publish  it? 
This  last  question  perturbed  me  very  much. 
Would  he  think  seventeen  too  young  to  write 
a  novel  ?  Should  I  be  guilty  of  dishonesty  if  I 
stretched  the  point  to  my  present  maturer 
age  of  eighteen?  I  stretched  it;  and  to  my 
great  relief  Andrew  Lang  wrote  by  return  of 
post,  that  it  was  just  my  being  so  young  that 


made  the  book  worth  publishing;  thorn 
how  he  could  think  me  young  at  eighui 
passed  my  comprehension;  and  indeed  I  ha 
never  felt  so  old  since. 

I  think  this  acceptance  of  my  book  gai 
my  parents  a  ray  of  pleasure  in  their  dai 
winter.  My  mother  read,  and  was  enchanti 
with,  the  proofs;  my  father,  more  wisei 
critical,  was  satisfied  with  it  as  a  beginnin. 

I  had  chosen,  as  was  then  the  fashion,  lin< 
of  poetry  or  immortal  prose  to  head  eat 
chapter;  and  I  find  that  I  now  wholly  agrd 
with  one  of  my  critics  who  wrote  that  it  we| 
astonishing  that  anyone  who  could  choc*! 
such  exquisite  literature  to  head  her  chap, 
ters  could  write  such  abject  prose. 


I  suffered  for  the  next  ten  years  from 
complete  absence  of  objective  or  seasons 
criticism,  while  I  continued  to  produce  nov 
els — whose  fate  in  a  more  prolific  age  wouk 
and  should  have  been  the  wastepaper  basket 
During  this  winter  and  spring,  however,  I 
had  not  much  time  to  write. 

Three  months  after  her  operation,  Wil- 
mett was  to  come  to  us  at  Swanscombe  for  a 
couple  of  nights,  in  order  to  report  to  Arthur 
Sheilds  in  London. 

We  had  heard  that  her  arm  was  still  in  a 
sling  and  that  there  were  some  lumps  show- 
ing, yet  she  appeared  stronger  and  we  did; 
not  at  once  notice  any  decided  change  for  thei 
worse  in  her.  She  was  frightened,  as  we  all' 
were  frightened,  at  these  returning  lumps, 
but  what  we  immediately  feared  was  a  fresh 
operation. 

As  usual  father  refused  to  go  to  the  con- 
sultation, and  mother  found  a  bad  headache 
to  keep  her  in  bed.  Wilmett  cried  when  she 
saw  that  once  more  she  had  only  me  to  fall 
back  on.  It  must  have  seemed  strange  to  her, 
when  she  had  done  so  much  for  both  my  par- 
ents, that  they  could  do  so  little  for  her. 

This  time  she  and  Arthur  Sheilds  knew 
each  other  better.  There  was  no  beating  j 
about  the  bush.  While  he  was  examining  her  f 
he  said  over  his  shoulder,  to  our  observing 
old  friend,  "You  can  see  for  yourself!" 

Wilmett  asked  quickly,  "I  needn't  have 
another  operation,  need  I?" 

"No,"  Mr.  Sheilds  replied,  "you  needn't 
have  another  operation." 

Wilmett  looked  radiantly  happy  for  a  mo- 
ment, and  then  puzzled.  "But  will  they  go 
down  by  themselves,"  she  asked,  "when  I  go 
back  to  Broadstairs?  It  hasn't  seemed  to  do 
me  much  good  till  now." 

"You  needn't  go  back  to  Broadstairs  un- 
less you  want  to ! "  Mr.  Sheilds  surprisingly 
replied.  "Do  whatever  you  like!" 

"Of  course  I'm  happiest  at  home,"  Wil- 
mett said  after  a  little  pause,   "but  Mr. 
(Continued  on  Page  202) 


"The  only  trouble  about  living  with  your  in-laws  is  that 
you  can't  have  a  decent  quarrel  with  your  husband!'" 
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the  shrinkage  problem  is  to  GET  A 
DRESS  WITH  "SANFORIZED"  ON 
THE  LABEL!  For  a  dress  with  the 
"Sanforized"  trade-mark  CANNOT 
shrink  out  of  fit,  out  of  style. 

So  demand  the  "Sanforized"  trade- 
mark on  every  cotton  dress  you  buy! 
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Cluett,  Peabody  &  Co.,  Inc.  permits  use  of  its  trade-mark  "Sanforized,"  adopted  in  1930,  only  on  fabrics  which  meet  this  company's  rigid  shrinkage  requirements. 
Fabrics  bearing  the  trade-mark  "Sanforized"  will  not  shrink  more  than  1%  by  the  Government's  standard  test. 
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ing—  just  heat  and  serve  for  dinners  and 
lunches.  Wonderful  for  wiener  roasts. 
Ask  your  food  dealer  for  Oscar  Mayer 
Wieners  with  Sack  O'  Barbecue  Sauce.   Ai$o  pic^/in 

FREE!  RECIPE  BOOKLET 

tkgm      IU  %t  ■  How  to  make  a  variety  of  quick-serve  meals  with 

■W™  these  delicious  wieners  and  get  treats  that  formerly 

took  hours  to  prepare.  Write  Dept.  8   Oscar  Mayer 
SINCE    1883  &  Co.  Madison,  Wis. 

,  OSCAR  MAYER  &  CO.,   GENERAL   OFFICES,   CHICAGO 


FINE  MEATS 
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(Continued  from  Page  300) 
Sheilds,  last  time  I  saw  you,  you  said  I  must 
not  go  home— even  for  a  night— because  of 
the   smoke!   Why   doesn't   it   matter   any 
more?" 

Mr.  Sheilds  opened  his  lips  to  speak  and 
then  closed  them  while  our  old  friend  hur- 
riedly explained  for  him:  this  time  of  the 
year— May  and  June— perhaps  the  smoke 
wouldn't  matter  so  much;  later  on  in  the 
summer  she  must  return  to  Broadstairs  for 
July  and  August.  "Not  the  smoke  and  the 
heat  together,  that  wouldn't  do  at  all."  He 
went  on  explaining  and  overexplaining;  but  I 
don't  think  either  of  us  paid  much  attention 
to  him— we  were  still  listening  to  what  Mr. 
Sheilds  hadn't  said.  All  the  way  home  Wil- 
mett  quarreled  with  me  for  not  agreeing  with 
her  that  she  was  doomed;  but  I  knew  she  was 
secretly  relieved  that  I  pretended  not  to  be- 
lieve it. 

She  stayed  at  home  for  the  next  few  weeks. 
I  began  to  see  that  there  was  a  change  in  Wil- 
mett,  though  it  was  hard  to  define  exactly; 
for  one  thing,  she  didn't  have  a  single  temper 
while  she  was  with  us.  and  for  another  she 
did  not  seem  so  interested  in  family  concerns. 
It  was  almost  as  if  she  were  on  a  visit  to  us 
and  not  a  part  of  our  home.  She  spent  a  great 
deal  of  her  time  with  mother,  and  got  on  al- 
most perfectly  well  with  my  father  and  my- 
self; but  she  seemed  grave  and  preoccupied. 

Her  shoulder  ached  a  great  deal,  but  she 
complained  very  seldom.  Once  she  called  me 
into  her  bedroom  and  I  found  her  with  a 
small  cardboard  box  beside  her.  "Phyllis," 
she  said,  "I  want  you  to  burn  these  for  me — 
they're  Arthur's  letters.  I  can't  manage  to  do 
it  with  one  arm.  He  is  married  now,  and  I 
don't  want  to  keep  them  any  more."  She 
looked  at  me  with  that  queer  grave  look 
which  was  so  unlike  her,  and  said,  "You  see, 
I  have  no  incentive  to  live  now." 

It  is  not  possible  to  forgive  myself  for  what 
followed.  I  let  her  go  back  to  Broadstairs 
alone.  No  other  idea  had  occurred  to  any  of 
us  at  the  moment;  but  it  should  have  oc- 


curred to  me.  I  was  too  happy  in  my  new  life 
too  busy  after  years  of  empty  loneliness  t< 
understand  where  my  true  duty  lay. 

Wilmett  went  back  to  Broadstairs  at  thi 
end  of  June,  and  a  few  weeks  later  she  wroti 
begging  mother  to  visit  her.  Mother  refused 
and  Wilmett  wrote  again  asking  for  me;  an 
I,  too,  refused.  My  mother  reproached  m^ 
sharply,  and  appealed  to  my  father  to  urge 
me  to  go.  My  father,  with  a  queer  look  at  her 
replied,  "I  don't  understand  either  of  you 
Daisy;  but  Wilmett  asked  first  for  you."  M\ 
mother  said  no  more.  I  knew  they  both 
wanted  me  to  go,  but  who  was  to  run  theii 
errands? 


W™ 


A  few  weeks  later  we  had  a  telegram  fron 
Mrs.  Courtney  to  say  that  she  was  bringing 
Wilmett  home  in  two  days'  time,  and  that  a 
letter  would  follow  from  Doctor  Courtney. 
It  was  a  frightened  but  guarded  letter.  Wil- 
mett wanted  to  come  home;  she  was  less  well 
and  needed  expert  nursing. 

Even  then  my  poor  mother  wanted  to  stop 
Wilmett's  coming,  but  this  time  she  found 
both  my  father  and  myself  fiercely  against 
her.  Too  late,  I  would  now  have  given  my  life 
to  give  Wilmett  what  she  no  longer  wanted. 

We  tried  to  hide  our  shock  when  we  saw 
her.  Two  months  previously  she  had  left  us 
looking  nearly  her  normal  self;  now  she  was 
so  thin  that  when  I  helped  her  upstairs— for  I  ;  ...  ■ 
she  was  too  weak  to  sit  up  for  tea  in  the  siN 
ting  room — I  had  nearly  to  carry  her. ' '  Now," 
she  whispered  to  me,  half  laughing,  half  cry-] 
ing,  "you're  the  big  sister  and  I'm  the  little 
one!"  She  was  coughing  nearly  all  the  time. 
"  I  shall  come  downstairs  for  Christmas,"  she 
told  me,  when  I  had  got  her  safe  in  bed;  but 
she  never  came  downstairs  again. 

Nurse  Hilton,  her  former  nurse,  whom  she 
loved  and  who  adored  her,  came  and  stayed 
with  Wilmett  till  the  end.  At 

It  took  a  long  time  for  Wilmett  to  die.     \\ 
Mary  came  back  from  America  a  few  weeks 
later.  She  had  wonderful  American  clothes  I  ihewn 
and  presents  for  all  of  us.  I  can  remember"  ng, and 
how  hurt  she  was  at  the  little  attention  all  i  ition,  •> 


/4cttomatic 
APPLIANCES 

GOOD  TOAST  ...  up  pops 
toast  that  you'll  like,  browned 

to  taste,  from  a  handsome,  auto- 
matic toaster  that  is  an  asset  to 

any  home. 

PRAISE  WINNING  WAFFLES 
.  .  .  from  this  twin  automatic, 

gleaming  chromium  plated  waffle 

iron.  An  economical  meal,  too, 

|   for  purchase-poor  dollars!  Other 

style  waffle  irons  available  in 

both  single  and  double  types. 

A  full  line  of  table  appliances.   See  your  dealer! 

DOMINION   ELECTRIC   CORPORATION,  MANSFIELD,  OHIO 
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■XiRCH  for  a  Soul 


LADIES'  HOME  .IOL  UN  \I, 
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y  gifts  and  foreign  experiences  won  from 
i  parents.  They  did  the  best  they  could— 
.  their  minds  were  absorbed  in  their  sick 
Id. 

had  a  sharp  attack  of  influenza  just  be- 
ie  Christmas,  and  accepted  an  invitation 
go  to  Torquay  for  ten  days.  The  doctor 
i  Nurse  Hilton  both  urged  me  to  go.  I 
>ught  Wilmett  much  weaker  when  I  got 
;k,  but  her  cough  was  less.  I  had  three 
ire  weeks  with  her. 

Arthur  Sheilds  and  our  London  doctor 
ne  down  in  a  flurry  of  shocked  panic,  a 
v  days  later.  This  visit  was  a  dreadful  or- 
al for  my  parents,  but  it  cheered  and 
Iped  Wilmett.  My  mother  rose  to  it  like 

heroine  I  believe  she 
ways     secretly     was.         ■MHMHB 

was  to  her  they 
rned  —  after  they 
d  been  with  Wilmett — 
give  their  verdict.  My 
ther  went  into  his  study 
id  shut  the  door  on  them. 
Nothing  was  done  about 
fection,  though  we  were 
arned  not  to  kiss  Wilmett ; 
it  when  she  said  to  me  in  a  frightened  way, 
Phyllis,  they  don't  kiss  me  any  more!"  of 
iurse  I  went  on  kissing  her.  I  don't  think 
le  was  often  frightened,  but  I  used  to  watch 
;r  grave,  accusing  eyes  clinging  to  one  thing 
ter  another  in  the  room,  as  if  she  were 
raid  to  let  any  familiar  thing  out  of  her 
ght. 

The  night  she  died,  she  said  as  I  was  leav- 
ig  the  room,  "Are  any  of  you  writing  to 
'eorge?  If  you  are,  tell  him  not  to  forget  his 
id  chum ! "  She  fell  asleep  earlier  than  usual. 
:or  days  her  heavy  cardiac  breathing  had 
en  heard  all  over  the  house,  but  this  night 
sounded  quieter. 

At  midnight  Nurse  Hilton  looked  in  to  see 
Wilmett  wanted  anything.  She  found  her 
leep  with  her  head  resting  on  her  hand, 
lie  went  in  again  at  four  o'clock  in  the  morn- 
lg,  and  found  Wilmett  lying  in  the  same  po- 
tion, onlv  she  had  ceased  to  breathe. 


^  The  good 
^  means  the  a 
every  man  of  all 
whieh  he  ean  e 
diminishing  lh< 
his  fellow  men. 


Mary  was  sharing  Nurse  Hilton's  room 
with  her,  and  together  they  washed  and  did 
all  the  last  offices  for  Wilmett.  They  decided 
to  wait  for  me  to  wake  and  break  their  loss 
to  my  parents.  When  I  saw  Mary's  face  at 
the  door,  I  knew  what  had  happened. 

I  thought  it  would  be  terrible  to  tell  my 
mother,  but  she  gave  a  long  sigh  of  relief. 
"Thank  God,"  she  said,  "my  darling  has  es- 
caped at  last ! "  My  father  said,  "  I  can't  bear 
it!"  and  turned  his  face  to  the  wall. 

I  went  back  to  Wilmett's  room  by  myself, 
after  I  had  told  them.  When  I  found  myself 
in  her  empty,  silent  room  I  knew  that  my 
childhood  had  gone  with  her. 

Now  that  I  look  back  on  my  own  education 

as  a  child  I  believe  that 

■■■■  more  than  half  ol  n  came 
from  Wilmett,  and  did  not 
cease  with  her  death.  Nor 
was  it  an  education  wholly 
without  benefits. 

It  is  true  that  I  had  ac- 
quired very  little  accurate 
or  practical  knowledge.  I 
had  chosen  a  bad  goal, 
and  had  a  faulty  method 
of  approaching  life,  yet  I  was  older  and  more 
responsible  for  my  age  than  most  girls  of  eight- 
een are  today.  I  was  beginning  to  earn  my 
own  living,  yet  the  main  task  in  life  had  not 
even  been  presented  to  me — I  was  unable  to 
disassociate  my  thoughts  from  my  wishes; 
and  therefore  had  no  moral  freedom. 

This  made  me  a  constant  danger  to  myself 
and  others.  My  goal  was  a  prestige  goal  and, 
inconsequence,  I  lacked  social  interest.  I  had 
had  the  immense  advantage  of  loving  par- 
ents, who  had  done  nothing  to  undermine 
my  creative  confidence.  I  had  known  inti- 
mately many  good  and  understanding  peo- 
ple. I  believed  in  life  and  was  eagerly  pre- 
pared to  do  my  share  toward  improving  it; 
but  there  was  a  flaw  in  the  golden  bowl  of 
my  youth — as  there  is  in  many  others'  golden 
bowls — I  had  not  learned  that  there  is  no 
way  of  improving  anything  until  one  has 
learned  how  to  improve  oneself,     the  end 


of  mankind 
ttainment  by 
the  happiness 
njoy  without 
'  happiness  of 
— T.  H.  HUXLEY. 


How  to  give  your  kitchen 
the  "New  Look" 


by  Ellanor  Martin 
Homemaking  Expert 


No  more  drab,  "blank"  look— you  can  give 
your  kitchen  the  bright,  colorful  "new  look" 
that  decorators  favor— in  second* !  Pick  one  of 
the  charming  new  Royledge  Shelving  patterns 
—scatter  color  throughout  the  room  in  a  jiffy. 
So  easy,  simply  place  durable  Royledge  on 
ifaelf,  told  down  colorful  edge. 

Brighten  the  whole  house  by  using  beauti- 
ful Royledge  to  "glamorize"  linen  closets,  toy 
shelves,  open  shelves,  etc.  There's  a  perfect 
Royiedge  design  for  every  room! 


See  gorgeous  new  Royledge  designs  now  at 
5  &  10's,  naborhood,  hardware,  dept.  stores. 


qe 


Shelving  Paper  and 
Edging  all-in-one 
9  ft.  8«< 


Trade  Mark  "Royledge"  Reg.  U.  S.  Pat.  Off. 


100    PAGES  I 

12   COLOR   PHOTOS  I 

72    METHOD    PICTURES  ' 

SEND    FOR    YOUR 

COPY   TODAY! 


YOU'LL    CONSULT    IT    EVERY    DAY 

Chiffon  Cakes?  YES  I  Whole  lunch  solods?  PLENTY  I 

Luscious  pies?  YES!  Quick-mixing  cakes?  YES' 


America's  Newest  Cook  Book! 

218    RECI  PES  ...  PLUS    NEW    CHIFFON    CAKES 


For  only  25<?  you  get  this  100-page 
treasury  of  tested  recipes,  the  new 
Wesson  Oil  and  Snowdrift  cook  book! 
Main  dishes,  salads,  salad  dressings, 
vegetables,  hot  breads!  Desserts  galore! 
Pies,  cookies,  and  cakes! 


foods  so  good  your  eyes  "eat  'em  up." 
Helps  you  put  m-m  into  your  meals! 
For  your  copy  of  this  book,  "How  to 
Win  Compliments,"  together  with  new 
Chiffon  Cake  recipes,  send  only  25tf  in 
coin  to  the  Wesson  Oil  and  Snowdrift 


.88  pictures!   Many,  in  color,  show        People,  Dept.  A 1,  New  Orleans  12,  La. 

New  Parfait  Chiffon 

doco/afe-y/  Igfert'/t/sc/bc/s  tv/'M  PVesso/?  ffl 


Here's  a  new  Chiffon  Cake !  Airy-light  yet  rich-tasting  as  butter  cake. 
Chocolate-y  through  and  through!  Delicate  flavor  is  so  important  that 
experts  use  mild,  delicious  Wesson  Oil  as  their  Chiffon  shortening.  Let's 
go!  It's  easy  to  make  and  serves  16-20. 


Heat  oven  to  325°  (slow  moderate)  and... 

Prepare  chocolate  mixture:  Melt  2  squares  cooking  chocolate.  Add  M  cup 

hot  water,  '4  cup  sugar,  li  teaspoon  soda.  Mix  weil. 


1 .  In  first  bowl,  sift  together: 

2  cups  sifted  all-purpose  flour 
1 ' 2  cups  sugar 

3  tsp.  baking  powder 

1  tsp.  salt 
Form  a  well  and  add  these : 

Vi  cup  Wesson  Oil 
7  unbeaten  egg  yolks 
3 4  cup  water 

2  tsp.  vanilla 

Beat  till  smooth.  Easy  with  Wesson ! 

2.  In  second  bowl,  put: 

1  cup  egg  whites  (7  or  8  medium) 
V2  tsp.  cream  of  tartar 
Beat  into  stiff  peaks,  stiffer  than 
jor  meringue. 


Pour  smooth  Wesson  Oil  batter 
gradually  over  beaten  egg  whites, 
gently  folding  in.  don't  stir.  Divide 
batter;  add  chocolate  mixture  to 
half.  Pour  plain  and  chocolate  bat- 
ters alternately  into  ungreased  10 
in.  tube  pan,  4  in.  deep. 

3.  Bake  55  min.  at  325°,  then  in- 
crease to  350°  (moderate)  for  10  to 
15  min.,  or  until  top  springs  back 
when  lightly  touched. Turn  pan  up- 
side down,  placing  tube  over  neck 
of  bottle;  let  hang,  free  of  table, 
until  cold.  Loosen  sides  with  spa- 
tula; turn  pan  over  and  hit  eage 
sharply  on  table  to  loosen. 


^Vesson  Oil 


for  salads 

— for  cooking 


Wessoi 
Oil 


br  Salads 
^  Cooking 
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He's  a  lucky  doer. . . 


But-nothing  is  left 
to  luck  in  making 
Gro-Pup,  the  only 
Ribbon-type  dog  food. 
It's  veterinary- 
approved.  2.'5  wholesome 
ingredients  including 
every  mineral  and 
vitamin  dogs  are 
known  to  need.  For 
good  condition,  give 
him  good  Gro-Pup. 
He'll  woof-f  with  joy! 


Youarelucfytoo! 


Saves  nearly  half!  Here's 
why  .  .  .  the  biggest  ingredient 
in  canned  dog  food  is  WATER ! 
Most  are  70%  water,  only  30% 
food  dry  weight.  Not  Gro-Pup ! 
It's  92%  nourishing  food!  So 
nearly  5  1-lb.  cans  are  needed 
to  equal  1  25-oz.  box  of  Gro- 
Pup!  Saves  money,  saves 
refrigeration!    (In  Meal 
and  Pel-Etts,  too.) 


Kids  get  this  cloth  dojr! 


MOTHER!  SEND  for  this 
hug-able,  10-inch  cloth  copy  of 
"Kellie."  Colorfully  printed 
on  two  pieces  of  sturdy  cloth, 
ready  to  stuff  and  sew.  For 
each  dog,  send  only  15<t  and  one 
box  top  from  Gro-Pup  Ribbon 
—  to  Kellogg  Company,  Box 
225G,  Battle  Creek,  Mich. 


THE  BtGttST  BOX  ON  THE  SHELF 
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r  DICKENS 


BY  JAN  WEYl 


WHEN  Nan  and  I  were  thirteen  we  went  into  busine 
for  the  fifth  time.  Our  firm,  Sunshine  Enterprise 
Inc.,  had  already  been  responsible  for  a  newspape 
bakeshop,  racing  form  and  detective  agency,  eac 
formed  with  one  aim  in  mind:  money — as  much  and  as  fas 
as  possible ;  and  each  thwarted  by  the  same  obstacle :  parent 

Now  we  again  needed  money.  We  were  planning  to  tak 
a  New  York  success  course,  and  wanted  to  finish  it  and  b 
glamorous  by  the  time  we  were  fourteen. 

Sunshine  activities  had  been  stagnant  for  three  month 
following  the  sudden  demise  of  The  Sunshine  Detectiv 
Agency,  until  Nan's  and  my  parents  went  to  Florida  to 
gether.  The  day  they  left  Nan  got  a  notice  from  the  publk 
library  that  she  owed  thirty  cents  for  an  overdue  book.  Anc 
my  grandmother,  who  was  taking  care  of  Nan  and  me  ai 
our  house,  sent  me  downtown  to  give  twenty-eight  cents  tc 
a  rental  library  for  a  book  she  was  returning. 

The  combination  was  too  much  for  Nan  and  me.  The 
Sunshine  Lending  Library  opened  the  doors  of  my  father's 
library  for  business  two  days  later. 

Since  Nan's  overdue  book  had  given  us  the  first  inspi- 
ration for  the  library,  she  became  head  librarian.  I  was  billed 
as  "the  writer"  because  I'd  just  finished  the  first  chapter 
of  my  first  novel,  Wilma  of  the  Prairie,  in  which  Wilma's 
mother  was  dying  and  the  heroine  and  her  father  were 
sobbing  at  the  bedside.  Nan  thought  that  with  my  obvious 
writing  ability  I  should  have  the  opportunity  of  working 
with  the  books  of  other  great  authors. 

Our  main  problem  was  rounding  up  a  wide  selection  ol 
books  which  would  appeal  to  our  clientele,  an  age  group 
ranging  from  five  to  eighteen.  We  started  with  the  nucleus 
of  dad's  collection  of  detective  fiction,  arid  easily  solved  the 
problem  of  more  books  by  hiring  two  book  boys,  my  brother 
Tom  and  his  friend  Ned,  both  aged  seven.  For  ten  cents! 
apiece  they  hauled  fifty  books  from  Nan's  empty  house  to 
our  library,  and  switched  most  of  mother's  favorite  boo! 
from  our  living  room  to  the  library. 

My  grandmother  was  deaf  and  took  a  nap  each  afternooi 
so  all  action  took  place  during  her  nap.   Grandma,  wl' 
wasn't  a  heavy  reader  herself,  didn't  see  any  difference  ii 
the  library  or  the  living  room,  although  she  did  remark  ti 
we  certainly  spent  a  lot  of  time  reading  books. 

Nan  and  I  chose  the  books  to  come  from  her  house.  Tl 
selection  included  everything  from  the  Yale  Alumni  Quar- 
terly (1919—36;  to  the  classics.  Our  own  reading  didn't 
extend  far  beyond  the  Little  Colonel  and  Five  Little  Pep- 
pers series,  so  we  chose  books  mainly  because  of  their  bind- 
ings. A  set  of  Shakespeare  bound  in  morocco  leather  par- 
ticularly attracted  us.  We  were  sure  we  had  the  best-bound 
books  in  town. 


To  give  the  best-bound  books  due  display,  Nan  and  I 
worked  out  a  special  arrangement  which  no  other  library  in 
town  had  thought  of.  One  shelf  featured  a  patriotic  display 
of  a  set  of  Thackeray  bound  in  red,  a  set  of  poetry  bound  in 
white,  and  the  Encyclopedia  Americana  bound  in  blue,  with 
an  American  flag  hanging  above.  Below  this  shelf  we 
placed  a  collection  of  Dickens,  bound  in  light  blue,  in  honor 
of  Mount  Holyoke  College,  where  I  was  planning  to  go, 
with  a  Mount  Holyoke  banner  attached.  Nan  was  aiming 
at  Smith,  but  we  couldn't  find  any  books  bound  in  gold,  so 
she  settled  for  Cornell  and  her  father's  set  of  Shakespeare, 
At  the  very  top  of  the  bookcase  hung  a  large,  imposing 
setting  sun  made  of  yellow  cardboard,  with  the  library's 
slogan  printed  in  black  letters:  "Take  ye  a  book."  The 
Sunshine  Lending  Library  had  a  definite  look  of  distinction. 

By  the  end  of  two  of  grandma's  naps  all  the  books  were 
arranged  and  the  library  officially  opened.  Each  Sunshine 
book  was  identified  by  a  small  slip  of  paper  pasted  inside 
the  back  cover  which  said  "The  Sunshine  Lending  Library" 
at  the  top,  and  gave  a  space  below  for  the  date  due.  We  nad 
had  little  actual  experience  with  libraries  of  any  kind,  and 
combined  the  best  elements  of  both  free  and  renting  librarj 
ies — the  best  elements  being  those  that  would  make  us  tha 
most  money.  Our  sign,  in  the  shape  of  a  sunset,  proclaimed! 
"The  Sunshine  Lending  Library.  Books  three  cents  a  day 
first  seven  days,  ten  cents  a  day  if  not  returned  at  the  end 
of  one  week.  Those  not  returning  books  will  be  punished  by 
law,"  followed  by  a  skull  and  crossbones.  Tom,  who  was 
planning  to  study  law,  was  engaged  as  the  Sunshine  Lawyer! 

The  Sunshine  Lending  Library  made  an  immediate  stirl 
in  the  literary  life  of  the  neighborhood.  Our  first  customea 
was  a  six-year-old  who  chose  a  copy  of  Chaucer,  written  in 
Old  English.  He  kept  the  book  six  months.  Another  cusJ 
tomer  applied  for  a  book  giving  the  facts  of  life.  Nan  and  I 
weren't  sure  what  she  meant,  but  were  able  to  supply  her' 
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Going  Places  With  Ben  Schuhz 


HE'S  A  FOREMAN  WITH  A  FUTURE  AT  LIBBEY-OWENS-FORD 
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Mary  and  Ben  Schultz,  of  Rossford,  Ohio. 


BENJAMIN  ADAM  SCHULTZ-better  known  as  Benny-was  two 
when  his  father  was  killed  in  a  factory  accident  and  his  mother 
was  left  with  eleven  children  to  bring  up.  Today,  Benny,  sitting  in 
his  cozy  home  with  his  three  well-fed,  well-dressed  children  and  his 
pretty  wife,  thinking  about  his  mother  and  that  time,  shakes  his  head 
and  says,  "She  was  determined  and  she  was  demanding,  but  I  can't 
remember  her  ever  telling  us  things  were  tough,  or  complaining." 
She  was  Polish  by  birth;  she  could  neither  read  nor  write,  so  she 
took  in  washing  and  told  her  children  there  were  only  two  important 
things  in  this  world:  getting  along  with  people  and  making  money. 
Ben's  two  eldest  brothers  quit  the  fifth  and  sixth  grades  and  went 
to  work  in  the  factory  their  father  had  been  killed  in.  The  family 
menu  became  a  monotonous  one  of  soup  and  pota- 
toes except  at  Christmas,  when  walnuts  and  oranges  by  JOAN 

PHOTOGRAPHS  BY 


did  double  duty  as  presents  and  food.  And  all  except  the  smallest 
children  learned  how  to  plant  onions  or  pick  berries,  carry  papers 
and  help  with  the  washing. 

"Mom  always  told  us  we  were  lucky  to  learn  young  that  you 
couldn't  live  without  hard  work,"  Ben  says;  "and  you  know,  I'd  never 
want  my  kids  to  go  through  it,  but  I  think  we  were." 

It  is  very  unlikely  that  Ben's  family  will  ever  be  even  threatened 
with  such  disaster.  Ben's  almost  in  the  $5000-a-year  tax  bracket  now. 
His  precarious  days  as  an  odd  jobber  and  a  factory  hand  are  behind 
him;  he's  a  foreman  with  a  future  now.  His  children  are  healthy,  easy- 
going youngsters.  Freddie  is  eleven;  he's  the  eldest.  Judith  Ann  comes 
next;  she's  going  on  eight.  Suzanne  is  six  and  very  self-possessed. 
Freddie  is  a  handy  errand  boy,  and  Judith  Ann  prides 
YOUNGER  herself  on  being  the  school   nurse — which  means 
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Hospitality'*  a  habit  at  the  Schultz  home,  ami  Mt 


arv  s  nrv< 


r  too  busy  to  invent  a  new  game  or  settle  a  squabble  for  the  kids  and  their  fi 
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I  still  don  t  feel  right  in  a  business  suit."  Ben  stops  to  hear  » 
news  m  the  casting  room.  Remembering  his  own  days  ;, 
factory  hand,  he  thinks  a  good  boss  should  keep  close  to  his  n  . 

A  Mary  sold  Ben  a  cone  and  love  at  first  sight  when  they    , 
<-  a    a  drive-in  12  years  ago.  Major  courtship  attraction-! 
blue  eyes.  Sole  marriage  assets-"$65  and  a  lot  of  plan 


From  the  other  side  of  the  tracks  to 

$4640  a  year— confidence,  competence  and 

three  good  women  helped  Ben  cross  over. 

she  takes  the  children  who  have  nosebleeds  to  the  lavatory;  all  of 
them  get  their  own  breakfasts  and  make  their  own  beds,  but-as 

"SeoTy  to^ts^"  °nC  6enerati°n  the  SchultZes  have  adva™ed  from 
How?  Ben  says  it  took  "confidence  and  competence."  But  those  are 
not  easy  h.ngs  to  come  by  on  the  other  side  of  the  tracks.  When  Ben 
looks  back-which  is  not  often,  because,  like  most  of  us,  he's  too  con- 
cerned with  the  present  to  reflect  long  on  the  past-he  thinks  first  of 
the  influence  of  his  mother,  and  second,  of  the  influence  of  a  woman 
for  whom  he  worked. 

Ben's  first  "real"  job  was  when  he  was  eight:  four  weeks  of  onion 
planting  paid  him  $10.  At  nine  he  had  his  own  paper  route,  which  he 
completed  before  he  went  to  school  each  morninVlhen,  the  summe 
he  was  eleven,  he  got  a  job  that  was  not  only  good,  it  was  wonderful 
He  became  a  gardener  s  helper  on  the  estate  of  William  E.  Bock  the 
multimillionaire  inventor  of  a  bottle-blowing  machine  and  a  roller 
bearing.  Benny  s  twenty-year-old  brother  Joe  was  the  first  to  land  at 

brothel  sV  '!  WaVhroU*h  his  ^  as  head  g^ener  that  Ben  and  his 
brother  Stanley,  then  nine,  got  their  gardener's-helper  jobs,  and  two 
sisters,  Valerie  and  Stella,  got  jobs  as  maids 

For  four  years  Ben  worked  with  Mrs.  Bock,  who  took  it  upon  her- 
«        i  S°"  f3iry  g°dm0ther  and  °Utch  uncle  to  the  five 

i ti  rui  Tf    eir  meais'  ci°thed  them  f°r  sch°o1  -h 

fall  paid  them  well  for  summer  work  and  work  after  school  during  the 

Xi  outhrih  allvt showed  them  a  way  °f  nfe  -d  a  *«££ 

refused  to  hire  them  if  they  quit  or  missed  any  classes;  she  insisted 
hey  tak    „aps  or  rest  every  day,  gave  them  a  room  each  where   hey 

wanno? If  lTd  liV!'  ^ thCy  Wamed  t0  ^a11  but  S^y  ^t 
want  to).  She  made  them  welcome  in  the  big,  well-stocked  Bock  library 

at  any  time  whatsoever,  and  insisted  that  they  all  be  clean,  tidy,  well 


On  a  stay-at-home  evening,  Schultz  style,  reading's  the  occupation  preferred 


it 
kveiiei 

fcsen  i"1 


^tld  their  dream  home  comes  along,  the  Schultzes  live  a 
co  /enient  quarter  of  a  mile  from  the  factory.  The  present 
gr  fi      ie  '">use— company  owned— rents  for  .$16.50  a  month. 


H'to  make  the  most  of  the  noon  hour:  Ben  likes  to  share  a 
8(  able   hamburger  with   Mary,  often  brings  home  a  delica 
■TO  en  pickup  if  she's  tired.  Family  spends  $29  weekly  for  food. 


aL> 

a-  V 


Vhen  we  have  more  money  and  more  time,  iveHl  spend  them  both  on  books." 


mannered,  socially  graceful  and  very  considerate  of  every  living  thing 
on  the  estate — be  it  bird,  beast,  flower,  servant  or  family.  If  they  didn't 
live  up  to  her  high  standards,  she  gave  them  gentle  lectures,  usually  in 
the  form  of  fables  in  which  loving-kindness  triumphed  and  hostility 
beat  a  retreat.  Whenever  the  boys  got  into  squabbles,  Mrs.  Bock  seemed 
to  appear  from  nowhere,  to  talk  about  love  and  forgiveness,  and  to  tell 
them  that  they  were  fine  boys  and  had  a  chance  of  becoming  fine  men. 

The  summer  day  a  tornado  ripped  through  Toledo  and  stormed 
around  the  Bock  estate,  Mrs.  Bock  noticed  Benny  cowering  with  fright 
like  a  whipped  pup  and  told  him  to  come  with  her  into  the  vast  living 
room  and  sit  down  in  the  big  chair  that  faced  the  garden  window,  and 
watch  the  storm  quietly.  She  herself  sat  down  in  the  chair  opposite, 
and,  together,  the  small,  scared  boy  and  the  calm,  imposing  million- 
aire's wife  sat  and  watched  out  the  long,  terrible  tornado  without  a 
word.  When  the  noise  of  the  wind  began  to  fade,  Mrs.  Bock  rose  and 
suggested  they  go  see  what  damage  had  been  done.  She  never  spoke  of 
the  incident  and  neither  did  Ben,  but  he  lost  all  fear  of  thunderstorms 
that  day — and  of  a  great  many  other  things  too. 

"She  was  a  great  old  girl,"  Benny  says.  "She  taught  me  a  lot.  I 
don't  mean  the  books  and  table  manners  exactly — she  gave  me  a  lot  of 
confidence.  She  made  you  feel  like  you  must  be  some  good  because  she 
thought  you  were." 

Ben  met  the  third  woman  in  his  life,  Mary  Taylor,  now  Mrs.  Ben 
Schultz,  when  he  was  twenty  and  she  was  nineteen.  She's  of  Irish 
descent — "away  back";  her  hair  is  curly  black  and  her  eyes  are  hazel. 
They  met  on  a  spring  night  twelve  years  ago.  Mary  had  just  graduated 
from  high  school  and  taken  her  first  job.  He'd  wanted  desperately  to  go 
to  college,  but  he  had  to  work  in  order  to  pay  his  way,  and  at  the  end  of 
his  first  year  he  found  that,  for  all  his  strong  body  and  disciplined  ways, 
he  couldn't  make  it — the  words  in  the  textbooks  took  to  whirling 
around  the  room  when  he  tried  to  study  after  eight  hours  of  factory  la- 
bor. He  either  had  to  quit  school  or  quit  eating,  so  he  left  Toledo 
University,  pigeonholed  his  dream  of  becoming  a  public  accountant, 
and  began  to  make  the  Libbey-Owens-Ford  glassworks  his  career. 

He  hoped  that  when  he  had  made  enough  money,  and  saved  some 
of  it,  and  had  some  extra  energy,  he'd  go  back  to  school  at  night. 
Because  he  wanted  an  ice-cream  cone  on  a  June  night  in  1936,  his 
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'What  ire  icant  to  give  our  kids— good  sense  and  a  good  education." 


plan-  changed.  He  drove  up  to  the  frozen- 
custard  stand  in  In-  jalopy  and  fate,  fresh, 
curly-haired  and  dimpled,  walked  ou1  to  wail 
•  in  him.  IVii  says  now  he  was  immediately 
attracted  to  Mars,  though  he  can'l  say  jusi 
why.  Mai  \  sa\s  she  hardk  in  diced  him  at  all, 
"excepl  his  blue  eyes."  Ii  was  her  first  job; 
she  had  just  graduated  from  high  school  and 
didn'1  know  what  sin  was  going  to  <ln.  She 
had  her  choice  <>f  business  school  <>r  staving 
home.  Her  family  weren'l  wealthy,  but  they 
were  comfortably  off.  The  drive-in  job  was  a 
summertime  stopgap. 

"1  never  have  figured  out  just  how  we  got 
married,"  Ben  says.  "I  never  asked  her  to 
marry  me.  She  just  kept  saying  'when  we're 
married,'  and  what's  a  fellow  to  do?" 

"Oli,  \ou,"  Mary  says.  "You  drove  over 
In  the  stand  every  night  for  ten  nights  run- 
ning just  In  drive  me  home — which  was  only 
a  block  away.  And  who  gol  me  that  wedding  ring  and  engagement  ring  all 
at  one  time?    Before  I'd  even  said  yes." 

In  November,  they  were  married  before  a  justice  of  the  peace.  Ben 
had  $65  in  the  bank,  his  jalopy  and  $30-a-week  pay.  Mary  had  spent  whal 
money  she  earned  at  the  drive-in  on  clothes:  the  last  of  it  bought  her 
liiinler-green  velvet  wedding  dress  (which  she  still  wears,  she's  thai  slim). 
Nine  years  later  they  were  married  again  in  church.  In  the  years  in 
between,  Mary  observed  Catholic  rituals  with  Ben  and  the  children, 
hut  weighed   her  own  attitude  until  a  persuasive  priest  did  what  Ben 


'ou  boys  and  Arthur  Godfrey  are  Suzanne '.s  favorite  people.  "Doing  just  everything"  will  be  her  career, 


Judy,    ..   in   confirmation  dress. 
She  wants  l<*  hike-.  10  children. 


hail  vowed  he  would   never  do — asked  her 
to  join  the  Catholic  Church. 

For  si\  months  they  lived  with  Man's 
parents?  "They're  wonderful  people,"  Ben 
says.  "But  that's  no  way  to  bring  up  a  family. 
Better  to  be  broke  in  a  place  of  your  own." 
They  moved  out  when  Freddie  was  on  the  way, 
ami,  as  Judith  Ann  and  Suzie  followed,  Ben 
began  worrying  again  about  getting  ahead. 
Some  of  the  words  of  Mrs.  Bock  began  ring- 
ing in  his  ears.  An  educated  man  with  confi- 
dence in  himself,  she  often  said,  need  never 
stand  still.  Ben  thought  about  this  and  then 
he  sat  down  and  wrote  a  two-page  letter  to 
his  boss.  It  was  right  to  the  point:  it  asked 
why,  with  four  years'  high  school  and  one 
year  of  college,  he  still  was  nothing  hut 
a  factory  hand.  Was  it  his  fault — or  was  it 
the  company's?  Should  he  go  to  another 
outfit?  He  never  got  a  written  answer  to  that 

letter.  But  two  months  later  he  got  another  kind  of  answer — a  promo- 
tion. It  seemed  the  letter  arrived  when  the  company  was  looking  for  four 
men  to  help  direct  wartime  expansion,  and  Ben  was  placed,  night  fore- 
man, in  the  newr  optical  branch  of  the  glassworks.  Six  years  later,  when 
he  was  a  full-fledged  foreman,  he  got  another  answer:  the  letter  he  had 
written  came  back  to  him  from  his  boss  with  a  note.  "A  letter  from  a  twenty- 
six-year-old  has-been  you  might  want  to  read,"  the  note  said. 

Today  Ben  runs  the  Tuf-flex  department — which,  as  its  name  implies, 
makes  glass  "tuf"  and  heat-resistant,  even  when  it's  flexible,  as  in 
streamlined-car  windows.  He  has  25  men  under  him, 
and  his  small  office,  shared  with  his  secretary  (a 
man)  is  right  off  the  factory  division  handling  the 
glass.  His  men,  and  the  front  office,  call  him  Benny. 
He  believes  (just  as  he  does  at  home)  that  encourage- 
ment is  a  stronger  stimulus  to  work  than  discourage- 
ment; he  rarely  bawls  anyone  out,  makes  it  a  point 
to  keep  the  men  informed  on  how  the  department 
is  doing,  and  keeps  the  door  open  to  grievances  and 
personal  problems. 

When  Ben  was  one  of  the  ordinary  workers  in 
the  factory,  he  was  a  member  of  the  union;  as  a 
foreman  he  is  not,  but  he  retains  his  belief  that  a 
good  union  benefits  management  and  labor  alike. 


Self-service  department:  Judy  likes  to  make  lunch  for  her 
6-year-old  sister.  Suzie  goes  to  public  school  while  Fred 
and  Judy  attend  parochial,  as  part  of  religious  training. 


\ 


- 
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There's  no  headache  in  a  haircut  when  Frank  Sedlar  wields  the  shears.  He  used  to  barber  President  Taft,  keeps  two  yellow  lovebirds  to  intrigue  his  young  clients. 


Some  lime  back,  he  ran  for  the  Board  of  Education  as  a  Democrat 
in  hopes  of  helping  along  his  educational  dream:  regular  vocational 
courses  in  the  puhlic  schools,  or  at  least  a  general  mechanical  course, 
similar  to  the  general-science  courses  which  are  taught  now.  He  got 
licked,  hut  hopes  to  try  again  one  of  these  days.  He  also  hopes — and 
with  \<i\  good  reason—  to  climb  higher  in  the  administration  of  the 
company.  To  do  this,  he  believes  that  he  must  learn  more  of  the  op- 
eration of  the  plant  as  a  whole,  of  the  division  he  works  in,  of  human 
relations  in  general,  and  the  workers  in  Li bbey-0 wens-Ford  in  particular. 


The  last  should  be  easy  enough.  Ben  never  gets  anywhere  he  is  going — 
except  to  work — on  time  because  he  always  has  to  stop  and  talk  to  people. 
Judith  Ann  is  like  him.  She  frequently  can't  play  downstairs  after  supper, 
but  must  stay  in  her  room  because  it  has  taken  her  two  hours  and  a  half 
to  walk  the  five  blocks  home  from  school.  She  says  it's  not  her  fault:  there 
is  a  new  football  stadium  being  built  near  the  school  which  she  must 
inspect;  the  barber  keeps  two  yellow  lovebirds;  a  television  set  is  on  dis- 
play at  the  radio  store;  at  least  three  children  live  between  her  and  the 
corner,  and  when  the  children  on  the  other  side  are  at  home,  it  seems  silly 


"Important  citizens  wear  shirttails  in,"  and 
\lar\  helps  Fred  look  the  [>art.  Her  talent  for 
sewing  holds  clothes  expenses  to  $250  yearly. 


"Just  a  kid  himself."  Ben 
and   girls   play   "airplane." 


Judy  runs  "cut-rate"  errands  at  5t  per  trip. 
She'll  get  an  allowance  when  she's  12,  "knows 
"where    money    comes    from — how    it   goes." 
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"All  play 


imrt:  makr 


ind  brother-in-law  Frank  Domalski  (who  taught  hi 


m  ff) 


■    oking — on  Friday  night. 


Success  can't  mean 
a  thing  without  people  to  ran'  for— 

who  care  for  run. 


me  in  first  and  then  run  right  back  out  anain.  There  i-  so  very 
much  to  do  in  this  world  and  so  manv  wonderful  people  to  talk  to. 

The  two  other  children  share  in  this  familv  feeling,  but  with 

more  restraint.  Suzanne  carries  about  her  an  air  of  delight  that  is 

defying  as  the  firsl  -    if  April.  If  there  i-  no  one  hand)  to 

talk  to.  she  will  talk  softly  to  herself  in  a  sweet  singsong  of  small 

stories,  or  gently  tell  her  dolls  how  to  behave.  Her  stories  have  a 

-     :iing  and  a  middle  and  an  end  and  are  related  with  wide- 

eyed  feeling.  Freddie,  breathless  and  quick  like  hi-  mother,  ha-  an 

eagerness  to  oblige  that  makes  him  a  champion  errand  runner  and 

-turn  doer,  for  all  the  fact  that  he  is  a  bit  too  young  for  the 

local  Boy  Scout  troop. 

Their  home  is  on  the  Dixie  Highway,  where  it  stretches  east  out 
edo.  cuts  through  the  Libbev-M  tis-Fi  »rd  property  to  become 
Main  S  t  to  the  factory  town  of  Rossford.  The  Schultzes'  front 
porch  sits  well  back  from  the  highway  traffic,  and.  since  the  gray- 
and-white  frame-and-shingle  house  thev  live  in  is  one  of  the  few 
houses  still  owned  by  the  company,  they  pay  a  mere  S  16.50  a 
month  for  rent!  "We  expect  a  home  really  our  own  someday," 
Ben  says.  "  but  this  will  do  nicely  until  one  comes  a! 

In  front  of  their  house  i-  g      ;n  lawn  that  melts  into  the 

next-door  neighbors'  unchecked  by  fence  or  shrubbery.  In  back 
is  another  lawn,  cut  into  by  the  several  (Continued  on  Pag'  . ~ 

Wlille  the  grownups  relax  for  a  game  <  :  -."'  the  kids  play  "far,  far 

which  is  Judy's  name  for  any  sport  that  take-  them  out  from  under. 
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\    forget  recipes,  mess  and  work  with  these 


n  Qtitckest-ofia/// 
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BISCUITS 


Here's  the  Ballard 

Workless  way! 


4  onto  the  table  FAST! 


The  only   biscuits  in  the  world 
that  are  no  trouble  at  all! 

No  Measuring      •      No  Mixing      •      No  Rolling 
No  Cutting      •      No  Failures      •      No  Cleanup 

Just  bake  'em  and  butter  'em!  That's 
all.  Close  your  eyes,  open  your  mouth 
and  —  m-m-m.  Biscuits!  Fresh,  hot, 
home-baked  biscuits.  The  real  South- 
ern kind  that  simply  melt  in  your 
mouth  —  they're  that  tender.  Flaky 
light,  golden  brown,  perfect  every  sin- 
gle time! 

You  see,  Ballard  makes  OvenReadys 
from  a  famous  old  recipe,  with  snowy - 
white  flour,  purest  shortening.  Ballard 
vacuum-seals  their  rich,  fresh  flavor. 
rushes  them  to  your  grocer's  refriger- 
ator. One  package  makes  a  big  plate- 
ful of  the  biscuits  that  make  the  meal! 


Distributed  Eicluiively  b 


,/££*# 


Ballard  Omtfieatfy  Biscuits 

Best  you  ever  tasted  ...  or  your  money  back 
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A.  Six-inch  grosgrain  ribbon  is  an  ideal  solution 
full  skirt  and  is  ivide  enough  to  make  very  short  sU 
Complete  ivith  grosgrain  ribbon  collar  and  but 

II.  Pleated  satin    ribbon    inserted  in   a   straight 
will  give  you    the   width    of  the   ribbon    in  a 
length.    Use  narrower  pleated  ribbon  for  a  cc 

V.  A  pleated  skirt  becomes  a  long-torso  dress.  Om 
a  wool  crepe  skirt  with  a  matching  ivool  jersey 
Adjust  pleats  to  hip  measure,  buy  pattern  for  the 


SEVENTEEN   MAKE-OVERF 


DRAWINGS    BY 
RUTH    K1.1- IN  SCHMIDT 


Few  of  us  can  bear  to  discard  a  dress  that  has  been  a  favorite. 
Perhaps  it  is  the  line  of  the  dress  w«  like,  or  the  quality  of  the 
fabric.  Sometimes  it  is  the  color  that  is  so  nattering.  In  any 
case,  nine  out  of  ten  times  there  is  a  way  to  save  it  from 
an  outmoded  fate  .  .  .  you  may  even  like  it  better  after 
the  change.  The  secret  is  in  the  subtleness  of  the  alteration. 
Example:  A  6-inch  border  on  the  lower  edge  of  a  skirt  is  less 
conspicuous  than  a  2-inch  border.  We  have  experimented 
with  seventeen  suits,  coats  and  dresses.  We  have  used  ribbon, 
quilting,  knitting,  shirring,  pleating,  contrasts  and  fur.  The 
residts  you  can  see  for  yourself  .  .  .  consult  the  small  sketches 
to  see  the  clothes  before  the  changes.      *     BY  NORA  O'LEARY 

These  are  idea  pages  .  .  .  pages  that  suggest  possible 
ways  for  stretching  your  u-ardrobe  and  your  budget. 


I». 


An  old  evening  dress  becomes  a  glamorous  ballet  skirt.  Quilted  wool  jersey  is  a  natural  on  the  lower  edge  Velveteen  combines  with  wool.  A  long-sleeved  yoke 
Ten  rows  of  shirring  twelve  inches  long  lift  the  skirt  of  a  jersey  skirt.  The  quilted  vest  makes  a  com-  and  a  ten-inch  border  on  the  lower  edge  of  the  skirt 
off  the  floor.    Wear    with    bare-shouldered   blouse.      plete  costume.   Also  an   idea  to  use  in  velveteen!      do  the  trick.  Use  a  matching  or  a  contrasting  color. 
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G.  ^4  s/tm  blacksuit  looks  better  than  ever  ivith  a  four-inch 
fur -cloth  border  on  the  bottom,  and  a  matching  stole. 
Fur  cloth    under  $10  per  yard,  and  easy  to  sew. 

H.  Fur  or  velveteen  borders  the  bottom  of  a  coat  and  makes 
a  pert  tie  at  the  neckline.  Try  black  on  brown,  or 
brown    on   black,  for  an    interesting  combination. 

.1 .  A  hopelessly  worn  fur  coat  becomes  a  practical  cape ! 
Ours  was  a  lapin  coat,  and  the  cape  was  cut  from  the 
bottom  of  the  coat — the  part  in  the  best  condition. 


\i>  WAieititoiei:  stretchers 
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HOW 

AMERICA 
LIVES 


PHOTO  BY 
FRANCESCO 
SCAVULLO 


Mrs.  Ben  Schultz  in  her  four-year- 
old  black  wrap-around  dress — made  new 
with  a  six-inch  pleated  grosgrain  border. 


In  outmoded  spring  coat  becomes  a  short  suir  *  A  gray  flannel  suit  becomes  a  dress  and  jacket.  A  A  one-piece  dress  becomes  a  two-piece  dress.  Separate 
jacket  for  fall.  Wear  with  a  straight  slim  skirt  darker  gray  jersey  forms  the  top  of  the  dress,  and  the  the  top  from  the  bottom.  Add  a  yoke  to  the  skirt,  and 
to  accent   the  peplum    effect.    Belted   or    unbelted.      yoke  and  center  panel  on  the  skirt.   Adds   height.       a  hand-knitted   waistband  to   the  top   to  cover  it. 


anges  and  coconut?  Well,  this  time  blend  juicy 
canned  cling  peaches  with  Baker's  Coconut .  . . 
either  style. .  .creamy-fresh  Southern  Style,  ten- 
der-sweet Premium  Shred.  Easiest  dessert  that 
ever  was — and  sure  of  a  big  hand  every  time! 
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S^**-** "*    W  ,where_in  home  kitcher 


they're  singing  in  Ihekitchen- 
1  they're  smiling  at  the  tabic. 
Everybody's  rediscovering  how  ut- 
terly  delicious  Baker's  Coconut  »1 

Today-snowBakcr'sCoconutona 
velefyU;  toast  it  and  sprmkie 
over  a  creamy  custard  pie,  bake  a 
■2  crisp  cookies  or  macaroons ,  u* 
;iloaddqu^— 1-casv.lam 
most  any  pudding  or  fru.t  dessert. 


Noweverywhere-inho^^ 

in  fine  food  shops  and  ^ 
restaurants-tempting  coco«*» 

Jake  the  center  of  the  stage! 

Lookforthem!  Make  them  your- 
self Get  Baker's  Coconut  today! 

yours-wonderful  recipes!  Send  10^ 

\our-.     "  n.,ker's  Coconut 

for  glamorous  new  Baker    y 


Coconut  Frosting 

1  recipe  Coconut  Frosting 
(Sec  Baker's  Coconut  package) 

l'/2  cups  Baker's  Coconut 
Tint  frosting  a  delicate  pink;  swirl  over 
your  favorite  devil's  food  cake.  Then  drift 
it   high  with  snowy   Baker's  Coconut — 
sweet,  tender-moist,  delicious! 


BAK€R*S 

Coconut 

Grocers  have  two  kinds  of  Baker's  Coconut — Baker's 
Southern  Style  (so  good  it  seems  like  fresh-shredded 
coconut — sweetened)  and  Baker's  Premium  Shred 
(more  moist  and  tender  than  ever  before).  Either  kind 
is  a  heavenly  treat! 


To  make  up  for  a  Sunday  splurge,  Mrs.  Schultz  serves  easy-on-the-bu 
main    dishes    {luring    the   week.      Tonight     it's    Polish    cabbage    bum 
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BY    LOU  ELLA   G.  MIOI  I  It 

THIRTY  DOLLARS  a  week  is  tops  for  food  spending  in  the  Schultz 
hudget.  This  doesn't  allow  for  thoughtless  splurging,  hut  neither  do 
il  mean  they  can't  have  the  pleasure  of  a  good  roast-beef  or  chicke 
dinner  with  all  the  trimmings  once  a  week.  It's  planned  for! 
Dining  the  week  their  dinners  aren't  skimpy  by  any  means.  They 
are  good  meals  and  hearty,  but  they  are  inexpensive.  Often  the  main 
dish  is  a  Polish  specialty,  such  as  knydlie — potato  dumplings  which 
Mrs.  Schultz  serves  with  cottage  cheese  and  fried  onions. 

A  wise  shopper  anil  an  economical  cook,  she  is  thrifty  in  man 
small  ways  that  save  money.  She  uses  margarine  as  a  spread,  evapo 
rated  or  dried  milk  instead  of  fresh  for  cooking. 

Outside  of  occasional  purchases  of  fresh  fruits  and  vegetables  fo 
salads,  she  buys  canned  fruits  ami  vegetables  exclusively.  There's 
big  saving  here  that  adds  up  to  quite  a  bit  in  a  week's  time. 

Nothing  goes  to  waste  in  her  kitchen.  Even  the  celery  leaves  are 
dried  ami  kept  in  a  jar  for  seasoning. 

No  one  is  shockproof  to  the  grocery  bill  these  days.  Here  are  some* 
economical  menus  that  will  help  out  the  lean  part  of  the  week  and 
some  that  cost  more  when  you  feel  like  splurging. 


Creei 


•      •      •       • 


*7&C&  ttte*tu  fan.  fave 
c<Mt&  $4.93 

Braised  Chicken 

Candied  Sweet  Potatoes 

Cranberry  Jelly  Broccoli 

Hot  Rolls  and  Butter 

Tomato  Salad 

Upside-Down  Cake 

Milk— Coffee 


*7&te  menu  fax  fave 
cteU   *2.00 

Polish  Cabbage  Bundles 

with  Tomato  Sauce 

Baked  Potatoes 

Carrot  Relish 

Whole-Wheat  Bread  — Margarine 

Baked  Peaches 

Milk— Coffee 


i 


•     HOW   AMERICA    LIVES     • 
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I,  "chicken  every  Sunday"  at  the 

ultzes'.  Occasionally  roast  pork  gets  a 

iy,  but  chicken  braised  in  the  pressure 

v  cepan  is  their  all-time  favorite  for  fes- 

/  i  meals.  A  popular  dish  at  their  house 

i  week  nights  is  cabbage  bundles.  "Good 

ngs  come  in  smarl  bundles,"   Mrs. 

j  lultz  says.  The  only  similarity  in  the 

Jd  menus  on  page  216  is  that  they  are 

th  good  to  eat,  both  well  balanced  nutri- 

i  nally,  yet  one  costs  considerably  more 

an  the  other.  Chicken,  in  the  first  place, 

sts  more  than  hamburger;  fresh  toma- 

es  at  this  season  more  than  canned 

mato  sauce;  a  can  of  cling  peaches  less 

an  the  makings  for  an  upside-down 

ke.  Cabbage,  potatoes  and  carrots  are 

iually  the  cheapest  fresh  vegetables  and 

trs.  Schultz  leans  on  them  heavily. 

POLISH   CABBAGE   HI  MILKS 

I  hop  1  medium  onion  and  saute  in  small 

mount  of  fat  for  a  few  minutes.  Add  1 
lound  ground  beef,  or  Vi  pound  ground 
leef  and   Vi  pound  ground  pork.  Sautt'- 

ith  the  onions.  Season  with  134  tea- 
Ipoons  salt  and  a  little  pepper.  When 
|ieat  is  browned,  combine  with  1  cup 

ooked  riee  and  2  tablespoons  chopped 
j  reen  pepper.  Add  1  unbeaten  egg  and 
|nix  well.  Separate  13-20  leaves  from  a 

urge  head  of  cabbage.  Parboil  in  salted 
vater.  Drain  well.  Place  heaping  table- 
spoon of  the  meat-and-rice  mixture  in 
ij.he  center  of  each  leaf  and  wrap  leaf 
■  round  it.  Secure  with  a  toothpick  if 
lecessary.  Place  in  a  baking  dish  ami 
xiur  1  can  tomato  sauce  over  them.  Dot 

ith  pieces  of  margarine.  Bake,  covered, 
in  a  moderately  hot  oven,  37.>°  F.,  40— IS 

linutes.  Pour  sauce  over  the  cabbage 
mndles  when  you  serve  them. 

7^4  *Ke*tu  far  fave 
c<mU  *2.Z2 

Jj  |  loin  Pork  <  .Imp-  with  Dressing 

Scalloped  Cauliflower 

and  Green  Beans 

Green   Salad  Corn   Sticks — Butter 

Lemon-Meringue  Pie 

Milk— Coffee 

*7<&<t  mCKCC  fa*  fa<te 
C*4U  *t.97 

Pork  Paprika — Noodles 

Green  Beans  v\ith  Dill 

Coleslaw 

Pumpernickel  and  Margarine 

Vpricot  Sherbet 

Milk— Coffee 

Both  the  above  menus  feature  fresh  pork, 
usually  plentiful  this  month;  but,  as  every- 
one knows,  a  shoulder  cut  costs  less  than 


the  loin.  While  fresh  cauliflower,  green 
beans  and  salad  greens  are  not  exactly  ex- 
pensive, use  canned  green  beans  for  your 
vegetable  and  the  cabbage  in  place  of  more 
expensive  greens  for  the  salad  and  you  can 
cut  down  your  meal  cost  considerably. 

K   PAPRIKA 

Cut  1  '/2  pounds  fresh  pork  shoulder  into 
1-irich  cubes.  Brown  in  3  tablespoon- 
fat  with  1  pound  onion-,  sliced  or 
chopped,  in  heavy  pan.  Then  add  2  green 
peppers  cut  in  strips,  1  tablespoon  pap- 
rika, salt  and  pepper  to  taste  and  i  small 
can  tomato  paste.  Add  just  enough  wa- 
ter to  cover  the  meat  and  vegetables. 
Put  on  the  lid  and  simmer  1  hour  or  un- 
til pork  is  tender.  Rescason  to  taste. 
Serve  with  freshly  cooked  rice,  noodles 
or  mashed  potatoes. 

*7<&<i  m-eau  fat  fave 
coato  *3.5X 

I  lam  Baked  in  Milk 

Baked  Stuffed  Tomatoes 

Baked  Acorn  Squash 

Rolls— Butter 

Pears  with  Blue  Cheese 

Milk— Coffee 

*7<£&  nteau  fan.  fave 
eoate  *t.63 

Sauerkraut  Casserole 

Baked-Potato  Pull 

Raw  Vegetable  Relishes 

Bread — Margarine 

Baked  Apples 

Milk— Coffee 

Here  are  two  oven  meal  combinations. 
Both  have  fruit  desserts — yet  look  at  the 
difference  in  cost !  A  slice  of  ham  for  bak- 
ing should  be  a  thick  one,  weighing  at  least 
li/2  pounds,  and  ham  at  today's  prices 
costs  real  money;  yet  this  is  such  a  good 
way  of  cooking  ham  it's  worth  having 
macaroni  and  cheese  several  times  to  save 
up  for  it.  While  some  ham  could  be  used 
in  the  sauerkraut-casserole  dish,  canned 
luncheon  meat  costs  less  and  adds  good 
flavor  too. 

SAUERKRAUT  CASSEROLE 

Cook  ',2  pound  link  sausages  and  cut  into 
'i-inch  pieces.  Dice  Vi  pound  cooked  ham 
or  pork  luncheon  meat.  Combine  with 
1  apple,  chopped,  1  carrot,  diced,  1  on- 
ion, chopped,  and  1  potato,  grated  on 
coarse  side  of  grater.  Arrange  2  pounds 
sauerkraut  in  layers  with  meal  and  diced 
vegetables.  Moisten  with  l'/2  cups  sea- 
soned stock  made  from  bouillon  cubes 
or  meat  paste  and  water.  Bake,  covered, 
in  a  moderate  oven,  350°  F.,  l'/2  hours. 


Every  Sunday  the  Schultz  family  dress  in  their  best  and  have  dinner  in  the 
dining  room.   There  are  flowers  on  the  table— their  favorite  braised  chicken. 


feachfMbd 

4  canned  cling  peach  halves 

1  3-ounce  package  cream  cheese 

4  tablespoons  syrup  from  peaches 

1  teaspoon  lemon  juice 
%  cup  shredded  Baker's  coconut* 
Greens  for  garnish 
Halved  Maraschino  cherries 
Chill  peaches.  Whip  cheese  with  fruit  syrup 
and  lemon  juice.  Fold  in  V2  coconut.  Chill 
thoroughly.  Center  garnished  serving  plate 
with  mound  of  cheese  mixture.  Surround 
with  drained  peach  halves.  Sprinkle  remain- 
ing coconut  over  cheese.  Decorate  with 
cherries.  (If  desired,  use  y2  maraschino 
cherry  syrup  and  V2  peach  syrup  to  soften 

Cheese.)    Serves  4.  I     •Product  of  General  Foods  Com. 


Instant  dessert  recipe:  Spoon  coc 
fornia  canned  cling  peaches  from  t 
into  your  prettiest  bowl.  Serve  ". 
style"  with  chocolate  cookies  or  c 
cinnamon  toast. 

You  get  more  for  your  money  wh 
buy  canned  cling  peaches  from  Cali 
More  juicy  just-picked  flavor!  More  si 
color!  And  more  wonderful  uses  th 
dreamed  possible.  Combined  with 
foods  canned  cling  peaches  help  a  littl 
a  lot ...  in  salads,  gelatins,  puddings, 
desserts,  or  broiled  with  meat.  Kee 
kinds  handy;  plump  firm  halves  and 
slices.  Both  come  in  a  variety  of  siz 
syrups  for  every  need,  every  pursi 
make  sure  the  label  says  "cling  pei 
they're  California's  finest! 

Copyright  1948,  Cling  Peach  Advisory  Board 
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Check  -the  khe\- Choose  )om  famk  bmi  of        ^ 

Canned  Halve3  •  Canned  Slices  •  Canned  Fruit  Cocktail— in  tin  or  glass 


The  General  Electric  "Visualizer"  Iron,  $11.95. 


2£  million  women  Mped 
perfect  this  iron] 


(Many  women  report  this  newest  General  Electric 
Iron  helps  them  iron  Vi  faster!) 

When  you  pick  up  the  streamlined  beauty  you  see  here,  we  believe  you 
will  agree  that  it  is  America's  finest  iron. 

Into  it  are  built  all  the  important  advantages  that  you  and  other  American 
women  have  always  wanted  most  in  your  "dream"  iron. 

You  will  feel  that  this  General  Electric  lion  was  designed  for  your  hand, 
i  on  will  lie  delighted  with  the  ease  with  which  it  whisks  over  fabrics  .  .  . 
quickl)  smooths  the  most  stubborn  surfaces. 

Into  tip-  iiiwcst  General  Electric  Iron  bave  gone  all  the  improvements 
perfected  bj  General  Electric  engineering — plus  the  experiences  of  the 
women  who  have  boughl  2  I  million  General  Electric  Irons  through  the  years. 

\  number  of  these  improvements  an-  listed  below.  Head  them,  and  you'll 
understand  why  many  women  report  that  this  General  Electric  Iron  helps 
them  iron  yA  faster  —  is  even  more  dependable  and  satisfactory  than  ever 
he  fore! 


"Visualizer" 
Fabric  Dial 


Lightweight — 
Only  23A  pounds 


Temperafure-indicating 
light 


"Visualizer"  Fabric  Dial  permits  you  to  tune  in  to  the  correct  tempera- 
ture for  each  fabric.  Remarkable  cast-in  Calrod*  unit  heats  the  iron  rap- 
idly. Temperature-indicating  light  tells  you  the  instant  your  iron  is  ready. 
I  )ouhle  button  nooks.  Built-in  thumb  rests.  27>1>-sq-inch  ironing  surface— yet 
iron  weighs  only  2 s4  pounds.  (Price,  $11.95.  Subject  to  change  without  notice.) 

See  the  remarkable  General  Electric  "Visualizer"  Iron  at  your  retailer's. 
General  Electric  Co..  Bridgeport  2,  Conn.  *Trade-mark  Keg.  U.  S.  Pat.  Off. 
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ICY  MARGARET  IIHIIINIh 


IRE  women  really  the  weaker  sex  they  are  often  said  to  be?  With  liti 

/I  more  than  half  the  bodily  strength  of  men,  they  still  continue,  on  tl 

il  average,  to  outlive  men — by  as  much  as  five  years — and  in  the  hon 

and  out  of  it  often  do  a  physical  job  close  to,  and  sometimes  equal  t 

that  of  many  men. 

Why  is  it,  then,  that  many  a  homemaker,  like  Mary  Schultz,  ofte 
finds  herself  at  the  end  of  the  day  "just  too  tired  to  move"?  It's  true  thl 
some  days  she  may  carry  a  load  of  wet  clothes  weighing  20  pounds  or  mor 
tote  a  vacuum  cleaner  weighing  close  to  20  pounds  upstairs  and  dow 
carry  dinner  dishes  weighing  as  much  as  11  pounds  back  and  forth  fro 
kitchen  to  dining  room;  shift  a  heavy  chest,  weighing  perhaps  as  much  aj 
or  more  than  she  does,  to  dust  behind  it;  lift  a  sick  youngster  weighing  3 
to  40  pounds  from  bed  to  chair. 

But  is  it  the  amount  of  work,  or  how  they  do  it,  that  makes  women  s< 
tired?  There  must  be  ways  of  making  heavy  work  lighter,  of  doing  it  wit! 
less  effort,  less  fatigue,  or  women  never  could  have  set  the  rigorous  recon 
thai  the)  did  at  wartime  work.  Then  the)  sometimes  cut  shells  weighing 
17  to  100  pounds,  lifted  others  weighing  20  pounds  apiece;  made  by  han 
cores  weighing  45  pounds  apiece;  shoveled  20  to  25  tons  of  crude minera 
a  day,  lifting  it  to  a  height  of  21 2  feet;  pushed  loads  as  heavy  as  750 
pounds;  lifted  others  weighing  as  much  as  58  per  cent  of  their  own  body 
weight,  although  35  per  cent  is  often  given  as  a  safe  maximum. 

How  did  women  do  such  heavy  work  without  too  great  fatigue,  and  even 
injury,  particularly  to  weak  back  and  abdominal  muscles?  Because  they 
learned  to  do  their  work  the  easy  way;  learned  how  to  stand,  to  sit,  to  lift  a 
heavy  load;  to  sit  at  some  jobs,  to  stand  at  others,  and  alternate  the  two  so 
as  not  to  get  too  tired  at  either;  to  break  their  work  with  rest  periods, 
morning  and  afternoon;  to  eat  plenty  of  energy-building  foods  to  give 
them  the  strength  to  do  their  jobs. 

Many  homemakers  would  find  that  housework  makes  them  less  tired  if 
they  would  take  a  tip  from  their  sisters  in  industry,  and  adapt  some  of 
their  working  ways  in  doing  many  household  jobs. 


•  HOW  AMERICA  LIVEN* 


Most  women  raise  windows  the  wrong  way — body  bent  over  from  a  dis- 
tance, with  arms  spread  wide,  thus  giving  themselves  a  "kink"  in  the  bach, 
or,  worse,  a  misplaced  vertebra.  To  raise  a  window  easily,  stand  close  l<> 
it  and  facing  away  from  it;  then,  with  arms  spread  no  wider  than  need  be. 
and  stooping  a  little,  bring  muscles  of  the  legs  and  thighs  into  play.  Should 
the  window  still  prove  stubborn,  place  a  short  stick  against  the  top  and 
center  of  the  frame,  hold  another  vertically  up  against  it,  and  tap  the  end  of 
the  vertical  stick  lightly  with  a  hammer.  .  .  .  W  indows  over  sinks  and 
others  hard  to  reach  should  be  easy-to-open  casements. 
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Reaching  up  to  get  down  a  seldom-used  platter  or  vase  high  on  a  cupboard 
shelf,  too  high  to  reach  with  comfort,  may  put  a  strain  upon  the  back.  A 
sturdy  stool  or  stepladder  handy  to  such  high  spots  saves  overreach- 
ing. .  .  .  Another  sure  way  to  save  stretching  is  to  store  the  most-used 
utensils  and  equipment  within  easy  reach.  .  .  .  A  sure  time-  and  step- 
saver,  too,  is  to  keep  together  things  used  together:  in  the  kitchen,  all  the 
makings  of  the  breakfast,  all  the  makings  of  a  cake;  about  the  house,  all 
the  cleaning  supplies  in  one  handy  basket;  supplies  for  sewingnear  the  sew- 
ing machine,  and  the  machine  ahvays  in  place  near  a  light-giving  window. 
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ft  1  en  who  do  their  own  laundry 
•a  as  much  as  20  pounds  of  wet 
clt.i's  to  the  line — often  quite  a 
disc.  nee.  Better  to  make  more  trips. 
an  lighter  loads.  Better  still  to 
list  child's  cart  or  wagon.  Better 
th\i  either,  a  waist-high  and 
ur  'led  cart  like  this  saves  trips. 
.so  >  lifting,  and  much  bending 
ail  stooping  too.  .  .  .  The  right 
w  ting  height  saves  tiresome  back 
ling  at   other  stand-up  jobs. 
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H  eel; -end  groceries  for  a  family  of 
four  may  weigh  as  much  as  54 
pounds.  Heavy  lifting  may  result 
in  bone  deformities,  in  menstrual 
difficulties.  To  spare  back  and  ab- 
dominal muscles,  housewives 
should  learn  to  stand  close  to  the 
I  oad.  feet  8  to  12  i  nches  apart,  squat 
until  the  body  is  level  with  theload. 
then,  pushing  up  with  the  toes,  lift 
it  with    leg   and   thigh    muscles. 


.\any  women  stand  6  to  8  hours  a 
fek  to  iron.  Constant  standing 
i  ty  cause  menstrual  troubles. 
i  gravate  varicose  veins.  Ironing 
•  n  be  done  easily  sitting  down  if 
e  ironer  sits  well  back  in  a  chair 
at  allous  knees  to  bend  without 
nstricting  blood  vessels,  and  with 
e  body  erect,  arms  free,  and  feet 
'  rest.  A  new  low-height  ironing 
>ard    allows    ample    leg    room. 
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U  omen  who  make  3  beds  a  day 
the  hard  way — back  and  forth, 
from  side  to  side — travel  %  of  a 
mile  a  week.  They  could  cut  this 
a  third  by  making  beds  one  side 
at  a  time,  each  side  complete.  Bed- 
in  a  I,  in  g  is  less  backbreaking  for 
those  who  bend  to  their  work 
from  the  hips,  keeping  back 
and  shoulders  straight,  stomach  in. 


Climbing  stairs  takes  more  energy 
than  walking  on  a  level,  puts  a 
strain  on  back  and  heart.  Going  up 
nith  body  bent  into  an  awkward 
question  mark  only  adds  to  the 
strain.  Those  who  would  go  up  the 
easy  way  keep  bad;  erect,  head  up. 
let  strong  legs  and  thighs  lift  them 
from  step  to  stc[>.  ...  /  "collection 
basket" for  odds  and  ends  kept  near 
stairs  saves  many  upward  trips. 


This  is  lucky  Mrs.  "White",  fast  asleep  on  Washday  Night  — 
Washday  dreams  improve  her  rest,  since  her  laundry  soap's  the  best. 
It  will  soon  be  lucky  you,  if  you  use  Fels-Naptha,  too. 


?7fo.  &/iay  Z&ea...  SOMETHING  ELSE 
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Here  is  restless  Mrs.  "Gray",  haunted  by  the  coming  day  — 
She  knows  she  must  rub  and  scrub,  victim  of  the  Washday  Tub. 
Mrs.  G.  will  find  there's  hope,  if  she'll  try  Fels-Naptha  Soap. 

Every  week  there  are  more  Mrs."Whites"  in  the  world 
and  fewer  Mrs.  "Grays".  Women  who  want  to  make 
washing  easier  — who  want  their  washes  completely, 
fragrantly  clean  and  sweet  — naturally  turn  to 
golden  Fels-Naptha  in  place  of  lazy  laundry 
soaps.  Or  tricky  "soap  substitutes". 

Why  not  mark  your  shopping  list  now? 
For  whiter  washes,  brighter  colors, 
easier  washing,  Fels-Naptha  Soap. 


GOLDEN   BAR  OR  GOLDEN   CHIPS 


MADE  IN  PHIIA 
BY  FEIS  6.  CO. 


Fels-Naptha 


BANISHES  "TATTLE-TALE  GRAY" 
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Brighten  jour  bedrooms!  with  die  new,  new 
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Take  co/ors  bright  as  winter  sunshine.  Take  patterns  gay  as  a  country  garden. 
Take  bedspreads  so  sturdy  and  sun-fast  and  tightly  woven  that  they  will 
hold  their  smooth  lines  and  lovely  color,  and  you  have  the  NEW  Monument 
Bedspreads  —  spreads  that  are  making  decorating  news! 

See  what  they  can  do  for  your  bedrooms!  Many  of  them  have  their  own 
matching  draperies.  Most  of  them  are  reversible  (think  of  the  decorating 
possibilities  there!).  All  of  them  are  slated  to  give  new  sparkle  to  your 
bedrooms  at  sensible  Monument  prices.  See  the  new  Monuments  now  at 
your  favorite  store. 


RICK   RACK  —  Colorful    rick   rack   interlaces 
perl  white  flowers  on  rose,  blue,  green,  yellow. 

Around  $7.95 
Matching  draperies Around  $7.95 

MORNING   GLORY  —  Dewy   blossoms   and   a 

dainty  trellis  take  turn-about  on  rose,  blue,  green. 

....      Around  $7.95 


COTILLION    -  A  fan,  a  rose,  a  ribbon  —  flirta- 
tious whimsies  on  rose,  blue,  green.   Reversible. 
.     .      Around   $5.95 

COUNTRYSIDE  Quaint  old-fashioned  blos- 
soms "embossed"  on  blue,  green,  mahogany, 
rose.  Reversible.  ....  Around  $6.95 
Matching  draperies Around  $6.95 


MONUMENT       MILLS,       HOUSATONIC,       MASSACHUSETTS 


JUDGE  ABBEY  AND  Till-:  FOUR  ELVES 

m  ontinued  from  Page.  7o) 


and  watched  her  talking.  He  smiled  at  the 
babble  of  her  light,  warm  voice,  he  admired 
the  articulation  of  her  pretty  lips,  and  he 
adored  the  innocent  wisdom  of  her  eyes,  lie 
did  not  hear  a  word 'she  said.  Outside,  the 
sun  shone  brightly  and  the  snow  lay  deep 
over  the  quiet  village. 

"And  at  eight  sharp,  we  all  proceed  to 
Judge  Abbey's  house,"  Mary  was  saying  en- 
thusiastically, "and  range  ourselves  outside 
his  parlor  window,  and  sing  The  First  Noel 
very  loudly,  because  of  course  the  judge  is 
deaf,  and  then  we  shout  in  unison,  'Merry 
Christmas,  Judge  Abbey!'  You'll  be  in 
the  kitchen  dressed  as  Santa  Claus  and 
when  we're  all  inside  you'll  bring  in  the 
birthday  cake  with  ninety  candles  on  it — 
it  isn't  the  judge's  birthday  until  next 
Wednesday,  but  we  thought  it  more  fun  to 
honor  him  Christmas  Eve.  And  Bert  Wil- 
lington  will  bring  the  cider  and  Jeb  Wilson  is 
supplying  the  Christmas  tree  and  — 
.  A  word  or  two  began  retroactively  to  pene- 
trate Doctor  Gates'  pleasant  meditation. 
"Who,"  he  asked,  suddenly  starting,  "will 
be  in  the  kitchen  dressed  as  Santa  Claus?" 

"You,  darling."  Mary  answered  guile- 
lessly. "I  told  the  committee  you  wanted  to 
contribute  to  the  fun,  too,  though  if  a  baby 
comes  you  can't  be  present,  only  I  believe 
none  is  planning  to  come  tonight." 

"What  committee,  Mary?" 

"The  committee  in  charge  of  Judge  Ab- 
bey's Ninetieth  Birthday  Surprise  Party. 
Bill,  you  haven't  forgotten  the  judge's  party; 
as  a  physician  you  must  have  noticed  the 
whole  town's  in  a  fever  over  it." 

"Mary,"  he  said  kindly  but  firmly,  "I 
will  not  be  in  the  kitchen  dressed  as  Santa 
Claus,  and  I  will  not  bear  in  a  cake  with 
ninety  candles  on  it.  It  would  look  undig- 
nified and,  in  fact,  I  would  feel  like  a  fool." 

"You  won't,  dear,"  Mary  said,  smiling 
into  his  eyes,  "because  it  will  make  everyone 


happy,  and  because  dear  old  Judge  Abbe  s 
counting  on  it  so,  even  though  it 's  suppo  i 
to  be  a  surprise.  And  as  for  dignity," 
went  on,  and  reached  over  for  his  ha 
"remember  this  isn't  Johns  Hopkins  i 
more,  or  the  Lahey  Clinic.    Remember  t 
Stillbrook,  New  Hampshire,  and  we're 
human    beings    together     that's    what  I 
wanted  when  we  came  here." 

"I  still  say  no,"  Bill  said  crossly.  "Saij 
Claus  is  a  superstition  who  should  not 
encouraged,    and    dear    old    Judge    Abl 

can "    But    the   telephone  interrupt 

his  recommendation,  and  he  went  into  t 
hall  to  answer  it. 

"Doctor  Gates,  it's  Mrs.  Hopper  Jud 
Abbey's  housekeeper."  Her  voice  rattl 
with  exasperation.  "Doctor,  it's  them  elv 
again ! " 

"I  see."  Bill  Gates'  face  was  grave  at 
professional.  "  Bothering  him  again,  a 
they?" 

"Yes,  doctor.   But  this  time  he's  taken 
his  bed.    He  says  he  won't  get  up  un;j 
they've  gone." 

"I'll  stop  in  and  have  a  talk  with  him; 

"Thank  you,  doctor.  Twould  be  a  shan 
to  spoil  his  party,  and  I  declare,  I've  he 
just  about  enough  of  his  nonsense.  Why 

But  Doctor  Gates  said  good-by  and  hut 
up.  Mary  was  clearing  away  the  breakfa 
things. 

"Judge  Abbey's  elves  are  back,"  he  to; 
her. 

Mary's  face  filled  with  alarm.  "Oh,  dea 
they  won't  interfere  with  the  party?" 

His  eyes  twinkled.  "I'll  tell  'em  not  to. 

Mary  giggled.  "Or  maybe  they  should  1 
invited.  Poor  judge  what  a  darling  ol 
rattlepate  he  is!  Good-by,  dear.  I've  got  t 
plot  out  a  cake  big  enough  to  hold  ninet 
candles.   I  think  I'll  bake  it  in  the  washtub 

Bill  was  putting  on  his  overcoat.  P 
caught  Mary  about  her  small  waist.  "Pi 
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Do  you  feel  insecure  in  your  decorating? 

Color  schemes  are  easy  when  you  know  the  basic 
principles  and  newest  effects.  Clara  Dudley, 
Alexander  Smiths  decorating  consultant,  tells  them 
all  in  her  new  FREE  24-page  Color-Idea  Book. 
Send  for  it.  Learn  how  to  start  with  your  rug 
and  plan  your  whole  room  yourself.. .simply, 
inexpensively.  Write  Clara  Dudley,  Dept.  LH-2, 
285  Fifth  Avenue,  New  York  16. 


Alexander  Smith 

floor-plan  rugs  and  hroadloom  carpets 
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prry  I  was  cross,"  he  murmured,  and  drew 
her  close.  "I  expect  I'm  just  scared  of  making 
;  spectacle  of  myself."  He  asked,  unneces- 
larily,  "You  know  I  love  you,  don't  you?" 

Outdoors  long  blue  shadows  of  bare 
•lm  trees  interlaced  over  glistening  snow, 
ind  the  air  tingled  with  the  sound  of  sleigh 
jells,  for  Jeb  Wilson  had  turned  out  in  his 
■rimson  cutter.  Christmas  wreaths  decorated 
he  front  doors  of  the  white  houses  lining 
Vlain  Street,  and  pale  wood  smoke  rose 
straight  in  the  air  from  the  brick  chimneys. 
Doctor  Gates  inhaled  deeply  and,  full  of 
Christmas  optimism,  strode  to  his  blue  coupe. 

The  judge's  fine  white  ^^^^^^^^ 
house  stands  on  the  top  of 
the  rise  of  Main  Street 
and  lends  a  note  of  ele- 
gance to  the  simple  vil- 
lage, for  it  has  Ionic  col- 
umns supporting  a  portico,  ■BMBBIH 
and  its  front  door  is  con- 
sidered by  experts  a  perfect  specimen  of 
Greek-revival  grace.  Mrs.  Hopper  opened 
the  door  this  morning,  and  the  doctor 
stamped  off  his  feet  and  went  up  the  wide 
stairs  to  the  judge's  bedroom.  It  is  an 
enormous  room,  darkly  furnished  with 
carved  walnut,  but  warm  in  winter  with  red 
wallpaper,  sunlight  and  a  hissing  wood  fire. 

High  in  the  vast  four-poster,  beneath 
sheets  and  blankets  and  a  Rose  of  Sharon 
quilt,  lay  the  body  of  Judge  Abbey,  and  only 
his  sharp  blue  eyes  were  alive  and  visible. 

"L<K)k.out!"  the  old  voice  shrilled  pierc- 
ingly, and  then  even  the  eyes  disappeared. 
Doctor  Gates  stood  still,  and  presently  the 
top  of  Judge  Abbey  emerged  once  more. 
"'Y  gory,"  he  sighed,  "you  almost  stepped 
on  one." 

Doctor  Gates  proceeded  to  the  judge's 
bedside.  The  voice  of  the  sympathetic  psy- 
chologist, he  remembered  ironically,  is  sup- 
p  -id  to  be  calm  and  quiet  above  all  things. 
"Yon  realize,  your  honor,"  he  shouted  at 
tlie  top  of  his  lungs,  for  the  old  man  was  very 
deal ,  and  while  he  shouted  he  drew  the  covers 
gently*  iown  and  made  a  routine  examina- 


isl  is  as  often 
the  pessimist, 
appier. 


tion  of  the  ancient  pulse,  the  valiant  heart 
and  lungs,  "you  realize  that  you  thought 
I  almost  stepped  on  one.  Hut  it  was  in  yovu 
eyes,  not  mine." 

The  blue  eyes  sparked  at  him.  The  old 
man  cried,  "Do  I  have  to  go  all  over  it  again 
with  you?  They're  here  again,  the  same  four, 
plain  as  day.    I  know  their  faces." 

"What  are  they  wearing?" 

"Oh,  I've  told  you  a  dozen  times.  Green 
overcoats,  red  breeches!  Why  can't  you  re- 
member, boy?" 

Doctor  Gates  remembered  perfectly  well, 
but  he  wished  to  test  the  persistence  of  the 
^^^^___ _  old  man's  recurrent  hal- 
lucination. "And  did  they 
disturb  you  thismorning?" 
The  judge  implied  the 
affirmative  with  a  series 
of  archaic  words  which 
HMHMMB!  are  best  described  as 
"blankety-blank-blank !" 
Then  he  lowered  his  voice  to  a  whisper.  "They 
were  laying  for  me.  Hadn't  barely  got  out 
of  bed  before  one  of  'em  took  me  off  balance. 
Harked  my  shin  on  the  rocker.  Thought  I'd 
brave  'em  out,  but  the  second  one  hid  my 
slippers,  and  the  third  tangled  up  my  gal- 
luses. When  the  fourth  turned  up  the  rug 
and  I  fell  smack  flat  and  winded  myself,  I 
was  beaten.  I  gave  up.  I've  taken  to  my 
bed,  boy.  For  good."  Suddenly  he  pointed 
at  his  marble  washstand.  "All  right,  go  ahead 
and  gloat,  you  blank-blank  little  devil!" 

Involuntarily  Doctor  Gates  looked,  too, 
although  of  course  there  was  nothing  but  the 
washstand  to  see. 

Hill  Gates  took  another  tack.  It  is  difficult 
to  yell  sympathetically,  but  he  attempted  to. 
"Judge,  in  a  few  days  you'll  be  ninety  years 
old!  It's  only  natural  that  you  mightn't 
be  quite  as  steady  on  your  feet  as  you  used 
to  be,  and  sometimes  that  your  eyes  should 
play  tricks  on  you.  Now  if  I  were  you  I'd 
rest  awhile  and  then " 

"Are  you  calling  me  a  liar,  boy?" 

"No,  I  am  not!"  Doctor  Gates  was  filled 
with  misgivings.  As  a  psychologist,  he 


Made  in  both 
the  tufted  and 
tuftless  styles 


10  year 
Guarantee 


See    for    yourself 

exactly   "what's    inside"  the 

>lumberoa  ortho-flex  mattress 

before    you    buy! 


Yes,  go  to  your  favorite  store  and  ask  to  see  the  fascinating  "Seeing  is 
Believing"  coil  demonstration.  With  your  own  eyes  see  the  amazing  secret 
of  marvelous  sleeping  comfort  now  made  possible  by  the  patented 
SLUMBERON  ORTHO-FLEX  individual  coil  control  innerspring  unit. 
See  how  the  "Magic  Finger"  positively  controls  each  coil  to  provide  a 
buoyant,  level,  sleeping  surface.  It  means  a  new  kind  of  deep-down  sleep 
ing  luxury  for  you.  There's  nothing  like  the  ORTHO-FLEX  "Magic  Finger" 
coil  control  in  any  other  mattress— it's  exclusive  in  the  famous  SLUMBERON 
by  Hint  on.    See  it  today! 


|>(umberott  mattress 

Another    Fine    Bedding    Product    by 

BURTON  DIXIE  CORPORATION— Main  Office,  Chicago  8,  Illinois 


Bu^toit 


Also  Manufacturers  of  the  nationally  famous  de  luxe  Bed  Spring,  kot- 
n-top  Personalized  Pillows,  izolin  Down  Comforters,  hi-lo  Love  Seats. 


the  Lift  thrt 
heuer  lets  vou  dour 


Your  dainty  "Perma-lift"* 
bra  is  specially  constructed 
to  add  allure  to  your  youth- 
ful figure.  The  exclusive 
cushion  insets  at  the  base 
of  the  bra  cups  gently  and 
healthfully  support  your 
bust  from  below,  never  lose 
that  support  through  countless  washings 
and  wear.  See  the  lovely  new  styles  and 
fabrics  at  your  favorite  corsetieres*.  Buy 
a  "Perma-lift"  bra — America's  Favorite 
today— $1.50  to  $3.50. 

Enjoy   the  comfort  of  a  new  "Perma-lift"  Girdle — No 
Bones  about  it,  stays  up  without  stays. 

•"ftm-lilt"  and  "Hickoty"  *tt  trtitmvkt  of  i.Stei»  WComfny  (Ret.U.S.fat.OSJ 


thought,  he  would  make  a  good  plumber,  for 
so  far  he  had  only  increased  the  old  man's 
distress.  "Lie  down,  your  honor." 

The  judge  sank  back  and  his  blue  eyes 
suddenly  filled  with  tears.  "And  I  was  look- 
ng  forward  so  to  my  surprise  party ! " 

"But  surely  the  elves  won't  stay  for  the 
party.  They'll  clear  out. when  all  those  peo- 
ple arrive  and  you  can  get  up  again." 

"Oh,  no.  This  time  they're  here  to  stay." 

Doctor  Gates  hid  his  start  of  dismay. 
"What  do  you  mean?" 

"This  time  they  brought  their  baggage 
with  them,  boy.  They've  got  little  green 
satchels,  stored  'em  neatly  on  my  closet  shelf. 
They've  moved  in."  He  prepared  to  retreat 
under  the  covers  again.  "And  I'm  not  going 
to  let  them  trip  me  up  and  pull  chairs  out 
from  under  me  any  more.  I've  taken  to  my 
bed  for  good  and  all.  I'm  an  old  man  and  I'm 
beaten."  He  buried  his  face  entirely  this 
time,  for  he  did  not  wish  the  boy  to  see  him 
weeping.  "  Go  away,"  his  muffled  voice  whim- 
pered. "Tell  them  to  call  off  the  party." 

Bill  Gates  sighed.  He  stood  for  a  moment 
longer  by  the  bed,  deeply  touched,  and  feel- 
ing helpless  and  incompetent.  At  last  he  went 
out  of  the  room.  He  left  a  mild  sedative  for 
the  judge  with  Mrs.  Hopper,  and  went  on  to 
lis  other  calls. 

But  the  problem  of  the  judge's  hallucina- 
tion kept  nipping  at  his  mind.  He  had  never 
enjoyed  being  defeated  by  the  limitations  of 
science,  but  raising  the  white  flag  to  a  small 
band  of  nonexistent  elves  made  him  truly 
bitter.    His  Christmas  optimism  was  gone. 

At  noon  he  stopped  at  the  post  office  for 
his  mail.  The  post  office  and  telephone  ex- 
change are  operated  simultaneously  and 
competently  by  Miss  Mabel  Badger,  a  broad 
outspoken  maiden  of  sixty  with  healthy  red 
cheeks. 

"Morning,  Doctor  Gates."  There  was  a 
derisive  glint  in  her  clear  eyes  as  she  handed 
over  his  mail.  "Hear  you're  going  to  play 
Santa  tonight  for  Judge  Abbey."  She  had 
guessed  it  was  the  kind  of  thing  Doctor  Gates 
wouldn't  be  caught  dead  doing. 

"The  judge  has  asked  me  to  call  the  party 
off,"  he  told  her. 

Miss  Badger's  jaw  dropped.  "Doctor,  you 
can't  mean  it!  Is  it  his  elves  again?" 

"It  is.  He's  taken  to  his  bed  and  won't 
get  up." 

She  planted  her  fists  on  her  sturdy  hips. 
"Well,  now,  that's  the  limit!  And  I've  made 
a  string  of  popcorn  for  his  tree  that  would 
stretch  from  here  to  North  Conway.  Isn't 
there  anything  any  of  us  can  do  for  him?" 

"I  don't  think  so." 


ohe  leaned  across  the  counter  and  power- 
fully gripped  his  arm.  "Doctor  Gates,  you 
know  all  about  that  psychology  stuff,  and 
we're  backing  you.  Try  again!" 

He  smiled  then,  grateful  for  her  confidence, 
but  he  was  not  hopeful. 

He  stepped  across  the  street  to  the  bank, 
where  Bert  Willington  stopped  him  on  the 
threshold.  Bert  is  sexton  of  the  church  and 
a  firm  supporter  of  the  local  Anti-Saloon 
League,  but  unexpectedly  he  is  as  wide  in  all 
directions  as  he  is  tall,  and  his  spirit  is  irre- 
pressibly  merry.  This  morning,  however,  his 
round  face  was  woeful  as  a  child's. 

"Doc,  is  it  true  about  the  surprise  party 
bein'  called  off?  About  the  judge's  elves 
movin'  in  on  him?" 

"It's  true,  Bert."  Bill  Gates  avoided  the 
appeal  in  Bertram's  eyes. 

"Gory,  'twon't  seem  like  Christmas  at  all. 
not  givin'  that  party."  Bert's  sigh  rose  into 
the  frosty  air  in  a  vast  cloud.  "Ayah,  we'd 
planned  it  so  careful,  too,  just  what  would 
give  the  old  gentleman  pleasure.  Wish  we 
could  get  rid  of  them  elves  once  and  for  all." 

"I've  tried,  Bert.  I  can't  do  anything 
about  old  age."  And  he  left  Bert  on  the  bank 
steps  looking  fat  and  disconsolate. 

The  musty  steam  heat  of  the  bank  was  like 
an  anesthetic  after  the  clear  cold  of  outdoors. 
The  doctor  endorsed  a  check  for  an  office 
call  and  went  up  to  the  window.  Asa  Spade, 
the  president,  appeared  behind  the  grill. 

"Good  morning,  Doctor  Gates.  I  under- 
stand the  party's  been  called  off  tonight 
on  account"— he  coughed  deprecatingly 
behind  his  hand— "of  the  elves." 
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"That's  right." 

"  I  wondered  if  it  would  do  any  good  if  I 
talked  to  him,  as  president  of  the  bank,  a 
reliable  citizen.    Perhaps  my  word  " 

|" No,  it  upsets  him  to  argue  with  him." 

"Ayah.  It  does  seem  a  shame  though. 
And  I— ahem— made  a  rather  handsome 
financial  contribution  to  the  committee.  I'd 
have  thought  you'd  know  how  to  deal  with 
him.  Your  psychology  and  such " 

Doctor  Gates  had  heard  enough  about 
psychology  for  one  morning,  and  he  left  the 
bank  abruptly.    He  went  home  to  dinner. 

Mary  wore  the  glowing  look  that  came 
from  standing  over  a  hot  stove  all  morning 
and  enjoying  it  immensely.  She  sat  him 
down  to  a  robust  meal,  and  he  felt  guilty 
telling  her  the  bad  news. 

And  when  he  told  her  she  pushed  back  her 
chair  and  stood  over  him  with  an  expression 
which  actually  made  his  heart  skip. 

"William  Gates,  you  are  not  going  to  let 
four  elves  defeat  you.  There's  an  old  man 
with  a  feeble  brain,  and  here  you  are  with  a 
smart  one.  And  you  say  you're  licked ! " 

Women  had  the  most  exasperating  way  of 
rationalizing  the  irrational.  "But,  Mary,  it's 
nothing  but  old  age,  and  that's  one  thing  even 
a  smart  man  can't  cure." 

"Old  age,  no,  William  Gates,  but  elves' 
yes!"  Her  chin  quivered  suddenly.  "The 
cake  is  beautiful,  the  whole  evening  will  be 
beautiful,  and  the  poor  old  man  will  want  to 
die  if  he  has  to  miss  it."  Her  chin  firmed 
warningly  once  more.  "Now  you  look  here, 
William  Gates;  if  you're  as  clever  as  I  think 
you  are  and  the  town  thinks  you  are— yes, 
and  as  you  think  you  are— then  this  is  the 
time  to  prove  it.  You  think  of  something  to 
get    rid    of    those    elves.     Because    Judge 

aHaaHHMHHHHHI 

He    that    lives    on   hopes   will   die 
fasting.  —FRANKLIN. 


Abbey's  got  to  have  his  party."  She  marched 
out  of  the  room. 

Her  husband  went  in  despair  to  the  back 
of  the  house  to  open  his  office.  The  little 
waiting  room  wasn't  crowded.  Only  three  or 
four  patients  filed  through:  Millie  Coolidge, 
who  was  expecting;  the  man  with  the 
powder  burns  from  deer  season;  a  child  with 
a  cough.  And  Miss  Partridge,  who  still  had 
the  pain  in  the  palm  of  her  hand. 

No  one  in  Stillbrook  believed  in  the 
judge's  elves,  but  Doctor  Gates  was  the  only 
soul  in  town  who  didn't  believe  in  Miss 
Partridge's  affliction.  He  had  diagnosed  it 
ong  ago  as  hysterical,  and  in  his  present  state 
of  despondency  and  exasperation  he  decided 
he  could  be  bothered  with  it  no  longer;  this 
was  one  case,  at  least,  that  he  was  going  to 
cure  here  and  now. 

"Miss  Partridge,"  he  announced,  "it  is 
high  time  we  got  to  the  bottom  of  that  pain." 
She  was  well  named:  she  was  alert  and  bulg- 
ing-eyed, and  seemed  always  about  to  take 
rustling  flight  in  alarm.  "  I  have  tried  to  spare 
you  this,  but  I  believe  now  it  is  my 
only  course."  He  took  a  deep  breath  and 
announced  portentously,  "I  must  operate." 

"Oh-o-oh,  doctor,  must  you  really?"  Her 
good  hand  fluttered  fearfully  in  her  hat  and 
her  hair  and  over  her  dress,  but  the  doctor 
observed  the  gleam  of  eagerness  in  her  rolling 
eyes. 

"I  am  convinced  of  it."  He  washed  his 
hands  solemnly  and  put  on  sterile  gloves. 
Then  he  donned  a  surgical  mask  and  glared 
at  her  over  it.  "Are  you  ready,  Miss  Par- 
tridge?" 

The  poor  thing  looked  frightened  to  death, 
but  she  climbed  onto  the  table  with  remark- 
able agility. 

"I  am  going  to  blindfold  you,  Miss  Par- 
tridge. I  shall  have  to  use  a  local  anesthetic, 
and  it  may  be  rather  unpleasant  to  watch." 

"Oh-o-oh,  doctor!"  she  warbled  again, 
fearful  and  thrilled. 

He  bandaged  her  eyes  and  injected  a  shot 
of  procaine  into  her  arm.  Then  with  a  small 
surgical  knife  he  made  an  incision  about  a 
half  inch  long  in  her  palm,  exclaimed  "Ah!" 
and  bound  it  up  neatly  in  yards  of  gauze  and 
(Continued  on  Page  225) 
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(Continued  from  Page  223) 
a^sive  tape.  Finally  he  took  a  common 
r  j  He  from  a  sewing  case  and  laid  it  on  a 
sare  of  gauze.  He  removed  the  blindfold 
v;  i  a  flourish,  and  Miss  Partridge  sat  up 
a:  admired  her  bandaged  hand. 

It's  all  over,"  he  told  her.  "You  have 
t:  i  very  brave."  He  gave  her  something  to 
c  lk.  "The  operation,  I  think  I  may  say 
\'.a  the  utmost  confidence,  has  been  a  suc- 
Mi."  He  took  up  the  needle  in  a  forceps. 
'  or  look  what  I  discovered!" 

Why,  doctor,  so  that's  what  the  trouble 
^  s!"  she  cackled  gleefully.  "I  knew  there 
\ ;  something  in  my  palm.  I  just  knew  it!" 
And  the  pain  is  gone?" 
'Oh,  of  course!  I  can't  feel  a  thing  any 
i  re.  And  doctor,  may  I — may  I  have  the 
i  die?  Just  to  show  people?" 

;he  departed  in  high  spirits,  and  Bill 
( tes,  sitting  down  at  his  desk,  allowed  him- 
<  f  to  smile  at  last.  The  power  of  suggestion ! 
Suddenly  he  sat  galvanized.  The  problem 
t  Vliss  Partridge's  pain  wasn't  very  different 
I  m  the  problem  of  Judge  Abbey's  elves. 
'.  ■  was  rigid  for  some  minutes,  ideas  flashing 
;nost  visibly  across  his  face.  It  was  five 
i  lock,  and  his  waiting  room  was  empty. 
First  he  telephoned  the  Stillbrook  station 
oston  &  Maine  branch).  Then  in  turn  he 
ephoned  Asa  Spade,  Bert  Willington  and 
abel  Badger. 

"Sure,"  Mabel  said.   "I'll  put  my  boy 
end  in  charge  here.   Be  right  over." 
In  only  a  few  minutes  they  were  all  in  his 
See,  and  hurriedly  Bill  Gates  explained  his 
pan  to  them. 

1  "Oh,  now,  really.  Doctor  Gates!"  Asa 
>ade,  the  bank  president,  protested.  "You 
[n't  really  expect  us  to  take  part  in  a  thing 
r:e  that ! "  Bert  Wellington's  round  face  was 
ibious,  and  Mabel  Badger  put  her  hands 
I  hei  hips  and  said,  "Of  all  the  crazy  ideas! 
Ifhat  is  it,  doctor,  psychology?" 
f "  It  most  certainly  is,  and  even  though  you 
kink  it's  crazy,  you  all  begged  me  to  use  it 
'lis  morning.  And  you  were  willing  to  do 
jiything  to  help.  I  am  not  going  to  fail 
|>u — or  myself,  or  Mary,  or  Judge  Abbey. 
his  is  what  I  plan  to  do,  and  this  is  how  you 
in  help." 

"Doc,"  Bert  Willington  exploded,  "I'm 
ith  you ! " 
Mabel  clapped  her  hands.  "Me  too!" 
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"But  really "  Asa  wavered. 

"Asa  Spade,"  Mabel  turned  on  him, 
"Judge  Abbey  gave  you  your  start  in  life 
and  you  can  do  this  much  for  him.  Why,  he 
taught  you  to  count  when  you  were  a  little 
squirt,  and  where'd  you  be  now,  I'd  like  to 
know,  if  you  couldn't  count?" 

"And  don't  forget  your  financial  contri- 
bution," Bert  reminded. 

That  settled  it.  Asa  picked  up  his  gray 
fedora.  "Let's  go,"  he  said. 

Out  they  went  and  strode  up  Main  Street 
to  the  judge's  house,  while  Bill  Gates  gave 
them  a  final  coaching  on  the  way. 

They  waved  Mrs.  Hopper  aside  and 
marched  straight  up  to  the  judge's  bedroom, 
where  the  old  man  still  lay  in  his  bed  with 
the  covers  up  to  his  nose. 

"Your  honor,"  Asa  Spade  announced  in 
his  most  impressive  bank-president  voice, 
"we  have  come  to  get  rid  of  your  elves." 

The  judge  whipped  down  the  covers  and 
sat  up,  hope  beginning  to  shine  in  his  face. 
"You  have?  How?" 

"We  are  going  to  drive  them  out  of  the 
house." 

The  blue  eyes  clouded  and  hope  died. 
"But  they'll  come  right  back,  lad.  I  drove 
them  out  myself  once,  but  they  came  around 
and  got  in  the  back  door  when  Mrs.  Hopper 
wasn't  looking." 

"They  won't  this  time,  your  honor.  We 
are  going  to " 

"Sh!"  Doctor  Gates  held  up  his  hand. 
"Don't  let  them  hear  you." 

Asa  bent  down  and  shouted  confidingly  in 
the  judge's  ear,  "We  are  going  to  put  them 
on  the  train  to  Boston!" 

Mabel  bent  and  added,  "Just  slam  the 
door  and  let  'er  rip!" 

The  judge  opened  his  mouth  then  and 
howled  with  delight.  "Wonderful,  wonderful, 
wonderful!  They'll  never  be  able  to  find 
their  way  back  from  Boston.  Oh,  you  won- 
derful boys,  and  you,  too,  my  girl,  to  think 
of  such  a  wonderful  thing!" 

"All  right,"  Doctor  Gates  advised,  "let's 
not  waste  any  time." 

And  in  that  instant  the  judge's  handsome 
bedroom  was  transformed  into  a  scene  of  the 
wildest  activity,  confused  with  shouts,  the 
crashing  of  furniture  being  overturned,  arms 
and  legs  flailing,  and,  above  all  the  din,  the 
judge's  howls  of  encouragement.  He  hopped 
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up  and  down  on  the  bed  in  his  long  white 
nightshirt,  directing  the  efforts  of  his 
champions:  "That's  right,  get  that  one  first, 
under  the  rocker!  Good,  Bertie  splendid, 
you've  cornered  him!  Now,  Mabel,  down 
under  the  bed— there's  been  one  of  em  lurk- 
ing there  all  afternoon ! " 

"Here's  one  hiding  behind  the  door 
Doctor  Gates  shouted,  grabbing  a  fistful 

of  air.  ,      . 

And  Asa,  whisking  his  gray  fedora  about, 
exclaimed  with  a  perfectly  straight  face, 
"There  goes  the  fourth,  out  into  the  hall! 
And  added,  with  what  Doctor  Gates  thought 
showed  real  psychological  insight,  "Why, 
he's  got  red  pants  on!" 

"Of  course  he  has,"  the  judge  shrilled  with 
delight,  bouncing  up  and  down,  "they  all 
have.  That's  the  trickiest  one,  Asa;  you  11 
have  to  watch  him." 

Mrs.  Hopper  appeared  in  the  door  and 
stood  rooted  in  open- 
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such  a  thing  as  his  personal  dignity 
farthest  from  his  thoughts.  "Let  us  rd 
them  into  a  pack,"  he  advised  sens! 
"Then  we  can  bring  all  our  forces  to 
and  drive  them  down  the  street  togetl 
Mabel,  you  take  the  left  flank,  and  I 
take  the  right.  Bert,  you  hold  the  ceri 
Asa,  you  follow  behind  and  play 
fielder,  in  case  an  elf  gets  away.  Real 
Forward!" 

And  with  a  battle  cry  of  attack  that 
heard  the  length  of  Main  Street  they  rounl 
the  judge's  picket  fence;  they  looked  ba 
and  in  the  window  the  judge  was  still 
ping  up  and  down,  joy  lighting  his  facd 
that  it  shone  like  silver,  for  he  indeed  co| 
really  see  four  elves  being  driven  away. 
shrieks  and  howls  began  to  attract  the  tov 
people.  Windows  shot  up,  doors  were  fid 
open,  heads  popped  out  everywhere;  passd 
by  on  the  sidewal 
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mouthed    astonish- 
ment. 

"Out  of  the  way, 
woman !"  Bert  yelled, 
perspiring  freely. 
"We're  rounding  up 
the  judge's  elves." 
And  Mrs.  Hopper 
emitted  a  shriek  and 
vanished. 

"All  right,  this 
way!"  Doctor  Gates 
commanded,  when 
Mabel  had  emerged 
red-faced  from  under 
the  bed.  And  there 
was  a  tumbling  and 
bumping  as  they 
went  through  the 
motions  of  maneu- 
vering reluctant  elves 
down  a  flight  of 
stairs.  The  judge  hung 
over  the  banisters, 
bleating  with  joy. 

"Ouch,"  Bert 
yelped,  for  he  was 
now  thoroughly  in 
the  spirit  of  the  under- 
taking. "Mine  bit 
me!" 

They  were  in  the 
hall  now,  making 
scuffling  motions 
among  themselves. 
Only  Asa's  elf  seemed 
willing  to  be  led  away 
quietly,  perhaps  be- 
cause it  was  being  led 
away  by  a  bank  pres- 
ident Then  Doctor 
Gates  flung  open  the 
wide  door. 

"Out  you  go,  you 
blankety-blanks,  and 

may  you  blankety-blank-blank ! "  The 
judge,  hanging  almost  perpendicular  over  the 
stairwell,  pronounced  apicturesque  sentence, 
and  the  others  paused  below  in  admi- 
ration. "Pardon  me,  dear  girl,"  he  con- 
cluded courteously,  addressing  Mabel. 

"That's  all  right,  judge.  I'm  going  to  save 
some  of  those  for  my  boy  friend." 

"So  long,  your  honor,"  Doctor  Gates 
called  then.  "Don't  worry  about  elves  any 
more.  We're  off  to  the  train  now.  Your 
troubles  are  over!"  And  the  three  men  and 
the  woman  burst  out-of-doors,  across  the 
porch,  and  down  the  walk. 

"Dang  it  all,"  Asa  muttered,  peeking 
back  over  his  shoulder,  "he's  up  in  his  bed- 
room window  and  he's  going  to  watch  us  all 
the  way  to  the  station." 

"Of  course,"  Bill  Gates  said.  "He  must 
see  it  from  beginning  to  end,  in  order  to  be 
convinced." 

"Well,  come  on,  then,"  Mabel  cried, 
wrapping  her  red  muffler  securely  under  her 
red  cheeks  and  preparing  to  advance. 

"Who  wants  to  stop  now  anyway?"  Bert 
added.  "This  is  more  fun  than  a  corn-huskin' 
bee.  Git  on  there,  critter ! "  He  seized  a  snow 
shovel  to  implement  his  commands. 

"Wait!"  Doctor  Gates  held  up  his  hand. 
He,  too,  was  enjoying  the  enterprise,  and 
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By  Kathleen  O'Xeill-Ilniley 

Within  your  arms  both  rest  and 

rapture  lie 
Where  love,  a  living  flame,  can  yet 

bestow 
The  gift  of  peace  so  deep  my  heart 

must  know 
It  has  come  home,  at  last,  to  live— or 

die. 
Time  cannot  claim  this  hour,  nor  life 

deny 
Its  dear  contentment,  nor  the 

shadows  grow 
Around  its  loveliness.  .  . .  For  all  we 

owe 
Eternity  alone  can  satisfy. 

Remember  that  you  bear  me  where 

you  will, 
Who  have  known  happiness  beyond 

belief, 
Jf  our  swift-parted  ways  should  meet 

no  more. 
The  years  ahead  may  never  here 

fulfill 
Our  finite  dreams — hut  do  not 

shelter  grief: 
I  shall  be  waiting  on  the  tideless 

shore. 
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froze  in  their  trad 
They   stared  a 
stared   some  moi 
for  it  was  a  fact  tri 
Mabel  Badger,  pof 
mistress,  dignified  Y\ 
Bill   Gates,   and 
Bert  Willington,  sd 
porter   of  the  Aaj 
Saloon  League,  w 
making    their   w 
down   the  center 
Main  Street  beati: 
at  the  air  and  danci 
about    in  a  kind 
triangle,  and  in  t\ 
rear  came  Asa  Spad 
the  town's  most  r 
spectable  citizen,  tri 
ing  to  look  as  thougl 
he  weren't  one  of  tri 
company,  althou 
obviously  he  was. 

Doctor     Gate 
glanced  back  at  hir 
and  winked  at  Berl| 
who   cried,   "Oopi 
sorry!   One  of  'em 
got  loose !  Quick,  As: 
he's  gone  up  there  oi 
Sheriff  Wakefield'; 
porch!"    And     pooi 
Asa,  pale  as  the  snow] 
had  to  scuttle  up  ont<^ 
the  porch  and  gral 
nothing    under     the) 
very  eyes  of  Sheriff 
Wakefield,  who  had 
been  attracted  out-of 
doors   by   the   comj 
motion  and  who  ob 
served  Asa  with  sober; 
conjecture. 

They    passed    tha 
doctor's    house. 
"Hello,  Mary!"    He  waved  gaily   to   her; 
and  she  waved  bravely  back,  for  that  isl 
the  kind  of  devoted  wife  she  was. 

The  group  entered  the  center  of  town  and 
all  work  in  the  shops  ceased.  One  of  thej 
rougher  boys  of  Stillbrook  stared  at  the 
gyrating  group  and  commented  penetrat- 
ingly, "Oh,  boy.  Dead  drunk,"  and  Bert 
Willington's  happy  face  turned  the  color 
of  American  Beauty  roses. 

Then  Adam  Starling,  editor  of  the  Still- 
brook  Weekly  Sentinel,  at  last  called  out 
from  the  crowd  the  question  uppermost  in 
everyone's  mind: 

"What  in  thunderation's  got  into  you 
people?" 

"Getting  rid  of  the  judge's  elves,"  Doctor 
Gates  panted,  "for  good  and  all!" 

And  the  howling  and  hopping,  directed  by 
the  doctor,  continued  right  around  to  the 
station,  where  the  little  two-coach  train 
stood  getting  up  steam. 

"Four  elves  for  Boston,"  Bill  announced 
to  the  conductor.  "Only  little  fellows,  so 
they  can  go  half  fare."  He  handed  nothing 
into  the  conductor's  palm,  and  the  three 
men  and  the  woman  scrambled  up  the  coach 
steps,  shooed  in  the  invisible  elves,  and 
slammed  the  door.  Then  they  waved  re- 
assuringly at  the  judge's  window,  which  was 
(Continued  on  Page  228) 
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More  independent  experts  smoke  Lucky  Strike 
than  the  next  2  leading  brands  combine 


An  impartial  poll  covering  all  the  Southern 
tobacco  markets  reveals  the  smoking  preference 
of  the  men  who  really  know  tobacco— auctioneers, 
buyers  and  warehousemen.  More  of  these  inde- 
pendent experts  smoke  Lucky  Strike  regularly 
than  the  next  two  leading  brands  combined. 
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nrHIKE  MEANS  FINE  TOBACC 


So   round,    so  firm,    £      fully   packed 


so  free  and   easy  on  the  drew 
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ffow  about  dinner  tonight,  Janie? " 

"I know  a  place  with  soft  lights  and  sure!  music — and  the  milk 
is  marvelous'  Hurry  .  .  .  you  just  hare  time  for  a  bath  and  one  of 
those  Mermen  Baby  Oil  glamour  treatments  that  you  tell  me 
arc  so  soothing  and  protective!" 

Protects  baby's  skin  better  because  it's  Antiseptic!  Over 
3400  hospitals  buj  and  use  Mermen  Antiseptic  Baby  Oil 
to  help  protect  the  sensitive  ^kin  of  newborn  babies.  The 
fp-Q),  majority  01  doctors,  too,  prefer  an  antiseptic  oil.  Mennen 

yj      actually  helps  prevent  the  growth  of  many  surface  bacteria 
thai  ran  cause  serious  infection.  Yet  this  pure,  mild, 
fresh-scented  antiseptic  oil  is  as  gentle  to 
baby  as  the  band  that  feeds  him! 


Smooth,  unbroken  shield  of  protection— 
always  on  guard  against  irritation!  Mennen 

Antiseptic  Baby  Oil  goes  on  smoothly,  covers 
completely.  This  protective  film  helps  prevent 
diaper  rash,  urine  irritation,  roughness, 
chafing — and  many  other  skin  troubles 
that  bother  baby. 
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Famous,  original  Mennen  Antiseptic  Oil  is  filled  with  benefits  for  baby. 
See  bow  it  helps  you  keep  baby's  ^kin  soft,  smooth,  healthy. 
Start  using  Mennen  Antiseptic  Baby  Oil  after  every  bath  and  diaper 
change — beginning  today! 


Chase  chafing  and  prickles  with  NEW  Mennen 
Baby  Powder!  Baby  loves  to  be 

sprinkled  with   \cu   Mennen  Baby 
Powder,  too.   It  s  -o  soft,  soothing 
md  fragrant!  Borated,  too — 
for  extra  protection... 

makes  baby  feel  so  good! 
luy  some  right  away! 


Mennen 


BMBV 

POWbVP 


Baby  Powder      Antiseptic  Baby  Oil 


(Continued  from  Page  226) 
visible  at  the  top  of  the  town,  while  the  con- 
ductor stood  by  as  though  in  a  trance. 

But  at  that  moment  Mrs.  Hopper,  the 
judge's  housekeeper,  quite  out  of  breath, 
broke  through  the  crowd  of  onlookers  and 
cried : 

'•Their  satchels!  The  elves  left  their  satch- 
els behind.  Judge  wants  you  to  come  back 
and  get  'em  he's  afraid  the  elves  will  re- 
turn for  them!" 

They  groaned  in  unison,  but  Bill  Gates 
asked  them,  "Is  it  worth  it,  or  isn't  it?" 
and  the  crowd  held  its  breath. 

"  I'll  hold  up  the  train,"  Sheriff  Wakefield 
offered. 

"We'll  help  you,  doc,"  several  onlookers 
spoke  up. 

So  the  group  of  four  turned  back  up  Main 
Street,  but  this  time  the  crowd  went  with 
them.  And  thus  the  whole  town  set  to,  to 
help  Doctor  Gates  make  his  psychological 
treatment  a  success.  They  streamed  up  the 
street,  men,  women  and  children,  and  when 
the  satchels  had  been  reclaimed  they 
streamed  down  it  once  more,  shouting  and 
singing.  And  after  the  flabbergasted  engineer 
had  at  last  been  permitted  to  start  the  train 
and  it  chugged  away,  the  multitude  gathered 
about  and  gave  three  deafening  cheers. 
Doctor  Gates,  discovering  that  the  cheers 
were  for  him,  blushed  furiously,  but  he  was 
proud,  for  he  knew  he  had  proved  himself, 
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and  warmly  happy,  too,  for  now,  as  Mary 
had  said,  they  were  all  human  beings  to- 
gether. 

The  judge's  big  white  house  rocked  with 
revelry  that  Christmas  Eve.  All  the  hearth 
fires  were  lighted  against  the  snow  and  cold, 
and  the  cider  flowed  freely.  Once  Mary 
( dates'  eyes  had  filled  with  tears,  perhaps  at 
the  sight  of  her  beautiful  cake  being  borne 
in  all  alight  with  ninety  candles,  or  perhaps 
at  the  sight  of  the  Santa  Claus  who  proudly 
bore  it. 

The  judge  laughed  and  cried  and  even  did 
a  few  steps  of  the  Portland  Fancy  with 
Mabel  Badger,  to  the  music  of  the  trio  which 
had  set  up  in  the  hall. 

Once  during  the  festivities  he  approached 
Santa  Claus  and  said,  "Boy,  I  think  I'm 
having  hallucinations  again." 

Santa's  false  beard  dropped  a  good  four 
inches.  "What  do  you  mean,  your  honor?" 
Bill  gasped. 

"Well,  I  heard  Christmas  music,  singing 
and  the  like,"  the  judge  told  him,  "early 
this  evening." 

"But  folks  were  singing  carols  outside 
your  window.  You  must  have  heard 
them." 

"How  could  I?"  The  judge's  blue  eyes 
twinkled  gaily.  "Been  deaf  for  twenty 
years."  He  skipped  merrily  away. 

THE  END 
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Two  of  the  world's  finest  baby  products 


1  he  six-year-old  boy,  getting  dressed,  said,  "Gee, 
mother.  I  think  my  feet  are  on  wrong."  His  mother 
said,  "Yes,  dear,  you  did  put  your  shoes  on  the  wrong 
feet."  She  was  very  wise.  She  might  have  laughed  at 
him — in  fact,  it  was  hard  not  to.  But  this  mother  was 
aware  of  how  easily  children's  feelings  may  be  hurt  by 
adults  who  laugh  at  them  when  they  have  no  intention 
of  being  funny.  Every  parent  wants  his  children  to  be 
close,  to  enjoy  being  with  him,  to  come  with  their  prob- 
lems. Bm  sometimes  the  best  of  parents  adopt  care- 
less attitudes  in  what  seems  to  them  to  be  an  unimpor- 
tant aspect  of  living  with  children.  A  child  who  gets  a 
disturbing  feeling  that  he  may  be  laughed  at,  in  the 
serious  business  of  growing  up,  can  be  driven  away 
from  a  closer  relationship  with  his  parents.  That  doesn't 
mean  you  shouldn't  laugh  with  your  child;  it  does  mean 
you  should  be  aware  of  when  he's  serious  and  meet  him 
at  his  own  level. 
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"Parenth  have  ihome  ihenth  of  humor— 
they're  alwayth  thmiling  and  thnicker- 
ing  jutht    becauth    I    can't    thay    'eth.'" 
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Your  baby  looks  to  you  to  guard  his  tender  skin  from  discomfort. 


ou  keep  his  tiny  fingernails  clipped  short  and 
:ntly  smooth.  His  skin  is  so  tender  that  even  those 
•ft,  baby  nails  can  scratch  and  tear  it.  His  skin  actually 
thinner  and  more  sensitive,  you  know,  than  a  grown- 
?'s.  Recent  tests  show  that  it  would  be  hurt  and  injured 
toner.  He  trusts  you  to  give  his  delicate  skin  your 
:ry  gentlest  care. 


Even  during  your  busiest  hours  you  find  time  to 
change  him,  to  keep  that  tender  skin  dry  and  comfy. 
If  your  baby  is  under  6  months,  try  lining  his  diapers 
with  20  or  more  fluffed  up  sheets  of  soft,  absorbent 
ScotTissue.  You  won't  have  so  many  complete  diaper 
changes.  Just  remove  and  flush  away  soiled  tissue.  It 
saves  laundry  and  keeps  baby  just  as  dry. 
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More  mothers  every  day  are  finding  the  ideal  com- 
bination of  "tender  skin"  qualities  in  ScotTissue.  It's 
downy  soft  to  prevent  chafing  .  .  .  instantly,  cleanly 
absorbent  yet  strong  enough  to  avoid  shredding.  You 
can  depend  on  ScotTissue's  gentle  cleansing  to  help  you 
care  for  your  baby's  tender  skin  now— to  help  train 

him  properly    later   On.  Trade  Mark  ■•ScotTissue"  Reg.  U.  S.  Pat.  Off. 
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Y  APPOINTMENT  PERFUMERS  TO  M  M  OUEEN  MARY.  YAROLEY,  LONDON 


'Lotus"  Perfume  $5  to  $17.50  plus  tax 


YARDLEY 


Yardley  products  for  America  are  created  in  Englano  and  finished  in  the  U.S.A.  from  the  original  English 
formulae,  combining  imported  and  domestic  ingredients.    Yardley  of  London,  Inc.,  420  Fifth  Avenue,  N.Y.C. 
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Prize-winning  figure  proportions  include  a  waist  which  meas- 
ures ten  inches  less  than  your  bust  and  hips,  which  should  be  the 
same.  While  these  measurements  are  the  exception  (usually  dis- 
covered by  talent  scouts),  they  can  be  your  goal  for  getting  your 
figure  in  shape  for  your  new  fall  clothes.  The  Training-Table  Diet, 
high  in  nutrition  but  low  in  calories,  is  designed  to  show  you  the 
way.  If  you  are  within  fractions  of  the  ideal  measurements,  one  or 
two  weeks'  diet  will  do  the  trick.  If,  however,  you  are  definitely  over- 
weight— and  your  doctor  agrees — determine  the  number  of  pounds 
you  must  lose  to  feel  your  best  and  look  your  prettiest.  Divide 
the  number  by  two  and  follow  the  diet  for  that  number  of 
weeks.  For  example,  if  you  should  lose  ten  pounds,  you  will  have 
to  diet  for  five  weeks.  For  perfect  results:  avoid  the  extras  (see 
Hidden  Calories)  which  are  tempting  but  apt  to  find  you  "eating 


your  way  out  of  the  league" ! 


BY  DAWN  CROWELL  NORMAN 

Beauty  Editor  of  the  Journal 


"I  drink  fruit  juice   to  curb   my  appetite,"  says    Sarah   Palfrey   Cooke,  tennis 
expert.  Fresh -vegetable  salads,  lean  meat  and  fresh  fruits  appear  daily  in  her  diet 


I  (yneJtJay 
<ty   u,  Ca!arie 

(  1  boiled  or  poached  tux    .    .    10 

1  thin  slice  whole-wheat  toast 

(%"  pat  butter) 85 

Coffee,  black 0 

Jjlflffj     1  cup  clear  beef  or  chicken 

1  •>  ■  i  ■  1 1 1  ■  •  1 1 20 

Tossed  green  salad  (water  cress,  tomato, 
green-pepper  and  cucumber  slices, 
shredded  carrots,  rosebud    radishes, 

lemon  juice) "5 

2  apricots 40 

1  rye  wafer ^" 

1  glass  skim  milk  liin/.)       88 

}»"  pat  butter  for  wafer  <»r  1  teaspoon 

salad  oil -"> 

Extra:  Tea  with  lemon 2 

C/IN I)  CUffh      1  glass  orange  juice 

winvua/i     (6oz) 100 

J///  YITIC).      1  medium  broiled  lamb  chop 

(trim  fat  before  cooking) .    .    .150 

Broccoli  (medium  serving) 30 

Stewed  tomatoes    medium  serving)     ...   30 
Fresh  fruit  cup  Ipear.  grapes,  pineapple 

titbits,  apple,  lemon  juice) 117 

2  slices  Melba  toast 40 

1  glass  skim  milk 88 

&"  pat  butter  for  vegetable  or  toast    ...   25 
Extra:  Tea  with  lemon 2 

182 
Total  for  the  day    1087 


SELE4   I  IONS  FOR  A 
VARIETY  IN  YOUR  MENU 

In  choosing  from  the  following,  let  the  amounts 
shown  on  the  basic  menu  be  your  guide. 

Fruits —  Citrus  fruits  should  get  preference  most 
of  the  time.  You  may  choose  from:  honeydew, 
cantaloupe,  strawberries,  banana, orange,  grapes, 
pineapple,  plums,  peaches,  nectarines,  apples, 
tangerine,  raspberries. 

4  i- rents —  '/2  cup  ready-prepared  or  hot  cereal  may 
be  served  for  breakfast  in  place  of  toast  and  egg. 

I  etftnbh's —  There  should  be  one  serving  of 
green  or  yellow  vegetable  every  day.  You  may 
choose  from:  asparagus,  yellow  squash,  string 
beans,  Brussels  sprouts,  cauliflower,  carrots, 
young  Lima  beans,  potato  (small),  spinach,  peas, 
bee*  greens. 

Salads —  With  greens  mentioned  on  menu  or 
other  <L-  rk  green  leaves,  you  may  choose  either: 
cottage  cheese  and  chives  (4  tablespoons);  sliced 

egg  (1  egg). 

.*#«•«*,  Fish  and  Poultry —  A  choice  of  any  one 
of  these  may  be  made  for  dinner:  steak,  roast 
lamb,  beef,  veal,  chicken,  capon,  haddock,  bass, 
cod,  halibut,  salmon,  mackerel,  lobster,  oysters, 
clams. 

lii-ssvrls —  Preferably  fruits,  but  occasionally 
your  choice  may  be:  plain  gelatin  without  sauce; 
junket  or  custard  without  sauce;  small  serving  of 
Cheddar  cheese  with  one  saltine. 
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Penalty  for  breaking:  One  overweight  figure 


1.  Weigh   in   twice  daily,   before   breakfast   and 
bedtime.  Keep  a  record  of  the  weight  you  lose. 

2.  If  excessively  overweight,  consult  your  doctor 
before  beginning  any  diet. 

3.  Stay  on  diet.  It  may  take  a  week  before  you 
begin  to  lose  weight. 

4.  Be  sure  to  drink  your  pint  of  skim  milk  a  day. 

5.  Do  not  take  more  butter  than  stated  in  basic 
menu. 

6.  Eliminate  all  fried  foods  from  your  diet. 

7.  Avoid  all  pastries,  pies,  sweets  and  sauces. 

8.  Get  plenty  of  exercise.  It  will  speed  up  your 
loss  of  weight. 

9.  Spend  as  much  time  as  possible  in  the  sun  and 
fresh  air. 

10.   Average  8  hours  of  sleep  each  night. 


If  you  consume 
(above  your  actual 
food  requirements): 

1  Blueberry  Muffin   . 

2  tablespoons  Jam     • 
Apple  Pie  a  la  Mode. 

Ice  Cream  Soda  •  • 
i&"  pat  Butter  .  .  . 
2  Chocolate  Caramels 
J4  cup  Ice  Cream  .  , 
4  Fresh  Dates  ... 
1  Doughnut  .... 
20  Peanuts 


In  order  to  work  it  off  you 
(the  average  woman) 
would  have  to: 

Sweep  for  1  hour 

Iron  for  1  hour  and  40  minutes 

Scrub  floors  for  2  hours  and 

50  minutes 
Walk  for  1  hour  and  50  minutes 
Wash  dishes  for  40  minutes 
Pare  potatoes  for  50  minutes 
Waltz  for  50  minutes 
Do  laundry  work  for  1  hour 
Type  for  1  hour 
Sew  for  1  hour  and  10  minutes 
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SEVENTEEN    MAKE-OVERS    AN 
WARDROBE     STIC  ETCHERS 

(Continual  from  Page  215) 
Patience  is  a  virtue  when  making  over 
clothes.  If  you  have  to  open  seams,  do  it  care- 
fully so  it  does  not  tear  the  fabric.  Steam  the 
lines  out  before  attempting  the  alteration.  If 
you  arc  adding  new  sleeves  or  a  bodice,  use  a 
good  pattern  that  is  suitable  for  adaptation. 
BY    NO  It  A    O'LEAIIY 


A  pitifully  short  skirt  becomes  a  rest, 
and  a  new  I  need  shirt  is  added.  Make 
an  over-collar  to  match  the  tweed  shirt. 


BEGINS  TONIGHT 


with  AVON  beauty-formula  creams. 

Prepare  your  complexion  for  tomorrow's 

compliments  with  Avon's  uuick-meltina 
Cleansing  Cream.   Then,  a  stimulating 

O 

"make  sure"  Skin  Lotion  .  .  .  finally, 

Avon's  gentle,  lubricating  Night 

Cream  to  keep  your  skin  soft, 

supple,  youthful  looking.  These 

and  other  Avon  beauty-formula 

creams,  so  modestly  priced,  arc  brought  to 

your  home  by  the  Avon  Representative.  Welcome 

her  when  she  calls  ...  be  a  hostess  to  loveliness. 


Black  flannel  is  sewed  to  bottom  of 
black-and-whitecheck  shirt.  Checked 
buttons   give   effect    of  buttoning. 


O'C. ewmekes 


IN    RADIO    CITY,    NEW    YORK 


V 


t  peplum  becomes  a  cuff  on  bottom  of  black 
faille  dress.  A  dinner  dress  turns  into  a 
daytime  dress ;  shorten  .  .  .  new  neckline. 

•      HOW    AMERICA     LIVES      • 
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COAT    BY    AOUATOGS     •      UMBRELLA.    LUBAR 


nu-hite- Lower  and  lighter 
.  .  .  tlu>  boot  with  it-  serene 
air-  unruffled  hut  for  the 

gentle  sweep  oi  winged  lapels. 
Available  in  "platform 
version.  Bla<k  or  white. 


WARDROBE 

GO    EVERYWHI 

WITH   THIS 

Htez?  TWO 


RONDElLE  OXFORD-The  newest 

oxford  .  .  .  styled  sleek 
and  slim  .  .  .  uncluttered  but 

for  the  distinctive 
simulated  buckle.  A  soft- 
spoken  accessory  to  your 
wardrobe.  Black. 


AIRLINER— It  lays  enduring  warmth  .  .  . 

endearing  luxury  at  your  feet!  This 
city  or  country  boot  in  rubber  that 
seal-  out  weather.  Richly  lined,  with 

sheepskin  cuff.  Brown  or  black. 


qet^ko ^weather.  TK\dfy  B.E  Goodrich 


LADIES,  HERE  IS  THE  KEY  TO  HIS  HEART! 

(Continued  from  Page  73) 


companion.  He  seems  to  understand  and 
sympathize,  but  may  see  only  the  outward 
facts  and  miss  the  inner  significances,  for  his 
own  emotions  can  remain  singularly  un- 
touched and  uninvolved.  He  is  faithful  and 
loyal,  but  none  too  good  at  caresses,  and 
seems  half-afraid  of  his  own  passional  depths. 
For  he  loves  life,  yet  love  is  not  the  greatest 
thing  in  life  to  Dick ;  his  work  is.  He  should  be 
a  success,  for  he  has  an  easy  magnetism,  is 
clever  and  resourceful,  and  carries  things  off 
with  magnificent  self-possession. 

Kvn.  Dick  expresses  himself  better  in  words 
than  emotions,  so  he  needs  to  talk  things  out 
often.  Be  a  good  listener  and  always  give 
him  facts.  He  appreciates  brains  and  in- 
genuity when  you  are  not  militant  or  aggres- 
sive—he likes  feminine  women.  But  don't 
try  to  win  him  over  by  being  sick,  as  he  can't 
abide  sickness  or  weakness.  Fit  into  as  many 
of  his  varied  interests  as  you  can,  but  let  him 
take  the  initiative,  especially  in  loving.  Be 
vitally  responsive  then  and  help  him  merge 
himself  more  fully.  He  is  charming  to  many 
women,  but  he  resents  their  disturbing  his 
emotions,  for  Dick  is  not  oversexed,  for  all 
his  sex  appeal,  nor  easily  promiscuous.  He 
measures  everything  by  his  own  yardstick  of 
standards,  and  hates  to  be  questioned  or 
probed.  His  moods  are  unexpected  and 
sharply  jagged,  but  of  brief  duration,  and 
life  with  Dick  will  never  be  dull. 
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Footwear  Factories,  Watertoun,  Mass. 


II A  It  It  V 

HARRY  is  an  artist 
and  something  of  a  musi- 
cian. He  has  a  delicate 
sense  of  taste  that  loves 
harmony  and  color,  beauty 
and  rhythm.  Always  com  - 
teous  and  gracious  in  ^^^^^^^" 
manner,  he  has  a  go- 
withness  about  him  that  makes  him  seem 
pliable  and  adaptable  in  the  extreme.  But 
for  all  his  tact  and  responsiveness,  Harry  has 
a  one-track  mind  that  remains  secretly  set 
more  than  most  people  guess.  He  finds  it  hard 
to  balance  thought  with  feeling,  which  makes 
him  the  victim  of  either-or  thinking,  the  kind 
that  ponders  and  weighs,  measures  and  con- 
siders and  cannot  easily  reach  a  decision. 

Harry  is  quietly  fervent  and  sincere,  given 
to  high  ideals  and  devotion  to  family,  church 
and  worthy  causes.  He  strives  so  hard  to 
please  others  that  he  often  fails  to  please  him- 
self, but  anger  with  Harry  is  more  melan- 
choly than  fury.  He  craves  refinement  and 
culture,  for  he  is  a  perfectionist  who  retreats 
from  discord  as  from  a  physical  injury.  He 
finds  reality  hard  to  face,  becomes  upset  by 
harsh  and  crude  surroundings,  and  will  do 
almost  anything  for  the  sake  of  peace.  He 
would  be  poor  at  politics,  or  in  competition 
with  ruthless  businessmen,  for  he  lacks  en- 
durance and  aggressiveness,  but  his  nature  is 
open  and  forceful  in  his  world  of  artistry  and 
music. 

Harry's  wife  finds  him  gentle  and  under- 
standing, a  comforting,  comfortable  person 
to  have  around  the  house.  He  is  malleable 
and  easily  swayed  in  the  little  matters  that 
mean  so  much  to  a  wife,  even  though  he  is 
sweetly  adept  at  getting  his  own  way  when 
he  wants  it.  Though  something  of  a  mystic,  he 
becomes  very  human  in  love  and  quite 
demonstrative,  yet  in  a  curious  and  subtle 
way  he  keeps  his  inmost  self  aloof.  It  is  as  if 
his  world  of  dreams  and  illusions  were  as  real 
as  the  real  one  of  tumult  and  passion. 

Kfi§.  Harry  can't  bear  to  hurt  anyone,  nor  to 
be  hurt  himself.  It  kills  his  spirit,  and  half  of 
Harry  is  his  high,  fine  spirit.  He  is  an  honest- 
to-goodness  romanticist,  ever  seeking  for 
ideal  relationships  and  idyllic  love.  This  in- 
clines him  to  put  people  on  pedestals,  espe- 
cially one  he  loves,  and  when  she  falls  short 
he  suffers;  or  if  a  relationship  becomes  tumul- 
tuous he  crawls  off  in  a  shell  of  melancholy. 
This  is  because  he  is  both  superemotional 
and  hypersensitive,  and  he  has  an  inner  core 
of  vanity  that  easily  takes  on  feelings  of  in- 
feriority in  place  of  the  feelings  of  superiority 


he  must  have  to  be  at  his  best.  Also  to  be 
his  best  he  must  be  in  love  and  be  dead 
loved,  for  he  then  receives  the  sustainmi 
and  adulation  he  needs  and  craves.    H 
may  never  set  the  world  on  fire,  but  he  mak 
an  ideal  husband. 

BEN      13 

BEN  is  a  government  official.  He  is  1 
self-possessed,  dignified  man,  reserved  an 
correct  in  manner.  He  looks  older  than  h. 
years  because  of  his  sedate  and  serious  miei 
yet  underneath  his  somber,  courageous  e> 
terior  he  hides  a  lot  of  timidity  and  cautiotj 
He  loves  to  rule  and  superintend,  keeps  hij 
finger  in  many  pies,  and  with  his  gift  ftf 
organization  and  facts  he  generally  succeed! 
in  his  purposes.  He  has  a  strong  will] 
doggedly  controls  his  temper,  and  with  quie 
determination  dominates  everything  and 
everybody  he  can. 

Proud  and  ambitious,  Ben  craves  cultun 
and  position,  and  is  giving  a  good  account  o 
himself  in  his  field.  Yet  he  is  a  constant 
mixer  who  never  quite  mixes  or  mingles  wit! 
those  he  associates  with.  He  is  too  austen 
and  autocratic,  too  critical  and  exacting.  Ht 
almost  never  explodes;  he  seldom  argues  oi 
bickers.  But  he  makes  others  feel  that  they 
are  out  of  step  with  him,  not  that  he  is  oul 
of  step  with  them,  and  in  the  end  others 
usually  step  put  of  his  path.  He  is  cunning 
and  clever  and  must  win  at  every  game  to  be 
^^^^^^^^  happy,  even  the  game  ol 
■■■■■■■ 

Ben's  wife  finds  him  to 
be  a  solemnly  devoted  hus- 
band and  father,  who  loves' 
authority.  He  is  intense 
and  seriou?  in  love,  yet  he, 
secretly  fights  responding! 
^^^^^^^^m  to  others  even  though  he 
loves  having  them  respond] 
to  him.  He  loves  attention  and  gives  it,  and 
in  an  effort  to  hide  his  native  arrogance  he 
often  makes  sacrifices  and  exhibits  great 
morai  courage,  but  with  a  hint  of  the  martyr 
in  his  make-up,  and  very  little  humor.  He 
seldom  lets  himself  go,  no  matter  how  angry 
he  feels,  but  stalks  away  in  silence.  He  irT 
hibits  his  passion  in  the  same  way,  making 
him  moody  and  morose,  but  determined  to 
be  exemplary  in  conduct  at  all  costs. 

#»«•«.  Because  fear  and  caution  are  forever  tug- 
ging at  Ben,  he  overcompensates  by  a  show 
of  fearlessness  and  strength.  Being  so  som 
ber  and  serious,  he  needs  to  learn  to  laugh 
more  and  broaden  his  sense  of  humor.  This 
will  also  help  him  release  the  pent-up  temper 
and  passion  which  he  controls  so  intensely 
outwardly  but  which  ravage  his  inner  nature. 
He  has  such  a  strong  ego  that  he  can't  bear 
to  lose  his  own  sense  of  identity,  not  even  in 
love,  so  he  will  try  to  dominate  and  sub- 
merge the  personality  of  a  loved  one.  For 
Ben  is  an  amative  person  with  a  Puritan 
complex,  and  in  spite  of  his  independent  self- 
assurance  he  is  at  heart  a  truly  lonely  man, 
eager,  but  afraid,  to  give  and  receive  love 
fully  and  freely.  You  will  have  to  be  willing 
to  play  second  fiddle  as  Ben's  wife,  but  many 
will  respect,  and  even  envy,  your  position 


^  Honor's   not   well   lost   for 
^  anything.     You    can't    re- 
place it.        —A.  S.  M.  HUTCHINSON: 
If  Winter  Comes 
{Little,   Brown   and   Companyj. 


BILL      21 


BILL  is  a  doctor.  He  is  capable  of  high 
sacrifice,  for  there  is  something  open  and  big 
about  him:  big-visioned,  bighearted.  His 
response  to  people  and  their  needs  is  generous 
and  royal,  but  there  is  a  touch  of  reticence  in 
his  speech  and  manner,  and  in  spite  of  his 
lovingness  he  does  not  express  his  feelings 
easily.  Naturally  radiant,  he  hates  gloom 
and  loves  joy,  and  many  patients  are  cured 
more  by  his  cheerful  confidence  than  by  his 
medicine. 

Bill  hates  littleness,  cheapness,  puny  pur- 
poses; he  has  innate  pride  and  high  aims. 
There  is  something  almost  tragic  in  the  way 
he  can  feel  into  the  hearts  of  others,  for  it 
makes  him  suffer  everybody's  woes.  He  has 
more  power  and  compassion  than  brilliance, 
for  he  thinks  with  his  emotions — a  sort  of 
(Continued  on  Page  236) 
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JD  CROSS  SHOES 

AMERICA'S     UNCHALLENGED     SHOE     VALUE 


[&t£  fiM/WM  WCHHC^  wear  Gold  (Red)  Cross  Shoes  than  any  other  brand  of  fine  footwear  in 
the  world.  But  the  reason  Is  more  than  gracious,  young  styling.  It's  their  value ...  far  beyond  their  price. 
And  their  Fit-Tested*  fit  that  keeps  a  schoolgirl  swing  in  your  step.  Shoes  illustrated  left  to  right: 
Buttons,  $10.95    •    Amorita  (on  the  model),  $10.95    •    Tailored,  $10.95    •    Mandalay  No.  3,  $10.95. 


*895'*10 


95 


Slightly  higher  in  Canada 


•bfffifM.   T*  WW  Slot«   Shoe   Corp.    Cin<ionafi    /.   Oh.o.   Goto*  doit   Shoes  an   monufodu.ed  and  d.stnbufed  tn   England  b,  Somerset)  Brov,  ltd.,   in  Australia  by      Gold  CfOM  Shoei,"  Ml]  in  South  Africa  by  tddcli  (S   A  ).   lid.;   in  New  Zealand  by   Duckworth,    Turn,,   and   Co.,  lid.   Gold  Crow  Shoes  ore  now   being  featured    i..   Canada   by   leading   Retailer*. 
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Satina  makes  starched  clothes 
3  times  easier  fo  iron  / 

WRITES   MRS.  P.  F.  McEWAN,  CHICAGO,  ILL. 


Mks.   \u  i  w  \n,  pictured    above 
with   her   husband,   writes   this 
bout  Satina: 

"1  really  do  like  Satina.  When  I  add 
Unina  to  my  starch,  it  makes  my  iron- 
ng  more  than  3  Times  as  easy  to  do. 
'he  iron  runs  \o  smoothly." 


Satina  is  a  wonderful  ironing  aid  that 
you  use  with  boiled  or  unboiled  starch. 
It  dissolves  easily  in  boiling  water  or 
the  boiling  starch  solution. 

It  not  only  makes  ironing  lots  easier, 
it  makes  clothes  smell  fresher,  look 
newer,  and  stay  clean  longer,  too! 


FRee 


SSirflMKftfE 


/ 1  'ri  so  si  re  you'll  love 
'  Satina,  if  we  can  just  get 
i  to  ti  s  it  once,  that  we're  of- 
ing  you  a  free  full-size  pack- 
.  I  nough  for  4  big  starch- 
si  Just  you  try  it  and  judge 
ina  for  yourself. 

ft.  PRODUCT  OF 
JENbRAL  FOOOS 


SATINA,  Dept.  65,   Battle  Creek,  Michigan 

Dear  Sirs  :  Satina  sounds  good  to  mc.  Now  I'd 
like  a  free  full-size  package  to  see  how  much  easier 
it  makes  my  starched  ironing. 


STATE 


*ST  ?ot  SAWA  in  yoor  starch ! 

It  makes  starched  ironing  3  times  easier!" 


d  from  Pag 

I  dramatizer  of  himself.  Hebelievesin 

oodness  of  mankind  and  with  humble 

pride  and  simple  vanity  he  adores  his  own 

integrity.    He  is  democratic  and  gives  with 

lavish  generosity,  yet  he  lives  in  a  kingdom 

is  own  making  and  reaches  down  to  you 

from  his  throne,  but  not  condescendingly. 

When  faith  in  someone  topples  he  becomes 

deeply  despondent,  but  Bill  can  lift  himself 

up  by  his  own  bootstraps. 

His  wife  finds  him  sweetly  intriguing  and 
fun  to  be  with— but  he  is  always  at  the  beck 
and  call  of  humanity.  He  likes  to  nurture 
and  cherish  and  feels  possessive  of  loved 
ones,  though  he  may  not  show  it.  He  is  more 
loving  than  passionate,  and  is  fundamentally 
stable  and  loyal.  He  seldom  stoops,  never 
grovels.  He  wants  everything  to  come  out 
perfectly,  but  he  hates  details,  and  cannot 
bear  to  be  censored.  He  feels  despair  or 
anxiety  more  than  anger,  and  when  things  go 
wrong  Bill  is  prone  to  feel  that  life  is  punish- 
ing him. 

Key.  Bill's  impulsive,  may  even  seem  erratic 
and  gullible  at  times.  He  is  overgenerous, 
extremely  proud,  and  tenderhearted.  He  has 
a  way  with  him— a  sense  of  chivalry  and  a 
princely  gallantry— that  is  appealing  to 
women.  But  give  him  plenty  of  praise  and 
plenty  of  rope  and  he  will  only  tie  tighter  the 
knot  that  binds  him  to  you,  if  he  loves  you. 
He  is  supersensitive  to  unfriendliness  and 
criticism,  and  a  word  or  glance  can  throw 
him  into  gloom.  His  moods  are  sudden  and 
swiftly  changeable,  but  the  sunshine  pre- 
dominates. Bill  likes  familiar  things:  a 
certain  chair,  his  own  walls,  his  loved  ones. 
He  expects  you  to  believe  in  his  good  inten- 
tions and  not  censure  or  dictate.  All  in  all, 
he  is  a  considerate  and  thoughtful  person,  a 
good  lover,  a  loyal  husband. 

JIM     .12 

JIM  is  a  merchant,  economical  and  con- 
servative, and  a  worker  in  civic  causes.  He  is 
also  a  home-loving  family  man  who  has  a 
warm  responsiveness  to  daily  living.  He  lives 
in  the  here  and  now,  with  real  interest  in  the 
come  and  go  of  events.  Though  friendly  and 
sociable,  he  is  not  given  to  much  talking,  but 
he  is  quietly  sympathetic  and  remembers 
what  he  feels.  Inwardly  he  feels  timid  and 
cautious,  so  he  likes  to  consider  all  facts  be- 
fore making  a  decision.  He  likes  to  touch 
things,  to  handle  them  in  his  thinking;  this 
gives  him  the  feeling  of  security  he  craves. 

Jim  is  none  too  aggressive  and  dynamic, 
but  is  a  prudent  merchant  and  a  wise  citizen 
who  sets  an  impressive  example  by  being  a 
solid  backer  of  good  leaders.  He  meets  most 
situations  v.  ith  passive  poise  and  without  up- 
set, for  he  has  inborn  pride  and  dignity  and 
feels  a  sure  respect  for  himself  and  his  deci- 
sions. He  quickly  feels  pity  for  others,  and 
sometimes  directs  it  toward  himself.  He  is 
seldom  explosive  or  bad-tempered,  but  has 
gradual,  mellow  moods  of  dejection  and  ela- 
tion. He  generally  wears  a  mantle  of  gentle- 
ness and  releases  his  temper  in  little  ways, 
such  as  nervous  irritability  over  trifles  that 
bother  him  just  for  the  moment  and  only  on 
the  surface. 

Jim's  wife  finds  him  a  thoughtful  house- 
mate and  a  pleasing  companion.  Pie  is 
romantically  affectionate  and  giving  in  love. 
But  his  demonstrations  are  so  laborious  that 
they  have  a  tendency  to  smother,  and  if  re- 
buffed he  may  give  in  to  illness.  He  is  frugal 
and  expects  her  to  be  thrifty;  good  at  routine 
and  requires  that  she  be  systematic.  He  has 
great  family  pride  and  much  sentiment — a 
sort  of  idealistic  realist  who  is  capable  of 
critically  evaluating  others  without  observ- 
ing the  same  faults  in  his  own  make-up. 

Kew.  Jim  is  given  to  dramatizing  himself  in 
secret  and  remembers  well  every  little  thing 
you  say  or  do.  No  one  is  more  truly  a  home- 
loving  domestic  man  than  Jim,  none  more 
yielding  as  a  husband  and  lover.  He  craves 
being  loved  and  cherished  and  clings  tena- 
ciously to  a  dear  one  in  an  effort  to  gain 
security  in  love,  for  in  all  things  he  longs  to 
feel  secure.  He  does  not  require  you  to  play 
second  fiddle,  but  he  captivates  and  holds  a 
person  captive  by  his  very  submissiveness 


here's  the    T^^fccS^?^ 
of  soft,    natural-looking  waves 


(iMIELEEN 

«'OLI>  WAV*  PERMANENT 

(  l/srt  Machine  and  Machineless  flares) 
Gabrieleen  with  Adepsol  can  assure 
your  permanent  being  deep,  springy  yet 
soft  .  .  .  and  shining  with  highlights.  For 
Gabrieleen  is  tin?  professional  cold  wave 
.  .  .  behind  the  millions  of  beautiful  long- 
lasting  Gabrieleen  waves  arc  llie  skilled 
hands  of  your  operator.  Discover  mis 
lovelier  permanent  tor  every  hair-type; 
at  your  beauty  salon  insist  on  genuine 
Gabrieleen  for  your  next  permanent. 

GIBBS  A    COMPANY 

Distributors  •  CHICAGO,  ILL. 
World's  Largest  Manufacturers  and  Distribu- 
tors of  Beauty  Shop  Supplies  anil  Equipment 


PM 


and  aches  of 

VAII   needn't  suffer  the ■         i  ■  ■>._ ,        J 
TUU   misery    of    these*         LUMBAGO 

ISjfF  MUSCUsl 


■?<: 


misery    of    these 
aches  and  pains  when 
it's    so    easy    to    get 
blessed  relief.  Just^^/^^ 
rub    on    FAST-    /^  omr... 
ACTION    Rub   (THAT FEELS) 
A-.r).'i5  where  you    V     BETTER  ,' 
hurt.    Then    feel    (  ^  DFAnylf 
the     warming, 
pain-relieving 

agents  go  light  to  work  to  ease 
your  misery.  You  won't  soil  your  clothes  or  bed 
linen  either,  because  Rub  A-5:!.r>  is  GREASELESS 
and  STAINLESS—  rubs  in  quickly. 

Antiphlogistine 

*TAKE  A  TIP 

from     more     than 
2.000     other    sufferers 
Use     FAST-ACTION     Rub 
A-535  !  S  out  of  10  of  them 
wrote    us    that   they   liked 
Rub    A-535    BETTER   than 
the  rubs,  liniments,  balms 
analgesics    th 
jrmerly  used 


^A-535 


MATERNITY 

~~    STYLE  BOOK 

FBEE 


I.  A  N  E'    UIIYA 
Maternity  clothes  hcl._   . 
conceal    your   condition    and 
keep    you    smart    throughout 
your  pregnancy  Adjust  easily 
to  your  changing  figure. 

Sizes  from  32  to  46  bust ;  also 
misses'  sizes  from  12  to  20  and 
Junior  sizes  from  11  to  19. 

Latest  styles  In  Dresses  and 
Corsets  Also  apparel  for  baby. 
Send  the  coupon  today  for 
your  FREE  Style  Book. 


lane  Kryant 

DEPT.  5-K  •  752  E.  MARKET  ST. 
INDIANAPOLIS  17,  INO. 


r 

i 

i 

I    Mail  FREE  Maternity  Style  Book  In  plain  wrapper. 

|    (5-K) 

■   Name 


j   Town Stale. 
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Candy  Jones,  directing 
genius  of  Conover 
"CG  Studios,  N  Y.. 
approves  a  Venida  Net 
1  "hair  personalysis" 


Fashion  magic!  Now  you  see  it— now 

you  don't!  The  celebrated  Harry  Conover 

"CG"  Course  teaches  Career  Girls 

to  prolong  their  smart  coiffures  with 

Venida  invisible  Hair  Nets.  Strongly 

hand  made  of  human  hair,  in  8  styles 

tor  me  tam  for  every  hairdo,  all  occasions. 

Shades  to  match  precisely. 


"Venida  Git 
elope  at  your 
Kite  notion 


'Msrfy  Costs  less  because  it  lasts  longer! 
n  nt  Wn,,e-  e,ey. 

•c  C/*    purple   25* 

Single  or  double  mesh 

NIDA 

HAIRNET 

"Wei  the  waoeA." 

MOUS  VENIDA  HAIR  BEAUTY  AIDS  BY  RIESER  CO..  NJt 


How  to  give 

dUICK  REST 

to  tired  eyes 

1AKE    THIS     SIMPLE    TEST    TODAY 


■P 


^tffr' 


T"ES  OVERWORKED?  Put  two  drops  of  gentle, 
afe  Murine  in  each  eye.  Then  feel  that  re- 
eshing,  soothing  sensation  that  comes  in- 
tantly.  You  get  — 


3UICK  RELIEF  from  the  discomfort  of  tired  eyes. 
lurine's  seven  important  ingredients  are  scien- 
fically  blended  to  cleanse  and  refresh  over- 
worked, tired  eyes.  Use  Murine  morning  and 
light  and  whenever  your  eyes  tell  you  to. 

MURINE, 

''OR  YOUR  EYES 


For  a  skin  that  looks 
and  feels  radiantly  clean 


AMBROSIA 


The  Liquid  Facia/  Cleanser  Frees  Pores  of  Dirt 
and  Crime.  At  Dept..  Drug  and  Ten  Cent  Stores. 


and  devotion.  Underneath  his  pride  and 
quiet  arrogance  he  feels  doubt  and  self- 
abasement,  and  if  he  should  fail  or  disappoint 
you  he  would  tell  you  he  is  no  good,  and  with 
a  look  of  strange  pride  dare  you  to  believe 
him.  Don't  do  it,  for  Jim  is  as  big  as  your 
belief  in  him,  and  your  love. 

PETE      .14 

PETE  is  a  real-estate  man,  a  little- 
theater  actor  turned  agent.  He  is  a  merry, 
charming  fellow,  a  good  conversationalist 
and  an  easy  mixer.  There  is  a  fluid,  cha- 
meleonlike quality  about  him  that  makes 
him  belong  to  whatever  setting  he  is  in,  and 
he  is  singularly  influenced  by  it  and  by  the 
people  around  him,  whom  he  in  turn  in- 
fluences greatly.  So  most  of  Pete's  troubles 
come  from  human  relationships,  but  he  gets 
moody  from  inner  storms  rather  than  angry. 

Pete's  native  histrionic  ability  makes  him 
an  intriguing  actor  in  the  drama  of  life,  for 
his  thinking  is  a  kind  of  feeling.  He  has  a 
vivid  imagination  and  a  sensitive  response 
to  color,  music,  ideas.  But  for  all  his  quick 
grace  of  motion  he  has  to  battle  himself  not 
to  be  a  dreamer  more  than  a  doer,  even 
though  he  lives  in  the  present.  So  many  im- 
pressions play  upon  him  that  he  becomes 
mute  with  emotion,  yet  he  can  win  by  charm 
as  much  as  by  effort  and  manages  to  accom- 
plish a  great  deal.  He  makes  an  excellent 
salesman,  even  though  there  is  nothing  hard 
or  calculating  about  him,  as  he  can  so  easily 
sell  himself. 

Pete's  wife  finds  him  a  delightful  com- 
panion, responsive  to  her  least  fancy  when 
in  his  usually  gay,  tender  mood.  Considerate 
and  unselfish,  he  seldom  does  or  says  things 
to  offend,  yet  he  has  a  way  of  graciously  get- 


^  Nobody  ever  does  his  best ;  that  is 
^  why  we  all  have  so  good  a  chance 
to  do  better. 


ting  his  own  way.  Indeed,  Pete  has  a  magic, 
special  touch  that  makes  doing  anything 
with  him  seem  glamorous  and  important. 
Luxury-loving  and  none  too  conventional. 
he  has  an  inborn  impulse  to  satisfy  his  own 
desires  when  upset.  So  he  may  compensate 
with  drink  or  some  form  of  indulgence  if  life 
gets  too  emotionally  tragic,  unless  his  re- 
fined side  clings  to  his  basically  high  ideals. 

Ki'i.  It  makes  a  big  difference  whom  Pete 
marries,  for  if  not  given  sympathetic  under- 
standing he  may  try  to  get  even  with  life, 
and  rather  than  take  it  out  on  people  he 
would  take  it  out  on  himself.  He  has  much 
of  the  sweet  little  boy  about  him  which 
makes  him  appealing  and  lovable;  he  will 
even  take  advice  and  criticism  if  given  in  the 
spirit  of  love.  He  has  a  poetic  sense  and  a 
reproductive  imagination  which  makes  him 
creative,  but  he  is  at  his  best  as  a  realist. 
He  needs  to  be  helped  to  face  facts  squarely 
and  encouraged  to  use  his  native  ability  in 
both  practical  and  creative  endeavor.  Hu- 
manitarian and  domestic,  he  loves  to  serve 
and  be  served  by  loved  ones,  and  he  needs 
to  give  some  of  himself  in  service  to  man- 
kind. He  is  a  sensuous,  not  a  sensual  lover, 
susceptible  to  every  touch  and  tone. 

SAM      :u 

SAM  is  an  engineer  and  builder,  keen 
and  courageous,  outspoken  and  brusque. 
He  is  a  proud  man  and  secretly  vain,  with  a 
sort  of  regal  dignity  in  his  bearing  and 
strong  physical  magnetism.  His  penetrating 
mind  and  alert  face  are  always  watching  and 
searching,  taking  in  everything  with  eagle 
eye,  for  he  has  an  insatiable  hunger  to  know, 
to  experience,  to  gain  his  own  ends.  Full  of 
nervous  energy,  strong  of  will  and  purpose, 
he  loves  to  master  obstacles.  Competition 
only  spurs  him  on  and  he  hates  to  come  out 
second  in  anything  he  undertakes. 

So  Sam  is  a  natural  leader,  loving  prestige 
and  position,  and  having  a  cautious  daring 
few  possess.  He  fights  anxiety  and  inner  fear, 
but  this  very  fact  impels  him  to  greater  cour- 
age and  he  has  the  capacity  for  disciplining 
(Continued  on  Page  239) 


HOOVER  IRON 


"WITH  THE  JWVCAjKT  DIAZ, 


Light  to  hold,  easy  to  guide,  the 
new  Hoover  Iron  slips  quickly 
into  ruffles  and  under  buttons,' 
does  a  maximum  job  with  every 
move  of  your  hand.  You  work 
less,  the  iron  works  harder  be- 
cause every  inch  of  ironing  sur- 
face registers  the  same  even  heat. 
Set  the  large,  clearly  marked 
Pancake  Dial  and  get  positive 


heat   control   to 

suit  your   speed 

and  fabric.    No 

wonder  women 

say  their  ironing 

goes  faster  and  looks  nicer  with 

this  new  Hoover  Iron.  Made  by 

the  makers  of  the  famous  Hoover 

Cleaners.  See  it  in  the  *■  ~MMt* 

housewares  section  of  i_H_ 

T  T  j        i       >  Price  includes 

your  Hoover  dealer  s.         excjse  tax 


Does  your  iron 
heat  like  this. . . 
cool  at  the  tip? 


Does  it  heat 

like  this  . . .  cool 

at  the  sides? 


Or  does  it  heat 

like  this . . .  cool 

at  the  heel? 


In  the  new. 
Hoover  Iron  all 
the    iron   irons. 

Hoover's  new  heat  unit  gives  fast,  even  lieal  over  every  inch  of  ironing  surface, 
THE   HOOVER  COMPANY,  North  Canton,  Ohio 
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New  Rjnso  with  IfetLOTO 

. . .  the  scientific  Sunlight  Ingredient 

puts  sunshine  in  your  wash 

•  •  •  even  on  rainy  days! 


Rinso  is  used  by  more 

Women  than  any  other  washday  soap 

in  the  icorld 


SOLIUM  .  .  .  the  miracle  Sunlight  ingredient 
. .  .is  an  exclusive  development  of  wartime 
scientific  research  by  the  world-famous 
laboratories  of  Lever  Brothers  Company. 


That's  why  only  New  Rinso 

1  WASHES  WHITE  CLOTHES 
WHITER 
THAN  BRAND  NEW 

wmmmmmmmmmmmmmm 

2  MAKES  WASHABLE  COLORS 
BRIGHTER 
THAN  BRAND  NEW 


No  other  soap 
can  give  these  results  because 
no  other  soap  contains  Solium 

It's  sensational!  On  rainy  days  or  sunny  days  .  .  . 
whether  clothes  are  hung  indoors  or  out  .  .  .  new 
Rinso  with  Solium,  the  scientific  Sunlight  ingre- 
dient, puts  a  new  brilliance  in  your  wash — a  bril- 
liance never  known  before!  You'll  see  white 
clothes  become  whiter  than  brand  new!  You'll  see 
washable  colors  become  brighter  than  brand  new! 
You'll  even  see  yellowed  and  grayed  clothes  made 
whiter  than  brand  new!  No  other  soap  can  do  this 
because  no  other  soap  contains  Solium. 

And,  the  oftener  you  wash  clothes  with  new 
Rinso  containing  Solium,  the  whiter  and  brighter 
they  get!  You'll  see  these  amazing  results  no 
matter  how  hard  the  water.  Get  a  package  of  new 
Rinso  with  Solium  today. 
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New  Rinso  with  Solium... So  Safe  for  Clothes... So  Kind  to  Hands 
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(Continued  from  Page  237) 
limself  as  well  as  controlling  others,  if 
ie  does  not  let  his  lower  nature  sidetrack 
lim.  For  Sam  greatly  enjoys  the  pleasures 
>f  the  senses:  food,  drink,  luxury,  sex.  He 
s  always  up  on  the  heights  or  down  in  the 
depths,  but  none  is  better  at  hiding  his  feel- 
ngs  and  intentions,  more  gifted  with  con- 
;entration  and  determination. 

Sam's  wife  finds  him  grand  company  when 
in  an  agreeable  mood,  with  a  keen  faculty 
for  listening  and  understanding  that  is  sat- 
isfying and  rewarding.  He  is  usually  serious, 
even  at  play,  and  his  permeative  presence  is 
always  felt  even  when  he  says  nothing.  He 
is  unpredictable,  full  of  surprises,  and  when 
angered  he  may  lash  out  with  sarcasm  or 
silently  brood.  He  is  an  intense,  dominating 
lover  and  is  never  calm  even  when  he  seems 
to  be,  for  his  mind  is  ever  probing  and  tem- 
peramental storms  are  often  brewing  within. 
He  loves  by  mastering,  not  by  yielding,  and 
is  always  the  ruler  in  his  home. 

Ken.  Sam's  compulsive  drive  may  be  his 
power  or  his  undoing.  He  will  be  staunchly 
loyal  and  devoted  to  the  right  wife  and  she  can 
help  him  conquer  himself  even  as  he  conquers 
other  things.  Unless  you  are  physically  strong 
and  passionate,  Sam  is  not  for  you,  as  he 
is  so  highly  sexed  he  finds  the  more  chaste 
and  tender  forms  of  love  difficult  to  achieve, 
and  he  may  have  to  fight  varietism.  He 
keeps  his  own  counsel  with  a  sort  of  brooding 
relentlessness,  but  he  is  capable  of  revenge 
and  is  also  of  a  jealous  disposition.  He  needs 
a  peaceful,  well-ordered  home  and  a  wife 
who  knows  how  to  feed  his  ego  constantly. 
He  must  be  the  master  always,  but  he  is  so 
magnetic  and  forceful  that  one  on  whom  he 
showers  attention  feels  important  and  flat- 
teied.  And  he  can  practically  remove  moun- 
tains if  his  faculties  are  given  full  expression 
and  guided  into  constructive  channels. 

JACK    21 

JACK  is  a  professor;  he  also  grows  flowers, 
does  woodwork,  writes  and  gives  lectures. 
For  Jack  is  a  versatile,  jack-of-many-inter- 
ests  person  who  may  be  immersed  in  using 
his  brain  one  day  and  absorbed  in  a  practical 
skill  the  next,  equally  happy  and  gifted  at 
both.  He  is  spontaneously  friendly  and  good- 
humored;  his  alert  senses  and  quick,  light 
touch  keep  him  on  the  qui  live,  a  dynamic 
live  wire  who  gives  off  sparks  of  magnetism. 


But  he  is  outwardly  responsive  and  inwardly 
elusive,  making  him  difficult  to  really  know. 
He  has  a  meditative,  self-sufficient  side  that 
sets  him  apart  and  propels  him  to  action. 

Energetic  and  fearless,  he  has  a  compulsive 
idea  of  what  is  worth  while  in  life  and  of 
doing  it  with  poise  and  self-confidence.  He 
is  also  original  and  intuitive — a  truly  crea- 
tive person.  But  under  his  cool  head  are 
hypersensitive  emotions,  which  he  inhibits 
with  great  intensity.  He  constantly  stores  up 
impressions,  mulls  things  over,  carries  on  a 
stream-of-consciousness  thinking  that  he 
seldom  voices.  Yet  such  is  the  pose  of  self- 
possession  that  few  ever  guess  how  the 
caldron  boils  within — not  of  anger,  but 
emotion.  Essentially  unteachable,  he  is  al- 
ways learning;  extremely  adaptable,  he  ever 
fights  to  maintain  an  independence  that 
even  love  cannot  conquer. 

Jack's  wife  finds  him  both  trusting  and 
trustworthy,  loving  the  truth  and  hating  de- 
ception. He  loves  life  and  gives  her  life 
color  and  meaning;  he  hates  harshness  and 
crudeness.  He  is  quick  to  accept  respon- 
sibility, and  likes  to  lay  all  his  cards  on  the 
table  in  an  effort  to  understand  and  be 
understood.  Tenderminded  yet  earthy,  he 
strives  for  a  physical-mystical  union  in 
marriage,  but  even  when  greatly  loved  he 
feels  unloved  and  rejected  at  times  and  with 
strange  self-doubt  he  quietly  hates  himself. 

*»«•«.  Jack  is  a  coolheaded,  warmhearted 
hustler  who  will  always  make  a  good  living. 
He  is  fascinating  to  many  women,  so  he  finds 
surface  contacts  easy,  but  not  lasting  love. 
For  he  does  not  love  lightly,  and  he  wants  to 
feel  anchored  without  loss  of  independence. 
He  isn't  easy  to  change  or  easy  to  under- 
stand, for  he  stumbles  over  his  own  emotions 
and  is  often  at  war  within.  He  can't  give 
himself  in  love  if  there  is  a  feeling  of  domina- 
tion or  suspicion,  for  he  isn't  revengeful  or 
jealous  and  finds  this  hard  to  understand  in 
others.  He  sticks  to  a  bargain  once  it  is 
made,  and  is  slow  to  reveal  any  hurts  to  his 
heart  or  pride.  He  seldom  gets  angry  or  blue, 
but  gives  way  to  inner  fury  at  times  due  to 
inner  conflict.  Yet  Jack  is  capable  of  an  un- 
usually satisfying  intimacy  in  love,  if  he 
is  well  integrated. 

.MM       43 

JOE  is  a  social  worker,  a  good  Samaritan 
who  loves  human  beings  with  altruistic  con- 


STEAK  V3) 


Roast g 


'.  .  .  four  pounds  of  lamb  chops,  one  roast  of  beef, 
tiro  thick  sirloins  and  a  larue  ham  .  .  .  posh,  that  uas 
fun,  Mr.  Duffy;  note  wrap  n/>  two  frankfurters,  please.' 


#  Wonderful  for  safe  cleansing  of  your 
delicate  fabrics!  Just  load  the  washer  to  the 
Silk  Water  Line  on  the  Spiral  Dasher,  add 
mild  soap  and  wash  for  3  to  4  minutes.  No 
other  washer  has  this  gentle  low-water  action. 

So  Thorough  for 

the  Brightest  Wash  . . . 

Full  loads  of  clothes  come  beautifully  clean 
in  7  to  8  minutes  of  Spiral  Dasher  cleans- 
ing. Less  washing  time,  less  fabric  wear!  See 
your  dealer  and  look  inside  a  new  Apex! 

THE  APEX    ELECTRICAL  MFG.  CO.,  CLEVELAND   10,  OHIO 
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EVERY  DINNER  TABLE 
WELCOMES 


Raised 


Make  them 

light,  delicious... 

with  the  new 


Pillsbury 


HOT  ROLL  MIX 

(  WITH  YEAST) 

Now  you  can  make  honest-to-good- 
ness  fresh-baked  dinner  rolls,  sweet 
rolls  or  coffee  cakes.  Wonderful 
every  time  with  the  new  Pillsbury 
Hot  Roll  Mix.  All  ingredients  are 
Pillsbury  quality.  Try  it  soon. 

Tender  and  golden-brown  outside 
Snowy-white,  feather-Jight  inside 
Rich  flavor;  fine,  even  texture 
Just  add  water  to  yeast,  then  mix 

V\o\j^  cv*Aj  tC^vvvj  \x95sWnxi 
fcOA^  f*+joJtsu  a.  cvuloSl  X&am+j 

Ann  Pillsbury  has  developed  a  new  hot 
roll  mix  in  her  kitchen  to  save  you  time 
in  your  kitchen,  and  give  you  perfect 
results  every  time. 

:-.    BEST    :• 

\\\x 


|  MIX 


j„sta*iW<*«r 


•••••• 


@  P.  M.  I. 


cern  and  longs  to  ease  all  the  sorrows  of  the 
world.  He  is  sociable  and  adaptable,  his 
perceptions  are  keen  but  kind,  he  co-operates 
easily  and  seldom  gets  ruffled  or  upset.  But 
being  so  sensitive  to  the  play  and  interplay 
of  living  upon  lives,  and  so  timid  and  cautious 
by  nature,  he  finds  it  hard  to  make  up  his 
mind,  difficult  to  follow  up  feeling  with 
action  and  live  boldly.  And  for  all  his  sym- 
pathetic responsiveness  to  everyone's  trou- 
bles, he  manages  somehow  to  remain 
curiously  unstirred  and  unhurt  in  a  personal 
sense. 

This  is  because  Joe  is  a  visionary,  a  peace- 
loving  idealist  who  uses  up  his  emotion*  on 
philosophic  theory  and  humanitarian  specu- 
lation. He  sees  and  plans  so  much  to  do,  so 
many  to  help  and  reform  that  he  often  gets 
lost  and  bewildered  in  the  maze  of  details 
and  duties.  But  he  gives  of  himself  with 
wholehearted  generosity,  never  seeking  posi- 
tion or  glory,  and  never  posing.  He  is  the 
first  to  excuse  others  and  the  last  to  con- 
demn. He  is  always  seeking  the  truth  and 
cares  little  for  the  conventions. 

His  wife  finds  Joe  to  be  sentimentally 
tender  and  romantic,  and  ever  solicitous  of 
her  welfare.  He  is  tranquil  and  easygoing, 
with  an  easy-to-live-with  disposition.  He 
seems  to  flow  with  her  in  thought  and  feeling, 
seldom  gives  in  to  storms  of  anger  or  passion, 
and  is  quite  free  of  jealousy  or  revenge. 
Never  cowardly  but  troubled  with  uncer- 
tainty always,  Joe  did  not  easily  decide  to 
marry,  but  none  makes  a  more  affectionate 
and  companionable  husband.  Democratic 
and  singularly  human,  he  lives  with  his  head 
in  the  clouds  and  his  hands  busy  with  things 
of  the  earth,  his  life  dedicated  to  others. 

Hi-ii.  Joe  has  a  mild,  sweet-tempered  disposi- 
tion that  may  be  irritating  at  times  when  one 
wants  to  clear  the  air  with  an  exchange  of 
words  or  action,  or  when  one  wants  him  to 
make  up  his  mind  and  he  won't  or  cannot. 
But  his  kind,  refined  nature  is  incapable  of 
the  more  barbaric  emotions  and  he  loves 
with  delicacy  and  taste.  He  responds  to  love 
easily  but  not  intensely,  and  for  this  reason 
finds  it  hard  to  make  up  his  mind  about 
marriage  and  likewise  difficult  to  find  happi- 
ness. He  hates  to  lose  his  intellectual  inde- 
pendence, but  once  he  makes  up  his  mind, 
he  will  endure  even  an  unhappy  relation 
with  more  serenity  and  adaptation  than 
most  men  could  muster.  If  demanding  and 
passionate  by  nature,  do  not  marry  Joe;  he 
would  feel  trapped  and  so  would  you.  But 
his  wife  can  help  him  overcome  inner  fear 
and  caution,  and  the  resulting  indecision. 

1 1  n    14 

TED  is  executive  secretary  for  a  large 
concern  He  is  a  "marvelous,  industrious 
mole"  who  likes  to  classify  facts,  gather  sta- 
tistical data,  present  deductions.  There  is  an 
X-ray  criticality  to  his  make-up  and  he 
analyzes  everything  and  everybody  acutely. 
He  makes  a  good  committeeman  in  com- 
munity affairs— always  the  gentleman  and  a 
dependable  worker.  He  loves  exact  language 
and  uses  a  persuasive  flow  of  speech  which  he 
delivers  with  more  mental  ingenuity  than 
display  of  feeling. 

Ted  is  a  discriminating,  culture-loving 
person  with  true  moral  courage  and  with 
more  individuality  than  personality.  He  is 
highly  regarded  both  for  what  he  does  and 
does  not  do,  and  he  makes  an  excellent  busi- 
nessman when  he  doesn't  get  lost  in  details. 
He  lives  in  relation  to  his  setting  and  is  an 
attentive,  receptive  listener.  But  he  feels 
self-conscious  and  reserved  in  spite  of  his 
courteous  friendliness,  due  to  a  hermit  streak 
that  craves  solitude.  He  quickly  becomes 
bored  with  people,  and  not  even  with  his 
closest  friend,  whom  he  follows  about  with 
the  devotion  of  an  Airedale  to  his  master, 
does  he  share  his  inmost  longings  and 
feelings. 

With  his  wife  Ted  is  considerate  and  fas- 
tidious even  in  moments  of  love.  He  is  not 
very  demonstrative,  for  his  critical,  analyti- 
cal nature  tends  to  hold  his  feelings  in  check. 
But  he  is  fair  and  square,  and  gentle  and 
kind,  with  more  justice  than  passion  in  his 
make-up.  He  usually  holds  his  temper  in 
control,  but  it  bottles  up  inside  and  comes 
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MET-bTOP 

TRADC   MMK   MfiltTIffCO 

ADJUSTABLE    HEIGHT 

IRONING  TABLE 


ADJUSTABLEl 
LEGS 

In    a    recentl 

survey    among 
thousands    of 
women,   the    fea-  | 
ture     stressed 
most  important  was 
adjustable    height. 
MET-L-TOP  legs  are 
easily   adjustable   to   7 
different  heights,  for  a 
short,    medium    or    tall 
woman.  Proved  to  be  a  big 
factor    in    reducing    back 
strain,  arm  strain  and  iron- 
ing fatigue.     MET-L-TOP  is 
the  original  all-metal  ironing 
table  .  .  .  fire-proof  .  .   .  warp- 
proof  .  .  .  ventilated,  white  en- 
ameled top  .  .  .  sturdy  Protecto- 
Rest,    protects    pad    when    table 
is  set  on  end  ...  or  makes  conven- 
ient hanger.  Investigate  the  Adjust- 
able Height   MET-L-TOP    now. 
See  your  dealer 
For  best  results  use  MET-LTOP 
pad  and  cover  set.  Tailored  to  fit. 


OEUDER,  PAESCHKE   &   FREY   CO. 

Milwaukee  1,  Wisconsin 


Are  You  Proud 
of  Your  Curtains? 


Are  they  smart. ..crisp. ..sheer. ..lovely?  They 
most  certainly  will  be,  if  they're  Queentex 
Washable  Rayon  Curtains!  No  matter  how 
often  you  wash  them,  they  remain  trim,  beauti- 
ful, luxurious.  They  wash  like  a  handkerchief 
—no  starching,  no  stretching,  no  special  care 
in  ironing.  You'll  be  proud  of  them  for  years. 

Write  for  free  Queentex  Rayon  Curtain  Book- 
let now!  Queen  Valley  Fabrics,  Inc.,  P.O.  Box 
634,  Pawtucket,  Rhode  Island.  For  20  years 
weavers    and    manufac-  Ws~l    ~~~^^ 

turers  of  rayon  curtains         l£si/a 


exclusively. 
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A  BORG-WARNER  INDUSTRY— Norge  Division,  Borg-Warner  Corp.,  Detroit  26,  Michigan  •  In  Canada:  Addison  Industries,  Ltd.,  Toronto,  Ontario. 
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October,  1)48 


PROTEIN 

To  help  build  and 
maintain  healthy 
body  tissues 


NIACIN 

Helps  keep  tissues 
healthy  and  pre- 
vents podagra 


VITAMIN  B. 

(Thiamine)  For 
healthy  nerves, 
normal  appetite 


Child 


ren  need 


I  the 


RIBOFLAVIN 

An  important 
vitamin  for  chil- 
dren's growth 


Helps  build  the 
red  blood  need- 
ed for  health 


-way 
nourishment 


ENRICHED  BREAD  ami  FWUR 


You  knew,  of  course,  that  bread  is  our  cheapest 
and  best  source  of  food  energy,  providing  power 
for  the  laboring  man,  "go"  for  children  .  .  .  energy 
to  sustain  us  all  in  our  stepped-up  pace  of  living. 
But  those  flags  . . .  have  you  read  what  they  say? 
From  modern  enriched  bread  and  baked  foods  made 
with  enriched  flour  you  get  6- way  nourishment]  A 
valuable  contribution  toward  the  all-round  balanced 
diet  you  need.  Remember  that  .  .  .  every  day  at 
meal  time,  at  snack  time. 

"IS  BREAD  FATTENING?"  No;  nutritionists  tell 
us  breads  are  no  more  fattening  than  any  other 
food  of  equal  energy  content.  The  carbohydrates 
of  bread  are  readily  and  easily  converted  into 
energy  which  is  then  used  by  the  body  as  needed. 

WHEAT   FLOUR    INSTITUTE 


mm**m 


Copyright  1948  by  Wheat  Flour  Institute 


The  nutritional  statements  in  this  advertisement       *\| 

are  acceptable  to  the  Council  on  Foods  and 

Nutrition  of  the  American  Medical  Association  **f  0  it  At  *sS 


"HOT  FROM  THE 
OVEN"  come  your  own 
biscuits,  muffins,  cokes, 
cookies,  pies  to  thrill  your 
family  and  guests.  Al- 
ways buy  flour  that  says 
" Enriched"  on  the  label. 
Make  sure  it  has  this 
added  nourishment. 


WHAT  TEMPTING 

VARIETY  your  baker 
offers!  New  treats  in 
breads,  rolls,  cookies! 
And  they're  all  highly 
nutritious  when  enriched. 
Ask  him.  It's  important 
f  that  you  know. 


ALWAYS  SERVE 
PLENTY  OF  BREAD 

It's  delicious  and  so  eco- 
nomical. On  the  wrappers 
of  enriched  white  bread 
there's  a  panel  stating 
that  fact.  Look  for  it  when 
you  shop. 
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(Continued  from  Page  242)  seasoning  powders—look  on  the  label  for 

OOTlg  ha  peen,  and  what  a  combination  of  de-     mono  sodium  glutinate  as  an  ingredient— 
ectable  tastes  and   textures  this  dish  pro-     he  can  order  it  for  you  through  a  Chinese 

/ides!  With  it,  we  11  serve  green-pepper-fned 
ice. 


As  a  gesture  in  the  direction  of  dessert— 
in  American  touch,  because  the  Chinese 
ion't  serve  dessert  in  our  sense  of  the  word- 


market,  or  an  herb-and-condiment  shop.) 
But  baek  to  the  business  at  hand.  Add 
1!4  teaspoons  salt  and  continue  cooking 
until  ehieken  is  tender.  Take  chicken  from 
kettle  and  remove  white  meat  from  the 
breast   in  as  large  pieces  as  possible.   Set 


in  assortment  of  preserved   fruits  will  give      these   aside   for   your   hum fi   ha   peen 

he  perfect  finale  to  a  super  meal.  At  least  I 
:hink  it's  super,  and  I  hope  you'll  agree. 

The  recipes  will  serve  eight,  and  this  can 
De  a  sit-down  dinner  from  start  to  finish ;  the 
.vhole  meal  can  be  served  buffet ;  or  the  first 
lalf  can  be  served  in  the  living  room,  and 
the  second  in  the  dining  room. 


It  \  It  It  I  «  I  ■  ■»  SPARKRIBS 

Get  a  strip  of  meaty,  lean  sparerihs  anil 
put  it  in  a  pan  with  a  very  little  water.  1  use 
my  oval  or  oblong  roaster  for  this  so  that 
the  sparerihs  ran  lie  flat.  Cover  and  cook 
gently  on  top  of  range  until  lender  enough 
that  the  bones  can  be  pulled  out.  From 
time  to  time  add  just  enough  water  to  [ire- 
vent  browning.  \\  hen  cool  enough  to  han- 
dle, remove  bones  —  lhe>  slip  out  easily. 
Cat  meat  into  strips  or  squares,  as  neat  as 
possible;  I -inch  square  of  2  ribs  or  1  |-2-lo-2- 
inch  strip  of  1  rib  is  about  right  in  size. 
Make    a    barbecue 

sauce,  5  tablespoons 
light  brow  n  sugar,  I 
tablespoon  corn- 
starch, 2  tablespoon-. 
vinegar,  .'?  tablespoons 
fmel}  chopped  can- 
died gingerand  I  clove 
garlic,  minced.  Dip 
each  piece  of  sparciah 
into  the  sauce  until 
complete!)  coaled  and 
arrange  on  broiling 
pan.  Set  pan  in  about 
tin  middle  of  your 
iim  n.  I  urn  on  broiler, 
and  watch.  \\  hen  lop 
tides  of  pieces  are 
nicely  browned,  turn 
I liiiii  over,  dab  on  a 
little  more  sauce  and 
brow  ii  ol  her  sides. 
Transfer  lo  paper 
towels  lo  drain  oil  ex- 
cess grease   anil    store 

is   a    good    da>  -before 

lull — and  if  you  like  the  spareribs  bol 
instead  of  cold,  just  heat  them  in  theoven 
for  a  few  minutes  before  serving, 

CHINESE   MUSTARD 

Make  a  thin  paste  of  drj  mustard,  water 
and  a  ver>  lil  lie  tumeric.  The  tumeric  adds 
a  /est)  Hawir  and  a  bright  yellow  color  In 
tin-  mustard. 

PLUM   SAUCE 

This  can  he  bought  in  Chinese  stores  or  in 
food-special t)  shops,  and  makes  a  de- 
licious accompaniment  lo  I  hi-  barbecued 
■pareribs.  If  you  ean'l  get  il  you  can  con- 
coct a  perfect  I)  good  substitute  b>  mashing 
a  few  canned  greengage  plums  and  adding 

little  lemon   juice  and  chopped  candied 

nger. 


■V  There  was  a  man  w  ho  was  greatly 
■^  in  tin- habit  of  exaggerating  every- 
t  hiiig.aiitlaftcrw  aril  fee lingashamcd 
of  baving  done  so.  So  he  said  to  his 
wife  one   evening    when    the;    were 

going  OUt  to  a  dinner  part).  "To- 
night if  you  bear  me  exaggerating 
anything    make    a    sign    across    the 

table  and    I'll  slop  il ." 

Vi  dinner  lie  got  to  boasting  about 
the  big  conservator}  they  had  ai  his 
home  when  he  was  a  boy.  "Il  was,' 
In- said,  "let  me  see, oh,  easily  a  hun- 
dred feel  long  and  I  should  sa\  about 
Sixty  feel  high."  \l  this  moment  he 
gol  tin-  sign  from  his  wife,  checked 
himself  and  added  very  quietly, 
"Kill  of  course  it  was  mil)  about 
eighteen  inches  wide." 

—  STEPHEN   IEACOCK: 

Humor 

(Dodd,  Mead  &  Company). 


move  the  rest  of  the  ehieken  from  thi 
hones.  Vie  won't  need  it  for  ibis  meal,  but 
it  can  he  used  for  croquettes,  salad  or 
creamed  chicken,  any  day.  Return  bones 
to  pot  and  cook  some  more  so  that  all  the 
ehieken  taste  will  go  into  the  broth.  Water 
should  hi-  added  lo  compensate  for  evap- 
oration, because  we'll  need  11  cups  of 
broth  in  all.  V«hl  more  seasoning  if  needed, 
strain  through  sieve  lined  with  cheesecloth, 
cool  and  store  in  refrigerator,  or  outdoors 
if  weather  is  cold  enough.  When  grease 
rises  lo  lop,  remove  it. 

To  make  stiifling  for  wun  ton,  saute 
chicken  livers  in  butter  or  margarine  2 
minutes,  transfer  lo  chopping  bowl  or  nut 
chopper  and  add  I  he  meat)  parts  of  cooked 
gizzards — discard  all  gristle — I  water  chest- 
nuts cut  into  pieces.  I  small  clove  garlic, 
minced.  2  tablespoons  chopped  parsley.  V2 
teaspoon  sail  and  a  lil  lie  freshly  ground 
black  pepper.  If  you  were  mil  successful  in 
getting   extra    livers 

E^E^HEjBEHSEflE^EflEH 

lull'  some  scraps  of 
dark  meal  of  chicken. 
Chop  mix!  urc  very  line 
ami.  if  needed,  correct 
seasoning — U  cup  of 
stuffing  will  be  plenty. 
Make  noodle  dough 
b  y  eo  in  lii  ii  i  ll  g  2 
slightly  beaten  eggs. 
'4  cup  water,  I  tea- 
spoon sail  and  2'2  lo  •'! 
cups  Hour.  Iloll  into 
very  thin  sheets — ami 
be  sure  that  your rol 
ing  pin  and  board  are 
well  Hon i  cil  or  I  lie 
stuff  will  slick.  C 
rolled  dough  into  2'2- 

im  Ii  squares,  allow  ing 
I  to  ">  squares  for 
each  person  to  be 
served. 

Make  a  ball  of  stuff- 
ing about   i  hi'  size  of 
■E^HEflBEjEflESEBB 

pui  one  in  the  cen- 
ter of  each  square,  then  brush  outer  edges 
of  dough  with  slightly  beaten  egg.  Now 
bring  one  point  of  a  square  to  the  center  of 
a  hall  of  si  ii  fling.  1 1  w  ill  slick  in  placi — the 
beaten  egg  attends  to  thai.  Then  fasten 
the  opposite  point  lo  the  center  in  the 
same  way,  overlapping  the  Ih-si  point  of 
noodle  dough  slightly,  and  repeal  the 
operation  with  the  remaining  two  points. 
The  result  is  a  square  of  noodle  dough 
with  the  hall  of  sluHiiig  enclosed  in  the 
center.  By  gently  pinching  the  four  seams 
you  can  make  the  seal  secure  and  the  stuff- 
ing won't  escape  when  the  trim  ton  are 
boiled. 

Make  the  wun  ton  the  da)  before  or  the 
morning  of  the  pari).  It's  fun — at  least  I 
think  il  is  —  hut  it's  a  fairl)  fussy  job.  the 
mil)  one  we  have  with  this  meal,  and  it's 
well    lo    have   il    out    of  the   way   ahead   of 


time.    Vn  hour  or  two  before  serving,  drop 

Butter  chips  make  attractive  dishes  for     them  into  a  pot  of  rapidly  boiling  salted 
the  sauces,  or  individual  small  plates  can  be     water,  lower  heat   and  boil  gently 
served  with  the  spareribs  so  that  the  two 


til 

tender — about  15 minutes.  Drain  and  store 
in  a  cool  place. 

The    rest    of   the    prepreparation    of  the 
soup   is  simple.   Cut    U   pound   sliced  cold 
boiled  bam  into  slender  slivers,  cut  broc- 
coli— Chinese    or    the    regular    kind — into 
thechicken      slender  strips  to  make  1  cup.  chop  toma- 


sauces  can  be  put  on  the  plate  and  the  pieces 
of  meat  dipped  into  them. 

WUM  TOX   SOI  P 

Ada\  or  two  in  advance  pre  pari 

hrnl  h  which  will  he  used  for  the  soup  and 

the  !oon£  ha  peen.   Get  a  big  stewing  chicken 

ami  2  or  .''•  c\tra  gizzards  and  livers.   I'ul 

chicken,  gizzards  and  heart  in  a  kettle  with 

1  I  cups  cold  water  and  I  teaspoon  gourmet 

powder,   bring   to  a   boil,   then   low  it  heal 

and  cook,  covered,  1  hour.  (Gourmet  pow- 
der has  been  the  subject  of  man)  inquiries. 

and  il  deserves  a  little  explanation.  It  has 

a  \ariety  of  names — "Peking   powder"   is 

one:   more  often   than   not.  just   "Chinese 

seasoning  powder."  The  principal  ingrcdi-     done  with  a  very  light  touch.  I  can  joyfully 

cat  my  way  through  a  whole  stack  of  seal- 
lions,  but   tin'  taste  of  the  soup  is  delicate 


toes,  skin  and  seeds  removed,  to  make  1 
cup  and  cut  K  or  10  seallions  into  thin 
slices,  using  some  of  ihe  green  tops. 

For  the  actual  assembly  of  the  soup, 
have  chicken  broth  boiling,  add  nun  ton 
ami  ham.  and  when  broth  is  again  at  boil- 
ing point,  add  broccoli  ami  tomatoes.  Cook 
3  minutes  more  and  ihe  soup  is  ready  to 
serve.  The  raw  chopped  seallions  are  sprin- 
kled into  each  cup  of  soup  according  to 
taste— and    for    my    taste   this   should    be 


enl  is  a  vegetable  protein  derivative,  mono 
sodium  glutinate.  Gourmet  powder  in- 
tensifies, rather  than  adds  to.  the  flavor  of 
foods,  so  that  your  chicken  soup  tastes  as 
If  you  had  used  t  wo  chickens  instead  of  one 
to  make  il.  and  your  steak  tastes  like  the 

most  superb  beef  imaginable.  If  your  gro-     

cer  doesn't  have  anv  one  of  these  Chinese     it— which  takes  about   10  minutes— should 


and  the  onions  shouldn't  dominate  it. 
LOONC   HA   PEEN 

The  preparations  for  making  loong  ha  peen 
can  be  made  in  advance,  but  the  cooking  of 


BUY  THE  BEST..  6UV  THE  NEW 

?o/M/p*1oaster  •«*  WhtsperinqTmer 

It's  the  Toast  of  the  Town  .  .  .  this  glamorous,  new  est -of- all 
Westinghou.se  Pop-Up  Toaster!  There's  no  other  like  it  and, 
we  frankly  believe,  no  other  so  good.  It  automatically  makes 
toast  crisp  on  the  outside,  tender  within,  exactly  the  golden 
brown  vou  like  best.  Over  the  whole  slice,  too.  There's  no  noise 
no  burning  ...  no  guesswork,  thanks  to  the  exclusive 
Whispering  Timer  that  works  like  a  clock.  This  toaster  is  easy  to 
care  for.  Wipes  clean  with  a  damp  cloth,  has  a  hinged  crumb  tray 
at  the  bottom  that's  easy  to  get  at,  easy  to  wipe  off.  Buy  one 
for  yourself .  .  .  give  one  to  your  favorite  bride.  These  new  Pop- 
TJp  Toasters  are  on  display  at  your  Westinghouse  retailer's  now. 


WESTINGHOUSE   ELECTRIC   CORPORATION 


EVtRV  HOUSI   NEEDS  A 


APPLIANCE  DIVISION  •  MANSFIELD  •  OHIO 


■ 


"Westinghouse  Joaafcz, 
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» Jotober, 


MINODE 

TWWCA 


(  KEAL  PREWAR.  TAP.OCA-GEM/NE  At/Nt/TEW/Otf) 


ftwWfat 


Smackin'  good  eating-APPLE  RING  TAPIOCA! 


14  cup  Minute  Tapioca 
J  3  to  )-^  cup  brown  sugar, 

firmly  packed 
Yi  teaspoon  salt 
Y%  teaspoon  mace 
Yi  teaspoon  cinnamon 


2  teaspoons  lemon  juice 
2  cups  water 

2  tart  red  apples 

3  tablespoons  brown  sugar 
1  tablespoon  softened 

butter 


medium  heat,  stirring  constantly.  Remove  from  heat. 

Core  unpeeled  apples  and  cut  in  *-inch  rings  (makes  about  10).  Ar- 
range  hall  of  rmgs'm  greased  baking  dish.  Cover  w.th  tap.oca  mixture. 

Add  3  tablespoons  brown  sugar  to  butter  and  mix  well.  Spread  over 
«t  of  remaSng  apple  tings.  Arrange  rings,  sugar-s.de  up  on  tap.oca 
top,  °»  ^a'ning  W  B  minutes_  of  unnl  appl      are 

SoTned  Se  ve  wa  m  PLn  or  w.th  cream.  This  heavenly-tasting  M.nute 
t""   recipe  makes  4  to  6  serv.ngs.  And  it's  pretty  as  a  p.cture! 

More  grand  secrets!  Smart  cooks  know  from 
tong  and  happy  experience  how  much  they  can  do 
with  Minute  Tapioca!  Makes  tender  meat  loaves  that 
never  crumble,  fruit  pics  chat  never  run  over,  puffy 
omelets  that  never  fall.  See  hex  for  recipes. 

Nobody  ever  .old  you  before  about  Minute  Tapioca? 

•II,  lt's  because  it  was  absolutely  unobtainable  during 

the  war  years.  But  now  it's  back!  And  whenever  you 

wan,  smooth  "thickening".  .  .  or  any  one  of  dozens 

ot  luscious,  easy  old-tnney  deserts,  turn  to  your  box  A  prodoct  of 

of  real  genuine  Minute  Tapioca!  General  Foods 


FOLEY 

CHOPPER 


lu^t  a  chip-ch 
blades  shreds 
cubes  su-ak  .  . 
parsley,  nuis  . 
into  salad-bite 
izrs  meat. 


At  department,  hardware 
stores  or  send  coupon 


-  ioli  Y  T.  if.  A>«. 
I     S    Pal.  Oil. 


»p  "i    bouncing 
cabbage    .    .    . 

.  chops  onions! 
.    .    cms  Irnits 
size  .  .  .  tende 


SPRING 
ACTION 


KNIFE-SHARP 
STAINLESS 
-  BLADES 


r^NEW  "BABY'S  TREASUQFa" 


KeetforandWeeder 


FOLEY  MFG.  CO..  3442  N.E.  5th  St.,  Minneapolis  18,  Minn. 
Enclosed  is  79c  for  one  Foley  Chopper,  postpaid 

NAME 

(Write  address  plainly  in  margin) 


"Be  F01EY  Equipped"  —    FOOD  Mill,  CHOPPFK,  SlfTH,  BIEMR 


MOLDED  OF  NYLON 
...CAN  BE  STERILIZED 

...INDESTRUCTIBLE 

Scientifically  designed!   Teether  is 
safe. ..easy  to  grasp. ..cannot  beswal- 
lowed;  help?  reduce  gum  distress. 
Feederfits  baby 'shand;  spoon  bowl- 
shaped  to  avoid  back-side  spilling — 
is  at  correct  angle  to  simplify  self- 
feeding.  Set  comes  smartlypackaged 
in  clear-plastic  re-usable  gift  box. 
At  your  favorite  baby  shop 
or  department  .  .  . 
ed  by  Federal  ToolCo-p..  Ch'cago45.  U.S.A^ 


be  done  just  or  shortly  before  serving.  Later 
we'll  go  into  ways  and  means  of  dodging- a 
10-minute  session  in  the  kitchen  at  an  incon- 
venient time.  Fresh,  frozen  or  canned  lobster 
may  be  used,  and  the  quantity  is  a  pretty 
elastic  business.  Most  Chinese  recipes  call 
for  a  surprisingly  small  amount  of  meat,  and 
I'm  inclined  to  be  a  little  generous  in  that 
department.  I'll  give  you  this  recipe  as  I  like 
it  best,  but  if  you  want  to  cut  down  on  the 
lobster  and  increase  on  the  vegetables,  you'll 
still  have  a  wonderful  dish. 

Frozen  lobster  tails  are  available  in  many 
locker  plants  and  groceries,  and  they're 
certainly  easier  to  work  with  than  a  whole 
lobster,  so  I  suggest  you  get  them  if  pos- 
sible— 2  Vi  pounds  will  be  plenty.  Wash  them 
thoroughly  in  cold  water  and  plunge  them 
into  a  large  pot  of  rapidly  boiling  water  to 
which  1  cup  vinegar  has  been  added.  Boil 
8  minutes,  rinse  in  cold  water,  remove 
shells  and  cut  meat  into  fairly  thin  slices. 
If  whole  lobster  is  used,  get  1  large  or  2 
small,  boil  10  minutes,  split  in  half,  re- 
move meat  and  slice.  Two  7-  or  8-ounce 
cans  of  lobster  may  be  substituted,  but 
try  for  fresh  or  frozen  because  of  their  firm- 
ness. Many  stores  don't  stock  lobster  tails 
because  their  sale  is  uncertain  or  slow,  but 
perhaps  you  could  order  in  advance.  I  like 
to  keep  a  little  stock  of  them  in  my  frozen- 
food  locker.  Not  that  I  toss  them  around 
in  lighthcarted  abandon— they're  too  ex- 
pensive—but it  gives  me  a  feeling  of  provi- 
dence to  have  them  on  hand  for  a  possible 
emergency.  Lobster  Newburg;  sweet  and 
pungent  lobster;  salad — their  uses  are  in- 
finite. 

Cut  the  cooked  chicken  breast  into  thin 
slices  and  mix  them  w'"'<  the  lobster. 

Now  we're  ready  for  vegetables.  I'll  give 
you  my  first  choice,  but  I'll  suggest  substi- 
tutes in  case  any  of  these  are  not  available. 
Slice  fresh  or  canned  water  chestnuts  to 
make  2  cups.  Cut  1  can  bamboo  shoots  into 
thin  slices.  Wash  and  string,  just  as  you 
would  string  a  green  bean,  ly2  pounds 
snow  peas  (edible  pea  pods).  Slice  1  pound 
firm  fresh  mushrooms — and  don't  make 
the  slices  too  thin  because,  as  you  know, 
mushrooms  decrease  considerably  in  bulk 
as  they  cook. 

Canned  water  chestnuts  and  bamboo 
shoots  are  available  now  in  most  fancy 
grocery  stores  and  in  Chinese  markets. 
You  shouldn't  have  much  trouble  in  get- 
ting them,  but  if  you  do,  substitute  sliced 
flowerets  of  cauliflower  and  a  handful  of 
blanched  almonds  for  the  water  chestnuts, 
and  whole  button  mushrooms  for  the 
bamboo  shoots.  Snow  peas  I've  never  found 
anywhere  except  in  a  Chinese  market,  but 
I  did  grow  them  in  our  garden  last  summer 
with  great  success.  I  got  the  seeds  in  China- 
town, planted  them  very  early  in  the 
spring,  and  I  think  every  one  of  them  came 
up.  Now  my  frozen-food  locker  holds  box 
after  box,  and  do  I  love  it!  I  couldn't  find 
any  directions  for  processing  snow  peas,  so 

1  had  to  make  my  own.  I  gave  them  only 
'.  minute  in  boiling  water,  transferred 
them  to  ice  water  until  thoroughly  chilled 
and  proceeded  as  with  any  other  vegetable. 
Of  course  the  frozen  ones  take  next  to  no 
cooking;  by  the  time  they're  hot  they're 
done.  But  to  get  back  to  substitutes.  If 
you  can't  get  edible  pea  pods,  use  2  cups 
fresh  shelled  peas  and  1  pound  shredded 
Chinese  cabbage  (celery  cabbage) .  The  Chi- 
nese cabbage,  if  brought  barely  to  the  boil- 
ing point,  will  be  crisp  enough  to  pinch  hit 
for  the  crispness  of  the  edible  pea  pods. 
The  texture  of  the  vegetables  is  of  supreme 
importance. 

Break  1  cup  walnut  meats  into  small 
pieces — don't  chop  them — and  fry  in  but- 
ter, margarine  or  salad  oil  until  deep 
golden  brown.  Spread  on  paper  towels  to 
drain  oil  grease.  Chop  3  hard-cooked  eggs 
very  fine  and  heat  before  serving. 

With  all  preparations  made,  the  cooking 
oiloong  ha  peen  is  no  chore  at  all.  Heat  the 
4  cups  chicken  broth  to  the  boiling  point 
and  have  all  the  other  ingredients  at  hand. 
Heat  t  tablespoons  peanut  or  other  salad 
oil — not  olive  oil — and  2  finely  minced 
cloves  garlic  in  a  heavy  skillet.  When  siz- 
zling hot  add  chicken,  lobster,  water  chest- 
nuts, bamboo  shoots  and  mushrooms.  Cook 

2  minutes,  stirring  all  the  time,  and  trans- 
fer contents  of  skillet  to  a  pot  or  large  cas- 
serole that  will  stand  direct  heat.  Put  it 
over  heat,  add  hot  chicken  broth,  \y2 
teaspoons  salt,  2  teaspoons  gourmet  pow- 
der and  1  teaspoon  sugar,  cover  and  cook 


FRENCH  DRESSING 

Perfect  choice  for  any  occasion  is  the 
"tossed"  salad— but  the  dressing  must 
be  right.  Get  Kraft  French!  Delight- 
fully seasoned,  Kitchen- Fresh,  and 
made  with  really  fine  ingredients  . . . 

Its  America's  Favorite 

NOTIt  Kraft  has  another  brand,  Miracle 
French,  for  those  who  like  just  a  tantaliz- 
ing touch  of  onion  and  garlic. 


GIRL  AGOG 


about  that  distinctive  tangy 
flavor  of  CHEEZ-IT  crackers! 


Ittl! 


J  Quality  Product  of  Sunshine  Biscuits,  wc 
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America's  Most  Distinguished  Packaged  Rice 


7? 


Variety  for  Variety . . .  Price  for  Price 

there  is  no 
better  rice 


IN 


\ 


rSJf  3  money  saver  reci  pe 
Spanish  Rice  and  Beef  Casserole 


1  8-02.  can  tomato  sauce 
1  cup  canned  tomatoes 
Salt  and  pepper 
Dash  cayenne 
Vz  cup  grated  sharp 
cheese 


2V4  cups  meat  stock 

1  teaspoon  salt 

1  cup  rice 

V*  lb.  ground  beef 

Meat  drippings 

V*  cup  each  chopped 

celery,  onion  and 

green  pepper 

Bring  meat  stock  to  boll  and  salt.  Add 
rice,  cover  and  cook  until  rice  has 
absorbed  all  the  stock.  Brown  meat  In 
hot  meat  drippings.  Add  celery,  onion, 
green  pepper  and  cook  5  minutes.  Add 
everything  else  except  cheese  and  cook 
slowly  about  10  minutes.  Mix  rice  in 
thoroughly  and  pour  Into  greased  cas- 
serole. Sprinkle  cheese  over  top  and 
bake  In  moderate  oven,  350°  F.,  30 
minutes.     Serves   4. 

FREE!  16  TESTED  RECIPES-SEND  POSTCARD 


- 


WALTON   RICE  MILL,   INC.,   STUTTGART,   ARK. 


Old  Manse  Syr- 
up, as  old  as 
New  England- 
with  the  taste- 
tingling  flavor 
that  wins  extra 
praise  for  your 
pancakes  and 
waffles. 


OELERICH  &  BERRY  CO.,  CHICAGO  10,U.S.A. 


4  minutes.  Add  edible  pea  pods,  cover 
and  cook  1  minute  more.  Stir  in  8  lea- 
spoons  cornstarch  mixed  to  a  smooth  paste 
with  water,  cook  2  minutes  more,  stirring 
frequently— and  that's  all.  If  ordinary 
peas  and  Chinese  cabbage  are  substituted 
for  the  edible  pea  pods,  start  the  peas  cook- 
ing with  the  meat  and  add  the  Chinese 
cahhage  at  the  last  so  that  it  will  barely 
come  to  the  boiling  point. 

Serve  the  loong  ha  peen  in  the  casserole  in 
which  it  was  cooked  or  in  a  chafing  dish,  and 
have  the  nuts  and  chopped  egg  in  small 
bowls  beside  it. 

«.it i  i:\-i»i  rnii  iiiiiii  rice 

The  rice  should  be  boiled  the  day  before, 
and  it  can  be  fried  at  the  last  convenient 
moment  before  guests  arrive  and  kept  hot 
in  a  very  low  oven  or  warming  oven  or  on 
an  electric  hot  plate.  That's  fine  and  easy. 
Hoil  2  well-washed  cups  long-grained  rice — 
or  cook  it  by  any  method  you  like  best  — 
drain,  spread  on  cooky  sheet  and  let  it 
dry  for  a  few  minutes  in  a  barely  turned- 
on  oven.  Store  in  a  cold  place.  Chop 
coarsely  4  green  peppers,  2  medium  onions 
and  2  canned  pimienlos. 

To  fry  the  rice,  beat  2  eggs  with  'A  cup 
water  and  scramble  them  in  a  hot,  well- 
greased  skillet  until  half  done.  Add  onions, 
green  peppers,  pimienlos,  rice,  1  teaspoon 
gourmet  powder  and  6  teaspoons  soya 
sauce.  Stir  until  well  mixed  and  cook  5 
minutes,  occasionally  turning  riee  over 
with  a  pancake  turner.  Taste  and  add  more 
so\  a  sauce  if  needed.  Transfer  to  dish  in 
which  it  is  lo  be  served,  and  keep  hot. 

1*111  si  It  \  I  l»    I  III   I  I 

Here  the  choice  of  fruits  is  up  to  you,  and 
whether  the}  are  home-preserved  or  boughl 
rcad\  for  I  he  (able  is  also  your  choice,  ^ou 


rk  The  preservation  of  health  is  a 
^  duty.  Few  seem  conscious  that 
there  is  such  a  thing  as  physical 
morality.  —HERBERT  SPENCER. 


won't  need  a  large  quantity  of  anj  one 
fruit,  hul  I  think  a  wide  variet)  is  desir- 
able, kiimuuats.  figs,  cherries,  mint- 
flavored  pears  colored  green,  apricots  and 
so  on  arc  all  good  anil  pro\  idc  a  line  variet) 
of  color.  V  few  sticks  of  candied  orange  and 
grapefruil   peel  would  !><•  a  nice  addition, 

or  some  hone)  -cooked  nuts;  and  if  you 
wan  I  to  go  a  Step  farther,  add  some  almond 
.ui.l  fori  line  cookies,  which  can  lie  hought 
in  Chinese  markets,  or  some  thin,  crisp, 
homemade  cookies.  Appetites  will  already 
lie  satisfied,  and  a  touch  of  sweets  is  all  we 
■  iced  as  a  piquant  finale  lo  our  dinner. 

Service.  As  you  see,  this  menu  adapts  itself 
to  various  forms  of  service,  so  you  can  choose 
the  one  that  suits  your  entertaining  facilities 
best.  The  whole  meal  can  be  served  buffet, 
with  individual  trays,  plenty  of  small  tables 
strategically  located,  or  card  tables  set  up 
for  the  convenience  of  your  guests — and  your- 
self. Whenever  I  plan  a  buffet  meal,  or  sug- 
gest that  kind  of  service,  comfort  looms  large 
in  my  calculations.  I  don't  care  how  super- 
colossal  the  food  may  be,  a  dinner  can  be 
ruined  if  eating  it  turns  into  a  juggling 
act. 

If  you  decide  on  eating  at  the  dining  table, 
I'd  suggest  serving  the  barbecued  spareribs 
in  the  living  room  and  everything  else  in  the 
dining  room.  The  preserved  fruit  needn't  be 
a  separate  course.  It  can  be  on  the  table 
looking  very  decorative  with  a  stack  of 
plates  beside  it.  waiting  until  everyone  has 
had  his  fill  of  the  hot  food. 

I  find  it  easy  and  pleasant  to  split  this 
meal  differently  and  serve  both  the  soup  and 
the  barbecued  spareribs  in  the  living  room. 
And  if  you  have  a  chafing  dish  or  other  heat- 
ing gadget,  it's  fun  to  do  the  final  cooking 
of  the  soup  there  too.  The  platter  of  pre- 
cooked wun  ton  and  the  bowls  of  ham,  broc- 
coli, tomatoes  and  scallions  are  so  colorful, 
and  if  the  broth  is  brought  in  piping  hot, 
only  a  few  minutes  are  needed  to  have  the 
soup  ready  to  serve. 

The  only  problem  is  the  final  cooking  of 
loong  ha  peen,  which  must  not  under  any  cir- 
cumstances be  overcooked.  Unless  you  plan 


What  a  treat  for  Johnny.  What  a  delicious 
snack  with  after  school  milk,  and  on 
pancakes  and  omelettes  .  .  .  can't  be  beat! 
But  then  Welch's  can't  be  beat,  ever, 
for  jams,  jellies  and  preserves. 


THE  TVELCH  GRAPE  JUICE  COMPANY 


WESTFIELD 
NEW  YORK 
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RELIEVE  PAIN  INSTANTLY 


COMBAT  INFECTION  :?:,  BURNS 

WITH  SOOTHING   CAMPHO-PHENIQUE 


Use  this  modern,  stainless  antiseptic  for  relief  of 

all  minor  Cuts,  Burns,  Scratches,  Skin  Abrasions 

Avoid  nasty  infections  from  little  skin  injuries. 
Quick!  apply  soothing  Campho-Phenique.  It  stops 
pain —  instantly.  Kills  many  germs  on  contact.  Aids 
healing  by  combating  infection.  Use  Campho- 
Phenique  also  to  relieve  cold  sores,  fever  blisters, 
itchy  insect  bites.  Many  doctors,  dentists  and 
nurses  prefer  this  famous  liquid  antiseptic.  So  do 
children.  It  does  not  smart  or  sting  .  .  .  and  it's 
stainless!  Recommended  over  50  years.  Get  it  now. 


CAMPHO-PHENIQUE 

(pronounced  Cam-fo-fi-neek) 
THE  ANTISEPTIC  THAT  RELIEVES    PAIN    INSTANTLY 


KNITTING  YARNS 


POSTAGE  FREE!  MONCYBACK 

CUAHANTCH  0  reel  from  out  own  great  lactones 

YARN  HEADQUARTERS.  Dept.  'V 

718   CHESTNUT   ST.,   PHILA.  6,   PA 


I  OK 


!°oa 


""IP* 


AXED  PAPER 


cJarslev 


(  )ne  of  several  new  patterns 
on  tni-  new  Salem  shape,  de- 
signed '  .  v  fetor  Schrecken- 
£ost.  Styli-d  for  casual  living 
uid  festive  entertaining.  Sur- 
prisingly moderate  in  price. 
(  )pen  stock.  See  tlit-sc,as  well 
as  other  attractive  Salem  pat- 
terns, at   your   favorite  store. 


■  ' //utrittt  ,i    _/, t  ,i  ,i, rtt.o  n-  t/    _Jt  Ji  m -fit  tt 

THE 


@ 


ALEM  CHINA  co. 

SALEM,  OHIO 


U.  S.  Govt,  urges  home  fruit  tree  planting.  ..NOW 

Big  New  STARK  YEAR  BOOK 

72  Art  Color  Pages  ...  FREE 


We  stand  2  5%  of  the  cost  of  amazing  new  Fruit 
Tree  Collections  to  encourage  Prompt  Planting  A 


Km 

STARRING 

Apple 
(Trademark) 


Specials  in   Roses  and  Shrubs 

NEW  varieties  of  f  mil  trees  save  years  of  wait' 
mil;  National  Heal!  h 

and   Selected   to  bear  younger. 


Bred 
Ini  roduced  by  l  he  wizards  oi  horti 
culture,    Burbank  and   Sunk.     Lue 
cious  fruits  of   mammoth   size   ami   extra 
flavoi      Pure  Strain  and   Hybrid  trees  cross  bred  for  vigor  and 
hardiness  - 1 1  hej  thi  ps  grow. 

l 'in -v  are  given  head  start  by  Stark  Extra  Heavj   Rool  System 
of  grafting     each  trei   Id  pected  5  timee  bj  nurserj  i 
sure  you  very  cream  ol  1 1  »* -  crop     no  runts  or  w<  ikl 

GLORIOUS  BOOK  OF  CHAMPION  FRUITS  (I-  R.EE  while 
thej  last)  shows  miracle  Fruits,  shrubs  and  rosi  in  coloi  phoi  is. 
"Expei  s"  Choic  'Fruit  rree  Collections  now  at  25  9!  ofl  -we  stand 
i/4    ol    coal    to   encourage    prompt    planting    needed    to   0 


'    10-48 


shortage.    Specials  In  shrubs  and   rosea.    MAIL  COUPON   u 

STARK  NURSERIES  &  ORCHARDS  CO.,  Box  ROB,  Louisiana,  Mo. 


:lay. 


yy,n 

/*    tree 


SPARE-TIME  SALESMEN  &  WOMEN  WANTED 
mone)  weekly  Al.  Hellrung  madi  exceptional 
earnings,  $201  80  in  month  spare  time.  Biggest 
Home  Fruit  Tree 
Planting.  CASH  paid  weekly.  Liberal  commission, 
valuable  prizes.  1-ree  outfit.  Free  training.  No  in- 
vestment   Don't  miss  chance.  Mail  Coupon  .VOW; 


x.V/    Name.  . 

<i  V    St.  or  R.F.D. 

/ 

•     P.O 


STARK  I 

enesi'  Orchards  | 
BoxR-08, Louisiana, Mo  . 
Please     send     19481 
ook     of     Champion 
Fruits. 

Cluck  here  for  special  10- 1 
tree  proposition. 

(  heck  here  for  special  over  20- . 
proposition. 


Check  here  II  interested  in  liberal  Weekly  Cash  In- 
come Plan  lor  Spare-time  selling  Stark  prize  trees 


to  absent  yourself  and  do  this  dish  literally 
at  the  last  moment  it  must  be  done  as  late 
as  possible  and  placed  in  or  on  a  heating 
device  which  will  keep  it  piping  hot  but  not 
continue  to  cook  it.  My  solution  of  this 
problem  is  an  electric  hot  plate  with  a  cover; 
but  lacking  one  of  these  most  useful  gadgets, 
a  warming  oven  or  "a  preheated  but  turned- 
off  oven  will  do. 

This  meal  at  Anna  May's  had  a  happy 
aftermath.  Richard  Wong,  Anna  May's  col- 
lege-student brother,  was  so  fascinated  by 
the  preparations— he  could  not  believe  at 
first  that  I  would  actually  cook  the  dishes 
instead  of  ordering  them  from  a  Chinese 
chef— that  he  offered  to  cook  me  an  un- 
American  Chinese  dinner  himself.  And  a 
superb  meal  it  was  too.  The  chef-d'oeuvre 
was  a  winter-melon  soup,  served  in  the  huge 
melon  which  stood  in  the  center  of  the  table 
throughout  the  meal.  It  is  the  Chinese  cus- 
tom to  take  up  a  morsel  of  food  with  one's 
chopsticks  from  time  to  time  and  dip  it  in 
the  soup  before  eating  it.  Instructed  by  Anna 
May,  my  husband  soon  became  quite  expert 
at  this,  but  on  my  first  attempt  my  morsel 
disappeared  in  the  soup  and  I  gave  up.  It  was 
a  gay  party  and  a  delectable  menu,  and  my 
respect  for  the  gracious  civilization  of  China 
rose  even  higher  than  before.  I  hope  my  menu 
will  convey  some  of  this  feeling  to  you  and 
your  guests.  THE  end 


FATHER  TELLS 
THE  TRUTH 

(Continued  from  Page  42) 

"Well,  what  do  you  think?"  she  said, 
coming  back  out.  "What  do  you  honestly 
think?" 

Now  mother  should  have  known  better 
than  to  put  "honest"  in  it.  Father  never 
takes  it  lightly  when  someone  asks  him  what 
he  honestly  thinks. 

He  looked  at  mother  very  carefully.  He 
went  around  and  looked  at  the  back.  Finally 
he  said,  "It  hardens  the  lines  in  your 
face." 

Mother  took  off  the  hat  and  threw  it.  It 
went  on  the  Welsh  dresser.  My  little  brother, 
Pud,  picked  it  up  and  smoothed  out  this 
pinkish  brownish  feather  that  was  on  it,  like 
he  felt  sorry  for  the  hat. 

Mother  said,  "Well !  The  hat  cost  a  pretty 
penny,  but  I'll  certainly  never  wear  it."  Then 
she  said,  "  Is  the  water  hot  for  tea?"  like  she 
had  forgotten  about  the  whole  thing. 

Father  started  to  read  his  book  again.  I 
guess  he  thought  she  had. 

But  mother  glared  at  him  a  minute.  And 
then  she  said,  "Well,  say  something!" 

"I  did,"  father  said,  looking  up  from  his 
book.  "Too  much,  I  guess.  I  didn't  know  you 
wanted  pretty  lies." 

"You've  just  wrecked  a  whole  season 
for  me  and  you  don't  even  care,"  mother 
said. 

Father  said,  "It's  a  pretty  enough  hat.  It 
just  doesn't  go  with  your  face.  They  ought  to 
sell  hats  that  go  with  faces." 

"Well,  that  helps,  I'm  sure,"  mother  said. 
"I  liked  it  better  when  you  just  kept 
still." 

"You're  a  good-looking  woman,"  father 
said,  getting  up  and  picking  up  the  hat.  "And 
this  is  a  very  pretty  hat,  but  I  don't  like  it  on 
you.  Couldn't  you  just  carry  it?" 

"That,"  mother  said,  "is  the  kind  of  ques- 
tion nobody  answers."  She  whisked  the  hat 
out  of  father's  hand  and  put  it  back  in  the 
box.  She  put  the  tissue  paper  back  on  top  of 
it  and  put  the  lid  on.  "Come  on  and  have 
some  tea,"  she  said.  "I  suppose  you  can't 
help  having  to  tell  the  truth,  the  whole  truth 
and  nothing  but." 

Mother  wore  the  hat,  though.  She  wore  it 
several  times.  But  every  time  she  did  she 
fussed  around  a  lot  about  how  she  had  it 
on  and^she  wasn't  happy  about  it.  And  "I 
hate  this  coat."  she  said,  time  after  time. 
"I  should  have  put  the  money  toward  a 
coat." 

"  I  think  the  hat  is  real  pretty,"  I  told  her 
and  she  said: 
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"  Yeah,  so  does  father.  I  was  crazy,  I  guess. 
What  I  really  need  is  a  new  vacuum  cleaner, 
and  I  sink  that  kind  of  money  in  a  hat." 

She  was  still  wearing  the  hat  and  talk- 
ing that  way  about  it  when  this  girl  came  to 
visit  Aunt  Lil.  She  isn't  our  aunt,  she's  moth- 
er's aunt,  and  mother's  cousin,  Dorothy, 
lives  with  her  and  this  girl  came  there  to  stay 
for  a  long  time  because  she  was  going  to  go 
to  some  kind  of  a  school  and  Aunt  Lil  has  an 
extra  room  and  the  girl's  mother  was  an  old 
friend  of  hers. 

"  I  want  to  go  over  to  Aunt  Lil's  tonight," 
mother  said  one  night.  "  I  can  hardly  wait  to 
see  Rita.  I've  heard  so  much  about  her.  So 
I  baked  some  brownies." 

"What?"  father  said. 

"Hurry  with  dinner,"  mother  said.  "We'll 
all  go.  The  baby  too." 

"  I  hope  Rita  comes  often,  if  she  makes  you 
bake  brownies,"  father  said. 

"They're  for  Aunt  Lil,"  mother  said.  "I 
have  to  have  an  excuse  for  going." 

"Couldn't  you  just  go  to  see  Rita?  "  father 
said. 

"Of  course  not,"  mother  said.  "It  would 
look  nosy.  Aunt  Lil  loves  brownies." 

"  It  doesn't  hardly  seem  right,"  father  said. 
"Carrying  brownies  to  Aunt  Lil  just  so  we 
can  all  gawk  at  Rita." 

"I  suppose  it  wouldn't  to  you,"  mother 
said.  "It  has  such  a  dishonest  flavor." 

Well,  this  Rita  was  very  special.  I  thought 
she  was  going  to  be  as  old  as  mother  and 
Dorothy,  but  she  wasn't ;  she  was  just  a  young 
girl,  and  was  she  somepn?  It  wasn't  only  that 
her  eyes  were  the  bluest  I've  ever  seen  and 
her  hair  was  light  and  kind  of  silky  and  shin- 


^  Never  ehasc  a  lie.  Let  it  alone 
•f  and  it  will  run  itself  to  death. 
I  can  work  out  a  Rood  character 
much  faster  than  anyone  can  lie  me 
out  of  it.  —LYMAN  BEECHER. 


ing  and  her  face  had  everything  just  exactly 
right  and  her  forehead  was  wide  and  kind  of 
shining,  too,  and  she  was  slim,  and  wore  nice 
clothes,  but  she  was  even  nice.  She  smiled 
nice  and  she  talked  kind  of  like  everything 
was  so  wonderful  she  could  hardly  get  her 
breath. 

"Well,  what  did  you  think  of  Rita?" 
mother  said  afterward,  when  we  were  home 
and  trying  to  get  the  blankets  off  the  baby 
and  him  so  asleep  he  just  fell  every  which 
way  when  you  moved  him. 

Father  whistled.  "  Wheee-wheeeyou!  The 
gorgeous  stuff  Aunt  Lil's  old  friends  turn 
out,"  he  said. 

"She  is  pretty,  isn't  she?"  mother  said. 

"She  IS,"  father  said.  "I  don't  think  I've 
ever  seen  any  one  girl  have  so  much  of  every- 
thing. Her  hair  and  her  eyes  and  her  com- 
plexion and  her  figure  and  even  her  voice!" 

"I  didn't  ask  for  an  inventory,"  mother 
said. 

But  father  didn't  notice  what  she  said.  He 
had  stopped  unbundling  the  baby  and  he  was 
folding  up  this  blanket  very  carefully  and 
smoothing  it  out  and  thinking  of  something 
else. 

"Now  that's  the  kind  of  face  I  mean,"  he 
said,  "to  go  under  that  hat  of  yours  with  the 
name.  Her  face  is  soft  and  the  hat  wouldn't 
have  that  effect  on  her." 

"Get  to  bed,  boys!"  mother  said.  "And 
don't  skip  the  toothbrush!" 

I  was  finishing  the  funnies. 

"I  mean  now,"  she  said,  picking  up  the 
sleeping  baby  and  starting  upstairs  with  him, 
and  she  sounded  cross.  She  stopped  on  the 
stairs  and  turned  around.  "  I  suppose  I  might 
give  Rita  the  hat,"  she  said. 

Father  didn't  answer. 

"But  then  she  might  not  take  castoffs," 
mother  said,  "and  I  might  not  be  able  to 
afford  another.  I  just  guess  people  will  have 
to  stand  it  on  me." 

"I  really  think,"  father  said,  "the  more  I 

think  about  it,  I  really  think  that  hat  was 

made  for  her.  It  belongs  with  her.  It  would 

be  an  artistic  act  to  put  it  on  her.  You  know 

(Continued  on  Page  251) 


For  hair  that's  dreamy-soft,  like  moonlight  .  . 
shining,  like  bright  star-light  .   .   .   use   Fitch   Creme 
Shampoo.  Made  with  PURIFIED  LANOLIN— to 
soften,  and  the  FINEST  OLIVE  OIL— for  sparkling 
highlights.   A   small   dab   of   Fitch   Creme   Shampoo 
whips  into  heaps  of  lather  that  rinses  out  with  a 
swish  of  plain  water.  After  shampooing,  your 
hair  glistens  as  though   it  had   been   brushed  — and 
brushed — and  brushed  .  .  .  your  hair  is  wonder- 
fully-soft, and  a  joy  to  arrange. 
Use  Fitch  Creme  Shampoo  regularly — 
for  softer,  shinier  hair. 
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You've  always    known   the   economy   Cl 
canned  foods  in  normal  times.  Nation-widl  \ 
research  by  19  universities*  now  proves  that' 
true  even  in  these  days  of  high  prices.  Th 
facts  boil  down  to  this:   Penny  for  penn)H 
canned  foods  in  general  give  you  more  foo 
for  your  money,  as  well  as  more  nutritiondA 
values.  Most  foods  in  cans  not  only  cost  lest  | 
than  the  same  foods  in  other  types  of  conM 
tainers,  but  less  even  than  the  fresh  foods-! 
and  far  less  than  frozen  foods. 

On  top  of  that,  canned  foods  make  wing4 
of  your  apron  strings!  Their  wide  varil 
ety,  their  constant  availability,  and  thei! 
quick  convenience  make  you  a  menu  master! 
minder  instead  of  a  meal-time  drudge!  Anq 
as  for  flavor  and  nutrition,  remember  eacl 
steel-and-tin  can  is  really  a  miniature  "pres 
sure  cooker"  that  seals  in  fine  flavors  anc 
precious  nutrients. 


The  big  reason  why  canned  foods  giv 
you  so  much  more  and  cost  you  so  much  les:, 
is — the  can  itself.  Cans  are  sturdy,  depend 
able,  safe.  And  they're  so  inexpensive  tha 
more  of  your  money  goes  for  what's  in  the 
can !  Thank  your  lucky  stars  for  this  moderr 
container! 
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*For  full  details  see  "Comparative 
Cost  and  Availability  of  Canned, 
Glassed,  Frozen,  and  Fresh  Fruits 
and  Vegetables"  in  the  April  issue 
of  the  Journal  of  the  American  Die- 
tetic Association. 
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(Continuedjrom  Page  249) 

t  We  could  get  her  over  and  have  her 
§  t  on  and  if  it's  what  I  think  it  would  be, 

i  r  to  let  me  take  her  picture." 

a  her  is  a  camera  fan  and  he  stood  there 
i  <  moothing  the  blankets  the  baby  had 

i  wrapped  in  with  that  faraway  look  in 
;M  es.  He  was  seeing  the  beautiful  picture 

-J  uld  make.  Mother  was  standing  on  the 
:  aoking  at  him,  a  look  father  might  not 
\i  liked  if  he  had  noticed  it. 

Ch,  goody!"  mother  said  through  her 
m  "Let's!"  And  she  went  on  upstairs. 


st! 


vas  maybe  two  weeks  later  that  mother 
V  ^unt  Lil  over  for  dinner.  And  Dorothy 

tita,  too,  of  course. 

/  unt  Lil's  so  wonderful  to  me,"  she  said. 
I  ]  ink  we  ought  to  have  them." 
'  ou  don't  have  to  think  up  reasons," 
<r  said.  "Sure,  let's  have  them.  And 
•  >e  Rita  will  let  me  take  her  picture." 
Maybe  she  will!"  mother  said. 

ta  was  even  prettier  than  the  first  time. 

lair  shone  like  something  that  was  silk ! 

ter  dinner  father 


"Would  you  like 

e  some  pictures 

been  making?" 

d  Aunt  Lil  said, 

course  we  would, 

idty ,"  and   I   knew 

,     father  was  get- 

*\  around  to. 

v,  i  showed    them 

ires  he  had  just 

nj  ;hed  mounting. 

.    Aunt  Lil  said, 

'"■  u  certainly  have 

,  i :  nice  ones  there," 

1  Dorothy  said  to 

5i ,  "You  know,  he 

:xhioitedinmany 

"  is,"andRitasaid, 

L  fey 're  just  beauti- 

i'  and  father  said, 

fell,    I    enjoy    it. 

:n    I    see    some- 

■.  g  pretty,  I  like  to 

.ograph  it.    You 

Mjv,"  he  said  to  Rita 

lenly.  "I'd like  to 

tograph    you, 

•  etime." 

Well,  thank  you," 
!tfi  said. 

■  Howaboutnow?" 
""  er  said.  "I'm  all 
J  up  in  the  base- 
'lit." 

lilWhy.  all  right,  I 
l«,"  Rita  said.  She 
ned  to  mother.  "If 


So  Pud  and  I  both  ran  to  look  and  sure 
enough  there  it  was  on  the  shelf.  Father 
picked  up  the  hatbox  and  looked  inside.  Then 
he  picked  out  the  hat  and  stood  looking  at  it. 
Mother  came  and  snatched  it  away  from  him. 

"Oh,  yes/'  she  said,  "  I  forgot.  It  did  come 
back  today." 

"  I  don't  believe  it  was  ever  gone,"  father 
said.  "Was  it?" 

"  You  know,"  mother  said,  smiling  sweetly, 
"it  is  very  comfortable  not  to  be  bothered  by 
the  scruples  some  people  have." 

If  you  didn't  want  her  to  wear  it,  you 
could  have  said  so,"  father  said,  "/wouldn't 
mind  so  much,  but  you  might  have  kept  it 
from  the  children." 

"I'm  sure  I  tried  to,"  mother  said. 

Father  looked  very  troubled.  "Somehow  I 
wouldn't  ever  have  thought  it  of  you.  If  I 
were  going  to  be  dishonest  with  anyone,  it 
would  certainly  not  be  with  you.  Married 
people  are  supposed  to  trust  each  other." 

"I'm  sure  you  wouldn't,"  mother  said. 
"And  it  isn't  in  the  marriage  service.  Love, 
honor  and  obey  are 


•••••••••• 


<^/w  JJloL^cJ^^ 


By  Marjorle  li'di-rcr  I.«m* 

Robert,  Robert,  small  and  fey, 
Was  anything  but  that  today; 
Was  anything  but  wrapped  in 

schemes 
Transported  from  a  world  of 
dreams. 
Whoever  knew  a  single  elf 
Who  spoke  so  firmly  to  himself? 
A  winged  sprite  born  of  the  skies 
With  such  directness  in  his  eyes? 
What  leprechaun  in  all  the  land 
Has  half  the  steadiness  of  hand 
That  Robert  has?  I  must  declare 
I've  never  seen  one  anywhere; 
Not  anywhere,  not  any  place, 
So  clear  of  mind,  so  sure  of  face. 
And  well  I  wonder,  as  I  should, 
About  these  tales  of  fairyhood; 
Can  I  expect  him  to  believe 
These  songs  of  star  dust  that  I 
weave? 

This  magic  and  this  fantasy.   .   .   . 
Is  it  for  Robert— or  for  me? 

•     •••*••** 


don't  mind." 

Should  I  mind?"  mother  said. 

There's  this  hat,"  father  said,  and  mother 

tout  to  tend  to  something  in  the  kitchen. 

's  a  very  charming  hat  and  I  think  it 

Id  be  rather  special  on  you.  Would  you 

it  on?" 

lita  shrugged.  "Well,  sure,"  she  said. 

ather  called  to  mother  and  she  came 

k  into  the  room.  "Rita  says  she'll  wear 

hat,"  father  said. 

How  nice ! "  mother  said. 

Well,  get  it,  will  you?"  father  said. 

XTHER  stood  very  very  still  like  she  wasn't 
n  breathing  and  she  said,  "I'm  so  very 
y,  but  it  isn't  here,"  and  she  kept  looking 
*ita  all  the  time,  not  at  father. 
Isn't  here?"  father  said.  "You  couldn't 
it  back,  you  wore  it." 

no,"  mother  said.  "  I  didn't  take  it 
Ik.  The  feather  came  loose  and  I  took  it 
jm  to  have  them  tack  it  on." 
A  little  thing  like  that.  You  couldn't  sew 
<n  yourself?"  father  said. 
|'Huh-um."  mother  said,  shaking  her  head 
|l  looking  kind  of  like  a  baby. 
Veil,  father  took  the  pictures  and  they  all 
lit  home  early  because  Aunt  Lil  doesn't 
k  to  stay  out  late  and  I  was  going  to  bed 
B  father  was  helping  Pud  while  mother 
Ided  to  the  baby  and  he  went  in  the  linen 
pet  to  get  a  clean  towel  and  all  of  a  sudden 
I  yelkd. 
I'Hey!  Here's  your  hat!" 


the  words." 

The  pictures  were 
extra  good.  Father 
fusses  around  a  lot 
with  his  pictures. 
He'll  make  a  print 
over  and  over  again 
to  get  it  just  right, 
and  he  was  making 
pictures  to  enter  in  a 
salon,  and  my  good- 
ness, did  he  fuss  with 
this  one  of  Rita!  It 
was  a  side  view  and 
her  hair  was  just  like 
a  light  shining  and 
everything  was  just 
right.  It  looked  just 
like  a  movie  star. 
Father  was  making 
some  others,  too,  to 
enter.  There  was  one 
of  Pud  and  the  baby 
that  mother  said  had 
everything,  only  she 
thought  it  was  too 
dark.  And  there  were 
some  of  the  lake  last 
summer  and  one  of 
mother,  too,  reading 
to  Pud,  and  it  had  a 
spot  or  two  on  it  and 
mother  said  he  should 
make  that  over, 
really.  But  father 
seemed  interested  in 
only  that  one  of  Rita. 
"This  is  my  best  picture,"  he  kept  saying, 

"the  best  one  I've  ever  made.  Look  at  that 

skin  quality.   Look  at  the  light  on  the  hair. 

Look  at  the  tilt  of  the  chin." 

"The  eyes  and  the  neck  aren't  bad  either," 

mother  said.  "Good  thing  we  didn't  use  the 

hat.  That  would  have  been  too  much." 
Father  made  maybe  half  a  dozen  large 

prints  of  that  one  picture  of  Rita. 

"It's  the  best  work  I've  ever  done,"  he 

said.  "I  want  to  get  the  most  out  of  it." 
Rita's  picture  was  hung  in  the  salon  too. 

And  Pud  and  the  baby  and  one  lake  one.  But 

not  mother. 

Well,  then  one  day  Rita  cooked  up  this 
radio  party.  Everyone  had  been  so  nice  to 
her,  she  said,  she  was  going  to  entertain  all  of 
us.  Aunt  Lil  and  Dorothy  and  Rita  and  all  of 
us,  Pud  too,  but  not  the  baby,  were  going  to 
go  out  for  dinner  as  her  guests  and  then  came 
the  exciting  part.  She  had  tickets  for  this 
radio  broadcast. 

I  hadn't  ever  been  to  a  broadcast,  even  a 
little  one,  but  this  was  a  big  one.  This  was 
Rupert  Dodds,  and  he  was  going  around 
broadcasting  from  different  cities  and  he  was 
coming  to  ours.  I  just  love  his  programs  be- 
cause he  does  such  funny  things  with  people. 
He  makes  them  go  out  on  the  street  and  ask 
people  silly  questions  just  to  see  what  hap- 
pens and  he  gives  them  just  wonderful  prizes. 
He  gives  them  sets  of  silverware  and  electric 
refrigerators  or  golden  watches  or  diamond 
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nt  or  Problem  Child 

*  JnlOyears? 
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"When  emotional  needs  are  not  met  ...  it  comes  out 
in  whining,  crying,  cruelty  to  animals,  fighting  with 
othei  (  hildren  .  .  .  later,  lying,  stealing,  other  forms  of 
delinquency."-  From  Volume  10  of  childcraft,  pages 
48-04,  on  "What  to  do  ahrjut  disturbing  behavior." 

A  complete  and  authoritative  plan  to 

guide  your  child  safely 

from  infancy  to  adolescence 

No  parent  wants  to  have  a  problem  child.  Yet,  few 
know  what  to  do  about  it.  For  this  reason,  over  50 
famous  educators  have  created  childcraft,  bringing 
you  the  experience  gained  from  millions  of  dollars 
spent  on  child  study  by  our  great  universities  and 
guidance  clinics.  Four  big  volumes  are  packed  with 
parent  guidance  alone.  Added  to  these  are  ten  more 
big  volumes  of  verse,  fiction,  arts  and  sciences,  espe- 
cially created  by  other  child  specialists  to  stimulate 
the  reading  interest  and  mental  growth  of  your  child. 

For  only  a  small  down  payment,  you  now  can  have 
the  help  of  the  world's  foremost  child  specialists  right 
.it  home,  where  you  need  it,  when  you  need  it.  You  can 
anticipate  the  problems  of  your  child  and  know  what 
to  do  about  them  before  they  arise.  And  to  meet  any 
unusual  conditions,  CHILDCRAFT  offers  a  FREE  Advi- 
sory Service  of  expert  personal  counseling. 

Just  a  few  cents  a  day,  just  a  few  minutes  a  day  spent 
with  childcraft  may  do  much  to  assure  your  child's 
future.  Write  now  for  FREE  booklet.  Use  coupon  below. 


For  Christmas,  "Your  child  can  have  no  finer  gift 
than   CHILDCRAFT. "-Angelo   Patri 


^IWNCE 


^mm 


to*WE 


CHILDCRAFT,  35  E.  Wacker  Drive,  Chicago  1,  III. 

Claud  Ruch                                                                                         j  Th,re  may  be  an  oppor- 

Please   send  me   the   FREE   booklet  "51   Perplexing  tunity  to  represent  Child- 

Problems  Solved  for  Parents."  craft  in  your  community. 

Dignified,    profitable    em- 

Name ployment   if   you   qualify. 

'  Free  training.   No  invest- 

Address ment  required.  Write  Man- 

uttidt  city,  uive  H.  F.  U.  unj  name  of  road. J  oger  Robert  Barker,  Child- 

r;.                                                              „.   ,                                                 I  eraft,   35    East   Wacker 

l*ity Slate I  n  .         _,  .            .     .... 

'  Drive,  Chicago  1,  Illinois. 


rings  and  sometimes  trips.  There  doesn't 
seem  to  be  anything  he  doesn't  have  to  give 
away. 

Paid  and  I  were  terribly  excited  about  the 
broadcast  and  we  talked  about  it  all  the  time. 
And  father  thought  it  would  be  nice,  too;  he 
listens  to  it.  Mother  never  listens  to  the  radio 
much,  but  she  said  it  sounded  wonderful  and 
she  hoped  we'd  all  get  prizes. 

I  said,  "Well,  you  have  to  do  crazy  things 
to  get  them  and  everyone  doesn't  get  chosen." 

And  mother  said.  "Crazy  things?  Like 
what?  Like  buying  expensive  hats  when  you 
need  coats  and  vacuum  cleaners?" 

And  I  said,  "No,  like  jumping  in  a  tub  of 
water." 

And  she  said,  "Well,  then,  I  hope  you  get 
a  prize.  Or,"  she  said,  and  she  laughed,  "I 
hope  father  does.  You'll  concentrate  hard, 
won't  you?"  she  said  to  father.  "And  make 
them  choose  you  and  before  you  jump  you 
whisper  in  their  ear  and  tell  them  what  you 
really  want  is  an  ultra-new-look  lady's  coat." 

"What  I  really  do  want  is  a  light  meter," 
father  said.  "Can't  I  ask  for  that?" 

"Oh,  nobody  sees  a  light  meter,"  mother 
said.  "Please  ask  for  the  coat." 

"All  right."  father  said,  "I  will."  And  then 
he  pretended  he  was  talking  to  Rupert  Dodds. 

"I'm  fine,"  he  said,  "fine.  How's  your- 
self? Yes,  I  know  a  little  about  swimming  and 
diving.  Yes.  sir,  I'd  he  glad  to  answer  your 
question  and  if  I  get  it  wrong  what  do  I  have 
to  do?  Dive  from  that  springboard  up  there 
at  the  top  of  the  theater  into  that  little  bitty 
tub  of  water  headfirst?  Certainly,  certainly, 
sir.  Go  right  ahead  w  ith  your  question.  But 
first,  I'd  like  to  tell  you  that  what  I  really 
want  more  than  anything  in  the  world  is  a 
lady's  coat — extra  ultra  new  look.  What? 
Oh  no,  ha-ha,  not  for  myself.  It's  for  the 
little  woman,  finest  little  woman  you  ever 
saw.  She's  sitting  out  there  in  the  audience- 
right  now  watching  me  and  it's  only  through 
the  faith  of  women  like  her,  sir,  that  men  like 
me  are  able  to  do  things  like  this,  sir." 

"Oh,  I  hope  father  gets  on  the  program," 
Pud  said.  "He'd  just  be  wonderful." 


October,  u 

•  "Well,  wear  your  old  clothes,"  moir 
said,  "in  case  you  do." 

But  on  the  day  of  the  party,  mother  s 
ready  to  stay  home.  "  It's  more  trouble  tit 
it's  worth,"  she  said.  "Annie  can't  com*) 
stay  with  the  baby  and  I'll  have  to  keep . i 
up  from  his  afternoon  nap  to  make  him  g  \ 
and  sleepy  so  he'll  go  to  sleep  early.  I'll  h  ; 
to  get  him  fed  and  to  bed  and  asleep  be!  > 
this  woman  comes  or  he'll  scream  his  h  | 
off.  You  know  how  he  is  with  strangers.' 

Father  said.  "Well,  I  suppose  you  col 
tell  them  that." 

"No,  I  can't,"  mother  said.  "They 
this  woman  for  me  when  Annie  coulc 
come.  They'd  think  it  sounded  pretty  wi 
and  Dorothy  thinks  my  children  are  spoi 
enough  anyway.  I  couldn't  tell  them  that 
could  tell  them  I  was  sick,  or  that  your  un 
came  in  unexpectedly.  How  would  that  bt 

"Terrible,"  father  said.  "Of  course  n 
You  can  get  the  baby  to  bed  all  right,  am 
not,  let  him  scream." 

The  way  it  turned  out,  they  let  him  screa 
He  was  screaming  when  we  left. 

Mother  hated  to  leave  him.  But  father  sa 
"He'll  stop  the  minute  we're  gone,  probah 
Come  on  and  forget  all  about  it." 

Mother  took  a  few  minutes  to  put  on 
new  hat  and  she  pulled  her  old  coat  down 
make  it  as  long  as  she  could,  like  they  wi, 
them  now,  and  we  met  the  others  and  went 
this  keen  place  to  eat  and  mother  seemed 
be  having  fun  after  all.  She  looked  almost 
pretty  as  Rita,  and  father  reached  across  i 
table  and  patted  her  hand  and  said: 

"This  we  should  do  often." 

And  Rita  said,  "I  can't  take  my  eyes 
that  hat !  Is  that  the  one  you  wanted  me 
try  that  night?  Why,  I'd  give  my  eyetee 
just  to  wear  it  in  a  picture!" 

"I'm  glad  you  like  it,"  mother  said. 

"I  love  it!"  Rita  said. 

I  looked  at  her  hard,  but  she  didn't  lo 
green,  so  I  guessed  she  didn't  know  the  I 
had  a  name. 

(Continued  on  Page  254) 


^s  is  A  cloiHes-<q 
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A  clothes-loser  is  a  very  expensive,  wasteful  and  un- 
pleasant sort  of  person  to  have  in  any  family.  Some  of 
I  ln-iii  just  lose  their  coats  or  rubbers  or  hats  or  gloves.  This 
Clothes-Loser  is  one  of  the  worst  of  all.  It  started  out  in 
the  morning  fully  dressed,  but  by  now  it  has  lost  every- 
thing it  had  on  but  one  so<-k  and  had  lo  come  home  in  a 
barrel.  The  unhappy  Watchbird  has  found  only  its  tie. 
^  hat  a  foolish  waster  a  Clothes-Loser  is. 


wEKtr  you  A   CLOTHES- LOS E£  this  mowth7 


PRECIOUS  CARGO 


There's  a  lullaby  ride  ahead  ...  a  trip  cradled  on 
down-soft  springs,  cushioned  by  new  low-pressure 
Super-Cushion  tires,  hushed  by  Floating  Power, 
smoothed  by  All-Fluid  Drive. 

These  are  riding  comforts  your  precious  cargo  takes 
for  granted,  knowing  no  contrast.  But  you  will  glory 
in  them  every  moment.  You  will  revel,  too,  in  a  sym- 


phony  of  fabrics   and  appointments   that   invariably 
invoke  the  flattering  comments  of  your  friends. 

It's  a   bright   world,  a  safe   and  better  World  at   the 
trim  steering  wheel  of  your  Dodge. 


SMOOTHEST  CAR  "AFLOAT 

Gyrol  Fluid  Drioe.  Floating  Power. 

Full-Floating  Ride,  Super-Cushion  Tires. 

Safe-Guard  Hydraulic  Brakes. 
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Witches,  Black  Cats,  Spooky  Signs, 
All  send  chills  down  little  spines'. 
You'll  be  glad  that  your  Small  Fry 
Are  GlBBSclad  when  "  ridin   high" ! 
Lysbcch  Boyd  Bone 


Gibbs 

Underwear  for  Infants 
and  Children 


(fin/p  tAe  SBebt  fat  fycuA  £Bei6if 

Start  them  right  with  Gibbs  and  follow  through  the 

teen-age  years.  Every  Gibbs  Garment  is  made 

of  selected  Fine  Quality  Combed  Yarn  for 

long  wear.  Easy  to  launder  .  .  .  stays  soft 

.  .  .  holds  shape.  Exquisitely  tailored  to 

prevent  binding  or  chafing  .  .  .  allows 

plenty  of  room  for  action.  At  leading 

Department  Stores  and  Specialty  Shops. 


GIBBS  UNDERWEAR  CO.,  Empire  State  Bldg.New  York  1,  Phila.  34,  Pa. 
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(Continued  from  Page  252) 
"When  you're  through  with  it,  remember 
me,"  she  said. 

It  was  exciting  at  the  radio  broadcast. 
Things  I  never  knew  they  did.  They  held  up 
signs  when  you  could  laugh  and  when  you 
could  clap. 

And  there  were  so  many  people,  it  didn't 
hardly  seem  possible  that  he  would,  but  father 
did,  he  got  chosen !  And  at  first  father  didn't 
want  to  go  but  mother's  eyes  were  shining 
and  excited  and  she  said,  "Oh,  go  on ! "  so  he 
did  and  when  he  got  up  she  whispered,  "  Re- 
member the  extra-ultra." 

They  asked  father  some  question  and  I 
know  father  knew  the  answer  but  they  didn't 
hardly  let  him  get  started  to  answer  it  at  all 
when  they  said  he  was  wrong  so  he  had  to  do 
this  thing. 

They  took  him  out  somewhere  and  then 
this  is  what  they  did:  They  brought  two  one- 
hundred-dollar  bills  and  they  said,  "Are  you 
his  wife?"  and  mother  said  she  was  and  they 
gave  her  the  bills  and  told  her  to  put  them  in 
her  purse  and  hold  them  for  them.  Then  they 
brought  father  back  into  the  room  and  they 
said,  "Now  this  is  what  you  have  to  do.  You 
pick  out  the  woman  in  this  room  that  you 
honestly  think  is  the  prettiest  and  ask  her  to 
give  to  you  to  keep  what  we  gave  to  her  to 
hold." 

Mother  had  a  funny  look  on  her  face.  She 
put  up  her  hand  and  fixed  the  hat  a  little 
bit  and  she  pulled  her  coat  a  little  at  the 
knees. 

They  had  said  "honestly"  to  father  so  he 
was  being  very  careful.  He  looked  all  around 
the  room  and  his  face  looked  like  he  was  try- 
ing terribly  hard  to  do  it  right  and  it  was  very 
quiet,  only  some  ladies  laughing  a  little  when 
father  looked  at  them  and  Rupert  Dodds 
saying,  "Come,  come,  now,  it  shouldn't  be 
that  hard." 

Then  father  started  over  toward  us  and  I 
had  to  keep  my  mouth  shut  hard  to  keep 
from  yelling  to  him,  and  mother  still  looked 
that  funny  way  and  she  was  watching  him  all 
the  time.  And  father  went  over  and  picked 
up  Rita's  hand. 

"Here  she  is,"  he  said. 

The  people  just  went  wild  and  Rupert 
Dodds  was  talking  like  mad  but  we  couldn't 
hear  him  and  mother  looked  just  the  same  as 
she  did,  just  looking  straight  ahead  with  that 
funny  look  on  her  face.  I  think  she  knew  all 
the  time  that  father  wouldn't  pick  her  and  I 
thought  it  was  a  dirty  trick  they  had  played 
on  mother  and  father,  and  I  felt  like  crying. 

When  people  quieted  down  enough  for  him 
to  be  heard,  Rupert  Dodds  said  to  father, 
"Well,  sir,  do  you  know  what  you  have  just 
done?  You  have  thrown  away  two  hundred 
dollars.  Yes,  sir,  two  hundred  dollars.  We  had 
given  your  wife  two  hundred  dollars  to  hold. 
If  you  had  picked  her,  she  would  have  given 
it  to  you  to  keep." 

I  knew  how  father  felt.  Like  I  felt  that 
time  everybody  laughed  so  when  I  was  the 
only  one  who  raised  my  hand  when  the 
teacher  asked  what  a  hogshead  was  and  no- 
body else  knew  so  I  got  to  tell  and  I  said  a 
pig's  head  and  it  was  wrong,  it  was  a  barrel. 

Father  said,  "But  you  told  me  to  pick  the 
one  I  honestly  thought  the  prettiest.  My  wife 
isn't  the  prettiest,  Rita  is." 

People  just  howled.  The  radioman  really 
was  stumped.  He  didn't  know  what  to  do 
next,  I  guess.  It  wasn't  working  out  the  way 
he  thought  it  would. 

Poor  father!  He  wasn't  through  talking. 
I  certainly  knew  how  he  felt.  Because  that's 
the  way  I  felt  about  the  hogshead.  He  felt 
like  he  had  to  explain. 

The  people  were  very  noisy  and  now  Ru- 
pert Dodds  held  up  his  hand  and  asked  them 
to  be  quiet  and  he  said,  "Let's  let  this  man 
work  out  of  this,  if  he  can." 

"My  wife  used  to  be  that  pretty,"  father 
said,  and  I  could  see  he  felt  pretty  terrible 
and  like  maybe  he'd  never  be  able  to  say 
what  he  meant.  "She  isn't  that  young  any 
more,"  he  said.  "She  has  three  children  and 
does  all  the  housework." 

"You  mean,"  the  man  said,  "that  say 
fifteen  years  ago  your  wife  would  have  been 
your  choice,  but  now  she  has  worked  so  hard 
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ANTI-SHRINK,  ANTI-MATTIISK 
KNITTING    YARNS 


Just  imagine  . . .  the  lovely  thing 
you  knit  for  baby  will  stay  sol 
and  fresh  and  true  to  size  evei  «her  «u 
after  endless  washings.  WitintKn?- 
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BABY  ARGYLE  SOCK  AND  MITTEN  Kl 

Enough  Wonderized  Baby  fair  yarn  for 
pair  of  mittens  and  a  pair  of  bootie 
Bobbins  and  easy-to-follow  knitting  ii 
structiona   included. 

BABY  ARGYLE  SWEATER  KIT 

Enough  Wonderized  Babyfair  yarn  for 
lovely  baby's  Argyle  cardigan.  Bobbin 
and  knitting  instructions  included. 

ASK  FOR  FLEISHER  OR  BEAR  BRAND  ANTISHRINr 
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Make  Funny  Money! 


&       Other  card* 


SELL  Humorout  Christmail 
Everyday  Greeting  card' 
Happier!    Funnier!    You' 
laugh  out  loud.  Gorgeouf 
Cartoon      Boxed     ai 
sorts.    FREE    sample 

_    NOVO,  Dept.LJ-1 
1757  No.  Pork,  Chicago,  \t{ h,> 


MATERNITY       FASHION 


Young  Mother-to- B«" day timea rid 
dressy   dresses,   suits.    Also    Ma- 
rnity  lingerie  and  corsets. 


WRITE  FOR  L*;_ 
FREE  CATALOJ 

YOUR  MATERNITY  SHOP,  INC.,  Dept.  L-2,  251  W.  40  St.,  N.  Y  V 
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The 
ONLY  NURSER 
with  the 
n-COLIC*  NIPPLE! 

[The  Davol  "Anti-Colic"  Nurser 
ete  with  the  famous  nipple  that 
nature!   Four  ways  better  .  .  . 
>m  by  and  mother! 

nti-Colic"   Nipple:    Short,   flesh-like 
.,  firm   sloping   shoulder  copy  ma- 
J  'nipple.  Encourages  natural  sucking 
■/I     vi 


tal   for  proper  mouth   and   jaw 
pment. 


immer    Bottle: 
asier  to  hold, 


.-an. 


mber  Rubber 
eal:  Keeps  nip- 
ormula  sterile 
ebox;  while 
ing. 


lastic    Collar:    Holds    nipple    firm 
iroughout  feeding. 


NURSER 

Providence  2,    Rhode    Island 

The  answers  to  your  baby  feeding 
ms  in  a  complete  booklet,  "Baby 
ng  Made  Easy."  Please  use  this 
n: 

S.  Pot.  Off. 


irtnunt   L8-10 
3l  Rubber  Company 
I  iik- rue  2,  Rhode  Island 


State.. 


of  Baby.. 


9  JttiBtffROOf^ 

U!  »r  Precious  Baby  -^^ 


BABEE-TENDA 

Safety  Chair  for 
Feeding  or  Play 

Banish  frar  ul  falls.  Your  lively  J 
young  squirmer  is  snugly  secure  » 
this  sturdy  low  chair.  Cushioned  J 
Swing  action  seat,  patented  safety^ 
features.  Folds  for  easy  carrying.  i 
Converts  to  many -use  rumor 
table.  Doctor-approved. 


I 

Grand  Gift  for 
New  Motheri 


Send  for  fRff  f  OlDf  R  . . .  s~  Pho~- 

jK'-thy   or   wntf   today 
I    and    full    d> 

THE    BABEE-TENDA   CORP. 

Out  5K,    lit  rrnitil  In   CHitliU  IS  I 

e  mi  in  »s  Pa  on 


that  she  is  not,  in  your  estimation,  the  most 
beautiful?" 

"Oh  no!"  father  said.  "I  didn't  say  that. 
You  didn't  say  'beautiful.'  You  said  'pretty.' 
Beautiful  has  more  to  it.  Work  or  age  doesn't 
have  anything  to  do  with  beautiful.  Young 
girls  are  always  prettier.  That's  the  way 
Nature  planned  it.  Why,  it  would  be  terrible 
if  they  weren't." 

"It  would?"  Rupert  Dodds  said  and  I 
could  tell  he  was  making  fun  of  father  again. 

"Of  course  it  would!"  father  said  and  he 
was  talking  right  up  to  the  man  now.  "  If  they 
weren't  they'd  never  get  married.  Men 
wouldn't  ever  choose  young  girls  if  they 
weren't  any  prettier  than  older  women,  be- 
cause the  older  women  are  so  much  more  at- 
tractive in  every  other  way.  If  they  were 
just  as  pretty,  too,  it  wouldn't  be  fair." 

Well,  I  don't  know  much  about  women  so 
how  could  I  know  that  father  had  said  a  wise 
thing?  I  put  my  head  down  between  my 
shoulders  and  waited  for  them  to  laugh  again. 
But  there  wasn't  a  sound. 

Except  in  a  minute,  Rupert  Dodds  said, 
"  Brother,  you  have  something  there.  I  guess 
maybe  this  man  is  the  most  truthful  one 
we've  ever  had  on  this  program.  Where's 
that  two  hundred  dollars?  "  he  said  to  mother, 


SV  In  ancient  times,  salt  was  both 
^  scarce  and  expensive.  Hence, 
Roman  soldiers  demanded  a  special 
form  of  payment  for  the  purchase  of 
salt.  Some  of  the  famous  highways 
of  the  time  were  built  for  the  sole 
purpose  of  transporting  salt  to 
cities.  One  such  road  was  even 
named  \  ia  Salarium.  The  salt 
money  doled  on  I  lo  soldiers  was 
called  simply  "salarium."  So  when 
the  English-speaking  world  needed 
a  word  to  mean  regular  pay,  the  old 
Roman  term  for  sail  money  was 
altered  slightly.  As  a  result,  wi-  have 
the  >cr>  important  word,  "salary!" 
—WEBB  B.  GARRISON. 


and  she  handed  it  over.  "I  think  he-deserves 
it  after  all,  don't  you?  "  he  said  and  the  people 
all  cheered  and  when  it  had  quieted  down  he 
said,  "You  know,  I  think  someone  else  here 
deserves  a  prize  and  that's  the  woman  who 
made  him  think  that,"  and  he  gave  mother 
another  one-hundred-dollar  bill!  "You  don't 
have  to  answer  any  questions  to  get  this,"  he 
told  her,  "you've  already  won  it;  but  if  you 
care  to  tell,  why  did  you  marry  the  guy?" 
Mother  twinkled.  "Oh,  lots  of  reasons," 
she  said.  "More  than  I  could  possibly  tell, 
but  one  was  that  he's  so  honest.  He  always 
tells  the  whole  truth." 

Well,  it  was  certainly  some  party  Rita  had 
thrown.  Father  could  have  his  light  meter, 
mother  could  have  her  new-look  coat  and  how 
did  I  know,  maybe  there  was  enough  left  over 
for  the  new  vacuum  cleaner. 

And  father  said,  "What  do  we  care  about 
how  late  it  is;  are  you  boys  tired?" 

Anybody  knows  what  we  said. 

"Well  then,"  father  said,  "let's  go  to  the 
Gladstone  and  string  it  out  awhile." 

And  the  funniest  thing  happened  there.  I 
was  eating  this  super  sundae.  It's  one  dipper 
of  vanilla  and  one  of  chocolate  and  one  of 
strawberry  with  sliced  bananas  and  marsh- 
mallow  and  whipped  cream  and  pecans  and 
cherries  on  top.  It's  a  sixty-five-cent  sundae 
and  I  never  thought  I'd  ever  be  able  to  get 
one  in  my  life,  but  father  had  said  to  shoot 
the  works.  Well,  I  was  on  the  strawberry  and 
noticing  how  pretty  it  looked  when  you  cut 
into  it  and  the  marshmallow  ran  down  and 
the  cherry  juice  on  top  of  that  in  streaks  and 
I  heard  mother  say : 

"A  hat  like  this  couldn't  ever  be  a  castofi, 
could  it.  Rita,  so  I  couldn't  insult  you  by 
giving  it  to  you,  could  I?" 

"Insult  me!"  Rita  said. 

"I'm  through  with  it,"  mother  said.  "You 
take  it."  And  she  took  it  off  and  handed  it  to 
Rita.  And  just  as  I  was  digging  into  the 
strawberry  again,  Rita  let  out  this  little 
squeal  and  I  knew  she  had  seen  that  the  hat 
had  a  name.  the  end 
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Newest  Gerber's  Treats  for  Tots . . . 
#^^f  Meats/ 


51: 


rf 


To  complete  your  baby's  Gerber-good  meals. 


Double  good  news  for  baby's  menu — and  your  budget! 

There  are  several  luscious  servings  in  every  can  of  the 
new  Gerber  Meats.  Prepared  from  selected  cuts  of  Armour 
Beef,  Veal,  Liver.  All  lean  meat  with  no  fat — no  waste! 
And  every  ounce  of  it  so  good-tasting  and  nourishing! 
Like  all  Gerber's  that  babies  go  for — from  Cereals 
through  Desserts! 

Big  time-savers,  too!  Just  heat  and  serve!  No  tiresome 
scraping!  No  cooking!  Gerber's  Meats  for  tiny  tots  are 
strained  extra-smooth.  And,  Junior  Meats  are  chopped 
extra  fine  for  tykes  with  a  few  teeth.  All  with  complete 
high-quality  proteins  your  doctor  knows  help  build 
blood,  bones  and  a  happy-go-lucky  disposition. 


P.S.  to  Dad  — who  pays  the  bills.  Gerber's  Meats  for  your 
baby  cost  less  than  if  cooked  at  home.  Strained  and  Junior 
—one  low  price! 

Accepted  by  the  Council  on  Foods  and  Nutrition  of 
The  American  Medical  Association 


erber's 

BABY    FOODS 

FBEMONT.  MIOl  OAKIAND.  CM. 


3  Cereals       •       20  Strained  Foods       •        15  Junior  Foods 
3  Strained  Meats       •       3  Junior  Meats 
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Exposure  to  many  new  people  and  places  may  give  your  baby 
a    social    sense    that    will    make    life's    adjustments    easier. 


THE  ANTISOCIAL  CHILD 
NEEDS  UmiERSTANDING 

President,  Chicago  Board  of  Health 


[PERHAPS  there  is  a  child  in  your  neigh- 
y  borhood  about  whom  you  are  begin- 
ning to  wonder.  He  is  probably  five  or 
six  years  old  now,  and  still  he  never 
ants  to  be  away  from  his  mother's  side.  A 
mple  of  years  ago  you  thought  it  was 
niching,  this  tender  devotion  of  mother 
id  child.  But  came  the  first  day  of  school, 
nd  the  mother  had  to  stay  all  day — as 
x>n  as  she  started  to  leave,  her  offspring 
egan  to  cry  and  act  up.  The  same  thing 


(jratekil    young    mothers 

from  Maine  to  California  tell 
us  that  Doctor  Biindesen's 
baby  booklets  have  been  of 
the  greatest  help  to  them  in 
caring  for  their  own  babies. 
The  first  eight  booklets  cover 
your  baby's  first  eight  months. 
Thev  sell  for  50  cents.  The 
second  series  of  booklets  cov- 
ers   the    baby's    health    from 

nine   months   to  two  year 

seven  booklets  for  50  cents. 
The  booklets  will  be  sent 
monthly;  be  sure  to  tell  us 
when  you  want  the  first  book- 
let. A  complete  book  on  the 
care  of  the  baby,  n  nvees- 
Harri  nupplvmeut  to  the 
monthly  booklets,  Our  Ba- 
bies, No.  1345,  is  25  cent-.  A 
booklet  on  breast  feeding,  A 
Doctor's  First  Duty  to  the 
Mother,  No.  1346,  sells  for 
6  cents.  Address  all  requests 
to  the  Reference  Library, 
Ladies'  Home  Journal,  Phil- 
adelphia 5,  Pennsylvania. 


happened  day  after  day  for  several  weeks. 
You  began  to  feel  sorry  for  the  mother  then. 

Possibly  you  have  heard  reports  that  are 
even  more  disturbing.  It  may  be  rumored 
in  the  neighborhood  that  mothers  of 
the  younger  children  have  to  watch  this 
youngster  closely  at  play — he  has  a  mean 
way  of  pushing,  pinching  and  striking  the 
little  ones.  There  are  shocking  stories  of 
his  cruelty  to  neighborhood  cats  and  dogs. 
Perhaps  you  have  heard  that  one  afternoon 
after  school  he  sneaked  into  the  classroom 
after  the  teacher  had  gone  and  destroyed 
property  belonging  to  other  pupils  and  to 
the  school. 

You  would  feel  even  sorrier  if  you  knew 
how  deep  are  the  roots  of  this  child's  be- 
havior, and  how  much  more  serious  trouble 
is  in  store  for  mother  and  child  in  the  years 
ahead,  unless  steps  are  taken  promptly  to 
correct  the  condition.  I  have  seen  many 
cases  of  this  kind  myself,  and  I  know  how 
these  early  and  apparently  harmless  inci- 
dents can  develop  into  heartache  and  trag- 
edy for  the  whole  family,  if  not  given  at- 
tention. 

This  early  symptom  that  we  used  to  call 
"extreme  shyness"  is  recognized  by  doc- 
tors today  as  the  beginning  of  antisocial 
behavior.  Something  in  the  child's  family 
life  or  environment  has  made  him  subcon- 
sciously insecure  and  afraid.  He  responds 
by  "withdrawing  from  society,"  protecting 
himself  against  the  possible  hurts  of  new 
experiences  and  new  contacts  by  refusing 
them.  Unless  the  exact  cause  of  his  behavior 
can  be  discovered  and  the  right  adjustment 
made,  further  withdrawals  may  be  ex- 
pected as  the  child  grows  older.  Before  long 
he  will  become  a  lonely,  pitiable  figure,  set 
apart  from  his  schoolmates  by  refusal  to 
take  his  normal  part  in  their  work  and 
games,  and  perhaps  teased  for  his  failures. 
Hurt  again  by  these  gibes,  he  withdraws  still 


BABY:  Tch-tch,  Mom! 
You — the  lady  who 
said  she'd  like  to  be 
a  baby  for  a  day — 
wanting  out!  What 
changed  your  mind? 

MOM:  All  this  crawling  and  wriggling 
around!  It's  made  my  skin  so  mis- 
erable! Does  your  skin  get  as  un- 
comfortable as  all  this? 

BABY:  Glad  you  asked,  Mom.  The  an- 
swer is  yes.  But  it  could  be  no — if 
you  gave  me  the  right  kind  of  care, 
with  Johnson's  Baby  Oil  and 
Johnson's  Baby  Powder ! 

MOM:  You  mean  I've  been  slipping  up? 
That  you  ought  to  have  both— every 
day? 


BABY:  Several  times  a  day  isbetter,  Mom. 
Pure,  gentle  Johnson's  Baby  Oil  for 
my  after-bath  smoothovers.  And 
don't  forget  it  at  diaper  changes, 
to  help  prevent  what  my  doctor 
calls  "urine  irritation." 
Now  about  Johnson's  Baby  Pow- 
der. Plenty  of  soft,  silky  sprinkles 
will  help  chase  those  chafes  and 
prickles  that  ruin  my  disposition ! 
Is  it  a  deal? 

MOM:  Honey,  you've  convinced  me — 
even  if  it  had  to  be  the  hard  way ! 
Shall  we  go  get  the 
Johnson's? 
BABY:  We're  off,  Mom! 
Get  those  carriage 
wheels  turning ! 
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The  happy  boyhood 
that  began  13  years  ago. 


AT  4  MONTHS.  Thirteen  years  ago,  Jerry 
Wright  was  picked  fur  a  special  test  to  see 
how  babies  thrive  on  (  !app\  Baby  Foods. 
At  the  time  of"  this  picture.  Jerry  had  been 
eating  Clapp's  iron-rich  Cereals  for  a 
month.  Can't  you  see  his  happy  disposi- 
tion? 


AT  8  MONTHS.  Jerry  is  a  great  big  bundle 
of  love!  He's  now  having  Clapp's  Strained 
Vegetables,  Soups  and  Fruits  —  with  the 
proteins,  minerals,  iron  and  vitamins  he 
needs  to  grow.  Jerry  loves  to  eat  and 
Clapp's  smooth  texture  is  just  right  for  his 
tender  digestive  system. 


AT  11  MONTHS.  "My,  what  a  husky!" 
people  say,  when  they  see  Jerry  bouncing 
around.  He  weighs  23  healthy  pounds  — 
his  flesh  is  firm,  his  bodv  straight.  His 
vitality  is  unlimited  — thanks  to  Clapp's. 
He'll  soon  be  on  Clapp's  Junior  Foods— 
to  keep  him  growing  strong. 


13  YEARS  OLD!  The  promise  for  a  happy 
boyhood  fulfilled  —  Jerry's  parents  are  so 
grateful  to  (  lapp's!  Jerry  is  an  athlete  and 
a  scout.  Studying  birds  is  his  hobby.  His 
teacher  says:  "Jerry  is  one  of  the  best  ad- 
justed boys  I  know."  Start  your  baby  on 
Clapp's  today.' 


CLAPP'S  BABY  FOODS 


THE    FIRST    BABY    FOODS 


Product  of  American  Home  Foods 


more,  and  eventually  he  is  completely  es- 
tranged  from  the  society  in  which  he  lives. 
Often  along  the  way  the  child's-antisocial 
feelings  find  expression  in  bad  acts;  naughti- 
ness in  the  small  child  is  replaced  by  cruelty 
and  destructiveness  in  the  later  years— ulti- 
mately, sometimes,  _by  the  incorrigible  be- 
havior we  call  delinquency. 

In  the  past,  parents  and  teachers  have 
struggled  vainly  with  antisocial  children, 
unable  to  deal  with  the  problem  successfully 
because  they  failed  to  understand  what  was 
happening  in  the  child's  mind. 

Today  we  can  usually  recognize  the 
early  signs  of  social  maladjustment  and 
prevent  it  from  becoming  a  problem  by  alter- 
ing the  parent's  attitude  toward  the  child. 
Better  yet,  we  can  teach  parents  to  know 
these  hazards,  so  that  children  will  not  be 
affected  in  the  first  place. 

A  certain  amount  of  shyness  or  with- 
drawal is  perfectly  normal  at  various  stages 
of  the  child's  development.  For  example,  the 
child  whom  circumstances  have  kept  isolated 
for  the  first  two  or  three  years  of  life  may  be 
expected  to  show  some  feeling  of  strangeness 
when  he  is  first  thrown  with  a  group.  The 
more  common  mistake  today  is  to  overpro 
tect  our  young  children. 

It  is  when  strangeness  or  shyness  takes  an 
extreme  form  or  lasts  more  than  a  day  or 
two  in  the  new  situation  that  parents  must 
look  for  an  underlying  cause.  As  it  turns  out, 
the  trouble  sometimes  lies  within  one  or  the 
other  of  the  parents,  or  in  their  relationship 
to  each  other.  For  example,  the  mother 
whose  own  needs  for  love  and  attention  have 
never  been  adequately  fulfilled  may  seek  to 


£  When  elderly  invalids  meet  with 
^  fellow  victims  of  their  own  ail- 
ments, then  at  last  real  conversation 
begins,  and  life  is  delicious. 

—LOGAN  PEARSALL  SMITH:  After- 
thoughts (Harcoort,  Brace  &  Co.,  Inc.). 


compensate  for  this  lack  by  lavishing  an  un- 
due amount  of  affection  on  her  youngster, 
thus  laying  the  groundwork  for  a  relation- 
ship which  excludes  the  rest  of  the  world 
and,  while  it  may  gratify  the  mother,  leaves 
the  baby  unprepared  for  the  social  experi- 
ences that  come  later. 

Another  situation  I  have  seen  many  times 
is  one  in  which  the  baby  is  subconsciously 
unwanted  or  rejected  by  the  mother.  Some- 
times the  reason  for  this  is  economic;  the 
baby  may  be  an  unconsciously  felt  threat  to 
family  financial  security.  More  often,  the 
rejection  is  rooted  in  the  mother's  sex  life. 
When  this  is  not  stable  or  adequate,  dis- 
satisfaction may  fix  itself  on  the  child  who 
has  "come  between"  the  parents.  In  these 
cases,  no  matter  what  show  of  affection  the 
mother  makes  toward  the  child,  real  love  is 
lacking.  Eventually,  the  child  withdraws 
from  contact  with  others  and  turns  his  at- 
tention inward.  Self-love,  the  only  kind  of 
love  he  can  count  on,  must  do  its  meager 
best  to  satisfy  his  needs. 

Fortunately,  these  deep-seated  maladjust- 
ments on  the  part  of  parents  are  not  fre- 
quent. When  such  a  cause  does  emerge  as 
the  reason  for  a  child's  behavior  problem, 
frank  discussion  of  the  situation  between  the 
parents  and  the  family  doctor  is  the  first  step 
toward  correction. 

In  the  majority  of  children  in  whom  it  oc- 
curs, antisocial  behavior  is  the  result,  not  of 
maladjustment  in  the  parents,  but  of  care- 
lessness or  lack  of  understanding  of  the 
child's  needs  and  how  to  handle  him.  If 
mothers  will  bear  in  mind  from  the  beginning 
that  babies  are  human  beings,  with  the  same 
need  for  love  and  affection,  and  the  same 
need  for  company  that  older  children  and 
adults  have,  these  problems  should  not  de- 
velop. 

The  child  who  has  already  developed  anti- 
social tendencies  needs  understanding  and 
real  love,  not  discipline  or  protection.  When 
love  and  understanding  are  given  him  in  the 
measure  that  is  every  child's  due,  his  bad  be- 
havior and  inwardness  will  vanish. 

THE  END 


BABY 
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Start  right  with  this  improved,  easy-to-clean, 
geia  nursing  unit.  Fewer  parts — just  nipple,  Dot; 
and  cap.  Prepare  full  day's  formula  at  one  ti. 
Only  necessary  to  remove  cap  when  feeding.  <| 
Also  Available  in  4  oz.  Size  keeps  nipples  germ-fi 
Handy  for  out-of-hc| 
feeding.  Useful  as  o 
tainer  for  baby's  ot 
foods.  Famous  brea 
shaped  nipple  has  p 
ented  airvent  to  red 
"windsucking."  Sold 
your  druggist'sco 
plete  as  illustrated 
parts  separately. 
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CONSULT  YOUR  DOCTOR  REGULARLY 


for 

Your 
BABY 


No  Folding-No  Seams-No  Loose  Ends 

to  slip,   hang   down    or    become   bunched  ; 
where    they    do    not    belong     - 

EVEN  DADDY  CAN  CHANGE 

Pant-Ease  diapers 

Highly  absorbent-Easy  to  launder  andffl 
the   double   thickness   with    open  ^nds,  ] 
permits   hanging  so   the   air  can  circulate  ^r^t*. 
through    each   garment   and   —    DRY   IN    LESS   TIME 


yeaAe- 


DIAPERS 

are  used  and  approved  by  Doctors, 
Nurses  and  thousands  of  modern  Mothers 

See  Pant-ease  at  Department  Stores  and  Shops 
or  Send  for  FREE    LITERATURE 

Sample  Garment  25c 


Pant-ease  Infant  Wear  Co.  s?  Arcade.  NY 


HOUSEWIFE  EARNS  OVER  $500 
PEPMONTH-XTM  CAN  TOO ! 
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Sue  Wright,  charming  wife  a 

mother,  sells  beautiful  EasterlinH 

Sterling  Silverware  in  private) 

homes,  by  appointment.  Also  trains! 

others  to  sell.  Her  average  monthly 

earnings  for  past  three  years  19 

J   >^^^L  S507.051   Unlimited  opportunity  for 

^M  ^^^^  women  In  this  pleasant,  sociable 

■L  ■  work  selling  the  beautiful,  nationally 

■i  -,        ^f«i     ■  advertised  Sterling  patterns  of  tills 

M ra. ( W.  W. )  Sue  Wrxaht  fast-growing,   reliable    company. 

of  Oak  Hark.  III.         Write  us  today  for  full  Information. 

THE  EASTERLING  CO.,  334  South  Wells,  Chicago 
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Mothers  ...  do  you  want  to  be  sure  your 
children  will  wear  warm  clothes  these  chilly 
days?  Then  buy  them  a  sweatshirt  with  a 
picture  of  their  pal  Dick  Tracy  on  the  front! 
If  you  hurry,  they  can  have  the  fun  of  being 
first  in  their  school  to  wear  'em  .  they're 
that   new! 

Priced  about  $1.25,  Dick  Tracy  sweat- 
shirts have  a  background  of  grey  with  dark 
blue  trim.  All  are  spring-needle  knit  for 
quality.    Sizes,   from   4   to    14. 

Dick  Tracy  is  the  newest  member  of  our 
sweatshirt  family.  Others  include  Captain 
Marvel,  Gene  Autry,  Little  Beaver  and  Red 
Ryder.  Available  at  most  chain  and  depart- 
ment   stores,    or    write  — 

J.T.FLAGG  KNITTING  CO.,  INC. 

Makers  of  High-grade  Knit  Goods 

Mills:   Florence,  Alabama 
New  York  Office:  93  Worth  Street 


1  Oil  Till-  EXPECTANT  MOTHER 


/Zee/       /ruie,/ 

Writ*  for  free  colofog  of  goy,  young  clothes  for  the 
xpedant  mother.  Everything  from  tubboble  cottons 
.  at  SS  95  to  "after  five"  dresses  ot  $1295  Depl.  t  B 

.  ANTICIPATION  SHOPS 

l»l      \  4W5^     343  N0-  "0DE0  °"IVt  '  BiVtBtY  HIUS,  CAllf. 
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your  child  does 
wonders  with  the 

HOLGATE 

"HOUSE  THAT 
JACK  BUILT" 


4l> 


How  quickly  youngsters  learn  to  make 
Jack  and  his  animal  friends  disappear 
by  putting  the  right  block  in  the  proper 
hole.  The  delightful  mystery  of 
"where  did  the  blocks  go"  is  happily 
solved  when  the  hinged  roof  is  lifted. 
Color-fast,  sturdy-it's  Holgate  $0  flfj 
crafted  and  designed  .  .  .  Price   U.UU 

PRICES  SUGHTLV  HIGHER  IN  WEST 

HOLGATE  TOYS 

Train  as  well  as  entertain 

UilU  Holgate  Toy  Folder  showing 
large  assortment  of  Holgate  Toys.  Or  send 
10c  (to  cover  mailing  cost)  for  complete 
24-page  large-size  catalog,  including  toy 
selection  chart  for  choosing  toys  most  suit- 
able tor  your  child. 
HOLGATE  BROTHERS  CO., 
Kane,  Pa.,  Dept.  L-108 

Name  

Address  h 

City  Zone         State  H   I 
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WHY  DO  WOMEN  CRY? 

(Continued  from  Page  44) 

falls  down  and  skins  his  leg:  his  mother 
tells  him,  "Be  a  little  man.  Don't  be  a 
crybaby."  John  thus  discovers  that  the 
way  to  his  mother's  heart  is  by  swallowing 
back  his  tears— and  he  is  still  swallowing 
back  his  tears  fifty  years  later,  when  a  good 
cry  might  give  him  the  release  his  mind  and 
body  need. 

When  little  Jane  falls  and  skins  her  leg, 
she  is  greeted  by  a  sympathetic,  "There, 
there."  Her  mother  comforts  the  sobbing 
little  figure  and  wipes  the  grimy  tears  from 
her  daughter's  face.  Jane  makes  a  mental 
note:  crying  brings  attention  and  love.  Fifty 
years  later  she  may  still  be  using  tears  as  a 
useful  racket  for  getting  her  own  way. 

Dr.  Alfred  Adler,  the  Viennese  psychia- 
trist, coined  the  word  "waterpower"  to 
describe  the  technique  by  which  some  women 
tyrannize  over  men  by  insincere  appeals  for 
sympathy.  As  one  of  his  students,  Dr.  Olga 
Knopf,  has  said:  "In  human  relations  the 
weakest  is  often  the  strongest.  A  helpless 
baby  is  the  strongest  of  tyrants;  everyone 
must  serve  his  needs.  Women  sometimes  as- 
sume weakness  to  dominate  their  households; 
many  a  quarrel  ends  by  the  husband's  giving 
in  because  he  can't  bear  seeing  his  wife  cry." 

Psychiatrists  agree  that  women  still  use 
tears  as  a  weapon,  but  probably  less  often 
than  in  the  Victorian  age,  when  weeping, 
fainting  and  "the  vapors"  were  so  common 
that  every  household  had  its  bottle  of  smell- 
ing salts  to  restore  its  ladies  from  their  stra- 
tegic swoons.  Such  tears,  turned  on  to  gain  a 
point,  have  been  described  by  Doctor  Bur- 
lingame  as  "an  adult  temper  tantrum." 
Part  of  the  modern  man's  discomfort  when  a 
woman  cries  thus  comes  from  a  sincere  doubt 
as  to  whether  she  is  really  suffering  or 
whether  he  is  being  "worked"  by  "water- 
power." 

But  modern  man  is  in  no  position  to  scoff  at 
woman's  tearfulness.  Both  psychiatrists  and 
physiologists  state  that  the  average  Amer- 
ican would  improve  his  health  if  he  would 
himself  indulge  in  an  occasional  good  cry  (as 
Latin  men  sometimes  do).  This  belief  is  more 
than  a  hunch  of  the  doctors:  it  appears  to 
have  a  sound  basis  in  chemistry. 

Tears  contain  lysozyme,  an  enzyme  discov- 
ered by  Sir  Alexander  Fleming,  the  discov- 
erer of  penicillin.  Lysozyme  (which  also  ap- 
pears in  saliva)  is  a  very  powerful  antiseptic: 
tears  diluted  six  million  times  still  have  a  de- 
structive power  against  some  of  the  microbes 
found  in  the  air.  The  normal,  nonemotional 
secretion  of  tear  substance  about  the  eyes  is 
thus  a  natural  means  of  protection  from  in- 
fection through  the  eyeball. 

But  recent  experiments  made  by  Dr.  Karl 
Meyer,  of  Columbia  University,  New  York, 
show  that  lysozyme  is  also  found  abnormally 
present  in  the  stomachs  of  ulcer  patients,  and 
that  they  produce  it  in  exceptionally  large 
quantities  during  emotional  upsets.  Lyso- 
zyme is  always  powerful  stuff:  it  can  eat 
through  the  protecting  mucus  that  lines  the 
stomach  and  lay  the  stomach  wall  open  to 
erosion  by  acids  among  the  digestive  juices. 
Wherever  lysozyme  is  desirable,  it  is  not  in 
our  stomachs. 

These  discoveries— reported  to  the  Amer- 
ican College  of  Surgeons  a  year  ago— have 
made  the  physicians  sit  up  and  think.  For  it 
is  known  that  four  times  as  many  American 
men  as  women  are  ulcer  sufferers.  In  crying, 
women  may  be  doing  much  more  than  "let- 
ting off  steam";  they  may  be  letting  off  the 
lysozyme  which  would  otherwise  destroy  the 
linings  of  their  stomachs.  And  when  men 
"swallow  down"  emotion  they  may  also  be 
swallowing  a  deadly  enzyme.  The  habit  of 
crying  may  protect  our  health. 

But  tears  would  not  start  to  our  eyes  with- 
out some  originating  cause:  women  do  not 
cry  all  the  time.  Why  do  they  need  to  cry 
any  of  the  time?  Many  investigators  have 
tried  to  find  out. 

Dr.  G.  Stanley  Hall  was  one  of  them.  He 
reported  the  results  of  a  questionnaire  he  had 
sent  to  several  hundred  college  students:  they 
listed  307  different  occasions  for  tears  in  their 


When  baby  fusses  because  of 

"Childhood  Constipation" 


-«lve  Fletcher's  Castoria! 


'It's  the  laxative  made  especially  for  infants 


and  children." 


WHENyour  cheerful  child  whines 
and  wails  . . .  when  he  fusses  be- 
cause of  "Childhood  Constipation" 
. .  .  it's  wise  to  know  what  to  do. 
Give  him  Fletcher's  Castoria. 

Thorough  and  effective— yet  so  gen- 
tle, it  won't  upset  sensitive  diges- 
tive systems. 

Made  especially  for  children  —  con- 
tains no  harsh  drugs,  will  not  cause 
griping  or  discomfort. 

So  pleasant-tasting  — children  love 
it  and  take  it  gladly  without  any 
struggle. 


The  original  and  genuine 

CASTORIA 


Get  Fletcher's  Castoria  at  your  drug- 
store today.  Be  sure  you  see  the  green 
band  and  the  Charles  H.  Fletcher 
signature  on  the  package— then  you 
will  know  that  what  you  are  getting 
is  the  original  and  genuine. 
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Nothings  nothing  is 
too  good  for  him... 


'He's  the  most  wonderful  baby  in  the  whole  world.  I  will 

give  him  every  bit  of  love  and  care  he  needs  to  help  him  grow 

happy  and  secure  in  spirit,  strong  and  vigorous  in  body. 


''T~)ight  now  I  particularly   want  to 
X\  give  him    the   special   help  he 

needs  to  build  straight,  strong  limbs, 
a  line,  full  chest,  a  well-shaped  head. 
a  strong  back  and  a  line,  sound  set 
of  teeth." 

First  choice  the  world  over 

Time-proven  cod  liver  oil  is  first  choice 
the  world  over  as  a  source  of  the  \  ita- 
1 1 1 in  1)  babies  need.  To  helpyourbaby 
build  sound  bones  and  teeth,  start  him 
now  mi  Squibb  Cod  Liver  Oil.  It  is  an 
effective, wholly  natural  source  of  the 
\  itamin  D  your  baby  must  have  to 
build  a  straighl  back,  full  chest,  and 
sound,  straight  legs.  Squibb  Cod  Liver 
Oil  also  provides  your  baby  with  im- 
portant growth-promoting  Vitamin  A. 
Give  your  baby  dependable  Squibb 


Cod  Liver  Oil  regularly  every  day. 
Remember,  it  is  whole,  natural  oil, 
preferred  by  many  physicians. 

Older  children,  grown-ups  prefer 
Squibb  pleasant  Mint-Flavored  Cod 
Liver  Oil!  Such  a  delightful  way  for 
youngsters  who  are  "-hooting  up"  to 

get  the  extra  Vitamins  A  and  I)  they 


I 


need  for  fast -growing  limbs.  Also  a 
valuable  aid  for  grown-ups  who  feel 
the  need  of  extra  Vitamins  A  and  D  to 
help  see  them  through  the  winter.  Ask 
today  for  Squibb  Plain  or  pleasant 
Mint-Flavored  Cod  Liver  Oil! 


Squibb  wd  /hw^&i/ 

preferred  by  more  mothers  than  any  other  cod  liver  oil 


own  experience,  and  these  proved  to  be  so 
various  that  they  could  not  be  grouped  under 
fewer  than  47  headings.  The  vast  majority 
of  the  students  stated  that  they  found  them- 
selves crying  less  as  they  got  older,  and  for 
rather  different  reasons  than  in  childhood: 
122  reports  of  crying  Jrom  anger  were  re- 
corded; only  8  of  these  took  place  after  the 
students  were  adult.  Many  of  the  girls  re- 
ported having  cried  "for  no  reason"  during 
adolescence. 

Tiredness  was  the  commonest  condition  in 
which  tears  occurred.  A  large  percentage  of 
the  returns  recorded  a  "disturbed  circula- 
tion" during  weeping.  Most  of  the  students 
remembered  having  thrown  themselves  into 
a  prone  position  while  they  cried.  Three 
quarters  of  the  returns  said  that  the  women 
had  found  themselves  unable  to  hold  back 
tears,  no  matter  how  much  they  tried.  Most 
of  them  reported  "relief"  from  crying,  al- 
though a  few  told  of  serious  aftereffects- 
stupor,  nausea,  sore  eyes,  exhaustion.  One 
girl  said  a  crying  bout  had  caused  an  illness 
which  lasted  for  over  a  month. 

Most  of  Doctor  Hall's  students  felt  that 
fright  had  made  them  cry  when  they  were 
children,  but  that  as  adults  they  wept  only 
from  grief  or  from  sympathy  with  another 
person's  sorrow. 

Doctor  Borquist,  who  conducted  a  similar 
survey,  found  fatigue  to  be  the  greatest  single 
cause  of  weeping :  about  one  quarter  of  all  re- 
ported cases  of  "the  weeps"  seemed  due  to 
tiredness.  If  a  woman  is  worn  out  from  over- 
work, worry  or  overstudy,  he  found,  she 
hardly  needs  a ' '  mental ' '  motive  for  crying — 
and  her  tears  are  apt  to  be  hysterical  and  un- 
controlled when  she  lets  them  go  at  such  a 
time.  During  menstruation  or  the  meno- 
pause, such  nervous  fatigue  is  especially  apt 
to  occur. 

But  crying,  which  may  indicate  a  serious 
nervous  breakdown  in  Jan^.  can  be  a  symp- 
tom of  only  a  very  casual  disappointment  in 
Mary.  For  some  women  weep  more  easily 
than  others.  The  most  complete  investiga- 
tion made  of  this  difference  in  inborn  temper- 
ament is  the  work  of  Dr.  W.  H.  Sheldon,  of 
Harvard  University,  who  studied  4000  men 
and  women  from  the  viewpoint  of  "constitu- 
tional psychology."  Doctor  Sheldon  found  he 
could  grade  the  patients  according  to  their 
physical  and  temperamental  tendencies, 
which  go  hand  in  hand.  Most  of  us  are  mix- 
tures of  the  three  extremes  of  temperament 
he  describes:  the  viscerotonic  (in  whose 
physical  make-up  "the  digestive  tract  is 
king");  the  somatotonic  (whose  muscular 
system  dominates) ;  and  the  cerebrotonic  (in 
whom  certain  functions  of  the  brain  exert 
control  more  completely  than  in  the  rest  of 
us).  All  these  types  react  differently  to  grief. 

The  woman  who  cries  easily  is,  by  this 
classification,  a  woman  in  whom  the  vis- 
cerotonic element  is  strong.  She  "sobs  and 
cries  convincingly  at  the  time  when  it  will  do 
most  good,"  instead  of  bottling  up  her  emo- 
tion during  a  long,  painful  prelude  to  weep- 
ing, as  members  of  the  other  categories  often 
do.  And  when  she  cries,  the  viscerotonic  cries 
hard.  "Her  sobs,"  says  Doctor  Sheldon, 
"seem  to  come  from  the  depth  of  the  abdo- 
men." 

The  viscerotonic  woman  seems  to  have  a 
particular,  urgent  need  to  cry — and  to  cry  in 
company.  In  a  time  of  stress,  she  will  seek 
out  someone  with  a  sympathetic  shoulder, 
will  tell  her  troubles  to  a  perfect  stranger  if 
she  is  cut  off  from  her  friends.  If  a  viscero- 
tonic woman  can  find  another  viscerotonic, 
she  will  get  especially  great  relief — for  men 
and  women  of  this  type  are  always  sympa- 
thetic with  the  tears  of  others.  "When  two 
viscerotonics  meet,"  says  Doctor  Sheldon,  "a 
kind  of  emotional  orgy  takes  place,  and  in 
this  process  the  grief  becomes  dissipated.  It  is 
shared,  thrown  off,  distributed  .  .  .  pos- 
sibly in  something  of  a  literal  physiological 
sense." 

According  to  the  Sheldon  findings,  it  is  the 
viscerotonics  who  most  often  cry  at  movies 
and  theaters — although  other  types  may  be 
moved  as  deeply,  without  showing  this  by 
tears.  Psychologists  tell  us  that  we  all  identify 
the  characters  on  the  stage  or  screen  with 
ourselves,  and  Dr.  George  Gallup's  Audience 
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I   Fit  merge   in   this  supp 
H  creation  by  Bobby  BurnS 
Good  news  for  "in-betweeners"  in  Gabar- 
dine or  Sharkskin.  Available  in  a  myriad  of 
striking  Fall  colors.  Half-sizes  12J£  to  2653. 
$30  to  $59,  depending  on  the  fabric. 
At  Russeks,  N.  Y.,  or  for  the  store  nearest  you,  write 
THE  MUMMY  SICES  CORP.  •  252  W.  37th  St,  H.  Y.  C. 
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Gets  The  Votes 

Like  other  glamorouc 
New  York  Models, 
Suzy  Mulligan  casts 
her  vote  for  Edna 
Wallace  Hopper  White 
Clay  Pack  as  her  fa- 
vorite beauty  pick-up. 
You'll  elect  it  your 
choice,  too,  once  you 
see  the  revivifying 
magic  of  this  luscious 
cream  clay  on  your 
own  tired  face.  Just 
spread  on — let  dry — 
and  in  8  short  min- 
utes rinse  off.  You'll  love  it  .  .  .  love  the 
way  it  smooths  away  tiny  strain  lines — makes 
skin  glow  with  a  new  look  of  radiance— gives 
your  whole  face  as  well  as  your  spirits  a 
fresh,  fresh  outlook.  Do  get  Hopper  White 
Clay  Pack  today.  For  a  party  pick-up  or  day's 
end  facial,  it's  tops.  And  for  everyday  care, 
use  Edna  Wallace  Hopper  Homogenized  Facial 
Cream.  At  cosmetic  counters 


took  ot  Cliveden  somples  ond  select  from  these  qual- 
ity knitting  yarns  the  type  and  colors  for  the  partic- 
ular work  you  have  in  mind.  THEN  ORDER  YOUR 
CHOICE  BY  MAIL  Prompt  shipments. 

WRITE  FOR   FREE  SAMPtE  CARD 

(Containing  actual  samples  of  Cliveden  Yarns) 


Used  for  over  40  years  by 
discriminating  women,  Clive- 
den Yarns  are  spun  in  our 
own  mills. 


CLIVEDEN 
YARNS 


WRITE  DEPT.  E-1 
711  ARCH  ST. 
PHILA.   6,  PA. 
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MjAeC4SH  for  CHRISTMAS! 

Lam  money  at  once!  Show  amazing  value 
21-Card  Christmas  Assortment!  Sells  fast  -<i 
for  only  $1.00;  pays  bi*r  profit.  Sample  box  '/' 
Sent  on  approval.  Also  show  FKEE  Sam- 
^  ,.        pies  Personal  Christmas 

■W'    l  ardsat60for*l  WITH  NAME.  Extra  money 
on  other  Christmas  and  Everyday  Cards,  Ad- 
£-  dress  and  Date  Books,  etc.  Write  today. 
PHILLIPS  CARD  CO..  159  Hunt  St.,  Newton,  Mass. 
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OUTWEARS  LEATHER-  WATERPROOF-SLIP  PROOF 


Research  Institute  has  verified  this  fact:  it  is 
women  admirers  who  give  the  leading  ac- 
tresses their  popularity,  it  is  men  who  sup- 
port the  male  stars.  Thus,  when  a  woman  in 
the  audience  sees  a  star  suffering,  she  may 
show  the  same  emotional  reactions  she  would 
express  if  the  tragedy  were  her  own.  With  a 
viscerotonic,  this  means  a  flood  of  immediate 
tears. 

Dorothy  Parker's  short  story,  Big  Blonde, 
vividly  described  the  viscerotonic  woman  to 
whom  tears  can  become  a  luxury  and  a  joy. 
"She  fell  readily  into  the  habit  of  tears  dur- 
ing the  first  year  of  her  marriage,"  wrote 
Mrs.  Parker.  "Even  in  her  good -sport  days 
she  had  been  known  to  weep  lavishly  and 
disinterestedly  on  occasion.  Her  behavior  at 
the  theater  was  a  standing  joke.  She  could 
weep  at  anything  in  a  play — tiny  garments, 
love  both  unrequited  and  mutual,  seduction, 
purity,  faithful  servitors,  wedlock,  the  tri- 
angle. 

"There  goes  Haze,'  her  friends  would 
say,  watching  her.  'She's  off  again.' 

"Wedded  and  relaxed,  she  poured  her 
tears  freely.  To  her  who  had  laughed  so 
much,  crying  was  delicious.  All  sorrows  be- 
came her  sorrows;  she  was  Tenderness.  She 
would  cry  long  and  softly  over  newspaper 
accounts  of  kidnaped  babies,  deserted  wives, 
unemployed  men,  strayed  cats,  heroic  dogs." 

The  other  Sheldon  types  are  unlikely  to 
cry  over  strange  dogs'  troubles — they  scarcely 
cry  about  their  own.  In  moments  of  stress 
and  sorrow,  the  somatotonic  woman  must 
do  something  strenuous:  climb  a  mountain, 
go  on  a  spending  spree,  take  an  automobile 
trip,  do  anything  violent  and  active  to  get 
the  trouble  off  her  mind.  The  cerebrotonic, 
on  the  other  hand,  retires  into  a  shell  with 
her  sorrow  and  seeks  solitude.  For  her  "to 


You'll    ih'\<t   <U*vi'lf»|»   <•><'    trouble 
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show feeling  is  like  public  exposure  of  the 
naked  body.  Such  an  individual  stands  tear- 
less at  the  grave,  although  her  inward  feeling 
may  be  more  poignant  than  that  of  the  most 
demonstrative  person."  When  she  does  cry, 
it  is  reluctantly,  and  through  clenched 
teeth. 

Other  students  of  the  subject  agree  with 
Doctor  Sheldon  that  some  women  are  more 
easily  inclined  to  tears  than  others,  but  they 
disagree  as  to  the  cause.  Doctor  Lund  be- 
lieves that  increased  thyroid  activity  lowers 
the  "tear  threshold":  young  girls  at  ado- 
lescence are  apt  to  be  tearful,  and  this  is  also 
a  period  of  thyroid  growth.  This  gland,  when 
it  is  overactive,  always  produces  restlessness 
and  excitability.  In  some  women  the  thyroid 
is  constantly  overactive;  they  may  be  par- 
ticularly inclined  to  tears. 

Doctor  Borquist  also  recognizes  the  tem- 
peramental difference  in  susceptibility  to 
tears.  He  gives  an  example  of  two  sisters  who 
lost  their  mother.  One  of  them  burst  out 
at  once  into  uncontrollable  grief;  after  a  day 
or  so  she  rapidly  grew  cheerful  and  liked  to 
talk  about  her  mother.  The  other  sister  shed 
no  tears  until  a  week  had  passed;  then  she 
broke  down  and  was  sick  in  bed  for  some 
weeks.  In  the  first  case,  the  emotion  may 
have  been  lighter  and  the  expression  of  grief 
less  intense;  on  the  other  hand,  the  first  sister 
may  have  had  a  different  temperament,  a 
more  sluggish  set  of  glands. 

Whether  you  do  or  don't  cry  easily  may 
provide  an  important  clue  to  other  aspects  of 
your  disposition:  sociologists  have  found 
that,  other  things  being  equal,  men  who  cry 
at  movies  are  more  apt  to  make  very  good 
husbands.  (A  man  must  have  a  somewhat 
exceptional  supply  of  tenderness  to  be  able 
to  break  through  the  "tough  guy"  conven- 
tion of  our  society  and  to  show  emotion — and 
tenderness  is  an  important  quality  in  mar- 
riage.) 

But  the  man  who  cries  in  the  living-room 
tete-a-tete  can  be  dangerous:  Doctor  Sheldon 
points  out  that  "the  viscerotonic  ability  to 
cry  is  a  remarkably  potent  weapon.  When  a 
viscerotonic  male  sets  his  heart  upon  a 
woman  whose  quality  lies  a  little  beyond  his 
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reach,  he's  apt  sooner  or  later  to  resort  to 
this  weapon.  Men  may  be  fairly  well  dis- 
ciplined in  resisting  female  tears,  but  against 
a  good  viscerotonic  man's  tears  the  female  is 
at  a  serious  disadvantage,  for  her  own  weap- 
ons are  then  turned  against  her."  Some  un- 
fortunate marriages,  he  believes,  have  taken 
place  simply  because  the  woman  could  not 
bear  to  see  a  man  in  tears  because  of  her ! 

Ready  tears  do  not  tell  the  doctor  or  psy- 
chologist whether  you  are  intelligent  or  stu- 
pid, strong  or  weak:  they  are  a  symptom  only 
of  the  emotional  nature  of  a  woman  or  a  man. 
Dr.  B.  W.  Richardson  has  written  in  the 
Dictionary  of  Psychological  Medicine  that 
"No  one  ever  wept  from  the  head;  that  is  to 
say,  no  one  ever  reasoned  himself  into  tears 
except  through  an  appeal  back  to  an  emo- 
tion." But  tears,  he  says,  can  often  be  checked 
by  the  simplest  mental  diversion:  A  woman 
who  is  about  to  weep  at  a  moving  scene  in 
the  theater  may  remember  that  she  forgot  to 
bring  a  handkerchief;  that  slight  interrup- 
tion of  her  attention  can  destroy  the  need  to 
cry.  "The  more  intense  the  nervous  vibra- 
tion, the  easier  is  the  diversion  of  the  impulse 
from  one  center  to  another"— so  long  as  the 
condition  has  not  become  a  habit.  Sometimes 
it  does.  Such  excessive  and  habitual  crying, 
says  Doctor  Richardson,  can  be  corrected  by 
a  change  of  scene,  by  mental  diversion  and 
by  an  outdoor  life.  But  alcohol  should  be  for- 
bidden weepers,  for  it  "keeps  up  a  maudlin 
and  pitiful  sentimentality.  Alcohol  is  the 
mother  of  sorrow." 

This  constant  crying  can  be  a  symptom  of 
a  nervous  or  psychological  condition — but 
not  of  physical  pain.  Doctor  Richardson  re- 
ports that  records  of  surgical  operations  be- 
fore the  days  of  anesthetics  tell  us  that  pa- 
tients in  great  pain  fainted  and  screamed, 
but  did  not  cry.  Women  in  labor  do  not  cry, 
he  says — unless  they  have  been  given  medi- 
cation which  creates  an  abnormal  psycho- 
logical state.  If  they  weep  then,  it  is  from  a 
nervous  cause,  not  because  of  the  physical 
suffering  they  feel. 

Studies  of  crying  among  the  insane  seem 
to  support  the  view  that  crying  is  a  sign  of 
emotional  recovery.  Manic-depressive  pa- 
tients typically  moan  without  tears  in  their 
dejected  state,  but  they  cry  easily  when  they 
are  passing  into  a  state  of  exaltation.  The 
conditions  in  which  tears  are  commonest 
among  the  ill  are  paresis,  arteriosclerosis, 
multiple  sclerosis  and  some  brain  tumors — 
and  Drs.  S.  E.  Jeliffe  and  W.  A.  White  have 
pointed  out  that  the  paretic  patient  often 
weeps  in  the  midst  of  sublime  happiness. 
Among  mental  patients  only  mildly  ill,  ex- 
treme fatigue  leads  to  an  emotional  insta- 
bility which  may  express  itself  in  either 
laughter  or  weeping  without  an  apparent 
cause. 

Psychologists  have  attempted  to  explain 
the  complex  of  tears  by  a  physiological  ap- 
proach: it  is  known  that  their  immediate 
cause  is  a  secretion  of  the  lachrymal  glands 
in  the  upper  and  outer  portion  of  the  ocular 
orbital  cavity.  These  glands  are  innervated 
by  both  the  cranial  and  sympathetic  divi- 
sions of  the  autonomic  nervous  system.  Now, 
the  cranial  nerve  supply  is  usually  active  in 
pleasant  states,  the  sympathetic  supply  in 
unpleasant.  Physiologists  tend  to  believe 
that  the  cranial  nerve  must  act  in  order  for 
us  to  weep  and  that  unalloyed  grief,  there- 
fore, cannot  be  a  cause  for  tears.  Renewed 
hope  must  enter  in. 

Exponents  of  this  popular  view  offer 
numerous  case  histories  to  indicate  that  tears 
come  only  with  hope:  A  mother,  worried  ana 
desperate  when  her  daughter's  pony  came 
back  riderless,  remained  dry-eyed;  but  when 
the  girl  turned  up  safely  a  few  hours  later, 
she  was  dissolved  in  tears.  ...  A  man  who 
was  fearful  of  his  own  suspected  insanity  was 
unable  to  cry;  when  a  psychiatrist  convinced 
him  that  he  was  quite  sane  he  burst  into  tor 
rents  of  tears.  ...  A  heavyweight  boxer 
cried  on  his  way  to  his  corner  after  knocking 
out  his  opponent. 

Any  great  privation,  by  this  theory,  merely 
sets  the  stage  for  weeping;  our  whole  being  is 
stimulated  to  make  good  the  loss,  but  it  is 
prevented  from  doing  so  because  total  misery 
cannot  bring  us  tears.  Energy,  for  which 
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there  is  no  outlet,  causes  our  suffering.  Yet 
we  cannot  find  the  release  of  tears  until  the 
situation  gains  some  redeeming  feature;  then 
the  contrast  between  our  sorrow  and  our 
"lift"  will  let  us  cry. 

But  this  theory  is  not  shared  by  all  psy- 
chologists: some  of  them  prefer  the  older  be- 
lief of  Charles  Darwin,  whose  book,  Expres- 
sion of  Emotion  in  Man  and  Animals,  was  one 
of  the  first  studies  in  the  field.  Darwin  drew  a 
distinction  between  the  causes  of  tears  in 
children  and  adults:  he  believed  that  help- 
lessness made  the  child  weep;  hopelessness, 
the  adult.  "Tears  come  when  the  individual," 
he  wrote,  "gives  up  the  struggle  to  adjust 
himself  to  the  demands  made  upon  him." 
Preceding  the  onset  of  tears  is  always  a  pro- 
found disturbance  of  the  nervous  system,  ex- 
haustion and  a  lessened  power  of  restraint. 
"The  conditions  demand  an  effort  which  the 
depleted  individual  cannot  make."  Crying 
comes  later — it  "is  the  cessation  of  the  state 
of  strained  effort  in  the  direction  of  total  giv- 
ing up."  By  this  theory,  despair  is  at  the  root 
of  our  ability  to  weep.  William  James,  too, 
subscribed  to  the  belief  that  we  cry  when  we 
have  "reached  bottom"  and  that  crying  it- 
self makes  us  sadder.  Our  tears  stop,  he  said, 
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^  Pigs  cost  money  to  raise,  while 
^  cats  may  be  raised  for  next  to 
nothing  on  a  farm.  The  reference  in 
this  phrase  is  to  the  practice  of 
pitchmen  at  connty  fairs  of  openly 
displaying  a  fine-looking  suckling 
pig  and  then  having  several  more 
wrapped  up  in  a  sack  which  was 
then  known  as  a  poke.  You  remem- 
ber the  line  in  The  Shooting  of 
Dan  McGrew,  "I"ll  bet  my  poke 
they're  true."  Only  a  greenhorn 
would  buy  a  pig  without  opening 
the  bag  to  see  the  kind  and  quality 
of  merchandise  he  was  getting.  The 
shrewd  buyer  who  opened  the  bag 
to  see  the  pig  in  the  poke  would  of 
course  "let  the  cat  out  of  the  bag." 
—  DAVID  T.  ARMSTRONG. 


only  from  "apparent  exhaustion  of  the  ma- 
chinery." 

Whether  we  cry  from  hope  or  hopelessness, 
all  the  experts  agree  that  we  feel  better  after- 
ward. Doctor  Borquist  says  that  in  all  grief 
the  sufferer  is  in  a  state  of  apathy  and  col- 
lapse "with  sluggish  circulation  and  slow  vital 
processes.  If  through  voluntary  exertion,  he 
diverts  his  thoughts  to  new  channels,  the 
fatigued  cortical  centers  get  a  rest  and  im- 
proved respiration  and  circulation  give  them 
nutrition.  But  if  he  is  left  alone,  his  energy 
gets  lower  until  a  storm  of  weeping  comes  to 
restore  and  restimulate."  Weeping  is  thus 
Nature's  substitute  for  friends  to  take  our 
minds  off  our  troubles.  We  always  feel  better 
after  a  cry. 

(Dr.  S.  Weir  Mitchell  agreed  with  this— he 
believed  and  told  his  patients  that  women 
who  cry  frequently  keep  their  youth  longer !) 

Literature— especially  poetry— is  filled 
with  mention  of  tears.  Often  the  writers 
seem  to  have  known  what  psychologists  only 
now  are  telling  us— that  tears  are  a  symptom 
of  recovery. 

Alfred  Tennyson's  Princess  offers  a  classic 
case  of  the  way  in  which  the  grief-stricken 
may  not  be  able  to  cry  while  their  sorrow  is 
completely  unrelieved: 

Home  they  brought  her  warrior  dead; 

She  nor  swooned,  nor  uttered  cry. 
All  her  maidens,  watching,  said, 

"She  must  weep  or  she  will  die." 

In  this  story,  her  small  child  was  brought 
to  the  Princess;  when  he  was  in  her  arms,  her 
sorrow  was  given  the  needed  gleam  of  hope 
and  she  was  able  to  burst  into  tears. 

William  Shakespeare  is  another  poet 
whose  observation  of  the  way  tears  flow  is 
borne  out  by  modern  physiological  findings, 
"lama  fool,"  he  wrote,  "to  weep  at  what  I 
am  glad  of."  But  Doctor  Ribot  could  have 
explained  this  to  Shakespeare:  both  joy  and 
(Continued  on  Page  265) 
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(Continued  from  Page  263) 
.^rness,  he  says,  act  as  a  mild  stimulus  to 
ar  glands — it  is  for  this  reason  that  our 
shine  with  affection  or  happiness.  If 
emotions  are  intense  enough — and  our 
;nal  tear  threshold  is  sufficiently  low- 
ly cry  from  any  strong  emotion.  Doctor 
i  irdson  reports  that  women  in  hysteria 
oe  moved  to  tears  by  fear,  grief  and  joy 
1  t  g  a  single  paroxysm, 
j  The  Ballad  of  Reading  Gaol,  Oscar 
j  2  describes  the  utter  despair  of  the  man 
is  to  be  hanged:  "He  did  not  wring  his 
s  nor  weep."  With  this  he  contrasts  the 
i  vior  of  the  other  prisoners  on  the  night 
:ecution — men  who  sympathized  with 
;  nurderer  but  whose  sorrow  for  him  was 
red  by  hope  for  themselves:  "There  is  no 
when  men  must  weep  who  never  yet 
wept,"  and  "As  molten  lead  were  the 
we  shed." 

le  same  poem  portrays  the  difference  in 
>eraments  of  the  men,  all  of  them  in 
m,  all  of  them  suffering: 

i  some  men  curse,  and  some  men  weep, 
\nd  some  men  make  no  moan: 
'.  God's  eternal  Laws  are  kind 
\nd  break  the  heart  oj  stone. 

more  modern  author  has  also  described 
difference  in  men's  emotional  expression 
le  a  jail.  Arthur  Koestler's  Dialogue  With 
rj  th  tells  of  a  group  of  political  prisoners 
g  taken  out  of  their  cells  to  die : "  'Hombre, 
-e's  no  help  for 


•     •••••••• 


(r 

(  jw/t/y 
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,'  said  the  warder 

i  accompanied  the 

st.  For  a  moment 
man   who   was 

ut  to  die  was  si- 

.  And  then  he  be- 
to  augh.  He  kept 

Dping  his  knees 

i  his  hands  and 

aughter  was  quiet 
subdued,  full  of 

e  gasps  and  hic- 

ghs.  'You  are  only 

tending,'  he  said 

the   priest."   But 

second  man  called 

die  "sobbed  and 

impered  like  a 
Id."  Of  the  third, 

author  writes, "He 
;an  in  a  low  voice 
sing  the  Marseillaise.  But  after  a  few  bars 

voice  broke,  and  he  too  sobbed." 
Dften  in  literature  tears  are  shed  for  an- 
.  "Weep  thou  for  me  in  France;  I  for 
here,"  says  one  of  Shakespeare's  war- 
rs.  Because  joy,  fear,  tenderness  and  sor- 
all  set  up  the  same  glandular  reaction 

the  body,  any  of  them  may  lead  us  to 

rs.  Beauty  can  make  men  cry.  And  so  can 
hild's  appealing  face,  or  a  story  of  heroism. 
i  that  is  required  is  a  contrast  of  two  states: 
lackening  of  tension,  a  relief  from  despair 
—in  the  case  of  tears  at  a  sunset  or  a  stretch 
sea— a  sense  of  the  unattainability  of  this 
reliness,  which  is  so  perishable. 
People  long  separated  also  weep  when 

y  are  reunited:  the  joy  merges  with  the 
;mory  of  sorrow  to  give  the  complex  emo- 
>n  required  for  tears  to  flow.  In  music,  it 
the  minor  scale  which  brings  tears  to  the 
es;  minor  harmonies  arouse  "unrest  and 
ngled  feelings  with  a  desire  for  the  com- 
teness  of  the  major  chord,"  according  to 
actor  Lund.  To  cry,  he  says,  is  always  the 
ark  of  a  mixed  state;  neither  sorrow,  dejec- 
>n,  joy  nor  elation  alone  is  sufficient  cause. 

ears  accompany  man's  unique  spiritual- 
ly  animals    never   cry.    Man    alone    has 

hrymal  glands,  and  even  man  does  not 
«sess  them  in  working  condition  at  birth. 
ibies  do  not  shed  tears  until  they  are  two 

three  months  old.  They  cry  from  the  first 
ly  of  life,  according  to  Dr.  Arnold  Gesell,  of 
ale  University,  but  only  through  dry-eyed 
bs.  Cretins  (whose  thyroid  glands  do  not 
>erate)  never  shed  tears  at  all. 

Babies  do  not  cry  from  grief,  which  is  a 
ghly  sophisticated  emotion;  they  cry  be- 
use  of  anger,  hunger,  fear,  pain  or  surprise. 
bservers  of  crying  children  have  been  un- 
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able  to  detect  any  difference  in  their  mode  of 
crying — whether  the  cause  was  hunger, 
anger,  pain  or  fear  of  falling — according  to  a 
report  by  Dr.  Mandel  Sherman  in  the  Jour- 
nal of  Comparative  Psychology.  His  studies 
of  children  sixteen  months  to  three  years  old, 
made  over  a  three-year  period,  showed  that 
more  than  100  situations  caused  them  to 
cry — but  that  exactly  the  same  situations 
often  led  to  laughter. 

Doctor  gesell  found  that  in  the  first  days 
of  life  an  infant  cries  at  any  pronounced 
stimulus,  such  as  being  picked  up.  Two  weeks 
later  he  will  cry  in  the  crib,  but  will  cease 
crying  when  he  is  picked  up.  As  time  goes  on, 
fewer  and  fewer  things  make  him  cry.  Dr.  N. 
Bayley,  writing  in  the  Journal  of  Genetic 
Psychology,  says  that  in  the  first  year  of  life 
children  cry  15  per  cent  of  the  total  time.  In 
the  baby's  first  month,  she  found  pain  to  be 
the  chief  cause  of  crying;  later,  strange  situa- 
tions and  odd  forms  of  handling  proved  more 
apt  to  make  the  child  weep.  Dr.  Catherine 
Williams  Brackett,  writing  in  a  Teachers 
College,  Columbia  University,  monograph, 
reports  that  preschool  children  seldom  cry 
when  they  are  with  other  children  whom  they 
like,  and  that  they  cry  much  less  in  routine 
situations  than  when  they  are  turned  loose 
to  play. 

Children's  crying  is  taken  for  granted — we 

do  not  become  too  greatly  distraught  at  their 

tears.  And  for  the  American  woman,  crying 

presents  no  problem :  if  she  rarely  weeps,  she 

may  congratulate  her- 


/tfi 


/,,/ 


Accept  my  silence.   Let  me  be 
The  wordless  lips,  the  distant  bird, 
The  heart  across  uncharted  seas 
That  holds  you  dear  beyond  all 
words. 
My  love,  my  prayers,  a  fancied 

kiss — 
I  have  no  gift  for  you  but  this. 

•      •••••*•• 


self  on  having  a  life 
so  ordered  that  there 
are  few  occasions  for 
tears.  If  she  does  cry, 
she  has  the  blessing 
of  the  physicians, 
who  will  assure  her 
that  she  feels  much 
better  afterward,  and 
may  even  be  taking  a 
step  toward  renewed 
youth  fulness  by 
every  sob! 

It  is  the  men  who 
have  to  worry  about 
tears  in  the  American 
culture  of  today.  For 
their  Anglo-Saxon  tra- 
dition of  "manliness" 
and  self-restraint, 
they  may  have  to  pay 
in  the  expensive  coin  of  stomach  ulcers. 
Their  inability  to  cry  without  social  censure 
deprives  them  of  one  of  modern  woman's 
soundest  ways  of  letting  off  steam.  And 
men  are  asked — while  deprived  of  the  relief 
of  crying  themselves — to  endure  the  spec- 
tacle of  a  wife's  weeping,  with  the  silent  re- 
proach it  often  brings  to  them. 

What  can  American  men  do?  It  is  prob- 
ably too  late  for  them  to  develop  the  healthy 
habit  of  an  occasional  cry  themselves.  But 
they  can,  at  least,  comfort  themselves  with 
the  modern  theory  that  a  woman  weeps  only 
when  she  has  already  begun  to  hope:  a  hus- 
band may  feel  less  wretched  if  he  looks  upon 
a  woman's  tears  as  a  symptom  of  renewed 
cheerfulness  and  not  of  despair.  He  may  take 
a  leaf  from  the  New  York  credit  manager — 
and  silently  hand  his  wife  a  facial  tissue,  as  a 
signal  to  stop.  Or  he  may  let  her  have  her  cry 
out,  supported  by  the  medical  certainty  that 
she  is  doing  herself  a  world  of  good. 

He  may  even  adopt  the  cynical  device 
worked  out  for  him  by  Charles  Darwin  in 
1873,  and  probably  never  improved  upon  to 
this  day: 

"The  way  to  stop  the  occasional  weeping 
of  ladies  who  wish  to  desist,"  Darwin  wrote, 
"is  to  beg  them  earnestly  not  to  try  to  stop 
and  to  assure  them  that  nothing  will  relieve 
them  more  than  prolonged  and  copious  cry- 
ing." 

Doctor  Darwin's  recipe  has  a  further  ad- 
vantage to  recommend  it  to  the  distressed 
man  of  today:  it  completely  spoils  the  pitch 
of  the  occasional  tear  racketeer  whom  he  may 
encounter.  For  no  woman  can  use  "water- 
power"  to  get  her  own  way  from  a  man  who, 
in  all  sympathy,  urges  her  not  to  stop.  Tears 
are  a  weapon  against  only  the  man  who  is 
deathly  afraid  of  them.  THE  END 


Look  How  Easy  <?\ 
BRUCE  Makes  My  , 
Floor  Cleaning ! 
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Bruce  Doozit 

and 

Bruce  Floor  Cleaner 

wax  as  you  clean. . . 
standing  up!    J 


I  Pour  a  small  amount  of  wax- 
rich  Bruce  Floor  Cleaner  on  your 
wood  floor  or  linoleum.  Then  use 
the  Doozit  with  its  magic  Pad  to 
oosen  dirt,  erase  spots  and  marks. 


Drop  a  cloth  under  the  Doozit 
Pad  and  wipe  up  dirt,  leaving  the 
floor  surface  thoroughly  clean, 
ready  for  polishing. 


-_-~^"^"|    Floor  |  -_-"_ 
-J"_--: I  Cleaner  fi~ — _  -  _ 


W  Replace  the  moist  Doozit  Pad 
with  a  dry  one,  then  polish.  The 
non-slip  wax  film  left  by  Bruce 
Floor  Cleaner  polishes  quickly. 


Just  these  three  easy  steps,  that's 
all  there  is  to  complete  floor  beauty 
care  when  you  use  the  modern 
Brute  method  —  standing  up.  No 
more  sore  knees,  no  more  tired 
backaches — no  harmful  water  and 
strong  soaps  to  destroy  the  beauty 


BRUCE 


and  lifetime  of  your  floors.  You  can 
get  Bruce  Floor  Products  at  stores 
everywhere.  The  Bruce  Doozit 
costs  only  .$1.89.  Long-wearing, 
easily  replaceable  Pads  are  \*)r 
each.  Bruce  Floor  Cleaner,  68c  qt., 
slightly   higher  in    the   Far  West. 


jgcf    Bruce  Tuf-       /^i^   B,uc*  Pa"« 
'      luitr.  Wax      V"*/  Wax 


Bruce  Self- 
Polishing  Wax 


E.  L.  Brute  Co.,  Memphis,  Tenn.    •    •    •    World's  Largest  Maker  of  Hardwood  Floors 


Moving  the  range  a  mutter  of  inches ;  giving  the  refrigerator,  broom  and  china  closets  a  shove  made  space  for  extra  cabinets  next  range  and  refrigerator. 
Fresh  paint,  linoleum  and  wall paper  brightened  the  atmosphere.  For  the  kitchen:  new  convenience.  For  the  family :  a  room  to  love  instead  of  leave. 


Little  annoyances  add  up  in  a  kitchen  like  this.  Sink  and  range 
get  no  light  from  window.  Unshaded  bulb  glares  and  throws 
shadows.  Supplies  are  crowded  in  high  cupboards.  Low  table 
only  place  to  work.  Refrigerator  isolated  and  opens  next  clean- 
ing closet.  Linoleum  old  and  hard  to  clean.  .  .  .  A  woman  ctin 
make  do  in  such  a  setup,  but  the  doing's  no  fun  day  after  day. 
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BO  III  MY  KITCHElf?" 


BY    GLADYS    TAIIKIl 

F  course  if  we  expected  to  live  here  forever,  it  would  be  different,"  a 
friend  of  mine  often  says,  "but  as  it  is,  we  just  don't  want  to  invest  a 
lot  of  money  and  time  on  the  kitchen."  In  a  way,  this  seems  a  com- 
mon-sense viewpoint,  but  it  is  one  I  have  never  been  able  to  accept. 
I  like  to  flax  around  and  fix  things  up  even  if  I  am  only  staying  in  a  hotel  for 
a  day  or  two,  just  so  I  will  feel  at  home  wherever  I  am. 

And  so,  when  I  drove  out  through  the  bustling  suburbs  to  see  the  L.'s 
kitchen,  I  was  singing  small  songs  to  myself  all  the  way.  Because  the  Jour- 
nal had  decided  to  see  what  could  be  done  on  a  budget  to  remodel  a  kitchen 
in  a  house  in  which  the  family  would  live  a  reasonable  length  of  time,  but 
not  forever. 

The  L.'s  felt  that  they  could  spend  $250  and  save  money  by  eating  more 
meals  at  home  and  entertaining  less  in  restaurants,  assuming  they  would  be 
in  this  house  some  time.  This  sum  was  the  budget  for  the  kitchen.  The  final 
sum  spent  was  $228.82. 

This  seemed  very  exciting  to  me.  I  don't  see  any  real  reason  to  throw  in 
the  towel  just  because  you  do  not  own  your  (Continued  on  Page  268) 


it  actually  east  $22ltM2. 

We  got 

our  monvu's  worth  and  had  tun  doing  it. 

.  $     5.00 

.       57.00 

9.00 

Electrician  (Install  light  fixtures  an 

d 

10.00 

13.30 

Floor  Covering,  Linoleum,  Molding 

.       46.90 

.       27.46 

(Material  and  labor  to  install) 

.       13.39 

Wallpaper  and  Labor  to  Hang  .    .    . 

.       22.50 

Curtains,  Drapery, 

.       12.27 

.       12.00 

Total  .    . 

.  $228.82 

Wallpaper  gives  a  feeling  of  space;  hanging  lamp,  a  touch  of  elegance.  White  enamel  makes  Victorian  furniture  fit  right  in. 
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Set  \o.  3462/5.    Table  rize   it  r  62"  extended;  34  x  50"  closed.    Choice  of  colors;  Table: 

white  or  canary.    Chair*:   seat-,  and  backs  richly  upholstered  in  canary,  red  or  black;  seat 

and  bath  /lands  in  gleaming  uhite    iriinite. 


>'«*\v  "Miracle"  slide-away  extension 
li'.-il  .  .  .  ri<*lilv  upholstered  chairs 
.  .  .other  exclusive  features 


\<«  "Miracle*1  Slide-Away 
Extension  Leaf 
Completely  concealed,  yet  ready 
for  instant  use.    Automatically 

stored   just    below   the    table    top. 
Operates  so  easily  that  a  child  <  an 
raise  or  loner  it   with   one  hand 
from    either   side.    The   most 

convenient  tabledeaf  ever  developed. 


NEW    >\I  1RTNESS,  lie*  luxury,  new  convenience  are  yours 
with  a  genuine  Ar\in  De  Lux.-  Dinette  Set!    The  ".Miracle"  leaf, 

iving  of  time,  -pare  and  effort,  b  the  only  one  of  its  kind. 
The  deep,  richly  upholstered  chairs  are  the  ultimate  in 
stunning  beauty,  sheer  comfort  —  with  their  covering 
of  Bcuff-proof  Vinyl  fabric,  form-fittim;  hacks,  and  gracefully 
curved  lines.    The  table  will  delight  you  with  its  heautiful 

d-oval  design,  ami  with  the  extra  leg  room  provided  by  the 
curved  legs.    Extended,  it  gives  you  ample  room  for  serving 
eight!    The  new,  lustrous  long-life  Arvinite  finish  resists 
chipping,  cracking,  acids,  alcohol  and  hoiling  water. 
The  Btriking  color  comhinations,  the  many  exclusive  Arvin 
features,  plus  Ar\  in  durability,  make  this  the  perfect  set  to  own. 
NOBLITT- SPARKS    INDUSTRIES,    INC. 
Columbus,   Indiana 
\rvi„  Metal  Chrome-Plated  Dinette  Sets     •     Metal  Outdoor  Furniture     •     All-Metal  Ironing  Tables 


house.  You  may  not  start  a  box  garden,  but 
you  can  always  plant  things  that  grow  in  a 
year.  You  may  not  afford  a  new  pine-paneled 
librarv— but  why  not  fix  up  for  comfortable 
living  as  much  as  you  can?  Some  families 
rent  their  homes  for  only  a  year  or  so,  but 
there  are  thousands  who  won't  be  able  to 
build  their  dream  house  for  a  long  time.  But 
meanwhile  they  are  living.  Life  is  now,  not  to- 
morrow or  next  year,  but  today,  this  very 
minute.  So  why  not  plant  the  Silver  Moon 
rosebush  and  build  that  barbecue  and  paint 
the  scarred  woodwork? 

The  L.'s  expect  to  be  some  time  in  this  par- 
ticular house,  and  it  is  a  pleasant,  attractive 
place  on  a  cool,  leafy  street.  The  landlord  was 
willing  to  repaint  the  kitchen  a  good  stand- 
ard mud  color.  But  naturally  you  couldn't 
expect  him  to  fuss  over  the  rest  of  it.  It  had 
an  adequate  range,  a  fairly  modern  refrigera- 
tor, a  good  sink. 

It  was  nothing  to  him  that  Mrs.  L.  rushed 
out  of  the  kitchen  as  soon  as  possible  after  the 
dishes  were  done.  And  getting  a  simple  meal 
got  the  kitchen  in  such  a 
mess  that  the  family  ate  tktaaaa^kWkMWM 
in  restaurants  as  much  as 
possible. 

When  I  looked  at  the 
kitchen  I  felt  that  special 
kind  of  depression  that 
comes  when  I  find  I  have 
added  up  my  income  tax 
wrong  and  the  hounds  of 
the  Government  are  bay- 
ing at  my  heels.  I  couldn't 
see  any  hope  for  it  either,  WkMaaW^kWmWkwM 
short  of  tearing  the  whole 
room  out.  I  mean,  what  could  you  do.  with- 
out structural  whacking  about? 

It  was  even  worse  because  Mrs.  L.  had 
some  excellent  Victorian  chairs  and  a  fine 
drop-leaf  table,  a  fine  tole  tray  and  some 
lovely  china.  But  they  looked  sad  and  dark; 
lifeless,  somehow,  in  that  setting.  So  I  looked 
instead  at  the  way  the  sun  lighted  up  the 
eyes  of  Mrs.  L.  I  never  saw  eyes  the  color  of 
fringed  gentian  before,  but  now  I  have,  I 
thought,  and  that  is  a  fine  thing. 

Meanwhile  the  Journal  staff  members 
were  crawling  around  on  their  hands  and 
knees,  measuring  and  measuring.  They  fig- 
ured and  wrote  notes  to  themselves.  They 
got  under  the  stove  and  looked  at  the  con- 
nections, and  they  pounded  the  wall  as  if  it 
were  a  Ouija  board. 

By  moving  the  range,  shifting  position  of 
one  tall  cabinet  and  pushing  the  china  cabi- 
net a  little  farther  into  the  dining  area,  room 
was  made  for  two  base  cabinets — one  next 
the  range,  one  next  the  refrigerator,  with  an 
upper  cabinet  over  it.  Well-made  unpainted 
cabinets  are  often  good  buys  and  may  be 
painted  any  color  you  wish.  For  fitting 
shelves  and  laying  linoleum  on  the  counters 
and  hanging  the  wallpaper,  the  L.'s  paid  $45 
for  help.  A  plumber  moved  the  range  for  $5, 
the  electrician  installed  the  lighting  fixtures 


^  Only  while  we  are  young 
^  do  we  believe  that  the  re- 
verse of  love  is  hate.  We  learn 
later — and  that  lesson  we 
never  forget,  for  love  alone 
ean  teaeh  it  —  that  the  reverse 
of  love  is  egotism. 

—MARY   CHOLMONDELEY: 
Prisoners  (Oodd,  Mead  &  Company). 


and  moved  the  only  available  electn  >Ui 
into  a  usable  position  for  $10.  Paint  | 
other  fixing  they  did  themselves. 

New  floor  covering  seemed  a  mus 
because  the  old  was  worn  and  becausi 
such  a  busy,  nervous,  hard-to-clean  M 
flooring.  A  serene  dark  green  was  used  ad 
cost  $46.90.  The  budget  could  have  be 
on  a  900-calorie  diet,  I  suppose,  by  p;itj,|j 
the  old  linoleum,  but  this  expenditu  wa 
sound  because  the  floor  is  now  easy  tc  ean, 
and  pleasing  to  look  at. 

The  wallpaper  cost  S7.50  and  added  mil 
lion-dollar  look.  I  learned  something  fn  ithi 
choice  of  this.  The  stove  had  green  enael 
a  wavering  marble  pattern  (why  di  thi 
manufacturers  think  this  was  chic  i  the 
'j!0's?)  so  the  wall  colors  just  took  thi  .ver 
and  absorbed  it.  Also,  this  paper  mak  the 
end  of  the  kitchen  seem  like  an  impo  mt, 
separate  room,  which  it  now  is;  and  rice 
there  is  no  dining  room  in  the  house,  ti 
especially  valuable  to  make  this  end  <  the 
kitchen  a  pleasant  dining  area. 

Instead  of  the  glarii 
VMHMHI  posed  bulbs  for  light 
good  globe  was  used  i 
work  area  and  a  chai 
lamp  hung  over  the  d 
area.  The  lighting  fix 
and  cabinets  were 
chased  from  a  rel 
mail-order  house. 

And  finally,  all  the 
tori  an  walnut  furnitun 
painted  with  chalk- 
WKmWkaWm^M       enamel !  I  was  simply 
rified  at  the  idea  when 
told  me  they  planned  to  do  it.  Perfectly  \ 
walnut    Victorian    antiques — painted!    ] 
when  I  saw  the  kitchen  after  it  was  finish  I 
was  delighted.  The  eating  area  had  bee  I 
gay  and  light  and  spacious-looking  witl  U 
that  pear-blossom  white ;  and  with  whitt 
gandy  curtains  and  a  coral  swag  to  match 
seat  covers  and  tablecloth,  the  effect  was 
the  first  day  of  June. 

Now  the  lady  with  the  gentian-blue  t 
says  she  can  hardly  bear  to  leave  her  kite! 
it  is  such  fun  to  cook  in  it !  As  for  me,  I  w 
home  humming  my  small  hum  and  dre; 
ing  thoughtfully  of  my  own  Victorian  ch 
Maybe  chalk  white.  .  . 

I  told  myself  while  I  was  stirring  the  ap 
sauce  for  supper  that  I  wished  every  woi 
who  puts  up  with  a  hundred  little  annoyan 
and  inconveniences  in  her  kitchen  could 
what  could  be  done  in  any  kitchen  on  a  li 
ited  budget. 

The  next  time  I  visit  Mrs.  L.,  I  know  I 
not  going  to  sit  in  that  pleasant  living  rooi 
I  am  going  right  into  the  kitchen  and  ha 
my  cup  of  tea  at  that  table !  Or  on  one  of  thi 
gold-and-scarlet  autumn  days  eat  waffles  ai 
wild-flower  honey  and  small  sizzling  bal 
sausages  while  good  talk  makes  the  meal 
this  charming  kitchen  one  to  remember. 

THE  EN 


THE    Itl  Itl  I  I  ION    OF    WILLY    Kl  ITI  It 

(Continued  from  Page  39} 


some  pride  you  can  call  yourself  a  batchmaker. 
But  you're  not  satisfied  and  then  eventually 
you're  twenty  years  old  and  the  big  day 
comes  when  you  put  aside  the  brown  uniform 
and  exchange  it  for  a  blue  one.  You're  a 
foreman,  leaning  over  a  desk,  studying  batch 
cards,  scared  stiff  the  men  working  under 
you  won't  like  you.  You  don't  show  it,  though, 
and  it  works  out  all  right,  only  you're  still 
ambitious  and  finally  you  go  back  to  the 
books  you  discarded.  You  buy  a  high-school 
chemistry  text,  you  go  to  school  after  supper 
instead  of  bowling  with  the  boys  or  calling 
up  that  cute  number  who  lives  around  the 
comer.  You  sit  up  nights  at  the  dining-room 
table  until  the  print  swims  in  front  of  you. 
But  it  pays  off  finally,  and  one  proud  day 
you  come  to  work  in  your  best  suit  of  clothes, 
and  you  don't  get  paint  in  your  hair  any 
longer.  You  run  errands  for  the  salesmen, 
check  on  orders  for  them.  You  know  the 
factory  and  now  you  get  an  inkling  of  the 
men  who  sell  what  you  used  to  make.  You 
have  bad  moments,  but  you  learn ;  you  stam- 


mer a  few  times,  but  finally  you  learn  how  t 
talk  to  a  purchasing  agent.  And  you  look  a  | 
a  desk  that  someday  will  be  yours. 

Willy  came  back  into  the  general  officer  I 
He  scrawled  some  waybill  information  on  ■ 
telegram  blank,  handed  it  in  at  the  switch 
board,  then  sat  on  the  edge  of  a  desk,  swing 
ing  one  foot,  glaring  at  the  next  telegram  ii  I 
his  hand.  The  odor  of  paint  clinging  to  hii  | 
nostrils  was  replaced  by  the  scent  of  per 
fume. 

Mary  said  softly.  "Sitting  still  for  once 
Willy?  I  didn't  think  you  knew  how  to  sit 
still." 

Now  he  should  say  something,  Willy 
thought  to  himself.  Now  he  should  come  up 
with  a  bright  remark  to  draw  a  smile  from 
her.  Something  he  had  never  learned  to  do. 
He'd  thought  it  would  come  easier  when  he 
got  his  feet  under  a  desk. 

Willy  said,  "I  see  you  have  the  file  on 
Durkee  there.   Let  me  see  it.   I  want  to 
check  on  a  letter  I  wrote  them  last  week." 
ittinued  on  Page  27«) 
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MODERN,  but  it's  mel- 
Modern  decor,  modern 
r,  blend  with  fine  old 
ks,  to  make  a  room  that 
any  period — colonial 
or  house  of  tomorrow. 
!•  floor  is  Koroseal  Crys- 
t  Jne  Tile,  Nos.  4516  and 
9  /,  arranged  in  a  striking 
i  /  Sloane-Blabon  concep- 
i  i— an  exclusive  geome- 
t  design,  featuring  jewel- 
1  liant  Balsam  Koroseal 
;  ps  and  matching  Koro- 
:  I  Cove  Base. 
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Three  lew  Ideas 
for  Your  Den 


\vir  decorating  effects  achieved  with 
the  better  design  and  truer  color 

uf-Stoane  Qualitg  Linoleum  ifroduvJH 


ftT  HOME  IS  THE  HUNTSMAN -and  mighty  happy, 
'oo,  with  this  prize  collection— those  trophies  of 
sport  and  battle— that  marvelous  floor  that  looks 
like  hardwood  parquet  in  a  millionaire's  mansion, 
1  but  is  actually  Inlaid  Linoleum,  pattern  1631,  with 
Chocolate  Koroseal  Cove  Base. 


LINOLEUM  PRODUCTS 


SLOANE-BLABON  COBPOBATION 

295  riFTH  AVBWUE,  NEH    1TORK    16,  H     J 


UCSK    lor 


DOUBLE-DUTY  DEN -a  desk  for  her  . 
please  everybody.  That  luxurious  wall-to-wall  floor  covering? 
It's  a  new  Resilient  Enamel,  pattern  No.  5238.  It's  Pennsyl- 
vania Dutch,  "hex"  signs,  tulips,  "Destlefinks"  and  all,  edged 

with  White  Koroseal  Cove  Base. 


Here's  the  secret  of  decorating  any  room.  Do  as  decora- 
tors do.  Start  with  the  floor.  We  started  here  with  three 
different  floors.  Result?  Three  entirely  different  rooms. 
Try  it  yourself.  You'll  be  thrilled  to  see  how  easy  it  is  to 
create  beautiful  rooms. 

Your  Sloane-Blabon  dealer  has  the  newest,  most  stun- 
ning designs  and  colors  you've  ever  seen — the  miracle  of 
miracles  in  floor  tile — Koroseal*  that  never  grows  old, 
never  needs  waxing — in  jewel  colors  whose  brilliance  and 
beauty  can't  be  imagined  unless  you  see  them  .  .  .  Inlaid 
and  Marbletone  linoleum  .  .  .  Asphalt  Tile  that  wears  and 
wears  and  costs  so  little  .  . .  Resilient  Enamel  Rugs,  Floor 
Coverings  and  Wall  Coverings.  See  them  all  at  your 
Sloane-Blabon  dealer's.  »®b.  f.  Goodrich  Co. 


There's  a  new,  easy  way  to  buy  linoleum 

products!  It's  the  Sloane-Blabon  "Trca- 

/H  sure  Island."  Now  von  can  picture  how 

V  each  pattern    will   look    on  your  floor — 

before  you  buy! 


Keep  your   floors   bright  <inrl  net 
with  Sloane  Quality  Linoleum  If 
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millions  of 
homemakers 


\wzcJliangedover\to 


NATIONAL 


COOKING! 


Gone  arc  the  days  of  cooking  drudgery  for  millions  of 
smart  American  homemakers  who  have  changed  over  to 
PRESTO  Cooking,  because:  1  .  .  .This  new,  modern 
method  of  food  preparation  saves  up  to  75%  of  ordinary 
cooking  time.  2  .  .  .  Presto  Cooked  foods  retain  more 
of  their  natural  vitamins,  minerals,  food  flavors,  and 
colors.  3  .  .  .  Presto  Cooking  saves  money  on  food  bills. 
4  . .     1 1  saves  money  on  fuel,  too.  5  .  .  .The  exclusive 
Homec  seal,  the  positive  5-10-15  lb.  pressure  indicator, 
and  the  combination  anti-vacuum  valve  and  over- 
pressure plug  make  Presto  COOKERS  easy,  safe, 
wonderful  to  use.  6  . .  ;The  complete  Presto  Cooker 
recipe  book  and  illustrated  instruction  manual,  given 
at  no  extra  cost  with  every  Presto  Cooker,  makes 
even  the  beginner  an  expert  in  this  new  art  of  cooking. 

More  l  e  been  purchased  by  American 

homemakers  than  all  other  makes  of  pressure  cookers  combined. 
I'i'i  >to  Cookers  .. .  and  only  Presto  Cookers  .. ,  are 
ba<  ked  by  more  than  33  years  of  thorough  testing,  and  in- 
genious pressure  cooki  i  manufacturing  experience.  These  Best- 
of-AII  Kitchen  Helpers  are  prii  ed  amazingly  low  . . .  from 
$11.95  (slightly  higher  in  II 


Prize-winning  homemaker, 


n 


MRS.  LILLIAN 
JOHNSON. 

Freeport, 


says: 

"PRESTO  Cooking  gives  me 
home  cooked  goodness  without 
home  work;  masterpiece  meals 
without  monotony;  and  penny- 
stretching  economy  without 
sacrificing  quality  in  the  foods 
I  buy." 


9W& 


COOKERS 


available  in  your  choice  of  9 
models  and  in  matched 
lets  of  2  to  5  units. 

6-quart  "MEAT-MASTER" 

(Illustrated) 

4 -quart  "COOK-MASTER" 

(Choice  of  2  models) 

3-quart  "VEGE-M ASTER" 
(Choice  of  2  models) 

The  "FRY-MASTER" 

(For  pressure-frying) 

National  PRESTO 

COOKER-CANNERS 

12-16  &  21 -quarts 


PRESTO  DEEP-WELL  COOKERS  are  now  standard  equip- 
ment in  Kelvinator  and  other  leading 
makes  of  cooking  ranges.  To  be  sure 
you  get  the  finest  pressure  cooker  in 
the  range  of  your  choice,  ask  your  deal- 
er: "Is  it  equipped  with  a  PRESTO  DEEP- 
WELL  pressure  cooker?" 


REMEMBER,  not  all  pressure  sauce- 
pans are  PRESTO  COOKERS.  Look 
for  this  name  plate  when  you  buy. 


NATIONAL  PRESSURE  COOKER  COMPANY,  General  offices  and  factory,  Eau  Claire,  Wisconsin. 


(Continued  from  Pane  Z68) 

Mary's  sigh  was  almost  imperceptible. 

Willy  grimly  read  his  letter,  then  went  off 

again,   the   heel-and-toe  champion   of  the 

office,  heading  toward  the  testing  labs  where 

a  quart  sample  was  being  held  up. 

That  was  on  a  Friday.  Monday  morning 
at  nine  o'clock  Willy  was  out  in  the  plant  and 
hard  at  work  tracking  down  some  informa- 
tion. Nine-thirty  he  got  back  into  the  general 
offices  and  pulled  up  short.  A  magnificent 
young  man  in  tan  sports  coat,  dark  flannel 
trousers  and  white  shoes  was  sitting  there  at 
Carter's  desk. 

Mr.  Clayton  bobbed  up,  gave  Willy  a 
small  and  rueful  wink,  and  said,  "Willy 
Kepper.  meet  Jack  Ogden.  I've  been  instruct- 
ing Ogden  in  his  duties,  Willy.  I'd  like  you  to 
give  him  a  grand  tour  of  the  plant." 

Ogden  stood  up  and  grinned,  extending  a 
hand.  "How  do  you  do?"  he  said  cordially. 

Willy  grasped  his  fingers  briefly,  said, 
"Let's  go,"  and  turned  on  his  heel.  Ogden 
trailed  after  him  into  the  shop. 

Frankie  Kovaleski  came  by,  glanced  at 
Ogden's  clothes  and  murmured  sotto  voce 
at  Willy,  "Hey,  kid,  who's  your  friend?" 

Willy,  not  answering,  stabbed  a  finger  at 
the  tanks  coming  down  from  the  ceiling, 
pitching  his  voice  above  the  roar  of  the  elec- 
tric motors.  "Paint's  made  in  those,"  Willy 
said.  "They're  unloading  there  at  number 
seven  now." 

Ogden  said,  "Kind  of  dirty  work,  isn't  it?" 

"We're  not  manufacturing  lace  panties," 
Willy  said  coldly.  "Come  on.  This  is  the  mill 
room  we're  going  into  now." 

"Nine  to  five  from  now  until  I  grow  a 
beard,"  said  Ogden.  "What  a  life." 

Willy,  ignoring  this,  gave  him  a  brisk  tour, 
taking  him  upstairs  where  the  batches  were 
made,  and  through  the  laboratories.  Finally 
he  left  him  at  his  desk  again.  "I'm  busy," 
Willy  said,  and  went  off  down  the  corridor, 
his  jaw  tense. 

But  worse  was  yet  to  come.  Later  in  the 
day  he  went  through  the  offices  and  found 
Ogden  standing  by  the  files,  looking  appreci- 
atively at  Mary.  He  murmured  something 
and  Willy,  snatching  up  the  phone  awaiting 
fiim,  heard  Mary's  rippling  laughter. 

"Your  order's  been  shipped,"  Willy 
snapped  into  the  phone,  "by  Forest  Vans. 
Left  here  yesterday  morning.  Right."  Willy 
slammed  down  the  receiver.  He  did  not  or- 
dinarily talk  so  brusquely  to  a  purchasing 
agent.  He  had  developed  the  technique  of  the 
voice  that  soothes,  but  he  was  unable  to  prac- 
tice it  today. 

At  five  that  night  Willy  had  a  last-minute 
telegram  to  send.  He  lingered  in  the  office, 
then  went  outside  and  there  at  the  curb 
Ogden  was  helping  Mary  into  a  flashy  con- 
vertible. '"Night,  Willy,"  Mary  called  and 
Ogden  grinned  and  waved.  Willy  watched 
the  car  purr  down  the  street,  uppercut  vio- 
lently at  the  air,  then  stalked  across  the  street 
toward  his  battered  sedan. 

The  next  morning  as  usual  Willy  started 
down  the  corridor.  He  came  to  the  big  steel- 
sheathed  door  that  marked  the  division  be- 
tween the  offices  and  the  plant  itself  and 
kicked  it  open.  The  door  slammed  back  on 
its  hinges  and  Willy  tramped  on  through,  his 
eyes  chilly  and  lips  taut. 

Near  the  door  was  Frankie  Kovaleski, 
leaning  on  his  desk,  studying  his  day's  batch 
cards,  biting  a  generous  cud  from  a  plug  of 
tobacco.  He  grinned  amiably  at  Willy. 

"That  order  of  black  wrinkle  for  Mergen- 
thaler,"  Willy  barked  at  him.  "What  you 
been  doing  with  it,  saving  it  for  a  Christmas 
present?" 

This  was  no  way  to  talk  to  Foreman  Kova- 
leski and  most  unlike  Willy.  Kovaleski,  gag- 
ging on  his  tobacco,  straightened  as  though 
he  had  been  stabbed  and  let  out  a  bull-like 
roar  of  rage. 

"You  think  I  ain't  making  nothing  else 
but  wrinkle  for  Mergenthaler?"  Kovaleski 
screamed.  "Look  at  them  batch  cards  they 
throw  at  me.  I  ain't  Superman.  I  do  my  work 
and  no  lousy " 

"Get  the  lead  out,"  Willy  said. 

Kovaleski.  a  bosom  friend  of  Willy  Kepper 
until  this  moment,  doubled  a  hamlike  fist, 


AMAZING  NEW! 

DEW 

SPRAY  DEODORAI 

in  the  Magical 
Self-Atomizing" 
Squeezable  Bottle! 


MIGHTY  FAST  Relief  For 

RHEUMATIC 
ACHES-PAINS 

Sore,  Stiff  Muscles 

When  you  suffer  from  rheumatic,  lumbago  or 
neuritis  pains — from  stiff  lame  muscles — rub 
on  Musterole  for  fast,  long-lasting  relief. 

Musterole  offers  ajll  the  advantages  of  a 
warming,  stimulating  mustard  plaster  yet  is 
so  much  easier  to  apply — just  rub  it  on. 
Musterole  instantly  starts  to  relieve  aching 
soreness  and  helps  break  up  the  painful  surface 
congestion.  In  3  strengths.  At  all  drugstores. 
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WIN  $5000.00 

in  Easy  Stardust  Letter  Contest 
closing  Nov.  15,  1948.  Write  for 
Contest  Rules  to  P.  O.  8ox  51, 
Murray  Hill  Station,  N.  Y. 
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RAS  .  .  .  NO  bra  fits 
ind  flatters   like 
he  Stardust   Bra  .  . 

oulds  without  a 

rinkle  or   bulge   in   any  ^s 

size.  Uplifts  and  separates.    J  I 

Compare   its  workmanship,   its 
quality,  its  value!  Who  else 
guarantees  a  bra  for  one  whole 
years  wear?   Rayon   satin   regular 
or   plunging   neckline   styles.  SI. 25 
longline  model,  $1.98  up. 


Stardust 

FASHION  WEAR     •} 

»  «  •  •  »2a 


GIRDLES  .  .  .  America  s 
most  comfortable 
girdle  .  .  .  accurately 
proportioned   for   figure 
flattery     ..no    bulginq. 
vrinkling,    rollinq    or 
riding  up.  long 
wearing   NYLON   leno 
side   panels,   satin 
front  and   back;  zipper 
closing.    Sensational 
value  at  $3.98 

LOOK  FOR  GENUINE 

ytbrdust 

SUPS.  UNDIES.  GIRDLES. 
GARTER  REUS,  BRAS  t  BLOUSES 

Stardust.  Inc., 

Empire  State  Bldg..  N  Y  I 
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but  Willy  wasn't  there;  Willy  was  marching 
out  to  the  shipping  room  where  Foreman  Ed 
Jenkins,  supervising  a  truck  loading,  was 
surreptitiously  glancing  over  a  racing  tip 
sheet,  hopefully  looking  for  a  sleeper. 

"You  bum,"  shouted  Willy,  "why  don't 
you  live  at  the  track?  You're  about  as  slow 
as  some  of  the  horses  you  bet  on.  You  never 
shipped  that  order  for  Carson  Brothers  last 
night." 

Ed  Jenkins'  face  turned  an  unhealthy 
purple.  "The  truck  never  showed  up,"  he 
shouted, outraged.  "What  you  want  I  should 
do,  carry  them  five  hundred  gallons  out  to 
Pittsburgh  on  my  back?  Nobody  talks  to 
me " 

"Get  going,  get  going,"  Willy  snarled  and 
trotted  on  while  Ed  Jenkins  stamped  around 
the  shipping  room  in  a  frenzy. 

Willy's  next  port  of  call  was  small  order, 
where  one  Fats  Barto  had  been  in  charge 
these  twenty  years.  A  fierce  and  independent 
man,  Fats  was  now  reclining  on  a  barrel,  sip- 
ping coffee  from  a  paper  container  and  munch- 
ing a  doughnut  which  would  sustain  him  un- 
til ten  o'clock,  when  he  would  eat  the  first  of 
three  lunches. 

"Listen,"  Willy  yelped  at  him,  "you  were 
supposed  to  make  up  a  quart  sample  for 
Jarvis.  A  rush  order.  What  are  you  running 
down  here,  a  free  lunch?  You  sit  there  and 
feed  your  face  all  day " 

Fats  Barto  put  down  his  coffee  cup  with 
shaking  hand,  snatched  a  bung  wrench  and 
brandished  it  threateningly. "  I  will  split  your 
skull,"  Barto  screamed,  "and  stuff  you  in  a 
mixer.   I " 

"Come  on,  come  on,"  said  Willy  and 
moved  on  through  the  door.  His  steps  carried 


Rk  A  truth  is  beet  stated  if  the  hearer 
^  is  left  with  the  feeling;  that  he 
could  have  told  it  equally  well. 

—IVAN  PANIN. 


him  through  the  furnace  room,  where  Mike 
Bedeen,  one  of  the  really  solid  men  around 
the  factory,  was  taking  three  minutes  off  for 
a  quick  cigarette.  Willy,  in  passing,  snarled, 
"That  pile  of  coal  you're  sitting  on,  you're 
sure  it's  comfortable?  Maybe  I  should  bring 
you  down  a  davenport." 

Mike  Bedeen  had  his  mouth  open,  but 
when  he  finally  managed  to  get  out  some 
highly  flavored  expletives,  Willy  had  shot 
out  of  hearing  into  the  yard,  where  with  a  few 
well-chosen  words  he  laid  low  the  yard  boss, 
and  then  darted  onward  to  the  varnish  shack. 

Ab  Snyder,  short  of  help,  was  racing  around 
doing  the  work  of  two  men. 

"Well,"  said  Willy,  "for  once  you  got  off 
a  dime.  What's  the  matter,  got  a  wasp  up 
your  pants?" 

He  ducked  the  sample  can  Ab  threw  at 
him,  went  back  to  the  office  and  yanked  open 
a  file.  Willy  scowled  into  it,  then  slammed 
the  drawer  shut. 

"Who  louses  up  these  files?  "  he  said.  "  I'm 
sick  and  tired  of  playing  hide-and-seek  when- 
ever I  want  some  information." 

There  was  a  small  gasp  behind  him.  Mary's 
face  was  flaming.  Willy  gulped  suddenly  and 
Ogden  looked  up  from  his  desk.  "Don't  let 
that  little  Napoleon  scare  you,  Mary,"  he 
said. 

Willy  stamped  up  the  stairs  toward  the 
labs. 

Meanwhile,  out  in  the  shops,  a  dozen  men 
or  so  were  grimly  and  individually  planning 
the  murder  of  one  Willy  Kepper,  thinking 
dreamily,  as  they  worked,  of  the  various  in- 
genious ways  in  which  they  would  rend  him 
limb  from  limb. 

But  within  the  factory  the  grapevine  had 
begun  to  function,  starting  with  a  stenog- 
rapher in  the  office,  relayed  finally  to  the 
desk  where  Frankie  Kovaleski  brooded. 

At  noon,  Kovaleski  and  his  friends  sat 
against  the  brick  wall  outside  the  plant, 
basking  in  the  sun,  devouring  egg  sandwiches, 
salami,  milk  and  coffee. 

"Willy  ain't  himself,"  said  Kovaleski. 
"You  know  Mr.  Ogden?"  Kovaleski  gestic- 
ulated. "Big  fat  guy  with  two  chins  and  a 
(Continued  on  Page  273) 
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(Continued  from  Page  271) 
ru  d  im  beak."  Thus  did  Kovaleski  char- 
actri  :e  Jasper  P.  Ogden,  local  philanthro- 
pic a  id  civic  leader.  "Well,"  pursued  Kova- 
lesi,  "Willy  is  all  set  to  move  into  Carter's 
jola  id  this  Ogden  he  puts  his  son  into  his 
pke  and  Willy  is  back  of  the  eight  ball  while 
th  ah-rah  boy  comes  in  here  and  makes 
wh  the  Whiff enpoof  Song  or  something." 
lesentment  against  Willy  Kepper  died  a 
sud  n  death.  The  men  considered  this,  and 
tin  v'oung  Ogden  came  in  view,  white  shoes 
an ;  11,  and  from  the  brick  wall  a  dozen  pairs 
of  y  :s  scrutinized  him  with  disfavor.  Beside 
hii  valked  a  girl,  young,  lovely  in  the  sun- 
shu  .  Wordlessly,  the  men  watched  her  get 
in  C  gden's  car,  watched  Ogden  drive  off 
doni  the  street. 

l  moment  later  Willy  appeared,  unhur- 
rii  for  once.  He  glared  after  the  car,  then 
shfled  down  the  sidewalk  and  halted  in 
fro   of  the  men. 

blew  my  top  this  morning,"  Willy  said, 
sorry,  boys." 

'  -brget  it,  Willy,"  they  assured  him,  and 
\\\  y  went  along. 

r  ankie  Kovaleski,  speaking  around  his 
tl  '.  egg  sandwich,  said,  "That  ties  it.  That 
rel  y   wraps   it  up. 


it  almost  instantly,  but  not  before  a  stream 
of  the  heavy  liquid  had  flowed  across  the 
virginal  white  shoes  of  Ogden. 

Strong-man  Kovaleski,  who  had  won  a 
reputation  for  spinning  a  three-hundred- 
pound  drum  across  the  floor  as  though  it  were 
a  papier-mache  imitation,  said,  "It  got  loose 
from  me.   It  was  too  much  for  me." 

A  passing  workman  said  angrily,  "You 
clumsy  Polack.  Here,  Mr.  Ogden,  let  me 
wipe  your  shoes  off."  Solicitously  he  pulled  a 
rag  from  his  hip  pocket,  bent  and  swabbed 
Ogden's  shoes.  Unfortunately,  there  were 
smears  of  red  paint  on  the  rag.  The  workman 
straightened  up  and  said,  "That  is  sure  a 
shame,  Mr.  Ogden." 

Kovaleski  was  also  apologizing  profusely, 
and  then  a  hoarse  voice  yelled,  "Make  way." 

An  apparition  came  into  view,  a  staggering 
pair  of  legs  surmounted  by  bundles  of  empty 
five-gallon  containers  that  teetered  eccen- 
trically. Ogden  jumped  to  one  side,  the  stag- 
gering legs  moved  crazily  that  way,  and  sud- 
denly the  whole  pile  of  cans  crashed  about 
their  heads,  bounded  on  the  concrete  floor. 
Ed  Jenkins  stooped,  brushed  aside  sundry 
cans  and  helped  Ogden  to  his  feet.  "Never 
seen  you  standing 


•     •••*•••* 


llj    I  In •■■•■  V.  KmaiK 

Half  of  me  dreams  of  living  on  a  hill 
\\  ith  windows  opening  on  distant 
space 
In  greening  spring,  but  half  of  me  is 
still 
Content  with  April  in  a  sheltered 
place. 

The  half  of  me  would  watch  October 
turning 
Her  entire  countryside  to  flaming 
gold; 
Yet  sometimes  seeing  one  near 
maple  burning 
Is  ajl  the  glory  that  my  heart  can 
hold. 

•     •••••••• 


N  only  does  this 
sl<  steal  Willy's  job, 
h<  also    swipes    his 

d  Jenkins  de- 
n  red.  "Willy  ain't 
g  a  girl.  He  never 
d  d  Mary,  to  my 
k  wledge." 

All  the  same,"  in- 

si  id  Frankie  Kova- 

l<  i,  "she's  his  girl. 

I  told  me  so  himself 

a  he  company  ban- 

q  t.   He  said  to  me, 

valeski,'  he  said, 

"  ove  that  dame.'" 

He  don't  act  like 

i(    Ab  Snyder  said, 

"  at  if  he  said  so,  I 

ass  he  does.  And 

t  it    cheerleader 

ks  off  with  her." 

They  brooded  on 
t  s  injustice  to  their 
tsom  friend  and 
I  ts  Barto,  speaking 
j  tly,  said  finally, 
'  V'e  should  ought  to 
c     something   for 

lly.  Willy  is  one  guy  in  that  office  who 
>ws  something  about  the  paint  business. 

id  he  has  gone  to  bat  for  us.    It  was  Willy 
them  to  give  us  the  new  washrooms. 

ivbe,"  said  Fats,  "we  could  get  this  Og- 
i  n  to  change  his  mind.   Maybe  we  could 

ivince  him  in  a  nice  way  that  he  don't 

e  the  paint  business." 

Thereafter  they  talked  in  whispers,  punc- 

ated  now  and  then  by  hoarse  laughter. 

oung  Ogden  emerged  from  the  plant  that 
<ht  with  Mary  by  his  side.  They  walked 
er  to  the  car,  Ogden  helped  her  in  with  a 
turish,  went  around  and  got  behind  the 
heel.  The  car  started  with  a  low  purr  of 
>wer,  galumphed  forward  ten  feet  and 
opped. 

Ogden  got  out.  examined  a  rear  wheel  and 
lid.  "I  have  a  flat." 

"Can  I  help?"  Mary  said,  but  Ogden  was 
lefully  punching  the  spare. 
"No  air  in  that,  either."  he  said.  "You'd 
r  take  the  bus."  He  started  out  on  foot 
>  find  a  gas  station. 

The  next  morning  Ogden  had  occasion  to 
)  into  the  plant  and  check  an  order.  He 
nened  the  big  door,  stepped  briskly  inside 
nd  approached  Frankie  Kovaleski.  who  was 
ngaged  in  balancing  a  large  drum  on  one 
.  while  a  stream  of  liquid  the  consistency 

>f  molasses  flowed  from  it  into  a  gallon  con- 
ainer. 
"I  say,"  Ogden  declared  in  businesslike 

tones.  "I'm  looking  for  a:i  order " 

His   speech   ended    in   a   sudden    yawp. 

Frankie   Kovaleski   had   momentarily   lost 
onirol  of  the  drum.    It  slipped  off  his  knee 

ind  crashed  to  the  floor.   Kovaleski  righted 


there,"  Ed  said,  dust 
ing  him  off.  "Mighty 
sorry,  Mr.  Ogden." 

"  Look  out ! "  a 
voice  yelled  and  Og- 
den leaped  four  feet 
backward  as  Fats 
Barto  came  racing 
down  the  floor,  push- 
ing a  loaded  hand 
truck  from  side  to  side 
like  a  demented  roller 
coaster.  "Watch that 
caustic,"  someone 
shouted,  and  Ogden 
leaped  again,  and  this 
time  he  kept  on  go- 
ing, back  into  the 
safety  of  the  office. 

Out  in  the  shop, 
Fats  Barto  and  his 
colleagues  exchanged 
brief,  satisfied  glances 
and  went  back  to 
work. 

There  were  giggles 
in  the  office  when  Og- 
den came  in.  He 
looked  ruefully  at  his 
once-white  shoes,  sat 
down  at  his  desk  and  the  telephone  rang.  A 
feminine  voice  said,  "  Will  you  please  get  Mr. 
Clayton  a  quart  of  high  viscosity  from  the 
plant?   He  wants  it  immediately." 

Ogden  looked  at  the  pile  of  telegrams  on 
his  desk,  one  of  which  posed  a  query  he  had 
been  trying  vainly  to  answer  since  nine 
o'clock.  He  shuddered  at  thought  of  going 
back  into  the  shop,  then  got  to  his  feet,  went 
down  the  corridor  and  apprehensively  opened 
the  door. 

Frankie  Kovaleski.  at  his  desk,  beamed  at 
him.  "Something  I  can  do  for  you,  Mr.  Og- 
den?" he  asked  solicitously. 

Ogden  smiled  at  this  co-operation  between 
labor  and  management.  "I  want  a  quart  of 
high  viscosity,  please." 

Kovaleski 's  broad  hand  slapped  his  leg, 
his  eyes  were  brimming  over  with  sympathy. 
"Now  that  is  tough."  said  Kovaleski.  "I 
just  this  minute  run  out  of  the  last  high 
viscosity  I  had.  Try  Fats  Barto,  down  in 
small  order." 

Barto,  engaged  in  a  midafternoon  snack 
while  he  peered  into  the  mixing  tanks,  was 
also  the  soul  of  courtesy.  "  Funny  you  should 
ask  me  about  that."  Fats  said.  "  I'm  going  to 
be  needing  some  high  viscosity  myself  soon. 
Go  see  Ab  Snyder,  in  the  varnish  shack.  I 
think  he  had  some." 

Ab  Snyder  sent  Ogden  to  the  mill  room; 
from  there  Ogden  went  out  into  the  yard  and 
found  the  yardman  standing  in  the  entrance 
to  a  warehouse  filled  with  drums. 

"High  viscosity?"  said  the  yardman.  "I 
ain't  had  any  call  for  high  viscosity  lately. 
You  see  that  last  barrel  ?  That  one  way  over 
in  the  far  corner?  Stand  on  tiptoe,  Mr.  Og- 
den. and  you  can  make  it  out.  That's  the  only 
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drum  I  get  left.  Here's  a  bung  wrench.  Help 
yourself.  I'd  get  it  for  you  only  I  got  to  rustle 
this  solvent." 

Ogden  looked  helplessly  af  the  wrench  in 
his  hand,  then  at  the  drums.  He  removed 
his  coat,  approached  the  first  drum,  grunted 
and  shoved  it  to  one  side.  Grabbing  the  next 
one,  ignoring  the  ferry  substance  on  his 
hands,  he  tugged  at  it  and  began  to  make  a 
path  to  the  drum  in  the  far  corner.  From 
time  to  time  across  the  yard  workmen 
emerged  briefly  from  the  factory  to  look  a 
moment  at  the  perspiring  young  man. 

An  hour  later  Ogden  came- back  into  the 
plant,  paint  stains  on  his  shirt  and  trousers 
and  smeared  across  his  forehead.  Grimly  he 
smiled  down  at  the  quart  of  black  liquid  in 
one  hand.  He  went  into  Clayton's  office,  put 
it  triumphantly  down  on  the  desk  blotter. 

Mr.  Clayton's  chair  shot  backward. 
"You're  smearing  up  my  desk.  Get  it  out  of 
here." 

"You  wanted  it,"  Ogden  said,  baffled  and 
angry.  "Your  secretary  phoned  for  it.  She 
said  you  wanted  a  quart  of  high  viscosity 
immediately." 

"What?"  The  grim  lines  around  Mr. 
Clayton's  mouth  relaxed.  He  settled  back 
in  his  chair,  chuckled,  and  then  smiled  at  the 
flushed  young  man  confronting  him.  "Ever 
study  physics,  Ogden?"  he  said  gently. 

"Yes,  sir,"  Ogden  said.  "Freshman  year. 

I "  Ogden  seemed  to  shrink  inside  his 

coat,  his  face  reddened.  "There's  no  such 
thing  as  high  viscosity.  At  least,  it's  not  a 
substance.  What  a  chump  I've  been." 

He  turned  abruptly 
and  went  outside,  back  ■■■■■■■■■ 
to  his  desk.  Frowning, 
he  stared  down  at  a 
crumpled  telegram  and 
shook  his  head  in  be- 
wilderment. 


Willy  had  snatched  the  telegram.  "Thffl 
a  cable  lacquer.   Did  you  see  Kincaid?" 

Ogden  shook  his  head,  and  Willy  wasflf 
on  the  run,  out  into  the  street.  He  dodge  a 
truck,  went  on  to  Kincaid's  presence,  ai  a 
moment  later  grabbed  up  a  phone. 

"Get  Croydon  of  Cooper  for  me,"  he  s. 
jotted  figures  on  a  sheet  of  paper,  and  th 
with  Ogden  at  his  heels,  went  back  to  > 
general  offices. 

The  switchboard  operator  nodded  at  hi 
and  Willy  perched  on  Ogden's  desk  and  picl 
up  the  phone. 

"Mr.  Croydon,"  Willy  said,  "Kepperta 
ing."  Willy  took  a  deep  breath.  He  held  t 
phone  six  inches  from  his  ear  and  Ogden  hea 
a  flow  of  words  he.  could  not  distinguish,  b  I 
their  meaning  was  nevertheless  unmistakab 
"It  was  inexcusable,  Mr.  Croydon,"  Wil 
said  finally,  "but  I'd  like  to  tell  you  how 
happened."  Willy  winked  one  eye  at  Ogde 
"The  telegram  came  in  last  night  after  ol 
offices  were  closed.  That's  the  reason  for  tlj 
delay.  The  wire  was  mislaid  and  didn't  tu 
up  until  a  few  minutes  ago.  As  soon  as  I : 
the  date  line  on  it  I  knew  what  had  happene 
I  have  all  the  information  for  you."  Will 
talked  on  for  a  few  moments,  then  hung 
and  grinned  at  Ogden.  "We  wiggled  out  of  it,] 
he  said.  "A  slight  distortion  of  the  truth, 
white  lie,  maybe  you  could  call  it." 

Ogden,  looking  at  him  with  admiratior 
said,  "I  couldn't  have  done  that." 

Willy  laughed  mirthlessly  to  himself.  In  thl 

first  place,  he  didn't  believe  it.  If  Ogden  couli 

talk  easily  and  glibly  tJ 
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Willy  Kepper  was 
hustling  down  the  cor- 
ridor late  that  after- 
noon when  he  braked      

to  a  stop  barely  in  time       i^L^BIk^BBBM 
to  avert  a  collision  with 
Mr.  Clayton,  who  came  charging  out  of  his 
office  like  a  maddened  bull. 

"Where's  that  Ogden?"  shouted  Mr. 
Clayton.  "He  doesn't  answer  his  phone. 
Boss's  son  or  not,  I  am  going  to  feed  him  to 
the  birds." 

Willy  tried  to  repress  the  joy  that  flowed 
within  him.  "I'll  try  and  locate  him,"  he 
said.  "What's  the  trouble?" 

Mr.  Clayton  recognized  Willy  then  and 
calmed  down,  but  not  much.  "A  telegram 
came  in  late  last  night  from  Cooper,"  he  said. 
"I  gave  it  to  Ogden  first  thing  this  morning. 
I  was  rushed.  'Get  the  information,'  I  told 
him,  'and  phone  Cooper  immediately.'  I've 
been  in  conference  and  now  my  secretary 
tells  me  she  just  had  a  long-distance  call  from 
Croydon,  Cooper's  purchasing  agent.  He  was 
hopping  mad.  He  hadn't  heard  from  us. 
Four  o'clock  and  I  gave  that  wire  to  Ogden 
at  ten  of  nine  this  morning." 

1he  shop  door  opened  suddenly  and  Ogden 
came  in  view,  disreputable-appearing  and 
stained  with  toil,  his  jaw  set  grimly.  Willy 
was  amazed  to  find  that  he  suddenly  felt 
sorry  for  him.  He  also  perceived  that  being 
the  boss's  son  was  not  entirely  a  gravy  train. 
Willy  thought  of  his  own  early  days  in  the 
company,  looked  again  at  Ogden,  then  sighed 
to  himself  and  made  up  his  mind. 

"Gosh,  Mr.  Clayton,"  Willy  said,  "I  took 
that  telegram  from  Ogden.  I  told  him  I'd 
handle  it." 

Mr.  Clayton's  face  was  purple.  "Well?" 

"  I  got  a  phone  call  when  I  was  in  the  ship- 
ping room.  I  put  down  the  wire  and  left  it 
there.  Never  thought  of  it  until  this  minute. 
I'll  take  care  of  it  right  now."  He  darted 
down  the  corridor  before  Clayton  could 
speak.  He  lunged  into  Ogden,  whispered 
hoarsely,  "Come  on,"  and  went  out  into  the 
plant.  "That  telegram  from  Cooper,"  Willy 
snapped  at  him  when  the  door  swung  shut. 

"I  can't  find  the  information,"  Ogden 
said.  "I've  been  trying  off  and  on  all  day. 
You  don't  have  to  take  the  rap  for  me.  I'm 
not  asking  any  favors " 


^  When  two  people  are  under  the 
•^  influence  of  the  most  violent, 
most  insane,  most  delusive  and 
most  transient  of  passions,  they  are 
required  to  swear  that  they  will  re- 
main in  that  excited,  abnormal  and 
exhausting  condition  continuously 
until  death  do  them  part. 

—GEORGE  BERNARD  SHAW. 


a  girl  like  Mary,  the! 
he  could  talk  the  earl 
off  any  purchasin,  I 
agent  who  ever  lived) 
He  went  out  into  thq 
corridor  and  Ogden  fol-j 
lowed  him. 

Willy  said,  "The^ 
boys  have  been  playing 
a  little  rough,  haven't 
^^^^^^^^  they?" 
k^k^k^BBBBUk^M  "I  can  take  it,"  Og- 

den said. 
Too  bad,  said  Willy  to  himself,  adding  aloud,  | 
"How  do  you  like  the  paint  business?" 

"You  know,  Willy,"  Ogden  said,  "so  far| 
I've  hatedlt.  I've  been  so  dumb  about  every- 
thing. But  I  think  I'm  going  to  like  it  some-) 
day." 

So  that  was  that.  Willy  went  out  into  the  I 
shop  and  found  Frankie  Kovaleski  laughing  | 
to  himself. 

"Willy,"  he  said,  "this'll  kill  you.  We  got  a  i 
drum  of  red  oxide  been  sitting  out  in  the  sun- 
shine. It'll  practically  explode.  We  got  it  all 
fixed  up  for  Ogden  to  unscrew  the  bung  to- 
morrow   " 

Willy  considered  for  a  moment  the  pleasant 
image  of  Ogden  coated  red  from  head  to  foot, 
then  shook  his  head.  "Forget  it.  He's  a  good 
guy.  Why  couldn't  he  have  been  a  heel?  Lay 
off  him,  Frankie.  Pass  the  word  around." 

Willy  came  to  work  the  next  morning, 
glanced  at  his  assignments,  then  started  for 
the  shop.  Kovaleski  was  not  at  his  desk,  but  a 
workman  was  filling  off  near  by,  a  man  obvi- 
ously new  to  the  game,  nervously  checking 
the  valves,  moving  his  feet  like  a  cat  on  a  hot 
stove. 

"Hey,  Mac,"  said  Willy.and  broke  off  short. 
The  man  was  Ogden.  He  shut  off  a  valve,  and 
grinned  at  Willy. 

"I'm  slow,"  he  said,  "but  I'll  get  better.  I'll 
show  that  Kovaleski  yet.  In  fact,  I  think  I 
have  him  buffaloed  already." 

"What  are  you  doing  here?"  said  Willy. 

"Learning  the  paint  business,"  Ogden  said. 
"  I  hope  to  graduate  before  too  long."  Ogden 
kicked  a  container  into  position  and  opened 
the  valve  cautiously.  "Of  course  I  have  a 
break,  my  old  man  being  who  he  is.  But  one 
of  these  days  anyone  who  says  I  rode  in  here 
on  my  father's  reputation  will  get  his  block 
knocked  off."  He  grinned  at  Willy.  "You 
straightened  me  out.  Like  to  pay  you  back 
that  favor  sometime." 

Willy  turned  away,  had  a  sudden  thought, 
and  came  back.  "One  thing,"  he  said.  "How'd 
you  make  time  so  fast  with  Mary?" 
(Continued  on  Page  276) 
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CHEF  II  ft  R  I  It  I)  has  served  for 
over  a  quarter  century  as  head  chef  in  some  of 
America's  leading  hotels.  He  is  nationally  recog- 
nized as  an  authority  and  consultant  on  cooking 
methods  and  fine  cuisine. 


"Oven  heat  and  roasting  time  are  so  important 
that  I've  made  up  a  handy  chart  for  you  to  use  in 
your  kitchen.  Wear-Ever  will  send  it  to  you  free. 
"In  addition,  I'd  like  you  to  try  some  of  my 
favorite  dressings.  So  I  have  written  out  two 
turkey  dressing  recipes  fit  for  Presidential  din- 
ners; plus  some  simple  ones  that  should  also 
win  you  praise. 

"Both  the  chart  and  recipes  are  yours  for  the  asking. 

Just  mail  a  post  card  to  The  Aluminum  Cooking  Utensil 
Co.,  Dept.  1810,  New  Kensington,  Pa.,  saying,  'send  me 
Chef  Berard's  favorite  recipes  and  handy  roasting  tables.'  ' 
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WEAR-EVER 


TAKE  YOUR  PICK 

Wear-Ever  covered  roasters  come  in  3  shapes 
and  several  sizes;  have  handy  patented  lifting 
racks.  Also  open  roasting  pan  as  shown  with  ham. 


WEAR  EVER 
ALUMINUM 


■  o 

TRADt  MARK 


You'll  find  you  get  better  browning  and  juicier 
roasts  when  you  use  a  Wear-Ever  Roaster. 
For  Wear-Ever  Aluminum  spreads  heat  rapidly 
throughout  the  utensil.  In  no  time  at  all  prac- 
tically every  part  of  the  roaster  is  radiating  the  same 
temperature  .  .  .  and  that's  important  for  best  results.  ^| 
Before  buying,  always  look  on  the  bottom  of  the  utensil 
for  the  Wear-Ever  trade  mark — a  sign  of  quality  for 
almost  50  years. 
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seals    your    letter 
WITHOUT    MOISTURE 


Your  days  of  envelope  licking  are  over  if 
you  use  Self-Seal*  envelopes  ...  the  ones 
you  seal  by  passing  a  dry  finger  over  the 
flap.  Look  for  Self-Seal  envelopes  and  writing 
paper    at   your    favorite   stationery    counter. 


Pass  one  linger  across    ,.  that's  all. 

SPECIAL    Get  Acquainted"  OFFER 
For  a  sample  package  of  Sell-Seal  sta- 
tionery, send  a  dime  to  Dept.  L,  U.S. 
Envelope  Co.,  21  Cypress  Street. 
Springfield  2,  Mass. 
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Your  money  refunded 
if  not  satisfied.  The  Moss 
Company,  Rochester,  N.Y. 


also  Calluses.  Quick, 
easy,  and  economical. 
Just  rub  on.  Jars,  30^ 
and  50c.  Buy  Mosco 
at  your  druggist. 
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Color  Prints  &  PICTURES 


Hundreds  of  exquisite  full  color  repro- 
ductions for  HOME  &  OFFICE.  Birds, 
florals,  londscopes.  Currier  &  Ives, etc. 
Sets  —  Pairs  —  Singles 
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NOW  comes  ink  in  sets  of  5  beautiful  colors  to  give  new 
expressiveness  to  your  personality  in  letter  writing — the 
new  Sanford  5-Colot  Set— each  in  Ink-Well  Bottle  of  classic, 
hobnail  glass  that  holds  enough  ink  to  write  100,000  words. 
This  is  Sanford  s  ftait  Ink,  formulated  to  assure  instant  writing 
even  after  your  fountain  pen  has  remained  uncapped  a  half-hour 
or  more,  and  to  write  continuously  until  dry  without  tlooding 
in  either  fountain  or  dip  pens.  The  brown,  dubonnet,  green, 
violet  and  blue-black  are  especially  toned  to  harmonize  with  all 
the  current  tints  of  liner  stationery.  Give  your  letcers  a  new 
and  tasteful  touch  —  your  pen  a  treat.  Ask  for  Sanford 
Penh  5 -Color  Set  at  your  retailers  today. 
SANFORD  INK  COMPANY  -  Home  Office:  BELLWOOD,  ILL.  •  New  York  Office:  500  Filth  Ave. 
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(Continued  from  Page  274) 

"Make  time?"  Ogden  said.  "All  I  did  was 
ride  her  home,  Willy.  I  pass  her  house  on  the 
way.  Nothing  else." 

"But  how'd  you  get  so  friendly?"  Willy 
persisted. 

Ogden  said,  "Darned  if  I  know.  I  made 
some  crack.  I  don't  remember  what.  I  think 
1  said  something  about  her  eyes.  Why?" 

•'  I  just  wondered,"  Willy  said,  and  tramped 
back  to  the  office.  He  pulled  out  the  chair 
that  would  be  his  from  now  on  and  sat  down. 
"  Something  about  her  eyes, "  Willy  muttered, 
looked  up  and  there  she  was. 

"Good  morning,  Willy,"  she  said. 

"Morning,"  said  Willy,  laconic  as  ever; 
then,  as  she  turned  away,  he  added,  "Oh, 
Mary." 

"Yes?"  she  said  and  looked  pertly  at  him. 

Something  about  her  eyes,  said  Willy  to  him- 
self with  anguish.  "Your  eyes,"  said  Willy, 
and  halted.  Business  English  had  never  pre- 
pared him  for  anything  like  this. 

Mary  looked  interested.  "Crossed  or  some- 
thing?" she  said. 

"Oh,  skip  it,"  said  Willy  helplessly. 

"Well,  I  like  that,"  Mary  began,  and 
Willy  put  a  restraining  hand  on  her  arm. 

"Look,"  said  Willy,  "could  I  come  over 
some  night?  Say  Friday?" 

Mary's  eyes  were  larger  than  ever.  She 
seemed  a  trifle  stunned.  "After  six  months," 
she  said.  "Willy,  I  have  to  get  used  to  this." 
She  peered  at  him.  "You  want  to  tell  me 
something  about  my  eyes  on  Friday  night, 
Willy?"  She  looked  suddenly  darkly  sus- 
picious. "Or  did  you  want  to  go  over  the 
files  to  make  sure  I  haven't  loused  them 
up?" 

"About  your  eyes,"  said  Willy,  very  firm 
on  this  point. 

"Then  Friday  is  fine,"  Mary  said.  "About 
eight."  She  moved  on  past  him,  but  turned 
to  smile  just  before  she  went  out  the  door. 

Willy,  his  feet  beneath  the  desk  in  execu- 
tive formation,  figured  that  by  Friday  night 
he  could  think  of  something. 
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(Continued  from  Page  111) 

vegetable  and  flower  beds  that  are  Mary's 
particular  pleasure,  adorned  with  u  llowering- 
apricot  tree  and  festooned  with  a  crisscrossing 
clothesline.  The  house  itself  is  a  compact 
box,  rather  pleasant  to  look  upon,  but  awk- 
ward in  arrangement  and  heated  by  an  oil- 
stove.  The  living  room  and  dining  room  make 
up  the  downstairs  front,  the  kitchen  and  a 
small  bathroom  make  up  the  rear;  upstairs 
one  room  is  the  children's  bedroom,  with 
double-decker  former  Army  bunks  for  Fred- 
die and  Judith,  and  a  crib  for  Suzanne;  Mary 
ancfBen  share  the  other  bedroom,  and  a  non- 
descript half  room,  half  closet  at  the  end  of 
the  hall  serves  as  the  catchall  space  no  family 
is  without. 

Today,  life  with  the  Schultzes  begins  on 
tiptoe  when  the  children  get  up  before  seven, 
slide  from  their  beds  and  go  with  small 
shushes  down  the  stairs  to  get  their  own 
cereal.  When  they  are  half  through,  Ben 
comes  in,  has  some  coffee  and  a  roll,  and  the 
children  scatter  to  the  bathroom,  to  their 
room,  into  their  clothes,  and  Freddie  and 
Judith  set  off  for  school  just  after  Ben  leaves 
for  work.  Suzie  finds  a  doll,  or  crawls  into  her 
mother's  bed  for  an  extra  snooze  and  snuggle. 
This  early-morning  pattern  began  when 
Mary  was  recuperating  from  a  hysterectomy 
last  winter,  and,  since  the  Schultzes  are  as 
flexible  as  a  rubber  band,  will  probably  con- 
tinue only  so  long  as  everyone  likes  it. 

Mary  is  up  by  eight-thirty  and,  after  clear- 
ing away  the  breakfast  dishes,  all  of  which 
are  piled  neatly  on  the  sink,  is  ready  for  what- 
ever the  big  job  is.  Monday  it's  washing; 
Tuesday,  ironing;  Wednesday  and  Thursday, 
sewing,  darning,  and  gardening  if  the  weather 
is  good ;  Friday  and  Saturday,  house  cleaning. 
Saturday  is  the  only  day,  she  works  in  the 
children's  room:  in  addition  to  making  their 
own  beds,  they  hang  up  their  clothes,  put 
away  their  toys — but  they  have  a  busy  little 


Acid  indigestion  is  one  of  the 
common  causes  of  sleepless 
nights.  So  before  you  slip  into 
bed,  slip  one  or  two  Turns  in 
your  mouth.  Turns  bring  you 
sweet  relief  almost  instantly  — 
let  you  get  to  sleep  faster,  sleep 
better.  There  is  no  baking  soda 
in  Turns.  No  risk  of  overalka- 
lizing — no  acid  rebound.  Ask 
for  Turns  today. 

Night  and   day,   at  home   or  away, 
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To  feel  better, 

try  one  or  two  TUMS 

after  breakfast. 
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Skilled  Consultants  Everywhere!  Vast  gov- 
ernment experience  with  veterans'  hear- 
ing problems,  and  Sonotone's  own  experi- 
ence with  hundreds  of  thousands  of  cases 
agree:  Without  continuing  training  <iu<l  en- 
couragement, inn-  hearing  aid  users  often 
fail  to  yet  satisfactory  hearingl  Sonotone's 
continuing  care  is  always  available,  at  31 1 
urban  offices  and  1148  rural  Hearing  Cen- 
ters. Come  in ! 
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'  ist  Maiden  Form 

I  <now  that  smart  low-cut 

i  .-sses  need  brassieres  which  are  deep 

"shaped  in  front!   Here's  that  plung- 

J»  line,  in  "Inter-Lude"  .  .  .  one  of 
aiden  Form's  most  popular  designs 
r  average  bosoms,  Tearose  or  White 

joadcloth,  $1.50;  with  low  evening 
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habit  of  folding  grubby  socks  and  mussed 
dresses  in  with  clean  ones  that  has  to  be 
checked  on  or  they  run  out  of  clothes. 

Monday  and  Friday  are  probably  the  hard- 
workingest  days  for  Mary.  The  washing  is  a 
mighty  one:  12  shirts;  5  small  sheets,  2  large; 
8  pairs  of  panties  and  as  many  shorts;  30 
pairs  of  socks;  15  dish  towels,  10  bathroom 
towels  and  6  washcloths;  8  little-girl  dresses, 
2  house  dresses  for  Mary ;  4  or  5  pajamas,  2 
nightgowns  and  the  usual  assortment  of  odd 
bits.  Everyone  has  his  or  her  idiosyncrasies 
which  must  be  respected:  Mary  can't  sleep 
on  a  wrinkled  sheet,  Suzie  likes  a  dry  towel 
after  every  washing,  Judith  wants  her  hair 
ribbons  pressed  each  time  she  wears  them. 
The  washing  machine,  however,  is  a  good  one, 
and  Mary  rather  enjoys  ironing — especially 
on  the  difficult  jobs  like  fussy  little  pleats — 
and  in  the  summer  she  can  always  take  a 
good  look  at  the  garden,  which  is  her  particu- 
lar job,  while  she  is  hanging  out  the  clothes. 

By  eleven-thirty  it  is  time  to  start  lunch — 
for  everyone  comes  home  for  lunch,  an  easy 
meal  of  salad  and  a  sandwich,  stew  on  bread, 
or  soup  and  grilled  cheese  on  toast.  The  chil- 
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CAN  an  ex-alcoholic  lead  a  full 
life'/  Should  he  many?  liaise  a 
family?  Ifun  his  own  business? 
John  Freeman,  of  Quakertown,  Pa., 
faced  all  those  questions  and  came 
up  with  a  one-word  answer — V>! 
As  a  recovered  alcoholic  who 
hasn't  had  a  drink  in  15  years,  John 
tells  \  on  how  he  did  it  —  how  he  mar- 
ried, had  I  wo  children,  hull  I  a  ken  nil 

husiness  lor  breeding  show  dogs,  and 
Btayedon  the  wagon.  It's  an  inspir- 
ing and  courageous  story  that  his 
wife,  Frances,  sums  ii|>  when  she 
says,  W  c  don't  panic  easily  ."  Head 
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dren  eat  heartily  and  swiftly;  Ben  enjoys 
anything  and  Mary  loves  having  a  sociable 
break  in  the  day.  In  a  flurry,  at  twelve-fifteen 
everyone  has  gone  but  Mary.  Suzie  goes  to 
afternoon  school  by  herself;  she  is  the  only 
child  now  attending  public  school:  both 
Judith  and  Freddie  are  absorbed  in  the 
school-plus-church  rituals  of  the  Polish  Cath- 
olic school  near  their  home.  After  they  re- 
ceive what  Ben  believes  is  the  religious  train- 
ing and  knowledge  necessary  to  them,  they 
will  return  to  public  school,  where  they  went 
until  recently.  Both  are  currently  in  a  fanat- 
ical stage  of  collecting  saints'  pictures,  keep- 
ing their  own  holy  water,  memorizing  lengthy 
chants  and  hymns,  and  every  day,  every 
meal,  opens  and  closes  with  a  prayer.  Neither 
Ben  nor  Mary  is  as  ardent  in  worship;  Ben 
frequently  misses  church,  and  so  does  Mary. 

After  lunch,  Mary  continues  with  her 
housework,  or  sews  or  crochets.  She  is  an  ex- 
pert crocheter,  with  several  prize  afghans.  In 
the  spring,  summer  and  fall  she  works  con- 
tinually in  the  garden;  she  grows  both 
vegetables  and  flowers,  and  keeps  the  family 
in  salads  from  July  through  SeptemlxT. 
Despite  the  fact  that  she  has  had  two  opera- 
tions and  one  miscarriage  in  the  past  three 
years,  she  rarely  takes  a  nap,  and  says  she 
would  have  to  be  so  sick  she  couldn't  even 
crawl  about  on  her  hands  and  knees  before 
she'd  hire  anyone  to  do  "her  job"— the  care 
of  her  home  and  family. 

About  four,  the  children  dodge  in,  an- 
nounce they  are  home,  and  speed  out  again 
to  play.  All  of  them  are  unfailingly  polite  in 
the  simplest,  healthiest  way.  They  rarely  in- 
terrupt, take  a  glowing  pleasure  in  doing 
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TRAFFIC  TROUBLES... 
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with  Greyhound! 


IF  there's  one  thing  the  swift  pace  of  modern 
living  demands,  it's  frequent  and  complete 
relaxation  .  .  .  letting  down,  taking  it  easy.  And 
that  is  exactly  what  Greyhound  offers,  in 
generous  measure  .  .  .  freedom  from  driving 
strain  and  traffic  trouble— mental  ease  matched 
with  physical  comfort! 

Check  the  different  kinds  of  trips  your  family 
takes  in  a  year— vacationing,  shopping  in  the  city, 
week-ending  with  friends,  commuting,  traveling 
for  business,  or  just  sight-seeing— and  you'll  find 
that  they  offer  a  lot  more  travel  ease,  more  peace 
of  mind,  if  made  in  the  reclining-chair  comfort 
of  a  Greyhound  SuperCoach. 

It  is  especially  good  to  know  that  one  of  the 
world's  best  and  safest  drivers  is  at  the  wheel, 
competent  in  any  kind  of  traffic,  ready  to  take  you 
quickly  to  city  or  farm,  across  the  state  or  the 
continent— into  neighboring  Canada  or  Mexico. 

The  cost?  Much  less  than  driving  your  own 
car,  much  lower  than  other  kinds  of  public 
transportation! 


No  Traffic  Troubles 


Downtown  Stations 


Courteous  Service 


Irdnsporffffiori  for  ALL  the  Nation 

GREYHOUND 


BIGGER 

VALUE  every  day! 

Some   things   increase   in   value  day  by  day.   Certainly 
one  ol   them  is  telephone  service 

roday  you  can  reach  more  people  — run  more  errands- 
b)  telephone  than  ever.  For  9,000,000  Bell  telephones  —  including 
many  for  your  own  particular  Friends  and  neighbors  — have  been 

added  in  the  three  years  since  the  war. 

As  it  puts  you  in  touch  with  new  people,  new  places— your 
telephone   pays  bigger  dividends  in   usefulness  every  single  day. 
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things  for  their  mother  or  their  father,  and 
are  precociously  social  about  guests,  helping 
them  off  with  their  coats,  making  them  com- 
fortable, greeting  them  by  name.  Neither 
Mary  nor  lien  can  decide  just  how  this  has 
occurred;  it  is  obvious  that  they  learned  by 
example  (still  the  best  teaching  method!)  and 
by  the  fact  that  "badness"  is  not  only  not  tol- 
erated, it  is  considered  impossible.  The  major 
form  of  discipline  is  isolation:  if  the  children 
don't  play  well  together,  they  are  separated; 
if  they  break  things,  are  rude  or  obstreper- 
ous, they  are  not  permitted  to  play  outdoors. 
None  of  them  was  ever  a  "problem"  child; 
as  babies,  they  all  slept  quietly  through  the 
night  and  played  happily  through  the  days. 
Freddie  and  Suzanne  also  have  long  histories 
as  good  eaters,  but  Judith,  as  an  infant, 
couldn't  accept  the  usual  formulas  and  until 
she  went  on  canned  milk,  when  she  was  al- 
most a  year  old,  she  was  a  frighteningly  bony 
baby.  Today  this  is  hard  to  believe:  she  has 
the  big,  dulcet-brown  eyes  and  turned-up 
nose  of  a  beauty,  a  sturdy  body  and  intrinsic 
charm. 

Suzanne,  a  charmer  herself,  was  an  ideal 
baby.  She  was  born  at  home  before  Mary 
could  get  to  the  hospital,  with  only  a  neigh- 
bor on  hand,  and  Mary  believes  her  happy- 
go-lucky  temperament  is  due  to  the  fact  that 
she  has  never  known  even  the  regimentation 
indigenous  to  hospitals.  Mary  is  not  one  to 
operate  "by  the  book";  all  the  children  have 
been  generously  cuddled,  fed  when  they  were 
hungry — within  reason,  of  course — and  their 
cries  always  answered.  There  are  certain 
rules  so  thoroughly  understood  they  are 
rarely  broken:  no  eating  between  meals;  get 
your  glass  of  water  before  you  go  to  bed ;  let 
me  know  where  you're  going;  don't  go  near 
the  street;  come  home  when  you  say  you're 
coming  home ;  and  the  great  big  rule — do  unto 
others  as  you  would  have  them  do  unto  you. 
"I  hate  bratty  children,"  Mary  says,  "don't 
you?"  Sometimes,  Ben  says,  Mary  is  too 
firm  with  the  youngsters,  but,  incapable  of 
saying  a  cross  word  to  anyone  himself,  he 
usually  adds  that  it's  probably  a  good  thing 
that  she  is.  There  are  times  when  her  voice  is 
quick  and  exasperated,  and  times  when  she 
is  tired,  and  times  when  she  is  proprietary 
and  demanding,  but  she  never  nags  and  she 
smiles  as  easily  as  she  breathes. 

After  the  children  have  gone  happily  to 
bed — at  eight  o'clock  or  so — the  strange 
sound  of  Polish  hymns  (which  the  children 
sing  meaninglessly  but  sweetly)  floats  down- 
stairs, and  Ben  and  Mary  sit  in  the  living 
room,  reading,  sewing  or  talking  over  a  glass 
of  beer.  Both  read  the  daily  newspaper — the 
Toledo  Blade — are  cover-to-cover  fans  of 
news  magazines  and  love  to  pit  themselves 
against  the  "college  graduate"  scores  in  cur- 
rent-events tests  and  beat  them;  both  read 


if 


novels  and  classics,  fiction  and  nonfi 
and  value  the  local  library  highly,  as  \ 
the  local  bookstore.  Ben  used  to  walk 
miles  to  the  downtown  library  to  get  1 
now  he  takes  pride  in  buying  his  own. 

Mary  is  also  a  collector:  she  has  a  larg 
fancy  array  of  salt  and  pepper  shaken 
match  holders,  most  of  which  have 
given  to  her;  because  she  is  small  shejj 
collects  the  dresses  her  friends  buy  that 
don't  like — and  which  she  makes  ove 
herself  so  that  they  do.  Ben  likes  to  get 
special  dress  now  and  again,  too,  and, 
one  of  her  vanities  is  pretty  legs,  she's  j 
collection  of  shoes  too.   Ben  cares  lesi 
clothes,  gets  along  with  one  good  suit,  w 
sports  jackets  and  slacks  to  work,  toi 
with  a  pea  jacket.    Mis  entertainment 
to  bowling  twice  a  week  daring  the  wii 
and  football  and  baseball  games  in  seasoi 

Their  evenings  out  are  usually  spent  > 
their  great  friendsand,  incidentally,  relati 
Frank  Domalski  and  his  wife,  Ben's  sis 
Minnie.  Frank  and  Minnie  run  a  spotless 
spacious  delicatessen,  known  particul; 
for  Frank's  expert  baking.  On  Fridays, 
way  of  relaxation,  Ben  helps  Frank  w 
the  baking  and  is  getting  pretty  expert  h 
self.  Saturday  evenings  are  invariably  sp 
dancing  and  talking,  or  eating  out  with 
Domalskis,  and  sometime  during  the  even 
Ben  picks  out  the  week's  groceries  from  M 
nie's  carefully  arranged  shelves,  and 
them  to  himself — paying  usually  somewh 
in  the  neighborhood  of  $18,  with  another 
or  $8  going  for  milk  and  an  extra  loaf  of  brt 
or  spot  of  butter  during  the  week. 

A  third  of  their  weekly  income  goes  in 
food,  a  large  portion  into  insurance  and 
vestments;  they  are  building  up  a  generc 
endowment  policy  for  Freddie,  and  a  smal 
one  for  each  of  the  girls.  The  managing  oft 
money  is  haphazard,  but  well  understoo 
Ben  handles  the  cash,  with  Mary  asking  f 
what  she  needs.  The  children  all  have  th* 
own  banks — Freddie  is  definitely  saving  8 
a  bike — but  none  of  them  have  allowanc 
because,  when  entrusted  with  them,  tj 
money  all  went  for  candy. 

"I  think  the  main  thing  for  them  to  leai 
now  is  to  get  along  with  other  people,"  Be 
says.  "The  rest  of  learning  comes  fairl 
easily  if  you  learn  that  young — and  there : 
no  happiness  without  it.  I  believe  hard  wor 
and  confidence  in  yourself  make  for  succesa- 
but  I  don't  think  success  is  worth  a  thing  i 
you've  nobody  who  cares  about  you,  or  ya 
don't  care  about  anyone." 

It's  a  long  cry  from  Ben's  childhood 
terms  of  comfort — but  the  things  he  leai 
then  are  paying  off  now.  And  the  f; 
motto,  echoing  Mrs.  Bock,  in  the  words 
young  Suzanne,  is:  "We  feel  goodest  whe 
we're  good."  the  en 
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INCOME  (Foreman  «.f  Tuf-flex,  Libbey-Owejis-Ford  Co.,  Inc.)  .    $4640.32 

TAXES  AND  SOCIAL  SECURITY 347.00 

TAKE  HOME $4293.32 

EXPENDITURES: 

Groceries  (including  milk,  cigarettes,  soap,  etc.)  .    .  $1450.00 

Clothing  (including  cleaning) 325.00 

Furniture  (including  linens,  curtains,  etc.)    ....  250.00 

Debt  payment  (borrowed  for  doctor's  bills)     ....  600.00 

Rent  (the  house  is  company-owned) 198.00 

Fuel  and  light  (oil  heater) 228.80 

Insurance  and  endowment  policies 373.00 

Maintenance  of  health 71.00 

Recreation  (including  bowling,  beer,  football  games 

and  $100  for  summer  vacation) 390.00 

Church 45.00 

Telephone  (Mary  calls  her  family  in  Chicago  once  a 

month) 70.00 

Magazines,  newspapers  and  books 120.00 

Misc.  (haircuts,  gifts,  comics  «»nd  lollipops)  ....  172.52 
8.3%  of  American  families  have  incomes  of  $4000 -$5000  a  year 
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RUTH  WOLFF 

"I  had  sworn  not  to  do  any  writing 
during  my  visit  in  a  charming  old 
house  in  Concord,  New  Hampshire, 
but  one  evening  the  conversation 
turned  to  a  girl  of  'very  loose  mor- 
als.' The  next  morning  I  wrote  A 
Week  End  is  Not  Enough  (page  38). 
I  think  the  house  inspired  me.  It 
seemed  to  stand  for  character,  for 
the  New  England  of  Thoreau,  Emer- 
son and  the  Alcotts.  Even  the  elm 
trees,  gold  with  the  promise  of  a 
clean,  white  winter,  were  a  reminder 
that  spring  always  blooms  again." 


IlAltltY    \Milllso\ 
(Illustration,  page  50) 

"He  majored  in  mathematics  at 
Illinois  State,  but  switched  to  art 
and  was  graduated  from  Syracuse. 
He  went  to  New  York  anil  entered 
upon  the  usual  lean  days  of  artists. 
His  garret  was  in  IMacDougall's  Al- 
ley in  the  Village.  Not  being  my 
husband's  severest  critic  or  know- 
ing, a  smidgen  altout  art,  I  am  most 
impressed  by  his  infinite  patience 
andTLC*.  He  will  washout  a  draw- 
ing a  dozen  t  imes  before  he  is  finally 
satisfied.  .  .  ."  Ruth  E.  Anderson. 
*Tender  Loving  Care. 


ADELINE  MARX 

"  \o  Greener  Grass  (page  66)  is  one 
of  the  few  short  stories  I  have  writ- 
ten without  the  collaboration  of 
my  husband,  Joseph.  I  suppose  I 
decided  to  do  it  one  day  when  I  got 
home  late  and  found  I  still  had  din- 
ner to  cook.  With  two  small  chil- 
dren I  know  what  it  is  to  work 
against  a  dead  line.  I  did  the  last 
two  chapters  of  my  last  book  be- 
tween the  day  one  daughter  got 
over  chicken  pox  and  the  day  the 
other  came  down  with  it.  I  finally 
made  it,  just  ahead  of  the  spots." 
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Leo,  your  dependable  M-G-M  Lion, 
sensing  the  needs  of  the  times,  now  comes 
along  with  an  entertainment  designed 
to  make  you  forget  everything  but  the 
popular  stars  and  their  hilarious  ad- 
ventures in  "No  Minor  Vices". 

•  • 
We  want  to 
be  first  to  tell 
you  how  well 
they  have  suc- 
ceeded: "No 
Minor  Vices" 
is  a  major 
triumph,  a 
merry,  mad- 
cap, utterly 
delightful 
movie,  a  fine 
job  by  the 
Enterprise  Studios. 

•  •      • 
Those   enterprising 
and  highly  enter- 
taining gentlemen  have  cooked  up  as 
saucy  (and  as  neatly  naughty)  a  dish 
as  one  could  hope  to  find. 

•  •      •      • 
Basically,  "No  Minor  Vices"  poses  the 
question,  "Can  an  artist's  model  be  a 
model  wife  at  the  same  time?" 

•  •      •      • 
Although  zephyr-light  and  zany,  it  packs 
more  wisdom  into  its  reels  than  a  dozen 
weighty  tomes  on  Marriage,  Men  and 
Morality. 

•  •      •      • 
As  for  its  stars,  there's  dashing  Dana 
Andrews  as  The  Husband  (a  very  at- 
tractive  husband,    jealous   and    very 
much  in  love). 

•  •      •      • 
There's  the  good-looking  new  star.  Louis 
Jourdan  as  The  Lover  (tempestuous, 
uninhibited  and  very  much  in  love — 
maybe). 

•  •      •      • 
And  then  there's  the  alluring  young 
wife  turned  model.  She  is  Lilli  Palmer 
(beautiful,  bewitching  and  very  much 
in  love — but  definitely). 

•  •  •  • 
Lilli  you  may  remember  was  the  girl 
in  "Body  and  Soul"  who  contributed 
so  unstintingly  of  both.  In  "No  Minor 
Vices"  she  turns  in,  if  you'll  pardon 
the  expression,  an  equally  well-rounded 
performance. 

•  •      •      • 
Loud  mention  should  also  be  made  of 
the  gifted  supporting  cast  headed  by 
lovely  Jane  Wyatt.  She  plays  a  nurse 
(very  much  in  love,  too). 

•  •      •      • 
And  there's  a  live  lobster  affectionately 
called  Jabberwock.  Even  he  (or  she) 
has  oodles  of  personality. 

•  •      •      • 
Arnold  Manoff's  scenario  brims  over 
with  freshness  and  originality.  Lewis 
Milestone     contributed     super-skillful 
direction  and  production. 

•  •  •  • 
Having  said  all  this, 
we  feel  that  you  have 
a  fairish  idea  of  the 
way  we  feel  about  "No 
Minor  Vices"  which 
is  simply :  Please  don't 
miss  it. 
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In  June  the  JOUR.VAL  published  a  color  picture  of  Mount  Rainier 
"disappearing  in  mist  across  a  mountain  lake.,J  Not  only  <lid  this 
picture  offend  the  many  lovers  oj  America's  greatest  glacial  peak, 
hut  it  has  now  been  diseoveretl  that  the  picture  was  actually  not 
taken  at  Mount  Rainier  at  all,  but  at  Lake  Quinault,  in  the  state  of 
\\  ashington. 

\\  it  h  apologies  to  Mount  Rainier  and  itsdevoted  admirers  through- 
out the  country,  the  JOURlS.lL  and  the  authors  of  the  article,  John 
and  Mary  Adele  Morris,  are  now  happy  to  publish  this  true  portrait 
of  Mount  Rainier,  looking  across  Paradise  I  alley  from  the  highway, 
with  Paradise  Inn  at  the  fool  of  the  mountain . 


Our  Readers  Write  Us 


The  Way  I  <>  a  Man's  Heart 

Tacoma,  Washington. 
Dear  Editors:  I  love   that  Ann   Batch- 
elder!  Her  wonderful  ideas  won  me  a  hus- 
band. He  proposed  after  I  started  cooking 
with  her  as  my  guide. 

Sincerely, 
GLORIA  R.   CROFT. 

M<*n  in  Mirror* 

Hiirbank.  California. 
Dear  Sirs:  Thank  you  for  publishing  my 
letter,  Men  Never  Grow  ("p.  I  am  not 
perfect,  but  I  did  not  break  up  one  of  my 
marriages.  My  first  husband  was  killed  in 
an  accident.  He  was  a  good  man,  but  weak. 
The  second  told  me  he  was  single,  but  he 
had  a  wife.  The  third  left  to  keep  from  pay- 
ing his  debts.  Very  truly  yours. 
MRS.  FRANKLYN  PARKER  YOUNG. 

It's  Fun  i  «>  Im'  Single 

Manchester,  New  Hampshire. 

Dear  Editors:  What's  all  this  uproar 
about  getting  a  man  ?  Why  the  frantic  calls 
for  help,  the  advice  given  by  the  bucketful 
in  the  magazine  articles?  How  to  be  "date 
bait"  in  the  perfume,  hand-lotion,  soap 
ads  and  all  the  rest? 

It's  fun  to  be  single.  Ask  me!  I've  been 
single  ever  since  I  was  born  —  twenty-nine 
years  ago. 

1  earn  an  adequate  salary.  I'm  largely 
my  own  boss  in  my  job.  There  is  some- 
thing new  and  interesting  in  my  life  almost 
every  day.  To  some  women  marriage  is 
enough,  but  there  is  a  group  that  can  take 
it  or  leave  it.  When  you  consider  that  there 
are  600,000  divorces  each  year,  that  there 
are  more  married  women  than  single  ones 
earning  money  outside  the  home,  and  that 
more  housewives  than  any  other  group 
have  mental  breakdowns,  it  doesn't  look 
as  though  marriage  was  the  answer  to 
every  woman's  prayer. 

With  all  the  work  that  needs  to  be 
done,  in  a  world  where  the  gentleness  of  a 
woman  is  invaluable,  why  mourn  about 


not  finding  a  man?  Give  the  poor  things  a 
rest.  They  must  be  tired  from  all  the  run- 
ning they  have  to  do,  anyway. 
Sincerely  yours, 
LUETTA  RAMSEY. 

Why  llo  Men  l^ave  Hone? 

New  York  City. 

Dear  Editor:  This  is  something  a  little 
new  to  me  -writing  a  letter  to  the  erlitor. 
Listen,  chum,  since  when  are  men  the  super 
race?  I  have  nothing  against  them  what- 
soever. But  I  do  get  tired  of  hearing  the 
various  psychologists  criticizing  the  women 
continually  for  everything  wrong  with 
marriage. 

Especially  Prof.  Clifford  Adams.  Never 
once  have  I  read  an  article  by  him  in 
which  he  told  the  men  where  to  head  in. 
I  can  see  the  background  of  women  domi- 
nating him  until  he  finally  got  wise  and  de- 
cided to  stand  on  his  own  two  feet.  Then 
he  decided  to  let  them  have  it  ever  since. 
Will  someone  phase  write  an  article  ex- 
plaining marriage  to  the  men? 
Sincerely, 

T.   DUXBURY. 

Religion  in  .Schools 

Wrentham,  Massachusetts. 

Dear  Editors:  The  article  Should  Re- 
ligion be  Taught  in  our  Schools,  by 
Christian  Gauss,  is  most  interesting  and 
timely.  It  points  up  the  problems  involved 
in  this  case  which  was  decided  strangely 
and  ambiguously  by  the  Supreme  Court. 
Yet  I  am  greatly  opposed  to  the  relcased- 
time  religious-educational  program  as  it 
has  been  set  up. 

I  am  not  an  atheist.  Far  from  it !  I  am 
not  opposed  to  religion  in  the  schools.  My 
position  is  that  public-school  time  and 
public-school  facilities  should  not  be  used 
to  propagate  Episcopalianism,  or  Meth- 
odism, or  Catholicism,  or  Judaism,  or 
Universalism.  Sectarianism  has  no  place  in 
tax-supported  education.  But  religion  has. 

We  cannot  say  with  absolute  certainty 
that  religion  and  early  man  made  their 
(Continued  on  Page  6) 
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CAMAY 

the  soap  of  beautiful  women        * 


0 


PLAYS  "SANTA  CLAUS"  WITH  THIS  AMAZING   OFFER! 

12  EXQUISITE 

FOR  ^y  C^  £    AND  3  CAMAY   WRAPPERS 


NOW  YOU  CAN  GET  1 2  of  the  most  exquisite  Christ- 
mas cards  you've  ever  seen  — complete  with  enve- 
lopes—for  only  25  cents  and  3  Camay  wrappers!  These 
lovely  cards  are  as  "Christmasy"  as  holly  wreaths!  They're 
all  different— in  full  color— printed  on  fine  quality  paper 
with  the  fashionable  double  fold.  So  beautiful— you'll 
want  to  order  several  sets! 

SO  DON'T  WAIT! 

Get  Camay  today!  Your  complexion  can  be  softer  and 
smoother  with  your  very  first  cake  of  Camay— if  you  give 
up  careless  cleansing— go  on  the  Camay  Mild-Soap  Diet. 
The  wrapper  tells  how.  And  to  be  lovelier  from  head  to 
toes,  take  a  daily  Camay  Beauty  Bath.  Use  Bath-Size 
Camay— for  more  lather  . . .  more  luxury! 

HERE'S   HOW  TO   GET  YOUR  CARDS. 

For  each  set  you  order,  mail  25^  and  3  Camay  wrap- 
pers—either regular  Complexion-Size  or  Bath-Size,  to: 

Camay,  Box  837, 

Cincinnati  1 ,  Ohio 
Offer  good  in  continental  United  States  (except  Mon- 
tana).Offer  expires  Dec.  1, 1948.  Order  your  cards  today! 


Your  First  Cake  of  Camay 
brings  a  softer,  smoother  skin! 

MRS.  RUSSELL  FLAGG  GREER,  this  beautiful  Camay  bride,  says: 
"Go  on  the  Camay  Mild-Soap  Diet  for  a  really  lovelier  skin! 
My  very  first  cake  helped  make  my  skin  clearer  and  smoother." 


LADD  5'  HOME  JOIRWL 
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Collector's  Items 

Treasures?  These  bedtime  luxuries 

are  Munsingwear!  Precious  is  the  detail 

Munsingwear  lavishes.  Priceles-  is  their 

,  .  .  unbelievably  fine,  lush-soft  Celanese* 

ravon  jersey.  They  were  made  for  sleepy 

angel-  ...  to  give,  to  get!  Pajamas  and 

gown  in  sentimental  "Bouquet  Colors." 

Reasonably  priced 

at  fine  stores  everywhere. 


REG.   U    S     PAT.   OFF. 
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MUNSINGWEAR 


REG.    U.  S      rAT.   OFF. 


ceping-and-Lounging  Wear  •  Underwear  •  Foundation  Garments  •  Hosiery 


(Continued  from  Page  4) 
advent  together.  But  the  preponderance 

of  the  em  to  indicate 

that  all  men  have  been  religious  and  that 
though  terrible  thinj<-  ne  in 

the  name  of  religion,  even  Christian  re- 
ligion, men  have  always  aspired  to  be  bet- 
ter than  they  were.  Men  have  al 
sought  or  fought  a  self-identification  with 
a  Purpose  which  was  Good,  which  was 
above  them,  which  was  ever-present,  and 
from  which  they  could  not  escape.  And 
going  no  farther  than  natural  religion,  this 
Force  is  called  God.  And  God  is  qu. 
evident  in  the  protestations  of  fanatical 
atheists  as  in  the  words  of  the  most  en- 
thusiastic evang 

It  is  my  personal  belief,  which  I  will 

<n  no  one,  that  God  is  inescapable 
and  that  true  freedom  and  happiness  begin 
with  the  acceptance  of  that  belief. 
is    an    inspiration    to   all    men,    wb 
studied  in  a  historical  sense  or  in  accord- 
ance with  orthodox  theology.  Xo  one  is 
educated  who   knows  nothing   of 
One  secures  inspiration  from  the  study  of 
the  writings  of  Buddha,  though  he 
far  removed  from  our  tradition  that  we 
understand  him  with  difficulty.  St.  Fran- 

a  saint  of  all  peoples.  He  didn't  re- 
form the  world,  but  now  hundreds  of  years 
later  he  still  succeeds  in  making  us  feel 
ashamed  of  ourselves.  Such  is  the  power  of 
religious  men  whose  influence  increases  as 
the  years  go  by,  while  that  of  their  purely 
secular  contemporaries  lessens  to  the 
vanishing  point. 

Separating  religion  from  education, 
public  or  private,  is  as  impossible  as  -  - 
curing  a  pound  of  flesh  without  taking  a 
drop  of  blood.  To  deny,  to  ignore  or  to 
belittle  the  religious  aspects,  importance 
and  history,  relative  to  most  any  subject 
taught  in  the  public  schools,  is  to  teach  a 
lie  and  to  actively  propagate  atheism.  This 
is  no  more  to  be  desired  than  the  teaching 
of  sectarian  religion.  Deliberately  de- 
spiritualized  education  makes  it  possible 
for  a  child  to  rationalize  himself  into  a  be- 
lief that  morals  are  apart  from  life,  the 
concern  only  of  fanatics.  It  gives  him  a 
ready  excuse  for  a  lack  of  self-discipline. 
A  church  or  a  sect  may  be  denied  or  left; 
it  is  very  difficult  to  withdraw  from  the 
human  race.        Sincerely  yours, 

LORRAINE  X.  NICHOLSON. 
P.S.    A   bit   controversial,   eh?    But    you 
started  it,  you  know. 

Omit  "Ladies*  Home"? 

Omaha,  Xehraska. 
Dear  Editors:  Why  don't  you  leave  out 
the  words  "Ladies'  Home"  instead  of  tor- 
menting us  readers  by  making  them 
smaller  each  year?  We  all  mean  The 
Journal  when  we  think  of  it.  It's  a  won- 
derful magazine. 

Sincerelv  vours, 
T.  F.  ARMSTRONG. 

Kood  luck 

Indianapolis.  Indiana. 

Dear  Sirs:  I  wondered,  as  I  read,  if  your 
many  readers  could  or  would  see  the  ele- 
ment of  "luck"  in  the  Rood  story  (How 
America  Lives,  August). 

First  of  all.  Henry  Rood  was  lucky 
enough  to  have  a  family  which  fitted  in 
"between"  wars.  Too  young  for  World 
War  I,  too  old  for  World  War  II.  and  their 
children  too  young  to  serve  in  the  last  war. 
And  I  believe  everyone  will  agree  with  me 
that  the  war  was  the  main  thing  which 
pushed  farm  prices  up.  And  since  the  war 
has  beenover,  the  fact  that  we  are  feeding 
hungry  and  war-torn  nations  has  kept 
them  up. 

So,  how  about  us  parents  who  had  to 
give  up  our  sons,  just  as  theywere  begin- 
ning to  be  a  help  to  us?  Xow  that  they  are 
once  more  at  home,  married,  and  starting 
families  of  their  own.  they  are  not  able  to 
find  a  place  to  live,  and  because  of  the  ex- 
orbitant prices  for  food,  rentals,  and  so 
on,  they  have  to  hole  up  in  one  room.  The 
ones  who  stayed  home  and  prospered  dur- 
ing the  war,  the  ones  who  wire  always  salt- 
in  their  beds  at  night,  had  no  worries  ex- 
cept to  get  ahead  while  the  getting  was 
good. 

Don't  you  honestly  think  that  families 
like  the  Roods  owe  a  lot  to  these  boys' 
They  give  all  credit  to  Extension,  but 
Extension  couldn't  have  helped  them 
much  if  farm  prices  hadn't  skyrocketed 
Sincerelv. 

MRS.  d!  M.  DAVIS. 
(Continued  on  Page  S) 


bent  like  a  dentists  mirror: 
-to  reach  more  places — 


CALLS  FOR  A   COMPLIMENT 


Be  ready  for  compliments  galore  when  your  friends  step 
into  your  new  Dodge. 

Listen  to  them  "oh"  and  "ah"  when  they  see  its  wide, 
roomy  interior  .  .  .  as  they  notice  the  head  room,  foot 
room  and  elbow  room  around  them. 

Watch  them  admire  the  wide  full-view  windows  —  the 
smart  instrument  panel — the  beauty  and  luxury  of 
Dodge  interior  upholstery. 

And  as  you  glide  smoothly  away  without  a  jerk,  or  jolt — 


as  you  case  through  heavy  city  traffic  or  park,  without 

stalling — your  friends    will    knoW   lne  magic  of  Dodge 

All-Fluid  Drive. 

•  •  • 

As  a  special  favor,  you 
might  tell  them  that  Dodge  is  the  lowest-priced  car  with  All-Fluid 
Drive,  and  the  only  car  to  offer  All-Fluid  Drive  at  no  extra  cost. 


SMOOTHEST  CAR  "AFLOAT 

Safe-Guard  Hydraulic  Brakes, 

Wider  Safety  Rims,  Super-Cushion  Tires, 

Floating  Power,  Full-Floating  Ride. 


LADIES'  IMiMI.  .MM  RN  \l. 


No\  ember,  |<mk 


•fow-tfe&Tanif 


rsee  answer  below) 


One  Permanent  Cost  $15.. .the  TONI  only  $2 


ur  hair  will  look  naturally  curly  the 
\   first  time  you   try   Toni.   For  Toni 

me  Permanenl  gives  you  soft,  smooth 
Is.  ( Jirls  that  look  lovely  in  any  weath- 

h  herever  you  are,  h  hatever  you  do.  But 

ore  you  rrj  Toni   you'll  want  to  know: 

II  TONI  work  on  my  hair? 

»,  Toni  waves  any   kind  of  hair  that 

I  take  a  permanent,  including  gray, 
hI,  bleached  or  baby-fine  hair. 

n  I  do  it  myself? 

re.  1 1  -  easy  as  rolling  your  hair  up  on 
lers.  That's  why  more  than  a  million 
men  a  month  gi\c  themselves  Toni 
me  Permanents.  \\  omen  with  no  more 

II  ur  training  than  you  have. 

here  a  "frizzy-stage"  with  TONI? 
.  't  our  Toni  will  In-  frizz-free  right  from 
-tart.  For  Toni  Creme  Waving  Lotion 
itly  coaxes  your  hair  into  deep  waves 

I  luxurious  curls  .  .  .  leaves  it  soft  as 
..  with  no  kinkiness,  no  dried  out  brit- 
less,  even  on  the  very  first  day. 

w  long  will  my  TONI  wave  last? 

ur  Toni  wave  i-  guaranteed  to  last  just 
long  as  a  $15  beauty  shop  permanent — 
you  get  back  every  cent  you  paid. 

II  TONI  give  me  a  loose  or  tight  wave? 

th  Toni  you  can  have  just  the  amount 
curl  that  suits  you  best  .  .  .  from  a 


loose,  casual  wave  to  a  halo  of  soil  ring- 
lets. Ml  you  do  is  follow  the  simple  direc- 
tions for  timing. 

Will  TONI  save  me  time? 

Toni  puts  half-a-dav  back  in  your  life. 
For  you  give  yourself  a  Toni  wave  right 
at  home — and  you  are  free  to  do  what- 
ever you  want  while  the  wave  is  "taking." 

How  about  having  a  TONI  party? 

Grand  idea !  Invite  your  friends  next 
Saturday  afternoon — and  have  each  bring 
along  a  Toni  kit.  While  your  permanents 
are  "taking"  have  Inn — listen  to  the 
radio  or  enjoy  your  favorite  records. 

Which  twin  has  the  TONI? 

Doris  and  Dorothy  DuVall  are  TWA  air 
hostesses.  Doris,  the  twin  at  the  left, 
says,  "I  gave  myself  a  $2  Toni  and 
Dorothy  had  a  $15  beauty  shop  wave  but 
no  one  on  the  plane  could  tell  our 
permanents  apart." 


((  ontinued  from  l'age  6) 

.tl/l»ubli<-uli»nN.  Thai  In 

Seattle,  Washington. 
Dear  Editors:  I  have  taken  the  Journal 
since  tx.xo,  when  I  was  sixteen.  It  is  -till 
the  finest  magazine  printed.  There  would 
bo  no  wars  il  all  publications  wire  its 
equal.  Yours  truly, 

A.  D.  RICHARDSON. 

Faithful  Follower 

Texarkana,  Texas. 

Dear  Editors:   If  my  guess  is  correct, 

here  is  one  of  your  most  faithful  Journal 

readers  of  1968.  It  is  tin-  No.  1  magazine 

in  her  household  and  will  be  as  long  as  it 
remains  the  wholesome  literature  it  is  to- 
day. Even  at  nine  months,   Beverlv  Sir- 


Beverly  Sue  likes  tfie  Journal.    ** 

cannot  resist  the  Journal.  She  will  sit  in 
my  lap  for  minutes  (a  long  time  for  her) 
expressing  "ahs"  and  "ohs"  at  the  color- 
ful pictures,  especially  those  of  fellow 
babes  of  the  diaper  world. 
Sincerolv, 
MRS.  JLDD   ROGERS. 

Army  >«-«•«!>  lime 

Northampton,  Massachusetts. 

Dear  Editors:  The  article  by  Henry 
Pringle  in  the  October  Journal  is  a  much 
needed  warning  to  the  citizens  of  this 
country,  that  the  success  or  failure  of  the 
draft  lies  in  their  hands.  In  this  country 
nothing  that  touches  so  many  people  can 
be  a  success  unl  ss  those  in  authority  sell 
the  idea  to  us  in  advance.  It  seems  to  me 
that  the  Department  of  the  Army  has 
rather  oversold  its  experiment  at  Fort 
Knox.  This  article  is  a  good  antidote  to  too 
much  optimism. 

It  seems  to  me,  however,  that  Mr.  Prin- 
gle is  a  little  too  pessimistic.  Perhaps  a 
medium  ground  between  his  pessimism 
and  the  optimism  of  the  Army  would  be 
preferable.  As  General  Bradley  in  a  recent 
article  remarked,  they  needed  time,  and  so 
far  the  public  had  been  willing  to  give  him 
time  in  his  major  projects. 

Cordially  yours, 
K.  FRANCES  SCOTT,  M.I). 
President,  Xalional  Federation  of  Business 
and  Professional  Women's  Clubs. 

I»illi.-iill  to  I  iMli-rsoiml 

The  Duke's  Cottage, 
Rudgwick,  England, 

My  dear  Bruce  and  Beatrice:  It  is  diffi- 
cult for  the  average  English  person  to 
understand  the  American  political  setup. 
All  we  know  is  that  most  of  us  certainly  do 
envy  Mr.  Wallace.  He  has  eggs  and  toma- 
toes THROWN  at  him,  whereas  the  for- 
mer we  can't  buy  for  any  money  here,  and 
the  latter  we  gladly  pay  half  a  crown  a 
pound  for. 

This  is  the  season  of  Forms.  I  have  to- 
day got  three  rigmaroles  each  half  a  yard 
long,  each  containing  over  eighty  ques- 
tions about  my  crops,  household  em- 
ployees, livestock,  and  what  you  will. 
This  must  be  filled  in  in  triplicate  to  ac- 
count for  my  six  hens,  half  a  pig  and  one 
cow ! 

Later  Princess  Elizabeth  will,  no  doubt, 
bring  maternity  once  again  right  into  fash- 
ion, so  that  even  those  ladies  unable  to 
enter  for  the  stakes  will  wear  the  sort  of 
clothes  that  make  them  look  as  if  they  might 
(Continued  on  Pase  205) 


jBeware 

of 

Dry  Skin 


Tkom  about  25  on  —  the  natural  oil 
that  keeps  -kin  soft  and  supple  gradu- 
ally decreases.  Even  before  40  —  a 
woman  may  lose  as  much  as  20%  of 

this  oil  skin  needs. 

Little  r-igns  warn  when  dry  skin  is 
creeping  up  on  you.  Watch  for  flaky 
spots  —  for  tiny,  dry  lines.  77iey  say 
your  skin  needs  more  care — more  oil. 

Replacement  help  is  at  vour  finger- 
tip- with  Pond's  Dry  Skin  Cream. 
Three  features  make  it  extra  softening. 
1.  Rich  in  lanolin — most  like  your  own 
skin  oil.  2.  Homogenized  to  soak  in 
better.   3.  A  softening  emulsifter. 

Arrests  Dry  Skin  Two  Ways: 

Lanolin-Softens  by  Night  —  after  your 
regular  cleansing  smooth  rich-in-lanolin 
Pond's  Dry  Skin  Cream  generously  over 
face.  Leave  a  leu  minutes,  then  wipe  oft 
lightlv  so  a  soil  aim  is  left  to  help  jour 
skin  all  night. Your dryskin  seems to"drink 
up"  this  rich  cream.  See  how  tiny  dry 
lines  are  smoothed  so  they  don't  show. 

Lanolin-Protects  by  Day — smooth  on 
a  very  light  touch  of  Pond's  Dry  Skin 
Cream  before  jrou  make  up.  Protects  your 
-kin  against  dryness  all  day.  Keeps  your 
skin  soft,  smooth  looking. 


I 

Mrs.  Ellen  Tuck  Astor  says: 

Ik  w/ei  uimutiiis 
luck,  SoftekiAtg  cAeawL 


Get  this  I  ml  a  remarkable 
tin,  shin  eorreetor—todauT  You'll  find 
lanolin-rich  Pond's  Dry  Skin  Cream  never 
leaves  your  skin  sticky.  Instead — it  smooths 
on  with  a  delicious  softening  feeling.  Use 
this  cream  generously  every  day  for  a  week. 
See  if  this  isn't  the  finest  help  for  correct- 
ing dry  shin  you've  ever  used.  Get  your  jar  of 
Pond's  Dry  Skin  Cream  today. 

Dry  Skin?  This  is  the  Answer 


LADIES*  llo\ii.  joi  i;\  \l 


is  magic  to  a  man.n 


Look  out  I  < 


/mecf^^Zm^ijj^ 


Iisterine  Antiseptic  and  massage  . . .  it's  a  "must" 
j  with  countless  fastidious  women  who  dread  infectious 
dandruff  with  its  ugly  flakes  and  scales. 

Wisely,  they  make  Listerine  Antiseptic  and  massage  a 
part  of  regular  hair-washing.  It's  a  delightful  way 
of  guarding  against  this  all-too-common  condition: 

You  see,  if  the  germs  associated  with  infectious  dandruff 
are  present  on  hair  and  scalp,  Listerine  Antiseptic  attacks 
them  at  once  .  .  .  kills  them  by  millions.  That  includes  the 


stubborn  "Bottle  Bacillus"  (P:  ovale)  which  many  dermatol- 
ogists say  is  a  causative  agent  of  infectious  dandruff. 

Get  in  the  habit  of  using  Listerine  Antiseptic  every  time 
you  wash  your  hair.  It's  a  habit  that  can  pay  off  in 
health  and  good  looks.  Try  it  and  you'll  see  what  we  mean. 

Listerine  Antiseptic  is  the  same  antiseptic  that  has 
been  famous  for  more  than  60  years  in  the  field  of 
oral  hygiene.  Lambert  Pharmacal  Company,  St.  Louis,  Mo. 

LISTERINE  ANTISEPTIC  every  time  you  wash  your  hair 
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Now .  .  .  lovely  nylons  can  stay 
lovely  longer  with  Ivory  Snow! 

Gossamer-sheer  .  .  .  glamour-dark  .  .  .  that's  the  way 
she  likes  her  nylons.  And  yet  they're  so  safe  with 
Ivory  Snow  rare  every  night.  It  helps  guard  shadowy 
colors,  sleek  lii.  and  reduce  runs. 

i  ou  sec.  [vory  Snow  is  the  new  fashion  in  soaps  .  .  . 
made  especially  lor  lovely  things.  99  ""«<%  pure  — 
it's  granulated  for  efficiency  to  give  you  instant  suds, 
iter.  And  it's  so  convenient — so  economical 
to  use.  Truly,  there's  no  finer,  no  safer  soap  made! 
Always  ask  lor  Snow      Ivory  Snow! 

Your  hands  will  tell  you  why 

lovely   washables    are   sale    in    Ivory  Snow. 

Imw  gentle  it  is!  Jusl  wash  youi  dishes 

with   I\(u\    Snov\   .is  millions  do.  When  you 

kind  it  is  to  hands,  you'll  know   it's 

i  ior  your  loveliest  thines!  *' 


IVORY  SNOW 

...the  only  soap  both  Ivoru-mild  and  granulated  for  efficiency 
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AS  RUSSIA  SEES  IIS 

FOR  the  Russian  reader,  the  magazine  Ogonyok  (Lit- 
tle Flame)  published  a  summary  and  interpretation 
of  The  Sullivan  Struggle  in  its  June  27  issue.  The  story 
of  Tom  Sullivan,  industrial  worker,  and  his  wife,  Doro- 
thy, and  their  four  children  was  one  of  the  How  Amer- 
ica Lives  series  which  appeared  last  March  in  the 
Ladies'  Home  Journal.  Without  pulling  punches,  the 
Journal  writer  described  the  difficulties  of  maintaining 
a  family  of  six  on  the  $2849.12  Tom  Sullivan  earned  in 
1947.  The  Russian  correspondent,  la.  Gushchin,  felt 
this  would  be  of  special  interest  to  Russian  readers. 
The  article  in  Little  Flame  begins: 

The  presses  of  the  American  monopolies  in  their  writ- 
ings often  pervert  and  varnish  the  life  of  toilers  in  the 
U.  S.  A.  Even  under  such  circumstances  one  may  often 
catch  a  glimpse  of  the  life  of  the  toiling  American  that 
strikes  close  to  the  truth  in  a  plump  reactionary  magazine. 
This  occurs  either  for  reasons  connected  with  an  election 
campaign  or  for  other  propaganda  motives. 

Pleasingly  plump,  that  is.  The  Russian  writer  goes  on 
to  tell  about  the  money  troubles  of  the  Sullivan  family 
(which  he  blames  on  the  ruthless  exploitation  of  the 
capitalist  system),  constantly  emphasizing  that  this 
family  is  economically  an  above-average  representative 
of  American  workers.  His  thesis  becomes  clear  when  he 
says : 

The  Ladies'  Home  Journal  is  a  conservative  reactionary 
magazine.  It  is  by  no  means  inclined  to  exaggerate  the 
hardships  of  the  life  of  American  workers.  The  magazine 
attempts  to  portray  the  struggle  of  the  Sullivans  for  exist- 
ence as  an  eternal  necessity,  not  the  result  of  the  capitalist 
system  of  exploitation.  The  magazine  completely  ignores 
the  question:  what  will  (Continued  on  Page  136) 


The  Affinity 
of  War  and  Peace 
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■"TNESCO  was  set  up  by  the  United  Nations  to  fight  wai 
through  influencing  the  human  mind.   "Since  all  war 
U  begins  in  the  human  mind,  it  is  in  the  human  mind  that 
it  must  be  abolished,"  says  the  statute  founding  the  agency. 

Behind  that  statement  is  the  idea  that  war  can  be  abolished 
by  the  conversion  of  sinful  (warring)  man  to  good  (peaceful) 
man.  It  poses  the  opposites — War  and  Peace — and  demands 
man  take  a  stand  on  the  side  of  the  angels.  In  this  concept 
war  is  wholly  evil  and  peace  wholly  good. 

Were  this  so,  war,  I  am  convinced,  would  have  faded  away 
long  ago.  But  it  is  possible  to  accept  this  thesis  only  if  every 
other  value  and  virtue  recognized  by  the  instinct  and  morality 
of  mankind  were  made  subservient  to  the  one  virtue:  peace. 
Courage,  honesty,  truth,  charity,  generosity,  self-denial  are 
virtues,  as  cravenness,  deceit,  greed  and  self-indulgence  are 
vices.  War  is  struggle,  which  the  exercise  of  virtue  by  no 
means  precludes,  and  struggle  is  inherent  in  life  and  growth. 
Thus,  though  peace  is  indivisible  in  our  minds  from  virtue, 
virtue  is  not  indivisible  from  struggle;  and  war,  therefore,  is 
not  indivisible  from  peace. 

Peace  and  war  both  represent  man's  paradoxical  quest  for 
the  meaning  of  life,  and  for  the  creation  and  preservation  of 
the  societies  fitting  to  his  concept  of  that  meaning  and  the 
aspirations  arising  from  it. 

There  is  a  phrase  in  the  Declaration  of  Independence  which 
has  always  bothered  me — as  it  bothered  its  author.  It  declares 
man's  unalienable  right  to  the  "pursuit  of  happiness."  It 
bothers  me  out  of  doubt  whether  happiness  can  ever  be 
achieved  by  pursuing  it.  It  would  seem  rather  to  be  the  earned 
though  unanticipated  and  unsought-for  by-product  of  pursu- 
ing other  things,  such  as  love,  regarded  more  as  giving  than 
receiving;  knowledge,  as  the  route  to  wisdom;  moderation,  as 
a  check  on  ambition  and  passion;  truth,  as  the  extension  of 
perception;  and  work,  as  the  more  creative  expression  of  one's 
nature.  A  man  is  happy  when  he  is  on  relatively  good  terms 
with  himself  and  his  environment,  and  least  happy  when  he 
feels  called  upon  to  ask  himself  concerning  his  happiness. 

So,  it  seems  to  me,  it  is  with  peace.  When  people  pursue 
peace  and  peace  alone,  they  seem  to  end  up  only  with  ap- 
peasement— the  giving  away  of  their  peace  to  others  who  are 
not  pursuing  it.  When  the  world  or  a  society  is  really  at  peace 
nobody  even  mentions  the  word  "peace."  Life  seems  to  be  un- 
folding more  or  less  in  harmony  with  natural  law;  struggle, 
though  constant,  is  restrained  by  commonly  held  assumptions 
of  proper  behavior;  even  if  brute  force  is  invoked,  combat- 
ants are  restrained  by  common  standards  and  restricted  aims. 

It  is  when  peoples  or  classes  no  longer  share  any  basic 
standards  of  virtue  that  the  peace  between  them  is  threatened 
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Grab  yours  quick!  'Cause  in  about  a  minute 
the  only  trace  of  these  scrumptious  biscuits  will 
be  a  purr-ty  smile  on  your  family's  faces!  And 
no  wonder  .  .  .  such  melt-in-your-mouth 
tenderness  .  .  .  biscuits  so  light,  so  fluffy,  so 
golden-brown  perfect  every  time! 

Ballard  uses  just  the  super-finest 
ingredients  for  OvenReadys.  Then  rushes 
them  vacuum-packed  to  your  grocer's 
refrigerator.  They  make  any  meal  a 
special-occasion,  and  one  package 
makes  a  whole  plateful! 
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Best  you  ever  tasted  .  *  .  or  your  money  back 
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by  destruction  beyond  hope  of  restoration! 
Then  the  struggle  becomes  fundamental. 
Under  such  conditions  war  may  appear  as 
virtue  and  peace  as  vice. 

That  is  perhaps  why  the  bitterest  of  wars 
have  been  religious  wars,  or  quasi-religious 
wars  in  which  secular  ideas  have  taken  on 
the  compulsive  force  of  a  religion.  The  most 
dreadful  European  struggles  have  been  of 
this  sort:  the  great  medieval  crusades  of 
the  Christian  passion  against  the  Infidels; 
the  terrible  Thirty  Years'  War  between 
Catholic  and  Protestant  kings,  which  left 
Germany,  its  battleground,  "with  more 
wolves  than  men";  the  Napoleonic  Wars, 
which  grew  out  of  the  French  Revolution 
and  were  motivated  by  a  passion  to  pro- 
duce (or  restrain)  a  new  social  order;  the 
American  Civil  War,  whose  peculiar  inter- 
est and  passion  were  produced  by  the  ex- 
istence of  slavery  and  horror  at  its  exten- 
sion; and  World  War  II,  whose  passion 
was  less  against  the  Germans,  as  a  people, 
than  vehement  aversion  to  the  spreading 
of  Nazism. 

It  is  characteristic  of  such  struggles  that 
their  lines  are  never  wholly  drawn  along 
national  frontiers,  but  are  actually  drawn 
in  the  minds  of  men.  But  the  struggle  that 

goes  on  in  the  human      

mind,  in  such  great      ^^**"*^^^ 

ideological   crises,   is 

not  between  war  and 

peace,   but   between 

notions  of  good  and 

evil,  right  and  wrong. 

Thomas  Carlyle 
made  the  observation 
that  "There  is  no 
passion  of  the  mind  of 
man  but  meets  and 
masters  the  fear  of 
death."  War  is  not 
"murder,"  as  some 
pacifists  say  it  is.  For 
murder  is  the  removal 
of  another  person 
from  life  at  no  risk 
of  one's  own;  it  in- 
volves no  concepts  of 
virtue,  and  is  usually 
the  result  of  combi- 
nations of  vices,  while 
war  is  a  struggle  in 
which  one's  own  life 
is  as  involved  as  the 
enemy's,  and  in  which 
love  and  hate  are 
equally  engaged. 

Men,     therefore, 
paradoxically,  fight     mammmmmmmm 
their   bitterest   wars 

out  of  the  deepest  moral  convictions  or 
the  most  engrossing  ideas.  It  is  even  true 
that  in  the  human  mind  wars  are  often 
fought  for  "peace."  Even  Hitler  had  the 
idea  that  permanent  peace  could  never 
be  obtained  until  all  the  world  was  organ- 
ized under  one  system  and  all  force  con- 
centrated in  a  single  hand,  to  police  the 
world  against  further  wars  and  rebellions. 
"The  pacifist  humane  ideal  would  be  ex- 
cellent if  first  one  man  and  one  nation  made 
itself  master  of  the  globe,"  he  wrote. 

The  International  Communists  also  be- 
lieve that  there  can  be  no  permanent  peace 
until  all  the  world  is  organized  in  one 
Marxian-Socialist  system.  In  this  mental- 
ity wars  fought  by  "capitalist "  powers  are 
evil,  but  victorious  wars  fought  by  commu- 
nist states  further  such  a  world  system  and 
therefore  bring  closer  a  permanently  war- 
less  world. 

On  the  other  hand,  those  who  believe 
with  equal  passion  that  it  is  neither  pos- 
sible nor  desirable  to  restrain  all  mankind 
within  one  rigid  set  of  ideas  or  one  single 
system,  holding  that  the  immense  differ- 
ences of  tradition,  talent,  challenge  and  op- 
portunity among  individuals  and  peoples 
point  to  diversity  as  a  law  of  Nature  and  to 
totalitarianism  of  any  kind  as  stagnation 
and  decline,  hope  to  achieve  peace  by  legal 
and  forceful  restraints  upon  aggression.  In 
their  view  only  the  certainty  that  aggres- 
sion will  be  repulsed  by  overwhelming 
force  is  any  guaranty  of  peace  and  liberty. 
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But  the  forceful  suppression  of  aggression 
is  also  war,  though  its  object  is  the  attain- 
ment of  a  warless  world. 

These  and  many  other  choices  posed  in 
the  human  mind  are  not  choices  between 
war  and  peace,  but  between  good  and  evil. 
Millions  of  men  who  hate  war  have  perenni- 
ally decided  that  "it  is  better  to  die  on 
one's  feet  than  live  on  one's  knees."  Other 
millions,  though  deploring  war,  have  ex- 
posed themselves  and  others  to  it  out  of 
conviction  that  the  peace  and  prosperity  of 
future  generations  depend  upon  the  exter- 
mination by  force  of  one  social  order  and 
the  creation  of  another,  or  the  defense  of 
one  against  another.  Almost  all  men  believe 
in  the  moral  right  and  even  duty  of  self- 
defense.  The  law  exempts  the  individual 
from  charges  of  violence  when  violence  is 
employed  in  self-defense  against  an  armed 
attack,  and  the  United  Nations  seeks  to 
outlaw  "aggressive"  war,  not  holding  the 
defender  equally  guilty  with  the  assaulter. 

It  therefore  seems  doubtful  whether 
mere  propaganda  for ' '  peace ' '  accomplishes 
anything.  War  is  one  way  by  which  men 
and  nations  defend  what  they  consider 
good  and  resist  what  they  consider  evil, 
^^^^^^^^^^  and  it  is  not  likely  to 
be  removed  from  the 
world — as  long  as  men 
seek  to  distinguish 
right  from  wrong, 
which  is  their  highest 
spiritual  activity— 
unless  an  equivalent 
is  found  for  it. 

In  domestic  civi- 
lized societies  strug- 
gle, though  constant, 
is  restrained  from 
naked  force  (war)  by 
processes  of  law  and 
effective  instruments 
of  peaceful  change. 
He  who  feels  himself 
wrongeddoes  notseize 
a  pistol  or  a  crowbar, 
but  takes  his  case  to 
court.  But  were  there 
no  court  in  whose 
judgment  he  had  a 
degree,  at  least,  of 
confidence,  he  could 
find  no  justice  except 
by  naked  force.  Those 
in  rebellion  against 
phases  of  the  social 
order  fight  for  the 
wammimmmmmm  mindsoftheircontem- 
poraries  through  po- 
litical instruments.  Even  this  does  not  pre- 
clude all  violence,  but  since  force  is  on  the 
side  of  the  law,  the  victory  or  defeat  of  ideas 
is  aimed,  not  at  killing  one's  opponents  but 
at  changing  the  law  and  the  lawmakers.  A* 
long  as  men  have  effective  instruments, 
which  their  minds  accept,  for  effecting  or 
resisting  change,  they  resort  to  such  instru- 
ments. Conversely,  they  feel  themselves 
justified  in  resort  to  force,  in  the  absence  of 
such  instruments  through  which  they  can 
effectively  struggle  for  what  they  conceive 
to  be  justice  and  the  triumph  of  "right" 
ideas. 

The  problem  of  peace  is  not,  therefore, 
the  problem  of  eliminating  the  will  to  strug- 
gle. It  is  the  problem  of  finding  forms 
through  which  struggle  can  be  canalized 
with  the  least  destructive  effects.  All  strug- 
gle is  a  form  of  war,  bringing  victories  to 
some  and  defeats  to  others.  None  of  it  is 
painless. 

But  the  unarmed  struggles  at  least  pre- 
serve that  which  man  cannot  restore 
once  it  is  violently  taken  away — namely, 
the  source  of  the  struggle:  life. 

It  is  not,  therefore,  I  think,  the  pursuit 
of  "peace"  which  will  lead  us  from  war,  but 
a  deeper  understanding  of  the  nature  of 
man,  the  recognition  that  struggle  is  a  part 
of  that  nature,  and  that  arenas  that  are 
not  bloody  battlefields  must  be  provided  for 
struggle.  Perfect  peace  is  total  renuncia- 
tion, and  none  except  those  rarest  geniuses, 
spiritual  saints,  have  ever  found  it  this  side 
of  the  grave.  the  end 


■k  DEATH  SPEAKS:  There  was  a 
W  merehant  in  llagdad  who  sent  his 
servant  to  market  to  luiy  provisions 
.iimI  in  a  little  while  the  servant  eame 
haek,  white  and  trembling,  and 
said.  "Master,  just  now  when  I  was 
in  the  market  place  I  was  jostled  by 
a  woman  in  the  erowd  and  when  I 
turned  I  saw  it  was  Death  that 
jostled  me.  She  looked  at  me  and 
made  a  threatening  gesture;  now, 
lend1  me  your  horse,  and  I  will  ride 
away  from  this  city  and  avoid  my 
fate.  I  will  go  to  Samarra  and  there 
Death  will  not  find  me."  The  mer- 
ehant lent  him  his  horse,  and  the 
servant  mounted  it,  and  he  dug  his 
spurs  in  its  flanks  and  as  fast  as  the 
horse  could  gallop  he  went.  Then 
the  merchant  went  down  to  the 
market  place  and  he  saw  me  stand- 
ing in  the  crowd  and  he  came  to  me 
.iii.I  said,  "Why  did  you  make  a 
threatening  gesture  to  my  servant 
when  you  saw  him  this  morning?" 
"That  was  not  a  threatening  ges- 
ture," I  said,  "it  was  only  a  start  of 
surprise.  I  was  astonished  to  see  him 
in  Itagdad,  for  I  had  an  appointment 
with  him  tonight  in  Samarra.'''' 

—  W.  SOMERSET  MAUGHAM. 
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A  New 
American  Favorite 
for  flavor,  too! 


"Honestly — you  feel  like  telling  the  world 
about  Delrich  once  you  taste  its  creamy,  gold- 
en goodness!  And  you  can  see  why  Delrich 
naturally  tastes  better  and  fresher  ...  its  deli- 
cate flavor  is  sealed  in/ 
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So  easy  to  color,  too!  1.  Pinch  color  berry. 
2.  Knead  the  bag.   3.  Reshape  bag  by  placing 
in  carton.  Chill.  (No  mold  needed.  No  waste.) 
4.   Slice  as  needed.    Makes  neat  servings  in 
quarters  or  in  patties. 

So  nutritious — yet  economical!   Every  pound  of 
Delrich  is  packed  with  natural  food  energy — 
AND  enriched  with  15,000  units  of  Vitamin  A 


After  All ...  "THE   TASTE  TELLS" 

Delrich  and  E-Z  Color  Pak  are  the  trade-marks 
oj  The  Cudahy  Packing  Co.  jor  its  margarine. 


the  DELicious  RICH  creamy  flavor 
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THE  CUDAHY  PACKING  CO.  CHICAGO,  ILL. 


Caloric  makes  THE 

Gas  Range  for 

every  family's  needs 

v\iss  Thelma  Holmes,  Home  Serv- 
ce  Department  Head,  finds  the 
Jltramatic  Caloric  2-oven,  2- 
jroiler,  o-burner  model  ideal 
or  baking  and  roasting  at  one 
ime;  or  for  extra  capacity  top- 
>urner  and  broiler  meals. 


Cook  witli  Vt  less  gas  on 
fast  Flavor-Savei  Dual 
Burners  that  protect 
fiMiil  values.  .1//  hunters 
guaranteed  for  life. 


Flame-broil  for  finest  flavor  in  Yeri-Cleaii  Broiler. 

completely  removable  for  easy  cleaning.  Choice 


of  elevated  <>r  under-oven  position. 


High-speed  Hold-Heat  Oven  with  Time  and 

Heat  Controls.  Heavy  insulation  and 
exclusive  door  seal  keep  kitchens  cooler. 


America's  Easiest  Range  to  Keep  Clean  — 

ire  porcelain  enamel  inside  and  out: 
ire  exclusive  features  for  finest,  fast- 
COoking;  easiest  cleaning.  Choose 
mi  4  or  G  burner  models  — wide 
riety  of  ovens,  broilers  and  storage 


arrangements  to  suit  any  kitchen. 
Dealers  listed  under  CALORIC  in 
Classified  Telephone  Book.  Or  write 
Caloric  Stove  Corporation.  1204  Wide- 
ner    Building.    Philadelphia   7,  I'enna. 


/ 


Specially  engineered  models  for 
Lt-Oaa  uteri  beyond  city  main*. 


r/  /  r  >/  /  rfA%™& 
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"I'm  not  interested  in  politics.  I  want  Mr.  Fhilbriek  for  myself. 


UNDERCOVER  STUFF 


IF  you  want  a  little  humor  with  your 
presidential  campaign,  read  FRANCIS 
Goes  to  Washington,  by  /»«»«</ 
Stern.  Remember  FRANCIS,  the  tale 
of  the  talking  mule  that  met  G.  I.  Peter 
Sterling  in  a  hole  in  Burma  and  got  him 
out  of  it?  Well,  Francis  now  turns  up  in 
Peter's  home  town  in  the  U.S.A.  in  time 
for  a  congressional  campaign,  and  he 
puts  ideas  into  Peter's  head.  It's  a  very 
funny  book  in  any  season,  but  most  ap- 
propriate this  particular  month,  for 
many  reasons. 


Why  should  anyone  want  to  under- 
take the  job  of  running  the  White 
House?  A  quick  glance  at  WHITK 
HOUSE  DIARY,  written  by  Blrn.  ##«•«- 
lifiitf  \i-xhiti.  F.D.K.'s  housekeeper, 


would   put   off  any   woman  we  know  i 
and  after  all  Mrs.  Nesbitt  was  only  sec-| 

I  in  command  (or  third).  "Things 

will  quiet  down  after  Faster,"  Mi 
Roosevelt  lold  her  at  the  start  of  '37. 
And  by  April,  in  the  post-Lenten 
season  alone,  Mrs.  Ncsbitt  had  listed 
10,000  people  entertained. 

Then  there  ivere  the  diets  (and  these 
days  you  can't  count  on  Republicans'  not 
having  nervous  stomachs).  Jimmy  Roose- 
velt had  an  ulcer  diet.  Secretary  Hull  had 
to  have  lettuce,  boiled  chicken,  tomato, 
green  vegetables  only,  white  bread,  butter, 
milk  and  Swiss  cheese.  Secretary  Mor- 
genthau  couldn't  touch  beef  or  ivhite 
bread.  There  ivere  22  items  "not  to  be 
taken"  in  Lord  Tweedsmuir's  diet,  and 
(Continued  on  Page  16) 
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'Is  it  really  true  that  he  uses  his  coffee  grounds  over  again ': 


I.UMKS'  lloMi;   Mil  |;\  \l. 


Make  dessert  time  Surprise  time : 


(WITH  ANY  OF  THESE 


SURPRISE  PACKAGES!) 


SURPRISE  'EM   TONIGHT  WITH 
THIS  FUDGE  DEUGHT! 

Fudge  as  fudge  should  be!  And  only 
4  minutes  to  make!  No  beating  .  .  . 
"Junket"  Quick  Fudge  Mix  with 
butter  and  water  added  makes 
"home-made"  fudge.  Shape  some 
(while  warm)  in  balls  and  roll  in 
chopped  nuts  or  cocoanut.  Chocolate 
or  penuche  flavors!  Try  it  for 
icings  and  sauces,  too! 


SURPRISE  'EM  NEXT  DAY  THIS  RENNET  CUSTARD  WAY! 
Like  magic!  This  dessert  wonder  makes  in  a  minute  with  Vanilla 
rennet  custard!  Add  nut  topping  before  serving  . . .  superbly  simple— 
simply  superb! Good  for  children  as  milk  itself!  6  "Junket"  Rennet 
Powder  flavors— and  unflavored  "Junket"  Rennet  Tabllts. 


SURPRISE  'EM  AND  TRY  THIS  NEW  DANISH  PIE! 

Unlike  anything  you  ever  ate!  "Junket"  Danish 
Dessert  is  secret  of  the  currant-raspberry  flavored 
filling.  Boil  it  just  one  minute  with  water  and  pour 
in  pie  shell.  Easy!  Try  it  as  pudding,  too! 


SURPRISE  'EM  AND  MAKE  THIS  ICE  CREAM  CAKE! 

Ice  cream's  easier — smoother  than  ever!  "Junket" 
Freezing  Mix  gives  you  old-fashioned  flavor  the 
modern  way!  No  stirring  while  freezing!  Sandwich 
a  slice  between  pound  cake,  top  with  sauce!  4  flavors. 


"JUNKET"  is  the  trade-mark  of  Chr.  Hansen's  Laboratory,  Inc.,  Little  Falls,  N.  Y.,  for 
its  rennet  and  other  food  products  and  is  registered  in  United  States  and  Canada. 


$b 


for  dessert  variety  serve 


w 


i. 


BfiMDWOBS 


all  different! 

all  easy,  quick! 

all  delicious! 
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Creamy  caramel  frosting-  on  a  cake  as  light  and  soft  as  a  whispered  sweet- 
nothing.  Wonderful  double-acting  Calumet  protects  your  cake  all  the  way 
by  raising  your  batter  twice — once  in  the  mixing  bowl  and  again  in  the  oven. 


One  taste  of  this  luscious  cake  is 
enough  to  make  any  husband  want 
to  hug  a  gal  and  say  —  "You're  the 
greatest  little  cake-maker  ever!" 

And  he  won't  be  far  wrong!  It's  so 
easy  to  make  perfect  cake — even  for 
a  brand-new  recruit  —  if  you  depend 
on  Calumet's  double  action. 

With  Calumet  you  get  extra  relia- 
bility    extra  lightness  because  your 

batter  is  raised  twice. 


The  first  action  takes  place  in  the 
mixing  bowl,  but  the  second  action 
is  held  in  reserve  until  released  by 
the  heat  of  the  oven.  With  Calumet 
to  help  you,  you  can  be  doubly  sure 
•  of  baking  success. 

So  whenever  recipes  call  for  dou- 
ble-acting baking  powder — like  the 
new  chiffon  cake  recipe  —  use  Cal- 
umet. Perfect,  too,  for  muffins,  waf- 
fles, biscuits,  everything! 


it 


CARAMEL  PECAN  LAYER  CAKE 


• 


Preparations.  Have  the  shortening  at 
room  temperature.  Line  bottoms  of 
t  wo  round  8-inch  layer  pans  wit  h  paper; 
.  grease.  Si  ail  oven  for  moderate  heat 
(375°F.).Sifl  flour  once  before  measur- 
ing. 

Measure  into  sifter: 

2  cups  silted  Swans  Down 

Cake  Flour 
2  teaspoons  Calumet 

Baking  Powder 
M  teaspoon  salt 
1  cup  plus  2  tablespoons  sugar 

Measure  into  mixing  bowl: 

1  i  cup  butter  or  other  shortening 

Measure  into  cup: 
\i  cup  milk 
1  teaspoon  vanilla 

Have  ready  : 

1  egg,  unbeaten 

Now— Trie  "Mix-Easy"  Pari  I  (Mix  by 


hand  or  at  a  low  speed  of  electric  mix- 
er, i  Stir  shortening  just  to  soften.  Sift 
in  dry  ingredients.  Add  milk  and  mix 
until  all  Hour  is  dampened.  Then  beat 
2  minutes.  Add  egg  and  beat  I  minute 
longer.  (Count  only  actual  beating 
time.  Or  count  beating  strokes.  Allow 
about  150  full  strokes  per  minute. 
Scrape  bowl  and  spoon  often.) 

Baking.  Turn  batter  into  pans.  Bake  in 
moderate  oven  (375°F.)  25  minutes,  or 
until  done.  Spread  tops  and  sides  of 
cake  with  Quick  Caramel  Frosting. 
( iarnish  with  pecan  halves. 

Quick  Caramel  Frosting.  Melt  ^  cup 
butter  in  saucepan;  add  1  cup  brown 
sugar,  firmly  packed,  and  cook  until 
blended  and  slightly  thickened,  stir- 
ring constantly.  Cool  slightly.  Add  }| 
cup  milk  and  beat  until  smooth.  Then 
add  2  cups  sifted  confectioners'  sugar 
gradually  until  of  right  consistency  to 
spread. 


Calumet  Baking  Powder 

Calumet  is  a  product  of  General  Foods 


(Continued  from  Page  14) 
Harry  Hopkins  was  on  a  low-fat,  high- 
protein,  high-caloric,  bland  diet.  Even 
Fala  had  a  diet — because  of  his  spotting 
the  President's  rug.  Every  once  in  a  while 
the  President  himself  blew  up  about  food. 
"  You'll  just  have  to  br  patient,"  Mrs. 
Roosevelt  would  tell  Mrs.  Nesbitt,  "the 
President  is  in  a  tizzy."  "He  has  his 
Dutch  up,"  Doctor  Mclntyre  would  say, 
and  then  the  three  of  them  would  get  to- 
gether on  trying  to  please. 

The  White  House  dogs  didn't  make 
things  any  easier.  Once  a  newspaper 
woman  bent  over  Cricky,  Mrs.  Roose- 
velt's old  deaf  Scottie,  and  Cricky  bit 
her  on  the  lip.  Smart  dog.  And  Major, 
the  President's  police  dog,  on  the  occa- 
sion of  a  very  special  trip  of  Macl^nzie 
King  from  Canada,  bit  the  Prime  Min- 
ister on  the  hand,  which  was  not  so 
smart. 

Then  there  ttere  tlie  ants.  "Jf'e  al- 
ways had  ants  in  I  he  fall  along  with 
the  official  functions."  And  cock- 
roaches ami  rats  ami  s<inirrels.  But 
these  were  as  nothing  compared  with 
the  moths.  "  tpparently  there  is  only 
one  cure  for  moths,  and  that  is  to 
hiir/i  them."' 

Mrs.  Nesbitt  ivas  pretty  annoyed  at 
what  the  newspapers  had  to  say  about  food 
in  the  White  House.  "Liver  and  beans 
three  days  in  a  row,"  said  the  papers, 
"and  the  same  salt  fish  for  breakfast  four 
days  hand  running."  Every  murmur  of 
the  President  became  news  and  was  flashed 
around  the  world.  Bid  "  You  have  to  be 
patient,"  Afrs.  Roosevelt  told  her  again. 
What  annoyed  Afrs.  Nesbitt  most,  how- 
ever, was  the  news  photographs  of  her  be- 
loved Afrs.  Roosevelt — "they  couldn't  show 
her  queenliness  and  kindliness,  and  the 
deep,  warm,  human  friendliness" — but 
Afrs.  Roosevelt  told  her  that  after  all  one 
had  to  be  philosophical  about  pictures. 

Silk  spreads  were  on  all  the  White 
House  beds  excepl  the  President's.  He 
used  seersucker  because  he  liked  his 
books  and  papers  with  his  breakfast, 
and  the  children  climbed  up,  and 
Fala. 

Maybe  Republican  presidents  will  be 
more  tidy,  but  how  can  any  woman  re- 
sist such  a  book? 


Dorothy  Canfield  Fisher  likes  to 
tell  about  how  her  ancestors  happened 
to  settle  in  Vermont  on  the  very  spot 


ill  (wl  w 
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Dorothy  Canfield  Fisher 

where  she  now  lives.  As  they  traveled 
the  road  north,  her  great-great- 
grandmother  Canfield  got  out  of  the 
wagon  at  every  spring  and  washed  her 
handkerchief.  She  was  going  to  make 
a  home  only  when  she  found  a  spring 
(Continued  on  Page  IS) 


juried  under  scorchy 
fans? 


Stop  sloshing  messy,  scorchy 
pans  with  a  limp,  greasy  dish- 
rag!  Let  Brillo  do  your  dirty 
work.  Brillo  cleans  pots  and 
pans  shiny-bright  in  a  flash! 


BRILLO 


A  spunky  Brillo  pad-with-soap 
whisks  off  stubborn  scorch. 
Fast !  Neat !  It's  so  east)  to  make 
your  pots  and  pans  really 
sparkle  with  a  square,  metal- 
fiber  Brillo  pad.  Brillo  shines 
'em  clean  and  bright  as  new! 
Use  Brillo  every  day! 


in 


There's  a  good  reason  why  it's 
so  easy  to  keep  pans  gleaming 
with  Brillo !  It's  because  Brillo's 
special-formula  soap  contains 
polishing  ingredients  that  jew- 
elers use  to  shine  their  precious 
metals!  Get  Brillo  today! 

~k  GREEN  box  —  pads  and  take  soap 
*   RED  box  —  soap-filled  pads 


«i"AUJMINUM  BRIlllANT 


"There's 

jeweled  polish 

6RILL0! 


Shines  aluminum  fasti. 


'..- 
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five  flavorful  fruits  in  owe  easy  lesson  — 


Just  say  "Del  Monte  Brand  Fruit  Cocktail" 

—  that's  all  you  need  to  know  to  get  five 
luscious  fruits,  combined  in  petfect  flavot 
balance— all  ready  to  use.  They're  Del  Monte 
fruits,  every  one  of  them  —  and  you  know 
what  rich,  ripe  flavor  that  means! 
And  think  how  handy!  This  fruit  cocktail 
is  dressy  enough  for  company  —  quick  and 
easy  enough  for  everyday,  too.  No  peeling, 
dicing  or  mixing  for  you  to  do.  Just  open 
and  serve. 

Ready  for  starters,  salads,  desserts  —  it 
makes  your  simplest  dishes  bright,  your 
brightest  "made-ups"  simple.  That's  why 
so  many  women  get  Del  Monte  Fruit  Cocktail. 
Why  don't  you? 


L-, 


NEW  CIRCLETTE  PUDDING 

Drain  No.  2  V2  can  Del  Monte  Fruit  Cocktail,  reserving 
syrup.  Soften  1  '/j  tbsps.  gelatin  in  %  cup  syrup  from 
fruit  cocktail ;  dissolve  over  hot  water.  Stir  in  1  Vi  cups 
milk,  2  tsps.  lemon  juice,  Vi  *sp.  almond  extract, 
Vi  cup  sugar.  Chill  to  consistency  of  honey.  Mean- 
while make  meringue  as  follows:  Beat  2  egg  whites 
till  foamy,  then  add  'A  cup  sugar,  a  tbsp.  at  a  time, 
beating  after  each  addition.  Now  fold  2  lightly  beaten 
egg  yolks  into  gelatin  mixture;  then  fold  in  meringue. 
Whip  and  fold  in  iU  cup  whipping  cream.  Cut  cones 
out  of  tops  of  8  small  day-old  unfrosted  cup  cakes; 
press,  cut  side  down,  into  5-cup  flat-bottomed  ring 
mold.  Pour  mixture  around  cakes  in  ring  mold;  top 
with  crumbled  cake  cones.  Chill  till  firm.  Unmold; 
fill  cake  centers  and  center  of  ring  with  chilled  fruit 
cocktail.  Serves  8. 


^eljnoni* 
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One  mote  good  food 
from  the  brand  that  puts 

FLAVOR  FIRST 


BRAND 

QUALITY 


»  * 


FRUIT  COCKTAIL 
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for  a  healthful,  cozy  home 


Like   a  stream   of  pure  light  tumbling  rhythmically  into  sun-splashed 

pools.   Cascade  brings  you  one  of  the  most  fascinating,  brilliant  new  >eat  for  family  health  and 

crystal   designs  to   be  seen  in  years.  It  is  a  hand-made  modem  crystal  his  first  floor  utility  room 

in  a  variety  of  pieces  .  .  .  substantial,  practical  .  .  .  ideal  for  formal  Equipment   and   Plumbing 

or  informal  occasions,  or  ornamental  use.  Priced  moderately  at  good  -Standard.    These    famous 

slun-..  The  Cambridge  Glass  Company,  Cambridge.  Ohio.  yet  they  cost  no  more- 

re  homes  have  heating  and 

Standard  than  by  any  other 


company.  Sold  through  selected  Wholesale  Dis- 
tributors to  your  Heating  and  Plumbing  Contractor. 
Easy  time  payments  for  remodeling. 

Our  new  home  BOOK  tells  the  whole  story. 
Shows  model  rooms  in  full  color.  Just  write 
American  Radiator  &  Standard  Sanitary  Corporation, 
Dept.  L811,  Pittsburgh  30,  Pennsylvania. 


iERiCAN-c$tauda*d 

wd£  cm  ^£afo?za  and  S^Su^7iAt}ria, 


EATS     •      DETROIT   LUBRICATOR     •      KEWANEE    BOILER      •      ROSS    HEATER 


TONAWANDA    IRON 


ELDER-AGERS 


PUBLIC  AFFAIRS 


DEPARTMENT 
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. . .  Itci Trillion  in  Philadelphia 


Longer  and  Happier  Lives 

by  MARGARET  HICKEY 


T1TEW  medical  and  scientific  knowledge  has  made  possible  for  us  longer 
111  and  more  useful  lives.  The  average  life  expectancy  today  is  from  20  to 
11  25  years  longer  than  it  was  a  quarter  of  a  century  ago.  Yet  many  of  us 
as  individuals  are  not  getting  ready  for  these  added  years,  and  very  few 
communities  are  prepared  to  help  elder-agers  fight  loneliness  and  to  find 
new  friends  and  interests. 

Today  there  are  more  than  10,000,000  people  over  65  years  of  age  in  the 
United  States.  Of  these,  2,367,597  are  receiving  old-age  assistance  from  the 
Government.  Another  2,162,693  persons  are  benefiting  from  the  insurance 
features  of  Social  Security  legislation.  These  plans,  however,  do  not  cover 
millions  who  have  worked  in  agriculture,  domestic  service  and  small  busi- 
nesses. Even  when  personal  savings  and  help  from  their  children  provide 
adequate  food  and  shelter,  our  senior  citizens  often  suffer  from  tragic 
loneliness. 

Many  older  people  need,  and  are  capable  of  holding,  jobs.  The  attitude  of 
employers  toward  age,  however,  excludes  the  very  individuals  to  whom  sci- 
ence has  granted  extra  years  of  usefulness.  During  the  war  years,  they 
served  in  part-time  and  even  in  full-time  employment.  However,  employers 
again  are  saying,  "Old  people  are  queer,"  or  "They  have  irritating  habits." 
But  Dr.  George  Lawton,  author  of  Women  Go  to  Work  at  Any  Age,  writes, 
"It  isn't  the  gray  hair  nor  the  birthdays  that  block  the  way,  but  the  unwill- 
ingness to  learn."  The  Altrusa  Clubs,  with  a  national  membership  of  busy 
women  executives,  will  use  this  guide  in  their  efforts  to  lessen  employer 
prejudice  about  age  and  to  help  older  workers  master  new  and  more  efficient 
work  habits. 

One  of  the  pioneers  in  salvaging  the  talents  of  older  people  was  Dr. 
Lillien  J.  Martin.  She  retired  at  the  age  of  65  as  Professor  of  Psychology  at 
Stanford  University  and  opened  a  clinic  in  San  Francisco.  During  the  remain- 
ing 27  years  of  her  life,  she  helped  thousands  overcome  emotional  poverty 
and  economic  insecurity.  Today  her  clinics  have  branches  in  Los  Angeles 
and  New  York  City. 

In  Great  Britain  the  Women's  Voluntary  Services,  under  Lady  Reading, 
are  helping  to  house,  feed  and  care  for  elderly  men  and  women.  Hot  nourish- 
ing meals  are  taken  from  central  kitchens  to  invalids  and  elderly  people  in 
their  own  homes.  By  the  end  of  March,  1948,  9000  meals  were  being  de- 
livered each  week  to  old  people  in  119  different  areas.  Similar  care  could  be 
provided  in  this  country  with  the  help  of  volunteers,  visiting  nurses  and 
housekeepers. 

Special  community  services  for  our  elderly  neighbors  are  greatly  needed. 
The  tasks  of  the  volunteer  can  be  simple,  but  highly  important  and  reward- 
ing ones.  In  Chicago  the  volunteer  Friendly  Visiting  Corps  of  the  Council  of 
Social  Agencies  offers  training  courses  for  volunteers  who  choose  to  work 
with  older  people.  They  read  to  those  with  failing  eyesight,  drop  in  for  a 
friendly  chat,  or  just  provide  a  sympathetic  audience  for  the  man  or  woman 
win i  wants  a  chance  to  talk. 

The  National  Jewish  Welfare  Board  has  developed  new  program  aids  for 
its  "golden  age"  centers  in  St.  Louis,  Indianapolis,  and  in  the  Chicago  Jew- 
ish Community  Centers.  Cleveland's  Benjamin  Rose  Institute  pioneered  in 
promoting  a  model  program  there.  In  Hartford,  Connecticut,  the  Business 
and  Professional  Women's  Club  devotes  a  part  of  each  Sunday  to  driving 
older  people  to  the  country,  taking  them  out  to  Sunday  dinners,  or  remem- 
bering birthdays  and  anniversaries.  In  St.  Paul,  Minnesota,  the  Council  of 
Social  Agencies  has  a  special  committee  on  older  people  working  with  the 
settlement  houses.  In  many  communities,  the  Red  Cross  chapter  includes 
services  to  the  aged  as  a  part  of  its  volunteer  services.  THE  END 


IN  amazing  thing  happened  to  Mrs.  Johnson  after  her  husband  died.  She  was 
/I  82,  a  white-haired  little  lady  who  had  led  a  busy  life  bringing  up  two  chil- 
li dren,  living  in  Philadelphia  with  the  man  she  loved.  She  had  never  made 
many  friends,  never  spent  much  time  knitting  or  reading  books.  "Goodness," 
she  said  once,  "there's  no  time  with  a  man  and  children  to  look  after." 
But  now  Mrs.  Johnson  had  no  one  to  look  after  but  herself.  Her  son  and  daugh- 
ter lived  in  Kansas  City,  and  while  she  could  have  moved  out  there,  she  decided 
to  stay  on  in  the  gray  shingled  row  house  which  had  sheltered  so  much  of  her 
family  life. 

Mrs.  Johnson  hadn't  thought  it  would  be  easy  to  live  alone,  but  she  hadn't 
realized,  either,  just  how  incredibly  lonely  a  person  can  get  with  no  one  to  talk 
to,  nothing  to  look  forward  to  except  an  occasional  visit  to  the  grocer,  or  church 
on  Sunday.  Always  reserved  and  shy  anyway,  Mrs.  Johnson  found  herself  with- 
drawing more  and  more  from  the  world.  "It's  wrong,"  she  thought,  "but  what 
can  I  do?  I'm  too  old  to  make  new  friends.  My  life  is  over." 

Then  it  happened.  The  postman,  instead  of  walking  right  past  as  he  usually 
did,  was  coming  up  the  walk.  In  his  hand,  a  post  card  from  the  neighborhood 
Settlement  House  inviting  Mrs.  Johnson  to  come  over  Monday  afternoon  and 
help  form  a  club  with  friends  her  own  age.  Mrs.  Johnson  was  excited  for  the  first 
time  in  many  months.  Maybe  this  club  would  bring  something  new  into  her  life. 
The  club  has  indeed  meant  something  to  Mrs.  Johnson — that  isn't  her  real 
name,  but  she's  a  very  real  person — and  to  2049  others  over  65  like  her, 
who  each  week  lock  their  loneliness  in  their  rooms  while  they  have  fun 
together  in  Philadelphia's  43  clubs  for  oldsters.  Club  members  come  from  all 
parts  of  the  city,  from  all  economic  and  cultural  backgrounds.  They  speak 
many  different  languages — Polish,  Russian,  Yiddish.  They  are  many  colors 
and  creeds.  Some  are  intellectuals.  Others  have  had  little  or  no  formal 
education.  Some  have  private  incomes.  More  are  living  on  as  little  as  $40  a 
month.  Sometimes  men  and  women  attend  the  same  meetings;  others  meet 
with  members  of  their  own  sex  only. 

But  for  all  these  people  the  club  has  meant  the  same  thing — new  friends, 
new  hobbies,  new  points  of  view.  "When  I  met  (Continued  on  Page  241) 


The  Friendly  Excelsior  Club — one  of  Philadelphia's  43  old-age  clubs — has  weekly 
water-feeding  contest.  Mr.  MacFadden  (left)  is  ready  with  newspaper  bib  for  first 
spoonful  from  partner.  Clubs  offer  members  new  friends,  new  hobbies,  new  viewpoints. 


Jnlyone  soap 

gives  your 
[in  this  exciting 

Bouquet 


So  easy  to  achieve — this 

enchanting  allure — this  lingering 

fragrance  men  love! 

If  you  would  be  dainty,  fragrantly  alluring  .  .  . 
do  as  popular  girls  have  done  for  79  years. 
Bathe  every  day  with  Cashmere  Bouquet 

Soap,  and  adorn  your  skin  with  the 
fragrance  men  love!  A  lingering  fragrance 
that  comes  only  from  a  secret  wedding  of 

rare  perfumes  far  more  costly  than  you 

would  expect  to  find  in  any  soap.  Yes,  use 

exquisite  Cashmere  Bouquet  Soap 

in  your  daily  bath  .  .  .  and  for 

your  complexion,  too! 
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MORNING,  noon  and  night  the  stole  is  making  fashion  headlines!  So 
smart  to  wear,  yet  so  simple  to  make.  You  will  want  more  than  one — 
velveteen  for  tea,  plaid  to  match  your  favorite  skirt,  misty  tulle  to  wear  with 
a  special  evening  dress.  And  if  you  have  an  extra  minut«  or  two,  make  them 
for  Christinas  gifts! 


'Patten** 


2473.    BIAS-CUT    EVENING    SASH.    15c. 
Make  it  in  harmonizing  shades  of  satin. 


2391.  TWEED  SHAWL,  BARREL  BAG.  15c. 
1?X^*/     To  brighten  a  plain  basic  dress. 


2134.  CROCHETED  SHOULDER  CAPE.  5c. 
Add  coin-sized  sequins  for  trimming. 

2431.  SAUCY  BOW  KNOT  CAPE.  10c. 
Use  velvet,  trim  with  grosgrain  bows. 


2475.  COLORFUL  PATCHWORK  STOLE.  15c. 
Make  a  stole  from  scrap-bag  pieces. 

2242.  LOOSE-STITCH  CROCHETED  SHAWL.  5c. 
Trim  edge  with  multicolored  spangles. 


2398.  TULLE  EVENING  STOLE.   15c. 
Highlight  this  with  sequin  balls. 

2361.  SATIN  EVENING  SCARF.  15c. 
Use  heavy  fringe  to  trim  the  edge. 


h. 


2359.  JOHN  FREDERICS  STOLE.  15c. 
Has  deep  pockets  on  each  end. 

2365.  LACY  CROCHETED  SHAWL.  15c. 
To  wear  with  a  black  dinner  dress. 


2397.  REVERSIBLE  JERSEY  HOOD.  15c. 
Make  one  side  to  match  your  coat. 


2396.  DRAPED  JERSEY  HOOD.  15c. 
Companion    to   your   favorite   dress. 


2495.  VELVETEEN  STOLE.  15c. 
Line  with  wool  in  contrasting  color. 

2506.  FRINGED  PLAID  WOOL  SHAWL.  15c. 
Includes  pattern  for  matching  belt. 


Lists  are  sent  free  on  request.  They  give  title,  number  and  price  of  all  our  booklets  and  patterns. 


20U8.  List  of  Departmental  Booklets. 

About  the  home,  the  garden,  child  care 
and     training,     beauty,     entertaining. 

1695.  Sub-Deb  Booklet  Library. 

166U.  List  of  Journal  Hat  and   Bag  Pat- 
terns. 

2333.  Children's  Patterns  List. 


2076.  Things-to-Wear  Patterns. 
Aprons,  blouses,  accessories. 

1571.  Check  List  of  Patterns  for  Journal 
Knitted  and  Crocheted  Articles. 

1752.  Make-it- Yourself  Patterns. 

Handicraft  for  your  home,  your  chil- 
dren, yourself. 


We  will  gladly  send  any  of  these  booklets  and  patterns  if  you  11  order  by  name  and  number.  They  will  be 
mailed  anywhere  in  the  United  States  and  Canada  upon  receipt  of  stamps,  cash,  check  or  money  order. 
Do  not  send  stamped,  addressed  envelopes  or  Savings  Stamps.  Readers  in  all  foreign  countries  should 
send  International  Reply  Coupons,  purchased  at  their  post  office.  Please  address  all  requests  to  the 
Reference  Library,  Ladies'  Home  Journal,  Philadelphia  5,  Penna. 


"What  a  beautiful  Thanksgiving  table  I'll  set  this 
year  . . .  with  my  lovely  1847  Rogers  Bros.!  No 
other  silver  plate  can  match  its  rich  beauty.  Only 
solid  silver,  as  a  rule,  is  so  artfully  made." 


For  over  100  years,  festive  family  tables  have  been 
lovingly  set  with  1847  Rogers  Bros. 

Modern  patterns  with  the  yearmark  "1847"  have 
an  extra  high,  deep  ornament;  a  perfection  of  fin- 
ish; a  fine  balance  in  your  hand  that  you  usually 
find  only  in  solid  silver.  And  what  an  excellent 


JEWELS   BY  JOHN   RUBEL.    GOWN    BY   HATTIE  CARNEGIE 


value  it  is!The  price  has  not  been  raised  since  1942I 
52-piece  service  for  eight,  $64.75;  76-piece  service 
for  twelve,  $94.75;  101-piece  service  for  eight, 
$118.75.  (Prices  include  chests.  No  Federal  tax.) 
Tune  in:  "The  Adventures  of  Ozzie  and  Harriet," 
Sunday,  6:30  P.M.,  E.S.T.,  NBC. 


COPR.    1948,    THE   INTERNATIONAL   SILVER  COMPANY,    MERIDEN,    CONN. 
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Making  Marriage  Work 
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BY   CLIFFORD   II.  ADAMS 

I'h.D..  The  Pennsylvania  State  College,  Department  of  Psychology 

WHAT   HAPPENS  TO   ROMANCE? 

AT  the  time  they  marry,  most  people  expect  to  be 

f\  happy  ever  after.  In  their  minds,  the  wedding 
/  %  marks  nut  the  end  of  romance  but  the  real  begin- 
ning. They  are  confident  that  the  routine  demands  of 
everyday  existence  will  never  dull  their  affection,  nor 
crises  mar  their  serenity;  as  for  petty  annoyances,  they 
anticipate  none  at  all. 

Yet  at  the  end  of  a  year,  the  intense  awareness  of  hap- 
piness which  illumined  the  wedding  day  may  have  al- 
ready begun  to  fade,  and  during  the  next  few  years  it  is 
likely  to  diminish  still  more.  Does  this  mean  that  the 
average  marriage,  even  if  it  lasts,  is  still  a  disappoint- 
ment? What  happens  as  the  years  pass? 

Summarizing  the  experience  of  several  hundred 
married  couples  participating  in  our  continuing  mar- 
riage-research project,  we  can  describe  the  typical  de- 
velopment of  married  happiness  this  way: 

During  the  first  year,  and  as  it  should,  some  of  the 
glamour  disappears.  The  couple  are  sobered  by  a  new 
appreciation  of  the  responsibilities  ef  marriage  as  they 
face  problems  of  housing,  budgeting  and  the  prospect  of 
a  bahy.  The  marriage  is  still  very  happy,  but  husband 
and  wife  have  less  time  to  think  about  it  as  they  become 
increasingly  absorbed  in  the  realities  of  earning  a  living 
and  maintaining  a  home. 

Another  year  goes  by.  The  baby  absorbs  the  attention 
of  both  parents,  dislocates  the  budget  and  radically 
alters  the  household  routine.  Husband  and  wife  have 
lc-s  time  for  each  other,  or  to  take  part  in  joint  social 
activities. 

And  tin'  third  year  is  harder.  Little  luxuries  are  a 
thing  of  the  ,mst,  and  even  necessities  require  anxious 
planning.  The  wife's  clothes  are  shabby,  and  she  can't 
avoid  some  resentment  of  her  confining  routine. 

Hut  the  fourth  year  promises  to  be  better,  and  so  it 
proves  to  be.  The  husband  has  a  raise,  they  are  out  of 
debt,  and  can  begin  to  buy  some  of  the  things  they've 
done  without.  The  household  runs  more  smoothly,  for 
the  wife  is  a  better  cook  and  housekeeper,  and  the 
youngster  is  more  self-sufficient.  They  are  happily  look- 
ing forward  t<>  the  arrival  of  another  baby. 

The  fifth  year  is  another  tough  one,  for  it  brings  new 
budget  trouble.  To  the  expense  of  the  new  baby  is  added 
the  cost  of  services  the  wife  no  longer  has  time  to  per- 
form. The  cost  of  living  is  rising,  and  the  wife's  ward- 
robe is  now  practically  threadbare.  She  has  less  freedom 
than»ever.  Altegether,  this  is  a  year  to  be  lived  through. 

During  the  sixth  year,  some  of  their  friends  get  di- 
vorces. But  things  are  slightly  easier  for  our  couple, 
and,  in  any  case,  the  idea  of  divorce  has  never  tempted 
them. 

Then  the  seventh  year  begins.  It  is  the  toughest  yet. 
In  addition  to  everything  else,  their  personal  relation- 
ship is  not  so  dose  as  it  was,  for  the  husband  has  a  more 
demanding  job,  and  his  wife  is  necessarily  more  and 
inure  absorbed  in  the  children. 

But  as  the  eighth  year  begins,  things  are  again  much 
smoother.  To  be  sure,  little  is  left  of  the  hopes  and 
dreams,  the  romance  and  glamour  of  the  honeymoon. 
But  in  their  place,  the  couple  have  built  a  solid  founda- 
tion for  marriage.  Through  shared  experience,  co-oper- 
ation and  understanding,  their  romantic  attachment 
has  developed  into  enduring  love. 

What  if  Jim  is  growing  gray  and  a  little  stout,  if  Mary 
looks  definitely  matronly  in  her  last  year's  suit?  These 


two  have  insight- enough  to  be  thankful  for  the  present, 
instead  of  pining  for  the  past.  Yes,  they  miss  the  danc- 
ing and  the  parties,  the  gaiety  of  youth,  but  they  have 
discovered  new  pleasures  in  their  own  home  and  family. 
Hard  as  these  years  have  been,  they  would  live  them 
over  again  if  need  be.  Their  marriage  has  not  turned  out 
just  as  they  expected,  but  it  is  far  from  being  a  failure. 

Some  marriages,  of  course,  are  happier  than  this.  But 
our  story  is  based  on  what  happens  to  the  average 
couple,  not  to  the  exceptional. 

If  your  story  sounds  like  the  one  we  have  told,  your 
experience  is  not  tragic  but  typical.  Face  the  fact  that, 
since  people  are  not  perfect,  marriage  cannot  be  either. 
You  have  been  discouraged  before,  and  you  undoubt- 
edly will  be  again. 

But,  if  you  two  really  love  each  other,  if  you  have 
faith  in  yourselves  and  in  the  future,  if  you  are  con- 
vinced that  your  marriage  will  not  fail  and  determined 
that  it  shall  not — then  you  can  look  forward  to  increas- 
ing mature  happiness. 

WHIN    VOI  It    HUSBAND'S   AWAY 

OCCASIONAL  short  "vacations  from  marriage"  may 
be  good  for  both  husbands  and  wives.  But  most 
couples  would  agree  that  frequent  or  prolonged  separa- 


S^e  $/tw  0iea&ifa? 


Few  people  can  be  happy  in  either  job  or  marriage  un- 
less they  are  willing  to  face  reality.  Read  each  question 
very  carefully  before  answering  "Yes"  or  "No." 

1.  Do  you  believe  men  are  more  intelligent  than  women? 

2.  In  triangles,  are  all  three  people  partially  responsible? 

3.  Are  you  sure  that  people  are  born  with  consciences? 

4.  Can  love  be  destroyed  by  neglect  or  disregard? 

5.  When  faced  with  a  hard  day,  do  yi>u  do  the  easiest  chores 

first? 

6.  Is  a  wife  more  responsible  for  a  happy  marriage  than  a 

husband? 

7.  Would  you  be  a  different  person  if  you  could  move  time 

back? 

8.  Is  enduring  love  more  like  friendship  than  romance? 

9.  Do  facts,  rather  than  feelings,  influence  most  behavior? 

10.  In  living  a  life,  is  experience  more  valuable  than  educa- 
tion? 

11.  Do  you  believe  we  will  have  war  within  three  years? 

12.  If  tire  breaks  out,  do  you  know  the  exact  number  to  call? 

13.  Would  you  rather  charge  purchases  than  pay  cash? 

14.  Do  you  vote  in  both  primary  and  general  elections? 

15.  Are  most  persons9  actions  largely  unselfish  in  nature? 

16.  Do  you  always  shop  around  before  finally  buying? 

17.  Can  a  couple  own  a  pleasure  car  on  a  $50-a-week  income? 

18.  Do  you  feel  most  people  are  honest  and  trustworthy? 

19.  Is  it  important  that  a  man  be  at  least  three  years  old  ir 

than  his  wife? 

20.  Do  you  regularly  save  some  part  of  your  income? 

All  odd-numbered  questions  should  be  answered  No, 
all  even-numbered  questions  Yes.  If  your  total  score  is 
17  or  more,  you  are  a  down-to-earth  person,  quite  prac- 
tical and  realistic  in  your  thinking.  A  score  of  14  is 
average.  With  a  score  of  11  or  less,  you  are  probably 
swayed  entirely  too  much  by  your  emotions  and  have 
considerable  difficulty  dealing  with  personal  problems. 


tions  are  undesirable.  The  desire  for  companionship  is 
one  of  the  most  compelling  reasons  for  marrying. 
Clearly,  this  desire  cannot  be  fully  satisfied  if  husband 
and  wife  must  be  separated  very  long  or  very  often. 

Yet  many  couples,  even  in  peacetime,  are  forced  by 
circumstances  to  spend  much  of  their  time  apart.  Sepa- 
rations occasioned  by  emergencies — the  illness  of  a  rel- 
ative, the  difficulty  of  finding  a  home,  the  husband's 
transfer  to  another  city — while  they  may  be  prolonged, 
can  usually  be  regarded  as  temporary  interruptions  in 
the  normal  routine.  But  in  other  households,  usually 
because  of  the  husband's  work,  separations  for  a  large 
share  of  the  time  are  a  normal  condition  of  the  couple's 
married  life. 

How  does  such  separation  affect  a  couple's  chances  of 
married  happiness?  Though  inevitably  it  diminishes  the 
day-to-day  enjoyment  of  life,  it  need  not  and  sometimes 
does  not  affect  the  basic  relationship  at  all. 

This  fact  was  brought  out  in  a  study  of  the  married 
happiness  of  several  hundred  couples,  about  half  of 
whom  had  been  separated  for  various  reasons  (includ- 
ing military  service)  and  for  various  periods  of  time, 
and  about  half  of  whom  had  never  been  separated.  The 
study  identified  the  attitudes  and  common-sense  pre- 
cautions which  had  helped  those  couples  whose  married 
happiness  survived  the  test  of  separation.  On  the  basis 
of  their  experience,  a  few  suggestions  can  be  offered  for 
others  confronted  by  the  same  situation: 

•  Instead  of  feeling  sorry  for  yourself,,  recognize  that 
separation  creates  a  hardship  for  you  both.  Accept  it  as 
a  practical  problem  and  devise  measures  to  meet  it. 

•  Develop  an  interest  of  your  own  to  occupy  your  lei- 
sure when  your  husband  is  away.  Hours  spent  in  melan- 
choly idleness  will  not  add  to  your  happiness,  nor  will 
they  enhance  your  personality. 

•  Keep  in  close  touch  by  mail,  daily  if  possible.  Through 
letters,  you  and  your  husband  can  keep  informed  not 
only  of  happenings  of  interest  to  both  but  of  each 
other's  thoughts  and  feelings.  But  don't  complain  if 
your  husband  can't  always  write  as  often  as  you  do. 

•  Take  every  opportunity  to  be  together.  Perhaps  you 
can  accompany  your  husband  occasionally,  even  if  it 
means  some  disruption  at  home.  And  when  he  is  there, 
arrange  your  schedule  to  have  the  maximum  time  with 
him. 

•  You  two  must  have  faith  in  each  other.  Under  any 
circumstances,  it's  hard  to  overcome  suspicion  and  dis- 
trust on  the  part  of  either  husband  or  wife;  if  the  couple 
is  separated,  it's  almost  impossible. 

A  marriage  that  would  have  succeeded  otherwise  is 
not  often  disrupted  by  separation  alone.  A  couple  that 
cannot  stand  the  strain  of  spending  some  of  their  days 
apart  probably  could  not  stand  the  strain  of  spending 
all  their  lives  together.  If  your  marriage  is  shaky,  search 
for  and  try  to  eliminate  other  disrupting  factors  before 
deciding  that  separation  is  the  sole  and  irremediable 
difficulty. 

no    YOU    AVKEE? 

Why  do  people  write  anonymous  notes?  A  recent 
one  to  my  husband  has  brought  us  much  anguish. 

Jealousy,  anger,  revenge,  envy,  deep  inferiority  and 
feelings  of  failure — especially  the  two  last — are  the 
basic  causes.  Poisonous  and  intellectually  dishonest  as 
such  notes  are,  try  to  remember  that  the  poor  devil 
who  is  writing  them  is  usually  insecure  and  neurotic. 
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For  just  your  style  —  at 

just  your  price  — 

see  your  Bigelow  dealer! 


The  design  must  fit  your  dreams.  You've  pic- 
tured your  perfect  carpet — the  color,  pattern, 
texture  to  touch  your  whole  room  with  magic. 

It's  waiting  at  your  Bigelow  dealer's  —  where 
there's  a  wide,  wide  choice.  Latest  styles  by 
America's  top  designers!  An  A'addin's  garden 
of  superb,  glowing  colors!  SHOWN:  Bigelow's 
dramatic  cardinal-red  carpet,  the  lush  Sonata 
2103-3541.  Around  $17.75*  a  sq.  yd. 


What  makes  a  carpet 
exactly  right  for  you? 


The  priee  has  to  be  right.  \^  hatever  you  plan  to  pay.  you'll  find  a  just-right 
Bigelow  Carpet  at  your  price  level.  Every  Bigelow  Carpet  is  made  of  choice 
imported  wools,  blended  for  extra  richness  and  wear,  with  quality  controls 
watching  every  step  from  fleece  to  floor.  You  get  a  better  rug!  SHOWN :  A 
serene,  fog-grey  carpet;  Bigelow's  Beauvais  1786.  Around  $9.25*  a  sq.  yd. 

For  name  of  your  local  Bigelow  dealer,  call  Western  Union  by  number. 
Ask  for  operator  25.  *Slightlj  higher  in  the  West. 


You  want  to  be  sure  of  long  wear.  For  loveliness  that  will  still  be  there  after 
many  a  calendar's  been  thrown  away — choose  a  Bigelow  Carpet!  Every  one  is 
made  of  "lively"  wool — so  springy  you  think  you're  stepping  on  a  summer 
iawn.  Every  one  promises  you  years  and  years  of  wear  and  just-like-new  good 
looks.  SHOWN:  Bigelow's  grass-green  Glentwist  94921,  treated  with  Bigelow's 
own  ••permaset"  process  so  the  twist  lasts  its  whole  life.  Around  $10.50*  a  sq.  yd. 


Bigelow 
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spr  6  6  a  "0f  fooT  Rugs  and  Carpets 


Beauty  you  can  see . . .  quality  you  can  trust 
since  1825 


DOWN  in  the  dumps  with  another  case  of  the 
blues?  If  these  sad-sack  symptoms  turn  up  too 
often  it  may  mean  that  you're  another  victim 
of  one  of  the  most  common  of  all  teen-aged 
ailments,  the  kind  of  trouble  that  hits  everyone  at 
least  once  in  a  high-school  lifetime  along  with  a 
case  of  unrequited  love,  a  crush  on  Richard  Wid- 
mark  and  an  occasional  siege  of  bad  complexion. 
It's  an  ailment  commonly  called  "inferiority  com- 
plex," and  few  girls  get  through  high  school  with- 
out it !  It  can  make  life  about  as  grim,  hopeless  and 
full  of  troubles  as  a  morning  radio  serial.  And  that's 
when  this  feeling  called  "inferiority  complex"  can 

ious! 
.Iuni  What  MtiH'H  it  .Ifcnn?. . .  By  definition,  "an 
inferiority  complex  is  the  feeling  that  one  is  more 
inferior  than  one  really  is,  and  thus  keeps  thinking 
he  is  no  good  and  will  fail."  You  say  that's  an  old 
and  familiar  feeling  with  you?  It's  that  sinking  sen- 
sation that  hits  you  every  time  Johnnie  passes  you 
by  to  ask  Marie  to  dance  the  fast  numbers,  when- 
ever you  get  on  the  diving  board  at  the  school  pool 
or  even  when  you  overhear  someone  else's  being 
asked  for  a  date  for  a  big  evening  while  you're  still 
waiting  and  hoping?  Or  is  it  that  panicky  feeling 
that  strike*  you  right  in  the  middle  of  your  cash- 
sweater  every  time  you  are  called  on  to  recite 
in  history  class,  when  you  try  to  do  a  scene  from 
Dorothy  Parker  as  tryout  for  the  dramatic  club, 
or  when  you  bounce  in  the  front  door  after  school 
and  find  you're  faced  with  mother  and  visiting 
bridge  club?  Well,  let's  not  get  things  confused.  A 
Little  nervousness,  a  little  of  that  "I  hope  I  do  all 
right"  concern  is  a  natural  and  healthy  thing,  es- 
pecially  for  high-school  fellows  and  girls  who  are 
learning  to  act  as  individuals  for  almost  the  first 
time.  But  that  feeling  is  not  an  inferiority  complex. 
You're  just  a  normal  gal  having  a  few  normal  shakes 
and  shivers  about  the  troubles  of  growing  up. 
Ih  it  t latching?  .  .  .  Take  the  case  of  Janie  S., 
for  instance.  People  who  didn't  know  her  well 
thought  her  an  out-and-out  snob;  her  girl  friends 
(or  at  least  they  pretended  to  be  her  friends) 
would  have  told  you  that  she  had  a  superiority 
complex,  if  anything.  Janie's  clothes  were  always 
just  right,  her  schoolwork  was  always  done  on  time, 
and  if  anyone  was  asked  to  volunteer  for  committee 
duty  or  extra  library  work,  Janie  was  right  there 
with  her  hand  up,  prim  and  proper.  She  dated 
occasionally;  all  the  boys  thought  she  was  "a  nice 
kid,  but "  and  stood  in  awe  of  suggesting  any- 
thing except  a  Saturday-night  malted-and-movie  or 
a  date  for  a  school  dance  six  weeks  away.  Above  all, 
Janie  was  a  "lady,"  one  of  the  snob  mob.  She  never 
took  part  in  school  sports,  class  dramatics  or  crazy 
fun  like  football  bonfires  or  dressing  in  hobo  cos- 
tume  for  the  Halloween  party.  She  was  polite  to 
everyone,  but  had  only  two  close  girl  friends  and 
•lever,  never  thought  of  spending  time  with  anyone 
mtside  "her  crowd."  But  in  her  heart,  Janie  wasn't 


really  having  fun.  She  had  a  type  of  inferiority 
complex — she  was  afraid  to  "try."  She  wanted  to  be 
a  good  sport,  relax  and  do  a  little  clowning  around, 
but  she  didn't  know  how.  Maybe  as  a  child  she  had 
been  the  good-little-girl  type  who  never  scuffed  her 
shoes,  lost  her  hair  bows  or  wrinkled  her  stiff, 
starched  dress.  Anyway,  she  never  learned  to  play, 
to  join  others  in  fun  until  she  got  into  high  school 
and  realized  the  good  times  she  was  missing.  Then 
she  got  the  bright  idea  that  instead  of  being  "bet- 
ter"' than  the  other  girls,  maybe  she  was  just  being 
stuffy  and  dull.  And  since  you  can't  get  over  an  in- 
feriority complex  by  pretending  to  be  superior, 
Janie  made  up  her  mind  to  forget  the  snob  stuff  and 
mingle  with  the  crowd,  instead  of  just  her  crowd. 
And  what  happened?  Chalk  one  up  for  Janie — be- 
cause she  is  a  swell  kid  now ! 
Any  Suro  <ur*>?. . .  Or  take  the  strange  story 
of  Julie  B.  She  was  a  sixteen-year-old  sophomore 
who  was  always  singing  the  blues  to  the  indigo  tune 
of  "  I've  got  a  feeling  I'm  failing."  But  hers  was  an 
aggressive  inferiority  complex.  She  wanted  so 
much  to  be  popular  and  a  favorite  with  everyone 
that  she  tried  too  hard  to  please.  Julie  could  make 
friends  quickly  and  then  lose  them  just  as  fast  by 
demanding  too  much  of  their  time,  passing  on  a  bit 
of  gossip  or  saying  unkind  things  behind  their  backs. 
If  she  heard  about  a  hay  ride  or  a  party  at  Mary 
Smith's  without  an  invitation  for  Julie,  she  was  in 
for  a  spell  of  the  blues.  Yet  Julie  never  made  plans 
for  fun  herself,  but  just  "hung  around"  insisting 
she  be  included  in  everyone  else's  good  times. 
Dates  were  few  and  far  between,  because  one  Coke- 
and-chatter  evening  and  Julie  promptly  marked 
that  boy  as  her  permanent  and  steady  fella — and 
was  heartbroken  if  he  didn't  call  at  least  four  times 
the  next  day.  Low  grades  in  history  came,  not  be- 
cause she  just  didn't  work  hard,  but  because  "the 
teacher  had  it  in  for  me."  Little-sister  troubles 
started  at  home,  not  because  Julie  was  selfish  or 
self-centered,  but  because  "that  little  brat  is  al- 
ways trying  to  bother  me."  Her  spirits  were  al- 
ways way  up  in  the  clouds  or  way  down  in  the 
dumps,  until  one  day  she  made  up  her  own  mind 
that  it  was  time  to  grow  up.  She  convinced  herself 
that  she  disliked  this  habit  of  an  inferiority  com- 
plex and  that  she  wanted  to  behave  differently.  She 
realized  that  while  she  was  criticizing  other  people, 
she  was  subconsciously  finding  excuses  for  not 
criticizing  herself.  So  what  happened?  She  began 
to  train  herself  to  think  each  day  not  "Am  I  the 
most  popular,  did  I  come  out  best?"  but  "Did  I 
try  and  did  I  have  fun?"  And  what  happened? 
You  guessed  it— Julie  had  fun! 
it 'hi  About  3i «•:■». . .  And  the  last  case  is  the  sad- 
dest because,  in  high  school,  it's  the  most  common 
and  the  solution  is  the  hardest  to  find.  Barbara  B. 
had  the  type  of  deep  inferiority  complex  that  was 
with  her  all  the  time,  left  her  just  waiting  to  be  hurt. 
She  was  the  kind  of  shy  gal  of  whom  others  shrugged 


and  said,  "Just  a  schmoe,  you  know,"  and  never 
even  tried  to  find  out  any  more  about  her.  For  at 
fifteen,  Barbara  was  convinced  she  was  a  complete 
and  permanent  flop  and  behaved  accordingly.  She 
had  no  close  friends,  never  joined  the  crowd,  never 
even  tried  to  "belong"  to  any  clubs  or  school 
groups  and  spent  most  of  her  time  day-dreaming 
or  brooding  about  herself.  Often  she  pretended  to 
be  all  wrapped  up  in  her  schoolwork,  too  busy  to 
make  friends.  Usually  she  was  withdrawn,  resentful 
— and  secretly  longing  to  have  fun  like  the 
other  girls.  And  she  was  just  too  sensitive  to  listen  to 
anyone,  even  her  mother,  about  how  she  might  improve 
herself.  With  Barbara,  as  with  most  cases,  the  cure 
wasn't  quick  and  easy.  It  just  happened  that  one 
day  a  boy  said  hello  to  her  in  math  class,  and  she 
was  so  surprised  that  from  that  day  on  she  resolved 
to  be  different.  In  the  back  of  her  mind  she  pinned 
up  a  clear  picture  of  the  type  of  girl  she'd  like  to 
be — friendly,  well  groomed  and  easy  to  talk  to — 
and  then,  little  by  little,  worked  toward  that  ideal. 
For  instance,  it  took  her  six  months  and  buckets  of 
eggnogs,  but  she  gained  eight  pounds — and  in  all 
the  right  places!  Her  hair  never  did  look  like  some- 
thing out  of  Hollywood,  but  she  had  it  cut  short 
and  was  amazed  to  find  it  curled  by  itself.  She 
wasn't  elected  class  president,  but  she  did  get  to  be 
head  of  the  bulletin-board  committee  in  civics 
class.  She  didn't  (even  for  the  sake  of  a  good  story !) 
collect  three  class  rings,  a  Hi-Y  pin  and  a  letter 
sweater,  but  she  did  get  to  be  good  friends  with  a  girl 
who  had  a  brother  coming  home  from  college  for 
Christmas!  And  most  important,  she  realized  that 
any  personality  changes  had  to  begin  right  in  her 
own  little  head.  .  .  .  For  more  information,  ask 
Barbara  B.    She's  a  whiz  at  conversation  now! 


'"JUST  I  tHUi  I  \  ii,   TIIAXMiST"9 

...  or  would  you  like  some  help  in  finding  the  right 
career  for  you?  Whether  you're  a  high-school  freshieor 
a  job-hunting  graduate,  here  are  twenty-one  booklets 
with  interesting  facts  and  figures  on  twenty-one  differ- 
ent careers.  It's  the  new  High-School  Career  Series  with 
information  on  education,  opportunities  and  salaries — 
and  the  opinions  of  experts  in  each  field.  For  teachers, 
students,  Sub-Debs— these  booklets  are  10c  each  and 
can  be  ordered  in  lots  of  one  hundred  at  $7.50  per  hun- 
dred—for class  or  club  use— mixed  or  of  a  single  title. 
Send  to  the  Reference  Library,  Ladies'  Home  Jour- 
nal, Phila.  5,  Pa.  Modeling— No.  2440,  Home  Eco- 
nomics— No.  2441,  Journalism— No.2442,  Secretar- 
ial Work— No.2443,  Fashion  Designing— No.  2444, 
Teaching— No.  2445,  Nursing— No.  2446,  Library 
Science— No.  2447,  Law— No.  2448,  Fine  &  Com- 
mercial Art— No.  2449,  Physical  Therapy— No. 
2450,  Theatre— No.  2451,  Social  Work— No.  2452, 
Medicine— No.  2453,  Airline  Hostessing— No. 
2454,  Dancing— No.  2455,  Music— No.  2456,  Mer- 
chandising—No. 2457,  Public  Relations— No. 
2458,  Advertising— No.  2459,  Radio— No.  2460. 
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&itiiu)  PRELL  REMOVES  DANDRUFF  in  as  little  as  3  minutes 


LEAVES  HAIR 


TvacliariiCa  clean,  T?a<iianifu 


SMOOTH 


Quick  and  easy!  The  handy  Prell 
tube  works  great  in  the  shower— no 
slippery  bottles  to  break!  And  Prell 
removes  unsightly  dandruff  so  fast! 


Hair  is  sparkling-clean  after  a 
Prell  shampoo— there's  no  ugly, 
dingy  soap  scum.  And  with  Prell, 
no  liquid  to  run  into  your  eyes! 


You'll  be  thrilled  with  Procter  &  Gamble's  new  emerald-clear  Radiant- 
Creme  the  first  time  you  use  it!  For  Prell's  exclusive  formula  leaves 
your  hair  more  shining  .  .  .  more  gloriously  radiant  .  .  .  than  any  soap 
shampoo — cream  or  liquid!  And  Prell  removes  ugly  dandruff  in  as 
little  as  3  minutes — a  fact  proved  by  doctors'  examinations!  Your  hair 
is  so  naturally  soft  and  smooth  too,  after  a  Prell  shampoo — easy  to 
set,  to  curl  and  to  manage. 

Prell  goes  farther  than  any  other  known  shampoo,  because  it's 
concentrated  for  economy  .  .  .  one  trial  will  prove  it!  The  tube  is  so 
handy  too,  no  messy  jars  or  slippery  bottles — no  spill  or  waste.  Get  a 
large-size  tube  of  Prell  for  your  family  today.' 

MADE  BY 
PROCTER  &  GAMBLE 


LADIES'  110  ME' 


November,  1948 


'feness . . .  the  very  first  wash  / 
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40?' '  mm***-  ■       j>0®am?, 


TEFOR  LIFE! 


<%S'^€X  3  as you 

Oxydol! 


■■■■■■ 


Here's  the  happy  answer  to  so  many  of  your  gift-giving  pre 

friends,  your  family  will  be  truly  delighted   to  find  a  cha  en  inside  your 

SIMTEX  Tablecloths  and  Napkins  under  the  tree  on  Christn^J  look  the  way 

And  whether  you  choose  colorful  prints,  lustrous  damasks  < 
newest  woven  stripes  or  checked  patterns,  you  will  welcoin.  Your  very 
moderate  cost  of  SIMTEX  cotton  cloths  .  .  .  priced  from  $2  tSS.  Washable 
for  the  SIMTEX  label  on  gift-packaged  sets  at  your  favorite  Yuime  you  wash 

white  for  life! 


Fifty  Years  Ago 
in  the  Journal 


IN  November,  1898,  a  gas  explo- 
sion wrecked  the  Supreme  Court 
room,  rare  riots  broke  out  in  Wil- 
mington, and  the  longest  telephone 
line  in  the  world  (2600  miles)  was 
completed  between  Austin,  Texas, 
and  Bar  Harbor,  Maine.  Teddy 
Roosevelt  was  elected  Governor  of 
New  York  and  the  song  Let  Me 
Shake  the  Hand  that  Shook  the 
Hand  of  Sullivan  was  born. 

And  in  November,  1898,  the  JOUR- 
NAL celebrated  its  fifteenth  birth- 
day. "Its  18  pages  are  bought  by 
850,000  people,  and  it  crosses  every 
sea  and  ocean,"  proudly  remarks 
Editor  Bok.  He  adds,  "Some  people 
are  complaining  about  its  un- 
wieldy size." 

"Do  not  drink  ice  wafer,"  warns  Ruth 
Ashmore  in  Siiletalks  with  Curls.  "It 
shocks  your  stomach,  breaks  the 
enamel  on  your  teeth,  anil  where  a  girl 
happens  to  have  a  weak  heart,  causes 
her  to  faint  by  its  coldness." 

Prize  Dollar  Dinners  reveal  that 
eggs  cost  12  cents  a  dozen  fifty 
years  ago;  leg  of  lamb,  9  cents  a 
pound;  milk,  5  cents  a  quart;  and 
a  whole  frying  chicken,  8  cents. 

"The  largest  salary  paid  to  any  man 
in  the  United  Slates  is  not  known," 
Editor  Bok  advises  a  reader.  "Men 
do  not  discuss  their  salaries  for  the 
benefit  of  the  public." 

Fashion  note:  "Instead  of  the  all- 
black  hats,  so  long  in  cogue  for 
bridesmaids,  yellow  is  now  se- 
lected.*'' 

Visiting  cards:  "When  a  card  is 
folded  through  the  center  it  means 
the  visitor  wishes  to  see  all  the 
ladies  of  the  house.  If  one  corner  of 
the  card  is  bent  over  it  signifies  that 
the  visitor  is  leaving  town." 

"Seamen  in  I  .  S.  Navy  are  paid  ac- 
cording to  grade :  ordinary  seamen, 
$19  per  month;  seamen  of  the  first 
class,  $21  per  month.'" 

Beauty  care:  "For  the  hands  that  have 
become  tanned  or  sunburnt,  dabble 
them  with  lemon  juice.  After  the  third 
night's  care,  they  will  be  as  fair  and 
soft  as  any  of  Shakespeare's  heroines'." 

"A  nursery  governess,"  according 
to  the  JOURNAL,  "must  be  a  person 
of  high  culture,  not  too  young.  At 
the  table  she  must  watch  the  chil- 
dren continually  and  quietly,  and 
after  leaving  the  table  remind  the 
children  of  anj  fault  committed, 
and  deprive  tbem  of  some  pleasure 
because  of  tbeir  bad  manners." 

"Matinee  bags  are  only  large 
enough  to  hold  opera  glasses,  a 
handkerchief  and  a  smelling  bottle." 
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IN  a  couple  of  days  five  hundred  of 
the  finest  horses  in  the  country  will 
be  stabled  in  the  basement  of  IWadi- 
son  Square  Garden,  ready  for  the 
National  Horse  Show  to  open  the  local 
social  season,  as  it  has  been  doing  now 
since  1883,  thefirst  full-dress  function 
of  the  fall.  The  horses  are  supposed  to 
be  the  main  attraction,  and  as  a  mat- 
ter of  fact  they  are,  but  don't  under- 
estimate the  power  of  women's  finery 
to  capture  the  headlines  and  claim  all 
kinds  of  attention;  though  nothing 
could  possibly  surpass  the  formal  per- 
fection of  the  men's  attire  —  even 
those  who  judge  the  horses  in  the 
ring,  with  tanbark  living  in  all  direc- 
tions. We  remember  the  judge  who, 
unable  to  make  up  his  mind  which  of 
two  hunters  was  the  better  horse,  de- 
cided to  ride  each  one  himself — white 
tie,  top  hat,  tails  and  all.  A  great  rider 
in  any  garb,  he  gave  the  first  horse  a 
good  workout;  the  second,  however, 
spilled  him;  but  with  a  split  tailcoat, 
dented  topper  and  dirty  face,  he  went 
right  on  judging.  It  didn't  seem 
funny,  either;  it  seemed  rather  fine, 
in  the  best  tradition,  like  the  whole 
Horse  Show — dressy  or  not. 

Ruth  Marti  I'aeharil  has  been  look- 
ing behind  the  scenes  of  the  display- 
window-mannequin  setup  here,  and  of 
course  ran  right  away  into  Florence 
Ferman,  who  makes  most  of  the  man- 
nequins you  see  from  Fifth  Avenue  to 
Hollywood  Boulevard,  and  who  looks 
like  a  mannequin  herself.  Tells  Miss  P. 
the  old  wax  figures  were  pretty  much 
just  something  to  hold  clothes,  whereas 
she  thinks  of  her  figures  as  real  people; 
even  gives  them  names,  along  with  all 
kinds  of  poses,  such  as  ballet,  skating, 
fixing  their  hair,  lying  down,  leaning 


CRONER-HELBURN 

At    the  National   Horse  Show,    which  opens   Manhattan's  fall 
social  season,  even  I  he  judges  are  full-dressed  for  the  occasion. 


over  and  reaching  up.  You  get  the 
basic  figure,  which  weighs  twenty 
pounds,  for  anywhere  from  $125  to 
$165,  and  can  buy  as  many  extra  arms 
and  wigs  as  you  like.  She  says  the  aver- 
age life  is  about  three  years,  after  which 
they  need  a  good  going-over — plenty 
of  sandpapering,  repainting,  restyling. 
"And  you  can't  imagine,"  she  said, 
"how  glad  I  always  am  to  see  them 
again." 

In  order  that  Wtlheln  4  n\  hum  it 
might  create  this  month's  cover  be- 
fore le<iving  for  the  Paris  collections, 
Mlnttie  I'urneaie  made  the  J'our- 
cornereil  velvet  beret  overnight ,  in  the 
particular  shaile  of  cherry  red  which 
II  ilhela  wanted;  while  in  a  busy  fac- 
tory was  duplicated  Allele  Simpson's 
itleu  for  a  silver-fox  scarf  with  red 
velvet  chou.  I  week  later,  in  France, 
If  ilhela  found  velvet  hats  and  velvet 
trimmings  one  of  the  important 
fashions  of  the  Paris  openings. 

Sometime  in  August  the  hundred  mil- 
lionth motor  vehicle  came  off  some- 
body's assembly  line  (they  can't  tell 
whose),  and  this  month  in  Detroit 
the  Automobile  Manufacturers'  Associa- 
tion will  celebrate  the  event  with  the 
biggest  dinner  in  the  history  of  the 
motorcar.  If  Mr.  It.  K.  OIiIm  can 
come,  he'll  be  the  oldest  famous  figure 
at  the  party,  but  he's  84,  and  isn't 
sure  he  can  make  it.  However,  an- 
other oldster  will  be  there  to  make  a 
speech;  the  man  who  has  probably  in- 


111 
Miss  Ferrnan's  mannequins  compete  with  the  clothes  they  display. 


vented  more  improvements  to  auto- 
mobiles than  anyone  else  alive:  C.  F. 
Ketier inn.  of  course,  who  is  frequently 
referred  to  as  the  man  whose  invention 
of  the  self-starter  "liberated  the 
women."  At  least,  it  is  claimed  that  in 
1911,  when  this  boon  was  perfected, 
women  in  droves  began  to  drive,  and 
women's  age-long  ankle-length  skirts 
finally  began  to  be  shortened.  Other- 
wise they  couldn't  have  operated  the 
pedals. 


WIDE    WORLD 


"Self -starter'"  Kettering. 

Dining  cars  were  introduced  on  Amer- 
ican railroads  in  1868.  .  .  .  More  women 
are  sewing  today  than  ever — more  than 
23  000,000,  one  fourth  of  them  teen- 
agers. More  than  300,000  women  signed 
up  for  lessons  in  1947,  and  20,000,000 
households  now  have  sewing  ma- 
chines  Uueen  Juliana,  of  Holland, 

is  keeping  from  her  children  as  long  as 
possible  the  knowledge  that  they  are 
royalty.  Asked  if  she  had  ever  seen  a 
queen,  Pietie,  5,  said  vehemently,  "Oh, 
no ! "  .  .  .  There  will  be  9,000,000  college 
graduates  in  the  U.  S.  by  1975,  accord- 
ing to  one  estimate — about  one  in  thir- 
teen of  the  adult  population  at  that 
time.  .  .  .  According  to  a  recent  survey, 
80.7  per  cent  of  all  American  adults — 
four  fifths  of  the  nation — have  played 
cards  at  one  time  or  another.  Of  the 
women  interviewed,  80.8  per  cent  were 
card  players ;  of  the  men,  80.6  per  cent .... 
In  400,000  families  in  the  U.  S.  which 
are  supported  by  women,  the  family  in- 
come is  $5000  or  over.  In  50,000  of  these 
families,  the  income  is  $10,000  a  year 
or  over.  And  in  700,000  other  families 
headed  by  women,  the  income  ranges 
between  $3000  and  $5000  yearly. 
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Can  a  woman  be  happy  who  has  given  her  heart  to  one  man  and  her 
life  to  another?  Ohe  Journal's  compIete=m=Ofie=issae  condensed  novel 

$y  (Jlnne  (joodwin  ^Winslow 


COUNT  ANDREA  reminds  me  so  much  of 
Colonel  Bodley,  at  home,"  Mrs.  Howard 
said,  sitting  down  on  the  stone  bench  be- 
side her  nephew  Roderick.  It  was  on  a  little  ter- 
race halfway  up  from  the  garden  and  was  seldom 
passed  by  those  ascending  without  this  sort  of 
pause,  this  restful  turning  to  admire  the  view. 
The. garden  at  this  hour  was  in  shadow,  but  the 
Mediterranean  was  still  bright. 

Roderick,  who  had  been  sitting  with  a  book, 
closed  it  and  gave  her  his  attention.  He  wanted 
to  hear  about  Colonel  Bodley;  the  people  and 
things  "at  home,"  of  which  something  here  was 
continually  reminding  his  aunt,  were  always  in- 
teresting to  him,  though  the  region  in  which 
they  were  located  was  an  unfamiliar  one.  Roder- 
ick had  not  been  "at  home"  since  his  early  child- 
hood, and  Mrs.  Howard  was  really  his  great-aunt. 

"You  mean  he  looks  like  him?"  he  asked  her. 

"That,  too,  a  little,"  Mrs.  Howard  said.  "But 
I  was  really  thinking  of  how  he  liked  to  go  into 
things — and  to  pull  everybody  else  in  after  him. 
I  hate  to  think  of  how  many  things  I  might  never 
have  known  if  it  hadn't  been  for  Colonel  Bodley." 


"What  sort  of  things?"  Roderick  inquired. 

'  \\  ell,  of  course  he  was  not  as — we  used  to 
call  it  'cultured' — as  Count  Andrea;  but  I  be- 
lieve he  could  have  translated  the  inscription 
on  that  boy  down  there  into  English  better  than 
we  have — the  two  of  us  working  together.  If  it 
really  is  Latin  and  not  just  Italian.  Gelida  atque 
ardenta  poma.  It  sounds  funny,  somehow." 

"It  isn't  very  good  Latin,"  Roderick  said. 
"Most  inscriptions  aren't." 

"Well,  'cold  and  hot  apples'  isn't  good 
either — not  in  any  language,  it  seems  to  me. 
But  Count  Andrea  won't  mind  its  being  bad 
English.  We  are  trying  to  turn  it  into  a  poem," 
she  said,  dropping  her  eyes  again  to  that  more 
distant  profile  of  rocks  and  sea — the  perpetual 
enchantment.  These  children  never  seemed  to 
notice  it;  all  that  beauty  was  what  they  saw  from 
any  window,  any  day.  It  was  home,  the  deep  well 
of  their  remembrance.  And  what  did  she  see? 

A  garden,  at  any  rate.  And  nobody  could  say 
the  garden  at  home  was  not  beautiful  too, 
though  it  was  certainly  different  from  this  one. 

There  were  no  fountains,     (Continued  on  Page  149) 
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Vl  this  moment  Kitty's  words  came  hack  i<» 
her:  "I'd  like  to  he  around  when  h«-">  reallj 
making  love  t<>  a  girl.  He's  had  plentj  of  prac- 
tice; don't  let  anybody  tool  you  about   that." 
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'/  suppose  there  is  something  after  death  — 

won't  he  gold  streets  though.' 
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What  do  Americans  believe?  How  fervent 

are  their  beliefs?  Do  they  live  according 
to  their  faith?     •     BY  LINCOLN  BARNETT 


F 


JOR  il  is  not  to  be  doubted  that  the  duration  of  this  life  is  but  a  mo- 
ment," observed  the  French  philosopher  Blaise  Pascal,  "that  the 
state  of  death  is  eternal,  whatever  may  be  its  nature,  and  that  thus  it 
is  impossible  to  take  one  step  with  sense  and  judgment  unless  we  regulate 
our  course  by  that  point  which  ought  to  be  our  ultimate  end." 

In  these  words  Pascal  indicated  the  moral  force  underlying  western 
civilization.  Anyone  who  believes,  as  Pascal  did,  that  his  life  touches  a  re- 
ality higher  than  the  world  of  nature  he  perceives  about  him  cannot  lie 
governed  by  instinct  or  material  need  alone.  He  will  weigh  his  acts  and 
motives  against  a  standard  of  behavior  imposed  on  him  not  by  society,  but 
from  beyond. 

The  significance  of  this  principle  is  accented  right  now  by  the  great 
conflict  between  east  and  west.  For  the  issues  that  separate  the  Commu- 
nist states  from  this  nation  and  its  allies  go  deeper  than  politics  or  eco- 
nomics. 

Most  Americans  doubtless  see  the  cold  war  in  terms  used  recently 
by  Charles  E.  Wilson,  president  of  the  General  Electric  Company  and  co- 
chairman  of  the  National  Conference  of  Christians  and  Jews,  who  de- 
scribed the  present  struggle  as  a  contest  between  "the  God-fearing  power 
of  democracy  and  the  God-hating  power  of  Communism." 

Not  all  Americans,  however,  understand  the  full  implications  of  this 
phrase.  Mans  political  forms  and  economic  behavior  are  shaped  by  what 
he  believes.  Thus  democracy,  with  its  reverence  for  the  individual  con- 
science, is  a  product  of  religious  ethics;  it  presupposes  that  religion  will 
anticipate  the  state  in  restraining  man's  natural  aggression  and  self-will. 
On  the  other  hand  any  government  that  rejects  the  moral  sanctions  of  re- 
ligion has  to  employ  other  means  of  maintaining  social  order.  Inevitably, 
history  shows,  the  irreligious  slate  is  a  police  state. 

Although  Plato  held  that  no  nation  can  be  really  strong  without  belief 
•in  God,  the  accuracy  of  this  idea  may  seem  arguable  today.  Superficially 
the  non-God-fearing  U.S.S.R.  appears  to  be  very  strong  indeed — how 
strong  no  outside  observer  can  say.  What  may  be  more  valuable,  how- 
ever, than  to  conjecture  about  Russia,  is  to  investigate  the  interior  fiber  of 
our  own  society. 

In  the  conviction  that  a  factual  picture  of  the  spiritual  substructure 
of  our  democracy  is  vital  to  any  understanding  of  current  problems, 
the  Ladies'  Home  Journal  has  sponsored  a  nationwide  survey  designed 
to  assess  the  intensity  of  religious  faith  in  the  United  States  and  the 
degree  to  which  it  governs  the  ethics  and  behavior  of  the  American 
people  today. 

The  survey  falls  into  three  levels  of  inquiry:  What  do  Americans  be- 
lieve? How  fervent  are  their  beliefs?  Do  they  live  according  to  their  faith? 


To  obtain  this  information  a  complex  series  of  questions  was  evolved, 
and  submitted,  in  personal  interviews,  by  Gallup-poll  methods,  to  a  cross 
section  of  Americans  from  coast  to  coast.  Then  in  order  to  ensure  a  broad 
and  nondenominational  interpretation  of  the  returns,  they  were  presented 
for  analysis  to  three  noted  theologians:  the  Rev.  Reinhold  Niebuhr,  pro- 
lessor  of  applied  Christianity  at  Union  Theological  Seminary;  the  Rev. 
Simon  Greenberg,  professor  of  homileticsand  acting  provost  of  the  Jewish 
Theological  Seminary;  and  the  Rev.  George  B.  Ford,  formerly  Catholic  ad- 
viser at  Columbia,  now  rector  of  Corpus  Christi  Church  in  New  York  City. 

I 

Before  trying  to  untangle  the  subtler  relationships  of  religion  and 
ethics,  it  is  necessary  first  to  find  out  what  people  think  they  believe.  Amer- 
ican public,  opinion  is  singularly  united  on  the  fundamental  matter  of  be- 
lief in  God.  To  the  question  "Do  you  believe  in  God?"  95  per  cent  of  the 
American  people  answered  "Fes."  Of  the  rest,  only  2  per  cent  classified 
themselves  as  atheists  by  replying  with  an  unequivocal  "No";  another  2 
per  cent  chose  the  agnostic's  "/  dont  knoiv";  and  1  per  cent  declined  to 
answer. 

It  is  notable  that  no  appreciable  differences  appeared  in  the  ratio  of 
men  to  women  in  these  responses,  or  in  breakdowns  by  geographical  area 
or  educational  level.  The  only  sizable  variation  is  one  that  poets  knew 
about  long  before  national-opinion  polls  were  invented:  God's  presence  is 
sensed  more  aeutely  in  the  country  than  in  crowded  cities. 

With  respect  to  religious  activity,  76  per  cent  of  the  people  described 
themselves  as  church  members,  and  41  per  cent  said  that  they  attend 
church  "regularly."  To  the  question  "Do  you  ever  pray?"  90  per  cent  of 
the  people  answered  "Yes"  56  per  cent  specifying  "Frequently.'''' 

A  more  definitive  question  asked  people  if  they  had  thought  about  God 
or  religion  during  the  preceding  24  hours.  Unexpectedly  74  per  cent  re- 
plied that  they  had.  And  to  a  question  of  degree  of  feeling,  "How  much 
comfort  and  support  do  you,  yourself,  get  from  religion?"  53  per  cent 
replied  "a  lot,"  and  another  28  per  cent  said  "a  fair  amounts- 
How*  many  critics  of  our  materialistic  culture  would  have  suspected 
that  ninety-five  adult  Americans  in  every  hundred  believe  in  God,  or  that 
in  an  average  day  three  quarters  of  the  American  people  think  about  Him? 
All  three  of  the  churchmen  to  whom  the  returns  were  shown  expressed 
surprise  at  these  high  ratios. 

From  this  primary  stage  of  the  survey,  a  basic  conclusion  can 
be  drawn — the  religious  potential  in  the  United  States  is  very  great 
at  this  time.  Its  quality  and  active  influence  on  American  life  are, 
however,  not  SO  obvious.  (Continued  on  Page  230) 
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THEY  sat  at  a  table  for  two  tucked  beneath  a  window.  They  were  as 
handsome  a  young  couple  as  could  be  found  in  (lie  dining  room  of  the 
Golden  Horn  Inn:  the  girl  particularly  young  and  honey-blond;  tbe 
man  dark,  serious,  somewhat  older.  They  were  obviously  very  fond 
of  each  other.  Honeymooners,  the  other  diners  speculated. 
They  appreciated  the  table  the  waiter  had  chosen  for  them;  off  to  one 
side  by  a  window,  it  set  them  apart  as  if  they  were  special  people,  not  to  be 
disturbed.  They  were,  they  had  decided  once  and  for  all  on  the  drive 
down.  Even  the  weather  was  on  their  side,  and  it  promised  to  hold  out  for 
the  week  end.  They  had  driven  down  in  the  clear,  blue  October  afternoon, 
the  trees  a  bit  faded  from  the  long  Indian  summer  that  would  surely  end 
after  Sunday.  It  had  lasted  too  long,  been  too  perfect,  not  to  end  soon 
now.  Earlier  in  the  week  Lucy  had  wondered  what  they  would  do  if  it 
should  rain  Friday;  it  would  be  no  fun  in  the  country  in  the  rain.  But  she 
knew  it  wouldn't  rain  really,  the  weather  would  have  to  hold  out  for  them. 
And  kindly  enough,  the  weather  had. 

"Pretty  nice,"  Vic  said.  It  was  hard  to  tell  whether  he  meant  her  or  the 
room.  Both,  Lucy  supposed,  meeting  his  look.  How  warmly  blue  his  eyes 
were  just  now.  "We've  had  luck  all  the  way,"  he  said. 

She  sat  smiling,  feeling  no  need  to  answer. 

"We  should  have  arrived  at  Alice's  by  now,"  he  surmised. 

She  glanced  at  her  watch.  "We  couldn't  have  made  it  yet.  It  was  sev- 
enty-five more  miles." 

He  was  amused  at  her  reply.  He  leaned  across  the  table,  lowering  his 
voice.  "Aren't  you  glad  we're  not  at  Alice's?" 

"Of  course  I'm  glad,"  she  responded. 

But  she  wished  he  had  not  said  that,  as  if  they  had  put  over  a  clever 
trick.  It  was  true,  they  had  put  over  a  clever  trick.  No  one  knew  they  were 
here.  It  hail  given  her  a  small  feeling  of  displeasure  to  tell  her  mother  they 
were  going  to  Vic's  sister  Alice's  for  the  week  end  when  all  the  time  she 
knew  they  were  coming  to  some  place  like  this.  But  she  had  deliberately  put 


ILLUSTRATE  II    BY 
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the  feeling  of  displeasure  aside  as  she  packed  her  bag,  refusing  to  give  it 
lodging.  Don't  make  an  issue  of  it,  she  told  Vic  silent!)  with  her  thoughts, 
don't  make  it  important.  It  icas  I  iv/io  had  to  lie,  not  you. 

The  waiter  came  and  took  their  order  for  dinner.  Vic  chose  with  par- 
ticular attention  to  what  she  liked,  asking  her  approval,  ordering  the 
same  for  both  of  them.  It  was  a  habit  of  theirs,  when  tliey  had  dinner  to- 
gether, to  eat  the  same  things.  It  was  just  one  other  way  in  which  they 
seemed  very  much  suited  to  each  other,  although  he  had  nine  more  years 
than  her  twenty-one. 

When  the  waiter  left,  Lucy  glanced  out  the  window.  The  sun  was  slip- 
ping behind  the  faded  trees.  The  last  vestige  of  color  was  ebbing  from  the 
October  day;  the  trees  were  all  of  a  dull  brown  now,  and  the  leaves  hung 
listless  as  if  a  breath  would  blow  them  away.  There  was  a  sadness  over  the 
landscape  as  if  summer  were  really  gone  and  winter  waited  just  behind  the 
hill.  Something  of  the  dying  autumn  day,  a  transient,  fleeting  quality  she 
could  not  name,  touched  Lucy.  She  turned  quickly  from  the  window  to 
shut  it  away. 

She  saw  Vic's  profile  against  the  fading  light.  He  leaned  on  his  hand, 
musing  contentedly;  the  restless  energy  that  usually  beset  him  was  gone. 
His  pose  seemed  to  say  that  he  was  where  he  wanted  to  be  and  that  things 
were  very  much  to  his  liking.  Everything  is  really  wonderful,  she  thought 
reassuringly,  the  threat  of  winter  banished  at  the  sight  of  his  calm,  be- 
mused face. 

She  felt  chosen  and  essential  then,  and  far  removed  from  the  other 
people  in  the  room;  nothing  could  break  into  the  magic  circle  flung  about 
the  two  of  them.  They  were  caught  together  as  if  their  lives  were  strung 
on  a  single  thread.  The  past  weeks  she  had  been  very  much  aware  of  this 
single  thread  drawing  them  along,  and  that  one  end  of  it  seemed  to  be  at- 
tached to  a  point  they  must  sooner  or  later  reach.  The  point  was  still  not 
clear;  only  this  afternoon,  after  they  had  left  the  city  behind  and  driven 
out  into  the  open  country,  had  it  begun  to  take  definite  shape;  now  at  din- 
ner it  was  faint,  but  only  so  faint  that  she  felt  it  rather  than  saw  it  be- 
comipg  quite  plain,  as  if  she  had  been  riding  up  and  over  a  hill  and  each 
moment  the  valley  on  the  other  side  was  more  fully  revealed:  the  smoke- 
stacks first,  then  the  pointed  fingers  of  the  steeples,  the  rows  of  shining 
roofs,  not  the  houses  yet  nor  the  streets  threading  the  town,  but  a  firtt 
glimpse  of  what  the  valley  might  hold.  And  she  wondered  suddenly  if  it 
were  the  right  point  after  all,  if  they  were  not  swinging  left  instead  of  right. 

Last  Monday  night,  walking  home  from  the  movies  in  the  warm  dark- 
ness, Vic  had  suddenly  said,  "The  wreather's  under  my  skin,  Lucy.  Let's 
do  something  about  it." 

The  weather  was  under  her  skin  too.  The  thread  had  pulled  them  along 
with  an  extra  little  tug  that  evening  and  she  could  no  longer  deny  its  lead. 
She  wondered  when  he  was  going  to  ask  her  to  marry  him.  Although  he 
had  not  professed  to  be  in  love  in  so  many  words,  she  was  sure  he  was. 
What  else  could  it  be  with  the  devotion  he  had  shown  in  the  past  eight 
months?  It  was  the  first  time  she  had  been  (Continued  on  Page  105 ) 
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M0o  Hh'II  notion  important  things. 


or  a  it-  things  important  bvrausv  ihvu  notico? 


BY   JUDITH   CHASE   «  III  114  II I  l-l- 


FIRST  impressions  are  a  whole  lot  more  im- 
portant than  most  of  us  realize,  particularly 
as  to  what  the  male  sex  first  notices  ahout  a 
woman.  For  it  seems  that  men  not  only  take 
note  of  surprising  details,  hut  have  devised  some 
very  special  ways  of  their  own  for  uncovering 
clues  to  feminine  character. 

Until  we  popped  the  question  to  these  20 
celebrities,  we  were  under  the  delusion  that  the 
ways  in  which  men  were  first  impressed  by 
women  were  pretty  well  standardized.  But  we 
bad  another  guess  coming.  Men  are  far  more 
alert  than  we  ever  suspected. 

Here's  what  they  answered.  And  don't  say  we 
didn't  warn  you  that  the  male  keeps  a  sharp  eye 
open  when  it  comes  to  the  initial  encounter. 

"There  are  two  reasons  I  look  at  a  woman's 
feet.  First,  a  woman  probably  thinks  less  of  her 
feet  than  anything  else — because  she  figures 
few  people  look  at  them.  Hence,  that's  where 
real  character  comes  out:  good  or  bad  taste  in 
shoes;  firmness  or  vacillation  from  the  way  she 
stands;  a  planner  or  a  guesser  from  the  way  she 
takes  care  of  her  shoes."       —Tvx  Mrtraru 

"I  have  sometimes  wondered  whether  or  not 
I  am  peculiar  among  men  in  judging  women  by 
what  they  do  not  have.  If  they  have  the  courage 
to  wear  the  nails  they  were  born  with,  be.  cau- 
tious with  the  lipstick  and  the  cocktails — these 
negative  signs  indicate  someone  who  may  be 
worth  knowing  better.  In  earlier  days  I  applied 
this  standard  of  judgment  to  coeds — and  ex- 
perience proved  the  tests  to  be  good  ones.  When 
I  heard  a  pretty  and  attractive  coed  say,  'Yes, 
I'm  Victorian  and  like  it,'  I  realized  she  was  a 
'distinguished'  person — in  the  simplest  and  dic- 
tionary sense  of  that  term.  She  stood  out;  even 
if  the  Victorian  standards  were  a  bit  stuffy." 
— Korman  AnafU 

"I  notice  her  walk.  I  hate  to  see  a  little  minc- 
ing walk  on  teetery  heels  just  as  much  as  I  hate 
to  see  a  girl  striding  along  like  a  distance  walker. 
You  can  tell  a  lot  about  a  woman  from  a  half 
block  aw  as  just  from  her  walk,  before  you  ever 
see  her  face."  —nobert  Taylor 

"The  thing  I  am  first  careful  to  notice  about 
any  strange  woman  is  whether  my  wife  is  look- 
ing at  her  or  at  me.  If  she  is  looking  at  the 
strange  woman,  it  means  that  she  finds  the 


strange  woman  interesting,  for  one  reason  or 
another,  but  not  ravishingly  attractive.  If  she 
is  looking  at  me,  it  means  that  the  strange 
woman  is  the  type  she  expects  me  to  gawp  at." 

—  ##«#-»«/   «««/«/«• 

"The  first  thing  I  notice  is  the  color  scheme 
of  a  girl's  costume.  I  think  this  is  true  of  most 
men.  Ask  a  man  what  a  girl  wore,  and  he'll  usu- 
ally remember  the  color.  Ask  him  to  describe 
the  dress,  and  he'll  be  stumped." 

—  milium   H  4, n<  II 

"At  the  very  beginning,  I  should  say,  I  am 
curious  to  observe  whether  she  knows  how  to 
be  a  woman:  what  she  regards  as  her  best  quali- 
ties and  how  she  goes  about  to  bring  them  out. 
She  will  know  what  it  is  about  herself  she  has 
confidence  in,  and  she  will  convey  her  assur- 
ance at  once  even  to  the  casual  observer.  What 
a  man  first  notices  about  a  woman  who  is  a  suc- 
cess at  it  is  that  she  is  a  woman." 

— ImuIh  31.   Ilaeker 

"The  first  thing  I  observe  about  a  woman  are 
her  eyes:  If  they  twinkle  she  has  a  sense  of 
humor  and  can  take  a  rib — and  I  dearly  love  to 
rib  a  dame."  —ttina  *  ro»bu 

"I  find  so  often  that  a  woman  will  think  that 
beauty  shops  and  stylists  can  give  her  all  she 
needs — and  she  ends  up  as  a  rather  attractively 
packaged  commodity,  but  not  much  more.  It 
takes  more  than  that  to  be  noticed  as  a  woman. 
It  takes  a  certain  inside  thing,  an  awareness  of 
her  own  basic  function  in  society.  A  woman  who 
has  this  walks  with  a  real  poise:  she  has  her 
center,  and  everything  about  her  radiates 
around  this  balance  .  .  .  the  way  she  speaks, 
looks,  dresses,  moves;  so  that  one  is  not  aware 
of  anything  specific,  like  a  handsome  hat  or  a 
well-cut  dress  or  a  warm  voice,  but  of  every- 
thing at  once  and  especially  of  the  fact  that  she 
is  a  woman  and  knows  it  fully." 

—Kdwurtl   l-'fitlttn 

"Believe  it  or  not,  I  think  a  man  looks  first  at 
a  woman's  clothes,  although  he  will  not  there- 
after have  the  faintest  idea  of  what  she  is 
wearing."  —Oeortje  Abbott 

"The  first  thing  I  notice  about  a  woman  is 

whether  she  is  attractive      (Continued  on  Page  143) 
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There  is  something  exceptionally 
attractive  about  Daubigny,  both  as  a 
man  and  as  an  artist.  A  painter  with  a 
style  that  concealed  all  innovations  in 
apparent  conventionality,  he  easily 
achieved  popularity  with  the  public 
and  was  elected  to  the  jury  of  the 
Salon.  There  he  waged  a  loyal  and' 
lonely  fight  to  admit  to  the  annual 
exhibitions  the  work  of  the  younger 
and  more  radical  painters.  During  the 
Franco-Prussian  War  he  fled  to  England, 
where  he  persuaded  his  dealer,  Durand- 
I!  uel,  who  had  opened  a  gallery  in 
London,  to  try  to  sell  the  landscapes  of 
an  unknown  and  poverty-stricken 
artist,  Claude  Monet,  offering  to 
exchange  his  own  marketable 
canvases  for  any  work  by  Monet  that 
remained  unsold.    " 

Sketching  the  river  life  and  countryside 
of  Central  France,  as  he  drifted  down 
the  Oise  in  the  curious  floating  studio 
he  had  built  himself,  Daubigny  appeared 
to  the  Impressionists  an  accepted 
master  come  to  justify  their  methods 
of  painting,  their  out-of-doors  studies 
made  directly  from  Nature.  And  yet 
The  Farm,  dated  1855,  with  its  sensitive 
feeling  for  sequence  and  interval,  with 
its  skillfully  balanced  masses  and  its 
elimination  of  all  unessential  detail, 
with  its  simplification  of  the  pictorial 
problem  to  a  few  significant  elements — 
three  houses  silhouetted  against  the 
sky  and  a  wall  and  a  cart — goes  beyond 
Impressionism  to  become  a  forerunner 
of  the  art  of  our  time.  But  the  solidity 
of  structure  and  pure,  almost  stark 
design  so  conspicuous  in  The  Farm 
appear  in  only  one  or  two  early 
landscapes  by  Daubigny.  Most  of  bis 
work  shows  a  more  poetic  and  intimate, 
though  less  organized,  interpretation 
of  Nature.  Thus,  he  remained 
essentially  the  prophet  of  Impressionism 
and  left  to  a  later  genius,  Cezanne,  the 
role  of  precursor  of  modern  painting. 

—John  Walker, 

Chief  Curator,  National  Gallery  of  Art. 
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"In  my  opinion  you  are  a  desiccated  carp  with  fallen  arches,"  he  told  his  wife. 
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Ro  make  money,  a  man  must  have  something  someone  wants  — 


a  clever  wife  is  also  a  help.     *     BY  BURNHAM    CARTER 


HILE  William  Lacey  was  in  the  Army  of  Occupation  in  Germany 
after  the  war,  he  had  his  portrait  painted  by  a  German  painter 
who  did  quite  a  business  with  the  G.  I.'s.  It  helped  to  pass  the 
time,  and  it  cost  only  half  a  carton  of  cigarettes;  and  when  Lacey 
returned  to  the  States,  the  portrait  greatly  pleased  his  young 
wife,  Betty.  People  said  it  was  a  good  likeness;  it  made  him  look 
trim  and  soldierly;  and  no  one  expected  it  to  be  great  art.  There  was 
also  an  undeniable  satisfaction  in  having  one's  portrait  hanging  on 
the  wall;  it  bestowed  a  kind  of  immortality,  as  if  one  were  already  a 
famous  ancestor. 

The  portrait  had  an  additional  distinction  in  that  it  was  painted  on 
wood,  and  William  Lacey  clearly  remembered  the  German's  conversation 
on  that  point.  His  name  was  Bonner,  and  Lacey  had  not  liked  him;  he  had 
one  of  those  closed  faces,  so  common  among  the  Germans  after  the  defeat. 
He  showed  no  interest  in  tbe  American  soldiers,  who  enabled  him  to  live 
rather  well;  and  at  first  he  said  he  was  too  busy  to  do  Lacey's  portrait. 

"Where  do  you  live  in  the  United  States?"  he  inquired. 

"Albany,"  Lacey  replied. 

"Will  you  take  a  letter  for  me  to  an  art  dealer  there  who  owes  me  a 
little  money?"  Lacey  said  he  would,  and  after  a  few  minutes'  con- 
versation, the  German  said:  "I  am  going  to  paint  you  on  wood.  It  will 
look  better.   You  are  the  Italian  primitive  type." 

Lacey  understood  just  enough  about  art  to  know  what  an  Italian 
primitive  was — although  he  did  not  know  why  he  was  the  "type";  but  he 
did  not  mention  the  phrase  to  his  friends  in  the  Army,  realizing  what  they 
would  do  with  it. 

After  his  return,  Lacey  was  too  busy  getting  ready  for  college  to  call  on 
the  art  dealer  for  several  weeks.  He  had  been  drafted  at  the  end  of  his 
junior  year,  and  now,  since  the  Government  was  paying  the  college  bills, 
he  and  Betty,  a  pretty  girl  with  dark  hair  and  lustrous  brown  eyes, 
thought  they  could  get  along  with  the  help  of  their  savings  account.  The 
college  was  about  a  hundred  miles  from  Albany  and  they  were  given  a 
unit  in  the  emergency-housing  project  there — kitchen,  bedroom  and  liv- 
ing room — at  the  end  of  a  long  row  of  units,  exactly  the  same,  but  com- 
fortable, in  a  setting  of  raw  earth  which  "would  be  greatly  improved  by 
the  spring  planting."  Their  first  interior  decoration  was  the  panel;  it  had 
the  main  wall  of  the  living  room  to  itself,  just  over  the  reading-and- 
breakfast  table. 

Then,  on  a  week-end  visit  to  his  family  in  Albany,  Lacey  called  on  the 
art  dealer.  His  name  was  Sigmund,  and  he  had  a  typical  junk  shop  of  art 
in  one  of  the  city's  gloomy  side  streets — Chinese  porcelain  lamps,  glass 
and  china  vases,  swords,  candlesticks,  bric-a-brac  and  paintings.  Mr. 
Sigmund  was  small,  sharp-faced  and  suspicious;  but  he  became  definitely 
more  friendly  when  he  read  the  note  from  Bonner. 


"Bonner  says  he  did  a  painting  of  you  which  is  pretty  good,"  Mr. 
Sigmund  said. 

"Yes.  He  was  doing  quite  a  business  there." 

"Do  you  like  the  painting?" 

"Yes.  My  wife  and  I  both  like  it." 

"Because  if  you  don't,  I  might  be  able  to  sell  it  for  you.  There  is  a 
small  market  for  Bonner's  paintings.  Before  the  war  I  sold  several  for  him." 

"What  does  he  get  for  his  paintings  here?" 

Mr.  Sigmund  pushed  out  his  under  lip.  "Oh,  maybe  a  hundred  dollars. 
It  all  depends.  Of  course,  I  haven't  seen  it,  but  since  it's  a  panel,  I'd  say 
a  hundred." 

Lacey  was  pleased.  He  had  no  intention  of  selling  the  portrait,  but  it 
was  comforting  to  know  that  it  had  a  market  value. 

"I'm  sorry  you  didn't  bring  it,"  Mr.  Sigmund  added. 

"I  don't  have  it  in  town,"  Lacey  explained.  "I  took  it  to  college  with 
me.  I  don't  want  to  sell  it." 

"I'd  like  to  see  what  kind  of  work  he's  doing  now." 

"Well,  if  you  come  by  that  way,  stop  in." 

"I  might  do  that,"  Mr.  Sigmund  said. 

Lacey  gave  him  the  address.  He  thought  Mr.  Sigmund's  interest  was 
merely  polite,  and  he  never  expected  to  see  him  again.  To  his  surprise, 
however,  the  little  man  showed  up  one  afternoon  in  the  following  week. 
Lacey  had  just  returned  to  the  housing  unit,  feeling  obstreperous  after 
long  confinement  in  the  physics  laboratory,  and  he  had  pinned  Betty  to 
the  floor  with  a  half  nelson,  although  she  was  by  no  means  subdued.  Mr. 
Sigmund's  sharp  knock  caused  some  panicky  unscrambling,  resulting  in  a 
rather  breathless  reception. 

"I  was  driving  to  Syracuse,"  he  explained,  "so  I  thought  I'd  call." 
His  pale  eyes  flickered  briefly  over  Betty's  flushed  face,  and  then  turned 
to  the  portrait.  "So  that's  it,"  he  said. 

"Yes." 

Mr.  Sigmund  stared  at  it  for  a  minute  or  two,  making  little  sucking 
noises  with  his  tongue.  "It's  not  bad,"  he  declared  finally.  "That's  the 
first  panel  of  his  I've  seen."  He  went  up  to  it  and  ran  his  finger  along  the 
edges  of  the  wood.  "I  prefer  a  wood  surface  myself. " 

"We  like  it  very  much,"  Betty  said. 

"Well,  that's  good.  A  portrait's  a  nice  thing  to  have.  I  was  going 
to  ask  you  whether  you  did  like  it  because  I  have  a  customer  who  wants 
something  by  this  man,  Bonner.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  this  customer 
came  in  the  day  after  you  were  in  my  shop,  Mr.  Lacey — a  coinci- 
dence, I'd  say." 

"Yes,  it  is,"  said  Lacey.  He  didn't  know  what  gave  him  the  im- 
pression— perhaps  the  man's  manner  was  a  little  too  casual  and  glib — 
but  he  thought  that  Mr.  Sigmund  was  lying.  (Continued  on  Pag,-  Jon) 
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round  Charlottesvill 
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Where  one  of  our  greatest  Presidents  shoived  himself  to 
be  as  well  a  man  of  outstanding  artistic  taste  and  an 
architect  of  extraordinary  talent.  •  BY  RICHARD  PRATT 

Architectural  Editor  of  the  Journal 


NO  architect  ever  built  himself  a  better  home  or  put  more  of  his 
own  personality  into  his  house  than  Jefferson  did  at  Monti- 
cello.  As  far  as  that  goes,  I  can  think  of  no  citizen  who  ever  bestowed 
upon  bis  town  a  more  beautiful  range  of  buildings  than  those  which 
Jefferson  designed  for  the  University  of  Virginia  at  Charlottesville 
near  by.  Nor  to  my  knowledge  has  any  neighbor  done  more  for  the 
mansions  of  his  countryside  friends  than  Jefferson  did  at  Bremo  for 
John  Cocke  at  Farmington  for  Ceorge  Divers,  at  Estouteville  for 
John  Coles  III,  or  at  Redlands  for  Robert  Carter,  to  mention  merely 
the  lour  greal  houses  that  are  shown  a  few  pages  farther  on — four 
out  of  many  more  great  Virginia  houses  which  in  one  way  or  an- 
other have  Jefferson  to  thank  lor  their  greatness. 

Hut  all  this  was  just  around  ( Charlottesville.  Monticello,  the  uni- 
versity, a  dozen  greal  houses.  It  was  almost  the  whole  young  repub- 
lic, however,  which  came  under  the  influence  of  this  man's  pas- 
sionate devotion  to  architecture.  He  was  determined  that  his  coun- 
try's countenance  should  glow  with  classic  grandeur;  and  glow  it 
did.  Yet  nowhere  more  wonderfully  than  around  Charlottesville, 
and  nowhere  more  to  his  own  delight,  I  am  sure,  than  at  Monticello. 


Houdon's  hust  of  Franklin  and  Cerrachi's  of  Napoleon  look  down  upon  what 
Jefferson  called  the  Tea  Room,  in  the  western  winp,  next  to  the  dining  room. 
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This  bedroom  was  called  "Madison's  room,"  after  one  of  its  most  frequent        Through  one  of  the  doorways  of  the  entrance  hall  you  see  Jefferson's  dress- 
occupants,    flu-  alcove  bed  was  one  of  Thomas  Jefferson's  space-saving  ideas.         ing    room    and.    beyond    his    ingeniousl)    situated    bed,    his    private  study. 


>r  a      it-;  pure 


Palladian  splendor,  Monticello  attracts  you  as  much  for  its  livable,  homelike  scale  as  for  its  classic  patrician  beauty. 
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Painted  by   Rembrandt  Peale  in   the  winter  of   L805,  when  Jefferson   was  62  and  President. 


Architecture 

J  S  HIV  (lei  igh  t  .  .  and  putting  up  and  pulling  down,  one  of  my  favorite  amusements."  Jefferson  must  have  had  Monticello  in 
mind  when  he  said  this  about  himself,  for  as  a  matter  of  fact,  not  very  long  after  he  had  completed  his  home,  with  its  original  two-story  portico, 
he  did  pull  a  great  deal  of  it  down,  and  then  put  it  up  in  its  present  form,  more  pleasing  this  way  to  him  in  both  plan  and  appearance.  And 
one  of  his  delights  within  the  house  was  to  design  the  various  devices  and  furnishings  shown  here,  most  revealing  of  his  many-sided  genius. 


The  Declaration  of  Independence's 
author,  from  all  accounts,  played  the 
violin  commendably.  For  quartets  with 
his  musical  friends,  it  was  only  natural 
that  he  should  design  a  special  music 
stand,  about  which  they  could  play,  each 
with  his  music  before  him,  and  with  a 
cabinet  below  for  a  collection  of  scores. 


Jefferson  liked  to  do  much  of  his  writ- 
ing and  drawing  standing  up — he  con- 
tended that  he  could  think  better  while 
pacing  the  floor — and  the  tall  table  be 
designed,  which  stands  in  his  Monticello 
study,  was  planned  with  characteristic 
ingenuity  and  originality — expandable, 
adjustable  and    flexible    to    a    degree. 


PHOTOS    BY    EZRA   STOLLER 


Against  the  lofty  white  ceiling  of  the 
entrance  portico,  Jefferson  set  the 
bronze  compass  plate  he  designed  to  in- 
dicate for  his  convenience  the  direction 
of  the  wind.  The  indicator  on  the  com- 
pass is  connected  by  a  slender  rod  to 
a  handsome  weather  vane  standing  up 
from  the  roof  directly  over  the  portico. 

Jefferson  could  give  great  style  to  any 
object  to  which  he  put  his  creative  hand, 
but  that  he  could  make  it  extremely  use- 
ful, too,  is  shown  by  his  octagonal  table, 
with  its  cleverly  designed  drawers, 
which  make  it  in  a  sense  the  precursor  of 
•the  modern  filing  cabinet — on  casters  for 
mobility.    It    was    a    space   saver   too. 


Visitors  to  Monticello  are  greeted  in 
the  entrance  hall  by  one  of  Jefferson's 
most  elaborate  and  fascinating  contrap- 
tions: a  clock  operating  by  a  two-way 
system  of  cannon-ball  weights;  the  left- 
hand  balls  (by  Jefferson's  ladder)  taking 
care  of  the  hourly  strokes,  the  right- 
hand  ones  indicating  the  days  of  the  week. 


Seldom  idle  because  of  his  many  in- 
terests and  activities,  Jefferson  designed 
this  two-part  chaise  longue  with  table 
for  working  while  reclining.  The  chair 
has  a  revolving  seat,  the  table  a  revolving 
top,  making  for  maximum  maneuvera- 
bility combined  with  comfort,  and  prob- 
ably originating  the  swivel-chair  idea. 


The  Wedgwood  mantelpiece  in  the 
Monticello  dining  room  embodies  Jeffer- 
son's beauty-use  principles  in  a  manner 
which  captivates  the  visitor  today  almost 
as  much  as  it  must  have  entertained  the 
great  man's  guests  a  century  and  a  half 
ago.  Wine  bottles  rise  from  the  cellar  on 
one  side,  descend  empty  on  the  other. 


The  beautiful  shaded  -i< l<-  of  Hiemo  i-  approached  1a  a  footbridge  over  a  < Jr\  moat,  designed  to  keep  cattle  from  the  lawn  without  a  fence  to  break  the  \  ie\v 
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It  probably  would  have  been  difficult  around  Charlottes- 
ville during  Jefferson's  active  life  to  build  an  important 
house  without  getting  advice  or  plans  from  the  sage  of 
Monticello;  and  in  the  case  of  Bremo,  in  many  ways  the 
finest  example  of  the  Jeffersonian  school,  there  are  rec- 
ord- to  show  that  while  the  master  may  not  have  done 
the  actual  designing,  he  was  certainly  often  consulted, 
for  the  owner,  General  John  H.  Cocke,  exchanged 
frequent   letter-  with    Jefferson   during   construction. 


Estouteville 


The  portico  of  Estouteville  has  the  classic  grandeur  th 


V-  sou  can  see  from  all  four  houses  here.  Jefferson  s 
fondness  for  the  Doric  order,  which  he  used  at  Monti- 
cello,  influenced  every  house  that  came  under  his  spell. 
And  wherever  hi>  lead  was  faithfully  followed,  as  in  the 
case  of  Estouteville,  the  spacing,  proportions  and  detail- 
ing were  made  with  great  accuracy  and  style.  Like 
Monticello,  Estouteville  is  a  hilltop  house,  here  on  a 
gentle  summit  of  Green  Mountain.  These  splendid 
houses  influenced   builders  all   over   the  U.  S.  A. 


*  Farmington 


Of  this  fine  house  it  can  be  said  for  certain 
that  it  was  actually  designed  by  Jefferson, 
for  his  friend  George  Divers.  It  has  the  oc- 
tagonal wing,  the  circular  windows  char- 
acteristic of  Monticello,  and  the  rooftop 
balustrade  is  of  the  Chinese  fretwork  of 
which  Jefferson  was  so  fond.  It  now  makes 
just  about  as  handsome  a  country  club  as 
you're  ever  likely  to  find   in  any  region. 


Redland 


s 


More  Georgian  and  less  classic  in  feeling 
than  the  other  houses,  Redlands  is  more  in 
the  Federal  spirit  of  Jefferson's  taste  than 
in  the  Colonial,  about  which  Jefferson  was 
quite  disdainful,  having  a  distinct  dislike 
for  mam  tit  the  great  mansions  down  the 
James,  in  \\  illiamsburg  and  elsewhere,  as 
far  too  fancy,  in  his  opinion — houses  which 
today  receh  e  almost  universal  admiration.        No  match  for  Monticello,  farmington  is  more  like  that  famous  mansion  than  any  other  of  the  Jeffersonian  houses. 


Striking  beauties  of  Redlands  are  the  brickwork,  the  elegant  rhythm  of  the  window  placement,  and  the  exquisite  porch,  designed  recently  with  great  sensitivity. 
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She  stopped,  suddenly  fright- 
ened by  the  look  on  Mike's  face. 
He  was  listening  to  her  at  last. 
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ISS  RUMSEY  and  Mrs.  Cracker  were  having  an  altercation. 
It  did  not  sound  like  one,  being  conducted  in  the  tones  of 
sweet  reasonableness  proper  between  day  floor  supervisor 
and  cleaning  woman,  but  neither  was  in  the  slightest  doubt 

I A  as  to  its  real  nature. 
"It  is  not  necessary,  Mrs.  Cracker,  to  clean  Three-C  oftener  than 
once  every  morning,"  Miss  Rumsey  said,  the  white  armor  of  her 
uniform  creaking  slightly.  "You  never  do  the  other  rooms  oftener 
than  that." 

"Sometimes  I  do,"  Mrs.  Cracker  countered  quickly.  "Sometimes 
I  do  indeed,  Miss  Rumsey.  For  seventeen  years  I've  worked  for  this 
hospital  and  for  twelve  years  before  that  for  the  Polyclinic,  and  never 
until  this  day  did  I  hear  a  word  of  complaint.  I  do  my  best,  Miss 
Rumsey.  I  keep  them  rooms  like  they  was  my  own  house,  so  to  speak, 
and  you  know  yourself  how  the  dirt  gathers.  If  I  have  a  minute  to 
spare,  I  go  back  into  a  room  I  maybe  wasn't  able  to  do  just  right  the 
first  time,  on  account  of  the  doctor  or  somebody  coming  in,  or  the 
patient,  poor  creature,  catching  a  bit  of  rest,  and  I  just  give  that  room 
another  going  over,  like.  I'm  sorry  if  I'm  not  giving  satisfaction, 
Miss  Rumsey,  dear  knows  I  try,  but  I've  only  got  the  one  pair  of 
hands,  and " 

Miss  Rumsey  raised  her  voice  to  stem  the  flow  of  words.  "Please, 
Mrs.  Cracker.  No  one  is  criticizing  your  work.  It  is  excellent,  ana 
we're  all  very  happy  to  have  you  on  this  floor.  My  point  is  that  you 
mustn't  disturb  the  patient  in  Three-C  more  than  necessary.  He's  a 
very  sick  little  boy,  and  Doctor  Kinnear  has  given  strict  orders  to 
keep  him  perfectly  quiet.  But  you  were  in  there  three  times  yesterday 
that  I  know  of,  and " 

"Ah,  he's  a  fine  doctor,  that  Doctor  Kinnear!"  said  Mrs.  Cracker 
with  enthusiasm.  "Any  patient  of  his  is  lucky  to  have  him,  and  that's 
what  I  alwavs  say."  She  took  a  new  grip  on  the  handle  of  her  mop, 
leaning  on  it  comfortably,  settling  herself  for  a  nice  long  talk.  "And 
what  does  he  say  about  little  Mike,  Miss  Rumsey?  Is  he  getting  better 
now?" 

"Doctor  Kinnear  doesn't  discuss  his  patients  with  me,"  the  super- 
visor said  with  a  coldness  which  was  intended  to  disguise  her  sense 
of  defeat. 

Miss  Rumsey  ruled  everyone  else  on  the  third  floor — patients, 
orderlies,  interns — with  a  firm  hand,  but  that  hand  lost  its  authority 
whenever  it  attempted  to  deal  with  Mrs.  Cracker,  who  was  old,  un- 
hurrying  and,  Miss  Rumsey  was  convinced,  abysmally  stupid.  You 


couldn't  be  firm  with  someone  who  simply  didn't  recognize  firmness 
when  she  met  it.  Yet  Miss  Rumsey  intended  to  keep  on  trying. 

"Please  do  not  go  into  Three-C  unless  it  is  absolutely  necessary," 
she  commanded,  and  went  quickly  down  the  corridor. 

Mrs.  Cracker  picked  up  her  pail  and  mop  and  proceeded  in  the 
opposite  direction.  On  her  lips,  now  that  Miss  Rumsey  couldn't  see 
it  there,  was  a  faint  smile,  exasperated  but  tolerant.  These  nurses, 
Mrs.  Cracker  was  thinking,  these  nurses  with  their  "absolute  quiet"  and 
their  "doctor's  orders"!  Poor  creatures,  they  didn't  know  any  better, 
but  it  was  Mrs.  Cracker's  experience  that  when  you  were  lying  sick 
and  helpless  in  bed  there  was  nothing  like  a  bit  of  company  to  cheer 
you  up.  Especially  if  you  were  a  boy  seven  years  old  with  a  body  that 
had  been  cruelly  burned  in  an  automobile  accident. 

There  was  nothing  you  could  tell  Mrs.  Cracker  about  boys.  She 
had  raised  five  of  her  own,  pretty  much  all  by  herself,  and  had  done  a 
good  job  of  it  too.  Yes,  and  nursed  them  through  assorted  illnesses, 
as  skillfully  as  Miss  Rumsey  could  have  done  with  all  her  starch. 

It  was  eleven-fifteen  in  the  morning,  and  Miss  Rumsey  always  went 
down  for  her  lunch  at  half  past.  Mrs.  Cracker  did  Three- J,  taking  her 
time  about  it,  pausing  to  glance  over  Three- J's  shoulder  at  the  tabloid 
he  was  reading  and  deliver  some  pithy  comments  concerning  a  blond 
housewife  who  had  been  found  dead  under  mysterious  circumstances 
and  her  own  suburban  front  porch.  Three-J  thought  Mrs.  Cracker  was 
a  character;  most  patients  did.  She  knew  this  and  didn't  mind. 

Three-J  also  depended  upon  Mrs.  Cracker  to  keep  him  up-to-date 
on  current  hospital  gossip,  which  she  collected  from  nurses,  order- 
lies and  other  patients  like  a  spry  old  squirrel  collecting  nuts. 

"How's  the  boy  down  the  hall  doing?"  he  asked  her. 

Mrs.  Cracker  gave  her  mop  a  pensive  swish  and  pursed  her  lips. 
"About  the  same,"  she  said.  "Lies  there  with  his  eyes  wide  open 
looking  at  the  ceiling.  Good  as  gold — too  good.  Makes  your  heart 
break  to  see  him." 

"Have  they  told  him  yet  about  his  father  and  mother?" 

"Not  a  word,"  Mrs.  Cracker  said,  "but  if  you  ask  me,  he's  guessed 
it,  and  that's  why  he  acts  like  he  does.  He  ain't  coming  along  the  way 
he  should,  he  ain't  acting  right,  and  there's  got  to  be  some  reason. 
They  took  the  bandages  off  yesterday — burns  just  about  healed  up. 
But  he's  still  sick." 

"Poor  little  kid.'! 

"You  may  well  say  that,"  Mrs.  Cracker  agreed.  "What's  to  be- 
come of  him,  the  darling?  With  his  dad  (Continued  on  Page  272) 


What  is  your  prescription  for  a  little  boy  who  no  longer  wants  to  lire? 
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Wliaf  wrong  hail  lli«»ir  tlaughfcr 
«Ioim'  in  Imt  «'aj£«krn«»ss  lo 

make  herself  l»«»l<»\ ***l? 

BY  PEARL  S.  BUCK 


Foh  twenty  years,  the  family  of  Dr.  Liang  Wen 

Una.  distinguished  ( llu'nese  scholar  anil  writer,  had 
been  living  the  life  of  aliens— in  a  Riverside  Drive 
apartment  overlooking  the  George  Washington 
Bridge  in  New  \  ork  City. 

On  the  surface,  it  was  a  serene  life,  yet  under- 
neath were  forces  that  would  soon  divide  the  fam- 
ily. Doctor  Liang  was  happ)  enough  in  New  York, 
and  so  were  his  two  youngest  children,  Louise, 
secretl)  in  love  with  an  American,  and  Peter. 
Btudying  to  be  an  engineer,  hut  his  wife  and  his 
elder  BOH  and  daughter.  James  and  Mary,  wanted 
to  return  to  the  land  of  their  ancestors. 

It  was  Jame-  who  made  the  hrsl  break,  lie  had  to 

choose  between  love  and  his  conscience  between 
l.ili  Li,  fragile  and  beautiful  daughter  of  a  wealthy 
expatriated  men  bant,  and  hi-  belief  thai  it  was  his 
duty  to  use  his  skill  as  an  \mei  ican-trained  doctor 
in  China.  \\  hen  l.ili  refused  lo  go  to  Peking  with 
him.  James  renl  alone  only  half  realizing  the 
chain  of  events  thai  would  follow  on  his  departure. 

II 

II.O\K  on  the  bench,  Mary  read  again  the 
/l  letter  from  beginning  to  end,  trying  te 
xl.  imagine  scene  l>\  scene  what  it  contained. 
Mnt  she  had  nothing  to  Iced  her  imagination, 
and  al  last  she  rose  and  walked  home  again. 
The  house  was  quiet  and  in  the  living  room 
her  father  still  slept,  his  face  handsome  and  full 
nl  peace.  She  tiptoed  into  In-  stud)  and  look 
the  receiver  from  the  telephone  and  dialed. 
"Oh,  please,  is  Lili  there?"  she  asked,  when 

she  heard  Mollie's  voice. 
I'll  call  her.  mi--." 

She  heard  Mollie's  heavy  footsteps,  Lili's 
high  heel-  tripping  over  hare  floors,  and  then 

Lili's  sweel  voice  thai  sounded  falsetto  over 
the  v\  ires. 

"Yes,  ye-es?" 

"Lili,  this  is  Mary,  ['ve  had  a  letter  from 
Jim.  Shall  I  bring  it  over'.''" 

There  was  a  pause,  and  Lili  laughed.  "Oh. 
lovelee!  Mm  Mary,  |n-i  now  I  am  so  Imsv. 
Shall  I  call  you?" 

Mary's  ready  temper  Hew  from  her  heart. 
"Don't  trouble— you  don't  wanl  to  hear  it, 
Lili!"  she  exclaimed.  "\\  hydon'l  you  say  so?" 
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'Mnt  I  do,  very  much!"    Lili  Li  told  her. 

"You  do  not." 

"Ye-es,  Mary,  please  come  over  now — with 
the  letter."'  The  pretty  voice  was  pleading. 
Mary  longed  to  refuse,  but  she  dared  not. 

"All  right.  I'm  on  my  way  now." 

She  put  up  the  telephone  and  went  at  once, 
letting  herself  out  of  the  house  silently.  She 
did  not  want  anyone  to  know  where  she  was, 
for  she  did  not  want  anyone  to  know  what 
happened — whatever  it  was  to  be. 

Lili  was  lying  on  a  couch  in  her  bedroom, 
and  there  Mollie  led  Mary.  "She  says  to  tell 
you  she's  got  only  a  little  while,  being  as  she's 
promised  to  go  to  a  tea." 

"I  shan't  need  but  a  little  while,"  Mary 
said. 

There  was  no  hint  of  haste  in  Lili's  calm 
manner.  She  put  out  her  soft  hand  to  Mary. 
"You  know  I  am  glad  you  told  me  about  Jim's 
letter.  I  feel  so  bad  here — about  Jim."  She 
laid  her  hand  on  her  left  breast.  "Every  day  I 
wish  to  write  a  letter." 

"It  would  make  him  very  happy."  Mary 
sat  down  in  a  pink  satin  chair  and  felt  hot 
and  plain. 

"Mul   what   can   I   tell   him?"   Lili   asked. 
Everything  is  not  sure.  Maybe  many  years 
before  he  is  ready  for  me." 

'  lie  is  ready  for  you  now,"  Mary  said. 
She  unfolded  the  letter  and  began  to  read 
it  slowly  and  clearly. 

Lili  listened,  her  great  eyes  earnest  and 
a  tender  smile  about  her  mouth.  When 
Mary  had  finished  she  felt  under  the 
satin  pillow  and  found  a  lace  handkerchief 
with  which  she  slowly  wiped  her  eves.  "I  long 
to  go  to  Peking." 

Then  why  don't  you?"  Mary  asked. 

'T  cannot  just  go."  Her  beautiful  lips  trem- 
bled. "I  have  to  think  about  many  things." 

'If  von  love. lames  you  would  think  only  of 
him." 

Lili  shook  her  head.  "I  am  Chinese,"  she 
told  Mary.  "And  I  cannot  just  think  about 
one  man."  (Continued  on  Page  82) 
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Ohe  hardest  choice  a  man  must  make  is  between  the  woman  he  loves 
and  the  other  he  desires.  •  SBy  Jfancy  ^Barnes 


1CII  \KL  TilORNK  finished  the  last  Chopin  nocturne,  playing  with 
that  almosl  contemptuous  mastery  that  had  been  the  envy  of 
Rogel  other  pupils,  and  rose  to  make  the  quick  Continental  bow 
..IX  that  was  so  exotic,  in  Midland.  The  faculty  wives  of  Methodist  Col- 
lege and  their  husbands  spattered  applause,  followed  only  slightly  later 
by  the  rest  of  the  audience,  and  his  annual  concert  in  the  town  was  over. 

Michael's  dark  eyes  found  and  settled  for  a  breath  upon  the  bright  face 
uplifted  to  him  from  the  second  row,  and  his  interest  leaped.  She's  like  a 
little  candle,  he  thought,  amused,  as  he  gave  her  a  special  smile. 

He  made  his  way  through  the  audience,  stopping  now  and  then  to  greet 
his  lather's  old  friends,  his  progress  surely,  if  unobtrusively,  in  her  direc- 
tion. The  hunting  instinct,  never  long  dormant  in  him,  stirred  as  he 
paused  iieside  her,  turning  inquiring  eyes  upon  Mrs.  Hubbard,  who  pur- 
sued him,  panting. 

"This  is  Sophie  Campbell,"  Mrs.  Hubbard  said,  her  inflection  as  nicely 
calculated  as  if  she  said,  "This  is  only  Sophie  Campbell,"  and  Michael  in- 
stantl)  realized  the  girl's  total  unimportance  in  the  Midland  social  scheme, 
hut  he  smiled  warmly.  After  all,  a  man  couldn't  be  perpetually  thinking  of 
his  future.  He  revised  his  candle  simile  as  the  girl  held  out  a  thin  hand. 
Her  narrow  lace  with  its  high  cheekbones  had  the  translucence  of  fine 
china,  her  teeth  sparkled,  her  hair  shone. 

She  isn't  a  candle,  he  thought,  not  listening  while  she  said,  "Simply 
marvelous,"  and  other  inanities.  Yoif  ain't  trim  and  shine  a  candle.  She's 
like  (i  Utile  lamp,  (ill  polished  and  glowing. 

\-  -he  walked  ahead  of  him  up  the  aisle,  he  saw  that  she  was  no  taller 
than  a  child,  lint  how  alive  she  is!  he  thought.  The  heaviness  with  which 
the  Midland  matrons  always  afflicted  him  began  to  lift  and  float  away. 

"You  made  my  spine  .shiver,"  Sophie  Campbell  said. 

"I'm  sorry."  lie  wondered  if  his  crooked  smile  would  engage  her  as  it 
had  older  and  w  iser  ladies. 

Oh.  1 1  was  nice,"  she  assured  him.  "I  get  that  way  when  people  are 
good.  I  nearl)  froze  once  watching  Tilden  play  tennis  in  a  newsreel.  It 
means  you're  a  genius.  My  spine  isn't  ever  wrong."  '  V 

lie  could,  she  admitted,  walk  home  with  her,  and  she  waited  while  he 
said  good  night  to  the  ladies  most  responsible  for  his  concert. 

"Because  1  ran  walk,  m.w  that  1  found  my  shoe,"  Sophie  remarked,  as 
the)  Started  oil' in  the  clear  moonlight. 

1  eaves  made  a  shifting  pattern  on  the  old  brick  walk,  there  was  an 
elusive  scent  of  new-cut  grass  and  .  .  .was  it  petunias?  He  tried  to  identify 


the  nostalgic  fragrance  while  Sophie  chattered  on,  every  second  word 
italicized. 

".  .  .  and  I'm  not  used  to  shoes,  only  Maudie  lent  me  these  because 
she's  sick  of  me  wearing  barefoot  sandals.  Homer's  mad — Homer's  her 
brother — because  he  says  nobody  just  kicks  her  shoe  over  her  head  simply 
because  it's  spring.  And  we  found  the  shoe  in  the  back  of  his  car  after  we'd 
looked  everywhere  in  the  road,  me  hopping  on  one  foot.  They  hurt  any- 
way, those  shoes.  And  now  he'll  be  madder  because  I  came  home  with 
you.  But  I  don't  care  because  I'm  happy,  happy,  happy." 

Michael  laughed  and,  as  she  said,  "Here's  where  I  live,"  he  stooped 
and  kissed  her  lightly,  out  of  a  perverse  desire  to  hear  her  shocked  pro- 
test. But  she  said,  "Oh!"  and  that  was  all.  They  stopped  at  the  porch  of  the 
shabby  house. 

"Why  barefoot  sandals?"  Michael  asked  idly.  It  was,  he  realized,  the 
first  words  he  had  uttered  since  they  left  the  hall. 

"Oh,  because  my  uncle  had  a  whole  case  of  them  when  his  store  went 
broke.  There's  not  much  fit  to  barefoot  sandals.  I  couldn't  afford  shoes 
and  stockings,  so  I  pretended  I  was  a  pirl  who  liked  her  comfort.  But  I'm 
saving  up  for  shoes  now  that  my  library  course  is  paid  for.  Soon  I  can 
maybe  buy  a  hat  too." 

After  that  Sophie  was  his  girl  and  he  stopped  for  her  most  afternoons 
at  the  library.  She  was  enchanted  with  the  long  roadster  Ted  Dawson  had 
lent  him  for  the  summer,  and  informed  him  that  all  the  girls  in  town  were 
jealous  of  her. 

"That's  why  they  don't  invite  us  to  their  parties.  Because  they're 
jealous,"  she  said.  "But  I  don't  care.  I  did  the  awfulest  thing  today."  She 
giggled  and  gave  a  bounce  on  the  seat  beside  him.  "I  told  Mrs.  Skinner 
last  week  that  the  red  book  in  the  corner  of  the  third  fiction  shelf  was  a 
sweet  little  story  that  she'd  love,  and  today  I  gave  her  the  red  book  that 
was  there  now  and  she  came  back  in  an  hour,  simply  livid.  The  girl  in  this 
red  book  had  a  baby  and  went  crazy  in  the  first  chapter  and  Mrs.  Skinner 
said  that  was  what  came  of  my  running  round  with  a  boy  who'd  been 
studying  music  in  Paris.  So  maybe  I'll  be  fired.  Aren't  my  new  shoes  slick? 
Only  when  you  wear  shoes  like  this  you  ought  to  have  stockings,  and 
the  upkeep " 

Michael  said,  "Quiet!  Quiet!"  stifling  unease.  Perhaps  he  ought  not  to 
be  wasting  time  with  anyone  so  irrelevant  as  Sophie.  Mrs.  Skinner's 
trouble  was  that  she  had  two  plain  daughters.  (Continued  on  Page  125) 
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The  timeless  dress  worn  with  a  black  h 
color  in  the  mauve  gloves  and  silk  sea  . 


The 
TIMELESS  DRES 

in  black  crepe 


R  Vl'lis   BY   WIl  HI  I  A   a  SHMAN 


I  he  lovely  necessity  of  eveVy  wardrobe,  the  keenest  spur  for  your  inventiveness.  This  year  it  will 
have  softly  rounded  shoulders,  a  skirt  that  is  slim  but  easy,  a  neckline  that  pins  high 
or  opens  in  a  V  — and  very  probably  a  row  of  small  rhinestone  or  gold  buttons. 

Its  accessories:  the  small  hat  in  velvet,  fur,  ribbon  or  felt;  the  scarf  in  colorful  silk  or  a 
broadtail  stole;  the  gloves,  long,  soft,  hand-sewn  doeskins;  the  jewelry,  gold,  pearls  or  rhinestones. 

DRESS  AROL-XD  S49.7S.    BY  ADELE  SIMPSON;  HATS  BY   HATTIE   CARNEGIE;   AMERICAN    BROADTAIL  STOLE   BY  AARON   REISS 


THE  DOMINEERING   DOLLAR 

and  six  ways  to  stretch  it 

There  is  no  dollar-answer  to  the  question,  "How  much  does  it  cost  to 
be  well  dressed?"  It  is  constantly  astonishing  to  see  how  well  some 
women  do  it  on  very  little,  how  far  afield  others  can  go  with  a  great 
deal  more  to  spend.  We  are  convinced  that  the  ones  who  do  it  best  do 
not  depend  on  money  alone. 

Stretching  the  dollar  is  something  women  have  done  superbly  since 
time  began,  out  of  necessity  and  with  native  inventiveness.  And  when 
dollars  shrink  in  the  hand,  as  they  seem  to  do  today,  there  is  a  special 
premium  on  your  own  habits  and  capacities. 

Taatv.  Nebulous,  you  say,  and  hard  to  acquire  if  you're  not  born  with  it.  We  say  that  it  can  be  culti- 
vated. Too  much  of  anything  is  bad  taste,  whether  it  is  covering  yourself  with  jewelry  or  monopolizing 
the  conversation.  Taste  is  personal  discernment.  It  is  the  same  beige  dress,  worn  with  a  black  scarf,  a 
green  one,  or  with  russet  leather  accessories.  It  is  the  knowledge  that  simplicity  is  always  in  fashion. 

Sf  It-Appraisal.  We  believe  in  the  law  of  compensation.  If  your  figure  isn't  a  dream,  you  may  have  beauti- 
ful feet  and  ankles,  unusual  eyes  or  hair.  Clothes  that  play  up  your  fine  points  and  play  down  your  flaws  are 
priceless.  When  you  try  them  on,  try  to  see  yourself  as  the  world  sees  you — profile  and  back  view,  as  well 
as  face-on.  Remember  your  compliments — how  easy — especially  from  your  husband  and  your  best  friends. 
When  they  say,  "I  wish  you'd  always  wear  blue,"  or  "I  love  you  in  that  dress,"  they're  usually  right. 

Appraisal  of  Fashion.  There  are  certain  women  who  follow  fashion  on  a  leash,  looking  continually  for 
something  new — but  it's  a  costly  and  a  trivial  pursuit.  The  "latest  thing"  is  not  always  the  best  thing. 
The  less  extreme  (and  less  expensive)  follows  invariably,  and  lives  longer.  When  there  is  as  much  pro- 
fusion in  fashion  as  there  is  today,  it  needs  more  than  usual  sifting.  Which  new  coat  goes  with  the  clothes 
you  have?  Which  dress  do  you  need — the  wool  jersey  or  the  slipper  satin? 

lnm>nuitu  may  mean  converting  a  sewing  basket  into  a  handbag,  turning  a  hat  back  to  front  because 
it  looks  better  that  way,  making  a  fur  collar  out  of  the  one  good  spot  in  an  old  fur  coat.  One  woman 
we  know  pins  old  jewelry  on  a  piece  of  ribbon  and  wears  it  as  a  bracelet.  Another  slips  two  shades  of 
ribbon  through  a  circlet  pin  or  buckle  for  her  lapel.  Another  ties  a  scarf  a  different  way  every  time  she 
wears  it.  The  best  "props"  for  your  imagination  are  scarfs,  antique  or  unusual  jewelry,  pearls  of  all 
lengths,  belts,  ribbons,  flowers.  Your  prized  garnet  or  topaz  pin,  gold  bracelets,  fine  leather  acces- 
sories are  things  of  beauty  that  never  go  out  of  fashion.  Collect  them  year  to  year. 

Brush  and  Polish.  Taking  care  of  your  clothes — continually,  not  in  spurts — repays  you  with  every 
wearing.  A  dress  or  skirt  hung  badly  on  a  hanger  will  hang  badly  on  you.  A  hat  tossed  on  a  shelf  will 

never  look  as  well  as  the  one  kept  in  a  hatbox. 
Well  pressed  is  half  of  well  dressed.  The  pol- 
ished shoe,  the  straight  seam,  the  brushed 
shoulder,  the  immaculate  glove  has  more  to 
do  with  your  appearance  than  the  newness  or 
costliness  of  anything  you  wear. 

Spvndina  Time.  We  know  that  time  is  hard 
to  find,  that  you  shop  on  a  lunch  hour,  that 
you  can't  leave  the  children.  We  also  know 
that  almost  always  you'll  spend  less  money 
and  get  more  for  it  if  you  spend  more  time. 
( )nly  by  sheerest  luck  will  you  find  just  what 
you  want  in  the  first  ten  minutes,  or  the  first 
hour  ...  or  in  the  last  ten  minutes  before  the 
party.  Clothes  are  not  a  matter  of  luck.  Cin- 
derella had  luck,  more  than  she  deserved.  Be- 
ing realistic  in  the  surer  way. — R.  M.  P. 


We  y 

Personal  opinions  on  Taste 

Emily  Post: 

A  person  of  good  taste  could  not  possibh 
offend  anyone. 

Robert  A.  Wilmott: 

Taste  is  not  stationary.  It  grows  every  da\ 
and  is  improved  by  cultivation. 

Henry  Fielding: 

A  trulv  elegant  taste  is  generally  accompanied 
\%  i 1 1 1  excellency  of  heart. 

Joan  Fontaine: 

So  many  people  make  the  mistake  of  putting 
too  much  on.  My  mother  once  gave  me  an 
infallible  rule:  "When  in  doubt,  don't."  Then 
one  never  makes  the  mistake  of  overdressing. 


We  Find: 
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MUSHROOM  VELVETEEN  BERETS  with 
chin  ties;  Americancopy,  Jacques  Heim. 


LITTLE  FUR  WESKITS:  baranduki  with 
beige   sweater  sleeves,   Aaron    Reiss. 


VELVETEEN  CAPELETS,  Victorian  ball 
fringe.   Wear  with  a  velveteen  skirt. 


SMALL  SATIN  BAGS  and  satin  gloves, 
for  winter  afternoons  and  evenings. 


PHOTOS    BY   CRONER-HIJblikN 


NEW  FASHION  IN  FLATS,  leather  and 
wool  by  Evins;  matching  bag  by  Van  S. 


Double  chiffon  blouse. 

Cheviot  tweed  suit  with  narrow  14-inch  skirt,  Dior  origin 


Joxj   finger-length  coal  in  mauve  wool,  upturned  cloche,  by  Jacques  Fath. 


PARIS... THIS  (YEAR 


Disarmingly  and  with  enormous  appeal  to  American  women,  Paris  has  created  fashions  that  are  America-inspired.  Tweeds, 

flannels  and  jerseys  that  are  right  for  our  city  and  country  life,  suits  with  young  boxy  jackets  and  lean 
larrow  skirts,  casual  button-down-the-front  dresses,  warm  voluminous  coats  .  .  .  clothes  that  are  wearable  and 

that  forecast  a  future  of  simpler  unextreme  fashions.  Many  skirts  are  several  inches  shorter,  waistlines  sometimes 
higher.   The  best  silhouettes  are  slim  or  flat-pleated  or  with  belted-in  fullness.  Pin-slim  umbrellas,  pointed 

shawls,  rows  of  buttons,  velvet  collars  and  trimmings  are  everywhere.    •    By  Wilhela  Cushman 


Fashion  Editor  of  the  Journal 


Norfolk  jacket,  side- 
pleated  skirt,  Glen  plaid  wool;  Dior. 


)reeaster-voluminous,  wing-shoulder  coat  in  rough  brick-red  tweed,  patch  pockets,  by  Dior. 


Green  wool  jersey,  back  fullness,  simplest  dress  in  Paris,  by  Gres.   Above:  Side-draped  silhouette,  triangular  wool  shawl,  by  Jacques  Fatb. 
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PARIS  -.  .  .  THIS  YEAR 


High-waisted,   slim  silhouette;   skirt  in  black 
wool,  blouse  in  striped  jersey.  By  Jacques  Fath. 


n^ 


Balenciaga's  double-breasted  suit  in  b| 
pin-wale  corduroy;  somewhat  shorter  i 


Two-piece  city  and  country  tweed  dress;  shirtwaist 
rkline,  tapering  skirt,  side-swept  hat,  by  Jacques  Fath. 


S; 


Narrow  silhouette  in  greige  wool,  with  sin 
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Slim  skirt,  pinched  waist,  flared  peplum  jacket,  by  Dior,  in  black  wool. 
Worn  with  a  brown  taffeta  bow-blouse  and  a  brimmed  beaver-felt  sailor. 


SEWIMG  IS  A  MIRACLE 


fannej  doubie^breasnd  emit  tiros.   /V/»t  6/adt  relict 
•olUtr  and  cuffs.,  pockets,  \ogut>  Jksign  Vo.  6584,  I2to  /-. 

H^ith  wing  collar  worn  up 
wdmmm;  lon*i-      -         -    :    _      Design  No.  655  Ul  2  to  20. 

\ > 

hen  an  orduiar)  piece  of  Fabric  turn-  quicklj  into 
\ oK  tire--,  we  think  it  i-  a  miracle.  Prett)  de- 
-  mm)  expert  patterns  contribute  to  your  sewing 
o--.  but  it  i-  \  on  who  perform  the  wonderwork. 
have  selected  nine  dresses  that  are  worth)  of  your 
iculous    touch,    railored   dro--t--.   to   make  in 

pra\  flannel,  soft  jerse)  or  k>vel)  mauve  tweed, 
noon  dresses  to  make  in  colorful  jacquards,  iri- 
ent  taffetas  or  stiff  failles,  Make  one  or  more  to     I 

in  tout  winter  wardrobe.    *    B\    NORA  0*LEAR\ 


-is  jl  ».  $twt  »o«(i  irts  ttw»  ■  ,*r  cit)  Or  «t*w  town  Irt  aud.  mcj«s- 
ua  *r  iiiii.i  ar**»\  fraai «•*«•  Patters  Same*.  PMua  Avaaaa.  Client.  Caaa. :  or 
uj    •-•.'  *l  kate  &*un.  Taraata.  Caaaaa.  V-«t  ■„■«,■»[  r,ijnms  ^fac  «jj  **<>  mg 


Beautifully  cut  red  wool.   I  npressed  pleats/  in  skirt,  nicely 
fitted boJbcfy cuffed deeves.  I  ogue Design  \o\SM912i  12 to 20. 


I   "y>  t-icuc/'iffv"  (//>•»•  in  riuutir  tnwtl :  ten  shapetl  gorat, 

dctaclhiltlc  c^lur  and  cutf's.  I  ogm  Design  Vc-  b^Uh  12  to  20. 

I  I 


cbsi 


Two-piece  suit  dress  in  brown  faille.  Jacket  buttons  or  may  be 
iosed  with  frogs;  gored  skirt.  I  bgue  Design  No.6599,  I2to20. 

Softly  tailored  pastel  wool,  pretty  shirt  detail.  The  bands  may 
hemadeofcontrastingcolor.  I  bgue  Design  No.  6469,  12 to 20. 


A  perfect  basic  dress  for  your  favorite  necklace  or  pin.  Also 
has  long-sleeved  version.  Vogue  Design  No.  6548,  12  to  20. 


Blouse-and-skirt  to  wear  as  a  dress.  Blouse,  Vogue  Design  No. 
6415, 12  to  40.  Skirt  No.  6609,  24  to  32  waist.  Add  extra  stole. 
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ARDROBE . . . 

BLACK  AND  BROWN 


This  year  it's  the  fashion  to  combine  the  two  most  fundamental  colors  of 
a  wardrobe.  A  black  coat  will  go  with  a  brown  dress,  brown  furs  or  hats 
with  your  black  clothes.  A  brown  crepe  or  jersey  dress  may  have  a  black 
velvet  collar,  an  evening  dress  may  combine  golden  brown  satin  with 
black  jersey.  Bronze  kid  pumps  and  pearls  are  the  fashion  with  black 
or  brown   afternoon   or  evening   clothes.      •      BY  WILHELA  CUSHMAN 

Fashion  Editor  of  the  Journal 


fjGRAPII    BY  OTTO 


PHOTOGRAPH    BY  LILLIAN    BAS 


hove:  High-waistline  dress  in  golden  brown  satin,  black  jersey  top,  Ceil  Chapman.  Amber  necklace. 

(ilack  crepe  with  the  deep  v,  dropped  waistline,  cartridffe-pleated  hipline,  William  I 
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Brown  wool  jersey,  slim  sheath  for  changes  of  accessories.  By  Joset  Walker,  hat  by  Pauline  Trigere. 


PHOTOGRAPHS  BY  OTTO  FLN'N 


Black  suit,  brown  fur — a  nutria  stole,  worn  with  coffee-beige  hat  and  gloves. 


Wardrobe    coat,   black    chinchilla,   lined   with   jersey.    By    Clare    Potter, 


ll 
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Would  your  love  fasle  sweeler 

if  you  knew  SHE  envied  il? 


ROILED  lamb  chops,"  Frances  told  the  waiter, 
"and  a  plain  salad,  no  dressing."  She  glanced 
up  at  Margaret,  raising  her  eyebrows  in  a  ques- 
tion. "You,  my  pet?" 
She  had  ordered  automatically,  without  even 
picking  up  the  menu;  Margaret,  her  head  still  down, 
still  studying  the  menu,  wished  that  she  could 
make  up  her  mind  more  quickly.  But  she  could 
not;  she  simply  could  not.  There  were  so  many  good 
things  on  the  menu,  things  she  seldom  had,  and  she 
was  determined  to  find  the  one  she  really  wanted. 


■«wm 


wJtk  ktth  m^Atk  j2injundM;  TJk  MwjuL mcmaJm^  (n%dJi(j(mS  v&vil, 
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"I  was  thinking  about  the  lobster  Newburg," 
she  said  at  last. 

Frances  laughed.  "You,  you  skinny  witch,  can 
both  think  about  it  and  have  it.  All  I  can  do  is 
think  about  it.  Honestly,  Margie,  you  just  don't  get 
fat,  do  you?" 

"I  just  don't,"  Margaret  admitted.  She  did  not 
add  the  thought  that  ran  through  her  mind;  she  did 
nol  sa\ .  //  you  lived  up  three  flights  of  stairs  and  had 
three  small  children  and  did  your  own  work,  you 
wouldn't  get  fat  either.  She  did  not  say  it,  and  she 
was  sorr\  she  had  even  thought  it:  she  did  not  want 
anything  to  spoil  the  pleasure  of  this  afternoon. 
But  sometimes  when  she  was  with  Frances  she 
found  herself  thinking  things  like  that  far  too  often. 
She  looked  across  the  table  now  and  said,  with 
frank  admiration,  "But  you  don't  get  fat  either, 
Fran.  You  look  wonderful,  you  really  do." 

"No,"  Frances  said,  a  little  grimly.  "I  don't  get 
fat.  I  just  starve  to  death  quietly,  that's  all.  I  just 
spend  three  hours  a  day  in  that  gym,  with  a  bully  of 


a  woman  standing  over  me  with  a  whip — she  keeps 
it  hidden,  of  course;  she  wears  it  stuck  up  the  back 
of  that  ridiculous  little  suit  she  wears,  and  that's 
how  she  manages  to  stand  so  straight."  They  were 
both  laughing  now.  "Of  course,  I've  never  actually 
seen  the  whip,"  Frances  went  on.  "But  you  can't 
fool  me.  The  tone  of  voice  she  uses,  you  just  know 
she's  got  a  whip;  .  .  .  I'm  so  doggone  tired." 

"You  don't  even  look  tired,"  Margaret  said 
loyally. 

Frances  smiled  at  her.  "You  are  a  most  satis- 
factory cousin,"  she  said. 

They  were  first  cousins,  and  that  in  itself  was  a 
bond,  but  there  was  much  more  than  that  between 
them.  They  were  both  orphans,  too;  uhen  they  were 
young  girls  Frances  had  been  a  full  orphan  and 
Margaret  had  been  a  half  orphan,  living  quietly 
with  her  father  in  the  little  university  town  where 
he  taught.  Frances  had  spent  most  of  her  youth  in  a 

dreary  boarding  School,  (Continued  on  Page  196) 
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BY    l»K.  ROLAND    I*.  MACK  AY 

Our  society  has  a  body  of  ethics — 
qualities  which  in  an  older  day 
we  called  spiritual — carved 
laboriously  out  of  the  ages  of 
human  experience.  These  qualities 
are  fundamental,  and  must  he 
passed  on  to  our  successors  or  our 
culture  dies.  They  include 
honesty,  courage,  love  of  truth, 
loyalty,  devotion  to  duty, 
unselfishness,  respect  for  just 
authority  and  concern  for  the 
rights  of  others.  They  are  the 
soul  of  a  democracy.  They  are 
also  examples  of  the  character 
traits  which  are  available  for  the 
rearing  of  our  children. 


Dr.  Roland  P.  Mackay,  neurologist  and 
psychiatrist,  is  professor  of  neurology  at  the 
University  of  Illinois  College  of  Medicine, 
senior  attending  neuropsychiatrist  at 
St.  Luke's  Hospital  in  Chicago,  a  fellow 
of  the  American  Medical  Association 
and  a  director  of  the  American  Board  of 
Psychiatry  and  Neurology.  His  training  was 
obtained  at  the  University  of  Toronto,  the 
Mayo  Clinic,  and  abroad.  He  is  the  father 
of  three  children :  two  girls,  eighteen 
and  fourteen;  and  a  boy  aged  eleven. 


IT  has  been  said  that  ours  is  a  uniquely  neurotic 
period  in  history.  And  whether  this  is  true  or 
not,  it  is  certainly  an  age  of  unreason,  marked 
by  bitterness,  conflict  and  hatred. 

Men  and  women  are  restless,  dissatisfied  with 
themselves  and  with  one  another.  It  is  being  borne 
in  upon  us  inescapably  that  we  must  learn  how  to 
live  with  our  neighbors  on  a  crowded,  shrinking 
planet,  or  the  democratic  way  we  prize  will  vanish 
from  the  earth. 

How  may  we  approach  this  great  problem,  the 
most  urgent  with  which  we  have  to  deal?  I  believe 
the  answer  lies  in  our  own  homes.  Will  you  look  at 
it  with  me  through  the  eyes  of  a  neurologist? 

You  will  grant,  I  believe,  that  the  main  trouble 
with  the  world  today  is  the  perversity  and  contrari- 
ety of  human  behavior.  That  much  is  readily  ap- 
parent. But  the  significant  thing,  and  one  not  gen- 
erally understood,  is  that  such  behavior  does  not 
arise  from  intellectual  differences  among  people, 
but  from  emotional  forces  in  the  individual. 

For  human  beings  act  according  to  original  im- 
pulses of  self-preservation  and  race  preservation — 
not  a  new  thought,  but  as  true  and  potent  as  if  it 
were  the  latest  discovery  of  science.  If  man  is  un- 
happy and  perverse,  if  his  natural  capacity  for  love 
is  turned  to  hate,  if  he  is  unable  to  sacrifice  a  false, 
immediate  advantage  for  a  great  ideal,  if  he  seeks 
his  own  destruction,  it  is  because  in  childhood  he 
has  been  molded  to  futility  by  his  parents  and  by 
the  society  in  which  he  lives. 

If  the  behavior  of  society  itself  is  neurotic,  that 
can  only  mean  that  the  training  of  its  youth  has 
been  a  failure.  And  if  we  would  prevent  a  further 
drift  toward  neuroticism  (for  to  "cure"  it  after  it 
has  appeared  is  both  difficult  and  uncertain)  we 
must  study  childhood,  and  the  kind  of  discipline 
we  give  our  young. 

Do  not  think,  however,  that  I  am  one  of  those 
who  would  heap  all  the  evils  of  our  civilization 
upon  the  head  of  poor  "mom."  We  must  recognize 
that  the  earnest,  conscientious  parent  of  late 
years  has  been  the  victim  of  many  conflicting  voices, 
all  "authoritative" — and  all  disagreeing  among 
themselves.  Witness  the  "to  spank  or  not  to 
spank"  controversies,  the  doctrines  of  self-expres- 
sion versus  frustration,  the  ponderous  debates 
over  sex  education,  even  over  the  feeding  and 
weaning  of  babies. 

There  are  still  those,  indeed,  who  hold  to  the 
doctrine  of  "maturation" — the  idea  that  children 
should  be  left  alone  to  "just  grow,"  like  Topsy. 
This  theory  (perhaps  attributable  in  part  to  John 
Dewey)  may  hold  true  for  ants  and  bees,  but  not 


for  animals  with  a  higher  organization,  and  cer- 
tainly not  for  human  beings. 

If  one  must  train  a  good  hunting  dog  not  to  de- 
vour the  birds  he  retrieves,  how  can  one  escape 
training  a  child  to  be  honest,  charitable  and  de- 
pendable? If  our  intellectual  heritage  must  be  care- 
fully and  diligently  offered  to  the  young  in  formal 
schooling,  surely  the  more  subtle  and  fundamental 
traits  of  character  must  be  as  patiently  instilled. 
To  allow  a  child  to  "just  grow"  is  to  leave  the  for- 
mation of  his  character  to  chance — the  worst  form 
of  neglect.  It  is  youngsters  of  this  type  whom  the 
neurologist  and  psychiatrist  see  most  often. 

Now  I  know  that  no  one  wants  to  rear  a  neurotic. 
And  I  am  going  to  take  as  my  major  premise  that 
to  avoid  doing  so,  it  makes  a  great  difference 
whether  and  how  we  discipline  or  train  our  chil- 
dren. 

Fortunately,  we  are  no  longer  dependent  upon 
theories  for  our  understanding  of  the  processes  of 
learning  and  the  way  neuroses  come  into  being. 
From  the  work  done  on  animals  by  Pavlov  and 
many  others  we  have  learned  some  of  the  laws  by 
which  original  or  instinctive  impulses  expand  into 
the  "acquired"  behavior  of  the  individual.  What 
is  even  more  important,  we  have  learned  some  of 
the  circumstances  under  which  neuroses  can  be 
produced  in  an  animal  during  this  process,  ex- 
hibiting in  simple  form  many  of  the  characteristics 
of  the  human  neuroses.  Though  the  data  are  lim- 
ited as  yet,  they  do  represent  our  first  objective 
approach  to  the  molding  of  character  and  to  its 
distortions,  the  neuroses. 

Let  us  examine  a  few  of  the  laws  and  principles 
that  have  been  worked  out  with  animals,  and  see 
how  we  may  apply  them  to  the  discipline  and  train- 
ing of  children. 

First  of  all  we  find  that,  for  the  establishment  of 
conditioned  reflexes  in  an  animal — or  for  the  train- 
ing of  a  child — there  must  be  a  definite  objective. 
One  must,  in  short,  have  something  to  teach.  Yet 
in  my  experience,  this  is  a  point  on  which  modern 
parents  fail  most  often.  Lacking  any  major  prin- 
ciples for  governing  their  own  prejudices  and 
emotions,  many  deal  with  their  offspring  as  the 
whim  of  the  moment  dictates.  At  times  too  lenient, 
at  other  times  too  harsh,  the  only  philosophy  they 
can  transmit  is  to  pursue  personal  pleasure  and  con- 
venience. 

What,  then,  should  we  teach?  I  should  like  to 
point  out  that  our  society  has  a  body  of  ethics — 
qualities  which  in  an  older  day  we  called  spiritual — 
carved  laboriously  out  of  the  ages  of  human  ex- 
perience. These  qualities  are  fundamental,  and 
must  be  passed  on  to  our  successors  or  our  culture 
dies.  They  include  honesty,  courage,  love  of  truth, 
loyalty,  devotion  to  duty,  unselfishness,  respect  for 
just  authority  and  concern  for  the  rights  of  others, 
to  name  just  a  few. 

Such  virtues  may  sound  old-fashioned  in  these 
acquisitive,  amoral  times.  Nevertheless,  they  are 
the  soul  of  a  democracy.  They  are  also  examples  of 
the  character  traits,  the  "conditioned  reflexes," 
which  are  available  for  the  rearing  of  our  children. 
They  are  some  of  the  virtues  underlying  emotional 
maturity,  and  also  underlying  a  gracious,  tolerant 
civilization.  To  fail  to  impart  them  is  to  abandon 
our  offspring  to  a  poverty  (Continued  on  Page  278) 
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W hat  would  you  say  to  the  increasing 
amount  of  testimony  piling  up,  including 
that  of  former  Ambassador  to  Russia 
William  Bullitt,  that  President  Roosevelt 
knowingly  let  communists  into  the  Gov- 
ernment? Was  this  because  they  made 
yes-men  to  his  policy  of  appeasing  Rus- 
sia, giving  them  everything  they  asked 
for? 

I  do  not  think  that  my  husband  knowingly 
allowed  communists  to  enter  Government  serv- 
ice. I  do  not  think,  though  I  read  Mr.  Bullitt's 
articles  carefully,  that  he  says  that.  Mr.  Bullitt 
has  written  articles  giving  his  point  of  view. 
Other  people  may  hold  different  points  of  view. 
He  was  not  at  the  meetings  of  which  he  writes. 
The  amount  of  credence  that  you  give  to  Mr. 
Bullitt's  statements,  of  course,  will  be  condi- 
tioned by  the  amount  you  know  about  Mr. 
Bullitt's  character. 

The  second  part  of  your  question  naturally 
has  been  answered  when  I  said  that  knowingly 
my  husband  never  permitted  anyone  in  Gov- 
ernment service  who  was  a  communist;  but 
since  you  seem  to  imply  that  he  was  bent  on 
appeasing  Russia  and  giving  her  everything 
that  she  asked  for,  I  would  remind  you  that  the 
U.S.S.R.,  once  she  became  an  Ally,  was  killing 
more  Germans  than  anyone  else,  and  therefore 
it  was  in  our  interest  to  give  her  the  weapons  to 
accomplish  this  end  and  to  keep  her  fighting. 
It  saved  our  men  and  it  was  not  appeasement. 


During  the  ivar  I  served  as  a  white 
officer  commanding  colored  troops  for  a 
year  and  a  half .  W  hat  careers  are  available 
in  the  field  of  race  relationships  if  I  should 
decide  to  devote  my  life  to  this  type  of 
work? 

I  do  not  know  that  there  are  any  careers 
open.  If  you  want  to  work  with  an  organization 
like  the  NAACP,  and  you  are  a  lawyer,  you 
could  possibly  be  retained  by  them,  or  you 
could  work  in  the  office  in  some  executive  ca- 
pacity, or  be  an  organizer  in  the  field.  There  is 
work  in  race  relations  to  be  done  in  the  labor 
unions,  but  there  is  the  greater  work  to  be  done 
in  our  own  communities  in  the  effort  to  wipe 
out  bigotry  and  discrimination  where  they  are 
most  apt  to  crop  up.  There  are,  of  course,  op- 
portunities in  government  service,  on  both  the 
state  and  the  national  level,  and  many  person- 
nel jobs  in  many  industries  today  give  oppor- 
tunity for  doing  good  work  in  race  relations, 
since  both  the  unions  and  employers,  in  many 
instances,  are  working  to  eliminate  discrimina- 
tion. 


/  am  asking  you  for  help  in  settling 
an  argument.  Does  the  tomb  of  the  un- 
knoun  soldier  contain  a  body? 

The  tomb  contains  an  unidentified  soldier's 
body. 

lam  a  seventeen-year-old  boy  in  love 
with  a  girl  of  seventeen,  whoisalsoin  love 
with  me.  Her  sister  is  always  criticizing 
me  for  something  and  telling  her  mother. 
.Sou  tiie  girl  wants  me  to  join  the  Navy 
until  it  blows  over.  Do  you  think  I  should 
join  the  \avy? 

I  am  afraid  I  am  not  in  a  position,  without 
knowing  you  or  the  girl  "or  your  respective 
families,  to  give  you  advice,  but  at  seventeen  it 


would  be  foolish  for  you  and  for  the  girl  to  de- 
cide on  your  future.  You  may,  of  course,  soon 
be  in  the  draft,  and  if  you  prefer  to  go  into  the 
Navy  it  might  be  wise  for  you  to  try  that.  It 
would  give  you  a  change  of  interests  and  it 
might  be  a  good  thing,  since  you  ought  to  be 
very  sure  before  you  marry  that  you  are  not 
yielding  to  the  fact  that  you  and  the  girl  live 
near  each  other  and  that  it  is  easy  to  go  together. 


My  best  friend,  uho  is  an  attractive 
blonde,  is  losing  all  interest  in  life  be- 
cause of  a  certain  fellow.  It  has  been  a 
year  since  they  broke  up.    He  made  var- 
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"\  wouldn't  care  so  much  about  this  train  tak- 
ing me  far  away  from  Arnold  if  I  were  sure 
it  was  bringing  me  closer  to  somebody  else!" 

sity  football  and  doesn't  seem  to  want  to 
bother  with  her  any  more.  How  can  1 
help  her  overcome  her  feeling  for  him,  or 
advise  her  how  to  get  him  back  again? 

I  think  you  had  better  be  a  little  careful  about 
interfering,  even  with  your  best  friend.  She 
would  probably  resent  it,  and  in  all  probability 
time  is  what  is  needed  to  solve  her  problem. 


and  senior  years  studying  in  France.  I 
understand  that  UXESCO  has  an  ex- 
change-students plan  and  that  yon  work 
in  l!i\'ESCO.  Where  can  I  get  complete 
information  about  the  plan  for  exchange 
students  between  countries? 

I  do  not  work  in  UNESCO.  I  am  chairman  of 
the  Human  Rights  Commission.  UNESCO  is  a 
different  body,  a  specialized  agency  that  works 
in  co-operation  with  the  Economic  and  Social 
Council  of  the  U.  N.  They  do  take  a  great  in- 
terest in  exchange  students  and  therefore  I 
think  if  you  write  to  the  representative  of 
UNESCO,  Lake  Success,  New  York,  you  will 
be  sent  the  necessary  information. 


What  is  your  opinion  of the Kasenkina 
affair? 

I  am  very  sorry  for  Mme.  Kasenkina.  She  has 
been  through  a  very  trying  experience.  Russian 
nationals  are  not  allowed  to  leave  Russia  without 
permission. 

Her  husband  and  son  were  evidently  suspect 
and  disappeared.  Her  sorrow  and  her  fear 
must  have  been  very  great,  and  I  think  she 
showed  how  desperate  she  was  when  she  de- 
termined to  jump  from  the  consulate  window 
rather  than  return  to  the  U.S.S.R.  Incidents  of 
this  kind  point  up  for  us  the  kind  of  terror  exist- 
ing in  any  country  which  is  controlled  by  secret 
police. 

We  know  nothing  about  this  in  our  country, 
and  we  had  better  be  extremely  careful  never  to 
allow  such  a  condition  to  come  about  in  our 
country. 


* 


Letters  should  be  addressed  to  Mrs.  Roosevelt,  c/o 
the  Ladies'  Home  Journal.  It  should  be  understood 
that  Mrs.  Roosevelt's  answers  reflect  only  her  own 
opinions,  and  are  not  necessarily  the  opinions  oj  the 
Editors  of  the  Journal. 


• 


/  am  a  sophomore  at  the  University 
of  Oregon  and  wish  to  spend  my  junior 


Have  any  of  your  sons  been  killed 
overseas  in  battle  or  lost  for  years,  to  be 
presumed  dead  and  later  found  in  an 
isolated  grave  in  the  jungle?  If  not,  are 
you  qualified  to  state  how  "members  of 
your  family"  feel  about  being  brought 
home  to  lie  in  the  family  plot  where  they 
belong? 

I  am  surprised  at  the  tone  of  your  question.  I 
have  no  criticism  of  those  who  wish  to  bring 
home  their  dead.  I  think  it  is  harder  on  the 
family  sometimes  when  it  is  done,  but  they  are 
the  ones  to  decide  and  the  Government  has 
taken  that  position,  as  I  understand  it. 

When  I  said  how  members  of  my  family  felt 
I  did  not  state  what  my  feeling  was,  but  my 
boys  did  fight  all  over  the  world  and  they 
faced  the  fact  that  they  might  die  in  far-dis- 
tant places  or  on  the  ocean  and  they  told  us 
what  they  felt.  My  own  feelings  would  not  en- 
ter into  such  a  matter.  I  would  do  what  I 
thought  the  person  I  cared  about  would  wish 
to  have  done. 


In  your  candid  opinion,  are  the 
women's  clubs  of  this  country  accom- 
plishing any  good  purpose?  Do  you 
think  women's  clubs  are  too  militant 
or  too  apologetic  in  expressing  their 
opinions? 

Women's  clubs  in  this  country  vary  in  their 
activities.  Nearly  all  of  them  serve  some  really 
good  purpose  to  which  they  apply  their  ener- 
gies. I  do  not  think  they  are  uniformly  valuable, 
but  I  think  there  is  every  opportunity  to  make 
them  more  valuable.  The  woman  power  of  the 
nation  can  make  itself  felt  more  than  it  does  at 
present  if  the  women's  clubs  function  more  co- 
operatively on  certain  great  questions  which 
affect  most  women  in  the  domestic  and  inter- 
national fields. 
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BY  IAN  111  MIL  II 

ILLUSTRATED         BY         WALTER  BIGGS 

I  HE  was  a  maddening  girl — really  maddening.   Rodney 

jerked  back  the  curtain  and  twitched  his  tie  into  place. 

There  she  walked  in  the  street  below,  bareheaded  al- 
though it  was  raining,  ambling  along  although  she  was 
already  late,  turning  now,  as  he  watched,  to  stare  in  that 
junk-shop  window;  stopping  and  staring,  leaning  against  the 
pane. 

The  narrow  street  of  narrow,  tall,  graystone  houses  had 
an  underwater  radiance,  ghostly  and  pale.  Only  the  gold  of 
her  hair  and  the  red  of  her  mackintosh  swam  bright  in  the 
shiny  pavements  spattered  with  rain. 

Still  she  didn't  move. 

He  would  catch  her  eye,  urge  her  on,  make  her  hurry.  He 
flung  up  the  window.  She  saw  him  and  smiled  and  waved, 
and  an  odd  little  bump  of  feeling— laughter,  indulgence, 
what  was  it? — stopped  him  short. 

But  maddening  she  certainly  was,  all  the  same. 

He  went  to  the  flat  door,  opened  it  and  waited.  Six  chro- 
mium coat  hooks  decorated  the  wall,  and  his  scale  drawing 
of  a  crane,  signed  in  the  corner  "Ballard  and  Ballard,  Civil 
Engineers."  Perhaps  it  lacked  something,  that  hall.  Lisa 
would  change  it. 

After  what  seemed  a  long  time  he  heard  an  odd  sound — a 
rhythmic  sort  of  rattle;  he  couldn't  quite  place  it.  And  look- 
ing down,  he  saw  Lisa  mounting  the  stairs,  her  soft,  straight 
hair  hanging  lank  against  her  wet  mackintosh,  one  hand  in 
her  pocket,  the  other — he  might  have  guessed — trailing  after 
her,  finger  nails  flicking  the  baluster  slats. 

Not  hurrying,  even  now! 

"Hello,  darling,"  he  said.  "You're  late." 

She  looked  up  and  smiled.  "Hello,  darling,"  she  mur- 
mured. "Am  1?" 

Her  cheek  was  all  wet  and  cold,  and  her  hair  dewed  over; 
even  her  eyelashes,  Rodney  saw,  were  wet.  It  was  like  drink- 
ing sweetness  out  of  a  flower  to  kiss  her,  to  turn  his  lips  in 
against  that  tender  young  neck. 

"Hel/o,  darling!"  she  said. 

"Come  in,"  he  said.  "Take  your  things  off."  Already  her 
mackintosh  was  slithering  down  off  her  arms  to  the  floor- 
doubtless  to  make  a  pool  there.  (Continued  on  Page  144) 
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Seventh  of  a  JOURNAL  Series 
PEOPLE  ARE  PEOPLE  THE  WORLD  OVER 


FRANCE:  \  typical  summer  dinner  for  the  Redouins  consists  of 
potato  soup,  salt  pork,  potatoes  and  cabbage,  tomato  salad  with 
hard-boiled  egg,  fruit  and  vin  rose.  However,  since  they  had  in- 
vited thejoi  RNAL  photographer,  Madame  also  cooked  braised  duck. 


EQUATORIAL  AFRICA:  Etiquette  in  Equatoria  consists  of  washing  hands 
carefully  before  eating  and  pausing  for  a  signal  from  father,  Zamba  Aluma 
(center),  before  digging  into  the  porridge.  Zamba's  two  wives  and  daugh- 
ters dine  separately  (background),  eating  from  a  bowl  on  the  ground. 


United  States  • 

Mexico  • 

Egypt  . 

England  • 

Equatorial  Africa  • 

Pakistan  • 


GERMANY:  The  Stieglitz  faro    I 
including  grandfather,  the  hi 
girl  and  young  apprentice, 
lently  eat  their  noonday  mi  I 
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THIS  IS  HOW 


CHINA:  The  tumil)  ol  Ho  l'u-yuan  live  in  one  ol  the  best  rice  dis- 
tricts  ol  China,  SO  they  are  more  prosperous  than  average.  Even 
so,  affluence  simpl)  means  having  more  side  dishes,  here  egg- 
plant, bean  curd,  Ii-h  and  pork,  with  which  to  vary  the  rice  diet. 


HOUR  by  hour  the  world  grows  hungry,  and  finally  halts  its  work  to  eat.  In  their 
weather-beaten  German  farmhouse  the  Stieglitzes  dine  on  vegetable  soup,  salt 
pork  and  boiled  potatoes,  dark  bread  and  cider.  In  summer,  the  Redouins,  of  France, 
set  the  table  under  the  big  tree  in  the  barnyard,  and  while  they  eat,  their  chickens 
peck  for  crumbs.  In  distant  China  the  meals  are  meager,  and  the  Ho  Fu-yuansekeout 
their  rice  bowl  with  such  side  dishes  as  are  available — dried  fish,  sweet  pork,  pickled 
vegetables,  soybeans.  In  Italy,  Grandmother  Guercini  starts  her  hungry  harvest  hands 
on  minestrone  and  then  fraggioli,  homemade  salami,  dark  bread,  sheep's  cheese,  and 
Chianti  made  from  home-grown  grapes.  This  is  the  day's  big  meal,  and  there  is  a 
prayer  before  the  plates  are  filled. 

Customs  of  the  dinner  table  vary  as  the  menu.  In  Japan,  instead  of  grace  the  Oka- 
motos  say  "lta-da-ki-masu''  ("I  shall  now  partake  of  the  meal")  before  digging  in. 
Mrs.  Okamoto  considers  it  a  compliment  if  a  guest  belches  during  the  meal.  Rice 
is  never  served  by  a  male;  that  is  a  woman's  job.  In  Equatorial  Africa,  men  and 
women  eat  separately,  and  the  males  of  the  Zamba  Aluma  family  have  the  added 
privilege  of  eating  off  a  table.  The  Pratts,  of  Iowa,  hold  the  fork  in  the  right  hand; 


EGYPT 

quiet 
meat 

baked 


:  The  el  Gamel  boys  are  trained  to  sit  straight  at  the  table  and  keep 
before  their  parents.  They  have  meat-and-vegetable  soup,  stewed 
and  rice,  white  cheese,  watermelon  and  battaw,  a  crisp  home- 
bread.  On  special  occasions  there  are  sweet  cakes  and  soft  drinks. 


ENGLAND:  Like  many  farm  famj 
ilies,  the  Hiatts  eat  most  mealiP 
in  the  kitchen.  This  dinner  coni 
sisted  of  roast  chicken   (a  ran] 


CZECHOSLOVAKIA:  It  doesn't  take  the  hungry  little  Halogbs  long 
to  empty  their  bowls  of  soup.  The  family  is  fond  of  chicken  and 
there  are  a  dozen  different  Slovakian  ways  to  make  dumplings. 
The  w  ines  and  plum  brandy  (sttvovice)  of  this  region  are  famous. 
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PHOTOGRAPHS  for  the  Journal  by  Horace  Bristol  (Japan  and  Chinal,  Larry  Burrows  (England), 
Robert  Capo  (United  States  and  Czechoslovakia),  Marie  Hansen  (Italy),  George  Rodger  (Egypt, 
Pakistan  and  Equatorial  Africa),  Phil  Schultz  (Mexico),  David  Seymour  (France  and   Germany). 


ere  is  more  bread  now  than 
ring  the  war,  but  generally 
syarenotaswelloff.HerrStieg- 
:  can  buy  16  cigars  a  month. 


PAKISTAN:  The  men  eat  first  in  Mohamed  Usman's  household  and  the  boys, 
Sumar  (left)  and  Idan,  have  begun  eating  their  dried  dates  and  chapattis 
while  mother  cooks  up  more  over  the  open  fire.  Chapattis,  a  kind  of 
flapjack  made  from  rice  or  wheat  flour,  are  the  basis  of  the  Indian  diet. 


Germany 

Japan 

Czechoslovakia 

Frame 

China 

Italy  by  JOHN  GODFREY  MORRIS 


ITALY:  Signora  Guercini  pours  another  glass  of  Chianti  for  Raf- 
faello,  the  head  of  the  family.  Minestrone,  rich  with  noodles,  is 
ladled  from  the  pot  on  the  table.  At  dinner  the  men  are  apt  to  be 
serious  with  hunger,  but  the  women  frequently  laugh  and  gossip. 


iirHE  WORLD  EATS 


the  Hiatts,  of  England,  hold  it  in  the  left.  In  the  Mexican  and  Pakistan  households, 
fingers  take  the  place  of  forks  and  chopsticks. 

Men  live  by  rice  in  the  Orient,  by  wheat  in  the  Western  world.  Fruits  and  vege- 
tables are  seldom  bought  if  not  home-grown.  The  basic  beverage,  judging  by  our 
families,  is  pulque  in  Mexico,  tea  in  England,  China  and  Japan,  wine  in  France  and 
Italy,  coffee  in  Egypt  and  the  U.  S.,  ersatz  coffee  (rather  than  postwar  beer)  in  Ger- 
many. Milk  is  of  course  the  children's  drink,  but  in  four  countries  there  is  milk 
from  mother  only.  On  farms  the  world  over  meals. are  simple  and  filling.  Yet  Mrs.  el 
Gamel,  of  Egypt,  serves  goose  couscous,  and  M.  Redouin,  of  France,  brags  about 
Madame's  chicken  casserole,  seasoned  with  onions,  mushrooms,  garlic  and  parsley. 

At  any  rate,  few  of  our  farm  wives  have  to  -worry  about  leftovers.  They  may  eat 
better  than  their  city  cousins,  but  farmers  know  firsthand  what  a  sudden  flood,  a 
drought  or  plague  of  locusts  means.  They  know  that  appetite  can  turn  to  hunger, 
hunger  to  famine.  In  Pakistan,  the  family  of  Mohamed  Usman  live  no  better  than  their 
ancestors  of  a  thousand  years  ago — and  can  count  on  dying  forty  years  before  the 
Iowa  Pratts.  The  belt  of  Asia  is  eternally  tight  and  each  notch  means  a  million  lives. 


MEXICO:  Tortillas  and  beans  constitute  the  starchy  supper  of  the 
Gonzalez  family,  who  eat  on  the  floor  of  their  adobe  house,  seated 
on  wooden  blocks.  There  is  little  milk  for  the  children,  but  there 
are  eggs  in  the  basket  over  the  hearth.  Twice  a  week  there  is  meat. 


eat  nowadays),  new  potatoes 
nd  gravy,  cabbage,  stewed 
lums  and  custard,  orange 
squash,"  which  comes  bottled. 


UNITED  STATES:  The  Pratts  and  their  hired  hand  (left)  enjoy  a  noonday 
dinner  of  pork  chops,  potatoes  and  gravy,  string  beans,  bread  and  butter, 
rhubarb,  cookies,  milk  and  coffee.  The  children  belong  to  4-H  clubs, 
and  maintain  a  vegetable  garden.   Food  is  stored  in  a  locker  in  town. 


JAPAN:  Mrs.  Okamoto  serves  rice  from  the  big  wooden  bucket  and 
soup  from  a  kettle  behind  it.  As  the  mistress  of  the  house,  she  is 
last  to  eat.  There  are  seconds  on  rice  but  not  on  side  dishes,  as  food 
is  still  scarce  and  severely  rationed.  There  is  meat  twice  a  month. 
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(Planned  for  six) 

Hot  Vegetable  Bouillon 

Koast  Turkey 

Apple-ami-  Almond  Stuffing 

Gravy 

Cranberry  Sauce 

Manned  Sweet  Potatoes  with  Dates 

Scalloped  Onions  and  Green   Peppers 

Corn-Meal  Yeast  Holls 

Orange  and  Cabbage  Slaw 

Apricot-Pineapple  S[>onge 

Golden  Fruit  Sauce 

Coffee  Nut  Bowl 
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BY   ANN    BATCHELDER 

rELL,  the  year  is  running  out.  When  November  comes  we've 
had  the  first  frosts  and  the  late  corn,  the  sky  is  dull  gray 
and  the  promise  of  winter  is  upon  us.  The  dead  leaves 
drifting  down  are  the  signs  and  symbols  of  what  is  to  corner 
Of  these  things  is  the  passing  of  time  made.  The  year  is  on  the 
wing.  There's  just  one  consoling  thought— Thanksgiving  Day 
comes  in  November. 

Now  you  know  and  I  know  you  know  that  I  look  forward  to 
November  for  one  reason.  And  one  only.  Way  at  the  end  of  the 
list  of  days  there's  a  certain  Thursday  I  and  most  everyone  else, 
I  guess,  look  forward  to.  It  is  Thanksgiving.  It  comes  only  once 
in  all  the  long  calendar  of  days,  the  day  of  days  that  to  my  New 
England  mind  is  best  of  all— the  day  that  is  New  England  where 
it  began  and  has  survived  and  always  will.  If  the  spirit  that 

made  it  survives,  and  I  guess  it  will.  (Continued  on  Page  227) 
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II  I  had  known,  ten  years  ago,  where  the  path  I  was  following 
would  lead  me,  1  might  have  lacked  the  courage  to  keep  on.  Ten 
years  ago  I  was  active,  healthy, successful  and,  I  believed,  secure. 
I  had  jusl  published  a  novel.  The  magazines  were  buying  my  short 
stories  as  last  as  I  could  write  them.  Several  pictures  based  on  stories  of 
mine  were  on  the  screen,  and!  was  in  demand  on  the  radio  and  as  a  pub- 
li(  | ..  1 1.  <  ]-.  M-.  lifewas  being  lived  at  top  speed.  And  the  sources  of  my 
inspiration— and  of  m\  physical  endurance — seemed  inexhaustible. 

Toda\  I  am  living  on  charity.  I  am  accepting,  gratefully,  a  weekly 
check  for  thirty  dollars,  given  me  by  a  fund  to  which,  in  the  past,  I 
sometimes  contributed, 

Ten  Mais  ago  I  regarded  money  as  my  birthright;  gracious  living 
was  part  of  the  famil)  tradition.  I  couldn't  conceive  of  doing  without 
certain  luxuries.  This  was  partly  inheritance,  but  mostly  habit.  My 
expenses  had  increased  over  the  years  until  it  took  all  1  could  earn  to 
keep  pace  with  them.  I  was  what  storekeepers  call  a  "wrap-up" — 
meaning  I  fell  lor  sale-*  talk,  and  purchased  things  I  didn't  really  want 
because  I  felt  superior  to  "haggling." 

I  was,  too.  unable  to  re-i-l  giving  mone\  to  people  who  needed  it. 
I  wasn'l  a  millionaire,  hut  I  behaved  like  one.  Self-indulgence?  Prob- 
ahl\ .  I  was  alwaj  -  on  the  paj  ing  end  oi  the  check.  I  enjoyed  being  a 
Lad)  Bountiful.  I  loved  it. 

Yel  in  the  hack  <>l  [ii \  mind,  there  was  a  nagging  fear;  a  presenti- 
ment of  disaster.  I  postponed  bringing  it  into  the  open,  or  looking  it 
Straighl  in  the  lace.  In-lead,  I  convinced  myself — almost — that  there 
was  no  end  to  m\  capacitj  lor  work.  Also,  that  I  would  never  grow 
am  older,  for  years  I  looked  younger  than  I  was;  the  mirror  was  my 
worst  eiiemv.  People  said.  "It's  impossible  to  believe  you're  forty." 
Or  fifty.  Ml  the  waj  t"  fifty-five — when  the  compliments  faded  out, 
and  1  realized  that  it  was  a  whole  lot  later  than  I  thought! 

In  order  to  have  the  things  I  wanted,  and  to  do  the  things  that 
made  me  happy,  I  worked  very  hard  indeed.  Writing  for  a  living  is  an 
arduous  luiMne-s.  It  calls  for  a  certain  abnegation;  the  deliberate  put- 
ting a>ide  ol  human  companionship  for  hours,  months,  years  at  a 
time.  1  was  forever  locked  in  a  room,  struggling  with  an  obdurate  in- 
t  Uigence,  conniving  with  mj  wits  to  see  me  through. 

It  takes  courage  to  liee-lance — unless,  that  is,  you  have  some  other 
source  of  income.  A  hog  farm.  A  motel.  A  sen  ice  station.  Or  a  hus- 
band! \\  hen  a  storj  laded  to  sell,  I  always  suffered  a  sort  of  shocked 
bewilderment,  as  if  an  unreasonable  wrong  had  been  done  me.  To 
conceal  my  deadly  tear,  I  blamed  the  editors  for  lack  of  taste,  or  my 
aucnts  for  ha\  iuu  let  me  dnw  n.  Unfortunately,  I  had  \er\  lew  failures. 
It  was  easy,  between  shocks,  to  ignore  the  danger  I  was  in.  If  someone 
1  knew  had  to  go  to  the  hospital,  or  owed  a  year's  rent,  I  simply  wrote 
another  short  storj . 

How  easily  you  do  it!"  they  cried. 

\\  henever  1  tired  ofnrj  year-old  car,  I  turned  it  in  on  a  new  one.  I 
lived  in  a  house  that  sapped  my  hank  account  like  a  vacuum  cleaner. 
I  gave  awaj  wearable  clothes.  There  were  flowers  in  my  garden,  vet  I 
had  a  standing  order  at  a  florist's  for  out-of-season  freesias,  lilies, 
bouvardias,  while  carnations  and  yellow  roses. 

I  never  had  much  of  a  hank  balance,  and  there  were  times  when  I 
bad  to  borrow  in  order  to  paj  my  grocer.  While  the  interest  mounted, 
I  went  about  in  a  creative  frenzy,  trying  to  grab  plots  out  of  the  air. 
The  sensation  was,  1  imagine,  like  being  on  a  tightrope  over  Niagara! 
Each  time  1  made  it  safely,  I'm  afraid  1  forgot  to  thank  God. 

In  this  hazardous  way,  for  twenty-five  years  I  managed  to  keep  in- 
tact the  pattern  of  my  day  s.  Each  morning  1  found  myself  in  my  lovely 
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room.  My  breakfast  tray  was  brought  to  my  bed.  There  were  expen- 
sive creams  and  lotions  in  the  bathroom.  Negligees  and  slippers.  A 
closetful  of  clothes.  The  big,  shining  car  at  my  disposal.  A  way, 
always,  of  meeting  the  needs  of  those  who  seemed  to  need  me. 

"How  much?" 

"Could  you  make  it  five  hundred?" 

"Certainly.  And  this  isn't  a  loan,  remember.  I'm  giving  it  to  you." 

The  hazards  of  the  path  I  followed  were  compensated  for — or  so 
1  told  myself — by  beauty,  tranquillity,  freedom.  It  was  my  belief 
that  home  was  a  fortress,  a  place  of  refuge,  a  place  for  dreams  and 
sell  hood  as  well  as  for  work. 

A  mere  collection  of  articles,  objects,  the  clutter  of  "possessions" 
had  no  interest  for  me.  But,  very  often,  the  inanimate  chair  or  table 
or  piece  of  china — because  of  its  place  in  the  home — assumed  a 
clearness,  an  almost  symbolic  value.  Hooks.  Records.  Pictures.  The 
familiar  olockfaces  and  radio  dials.  The  electric  toaster.  The  silver 
spoons  that  belonged  to  great-grandmother.  Bits  of  linen,  em- 
broidered and  initialed,  brought  from  Italy.  Everything  in  mv  home 
luul  its  special  dearness.  Home  itself  was  so  important  to  me  that  I 
was  willing  to  spend  mv  deepesl  reserves  of  physical  and  mental 
strength  to  keep  it  together. 

I  had  what  is  known  as  a  "career,"  yet  the  constant  repetition  of 
my  name  in  print,  the  bulging  press  hooks,  the  fan  mail,  the  flattery, 
added  up  to  just  one  thing:  I  could  go  on  living  as  I  felt  I  had  to  live 
in  order  to  be  happy. 

1  am  trying,  in  this  article,  to  tell  the  truth.  It  would  make  a  better 
story  if  1  were  to  say,  just  here,  that  1  wasn't  happy.  But  I  was.  Save 
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'"When  you  are  uttuned  to  success, 

failure  vutvhes  you  defenseless. 
In  dreudful  sequence  you  first  invent  alibis: 

then  redouble  your  efforts:  then  hide. 
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Having  known  the  peaks  of  material  success  and  the  depths  of  de- 
spair. Mildred  Cram  faces  the  future  with  a  wealth  entirely  spiritual. 


„ 


for  the  presence  of  fear  at  the  back  of  my  mind,  I  had  a  wonderful 
time.  We  were  a  large  family;  we  enjoyed  one  another;  we  admired 
one  another:  we  were  superior,  Ave  felt,  to  time  and  to  change. 

And  I  always  had  one  more  story  in  reserve  when  the  going  was 

ugh!  I  could  always  slam  the  door  shut  in  the  leering  face  of  my 
Krsonal  demon  and  pretend  that  he  wasn't  there.  I  have  paid 
Aiellv,  and  late,  for  that  illusion.  I  never  retreated  from  responsi- 
bility but  I  did  fly  from  the  truth.  My  intentions  were  always 
hone-t —  toward  others.  I  cheated  myself.  I  was  growing  careless  as 
I  made  ins  precarious  journeys  across  the  rapids. 

Then  war  -eparated  the  family.  Long  illness  and  death  came  next. 
The  cable  across  Niagara  began  to  sag.  And,  suddenly,  there  weren't 
anj  new  -tone-!  I  began  to  lose  faith  in  myself. 
Hnd  so,  simultaneously,  did  the  editors.  I  sold  less  and  less.  Two 
\ear-.  Three. 

\\  hat,  exactly,  had  happened?  I  was  an  unbeatable  technician.  The 
work  I  did  during  those  years  was  as  "professional"  as  ever.  But  fear 
sat  at  my  elbow  as  collaborator  and  there  vanished  from  my  work  the 
li-htheai  ted  certaint)  which  had  made  it  popular.  I  floundered.  And 
losl  r ii  n  balance. 

\\  hen  \  ou  are  attuned  to  success,  failure  catches  you  defenseless. 
In  dreadful  sequence  you  first  invent  alibis;  then  redouble  your 
efforts;  then  hide:  finally  enter  the  last  refuge:  "leant!"  And  there, 
blocked  L>  panic,  bewildered  and  hunted,  you  sense  defeat  is  possible. 


This,  for  a  profligate  and  arrogant  soul  like  mine,  is  a  devastating 
realization. 

The  processes  of  material  failure  are  too  familiar  to  set  down  in  de- 
tail. As  my  earnings  dwindled,  I  clung  stubbornly  to  the  outward 
semblances  of  solvency.  The  old  Peter-to-pay-Paul  routine!  A  mem- 
ber of  my  family  required  long  hospitalization,  and  so  I  mortgaged 
the  car.  And  the  day  came,  inevitably,  when  the  bank  drove  the  car 
away.  As  from  my  window  I  watched  the  shining  beauty  vanish  for 
the  last  time  around  the  corner,  I  knew  that  the  keystone  of  my 
precious  arch  of  illusion  had  cracked. 

I  had  often  accused  others  of  "mooching."  Now,  here  was  "me" 
hitching  rides.  Being  artful  and  ingratiating  because  I  had  to  get  to 
town.  There  were  moments  of  bitter  rebellion,  when  I  remembered 
the  countless  lifts  I  had  given  others.  I  heard  myself  saying,  "Thank 
you,"  and  waiting  on  the  whims  and  obligations  of  my  friends  in 
order  to  get  home  again.  Apology  began  to  slip  into  my  conversation; 
the  dreadful,  shameful  need  to  explain  my  predicament. 

I  then  mortgaged  my  furniture  to  my  landlord,  in  order  to  gain 
six  months,  during  which  I  planned  to  write  a  serial  novel. 

Now  1  was  doing  my  own  cooking,  nursing  a  bedridden  mother, 
keeping  up  the  usual  high  polish  on  the  house  (which  no  longer  be- 
longed to  me),  looking  out  for  my  pets,  a  garden,  and  fending  off  an 
army  of  surprised  local  creditors. 

•I  worked  long  and  late,  but  what  I  put  down  on  those  five  hundred 
pages  of  clean  white  paper  I  now  hate  to  remember!  It  was  a  novel, 
but  a  bad  one.  Into  it,  hocked  for  peanuts,  went  my  square-cut  dia- 
mond, my  moonstone,  my  sable  furs,  my  pearl  earrings  and  a  topaz 
bracelet.  My  publisher  wired  "Impossible,"  and  back  it  came  from 
all  those  magazines  which  had  published  my  stuff  for  twenty-five 
years. 

I  am  not  a  physical  coward.  I  don't  think  I'm  really  afraid  of  death, 
or  of  Nature,  or  of  blood.  But  I  admit  that  when  the  cupboard  and 
the  refrigerator  stood  empty,  I  almost  lost  my  nerve.  What  could  I 
do  to  earn  a  living?  At  fifty-eight,  with  an  epic  blood  pressure  and 
broken  arches,  congenitally  incapable  of  adding  or  subtracting?  All  I 
knew  how  to  do  was  what  I'd  been  doing! 

And  so,  gritting  my  teeth,  I  wrote  three  novelettes.  Also,  I  hung 
on  the  long-distance  phone  to  Hollywood,  begging  for  a  job.  But 
Hollywood  was  having  its  own  English-tax  troubles. 

Once,  the  day  before  Christmas,  a  great  light  broke  and  I  thought 
we  wouldn't  starve,  after  all.  Tyrone  Power  appeared  at  my  door, 
bringing  a  great  wicker  basket  full  of  delicacies — jams,  candies, pates, 
exotic  soups  and  wines  and  biscuits — rejoicing  that  his  studio  was 
about  to  buy  a  little  book  of  mine  and  that  he,  Tyrone,  was  to  make  it! 
We  were  to  go  to  Italy  and  to  Chamonix  to  shoot  it.  Yes,  /was  to  go! 
It  was  all  settled.  And  he  was  glad  because  the  little  book  had  meant 
much  to  him  during  the  war. 

I  sat  shivering  with  relief  and  trying  to  get  a  prayer  of  gratitude 
through  to  God — trying  to  formulate  a  new  sort  of  "thank  you."  My 
hands  were  like  ice.  Happiness  should  have  overwhelmed  me;  in- 
stead, I  wanted  to  cry. 

The  next  day,  exultantly,  I  phoned  all  my  creditors  and  told  them 
it  would  be  only  a  few  days  now,  and  how  kind  and  forbearing  and 
patient  they  had  been,  and  I  hoped  they'd  forgive  me. 

However,  Tyrone's  studio  changed  its  mind.  And,  one  by  one,  the 
novelettes  bounced,  like  bad  checks. 

Then  the  landlord  sold  the  house.  And  there  I  was,  adding  a  new 
word  to  my  personal  vocabulary:  destitute.  (Continued  on  Page  119) 


kitchen  plan  provides  continuous  work  counters  with  minimum  cabinets.  Traffic  lane  through  the  kitchen  does  not  interfere  with  any  of  the  cooking  operations. 
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Future 


•      • 


GUIDE    FOR    PLANNING    KITCHENS    NEW   OR   OLD 


•  Counters  for  working  and  cabinets  for 
Storage  should  Ik'  placed  next  refrigerator, 
range  and  sird;.  so  food,  supplies  and  utensils 
are  kept  where  used. 

•  Arrange  kitchen  so  food  preparation 
starts  at  counter  near  refrigerator  where  sup- 
plies are  storetl  and  mores,  production  dine 
fashion,  toward  range. 

•  Locate  sink  between  refrigerator  and 
rnngi — water  then  available  for  use  at  both. 


Mid-position  convenient  for  collecting  utensils 
to  be  icashed. 

•  Counter  space  between  sink  hotel  and 
refrigerator  for  Ih'st  uorking  conditions  should 
Ih>  5  feet  minimum  —  ox/ofeet  maximum. 

•  Counter  space  between  sink  bowl  and 
rangt — 3  feet  minimum.  4  feet  maximum. 

•  Storage  space  should  be  adjusted  to  the 

maximum  numl>er  who  will  lire  in  the  Iwuse. 
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IT  was  a  nice  day.  The  little  red-brick  Cape  Cod  cottage  looked  rosy 
and  fresh,  and  the  raw  earth  around  it  had  dried  out  from  last  night's 
thunderstorm.  The  contractor's  signs  were  still  up,  packing  cases 
stood  by  the  low  back  door.  The  neighbor's  children  dawdled  past:  a  new 
house  is  always  exciting! 

Inside,  furniture  was  piled  around  and  lamps  tripped  the  unwary.  For 
the  G.'s  had  just  gotten  back  from  their  honeymoon  and  moving  in  was 
decidedly  under  way. 

We  went  through  the  house,  which  is  a  four-room  one  with  two  un- 
finished bedrooms  and  bath  upstairs.  There  is  also  a  downstairs  bathroom, 
which  will  be  a  convenience  forever,  although  one  of  the  present  first- 
floor  bedrooms  will  be  the  future  dining  room.  I  liked  this  plan  exceed- 
ingly, for  this  room  may  in  the  future  serve  a  triple  purpose— dining 
room,  extra  space  for  the  children's  homework  and  parties,  or  a  general 
family  room  with  a  built-in  bed  unit  for  an  extra  guest.  In  a  small  house 
every  inch  counts. 

But  of  course  I  mainly  wanted  to  hang  around  the  kitchen,  which  was 
completely  finished,  and  so  did  the  new  lady  of  the  house.  For  as  the 
kitchen  goes,  so  goes  the  life  of  the  house. 

It  is  a  gay  young  kitchen  for  a  gay  young  couple,  but  the  most  im- 
portant thing  is  that  by  planning,  they  have  every  convenience  they  will 


ever  need,  and  they  will  have  the  use  of  them  through  the  years  and  really 
save  money  by  having  them  now.  Instead  of  pu\ing  rent,  the  G.'s  are  in- 
vesting in  a  house  of  their  own.  This  is  the  time  when  it  pays  to  use 
credit,  when  you  are  young  and  your  earning  capacity  is  on  the  way  up. 

But  what  interested  me  most  was  that  they  had  figured  the  costs  and 
knew  what  they  were  about.  The  house  alone,  without  the  lot  it  stand-  on, 
with  complete  wiring,  lighting,  electric  water  heater  and  forced  warm  air 
heating  system,  cost  $15,900.  This  even  included  special  lamps  to  kill 
air-borne  bacteria.  (This  last  seemed  a  little  unnecessary  to  me,  because 
my  life  with  unkilled  air-borne  bacteria  has  been  terribly  healths  for 
some  time!  However,  such  things  weren't  available  when  I  was  a  bride, 
and  I  admit  to  having  occasional  colds  and  more  than  a  touch  of  sinus.) 

At  retail  prices  in  June  their  complete  laundry  and  kitchen  equipment 
and  cabinets,  even  including  the  ventilating  fan,  cost  about  $1500. 

When  I  figured  the  cost  of  the  remodeling  I  have  done  and  seen  done, 
and  the  hopeless  years  of  waiting,  I  thought  that  these  young  people  were 
very  smart.  The  extra  cost  of  having  everything  the  heart  desires  while  the 
heart  is  young  was  a  relatively  small  part  of  the  whole  cost.  Besides,  there 
was  a  real  financial  advantage  in  including  all  "improvements"  in  the 
original  planning  and  including  them  in  the  mortgage  with  10  years  to 
pay.  There  was  no  extravagance  in  their  (Continued  on  Page  195) 


Although   the  eating  corner  is   in  the  kitchen,   it  has  a  gay  atmosphere  of  its  very  own. 


The  kitchen,  first  room  in  the 
house  to  be  completed,  will  meas- 
ure up  in  the  years  to  come  as 
the  needs  of  the  family  increase. 

BY  GLADYS  TABER 


•  Counters  connecting  appliances  sure 
Cabinet,  add  convenience.  (Door  between  sink 
and  range  in  similar  kitchen  increased  cabinet 
costs   by  9'  (    to   avoid  isolating  appliances.) 

•  Continuous  counters  save  time  and 
steps.  Identical  meals  of  meat,  mashed  potatoes, 
vegetable,  salad,  bread  and  butter,  pie  and  coffee 
ucre  prepared  in  this  kitchen  and  similar  one 
icith  doorway  between  range  and  sink.  In  kitchen 
without  continuous  counters,  it  took  8%longer— 
-I1  ,  more  steps.  On  a  thousand  meals  a  year 
good  planning  pays  daily  dividends. 
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I  Now  the  leaves  have  left  the  trees, 
but  not  the  garden  walks.  Buf  the  last 
leaf  on  the  tree  is  still  there,  hanging  on 
for  dear  life.    That's  the  leaf  I   love. 

1  langs  high  too. 

2  A  thought  for  the  day.  Hot  clam-and- 
tomato  bouillon  served  in  cups,  with  a 
very  thin  slice  of  tomato  and  one  of 
lemon  floated  on  the  top.  What  the 
milliners  call  "a  pretty  conceit." 

It  When  asparagus  goes  you  start  pining 
lor  it.  Hut  no  more.  Frozen  or  canned, 
are  all  set.  Instead  of  hollandaise 
sauce  try  a  thin  cream  sauce,  well  forti- 
fied with  rieed  hard-cooked  egg,  sea- 
soned, and  garnished  with  paprika. 

I  If  someone  should  give  you  one  of 

e  small  hams  that  are  cured  to  a 

fare-you-well,  carve  it  paper  thin  and, 

for  <>[  pread  the  slices  with  soft 

e.  Sprinkle  with  chopped  chives. 
This  is  a  delicious  appetizer. 

."»  I  p  and  down  the  country  roads  you 
lefeign  "Bar-B-Cue."  Unless  you've 
i  flat  tire  or  a  complete  emptiness 
inside,  better  drive  on.  But  this  is 
November,  and  a  fine  time  for  bar- 
becued  spareribs  by  your  own  fireside. 

O  1'ar  be  it  from  me  to  cheer  for  a  beet. 

But  take  some  tiny  little  canned  beets, 
chill  them  to  th  [rain  them  well, 

toss  them   in  salted  sour  cream  and 
I  ttuce  cups,  chilled  to  just  this 
side  of  freezing,  and  serve  with  fish,  and 
even  I —  yes,  even  I ! 

7  Want  something  special  to  serve  with 
ice  cream  or  homestead  pudding?  (He- 
member  that?)  Tai  lass  dishes 
of  shredded  candied  ginger  set  in  lemon 
jelly,  and  don't  say  1  never  told  you. 

II  The  chafing  dish  lighted  on  the  silver 
•  .n  a  Sunday  supper  table  or  buffet, 
with  hard-cooked  eggs  and  big  pink 
shrimps  or  lobster  meat  in  a  piping- 
hot  Newburg  sauce— on  buttered  toast 
or  red-hot  muffins.  Well,  I  would  be 
glad  to  drop  in  any  Sunday  night. 

O  For  a  little  this  or  that,  a  bit  on  the 
surprise  side  (not,  my  dears,  as  a  main 
.  beautiful  walnut  halves 
stuffed  and  put  together  with  anchovy 
paste.  Try  those  on  male  or  female. 

IO  Now  the  Welsh-rarebit  season  is 
four-square  upon  us.  In  sandwi 
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this  is  marvelous  done  this  way:  Spread 
the  mixture  between  slices  of  white 
bread,  dip  them  in  egg  and  milk  as 
for  French  toast  and  fry  them  to  an 
autumn-leaf  brown.  Keep  them  small. 
Serve  hot. 

11  Omelet  lore—short  and  snappy.  Keep 
an  omelet  pan  for  omelets  only.  Don't 
yank  it  out  and  fry  potatoes  in  it.  Use 
unsalted  butter,  if  you  can  get  it,  and 
be  sparing  of  it.  Any  filling  goes  in  just 
before  folding  the  omelet.  Serve  hot. 
Two  eggs  to  a  person. 

12  A  little  marjoram  mixed  with  the 
salt  and  pepper  rubbed  on  a  steak  before 
broiling  saves  many  a  grouch  and  may 
mean  sables  come  Christmas. 

IT!  Some  may  sneer,  but  I'm  here  to 
testify  that  tender,  perfectly  cooked 
macaroni,  lush  with  a  sauce  so  adroitly 
seasoned  that  only  one  who  knows  can 
do  it,  with  browned  little  meat  balls 
swimming  in  its  depths,  is  a  dish  that 
men  yearn  for  and  seldom  get.  Women 
too.  There's  not  much  difference  in 
tastes,  or  so  I  find. 

11  Spareribs,  beautifully  crusted,  big 
baked  potatoes,  tomatoes  stuffed  and 
baked,  fried  apples  in  brown  sugar  and 
cinnamon,  and  mince  pie  and  cheese. 
There's  a  man's  meal. 

15  Tournedosof  Beef  Epicurean.  Take 
little  fillets  of  beef.  Grill  rare,  cover  with 
a  Bernaise  sauce,  decorate  with  a  grilled 
mushroom,  garnish  with  slivered  and 
buttered  green  beans  and  julienne  po- 
tatoes. Ask  anything  better? 

IO  Nothing  devised  by  man  or  cook  can 
compare  with  a  sweetbread  souffle. 
When  something  as  delicate,  perfect  and 
priceless  is  set  before  a  king,  may  I  be 
queen— or  whatsoever  in  waiting. 

17  Lobster  bouchees  (I  didn't  invent 
spelling,  or  gunpowder  either)  go  with 
the  soup  or  salad  meal.  Fill  little  puff- 
paste  shells  with  creamed  lobster.  Gar- 
nish with  lemon  and  water  cress. 

lit  Braised  endive  is  braised  as  ever 
and — here's  the  gimmick — add  sliced 
sweet  onions  fried  with  care;  and  anoint 
with  a  little  hot  sour  cream  and  minced 
chives,  and  eat  endive  as  never  was. 

10  You've  heard  of,  read  of  and  eaten 
wild  rice,  I  hope.  Do  you  know  about 
wild-cranberry    jelly?    Any    cranberry 

jelly,  wild  or  tame,  is  wonderful  with 
pheasant,  duck  and  other  wild  birds. 

20  Gentle  hints  for  any  Gertie:  Don't 
overcook  oysters.  .  .  .  Deep-fat  frying 


is  tops  of  all  top-of-the-stove  cooking. 
Dorj't  hurry  it.  Take  it  easy.  .  .  .  The 
cook  who  washes  vegetables  in  warm  or 
hot  water  ought  to  be  made  to  eat 

them And  the  candidate  for  oblivion 

is  the  guy  who  poured  mayonnaise  on  an 
alligator  pear.  Well,  that's  all  for  now. 

21  Green  grapes  frosted  in  beaten  egg 
white  and  fine  sugar  to  decorate  a  fruit 
cup  is  a  sophisticated  touch  and  pretty 
as  a  starlet  on  a  front  cover. 

22  Calf's  liver,  done  well  by,  is  a  divine 
dish.  Never  fail  to  soak  it  at  least  half 
an  hour  in  milk  before  frying  or  broiling. 
You'll  see  how  right  I  am. 

23  Ever  essay  ("try"  is  what  I  mean) 
popovers?  Or  do  yours  pop  under? 
Always  use  general-purpose  flour,  and 
try  salad  oil  for  shortening.  Best  cook 
in  the  world  let  me  in  on  that  last  item. 

2  I  Speaking  of  popovers,  by  the  way, 
take  out  any  fringes  and  remnants  from 
within  and  fill  the  shells  with  creamed 
chicken  or  chipped  beef. 

25  Here  is  an  Italian  variation  on  the 
well-known  themeof  biscuits.  When  mix- 
ing them,  add  to  the  flour-and-baking- 
powder  mixture  (for  twelve  biscuits i 
one  teaspoon  of  onion  salt  and  two 
tablespoons  of  grated  Farmesan  cheese. 
Then  go  ahead  as  usual.  These  are  ele- 
gant, hot  and  well  buttered. 

20  You  might  make  up  some  delicious 
chicken  or  turkey  hash,  and  put  it  in  in- 
dividual casseroles  or  small  au  gratin 
dishes.  Decorate  each  au  gratin  with  a 
slice  of  broiled  tomato,  then  flatter  the 
whole  thing  by  adding  a  poached  egg. 

27  Crushed  almonds  add  a  lot  to  cream 
of  chicken  soup,  and  you  can  say  that 

again. 

211  A  baked  apple  served  in  a  meringue 
shell,  topped  with  whipped  or  ice  cream 
puts  this  dessert  in  the  upper  brackets. 

20  Add  half  a  cup  washed  seedless 
raisins  to  your  regular  receipt  for  cran- 
berry sauce.  Especially  good  with  pork. 

ItO  These  are  no  melancholy  days. 
These  are  the  great  days  of  the  year, 
and  that  greatest  of  all  is  corning — the 
mince-pie-and-turkey  day.  I  guess  we'll 
wangle  through,  no  matter  who  builds 
the  next  porch  on  the  White  House. 
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real  i  RBSH  yourself  at  our  expense.  See  ifFRESHisn't  more  effective, 
eumier,  smoothei  than  any  deodorant  you've  evei  tried.  Only  Fresh  can 
te  the  patented  combination  of  amazing  ingredients  which  rives  you  this 
re,  smooth  cream  thai  doesn't  dry  out  .  .  .  that  really  stops  perspirafjoji 


-.-.-.   -  :  —    -  ■--.     - '      ■  '     -  --"•  ----- 

thai.  Yob  thank  of  a  lot  of  men." 

'.I--'    -.-:Z.   1    -  T.  L._  -   .  ■---•-? 

"    -_-.      _     :   :-.-      -"      :'-—    ir.-.ri 
**  I've  got  to  tefl  ham  something,  LiB." 

L  _        i;    ■    -:  \   : .:   -   ~    ~  -".     .."-."    -:.-_ 

. .■--.    •_-■:    .--    '-:   :  '—  ~il   . -  ~.  —  v. .. 

ban — I  write  very  soon!"  She  rfapprri  her 

m-_1:  ir.i  ---. '■  r:   T    -.  -  -  -  •.  .■   :  _r  ir  :    ■_-.. 

tea  at  the  consulate.  I  much  rather  sit  here 
-  .-/_-.  -  ir.d  _r.tr.  :  •_--  ^r.tr  __  :v-r 
agafn  Bat  I  mast  go—they  tell  me  to."  She 
scaled  lovingly  at  Mary,  and  as  firmly  as 

-_-  _z:  __  ."-._  _-i  "-:  "  _."  --  -'■-".  r_-r 
?:_-    :-'.:  r.-rvrl:  .__;.-.T_  :r  -    ■.:.■:  ::■:- 

\- . .-  -  -  •  - :.  i:  v.t  -r.c    :;      :  -_; ■•  ."ir  >-- 
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anger  was  cooled.  "But  you  know  how  hard 
it  is  for  me  to  wait,"  she  said,  "and  espe- 

„_.ly  '•:.-".  .:  '^--  '.'.  i.  ■■■■.'.:.  ;:u  .*_-  1... 
did  not  say  she  would  not  marry  you  or  that 
■■_:_-  .-.--.  ■-:  .-.-:  '.:  -_.—;•  -.'.;•  ."-_-  ri^r  _r.=  ;•_«: 
said  she  had  many  things  to  consider.'* 

James  folded  the  letter.  It  was  a  long  let- 
ter, covering  many  pages,  and  Mary  had  put 
.-*.-.  :*. :'_"  ..;■  "--  - '--'  -  -•""-;  -  ■  -  ---.-  ->  -*. 
their  friends.  By  now  the  family  would  be  in 
the  cool  green  hills  of  Vermont.  He  thought 
with  homesickness  of  the  winds  fragrant 
with  pines.  Yet  he  knew  now  that  here  was 
where  he  must  stay.  He  was  a  doctor  first, 
and  he  was  already  entangled  in  the  needs  of 
the  people  who  came  to  the  hospital  in  terror 
and  desperation.  No  one 
came  unless  death  was  the  ■ar_r___-_HS_ 
alternative,  and  a  dozen 
operations  in  a  day  was 
-.';.  The  hospital  was 
raffed.  American 
doctors  had  not  yet  re-  ^^^^^^^^ 
turned  and  the  Chinese  "™^^^*™ 
doctors  trained  abroad  were  constantly  being 
tempted  to  easier  jobs.  It  took  courage  to 
operate  when  the  death  of  an  already  dying 
per  yjn  might  mean  a  lawsuit,  If  he  were  a  rich 
ral  or  a  millionaire. 

In  ng  anger  against  the  rich  he 

found  himself  turning  to  the  poor  who  came 
to  the  clinics  and  crowded  the  charity  wards. 
At  first  their  urgency  had  confused  him  and 
even  made  him  angry.  But  now  he  knew  they 
could  not  help  crying  out  to  him.  They  had 
endured  BO  much  and  there  were  so  many  of 
them.  "I  am  here,"  he  said  quietly.  "I  will 
not  go  away  until  I  have  seen  each  one  of 
yo  .  "  <>ily  when  they  found  that  they  could 
his  word  did  they  become  quiet. 

What  angered  and  discouraged  him  most 
profoundly  was  the  callousness  of  his  own 
colleagues  to  the  ills  of  people  who  came  to 
them  for  healing.  Not  all  of  tl>em,  he  granted 
grudgingly.  Dr.  Liu  Chen  would  be  an  honor 
to  any  hospital,  and  he  learned  always  to 
call  Upon  one  or  another  of  three  nurses,  Rose 
Mei,  Kitty  Sen  and  Marie  Yang.  All  nurses 
bad  foreign  names  and  used  them  carefully, 
just  as  they  spent  half  a  week's  salary  on 
permanent  waves  at  the  hands  of  a  White 
Russian  hairdresser. 

Much  of  his  private  thought  went  into 
tin  angry  pondering  over  this  callousness  of 
Mows.  "  I  may  as  well  tell  you  that  there 
is  too  much  here  that  is  rotten,"  he  wrote  to 
Mary.  "I  suppose  this  is  partly  because  we 
are  an  old  people  and  much  dead  wood  has 
not  been  cut  away.  There  is  decay  here — I 
cannot  find  out  just  where,  but  I  see  it  in 
doctors  like  Su  and  Kang  and  Peng  and 
others.  It  is  even  in  the  nurses.  Money  sticks 
to  every  hand.  Well,  it  sticks  to  many  hands 
in  America  Ux>.  I  somehow  feel  I  have  no 
lOme  in  the  world." 

In  this  letter  he  said  nothing  about  Lili, 
and  reading  it  in  the  solitude  of  her  own 
room,  Mary  rejoiced.  It  had  come  to  her  at  a 
moment  when  she  herself  was  restless.  The 
Bummer  in  the  Vermont  mountains  had 
filled  her  with  health  and  energy  which  as  yet 
had  no  purpose.  She  had  no  lover.  She  had 
rejected  with  some  disgust  a  young  Chinese 
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allow  it. 

Who  talked  about  marriage?** 

i  to  walk  on  quickly. 

I  hope  you  are  not  thinking  of  a_y__ 

--      :     r.  :  :  :ev:  —  ■■■-.-  is-  -•.-   --. 
\.  We  cannot  behave  like  American  gel 


■-,- 


1    have   ni-vcr   been   hurt    by 
anything  I  didn't  *ay. 

—CALVIN  COOUDGE. 


L  :---  puDed  her  band  away. 
alone,"  she  cried,  and  suddenly  she 
run  down  the  path  and  Mary  had  m 
sued  her.  She  had  sat  down  on  a  log  aac.  i 
ting  long  alone,  she  had  tried  to  think  w) 
she  should  do. 

In  the  end.  after  the  family  had  conesa. 
to  the  city,  she  had  talked  to  Peter,  hat; 
had  been  scornful. 

"It  doesn't  matter  what  Louise  dee 
he  told  her.  "Louise  is  already  spoiled."" 
"Peter,    what  do  j 
■jjBjjjAnTiPJB        mean?" 

Peter  had  laughedatl 
look.  "Perhaps  they  ha 
not  slept  together,  if  a 
is  what  scares  you.  Xo.1 
^^_^^^^_  ^  Philip  wanted  Looatt 
^^^^^^^™       would  go  to  him." 

"You  mean  that  you  have  taTV.-p«*  v 
him  about  Louise?  "  Mary  asked. 

Peter    looked    unwilling.    Mary   aad 
breakfasted  early  and  usually  alone,  a 
they  were  talking  in  the  dining  room  bea 
their  paretits  had  come  down.  "I  saw  s 
kiss  her  one  day." 

"No!"  Mary  whispered.  "Did  Louaei 
him?" 

Peter  grinned.  "She  helped." 

"I  shall  tell  pa,"  she  said. 

Peter  shrugged  his  shoulders.  "You  ha 
always  had  too  much  courage."  He  hadris 
from  the  table  at  that,  and  had  gone  aw 
to  his  own  affairs. 

When  Doctor  Liang  came  down  ten  m 
utes  later  he  found  his  elder  daughter  lot 
ing  preoccupied.  He  wondered  if  she  at 
thinking  about  some  young  man.  Her  in 
riage  was  the  subject  of  frequent  conwc 
tion  between  him  and  Mrs.  Liang.  He  . 
tended  as  s<xjn  as  he  saw  a  suitable  you 
man  to  make  the  proper  preliminary  z 
proaches.  Now,  observing  his  daughte 
pretty  face  and  figure,  it  occurred  to  h 
that  he  ought  not  to  delay  too  long. 

"Good  morning,  pa,"  Mary  said. 

"Good  morning,"  he  replied.  He  sat  dw 
and  sipped  the  glass  of  orange  juice  at  I 
plate. 

"  Pa,  I  don't  want  to  tell  you  this  at  brea 
fast  because  I  know  you  like  quiet,  but 
must  tell  you  before  ma  comes  down.  Louj 
is  in  love  with  Philip." 

Doctor  Liang  looked  surprised.  "Who 
Philip." 

"You  know,  pa;  he  is  Estelle's  brother 
Estelle  Morgan." 

"An  American ! " 

"Yes,  pa.  She  has  let  him  kiss  her." 

Doctor  Liang  suddenly  pushed  the  dish 
oatmeal  away.  "Mary,  do  you  know  of  wh 
you  accuse  your  sister?" 

"I  thought  you  ought  to  know.  Shall  < 
tell  ma?" 

"Tell  me  what?"  Mrs.  Liang  came  in 
the  room,  her  full  eyelids  still  a  little  swoll 
with  sleep.  "Eh,  Liang— is  the  oatmt 
burned  again?" 

(( 'ontinued  on  Page  84) 
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Her  Inner  Self  glows  through 
her  Lovelv  Face 

Wherever  she  goes — she  hrings  loveliness 
with  her — fun  and  joyousness  and  friend- 
liness. You  can  see  in  her  face  what  a 
delightful-to-be-with  person  she  is. 

Your  face  is  speaking  for  you  to  everyone 
who  sees  you.  It  is  the  You  that  others  see 
first — the  outgoing  expression  of  your 
inner  self.  Nothing  about  you  has  more 
lovely  possibilities.  And  nothing  responds 
more  gratefully  to  your  lo\ing  attention. 
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There  is  an  exquisite  quality  about  the  Duchess'  complexion.  Her  skin  is  glowing,  clear,  and  soft  with  perfect  grooming 

1  dorit  know  a  better  face  cream  in  the  world, 
the  beautiful  Duchess  says 


10U  are  responsible  for  what  your  face  gives  out  to 
the  world — its  beauty,  its  friendliness,  the  way  it  re- 
veals the  Inner  \ou  to  others.  Be  exacting  in  how 
you  care  for  it.  Always  at  bedtime  (for  day  cleans- 
ings,  too)  do  this  "Outside-Inside"'  Face  Treatment 
with  Ponds  Cold  Cream.  This  is  the  way: 

Hot  Stimulation — splash  your  face  with  hot  water. 
Cream  Cleanse — swirl  Pond's  Cold  Cream — lots  of  it — all 

over  your  face.   This  will   soften   and  sweep   dirt   and 

make-up  from  pore  openings.  Tissue  off  well. 
Cream   Rinse — ~wirl   on  a  second  Pond's  creaming.   This 

rinses   off  last   traces    of   dirt,    leaves    skin    lubricated, 

immaculate.  Tissue  off. 
Cold  Stimulation — give  your  face  a  tonic  cold  water  splash. 


Look  at  your  new  face  now!  It  feels  transformed! 
So  clean!  So  soft!  So  alive! 

This  "Outside-Inside"  Face  Treatment  with  Pond's 
literally  works  on  both  sides  of  your  skin.  From  the 
Outside — Pond's  Cold  Cream  wraps  around  surface 
dirt  and  make-up  as  you  massage — sweeps  them 
cleanly  away  as  you  tissue  off.  From  the  Inside — 
every  step  quickens  beauty-giving  circulation. 

It's  not  just  vanity  to  develop  the  beauty  of  your 
own  face.  Vi  hen  your  face  looks  lovely  and  beckon- 
ing and  bright — it  does  something  special  and  happy 
to  you,  and  to  everyone  who  sees  you.  It  brings  the 
real  Inner  iou  closer  to  others. 


Pond's  is  used  and  beloved  by  more 
women  than  any  other  face  cream. 
Get  a  big  jar  ol  BOOT  J  Pond's— today! 
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9  of  m\  -n  -     execu- 

-till    dreaded    [ 
I.    I    na-  desperate  about  n 
t-looking  hair.  1  yearned  f"r  j  compli- 
it  while  on  u\\  feminine  1< << >ks, 
1  nt  in',  bus  itv. 


ONE  NIGHT  I  a-ked  our  office  •'■ilamour 
girl,'  what  to  do.  "\\  hy,  use  l.u?tre-Creme 
Shampoo!"  she  confided.  "Mj  hairdresser 
aended  it  .  .  .  Nut  a  soap,  not  a  liquid. 
but  a  rich  lathering  cream  shampoo."  I  tried 
it  .  .  .  and  a  miracle  happened'. 


ds  new  Career  after  becoming 

lovely  LUSTRE  CREME  Girl 


next  morning  .  .  mj  secretl)  adored  boss,  our 
unmarried  General  Manager,  stared  al  m\  -..it.  glossy 
S  iv!"  In-  blurted.  "You're  lovel)  !"  That 
night,  lie  held  m\  coat  and  tenderh  touched  my  hair. 
"II. .u  about  dinner  tonight?"  he  whispered.  "I've  got 
a  new  job  to  oiler  you  .  .  .for  life!"  (P.  S.  /  accepted!) 


For 
Soft   ' 
Gleaming 
Glamorous 

Han 


x  you   prefer  the  TUBE  or  the  JAR. 


You,  too  .  .  .  can  have  soft,  gleaming, 
glamorous  hair  with  magical  Lustre-Creme 
Shampoo.  Created  \>\  Kaj  Daumit,  to 
glamorize  hair  with  new  3-waj  loveliness: 

1.  Fragrantl)  .lean,  free  of  loose  dandruff 

2.  Glistening  « ith  sheen 

3.  ^■■tt.  easj  to  manage 

Lustre-Creme  is  a  blend  .>t  secret  ingredi- 
ents—  plus  gentle  lanolin,  akin  to  the  oil- 
in  a  healthy  scalp.  Lather-  rnhh  in  hard 
or  soft    water.    Vb  special  rinse  needed.  Tr\ 

Lustre-Creme  Shampoo!  He  a  lovelj 
"Lustre-Creme"  Girl.  l-oz.  jar.  $1;  -mallei 
sizes  in  jar-  ..r  tubes,  \9<£  and  25#.  \t  all 
cosmetic  counters.  Trj  it  today! 
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(Continued  from  Page  S2j 

"No — it  is  something  even  worse." 

"Who  has  done  something?"  Mrs.  Liang 
demanded. 

"Your  youngest  daughter."  he  said  se- 
verely. "She  has  allowed  an  American  man 
to  become  .  .  .  familiar." 

"Oh,  pa,  I  didn't  say  that."  Mary  cried. 

"It  is  the  same  thing."  He  looked  at  his 
wife.  "I  always  said  that  you  allowed  this 
girl  too  much  of  her  own  way.  She  comes  and 
goes  as  if  she  were  not  Chinese.  She  is  not 
respectful.  Now  she  insults  even  our  ances- 
tors." 

"Oh.  pa."  Mary  said  softly. 

"Do  not  interrupt  me."  he  replied.  "And 
leave  the  room,  if  you  please.  This  is  for  your 
mother  and  me  to  discuss  alone."  He  waited 
until  Mary  had  closed  the  door  and  then  he 
began  to  speak  in  Chinese.  "You,"  he  said, 
"you!  I  told  you  to  watch  the  girls." 

Mrs.  Liang  began  to  cry.  "How  can  I 
watch  them?" 

"They  do  not  obey  you.  You  should  tell 
them  what  they  must  do  and  what  they  must 
not  do.  What  will  people  say  when  they  hear 
that  our  daughters  behave  like  wantons? 
They  will  say  that  our  Confucian  ways  can- 
not withstand  the  ways  of  barbarians." 

Mrs.  Liang  wiped  her  eyes  and  puckered 
her  lips.  "Why  then  did  you  come  here, 
Liang?  At  home  it  would  be  easy  to  watch 
the  girls.  I  could  hire  amahs  to  go  with  them 
everywhere." 

Doctor  Liang  pushed  back  his  chair. 
"  When  Louise  comes  downstairs,  send  her  to 
my  study,"  he  commanded. 

He  refused  to  finish  his  meal  and  he  walked 
with  dignity  out  of  the  room  and  across  the 
hall  to  his  study  and  closed  the  door.  Once 
alone,  he  allowed  himself  to  be  as  disturbed  as 
he  felt.  He  sat  down  in  his  easy  chair,  closed 
his  eyes,  and  let  his  anger  against  Louise 
swell  to  a  point  where  it  would  be  properly 
explosive.  There  he  maintained  it  by  force  of 
will  wlule  he  read  again  his  morning  portion 
of  the  Analects. 

Meanwhile  Louise  had  tripped  downstairs 
barefoot,  still  wearing  her  nightgown,  over 
which  she  had  thrown  a  pink  satin  bed  jacket. 
"Oh.  ma."  she  said.  "I  am  so  hungry,  but  I 
don't  want  to  get  up.  I  thought  maybe  Nel- 
lie would  bring  me  up  a  tray." 

"Your  pa  wants  to  see  you,"  her  mother 
said  coldly. 

"Why.  what  have  I  done?" 

Mrs.  Liang  frowned.  "Pit!"  she  said. 
"Think  what  it  is  that  you  do  not  want  him 
to  know  ! " 

Louise  looked  alarmed.  "Who  told  him?" 

"Never  mind." 

Doctor  Liang  opened  the  door  suddenly. 
Both  women  looked  at  him,  but  he  stared 
only  at  his  daughter.  "Go  upstairs  and  put 
on  your  clothes.  Then  come  to  my  study." 

"Isn't  she  to  eat  something  first?"  Mrs. 
Liang  demanded. 

"No,"  Doctor  Liang  said  and  shut  the 
door. 

Mother  and  daughter  looked  at  each 
other.  Then  Mrs.  Liang  spoke.  "Go  up- 
stairs. I  will  fetch  you  a  tray." 

"Scrambled  eggs,  please,"  Louise  whis- 
pered. 

Doctor  Liang,  listening.,  heard  only  the 
hurrying  footsteps  of  his  daughter  on  the 
stairs.  He  leaned  back,  mollified.  He  was  still 
obeyed. 

Upstairs.  Louise  did  not  go  to  her  own 
room.  Instead  she  opened  the  door  of  Mary's. 
Mary  was  at  her  desk,  writing  to  James,  and 
she  saw  her  younger  sister,  the  wide  satin 
skirt  of  her  nightgown  whirled  around  her, 
and  her  pretty  face  pink  with  anger. 

"Mary,  what  did  you  say  to  pa?" 

"Peter  told  me  you  let  Philip  kiss  you," 
Mary  said  gravel y. 

Louise  stared  at  her  sister.  Something 
adamant  in  that  soft  little  face  confounded 
her  and  she  suddenly  began  to  cry.  "I  hate 
you!"  she  sobbed  and  she  opened  the  door 
and  flew  out. 

Mary  sat  for  a  long  moment,  then  took  up 
her  pen  again.  "I  think  the  only  thing  that 
can  keep  Louise  from  being  a  fool  is  for  me  to 
bring  her  to  China.  If  the  ocean  is  between 
her  and  Philip  perhaps  we  can  guard  her." 
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When  she  had  finished  her  letter  she  sat 
quite  thoughtfully  for  a  long  time.  Then  she 
got  up  and  began  to  tidy  the  small  drawers 
at  the  top  of  her  bureau.  In  something  over 
half  an  hour,  she  heard  the  unmistakable 
sounds  of  a  stick  beating  upon  something 
soft.  Then  she  heard  screams — Louise's 
voice— and  almost  at  once  her  mother's  loud 
shouts.  She  ran  downstairs  swiftly  and 
opened  the  door  of  her  father's  study.  I  le  had 
his  Malacca  cane  in  one  hand,  and  with  the 
other  he  held  Louise  by  the  hair.  Mrs.  Liang 
was  vainly  trying  to  put  herself  between  the 
cane  and  the  girl. 

"My  father!"  Mary  said  distinctly. 

Doctor  Liang's  face  was  twisted  and  pur- 
ple. But  at  the  sight  of  his  elder  daughter  he 
threw  down  the  cane  and  pushed  Louise 
away  from  him. 

"Take  her  out  of  my  sight,"  he  gasped.  "  I 
never  want  to  see  her  again." 

Louise  lay  on  the  floor  where  she  fell,  sob- 
bing aloud,  and  Mrs.  Liang  sat  down  in  a 
chair.  Sweat  was  pouring  down  her  cheeks 
and  she  lifted  the  edge  of  her  coat  to  wipe  it 
away. 

"Father,"  Mary  said  again.  The  intense 
quiet  of  her  voice  seemed  to  bring  silence  and 
order  into  the  room.  "What  you  have  done 
is  not  right." 

Doctor  Liang  had  thrown  himself  into  his 
leather  armchair.  "She  is  no  longer  my 
daughter,"  he  said.  He  looked  with  contempt 
upon  Louise  where  she  still  lay  weeping,  her 
face  buried  in  her  arms. 

"The  American  girls  kiss  boys  and  think 
nothing  of  it."  Mary  pleaded.  "Remember 
that  she  has  been  here  all  her  life." 

"It  is  not  only  the  kiss,"  Mrs.  Liang  said 
heavily.  "There  is  more  than  the  kiss." 


A  woman's  lol  is  made  for  her  bj  the 
love  she  accepts.  —GEORGE  ELIOT. 


"What  has  she  done?" 

Doctor  Liang's  face  began  to  work  in 
strange  grimaces.  "Everything  for  which  I 
have  striven  is  now  destroyed."  he  said.  "I 
am  about  to  be  disgraced  by  my  own  daugh- 
ter. My  enemies  will  laugh  at  me.  My  stu- 
dents will  deride  the  teachings  of  Confucius 
because  my  own  daughter  has  derided  them." 

Mary  was  sorry  for  them  all.  She  stood 
with  pity  warm  in  her  dark  eyes.  She  under- 
stood her  father's  pride  and  her  mother's  be- 
wilderment. And  she  understood  very  well 
Louise,  who  in  eagerness  to  make  herself  be- 
loved had  confounded  herself  more  than  any. 

"Pa,"  Mary  said  gently,  "I  have  thought 
of  something.  Let  me  take  her  back  to  China." 

"Two  girls!"  Mrs.  Liang  exclaimed. 

"Pa,  James  is  your  oldest  son.  Let  him 
help  you.  I  was  about  to  ask  you  anyway  if 
you  would  let  me  keep  his  house  for  him  un- 
til he  marries.  Let  me  take  Louise  with  me." 

Louise  turned  her  face.  "I  won't  go — I 
won't  go!"  she  wailed. 

Doctor  Liang's  jaw  tightened  and  two 
small  muscles  stood  out  on  his  cheeks.  "If 
you  do  not  want  to  go,  then  I  say  you  shall 
go!  We  will  have  no  peace  until  you  are 
gone!" 

"Liang!"  his  wife  cried.  "You  cannot 
send  two  girls  alone  across  the  ocean ! " 

"Peter  shall  go  with  them,"  Doctor  Liang 
cried.  "Let  them  all  go!"  He  slapped  his 
outspread  hands  upon  the  desk,  and  then  to 
the  horror  of  his  family  he  began  to  weep  si- 
lently. 

Mary  stooped  to  her  sister.  "Come — get 
up,"  she  said.  "We  must  leave  pa  alone." 

When  the  door  closed  behind  them  Mrs. 
Liang  rose  and  went  to  her  husband.  She 
stood  behind  him  where  she  could  not  see  his 
face  and  she  put  out  her  two  hands  and  with 
the  tips  of  her  fingers  she  began  to  rub  his 
temples  rhythmically.  He  sighed  and  leaned 
his  head  back  against  her  breast. 

"You  must  not  blame  them  too  much." 
she  said.  "They  are  like  plants  growing  in  a 
foreign  soil.  If  they  bear  strange  flowers,  it  is 
the  soil  that  is  evil'." 

"  You  know  that  I  cannot ...  go  back,"  he 
said  listlessly. 
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"I  know  that." 

"  I  cannot  do  my  work  there,"  he  went  on. 
"What  place  is  there  for  a  scholar  in  the 
midst  of  chaos  and  war?" 

"None." 

He  pulled  away  from  her  suddenly.  "I 
suppose  you  wish  yoincould  go  with  the  chil- 
dren," he  said.  "You  will  be  lonely  here  with 
only  me." 

She  stood  motionless.  "Liang — would  you 
not  go  too?" 

"How  can  I?  I  have  classes  about  to  be- 
gin. Besides,  how  can  I  earn  my  living  in 
China — unless  I  become  an  official?" 

"You  could  become  an  official." 

"No,  I  cannot,"  he  said  loudly.  "I  can  do 
a  great  many  things  for  the  sake  of  peace 
and  our  ancient  civilization — but  I  cannot  do 
that." 

She  waited  another  long  moment.  She 
turned  her  head  arTd  looked  out  the  window 
at  all  the  things  she  hated.  She 'hated  high 
buildings  and  tall  chimneys  and  bustling 
streets.  But  her  love  for  him  was  still  greater 
than  her  hatred  of  these  things,  although  she 
did  not  understand  him  even  in  the  least 
part  of  his  being. 

"If  you  cannot  go,  I  will  stay  with  you," 
she  said,  "and  I  will  not  be  lonely." 

Upstairs  in  her  room,  Mary  faced  Louise. 
Her  father's  Confucian  teaching  of  calm  un- 
der all  circumstances  had  become  her  con- 
science. Now,  feeling  her  cheeks  hot  and  her 
eyes  burning,  she  nevertheless  tried  to  keep 
her  voice  gentle. 

"Louise,  what  have  you  done?"  she  de- 
manded. "You  had  better  tell  me  so  that  I 
can  help  you." 

"I  don't  want  your  help,"  Louise  pouted. 

"Nevertheless,  I  must  help  you,"  Mary 
said  in  the  same  steadfast  voice.  "What  did 
you  tell  pa  that  made  him  so  angry?  " 

Iears  came  into  Louise's  eyes.  What  had 
seemed  only  a  sweet  exciting  secret  when  she 
was  with  Estelle  now  became  a  frightful 
thing  when  she  was  besieged  by  her  family. 
"I  told  him — I  told  him " 

"Go  on,"  Mary  commanded. 

"When  he  said — when  he  said — he  would 
never  consent  to — to  an  American  son-in- 
law  "  She  began  now  to  cry  in  good 

earnest. 

"You  said " 

"I  said  it  was  too  late!"  The  words  came 
out  of  Louise  in  one  burst. 

"You  haven't  married  Philip  secretly ! " 

Louise  shook  her  head.  "No.  But  I  can 
never  marry  anybody  else— because — be- 
cause   " 

Mary  sat  quite  still,  gazing  at  Louise,  who 
flung  herself  face  down  on  the  bed  and 
sobbed  aloud.  Always,  as  the  elder  sister, 
Mary  had  gone  to  her  to  soothe  and  comfort 
her.  But  now  she  did  not  move.  She  felt  sick 
and  she  did  not  want  to  touch  Louise.  She 
rose,  not  able  to  endure  her  own  sickness, 
and  she  went  to  the  closet  and  took  out  a 
dress  for  the  street. 

Louise  looked  sidewise  at  her  in  the  midst 
of  her  weeping.  "Where  are  you  going?" 

"Outdoors,"  Mary  said.  "I  want  to  be 
alone." 

Louise  broke  into  a  fresh  wail.  "Aren't  you 
going  to  help  me?" 

Mary's  hand  was  on  the  door,  but  she 
paused.  "Yes,  I  will  help  you,  but  just  now  I 
don't  know  how.  I  shall  have  to  think." 

She  walked  slowly  toward  the  river,  biting 
her  lips  and  trembling  as  she  went.  What 
could  she  do,  indeed?  Her  parents,  she  knew, 
were  worse  than  useless.  They  would  be  ut- 
terly bewildered.  She  felt  profoundly  lonely 
without  her  elder  brother,  the  only  person  in 
the  family  with  whom  she  could  communi- 
cate. Since  he  had  gone,  she  had  scarcely 
spoken  to  anyone  beyond  the  casual  talk  of 
small  necessities. 

Now  her  pent-up  heart  demanded  frank- 
ness, and  she  began  to  think  of  Philip.  He, 
too,  was  a  part  of  this,  and  he  ought  to  know 
what  he  had  done  to  their  family.  A  Chinese 
girl  was  part  of  her  family,  and  what  hap- 
pened to  her  brought  its  weight  upon  them 
all.  She  ought  to  go  and  talk  to  Philip.  James 
was  not  here,  and  Peter  was  too  young,  and 
so  she  must  do  it,  for  obviously  her  father 
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Helena  rubinstein 
says: 


"over  30? 
you  can  look 
younger! 

ESTROGENIC 
HORMONE  CREAM" 


,  estroqenic 
^nrione  creat* 


"If  you  are  over-30,  there  is 
one  cream  you  should  never  be 
without  — my  estrogenic  hor- 
mone cream.  Why? 

"Because  estrogenic  hormones 
are  one  of  the  best  substances  yet 
known  to  science  that  can  make 
your  skin  look  younger . . . 

"Because  I  experimented  until 
I  found  the  right  formula  that 
would  bring  you  the  fullest  bene- 
fits of  these  amazing  sub- 
stances . . . 

"Because  thousands  of  women 
in  their  30's,  40's,  50's,  60's 
already  have  found  that  daily 
use  of  this  remarkable  cream  can 
truly  smooth  out  fine  lines  and 
wrinkles. 

"Use  estrogenic  hormone 
cream  faithfully  for  30  consecu- 
tive days  and  see  how  quickly 
your  skin  responds  to  its  dynamic 
action.  See  how  much  younger 
your  skin  can  look!"  3.50 

"pasteurized"  face  cream 

SPECIAL— massage  daily  to  tex- 
turize  as  you  cleanse.  Cream 
away  flaky  dryness.  Soothe! 
Soften!  Refresh!  1.00        plus  tax 

helena  rubinstein 
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would  not  so  lower  himself.  He  would  say, 
and  perhaps  rightly,  that  Louise  was  to 
blame  because  the  woman  is  always  to 
blame. 

She  sighed  and  crossed  the  street  to  a 
drugstore.  A  moment  later  Philip's  fresh 
tenor  voice  came  over  the  wires. 

"Philip  Morgan?" 

"Yes." 

"This  is  Mary  Liang.  Could  you — may  I 
talk  with  you  for  a  few  minutes?  Not  over 
the  telephone,  I  mean.  It's — it's  quite  im- 
portant." 

A  second  passed,  then  two  and  three  be- 
fore he  answered.  "Yes,  of  course,  Mary. 
Only  it  just  happens  that  I  have  to  meet  my 
father.  He's  waiting  at  the  office  for  me." 

"If  I  got  into  a  taxi,  could  we  drive  down 
together?" 

There  was  the  second's  pause  again.  "All 
right,  Mary." 

In  ten  minutes  she  drew  up  before  the 
quiet  house  in  Sutton  Place,  and  then  she  saw 
Philip  come  out  the  door. 

"Hello,  Mary." 

"Hello." 

"Stays  hot,  doesn't  it?"  he  asked,  trying 
to  be  hearty. 

"Yes,"  she  replied.  Then  she  took  her 
heart  in  her  hands.  "Philip,"  she  began  im- 
petuously, "I  have  to  hurry  because  I  know 
you  haven't  much  time.  But  I  must  tell  you 
that  my  father  has  found  out  about  you  and 
Louise.  He  is  very  angry.  He  has  told  her 
that  she  must  go  to  China  right  away.  But  I 
want  to  know  how  you  feel.  I  mean — if  you 

are  in  love  with  Louise "   Her   face 

burned  scarlet  and  she  forced  herself  to  look 
at  Philip. 


^L  The  wise  know  too  well  their 
^  weakness  to  assume  infallibility; 
and  he  who  knows  most,  knows  best 
how  little  he  knows. 

—THOMAS  JEFFERSON. 


"  I'm  not  in  love — with  anybody." 

"Then  why  did  you "  she  began,  and 

could  not  go  on.  His  profile  was  gentle  and 
his  lips  were  trembling.  She  felt  rather  sorry 
for  him. 

"  I  don't  know  how  it  happened."  he  stam- 
mered. "I  like  Louise  awfully.  We  were  all 
having  too  good  a  time,  I  guess." 

"  I  suppose  your  family  wouldn't  want  you 
to  marry  a  Chinese  girl,  even  if  you  did  want 
to?" 

"My  mother  wouldn't  like  it,"  Philip  said 
huskily.  "My  dad  is  more  . . .  broad-minded. 
Of  course  we  all  like  Louise  awfully.  She's 
pretty  and  smart  and  all  that."  There  was 
no  sign  whatever  of  love  in  his  voice  or  his 
eyes,  and  she  grew  angry  enough  to  want  to 
defend  her  sister. 

"  I  suppose  you  don't  know  what  you  have 
done  to  our  family,"  she  said  bitterly.  "It 
is  easy  for  you  Americans,  but  for  us — it  just 
spoils  her  chances  of  a  good  marriage.  I 
mean,  it  would  have  to  be  told." 

"Gosh,"  he  said  miserably.  "I'm  sorry." 

She  wanted  to  wound  him  and  she  did  not 
know  how.  "  If  it  had  been  in  the  old  times  in 
China  you'd  both  be  killed,"  she  went  on. 

"Gosh,"  he  said  again.  "I  guess  we  ought 
to  be  glad  it's  not  old  times." 

To  her  surprise,  when  he  said  this  she 
wanted  to  cry.  He  did  not  know  what  he  had 
done  and  nothing  could  make  him  know  be- 
cause he  had  nothing  with  which  to  under- 
stand what  he  had  done. 

She  leaned  forward  and  tapped  on  the 
glass.  "Let  me  out,"  she  called  to  the  driver. 
"I  want  to  get  out  right  here."  She  saw 
Philip's  face,  startled  and  concerned,  looking 
at  her  through  the  glass  as  he  whirled  away. 

On  a  warm  September  afternoon  James 
was  washing  up  after  a  leg  amputation  when 
the  door  opened  and  a  hand  thrust  itself  in, 
holding  an  envelope.  It  was  that  of  young 
Wang,  who  was  always  afraid  of  seeing  cut- 
ting and  bleeding,  and  would  on  no  account 
put  his  head  into  an  operating  room. 

"An  electric  letter — from  your  father." 

(Continued  on  Page  S9j 


HOW  TO  LEAD  A  HAPPY,  USEFUL  UFE  WITH 


DIABETES 


Diabetes  results  from  the  body's 
failure  to  make  proper  use  of  sugars 
and  starches.  This  occurs  when 
something  goes  wrong  with  the  sys- 
tem's natural  supply  of  insulin. 

Since  the  development  of  pre- 
pared insulin,  many  advances  have 
been  made  in  treating  and  control- 
ling diabetes.  There  is  now  hope 
that  radioactive  "tracers' '  and  other 
research  will  contribute  to  a  greater 
understanding  of  this  disease. 


1.  Today  by  utilizing  current  medical 
knowledge  through  close  co-operation 
with  the  doctor,  the  average  diabetic 
may  look  forward  to  living  a  happy, 
useful  life. 


2.  Prepared  insulin  is  sometimes  used 
when  the  diabetic  does  not  produce 
enough  for  his  needs.  New,  slower-act- 
ing insulins  make  possible  more  accu- 
rate control  of  diabetes. 


3.  Diet  determines  the  amount  of  sugar 
and  starch  taken  into  the  body.  In  some 
cases,  by  balancing  diet  and  exercise, 
diabetes  can  be  controlled  without  added 
insulin.    '. 


4.  Exercise  helps  keep  blood  sugar  at 
a  safe  level  by  using  up  sugars  and 
starches.  Many  diabetics,  by  following 
their  doctor's  advice,  are  able  to  con- 
tinue their  favorite  sports. 


Early  discovery  helps  control  diabetes 


Since  early  diabetes  has  no  obvious 
symptoms,  discovery  may  come  only 
when  a  doctor  makes  a  urinalysis,  and 
then,  if  necessary,  a  blood  sugar  test. 

These  tests  are  important  for  people 
most  likely  to  get  diabetes — those  with 
a  family  history  of  the  disease,  and 
those  who  are  overweight  and  past  40, 
particularly  women.  Everyone,  how- 
ever,should  try  to  keep  weightdown, and 
t»  have  a  regular  medical  examination 
which  includes  a  check-up  for  diabetes. 

If  diabetes  is  discovered,  it  is  reassur- 
ing to  note  that  with  good  medical  su- 
pervision, the  average  diabetic  is  living 
much  longer.  At  age  40,  for  example, 
his  life  expectancy  is  now  more  than 


twice  what  it  was  before  insulin  was 
discovered  in  1921. 

To  learn  more  helpful  facts  about  this 
disease,  send  for  your  free  copy  of  Metro- 
politan's booklet  118-J,  "Diabetes." 
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Just  what  I  wanted  ...  a  Wear-Ever  Pressure  Cooker!  And 

Santa  proved  he's  smart  because  here's  a  gift  that  keeps 
on  giving  .  .  .  free  time  away  from  cooking  chores  .  .  . 
tastier,  more  tempting  meals  .  .  .  and  welcome  relief  to  my 

hard-pressed  food  budget.  It  makes  economy  cuts  of 

meat  deliciously  tender  and  saves  fuel  too.  And  that  patented 

Snap-Tite  cover  makes  pressure  cooking  safe  and  simple. 

From  now  on  .  .  .  thanks  to  Santa  cooking  will  be  fun! 


Your  favorite  store  has  Wear-Ever  Aluminum  Pressure 
Cookers  in  two  sizes:  a  4-Quart  size  and  the  big  7-Quart 
cooker  (illustrated  I  that's  fine  for  big  families  and  serves 
double-duty  as  a  home  canner  during  canning  season. 
Be  a  smart  Santa  too  and  make  a  hit  with  the 
"boss"  of  your  kitchen! 


WEAR  EVER 
ALUMINUM 
TRADEMARK 

MC    u  S    **l    ©II 

©1948  TACUCO 


WEAR*EVER  pressure  cookers 

THE     ALUMINUM     COOKING     UTENSIL    COMPANY,     NEW    KENSINGTON,    PENNSYLVANIA 
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(Continued  from  Page  87) 

James  opened  the  message.  Even  in  a 

cablegram  his  father  could  not  quite  resist 

t  le  careful  phrase.  "The  other  children  join- 

|i  lg  you  in  our  homeland.  Sailing  today.  Ex- 

I  lanations  to  follow  by  airmail."  He  looked 

I I  the  date.  They  had  sailed  yesterday. 
The  other  children.  Mary  he  would  have 

welcomed — but  all  three  of  them,  so  young, 
so  unprepared!  What  would  he  do  with 
fhem?  It  was  too  late  to  cable  back  in  pro- 

<■  est.  That  was  like  his  father  too. 
"Bad  news?"  Dr.  Liu  Chen  asked.  He  had 
i  ome  in  to  wash  up  also,  having  today  taken 
he  place  of  the  anesthetist  who  had  died  a 
veek  ago  of  cholera. 

"Not  exactly,"  James  said.  Had  it  been 
>ne  of  the  other  doctors  he  would  not  have 
;one  on,  but  Chen  was  comfortable  and  kind. 
ie  had  been  educated  at  a  small  college  in 
he  United  States  and  afterward  he  had 
aken  his  internship  at  a  settlement  hospital 
vhich  no  one  knew  of  when  he  mentioned  it. 
'My  father  tells  me  he  is  sending  my  two 
iisters  and  my  brother  to  me,  and  I  cannot 
magine  why,  since  they  are  all  in  school." 

Chen,  very  clean  and  smelling  of  soap, 
was  now  carefully  sharpening  a  small  scalpel 
Dn  a  fine  oiled  stone.  "Perhaps  he  wishes 
them  to  have  something  of  their  own  civiliza- 
tion." 

"Perhaps,"  James  said.  He  went  on  again, 
troubled,  "The  question  is  where  I  shall  put 
them.  I  shall  have  to 
find  a  house   some- 
where." 

"That  is  not  too 
difficult,  provided  you 
do  not  want  what  is 
called  a  modern 
house."  Doctor  Liu 
put  the  scalpel  care- 
Jfully  into  the  sterilizer 
rand  turned  on  the 
electricity.  "I  have 
invented  a  sterilizer 
to  be  used  with  char- 
!  coal,"  he  said.  His 
square  ugly  face  lit 
with  enthusiasm  as  he 
spoke. 

Long  ago  Liu  Chen 
had  given  up  improv- 
ing his  looks.  He  came 
of  peasant  stock,  and 
would  still  have  been 
a  peasant  had  it  not 

been  for  a  missionary  who  taught  him  to 
read  and  then  helped  him  to  go  to  school. 
He  had  a  good  mind  which  held  tenaciously 
everything  he  poured  into  it,  but  nothing 
was  learned  easily.  Somewhat  too  slow^  to  be 
a  first-rate  surgeon,  he  made  up  for  this  by 
taking  a  deep  personal  interest  in  his  pa- 
tients. This  was  especially  true  with  children. 
James  knew  that  this  strange,  uncouth  man 
was  different  from  all  the  other  doctors.  He 
had  a  living  spirit  in  him  which  he  was  able 
to  impart  to  the  sick  and  which  was  better 
than  cold  skill. 

"I  should  like  to  see  your  sterilizer," 
James  said  now. 

Chen  turned  away  and  pretended  to  ad- 
just something  on  the  handle  of  the  door  of 
the  instrument  case.  "Someday,"  he  said. 
"Meanwhile,  can  I  help  you  to  find  a  house? 
I  know  one  in  the  hutung  two  streets  to  the 
north  of  here.  It  is  perhaps  somewhat  large, 
but  it  is  cheap  because  it  is  haunted." 

"Haunted?" 

"Yes — by  weasels,"  Chen  replied. 

James  laughed.  "  I  will  go  with  you  to  see 
the  house  this  evening." 

So  it  was  arranged,  and  he  could  only 
spend  the  rest  of  the  day  at  his  usual  work, 
wondering  and  waiting  for  the  letter  which 
his  father  had  promised,  and  which,  since  it 
came  by  air,  would  reach  him  before  he  had 
to  meet  his  sisters  and  brother. 

After  his  hours  were  over  he  met  Chen  at 
the  hospital  gate  and  the  two  men  walked 
briskly  along  the  street,  unheeding  of  the 
cries  of  ricksha  pullers  beseeching  them  to 
ride.  One  such  fellow  fell  into  cursing  when 
neither  James  nor  Liu  Chen  turned  to  hire 
him. 


•     *••••••* 

*JViam 

By  Elizabeth-Ellon  Long. 


Over  the  hills  and  down  the  road 
The  night  comes  slowly  now, 

A  vagabond  with  an  old  black  hat 
Pulled  low  across  his  brow. 

In  a  coat  of  ragged  shadows, 

Gnawing  the  moon's  stale  crust, 

He  passes  by  our  tight-shut  doors, 
A  stranger  few  dare  trust. 

•     •*•••••• 


"You!"  he  shouted  after  them.  "You 
ought  not  to  use  your  legs  and  rob  us  of  our 
wages!  Such  as  you  make  communists  of 
us!" 

The  two  men  did  not  turn,  but  they  heard 
this.  "Do  you  know  anything  about  the 
communists?"  James  asked. 

"No,"  Chen  said  shortly.  "Nobody  knows 
anything  about  them." 

He  quickened  his  pace  and  turned  a  corner 
and  they  walked  down  a  quiet  lane  between 
high  brick  walls. 

"This  is  the  hutung,"  he  said.  "The  gate 
is  yonder." 

Ihey  stepped  over  a  high  lintel  and  into  a 
deserted  court  where  the  weeds  grew  high  be- 
tween the  stones.  Once  inside,  Chen  closed 
the  door  safely.  Then  he  pulled  his  handker- 
chief from  his  pocket  and  wiped  his  face  and 
his  bare  head. 

"Eh!"  he  said  in  a  low  voice.  "You  must 
not  ask  a  man  in  broad  daylight  what  he 
knows  about  the  communists.  It  made  my 
sweat  pour  out." 

"You  mean " 

"I  do  mean  that  indeed,"  Chen  said 
quickly.  "Come,  let  us  see  the  house.  It  is  too 
big  for  you,  but  you  can  shut  away  some  of 
the  courts.  Or  I  might  rent  a  little  one  for 
myself." 

"That  would  be  pleasant,"  James  said. 
Chen  laughed  ."If  your  sisters  are  pretty ! ' ' 
James  did  not  laugh 
and  neither  did  he  an- 
swer. 

Almost  at  once 
Chen  saw  that  he  had 
offended.  "No — no," 
he  said  quickly.  "I 
was  only  joking.  I 
could  not  afford  it. 
I  have  old  parents  to 
support." 

"Have  you  wife 
and  children  ?  "  James 
asked. 

Chen  shook  his 
head  somewhat 
moodily.  "No,  I  have 
no  wife.  I  cannot  take 
a  peasant  woman  be- 
cause I  am  too  good 
for  her.  But  I  am  too 
much  peasant  for  any 
of  these  new  women, 
do  you  see?  I  am 
caught  between  old  and  new— I  have  no 
home  and  perhaps  I  am  to  have  none." 

"I  cannot  believe  that,"  James  said.  "It 
seems  to  me  rather  that  you  are  the  best  of 
both  kinds  of  people." 

This  simple  praise  moved  Chen,  and  he 
coughed  as  though  he  were  choking.  "Come," 
he  said.  "  We  must  see  the  house." 

This  house  had  been  a  very  handsome  one 
when  it  was  built  and  the  strong  walls  and 
the  stout  beams  held.  But  the  paint  was  peel- 
ing from  the  wood  and  the  lime  had  blistered 
on  the  walls.  The  stone  floors  were  covered 
with  a  coat  of  sand  blown  there  by  many 
windstorms.  There  were  none  of  the  things 
to  which  Mary  and  Louise  and  Peter  were 
accustomed.  There  was  no  bathroom,  no 
heating  of  any  kind,  no  electricity,  no  run- 
ning water.  There  was  a  well;  there  were  four 
large  courts  which  held  some  good  trees,  and 
a  terrace  with  ancient  peonies  still  living; 
there  were  twelve  large  rooms,  three  to  each 
court  and  connected  with  outdoor  passage- 
ways whose  balustrades  were  finely  carved. 
James  stared  about  him  and  Chen  watched 
him. 

"It  looks  too  bad,  does  it  not?"  Chen 
said.  "Still,  a  few  women  hired  to  clean,  and 
you  will  see  a  different  house.  You  can  buy  a 
foreign  stove  at  the  Thieves'  Market  and  a 
carpenter  will  make  some  beds  and  tables 
and  the  tailor  some  bedding.  You  will  see 
how  easily  it  can  all  be  done,  and  how  cheaply. 
But  perhaps  you  have  plenty  of  money." 

"I  have  not,"  James  said  quickly.  His  fa- 
ther must  send  him  money,  of  course,  and  yet 
how  well  he  knew  that  his  father  would  often 
forget !  Peter  must  go  to  college  and  so  must 
Louise.  Mary  could  teach  somewhere.  Be- 
tween them  they  could  pay  the  daily  bills. 
"I  will  take  the  house,"  he  told  Chen;  "and 
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Tonight's  Thanksgiving  dinner 

And  the  windows  are  not  clean. 


But  Penny  isn't  fretting  'cause 

There's  Windex  on  the  scene! 


She  sprays  it  on — she  wipes  it  off! 

Her  windows  gleam  like  new! 


And  Windex  takes  no  time  to  dry 

As  many  cleaners  do. 


Windex  never  sticks  to  corners 

Makes  no  after-dust. 


VX\\ 


It  never  cakes,  or  runs,  or  streaks — 

For  cleaning,  it's  a  must! 


There's  nothing  glass  that  can't  be  cleaned 
The  speedy  Windex  way. 


IPiWIiP^ 


And  that's  why  Penny's  giving  thanks 

For  Windex  on  this  day! 


Why  pay  high  prices  for  window 
cleaners?  Windex  is  only  15(M  And 
nothing  beats  it  for  cleaning  glass 
because  it's  made  especially  for 
glass.  Windex  leaves  no  oily,  waxy 
film,  no  streaks,  no  dust.  Insist  on 
Windex  every  time! 


Codi-.  1948.  by  The  Drackett  Co. 

Get  Brighter  Windows  Quicker  With  — 


WINDEX 
SPRAY 


Costs  only  15«  — even  thriftier  in  the  big  20-ounce  size. 
TUNE  IN:  DOROTHY  KILGALLEN,  Thursdays.  See  local  paper  for  time  and  station. 


mind  you,  if  you  want  a  room,  you  shall  have 
it." 

By  now  they  had  reached  the  irmer  court. 
It  was  quiet  here  and  strangely  peaceful.  A 
great  twisted  pine  stood  against  the  house, 
and  the  walls  held  its  fragrance,  for  no  wind 
could  reach  here.  Chen  threw  himself  on  the 
wild  grass  under  the  tree  and  James  sat 
down  beside  him. 

"You  asked  me  about  the  communists," 
Chen  said  abruptly.  "They  have  taken  my 
own  village,  which  is  three  hundred  miles  to 
the  northwest.  Therefore  I  do  know  some- 
thing about  them." 

"  Is  your  house  safe?" 

"Yes,  for  we  are  poor  enough  to  be  safe. 
My  parents  were  tenants  before  the  com- 
munists came.  Their  landlord  was  the  usual 
sort,  short-tempered,  greedy,  but  not  more 
than  any  others.  When  the  communists  came 
they  strung  him  up  by  the  thumbs  and  gave 
him  a  good  beating  and  then  allowed  him  as 
much  land  as  he  could  work  himself — no 
more.  To  my  parents  they  gave  a  small  farm. 
So  now  we  are  landowners!"  Chen  laughed 
dryly. 

James  smiled.  "I  suppose  you  like  the 
communists." 

Chen  sat  up  and  wrapped  his  arms  about 
his  knees.  "No,"  he  said,  "no.  Had  I  been 
only  a  peasant  still,  I  dare  say  I  would  have 
been  happy  enough,  but  I  am  a  doctor." 

"Do  they  not  want  doctors?" 

They  want  them  very  much.  They  want 
them  too  much.  They  have  offered  me  a 
great  deal.  But  they  cannot  offer  me  enough." 
These  words  Chen  spoke  in  short  bitter  sen- 
tences. He  tugged  at  a  clump  of  grass  be- 
tween two  stones  and  it  came  up,  root  and  all. 
"They  wanted  me  to  dip  my  hand  in  blood 
and  swear  something.  Swear  what?  Nothing 
much:  loyalty,  brotherhood,  eternal  faith — 
all  the  usual  oaths  of  a  gang.  But  I  have 
sworn  my  loyalties  to  all  humanity.  I  told 
them  so  and  they  wanted  to  shoot  me.  So  I 
left  by  night.  Now  you  see  why  I  have  no 
home."  Chen  laughed  a  little  wildly.  He  got 
up.  "Come,  let  us  settle  the  matter  of  this 
house!  Its  owner  lives  next  door — a  good 
old  man  who  smokes  opium,  and  he  will  give 
you  a  quick  bargain  for  cash." 

The  days  drew  on  and  the  expected  letter 
from  his  father  did  not  arrive.  James  was  not 
surprised.  He  could  imagine,  as  well  as 
though  he  were  in  that  New  York  apart- 
ment, how  his  father  rose  each  morning,  con- 
templating the  writing  of  the  letter,  how 
after  contemplation  he  postponed.  From  his 
mother,  however,  James  did  receive  a  letter, 
so  rich  with  piety  and  good  purpose  that  he 
was  not  able  to  discern  from  it  what  had 
happened — that  it  concerned  Louise,  that 
she  had  been  foolish  and  led  away  by  the 
Americans,  that  it  was  the  elder  brother's 
business  to  take  the  father's  place  and  if 
James  knew  any  nice  young  men  and  could 
arrange  a  marriage  for  Louise,  undoubtedly 
that  would  be  the  solution,  although  he  must 
not  misunderstand  and  think  that  Louise 

had  to  get  married James  read  it  over 

thoughtfully  three  times  and  gathered  that 
Louise  was  somehow  a  problem,  as  she  had 
always  been. 

Without  much  enlightenment,  therefore, 
he  asked  for  a  week's  vacation  and,  with 
young  Wang  at  his  heels,  he  waited  one  day 
on  the  familiar  pier  in  Shanghai  for  the 
steamship  lighter.  The  day  was  windy  and 
gray  and  the  waterside  was  bleak.  Small 
boats  were  pushing  about,  scavenging  in  the 
filthy  river.  Each  had  its  family  of  man  and 
woman  and  children  and  these  looked  cold 
and  unhappy.  He  was  sorry  that  the  three 
who  were  coming  to  him  must  see  the  Bund 
on  such  a  day.  Even  the  tall  modern  build- 
ings looked  forbidding  and  alien,  as  though 
they  did  not  belong  here. 

There  was  a  shout  from  the  wharf  coolies; 
they  threw  out  the  great  knots  of  woven  rope 
and  the  lighter  ground  itself  against  the  pier. 
The  gangplank  was  lowered  and  he  waited 
and  the  next  minute  he  felt  Mary's  warm 
arms. 

"You're  looking  well,  Jim,"  Mary  said 
breathlessly.  "A  little  thin,  maybe." 

"Say.  Shanghai  is  some  place,"  Peter  said. 


Mo  need  to 
bear  down/ 


Yes— just  glide  a  new  Bissell®  back 
and  forth  under  beds  and  tables — 
everywhere !  It  sweeps  clean,  with  no 
pressure  on  the  handle  whatsoever! 


Disco-matte* 

brush  action 

does  w/ork  for 

you/ 

Only  Bissell  has  this  revolutionary 
feature  that  adjusts  the  brush  auto- 
matically to  any  pile  rug,  from  deep 
broadlooms  to  smooth  Orientals. 
Just  roll  your  Bissell  along  for 
quick,  thorough  clean-ups. 


"Bisco-matic"  Brush  Action  is  now 
available  in  two  models  .  .  .  the 
"Vanity"  at  $8.45,  and  the  "Grand 
Rapids"  at  only  $6.95. 

Both  complete  with  "Sta-up" 
Handle  and  easy  "Flip-O"  Empty. 

BISSELL 
SWEEPERS 

The  Bissell  Carpet  Sweeper  Co. 
Grand  Rapids  2,  Michigan 

•Reg.  U.  S.  Pat.  Off.  BisselKs  pat- 
ente  '   full  spring   controlled  brush 
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Gravel  is  as  important  to  your 
canary  as  teeth  are  to  you.  He 
swallows  his  seed  whole;  the  gravel 
grinds  it  in  his  gizzard.  Without 
gravel,  his  digestion  is  poor,  he 
doesn't  get  the  complete  benefits 
of  his  food — his  health,  happiness 
and  song  are  impaired. 

But  beware  of  the  kind  of  gravel 
you  give  him.  Ordinary  gravel  may 
be  soft,  sandy — incapable  of  grind- 
ing his  food  to  an  easily  digestible 
state.  Or  it  may  be  unwashed — a 
source  of  harmful  impurities. 

Be  safe!  Give  him  French's 
Bird  Gravel:  pure,  sterilized  quartz 
— hard,  sharp,  uniform  in  size.  Your 
pet  deserves  the  benefits  of  this 
superior  gravel. 


Prepared  by  the  makers  of  French's  Bird  Seed  and  Biscuit 
America's  largest-selling  bird  diet 


Only  Louise  said  nothing,  and  James  saw 
that  she  was  very  much  thinner  indeed  and 
that  she  looked  as  though  she  had  been  cry- 
ing. 

He  had  hired  a  carriage  whose  cushions 
had  been  newly  covered  with  khaki  and 
whose  horse  was  something  less  starved  than 
others.  It  seemed  even  a  little  cozy  inside, 
especially  when  the  big  oilcloth  apron  smell- 
ing of  tung  oil  had  been  fastened  to  hooks  in 
the  umbrella  top  and  the  horse  trotted  away 
from  the  pier. 

"Well,"  James  said,  smiling  on  them  all, 
"this  is  nice." 

They  smiled  at  him  a  little  wanly,  he 
thought. 

"Louise  was  seasick,"  Mary  said. 

"So  were  you,"  Peter  said. 

"Not  much,  really,"  Mary  retorted.  "You 
are  too  proud  of  yourself,  Peter." 

The  long  sea  voyage  had  worn  down  their 
tempers  a  little.  "I  wish  I  could  have  or- 
dered a  good  day  for  you,"  James  said,  try- 
ing to  be  cheerful.  Still,  he  told  himself,  it 
was  as  well  to  go  through  the  streets  behind 
this  oilcloth  curtain.  Chinese  people  seemed 
always  unprotected  against  rain  and  snow, 
and  the  bund  lasted  for  so  short  a  distance. 
Too  soon  the  streets  became  crowded  and 
disheveled. 

The  hotel  entrance  was  pleasant  and  a 
smart  doorman  received  them.  The  lobby 
was  warm  and  lined  with  palms,  and  shel- 
tered at  least  from  the  weather.  It  was  not 
too  different  from  what  they  were  used  to, 
James  thought.  Upstairs  the  rooms  were 
clean.  He  had  taken  two,  one  for  himself  and 
Peter  and  one  for  the  girls,  with  a  connecting 
bath. 


m  The  reasonable  man  adapts  him- 
^  self  to  the  world;  the  unreason- 
able one  persists  in  trying  to  adapt 
the  world  to  himself.  Therefore  all 
progress  depends  on  the  unreason- 
able man.  —GEORGE  BERNARD  SHAW. 


"What  measly  towels!"  Louise  said  when 
she  looked  in. 

"  I  believe  they  are  made  in  the  factories 
here,"  James  said. 

"Why  is  it  we  can't  do  anything  as  well  as 
other  people?" 

"Now,  Louise,"  Mary  said,  "don't  begin 
by  being  disgusted  with  everything." 

"We'd  better  get  some  food,"  James  said. 
"Then  we  can  go  to  a  movie  this  afternoon. 
That  sounds  like  New  York,  doesn't  it? 
Let's  get  ready." 

He  wanted  very  much  an  hour  alone  with 
Mary,  but  he  knew  that  there  would  be  no 
chance  for  this.  In  his  room  with  Peter  he 
did  not  know  whether  to  ask  questions  or 
not. 

"It's  a  great  surprise,  all  this,"  he  said. 
"Ma's  letter  didn't  make  anything  very 
plain,  either." 

"It's  a  big  fuss  about  nothing,  if  you  ask 
me,"  Peter  grunted.  "Louise  made  pa  an- 
gry. I  never  thought  he  really  meant  to  ship 
us  off,  though.  He  threatens  so  many  things 
he  never  does.  But  he  went  himself  and 
bought  the  tickets  and  he  wouldn't  pay  for 
any  tuition  for  us.  I  want  to  turn  right 
around  and  go  back,  of  course.  I'm  still  going 
to  be  an  engineer." 

James  smiled.  "Better  stay  a  few  months 
anyway,  now  you're  here,"  he  said.  "I've 
fixed  up  rather  a  nice  house  in  Peking  for  us 
all.  It's  a  fine  old  city — makes  you  proud." 

"Is  it  better  than  Shanghai?" 

"  I  think  so,  anyway."  James  returned  to 
the  effort.  "So  you  don't  know  really  what 
Louise  did?" 

"Oh,  I  know,"  Peter  said.  "She's  in  love 
with  Philip  Morgan,  and  Phil  doesn't  want 
to  marry  anybody  now.  When  he  does  he  will 
probably  marry  some  debutante." 

James  could  not  speak,  watching  this 
brother  of  his.  Peter  was  utterly  and  com- 
pletely foreign.  He  had  nothing  to  help  him 
here,  no  shred  of  knowledge  to  help  him 
end.  re  being  Chinese.  For  it  would  be  a 
matter  of  endurance.  Peter  had  never  ab- 
sorbed either  atmosphere  or  ideas  from  their 


/DEAL  is  so  c/ean  cwc/ 
u/ho/esome  I  keep  it  m 
my  refrigerator. . . 

It's  quite  natural  to  keep  a  fine,  clean  U.  Sj 
Gov't  Inspected  food  like  Ideal  in  the 
refrigerator.  This  is  a  quality  food.  Everything 
about  it  is  good.  You  can  tell  that  by  the 
pleasant,  meaty  aroma.  Ideal  is  a  Wilson's 
product — a  real  food,  not  a  mere  filler. 


FEEDS  YOUR   DOG 
IN  J  WAYS 

Processed  by  the  exclusive  Wilson's 
Balamac  principle  of  Balanced  Amiao 
;4cids,  Ideal  gives  your  dog  full  value  in 
proteins.  Ideal  is  the  "7-Course  Meal." 

I  •  Meat  by-products — for  muscles  and  growth. 

2.  Bone  —  calcium   and  phosphorus  for  bones 
and  teeth. 

3.  Wheat  and  Barley — carbohydrates  for 
energy. 

4.  Wheat  Germ — fot  vitality  and  nerves. 
5»   Carrots — for  clear  eyes  and  glossy  coat. 
O.   Cod  Liver  Oil,  fortified  —  source  of  Vitamins 

A  and  D. 
7 •   Soy  Grits — for  strong  sinews  and  tendons. 
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Remember  these  facts  when  you  are 
tempted  by  unknown  or  "cut-rate" 
dog  foods.  Be  fair  to  your  pet  and — 
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EVERYBODY 
DELIGHTS  IN 
FRESH-BAKED 


YeasF 


Make  them  perfect  every  time 
with  the  new 


PUlsbory  HOT  ROLL  MIX 

V  t  WITH  YEAST  ) 


Now — like  a  breeze— you  can 
bake  piping  hot  dinner  rolls  of 
your  very  own.  Fresh-baked  cin- 
namon rolls  and  coffee  cakes,  too! 
So  much  lighter,  so  much  more 
delicious  when  you  make  them 
with  the  new  Pillsbury  Hot  Roll 
Mix.  Yeast  comes  right  in  the 
package.  All  ingredients  of  the 
very  highest  quality,  just  as  you'd 
expect  from  Pillsbury.  Get  a  pack- 
age— soon! 

Tender  and  golden-brown  outside 

Snowy-white,  feather-light  inside 

Rich  flavor 

Fine,  even  texture 

Just  add  water  to  yeast,  then  mix 


HotRoU 


XWX 
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Ann  Pillsbury  has  developed  a  new  hot  roll  mix  in 
her  kitchen  to  save  you  time  in  your  kitchen,  and 
give  you  perfect  results  every  time. 


father,  and  now  James  realized  that  the  at- 
mosphere of  ancient  Chinese  philosophy 
which  his  lather  had  so  persistently  built 
around  them  had  helped  him  and  Mary. 
Even  alter  they  understood  its  artificiality, 
and  then  perhaps  its  uselessness  in  these 
swift  modern  times,  it  had  become  a  part  of 
them.  Hut  I'eter  and  Louise  had  come  to 
despise  it,  and  they  we^e  never  deceived  for 
an  instant  by  its  unreality. 

"So  Louise  was  sent  here  to  get  overa  love 
affair." 

"Something  like  that,"  Peter  said  briskly. 
He  got  up,  bored  by  Louise.  "Jim,  if  I  stay 
for  this  autumn  will  you  promise  to  make  pa 
let  me  go  home  in  time  for  midyears?" 
.  "If  you  won't  call  it  home."  James  re- 
plied. "This  is  home,  you  know." 

"Oh,  well — you  know  what  I  mean." 

Long  ago  Mrs.  Liang  had  learned  not  to 
open  envelopes  addressed  to  her  husband. 
Therefore  she  did  not  open  the  yellow  en- 
velope which  she  hoped  brought  news  of  the 
children's  safe  arrival.  It  came  after  lunch- 
eon when  he  was  taking  a  nap  in  his  study, 
and  she  tiptoed  to  the  door  and  listened. 
She  could  hear  him  breathing  heavily,  and 
she  sighed  and  went  back  to  the  living  room 
and  sat  down  by  the  window 

Outside  in  the  park  the  leaves  were  begin- 
ning to  fall,  and  chis  meant  that  winter 
would  soon  come.  In  Peking,  the  days  were 
always  sunny.  Even  when  there  came  down 
a  snowstorm  from  the  north,  it  passed 
quickly.  And  how  the  bright  red  berries  of 
Indian  bamboo  used  to  shine  through  the 
whiteness.  She  wiped  her  eyes  quietly.  When 
the  winds  blew  here  the  tall  building  trem- 
bled and  she  was  always  afraid,  although 
Liang  grew  so  angry  with  her.  Liang  was 
often  angry  with  her,  and  for  many  things 
she  did  not  blame  him. 

He  is  not  very  happy  here,  too,  she  thought. 
No  one  is  happy  away  from  the  earth  and  wa- 
ters of  his  own  home. 

Suddenly  she  heard  him  cough.  She  ran  to 
the  door  again  and  opened  it  softly.  He  was 
awake,  but  he  looked  unwell  and  pale. 
"Liang,  here  is  an  electric  letter  from  the 
children." 

"Give  it  to  me,"  he  said. 

She  stood  waiting  while  he  tore  open  the 
envelope  with  his  thumbnail  and  took  out 
the  inner  sheet. 

"They  have  arrived  safely  and  they  are 
well." 

A  misty  happiness  filled  her  body.  "So 
they  are  safe." 

"Of  course,"  he  said.  He  stooped  and 
pulled  on  his  slippers.  "You  are  always  so 
fearful." 

She  understood  that  his  nap  had  left  him 
feeling  heavy  and  uncomfortable,  and  so  she 
said,  "  I  will  fetch  you  some  hot  tea  and  then 
it  will  be  good  for  you  to  take  a  short  walk  in 
the  park.  You  have  to  make  a  talk  tonight 
before  American  ladies." 

"I  don't  see  why  I  am  always  compelled 
to  make  these  talks." 

She  hastened  to  agree  with  him.  "Nor  do 
I,  Liang.  How  can  women  understand  the 
things  you  talk  about?" 

She  hoped  to  comfort  him,  but  instead  she 
made  him  very  angry.  "Not  all  women  are 
like  you,"  he  said  coldly.  "There  are  even 
some  women  who  appreciate  the  subject  to 
which  I  have  devoted  my  life." 

"  I  am  always  wrong."  She  turned  and 
went  away  to  the  kitchen.  Had  the  children 
been  here  she  would  have  answered  him  with 
some  temper  of  her  own,  but  a  woman  with- 
out children  had  no  courage  before  a  man. 

In  his  own  way  Doctor  Liang  was  suffer- 
ing. He  could  not  understand  why  his  usual 
buoyancy  had  left  him  and  why  he  felt  dry 
and  sad.  He  had  done  a  great  deal  of  work 
since  the  children  went  and  made  entirely 
new  notes  for  his  course  in  contemporary 
Chinese  literature.  The  children's  mother 
was  of  course  somewhat  depressed.  That  was 
inevitable.  She  was  the  mother  type  rather 
than  the  wife  type.  He  had  come  to  this  con- 
clusion long  ago. 

In  his  own  way  Doctor  Liang  thought  a 
great  deal  about  women.  No  woman  could 


For  Planterrific  Holidays  . . 

Lets  have  all 
the  * 


Thauksjiivin;; — Christmas 

—  the  whole  Holiday  sea- 
son— just  wouldn't  he 
complete  without  plenty 
of  crisp,  salty  nuts.  And 
hecause  they  want  the 
Im'.sI,  most  folks  will  insist 
on  Planters! 

Planters  Salter  Pev- 

nuts,  of  course,  oven-fresh 
in  the  blue  vacuum  can. 
Vnd,  for  variety's  sake, 
Planters  Mixed  Nuts— 
almonds — cashews — pea- 
nuts— and  pecans  or  fil- 
berts. They're  all  delicious 

—  Planterrifically  good. 
Stock   up  now. 


These  PLANTERS  products 
are  also  made  in  Toronto,  and 
sold    everywhere    in    Canada. 


PLANTERS 
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Ruggedly  made  with  stainless 
steel  blades  and  rich  Bakelite 
handles.  The  "Best"  Egg  Beater 
takes  all  the  work  out  of  whipping 
up  fluffy  cakes  and  omelets. 
Gives  mixer  results  by  hand. 


k 


Stands  steady  in  any  bowl, 
'  3f  large    or    small.    Works 

.»  K       faster,  more  smoothly,  with 
*r       a  feather-touch. 


FOR    YOURSELF,    FOR    FRIENDS 


•  •  •     at  good 
stores    everywhere.        ■  vf_ 

ANOTHER    GREAT    PRODUCT    BY      _ • 
KCO  PRODUCTS  CO.,  CHICAGO  39,  ILL. 


have  persuaded  him  from  the  path  of  recti- 
tude, and  he  was  a  man  genuinely  chaste. 
Nevertheless,  he  analyzed  many  women  in 
his  mind.  There  was,  for  example.  Violet 
Sung.  Beautiful  in  the  most  truly  exotic  fash- 
ion, cultivated,  even  learned,  Violet  had 
come  from  Paris  a  few  months  ago  to  take 
New  York  by  storm.  She  was  besieged  by 
suitors  of  every  nationality,  and  she  would 
marry  none  of  them.  The  rumor  now,  how-  I 
ever,  was  that  she  had  accepted  the  love  of 
a  handsome  middle-aged  Englishman  whose  | 
business  interests  kept  him  half  the  year  in 
New  York. 

Doctor  Liang  was  inclined  to  believe  the 
rumor  if  only  because  of  the  bitter  gossip 
raging  among  the  Chinese.  Chinese  men  were 
especially  bitter,  as  if  they  felt  that  Violet 
had  rejected  each  of  them  individually  when 
she  accepted  an  Englishman.  Doctor  Liang 
had  philosophy  enough  to  enjoy  this  jealousy 
and  to  acknowledge  half  humorously  that  he 
had  some  of  it  himself.  He  would  have  been 
thoroughly  alarmed  had  Violet  pursued  him, 
but  he  enjoyed  the  deference  which  she  had 
always  shown  him  in  public,  and  before 
others  he  indulged  in  a  little  domineering 
flirtation. 

Violet  Sung  made  a  very  interesting  type 
for  a  philosopher  to  study.  Someday  he 
might  work  up  a  lecture  on  the  difference  be- 
tween the  mother  type  and  the  Violet  type, 
and  whether  a  man  should  have  both  in  his 
life.  In  old-fashioned  China,  of  course,  a 
had  been  well  arranged.  The  first  wife  was 
the  mother.  Thereafter  a  man  took  as  con- 
cubine the  other  type.  But  this  apparently 


^  (Jnhappiness  comes  from  iliink- 
^  ing   about    oneself,    rather   than 

of  somethinK  outside  of  oneself. 

—  WILLIAM  LYON   PHELPS: 

Autobiography  With  Letters 

(Oxford  University  Press  ). 


offended  the  newer  civilization  of  the  Amer- 
icans, who  were  not  so  naturalistic.  A  for- 
mula here  had  yet  to  be  found. 

At  this  moment  Doctor  Liang  felt  the  need 
of  an  audience.  He  rose  and  went  rather  im- 
petuously into  the  living  room.  "Eh,"  he 
said  to  Mrs.  Liang.  "  I  want  to  talk  to  you." 
He  sat  down  on  the  chair  opposite  her,  and 
linked  together  loosely  his  large,  exquisitely 
shaped  hands.  "  I  want  to  ask  you  a  question 
as  a  good  mother,"  he  said.  "Do  you  prefer 
the  western  way  of  having  concubines  out- 
side the  family  in  secret  or  our  old-fashioned 
way  of  bringing  them  into  the  family  and  al- 
lowing all  children  to  be  born  under  one 
roof?" 

Mrs.  Liang  was  smitten  with  fear.  Was  he 
thinking  of  taking  a  concubine?  Her  lips 
went  dry  and  she  stared  at  him.  "What 
thoughts  have  you?" 

But  he  did  not  see  her  fear.  "I  want  to 
know  what  you  think." 

She  collected  her  terrified  thoughts.  "Of 
course  our  way  is  better,"  she  faltered.  "Why 
should  children  suffer  for  what  their  father 
does?" 

Her  heart  yearned  over  her  own.  ...  Of 
course  if  Liang  wanted  another  woman  he 
must  bring  her  into  this  house.  It  would  be 
shameful  for  him  to  descend  to  the  sort  of 
thing  that  foreigners  did.  Yet  could  she  en- 
dure another  woman  here?  No!  She  would 
go  to  her  children.  She  was  about  to  rise  with 
dignity  from  her  chair  and  tell  Liang  this. 

He  gave  her  no  time  either  to  rise  or  to 
speak.  Instead  he  himself  rose  briskly. 
"Thank  you,"  he  said  with  unusual  cour- 
tesy. "I  wanted  to  know  what  you  would 
think— the  mother  type " 

He  hastened  back  to  his  study  and  closed 
the  door  firmly  and  at  once  sat  down  and  be- 
gan to  write  fluently  at  his  desk.  He  wrote 
for  two  hours,  and  when  he  came  out  Mrs. 
Liang  had  his  supper  on  the  table.  He  ate  it 
with  enjoyment,  although  he  missed  the 
tinge  of  garlic  with  which  she  would  have 
seasoned  the  food  had  he  not  been  going  out 
that  night.  American  ladies  disliked  the 
odor,  and  he  could  not  sufficiently  protect 
(Continued  on  Page  95) 
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a  delicious  blend 
of  8  vegetables 

in  one  wholesome  drink 


THIS  IS  HOW  IT  HAPPENED... 


JIM!  I'M  at  my  wit's 
END  TRYING  TO  6ET 

YOU  AND  THE 

CHILDREN  TO  EAT 

ENOUGH  VEGETABLES. 


MAYBE  THIS 
V-8*  VEGETA- 
BLE JUICE  AD 
WILL  GIVE  YOU 
A  CLUE . 


LOOK !  IT  SAYS  V-8  IS  A 
DELICIOUS  BLEND  OF  8 
DIFFERENT  VEGETABLES. I 
HEAR   IT'S  REALLY  TASTY, TOO' 
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IF  ALL  OF  YOU 

LIKED  V-8  ! 
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MOTHER,  MAKE 

TOMMY  STOP 

SWIPING  MY  V-81. 


DON'T  WORRY. 
THERE'S  PLENTY 
MORE  FOR  YOU 
AND  DAD, TOO 
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Put  o  pitcher  of  V-8  on 
the  table  at  every  meal. 
Serve  it  between  meals, 
too.  Every  delicious  glass 
contains  nutrients  of  8 
different  vegetables:  — 

CELERY  LETTUCE 

PARSLEY  CARROTS 

SPINACH  TOMATOES 

BEETS  WATERCRESS 

*  V-8  is  a  trademark  owned  in  the  United  Stat  ea  by  Campbell  Soap  Company ;  in  Canada  by  Campbell  Soup  Company  Ltd 
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NEW  LA  FRANCE  IMPRESSES 
SCIENTISTS,  DEUGHTS  HOUSEWIVES 


NEW  LA  FRANCE 
BRIGHTENS  COLORS,  TOO 


When  you  wash  with  new  La 
Prance  with  Luminess,  deep 
greens  and  reds  and  browns  be- 
come richer.  Yellows  and  blues 
achieve  more  brightness.  Wash 
dresses  thai  have  grown  drab 

in    many   washings   suddenly 

become  crisper  in  color,  new- 
looking,  ll's  the  Luminess  that 

does    It ...  that    a  m  az  i  n  g 

Luminess! 

What  a  wonderful  discovery 

for  women  who  have  become  re- 


signed to  bluings  that  dull  colors 
or  to  bleaches  that  tend  to  bleed 
all  brightness  out  of  garments. 
Try  new  La  Fiance  yourself... 
but  be  prepared  to  be  amazed ! 
With  new  La  France,  you 
don't  need  to  worry  about  wash- 
ing fast-color  and  white  things 
separately.  New  La  France  will 
whiten  the  white  things  and 
brighten  the  colored  things  in 
the  same  washer-load  or  tubful 
simultaneously. 


Ni'«  La  France  provided  by  Bendix  in  new  washers! 


Enthusiastic  Comments 

from  Users  of  the 

New  La  France 


"Thanks  to  l.a  France  I  now 

wash  and  blue  in  one  operation 
—  and  my  clothes  have  never 
looked  better  or  brighter. Thanks 
a  million  for  time-saving,  back- 
saving  l.a  France."  Mrs.  J. 
Spellerberg,  h\    udalc,  Mich. 


"I  have  been  using  La  Fiance 
for  years  and  I  didn't  think  you 
could  beat  it  till  I  tried  the  new 


La  France  with  Luminess.  All 
I  can  say  is  that  La  France  is 
even  better  now  and  that  means 
it's  simply  wonderful.  It  gets 
clothes  so  much  whiter  that  you 
can  definitely  see  the  difference" 
Mrs.  R.  J.  Tufts,  Chicago,  III. 


"La  France  plays  the  leading 
role  in  my  colorful  clothesline 
show !  Gay-colored  prints,  white 
shirts,  and  bordered  towels  all 
have  a  sparkle  that's  brighter 
than  new!  It's  a  'must  see'!  La 
France— I  love  it !" 
Mrs.  J.  Darrow,  Plymouth,  Mich. 


Amazing  New  Whitening  Compound 
Actually  Adds  Whiteness  to  Clothe* 

Also  increases  brightness  of  every  color  in  the  rainbow 


Hoboken,  New  Jersey,  Nov. 
1948— Out  of  the  laboratory  has 
finally  come  a  new  answer  to  an 
old  question!  "How  can  I  wash 
white  clothes  so  that  they  will 
look  whiter?" 

For  many  years  it  has  been 
the  custom  to  bleach  or  to  blue 
clothes  to  make  them  appear 
whiter.  Now,  a  new  compound 
has  been  developed  by  a  group 
of  chemists  which  outmodes  all 
regular  bluings  as  surely  as  the 
electric  iron  outmodes  the  iron 
your  grandmother  heated  on  the 
stove. 

So  new  is  this  compound  that 
its  remarkable  action  is  as  im- 
pressive to  many  chemists  and 
physicists  as  to  housewives. 

This  compound  is  called 
Luminess,  and  it  is  now  being 
used  in  the  new  La  France  blu- 
ing flakes. 

All  white  clothes  are  white 
because  they  reflect  light  .  .  . 
colored  clothes  are  bright  be- 
cause they  reflect  light.  The 
more    light    they    reflect,    the 


By  FRANCES  BARTON 

whiter  and  brighter  they  are. 

This  wonderful  new  sub- 
stance, Luminess,  makes  them 
reflect  more  light  than  they  do 
naturally,  thereby  making  them 
whiter  and  brighter  than  ever 
before. 

Gets  Clothes  Whiter! 
If  you  wash  your  white  and 
colored  things  (clothes,  table- 
cloths, anything)  with  your 
regular  soap  or  detergent  and 
with  new  La  France  containing 
Luminess,  you  find  they  don't 
grow  dingier  and  grayer  as 
time  goes  on.  They  actually 
grow  whiter  . . .  keep  right  on 
getting  more  so  each  time  you 
wash! 

After  half  a  dozen  wash- 
ings, clothes  are  just  as  white, 
or  whiter  than  they  were  when 
you  bought  them  at  the  store. 
This  is  true  no  matter  what 
brand  of  soap  or  detergent  you 
use. 

La  France  is  simple  to  use. 
It  comes  in  the  form  of  a  bluing 
flake.  You  simply  add  it  to  the 


SAFER  THAN  ANY  BLEACH! 


Until  new  La  France  was  de- 
veloped no  other  product  could 
begin  to  do  anywhere  near  the 
whitening  job  that  bleaches  do. 
Now  La  France  with  Luminess 
will  do  a  miraculous  whitening 
job,  and  do  it  sajely. 

Besides  being  such  a  good 
whitener  La  France  has  a  great 
advantage  over  bleaches.  Any 
bit  of  washes,  be  it  silk,  cotton, 
rayon,  linen  or  nylon,  will  never 
be  weakened  by  La  France.  But, 
remember,  La  France  is  a 
whitener  and  brightener,  not  a 
stain  remover.  If  you  have  a 


stubborn  spot  or  stain,  you'll 
need  a  bleach. 

In  fact,  when  you  put  new  La 
F ranee  in  with  your  soap  or  de- 
tergent, shirts,  sheets,  towels 
and  other  white  washables 
come  out  whiter  than  they  do 
when  you  put  a  bleach  in  with 
the  suds. 

La  France  works  wonders  be- 
cause it  actually  adds  whiteness 
to  the  material,  whiteness  that 
stays  in  it. 

Why  don't  you  try  one- 
quarter  package  of  new  La 
France  next  time  you  wash? 


wash  water  along  with  you 
soap  or  detergent.  No  bother.  1 
works  automatically  while  yo 
wash.  It  works  so  well  that  th 
makers  of  the  Bendix  Automat 
ic  Washing  Machine  include 
package  of  new  La  France  i 
every  washer  they  sell! 


BETTER  THAN 
ANY  BLUING 

We  had  La  France  tested  b 
many  housewives  who  wer 
users  of  old-fashioned  liquu 
ball  or  cube  bluing.  Thes 
women  were  used  to  takin 
great  precaution  against  streak 
ing,  spotting  and  over-bluing 

They  found  there  was  no  nee 
for  such  precautions  with  ne\ 
La  France.  La  France  goe 
right  in  with  the  soap;  the  sim 
pie  motion  of  the  clothe 
through  the  water  dissolves  L 
France  completely.  It  can't  pos 
sibly  spot  or  streak.  % 

Because  La  France  wit; 
Luminess  actually  adds  whitenei 
to  your  white  clothes,  there' 
never  a  trace  of  blue  on  any 
thing  washed  with  La  Franct 
And  don't  forget,  it  brighten 
colors,  too ! 


Buy  U.S. 
Savings  Bonds 


w 


yoa 


air-. 


LA  FRANCE  BLUING  FLAKES- 

with  whitening,  brightening  Luminess! 
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(Continued  from  Page  95) 
s  nv.  Peter  and  his  sisters  were  sitting  in  the 
1  irge  central  court  under  the  light  of  three 
1  aper  lanterns  which  young  Wang  had 
5  trung  to  the  great  pine  tree.  Little  Dog  had 
1  rought  out  a  teapot  and  some  chairs,  and 
'Vang  was  squatting  on  his  heels  playing  a 
1  ute.  It  was  just  as  he  would  have  liked  Chen 
10  see  them.  He  introduced  them  quickly. 

Little  Dog  ran  to  letch  more  chairs  and 
lis  mother  fetched  bowls  and  some  small 
i  akes  and  a  dish  of  watermelon  seeds,  and 
;  oung  Wang,  retiring  behind  the  pine  tree, 
<  ontinued  to  play  softly  his  gently  winding 
;  irs.  It  was  very  pleasant.  In  a  little  while 
hey  were  all  gay,  for  Chen  revealed  that  he 
:new  sleight  of  hand. 

"  I  had  an  uncle  who  was  a  traveling  jug- 
;ler,"  he  confessed.  "My  uncle  would  not 
vork,  and  since  he  had  long  thin  hands  with- 
>ut  any  bones,  my  grandfather  feared  he 
night  become  a  pickpocket  and  disgrace  an 
tonest  family.  So  he  apprenticed  him  to  a 
uggler." 

They  all  watched  Liu  Chen  and  laughed 
ontinually  at  what  he  could  do.  He  took 
)owls  of  water  out  of  the  air  and  he  swal- 
owed  lighted  cigarettes  and  made  Louise's 
'arrings  disappear. 

"  I  have  tried  to  persuade  Chen  to  come 
ind  live  with  us,"  James  said. 

"Oh,  yes,"  Louise  cried  eagerly.  "That 
.vouldbe  fun." 

"There  is  plenty  of  room,"  Mary  said, 
'and  we'll  all  live  more  cheaply,  several  to- 
gether." 

Chen  looked  about  on  them,  a  half-smile 
;till  upon  his  lips.  "Well,  well,  I  will  think 
about  it,"  he  said.  "Perhaps  it  is  too  soon.  I 
have  bad  table   manners 
and  when  I  sleep  I  snore 
loudly." 

The  end  of  it  was  that 
in  less  than  a  week  Chen 
moved  into  the  house,  tak- 
ing the  far-end  room  be- 
yond Peter's.  To  Little 
Dog  young  Wang  said,  NMOnanm 
"Now  there  is  somebody 
in  the  house  who  knows  what  must  be  done. 
He  is  no  foreigner  like  the  others." 

Mrs".  Liang's  letter  reached  her  children 
only  after  a  month.  She  had  not  understood 
that  extra  stamps  were  needed  for  air  mail 
and  so  it  had  been  carried  across  the  ocean 
by  an  ordinary  steamship,  had  awaited  the 
pleasure  of  a  clerk  in  the  Shanghai  post  office 
who  had  just  got  himself  married,  and  had 
reached  the  hospital  inmid-autumn. 

The  autumn  was  unusually  fine.  There  had 
been  no  high  winds  and  therefore  little  dust, 
and  the  camel  caravans  had  not  yet  come  in 
for  the  winter  to  stir  up  the  streets  with  their 
huge  flopping  feet.  Since  it  was  the  first  really 
peaceful  year  since  the  Japanese  had  with- 
drawn, the  chrysanthemums  were  large  and 
fine.  Mary  had  gone  drunk  with  pleasure  in 
them.  Chrysanthemum  venders  had  learned 
that  if  they  came  to  the  gate  early  in  the 
morning  before  she  went  to  the  hospital  or 
late  after  she  came  back,  they  were  sure  of  a 
sale.  She  had  bought  dozens  of  pots.  The 
court  was  lined  with  them,  and  they  stood 
against  the  walls  of  the  house  inside  the 
rooms. 

She  was  very  happy.  She  loved  the  house, 
and  she  missed  nothing  of  what  she  had  had 
in  New  York.  The  privacy  of  the  court,  the 
shade  under  the  great  leaning  pine,  all  was  as 
she  liked  it.  Especially  she  liked  the  sim- 
plicity of  life.  There  was  no  machinery  to 
vex  by  breaking  down  just  when  it  was 
needed  most.  Little  Dog's  mother  and  Little 
Dog  himself  wire  excellent  servants,  pro- 
vided one  made  certain  of  a  few  rules  of 
cleanliness.  Little  Dog  must  not  wash  his 
clothes  in  the  dishpan,  and  Little  Dog's 
mother  must  not  wash  the  rice  bowls  by  run- 
ning her  finger  around  them  in  a  pail  of  cold 
water.  She  explained  to  them  earnestly  about 
germs,  and  argued  with  Chen  when  he  sim- 
ply said  everything  must  be  eaten  hot. 

In  the  hospital,  as  at  home.  Mary  was  al- 
most completely  happy.  That  she  was  not 
altogether  so  was  because  of  her  sincere  an- 
ger whenever  one  of  the  doctors  failed  to  be 


^L  (ienius  is  a  perception  of 
"  the  obvious  which  nobody 
else  sees. 

—  LOUIS  TUCKER:  Clerical  Errors. 
(Harper  &  Brothers). 


as  careful  of  the  children  under  her  care  as 
she  thought  he  should  be.  Upon  a  Satur- 
day morning,  as  she  was  preparing  to  go 
home  for  the  midday  meal,  she  stopped  at 
the  hospital  post  office  and  there  found  her 
mother's  letter.  It  was  thick,  and  it  would  be 
full  of  news,  and  they  would  read  it  aloud  at 
the  table  together. 

Saturday  was  always  a  pleasant  day,  for 
they  did  not  hurry  back  to  the  hospital  and 
Peter  had  a  holiday  from  the  college.  This 
afternoon  they  had  planned  a  walk  to  the 
chrysanthemum  market. 

She  waited  for  James  to  finish  his  first 
bowl  of  rice.  Then  she  said,  "Here  is  a  letter 
from  ma." 

"Good!"  James  exclaimed.  "I  was  se- 
cretly beginning  to  worry,  for  pa  has  not 
written  at  all,  although  he  promised  he 
would." 

Chen  rose.  "I  will  go  away,"  he  said  po- 
litely. 

James  pressed  him  down,  "Sit  down,  sit 
down,"  he  said.  "Now  you  are  our  brother." 

Ihere  is  no  telling  what  is  in  ma's  let- 
ters," Peter  said  with  some  mischief. 

So  Mary  began  to  read.  Every  now  and 
then  she  paused  and  turned  the  letter  this 
way  and  that,  for  their  mother's  writing  was 
entirely  individual  and  she  went  by  sound 
rather  than  by  the  correct  way  of  shaping  a 
character. 

Upon  this  Peter  gave  some  advice.  "You 
make  a  mistake  to  examine  ma's  writing,"  he 
said.  "Take  a  deep  breath  as  though  you 
were  about  to  run  a  race,  and  then  go  as  fast 
as  you  can,  by  sense  only." 

They  laughed  and  Mary,  in  fun,  did  what 
Peter  had  told  her  to  do. 
■MMMNMR  Thus  she  rushed  straight 
into  the  part  of  Mrs. 
Liang's  letter  where  she 
told  of  the  possibility  of 
a  concubine  and  her  deter- 
mination to  leave  the  house 
in  such  case.  There  Mary 
■UMKMHBi  stopped.  They  looked  at 
one  another  aghast.  Even 
Louise  was  startled  and  put  down  her  chop- 
sticks. 

"I  told  you  I  should  not  be  here,"  Chen 
said. 

"Why  not?"  Mary  demanded.  "  If  pa  has 
been  so  foolish " 

"  I  do  not  believe  it,"  James  said  severely. 

Peter  turned  to  Louise.  "You  know  pa  bet- 
ter than  any  of  us,"  he  said.  "Can  you  think 
of  anyone  who  seemed  . . .  special  to  him  ? " 

Louise  looked  thoughtful.  It  was  painful  to 
remember  all  the  gaiety  of  those  days  in  New 
York  in  comparison  with  the  dullness  of  her 
present  life,  but  she  forced  herself  to  do  so. 
"I  do  think  that  pa  used  to  talk  more  to 
Violet  Sung  than  to  any  of  the  rest." 

Peter  groaned  loudly.  "Oh — that  ...  fe- 
male ! " 

"Hush!"  James  said.  "Who  is  Violet 
Sung?" 

Louise  cast  a  sidelong  look  at  her  brother. 
"She  is  a  friend  of  Lili's." 

James  compelled  his  face  not  to  change. 
He  put  on  his  most  elderly-brother  look  and 
said  quietly,  "I  feel  sure  that  pa  will  not  do 
such  a  thing.  Give  me  the  letter,  Mary.  I  will 
finish  it  in  private,  and  then  I  will  write  to 
him  for  us  all.  Of  course  if  we  are  wrong 
about  pa,  it  is  quite  true  that  ma  must  come 
to  live  with  us." 

"Then  I  will  go  and  take  care  of  pa," 
Louise  said  eagerly.  "I  am  sure  Violet  will 
not  be  a  good  housekeeper.  She  is  very  beau- 
tiful, in  that  French  sort  of  way.  And  you 
know  how  pa  is — he's  very  intellectual,  but 
at  the  same  time  he's  used  to  the  way  ma 
looks  after  him,  and  Violet  would  never  put 
a  hot-water  bottle  in  his  bed  or  see  that  his 
ties  are  cleaned  and  his  shoes  brushed."  Her 
face  lit  with  joy,  and  they  all  pitied  her,  for 
they  knew  that  it  was  not  to  their  father  that 
she  wished  to  return. 

James  rose  and  went  into  the  other  room, 
and  Louise  silently  followed  him.  The 
others  left  behind  ate  what  they  wished  of 
the  remainder  of  the  meal.  Mary's  appetite 
was  gone,  and  Chen,  feeling  sorry  for  her,  had 
not  the  heart  to  seem  hungry.  When  she  put 
(Continued  on  Page  99) 


PRINCESS    INGRID 


TALISMAN    ROSE 


VICTORIA 


Fine  sterling  was  never  meant 
for  the  rich  alone.    Fine  sterling 
belongs    in    every    woman's    home. 
For  it's  things  like  fine  sterling 
that  make  a  home  fine!  Nothing 
will  serve  you  more  often  or  give 
you  a  greater  sense  of  pride 
and  permanence.   And  it  costs  so 
little  to  own  so  much!  Order- 
ing sterling  by  the  place  setting 
or  even  piece  by  piece  is  now 
the  smart  way  to  buy!  And  for  the 
brightest  stars  in  the  world  of 
fine  sterling .  .  .  always  ask  for 
Solid  Silver  by  Frank  M.   Whiting! 


AND      AMERICA'S      FINEST      IS      STERLING      BY 


©  Frank  M.  Whiting  &  Company,  Meriden,  Conn. 

GOLDSMITH    AND    SILVERSMITH    TRADITION    SINCE    1840 
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Only    KROEHLER 

Sectional   Furniture 

is   Cushionized 


You'll  jusl  love  tlio  \».i\  Kroehler  Sectionals  keep 
your  living  room  now  and  inviting,  simply 
through  quick,  easj  change  in  arrangement.  Vnd 
what  marvelous  comfort!  Double  layers  of  re- 
silient springs  in  both  so.it  and  bade,  generous!) 
padded  with  soft,  long-fibre  cotton,  arc  but  Iwo 

World's  Largest  Furniture  Manufacturer 


exclusive   Cushionized   features  which  rest  and 
relax  you.   lhero  is  no  twine  to  break  .  .  .  in>  1      - 
tilling   to  lump  up.     No  other  furniture  in  the 
world  can  give  you  Cushionized  Construction, 
\et  Kroehler  costs  no  more  than  ordinary  mafc 
See    \our     \uthorued    Kroehler    Dealer    today* 


KROEHLER  f^ct&a. 


>*    «    i    -  .    .-     « 


SEE  THESE  AND  OTHER   SECTIONAL   PIECES   AT  YOUR    AUTHORIZED   KROEHLER   DEALER'S 
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^  Seventy-one  is  a  burden  to 
^  himself  and  others — a 
brittle  elm  tree  to  have  near 
you.  —GEORGE  MEREDITH. 


(Continued  from  Page  97) 
den   her  chopsticks  he  put  down  his,  and 
tail  g  the  tea  bowl,  he  went  out  into  the 
car  . 

r  ]  f  I  thought  pa  really  were  so  wicked,  I 
wu  d  declare  myself  not  his  daughter," 
Mr/  said.  Every  day  in  the  newspapers  in 
Pking  daughters  and  sons  declared  them- 
stv  s  free  of  their  parents,  because,  they 
sad  these  parents  were  too  old-fashioned 
ad  did  not  have  the  interest  of  the  nation  at 
hait. 

'  Pa  is  very  deep,"  Peter  said.  "He  is  full 
Confucianism  and  all  that  rotten  old 
sif ;.  You  should  hear  the  fellows  here  at 
cd  ge  talk  about  Confucius.  Why,  Confu- 
cis  was  only  a  reactionary.  Hygiene  and 
sk  ice  are  equally  backward  here,  because 
C  i  fucius  has  kept  back  our  people." 
'  I  don't  see  what  this  has  to  do  with  pa ! " 
k  y  cried. 

'  It  has  everything  to  do  with  him,"  Peter 
ll.  "Pa  is  a  reactionary  too.  That's  why 

I  loesn't  dare  to  come  back  to  China.  He  is 
i  ■  lid  some  progressive  will  stab  him  in  the 

I I  k  in  a  dark  alley."  Seeing  the  impression 
1  iad  made,  he  went  on.  "I  have  learned  a 
1 ;  at  the  college.  I  never  knew  before  how 
i  ch  the  fellows  here  hate  pa.  I  have  to  say 
c  nly  that  I  don't  agree  with  him." 

You  ought  to  be  ashamed  of  yourself," 
]  iry  said  warmly.  "Your own  father!" 
'Yours  too.  It  was  only  a  minute  ago  that 
i  were  talking  about  being  independent  of 
a." 

Thus  caught,  Mary  lost  her  temper.  "Oh, 
it  up ! "  she  said  in  English,  and  feeling  the 
trs  come  to  her  eyes,  she  rose  and  went 
o  the  court,  wanting  to  be  alone. 
Chen,  however,  was  still 
ire.  He  had  sat  down  on       ■■■■■■■■■ 
2  bench  under  the  great 
ne  to  pick  his  teeth  and 
consider  how  he  could 
useful. 
When  he  saw  Mary  he 
d  the  toothpick  in  his       ■■■■■■■■ 
ind  and  rose  politely. 
"Please,"  Chen  said,  "sit  down  for  a  mo- 
ent.  I  have  been  thinking  about  the  letter. 
[y  conclusion  is  that  your  mother  has  made 
>me  mistake.  If  your  father  were  really  ren- 
dering such  a  step  he  could  not  take  it  in 
merica,  where  a  concubine  is  not  a  recog- 
zed  person.  Moreover,  I  have  discovered 
lat  intellectuals  seldom  carry  on  a  genuine 
>ve  affair.  Take  the  doctors  in  our  hospital, 
hey  talk  a  great  deal  about  love  and  women 
hen  we  are  alone  together.  Actually,  for 
lem  love  is  theoretical.  Your  father  is  no 
>nger  young.  He  is  the  less  likely  then  to 
ndertake  a  love  affair  in  practical  terms, 
'lease  write  to  your  mother  and  tell  her  that 
he  is  probably  mistaken." 

Mary  had  listened  to  this  somewhat  long 
Ipeech  without  removing  her  eyes  from 
Chen's  face.  As  he  stood  there  under  the  pine 
ree  with  the  sunlight  falling  through  the 
tranches,  she  saw  as  if  for  the  first  time  that 
he  look  in  his  eyes  was  good,  friendly  and 
rue. 

"Come  and  sit  under  the  pine  tree,"  Chen 
>aid  to  Mary.  "The  air  is  cool  and  fragrant. 
1'ou  need  not  talk.  Let  us  just  sit  in  quiet- 


Doctor  Liang  received  his  son's  letter  on  a 
:ool  night  in  October.  He  had  just  come 
home,  with  Mrs.  Liang,  from  a  very  enjoy- 
able occasion.  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Li  had  an- 
nounced the  formal  engagement  of  their 
daughter  Lili  to  Charles  Ting,  the  son  of 
Timothy  Ting.  who.  it  was  expected,  would 
be  China's  next  ambassador  to  the  Court  of 
St.  James's.  It  had  been  a  distinguished 
party.  The  great  wealth  of  the  Li  family  was 
joined  to  the  high  position  of  the  Ting  fam- 
ily, and  the  Waldorf-Astoria  had  done  its 
best.  The  food  was  superb,  the  best  of  Chi- 
nese and  American,  and  champagne  and  the 
finest  teas  were  served. 

Doctor  Liang  had  reached  the  party  with 
carefully  timed  lateness  and  immediately  he 
was  surrounded  by  people.  Mrs.  Liang  drifted 
away  with  her  usual  quiet  and  found  herself 
a  comfortable  chair  and  sat  down.  She  gazed 
at  the  crowd  of  people  around  him  and  her 


eyes  were  caught  by  the  figure  of  a  beautiful 
Chinese  woman  who  had  something  foreign 
about  her.  She  wore  a  tight,  perfectly  fitting 
robe  of  deep  violet  velvet,  with  pearls  at  her 
throat  and  in  her  ears.  Her  high-heeled  slip- 
pers and  handbag  were  gold.  She  sauntered 
near  Doctor  Liang  and  in  a  moment  or  two 
they  had  clasped  hands.  Mrs.  Liang  in- 
stantly felt  that  this  was  the  woman  who 
had  made  him  think  of  concubines.  She  leaned 
toward  another  stout,  middle-aged  Chinese 
lady  who  sat  silent  a  few  feet  away. 

"Who  is  the  woman  in  the  velvet  robe?" 

The  Chinese  lady  looked  toward  Doctor 
Liang.  "That  is  Miss  Violet  Sung." 

"  I  never  saw  her  before,"  Mrs.  Liang  said. 

"She  is  from  Paris,"  the  lady  replied. 
"She  is  said  to  be  very  clever.  It  is  also  said 
that  she  is  the  mistress  of  that  Englishman." 

With  her  little  finger  the  lady  pointed  to- 
ward a  tall,  grave-looking  foreigner  who  was 
smoking  his  pipe  and  smiling  at  a  small, 
earnest-looking  American  woman  whose 
gown  was  slipping  from  her  shoulders. 

Mrs.  Liang  looked  at  them  vaguely.  "How 
do  these  western  women  keep  their  dresses 
from  falling  off?" 

"I  have  often  wondered,  but  I  do  not 
know  one  of  them  well  enough  to  ask  such  a 
question." 

"Standing  above  her  like  that,"  Mrs. 
Liang  went  on,  "that  Englishman  must  be 
able  to  observe  her  bosom." 

"Doubtless,"  the  lady  agreed. 

They  fell  into  silence  and  Mrs.  Liang's 
eyes  returned  to  her  husband  and  Miss 
Violet  Sung.  She  felt  better  now  that  she 
knew  Miss  Sung  was  already  attached  to  a 
man,  but  still  she  disliked 
■HHMHH  her.  Also  she  knew  her  own 
old  man.  He  would  play 
about  a  woman  with  re- 
newed zeal  when  he  knew 
she  was  attached  to  an- 
other man. 

MMflHMMMI  s'"'    decided    that    the 

time  had  come  for  her 
to  be  active,  and  so  she  rose  and  walked 
rather  stiffly  to  where  Doctor  Liang  stood 
talking  to  Miss  Violet  Sung.  "Eh,  Liang!" 
Mrs.  Liang  said  in  Chinese.  "  I  begin  to  grow 
hungry." 

His  face,  so  lighted  with  happiness  a  mo- 
ment before,  grew  suddenly  cold.  "Ah,  yes, 
yes,"  he  said. 

Mrs.  Liang  stared  at  Violet  Sung,  then  she 
put  out  her  plump  hand.  "How  do  you  do, 
Miss  Violet  Sung,"  she  said  in  English.  "I 
have  heard  your  name.  I  am  Mrs.  Liang,  and 
this  is  my  husband." 

Violet  Sung's  slim  hand  touched  hers. 
"Oh,  how  do  you  do,  Mrs.  Liang — we  were 
just  going  to  get  something  to  eat." 

"Come  with  us,"  Mrs.  Liang  said.  "There 
is  food  enough  for  everybody." 

"Thank  you."  Violet  Sung  had  a  sweet, 
deep  voice.  "But  please  excuse  me."  She 
smiled  and  slipped  away,  and  they  saw  her 
join  the  Englishman  and  go  toward  the  din- 
ing room. 

Mrs.  Liang  stood  stolidly  beside  Doctor 
Liang.  "She  is  mistress  to  that  Englishman." 

"Please  don't  speak  so  loudly,"  Doctor 
Liang  replied,  with  too  much  politeness. 

As  the  evening  proceeded,  Mrs.  Liang 
found  two  old  friends  whom  she  had  known 
in  China,  and  the  three  ladies  sat  irra  quiet 
corner  and  told  one  another  of  their  difficul- 
ties with  white  servants  and  the  thieveries  of 
American  grocery  clerks  with  short-weight 
scales.  All  the  ladies  had  children  and  Mrs. 
Liang  confided  that  her  eldest  son  James,  the 
most  brilliant  student  ever  to  have  gradu- 
ated from  his  medical  college  here  in  New 
York,  and  now  in  Peking,  where  he  was  to 
be  the  head  of  the  hospital  next  year,  had 
once  thought  himself  in  love  with  Lili  Li. 
However,  he  soon  saw  that  while  Lili  was 
very  pretty,  she  was  also  spoiled  and  selfish, 
and  not  at  all  the  wife  for  a  man  who  would 
one  day  be  famous. 

"It  is  difficult  indeed,  to  be  the  wife  of  a 
famous  man,"  Mrs.  Liang  sighed.  "For  ex- 
ample, my  husband — what  he  will  eat  and 
what  he  won't  eat,  the  sort  of  undershirts  he 
will  wear  and  he  won't  wear,  the  hours  when 
(Continued  cm  Page  102) 


a   vac  u  u  m    with 

to-  ewtptu ! 


FILTER-WEN 

Amenta's  BAGLES5  Vacuum  Cleaner 


It's  wonderful!  There's  no  bag  inside  ...  no  bag  outside  ...  no 
bag  at  all!  Just  a  simple,  disposable  paper  filter  that  traps  dirt  and 
dust  in  the  large  metal  container.  Once  a  month,  you  empty  your 
FILTER  QUEEN  ...  as  easy  as  emptying  a  waste-basket.  Just 
insert  a  new  filter  and  you're  ready  for  another  care- 
I  free  month  of  time-saving,  work-saving  clean- 

ing that  keeps  your  whole  home  free  of  dust  and 
dirt.  You'll  agree  "it's  wonderful!" 


all 


■JftJ/l        Floor  to  Ceiling  Sanitation 


Blinds,  moldings,  tables,  lampshades  .  .  .  they 
come  clean  with  FILTER  QUEEN.  Complete 
attachments  for  all  your  off-the-floor  cleaning. 
No  flying  dust  to  resettle  on  your  furniture. 
It's  marvelous! 


Rugs  Stay  Healthy-Clean 

Powerful  suction  that  picks  up  deeply- 
imbedded  dirt  while  self-cleaning 
brush  zips  up  lint,  litter  and  hair. 
Your  rugs  are  easier  to  clean  .  .  .  are 
safer  for  tinv  tots  when  vou 
own  a  FILTER  QUEEN. 
It's  sensational! 


Helping  Hands  for  Housework 

Complete  attachments  to  wax  your  floors,  shampoo  your 
rugs,  clean  your  upholstery,  paint  your  walls  .  .  .  even 
demoth  your  wardrobe!  Attachments  snap-on  and  lock 
tight  in  a  jiffy!  And  the  powerful  motor  is  sound-proofed 
.  .  .  so  quiet  you  can  listen  to  your  radio.  See  this  amaz- 
ing new  kind  of  vacuum  at  your  dealers  or  mail  the 
coupon  below  for  the  free  picture  story  of  faster,  easier 
home  cleaning  that  helps  safeguard  health! 


Fully  Protected 
By  U.S.  Patents 


FILTER  WEEN 

The  MGltSS  Vacuum  Cleaner 


ACCEPTED  BY  EXPERTS 

v-  »<  ■  I 

Guaranteed  by 
Good  Housekeepi 


HEALTH-MOR,    INC. 

203   N.    Wabash   Ave. 
Chicago   1,    III. 


Please    send    the    free     picture     story    of     FILTER 
and   the    name   of   my    dealer. 
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Canada:  Walters  Appliances  Ltd.,  Toronto 


You  can  make  over 

your  Living  Koom 

with  a  new  rug  and  a  plan 

...thanks  to  Alexander  Smith 

Mrs.  Bernard  Daxon,  of  Kearney,  Nebraska,  tells  how  the 

D axons  made  an  old  room  new— with  an  Alexander  Smith  Rug, 

and  a  decorating  plan  from  Clara  Dudley, 

your  color-scheme  consultant  at  Alexander  Smith. 


£ 


reer.  3 

[lew 


I'd  taken  our  living  room  for  granted, 
with  it-  aged  rug  and  artless  color  scheme, 
until  Kathryn  grew  up  to  her  firs!  formal  dress. 
Bui  a  fifteen-year-old  girl  looks  al  things  with 
fresh,  seeing  eyes.  Vnd  when  Dax,  my  husband, 
and  I  took  a  real  I  \  good  look  at  the  room  we 
live  in  ino~t.  wl  decided  Kathryn's  fifteen-year- 
old  eve-  ^aw  right.  The  room  was  more  homely 
than  homelike. 


The  old  ruir  in  the  living  room  deserved  a 
pension:  Kathryn  offered  to  help  buy  a  new 

one  with  mone\  -Ik- earned  detasseling  corn  last 
Summer.  Naturally,  Dax  and  I  wouldn't  let  her. 
But  we  figured  out  what  we  could  afford  to  pay 
for  a  nice,  new  rug,  and  then  went  to  see  Har- 
old Swan,  our  furniture  dealer  here  in  Kearney. 


v\  e  chose  a  Floor-Plan  Rug  from  Alexander 
■Mnith— one  of  th< >-»•  wonderful  hroadloom  rugs, 
ready-made  in  room  size-.  Ours  i-  9'  x  13'6"— 
&119.50,  v  "i  down  and  the  balance  monthly, 
f  we  wanted  terms.  Mr.  Swan  told  me  that  Clara 
Dudley,  Alexander  Smith's  color-scheme  consultant, 
..ould  work  out  a  decorating  plan  ju<t  for  us.  He 
»ave  me  her  Workshop  Questionnaire.  1  filled  it  out 
hat  \ei  \  da)  and  mailed  it  to  her. 


Clara  Dudley  worked  out  our  color-scheme 
starting  from  the  rose-and-pink  rug  we"d  bought  to 
go  with  our  pink  walls.  She  sent  me  fabric  and  paint 
-ample- . . .  even  a  room-plan  for  our  furniture.  Then 
we  all  rolled  up  our  sleeves  and  got  down  to  work. 


Grandma    Daxon,    Jimmie's    best    friend    and 

sincerest  admirer,  looked  on  while  Jimmie  unpacked 
the  loveseat— our  only  new  piece  of  furniture. 
Grandma  homesteaded  in  the  Nebraska  sandhills 
back   in    1906.   Pretty   things   mean   a    lot   to   her. 


!S5^£r-*<- 


he  most  fun  was  the  window.  Dax  is  an  engi- 
•er,  and  Gerry,  my  12-year-old,  can  do  anything. 
;tween  them  they  managed  this  chintz-covered 
ame.  Clara  Dudley  suggested  we  paint  this  one 
all  blue-grey,  to  make  the  room  seem  larger. 


Gerry  and  Jimmie  helped  Kathryn  roll  out  the 
rug.  Isn't  it  amazing— the  difference  a  good  rug 
makes  in  a  room,  from  the  moment  it's  down!  You 
can  feel  the  improvement.  As  Kathryn  solemnly  as- 
sures us,  "A  rug  is  the  base  of  a  room's  decoration." 


We  could  have  frittered  away,  so  easily,  the 
money  we've  invested  in  our  home.  But  we're  so  glad 
we  have  something  substantial  to  show  for  our  money 
— something  we  can  all  enjoy.  We  can't  imagine,  now 
how  we  could  have  lived  in  that  old  room  so  long. 


Our  beautiful  new  room  means  more  to  Kathryn,  I  think,  than  her  first  real 
date  did— corsage  and  all.  How  she  loves  to  bring  her  friends  home,  now.  Our 
Alexander  Smith  Rug,  of  course,  is  a  beauty.  And  Clara  Dudley's  plan  for  us  is 
exactlv  what  we'd  have  dreamed  up  ourselves,  if  we"d  just  known  how.  Jimmie 
says,  and  we  all  agree,  "we're  the  luckiest  family  in  Nebraska." 


Let  Clara  Dudley  help  you,  too.  Go  to  your  favorite  store.  Buy  your 
Alexander  Smith  Rug.  Ask  for  Clara  Dudley's  Workshop  Questionnaire.  Fill  it 
out  and  send  it  in  for  a  decorating  plan  worked  out  just  for  you.  Or,  for  Clara 
Dudley's  new,  free  color-idea  book,  "Colorama,"  write  Alexander  Smith  & 
Sons  Carpet  Company,  285  Fifth  Avenue,  New  York  16,  New  York. 

Alexander  Smith 

Floor-Plan  Rugs  and  Broadloom  Carpets 


LADIES'  HOME  JOURNAL 


November,  1948 
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FINE  QUALITY...  FINE  DESIGN.. .FOR  A  CENTURY 


PINKING  SHEARS' 
finish  the  seam  professionally 
with  one  snip  of  the  shears... 
sum  your  time,  material,  tem- 
per; ST. 50.  Pinking  shears  in 
genuine   leather   case,    $8.95 


DRESSMAKERS'  SHEARS 
are  designed  for  effortless  cutting. 
Bent  handles  let  blades  slide  par- 
allel to  material,  like  professional 
tailor's  shears.  Handy  lor  general 
household  use,  too $3.00 


SEWING  SCISSORS 
aren't  confined  to  sewing  and 
darning. ..  they  make  light 
work  of  all  light  cutting.  Keep 
a  pair  with  ribbons  and  tissues 
for  present  wrapping  .  .  .  use 
another  exclusively  for  flow- 
.  $3.00 


EMBROIDERY  SCISSORS 
with  needle-sharp  points  are  fool- 
proof performers  lor  ripping  and 
snipping;  $1.90.  Combined  with 
Sewing  Scissors  in  an  easy-to- 
locate  leather  case,  set  GS1,  $5.95 


CUTICLE  SCISSORS 

with  delicate,  razor-sharp 
blades  let  you  remove  cuticle 

on  either  hand  with  equal 
ease,  S2-25.  Cuticle  scissors 
in  a  leather  case  with  oilier 
manicure  accessories,  set 
GV\  11    $5.95 


NAIL  SCISSORS 

have  sturdy,  curved  blades . . .  cut 
heavy  nails  smoothly . . .  leave  no 
ragged  edges  or  sharp  corners. 
s2  .50.  Complete  manicure  and 
pedicure  set  CAV42 $8.50 


Some  prices  slightly  higher  Denver  and  west 

J.  WISS  &  SONS  CO.,  Newark  7,  N.J. 

You  may  have  to  wait  for  Wiss  Scissors  but  they're  worth  it 


(Continued  from  Page  99) 
he  cannot  be  disturbed  and  the  hours  when 
he  must  be  amused." 

The  two  listening  ladies  looked  at  Doctor 
Liang,  who  was  now  talking  with  the  Eng- 
lishman. Violet  Sung  was  not  near  either  of 
them.  She  was  dancing  with  a  young  French- 
man, and  so  beautifully  that  people  were 
standing  about  to  watch. 

"  I  don't  think  you  could  expect  the  return 
of  Hong  Kong,"  the  Englishman  was  saying 
to  Doctor  Liang.  "We're  rather  more  re- 
sponsible than  before  for  the  peace  of  the 
East,  especially  with  Russia  kicking  about 
there  in  Manchuria.  And  there  are  your  own 
communists,  my  dear  sir.  What  are  you  go- 
ing to  do  about  them?  " 

Doctor  Liang  smiled  gracefully.  "I'm  a 
mere  man  of  letters,"  he  said  softly.  "  I  don't 
occupy  my  mind  with  such  things." 

"Ah  yes,  well,"  Ranald  Grahame  said. 
"Somebody  has  to,  you  know." 

His  eyes  wandered  about  the  room  and  fell 
on  Violet,  dancing  with  that  chap  Pierre  du 
Bois.  He  watched  them  in  silence,  so  suddenly 
grave  that  Doctor  Liang,  with  his  delicate 
intuition,  felt  alarmed.  He  would  not  like 
that  look  directed  against  him !  Thus  think- 
ing, he  said  that  he  must  be  going  home,  and 
then  he  drifted  across  the  room,  and  found 
Mrs.  Liang. 

Doctor  and  Mrs.  Liang  rode  home  in  total 
silence  and  Mrs.  Liang  leaned  her  head  in  a 
of   the   taxi 


iJ/ie  z/cod=  ih'ft \Jo 


corner 

and   dozed.    When 

they  got  home  they 

found  the  letter  from 

James. 

"It  is  from  the 
children,"  Mrs.  Liang 
cried  with  pleasure. 
"Come,  let  us  read  it 
at  once." 

"I  would  like  a  cup 
of  hot  tea, "  Doctor  Li- 
ang said.  "While  you 
make  it  I  will  just  cast 
my  eyes  over  the 
letter." 

She  looked  wistful, 
but  being  anxious  to 
keep  him  in  good 
humor,  she  went  obe- 
diently to  the  kitchen 
and  set  the  kettle  on 

to  boil.  She  waited  until  the  kettle  boiled  and 
she  had  infused  the  tea.  Then  with  teapot 
and  two  bowls  she  went  to  the  study. 

What  she  saw  caused  her  to  set  the  teapot 
down  hastily  on  the  table.  "Liang,  what  is 
wrong?" 

He  was  tearing  the  letter  into  small  pieces. 
"So,"  he  said,  between  set  teeth,  "you  think 
I  am  about  to  take  a  concubine ! " 

She  turned  pale  and  sat  down.  "I  did 
think  so,"  she  faltered,  "and  I  told  the  chil- 
dren I  could  not  stay  here  if  you  did." 

"And  whom  would  I  take  as  a  concubine?  " 

"I  didn't  know,"  she  said,  still  faltering. 
"But  one  day  you  came  and  asked  me  what 
I  thought  about  concubines " 

"Fool ! "  he  said  bitterly.  "  I  was  only  writ- 
ing an  essay  about  women." 

She  looked  at  him  confounded.  "Was  that 
all?" 

"That  was  all." 

She  turned  and  tried  to  pour  a  bowl  of  tea, 
but  her  hand  shook  and  she  gave  it  up. 
"You  will  have  to  pour  your  own  tea."  she 
said,  beginning  to  sob. 

She  made  for  the  door  blindly,  her  hand- 
kerchief to  her  eyes,  but  he  stopped  her. 
"Have  I  ever  been  unfaithful  to  you?" 

She  shook  her  head,  her  eyes  still  hidden 
behind  her  handkerchief.  "Not  altogether." 

"What  do  you  mean  not  altogether?"  he 
demanded.  "Either  one  is  or  is  not  unfaith- 
ful." 

She  was  very  tired.  She  was  so  tired  that 
she  felt  reckless  and  inclined  to  tell  the  truth, 
even  though  the  children  were  not  here  to 
protect  her. 

"What  is  this  faithful  and  unfaithful?  It 
is  all  in  the  eyes  and  the  mind.  Do  you  think 
I  do  not  know  the  look  in  your  eyes  and  on 
your  mouth  when  you  are  being  faithful  with 
me?  And  when  I  see  the  same  look  when  you 


look  at  that  Violet  Sung  and — and  any 
other  such  woman,  do  I  not  know  what  you 
are  being?  You  are  not  a  man  with  a  single 
kind  of  mind  in  you.  You  are  like  this" — 
Mrs.  Liang's  fingers  described  in  the  air  con- 
tradictory and  secret  convolutions— "wind- 
ing this  way  and  that  way  and  this  way.  I 
know  you!" 

Upon  this  she  burst  into  loud  sobs  and 
rushed  out  the  door.  Tomorrow  morning, 
she  told  herself,  she  would  empty  the  waste- 
basket  herself  in  the  kitchen  and  collect 
the  scraps  and  piece  together  the  children's 
letter. 

Doctor  Liang  got  up  and  poured  himself 
tea  and  drank  it  slowly.  When  this  was  done 
he  took  out  his  Confucian  classics  and  began 
to  read  them.  The  book  fell  open  of  itself  at 
the  pages  upon  which  Confucius,  more  than 
two  thousand  years  ago,  had  recited  his 
hatreds.  Smug  people  Confucius  hated,  ru- 
mormongers  he  hated,  spies  he  hated,  and 
wily  persons  who  pretended  to  be  honest 
gentlemen.  He  hated  the  color  purple  be- 
cause it  put  to  confusion  the  good  color  of 
red,  and  he  hated  prigs  because  they  con- 
fused themselves  with  virtuous  people.  Then 
Confucius  ended  the  list  of  his  hatreds  with 
these  words:  "Women  and  uneducated  peo- 
ple are  the  most  difficult  to  deal  with.  When 
I  am  familiar  with  them  they  become  impu- 
dent, and  when  I  ignore  them,  they  resent  it." 
Doctor  Liang  read 


•     •••••••• 


or 

our 


By  I t<»r ii ■«'<-«•  II ii ii ■■  i  hrisi  man 

No  kitchen  is  a  kitchen, 

However  white  the  walls, 
Without  the  small  inspectors 

In  dress  or  overalls 
Who  file  discreetly  in 

With  tender  glances  drowning, 
To  ask  you  how  you've  been, 

Aad  check  on  what  is  browning. 

•      •••••••* 


these  words  thought- 
fully, drank  a  little 
more  tea  and  prepared 
himself  to  sleep  all 
night  upon  the  couch 
here  in  his  study.  He 
felt  lonely.  That  was 
the  worst  of  going  to 
an  evening  party.  One 
was  deceived  by  the 
noise,  the  glitter,  the 
appearance  of  friends. 
Then  home  seemed 
cold  and  empty. 

Perhaps  he  had 
been  hasty  about 
sending  the  children 
away.  Or  perhaps, 
indeed,  he  and  their 
mother  should  now 
think  about  return- 
ing to  China.  A  pleasant  house  in  Peking 
with  a  garden,  his  children  there,  he  and  the 
mother  growing  old,  honored  and  respected 
as  only  in  China  are  the  old  honored  and  re- 
spected !  Perhaps  he  might  even  be  the  presi- 
dent of  a  university,  since  he  did  not  want  to 
go  into  politics.  He  was  on  the  brink  of  going 
upstairs  to  find  his  wife  and  to  tell  her  im- 
pulsively that  at  last  he  was  about  to  yield 
to  her  wishes.  He  hesitated,  however.  It  was 
his  habit  never  to  allow  himself  to  appear 
reconciled  in  less  than  twenty-four  hours.  He 
put  out  his  hand  to  turn  on  the  radio,  since 
he  could  not  sleep,  and  at  the  same  moment 
the  last  news  commentator  was  finishing  his 
summary  of  the  world's  news  for  the  day: 

"  In  Peking  the  day  was  marked  by  stormy 
protest  from  the  students.  Five  thousand 
university  students  went  on  strike  against 
the  arrest  of  twenty-five  of  their  fellows  who 

have  been  in  jail  since  yesterday  for " 

He  winced  and  turned  off  the  pdio.  A 
scholar  must  have  peace.  Resolutely  he 
closed  his  eyes  and  in  a  slow  murmuring 
voice  he  began  to  recite  the  Book  of  Songs, 
written  hundreds  of  centuries  ago.  It  was  bet- 
ter than  a  bromide,  and  in  less  than  a  quar- 
ter of  an  hour  he  was  fast  asleep. 

Still  later  did  Ranald  Grahame  sit  up 
talking  to  Violet.  They  did  not  so  much 
share  one  apartment  as  live  in  connecting 
ones.  He  was  not  the  sort  of  man  who  wanted 
domesticity,  and  certainly  she  was  not  the 
woman  to  provide  it.  He  had  explained  that 
to  Violet  so  there  would  be  no  misunder- 
standing. He  believed  in  being  as  honest  with 
women  as  he  was  with  men. 

This  honesty  compelled  him  now  to  de- 
mand an  explanation  of  her  behavior.  He 
had  left  the  party  early  because  he  would 
not  allow  himself  to  make  a  spectacle  be- 
(Contintied  on  Page  105) 
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HE:  "Beautiful!"  SHE:  "I made  it  far  a  song- 
thank*  in  the  SiXtiEMl  SEWI.Xti  CENTER?" 


The  smart-looking  lady  in  the  red 
wool  charmer  could  be  you.  Per- 
haps a  few  weeks  from  now  it  will 
be  you. 

For  even  if  you  never  sat  at  a  ma- 
chine before,  experts  at  your  SINGER 
SEWING  CENTER  can  teach  you  to 
make  this  flattering  dress — or  any 
other  dress  you  choose— in  just  8  easy 
lessons. 

When  you  finish,  you'll  have  the 
know-how  you  need  to  sew  a  whole 
closetful  of  compliment-coaxing 
clothes — sew    them   at   home  for  just 


about  //■///'  what  they'd  cost  to  buy  in 
a  store. 

\  ou'U  find  every  sewing  supply 
from  appliques  to  zippers  right  at  your. 
SINGER  SEWING  CENTER.  Thread, 
pinking  shears,  skirt-markers— books 
on  dressmaking  and  decorating. 

And  as  a  special  service,  SINGER 
will  cover  buttons,  make  buttonholes, 
for  a  few  cents  apiece. 

Come!  Get  acquainted  with  your 
SINGER  SEWING  CENTER  today.  It's 
the  thrifty  way  to  a  wardrobe  of 
smart  clothes! 


'  •  You  actually  make  a  dress  while  you  learn. 
Classes  .in  small.  Lots  of  personal  help. 
Complete  coursi  ol  8  lessons  is  only  $10. 
You'll  save  'ha   on  youi  hist  dress  or  two. 


SINGER*  Molded  Dress  Form  makes  it  easy 
to  give  your  clothes  perfect  fit.  It's  indi- 
vidually molded  to  match  your  every  curve. 
Sold  onlv  at  SINGER  SEWING  CENTERS. 


•  For  smooth-stitching  ease,  there's  nothing 
like  aSlNGB  R'  Sewing  Machine.  Special  at- 
tachments make  shirring,  binding,  quilting 
a  breeze.  Dependability  can't  be  equalled! 


•  Covered  buttons,  matching  belt  —  your 
SINGER  SEWING  CENTER  will  make  them 
for  you,  at  pin-money  prices.  Dress  shown 
is  Simplicity  Pattern  No.  2611. 


•  The  idea  that  home  sewing  is  bound  to  look  homemade  is  as  old-fashioned  as  the  old  short 
hemline!  In  a  few  simple  lessons,  SINGER  experts  can  teach  you  to  Lit  such  smooth-looking 
results  your  friends  will  hardly  believe  you  made  thi  I  v<  ry  step  from  pattern- 

adjusting  to  placket-fitting  is  made  so  cli  ar,  so  easy,  you  simply  can't  go  wrong. 


FOR  YOUR  PROTECTION! 

SINGER  sells  its  sewing  machines 
and  other  products  only  through 
SINGER  SEWING  CENTERS,  identi- 
fied by  the  Red  "S"  on  the  window, 

and  never  through  department  stores  or  other 

outlets. 

See  classified   telephone  directory  for  ad- 
dress of  your  local  SINGER  SEWING  CENTER. 

SINGER  SEWING  MACHINE  COMPANY. 


•  For  the  modern  home  —  a  smooth-stitching 
SINGI    '  lachine,   encased   in   a 

handsomt    writing    desk.    Walnut    finish. 
Matching  stool  with  notion  compartment. 


Here's  the  SINGER   SEWING   CENTER  at 
89  Broad  Street,  Atlanta,  Georgia. 

Hundreds  more  from  coast  to  coast.  There's 
one  near  you! 

•  Reg.  U.  S.  Pat.  Off.  by  THE  SINGER  MANUFACTURING  CO. 


SINGER  SEWING  CENTERS 

THERE'S  ONE  NEAR  YOU  TO  SERVE  YOU 


Copyrteht.  U.S.  A..  194s  by  THE  SINGER  MANUFACTURING  CO.  All  rights  reserved  for  all  countries. 
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Sold  on  trie  many 

advantages  of  electric  cooking 

...but "in  a  stew"  over 

rival  range  claims  7  <&ZJj) 

DON'T  GET  CROSS  .  .  .  GET  A  CROSLEY 


Envying  the  freedom  of  friends  • 
with  electric  ranges,,, while  you're 
handcuffed  to  old  fashioned  equipment? 

DON'T  GET  CROSS  .  .  .  GET  A  CROSLEY 


Anxious  to  om  an 
electric  range... but 

wondering  which 

one  Id  buy  / 


DON'T  GET  CROSS  .  .  .  GET   A   CROSLEY 


(ve  checked 
them  all... 
and  I've  found 
what  I  want 
in  a  Grosley 


IT'S 


AND 


HERE  ARE  A  FEW  OF  THI 
CONVENIENCES  OF  THE  NEW 
CROSLEY    ELECTRIC    RANGE: 

Oversize  Oven 

Hi-Speed  Broiler 

3  Hi-Speed  Surface  Units 

Deep  Well  Cooker 

Interval  Timer 

Kalorie  Keeper  Insulation 

Servi-Chef  Timer  and  Clock 

Top  Lamp 

7-Heat  Control 


Division — ffl€Q  Manufacturing  Corporation,  Cincinnati   25,  Ohio  §1948 


YOUR    NEW 


ELECTRIC    RANGE 


You'll  never — no,  never — know  envy  again  with 
this  new  streamlined  Crosley  Electric  Range. 
It  has  all  the  advantages  and  automatic 
improvements  that  now  make  electric  cooking 
so  much  easier,  so  much  more  convenient  .  .  . 
yet  it's  amazingly  simple  to  operate. 
Nothing  to  learn,  no  complicated  controls 
to  master.  All  you  have  to  do  is  become 
accustomed  to  the  daily  thrill  of  a  method  of 
cooking  that's  faster,  cleaner,  cooler  .  .  . 
easier  in  every  way.  Yes,  it's  wonderfully 
simple  !  And  simply  wonderful ! 
See  it  at  your  Crosley  dealer's  .  .  .  you'll  find 
him  listed  in  your  classified  directory. 


MADE  BY  THE  MAKERS  OF  THESE 
FAMOUS  CROSLEY  PRODUCTS 

Shelvador*  Refrigerators  •  Frostmaster  Home  Freezers 
Radios  •  Radio-Phonographs  •  Television    Receivers 
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(Continued  from  Page  102) 
others,  and  had  waited  two  hours  for 
(let  in  a  state  of  cold  rage  mounting  to 
;.<Dlute  frigidity  by  the  time  she  came  in, 
;  utiful  in  her  pallor.  He  was  waiting  in  her 
j  ing  room,  and  she  lifted  her  eyes  in  sur- 
]  i  ;e  at  him. 
You  still  here,  Ranald!"  She  threw  off 
short  sable  coat.  "Shall  I  make  vou  a 
<nk? 

ie  had  risen  meticulously  when  she  came 
:  ind  now  he  sat  down  again.  "  No,  thanks — 
<  han't  stay  but  a  moment.  You  must  be 
Bed." 

she  sat  down  gracefully  weary  and  pushed 

Ifck  her  hair.  "I  am,  rather.  Pierre  wanted 

j  show  me  a  new  night  club 

:  lot  of  his  friends  were 

i:re.  That  was  a  stupid 

;  party,  wasn'tit  ?  Fright- 

ly  Chinese,  I  thought. 

looked  as  though  every- 

dy  were  there,  but  when 

1  e  examined  the  crowd, 

;re  was  really  not  one 

rson  who  was  wrong,  you 

;  ow."  She  had  the  trick       J^HSHSm 

speaking  English  in  var- 

is  ways — to  an  American  as  an  American, 

an  Englishman  as  an  Englishwoman.  She 

oke  five  other  languages  as  easily,  one  of 

em  Russian. 

But  she  was  not  a  spy,  nor  anything  indeed 
cept  what  she  seemed  to  be,  a  rootless, 
dutiful  woman,  floating  on  any  surface, 
id  without  depths  of  her  own  into  which  to 
tire.  Her  father  had  been  an  old-fashioned 
hinese,  whose  origins  even  she  did  not 
low,  and  she  had  never  known  her  French 
other.  When  her  father  died,  leaving  no 
;hei  family,  she  had  traveled  with  her  serv- 
its,  a  married  French  couple  who  made  her 
(home  wherever  she  was.  Until  she  met  the 
nglishman  she  had  had  only  one  lover,  a 
otheaded,  jealous  Brazilian  who  had  made 
er  wretched  and  yet  who  had  made  it  im- 
ossible  for  her  to  live  alone.  She  had  fled 
om  him,  and  then  really  fallen  in  love  with 
'anald,  in  her  quiet,  peculiar  way.  He  was 
;stful  and  he  gave  her  a  sense  of  security. 


-a  French  one. 


^  The  happiest  time  of  life 
"  is  between  seventy  and 
eighty,  and  I  advise  everyone 
to  hurry  up  and  get  there  as 
soon  as  possible. 

—JOSEPH   CHOATE. 


"I  quite  realize  that  you  and  I  have  no 
claim  on  each  other,"  Ranald  was  saying, 
"and  I  make  no  claim  now."  He  was  very 
straight  and  tall  and  his  pale,  firm  face  was 
distinguished-looking.  "Nevertheless,  I  can- 
not have  it  said  that  you  allow  yourself  to  be 
exhibited  by  a  Frenchman  or  any  other  man. 
I  demand  of  my  mistress  the  same  good  taste 
which  I  might  demand  of  my  wife,  if  I  had 
one." 

"You  needn't  say  that  to  me,  Ranald.  All 
my  Chinese  common  sense  tells  me  that  I 
shall  never  find  as  good  a  man  as  you.  There 
are  times  when  you  seem  a  little  dull  to  me, 
you  know,  and  then  Pierre  or  somebody  like 
him  is  fun — just  for  an  hour  or  so.  But  if  you 
don't  like  it,  I  can  easily  do  without  fun.  I'd 
much  rather  be  able  to 
count  on  you  and  have  you 
count  on  me." 

He  acknowledged  to 
himself  that  her  honesty 
was  equal  to  his.  "Thank 
you,  my  dear,"  he  said 
with  some  heartiness  and 
entire  sincerity.  "So  long 
■■HH  as  we  understand  each 
other!  All  the  same,  I'd 
advise  not  dancing  too  long  with  one  man  or 
sitting  too  long,  for  that  matter.  You  went 
to  that  extreme  with  Doctor  Liang  the  last 
time.  I  didn't  say  anything,  for  I  felt  you 
couldn't  be  interested  in  him — a  wishy-washy 
sort  of  man,  I  thought." 

"Distinguished,"  she  murmured  in  her 
Chinese  way.  "With  us  a  man  does  not  have 
to  be  brutal  or  strong.  Delicacy  is  also  appre- 
ciated. Subtlety  is  admired." 

He  was  not  without  his  own  subtleties. 
"You  are  more  French  than  Chinese  under 
that  smooth  golden  skin  of  yours,"  he  re- 
marked. 

She  laughed.  "That  is  exactly  what  is  the 
matter  with  me." 

He  allowed  himself  a  smile.  He  was  really 
very  fond  of  her.  She  knew  how  to  be  com- 
fortable as  well  as  passionate.  The  combina- 
tion was  irresistible. 

(To  be  Continued) 
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(Continued  from  Page  39) 


erious  and  she  knew  it  was  the  real  thing,  but 
ometimes  she  was  baffled  by  the  knowledge 
1c  had  that  she  did  not  possess,  the  experi- 
nce  that  lay  in  his  years,  and  the  easy  assur- 
nce  with  which  he  took  things  in  stride;  but 
t  the  same  time  she  was  flattered  that  a  man 
ike  him  should  be  charmed  by  her. 

"What  shall  we  do?"  she  said  eagerly. 

"Let's  drive  somewhere  this  week  end," 
le  said  impulsively.  "Get  out  in  the  country 
rtiere  we  can  breathe." 

She  felt  as  if  he  were  handing  her  the  chal- 
enge  of  his  experience,  asking  her  to  partake 
if  it,  yet  she  was  not  sure  of  what  it  con- 
isted. 

"Wouldn't  you  like  to?"  he  asked  when 
he  did  not  answer  at  once.  "Get  away  from 
tverything,  get  off  somewhere  where  we 
lon't  know  anyone.  It  would  be  fun." 

She  looked  up  at  him;  he  was  watching 
\er  closely,  she  tried  to  see  what  he  meant, 
5ut  such  a  warmth  of  feeling  spread  through 
ier  at  his  nearness  that  she  pushed  the  dis- 
urbing  implication  aside.  She  murmured 
luickly,  "It  would  be  fun,"  and  after  that 
he  wanted  to  go  if  only  to  be  with  him. 

There  had  beerwonly  one  moment  that  had 
lettled  her  since  they  started,  and  it  had  be- 
onged  entirely  to  her.  They  had  been  driving 
for  some  two  hours  when  Vic  spied  the  sign 
>f  the  Golden  Horn  Inn  on  the  edge  of  a 
}uiet  town.  He  slowed  the  car.  brought  it  to 
i  stop  beside  the  rambling  white  frame  build- 
ing trimmed  in  red.  There  was  a  small  front 
yard  and  a  garden  to  one  side  spreading  to- 
ward the  back,  clumps  of  purple  aster  were 
drying  on  their  stalks  in  the  yard  and  a  last 
wisp  of  goldenrod  glowed  in  the  sun.  Two 
enormous  lacy  elms,  turned  yellow,  protected 
the  inn  from  the  street. 

"Like  it?"  Vic  asked  as  if  he  had  chosen 
the  place  beforehand. 


Lucy  had  glanced  at  him  questioningly. 
The  very  finding  of  the  place  was  to  be  part 
of  the  adventure. 

"I  remember  coming  through  here  once 
and  seeing  it,"  he  said,  as  if  realizing  her  un- 
spoken question.  "I  always  thought  I'd  like 
to  come  back  and  try  it.  I  hoped  it  would 
still  be  here,  that  I  wasn't  mistaken,  that  it 
wasn't  some  other  town." 

It  was  all  right  then.  She  liked  the  inn.  It 
was  just  the  sort  of  place  she  had  hoped  they 
would  find.  Vic  left  her  in  the  car  and  went  in 
to  see  about  rooms.  When  he  came  back  she 
saw  at  once  that  he  had  not  been  successful. 
"Only  one  room." 

He  hesitated  on  the  curb,  and  something 
inside  of  her  began  to  rush  madly  so  that  she 
felt  the  cofor  of  it  flushing  into  her  face.  It 
was  this  moment  she  had  wondered  about 
from  the  very  time  he  had  suggested  the 
trip.  Would  it  be?  And  here  it  was.  Vic 
was  standing  there  on  the  curb  as  if  he  hoped 
she  would  say  one  room  would  do.  She 
folded  her  hands  together  tightly  in  her  lap. 
"Too  bad,"  she  managed.  "It's  such  a 
lovely  place  too." 

She  saw  by  his  face  that  she  had  disap- 
pointed him  in  some  way,  as  though  he  felt 
she  did  not  trust  him.  It  was  not  so.  It  was 
something  else,  something  she  could  not  ex- 
plain either  to  him  or  to  herself.  She  could 
not  have  given  a  reason  for  turning  him 
down. 

He  started  round  to  get  into  the  car  when 
he  saw  the  desk  clerk  on  the  porch  motioning 
to  him.  He  went  over  and  up  the  steps. 
Lucy,  watching  them,  wondered  if  she  hadn't 
taken  a  role  she  was  not  cut  out  for,  if  she  had 
accepted  a  part  she  didn't  really  want  to  play. 
Or  was  it  that  she  didn't  know  how  to  play 
it?  Vic  came  running  back  to  the  car,  happy 
(Continued  an  Page  107) 
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Now  Cut  Cooking  Time  in  Half 
with  Absolute  Safety 

Now  you  can  enjoy  the  benefits  of  pressure  cooking  with 
guaranteed  safety.  Kitchen  tests  have  proved  EKCO  safest 
and  simplest  of  any  pressure  cooker  on  the  market.  Con- 
vince yourself  on  a  10-day  money-back  offer.  Sold  at 
department,  hardware  and    appliance  stores  everywhere. 
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EKCO  SAFEST   Because  .  .  . 

Triple-guarded  valve  keeps  liquids  from 
spurting  up  or  out.  "Inside-Grip"  lid  locks 
tight  under  slightest  steam  pressure. 
Gentle  hissing  means  "correct  pressure"... 
loud  hissing   warns  "too  much  pressure." 
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EKCO  SIMPLEST   Because  .  .  . 

There's  nothing  to  watch.  Gauge  is  built 
into  the  lid  . . .  nothing  to  lose,  drop  or 
break.  No  gadgets  to  fool  with.  Can  be 
used  blindfolded.  Just  push . . .  turn . . .  tilt . . . 
lift . . .  your  EKCO  is  open.  Easiest  to  store. 

TO  YOURSELF  OR  A  FRIEND 

6  Qt.  "Hostess"  Model      .     .    .    $14.95 

*4'/i  Qt.  "Chef"  Model     .    .    .  13.95 

4  Vi  Qt.  "Hostess"  Model  .    .     .  12.95 

2'/2  Qt.  "Hostess"  Model  .     .     .  9.95 

"Hostess"  Table  Service  Cover  .  1.00 
^Includes  non-Pressure  Cooking  Cover. 
Prices  slightly  higher  in  West. 

EKCO  PRODUCTS  COMPANY 
CHICAGO      39,      ILLINOIS 
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RESSURE 
COOKER 
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What  finer  different  silverplate  is 
sweeping  the  country  this  year?  It's 
Holmes  &  Edwards  —  and  as  many  a  smart 
hostess  can  tell  you  —  it's  superior  far 
to  the  usual  run  of  extra  plated  kinds. 
It  has  these 


And  what  a  difference  these  ,, 
make!  They  keep  this  silverplate  lovelier 
longer.  They're  the  two  blocks  of  sterling 
silver  invisibly  inlaid  at  the  backs  of 
bowls  and  handles  of  most  used  spoons 
and  forks. 


It's  remarkable,  that  though  Holmes  & 
Edwards  is  the  finest  silverplate  your 
money  can  buy,  its  price  has  not  gone 
up!  Visit  your  dealer  soon  and  see  how 
lovely  a  truly  finer  silverplate  can  be. 


The  Loveliest  Patterns!  Choose  from  three  of  the 
finest  examples  of  American  craftsmanship. 
Danish  Princess,  Lovely  Lady,  Youth.  All  made  in 
the  U.  S.  A.  by  The  International  Silver  Company. 
So  Wonderfully  Priced  I  Not  up  like  so  many, 
many  things.  But  still  down.  Only  $68.50  (or  beauti- 
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^  A  man  is  getting  old  when 
"  he  walks  around  a  puddle 
instead  of  through  it. 

—  R.  C.  FERGUSON. 


(Continued  from  Page  105) 
;;:  in,  smiling  broadly.  The  clerk  had  recon- 
h  ared;  if  they  could  wait  around  until  eight 
ic  iock  there  would  be  another  checkout  on 
i  same  floor.  Vic  patted  her  shoulder  as  if  to 
;  ssure  her  timidity.  She  felt  grateful  to  him 
i  having  settled  the  thing  so  easily. 
They  left  the  bags  in  the  car  and  went  in 
i  dinner.  The  fire  burning  at  the  far  end  of 
[ :  dining  room  spiced  the  air  with  the  sharp, 
,eet   scent   of  pine.    The   paneled   walls 
i  .wed  with  the  rays  of  the  western  sun  com- 
j  through  the  curtained  windows,  the  old 
od  shone,  and  the  wide,  bare  boards  of  the 
or  were  polished  like  glass.  There  were  not 
j  many  people.  The  coziness  of  the  room 
gan  at  once  to  envelop  them  and  every- 
ing  else  was  shut  away. 
The  waiter  brought  the  steaming  onion 
up  in  blue  bowls.  Vic  took  up  his  spoon. 
"That  clerk  certainly  fell  for  my  story," 
said  over  the  steaming  soup. 
She  glanced  up.  "What  story?" 
"  I  told  him  we  were  driving  to  New  York, 
at  we  were  too  tired  to  go  on  tonight." 
"Oh."   Slowly  she  took  up  a  spoonful  of 
up.    It  was  delicious.  There  was  nothing 
-ong  with  it,  it  was  her  favorite  soup.  Yet  a 
oment  after  she  swallowed  the  spoonful 
iere  was  a  faint  turning  of  the  flavor  in  her 
outh,  as  if  there  were  not  enough  of  some 
gredient.  "What  will  you  tell  him  tomor- 
>w  when  we  stay?" 

He  laughed.  "That  we  like  the  place.  We 
ive  a  right  to  change  our  minds,  haven't 
e?" 

"Yes,"  she  said,  and  let  it  pass.  But  it  did 
Dt  pass;  it  began  to  linger  and  the  really  ex- 
tent onion  soup  could  not  drown  it  be- 
iuse  of  the  lack  of  one 
igrt  client.  ^gjg^^| Maa 

Vic  pushed  aside  the 
npty  blue  bowl.  "That 
fas  a  good  starter.  Do  you 
now,  I'm  hungry,  honey." 
How  very  good-looking 
e  was  when  he  was  ■■■■■■■ 
leased,  Lucy  thought.  His 
rm  mouth  became  tender,  the  sharp  edges  of 
is  face  softened,  his  eyes  darkened,  became 
'arm.  She  sat  completely  taken  in  by  him, 
onscious  at  the  same  time  of  his  confidence, 
s  if  life  were  on  his  side  and  he  had  nothing 
o  worry  about.  It  was  a  trait  in  him  that 
ad  readily  appealed  to  her.  So  many  little 
hings  bothered  her,  as  though  she  had  not 
et  arrived  on  the  highway.  With  Vic  she 
/alked  with  more  reliable  steps;  his  confi- 
lence  was  contagious  and  she  caught  it  each 
ime  she  was  with  him  as  though  she  had 
lever  known  it  before. 

She  looked  back  out  the  window.  The  sun 
vas  gone,  only  a  dull  red  light  fanned  up  be- 
lind  the  trees,  the  day  was  slowly  being 
)lotted  out.  The  trees  were  dark  clumps 
tgainst  the  sky  now,  the  grass  was  a  leaden 
;heet,  night  was  coming  on  with  no  pleasant 
ingering  of  summer  twilight. 

"You    know,    Lucy   "   Vic   began, 

oaused. 

She  moved  her  head  and  saw  that  he  was 
matching  her.  She  met  his  eyes  and  was 
swept  up  into  his  look.  She  could  not  look  at 
lim  any  more  without  being  completely 
drawn  out  of  herself.  It  was  not  fair,  that  he 
:ould  take  her  so  easily  away  from  herself. 
And  yet  she  saw  that  she  was  affecting  him 
in  very  much  the  same  .way. 
"What  is  it?"  she  asked. 
"I'd  like  to  wager,"  he  said,  the  intense 
feeling  ebbing  away  from  them,  "that  this  is 
the  first  time  you've  gone  away  like  this." 

He  was  teasing  her,  she  knew,  yet  his 
words  cut  through  her  so  cruelly  that  she 
realized  fully  how  tender  the  moment  before 
had  been.  Unable  to  speak,  she  nodded.  A 
,  smile  parted  her  lips  briefly,  then  it  was  gone. 
|She  was  thankful  for  the  waiter  who  came 
|  clearing  off  the  soup  bowls,  bringing  the 
I  steaks  on  the  red-hot  grills. 

n  hat  is  it?  she  asked  herself,  as  the  waiter 
I  bent  in  front  of  her,  shutting  Vic  out.  What 
i  is  happening?  In  such  a  short  space  of  time, 
;  between  the  moment  she  had  first  looked  out 
I  the  window  at  the  fading  afternoon  and  the 
!  arrival  of  the  steaks,  something  was  begin- 
ning to  go  wrong.  A  slow,  almost  imper- 


ceptible change  was  working  through  her, 
like  the  trees  outside  losing  their  shapes  in 
the  draining  day.  The  Indian  summer  was 
false.  It  was  only  a  herald  of  winter. 

Vic  talked  as  he  cut  into  his  steak.  He 
talked  about  something  that  had  happened 
years  ago,  as  if  he  would  put  her  at  her  ease 
again.  The  dining  room  reminded  him  of  his 
fraternity  house,  the  library  especially  with 
its  paneled  walls  and  open  fireplace.  He  re- 
membered a  stag  party  when  he  almost  fell 
into  the  fire.  Lucy  listened  and  began  not  to 
hear  distinctly;  only  the  sound  of  his  voice 
came  to  her,  not  the  words,  and  she  tried  to 
bring  herself  back  to  catch  them,  but  they 
kept  slipping  away.  She  couldn't  have  put 
in  a  sensible  remark  if  he  had  paused  for  one. 

It  came  to  her  so  simply  that  she  was  not 
shocked.  In  the  relaxed,  easy  sound  of  his 
voice  she  began  to  know  what  it  was  that 
was  troubling  her.  She  had  thought  it  would 
be  wonderful  to  be  away  with  Vic,  but  it  was 
not  what  she  wanted  at  all.  It  was  not 
enough  for  her.  But,  his  voice  said,  it  was 
enough  for  him.  That  which  had  baffled  her 
about  him  grew  clear.  His  very  ease  gave 
him  away.  This  was  a  part  of  that  experience 
that  had  been  beyond  her.  This  was  not 
something  new  for  him  as  it  had  been  for 
her.  It  had  happened  to  him  before;  and 
now,  she  thought  frantically,  it  might  happen 
to  him  again  and  without  her.  The  room  sud- 
denly became  too  warm.  She  switched  her 
eyes  to  the  fire  as  if  it  were  at  fault. 

"What's  the  matter?"  Vic  interrupted  his 
story. 

She  veered  back  to  him,  not  realizing  that 
she  had  looked  away.  There  was  a  slight  im- 

patience  in  his  voice,  as  if 

■■■■■■■■■  he  were  annoyed  to  dis- 
cover her  thoughts  had 
strayed.  She  shook  her 
head.  "Nothing."  She  cut 
into  her  steak  again.  "I 
just  felt  too  warm." 
■■■■■■Mi  Ik'  glanced  at  the  fire- 

place. "  It's  too  early  for  a 
fire.  We're  lucky  not  to  be  any  closer  to  it. 
Do  you  want  to  take  your  jacket  off?" 

She  began  opening  the  top  button  of  her 
blue  suit  jacket.  Almost  at  once  she  was  cold, 
chilled.  "No,"  she  said.  "The  soup  must 
have  made  me  hot.  I'll  be  all  right."  And 
she  began  to  ignore  the  matter,  to  busy  her- 
self with  eating. 

Vic  took  up  his  story  again  and  she  saw 
how  far  apart  they  were  becoming.  She  was 
hot  and  cold,  and  he  sat  there  with  a  steady, 
even  temperature,  telling  his  story  she  had 
to  pretend  to  listen  to. 

They  had  finished  their  dessert  and  were 
sitting  over  their  coffee  when  she  told  him. 
It  was  time  to  go  out  and  check  on  the  rooms, 
and  she  knew  she  could  not  put  it  off  any 
longer. 

She  mustered  what  courage  she  could. 
"Vic " 

"Yes?"  He  sat  stirring  his  coffee.  She 
watched  his  spoon  circling  the  cup. 

"Would  you  mind  very  much  going  up  to 
Alice's  for  the  week  end?  " 

He  was  so  unprepared  for  her  question 
that  he  did  not  realize  its  content.  He 
glanced  at  her  sharply.  "To  Alice's?" 

It  was  going  to  be  difficult.  But  there  had 
been  no  way  to  prepare  him.  She  had  drifted 
away  until  he  had  no  idea  where  her  thoughts 
were. 

"I  wish "  she  stumbled.  "I  thought 

you  could  go  on  up  to  Alice's  and  your  week 
end  wouldn't  be  spoiled  altogether." 

"And  what  in  heaven's  name  are  you  go- 
ing to  do?" 

She  said  it  as  quickly  as  she  could.  "I'm 
going  home,  Vic." 

She  knew  what  it  sounded  like:  sixteen, 
frightened,  silly,  schoolgirlish;  as  if  she  were 
a  foolhardy  young  thing  on  her  first  date 
running  out  on  a  situation  she  couldn't  han- 
dle. But  she  was  none  of  the  things  she 
sounded  like.  For  the  first  time  she  saw 
everything  in  her  past  and  in  her  future  as 
clearly  a's  if  it  were  revealed  to  her  in  a  crys- 
tal ball. 

"Going  home!"  he  exploded. 

She  nodded. 

"Have  you  lost  your  mind,  Lucy?" 
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"No."  She  turned  to  the  window.  It  was 
night.  "I  know  what  you  must  be  thinking," 
she  said  slowly.  "That  I'm  acting  like  a 
schoolgirl."  She  faced  him,  her  wide-apart 
gray  eyes  serious  beneath  the  honey-colored 
hair.  "But  I've  just  now  grown  up,  Vic." 

He  had  no  idea  what  she  was  talking  about 
and  he  began  floundering  around  hunting  for 
a  clue.  "Lucy,  have  I  said  something,  have  I 
done  anything " 

She  shook  her  head.  "  It's  just  me." 

His  mouth  became  firm.  He  wet  his  lips. 
"Do  you  mean  that  all  this  time  I  was  sitting 
here  talking  to  you,  you  weren't  listening, 
that  all  the  while  something  was  working  in 
your  head?" 

She  nodded. 

He  pushed  his  coffee  cup  roughly  away 
from  him.  "  It's  about  as  clear  as  mud." 

"I  don't  know  how  to  explain,"' she  said 
helplessly. 

He  faced  her  accusingly.  "You  mean  you 
want  to  run  out  on  me — go  home?  " 

She  saw  the  anger  come  into  his  face,  the 
surprise  swallowed  by  the  anger,  and  she 
became  frightened  at  what  she  was  doing  be- 
cause she  knew  she  was  going  to  lose  him. 
But  she  knew,  also,  that  she  would  lose  him 
if  she  stayed.  It  would  only  take  longer. 
That  knowledge  had  frightened  her  more. 

"I    should    never 


6 


a 


on, 


have  come,"  she  con- 
fessed. 

He  slapped  his  nap- 
kin on  the  table.  "I 
thought  you  wanted 
tocome,"hesaid.  "I'd 
no  idea  what  was  go- 
ing on  in  your  head. 
If  you  keep  your 
thoughts  shut  up  like 
that,  how  can  I?" 

"I'm  sorry,"  she 
said,  because  that  was 
all  she  knew  to  say. 
"I  don't  expect  you 
to  forgive  me  either." 
She  looked  at  him  a 
long  moment  as  if  she 
didn't  expect  to  see 
him  again.  "Do  you 
mind  if  we  go  now?" 
Outside  on  the  pave- 
ment she  stopped. 

"Why  don't  you  go  on  up  to  Alice's?  I  can 
take  a  bus,"  she  told  him. 

"Get  in  the  car,"  he  said  curtly.  "I'm 
driving  you  home." 

They  drove  homeward  without  a  word  be- 
tween them.  In  the  silence  she  felt  his  anger 
against  her  growing  into  a  steady  dull  resent- 
ment. She  did  not  trust  herself  to  intrude 
upon  it. 

She  had  an  intense  moment  of  regret  when 
they  stopped  for  a  train  and  she  looked  at 
Vic  for  the  first  time  since  they  left  the  inn. 
His  face  was  turned  away  from  her,  but  in 
the  light  of  the  approaching  engine  she  saw 
the  sharp  line  of  his  nose  and  the  grim  cor- 
ner of  his  mouth,  his  chin  rigidly  set.  She 
wanted  to  reach  out  to  him  and  be  taken 
back  and  be  overlooked  for  having  remained 
true  to  a  point  within  herself  that  she  could 
not  deny,  but  she  was  held  in  a  tight  grip  of 
futility. 

Just  before  they  reached  their  town,  he 
said,  "I've  certainly  been  a  fool." 

"What  were  you  to  think?"  she  said.  "I 
agreed  to  go."   He  did  not  reply. 

They  drew  up  in  front  of  her  house.  "  Well, 
here  you  are,"  he  announced,  but  she  saw 
the  anger  had  gone  out  of  his  voice. 

She  turned  to  him  in  a  last  attempt  to  clear 
the  air.  "  I  wish  I  could  tell  you " 

He  tapped  his  fingers  on  the  steering 
wheel.  "I  thought  you  were  in  love  with  me." 

"I  was.  lam.  That's  the  trouble." 

"You  don't  act  like  it." 

"  It's  you  who  aren't  in  love  with  me,  Vic." 
Now  she  could  tell  him.  "The  way  I  feel 
about  you  and  the  way  you  feel  about  me 
aren't  the  same  thing." 

He  turned  to  look  at  her  then.  And  he  saw 
at  last  what  it  was  that  was  wrong.  He  had 
not  intended  to  lead  her  astray,  he  had  no 
plans  in  his  head  to  coax  her  into  anything 
she  didn't  want,  he  was  going  to  let  the  week 


Novembei  ti: 

end  take  eare  of  itself.  They  had  had  a 
good  time  together  the  past  eight  mo! 
He  knew  she  was  serious,  but  women 
to  be  serious.  There  was  no  fun  inj| 
game  for  them  if  they  were  not  seriousM 
saw  now  that  she  was  too  young,  thaj 
should  never  have  asked  her  to  go  away  B 
him.  As  he  became  angry  with  himselH 
having  done  such  a  foolish  thing,  he  ll 
out  at  her: 

"I  didn't  lead  you  to  expect  anytM 
Lucy." 

"No,"  she  said  sadly,  honestly.  "I  bul 
all  up  myself." 

She  got  out  of  the  car  and  began  walB 
quickly  up  to  the  house.  He  came  upl 
walk  behind  her,  carrying  her  bag.  He  si 
down  on  the  step,  hung  there  as  if  he  wail 
to  say  something  more,  then,  as  if  he  thoui 
better  of  it,  said  good  night  and  wafl 
away.  Lucy  stood  on  the  steps  in  the  d~ 
hearing  him  drive  off,  not  wanting  t< 
into  the  lighted  house,  but  knowing  she 
to  go  in.  In  the  frost-tinged  fall  night 
began  to  cry. 

A  tedious  mill  ground  out  the  days  1 

followed.  The  hours  trod  upon  one  anof 

with  a  slowness  that  drained  Lucy  dry.  A| 

Monday    morni| 


•     ••*••••• 
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By  <;«»orgfo  Slur buck  (pulbrailh 

You  call  my  love  inconstant, 

A  honey-bibbing  bee 
Reeling  from  bud  to  blossom 

With  careless  perfidy. 

Alas,  you  misinterpret 

The  heart's  insatiate  range. 

My  love  is  always  constant. 
Only  its  objects  change. 


•     •••••••• 


Saturday  and  Sun 
were  impossible; 
took  up  her  old 
again — the  r-outin 
it,    at    least — wc 
home,  sleep,  with 
interest,  as  if  it  w 
something  she  hao 
do  and  get  over.  ! 
felt   that   the   wo 
had  been  broken  i: 
pieces  and  she  coj 
not   pick  the  pi 
up.    She  could  ne 
put   them    togetr. 
The  days  contim 
to  repeat  themselv 
She   was  certi 
that  she  would  ne^ 
see  Vic  again,  and 
she  missed  him  wu 
increasing    intense, 
she  tormented  hers 
with  the  idea  that  she  had  been  wrong.  Wou 
she  really  have  lost  him  if  she  had  stayei 
The  possibility  that  she  might  not  have  dj 
rupted  her  more  than  anything  else.   Otn| 
women  succeeded  on  the  left.  Why  had  s. 
been  such  a  little  fool  to  listen  to  her  head?  | 
After  several  weeks  passed  she  acceptc 
an  invitation  from  a  boy  in  the  office.   SB 
went  with  him  merely  to  pass  the  time.  Thf 
took  in  a  movie  and  afterward  they  stoppc 
for  something  to  eat,  but  it  was  no  goot 
Lucy  kept  watching  for  Vic  in  the  crowdt 
restaurant,  and  once  in  a  wild  moment  t, 
confusion  she  thought  she  saw  him  across  ■ 
room.  She  kept  her  eyes  on  the  tall  dark  ma 
in  the  gray  suit  until  she  was  certain  it  wz 
not  Vic,  then  she  found  she  did  not  want  th 
rest  of  her  sandwich.   She  refused  a  secon 
invitation.    It  was  easier  to  stay  at  horn 
Her  family  had  taken  her  explanation  ths 
Friday  night  she  had  come  in  so  unexpecti  i 
edly,  that  she  and  Vic  had  quarreled,  aro^ 
they  had  asked  no  further  questions.    Shj 
was  safe  and  shut  away  at  home. 

At  the  end  of  three  months  Lucy  reachet 
a  place  where  she  knew  she  had  to  do  some 
thing.  She  was  throwing  away  her  youth  ant 
it  was  senseless,  and  if  she  wanted  to  save  i 
she  must  save  it  now.  She  decided  to  put  Vit 
out  of  her  life.  He  was  already  gone  physl 
cally,  but  she  had  yet  to  put  away  the  men- 
tal ghost  of  him  that  haunted  her.  With  can 
and  patience  she  gathered  up  the  threads 
that  had  connected  him  to  her,  the  remnants 
of  the  single  cord  that  had  strung  their  lives 
together.  She  pulled  them  out  of  the  corners 
and  rolled  them  into  a  ball  she  could  toss 
away. 

How  do  you  throw  away  the  memory  of  a 
beloved  face,  a  pair  of  eyes,  a  special  look, 
the  firmness  of  lips  that  yield  to  tenderness? 
Lucy  thrust  them  away  at  the  end  of  a  final 
struggle  one  night  as  she  lay  in  bed  unable  to 
(Continued  on  Page  110) 
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LADIES'  IIOMi:  Jul  K.NAL 


IT'S  A  SUNSHINE  KITCHEN!  And 
something  new  under  the  sun 
is  the  stove  placed  to  make  a 
step-saving  work  area — and 
to  set  off  the  breakfast  alcove. 
The  whole  room  takes  its  cue 
from  that  sunny  Marbletone 
linoleum  floor,  pattern  No. 
0108.  Terrace-type  iron  table 
and  chairs,  cheery  yellow  cur- 
tains, cool  green  Marbletone 
counter  tops  and  "splash 
backing"  make  this  kitchen 
fresh  and  gay  as  a  June  morn- 
ing. There's  a  bright  idea  in 
that  counter,  too.  No  water 
can  get  back  of  it  because  it 
is  sealed  with  Black  Koroseal 
Cove  Molding. 


How  1W  IDEAS 


make  a  kitchen  modern 

The  better  design  anil  truer  color  of 
Sloane  Quality  Linoleum  Products 
inspiral  these  up-to-date  kitchens 


ook  what  happens  when  you  do  as  decorators  do — 
hen  you  start  with  the  floor  in  choosing  a  color  scheme, 
/onderful  new  ideas— wonderful  new  rooms— seem  to 
"ring  right  up,  when  you  have  a  new  floor  of  Sloane 
)uality  Linoleum  Products  to  inspire  you. 

See  your  Sloane-Blabon  dealer's  wide  selection  of 
nrilling  new  designs  in  Inlaid  and  Marbletone  linoleums 
Koroseal,*  a  Sloane-Blabon  exclusive,  the  new 
liracle  plastic  in  Tile,  Cove  Base  and  Cove  Molding 
/ith  jewel-bright  colors  that  never  grow  old,  never  need 
vaxing  . . .  Asphalt  Tile,  that  wears  and  wears  and  costs 
o  little  . .  .  Resilient  Enamel  Rugs,  Floor  Coverings  and 
Vail  Coverings.  See  your  Sloane-Blabon  dealer. 

There's  a  new,  easy  way  to  buy  linoleum 
products.  It's  the  Sloane-Blabon  "Trea- 
/]  sure  Island."  Now  you  can  picture  how 
V  each  pattern  will  look  on  your  Jloor — 
before  you  buy  ! 
Keep   your  floors   bright    and    netv 
with  Sloane  Quality  Linoleum  Wax 
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FIESTA  GAY!  From  old  Mexico  come  those  hand- 
hammered  tin  trays,  those  colorful  gourds,  those 
hand-painted  designs  on  chairs  and  pottery.  From 
Mexican  tile  came  the  inspiration  for  that  floor 
with  its  warm,,  friendly  glow.  It's  a  new  Sloane- 
Blabon  Resilient  Enamel  design,  No.  5280,  edged 
with  Wedgwood  Koroseal  Cove  Base. 

*®B.  F.Goodrich  Co. 


LET'S  GO  PROVINCIAL!  Old- World  charm  is  reflected  in  natural 
wood,  in  the  gleam  of  burnished  copper.  Note  how  beauti- 
fully the  Inlaid  Linoleum,  pattern  No.  1645,  ties  together  the 
colors  in  the  room.  Yellow  Marbletone  tops  counters,  pro- 
tects walls.  Cove  Base  is  Wedgwood  Koroseal. 


LINOLEUM   PRODUCTS 


M  O AM  -HI  \ll«>\   CORPORATION 

295    FIFTH    AVENUE,  NEW   YORK    16,  N.  Y. 
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It's  Automatic  Washer's  beautiful  new 
PRESS-TOE  with  disappearing  wringer! 


Rub  your  eyes  and  look  again!  This  is  a 
wringer  washer.  The  wonderful  new 
PRESS-TOE.  The  only  washer  with  a  dis- 
appearing, n  ow-you-see-it-now-you-don't 
wringer  that  hides  away  inside  when  not 
in  ucc! 

See  what  that  means?  When  the  wash- 
ing's done,  your  PRESS-TOE  doesn't  look 
like  a  washer  any  more.  Just  a  gorgeous, 
gleaming  cabinet — counter  high — with  a 
smooth  flat  top  that  does  double  duty  as 
an  extra  work  surface.  Lets  you  have  your 
laundry  in  the  kitchen  if  you  like! 

And  does  it  wash!  With  Automatic's 
exclusive  DUO-DISC  agitator  and  new 
FULL-VIEW  wringer  it  gets  clothes  clean 
with  so  little  effort  on  your  part! 

But  here's  the  best  part  of  all!  Auto- 
matic's new  PRESS-TOE  will  fit  both  your 
budget  and  your  plans.  So  hustle  down  to 
your  Automatic  Washer  dealer.  He'll  be 
glad  to  show  you  the  PRESS-TOE—  the 
finest  and  smartest-looking  washer  ever 
built.  Automatic  Washer  Company, 
Newton,  Iowa. 


PRESS  TOE — op  comes  the  wringer!  Just 
PRESS  your  TOE  to  the  pedal  in  back- 
wringer  and  tub  mechanism  are  automati- 
cally raised,  ready  for  work. 


DUO-DISC  AGITATOR.  For  2-woy  washing! 
Submerged,  for  quick,  clean,  gentle  launder- 
ing of  ordinary  loads.  Inverted  for  finest, 
safest  washing  of  blankets,  draperies,  slip- 
covers and  other  bulky  articles. 


FULL-VIEW  WRINGER.  Another  AUTOMATIC 
"first."  Open  view  for  greater  safety.  Finger- 
tip start-stop-reverse  control.  Finger-touch 
double  bar  safety  release  (both  rolls  stop 
automatically). 


BY     AUTOMATIC      WASHER     CO. 


(Continued  from  Page  108) 
sleep.  Quietly  she  tossed  the  ball  into  the 
dark.  It  made  no  sound;  she  had  no  idea 
where  it  fell,  she  hoped  it  went  out  the  win- 
dow. Then  she  said  aloud,  and  she  heard  her 
voice  clearly  in  the-dark  room:  "  I'm  going  to 
forget  you,  Vic  Kent.  I  am  not  going  to  let 
even  a  thought  of  you  remain  in  my  head, 
driving  me  crazy."  She  received  a  certain 
strength  from  the  very  saying  of  the  words 
and  she  fell  asleep  shortly  afterward,  the  first 
real  rest  she  had  known  in  three  months. 

The  next  morning  she  awoke  with  the 
knowledge  that  she  was  free  to  meet  someone 
else.  It  simplified  the  whole  day  and  she  re- 
joiced in  the  new  possession  of  herself.  She 
plunged  into  her  work  as  if  to  make  up  for 
the  days  she  had  given  it  only  passive  atten- 
tion. She  lunched  with  the  girls  again  after 
so  many  lonely  lunches  at  a  drugstore  coun- 
ter, and  she  came  home  to  spend  the  evening 
in  the  midst  of  the  family  instead  of  in  her 
room.  It  was  only  when  she  turned  out  the 
light  before  getting  into  bed  that  first  night, 
that  she  knew  a  moment  of  panic.  Vic's  face 
rose  before  her  in  the  sudden  dark.  She  shut 
her  eyes  as  if  with  darkness  against  darkness 
she  could  close  him  out.  The  fortitude  of  the 
day  came  to  sustain  her  and  the  face  van- 
ished. She  got  into  bed  and  fell  asleep  im- 
mediately. 

The  second  day  went  even  better  than  the 
first  and,  cheered  by  it,  Lucy  bought  an  al- 
bum of  records  after  work.    It  was  the  first 
time  she  had  bought  anything  for  herself  in 
months.  She  had  just  put  the  records  on  the 
phonograph  and  had  sat  down  with  the  fam- 
ily to  listen  to  them  when  the  doorbell  rang. 
No  one  got  up.    Her  mother  continued  to 
knit,  her  father  and  sisters 
looked  up  from  their  read-      ■■■■■■■■■■ 
ing  as  if  waiting  for  some- 
one else  to  answer  the  ring.       ^  Whenever  a 

"Who  could  it  be  on  a       V  cat,  he  is  lea 
night    like    this?"    her       hole. 

mother     said,     knitting        

needles  clicking.   "It's  be-      ■■^■■■■M 
gun  to  snow." 

Lucy  got  up  at  the  second  ring  and  went 
out  into  the  hall  to  answer  it.  She  opened  the 
door  cautiously  as  if  she  might  encounter  an 
intruder.  Vic  stood  on  the  step  bundled  into 
an  overcoat,  his  hat  pulled  down  on  his  fore- 
head, the  snow  falling  behind  him. 

"Hello,  Lucy,"  Vic  said. 

She  stood  staring  at  him,  unable  to  speak. 

"I  should  have  called,"  he  said.  "But  I 
wanted  to  be  sure  of  seeing  you." 

She  remained  holding  onto  the  doorknob. 
Then  she  opened  the  door  wider  and  stood 
back  to  let  him  pass.  He  stepped  inside  and 
she  closed  the  door  behind  him.  Vic  glanced 
about  the  hall,  his  back  to  her,  then  he  turned 
around,  his  hands  still  hunched  in  his 
pockets. 

"Look,  Lucy,  can  I  talk  to  you  some- 
where?" 

The  urgency  of  his  voice  compelled  her 
against  any  stand  she  would  take.  Her  eyes 
moved  up  to  his  face,  stopped  at  the  look  in 
his  eyes.  "Wait  a  minute,"  she  said  quickly. 
"I'll  get  my  coat." 

ohe  skirted  around  him  and  up  the  stairs. 
When  she  came  back  down  she  was  wrapped 
in  her  black  coat  with  the  fur-edged  hood. 
Her  face  was  white  and  composed  inside  the 
fur-edged  hood,  as  if  the  simple  act  of  going 
upstairs  and  finding  her  coat  had  given  her 
time  to  catch  hold  of  herself.  She  put  her 
head  into  the  living  room,  said  briefly  that 
she  was  going  out  with  Vic,  and  withdrew  be- 
fore she  heard  the  surprise  her  announce- 
ment had  created.  She  came  toward  Vic.  He 
stood  quietly  waiting  for  her  and  she  saw  the 
change  in  his  face  since  she  had  seen  him 
last.  There  was  something  different  about 
him,  not  too  discernible,  but  yet  it  was  there, 
as  if  his  assurance  had  been  disturbed.  Be- 
fore she  had  time  to  decide  what  it  was,  he 
opened  the  door  and  she  followed  him  out 
and  they  began  walking  down  the  quiet  win- 
ter street  in  the  stillness  of  a  world  slowly 
being  decked  with  snow. 

They  walked  without  speaking,  as  if  held 
in  the  spell  of  the  black-and-white  night. 
The  snow  fell  in  great  soft  flakes,  drifting 
down  as  gently  as  feathers,  lightly  brushing 


Novemb.  19; 

their  faces,  sticking  to  their  coats, 
fringe  of  snow  began  to  gather  on  t!  fa 
edge  of  Lucy's  hood. 

"It  took  a  long  time  for  me  to  under;  nd, 
Lucy,"  Vic  said  finally.  He  spoke  the  ;fa. 
fully,  as  if  what  he  was  saying  meant  a  eat 
deal  to  him.  "And  a  while  to  get  over  jm 
angry,  at  both  you  and  myself." 

She  said  nothing,  walking  along  t  ;& 
him  as  if  she  had  said  everything  then  vaj 
for  her  to  say  and  now  it  was  his  turn. 

"  I  felt  pretty  flat  after  you  walked  0  on 
me."  He  took  time  to  light  a  cigarette. ife 
watched  the  match  go  down  into  the  sne,  2 
tiny  flare  quickly  smothered  out.  "BW 
suppose  I  had  only  myself  to  blame." 


00  that  was  what  she  had  seen  in  his  a 
there  in  the  hall.  Then  all  this  time  he  I 
not  put  her  completely  away  from  him,  J 
gotten  her;  he  had  been  remembering.  M 
A  little  smile  touched  her  lips  and  was  g  e 

"  I  don't  think  I  figured  on  getting  m 
at  all — and  you  did,"  he  went  on.  She  fi 
was  difficult  for  him  to  admit  this,  tha 
was  matching  her  honesty  of  that  last  n: 
now.  "I  wasn't  ripe  for  marriage,  I  sup; 

1  didn't  think  much  about  it;  it  was  so: 
where  in  the  future  when  I  expected  to  n 
the  right  girl,  the  one  I  couldn't  live  w, 
out."  He  looked  straight  ahead  through  : 
falling  snow.  "  I  don't  know  why  I  never  s- 
pected  that  it  was  you  until  after  you  w » 
gone." 

They  crossed  a  street  and  went  halfv 
down  another  block  past  a  row  of  wr- 
houses  throwing  their  cozy  lights  out  up 
the  snow.  She  heard  him  breathe  deeply,  si| 
but  it  was  still  his  turn,  she  still  had  nothi 
to  say.  As  they  walk 
■■■■■i  along  she  became  c< 
scious  of  a  beginning 
wait  again,  of  an  expe< 
ancy  she  had  given  up  ho 
of  ever  knowing  again; 
^^^^^^^^  warm,  slow  waiting  beg. 
■■■■■■■       to  take  hold  of   her 

she  felt  completely  m 
hurried  about  its  fulfillment,  as  if  the  tangk 
days  behind  would  unravel  themselves. 

"I've  been  a  complete  and  utter  fool,"  h 
said,  and  rushed  on  without  allowing  her  t 
comment:  "I  don't  know  why  I  had  th 
colossal  nerve  to  ask  you  to  go  away  wit 
me  when  I  should  have  asked  you  t 
marry  me." 

She  had  put  him  so  completely  away  fror 
her,  and  now  he  was  rushing  back  into  he- 
life  as  if  he  had  never  been  absent.  She  mus 
have  put  only  the  image  of  him  away  fron 
her,  the  mold  of  his  face  and  body,  not  th( 
feeling  at  all.    She  was  so  overwhelmingly 
aware  of  her  feeling  for  him  in  this  moment 
that  she  had  to  stop  walking  and  stand  therej 
and  let  it  take  complete  possession  of  her 
He  had  been  walking  slowly,  so  that  he 
stopped  almost  in  the  same  instant  she  did. 
He  stood  over  her  and  in  the  light  reflected 
from  the  snow  she  saw  his  face  broken  into 
the  pieces  of  his  words,  and  everything  he 
had  just  said  was  doubly  written  on  his 


rat  teases  a 
ning  against  a 


face. 

"Do  you  have  any  idea  how  very  much  I 
love  you,  Lucy?"  he  said. 

She  stood  very  still,  listening,  the  waiting 
almost  through. 

"  I  should  have  come  weeks  ago  and  told 
you,"  he  said.  His  eyes  were  intent  upon 
her  and  she  thought  she  saw  the  blue  color  of 
them.  "But  I  was  stubborn,  and  then  I 
thought — well,  I  thought  maybe  I'd  get  over 
it,  the  feeling  I  had  about  you."  He  threw 
away  his  cigarette.  "I  don't  think  I  ever 
will,"  he  told  her. 

The  end  of  the  waiting  spilled  out  of  her. 
"Vic,"  she  cried,  and  it  was  an  explosive  lit- 
tle sound  that  came  out  with  her  frosty 
breath  and  hung  a  bit  of  frozen  air  between 
them  before  it  vanished.  Then  she  took  her 
hands  out  of  her  pockets  and  he  reached  for 
them ;  and  in  the  knowledge  that  he  had  been 
forgiven  and  accepted  as  he  had  forgiven 
and  accepted,  he  shook  her  with  his  hands 
holding  hers.  The  fringe  of  snow  on  the  fur 
edge  of  Lucy's  hood  trembled  and  fell  against 
hei  face.  The  cool  snow  melted  on  her  warm 
skin,  but  it  could  not  quench  the  warmth 
within  her.  the  end 
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For  every  flour  plan,  there's  a  beautiful  Youngstown  Kitchen  of  white-enameled  steel.  And  the  price?  Wonderfully  low! 

Luxury  kitchens  -for  dollar-wise  people 


One  look  and  you  lose  your  heart! 

And  who  wouldn't?  Slick,  smart,  out-of-this-world 
Youngstown  Kitchens  are  sensations  that  only  the 
leader  could  produce.  And  they  were  made  for  you. 

Just  look,  at  the  dream  features  in  the  gorgeous, 
all-steel  honey  shown  above.  All  the  work  surface 
you  could  want  on  two  walls,  with  big  handy  cabi- 
nets to  keep  pots  and  pans  above  and  below.  In 
the  middle,  a  stunning,  work-saving  48"  twin-bowl 
Youngstown  Kitchenaider  cabinet  sink  with  an  11" 
extra -deep    second   bowl    and    fluted,    sliding   top. 


Every  Youngstown  unit  is  gleaming,  white-enameled 
steel— built  to  last  a  lifetime.  Best  yet,  the  kitchen 
above  is  only  a  hint  of  how  you  can  arrange  a 
Youngstown  Kitchen  to  any  floor  area,  old  home 
or  new. 

Learn  how  you  can  own  such  a  kitchen  on  a  low-cost- 
per-month  budget  plan,  including  financing  through 
your  Youngstown  dealer  or  local  bank.  Specify 
Youngstown  Kitchens  to  your  builder,  too. 

MULLINS    MANUFACTURING    CORPORATION 


Wo  r  I  d's 


WARREN,      OHIO 
Largest     Makers      of      Stee 


Kitchens 


■  gnificent  GC"  twin-bow]  Kitchenaider  lias  one- 
Bee   top   in   finest   acid-resisting   porcelain-enamel. 

mnt  compartments,  cutlery  drawer,  swinging  i'aucet, 
fce  spray.  Save  yourself  time  and  effort  with  a  new 
■illinaider  automatic  waste  disposer  unit.  Fits  all 
lehenaiders.  Ask  for  a  free  home  demonstration. 
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Slnaider  automatic  waste  disposer 
nds  away  food  scraps  in  a  jiff}  !  Just 
•n  on  cold  water,  Hip  Mullinaider 
itch,  then  scrape  waste  into  drain 
ening.    Sold    as    extra    equipment. 


/ 
For  easier  dishwashing  and  vegetable 

(leaning— swinging  mixing-faucet, 
speedy  rinse  spray  that  reaches  all 
parts  of  sink  top;  deep,  no-splash 
howls.  See  your   Youngstown  dealer. 


GET  THIS  EXCITING  BOOKLET! 

20  pages  featuring  beautiful 
Youngstown  Kitchens  in  color. 
Full  details  on  Youngstown 
units  and  tips  on  arranging 
a  new  kitchen.  Enclose  10c 
in    cash.    No    stamps,    please. 

Please  send  me  your  Youngs- 
town   Kitchen    booklet.    I    en- 
close 10c  in  cash. 
I    plan   to   remodel    [J 
I    plan   to   build    □ 
I  want  Free  Home  Demonstra- 
tion   of   Mullinaider    Q 


SEND  COUPON  TOOAVf 

Youngstown  Kitchens 

Mullins  Manufacturing  Corporation 

Dept.  L-1148,  Warren,  Ohio 


NAME 

(PLEASE  PRINT) 

ADDRESS 

CITY 

ZONE 

COUNTY 


STATE 
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Lady,  learn  the  easy  way  —  how  to 
transform  everyday  dishes  into 
extra-special  treats.  It's  the  delight- 
ful, appetizing  ail -tomato  flavor 
of  contadina  that  makes  the  differ- 
ence! Because  concentrated  contadina  is  nothing  but  tomato: 
California's  finest  .  .  with  skin,  core,  seeds  removed  and  nothing 
added.  More  flavorful,  more  economical  than  tomatoes  in  any 
other  form  .  .  a  little  goes  a  long  way! 

•"jiSss"'  v^OriToQ  I  Do 

""■""•     TOMATO    PASTE 


how  much  milium 

ilT  YOUR  HOUSE? 


Sy  THAffotie  'ZtolMteA 


OH,  but  he's  just  a  baby,"  a  friend 
blithe|y  dismissed  our  little  guy's 
birthday,  in  urging  me  to  attend  a 
party  the  other  day.  "He  won't  know 
the  difference  if  you're  not  there." 

"No,  but  I  will,"  I  said.  "And  so  will  the 
other  children — and  so  will  he  a  few  years 
from  now.  He's  got  to  have  a  candle  and  a 
cake,  and  pictures  to  prove  it,  even  if  he  is 
only  a  year.  In  fact,  we'll  probably  sing 
Happy  Birthday  to  him." 

"Sing!"  she  hooted.  "Darling,  such  sen- 
timent I" 

"Sure,"  I  admitted  cheerfully,  hanging 
up,  "such  sentiment." 

For  I  am — I  do  not  blush  to  admit — a 
sentimental  parent.  I  save  stub-toed  first 
shoes,  and  battered  toys,  and  dog-eared 
books.  My  husband  and  I  take  snapshots 
by  the  carload.  We  bore  our  friends  with 
home  movies  of  our  ducklings. 

We  love  our  little  family  traditions  and 
foolishness.  Pet  names.  "I-gotta-beat-it" 
kisses  (snatched,  whatever  the  hurry  of  the 
departing  one).  Sunday-night  supper  served 
in  the  living  room  before  a  leaping  fire.  The 
visit  of  the  Good  Tooth  Fairy  that  magics  a 
just-pulled  tooth  into  silver.  Notes  from 
the  Easter  rabbit.  All  the  exciting  rites  of 
Christmas.  Our  five-year-old's  Friday-night 
pilgrimage  with  his  dad  to  the  grocery  store. 
Things  silly  to  outsiders,  but  important  to 
our  particular  pattern  of  cozy,  closely 
knit — yes,  if  you'd  call  it  that — sentimental 
living. 

Because  we  believe  in  sentiment  for  grow- 
ing children.  We  consider  it  as  important  to 
them  as  spinach  or  Sunday  school.  It  seems 
to  us  that  in  the  years  when  children  are 
most  dependent,  and  most  impressionable, 
they  should  be  given  love — and  memories  of 
love's  activities  to  carry  on  through  life. 
That  a  child  raised  in  such  a  home  won't 
wander  too  far  afield  from  its  principles. 
And  that  his  capacity  for  enjoyment  will  be 
enriched  both  now  and  for  all  his  days. 

A  sunset,  a  garden,  a  concert,  good  books, 
movies,  poetry,  art — all  are  more  wonderful 
to  the  person  who  has  enough  sentiment  in 
his  make-up  to  be  moved  by  them.  He 
needn't  be  maudlin  about  it.  He  needn't 
pant  and  weep.  But  if  his  breath  comes  a 
little  faster,  and  his  pulses  tap  dance,  and 
he  feels  an  emotional  response  that  does 
perhaps  bring  a  tear — why  not?  Certainly 
he's  getting  far  more  out  of  life  than  the 
phlegmatic,  the  cynic  or  the  coldly  de- 
tached. That's  why  we  don't  stifle  our  own 
laughter,  or  our  children's  when  something 
strikes  us  funny.  Why  we're  not  even 
ashamed  to  cry  at  a  movie  that — as  our 
teen-age  daughter  giggles — is  "good  and  sad. ' ' 

That  sentiment  can  also  make  a  child 
easier  prey  to  hurt,  we  freely  admit.  Only 
the  other  day  our  little  girl's  eyes  filmed  as 
she  described  some  pictures  she  had  seen  of 
Europe's  starving  children. 

"Well,  you  needn't  bawl  about  it,"  a 
neighbor  youngster  jeered,  "c'mon,  let's 
eat." 

"Thanks,  I'd  rather  not  for  a  while," 
Mickie  replied.  And  when  she  did  get 
around  to  her  lunch,  she  refused  the  usual 
bread. 

Impractical?  Silly?  I'm  not  so  sure.  For 
sentiment  had  bred  sympathy.  And  sym- 
pathy, an  urge  to  personal  sacrifice.  Per- 
sonally, I'd  rather  raise  a  child  with  enough 
sensitivity  to  suffer,  than  a  hard-boiled  little 
meanie,  however  blase. 

I  am  thinking  of  the  son  of  a  friend  of 
mine.  This  friend's  philosophy  and  aim 
have  always  been  to  condition  him  to  the 


inevitable  blows  of  life  by  stripping  isgs 
to  its  facts  from  cradle  days.  No  fai  >se\ 
hid  under  his  pillow.  There  was  n  San 
Claus  and  no  man  in  the  moon.  His  lildi 
wounds  were  laughed  off  or  efient 
treated,  but  never  kissed.  He  wasaug 
not  to  cry.  And  a  more  obnoxioi  lit 
beast  never  cursed  a  neighborhood,  e  tc 
mented  dogs  and  cats.  He  bullied  ;  unj 
children. 

But  no  coating  of  realism  is  ever  siiei* 
armor  against  love.  When  love  strui  hii 
realism  only  made  him  cumbersoi  •.  an 
doomed  him  from  the  start.  He  was  q|q« 
to  the  girl  he  really  adored,  because  ;  k 
never  learned  to  be  kind.  He  refused  set 
her  the  flowers  and  gifts  he  could  well  fbi 
partly  because  such  things  seemed  en) 
mental  and  silly,  partly  because  "she  iigt 
go  for  what  I  could  give  her,  instead  ( tie 
He  was  sardonic  and  ungentle.  Ai  tfe 
girl,  who  was  very  sensitive,  quite  na  -al 
could  not  put  up  with  him  for  Ion  Sh 
married  someone  else,  and  however  f  eel 
he  tried  to  hide  it,  it  nearly  broke  his  ait 


JMow  a  little  realism  is  fine  in  a  horn  \\ 
are  sold  on  telling  our  children  the  <  ipli 
truth,  as  we  see  it,  about  sex  and  p,tic 
and  God.  We  believe  in  first  aid  for'ild 
hood's  accidents — and  in  laughing  1 1 
good  share.  We  do  not  hold  to  patent  be. 
coming  so  enrapt  with  their  offsp  ig' 
teething  or  arithmetic  marks  or  da  iq 
prowess  as  to  be  able  to  talk  and  thi 
nothing  else.  We  go  on  parties  and 
trips  and  often  utterly  forget  our  y< 

But  it  has  long  been  our  observation 
a  good  many  people  who  smile  upon  s 
ment  as  slightly  absurd  are  motivatec 
marily  by  their  own  convenience.  Wc 
simply  can't  be  bothered  canning  c  d| 
hood's  treasures  in  scrapbooks;  aftet 
they  have  to  can  pickles  and  preserves,  c  \"\ 
they?  And  then  of  course  with  all  the  v 
ing — and    fancywork — and    bridge 
Children  who  don't  believe  in  the  Eel 
bunny  save  a  lot  of  trouble  when  it  cc 
to  coloring  eggs.  If  Christmas  Eve  ha 
got  itself  all  tied  up  with  family  traditioi 
carols,  secrets,  a  sandwich  set  out  for  S;Jj 
Claus,  a  family  trip  to  church — you're 
as  a  breeze  to  go  eggnogging.  And 
Christmas  morning  means  nothing  n  a 
ceremonial  and  festive  to  your  clan  1 1 
seeing  what  they  got— to  sleep  off  yj 
headache  the  next  day! 

If  you  don't  tuck  little  shoes  away 
and  tie  up  letters  and  little  cards — well 
course  your  attic  doesn't  get  cluttered,  i  \ 
you'll  never  be  bothered  shipping  off  bo  j 
of  such  mementos  to  grown  children  v, 
may  not  appreciate  them  anyway.  P 
sonally,   I  do  appreciate  them,  and  ; 
thankful  to  have  a  mother-in-law  who  d 
Our  babies  have  all  been  photographed 
their  daddy's  first  bonnet,  and  clump 
about  in  his  quaint  little  rubber  boots.  F 
cently  his  mother  sent  us  a  big  box  of  II 
Sunday-school  cards  and  homemade  v; 
entines.  And  none  of  us  has  ever  spent 
gayer,  more  sentiwenlal  afternoon  than  tl 
one  when  we  squatted  on  the  floor  su 
rounded  by  those  souvenirs.  It  gave  tl 
children  glimpses  of  their   father  as  1 
learned  to  print  and  spell  and  do  all  tl 
things  they  do.  It  gave  me  a  vision  of  tl 
kind  of  little  boy  he  was  that  I  wouldn 
miss  for  a  million  dollars. 

I  know  this  isn't  modern.  It's  as  ok 
fashioned  and  nuisancy  as  corsets  or  butto 
shoes.  But  it's  also  fun.  It  draws  us  close 
together.  To  us,  sentiment  is  worth  while 
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rides  of  today  . . .  yesterday  . . .  and  tomorrow !  And 
you  bachelor  ladies,  too!  Here's  the  recipe  book  that 
will  make  your  reputation  as  a  super-special  cook. 

24  pages  of  tempting^new  ideas  for  Desserts — Pies — 
Meat  and  Fish  Dishes — Egg  Specialties — Soups — Cas- 
seroles— and  so  many  other  luscious  dishes.  Here's  a 
whole  new  world  of  good  things  to  eat! 

Send  for  your  copy  of  this  beautifully  illustrated  book 
today  .  .  .  "Miracles  with  Minute  Tapioca."  Discover  all 
the  delicious  things  Minute  Tapioca  can  do  for  you! 


Clamour  Desserts  that  bring  out  the  "genius"  in  you! 
Scrumptious  Tapioca  Creams  like  Grandma  used  to  make. 
.uscious  Fruited  Tapiocas!  Those  shimmering  jewel-like 
,iuddings  that  are  so  easy  to  fix,  and  such  good  news  to 
our  budget. 


Glorious  Baked  Tapioca  Desserts,  real  elegant  affairs  that 
make  guests  ask,  a  little  enviously,  "How  do  you  do  it?" 

Simple  desserts!  Showoff  desserts!  You'll  find  page  after 
page  of  them  in  this  superlative  new  Minute  Tapioca  recipe 
book! 


Juicy  Fruit  Pies  that  don't  run!  Have  you  ever  wondered 
what  miracle  it  takes  to  keep  juice  in  the  pie  where  it  be- 
longs? The  miracle  is  Minute  Tapioca. 

For  the  best  behaved  fruit  pies  you  ever  smacked  your 
lips  over — send  for  this  new,  free  book! 


Omelets  and  Souffles  that  won't  sit  down  before  company! 
You'll  be  famous  for  your  high-wide-and-handsome  ome- 
lets and  souffles — if  yeu  follow  the  Minute  Tapioca  recipes 
in  this  new,  free  book! 


I  Rich  Soups  and  Stews!  Wonderful  casseroles! 
M  Scores  of  Minute  Tapioca  tricks  that  expert 
I  chefs  keep  under  their  big  white  hats! 

They're  all  yours  in  this  new,  free  recipe 
book.  Send  the  coupon  now  ! 


A  Product  of  General  Foods 


MINUTE 
TAPIOCA 


■>:■ 


Juicy  Meat  Loaves  that  slice  like  a  dream — but  never 
crumble! 

You  can't  imagine  how  many  cooking  miracles  are  possi- 
ble with  Minute  Tapioca — tjll  you  try  the  wonderful  recipes 
in  this  new,  free  book. 


QUICK!    MAIL    TODAY    FOR    YOUR    FREE     BOOK! 


MINUTE  TAPIOCA 

LN 

Department  S 

Battle  Creek,  Michigan. 

Please  send  me  a  FREE 

copy 

of  "Mirac 

es 

with  Minute 

Tapioca." 

Name   

Address 

City 

State 

Offer  expires  June  1 

1949 

Good  only  in 

U.S.A. 

iibrosia  department:  aplee  your  after-dinner  roffee 
III   1'iiiimn cloves   anal   a    bil    ol    orange   peel. 


ngy    as   auliinin    ■  *  —«-■  t    In    this    veal   srallonini — 
i-imii^  <'<>iiiii:iii>  m  iil>  an  imaginative  green  salad. 
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FROM  here  on  through  the  Christmas  holidays  we're  in  the  season  of  accelerated 
entertaining:  family  get-togethers,  young  people  home  from  school  and  often 
with  friends,  house  guests — yours  and  other  peoples — to  be  feted.  In  addition  to 
the  necessarj  parties  there  are  irresistible  excuses  forplent)  more.  Banquet-size 
meal-  are  apt  lo-he  a  dime  a  do/en,  and  we  all  develop  a  tendenc)  to  groan  at  a  groan- 
ing hoard.  Not  that  I  have  anything  againsl  a  hig  turke)  dinner,  the  old-fashioned 
kind — I'd  hate  to  give  that  up  for  the  sake  of  m\  figure,  digestion  or  any  other  con- 
sideration. But  I  always  have  a  few  extra-simple  menus  up  m\  sleeve  for  this  time  of 
year;  meals  thai  are  epicurean  in  quality,  restricted  in  (Continued  on  Page  116) 


As  an  ainief  i<e-wheller.  try 
sea  food,  crisp  raw  vegetables 
and   a    highly   seasoned   satire. 


FHOIOS    BY   STUART 
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To  mil  off  I  he  evening  — 
lilunis  with  candied  ginger. 
Iilus    your    fuvorile    cheeses. 


LADIES'  HOME  JOURNAL 
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never  grows  old 
but  only  grows  lovelier 
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A  gift  o<  Towie  Sterling  (solid  silver),  whether  a 

single  piece  or  a  place  setting,  is  not  expensive. 

For  other  Towie  patterns  and  valuable  hints  on 

wedding  plans,  send  for  How  to  plan  your  Wedding 
and  your  Sihef.  Send  15c  (in  coins,  no)  stamps)  to 
TowiE  SiiVERSMiTHS,  Dept.  Ml.  Newburyport.  Massachusetts. 
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Crisp  as  sugar  candy,  this 

flavorful  new  Kellogg  cereal 

makes  a   delicious,   fortifying 

breakfast.  Nourishing,  ready- 

to-eat,    it    supplies    vitamins, 

minerals,    food    energy,    and 

body-building  protein.  The 

protein   value   of   one   ounce 

(54    cup)    of   Corn-Soya    with 

four  ounces  of  milk  equals  that 

of  one  egg   with   three   slices 

of  bacon.    Get  some  at  your  yFiAVQH  •  ftlHry 

grocer's    and    enjoy    it   soon.  «r*«iMrjo«KCH 


Com 


...FOR  FLAVOR  AND  ENERGY 

...FOR  BODY-BUILDING  PROTEIN 


JR  FLAVOR  A/> 

So/a 


(Continued  from  Pane  114) 
variety  of  dishes,  a  relief  from  overfeeding, 
and  easy  as  pie  to  do. 

Here's  a  special  pet  of  mine — it  has  perfect 
balance,  each  of  the  dishes  complementing 
what  goes  before  and  comes  after,  so  that 
when  you  have  finished  you  feel  that  your 
meal  has  had  admirable  form  and  not  too 
much  substance. 

We'll  start  proceedings  with  crisp  raw  veg- 
etables, some  sea  food  and  a  sharply  seasoned 
sauce  for  dipping.  A  more  popular  and  re- 
freshing appetizer  I  don't  know,  and  it  looks 
so  pretty.  A  hollowed-out  head  of  cabbage 
with  a  custard  cup  of  sauce  sunk  in  the  top 
will  occupy  the  center  of  the  platter,  with  the 
many-colored  vegetables  and  the  sea  food 
heaped  around  it. 

The  main  hot  dish  will  be  scallopini  of  veal 
en  casserole.  This  is  a  rich  concoction,  which 
is  as  it  should  be,  because  it  shares  that  dis- 
tinction with  no  other  dish  on  our  menu  and 
it's  not  heavy.  It's  a  blend  of  veal,  chestnuts 
and  a  lot  of  other  ingredients,  including  a  sur- 
prising touch  of  dried  apricot. 

To  accompany  the  veal  we'll  have  noodles 
cooked  with  saffron  and  topped  with  fried 
croutons  rolled  in  paprika.  I  like  to  make  my 
own  noodles,  and  always  do — they're  very 
little  trouble  and  they  taste  so  good— but  if 
you  don't  want  to  bother  you  can  buy  them 
ready-made.  A  good  salad  of  greens,  toma- 
toes and  thin  slices  of  pickled  Jerusalem  ar- 
tichokes will  complete  the  main  course  except 
for  bread. 

I'm  going  to  give  you  my  recipe  for  icebox 
poppy-seed  rolls,  but  here  again,  if  you  don't 
want  to  make  the  rolls  yourself  you  can  buy 
very  good  ones  at  the  bakery.  I  don't  say  it's 
no  trouble  at  all  to  make  rolls — you  wouldn't 
believe  me  if  I  did — but  I  do  think  that  some 
kind  of  homemade  bread  is  one  of  the  most 
pleasant  and  impressive  additions  to  a  meal 
that  you  possibly  can  have.  The  rewards  far 
exceed  the  effort  involved. 

The  dessert  will  be  a  melange  of  greengage 
plums,  purple  plums  and  slivers  of  candied 
ginger,  and  if  you  haven't  tried  this  combina- 
tion before,  you're  in  for  a  delightful  surprise. 
Why  anything  so  ultrasimple  should  taste  so 
ultraspecial  I  can't  explain,  but  it's  so.  To 
complement  the  fruit  and  make  your  dessert 
perfect,  we'll  have  a  cheese  tray.  There  is 
such  a  variety  of  delectable  cheeses  available 
now  that  I'd  suggest  having  several  kinds, 
with  stacks  of  crisp  toasted  crackers  to  eat 
with  them.  Here's  a  dessert  straight  out  of 
the  store — all  you  need  do  is  assemble  it — 
and  yet  it  will  rank  as  a  real  production. 

These  recipes  will  serve  eight  people  gen- 
erously. 

U'l'H  1*1  II 

For  llit-  vegetables  around  the  cabbage  head 
use  strips  of  green  pepper  anil  cucumber* 
flowerets  of  cauliflower  and  broccoli,  earrot 
strips,  radish  roses,  seallions,  French  en- 
dive— anj  or  all  of  these.  Clean  and  cut  the 
vegetables  the  day  before,  eover  with  iee 
cubes  and  store  in  the  refrigerator  so  I  hat 
they  will  heeold  and  erisp.  Sometimes  I  use 
a  rolling  cooky  cutter  on  the  earrot  strips 
to  give  them  notched  edges — a  fancy  touch 
that  isn't  necessary  hut  quite  pretty. 

Select  a  perfect  head  of  cabbage  and  a 
custard  cup  that  will  III  down  neatly  into 
it.  Invert  the  cup  on  the  center  top  of  the 
cabbage  bead,  mark  around  it  with  a  sharp 
knife  and  then,  using  the  marked  ring  and 
the  shape  of  the  custard  cup  as  a  guide, 
gouge  out  enougb  cabbage  to  make  a  well 
into  which  the  cup  can  be  sunk.  The  effect 
w ill  In-  1 1 1 1 uli  as  if  the  sauce  had  been  |m>ii i  <  <l 
right  into  the  cabbage  head,  but  the  con- 
tainer is  important  to  keep  the  sauce  from 
seeping  down  into  the  leaves. 

For  sea  food  use  shrimp  or  squares  of 
limed  fish.  The  limed  fish  are  quite  inex- 
pensive and  very  popular  at  our  house.  Get 
a  package  of  frozen  fillets  of  haddock  or 
halibut,  cut  into  neat  pieces  about  an  inch 
square,  cover  with  lime  or  lemon  juice  and 
let  stand  in  refrigerator  or  equally  cold 
place  for  an  hour  or  two.  The  fish  will  be- 
come firm  and  u  1 1  i  I  «■  as  if  it  had  been  cooked 
with  heat.  Rinse  well  in  cold  water,  drain 
ami  store  in  refrigerator.  These  can  be  pre- 
pared the  day  before.  Fresh,  frozen  or 
canned  shrimp  may  he  used.  If  shrimp  are 
raw,  drop  them  into  rapidly  boiling  acid- 
ulated water  and  cook  eight  minutes.  Cool 
and  remove  shells  and  veins. 


Best  new  f  oo 
idea  in  years 

Delicious  beef  gravy  i 
cans  .  .  .  ready  -to-  serve 


Delicious  brown  beef  gravy,  all  read> 
to  serve,  in  cans!  As  good  as  any  yot' 
ever  made  in  your  own  roasting  pan; 
Meat,  bread,  potatoes,  left-overs 
economy  foods  ...  all  taste  bettei 
and  look  better  with  plenty  of  good 
rich  gravy! 

No  mixing,  no  stirring!  Just  open, 
heat  and  pour.  Keep  a  few  cans  always 
handy.  Costs  pennies  .  .  .  helps  save 
dollars  on  your  monthly  food  bill. 
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A  LIFE-SAVER  FOR 
MEAL  PLANNERS! 

•  Adds  taste  and  glamor 
to  economy  foods 

•  Livens  up  left-overs 

•  Enriches  slim  meals 


Franco-American 
BEEF   GRAVY 

One  of  the  famous  Franco-  American'Meal  Makers 
Spaghetti  •  Macaroni  •  Beef  Gravy 


Thns  D.  Richardson  Co.,  Philadelphia  34,  U.S.A. 
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SAUCE 

This  sauce  should  be  fairly  thick — drib- 
bling becomes  a  problem  if  a  dip  sauce  is 
it  »o  thin.  Homemade  mayonnaise  makes  a 
erfect  base,  or  yon  can  buy  mayonnaise 
land  thicken  it  with  a  lit  tie  whipped  cream. 
hoi  cup  mayonnaise  add  '2  cup  chili  sauce 
if  om  which  some  of  the  liquid   has  been 

S  Id  rained  off  through  a  sieve,  1  clove  garlic, 
2  rated,  >/2  teaspoon  dry  mustard,  'ft  lea- 
E)oon  cayenne  pepper,  a  few  drops  lime 
j  lice  and  1  teaspoon  dehydrated  horse- 
,  tidish  moistened  to  a  paste  with  a  little 
l/|  t  alcr.    or    1    tablespoon    prepared    horse- 


them  dry  for  a  while  on  towels,  but  don't 
let  them  gel  <li>  enough  lo  crumble.  Fold 

each  sheet  into  a  long  roll  and  cut,  cross- 
wise, into  I  bin  pin  \,  heels.  \s  you  progress, 
shake  out  I  he  pin  \\  heels  into  long.  Blender 

noodles.  They  can  be  thorough!)  or  parti) 
dry  « hen  they're  put  on  to  boil.  BO  make 
them  v>hciic\cr  it  suits  your  timing.  I  sn- 
ail >  I  make  a  double  batch  at  one  lime,  use 
half,  dry  the  rest  thoroughl)  and  keep 
them  for  weeks.  Ver)  handy  lo  have  around. 
To  cook,  put  2  or  ■'»  teaspoons  saffron  in  a 

pot  of  boiling  salted  w  alcr.  add  noodles  and 

cook,  uncovered,  for  from  tt  to  10  minutes. 

Oon'i  overcook.  Noodles  should  he  slightly 

hewy  —  al  oV/i/e.  as  in  spaghel  I  i.   The  gaf- 


.  idish.  Make  this  the  day  before 

rvtf 

To  serve,  put  the  cabbage  head  containing  fr„n  will  give  them  a  bright  yellow  color  as 
adjhne  sauce  in  the  center  of  a  platter  and  heap  well  as  an  added  flavor.  Drain  in  a  colander 
yoiae  vegetables  and  sea  food  around  it,  sepa 


pant  ating  them  for  the  best  color  effect.  Stick 
,-en  k  olored  toothpicks  into  the  pieces  of  fish. 


S«  AIIOI'IM    OF    VEAL 
EN   CASSEROLE 


and  transfer  to  a  casserole.  Koil  noodles  as 
nearly  the  last  minute  as  you  can  manage 
conveniently  ami  keep  them  hoi  in  a  barely 
turned-on  oven,  or  on  an  electric  hot  pi  ale. 
or  set  the  casserole  in  a  pan  contain- 
ing a  small  amount  of  gently  boiling  wa- 
ter. Just  before  serving  sprinkle  lop  ol 
pea  Have   2'/2   pounds   veal   steak   cut    '4    inch     noodles    with    fried,    crisp    (rontons    that 

hick.  Remove  fat,  put  pieces  of  steak  be-      have  been  dredged  with  paprika.  The  crou- 

ween  two  thicknesses  of  heavy  paper  and 

atten  with  a  wooden  mallet  or  the  flat  side 

fa  meat  cleaver.  Cut  into  strips  about  2 

nehes  long  and  1  inch  wide.  Mix  together 

2  cup  flour,  2  teaspoons   paprika,  2  tea- 

poons  salt  and  1  teaspoon  freshly  ground 

•lack  pepper  and  dip  each  piece  of  veal  into 

his  mixture  on  both  sides. 
In   a   skillet    put     5   tablespoons   butter 

>r   margarine   and    1    large   clove    garlic, 

ninced,    and    when    , 


<yfor* 


m 

By  hi  l/ii  be  Hi  tlcFurlund 


" 


izzling  hot  add  the 
neat.  Brown  gently, 
tirring  frequently, 
ind  be  careful  not 
o  burn.  Don't  ex- 
pect the  pieces  to  be 
jrowned  evenly  on 
jothsides.Todo  that 
*e'd  have  to  fry  a 
ew  at  a  time  and  use 
i  terrific  amount  of 
tat.  I  have  a  truly 
.arganl  u. in  skillet 
[use  for  this  sort  of 
job,  and  even  with 
that  monster  I  gel 
<«iii<  darkish  and 
;ome  pale  pieces.  1 1  "s 
the     browned     taste 

e're   after.    Add 
cup  water,  scrape 

ottom  of  skill c I 
with  a  pancake 
turner,  pour  in  1  pint 
sour  cream,  lower 
beat  to  simmer. 

Have  ready  2  cups  boiled  chestnuts.  To 
remove  shells  and  skinsof  chestnuts,  1  have 
best  luck  with  the  following  method.  Make 

gash  in  the  flal  side  of  each  shell,  place  in 
a  flat  pan  with  2  leaspoonssalad  oil  and  put 
under  broiler  for  5  or  6  minutes.  Oack  off 
hells  ami  remove  skins  with  the  point  of  a 
sharp  knife.  Boil  15  minutes,  cool  and  cut 
into  halves  or  fourths,  depending  on  size  of 
nuts.  We  want  fairly  big  pieces  so  that 
their  texture  will  give  a  nice  contrast  to  the 
softer  ingredients. 

Mix  nuts  with  the  meal,  add  1  teaspoon 
dried  sweet  basil,  's  teaspoon  rosemary,  1 
teaspoon  gourmet  powder,  1  teaspoon 
lemon  juice  and  5  halves  of  dried  apricot 
cut  into  tiny  pieces.  If  you  like.  '4  cup 
Marsala  may  be  added  for  more  flavor.  Let 
the  mixture  come  to  a  boil,  taste  for  sea- 
soning and  thicken  with  2  tablespoons 
cornstarch  mixed  with  '4  cup  water.  Pour 
into  a  casserole,  sprinkle  top  with  a  few 
more  pieces  of  apricot  and  cover.  Before 
serving,  bake  from  30  to  l.">  minutes  in  a 
350°  F.  oven  with  the  cover  on.  The  dish 
can  be  prepared  a  day  in  advance  or  any 
time  up  to  the  moment  it  is  popped  into 
the  oven.  If  you  do  it  in  advance,  add  a 
little  water  before  baking  because  the 
sauce  will  thicken  overnight.  The  apricot 
pieces  will  swell  up  during  cooking  and 
their  taste  will  permeate  but  not  dominate 
the  other  flavors. 

SAFFRON   >OOBI.ES 

If  you  make  youi  own  noodles,  mix  to- 
gether 3  slightly  beaten  eggs.  1  teaspoon 
salt,  2  tablespoons  water  and  enough  flour 
to'  make  a  \cr>  stiff  dough— about  2'/2 
cups.  1  stir  with  a  fork  until  the  mixture 
makes  a  firm  ball,  then  I  knead  in  the  rest 
of  the  flour  with  my  hands.  If  the  dough  is 
too  stiff  it's  hard  to  roll,  so  don't  overdo 
the  flour.  Separate  into  3  balls  and  roll  each 
into  a  thin  sheet  on  a  floured  board.  Let 


tons  can  be  made  far  in  advance. 

SALAD 

Make  a  tossed  salad  of  a  variety  of  crisp 
greens,  sections  of  tomato,  a  few    pickled 
Jerusalem  artichokes  cut  into  thin  slices, 
and  French  dressing.  The  Jerusalem  arti- 
chokes are  highly  spiced,  sweet-sour,  with 
the  accent  on  sour,  and  will  give  a  pleas- 
antly sharp  tang  to  the  salad.  Most  fancy 
groceries  have  them, 
but  if  you  can't   get 
them,     substitute 
sliced       pickled 
onions. 


•      *••••••• 


l<  KIIOX 

POPPY-SEED 

ROLLS 


Rain  on  the  lashes 
And  rain  at  the  door, 

And  which  of  us 
Shall  cry  the  more? 

O  sky,  that  knows  so  much 

of  tears, 

So  much  of  sorrow, 
Tonight  is  years  and  years 

Before  tomorrow! 

**••**••• 


Scald  154  cups  milk, 
add  2  tablespoons 
shortening,  0  table- 
spoons bull cr  or 
margarine.  5  table- 
spoons sugar  and  2 
teaspoons  sail.  Cool 
to  lukewarm.  Stir  in 
1  package  quick  dry 
yeast  dissolved  in  V2 
cup  I  ii  k  <■  w  a  r  m 
water.  Now  slir  in  2 
slightly  beaten  eggs. 
Add  4 '2  cups  flour,  a 
lit  lie  al  a  time,  stir- 
ring anil  beating 
constantly.  Beat  for 
1I1. .111  5  minutes  in  all.  put  dough  in  a 
greased  bowl,  spread  top  with  grease,  cover 
tightly  and  store  in  refrigerator.  The 
dough  should  remain  there  al  least  21 
hours,  anil  it  doesn't  hurt  it  lo  stand  2  or 
3  days.  \\  hen  il  has  risen  to  double  its 
bulk,  remove  cover  and  cut  through 
dough  in  all  directions  to  release  gases. 
Cover  again  and  return  to  refrigerator. 

Two  hours  before  baking  time,  transfer 
dough  to  a  floured  board,  ilip  your  hands 
into  flour  and  shape  the  rolls.  They  can  be 
molded  into  balls  and  put  in  greaseil  muf- 
fin pans.  The  pans  should  be  a  little  less 
than  half  full.  This  is  very  easy,  hut  if 
you're  willing  to  spend  more  time  at  the 
job  you  can  make  1  w  isls  wit  bout  loo  much 
trouble  anil  the  result  will  be  gratifying. 
Here's  how.  With  your  hands  roll  and  pull 
hunks  of  dough  into  3  long  round  strands 
about  'x  inch  in  diameter,  fasten  the  three 
strands  together  at  oneend  and  braid  them 
neatly.  To  keep  the  ends  together  until  the 
braid  is  started.  I  either  ask  someone  to 
hold  them  or  anchor  them  under  the  edge 
of  a  heavy  dish.  Cut  the  braid  al  intervals 
of  about  3}'2  inches,  pinch  the  cut  ends  to- 
gether and  transfer  rolls  to  a  greased  cooky 
sheet. 

Don't  make  the  strands  so  long  that 
they  are  unmanageable,  anil  don't  worry 
that  you  will  have  lo  use  quite  a  hil  of  flour 
in  shaping  them.  This  dough  is  wet  enough 
to  stand  some  flour.  Spread  tops  of  rolls — 
whatever  their  shape — with  some  softened 
butter  or  margarine  and  let  them  rise  in  a 
warm  place  for  2  hours.  Just  before  baking, 
brush  the  tops  with  beaten  egg  and  sprinkle 
generously  with  poppy  seeds.  Bake  in  a  hot 
oven,  400°  to  425  F.,  for  about  20  minutes. 
The  rolls  can  be  baked  ahead  of  time,  and 
whether  they  are  your  own  production  or 
the  baker's,  reheat  by  tying  them  in  a  pa- 
per bag  or  package  and  putting  them  in  a 
350°  F.  oven  for  10  minutes. 


You  bet  it  is!  And  that  goes  for 
Welch's  wonderful  juices,  jams 
and  preserves,  too  — all  made 
from  the  choicest  pure  fruit. 

THE  WELCH  GRAPE  JUICE  COMPANY  ^gFSSIS? 


. 
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novu      .     even         rreofn  u 
*•**  t0So06\e  or  C< 


MR  I.  \  N«.K   Of 
PL1    MS    \M»  «.1X-E* 

race- plum*  of  th»- r«»-*t  qiralit*  >ouea 
and  l*t  th*m  ttand  in  th*  r«-frir«-raU»  far 
•  <1  KirtCT  into  ilea 
rip»lorr.  -•                    -     \  '  our»l*-  of  ho*** 
Wr,r                   |     -rnf.ty  the  rrwrruuxe  p! 
i*i«/j   th*-ir  jui*-*-.   into   jour  *er»iiME   rliali 
\dd  th«-  purpl*  plum*,  vithuu.1  their  |  - 
and   -prinU*-  the  eaodi^d  eineer  o**r  th#- 
top.  1  ri-%  difli'il*.  w?**t  eepmai    \  fri«-ri«d  of 
oars  who  had   that  d*~>*nt  her*  mcntl* 
failed  m*  to  «q    I'd  -irnpl>   hai<-  to  writ*- 
out  tW  r»-*  •(•*-  for  bar  —  it  VIM  too  di»irj«-.  I 
"*#-ll-  if*  pr»-tt>  tr-i*-l». >  -  hut  ma ;■  he  I 
« an  a  plain  o*«-r  th«-  tHephone.  V.ujurtpi 
to  th  ■     -  -        nonrn et«r„  < 

I  nun  TK A  i 

favorite  fh«>*.  if  it'-  to  h«- 
(•aim  with  fruit,  and  Gamembert  run-  it  a 
r  low-  srti.nd.  But  crteryone  ha-  hi-  ov.n  fa- 
rarites,  and  if  jou  vast  >our  I  hrcT  tray  to 
look  opulent,  that'l.  <a-v  th»— e  da>-.  7Ti*-r»- 
arfr  K/lam.  hVl  Pa*— e,  Port  ~alut  and  Swia«. 
to  name  a  few.  and  I  like  to  add  <-ome 
round-  of  femoLed  r-heeae  that  <ome-  in 
cellophane  |ia<  La;i->  the  -i/.e  and  -hap*  of 
an  oversroun  Ln<i<lwur-t.  WlUltlU  >a- 
rietie-  u,u  r-hoow.  jour  traj  %»ill  look  at- 
traetiie.  and  l»e  -ure  that  the  wafer-  jou 
serre  with  it  hate  had  a  I  oat  ine  of  butter  or 
margarine  and  a  £oo<i  1 1  Mgliilg  in  the  oven. 

ItFFEE 

There  are  many  interesting  tricks  one  can 
do  with  aker-dinnex  coffee  which  will  trans- 
form it  from  mere  coffee  into  a  very  special 
drink.  But  the  fundamental  trick  is  to  know 
how  to  make  the  coffee  itself  super  before  you 


^  It  i-  not  marriaee  that  faiL-:  it 
W  i>  people  that  fail.  All  that  mar- 
riage doe-  it  to  aha*)    people  up. 


any  fancy  business  with  it.  Keep  your 
coffeepot  spotlessly  clean  and  let  it  stand 
I  -.-ntilate  when  not  in  use.  Measure 
both  coffee  and  water  carefully  each  I 

nd  make  after-dinner  coffee  at 
least  half  again  as  strong  as  breakfast  c 

Really  superb  coffee  is  good  enough  for  me 
and  plenr  rs,  but  sometimes  it's  fun 

to  vary  the  routine.  Cafe  diable,  cafe  brulot 
and  various  kinds  of  spiked  coffee  demand 
special  equipment  and  a  rather  long-drawn- 
out  ceremony,  but  here's  a  way  to  fancy  up 
the  coffee  which  doesn't  require  an  alcohol 
burner,  a  lighted  match  or  the  breathless  at- 
tention of  your  guests. 

Ten  minute?,  before  the  coffee  is  poured 
into  the  pot  in  vthich  it  will  he  served — 
jou'll  need  alxiut  a  quart  of  after-diiiner- 
-treiiath  coffee — add  lrinnamon  sti«k.  3 
doves  and  a  small  piece  of  orange  peel — 
ju-t  the  oranee-eolored  part,  no  white. 
Kiih  small  lumps  of  sugar  on  orange  rind 
until  the>  are  ^ell  colored  and  hate  them 
on  the  coffee  traj.  at  lea-t  two  for  each 
l>«-r-oii  to  be  -crw  <l.  Strain  the  spiced  coffec 
inlo  the  pot  anil,  if  jou  like,  add  '2  cup 
lu-aled  rum  or  brandy.  The  orange  sugar 
rnaj  l>e  added  to  the  pot  just  before  jou 
j. our.  or  it  can  be  put  in  the  cups  according 
to  individual  tastes. 

s*reUi>.  Here  again  is  a  meal  that  adapts  it- 
self to  any  form  of  service,  from  formal  to  the 
most  casual  come-and-get-it  plan.  But  I  do 
think  it  deserves  a  special  party  atmos- 
phere— your  best  linen,  silver,  dishes,  and 
your  best  thoughts  in  planning  every  step  of 
the  service.  You're  not  going  to  be  tired  from 
a  strenuous  workout  in  the  kitchen  and  you'll 
have  plenty  of  time  and  energy  for  the  im- 
portant details  that  have  nothing  to  do  with 
cooking,  and  with  or  without  help  I  can't  see 
where  you  need  mine  on  this  deal — I  don't 
want  to  be  redundant. 

Is  this  the  easiest  menu  I've  ever  sug- 
gested— unless  you  choose  to  make  the 
noodles  and  rolls?  It  seems  so  to  me,  and  I 
hope  you'll  keep  it  in  your  files  to  whip  out 
when  the  So-and-so's  have  week-end  guests, 
you  really  should  entertain  them  and  you 
really  want  to,  but  you're  head-over-ears 

busy.  THE  END 


Baker's  Coconut 
Quickie  -4 


Plain  cup  cakes  Jelly 

Baker's  Coconut 

Spread  tops  of  cup  cakes  with  je" 
sprinkle  thickly  with  beautiful,  tenc  . 
Baker's  Coconut.  So  wooderful— and  s- 
glamorous!  Keep  Baker's  Coconut  t 
use  it  often.  Roil  stuffed  dates  ir 
whiteness,  ore:    ■■--.'.--     . 
rnarshmallcr*  and  roll  in  coconut !  Your  grd 
cer  has  both  Bakers  Pre: 
specially  moist  Baker's  South. 

Bakcr's  Coconut 

—  SECRET  OF 

100  GLAMOUR 

TRICKS 

Products  of  Gere  - 

SEND!  New  Recipe  Book.  "Coco nut  GlamonJ 
Desserts" — only  lOt.  Address  Baker's  Coconut 
Box  27,  Baule'Cree...  Mich. 


QUICK... and  EASY! 


tEClPE    FOR 

POACHED  EGGS 
DEVILED  HAM 

Here  are  '*&  ",'  t0  make  t 
'TouTia^"'^""' 


1. 


2, 


3, 


r 


*  Fine,  selected  whole  hams,  minced 
and  seasoned  to  perfection,  produce 
that  superb  flavor  and  zest  that  you 
find  only  in  UNDERWOOD  DEVILED 
HAM.  Aluays  look  for  the  Red  Devil ! 


1 


LADIES'  llo\li:   MM  H\  \l. 


11" 
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iA.  PRESCRIBE 

CREANVOfWCE. 


1.  QUICKER 

NUTRITION 

2.  MORE 

ENERGY 

3.  EASIER 

TO  DIGEST 


I  advantages  over  any 

wheat,  oat,  or  baby  cereal* 

ves  more  nutrition  faster.  New  life  be- 
ds to   pour   into  the  system   in   a  few 

nutes!  Give*  more  energy!  And  . .  .Vitamins 
B.,  and  Niacin  are 

ded — plus  iron  —for 
?h,  red  blood  and 
■tter  growth !  Is  easier 
digest!  Many  doctors 
commend  Cream  of 
ice  as  one  of  baby's 
I  I'st  cereals. 

I  Te$t  data  available  upitn 
professional  request. 

EADY   IN   ONLY    5    MINUTI 


FOR  EXTRA  RICH  BROWN 
DELICIOUS 

GRAVY 


Use 

B  KITCHEN 
OUQIief 

Mere's  the  gravy  secret  good 
cooks  have  known  lor  over  70 
years— Kitchen  Bouquet  offers 
tin-  easy,  never-fail  way  to  get 
extra  rich,  brown,  delicious 
graw!  Kitchen  li"iiquet  adds 
no  artificial  flavor  —  simply 
steps  up  true,  rich 
meat  ta-le.  Help- 
ful recipe  folder 
with   every  bottle. 


1  HAVE  ACCEPTED 
CHARITY 

(Continued  from  Page  77) 

Strange,  how  a  word,  taken  to  oneself,  can 
bring  about  a  character  metamorphosis! 
There  is,  I  believe,  a  science  of  words.  The 
good  words.  Such' as  faith  and  hope  and  love. 
The  bad  ones,  like  war,  hate,  atom  bomb.  Des- 
titute <\s  akin  to  the  last,  the  misplaced,  the 
ruined  of  the  world.  I  don't  need  a  dictionary 
to  define  it.  It  means:  Without  money. 
Without  shelter.  Without  what  is  known  in 
the  Orient  as  Face.  It  means  exposure  to 
criticism  and  patronage.  It  means  stripping 
the  personality  of  its  protective  skin,  leaving 
the  ego  raw ! 

Suddenly  I  understood  the  letters  I  had 
received  from  England  and  Germany:  "Your 
wonderful  gift  box  gave  us  such  happiness. 
We  sat  in  the  dark,  striking  matches  just  to 
see  them  burn !  Then  we  smoked  your  ciga- 
rettes, laughing  like  crazy  fools.  Then  we  de- 
bated: What  should  we  eat  first?  The  bacon? 
The  chocolate?  The  soup?  We  finally  decided 
to  postpone  eating  to  another  day.  And  so 
we  kept  happiness  in  reserve  a  little  longer. 
Happiness!  You  will  never  know,  dear 
friend " 

Now  I  knew!  Not  with  my  intellect,  nor 
my  imagination,  but  with  my  heart.  I  was 
kin  to  those  myriad  destitute  people.  Not  so 
hopeless,  not  so  hungry  as  they;  but  I  be- 
longed to  their  lodge. 

Thirty  days  . . .  hours,  minutes  that  passed 
with  the  unreal  speed  of  a  nightmare.  A 
strange  woman  came  to  measure  for  curtains 
and  carpets.  The  front  door  was  no  longer  a 
drawbridge  across  my  private  moat.  It  was  a 
passageway  into  my  public  embarrassment. 
I  stood  revealed  as  a  citizen  in  distress. 

Thirty  days  became  twenty  days.  Friends 
in  New  York,  hearing  of  the  crisis,  sent 
enough  money  to  act  as  a  shock  absorber. 
My  neighbors  helped  in  numberless  ways. 
The  tradespeople  expressed  sympathy  and 
trust.  There  were  countless  last-minute  mir- 
acles of  generosity. 

I  am  trying  to  tell  the  truth.  Was  I  grate- 
ful? I'm  not  sure.  I  think  I  was,  simply,  un- 
trained to  receive.  The  shoe,  so  long  on  one 
foot,  didn't  fit  the  other.  I  accepted — I  had 
to — but  in  a  sort  of  rebellious  rage.  I  felt 
trapped.  I  crouched  in  a  corner  of  my  cage 
and  snatched  at  the  kindness  thrust  toward 
me  through  the  bars. 

Ten  days.  .  .  .  The  house  must  be  dis- 
mantled, and  myself,  my  mother  and  the  pets 
installed  elsewhere.  Elsewhere!  Today,  this  is 
one  of  the  ominous  words.  Often  there  ;.s  no 
elsewhere.  In  my  case,  there  wasn't. 

"You  can  stay  with  us  until  you  get  on 
your  feet,"  was  said  by  many  of  my  friends, 
and  with  sincerity. 

I  listened,  without  really  registering  their 
unselfishness,  desperately  unwilling  to  ac- 
cept, and  yet  fearful  of  refusing.  My  mind 
swept  like  a  searchlight,  seeking  possible 
shelter.  An  empty  guesthouse.  A  barn.  A  tent. 
A  cave. 

I  wanted  my  own  home,  my  own  things! 
Sanctuary?  No!  No!  A  thousand  times,  no! 
To  tiptoe  in  another's  house,  to  be  afraid  to 
sneeze,  to  cultivate  a  certain  cringing  depre- 
cation. .  .  .  "Might  I  use  the  telephone?  Do 
you  mind Is  it  all  right  if  I "  Oh,  no! 

The  hunters  were  at  my  heels  now.  Bank. 
Credit  bureau.  Lawyers.  Envelopes  regis- 
tered and  demanding  my  signature.  "You 
can't  escape  us !  Just  you  try !"  And  along  with 
the  creditors,  the  amateur  psychologists, 
who  entered  to  offer  sympathy  and  remained 
to  turn  me  slowly  on  their  griddles.  It  seemed 
that  I  had  failed  because  I  was  not  a  "realist." 
This  was  the  root  of  the  evil:  my  insistence 
upon  candles  on  the  dinner  table  and  wax  on 
the  drawing-room  floor.  I  had  been  too  clean, 
too  orderly,  too  concerned  with  "shining 
plates,  blue-rimmed."  Deeply  hidden  in  the 
jungle  of  my  mistakes  was  another  moral 
"blind  spot" — an  affection  for  animals  not 
becoming  to  my  checkbook.  I  cried  hunger 
and  yet  spent  borrowed  money  to  feed  a  raft 
of  critters!  "You  aren't  consistent,"  the  psy- 
chologists cried.  "You  aren't  even  honest! 


/e#c4es#/tcC 

(arnation 
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A^1-^  Enough  for  a  Parrv 
And  Wonderful  Eating  AnX~ 

-Proves  L?Lny  Ss  No  ZY°7  k'tdlen  ^elf-  Jt 
f°°dS  S"ch  —  Sch  Co^T;'°rm  «  -ilk  give1 

PfA^U  P^   Sm°<>th    te„ure 

1    Ko-  2M  can  cli      '""  ^  «"<« 

1    -^poonunflavored 
gelatin 


gelatin 

J    STcPa°n0nrgrated  ,emon  ""d 

chm    Farnat'°n  Milk, 
^va„CSiIJewdatf-«-"ystalstage 


drained 

J*  teaspoon  salt 

r?.  CUp  Jemo"  Juice  — ica  to  ,ce-c 

D'cel!/,cupspeaches.^  c    I6  vanilla  wafers 

•  !  ?feei  To°-  Coffee  '„■  r"       °,d>garnish-  Serves  8. 

vf  vet  blend"  for  coffee  I  n°n  means  * 

and   mellow... econoS';S---extra  rid> 
WRITE  for  the  beo  ,"°m,Ca'  and  convenient' 

Con,en,ed  Hou,.  e^t^yV^ 


' 
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ES,  your  Philco  Freezer  makes  it  possible  months  later,  to 
enjoy  many  a  tasty  dish  prepared  from  the  left-over  holiday 
turkey.  It  keeps  foods  freezer-fresh  for  days, 
weeks,  months.  It  enables  you  to  avoid  waste, 
add  variety  to  your  menu,  shop  less  often. 
Your  Philco  saves  time  and  money- 
gives  you  leisure  as  well  as  pleasure. 


Says  Mrs.  Florence  Muhleisen 
of  New  Orleans 

"I  seem  to  discover 
some  new  use  for  our 
Philco  Freezer  almost 
every  day.  Just  how  I'd 
manage  without  it,  I'm  not 
sure.  It  really  does  keep 
foods  freezer-fresh." 


PHILCO  MODEL  AV-75.  Deluxe  Upright;  large  7</2  Co.  ft. 
capacity  holds  up  to  300  lbs.  of  frozen  foods.  3  compartments. 
Patented  sloping  shelves  and  2  position  drop  doors  conserve 
cold.  Temperatures  as  low  as  15°  below  zero.  Built-in  ther- 
mometer, door  lock,  temperature  control  and  guardian  bell. 
Hermetically  sealed  power  system.   Philco  quality  throughout. 

PHILCO  FREEZER 
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Magnanimous?  Humane?  Consider  your 
debts!" 

"Now,"  cried  my  friends,  "let's  fix  these 
things!  Let's  face  up  to  facts!  First,  your 
mother  must  go  to  the  county  hospital.  Then 
you  must  find  yourself  a  nice  little  room 
somewhere.  Finally,  you  must  get  rid  of  your 
pets ! " 

It  was  as  easy  as  that ! 

Five  days.  ...  I  called  my  dear  animals  to 
me  for  the  last  time.  They  obeyed,  and  I  gave 
them  to  a  veterinarian  to  be  "put  to  sleep." 
All  except  five.  Before  he  took  them,  I  blacked 
out  and,  for  an  hour,  forgot  my  name  and 
who  or  where  I  was. 

The  last  morning. . . .  The  furniture  disap- 
peared quickly  and  efficiently  into  vans. 
Quite  a  few  people  dropped  by  to  watch  me 
keep  my  chin  up.  They  said  it  was  undoubt- 
edly a  healthy  experience.  The  day  would 
come  when  I'd  be  glad.  I  was  "deserving," 
in  spite  of  my  mistakes.  ...  It  is  always 
darkest  just  before  dawn.  .  .  etc.,  etc.,  etc. 

Mother  went  out  on  a  stretcher,  but  not  to 
the  county  hospital.  Her  doctor  staked  her  to 
a  fortnight  in  a  small  sanitarium.  And  the 
five  pets  went  to  a  kennel.  I,  myself,  sweating 
cold  fear,  stayed  with  a  friend  three  days, 
after  which,  bracing  myself,  I  turned  to 
charity. 

Charity  proved  to  be  a  gentle  and  deeply 
intuitive  welfare  worker  in  Hollywood.  She 
listened  to  what  I  have  just  told  you — only 
in  greater  detail  and  between  bursts  of  un- 
controllable weeping.  She  didn't  once  remind 
me  that  there  are  millions  of  homeless  people 
in  the  world.  She  didn't  mention  extrava- 
gance. Or  lack  of  judg-  ^^^^^^^^ 
ment.  The  word  profligacy 
never  once  passed  her  lips. 
I  wasn't  wrong;  I  was  in 
trouble !  There  is  a  universe 
of  difference  between  the 
two  attitudes. 

"First,  you  will  go  to 
the  hospital." 

"But  I'm  not  sick.    I 
must    work!    I    must   do      ___^___^^_ 
something!    I    can't    stop      i^Hi^BBB 
now!    I   wouldn't  dare!" 

I  went  to  the  hospital.  Carrying  my  ex- 
pensive rawhide  luggage  and  wearing  the  last 
of  my  tweed  suits.  A  charity  patient. . . .  From 
my  bed  I  telephoned  Hedda  Hopper,  and  she 
boomed  at  me  loyally,  "They  can't  keep  a 
writer  like  you  down !  Stay  where  you  are ! 
You're  tired,  that's  all.  You've  taken  some 
awful  socks.  Sleep.  Pray  your  head  off.  We 
all  believe  in  you!" 

Four  days  later,  I  checked  out  of  that  hos- 
pital and  took  a  train  home.  I  had  decided 
that  I  couldn't  accept  charity.  I'd  starve 
first. 

The  little  city  where  I've  lived  for  so  many 
years  looked  unfamiliar  when  I  arrived.  I 
didn't  "belong"  any  more.  Out  there,  in  the 
dark  hills  beneath  the  stars,  was  my  dear 
house.  Someone  else  was  living  in  it.  The 
freesia  was  in  bloom.  The  roses  I'd  planted. 
The  vines  I'd  trained.  The  trees  I'd  loved. 
They  were  all  there— with  strangers. 

Ihat  night  I  walked  up  and  down  the  main 
street,  glancing  blankly  into  the  windows  of 
shops  where,  in  my  time,  I'd  spent  thousands 
of  dollars. 

"I  don't  know  what  to  do!" 

For  a  long  time  I  sat  in  the  post  office, 
from  which  I  had  mailed  so  many  manu- 
scripts. Then  I  hid  in  a  telephone  booth.  I 
was  dirty  and  tear-stained.  A  tramp.  I 
couldn't  turn  to  the  kids  of  my  family — home 
from  war,  just  starting  out.  Nor  to  friends 
who  had  already  suffered  too  much  anxiety 
and  expense  for  my  sake. 

"I  don't  know  what  to  do!" 

My  demon.  Fear,  was  now  joined  by  his 
twin,  Pride.  They  trotted  beside  me  in  the 
dark.  This  was  indeed  extremity.  I  was  pro- 
foundly ashamed  because  I  owed  money — 
lots  of  it — and  couldn't  repay  it.  I  had  failed 
in  my  duty  to  those  who  had  believed  in  me. 
Suicide  was,  perhaps,  the  only  solution.  As 
the  thought  entered  my  mind,  Fear  nudged 
me  with  his  sharp  elbow.  "You're  afraid," 
he  said.  And  Pride  added,  "You're  too 
proud."  I  thought.  "Afraid  to  die,  and  too 
proud  to  accept  charity.  What,  then?"  And 


^  Never  he  afraid  that  some- 
^  body  will  find  out  how  to 
do  something  as  well  as  you 
do  it.  If  you  ean  do  only  one 
thing,  you're  out  of  luck. 

—MAURICE  SWITZER: 

Meditations  of  Marcus  O'Ralius 

(Kelly-Springfield). 
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the  answer  came:  "Look  outside  of  you.  f 
Let  go  of  this  problem.  Let  God  hand  it 
He  will— if  you'll  just  step  aside  for  a  n. 
ute." 

I  walked  back  to  the  sanitarium  wher  » 
mother  was  staying,  and  the  night  nurs  et 
me  sit  beside  the  bed,  holding  my  mot 
hand.   I  explained  in  whispers— since  I 
other  patients  were  asleep— why  I  had  c  ie 
back.  She  understood  that  I  was  at  the  ei  }f 
the  familiar  path;  that  I  had  come  to  a  c 
roads;  and  that  the  way  to  go  wouk  > 
pointed  out  to  me.  Finally,  we   both 
asleep.  But  before  I  dropped  off,  I  had 
cided  to  call  the  welfare  worker  and  to ;. 
cept  the  aid  offered  me. 


It   was    not    altogether    self-seeking, 
though  the  need  for  safety  is  strong  in  a  | 
us;  nor  was  it,  in  the  absolute  sense,  a  sp 
ual  rebirth.  The  truth  lies  somewhere 
tween  these  two  urges.  I  had  come  final! 
a  conclusion :  that,  for  some  reason,  I  had  1 1 
to  be  shaken  out  of  my  citadel;  and  tl , 
somehow,  somewhere,  I  must  find  anothe 
not  necessarily  the  four  walls  of  my  ho: 
The  next  refuge,  or  fortress,  must  be  an 
destructible  intangibility  .  .  .  and  to  find 
to  make  it  my  own — was  the  challenge  I  r 
accepted. 

The  welfare  worker's  gentle  voice  ag 
offered  the  charity  I  had  run  away  from. 
Six  months'  grace  .  .  .  mother  cared  for. . 
And  I? 

The  good  doctor  has  given  me  the  use 
cabin  in  the  mountains.  And  here  I  am,  nc 
alone.  .  .  .  No,  not  alone.  The  surviving  p 
^^^^^^^  are  with  me.  And  the  ch. 
acters  in  the  next  story ; 
advancing  toward  me  g 
of  the  shadows  of  se 
doubt.  I  am  like  one  w 
has  come  safely  thro 
a  bombing.  All  the  famili 
landmarks  have  been  c 
literated.  Yet  there 
something  salutary,  hea 
ing,  about  a  whole  new  s 
^^^^^^^m  of  things  to  look  at  and  ( 
with.  A  different  windo 
through  which,  in  place  of  my  garden,  I  see 
dry  river  bed,  and,  beyond,  a  meadow  whi 
the  rangers'  horses  graze.  At  night,  owls  ai 
coyotes  and  frogs  speak  their  lines,  and 
sionally  a  deer  crashes  through  the  brusl 
Otherwise,  the  silence  is  ponderable.  I  hai 
in  wood  for  the  fireplace,  and  sit  alone  in  tl 
ruddy  light,  and  slowly,  slowly,  the  tense 
nerves  relax,  and  the  terror  of  failure  recede: 
At  six  in  the  morning,  the  sun — indifferent  t 
the  fact  that  I've  always  slept  behind  draw 
silk  curtains — strikes  directly  into  my  eye; 
I  have  breakfast.  And  then  I  sit  down  t 
work  .  .  .  to  try. 

I  have  written  my  creditors  and  those  wh 
loaned  me  money,  asking  them  to  have  faiti 
in  me.  Some  of  them  will  accept  this  as  I 
promissory  note.  Others  will  doubt  my  in 
tention  and  will  consider  themselves  bilked 
Time  will  prove  it,  either  way. 

Every  week  the  "relief"  check  comes 
Thirty  dollars  for  whatever  I  need.  I  neec 
very  little — mostly  understanding  of  my  ex 
perience.  It  would  be  easy  to  fall  into  bittei 
despair  and  lassitude  and  hopelessness.  I  be- 
lieve I'm  beyond  that  danger  point.  I  realizt 
that  when  I  go  down  from  this  mountain  1 
must  have  regained  my  "home."  This  is  thf 
challenge.  It  is  both  urgent  and  significant 
it  is,  in  fact,  universal.  Fear  of  the  loss  ot 
material  security  is  shared  by  all  mankind 
today.  We  must  rise  from  the  rubble  of  our 
homes  and  "make  do"  with  the  bricks  and 
mortar  of  the  spirit.  There  is  no  other  safety 
for  any  of  us. 

Yes,  I  have  accepted  charity.  I  am,  indeed, 
changed  by  it.  But,  I  believe,  changed  for  the 
better.  Do  you  remember  the  old  adage: 
"There,  but  for  the  grace  of  God,  go  I"?  I 
have  rewritten  it  to  read:  "There,  by  the 


grace  of  God,  go  I." 

Today  I  learned  that  the  welfare  worker 
who  returned  hope  to  me  has  serious  troubles 
of  her  own.  She  has  not  once  mentioned  this 
to  me.  ...  I  can  conceive  of  no  greater  testi- 
mony of  man's  capacity  for  unselfish  giving. 

THE  END 


I  ALICE'S  ADVENTURES 
IN  PHILCOLAND 
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"Here's  a  feature, "Alice  said,"  That  adds  to  Philco's  fame, 
At  last,  a  freezer  locker  really  worthy  of  the  name". 
Huge  space  reserved  exclusively  for  frozen  foods  galore, 
ffi\         Full  width,  full  depth  and  all  enclosed  with  insulated  door. 
y  Y  \\      Refrigerator,  Freezer . . .  both,  in  compact  space  combine. 
Be  sure  to  ask  your  dealer  for  philco  advanced  design. 
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PHILCO  AV-75- Spacious 
lYi  cu.  ft.  upright  home 
freezer.    Holds    up    to 
300  pounds  of  frozen 
foods.  Fits  small  floor 
areas.  3  compartments. 
Temperatures 
as  low  as  15° 
below  zero. 
Deluxe  equip- 
ment;   exclusive 
features.   See  it 
now  at  your 
Philco  Dealer. 


Shift  the  she!  ves  to 
suit  yourself;  make 
space  for  foods  of 
any  size  or  shape. 


■F 


Exclusive  Philco  shelf-lined 
inner  door  doubles  the  front 
shelf  space;  keeps  foods  used 
most  often  at  your  fingertips. 


Centra/ 

At  last,  you  main- 
tain balanced  hu- 
midity that's  just 
right  in  any  cli- 
mate or  season. 


PHILCO 


1948,  Philco  Corporation 
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Famous^ 


Quality  the  World  Qi 
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WHEREVER    THERE'S    FUN! 


AT  HOME  OR  AWAY- 

BE  A  "FRESH  UP"  FAMILY! 

When  the  band  strikes  up  at  a  football 
victory  dance,  you  can  be  sure  that  7-Up  will 
be  in  attendance.    For  cheerful  7-Up  adds  to 
the  fun  of  the  younger  set  as  well  as  the 
parents  in  the  chaperone  line  .  .  .  just  as  it 
does  when  they're  at  home. 

So,  whether  you're  at  home  or  away,  let 
sparkling  7-Up  play  its  part  in  your  activi- 
ties. With  the  first  lively  sip  you  Afresh  up" 
—see   why    7-Up   is   the   all-family   drink. 

a  case  for  your  familj-  where  you  see 
those  bright  7-Up  sir 


.*•:•*  7 
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PIGSKIN 
HOP 


YOU  LIKE  IT  * 


■  -  ■ 


LIKES  YOU! 


JOURNAL  CUTOUTS 


to  make  for  0  hrislnuis 

KY  NORA  O'LEARY 


"  if.eti  wastebaskets  from  the  dime  store 
,  -en  ted  with  favorite  Journal  covers  and 
ujif  ng  reproductions  fit  into  any  room. 


Kitchen  trays  and  individual  sandwich 
trays  lend  themselves  to  the  food  pictures 
and  favorite  products  in  advertisements. 


Journal  reproductions  of Jamous  paintings 
covered  ivith  plain  glass,  edged  with  passe 
partout.  Frame  several,  hang  in  groups. 


I  youngsters  will  love  a  lamp  shade  with 
\mro  Leaf  cartoons!  Shades  MUST 
Recovered  with    heat-resistant  coating! 


Fashion  touch  for  a  dime-store  pasteboard 
knitting  box.  Glue  your  favorite  picture 
smoothly,  and  shellac.  Add  gold  border. 


*>ioolh    all   surface*.    Spread    rubber   cfmcnl    on    picture   and   surface   it   is 
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Stemware  is  for  more  than  utility.  It's  the  cos- 
tume jewelry  to  sparkle  your  dining  room,  to 
glamorize  china,  silver  and  damask.  Navarre, 
for  instance,  is  a  handlaid  Fostoria  "Master- 
Etching",  a  gem  to  set  your  tables  aglow  with, 
charm  and  drama.  For  this  prestige  of  perfect 
harmony,  you'll  find  many  jewel-like  Fostoria 
goblets  and  a  myriad  of  accessory  pieces  .  .  . 
all  exquisite,  at  the  better  stores  everywhere. 


FOSTORIA 


FOSTORIA     GLASS     COMPANY   •    •    •    MOUNDSVILLE    •    WEST     VIRGINIA 


LADIL?'  HOME  JOURNAL 


V»  ember. 
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Here's  how  to  make  this 
Kraft  Classic  main  dish 

Cur  4  hard-cooked  eggs  in  half  length- 
wise.  Remove  yolks,  mash  and  combine 
wirh  4  rablespoons  Kraft  Mayonnaise. 
Season  wirh  salr  and  pepper  and  till 
rhe  whires.  Cook  one  8-ounce  package 
of  elbow  macaroni  in  boding  salred 
warer  unril  render.  Drain  and  place  in 
a  shallow  casserole. 

Now  for  rhe  Yelveera  magic!  In  the 
rop  of  a  double  boiler,  melr  one  pound 
of  rhis  famous  cheese  food  (rwo  J^-lb. 
packages  or  half  of  the  2-lb.  loaf).  Inro 
rhe  melred  golden  Velveera  gradually 
cup  of  milk.  Combine  abour 
half  of  rhar  gloriously  rich,  smoorh 
Velveera  sauce  wirh  the  macaroni.  Ar- 
range rhe  sruffed  eggs  on  top  and  pour 
rhe  remaining  Velveera  sauce  on  rhe 
eggs.  Bake  20  minures  in  a  moderate 
(350:)  oven.  Place  the  casserole  on  a 
chop  plare,  surround  wirh  broiled  to- 
mato halves,  and  trear  your  folks  ro 
"golden  glory." 

Remember  rhar  besides  the  grand 
cheese  flavor,  Velveera  adds  high  qual- 
ity complete  prorein  plus  orher  im- 
portant milk  nutnenrs.  Thar's  why 
Velveera  is  such  a  good  idea  for  main 
dishes  as  well  as  for  cold  sandwiches 
and  snacks.  Keep  plenry  on  hand — 
ro  spread  or  slice  or  melr  any  rime! 


<o  <t-| 


SAVE  MONEY— Remember, 
ounce  for  ounce  there  is  no 
other  basic  food  that  matches 
cheese  for  high-quality  com- 
plete prutem  ...  for  calcium, 
phosphorus  and  other  nutri- 
ents from  milk. 


pj   Kraft  Pood    Company 


/H€  usctuw  tawuZe  caeeted  ate  Tnade  cz  iwttfctTeat 


Mat  1  iren's  Imperial  is  the 
aristocr.it  of  aged  cheddars, 
famous  in  this  country  and 
<  la  for  58  years!   A 

natural  cheese — rich,  sharp, 
"crumbly" — perfect! 


It's  mellow  as  old  wine!  .  .  . 
this  natural  golden  Chantelle 
in  the  gay  red  coat.  You  will 
like  it  on  crackers,  in  sand- 
wiches, with  fruit .  .  .  and  put 
it  proudly  on  your  cheese  tray. 


For  salads,  sandwiches  and 
desserts  always  get  the  cream 
cheese  that's  guaranteed 
fresh.  It's  marked  Philadelphia 
Brand.  The  genuine  is  made 
only  by  Kraft. 


KRAFT 


Kay  Brand  is  mellow  natural 
cheddar  cheese  made  from 
pasteurized  milk!  A  real  tri- 
umph of  Kraft  skill.  Buy 
slices  or  a  block — or  wedges 
— from  the  10-lb.  bar. 


>£> 


\       . 


Cheese  treats  galore 
when  your  refrigerator 
has  a  KRAFT  SHELF! 
Keep  it  stocked  with  a 
number  of  Kraft  kinds. 


w       ~J 
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THE   UNPOSSESSED 

(Continued  from  Page  54) 


i  had  not  yet  convinced  his  father's  old 
i  ;nds  of  the  necessity  for  his  New  York  con- 
:  t.  And  since  his  father's  death  it  seemed 

>  him  that  some  of  them  were  not  quite 

>  eager  to  finance  him.  However,  Mabel 
:  mghton  was  still  enthusiastic.  The  old  girl 
» iked  like  a  sheep,  but  she  was  kind.  Michael 
;  d  long  ago  learned  the  exploitation  value 
I  kindness. 

He  stepped  hard  on  the  gas  and  Sophie's 

Dp  of  shining  hair  streamed  out  behind 

em.  He  needed  Sophie.  He  found  relaxation 

i  der  the  flow  of  her  inconsequence.    Her 

:ry  unimportance  rested  him. 

"Don't  you  mind. when  people  disapprove 

you?  "  he  asked  curiously,  apropos  of  Mrs. 

inner.  For  himself,  approval  was  as  neces- 

ry  as  food. 

Sophie  gave  a  crow  of  laughter.  "Go  faster, 
ike.  Mind?  Why  on  earth  should  I?  It 
esn't  matter." 
_  Curled  on  the  end  of  the  old  sofa  in  the 
L  ting  room  at  his  boardinghouse,  she  went 
Ij  ick  to  the  subject. 
1  "My  father  and  mother  died  when  I  was 
tie  and  I  had  to  work  for  my  board  at 
int  Ella's  and  wear  gingham  aprons  to 
tiool  and  the  kids  laughed  at  me.  So  you 
s,  it's  always  been  sort  of  me-against-the- 
wn.  When  Aunt  Ella  died,  the  Ladies' 
:hena  Club  lent  me  money  to  take  a  library 
urse.  So  now" — she  grinned  at  him — 
now  I'm  that  poor  little  Campbell  girl  who 
so  deserving.  Unless  you  ruin  my  reputa- 
m.  And  that   might  be  interesting.    I'd 

a  woman-with-a-past ' 

fJ3  ou're  a  fool,"  he  told  her,  kissing  the 
p  of  her  nose  and  returning  to  his  practice. 
Sophie  had,  oddly  enough,  the  gift  of  re- 
jse.  She  could  sit  for  hours,  on  her  day  off, 
lerely  listening,  her  gaze  distant.  His  inter- 
table scales  or  the  monotonous  repetition 
!  a  phrase  never  seemed  to  bother  her.  It's 
cause  she  lias  neither  sense  nor  temperament, 
lichael  decided,  grinning  across  at  her. 
"I  made  myself  a  song  about  the  town 
ars  ago,"  Sophie  said,  yelling  above  the 
iano.  "Whenever  they're  snooty,  I  sing  it 
)  myself.    Look."  She  came  to  lean  above 
pm,  smelling  like  clean  hay  and  soap  and 
;arch.  "Listen."  With  one  finger  she  picked 
ut:  T/(w-ti-ti-tum-tum-/zw7-ti-tum.  TunWf- 
_-ti-tum-ti-//rw.     Bam!    "The   words  are: 
N  This  is  the  way  you  think  it  is.   But  this  is 

^^e  way  it  is.   Bam!'" 
The  tune  had  such  an  impertinent  finality 
lat  Michael  shouted  with  laughter.  "Why, 
aby,  you're  a  composer,"  he  said,  and  be- 
'    an  fitting  chords  to  the  melody. 
^     Sophie  nodded  complacently.  "Aren't  I? 
j  veil,  I  just  sing  it  when  they  get  pompous. 
t  makes  me  feel  they  don't  know  every- 
ling  and  then  I  don't  mind  them." 
She  wasn't  like  anyone  else  at  all,  Michael 
lought.    She   was  plain,   she  hadn't  any 
lind,  but  she  was,  at  the  least,  a  refreshing 


change  from  the  sultry  females  who  seemed 
always  to  be  falling  in  love  with  him.  And 
she  was  the  first  person  he'd  ever  found  who 
could  leave  him  alone  and  yet  not  lonely. 

She  accepted  his  light  kisses  happily.  She 
seemed  enchanted  to  be  with  him.  But  she 
did  not  cling.  She  made  no  demands.  It 
was  restful.  It  was  free.  It  was  exasperating. 

"Don't  you  ever  wonder  if  I'll  come  back 
tomorrow?"  he  demanded  one  night  when 
she'd  said,  "'By,  darling,"  and  run  up  the 
porch  steps  of  her  rooming  house. 

"Oh,  but  you  will,  won't  you?"  she  said, 
startled. 

"You're  too  sure  of  me." 

She  stopped  on  the  top  step  and,  for  the 
first  time,  he  saw  her  look  solemn.  "Oh,  I'm 
not,  Michael,"  she  protested.  "Only" — she 
put  out  a  hand  and  rumpled  his  hair — 
"you're  too  lazy  to  hunt  you  up  another  girl 
when  none  of  us  really  count  anyway.  You 
see,  you're  a  genius,  dear.  So  you  don't 
honestly  care  about  anybody  but  yourself. 
And  if — when — you  don't  come  back,  what 
can  I  do  about  it?  Things  happen  and  when 
you  can't  help  it  you  just  have  to  take  it." 

For  a  moment  he  wondered  if  she  could 
possibly  have  more  sense  than  he  had 
thought.  She'd  had  to  take  a  good  deal  al- 
ready. Then  he  remembered  her  constant 
chatter  that  never  by  any  chance  added  up, 
and  he  dismissed  the  idea.  She's  just  dizzy, 
he  decided.  She  doesn't  think,  any  more  than 
a  crazy  puppy  thinks  while  he's  worrying  at 
your  shoelaces. 

It  was  several  nights  after  this  that  Sophie 
insisted  upon  stopping  at  a  grocery  store  for 
a  quart  of  milk.  "Heat  that  and  drink  it 
tonight,  Mike,"  she  said  mildly.  "It  will 
make  you  sleep  just  as  well  as  whisky." 

He  was  startled.  This  was  the  nearest 
Sophie  had  ever  come  to  criticism.  He  had 
not  thought  she  minded  his  occasional  drink- 
ing. She  would  not  mention  it  to  anyone,  of 
course,  and,  now  that  the  contributions  for 
his  New  York  concert  were  in  the  bank,  he 
was  safe. 

Still,  he'd  use  control,  he  determined,  as 
he  left  her  and  walked  home  through  the 
scented  darkness.  Until  recently  he  had  al- 
most quit  drinking  this  summer.  They  had 
been  so  gay  he  had  never  needed  it.  But  as 
the  time  for  him  to  leave  grew  nearer,  he  be- 
gan to  be  engulfed  in  moods  of  depression.  He 
wondered,  increasingly,  if  he  might  be  just 
another  mediocre  pianist.  When  he  remem- 
bered that  soon  he'd  have  to  expose  himself 
to  the  criticism  of  the  world,  doubt  sickened 
him. 

At  these  times,  liquor  was  imperative.  It 
made  everything  less  immediate  and  made 
him  feel  adequate.  Of  course  he  should  not 
have  driven  night  before  last  when  his  head 
was  spinning.  But  he  had  never  driven  bet- 
ter. The  car  swooped  in  long  graceful  flights, 
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'All  right,  dear.  I'll  pay  you  the  regular  caddy  fee— now  stop  grumbling 
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2.  Melt  bacon  drippings  in  skillet  ove 
low  heat,  add  half  of  the  drained  bean; 
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himself  scarcely  conscious  that  he  controlled 
it.  He  had  not,  actually,  touched  that  pass- 
ing sedan.  It  was  bad  luck  that  the  fool 
driver  had  swerved  into  a  field. 

Sophie  had  been  wonderful.  She'd  held 
tight  to  the  door  handle  on  the  curves  and 
been  silent,  uncritical.  However,  she  had 
insisted  on  his  taking  the  car  straight  to  the 
garage  and  she  had  walked  home  with  him. 

Tonight,  gazing  up  at  the  clear  stars,  he 
felt  that  nothing  of  what  he  dreamed  was 
impossible.  A  life  of  work  was  all  he  wanted. 
To  find  in  music  the  greatness  that  was 
there,  and  to  give  it  to  his  listeners,  was  all. 

In  his  room  he  heated  the  milk  in  his 
electric  percolator,  staring  into  the  mirror 
with  approval.  Sunburn  became  him.  He 
looked  healthy  after  his  summer  with  Sophie. 
She's  a  sweet  kid,  he  thought,  drinking  the 
warm  milk.  Then  he  was  in  bed  and  almost 
instantly  asleep,  soothed  by  the  promise  of 
virtue. 

But  starlight  and  exaltation  were  not  con- 
stant. The  black  moods  recurred.  He  had 
long  been  superstitious  as  to  his  bad  luck' 
with  music.  When  he  was  sixteen  and  about 
to  be  sent  to  Paris  for  study,  the  war  which 
prevented  it  had  seemed  aimed  directly  at 
himself.  He'd  studied  in  New  York  instead, 
and  the  threat  of  being  drafted  seemed  only 
a  personal  ruin.  That  forgotten  spot  on  his 
lungs  had  saved  him  and  he  was  glad  enough 
to  earn  approval  by  playing  at  camps  and 
hospitals.  When  he  got  his  year  in  Paris 
after  all,  it  seemed  to  him  the  Fates  had  re- 
lented. In  Paris,  living  in  a  world  of  his  own, 
it  was  easy  enough  to  look  ahead  to  a  bril- 
liant career  in  the  far  future.  But  now  he 
had  to  prove  it. 

When  he  thought  of  that  future,  now  al- 
most upon  him,  it  was  with  an  elevator- 
dropping  sensation  in  the  pit  of  his  stomach. 
At  those  times  he  drank  quickly,  waited 
with  impatience  for  the  effect.  Driving 
helped.    He  could  almost  escape  in  speed. 

It  was  after  one  of  these  nights  that  he 
woke  with  a  body  throbbing  like  a  dynamo. 
Trying  to  lift  his  head,  he  fell  back  with  a 
groan  and  fixed  one  eye  upon  the  ceiling, 
which  waved  and  swooped  like  the  canvas  of 
a  tent. 

Sophie  said  "Hi,"  and  he  sat  up  suddenly. 
The  resultant  crash  of  whirling  pain  in- 
furiated him. 

"What  are  you  doing  here?" 

Sophie,  wound  up  in  his  white-crash 
dressing  gown,  came  to  sit  beside  him  on  the 
bed.  She  giggled.  "You  better  be  glad  I  am 
here.  You  were  perfectly  fine  last  night.  Oh, 
my,  yes.  You  only  wanted  to  jump  out  the 
window.  And  when  I  locked  it  you  kept  com- 
plaining because  you  didn't  have  a  private 
bath  so  you  could  slash  your  wrists  and  lie 
in  warm  water.  Michael,  you  were  perfectly 
crazy.  You  kept  saying  you  were  no  good. 
The  idea!  I  didn't  dare  leave  you  alone.  Be- 
sides, I  wanted  to  stay." 

Michael  said  "Why?"  eying  her  warily. 
For  a  moment  he  wondered.  Sophie  couldn't 
be  putting  him  in  a  position? 

"Oh,  I  just  wanted  to,"  she  said.  "Get  up, 
lamb.  We've  got  to  hurry  or  I'll  be  late  to 
work." 

Wincing  under  the  shower,  toweling  gin- 
gerly and  shrugging  himself  into  shirt  and 
flannels,  Michael  gave  way  to  increasing 
annoyance.  Ma  Tucker  wasn't  fussy  about 
what  went  on  in  her  house.  But  if  the  better 
women  of  the  town  got  wind  of  it,  they'd 
have  a  fit.  Sophie  had  no  sense  at  all. 

When  he  returned  she  was  dressed  in  the 
short  white  linen  that  made  her  look  so 
childish.  And  if  there  were  smudges  under 
the  gray  eyes,  Michael  was  in  no  mood  to 
notice.  He  was  only  conscious  that  he  must 
have  been  completely  maudlin  last  night. 
Being  seen  at  a  disadvantage  had  always 
angered  him.  It  was  lucky  that  it  had  been 
only  Sophie  who  had  seen  him. 

"Hurry  up,  Mike,  or  I'll  be  late,"  she  said. 

He  sat  down  on  the  edge  of  the  rumpled 
sofa  where  Sophie  had  slept.  "Look,  Soph, 
you  go  ahead,"  he  said.  "I — I  don't  feel  up 
to  it.  Besides,  it  would  look  bad  for  us  to  be 
seen  coming  out  together." 

"Oh,  Mike,  what  do  we  care  what  anyone 
thinks  so  long  as  we  know  it's  all  right? 
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You're  sweet  to  mind  for  me,  but  I  don't 
care.    Honestly.    I — I'd  be  sort  of  proud." 

Michael's  skin  crawled  with  irritation. 
She'd  be  proud!  "You  go  ahead,"  he  said 
again.  "I  don't  feel  hungry." 

She  stared  at  him  for  a  long  moment  and 
Michael  saw  surprise  and  then,  as  she  still 
stood  silent,  an  acceptance  in  her  face.  It 
was  the  look  of  one  who  recognizes  a  fact .  It 
was  the  way  she'd  looked  when  she  said,  "I 
couldn't  afford  shoes." 

"Oh,  the  Methodist  ladies,"  she  said 
simply.  "Well,  'by,  darling.  Lie  down  till  you 
feel  better."  And  she  was  gone. 

He  stood  at  the  window  and  watched  her 
march  down  the  street,  her  thin  shoulders 
straight,  her  feet  seeming  to  walk  to  music. 
He  fitted  her  steps  to  the  rhythm  that  seemed 
to  be  running  through  his  head:  "  This  is  the 
way  you  think  it  is.  But  this  is  the  way  it 
is!  Bam!" 

She'd  said,  "  I  didn't  dare  leave  you  alone." 
And  she  had  not  the  imagination  to  worry. 
"I  wanted  to  stay,"  she'd  said.  Well,  then! 
If  she  wanted  to  waste  herself  upon  a  heel 
like  him,  what  could  he  do  about  it? 

The  trouble  with  him,  he  thought  moodily, 
was  that  he  had  no  slightest  illusion  about 
himself.  He  was  selfish  and  calculating  and 
not  dependable.  He  made  use  of  his  charm. 
But  he  was  a  musician.  There  and  there  only 
he  was  of  some  account.  And  the  sooner 
Sophie  admitted  it  to  herself,  the  better. 

Forgetting  his  head,  he  went  down  to  the 
piano  and  was  soon  lost  in  Bach.  It  was  some 
time  before  he  could  control  the  trembling  of 
his  fingers,  but,  once  launched,  his  absorp- 
tion became  almost  trancelike.  When,  much 
later,  it  occurred  to  him  that  Sophie  had  had 
not  a  cent  with   her  to  buv  breakfast,  he 


jL  Love  is  a  beggar  who  si  ill  begs 
^  when  one  has  given  him  every- 
thing. —  ROCHEPEDRE. 


shrugged  away  the  reminder  as  he  would 
have  brushed  away  a  fly.  He  had  a  splendid 
day. 

He  and  Sophie  had  one  final  celebration 
before  he  went  away.  It  was  the  night  before 
he  left. 

"Tonight  we  buy  you  a  hat,"  he  told  her. 
"We'll  be  very  chic  and  go  clear  to  Clay 
Center  and  you  shall  choose  the  very  best. 
Nothing's  too  good  for  my  girl." 

"  But  I  won't  need  a  hat  when  you're  gone," 
she  demurred.  "Oh,  Mike!  You  haven't 
minded  my  not  having  one?  I've  tried  and 
tried  to  save,  but  stockings  cost  so  much. 
I  haven't  had  a  hat  in  years.  Winters  I  just 
wear  my  fuzzy  tarn.  And  in  summer  nobody 
needs  a  hat." 

Her  shining  hair  hung  almost  to  her 
shoulders  and  Michael  took  one  hand  from 
the  wheel  to  stroke  it  gently.  He  was  feeling 
surprisingly  sentimental  about  leaving  her. 
"It's  a  shame  to  cover  up  such  hair,"  he 
said.  "But  you  have  to  have  something  to 
remember  me  by.  Besides,  it's  a  disgrace, 
not  owning  a  hat.  Whoever  saw  such  a 
girl?" 

Sophie,  it  seemed,  had  definite  ideas  about 
hats.  She  shook  her  head  while  the  fat  sales- 
woman urged  turbans  and  flat  pillboxes 
upon  her.  "I've  thought  so  much  about  it," 
she  told  Michael.  "When  you  dream  about  a 
thing  long  enough  I  don't  guess  you  ever  do 
find  it."  Then:  "Oh,  Mike!"  she  breathed 
suddenly.  "Do  you  think  I  could  have  that 
one?"  Her  awe,  as  she  pointed,  amused  and 
touched  him.  "All  my  life  I've  dreamed  of  a 
hat  with  a  plume." 

When  she  tried  it  on,  turning  her  head  this 
way  and  that,  Michael  drew  a  quick  breath 
of  astonishment.  The  hat  was  a  tiny  poke 
bonnet,  with  a  very  small,  deep  gray-blue 
plume.  Against  it,  Sophie's  skin  was  lumi- 
nous, her  eyes  the  smoky  tint  of  the  feather. 

"Oh,  do  you  suppose  it  is  expensive?" 
she  said. 

"You  look  like  a  baby  Gainsborough,"  he 
told  her  casually,  but  in  his  mind  astonish- 
ment grew.  The  girl  had  elegance.  Tonight 
he  saw  that,  with  the  proper  dressing,  that 
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Are  you  in  the  know  ? 


When  a  gal's  not  "one  of  the  gang"— why? 

□  She's  shy 

□  She's  a  glow  worm 

□  She's  a  vacuum  cleaner 


Shyness  is  only  one  reason  why  a  cutie's 
out  of  the  fun.  She  may  be  a  glow  worm 
(self-centered).  Or  a  vacuum  cleaner  (picks 
up  all  the  dirt).  Any  answer  above  can  be 
right.  The  cure?  Learn  to  get  along  with 
other*.  Good  way's  to  join  a  dramatic  club. 


Be  a  good  trouper,  whatever  the  day — for 
kotex  is  made  to  stay  soft  while  you  wear 
it.  Yes,  new  Kotex  has  wonder-softness 
that  holds  its  shape.  And  the  new  Kotex 
Sanitary  Belt  is  adjustable,  all-elastic  .  .  . 
so  comfortable! 


Kljkw- 


Do  you  open  bobby  pins  with  — 

□  Your  fingernails 

□  Your  front  teeth 

□  Your  left  thumb 

\\  h\  tight  "bobbies"  tooth  and  nail?  Either 
approach  wrecks  enamel.  Instead,  hold  curl 
with  left  fingers,  bringing  up  pin  with  right 
hand.  Open  pin  with  ball  of  left  thumb; 
keep  apart  with  flesh  of  right  linger  .  .  .  the 
rest  is  easy.  And  by  the  way,  why  don't 
you  rest  easy,  concerning  certain  stubborn 
worries?  Let  Kotex  rout  those  poise- 
wreckers!— with  the  extra  protection  you 
get  with  Kotex's  exclusive  safet)  center. 
It's  accident  insurance!  You  can  skylark 
through  "those"  days — confidently! 


Which  improves  outsize  ankles? 

Q   Massage 

□  Spike  heels 

□  Roller  skating 

\\  hat  with  longer  skirts,  all  eyes  are  riveted 
to  your  ankles!  Got  "steinway"  stems?  Try 
this.  First,  cream  hands  and  ankles.  Grasp 
instep  firmly;  rub  up  above  ankle,  lifting 
hand  between  strokes.  Faithful  massage 
helps  relieve  congestion— improve  circu- 
lation (and  ankles,  in  time).  However,  it 
takes  no  time  at  all  to  have  the  napkin  size 
you  want.  Quickly  as  you  can  say  "Kotex" 
—you  can  choose  from  3  Kotex  sizes. 
Remember,  each  has  flat  pressed  ends  that 
prevent  revealing  outlines. 


More  tvotne/7  c/joose 

XD7EX*rian  a// oMer 

sa/7/Yary  na/?/c/hs 


kotsx  combs  tN  3  stzes:  REGULAR,  JU/V/OR,  SURER 


outmoded  word  might  describe  her  perfectly. 
"We'll  take  it,"  he  told  the  clerk. 

"And  I'll  wear  it,"  Sophie  announced.  The 
hat  looked  absurd  with  her  short  dress  and 
childish  legs.  But  for  once  she  wore  stockings 
instead  of  socks.  And  for  once,  Michael  dis- 
covered, he  did  not  care  what  people  thought. 

"You  look  very  grand,  baby,"  he  said,  as 
they  went  out  of  the  shop. 

She  smoothed  the  plume  tenderly.  "I  do 
hope  it  isn't  windy,"  she  worried.  "But  I 
can  take  it  off  in  the  car.  And  I've  got  this 
box  to  keep  it  in."  She  skipped  to  keep  in 
step  with  him.  "Oh,  Michael,  you  are  so  good 
to  me.  I  don't  know  what  I  ever  did  to  de- 
serve you." 

There  was  a  street  carnival  in  Clay  Center 
that  night  and  they  rode  the  merry-go-round, 
Sophie's  precious  hat  in  its  box,  her  hair 
flying  up  and  down;  they  mounted  high  in 
the  Ferris  wheel  while  she  screamed  with 
laughter  and  excitement  and  clung  tightly 
to  him.  With  his  arms  around  her,  Michael 
felt  his  pulses  beat  faster. 
Tonight,  for  the  first  time, 
she  had  got  into  his  blood. 
And,  though  she  seemed 
not  to  notice,  he  saw 
color  mount  in  her  thin 
cheeks. 

But,  after  all,  he  was  to 
hold  himself  in  check.  Going  home  late  at 
night,  he  drove  into  the  shadow  of  the  elms 
along  the  river  and  stopped  the  car.  When 
he  snapped  off  the  ignition  and  turned,  she 
was  in  his  arms  and  her  lips  parted  under 
his  and  clung  in  long  kisses  that  left  him 
breathless.  They  had  not  kissed  this  way 
before.  She  met  his  need  so  simply  that  they 
seemed  to  move  together  in  the  same  dream. 

"My  little  love,"  he  murmured,  and  for 
once  the  phrase  tarnished  by  his  use  seemed 
right. 

It  was  he  who  drew  away,  to  laugh 
shakily,  to  light  a  cigarette  with  fingers  that 
trembled. 

"You  are  so  sweet,"  he  said.  Then,  because 
her  abandonment  to  him  had  frightened 
him,  he  made  his  voice  light.  "I  could  eat 
you  with  a  spoon,"  he  said,  and  let  smoke 
out  in  a  deep  breath.  Better  not — oh,  much 
better  not,  he  admonished  himself.  The  kid 
was  so  innocent.  And  a  man  had  to  keep 
himself  free. 

Sophie  sat  up  and  rubbed  her  eyes.  But 
she  said  nothing.  After  a  while  she  reached 
behind  her  to  open  her  hatbox,  to  set  the 
new  hat  carefully  upon  her  head. 

Risking  a  side  glance,  Michael  noticed 
that  her  face  looked  pinched  now,  almost 
haggard.  He  hoped  she  was  not  going  to  cry. 


There  is  no  man  so  poor  as 
he  who  has  only  money. 

—EDWIN  PUGH. 


November,  1941 

Overwrought    women    who    cried    alwayw 
angered  him. 

She  did  not  cry.  When  they  reached  hei 
house  she  said,  "Good-by,  Michael.  Good 
luck,  dear,"  and  put  up  her  face,  as  usual 
exactly  as  if  they  were  to  see  each  other  to- 
morrow. 

It  was  Michael  himself,  never  able  to  re 
sist  dramatization,  who  said,  "It's  good-b\ 
for  quite  a  while,  sweet.  It's  been  fun,  hasn't 
it?" 

He  was  to  remember  for  some  time  how 
her  voice  sounded  when  she  answered,  "It'i 
been  heaven."  She  took  hold  of  one  of  the 
buttons  of  his  coat  and  twisted  it  in  hei 
pointed  fingers,  looking  at  it  and  not  at  him. 
"You're  the  only  thing  I  ever  had  all  to  my 
self.  The  only  thing  that  wasn't  just  some 
thing  somebody  else  didn't  want.  All  the 
other  girls  wanted  you,  Mike.  You've  no 
idea."  She  giggled  a  little  then,  sounding 
more  like  the  Sophie  he  knew.  "Or  yes,  I  ex- 
pect you  would  have,  wouldn't  you?  But 
anyway,  you're  the  first 
wonderful  thing  that  ever 
happened  to  me."  She 
stood  on  tiptoe  and  kissed' 
his  cheek.  "Thanks  for1 
everything,"  she  said. 


% 
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That  autumn  in  New 
York  was  always  to  remain  in  Michael's 
memory  as  a  time  of  enchantment.  Gol 
Bradford  lent  him  an  apartment  off  lower 
Fifth  Avenue  and  he  was,  since  he  knew 
no  one,  able  to  concentrate  himself  wholly 
upon  music.  He  rose  early,  had  coffee  and 
rolls  and  remained  working,  with  pause 
only  for  an  occasional  cigarette,  till  mid- 
afternoon. 

After  a  bath  and  shave  he  went  forth  to 
walk.  Sometimes  he  tramped  across  Brook' 
lyn  Bridge,  turning  to  stare  back  at  the 
lighted  ramparts  of  the  city  he  was  so  soonj|  ? 
to  conquer.  For  his  confidence  was,  at  this'  -' 
time,  surging  high.  He  worked  hard  with 
Rosen,  proud  that  the  master  had  reluctantly 
consented  to  take  him.  It  was  a  time  of 
dreams  and  yet  of  mastery;  a  time,  too,  of 
hard-won  self-approval. 

He  met  Marcia  Gallant  at  a  tea  at  the  ■ 
Maillard  School,  where  he  had  gone  at 
Rosen's  insistence.  "Work  is  good,"  the  old 
man  said.  "But  it  is  not  good  that  you  see 
nobody.  You  will  go  stale  and  your  concert 
will  suffer." 

The  concert.  Always  they  thought  of  that.    ™ 
Even  this  afternoon  Michael  drank  weak  f 
tea,  bent  over  the  hands  of  matrons  cascad- 
ing with  lace  and  fringe,  and  .  .  .  thought 
(Continued  on  Page  131) 
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(Continued  from  Page  128) 
iiti  t  his  concert.  Then  someone  said,  "This 
i  /  ichael  Thome,  Mrs.  Gallant,"  and  he 
Jj:d  up  to  see  a  woman,  adorned  in  silver 
r^i,  whose  brown-flecked  hazel  eyes  met 
ti;  and  held  them. 

1  Nt  hear  great  things  of  you,  Michael 
|-ne,"  Mrs.  Gallant  said,  a  hint  of 
;ij  hter  in  her  crisp  voice.  Michael  bowed. 
J ,  sr  gaze  plunged  into  his  with  a  conscious 
|  gnition  of  adventure.  Rosen  was  right. 
I  1  been  a  monk  too  long.  When  Mrs. 
i.  ant  left  he  fell  into  step  beside  her  and 
h,  walked  half  across  the  park  in  the  light- 
pigled  dusk,  engrossed  in  the  game  of 
£  ing  acquainted. 

)phie,  who  had  lived  in  his  mind  like  the 
p '  singing  of  a  small  teakettle,  who  had 
i  ered  along  beside  him  in  his  walks,  so 
•  jibly  there  that  it  had  seemed  redundant 
hn-ite  to  her,  Sophie  melted  away  like  a 
idly  mist  in  the  heat  of  his  intimacy  with 
cia. 

larcia  had  all  the  patter  of  the  sophisti- 

(j,  :s  at  her  tongue's  end.  And  Marcia  was 

ei;  ortant  as  well  as  amusing.   Giles  Bern- 

n,  whom  he  met  at  her  house,  and  whose 

m  sic  criticism  set  the  taste  of  the  town,  was 

a  more  important.  The  bureau  had  com- 

.ed  arrangements  for  his  concert.  It  would 

him  no  harm  to 

\e  le   her   friends  in 

mdience.  Michael, 

isantly   conscious 

iimself  every  min- 

was    having    a 

rl.  And  he  loved  it. 

.ate  afternoon  be- 

Marcia's     fire, 

re  they  could  talk 

;ly  while  he  held 

fingers,    kissing 

m  now  and  then, 

ame  their  accepted 

Sometimes  he 

yed  for  her,   and 

comments   were 

ays  complimen- 


ts 


•     **••••• 


J9oJ/etJ{o 


earn 


Vol  like  Sophie's, 
thought,  grinning, 
at  scatterbrain 
i  known  nothing  of 
sic.  But,  "Oh,  that 
fuzzy.  Like  lint 
ler  a  bed,"  she 
i  once. 

Vlichael,  never  one  to 
dly,  had  been  incensed 
an?  You're  crazy." 

t"he  hadn't  been  intimidated.  "I'm  not 
er.  Your  playing  is  always  crisp  and 
an,  sort  of.  This  wasn't.  It  was  fuzzy." 
The  worst  of  it  was  that  she'd  been  right, 
d  he  had  worked  until  she— and  more,  till 
himself — had  been  satisfied. 
But  Marcia  stirred  no  doubts  in  him. 
ou're  superb,"  she  told  him.  And  Michael 
ind  it  pleasant  to  believe  her. 

iEiR  afternoons  always  ended  with  her 
ide  him  as  he  played  to  her  in  the  dusk, 
le  evening  came  soon  when  he  turned  to 
at  the  poignant  ending  of  a  Chopin  noc- 
rne.  Their  kiss  was  inevitable,  and  pro- 
nged. "  I  knew  you'd  be  like  this,"  she  mur- 
ared,  and  he  kissed  her  again,  savoring  the 
plication  of  her  words.  A  woman  like  this 
et  one  as  an  equal  in  experience. 
"My  little  love,"  he  said,  and  then  was 
gry  at  his  own  ineptitude.  "You're 
arvelous"  was  better  and  she  slid  round, 
the  piano  bench,  until  she  faced  the  room 
id  he  could  take  her  in  his  arms. 
From  that  evening  their  intimacy  pro- 
essed  swiftly.  Her  expensive  fragrance, 
furs,  her  chic  enchanted  him.  He  was 
•oud  of  his  conquest,  proud  of  her  friends' 
niling  acceptance.  It  made  him  feel  a 
monstrous  fine  fellow,"  he  admitted  to  his 
laving  mirror.  And  if  he  sometimes  wished 
e  did  not  feel  so  smothered  in  perfume  and 
irs,  if  he  sometimes  felt  as  if  he'd  like  to 
>read  his  arms  and  brush  Marcia  farther 
way  and  get  some  air,  still  she  amused  and 
irred  him. 

Once  or  twice,  absorbed  in  his  music,  he 
id  wish  she  were  self-contained,  like  Sophie. 


By  Mae  Winkler  (ioodman 

The  year  will  not  be  stayed  .  .  . 

not  by  an  hour 
Will  it  return  the  blossom  to  the 

stem; 
And  yet  I  do  not  mourn  the  fruit, 

the  flower, 
Nor  that  man's  dreams  are  stricken 

down  with  them, 
Knowing  how  spring  will  resurrect 

the  root 
To  bear  again  the  flower,  the 

round  fruit. 


Marcia  kept  you  constantly  aware  of  her. 
Even  when  she  sat  quietly,  she  was  always 
conscious  of  herself  and  of  you;  worse,  she 
made  you  aware  of  her  consciousness.  It 
was  annoying. 

Her  possessiveness,  though  flattering,  was 
annoying  too.  "We'd  love  to  come,"  she'd 
say,  when  someone  mentioned  a  party.  "Of 
course  I'm  keeping  Michael  hard  at  it  just 
now;  his  concert,  you  know.  But  we'll  make 
it  somehow." 

She  was  keeping  him  at  it!  Michael's 
mouth  would  twist  as  he  followed  her  out  of 
a  restaurant.  But  the  stir  her  appearance 
always  made  would  soothe  his  irritation. 
And  he  would  remind  himself  that  it  did  him 
no  harm  to  have  Mrs.  Peter  Gallant,  Third, 
talking  about  his  concert. 

TOR  himself,  he  tried  not  to  think  about  it 
very  much.  He  was  ready,  and  even  Rosen 
was  dourly  satisfied.  They  had  wrangled 
over  what  he  was  to  play,  settling  finally 
upon  his  beginning  with  a  Scarlatti  sonatina, 
a  Bach  prelude  and  fugue.  The  Appassionata 
of  Beethoven  and  a  group  of  Debussy  prel- 
udes were  to  follow.  It  would  be  all  right. 
It  had  to  be. 

And  then  the  day  of  the  concert  was  upon 
him.  Michael,  shaving  with  a  hand  that 
shook,  felt  that  it  was 
too  soon.  He  could 
eat  no  breakfast.  He 
tried  to  practice, 
found  it  impossible 
and  flung  himself  out 
into  the  street.  He 
walked  all  morning, 
lunched  vaguely  at  a 
restaurant  and,  in  the 
afternoon,  stumbled 
home  exhausted,  with 
some  idea  of  sleep. 

He  could  not  sleep, 
and  as  he  lay  staring 
at  the  ceiling  he  dis- 
covered that  he  could 
remember  not  one 
note  of  his  program. 
Going  to  the  piano, 
he  found  that  panic 
shook  him.  Then, 
without  volition,  his 
fingers  fell  upon  the 
first  notes  of  the 
Appassionata  and  he 
swept  into  it. 
Marcia  found  him,  sunk  fathoms  deep, 
when  she  let  herself  in  at  five  with  the  key  he 
had,  reluctantly,  given  her. 

"Darling,  I  had  to  come.  But  what's 
wrong?  You  look  so  odd."  Michael  suffered 
himself  to  be  kissed.  In  his  concentration  he 
could  hardly  remember  who  she  was.  "You 
poor  sweet,  you're  dead,"  she  protested, 
pulling  him  along  to  the  sofa  and  hurrying 
to  mix  a  drink. 

Irritation  crawled  along  his  nerves,  prick- 
ling his  skin.  He  gulped  his  drink,  staring 
inimically  at  her,  waiting  for  her  to  go. 

She  sat  down  beside  him,  sliding  her  hand 
under  his  inert  one  and  turning  her  fingers  to 
hold  his.  "  I  knew  you'd  be  working  too  hard. 
That's  why  I  had  to  come.  Oh,  Michael,  the 
most  exciting  thing !  We're  going  away.  To- 
morrow. To  Mexico.  The  Graysons'  yacht  is 

heaven  and  they're  broad-minded " 

Michael  said,  "Hah!"  and  glared  at  her. 
"What  a  fine  time  you  pick.  You're  crazy. 
If  the  concert  is  a  success  I  ought  to  get 
engagements  for  the  entire  winter." 

"//  it's  a  success!"  she  laughed.  "Of 
course  you'll  be  a  success.  You  don't  imagine 
I've  been  sweet  to  Bernstein  for  nothing. 
He  knows  what  I  expect  of  him.  But  you 
need  a  change,  Michael.  And  it  will  do  you 
no  harm  to  cultivate  the  Graysons.  They 
have  gorgeous  parties,  you  know,  and  when 
you've  played  in  their  house  you  can  play 
anywhere." 

"A  sort  of  court  musician.  A  traveling 
minstrel,"  Michael  said  unpleasantly.  Rage 
mounted  in  him.  Bernstein  knew  what  was 
expected  of  him,  indeed ! 

Marcia  seemed  not  to  notice  his  mood. 
"We  can  be  together  simply  all  the  time, 
not  in  snatches  as  we  are  here.  I  told  them 
we  could  sail  by  noon." 


******** 


suffer   criticism 
"What  do  you 


If  you  could  see  inside  your  drainpipe 

You'd  be  horrified  to  see  the  filthy  sewer  muck  that  collects  in 
your  drain.  Slimy,  greasy  muck  where  nasty  sewer  germs  breed. 

Even  if  you  use  a  liquid  disinfectant  regularly  you  cannot  rid  your 
drains  of  this  filth.  It  takes  Drano  to  remove  this  mucky  refuse  as 
well  as  the  germs  that  breed  in  it.  Yes,  i£y;ojU.eipuld  see  Drano  at  work . . . 


You'd  use  Drano  every  week 

Drano,  you  see,  has  a  special  churning,  boiling  action  that  loosens 
muck,  flushes  it  away  completely.  Your  drain  is  scoured  clean,  fresh 
and  sanitary! 

Remember,  too,  it's  muck  that  slows  drains.  And  Drano's  grease- 
chasing  action  keeps  them  fast-running.  Also  opens  clogged  drains 
quickly!  So — get  the  smart  Drano  habit  .  .  . 

.  .  .  Put  a  tablespoon  of  Drano  in  every  drain  once  a  weekl 


® 


III 


removes  germs  as  well  as 
the  muck  where  they  breed 

Harmless  to  septic  tanks:  Makes  them  work  better — cuts  down  odors. 
TUNE  IN:  DOROTHY  KILGALLEN,  Thursdays.  See  local  paper  for  time  and  station. 
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KINGAN'S 

CORNED  BEEF  HASH 


So  easy  ami  quick  to  fix  —  so  satisfying  and  delicious! 

Kingan's  Corned  Beef  Hash,  lightly  broiled,  ami 

served  with  scrambled  eggs  in  toast  cups, 

is  a  super  dish  that  makes  any  meal  a  feast. 

Generously  filled  with  render  beef, 

choice  white  potatoes,  and  just  the  right  seasoning, 

this  tastier  hash  comes  to  you  with  all 

the  flavor-freshness  sealed  in  by 

Kingan's  exclusive  cooking  process. 

Keep  a  few  tans  on  hand  for  quick  meals. 


Kimgans  £■■■ 


■N)H^ 


PREPARED 


CANNED 


Corned  Beef  Hash  Chili  Con  Carne 

K-P  Luncheon  Meat  Hamburger  Patties 

Spaghetti  and  Meat  Beet  with  Gravy 

Beel  Stew  Pork  with  Gravy 

Vienna  Sausages  Pork  Sausages 

Liver  Spread  Picnic  Spread 

Potted  Meats  Cooked  Pork  Brains 
Lunch  Tongue 

u,  over*  IUU  Hears  of  Reliable  MeatProcessinq 

KINGAN  &   CO.  Indianapolis,  Indiana 


"Nice  of  you  to  accept  for  me."  Michael 
slid  out  from  under  the  arm  she  had  slipped 
round  his  shoulders. 

"Isn't  it  incredible?  Oh,  Michael,  just 
think  of  whole  days  together— whole  weeks 
with  no  boring  concerts  or  tiresome  practice, 
practice,  practice.'.  She  raised  her  face  to  his. 
"I'll  go  now.  And  tonight  when  you're  play- 
ing you'll  have  this  to  look  forward  to— that 
you  won't  have  to  work  for  two  whole 
months." 

Michael  rose  with  her,  looking  her  up  and 
down  slowly  as  if  he  had  never  seen  her  be- 
fore. "It's  you  who  are  incredible,"  he  said. 
"  It  is  incredibly  impertinent  of  you  to  plan 
my  life  for  me.  As  for  the  tiresome  practicing 
and  the  blessed  absence  of  concerts — I'm  a 
musician.  Hadn't  you  heard?  It's— ah,  a 
business,  you  know.  I  don't  just  drop  it  to 
run  off  and  play."  The  look  on  her  face  drove 
him  on.  "As  for  two  months  of  your  delight- 
ful companionship — well,  one  may  have  a 
taste  for  occasional  caviar,  but  as  a  steady 
diet  it  just  might  pall."  Thai's  done  it,  he 
thought,  appalled  at  his  own  sudden  and  ill- 
timed  honesty. 

Marcia  stared  at  him,  incredulous.  "Why, 
you  cheap  little  piano  player,"  she  said  at 
last.  "  You  a  musician !  You  amuse  me."  She 
laughed  merrily.  "Everyone  knows  I've 
made  you.  And  I  can  do  plenty  about  that 
too.  Everyone  will  howl  with  laughter  at 
you,  going  all  heavy  about  your  career. 
Everyone  knows  you  haven't  a  thing  but 
facility;  facility  and  a  cheap  charm." 

Shaking  with  nerves,  Michael  saw  her 
turn,  and  heard,  in  a  moment,  the  crash  of 

the  door.   "Everyone   knows  "   she'd 

said.  "Everyone  will  laugh."  .  .  .  Everyone. 
Suddenly  he  knew  he  could  not  face  an  audi- 
ence that  night. 

Wave  upon  wave  of  fear  mounted  in  him. 
The  thought  of  eyes,  eyes  everywhere,  and 
the  malicious  whispering  comments  of 
Marcia's  world,  filled  him  with  fear.  Music 
receded  and  there  remained  only  the  world 
he  had  been  living  in,  the  world  of  person- 
alities. 

Somehow  he  dressed.  Somehow  he  walked 
all  the  way  uptown  to  the  concert  hall.  The 
idea  of  walking  across  that  famous  platform 
appalled  him.  A  hundred  times  on  the  way 


' 
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uptown  he  rehearsed  that  walk  fro  u 
wings  to  the  piano.  Not  a  note  of  mu 
mained  to  him. 

Somehow  he  was  in  the  wings  and  sor 
pushed  him  out  upon  the  stage.  He 
his  progress  toward  a  piano  which  si 
miles  away.  He  turned  his  gaze  once 
the  audience.  Marcia  was  there.  He 
bled  and  she  laughed,  her  laughter 
malicious  in  the  quiet  house.  He  sa 
whisper  to  Bernstein,  saw  the  critic's  c 
grin. 

Then  he  was  at  the  piano.   But  he 
not  play.  He  knew  that  he  could  not. 

It  would  have  been  better,  he  realiz 
most  at  once,  if  he  had  not.  Mechani 
his  fingers  had  fallen  upon  the  familiar 
of  the  sonatina  and  he  was  playing  ; 
Mechanically  note  followed  note.  He 
through  the  thing  like  an  automaton,  ft 
himself  on  because  he  did  not  know  wha 
to  do. 

He  progressed  to  Bach  with  scare 
pause.  And  so,  at  last,  he  had  plowed  thr 
the  first  half  of  his  program.  When  he  fin 
and  dropped  his  hands  there  was  the  sibi 
of  many  whispers,  then  a  thin  spatter  c 
plause.  Now  he  had  to  get  back  acros? 
mile  of  platform.  He  could,  having  ac 
plished  that,  go  away  and  hide  himsel 
ever.  But  first  he  must  walk. 

Brushing  past  Rosen,  he  had  a  glimp 
the  old  man's  face.  And  then  he  was  sa 
the  dressing  room,  with  the  door  closed  1 
He  sat  down  at  the  shaky  dressing  tablt 
put  his  head  on  his  arms.  Here  at  last, 
little  while,  he  was  safe. 

When  he  heard  the  knock  he  sat  very 
holding  his  breath.  Rosen,  that  wouli 
It  would  be  no  use  talking  to  him 
both  knew  pianists  who  had  had  this  ci 
fear.  It  had  ruined  them.  If  you  were  a  ' 
of  your  audience,  you  were  licked.  He  ' 
ered  deeper  in  his  chair  as  the  knock  u 
again.  He  heard  the  door  open. 

Sophie  said,  "Mike,  what  is  it?  Are 
sick? "  Then  her  arms  were  round  his  si 
ders  and  he  was  crying,  great  shattering  ;■ 
He  turned  and  buried  his  face  against 
belt  of  her  coat.  Sophie  held  him:  I 
and  then  she  said,  "There,  there."  Aft 
(Continued  on  Page  134) 
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FOR    FASTER,    MORE   EVEN    COOKING 


gleaming  copper  and  silvery 
aluminum.  You'll  want  to  hang 
them  out  in  sigfa— they're  that 
beautiful!  Specially  polished, 
Crown  Jewel  Wan'  won't  rust;  it  resists  pitting 
and  Btaining.  \nd  it's  perfectlj  balanced,  so 
even  brimful  pans  an-  eas)   l<»  liandle. 


THE  TWO  BEST  HEAT-CONDUCTING  METALS 
COMBINED.  Now,  copper  joins  aluminum  to 
speed  beat  evenly  over  the  bottom,  to  hurry  beat 
up  tlie  sides.  Now,  for  the  first  time,  you  can 
enjoy  the  advantages  of 
both  metals.  No  Avonder 
Crown  Jewel  Ware  cooks 
Taster,  more  efficientlx. 
No  wonder  it  saves  fuel. 
saves  kitchen-time! 


TRUE     FLAVOR-SAVING, 
"WATERLESS"     COOKING. 

Just  wait  till  you   taste  the( 

difference.    Because  of  the 

extra    heavy    aluminum    and 

t  he  amazing  "cushion-cover", 

the  very  least  amount  of  water  is   needed   for 

cooking.    Foods  baste  in  their  own  good  juices, 

retain   their   precious   vitamins   and   minerals, 

turn  out  plump  and   tender  and  garden-tasty! 


Crown  Jewel  Ware,  Inc.,  11-105  Merchandise  Mart,  Chicago  51,  Illinois. 


"C/?  iDLED"  l\  Uh.  IT.  No 
uneven,  "hhm  -torch"  heating,  no 
spot  scorching!  U  ith  Crown  Jewel 
Ware,  steady  uniform  heat  flows 

over  the  bottom,  up  the  sides. 


"HANDCLASP"  HANDLES. 
They  fit  your  hand!  Made  of  thick, 
sturdy  plastic,  they  stay  cool  for 
all  surface  cooking.  With  a  handy 
ring  for  wall-hanging. 


EXCLl  SI  I  E  "CI  SHION- 

(i)\  Lti".  New  type  lid  rides 
on  a  "cushion"  of  steam.  This 
action  increases  pressure.  Reduces 
cooking  time.    Food   tastes   better. 
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The    Ideal    Gift    every 

woman  hopes  to  get.  7-piece 
set  includes  wall  rack,  in 
handsome  gift  box,  ready  for 
gift  wrapping *4.95 

9-Piece  Set  Includes  11-Piece  Set  Includes 
Wall  Rack— In  Beau-  Wall  Rack— In  Tube- 
tiful  Gift  Box,  $6.98        Shaped  Box...  $8.98 

Prices  slightly  higher  in  West 

EKCO  PRODUCTS  COMPANY 
CHICAGO  39,  ILL. 


NOTHER   GREAT   PRODUCTBY  (EKCO 


(Continued  front  Page  132) 
while  she  loosened  her  arms  to  stroke  his 
hair  back  from  his  forehead,  her  small  hand 
gentle. 

"I  can't  go  back  out  there.  I  can't  face 
them,  Sophie,"  he  said,  over  and  over. 

"  It's  all  right,  darling.  Never  mind  them. 
It's  all  right,"  she  repeated  softly. 

"They  know  I'm  no  good,"  he  said. 
"Everybody  knows  I  don't  amount  to  any- 
thing. Why  ...  I  just  don't  amount  to 
anything,"  he  said  again,  incredulous,  as  he 
sat  up  at  last. 

Sophie  put  out  her  hand  and  touched  his 
cheek.  "You  were  scared,  weren't  you?"  she 
said.  "Why,  Mike,  you  were  just  scared  to 
death." 

He  nodded.  "Out  of  my  head.  The  faces, 
Sophie.  All  those  eyes.  And  now  I  can't  ever 
face  any  of  them.  They  know  I'm  not  any 
good." 

"I  expect  they  do,"  Sophie  agreed,  to  his 
astonishment.  She  stood  looking  at  him  and 
Michael  thought,  suddenly,  that  he  had 
never  before  seen  tenderness  in  any  woman's 
face.  Desire  he  had  seen,  and  excitement. 
But  tenderness  was  new.  "You've  never 
been  socked  before,  have  you,  Mike?"  she 
said.  "You  never  got  knocked  flat  before?  It 
never  even  occurred  to  you  that  you  might 
not  'amount  to  something,'  did  it?  Well, 
sometimes  it's  sort  of  fun."  He  snorted  and 
she  said,  "Oh,  I  don't  mean  it's  fun  getting 
socked.  But  I  mean  it's  sort  of  fun  not  being 
anybody  special.  You  don't  have  to  be  so 
cautious  all  the  time  when  you  aren't  im- 
portant. When  you  don't  think  you're  im- 
portant you  can  just  say, '  Here  goes  nothing,' 
and  let  things  rip.  That's  fun,"  she  told  him. 

He    shook    his   head. 
"You're  crazy.  You  were        ■■■■■■I 
always  nuts.   But  I've — 
why,  I've  missed  you,"  he 
said,  surprised  that  it  was 
true.  He  had  missed  her, 
though  he  had  not  known       __^_____ 
it.  She  was  like  a  drink  of        ■"■"■^^^ 
water    when    you    were 
thirsty;  like  fresh  air  in  a  stuffy  room.  "I've 
missed  you  every  minute,"  he  said,  believing 
it.  "And  what's  fun  about  being  nobody?" 

"It's  .  .  .  kind  of  careless  and  free," 
Sophie  offered.  "  I  heard  a  man  talking  about 
refugees  the  other  night,  calling  them  the 
dispossessed.  And  I  got  thinking  about  me 
afterward.  I'm  not  dispossessed.  I've  never 
had  anything  to  lose.  But  I  don't  think  I'm 
important,  so  I  don't  think  about  me,  much. 
I  just  live.  I  don't  have  to  live  up  to  some 
picture  I've  made  of  myself.  I  don't  have  to 
toady  and  be  nice  to  people  to  make  a  picture 
of  myself  for  them,  either.  So  I  guess  I'm  the 
wnpossessed.  I  like  being  it."  She  looked 
speculatively  at  him  round  the  plume  of  the 
elegant  hat.  "Your  music  isn't  you,  you 
know.  It's  bigger  than  that.  It  is  something 
you  have  to  give  to  people.  But  you  oughtn't 
to  be  in  it,  at  all."  She  stopped,  then 
plunged.  "Maybe  if  you  weren't  so  busy  out 
there  on  that  platform,  being  Michael 
Thorne  and  thinking  about  being  Michael 
Thorne,  you  might  even  give  us  some  music." 

He  stared  at  her  and  she  stared  back,  her 
eyes  very  steady  and  with  the  accepting  look 
he  had  seen  in  her  face  before.  It  came  to 
him  that  he  was  relaxed  and  free  with  her 
just  because  she  knew  him  for  exactly  what 
he  was. 

"The  unpossessed,"  he  said.  He  thought 
of  his  life,  of  how  he'd  traded  on  his  charm 
and  of  what  a  hard  bargain  that  had  been. 
"The  unpossessed.  To  go  out  there  and  not 
care " 

"And  play  to  please  yourself,  Mike,  and 
not  a  lot  of  stuffed  shirts " 

"And  give  it  to  them  cold  and  make  them 
like  it " 

"What  have  you  got  to  lose?"  she  de- 
manded. "Don't  you  see,  darling?  When  you 
touch  bottom,  any  way  is  up." 

It  was  absurd.  It  made  no  more  sense  than 
Sophie  had  ever  done.  But  it  was  as  if  a  great 
weight  rolled  off  him.  It  was  as  if,  as  Sophie 
said,  having  lost  everything,  he  stood  alone, 
and  free.  It  was  frightening,  but  it  was 
stimulating  too.  If  you  had  nothing  to  lose, 
then  you  had  nothing  to  fear. 


^  It's  just  as  well  to  forget 
^  your  old  troubles,  because 
there  arc  a  lot  more  coming. 


He  said  suddenly,  "Who  ever  heard  of 
them,  outside  their  own  families!" 

Sophie  caught  his  hands,  her  eyes  shining. 
"That's  it!  That's  what  I  mean!" 

"I'll  give  them  music,  Sophie.  Give  it  to 
them  if  I  have  to  cram  it  down  their  throats." 

"And  I'll  be  there,"  she  told  him.  "Mike, 
if  you  really  did  miss  me,  maybe  you'll  buy 
me  a  couple  of  hot  dogs  after?  On  account  of 
the  truck  driver — oh,  he  was  swell,  but  he 
only  bought  me  pie  and  coffee.  And  I'm 
starved." 

"The  truck  driver?" 

"The  last  one.  He  brought  me  clear  down 
to  the  hall."  She  giggled.  "You  ought  to 
have  seen  the  Four  Hundred  stare  when  I 
climbed  out  of  an  oil  truck."  She  started  for 
the  door  and  Michael  saw  that  she  limped, 
saw  her  wince  as  she  set  her  foot  down. 

What  is  it,  dear?"  He  was  beside  her, 
holding  her. 

"Tired,"  she  said.  She  slid  one  heel  out  of 
her  pump  and  looked  down  at  it  with  regret. 
"New  stockings  too."  He  saw  the  great  hole, 
saw  that  her  heel  was  cut  and  bleeding  where 
a  blister  had  broken.  "Well,  I  tried  and  tried 
to  save  and  yesterday  I  still  had  only  five 
dollars,"  she  protested.  "I  bought  my  con- 
cert ticket  weeks  ago,  but  I  don't  get  paid  till 
next  Saturday.  So  I  rode  on  the  bus  five 
dollars'  worth  and  then  I  walked.  Oh,  I  got 
a  lot  of  rides.  And  the  last  truck  driver  said, 
'So  long,  sister.  Give  my  love  to  your  boy 
friend.'  And  all  the  people  coming  in  to  the 
concert  laughed.  And  it  was  fun." 

"You  walked, '*  Michael  said  stupidly. 

"Well,  it  was  my  big  night.  Even  if  you 

never  knew  it.  And  you  never  would  if  it  had 

been  like  I  dreamed,  with 

■■■■■■■■      people  standing  up  to  cheer 

and  everything.  Oh,  Mike, 

I'd  have  burst  with  pride." 

"You  walked  to   hear 

me  play,"  Michael  said. 

^^^^^^^^^     "Your  poor  feet " 

^""^^^^^         There  was  a  knock  on 
the   door.    A  voice   said, 
"Five  minutes,  Mr.  Thorne." 

"I've  got  to  run,"  Sophie  said.  She  lifted 
her  face  and  Michael  put  his  hands  on  her 
shoulders,  holding  her  off  to  look  at  her  for  a 
long  moment. 

"Bless  you.  I'll  buy  you  the  biggest  steak 
in  town.   You'll  wait?" 

"Don't  I  alwa^?" 

He  stood  still,  filling  his  lungs  with  a  deep 
breath  that  pulled  courage  up  from  inside 
him.  She  had  walked  and  thumbed  rides  and 
probably  carried  her  precious  hat  in  its  box, 
to  hear  him  play.  And  she  would  always  be 
gallant  and  silly  and  gay  and  seldom  make 
sense,  and  be  the  unpossessed  until  she  died. 
Michael  Thorne,  untouched  and  untouch- 
able, felt  his  throat  ache. 

He  walked  out  upon  the  stage  and,  for  the 
first  time  in  his  spoiled  young  life,  he  had  for- 
gotten himself  completely. 

As  he  sat  with  his  fingers  on  the  keys, 
waiting  for  silence,  his  eyes  found  Sophie, 
down  in  front.  Warmth  spread  in  him  as  she 
walked  into  his  heart  and  made  herself  at 
home  there. 

She's  my  girl,  he  thought,  surprised  that  it 
should  have  been  she  all  the  time  and  he  not 
know  it.  She  hasn't  beauty  or  chic  or  brilliance. 
Not  anything  really.  Not  anything  except 
loyalty  and  endurance  and  courage,  he  added. 
"I'd  have  been  proud,"  she  had  said.  A 
sudden  impulse  overwhelmed  him.  To  follow 
it  would  be  impertinent.  It  would  be 
unheard-of.  But  it  was  what  he  most  wished 
to  do. 

Why  not?  "  What  have  you  got  to  lose?"  he 
could  hear  Sophie  say.  He  began  playing 
and,  at  the  first  notes  of  the  Scarlatti  sona- 
tina, a  murmur  swept  the  audience.  Then,  as 
the  quality  of  his  playing  became  apparent, 
the  house  fell  silent.  With  the  half-smile  on 
his  face,  Michael  played  straight  through  the 
first  half  of  his  program.  And  he  knew,  with  a 
quiet  certainty,  that  seldom  had  that  old 
hall  heard  better  music. 

Confident,  now,  of  his  audience,  he  gave 

them  the  Appassionata.  The  house  rose  to 

him  when  he  had  finished.  Those  in  the  back 

rows  began  coming  down  the  aisles  toward 

(Continued  on  Page  136) 
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W/TH     UPS -A- DAISY 

WOKS  EVERY  MEAL  EVERY  DAY 
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GIBSON  HOME  FREEZER  — 
upright  design   for  downright 
convenience.  Saves  floor  space. 
Saves   shopping.   Saves   money. 
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ELECTRIC 


BREAKFAST — Set  Automatic  Timer  to  control 
Convenience  Outlet  —  plug  in  your  coffee  maker 
night  before;  place  prunes  and  cereal  and  water- 
in  Kookall  night  before,  turn  Kookall  to  Sim- 
mer. Your  breakfast  will  be  ready  when  you 
arise.  It's  economical,  too. 

LUNCH — Set  Automatic  Timer  to  control 
Kookall — place  in  Kookall  complete  meal,  like 
Boston  baked  beans,  frankfurters  and  brown 
bread.  Go  out  for  morning  shopping  trip  and 
come  back  to  your  lunch  done  to  a  turn. 

DINNER — Set  Automatic  Timer  tocontrol  Oven. 
Place  in  oven  standing  rib  roast,  potatoes, 
squash  and  apple  pie.  Go  visiting  or  take  a 
carefree  afternoon  drive — come  home  to  your 
meal  all  ready  for  you. 

SNACK — No  need  to  interrupt  your  card  game 
and  leave  the  party  to  prepare  the  party  snack. 
Just  set  Automatic  Timer  to  control  Oven  be- 
fore the  party  begins.  For  example,  place  chicken 
en  casserole  in  oven — it'll  be  ready  for  you  and 
your  guests  when  you're  ready  to  eat. 

WRITE   GIBSON    REFRIGERATOR   COMPANY  FOR 
COMPLETE  INFORMATION  ON  AUTOMATIC  MEALS 


GIBSON  DOUBLE  FEATURE 

REFRIGERATOR— 

with  cold  modulation.  Big  enclosed 

Freez'r  Locker  for  frozen  foods; 

Fresh'ner  Locker  for  fresh  foods. 
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Only  Gibson  Electric  Ranges  have  UPS-A-DAISY.  First,  this  means  1  surface 
cooking  units.  Second,  by  lowering  the  large  hack  unit,  you  have  a  deep-well 
cooker,  hither  combination  in  a  jiffy  —  automatic,  too.  Turns  itself  on  and  off. 
Gibson  al>o  provides  2  balanced-heat  insulated  Ovens;  Concealed  Oven 
Vent;  High  Speed.  Waist-High  Broiler;  Super  Speed  Cooking  and  10  other 
famous   features.   See    the    New    Gibsons   at    your   nearby    Gibson  Dealer's. 
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Choose  one  of  Reed  &  Barton's  beautiful 

sterling  patterns  for  your  own  .  .  .  and  have  a 

future  noted  for  gracious  entertaining.   Constant  use 

only  adds  to  the  imperishable  beauty  of 

Reed  &  Barton  Solid  Silver,  giving  it  the  soft,  rich 

patina  that  distinguishes  really  fine  sterling. 

HELPFUL  HOSTESS' HINTS:  Tor  fascinating  and  valuabU  booklet. 
'Vow  To  Bf  A  Successful  Hostess',  send  to  a 
Heed  s.  -Barton.  Box  990,  Department  £,  Taunton.  Massachusetts. 

IT'S  SMART  TO  CHOOSE  THE   FINEST  STERLING 
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GEORGIAN  ROSE 

STERLING 


A  Group  of  the 

World's  Most 

Beautiful 

Sterling  Patterns 
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the  stage,  and  Michael  glanced  at  So] 
he  bowed. 

She  had  stopped  clapping  and  si 
hands  clasped  against  her  breast,  li 
face,  under  the  elegant  hat,  lighted  as  i      i  ire 
burned  behind  it.    Michael  saw.   i         that 
Bernstein  was  clapping  and  calling  "Bravo" 
while  Marcia  stood  motionless. 

Michael  walked  to  the  front  of  tl  u   stage 
and  waited,  smiling,  for  silence.  \\  hi  n  they 
saw  that  he  would  speak,  the  appla    e  died. 
"Thank  you  for  your  forbear;        ."  he 
said.  "You  see,  when  I  began  !  know 

that  the  most  important  r  of  my 

audience  had  come.   I   .   .   .  at  my 

best." 

It  was  as  if  he  took  them  s  ely  and 

warmly  into  his  confidence  and  loved  it. 

After  some  laughter   the   ap         e   began 
again  and  the  cries  of  "Eno  ore." 

Before  he  turned  to  th(  Michael 

made  his  small  bow  directly  i  hie.   She 

looked,  he  thought,  oddly  disl        tished  in 
the  hat  with  a  plume.    But  is  at  her 

blistered  feet  that  he  laid  his  music  and  his 
heart.  He  sat  quiet  for  a  i  tnd  then 

began  playing  "Sophie's  marc  i  ong.   He 

knew  that  what  he  played  i  now  on, 

their  marching  song  against  tin       dd. 


AS  RUSSIA  SEls  IS 

(Continued  from 
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happen  to  this  and  to  millions  of  ol 
workers'  families  when  the  1 
pression]  explodes? 

"Things  will  be  different  aft(  Great 
American  Depression,"  P  rs  tell 
their  people  repeatedly.  Th  nig  de- 
pression to  come,  they  bi  be  the 
t  urning  point  in  the  Comi .  ,  Id  Rev- 
olution. Certainly  there  is  i  .  i  llenge 
to  clean  our  own  house  and  t<  toward 
more  freedom,  rather  than  to  .  than 
the  Russian  example.  If  tl  maga- 
zine were  to  reprint  the  enti  n  lerica 
Lives  series  (it  has  run,  monthly,  eight 
years,  portraying  the  lives  of  moi  in  100 
families),  its  readers  would  gain  nlight- 
ening  cross-sectional  view  ol  m  life. 
As  he  reads  Gushchin'  if  The 
Sullivan  Struggle,  Ivan,  in  Russi  ist  of- 
ten scratch  his  head.  Why-  if  1  |<  >Sure 
of  these  conditions  is  inimical  I  i  rests 
of  the  exploiting  clique  for  whii  been 
assured  the  Ladies'  Home   I  l  is  the 
propaganda  mouthpiece— wh;  naga- 
zine  permitted  to  publish  thei  1 1  ,  ,med 
to  writing  according  to  gove  pre- 
scription, Russian  writers  can  our 
press  only  as  working  under  1  i  !  from 
some  hidden  sinister  source.  hin 
comes  to  this  conclusion : 

The  magazine  printed  the  art  i,  Sul- 

hvans  in  March  when  it  was  apj |  the 

turnpikes  of  the  antilabor  Tal  Act 
could  not  check  the  indignation  of  the  in 
connection  with  rising  prices  and  nig 
decline  in  the  standard  of  living.  1  was 
standing  on  the  edge  of  a  new  w  i  ikes. 
And  actually,  in  the  middle  of  Marc :  nth- 
long  strike  of  several  hundreds  of  thi  i  ,| 
miners  began.  A  great  strike  of  railro  ers 
was  prevented  only  by  govemmen  I 
In  May  about  75,000  Chrysler  wi 
a  strike.  A  strike  of  250,000  wor  I  ,  | 
Motors  was  voted  (Tom  Sullivan  works  in  a 
General  Motors  plant). 

The  Ladies'  Home  Journal,  in  <  md 

with  relish,  depicts  how  difficult  i   the 

Sulhvans  at  the  end  of  1945  dun  r;li 

Motors  strike  which  lasted  foui  this 
motif  runs  like  a  red  thread  thro 

article  and  it  is  clear  thai  th.  iaga- 

zineis  to  frighten  families  like  th.  u  it  h 
the  weight  of  a  strike. 

This  snapper  ending,  which  hdon 
the  pot  before  the  reader  can  „  ,d  sniff 
of  what's  cooking,  makes  tin  , ,  article 
the  astonishing  piece  it  i  3  v  editor- 
even  the  editors  of  Little  Flan  le  must  know, 
the  How  America  Lives  tides  are 
planned  as  long  as  a  yea  ce  and  ac- 
tual work  begun  about  ;,s  before 
publication.  If  any  editor  could  foresee  hap- 
penings six  months  in  a  ,.,,,  a 
magazine's  contents  with 
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When  Good  Friers  get  together- 
You'll  usually  fit.  that  IIASK0  TM 
Add  Cheer  in  An  Weather 


A  Wiener  Roast  (  Tea-for-Two  . . 
Or  friendly  Sip  n  Hte  .  .  . 
HASKO  TRA  YS-  Yes,  TUMBLERSt 
JT  ill  make  your  unk  seem  light 

r 

So  get  a  set  or  two  act  time 
You're  in  your  f acute  store 
Just  use  'em  once-  he  chances  are, 
You'll  wish  you'd  ;  chased  more. 


Beauty  unsurpasst  Designs  that  fas 
cinate!  Quality  tl  has  made  Has! 
the  first  name  in  '  iys  ...  and  NO' 
sparkling  HASKO  UMBLERSwll 
designs  to  match  evy  HASKO  TRAY 
See  both  Trays  a  Tumblers  al  led 
ing  Department,  Gi  or  Jewelry  Store 
.  .  .  Specially  gift-p;Kaged,  individual! 
or  in  combination.  >r  greater  beaut! 
safe  delivery. 

HASKELITE  MA.Nl  kCTURINGCOl 
Dept.  143, 135  S.  La  S  le  St.,  Chicago 
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HASKO  4  pc. 
LAP  TRAYS 

Chinese  Design  —  (  Red) 
Matching  Tumblers— 8ih 
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ottro  ive?  Then  Cadillac  is  the 
clean  for  you.  Cadillac  is  the 
clear  with  dual  action,  beating* 
swee  ig  brush  that  gets  deep- 
down  dirt    quickly  —  safely 


IT'S    SMART    TO    GIVE 

CADILLAC 


ris+mas, 

homa- 

four  list 

usehoW 


irtg,  work-saving 
Cadillac  cleaner 
to  take  the  drudgery 
out  of  her  housework. 
s   a    gift   she'll 
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Uh    i  obov«) 


&& 


With  Five 

Attachments 


1     »&   slightly    mo«e    w»*t   of  Rocttiii) 

CYLINDER    TYPE 
With    full    set 
of   attachment: 
$69-95 


Revolving     brush 
hand    cleaner 


CLEMENTS  MFG.CO. 

66C  S.    Narraganjett   Ave.,   Chicago   38 
Sin    191  I.  Sold  Only  by  Reliable  Dealers 


dirt-hungry   cleon- 

ur  dealer's  today.  Learn 

dtllac's   everlastln'   mo- 

.  easy-to-use  attachments 

or-to-ceiling  cleaning.  See 

'-t  yourself    why    Cadillac   is 

<t  for  the  money." 


he  would  be  one  whiz  of  an  editor.  Yet  that 
is  what  he  would  have  to  do  if  he  is  to  co- 
operate with  the  General  Motors  Corpora- 
tion in  coercing  their  workers  to  remain  on  the 
job  when  Chrysler  workers  strike.  The  fact 
that  it  is  difficult  to  maintain  a  chummy  con- 
nivance with  the  21,967  preferred  and  the 
408,408  common  stockholders  of  General  Mo- 
tors, or  that  President  Charles  E.  Wilson  and 
his  board  of  directors  are  not  as  familiar  with 
women's  magazines  as  they  perhaps  should 
be,  would  make  no  impression  on  la.  Gush- 
chin.  Apparently  he  would  overestimate  even 
a  woman's  power  to  see  into  the  future,  but 
he  underestimates  the  power  of  honest 
writing.  -  — G.  M.  White 


How  to  lift  Married 


BY  WEBB   B.  «.  A  It  II I  SO  > 

NOT  a  word  is  spoken  during  the  wedding 
ceremony  of  the  Negritos  of  the  South 
Pacific.  The  youth  who  has  made  up  his  mind 
to  "  get  it  over  with"  simply  takes  his  beloved 
by  the  hand  and  leads  her  to  the  chief  of  the 
tribe.  That  worthy  knocks  their  heads  to- 
gether, and  thereby  unites  them  in  marriage. 

Most  Korean  marriages  are  arranged  by 
the  parents,  and  the  bride  and  groom  do  not 
meet  until  the  wedding  ceremony.  Even 
then,  the  lucky  girl  is  denied  the  privilege  of 
feasting  her  eyes  upon  the  august  person  of 
her  lord  and  master — for  before  the  cere- 
mony her  eyelids  are  gummed  together.  The 
seal  is  not  broken  until  the  second  day  after- 
ward. 

Rural  Serbia  has  no  newspapers  in  which 
engagements  may  be  announced.  So  when 
a  match  has  been  definitely  arranged,  the 
bride-to-be  embroiders  the  name  of  her 
fiance  on  her  apron  in  bold  letters.  She  then 
frequents  the  village  market  until  she  is  sure 
everyone  has  seen  the  apron. 

The  custom  of  protecting  the  bride's  feet 
from  contact  with  the  ground  is  widespread. 
Its  most  unusual  form  is  found  in  the  Cook 
Islands,  where  the  young  men  of  a  village  lie 
face  down  on  the  ground  to  form  a  living  car- 
pet over  which  the  bride  walks  from  her  hut 
to  that  of  the  groom. 

It  was  long  customary  for  the  English 
bride  to  weep  profusely  as  she  took  the  mar- 
riage vows.  The  practice  grew  up  in  medieval 
times,  when  it  was  commonly  believed  that 
a  witch  could  shed  only  three  tears,  and 
those  from  the  left  eye.  The  swain  whose 
bride  cried  freely  was  thus  assured  that  he 
was  not  taking  a  witch  to  wife. 

The  formal  wedding  ceremony  of  strictly 
orthodox  Jews  is  concluded  by  the  smashing 
of  a  wineglass,  meaning  that  "as  this  glass 
can  never  be  rejoined,  so  may  the  union 
never  be  broken." 

Among  the  natives  of  French  West  Africa, 
a  girl  is  not  considered  ready  for  marriage 
until  she  has  proved  herself  capable  of  re- 
production by  giving  birth  to  a  baby.  The 
child  is  formally  adopted  by  her  parents  and 
reared  by  them. 

In  most  of  Central  Europe,  villagers  pre- 
serve the  time-honored  custom  of  throwing 
crockery  at  the  home  of  newlyweds.  For 
seven  days  after  the  ceremony,  the  bride  and 
groom  are  likely  to  hear  dishes  crashing 
against  the  front  door  at  any  time  of  day  or 
night.   It's  supposed  to  bring  them  luck! 

In  many  parts  of  the  world,  marriages  are 
solemnized  in  the  kitchen.  The  Javanese  con- 
sider a  man  and  woman  to  be  married  when 
they  have  eaten  maize  pudding  from  the 
same  plate.  Eating  together  was  a  common 
type  of  marriage  ceremony  in  both  old  Rus- 
sia and  Scandinavia.  Peasants  in  the  out- 
lying districts  of  Brazil  still  affirm  that  a 
couple  may  be  married  by  drinking  brandy 
together.  the  end 


SAVES  food  money  every  day! 


SAVES 


money  on  baby  food!  Makes  de- 
licious food  for  baby  from  same 
foods  you  serve  your  family! 


SAVES 


money  on  meat!  Grinds  meats  for 
croquettes;  makes  /or  of  spread 
from  2  wieners,  1    pickle! 


SAVES 


money  on  vegetables!  Makes 
soups  from  leftover  vegetables. 
Cost?  Only  a  few  pennies! 


SAVES 


money  on  fruit!  Makes  pint  of 
juice  from  one  orange;  delicious 
drinks  from  all  fruits. 


Liquidizer 


PAYS  FOR  ITSELF 
IN  NO  TIME  AT  ALL! 

Here's  how!  You  need  never  throw  away 
one  bit  of  food!  Almost  magically,  your 
Liquidizer  turns  bits  of  meat,  cheese,  vege- 
tables  into  sandwich  spreads;  makes 
inexpensive  mayonnaise;  grinds,  chops, 
grates  —blends  bar  drinks;  does  countless 
chores  no  other  appliance  can  do! 

Does  every  job —  in  seconds! 

Easy  as  1-2-3!  One,  flip  switch;  two,  put  in  ingre- 
dients; three,  pour  out  the  delicious  results! 
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Modern  Magic— here's  some  more!  See  them  at  your  KM    store 


~K*M-  Corn  Popper— Completely  automat  ic! 
Pour  in  oil  (measuring  cup  comes  with  it), 
watch  corn  pop!  Ovenproof  glass  top,  alu- 
minum base.  For  deep-fat  frying,  too! 


KM-  Quod  Waffle  Baker — Makes  4  waffles 
in  any  of  3  shades.  Signal  light,  current  go 
off  when  waffles  are  ready.  New  grid  (sold 
separately)  fits  baker ...  makes  4  sandwiches! 


Knapp -Monarch  Co. 


ST.  LOUIS  16,  MISSOURI 


Guaranteed  by 
■  Good  Housekeeping 


Mfrs.    of    Sparklets,    Repel-A-Mist,    Magik    Mist.    ~*HM-.  Appliances  also   manufactured  in  Canada 
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NO.   3     SERIES   BY   HOUSEWIVES 

The  day-by-day  meals  of  actual  housewives,  cooking  in  their 
own  kitchens,  who  have  agreed  to  share  the  benefits  of  their  ex- 
perience with  other  Journal  readers.  They  make  no  preten- 
sions, but  do  the  best  jobs  they  know  how  to  do,  to  provide  their 
families  with  healthful  food,  frequently  on  limited  budgets. 


PHOTO   BY  STUART 


Icing  a  cake  can  be  a  family  affair — good  fun,  and  training  for  Bron  and  Griff. 


WHEN  we  were  first  married,  a  neighbor  called 
and  we  talked  about  budgets.  'Ten  dollars 
a  week  for  food!"  she  expostulated.  "You'll 
eat  like  kings."  Only  six  years  ago,  you  know — 
hardly  even  the  good  old  days! 

There  are  four  of  us  now,  and  one  large  dog, 
and  we  struggle  along  on  a  hundred  a  month  for 
food  and  most  emphatically  don't  eat  like  kings! 
It's  more  headwork  and  foodwork  than  fun,  buy- 
ing and  preparing  meals  these  days.  It  is  a  chal- 
lenge. Bob  and  I,  and  Griff  and  Bron  and  Woody, 
too,  are  meat  eaters  by  choice.  In  our  home  daddy 
used  to  carve  the  Sunday  roast  and  just  keep  on 
carving.  The  dog  got  the  bone.  Meat  loaf  and  tuna 
fish  were  economy  dishes  to  be  served  as  seldom 
as  possible.  Bob's  father  fancied  lamb  chops  or  a 
small  steak  for  breakfast.  Don't  we  all? 

No,  it  isn't  fun  any  more.  But  we've  grown  to 
like  our  own  crazy  system  for  beating  the  budget 
man.  Theoretically,  it's  possible  to  spend  the  $100 
food  money  over  the  four  weeks  and  eat  reasonably 
well  the  whole  time — inexpensive  ground-meat 
dishes  two  or  three  times  a  week  and  substitutes 
the  rest  of  the  time.  We've  turned  our  backs  on 
that  dull  existence.  We  eat  very  well  the  first  two 
weeks  in  the  month  and  very  poorly  the  last  two. 

You  don't  think  you'd  like  that?  Well,  let's  say 
you  decide  to  try  our  perverse 'system.  Lots  of 
people  do  it  inadvertently,  of  course,  but  the  re- 
turns in  satisfaction  are  much  greater  if  you  do  it 
on  purpose. 

You're  sitting  at  your  desk  with  your  money,  a 
vitamin  chart  and  the  store  ads.  You've  decided 
to  buy  food  values  rather  than  quantity  of  food, 
and  give  up  a  lot  of  little  things  in  order  to  have  a 
few  extra-special  big  things.  You'll  have  spinach 
every  night  in  the  week  if  there's  a  ten-cent  sale 
on  frozen  spinach,  and  your  breakfasts  are  high  in 
vitamins  and  calories  and  include  plenty  of  cere- 
als. You  use  only  100  per  cent  wheat  breads  for 
everything;  margarine,  of  course;  and  you  get  the 
lowest  grade  of  milk  unless  there's  someone  in 
the  family  who  actually  needs  all  that  extra  but- 
terfat.  You  bake  big  potatoes  and  boil  little  ones 
and  learn  to  eat  the  skins.  You  rarely  serve  bacon, 
or  fruits  and  vegetables  that  are  low  in  vitamins. 


•  Our  deadliest  household  battle  is  not 
against  dirt — it's  against  clutter.  Best  solu- 
tion we've  had  is  the  recent  purchase  of 
two  huge  four-drawer  filing  cabinets,  one 
for  Bob  and  one  for  me.  Wonderful  for  clip- 
pings, letters,  magazines,  all  kinds  of  legiti- 
mate  storage. 

•  I  use  the  new  sneezeless,  mild  "soap- 
less"  detergent  not  only  for  dishes  and  silks 
and  nylons,  but  also  for  windows  and 
baths  and  washing  hair!  At  five  o'clock  I 
put  Griff  and  Bron  waist-high  in  glorious 
bubbles,  and,  believe  it  or  not,  by  the  time 
their  dinner  is  ready  they're  soaked  clean! 
Yes,  even  the  grimy  knees  and  heels.  No 
ring  in  the  tub,  either. 

.  •  Three  or  four  times  a  year  I  clean  all  our 
floors  and  tables  and  low  bookcases  and  record 
shelves  and  then  wipe  on  a  coat  of  clear  plas- 
tic lacquer.  It  doesn't  have  to  be  polished  and 
can  stand  scrubbing,  but  it's  truly  clear  and 
doesn't  tint  things  yellow  as  varnish  some- 
times does.  And  it's  hot  dish  and  alcohol  and 
everything  else  proof. 

•  We  keep  a  Europe  Box  upstairs  and  down. 
Clothing  the  children  grow  out  of,  old-look 
coats  and  dresses,  woolens,  blankets  we  don't 
absolutely  need  are  piled  in  the  upstairs  box 
as  we  come  across  them.  We  keep  the  box  out 
in  plain  view  so  as  soon  as  it's  full  we'll  be 
sure  to  mail  it.  Then  we  start  another.  The 
downstairs  Europe  Box  is  for  food.  If  we 
waited  to  save  up  some  the  day  would  never 
come,  so  instead  every  time  we  shop  we  buy 
an  extra  five  pounds  of  sugar  or  a  few  pounds 
of  shortening  and  stick  it  in  the  box — when 
it's  full,  off  it  goes!  Even  Grim  Weeks  wouldn't 
seem  very  grim  in  Europe. 


These  things  don't  seem  so  important  when 
twice  a  month  you  can  stick  a  big  ham  or  leg  of 
lamb  in  the  oven  and  smell  it  cooking  all  after- 
noon. The  first  week  in  the  month,  buy  a  big 
roast.  You'll  plan  to  get  at  least  four  or  five  meals 
from  it.  So  that  you  won't  get  tired  of  leftover 
meat,  plan  to  cut  off  enough  for  half  of  the  meals 
in  advance.  If  it's  a  ham,  freeze  about  three  center 
slices.  With  pork,  you  might  cut  off  enough  for  a 
Chinese  dinner. 

This  week  we'll  take  a  leg  of  lamb.  Cut  off  four 
chops — for  the  second  week.  (The  second  week 
you'll  get  another  roast,  and  freeze  part  of  it  for  the 
third  week.  That  way  only  the  orphan  fourth  week 
is  left.)  Then  cut  off  an  extra  large  piece  for  Shish 
Kabob.  Roast  the  part  that's  left,  have  sandwiches 
the  next  day,  and  use  the  rest  for  Shepherd's  Pie. 

We  always  have  liver  once  a  week,  too — not 
because  we  like  it,  but  because  it's  such  a  good 
buy  from  a  nutritional  point  of  view.  Beef  and . 
pork  and  lamb  are  as  good  as  calves'  liver  for  this 
purpose.  Ground  round  of  beef  or  frozen  fish 
makes  one  or  two  dinners.  Of  course  you  know 
lots  of  ground-round  dishes,  but  Norwegian  Po- 
tato Soup  is  one  of  our  favorites,  and  maybe  it 
will  be  new  to  you.  That  leaves  one  night  for 
macaroni  or  an  egg  dish. 

Plan  to  have  your  husband  bring  guests  on 
regular  nights — during  those  first  two  weeks,  need 
we  add? — and  plan  the  menus  accordingly.  Our 
nights  are  Monday  and  Thursday,  because  Bob 
hasn't  early  classes  the  next  morning — your  days 
will  probably  be  the  conventional  week-end  big- 
dinner  times.  (On  company  nights  we  have  dinner 
at  seven  after  the  children  are  in  bed,  and  they 
have  their  main  meal  at  noori.  Other  days  lunch- 
eons are  very  simple.)  One  nice  thing  about  this 
system  is  that  invitations  for  dinner  usually 
arrive  during  that  last  week  of  beans  and  greens! 

You  may  notice  our  menus  are  rather  over- 
burdened with  tomato  juice,  applesauce  and  blue- 
berry products.  That's  because  we  canned  enough 
of  those  to  last  all  winter.  We  will  probably  wish 
we  had  more! 

Here  are  our  menus  for  a  Good  Week,  also  for 
a  Grim  Week.   Not  so  grim,  either,  when  you 


Here's  "Go" for  the  Holiday  Hustle 

3  -way  nourishment 

fromENRICHED 

BREADandFIDUR 


PROTEIN 

To  help  build  and 

maintain  healthy 

body  tissues 


NIACIN 

Helps  keep  tissues 

healthy  and 
prevent    pellagra 


RIBOFLAVIN 

An  important 

vitamin    for 

children's   growth 


THIAMINE 

(Vitamin  Bi)  For 
healthy  nerves, 
normal   appetite 


FOOD  ENERGY 

To  sustain  the  pace 
of  modern  living 


IRON 


Helps  build  the  red 

blood  needed  for 

health 


**imr«i »° 


.\m  bread,  fruit  bread,  mtif/ti 


delicious  In  rails  are  practically  endless  ...  at  stores  or  to  bake  at  home. 


)read  is  always  in  the  foregr id  when  ii  comes   to  the 

J  food  energ)  you  need  these  hurry-up  days.  So  satisfy- 
ig,  so  inc\| n-ti -i  \  c.  -o  easj  i"  serve  in  dozens  of  ways.  It's 
u  r  cheapesl  source  oi  food  energy. 

Hut  that's  nol  .ill!  Read'those flags  up  there.  From  modem 

inched  bread  and  from  other  I Is  made  with  enriched 

our  you  gel  6-way  nourishment  .  .  .  six  reall)  valuable 
mtributions  to  the  all-round  balanced  < I i* -l  you  and  your 
imiK  need  for  buoyanl  health. 

"IS  BRE  tl)  I  ITTENING!"  Nol  a  bil  more  so  than 
:i\  other  food  of  equal  energ)  content.  Nutritionists  point 
ut  that  the  carbohydrates  of'bread  are  easil)  converted 
ito  energy   which  i-  then   used  b)    the  bod)   as  needed. 

I    //  /     I  T      I   LOU  R      I   \  S  T  IT  U  T  E 


HOT   FROM   YOUR    OVEN   come 

those  Ii -iij.ii!'-  bisi  nits,  muf- 
fins, cakes,  cookies  thai  delight 
\  our  family;  .met  guests.  At  \  oui 
ei '-.  alwaj  -  buj  flour  labeled 
"Enriched"  .  .  .  be  9ure  of  thai 
added  6-waj  nourishment. 
SERVE  PLENTY  OF  BREAD... 
daj  'i  in-  .1  in  ll  il  -nark 
time. It  s  delicious, and  so  econom- 
ical. I  here's  a  panel  thai  sa  \  ■, 
"Em  ii  '  enriched    white 

bread.  Look  for  ii  on  ever)  I"  d 
\ on  buj . 

WHAT  EXCITING  VARIETY  jroui 
bakei  offers!  New  treats  in 
Ii  read  s,  r  ol  I  - .  cookies!  And 
they  reallhighl)  nutritious  when 
enriched,  isk  youT  baker  when 
you  buy,    "Is    this   enriched?" 

Copyright  1948        \\  hi  m  1  loi  r  Institute 
itOSW    Jackson  Blvd..  Chicaito  6.  III. 
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ihuil.    that    it    is   much    better    nutrition 
than    lots  of   people    whose    food    bills   are 
ever  get. 

tfaod  7Vee£ 

MONDAY*f.l'NCHEON 

Chilled  Tomato  Juice 

Cream  of  Potato  Simp  with  Crackers 

Frozen    Vpricots  with  Let  luce  and 

Col  tage  Cheese 

Milk 

MONDAY    DINNKII 

(He  prepared  for  guests) 

"Shish  Kabob  on  Skewers 

Steamed  Brown  Rice 

Bowl  of  \\  ater  Cress 

with  small  dishes  of  vinegar  to  dip  into 

Rye  Bread  and  Margarine 

( Iheese  and  Fruil 

Coffee 


■i)   teaspoon 
Let  stand  ii 


•  It 


\  little 
bi:r  carl . 


Shish   Kuhnh.     Cut    I    pound    lamb   into 

l-ineli  cubes.  Marinate  cubes  in  a  mixture 

of  I   tablespoon  salad  oil. 

and    '4   teaspoon    pepper. 

frigeratoral  least  .'$  hours. 

Cut  2  large  firm  tomatoes 

into    quarters   or   sixths. 

Peel  and  slice  onions  and 

cut    1   green   pepper    into 

Wash  MMMHMH 

pound  mushroom  eaps. 
Save  stems  for  next  day  "s  lunch.  Alternate 
marinated  lamb  and  vegetables  on  skewers 
(we  make  ours  from  old  eoal  hangers). 
Season  and  broil  5  minutes.  Turn  and 
liioil  another.')  minutes  on  I  he  ol  her  side. 

TUESDAY  LUNCHEON 

Grapefruil  Juice 

French    Toast  with  Creamed  Mushroom 

Stems  (left  over  from  Slush   Kabob) 

Let  I  uce  Salad 

Milk  and  Cookies 

TUESDA1    IMVMII 

Roast  Lamb  with  Mini  Jelly 

(sate  nil  lite  gravy  for  Shepherd's  Pie) 

Peas  and  Carrots  Baked  Potatoes 

Salad  of  Romaine  and  Endive 

Blueberries  and  Cookies 

Coffee  and  Milk 

WEDNESDAY    LUNCHEON 

Cold-Lamb  Sandwiches  with  Lettuce 

Vpplesauee  and  Cookies 
Milk 

WEDNESDAY    in  N  Mil 

Tomato  Juice 

Beef  Liver  with   fried  Onions 

Baked  Potatoes         Spinach 

Applesauce  Cake  with  Orange  Frosting 

Coffee  and  Milk 

THURSDAY   LUNCHEON 

Tomato  Juice 

Liver  Pie  (leftover! 

Spinach  (leftover) 

Vpplesauee  Cake 

Milk 

THURSDAY    DINNER 

(lie  prepared  for  guests) 

Tomato  Juice 

Shepherd's  Pie 

Broccoli 

Blueberry   Muffins  and  Margarine 

Spongecake  with  *Eas>   Mocha  Frosting 

Coffee 

Shi'iiln-rd'tt  l*h:  Cut  up  leftover  leg 
of  lamb  and  heal  il  in  leftover  gravy. 
Chop  iinely  '2  medium-sized  onion  and  1 
small  green  pepper,  seeded.  Mix  to- 
gether. Vdd  a  dash  of  garlie  salt  and,,  if 
you  like,  a  little  red  wine.  Plaee  in  casse- 
role and  top  with  freshly  mashed  potatoes. 
Bake  in  moderate  oven.  .'55(1°  F.,  for  25 
minutes. 

Husu  Min-hu  I  ■  rosliiui.  This  is  best  if  you 
have  an  electric  mixer.  Cream  2  tablespoons 
soft  butler  or  margarine  and  V(  cup  con- 
fectioners' sugar.  Vdd  >4  cup  cream  alter- 
nately    with     I     cup    more    eonfeeti is" 

sugar,  creaming  thoroughly.  Then  add  .'5 
tablespoons  cocoa  and  1  teaspoon  instant- 
coffee  powder  anil  heat  until  smooth. 
Flavor  with  1  teaspoon  vanilla  anil  add  a 
few  more  tablespoons  confectioners'  sugar 


\o\  ember,  I' 

to  make  il  of  good  consistency  for  spri 
ing. 

FRIDAY    LUNCHEON 

"Vegetable  Soup 

Biscuits  ami  lloncv 

Milk 

Vegetable  Soup,  Made  from  leftover  ve, 
tables  and  water  they  were  cooked  in,  pit 
can  of  tomatoes  and  a  few  bouillon  cut 

FRIDAY    DINNED 

'Norvwgiaii   Potato  Soup  with   Meat  I! 
Pumpernickel  with  Cheese 
BlueBerrj   Ice  Cream 
Coffee  and  Milk 

\  orirvw'an  I'oiiiio  Xon/i.  ivd  Jt  mediiii 
sized  potatoes  and  nil   into  quarters.. Pi 
and  cut  2  large  onions  into  eighths.  \\ 
and   dice    I    bunch   celery.   Cook   vegetall 
in  (•  cups  meal   slock  or  slock  made  fn> 
bouillon  cubes  and  water,  adding   I  !4  li 
spoons  sail   ami    's   teaspoon   pepper.  Sill' 
mil    I   hour.    V<bl  2  small  or  I   large  bin! 
carrots,   scraped   ami    sliced    into   rounll 
Cook    until    tender.     Vdd    I    bealen   <••■_ 
tablespoons  milk  and   '2  teaspoon  salt  ll  i 
^^^^^^^^^^^^         pound     ground     roii' 
^^^^^^^^^^^^         steak.    Shape    into  8lu|  | 

balls,  not   quite  so  In 
i'  ol  1 1  ii  upsets  a  i  i,    . 

1  walnuts,      liring    sihiii 

-DANISH  PROVERB.  ,„,.,.      |  >,.„,,    |  „,,„.„„  , 

balls    and     cook    5   oil 
mil's.    Rescason 


lo  taste.  Serve  in  large  soup  dishes  n| 
lots  of  chopped  parsley. 

The  colorful  soup  with  orange  Car: 
rounds,  gxeen  parsley  and  rich  brown  mi 
balls  makes  an  appetizing-looking  dish.! 
also  very,  very  good  and  Bob  says  that 
his  taste  it's  even  better  the  second  i 
than  the  first. 

SATURDAY    I.I  MIIKON 

Potato  Soup  (leftover)         ' 
Spongecake  Blueberries 

Milk 

SATURDAY    IMVMII 

Tomato  J  nice 

Cheese  Sou  file  with  Mushroom  Satin 

Green  Beans  Itaked  Potatoes 

Vpplesauee  on  Gingerbread 

Coffee  and  Milk 

SUNDAY    ItltKAKFAKT 

(Late) 

Orange  Sections 
Oatmeal  with  Milk 

Huffy  Omelet 

Blueberry  Muffins 

Coffee  ami  Milk 

SUNDAY    SUPPER 

(Early) 

*Chile  Con  Carne  on  Rice 

Green  Salad 

Fruil  ami  Cheese 

Coffee  ami  Milk 

1'liih'  #'««  #'«#•««•.  Peel  and  slice  Ik 
onion.  Brown  in  li  lahlcs|M»ons  shortem 
or  salad  oil.  Villi  I  pound  ground  roi 
steak  and  I  green  pepper,  chopped.  Hro» 

stirring  as  meat  cooks.  Vdd  I  No.  2(£i 
loma  Iocs.  I  '/2  teaspoons  sal  I.  -5  w  holeelo' 
I  bay  leaf,  crushed,  ami  2  tablespoons cl> 
powder.  ( \\  <■  like  about  .'{,  but  that  is  i>rn 

hot.)  Cover  and  cook  over  low  heal  aboi> 
hours.  Then  add  I  No.  2  can  red  chili 
kidney  beans  and.  if  you  like.  '2  cupi 
wine.  If  you  do  not  use  wine  and  the  111 
lure  seems  loo  thick,  add  a  little  \»a 
Simmer.)  minutes  more  until  well  heal1 
Itcscason  to  taste.  Serve  on  fluffy  cool 
rice.  This  seems  like  an  awfully  slan 
combination,  bill  the  bland  rice  is  a  g< 
foil  for  I  be  flavorfuTchili  and  you  don't  n< , 
lo  have  any  other  starches  in  this  meal 

Now  for  that  Grim  Week  that  comes  j 
tween  Good  Weeks.     It  really  is  funl: 
you're  getting  all  that  satisfaction  oil 
feeling  economical  and  yet  you  can  looHj 
ward  to  another  roast  next  week ! 


<^ic*h  7&ee<6 


MONDAY    LUNCHEON 

Pea  Soup 

Peanut-Hut  ter  Sandwiches 

Cookies  Milk 

(Continued  on  Page  142) 


I   Mill  S'  llo\li:  JOI   l!N  \l. 


pecial  Red 


ecipe 

* 

for  families  wlio  "don't  like  liasli 


S,„Hed  Pepper -Hun.  Style 

2  green  peppers 
i  (1  lb)  con  of  bosh..- or 

,  i£  £".««'•**  wxr 

3,bsP.«nedrybreoacr0mbs 

1  tsp.  horseradish 

2  w„,  Hunt's  Tomato  Sau.e 

■     Uolf  lengthwise,  re- 

\    Cut  peppers  m  hf\\\,  boiling 

move  8eeds   and  .    >W  ^ 

salted  water  5  numne-Remo         ^ 

Cn,m1"-  £t  Pour  H-M,rs  Tomato 
pePP61  sh«  in  ■  Jiai|0*   bakmg 

gauce  into  ^^  in  dish.  Bake  in 
ffovenC(e40SFF.)  30  minutes  or  un- 
h  .,l    Five  minutes  beior- 

rilbiratm  oven,  baste  Peppers 
removing  rrom 

with  sauce.  MaWes  i 


IF  YOUR  family  turns  "thumbs  down"  to  hash  — 
here's  your  big  opportunity!  . . . 

Just  serve  'em  Stuffed  Peppers,  Hwtt  Style,  and 
watch  the  hash  disappear  like  magic. 

That's  a  good  thing  about  Hunt's  Tomato  Sauce. 
It  transforms  so  many  low-cost,  everyday  dishes 
into  family  favorites.  It  adds  delicious  flavor  that 
folks  love. 

For  Hunt's  is  rich  and  thick  and  flavory.  All 
tomato  — kettle-simmered  with  fine  spices  and 
seasonings.  All  ready  to  use  . . . 

\et  it  costs  you  only  a  few  cents  a  can ! 

So  keep  Hunt's  Tomato  Sauce  on  hand  always. 
Cook  it  into  your  stews,  spaghetti,  meat  loaf,  rice, 
fish,  soups,  eggs.  Add  it  to  gravies,  sauces,  and 
leftovers. 

Better  get  six  cans  right  away!  For  just  a  few 
cents  a  can. 


The  wonderful  cooking  sauce  from  California 
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LADIES'  HOMK  JOURNAL 


i^ovuiuucr,  ly^o 


Women  like  this  will  be 

HAPPY ! 


So  will  all  the  many  people  kept  awake,  made  nervous  or  jittery  by 
the  caffein  in  regular  coffee!   For  .  .  . 

THE  NEW  IMPROVED 
SANKA  COFFEE 


— the  "drink-it-and-sleep"  coffee — now  has  a  new,  marvelous  flavor 
to  delight  lovers  of  fine  coffee!  It  has  a  truly  wonderful  taste — yet  it's 
still  97%  caffein-free! 


FINER  FLAVOR 

new  flavor-saving  process  ...  a  miracle  method  of  taking  the  caffein 
out  of  the  coffee. 


in  Sanka  Coffee 
is  due  to  a  brand- 


Try  Sanka  Coffee  today.  See  for  yourself 
what  a  great  flavor -improvement  has 
been  made.  Sanka  comes  in  two  forms: 
Ground  for  drip  or  percolator;  Instant 
Sanka,  made  instantly  in  the  cup.  Prod- 
ucts of  General  Foods. 


(Continued  from  Page  140) 
MONDAY    DINNER 

Creamed  Eggs  on  Toast 

Spinach 

Blueberry  Muffins 

Coffee  and  Milk 

TUESDAY   LUNCHEON 

Onion  Soup 

Cheese  and  Toast 

Blueberry  Muffins,  Toasted 

Milk 

TUESDAY    DINNER 

Boiled  Pinto  Beans  with  Tomatoes 
Bread  and  Honey 
Coffee  and  Milk 

WEDNESDAY    LUNCHEON 

Tomato  Juice 

Poached  Eggs  on  Toast 

Milk 

WEDNESDAY    DINNER 

Hashed  Brown  Potatoes 

Raw  Carrots 

Peanut-Butter  Cookies 

Coffee  and  Milk 

THURSDAY    LUNCHEON 

Hot  Milk  Toast  with  Cinnamon  and  Sugar 

Applesauce 

Milk 

THURSDAY    DINNER 

Macaroni  and  Cheese 

Stewed  Tomatoes 

Applesauce  Cake 

Coffee  and  Milk 

FRIDAY    LUNCHEON 

Potato  Salad 

Raw  Carrot  Stieks 

Applesauce  Cake 

Milk 

FRIDAY    DINNER 

Broiled  Frozen  Fish 

Steamed  Carrots  Parsley  Potatoes 

Prunes 

Milk 

SATURDAY   LUNCHEON 

Cottage  Cheese 

Canned  Apricots 

Bread  and  Apple  Butter 

Milk 

SATURDAY    DINNER 

Baked  Beans 

Brown  Bread  and  Cheese 

Green  Salad 

Blueberries 

Milk 

SUNDAY    LUNCHEON 

Tomato  Sandwiches 

Green  Salad 

Gingerbread 

Milk 

SUNDAY    DINNER 

Chinese  Rice 

(Rice  with  peas,  V2.  can  dicVd  luncheon 

meat  and  2  scrambled  eggs) 

Applesauce  on  Gingerbread 

Coffee  and  Milk 

Among  our  most  superinexpensive  dinners 
are  dehydrated  pea  soup  with  frankfurters 
cut  up  in  it,  a  cup  of  dried  beans  simmered 
with  a  can  of  tomatoes  and  some  salt  pork 
or  bacon  or  a  ham  bone  you've  been  hoard- 
ing; plain  spaghetti  with  lots  of  margarine 
and  chopped  chives;  tuna-noodle  casseroles 
that  are  mostly  noodles.  Carrot-and-potato 
steamed  pudding  is  a  surprise  dessert !  Pan- 
cakes and  molasses,  fried  potatoes  and  hom- 
iny, cheese  mush  and  fried  scrapple  have 
made  us  many  a  supper.  Cold  canned  toma- 
toes on  toast  aren't  bad  if  you  pour  over 
them  a  hot,  tasty  cheese  mixture.  Top  this 
with  bacon  if  you  have  it,  or  put  a  few  strips 
of  bacon  on  top  of  some  canned  baked  beans, 
blended  in  a  casserole  with  some  catchup 
and  brown  sugar.  Most  of  all,  serve  all  kinds 
of  spaghetti  sauces — we've  had  it  with  every- 
thing, from  soybeans  to  sardines ! 

And  you  can  always  dream  of  a  week  from 
now,  when  the  beautiful  smell  of  roast 
lamb  with  a  clove  or  garlic  in  it  will  be 
filling  your  kitchen.  the  end 


Genuine  Oidum! 
Crystal! 

Beautiful 

"Apple  Design" 

Now  Available  at 

Popular  Low  Prices 


I 


These  Beautiful  "Apple  Design"  Sets 
Now  at  Popular  Prices. 

You  get  the  same  rich  "Apple  Design"  . . . 
same  glass  . . .  same  quality  . . .  same  work- 
manship as  before  the  war,  because  public 
demand  is  so  great  these  sets  can  still  be 
produced  at  prices  everybody  can  afford. 
Lovely  on  your  table — yet  easy  to  wash  and 
dry.  Easy  to  replace  too,  for  it's  always  in 
Stock.  Sold  by  all  hading  department  stores  and 
gift  shops. 


NEWLAND,   SCHNEELOCH, 

AND    PIEK,  INC. 
1107   Broadway,  New  York 
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Jlondie"  of  the  screen  and  radio 


Modern  Thermic  Ray  cookware  is  the 
choice  of  "America's  No.  1  Housewife" 
because,  in  no  other  line  of  cooking 
utensils  can  you  find  the  outstanding 
advantages  of 

•  Lastingly-beautiful,  easy-to-clean 
stainless  steel. 

•  Fuel-conserving,  heat-distributing 
copper  bottom. 

•  Quicker-cooking,  flavor  and  vitamin 
protecting  vapor  seal. 


Qt.  Vapor 
eal  Saucepan 


12"  Vapor  Seal  Dutch  Oven 


JUST    COMPARE 


EATURE 

Ease  of  vegetable  draining 
Will     nest'    for  easy  storing 
Air-cooled  handles 
Exclusive  N.irns    Vapor  Seal' 

>  Low  water  Cooking 
■  Low  heat  coolcing 
•  Fester  cooking 

>  Retaining  minerals 
»  Retaining  flavor 

Scientifically  proportioned  tor 
»   Propel   heating 
Fuel  saving 


NORRIS 
WARE 
YES 
YES 
YES 


OTHER 
BRANDS 


tor 


YES 
YES 
YES 
YES 
YES 

YES 
YES 


VAPOR  SEAL      f~/~ 

rmc/Am 

MmsWare 

T  BETTER    DEALERS   EVERYWHERE 


T.M     HFC.    U.S.   PAT.   OFF.   BY   NORRIS   STAMPING  AND 
IANUFACTURING     CO..     LOS     ANGE1  ES,     CALIFORNIA 
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WHAT   .>IK>    NOTICE 
ABOUT  WOMEN 

(Continued  from  I'a;u-  In) 

or  not.  The  next  thing  I  try  to  notice  is  whether 
she  thinks  I  am  attractive  or  not." 

—.»/«•#»««'#  .1  rli-n 

"  For  me  there  are  two  ways  of  looking  at  a 
woman,  either  as  a  picture  or  as  a  personal- 
ity. In  a  restaurant,  on  the  street  and  in  pub- 
lic places  I  look  at  women  primarily  as  pic- 
tures. In  business  and  social  groups  I  look  on 
women  primarily  as  personalities.  There  is  no 
obvious  key  to  a  woman's  personality.  Her 
conspicuous  characteristics  may  be  completely 
misleading.  Personality  is  measured  by  the 
extent  to  which  a  person  has  developed  hab- 
its which  interest  and  serve  other  people. 
What  a  woman  does  to  others  is  far  more  re- 
vealing than  what  she  does  to  herself." 

•   — llvnrti  f\  l.inl; 

"At  all  pretty  girls 

I'm  delighted  to  look, 
But  I  always  look  twice 

If  they're  reading  a  book." 

— Ilium  I'll  fiillins 

"Mood  is  very  important— sometimes  a 
woman's  attitude  changes  her  entire  appear- 
ance. I've  seen  women  look  so  radiant  you 
aren't  aware  of  what  kind  of  clothes  they're 
wearing  or  whether  they're  blond  or  brunet." 

— I,mi  l.imt  bur  lilt 

"Very  early  in  the  game  I  divide  those 
women  whose  role  is  being  attractive  from 
those  who  are  more  at  peace  with  themselves 
and  meet  you  as  people  rather  than  as  mani- 
kins. The  manikins  are  fine  in  their  place,  but 


^  I  am  no  I  one  of  those  who  do 
"  not  believe  in  love  at  first  sight, 
Inii  I  believe  in  taking  a  second 
•ool'-  — H.  VINCENT. 


an  attractive  woman  who  doesn't  feel  that 
she's  entitled,  to  a  life  pass  to  the  ball  park 
merely  because  she  exists — she's  a  thing  of 
beauty  and  a  joy  forever.  Most  of  the  time 
that's  the  first  thing  I  notice,  but  if  once  in  a 
while  it's  beaten  out  by  something  more  spec- 
tacular, it  is  still  sure  to  be  place  or  show." 
—  Itmlil  Si-liulbi'm 

"I  am  directed  by  my  wife  to  say  that  I 
look  first  at  a  woman's  eyes,  and  unless  I  find 
in  them  only  evidence  of  sterling  character 
and  a  complete  lack  of  interest  in  looking  back 
at  me,  I  look  the  other  way.  This  much  of  the 
comment  has  been  approved  by  her.  But  I  do 
actually  look  first  at  a  woman's  eyes.  The  eyes 
do  tell  more  of  anyone's  character,  intentions, 
and  whether  one  would  like  to  meet  her." 
—Iliulilimi  I ii  r  I  it 

"I  notice  hands.  Not  the  shape  of  them  so 
much  as  the  way  a  woman  uses  them." 

—  YU'tor  Mi-l.mtli-ii 

"The  first  thing  I  notice  about  a  "woman  is 
how  she  behaves  to  my  wife.  I  look  hopefully 
and  often  successfully  for  the  lady  to  display 
an  immediate  warmth  toward  my  wife.  If,  on 
the  other  hand,  I  detect  in  her  an  oblique, 
jealous-looking  appraisal  of  my  wife's  ankles 
or  costume  or  hairdress,  I  sense  danger  ahead." 
—Mrrbrrt  Marshall 

"With  no  claim  to  either  authority  or  orig- 
inality, I  believe  the  first  thing  a  man  notices 
in  a  woman  is  her  figure." 

— Eddy  1 1  in  hi  it 

"A  look  into  a  woman's  eyes  has  always 
been  for  me  a  sort  of  laborsaving  device." 

—  r'.ililii-  I  iinlov 

"  I  always  like  to  see  them  approaching  and 
sometimes  I  like  to  look  at  them  departing." 
— VtWor  Mimri- 

THE  END 
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with    tasty,   thrifty 

WILSON'S 
meats    in    cans 


Into  her  busy  shopping  bag  budget-wise  Mrs. 

America  today  loads  plenty  of  Wilson's  popular 

canned  meats.  Meats  ready  for  hearty  main  dishes. 

Clock-around  meats  for  every  meal — for  lunchboxes,  parties.  Meats  that  are 

rich  in  flavor  and  in  nourishment  —  that  stretch  today's  meat  money  to  the 

limit  because  there  is  no  waste: 

Wilson's  4  MORs  .  .  .  something  NEW  for  a  change  .  .  .  MOR  Beef, 
MOR  Lamb,  MOR  Veal,  MOR  Pork,  for  variety  and  economy.  Wilson's 
"meaty  and  mighty  good"  CORNED  BEEF  HASH.  Wilson's  famous  CHILI 
and  DEVILED  HAM  and  VIENNA  SAUSAGE  — and  B-V,  the  nation's 
favorite  gravy  maker  and  meat  flavor. 

These  are  but  a  few  of  the  timely  Wilson's  canned  meats  that  home- 
makers  are  using  today  for  economy  of  time  and  of  money.  You  should 
always  have  them  in  your  pantry.  Look  for  them  at  progressive  stores  that 
feature  the  Wilson  quality  label. 
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Srer  Rabbits  ne&  easyPRAME  COOKIES 


with  the  sun-rich  flavor  of 
real  New  Orleans  molasses 

"A  great  baking  discovery,"  you'll 
say.  These  cookies  almost  make 
you  think  you're  eating  candy — 
and  the  recipe  is  so  easy! 

But  be  sure  to  use  real  New 
Orleans  molasses— Brer  Rabbit— 
because  it  comes  to  you  with  all 
the  natural  goodness  of  southern 
plantation  sugar  cane. 

Two  Flavors:  Gold  Label— 
light,  mi  Id- flavored;  Green  Label 
— dark,  full-flavored. 


Brer  Rabbit's  Praline  Cookies 


2/3  cop  margarine 
(or  butter) 

1  cup  sugar 

Vi  cup  Brer  Rabbit 
Molasses 

2  eggs 

Vi  tsp.  vanilla 
extract 


I  %  cups  sifted 
all-purpose  flour 

Vi  tsp.  baking  soda 

Va  tsp.  mace 

Vi  tsp.  salt 

I  Vi-2  cups  coarsely 
broken  pecan  or 
other  nut  meats 


Slowly  melrmargarine  or  butter;  cool. 
Add  sugar  and  molasses;  mix  well. 
Add  eggs  and  vanilla;  beat  well.  Sift 
together  flour,  soda,  mace  and  salt; 
add  to  first  mixture.  Add  nut  meats; 
mix  well.  Drop  by  scant  teaspoonfuls 
on  greased  and  floured  baking  sheet 
2"  apart.  Bake  in  mod.  hot  oven, 
375°F.,  8-10  minutes.  Remove  from 
pan  immediately.  Makes  about  8  doz. 


FREE!  124  Delicious  Recipes 

50-page   book.   Washable  cover.    Illustrated.    Mail   this   coupon   to- 
BRER  RABBIT,  c/o  Penick  &  Ford,  New  Orleans  7,  La.,  Dept.  J-2 


Name— 


(Please  print  name  and  address) 


Address. 


BRER  RABBIT  New  Orleans  MOLASSES 

^ RICH   IN  IRON  — NEEDED  FOR  GOOD  RED  BLOOD! S 


TEA  WITH  A  LADY 

(Continued  from  Page  71) 


"Give  me  your  things — I'll  hang  them  up," 
he  said. 

But  she  let  them-lie;  she  went  and  knelt  by 
the  fireplace ;  she  began  to  shake  out  her  hair 
like  a  shaggy  dog.  The  raindrops  hissed  on 
the  coals  and  the  tiles  and  the  fender.  She 
was  very  young,  of  course.  She  would  have  to 
learn. 

"  Rodney,  I  like  your  room." 

It  was  well  proportioned.  These  houses, 
converted  now  into  shops  and  flats,  had  seen 
better  days  as  city  gentlemen's  residences. 
The  legacy — tall  windows,  gray-painted  shut- 
ters, a  fluted  fireplace,  an  old-fashioned  black- 
lead  grate.  Against  which  pleasing  and  vaguely 
period  background  Rodney  had  ranged,  with 
precision,  his  tools  for  living.  A  tilted  desk,  a 
flexible  lamp  in  metal,  deep  leather  arm- 
chairs, and  bookshelves  along  one  wall.  Only 
the  spindle-legged,  foot-wide  octagonal  table 
that  stood  between  the  fireplace  and  his  arm- 
chair and  that  lurched 


at  a  touch   (a 
should  stand 
square)    had 
added   to   the 


table 
four- 
been 
room 


She  smiled.  "Tea  first,  tea  afterwa, 
the  same  time." 

He  got  up  abruptly  and  went  mt 
kitchen,  where  the  kettle  had  a  momei 
started  to  boil.  She  should  have  come 
helped  him,  he  told  himself — surely?  1 
the  pot  from  his  hand,  making  the  tea 
a  woman's  touch,  deftly  rearranging  th 
things.  She  didn't  even  get  up  when  he  br  [ 
in  the  tray. 

"On  the  table?"  he  asked. 

"Oh,  let's  have  it  here,"  she  answer 


After  a  pause,  he  put  it  down  on  tfoju 
"Pour  out,  darling,"  he  said. 
"Pour  out?  Oh,  yes!"  she  said.  "Shaj 
She  is  very  young,  he  said  to  himself  ;tj 
learn.  But  how  blithely  she  turned,  how'j 
lessly  picked  up  the  teapot — using  one ! 
the  other  still  on  the  floor  to  take  her  wj 
It  was  really  so  inefficient,  he  thought. 
"Pay     atter. 


*     *     *     * 


less  for  use  than  for 
beauty.  That,  and  the 
tulips  on  it,  bought 
specially  that  day, 
which  looked,  now  he 
came  to  think  of  it, 
unhappy,  rammed 
down  and  overstiff  in 
that  tall  glass  vase. 
Lisa  would  see  them — 
spread  them  out  into 
beauty.  He  imagined 
her,  bending  down 
with  a  little  laugh, 
hands  moving  cool 
and  pale  and  perfect 
among  them. 

"Yes,  Rodney," 
she  said  again,  "  I  like 
your  room." 

Now  she  turned, 
looking  up  at  him, 
smiling  and  happy ; 
her  head  on  one  side, 
one  long,  thin  hand  at 
her  throat  twirling  a 
strand  of  that  silky 
hair  round  and  round 
one  finger — like  a 
schoolgirl,  twisting  it 
into  a  little  rope. 

"  Howdo  you  look," 
he  said  suddenly, 
"with  your  hair  up?" 

"How do  I Oh!"  She  ran  her  hands 

through  her  hair,  holding  it  up  with  fingers 
spread  at  the  temples.  "If  I  do  it  myself— 
just  out  of  a  bath,"  she  told  him.  "If  a 
hairdresser  does  it — like  a  night-club  queen. 
I  have  to  leave  it  the  way  it  is,  darling, 
really." 

He  felt  himself  flushing.  He  said,  "  I  like 
it  that  way!" 

"I'm  glad  you  do."  She  was  laughing — she 
hadn't  minded. 

He  sat  down  in  his  usual  armchair  beside 
the  fireplace.  There  was  a  second  chair  on 
the  other  side,  but  she  sat  sprawled  out  on 
the  rug  with  her  skirt  spread  round  her,  and 
that  soft  fair  hair  falling  into  her  eyes. 

He  shifted  a  little.  "Have  a  chair,  darling- 
be  comfortable." 

She  looked  up.  Did  she  know  that  that  was 
not  what  he'd  meant?  That  what  he  had 
meant  was  "Sit  straight.  Try  to  be  a  little 
more  grown  up,  darling.  Be  decorous!"? 

"  I  don't  want  to  move,"  she  said.  "Can't 
I  stay  here?" 

Why  not?  In  her  tartan  skirt  and  her  yel- 
low sweater  she  looked  boneless  and  unself- 
conscious  as  a  child.  Not  a  hint  in  her  pose  of 
what,  he  knew  very  well,  in  another  woman 
would  have  been  careful-careless  seduction. 
But  .  .  .  what  other  woman?  he  asked  himself 
in  surprise. 

"Lisa,  we've  got  to  talk.  Tea  first,  or  tea 
afterward?" 


and \yu±  ^amiti* 


By  Margaret  Pisbbacb 


O  fierce,  uncompromising  mouse, 
We  sought  to  bar  you  from  our 

house. 
What  quarter-wits  we  were  to  hope 
You'd  wolf  the  poison,  shun  the 

soap. 

Who  named  you  "field  mouse," 

anyway, 
When  clearly  you  prefer  to  stay 
In  linen  closets,  where  you  dine 
On  curtains  that  I  thought  were 

mine? 

The  fringe  that  once  adorned  my 

best 
Bath  mats  has  gone  to  make  your 

nest! 
You  doubtless  heard  me  when  I 

squealed, 
'The  brutes  will  drive  us  to  the 

field!" 

********* 


darling!"  he  sa 
she  started  to 
and  let  the  thin  a 
stream  slop  int 
saucer. 

He  sighed.  Dt 
his  mind  was  a  c 
ent  picture.  It 
feminine  ritual, 
ing  out  tea— to  1 
ecuted  with  g 
with  charm  and 
elegance. 

"Sit  down, 
ling,"  said  Lisas 
"Here's  your  te: 
"I  wanted  to 
to  you — and  noi 
teashop,"  he  saiij 
ting  down.  "T 
why  I  asked 
here." 

"Talk,  then," 
Lisa,  smiling. 

It  wasn't  e 
"You  understan 
the  sort  of  thin, 
say  to  your  fath 
it  happened  you 
a  father.  You  hav 
and  so  I  have  tc 
it  to  you."  Sa 
Savings.  Insur 
policies.  Prosp 
"You're  not  lisle-, 
Lisa ! " 

She  put  a  han 

his  knee.  "If  yoi 

it's  all  right,  it's  all  right,"  she  murrm 

"isn't  it?  Because,  if  it  isn't  all  rigl 

wouldn't  know." 

"Well  now,  listen,"  he  said.  "I  thov 
this  flat  for  the  present.  With  new  curtai 
cushions,  of  course,  or  whatever  you'd 
It  isn't  perfect,  I  know,  but  we're  luck 
have  it." 

"I  noticed,"  said  Lisa,  "the  greengro 
downstairs.  It'll  be  very  helpful,  if  I  f( 
things." 

He  raised  a  reproving  eyebrow.  "And 
I  thought,  two  years  from  now,  say,  a  1 

in  the  country " 

"I  could  be  happy  anywhere  with  yoi 

town.  In  the  country " 

"But,  Lisa,  listen,"  he  argued.  "We  ! 
to  talk  things  over.  We  have  to  make  pla 
"If  you  say  so,  darling.  But  things  c 
turn  out  differently." 

"Not  unless  you  let  them,"  said  Rod 
"Not  with  me.  Lisa,  listen.  I  want  to  tell 

I  take  marriage  seriously " 

"Yes?"  said  Lisa. 

"This  is  a  difficult  thing  to  say.  I  meai 
marriage  isn't  something  that  you  get  01 
if  it  doesn't  turn  out  right.  You  can't  sei 
back  to  the  shop,  so  to  speak,  and  ch;< 
it.    Like    a    hat.    I    mean — you    have 

plan " 

"Yes,  all  right,  my  darling,"  said  1 
"Marriage  is  something  that  goes  on  for 
for  me." 

(Continued  on  Page  147) 
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HERE'S  SOMETHING  PRACTICAL  YOU  CAN  DO  —  BEGINNING  TODAY! 
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„«  VITA«*>»«  S 

%«  steak 


When  a  child  is  frail  and  nervous  or  under- 
weight, it  may  be  due  to  a  number  of  things. 
But  the  most  common  correctable  cause  is  faulty 
nutrition.  And  this  cause  is  one  which  you,  the 
mother,  can  do  something  about. 

In  situations  like  this,  many  mothers  are  now 
turning  to  Ovaltine.  Because  Ovaltine  contains 
a  very  wide  variety  and  scope  of  food  elements, 
both  common  and  rare.  Particularly  those 
elements  that  are  most  apt  to  be  lacking  in 
the  daily  diet. 

For  Ovaltine,  mixed  with  milk,  is  a  rich  sup- 
plementary food  that  fills  in  the  gaps,  the 
chinks,  and  the  loopholes  of  an  otherwise  "good" 
diet.  It  contains,  in  addition  to  essential  high- 
quality  proteins  and  quick-energy  foods,  the 
important  vitamins  A,  Bi,  C,  D,  G,  Niacin,  and 
the  valuable  minerals  Iron,  Calcium  and 
Phosphorus. 

It  is  also  important  to  know  that  Ovaltine  is 


specially  processed  to  make  it  very  easy  to 
digest.  A  child  with  a  "delicate"  stomach  will 
usually  digest  and  absorb  Ovaltine  very  readily. 
Ovaltine  even  makes  milk  more  easy  to  digest. 
So  when  you  give  two  to  three  glasses  of 
Ovaltine  a  day,  plus  normal  meals,  you  can  be 
certain  that  you  have  done  just  about  every- 
thing you  can  do  to  improve  your  child's 
nutrition. 

A  New  Flavor 

Ovaltine  is  available  in  plain  and  in  an  im- 
proved, sweet,  chocolate  flavor  which  children 
really  like — an  important  consideration  in  get- 
ting children  to  take  the  nourishment  they  need. 
So,  why  not  give  your  child  Ovaltine  every 
day  for  30  or  60  days  and  carefully  note  the 
results.  When  you  consider  all  the  food  values 
which  Ovaltine  supplies,  you  will  find  it 
economical. 


OVALTINE 

SWEET  CHOCOLATE  FLAVORED  AND    PLAIN 
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THERE  ARE  THREE  BRECK  SHAMPOOS  FOR 
THREE       DIFFERENT        HAIR        CONDITIONS 

Hair  tends  to  be  dry,  oily,  or  normal.  There  are  three  Breck  Shampoos  designed  especially  for 
three  quite  different  hair  conditions.  Whenever  you  buy  a  shampoo,  all  you  have  to  remember  is 
to  mention  whether  your  hair  is  dry,  oily,  or  normal.  You  will  be  given  the  correct  Breck  Sham- 
poo for  your  hair  condition.  A  Breck  Shampoo  will  leave  your  hair  clean,  fragrant,  and  lustrous. 

The  three  Breck  Shampoos  are  now  available  in  an  8  ounce  economy  size  for  $1.00  —  Other  sizes,  60c  and  $1.75 


H  BRECK 

A         D         I  A         N 


MANUFACTUR 
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CHEMISTS 


SPRINGFIELD 


MASSACHUSETTS 
•  OTTAWA 
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(Continued  from  Page  144) 
'  I  want  to  say  ...  I've  been  in  love  before, 
Rurally.  More  than  once." 

'Well,  of  course.  I  expect  so,"  Lisa  said, 
"wenty-seven.  It'd  be  very  odd  if  you 
;dn't.  And,  Rodney,  I'd  gladly  tell  you  all 
:  out  me.  Only  it  doesn't  seem  to  add  up  to 
itch,  somehow.  I  suppose  it's  simply  be- 
:use  there  hasn't  been  time." 

He  frowned.  "I've  been  in  love  before.  But 

shan't  be,  in  future." 

"Oh,  I  hope  you  will,"  said  Lisa,  laughing. 

,Vith  me!" 

"It  isn't  a  joke." 

"  I  know,"  she  said,  "and  I  love  you.  I  love 

>u!  Does  it  matter  about  the  rest?" 

Did  it  matter?  Of  course  not!  Why  on 

rth  had  he  mentioned  it?  Why  on  earth? 

hat  a  perfectly  fool  thing  to  say ! 

"Does  it  matter?"  said  Lisa. 

Now  she  had  turned  away  from  him.  She 
as  half  lying  now,  on  ankles,  calves  and 
tees,  her  chin  on  her  hands,  her  neck  curved 
ick  like  a  tulip  stem.  Her  dark  lashes  lay 
te  a  child's  on  her  pearly  cheek.  She  was 
aring  down  at  the  floor — and  as  he  watched 
iv,  she  bent  and  started  to  trace  with  an 
lie  finger  the  intricate,  faded  pattern  of  the 
lg.  She  had  asked  him— but  did  she  care  at 
ii?  Was  she  listening?  She  sat  there  smiling, 
x>l,  absent,  remote,  untouched  by  emotion, 
rmored  in  immaturity. 

"No,"  said  Rodney.  "No — of  course  it 
oesn't  matter."  How  could  it,  when  it  had 
appened  so  long  ago?  And 
et — as  he  spoke,  along  his 
erves  ran  swiftly  the 
ttle,  nagging  pain  of  re- 
lembered  hurt.  "But  .  .  . 
here  was  a  girl,"  he  heard 
imself  say  abruptly. 
Years  and  years  ago. 
,Vhen  I  was  young  and 
jreen." 

Still  Lisa  didn't  look  up. 
Was  she  very  beautiful?  " 

"She  was  and  she 
1,'asn't,"  said  Rodney.  "I 
on't  know." 

Was  she  beautiful?  That 
.ace,  for  years  not  seen, 
or  years  not  thought  of, 
ince  long  ago  not  even  re- 
lembered  in  dreams — not 
i  emembered    for    years       ^■■^■■^B 
.ith    brain,    with    heart 
>r  with  body — now  suddenly  formed  in  the 
ir  and  floated  before  him.  And  into  the  si- 
i  ance  and  stillness  of  the  room  a  voice,  unlike 
I  lis  own,  was  quoting  poetry  he  didn't  even 
emember  that  he  knew: 

i  'Eyes  coloured  like  a  water-flower. 
And  deeper  than  the— deeper  than  the " 

He  broke  off.  He  couldn't  remember.  And 
vhat  had  he  started? 

[  Lisa  looked  down  at  the  floor,  not  turning 
lier  head.  Her  voice  fell  low  and  slow,  limpid 
lind  lovely,  a  gentle  rain  touching  a  surging 
lea: 

'Eyes  coloured  like  a  walerfflower, 
And  deeper  than  the  green  seas'  glass " 

"No,  no!"  he  corrected  her.  "That  isn't 
ight.  Not  green  seas.  Deep  seas." 

"Green  seas,  I  think,"  she  answered. 
'Yes,  really  darling.  I  know.  I  did  it  at 
school." 

He  looked  at  her  stubbornly.  "  Deep  seas— 
I'm  sure!"  he  told  her. 

She  met  his  eyes  gravely.  "Well,  I  expect 
you're  right.  .  .  .  And  she  was  lovely,  dar- 
ling—very lovely?  You  loved  her,  did  you, 
darling — loved  her  a  lot?" 

But  it  wasn't  that.  It  was  more  than  that- 
less  than  that— different.  Once  again  he  felt 
the  touch  of  an  icy  hurt. 

"You  see,"  he  said,  "I  couldn't— Lisa,  we 
couldn't " 

"Don't  tell  me  unless  you  want  to."  Lisa 
said. 

"There  are  things  that  one  can't  explain." 

"  I  know.  Do  you  have  to?  " 

He  had  to  explain  to  himself.  But  "No," 
he  said.  "No." 


WITH    THE   «  illl  imil  \ 

^  "You  know  'May  I?'  and 
W  'Can  I?'  that  I  used  to 
couldn't  remember  which  one 
to  say?  Now  I  know.  Vi"  hen  it 
is  awfully  important  lo  do 
something  ydu  say  'May  I?' 
and  when  yon  know  yon  can't 
anyway  then  you  say  'Can  I?'" 

"The  thing  I  dt>  not  like 
ahoul  some  mothers  is  they 
think  they  know  everything 
and  they  really  don't.  Moth- 
ers were  never  hoys  so  that  is 
something  they  don't  know 
about  being." 

— KATHRYN  COFFEY   GLENNON 


She  got  up  then.  She  sighed,  she  stretched, 
shook  her  hair  back.  She  started  to  wander 
idly  round  the  room.  In  a  fret  of  uncontrol- 
lable irritation  he  watched  her  walk  to  the 
mantelshelf  and  take  down  his  tobacco  jar, 
looking  at  it  and  not  seeing  it,  turning  it — 
for  what  reason? — upside  down,  putting  it 
backhand  putting  it  back  differently.  She 
moved  away.  As  she  turned,  her  skirt  swirled 
round  her.  He  caught  the  octagonal  table 
just  in  time. 

"Lisa — be  careful " 

Her  sleeve  brushed  by  the  tulips.  One 
dropped  from  the  vase  and  lay  as  if  felled  on 
the  floor.  And  she  didn't  seem  to  care — she 
didn't  notice.  She  was  maddening — really 
maddening.  She'd  have  to  learn ! 

"I  want  you  to  understand,"  Rodney  said. 
"  It's  all  over.  It  was  over  years  ago." 

"Yes,  I  understand,  darling,"  Lisa  told 
him. 

ohe  didn't  understand,  and  she  didn't  care. 
There  she  was,  moving  absently  along  the  low 
bookshelves;  taking  a  book  out  and  opening 
it;  leaving  it  out;  letting  another  fall -to  the 
floor  unnoticed.  Really,  she  was  the  most 
maddening  of  maddening  girls ! 

"Here,"  she  said.  "We  can  look  it  up." 
Her  hand  on  his  Swinburne;  that  heavy, 
tooled-leather  book  on  her  two  spread  palms, 
opening  out  automatically  to  the  place  where 
he'd  so  often  opened  it.  So  often.  So  long  ago. 
And  yet  not  for  years.  Not  for  years.  Not 
since  he'd  shut  the  letter 
away  in  it.  It  opened  out 
now  to  the  place  where  the 
letter  lay. 

He  sat  still.  He  could 
not  move.  The  letter — 
that  letter  whose  writing 
and  paper  shouted  its  sad 
little  tale.  Pale  purple  pa- 
per, scented;  quick,  slap- 
dash writing,  derisive 
laughter  sounding  from 
every  stroke.  "Darling," 
that   handwriting    said, 

"but  really — poetry " 

His  nerves  contracted. 
His  eyelids  without  voli- 
tion shut  down  against 
things  it  was  better  not 
to  see.  And  out  of  the 
■■■■^■■1  dark  came  Lisa's  voice. 
slow  and  solemn: 

"Eyes  coloured  like  a  water-flower, 
And  deeper  than  the  green  seas'  glass " 

He  looked  up.  There  she  stood  with  her 
soft  pale  hair  falling  forward  and  her  long 
thin  hand  slipped  steadily  under  the  page — 
so  that  the  letter  drifted  down  to  the  floor 
unheeded. 

"Eyes  that  remember  one  sweet  hour — 
In  vain  we  swore  it  should  not  pass; 
In  vain,  alas." 

She  had  closed  the  book.  She  had  put  it 
back  very  slowly.  She  had  crossed  the  room 
and  knelt  now  close  at  his  side. 

"Darling?"  she  said. 

He  could  not  speak  for  a  moment.  Some- 
thing was  happening  to  him,  deep  inside.  Like 
being  born.  As  hard,  as  fierce  and  as  an- 
guished. 

He  was  looking  deep  into  those  limpid  eyes 
that  missed  so  much,  but  that  saw  and  knew 
what  they  had  to.  Young  as  the  morning  and 
ageless  in  wisdom,  those  eyes.  Her  sweetness 
and  sloth,  her  blindness  and  understanding — 
he  knew  it  now — had  finally  mixed  and  merged 
into  the  sure  integrity  of  the  well-beloved. 

He  buried  his  face  in  her  hair;  she  held  him 
tight.  Her  arms  had  gone  round  his  waist,  to 
rest  him,  to  keep  him.  Darling — my  darling, 
it's  going  to  be  all  right!  her  body  said. 

With  one  hand,  he  held  her  away  from  him 
With  one  hand,  he  touched  her  eyes,  her 
cheek  and  her  hair. 

"Please  marry  me  very  soon,"  he  said — 
"if  you  think  you  can  stand  me." 

He  bent  to  kiss  her.  His  foot  caught  the 
table,  the  vase  crashed,  the  tulips  lay  scat- 
tered. The  tulips  lay  scattered — and  Rodney 
didn't  care.  the  end 
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Mrs.  Clement  Cleveland  III  of  Oyster  Bay.  Long  Island.  Mrs.  Cleveland  is  lite  former 
Suzanne  Park,  daughter  of  Mrs.  Samuel  Park  of  Texas  and  the  late  Mr.  Park  who 


uas  far  many  years  in  the  American  Consular  Service  at  Biarritz.  Portrait  by  the 
celebrated  painter.  Ben  Stahl,  winner  of  numerous  significant  art  awards. 
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(Continued  from  Page  34) 


I  don't  suppose 


d  statues;  no  marble  benches  to  sit  on.  The 
ees  were  too  big  for  anybody  to  work  on,  as 
ley  did  on  the  trees  over  here.  They  stood 
ke  sentinels  about  the  house  and  on  the 
iwn,  and  then  marched  off  into  the  woods. 
Do  you  remember  the  trees  at  all,  Rod- 
rick?" 

"Not  specially;  what  kind  were  they?" 

"Oaks,  poplars — what  we  call  poplars.  I 
/ish  you  remembered  them." 

"I  wish  I  remembered  lots  of  things.  Some- 
imes  it  seems  to  me  I  do,  when  you  talk 
bout  them.  Was  there  any  water  around?" 

"Not  what  you  would  call  water;  only 
ittle  streams  that  would  be  easy  to  forget." 

All  but  the  one  in  the  ravine  where  the 
.prings  were;  that  one  had  a  sandy  bottom, 
nemorable  for  bare  feet.  The  Macgowan 
rhildren  waded  there  all  summer  long — Alice, 
Rose,  and  a  brother  before  he  outgrew  such 
rhildish  things.  She  had  been  Alice. 

The  springs  were  what  fed  the  stream,  but 
;hey  were  hardly  distinguishable  from  other 
wet  places  in  the  ravine  unless  one  took  the 
trouble  to  part  the  ferns  and  poke  away  the 
leaves.  Then  they  were  really  seen  to  bubble 
a  little,  like  the  beginning  of  a  fountain  in  the 
and.  They  used  to  put  their  faces  down  to 
drink  and  get  sand  in  their  mouths  and  noses. 
They  found  new  ones  every  summer,  or 
maybe  just  forgot  the  old  ones.  By  the  sum- 
mer the  improvement  started,  they  had  found 
them  all. 

'You  might  go  on  with  your  book,  Rod- 
erick," Mrs.  Howard  said,  "and  I  will  work 
some  more  on  the  poem, 
you'want  to  help  with  it?  " 

'  I'll  criticize  it,  if  you 
call  that  help,"  Roderick 
said. 

"You  might  suggest  a 
name  for  it.   How  would 
Garden  Eros  do?    Count 
Andrea  saysyou  could  tell 
it   was    meant    for    Eros       ■■■■■■■■■■ 
because  the  arm  that  is 
broken  off  was  supposed  to  be  holding  a 
bow;  or  maybe  he  said  a  torch;  something 
symbolic,  anyhow." 

It  took  longer  than  she  thought  it  would  to 
finish.  The  garden  was  very  still;  they  could 
hear  the  water  whispering  below  them,  and 
the  little  sound  she  made  with  her  eraser,  and 
Roderick  turning  the  pages  of  his  book.  She 
read  at  last : 

There  is  a  fountain  for  the  dolphin's  child, 

A  greensward  for  the  dancing  girls. 

But  he  has  nothing ;  all  the  while 

He  stands  there  idle  by  the  ilex  tree. 

I  have  put  roses  on  his  mildewed  curls — 

He  will  not  smile. 

He  is  an  imitation  of  a  god 

Once  favorable  to  this  spot; 

Here  olives  sweet  and  bitter  grew  for  him. 

Pomegranates  cold  and  hot — 

Gelida  atque  ardenta  poma  the  letters  say; 

Though  all  was  done  that  men  could  do  for  him 

He  would  not  stay. 

"I  decided  'pomegranates'  sounded  bet- 
ter than  'apples,'"  Mrs.  Howard  said. 

"Maybe,"  Roderick  agreed  doubtfully. 
"But  why  do  you  put,  'He  would  not  stay'? 
The  inscription  doesn't  have  that." 

"I  know,"  she  said.  "But  he  wouldn't;  he 
never  does — in  any  garden." 

The  improvement  started  when  somebody 
discovered  the  medicinal  value  of  the  springs. 
Men  with  bottles  began  coming  down  and 
taking  the  water  to  be  analyzed.  Analyzing 
the  different  peas  in  a  pod,  Mr.  Macgowan 
said,  but  he  was  interested;  they  all  were;  and 
when  the  talk  about  an  electric  car  line 
started,  and  a  summer  hotel,  they  were  no 
longer  interested  in  anything  else.  Especially 
Alice;  that  was  the  summer  she  was  fifteen. 
Rose,  who  was  three  years  younger,  still 
liked  things  the  way  they  were,  and  Roddy 
was  already  away  at  school  most  of  the  time. 
There  was  no  school  to  distract  Alice.  The 
problem  of  her  education  had  always  been 


^  fto  don  I  like  people  for 
^  the  merit  they  discover  in 
themselves,  but  for  that 
which  thcv  find  in  us. 

—BYRON. 


permitted  to  loom  lightly  and  had  become 
less  of  a  problem  every  year.  She  and  Rose 
had  already  gone  through  the  little  school 
that  was  the  only  accessible  seat  of  learning, 
and  now,  with  all  the  wonderful  things  that 
were  happening  right  at  their  door,  there 
seemed  less  reason  than  ever  for  them  to  be 
sent  away— unless  they  went  to  Europe. 
Their  father  had  always  talked  of  sending 
them  abroad  to  finish  their  education,  and 
now  the  price  of  land  would  be  going  up. 

It  was  a  wonderful  summer;  a  wonderful 
year,  really.  Surveyors,  architects  and  land- 
scape gardeners  followed  on  one  another's 
heels,  and  everything  they  touched  was 
changed.  The  springs  had  concrete  basins 
now,  with  cups  chained  to  them.  They  even 
had  little  pergolas  and  kiosks  built  over  them, 
and  benches,  so  people  could  sit  there  and  go 
on  drinking  when  it  rained.  That  was  the  first 
thing  after  the  car  line  was  finished.  Then 
came  the  hotel,  three  stories  high,  with  long 
verandas,  and  some  of  the  corners  round  in- 
stead of  square,  like  towers,  topped  off  with 
fancy  shingles  and  a  weather  vane. 

And  any  time  now  the  world  for  which  it 
was  intended  might  be  expected  to  arrive: 
the  world  in  a  collective,  social  sense  that 
Alice  had  not  thought  of  before  and  would 
now  be  confronted  with  for  the  first  time.  No 
doubt  some  of  the  people  they  knew  already 
would  be  coming  too:  Colonel  Bodley,  for  in- 
stance, said  he  might  try  it  instead  of  the 
Blue  Ridge,  but  it  was  not  for  them  that  it 
had  been  prepared.  Alice  felt  that  she  knew 
very  well  the  kind  of  people 
MMHBMHBIi       for  whom   the  hotel   was 
not  intended;  she  had  to 
imagine   the    appropriate 
ones. 

She  walked  through  the 
parlors,   now    completely 
furnished  with  carpets  and 
lace  curtains,  and  even  sat 
in  the  untarnished  chairs. 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  Deering,  who  were  going  to  run 
it,  were  from  Chicago  and  very  friendly.  They 
showed  her  the  dining  room  and  even  the 
kitchen.  Immense.  Alice  recognized  a  lot  of 
the  servants;  there  probably  wasn't  a  darky 
for  miles  around  who  wasn't  going  to  try  to 
work  there  this  summer.  There  was  still  a 
great  deal  to  do,  Mrs.  Deering  told  her,  be- 
fore they  could  have  the  formal  opening. 

Late  one  afternoon  when  she  and  Rose 
were  coming  up  from  the  ravine,  just  as  they 
got  to  the  foot  of  the  long  flight  of  steps,  they 
saw  a  young  man  about  to  come  down.  He 
didn't  try  to  pass  them,  but  stood  at  the  top 
and  waited  for  them  to  pass  him,  whistling 
softly  to  himself. 

"Did  you  hear  what  he  was  whistling?" 
Rose  asked  her  as  they  walked  on. 

"Yes;  it's  from  Florodora.  'Tell  me,  pretty 
maiden '"  Alice  hummed  the  words. 

"He  was  doing  it  on  purpose,"  Rose  said. 

"On  purpose  for  what?" 

"To  make  you  notice  him." 

"But  I  had;  I  saw  him  there  before  we 
even  started  up.  I  have  seen  him  several 
times  before;  he  is  one  of  the  civil  engineers 
that  built  the  car  line.  His  name  is  Mr.  Clay- 
ton. Mrs.  Deering  is  letting  him  stay  at  the 
hotel  before  it  opens." 

Staying  at  the  hotel  before  it  opened  kept 
Mr.  Clayton  from  seeming  quite  like  a  guest. 
Once  introduced,  they  saw  him  all  the  time, 
and  he  amused  them  more  than  anybody 
they  had  ever  known.  Mr.  Clayton  was  out 
of  a  job  now.  He  was  waiting  for  more  im- 
provements to  start  somewhere.  The  South 
was  waking  up,  he  told  Alice — or  maybe  just 
falling  out  of  bed;  anyhow,  he  was  going  to 
stay  around  for  a  while.  This  gave  him  plenty 
of  time  to  do  what  he  wanted  to,  and  they 
spent  hours  taking  pictures  with  his  camera 
and  practicing  target  shooting  with  his  .22. 

"I  believe  you'll  be  sorry  when  the  hotel 
opens,"  Rose  told  her.  "Have  you  ever 
counted  the  pictures  he's  taken  with  you  in 
them?  Suppose  you  had  fallen  off  that  log 
just  as  he  was  taking  you,  and  landed  in  the 
branch.  On  your  head  too." 
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Alice  laughed,  but  she  did  not  like  to  sup- 
pose it.  Even  if  she  had  not  landed  on  her 
head  she  would  have  ruined  miles  of  white 
ruffles.  "Seems  like  you  has  twice  as  many 
clo's  in  the  wash  as  you  used  to."  Melvina 
had  told  her  that  just  .yesterday.  But  even 
if  he  did  take  pictures  of  her,  Mr.  Clayton 
had  never  said  she  was  pretty. 

"Do  you  think  I'm  getting  better  looking 
as  I  go  along,  or  worse?"  she  asked  Rose; 
they  were  up  in  their  bedroom  combing  their 
hair.  Alice's  hair  was  darker  than  Rose's,  but 
it  had  its  own  store  of  gold  that  gleamed 
when  the  light  fell  on  it  from  anywhere: 
from  sky  or  candle,  or  even  if  anybody  struck 
a  match  to  light  his  cigar. 

"Better,"  Rose  said  firmly. 

Alice  studied  her  reflection  in  the  glass. 
Maybe  she  was  still  too  fat.  Plump,  people 
called  it — the  old  friends.  Her  complexion 
was  what  counted,  she  supposed,  and  her 
eyes;  she  was  not  smiling — nobody  had  told 
her  about  her  smile.  Nor  had  anyone  ever 
mentioned  in  her  hearing  the  extraordinary 
softness  of  her  voice,  though  every  now  and 
then  somebody  would  ask  her  if  she  sang. 
She  couldn't — not  to  amount  to  anything; 
Rose  was  the  musician  of  the  family. 

It  was  much  later  than  Mr.  Deering  had 
intended  when  the  hotel  finally  opened ;  one 
third  of  the  season  was  about  over,  he  said; 
but  it  was  lighted  up  now  in  the  evenings 
from  end  to  end,  with  people  strolling  on  the 
verandas  or  out  on  the  grounds.  The  walk 
leading  down  to  the  steps  and  the  ravine  had 
lights  at  intervals,  and  the  little  kiosks  and 
pergolas  had  them  too.  It  was  hard  to  re- 
member how  dark  and  dewy  it  used  to  be  at 
night  in  the  ravine. 

Alice  and  Rose  walked  down  pretty  nearly 
every  evening  to  see  what  was  going  on  at 
the  hotel ;  with  their  father  and  mother  when 
they  felt  like  going,  or  with  Mr.  Clayton,  who 
always  felt  like  it.  He  wasn't  staying  there 
any  longer,  though;  he  was  boarding  with 
Mrs.  Giddings  and  her  daughter,  Miss  Norma, 
about  half  a  mile  up  the  road.  On  Saturdays 
there  was  always  music  in  the  main  parlor: 
piano,  cornet  and  violin.  Later  on  there 
would  be  regular  dances,  Mrs.  Deering  said, 
with  canvas  stretched  over  the  carpets;  but 
a  few  people  danced  now,  on  the  verandas, 
when  they  could  get  Mr.  Heinman,  the  vio- 
linist, to  play  a  waltz. 

They  were  meeting  more  people  all  the 
time  now.  Miss  Sallie  Kent,  a  boarding  friend 
of  their  mother's,  introduced  them  to  all  the 
nicest  ones  she  knew,  and  Mrs.  Deering  kept 
bringing  up  strangers.  "Everybody  wants  to 
know  who  the  two  girls  with  the  wonderful 
hair  are,"  Mrs.  Deering  said. 


i 
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"How  does  that  make  you  feel?"  Ro 
said  scornfully  as  they  were  going  home. 

"Did  you  ever  think  of  cutting  it  off? 
Mr.  Clayton  suggested.  "Or  you  might  tea: 
up  with  the  Sutherland  Sisters  and  get  ric 
If  I  don't  get  another  job  pretty  soon  I'm  g< 
ing  to  have  to  do  something  on  my  look 
Grow  a  beard  and  be  one  ofthe  Smith  Brotl 
ers,  maybe.  I  know  a  girl  who  went  t 
Vassar — that's  another  college— right  in  th 
same  town  with  the  Smith  Brothers." 

"Do  you  suppose  that's  the  girl  Mis 
Norma  was  talking  about — the  one  wh 
writes  to  him  all  the  time?"  Rose  asked  a 
they  were  getting  ready  for  bed.  "  I  wouldn 
be  in  the  least  surprised  if  Miss  Norma  read 
the  letters— finding  them  lying  around  tha 
way.  It  would  be  a  great  temptation  to  any 
body  as  romantic  as  she  is." 

When  the  regular  dances  began  they  wer 
not  a  great  success.  Alice  felt  that  having  ti 
keep  her  mind  on  the  two-step  was  a  grea 
drawback.  It  was  hot,  too,  in  spite  of  th 
electric  fans. 

"I  know  a  girl  who  could  give  you  the 
hang  of  it  in  no  time,"  Mr.  Clayton  told  hei 
when  they  went  out  to  cool  off.  "She's  won- 
derful at  all  the  new  steps." 

Alice  thought  about  Vassar  and  the  letters.i 
She  was  sure  Miss  Norma  must  read  parts  ol 
them  anyway — especially  if  he  left  them  ly-i 
ing  outside  the  envelope  that  way.  Miss 
Norma  said  she  "  suspicioned  "  they  were  en- 
gaged. "And  I  believe  she's  worried  because 
he  hasn't  come  back  up  there  this  summer. 
She  keeps  asking  him  about  his  work.  I  don't 
suppose  they  can  get  married  till  he  gets 
another  job. " 

Among  the  things  the  landscape  gardener 
had  done  were  the  beds  of  cannas  and  gera- 
niums, lighted  so  that  the  colors  were  as 
bright  as  they  were  in  the  sunlight. 

"Want  to  walk  down  there  toward  thei, 
springs?"  Mr.  Clayton  suggested. 

They  went  as  far  as  the  steps  leading  into 
the  ravine  and  sat  down  on  the  top  one.  The 
music  was  lovely  at  a  distance  that  way. 
They  were  playing  music  from  Florodora. 

"That  means  the  intermission,"  Mr.  Clay- 
ton said. ,"  We  must  go  in  and  get  some  ice 
cream."  But  he  didn't  move,  and  neither  did 
she. 

"Tell  me,  pretty  maiden, 
Are  there  any  more  at  home  like  you?" 

he  sang  with  the  music,  and  Alice  joined  in: 

"There  are  a  jew,  kind  sir, 
A  very,  very  jew. 

"  I  love  that,"  she  said. 

(Continued  on  Page  152) 
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..warmer  than  many  costing  up  to  twice  as  much! 


K^iool  nights  call  for  a  Nashua  PurreyT 
blanket — the  "magic"  blanket  that's  cloud- 
ight,  yet  cozily  warm.  This  remarkable 
blanket — the  result  of  years  of  research — is 
warmer  by  test  than  many  blankets  costing 
nearly  twice  as  much !  A  patented  blend* 
of  scientifically  processed  rayon  fibers  and 
wool  gives  you  perfect  sleeping  comfort. 

And  that's  not  all!  Nashua  Purrey 
blankets  are  moth-resistant,  too — make 
old-fashioned  moth  protection  unnecessary! 

Nashua  blankets  are  featured  by  leading 
stores  everywhere.  Notice  the  soft,  expensive- 
looking  colors,  the  rich,  rayon  satin  bindings, 
the  remarkably  low  prices.  Ask  for  Nashua 
blankets  at  your  favorite  store  today. 

♦Patent  2,208,533        tReg.  U.  S.  Pat.  Off. 


ALL  these 
advantages,  too! 

Money  back  ...  if  your 

Nashua  Purrey  blanket 

is  damaged  by  mollis 

Warmer  than  many  blankets 
costing  nearly  twice  as  much 

Deep,  "frosted"  nap — light 
as  a  feather 

9  gorgeous  colors — and  white 
that  stays  white 

Rich  rayon  satin  binding 

Washable  in  mild  suds 

In  3  sizes:  72  x  84  — $6.95 
72  x  90  — $7.95 
80  x  90  — $8.95 


Only$7 


95 

FOR  7T  x  90"  SIZE 

SLIC      TLY   HIGHER    IN  THE   WEST 


NASHUA    MILLS,    DIVISION    OF    TEXTRON    Inc., 

ALSO    MAKES    BLANKETS    OF    COTTON    AND    MIXED    FIBERS 


COMBED    PERCALE    AND    MUSLIN    SHEETS      •      INDIAN    HEADf    COTTON      •      SHOWER    CURTAINS      •      HOME    FASHION    FABRICS 
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You'll  be 
happier  with 

a HOOVER 

'REG    U.  S.  PAT.  OFF. 

Isn't  this  about  all  you  need  to  know  ?  You'll  be  happier  with  a  Hoover  be- 
cause it  does  a  better  cleaning  job.  It  keeps  your  home  brighter,  your  colors 
fresher.  It  prolongs  the  life  of  your  rugs.  It  is  made  by  the  world's  lead- 
ing specialist  in  electric  cleaners — over  seven  million  Hoovers  have  already 
been  made  and  sold.  And  there  are  now  two  great  types  of  Hoover  Clean- 
ers to  choose  from.  Why  take  anything  less?  See  your  Hoover  dealer  now. 

THE  HOOVER  COMPANY 

North  Canton,  Ohio   •    Hamilton,  Ont.,  Canada 
Perivale,  England 


foover  s  Fortieth  Anniversary 

this  year  celebtotes  forty 

years  of  leadership. 


New  Hooter  Cylinder  Cleaner,  Model 50,  cleans  by 
powerful  suction.  A  new  idea  in  dirt  disposal  —  ex- 
clusive Dirt  Ejector  —  your  hands  never  touch  dirt. 
Complete  with  cleaning  tools  in  handy  kit.  including 
Mothimizer  and  sprayer. 


(Continued  from  Page  150) 

"  Did  you  know  I've  got  another  job?  "  he 
asked  her. 

"No— what?" 

"The  bridge  for  the  new  highway,  east  of 
here." 

"Aren't  you  glad!"  she  exclaimed,  think- 
ing again  about  the  girl. 

"  I  really  am."  he  said.  "  It's  the  best  thing 
I've  had;  but  it  doesn't  start  before  fall.  That 
will  give  me  time  to  go  home  and  see  every- 
body." He  got  up  and  held  his  hand  down  to 
her.  "Come  on  befare  they  eat  it  all  up,"  he 
said. 

The  summer  was  over  all  too  soon.  Alice 
could  hardly  believe  it  when  she  saw  all  the 
embellishments  of  the  parlors  coming  down 
or  up,  as  the  case  might  be;  it  seemed  such  a 
little  while  since  she  had  watched  them  going 
up,  or  down.  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Deering  pro- 
nounced the  season  a  success  in  spite  of  the 
late  start  and  talked  expansively  of  another 
year. 

Alice  couldn't  imagine  the  hotel  with  no- 
body in  it.  It  was  the  first  week  in  October ; 
a  beautiful  day,  and  some  bright  leaves  were 
blowing  along  the  veranda  where  people  used 
to  dance.  She  imagined  it  in  the  rain,  the 
doors  and  windows  shut.  It  was  so  much 
sadder  than  it  ought  to  be.  Well,  at  any  rate, 
she  would  not  have  to  come  and  look  at  it; 
there  were  plenty  of  things  to  do  at  home. 
She  had  hardly  done  any  reading  this  sum- 
mer, but  now  she  would  make  up  for  lost 
time.  Her  father  thought  she  could  begin 
Vergil  if  she  wanted  to;  he  had  time  to  help 
her  so  much  more  when  it  got  dark  early  and 
they  all  had  to  be  inside  anyhow.  Rose  had 
already  gone  back  to  her  music. 

As  usual,  the  long  stretch  of  the  winter  did 
not  begin  until  qfter  Christmas,  and  it  ended, 
also  as  usual,  in  hopes  deferred.  The  January 
jasmine  bloomed  and  froze  repeatedly  and 
the  burning  bush  was  quenched  under  a  Feb- 
ruary snow.  The  only  reliable  promise  lay  in 
the  lengthening  afternoons.  Alice  noticed  the 
difference  on  every  sunny  day:  the  glass  and 
silver  winking  in  a  long  strip  of  sunlight  on 
the  supper  table,  and  not  having  to  light  the 
lamp  on  the  bureau  to  fix  her  hair.  And  this 
year  she  noticed  it  particularly  coming  out 
from  town  on  the  streetcar.  She  seldom  went 
to  town,  but  she  had  gone  oftener  this  winter 
because  the  cars  were  so  convenient — espe- 
cially for  the  Christmas  shopping.  It  had 
been  the  nicest  Christmas  she  could  remem- 
ber, with  Roddy  at  home  again  and  every- 
thing so  gay.  Mr.  Clayton  had  married  and 
brought  his  new  wife  to  stay  through  the 
holidays,  and  they  had  danced  in  the  eve- 
nings and  had  all  sorts  of  fun  with  them. 

The  trip  to  town  took  exactly  an  hour  and 
Alice  always  tried  to  remember  to  bring  along 
a  book  to  read.  There  wasn't  any  scenery, 
not  even  many  houses;  and  now  in  the  winter 
with  the  hotel  closed,  there  were  very  few 
passengers.  Sometimes  there  would  be  only 
the  conductor  and  the  motorman.  One  of  the 
conductors  was  a  boy  they  knew,  Alonzo 
Hill,  who  lived  up  the  road  about  a  mile  from 
them.  He  was  really  an  adopted  son;  Mrs. 
Hill  had  adopted  him  when  he  was  little,  and 
in  the  summer  he  helped  her  with  her  farm, 
but  in  the  winter  of  course  he  could  do  some- 
thing else.  Alonzo  said  he  would  a  lot  rather 
conduct  a  plow  than  a  streetcar. 

"  I  wouldn't  be  surprised  if  this  is  the  last 
nickel  you'll  be  giving  me  before  next  win- 
ter," he  told  Alice  when  he  took  her  fare  one 
February  afternoon.  "You  won't  see  me  in 
these  clothes  again  after  next  week." 

Alice  started  to  ask  him  if  he  wasn't  sorry; 
he  looked  so  much  nicer  in  his  conductor's 
uniform  than  he  did  in  his  own  Sunday 
clothes,  but  she  decided  not  to  let  him  think 
she  noticed  how  he  looked.  Mrs.  Hill  had 
adopted  him  in  the  first  place  because  he  was 
such  a  beautiful  little  boy  with  curly  hair. 
His  father  was  supposed  to  be  Spanish.  So 
Alice  asked  him  instead  if  they  were  going  to 
plant  a  big  garden  this  year  and  sell  vege- 
tables to  the  hotel  as  they  had  done  the  year 
before.  That  started  Alonzo  off  and  she  had 
to  try  to  look  interested  while  he  outlined  a 
plan  he  had  for  a  truck  garden  that  would 
supply  the  hotel  with  everything  they  needed. 
Nobody  had  ever  said  he  was  lazy. 


Ideal  for  small  homes 
Handy  for  all  homes 
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Junior 

It's  light,  low,  trim, 
and  smart.  Easy 
to  roll.  Easy  to  store. 
Hoover  builds  it -you 
know  it's  right. 
"It  beats,  as  it 
sweeps,  as  it  /  *M 
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Cleaning  tools  for  the 
Hoover,  Junior  Cleaner 
plug  in  the  front — the 
cleaner  rolls  right  along 
as  you  use  cleaning 
tools. 


THE  HOOVER  COMPANY 

North  Canton,  Ohio 

Hamilton,  Ontario,  Canada 

Perivale,  England 
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The  only  other  passenger  on  the  car  was  a 
gentleman  she  had  never  seen  before.  He 
kept  looking  over  at  them  and  smiling.  Then, 
when  they  got  nearer  to  town  and  more  peo- 
ple began  getting  on  and  Alonzo  couldn't  sit 
by  her  any  more,  the  gentleman  came  over 
and  took  his  place. 

"Our  conductor  seems  to  be  quite  a 
farmer,"  he  said  pleasantly,  and  Alice  smiled. 
"Friend  of  yours?" 

She  started  to  say  yes,  but — just  what 
exactly  did  he  mean? 

"Nice  country  for  farming,"  he  went  on, 
looking  out.  "First  time  I've  ever  been  down 
here." 

Alice  decided  he  hadn't  meant  anything. 

"A  man  I  know  in  Chicago,  T.  H.  Deer- 
ing — you  know  him?  I  thought  you  would, 
if  you  live  out  there  where  you  got  on." 

Alice,  her  smile  restored,  told  him  she  knew 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  Deering  both.  "Our  house  is 
the  one Did  you  get  off  the  car?  " 

He  shook  his  head.  "  I  only  rode  out  to  the 
end  of  the  line.  I'm  down  here  on  business 
and  that  was  the  only  place  I'd  heard  much 
about— the  hotel  out  there  and  the  springs. 
Pretty  place;  must  be  dull  right  now.  though, 
with  everything  closed.  Do  you  come  to 
town  very  often?" 

"Not  very,"  she  said. 

"Sort  of  tiresome  trip,  isn't  it?" 

"  I  don't  mind  it.  I  generally  bring  a  book 
to  read." 

"Ever  spend  the  night  in  town?" 

It  was  right  at  this  point  that — whatever 
it  was — began  to  happen.  Maybe  she  hadn't 
really  looked  at  him  before;  but  she  knew 
now  that  he  had  no  business  to  be  talking  to 
her — asking  her  things.    She  looked  out  to 


No  man  who  is  always  in  a  hurry 
is  quite  civilized.  —WILL  DURANT. 


see  just  where  they  were;  she  even  looked 
around  for  Alonzo;  but  in  all  those  directions 
she  must  have  looked  different  from  the  way 
she  felt,  for  his  voice  went  on: 

"Why  couldn't  you  come  to  dinner  with 
me?  Then  afterward  I  could  get  a  nice  team 
and  drive  you  home  a  whole  lot  quicker  than 
the  car " 

He  must  have  said  that,  for  she  couldn't 
have  made  it  up,  and  yet  she  could  never  be 
sure  she  had  actually  heard  the  words.  The 
car  was  only  at  Second  Street,  but  she  was 
getting  off;  she  could  walk  up  to  Main 

What  she  did  was  nearer  running,  and  she 
knew  how  red  her  cheeks  must  be  by  the  way 
they  felt,  and  the  way  people  looked  at  her. 
So  this  was  it,  she  kept  thinking,  even  after 
she  was  inside  the  store  and  was  buying  the 
things  she  had  come  for.  This  was  the  name- 
less evil.  She  had  always  known  that  some- 
thing of  this  nature  was  abroad  in  the  land 
seeking  what  it  might  devour  but,  never  hav- 
ing met  it  in  any  shape  or  form  before,  it  had 
not  occurred  to  her  to  ask  why  it  was  so 
greatly  to  be  feared.  She  asked  it  now.  Sup- 
pose he  did  invite  her  to  dinner  and  offer  to 
drive  her  home?  All  she  had  to  do  was  to 
decline.  Yet  here  she  was,  scared  to  death, 
her  knees  fairly  shaking  under  her  at  the 
ribbon  counter. 

"He  ought  to  have  been  put  off  the  car!" 
her  mother  said  emphatically  when  Alice 
told  her.  She  had  waited  until  Rose  went  to 
bed,  and  that  was  funny  too.  Why  didn't  she 
want  to  tell  it  before  Rose?  They  had  better 
not  tell  her  father  either,  Mrs.  Macgowan 
said.  He  wouldn't  want  her  to  go  in  town  by 
herself. 

"But  why?"  Alice  asked  her.  "There 
wasn't  anything  he  could  do,  with  people  all 
around  like  that — unless  I  was  a  perfect 
idiot,  and  then  I  wouldn't  be  allowed  to  go 
by  myself  anyhow." 

"Well,  just  forget  about  it,"  her  mother 
said.  "Don't  tell  anybody." 

There  was  a  screw  loose  somewhere  in  all 
this,  Alice  decided.  The  world  was  supposed 
to  be  full  of  conflicts  between  innocence  and 
villainy;  and  certainly  the  books  were.  The 
unsuspecting  girl  and  the  designing  adven- 
(Continued  on  Page  155) 


THE  NEW  IRONRITE  IS  A  LIFETIME  INVESTMENT 
IN   MONEY-SAVING   AND   LABOR-SAVING  .  .  . 

Betty — Harry,  Sadie's  not  coming  any  more. 
Harry — That's  too  bad.  Laundresses  are  hard  to  find  these  days. 
Betty — But  I'll  not  try  to  find  another.  I'll  save  that  $6  a  week. 
Harry — Well,  that's  grand — I  guess.  But  how  about  the  ironing? 

Remember  last  time  you  did  an  ironing? 
Betty — My  rotten  disposition!  Yes,  I  know.  But  now  I'm  going  to 

get  an  Ironrite  to  help  me  save  that  $300  a  year.  Washing  is 

no  trick  with  the  new  washers,  and  with  Ironrite,  ironing  is  a 

quick  trick,  too.  Ironrite  irons  everything.  You  just  sit  and   let 

Ironrite  do  all  the  work. 
Harry — Everything? 
Betty — Yes,  everything!  Shirts,  sheets,  ruffles,  pleats* — Sis  has  an 

Ironrite  you  know  .  .  .  Harry,  wouldn't  you  like  me  to  save  $300 

a  year,  every  year? 
Harry — Certainly! 
Betty — Then    come   with    me    to   the    Ironrite    dealer's    store.    I'll 

show  you  that  wonderful  new  Ironrite  right  now! 
Harry — Let's  go! 

Of  all  ironers,  Ironrite  saves  you  the  most  work  because  of  its 
patented  and  exclusive  "Twin-End"  Roll.  No  needless  twisting, 
turning,  reversing  of  garments. 

Ironrite  pays  for  itself  in  time,  labor,  health.  Costs  a  little 
more,  worth  a  lot  more.  A  lifetime  investment.  Unique  Free 
Home  Instruction  Service  makes  you  an  expert  Ironriter  quickly. 
Convenient  budget  plan!  See  your  Ironrite  dealer  today.  (Yel- 
low pages,  phone  book.) 


IHE  IRONRITE  IRONER   COMPANY,  MOUNT  CLEMENS,  MICHIGAN 
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It's  practically  a  trend  among 
young-marrieds  to  want  wall-to-wall  floor  covering 
in  their  new  homes.  Modern  room-proportions  very  often  do  not     , 
lend  themselves  well  to  the  9  x  12  rug  size.  Spacious  effects  are  achieved 

hy  continuous  carpeting  of  hall-living  room  or  living  room-dining  room. 
BRADLEE,  Mohawk's  emhossed  Wilton  weave, 
is  a  happy  dining  room  choice. 
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(Continued  from  Page  153) 
j  er— their  meeting  was  the  great  adven- 
re.  And  now  that  it  had  happened  to  her 
felt  more  discouraged  than  she  had  ever 
.  over  anything. 

)he  didn't  look  forward  to  having  the  hotel 
en  nearly  so  much  after  that.  She  had 
indered  about  the  people  she  would  meet; 
ether  the  same  ones  would  come  back  and 
;here  would  be  many  new  ones.  She  had 
need  the  two-step  a  lot  while  Roddy  was 
home  and  she  had  got  so  she  liked  it  better 
in  the  old-fashioned  waltz.  The  dances  at 
i  hotel  were  another  thing  she  had  been 
>king  forward  to.  Would  Mrs.  Deering  be 
t  to  introduce  her  to  a  man  like  that? 
The  bridge  was  about  finished  now.  The 
aytons  would  be  gone  before  the  hotel 
ened.  There  were  a  lot  of  things  to  keep 
s  summer  from  being  as  nice  as  the  last 
e. 

But  the  spring  itself,  and  darkies  with 
kes  cleaning  off  the  canna  beds  and  burning 
ives  in  the  ravine,  promised  something  she 
id  never  known  to  fail.  Every  day  now  she 
w  some  new  preparation  going  on  for  a 
jrld  with  which,  she  knew  by  experience, 
I  was  always  well.  Even  if  nothing  hap- 
•ned — if  no  people  came — she  had  never 
:en  unhappy  without  them.  Was  that  what 
e  was  expecting  to  get  out  of  the  hotel — 
me  new  kind  of  happiness? 

"This  year  we  are  catering  specially  to  the 
elta  clientele,"  Mr.  Deering  said.  "That's 
hy  we  had  to  open  from  two  to  three  weeks 
irlier.  Those  planters  like  to  get  their  wives 
id  children  settled  for  the  summer  before 
gets  hot  and  mosquitery  down  there." 
e  was  talking  to  Miss  Norma,  who  had 
ined  the  hotel  force  in 
le  capacity  of  house-  MMHBM 
eper.  Rooms  were  being 
)t  ready  for  Mr.  and  Mrs. 
rry  Dupree  and  family, 
om    Feliciana   Parish, 

J  louisiana. 

II  "And  then  if  Mr.  Du- 

I  fee  only  stays  over  Sun-       ■■■■■■■I 

ley" — Miss  Norma  took 

Ip  where  she  had  left  off — "she  probably 

Ifon't  want  the  extra  room.  She'll  more  than 

I  kely  want  to  take  one  or  two  of  the  children 

I I  with  her,  wouldn't  you  imagine?" 
II 

/Liss  Norma  was  not  only  liking  her  job, 
le  was  being  good  at  it.  "There's  only  one 
ling,"  she  told  Mrs.  Macgowan  on  an  after- 
oon  when  she  had  run  up  for  a  breathing 
Dell.  "I'm  going  to  get  me  some  shoes  with 
>wer  heels,  and  a  different  corset,  before  the 
eather  gets  really  hot." 
"I  would,  if  I  were  you,"  Mrs.  Macgowan 
lid  sympathetically.  She  and  Alice  and 
'ose  all  glanced,  briefly  and  politely,  at  the 
■jet  of  the  figure  that  was  supposed  to  have 
Von  Miss  Norma  so  much  admiration  back 
K  the  past. 

"Mrs.  Dupree  wears  the  La  Vida  Long- 
lip,"  Miss  Norma  told  them.  "That's  the 
lost  expensive  corset  you  can  buy.  I  saw  it 
zing  on  her  bed.  And  she  certainly  kept  her 
hape,  in  spite  of" —  she  remembered  about 
dice  and  Rose  and  said — "everything." 
j  "And  aren't  they  lovely  children?"  Mrs. 
vlacgowan  said.  "The  nurse  was  up  here 
'esterday  with  the  two  littlest  ones." 

"They  say  she's  always  been  considered  a 

beauty  herself,  down  where  she  lives,"  Miss 

"•lorma  said.  "  I  never  cared  so  much  for  that 

)ig-eyed,  washed-out-looking  type;  but  the 

:hildren  do  look  like  her.  And  do  you  know, 

nside  of  the  first  week  that  baby  would  turn 

ight  around  in  his  nurse's  arms  and  try  to 

»me  to  me.    Just  give  me  time  and  I  can 

ake  any  child  away  from  its  own  mother." 

[    Time  in  Miss  Norma's  case  was  certainly 

lacking,  but  Mrs.  Macgowan  did  not  think 

the  would  meet  with  much  resistance  where 

f/iis.  Dupree  was  concerned.  Her  generosity 

frith  her  offspring  had  been  the  subject  of 
onsiderable  comment. 
"Have  you  seen  'Lonzo  Hill's  new  turn- 
put?"  Miss  Norma  asked  them  as  she  got  up 
to  go.  "It's  their  same  horse,  but  he  has 
bought  a  brand-new  buckboard  to  bring  his 
things  to  the  hotel  in.  I'll  tell  him  to  drive 
up  here  someday  and  let  you  all  see  it." 
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£  That  which  is  striking  and 
"  beautiful  is  not  always 
good;  hut  that  which  is  good 
is  always  hcautiful. 

—  NINON  DE  L'ENCLOS. 


She  must  have  told  him  the  very  next 
morning.  Alice,  coming  out  of  the  garden,  saw 
it  in  front  of  the  steps,  resplendent  in  the 
sunlight;  on  the  seat  beside  Alonzo  were  two 
boxes  of  strawberries  he  was  bringing  them, 
and  two  of  the  Dupree  children. 

"How  beautiful!"  Alice  exclaimed,  taking 
the  strawberries  and  extending  her  admira- 
tion to  include  the  buckboard,  from  which 
the  two  little  girls  had  immediately  de- 
scended. They  were  approximately  five  and 
six  years  old,  and  they  were  beautiful  too. 

"Wouldn't  it  be  wonderful,"  Mrs.  Mac- 
gowan said  that  evening  at  supper,  "if 
Alonzo  could  make  enough  money  to  lift  the 
load  off  of  poor  Mrs.  Hill's  shoulders?  Adopt- 
ing a  child  is  a  terrible  risk,  but  when  it  does 
turn  out  right,  there  always  seems  to  be 
something  providential  about  it." 

Ihey  were  having  the  strawberries  with 
cream  for  dessert.  They  were  a  new  variety — 
the  Sharpless — and  fine  enough  to  make  them 
feel  optimistic,  not  only  about  Alonzo  but 
about  agriculture  in  general. 

"I  wish  you  had  seen  him,"  Alice  said. 
"He  must  feel  that  he  has  to  dress  up  to  go 
with  the  buckboard.  Anyhow,  he  certainly 
looked  prosperous." 

"  I  must  go  and  see  Mrs.  Hill,"  Mrs.  Mac- 
gowan said.  "  I  haven't  been  for  a  long  time, 
and  I  have  hardly  ever  seen  her  when  she 
was  not  in  trouble  of  some  kind.  I  would  love 
to  hear  her  quote  the  Bible  over  something 
pleasant  at  last — poor  thing!" 

"Do  you  suppose  the  house  would  ever 
look  cheerful,  even  if  they  did  have  some 
money?"  Rose  asked. 

"It's  those  cedar  trees,"  her  mother  said. 
"She  doesn't  realize  how  big  they  have  been 

growing  all   these    years. 

■■■■■■■       The    parlor  terribly 

dark — a  sad  place  any- 
how; I  always  try  to  get 
out  into  the  garden,  or 
at  least  out  on  the  porch, 
as  soon  as  I  can.  This 
time  I  will  tell  her  I 
MMMH  came  to  see  the  straw- 
berries." 

The  strawberry  season  was  over  before  she 
made  her  visit,  but  she  still  managed  to  make 
it  out-of-doors.  She  saw  Mrs.  Hill's  sun- 
bonnet  around  the  corner  of  the  porch  and 
intercepted  her  approach  to  the  front  steps. 

"Let's  don't  go  inside,"  she  said.  "What  is 
it  that  smells  so  sweet — honeysuckle?" 

Mrs.  Hill,  also  inhaling,  confessed  she 
found  it  difficult  to  distinguish  one  fragrance 
from  another  at  this  redolent  season.  She  was 
a  tall  woman,  and  the  skirt  of  her  gray  ging- 
ham dress  had  the  dignity  a  great  deal  of 
starch  confers.  Her  language  was  like  that, 
too,  Mrs.  Macgowan  reflected,  walking  be- 
side her  and  listening  to  what  she  had  done 
about  the  perennial  phlox  and  the  polyan- 
thus roses;  it  was  a  symbol  of  something. 

"I  want  to  see  Alonzo's  vegetables  too," 
she  said.  "  I  hear  he  has  the  earliest  of  every- 
thing this  year." 

"But  I  must  not  deprive  him  of  the  pleas- 
ure of  showing  them  to  you,"  Mrs.  Hill  said. 
"I  am  expecting  him  at  any  moment.  He 
went  to  the  hotel  again  this  afternoon ;  they 
needed  an  extra  supply  of  squash  and  onions. 
I  believe  I  hear  him  now,"  she  added,  turn- 
ing toward  the  gate. 

Mrs.  Macgowan  turned,  too,  in  time  to  see 
the  buckboard  approaching  at  a  pace  more 
suggestive  of  the  turf  than  the  delivery  of 
squash  and  onions.  A  lady  in  a  white  dress 
was  sitting  beside  Alonzo,  holding  a  little 
girl  on  her  lap;  another  little  girl  was  stand- 
ing between  them.  It  was  not  the  first  time 
she  had  seen  Mrs.  Dupree,  but  she  never  did 
find  out,  she  said  when  she  got  home,  whether 
Mrs.  Hill  had  seen  her  before  or  not. 

"  It's  hard  to  tell  with  anybody  as  formal 
as  she  is  whether  people  are  friends  or 
strangers.  It's  quite  possible  that  she  takes 
the  children  out  there  just  the  way  she  brings 
them  here;  but  she  can  walk  up  here,  and  out 
there  Alonzo  must  have  to  take  her.  Of 
course  this  time  I  brought  her  back." 

"What  is  she  like — I  mean  to  talk  to?" 
Alice  asked.  "Every  time  I  have  seen  her  she 
has  been  with  somebody." 

(Continued  on  Page  157) 
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(Continued  from  Page  157) 
d  started  down  the  front  steps,  but  now 
4r.  Mason  stopped  and  looked  at  her. 

("I'm  surprised  at  you,"  he  said,  "holding 
ii  nature  against  him  that  way.  Don't 
tu  remember  about  'Tiger,  tiger,  burning 
tight'?" 

She  shook  her  head  again. 

"Let  him  come,  then,  and  I  will  recite  it 
.  you.  I'll  look  out  for  pigs  too You're 

it  old  enough  to  have  had  many  dogs,"  he 
•id  when  Thor  had  joined  them.    "Maybe 

lor  is  the  only  one  you  can  remember." 

"We  had  a  collie,  too,  but  he  died.   His 

ime  was  Rob  Roy." 

They  walked  on  a  little  while  and  then  Mr. 
iason  said,  "People  are  always  telling  you 
>out  losing  their  dogs,  but  I  don't  believe 
iey  ever  really  do.  I  '11  bet  anything  you  still 
e  your  collie  in  all  the  places  where  he 
ould  belong— that  path  there,  for  instance; 
ippose  we  take  it." 

"I  do  sometimes,"  Alice  said  after  they 
id  taken  the  path,  "especially  in  the  fall, 
e  was  just  the  color 


the  woods,  and  his 

lil  would  wave  so." 
"I  know;  a  collie  is 

i  autumn  dog.   My 

ogs — the   ones  at 

ome,   my    father's 
ally — were  the  kind 

lat  come  back  in  the 

arly  morning.  I  hear 

lem  in  the   ravine 

Dmetimes    when    I 

ake  up,  out  here  at 

le  hotel.  You  have 

oidea  how  I  like  it." 
"Thor     always 

arks  in  the  night," 

die  said. 
"Yes,   and    some- 
ay,  years  and  years 

om  now,  you  may 

e  in  another  part  of 

le  world  and  hear  a 

og  bark  in  the  night, 

nd  you  will  say, 
That's  Thor,'  and 
urn  over  and  go  to 
:leep  again,  feeling  so 
lice    and    safe.    Or 

ou'll  read  some- 
hing,  maybe  in  a 
>ook  that  hasn't  been 
vritten  yet,  that 
ome  man  says  about 
;i  dog,  and  you  will 
,;now  it  was  Thor  he 
vas  writing  about." 
"Maybe  by  that 
ime  I  will  have  for- 

;otten  all  about  the  pig,"  Alice  said. 
'Maybe  Thor  will  look  like  a  thoroughbred 
nastiff  to  me." 

Mr.  Mason  nodded.  "He  will;  more  thor- 
>ugh  than  any  mastiff  you  ever  saw.  The 
logs  of  the  past  are  a  noble  breed." 

This  was  the  first  walk  they  had  taken 
ogether,  but  he  must  at  odd  moments  have 
:old  her  more  of  his  personal  history  than  he 
'ealized;  he  was  beginning  to  notice  how 
nany  things  she  seemed  to  know  about  him. 
"  Who  lives  there  now — where  you  used  to 
lve — where  the  dogs  were?"  she  asked  him 
.vhen  it  had  turned  out  to  be  too  hot  for 
walking  and  they  had  sat  down  in  the  shade. 
Her  voice  was  another  thing.  He  could 
remember  it,  but  not  how  it  made  him  feel; 
the  response  was  as  immediate — as  physi- 
cal—as the  vibration  of  a  string.  It  was  a 
voice  to  hear  the  most  exquisite  things  in ;  he 
wanted  to  answer  them  instead  of  what  she 
said. 

Nobody  lives  there,"  he  answered  now. 

'The  darkies  are  supposed  to  look  out  for 
things;  but  you  know  what  that  means.  My 
father  goes  down  whenever  he  can ;  but  even 
if  the  wheeled  chair  could  go,  the  dampness 
would  kill  my  mother.  That's  why  she  had  to 
come  away  in  the  first  place.  Some  of  these 
days.  Miss  Alice,  I'm  going  to  make  a  whole 
lot  of  money;  enough  to  have  her  garden 
weeded,  and  her  piano  tuned,  and  to  fix  some 
way  to  keep  her  warm  when  the  wind  blows 
off  the  river." 


•     •••••••* 


*secwet 


^  "Is  the  house  very  big?"  Alice  asked  him. 
"Is  it  ever  so  much  bigger  than  ours?" 

"It  is  bigger  than  anybody's,"  he  said. 
"People  don't  live  in  houses  that  big;  only 
bats  and  owls." 

It  sounded  sad,  she  thought,  but  he  didn't 
look  as  if  he  were  feeling  sad.  He  had  picked 
up  some  last  year's  acorns  and  was  chunking 
them  at  a  squirrel  on  a  limb  over  their  heads. 
How  long  did  it  usually  take  a  man  to  make 
a  lot  of  money?  He  was  thirty-five  already; 
twice  as  old  as  she  was. 

I'm  going  to  show  you  some  pictures," 
he  told  her,  "or  maybe  a  map.  Anyhow,  I'm 
going  to  explain  to  you  sometime  how  things 
are  in  my  part  of  the  country.  Those  rice 
plantations,  where  all  the  money  came  from, 
are  nearer  to  Pharaoh's  time  than  they  are  to 
ours." 

A  place  that  she  had  never  seen;  a  part  of 
the  world  where  she  had  never  been.  Would 
she  ever  see  the  place  he  was  describing  to 
her  now  as  they  walked  home?    He  was 
startled  at  the  sud- 
den   clearness    with 
which    he   saw    her 
there. 

"  Itsoundslovely," 
she  said — "like  Eu- 
rope." She  had  al- 
ready asked  him 
about  Europe  and 
knew  that  he  had 
never  been  there,  but 
there  might  be  things 
in  this  country,  too, 
that  were  old  and 
romantic.  "Doesn't 
it  seem  funny  to  you," 
she  asked  him,  "that 
I  have  never  seen 
anything  in  my  life 
that  you  could  ac- 
tually call  pictur- 
esque? Just  woods, 
and  the  ravine,  of 
course,  and  the 
springs.  None  of  the 
really  beautiful 
places." 

"If  you  will  wait 
until  I  make  that 
money,  I'll  get  them 
all  and  bring  them  to 
you." 

They  walked 
through  the  ravine 
and  stopped  at  the 
biggest  spring  for  a 
drink.  Alice  told  him 
how  it  used  to  look, 
back  in  the  days  when 
they  waded  there,  with  the  water  barely 
bubbling  up  through  the  sand. 

"And  it  tasted  better,  didn't  it?"  he  said. 
"Nice  and  gritty.  Do  you  ever  want  to  go 
back  and  be  a  child  again?" 

"I  don't  believe  so,"  she  said.  "I  don't 
notice  very  much  difference,  except  when  I 
come  down  here — and  the  hotel,  of  course." 
"And  naturally  you  wouldn't  want  to  give 
that  up — all  the  nice  people  that  come.  Where 
are  they,  by  the  way?  Why  aren't  they  down 
here  drinking?" 

"I  expect  they've  all  gone  in  to  dinner — 
lunch,  I  mean.  There  are  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Du- 
pree  going  up  the  steps." 

The  dance  had  been  two  weeks  before,  and 
this  was  the  first  time  Mr.  Dupree  had  been 
back  since.  Miss  Norma  had  made  what  she 
could  of  that,  and  it  had  been  so  much  that 
Alice  thought  she  would  probably  be  sorry  to 
see  him  today,  not  only  back,  but  acting  as  if 
nothing  had  happened.  He  had  his  arm 
around  Mrs.  Dupree,  going  up  the  steps  that 
led  out  of  the  ravine,  and  they  were  both 
laughing  at  something.  She  looked  beauti- 
ful— her  figure  did.  She  had  on  an  organdy 
dress  with  bunches  of  pansies  on  it,  and  a 
lavender  hat.  Melvina,  the  laundress,  said  it 
took  more  than  an  hour  to  get  around  the 
ruffles  on  one  of  Mrs.  Dupree's  skirts. 

Roddy  was  at  home  now,  but  not  in  spirit. 
He  was  going  to  spend  the  last  half  of  his 
vacation  with  a  classmate  whose  family  had  a 
cottage  in  the  mountains.  Last  summer  he 


By  Catherine  Hayilon  Jaeobs 

We  are  the  only  ones  who  will 
remember; 
We  are  the  only  ones  who  have 
ever  known 
How  far  this  autumn  is  from  last 
November; 
We  two  alone. 

Wind,  and  the  bitter  taste,  the  dis- 
illusion 
Of  courage  whittled  thin,  the 
dulling  pain 
Of  questioning  what  was  right,  the 
heart's  confusion, 
Frost  and  cold  rain. 

Today  the  meadow  glistens  green 
at  dawning, 
And  every  step  is  firm  beneath 
the  sun. 
The  world  is  beautiful  this  autumn 
morning; 
We  two  have  won. 


•      •••••••• 
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ONLY  24  CURLS  required  for  a 
complete  and  glamorous  permanent. 


With  Bu-Tee-Wave's  lanolized 
solution,  curls  and  waves  are  gently 
steamed  into  your  hair  .  .  .  and  no 
reconditioning  rinses  are    required. 

Bu-Tee-Wave  gives  you  a  complete 
permanent  IN  A  LITTLE  OVER 
TWO  HOURS  FROM  START  TO 
FINISH. Just  unwind  the  curlers  and 
comb  your  hair  into  gorgeous 
natural  waves  which  will  give  you 
months  of  "permanent"  satisfaction. 

$098 

Complete    Set        W  Plus  5c  Fed.  Tax 

Refills  for  Future  Waves 
$120 

I  Plus  5c  Fed.  Tax 

At  leading  drug  and  department  stores,  also  Ward's  catalog.  If  not  yet  available 
in  your  city,  send  remittance.  Shipment  will  be  made  via  parcel  post  prepaid. 

HAIGAR,     INC.,    277     E.    GRAND    AVE.,    CHICAGO     11,    ILL. 

Available  in  U.  S.  A.  only 
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Money-back  guarantee 
if  not  satisfied! 


had  talked  all  the  time  about  the  scenery, 
and  the  cool  nights,  but  this  summer  he  told 
them  more  about  the  people,  especially  a  girl 
he  called  Miss  Wellford — when  he  could  re- 
member not  to  call  her  Bella.  One  day  when 
lie  was  looking  at  a  rnagazine  he  showed  Alice 
a  picture  that  he  said  looked  like  Miss  Well- 
ford.  It  was  Lady  Hamilton,  in  a  swing,  by 
Romney. 

"I  do  hope  he  isn't  going  to  do  anything 
foolish;  at  least  not  until  after  he  graduates," 
her  mother  said  when  Alice  showed  her  the 
picture. 

Her  father  looked  at  it  too.  "Must  be 
Armistead  Wellford's  daughter,"  he  said. 
"He  married  a  mighty  pretty  girl;  prettier 
than  this  one." 

Even  the  greatest  artists  couldn't  paint  a 
girl  as  beautiful  as  the  ones  people  remem- 
bered. It  reminded  Alice  of  what  Mr.  Mason 
had  said  about  the  dogs  of  the  past. 

"I  used  to  mind  it  when  people  said  I 
would  never  be  as  pretty  as  my  mother  was," 
she  told  him  one  day  when  they  were  talking. 
"I  minded  it  not  only  for  myself  but  for  her 
too;  it  sounded  as  if  the  family  was  deteri- 
orating." 

"Whoever  said  such  an  absurd  tiling  as 
that?"  he  asked  her. 

"Everybody  did,  if  they  remembered  how 
she  looked  when  she  was  young.  That  picture 
in  the  parlor  doesn't  do  justice." 

"All  the  same,  it's  absurd,"  he  said.  "Now, 
in  my  case,  my  mother  really  was  a  lot  pret- 
tier than  I  am,  and  someday  I'm  going  to 
show  you  the  little  picture  I  have  of  her.  She 
had  poetry  written  to  her  too;  I'd  like  to 
show  you  that.  If  I  were  to  write  you  a  poem, 
I  would  probably  have  no  end  of  trouble 
getting  it  published.  Or  an  acrostic ;  maybe 
you  would  like  an  acrostic  better." 

"That  is  a  sort  of  charade,  isn't  it?" 

"Much  harder.  The  idea  was  to  be  as  cryp- 
tic as  possible;  so  that  your  rival,  or  the 
lady's  husband  if  she  happened  to  have  one, 
would  get  discouraged  trying  to  read  it." 

Alice  thought  about  Mrs.  Dupree.  It  was 
easy  to  imagine  somebody  writing  her  a 
cryptic  poem,  but  she  didn't  believe  Mr. 
Dupree  would  worry  about  it,  whether  he 
could  read  it  or  not,  the  way  he  did  about  the 
dancing.  Alice  wondered  if  Mr.  Mason  had 
heard  anything  about  that.  He  hardly  ever 
mentioned  anybody  at  the  hotel.  She  didn't 
even  know  whether  he  thought  Mrs.  Dupree 
was  beautiful.  Roddy  didn't.  He  thought 
she  danced  better  than  anybody,  but  he  said 
a  woman  had  to  have  a  brain  about  her 
somewhere  before  she  could  be  what  he 
called  beautiful.  He  thought  it  was  funny  for 
her  to  let  Alonzo  drive  her  around  the  coun- 
try in  his  buckboard.  He  had  seen  them  two 
or  three  times.  Alonzo  was  a  big  fool  to  be 
doing  that  sort  of  thing,  Roddy  said. 

Mrs.  Hill  was  not  so  long  as  usual  in  return- 
ing Mrs.  Macgowan's  visit.  Months  often 
went  by  without  friendly  interchanges  be- 
tween them,  but  this  summer,  what  with  all 
the  coming  and  going  occasioned  by  the  ho- 
tel, the  neighborhood  was  more  sociable; 
people  seemed  to  have  more  in  common. 

"But  I  can't  stay  long,"  she  announced, 
getting  out  carefully  on  account  of  the  buggy's 
wheels,  which  were  muddy,  and  her  skirts, 
which  were  so  far  immaculate. 

"The  road  must  be  dreadful!"  Mrs.  Mac- 
gowan  exclaimed.  "Did  you  ever  hear  such  a 
downpour!  The  garden  is  a  wreck — I  am  not 
going  to  even  let  you  see  it — and  my  peonies 
were  just  in  their  glory  too.  When  I  went  out 
there  this  morning,  the  last  one  of  them  was 
standing  on  its  head  in  the  mud.  Let's  sit 
here  on  the  porch  and  I'll  tell  Annie  Sue  to 
bring  us  a  cup  of  tea." 

"  Where  are  the  girls?  "  Mrs.  Hill  inquired, 
glancing  through  the  open  door  into  the  hall. 

"Both  gone  to  town,"  Mrs.  Macgowan 
said.  "Sit  here  in  the  rocker;  I'll  be  right 
back." 

"I  presume  you  can  see  the  hotel  from  this 
point  of  vantage  when  the  leaves  are  off  the 
trees,"  Mrs.  Hill  remarked  when  her  hostess 
had  returned  and  was  drawing  up  a  small 
table  for  the  tea. 

"Not  much  of  it;  only  one  corner.  It's 
really  funny  how  completely  we  forget  about 
its  being  there,  in  the  wintertime." 


Here's  new  beauty  and  new  relief  for 
you  if  you  suffer  from  the  pain  and 
unsightliness  of  surface  varicose  veins 
or  swollen  legs. 

Bauer  &  Black  Elastic  Stockings 
are  practically  invisible  under  regular 
hose.  And  their  firm,  comfortable, 
scientific  support  gives  great  relief  and 
smooth,  even  control. 

Two-way  stretch,  lightweight  and 
cool,  neutral  in  tint,  they  have  long- 
wearing  lisle  heels  and  authentic 
fashioned  leg  and  instep.  They'll 
withstand  repeated  launderings. 

Ask  your  doctor's  advice  .  .  .  then 
be  sure  you  get  Bauer  &  Black  Elastic 
Stockings  for  the  finest  combination 
of  relief  and  beauty. 
EXPECTANT  MOTHERS— to  help  ease  the 
discomfort  of  swollen  legs  and  forestall 
developments  of  surface  varicose  veins, 
many  women  rely  on  Bauer  &  Black 
Elastic  Stockings. 

FREE!  Write  Depl.  HJ  for  new  booklet 
"New  Comfort  and   Relief  for  You." 
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At  drug,  department  and  surgical  stores 


BAUER  &  BLACK 


Division  of  The  Kendall   Company 
2500  S.  Dearborn  St.,  Chicago  16 
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itai  can 
say  "yes'' 

o  Romance 


Veto  says  "no" 
to  Offending! 


Ilo  says  "no"—  to  perspiration 
p»rry  and  odor!  Soft  as  a  caress  .  .  . 
iting,  new,  Veto  is  Colgate's  wonderful 
metic  deodorant.  Always  creamy  and 
30th,  Veto  is  lovely  to  use,  keeps  you 
ely  all  day!  Veto  stops  underarm  odor 
:antly,  checks  perspiration  effectively. 

Veto  says  "no"—  to  harming  skin 
and  clothes!  So  effective  ..  .yet  so 
gentle — Colgate's  Veto  is  harmless  to  nor- 
mal skin.  Harmless,  too,  even  to  filmy, 
most  fragile  fabrics.  For  Veto  alone  con- 
tains Duratex,  Colgate's  exclusive  ingredi- 
ent to  make  Veto  safer.  No  other  deodorant 
can  be  like  Veto! 


ivst  .ti.w.t ».« 

TO  VETO 

ror  line 

'f/J?  CHARM! 


"Have  you  made  the  acquaintance  of 
many  of  the  guests?" 

"Not  as  many  as  Alice  and  Rose  have.  I 
dare  say  Alonzo  can  tell  you  more  about  that 
than  we  can." 

Mrs.  Macgowan  smiled;  her  reference  was 
intended  as  a  light  introduction  to  the  topic 
she  imagined  must  be  uppermost  in  Mrs. 
Hill's  thoughts,  Alonzo's  continued  prosper- 
ity. It  was  uppermost  in  her  thoughts  too. 
She  knew  he  was  doing  well,  but  she  wanted 
to  know  how  well;  how  much  had  he  made 
already— how  much  did  he  think  he  would 
make  by  the  end  of  he  season?  She  could 
not  hear  Mrs.  Hill  answering  her  except  in  a 
figure  of  speech.  But  even  this  imperfect  sat- 
isfaction had  to  be  postponed,  because  Annie 
Sue  was  coming  with  the  tea. 

"How  are  you,  Annie  Sue?"  Mrs.  Hill 
asked  her. 

"Jus'  tol'able."  Annie  Sue  went  on  to  say 
she  had  fixed  them  some  cinnamon  toast  in- 
stead of  plain  bread  and  butter. 

"  I  hear  Melvina  is  now  regularly  employed 
at  the  hotef,"  Mrs.  Hill  said  when  the  ameni- 
ties were  over  and  Annie  Sue  had  retired.  "  I 
see  her  occasionally." 

"We  see  her  too.  She  stops  in  sometimes 
on  her  way  home."  At  any  rate  they  were 
still  talking  about  the  hotel.  In  a  minute, 
Mrs.  Macgowan  thought,  she  would  get  back 
to  Alonzo. 

"Have  you  had  occasion  to  see  anything 
further  of  the  lady  you  were  kind  enough  to 
take  back  with  you  the  afternoon  you  came 
to  call?"  Mrs.  Hill  inquired  after  a  pause  of 
some  duration. 

Mrs.  Macgowan  found  her  hesitation  puz- 
zling for  a  moment,  then  suddenly  too  clear. 


^  A  man  who  boasts  only  of  his 
^  ancestors  confesses  that  he  he- 
longs  to  a  family  that  is  better  dead 
than  alive.  —ANON. 


It  was  not  Alonzo  she  wanted  to  talk  about; 
it  was  Mrs.  Dupree — or  maybe  it  was  both. 

"Why,  yes,"  she  said.  "She  and  the  chil- 
dren walk  up  sometimes.  They  look  at  the 
flowers,  and  sit  here  on  the  steps.  Have  you 
seen  her  again?  It's  too  far  for  her  to  take 
the  children  out  there,  I  should  think." 

"You  are  a  friend  of  such  long  standing," 
Mrs.  Hill  began,  "and  already  conversant 

with  the  circumstances  of  my  life "  She 

stopped. 

Mrs.  Macgowan  leaned  over  and  laid  her 
hand  on*he  stiff  folds  of  gingham  that  were 
its  nearest  approach  to  Mrs.  Hill's  knee.  "Do 
tell  me  what  it  is  that  troubles  you,"  she 
said.  "Tell  me  quite  plainly,  and  I  will  tell 
you  plainly  what  I  think.  And  first  of  all  I 
want  to  say  that  Mrs.  Dupree  impresses  me 
as  a  pretty  woman  with  very  little  sense;  I 
don't  believe  she  has  any  idea  of  causing 
trouble.  Is  she  flirting  with  Alonzo — is  that 
it?"  This  was  not  a  figure  of  speech,  but  if 
they  had  to  begin  away  back  in  the  circum- 
stances of  Mrs.  Hill's  life! 

"Of  Alonzo's  history,  too,  you  know 
enough" — Mrs.  Hill  was  not  to  be  de- 
flected— "to  make  it  possible  for  you  to  un- 
derstand how  apprehensive  I  must  be  when  I 
see  him  subjected  co  temptation  of  this  na- 
ture. The  blood  that  flows  in  Alonzo's  veins 
is  not  my  blood;  I  must  remember  his  inher- 
itance." She  had  disregarded  the  hand  still 
resting  on  her  knee,  but  Mrs.  Macgowan 
could  feel  that  the  knee  was  trembling.  "The 
fathers  have  eaten  sour  grapes  and  the  chil- 
dren's teeth  are  set  on  edge,"  she  said. 

Which  was  a  figure  of  speech  and,  as  such, 
impressive  enough,  but  it  seemed  to  Mrs. 
Macgowan  to  be  only  broadly  applicable  to 
Alonzo,  whose  behavior  struck  her  as  being 
very  much  what  that  of  any  other  very  young 
man  of  limited  experience  and  not  unlimited 
intelligence  might  have  been.  It  was  the  first 
time  she  had  ever  heard  Mrs.  Hill  mention 
the  sour  grapes,  which  no  doubt  went  back 
to  the  same  source  as  his  exotic  appearance. 

"But  falling  in  love  is  something  every 
boy  is  bound  to  do  sooner  or  later,"  she  sug- 
gested; "and  in  this  case  at  least  it  can't  last 
(Continued  on  Page  163) 
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ihv  Cosmetic  for  hair ... 
urousvh'ss ...  not  a  hair  oil 

WHAT  suave  is... 

The  amazing  discovery  beauticians  recommend  to 
make  hair  wonderfully  easy  to  arrange  and  keep  in 
place  .  .  .  cloud-soft  .  .  .  romantically  lustrous  .  .  . 
alive  with  dancing  highlights  .  .  .  control-able  even 
after  shampoo  .  .  .  safe  from  sun's  drying  action! 
For  the  whole  family,  men-folks,  too. 
Rinses  out  in  a  twinkling. 

WHAT    SUAVE    IS    >OT  .  .  . 

NOT  a  greasy  "slicker  downer"  .  .  .  not  a  hair  oil, 
lacquer  or  pomade  .  .  .  not  an  upholstery 
"smearer"  .  .  .  not  a  dirt  collector  .  .  .  not  smelly 
.  .  .  not  drving;  no  alcohol  .  .  .  not  sticky  .  .  . 


*some  pronounce  it  "swahv"  . .  . 
others  say  "stvayv" . . . 
either  way  it  means  beautiful  hair. 


AT    YOUR    BEAUTY    SHOP,    I»RI  G    STORE,    HEPARTMENT   STORE 
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FAMOUS  FLOWER-STYLIST 
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"  Whether  you're  arranging  flowers  or  choosing  a  cigarette  . . .  EXPERIENCE  IS 

f§^P^X. 

I  tried  and  com- 
pared many  brands 
—and  I  learned  that 
cool,  mild  Camels 

are  the  cigarette 
for  me!' 


•  Into  a  brilliant  ballroom  ablaze 
with  fabulous  flowers  walks  a  brisk, 
little  brunette.  She  stoops  to  tilt  a 
creamy  petal;  adjusts  a  straying 
leaf;  nods  with  satisfaction.  Miss 
Judith  Garden  has  just  set  the 
stage  for  a  dazzling  social  debut! 
Later  ...  in  her  Manhattan  shop 
(at  left)  ...she  designs  a  tiny 
masterpiece  from  a  handful  of  ripe- 
red  fruit,  a  few  blossoms  in  a  10- 
cent-store  container.  "It  isn't  the 
cost  of  the  blooms."  says  the  tal- 
ented Miss  Garden.  "It's  experi- 
ence and  taste  that  counts." 
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A  feu-  lemothtinted  carnations,  a 
■  n  eep  of  delicate  foliage— result: 

a  fine-arts  arrangement !  "It's 
experience— not  expense  that 
counts,"  says  Miss  Garden. 
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MOST  people,  like  Judith  Garden,  know  that  experience  is  the 
best  teacher.  That's  why  millions  of  smokers  who  tried  and 
compared  different  brands  of  cigarettes  say,  "Camels  are  the  choice 
of  experience  with  me!"  Let  your  own  "T-Zone"— T  for  Taste  and 
T  for  Throat— tell  you  about  Camels.  Let  your  taste  tell  you  about 
Camel's  marvelous  flavor.  Let  your  throat  discover  that  wonderful 
Camel  mildness  and  coolness.  See  how  your  own  experience  tells 
you  why  more  people  are  smoking  Camels  than  ever  before! 

According  to  a  Nationwide  survey: 

MORE  DOCTORS  SMOKE  CAMELS 
THAN  ANY  OTHER  CIGARETTE 

When   113,597   doctors  were   ;isk<-d  1>\    three   independent   research  organizations  to 
lie  cigarette  thej   smoked,  more  doctors  named  Camel  than  any  other  brand. 
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TURKISH  &  DOMESTIC 
BLEND 


one"  tell  you 

T  for  Taste,.. 
T  for  Throat... 


that's  your 
proving  ground  for 

any  cigarette. 

See  if  Camels  don't 

suit  your  "T-Zone" 

to  a    T. 
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(Continued  from  Page  161) 
v'  long,  because  she  will  be  going  away. 
I  i  i  just  another  case  of  Satan  finding  some 

nj?;hief  still "  Was  that  in  the  Bible 

to  ?  At  all  events,  Mrs.  Hill  sat  in  silence  for 
awhile  and  then  said: 
I  I  have  a  request  to  make  of  you — unusual 
ir  s  nature,  but  still  I  hope  that  you  will  not 
raise.  I  am  going  to  ask  you  to  speak  to 
N  ;.  Dupree  on  this  subject;  I  want  you  to 

k  before  her " 

Mrs.  Macgowan  waited  for  something  that 

w  lid  give  her  an  idea  of  what  she  was  ex- 

p  ted  to  offer  Mrs.  Dupree  as  a  reason  for  a 

d  erent  line  of  conduct  from  the  one  she  saw 

Rfl  o  pursue  at  present  with  regard  to  Alonzo. 


a  good  idea  to  tell  them  so,  however.  That  is 
exactly  what  I  wanted  to  talk  to  you  about— 
that  you  ought  not  to  let  him  see  that  you 
think  he  is  good-looking.  He  is  too — too  in- 
experienced   for   that   sort   of   flattery.   A 

woman    like    you "    She    stopped;    it 

would  do  no  good  to  offend  Mrs.  Dupree. 

She  was  not  offended;  she  even  smiled. 
"What  did  he  say  about  me?" 

Mrs.  Macgowan  looked  at  her  in  aston- 
ishment. She  had  prepared  herself  to  cope 
with  stupidity — a  stupid  woman  might 
blunder;  but  a  woman  as  vain  as  this  one 
might  do  anything.  She  might  even  let  her- 
self become  infatuated  with  the  admiration 
of  an  ignorant  country  boy. 


I  ippeared,  however,  that  she  was  to  be  left 

w  hout  it.   She  would  just  have  to  promise    "He  has  said  nothing  to  me  about  you 


at  she  could. 

Very  well,"  she  said,  "I  will  explain  to 
that  she  is  interfering  with  Alonzo 's  work. 

Ian  tell  her  how  well  he  has  been  doing — 

II  how  much  depends  on  his  doing  well. 

:re  are  really  a  lot  of  things  I  can  say  to 

:e  her  realize — at  least  to  make  her  stop 

think  about  the  harm  she  may  do  in  a 

ie  like  this  without  intending  it."  Her  face 
;htened.  "There  are  Alice  and  Rose  now, 

|t  coming  through  the  gate.   I  didn't  hear 
car,  did  you?" 

n  an  afternoon  a  few  days  later,  Alice 
Rose,  each  holding  one  of  Mrs.  Dupree's 
le  girls  by  the  hand,  had  gone  down  to  the 
;hd  in  the  pasture  to  show  them  the  baby 
:ks.  "Take  them  off  somewhere  and  keep 
m  while  I  talk  to  their  mother."  Such 
1  been  the  injunction  laid  upon  them,  and 
1  ce  and  Rose  kept  wondering  what  was  go- 
on in  the  garden,  where  their  mother  had 
;|ten  Mrs.  Dupree.   She 

cjht  to  be  an  easy  person 

Ktalk  to,  since  she  talked 

■  little  herself;  but  what 

■put?  Could  it  be  any  of 

le  things  Miss  Norma  had 

mm  saying? 

1  Mrs.    Macgowan    had 

Imed  to  the  garden  instinctively,  as  to  a 

lid  she  knew,  as  she  did  whenever  any- 

I  ng  had  to  be  met,  or  escaped  from — or 
th.  Mrs.  Dupree,  in  a  white  embroidered 
iss  and  a  floppy  hat,  did  not  impress  her 
being  anything  formidable  to  meet,  but 
>vas  Alonzo  who  would  have  to  do  the  es- 
ping. 

"Suppose  we  sit  here  and  look  up  at  that 
ud  of  pink,"  she  suggested,  indicating  the 
nch  by  the  rose  trellis.  "  It's  the  Lady  Gay; 
uppose  you  have  it  too." 
Mrs.  Dupree  did  not  answer,  but  she  made 
objection  to  sitting  down,  or  even  looking 
.  Her  eyes  were  lovely. 
"  I  am  glad  you  came  up  this  afternoon," 
rs.  Macgowan  pursued  cheerfully;  "there 
something  I  have  been  wanting  to  say 
you." 

Mrs.  Dupree  made  no  objection  to  that 
her.  "  Is  there?  "  she  said.  "What  about?  " 
Talking  little  herself  did  not  make  her  an 
sy  person  to  talk  to,  but  Mrs.  Macgowan 
gan.  "It's  about  Mrs.  Hill,  and  Alonzo— 
r  son.  You  remember  the  day  I  met  you 
"  It  was  not  really  a  question  and 
rs.  Dupree  did  not  answer  it,  so  she  kept 
:  "  I  don't  know  how  much  you  have  seen 
them  since  you  have  been  at  the  hotel,  but 
lave  known  them  a  long  time,  and  I  would 
ce  to  tell  you  a  little  about  them— things 
m  would  not  be  apt  to  have  found  out." 
"Do  you  mean  about  him  being  her 
iopted  son?  He  told  me  that,"  Mrs.  Du- 
ee  said. 

Yes,  but  did  he  tell  you  about  how  much 
le  has  done  for  him— all  the  sacrifices  she 
is  made;  and  how  much  she  has  hoped  he 
ould  be  to  her  when  he  grew  up?" 

This  was  a  question,  and  Mrs.  Dupree 
nswered  it  with  a  shake  of  the  floppy  hat. 
We  were  not  talking  about  anything  like 
iat,"  she  said,  "not  about  anything  special, 
was  just  asking  him  how  he  happened  to 
>ok  so  different.  His  eyes;  they  are  quite 
;markable-looking — don't  you  think  so? — 
ir  a  boy  like  that." 

"But  all  sorts  of  boys  have  handsome 
yes,"  Mrs.  Macgowan  said.  "  I*  isn't  always 
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k  My  in. .11..  is,  "Contented 
"  with  little,  yet  wishing  for 
lore."  —CHARLES  LAMB. 


she  said  quietly,  "but  I  am  sure  he  admires 
you — as  we  all  do.  It  is  always  a  pleasure  to 
us  to  see  you,  and  to  see  the  children." 

"Thank  you,"  Mrs.  Dupree  put  in  politely, 
but  the  smile  had  gone. 

"And  I  believe,"  Mrs.  Macgowan  con- 
tinued, "now  that  we  have  had  this  little 
talk — now  that  I  have  explained  to  you  how 
we  all  feel — that  you  will  not  want  to  do 
anything  to  make  us  feel  differently — to 
make  us  admire  you  less.  .  .  .  We  must  cut 
you  some  roses,"  she  said.  She  was  not 
changing  the  subject;  she  was  giving  up. 
"Where  did  the  children  go?" 

Alice  and  Rose,  coming  up  with  the  little 
girls  and  seeing  Mrs.  Dupree  with  her  flowers, 
were  sure  the  talk,  whatever  it  was  about, 
must  have  ended  pleasantly. 

"Did  she  say  anything? "  they  asked  their 
mother  as  soon  as  it  was  safe  to  ask. 

Mrs.  Macgowan  was  watching  the  three 
white  figures  go  off  under  the  trees.  "Some- 
body had  to  talk  to  her," 
she  explained  to  Alice  and 
Rose.  "She  really  has  very 
little  sense.  She  is  carrying 
on  some  kind  of  a  flirta- 
tion with  Alonzo,  and 
poor  Mrs.  Hill  is  worried 
about  it." 

They  listened  with  interest.  "Do  you 
mean " 

"I  mean  she  is  taking  his  mind  off  of  his 
work.  But  whatever  we  do,  we  mustn't  say 
anything  before  Miss  Norma;  or  Roddy 
either,"  she  added,  knowing  just  as  Alice  and 
Rose  knew  that  all  they  had  to  do  was  to  wait 
until  Miss  Norma  and  Roddy  should  say 
something  before  them.  Unless  Mrs.  Dupree 
went  home  or  somewhere. 

They  were  almost  afraid  she  would,  but 
she  had  not  done  so  several  days  later  when 
Roddy  saw  her  out  driving  in  the  buckboard 
again.  "No  children  along,  either,  just  her 
and  the  toreador.  He  looks  more  like  the 
picture  on  a  cigar  box  than  ever,  with  that 
mustache." 

"Alonzo!"  Alice  exclaimed.  "Why,  when 
did  he " 

She  had  never  thought  of  Alonzo  with  a 
mustache;  and  it  had  been  such  a  little  while 
since  he  brought  the  strawberries.  It  had 
never  occurred  to  her  before  what  a  curious 
thing  it  was  that  a  boy  could  change  himself 
into  a  man  all  at  once  that  way.  She  tried  to 
imagine  her  father's  face  smooth  like  a  boy's. 
Or  Mr.  Mason  without  that  dark  line  that 
followed  his  lip  and  turned  up  at  the  corners 
when  he  smiled. 

They  went  walking  in  the  woods  a  good 
deal  these  days  and  he  always  took  off  his 
hat  under  the  first  tree,  as  if  they  were  going 
into  church.  The  last  walk  they  took  he  had 
just  had  a  letter  from  his  father.  It  was 
headed:  "From  the  Battlements  at  Elsi- 
nore." 

"He's  at  home  now,"  Mr.  Mason  ex- 
plained, "down  in  the  country;  he  says  it 
always  makes  him  feel  like  a  ghost,  to  go 
back.  Heaven  knows  what  he  feels  like  in 
town,  in  that  apartment.  Comfortable.  But 
they  don't  want  to  be  just  comfortable. 
Would  you?  A  lot  of  people  these  days  use 
that  word  to  explain  the  way  they  live,  and 
the  things  they  live  in— a  comfortable  flat— 
a  comfortable  apartment.  They  even  take 
you  around  and  show  it  to  you — 'and  here  is 
the  kitchenette.'  You  are  never  going  to  have 
a  kitchenette,  are  you?  You  couldn't;  it 
(Continued  on  Page  165) 
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Jfbnld* renowned  stage  stai*  vm.v. 
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morning. ..night. ..and  after  hand-roughening  household  chores 


TRY  THIS  simple  hand  beauty  treat- 
ment and  you'll  see  why  Pacquins 
is  the  largest-selling  hand  cream  in  the 
world ! 

Your  own  two  hands  will  tell  you 
why !  How  smooth  they'll  be!  Softer  . . . 
lovelier  .  .  .  really  romantic! 

A  regular  Pacquins  hand  massage  is 
even  more  important  these  "servant- 


problem"  days,  so  keep  that  jar  of 
Pacquins  within  reach.  Smooth  it  on 
your  rough,  chapped,  dry  hands.  Snowy, 
fragrant  Pacquins  leaves  no  greasy  after- 
film.  For  hands  to  be  proud  of  . . .  truly 
dream  hands . . .  take  your  cue  from  stage 
star  Gertrude  Lawrence... cream,  cream, 
CREAM  your  hands  with  Pacquins! 


VIRGINIA    KENT,  R.  N. 

"I  wash  my  hands  thirty  to 
forty  times  a  day!  Having 
tried  many  other  prepara; 
tions,  it's  Pacquins  for  me!" 
(  Pacquins  was  first  created 
for  nurses  and  doctors.) 


Among  the  famous  stars  who  use 

Pacquins  Hand  Cream  are: 

GLADYS  SWARTHOUT 

RISE  STEVENS  LYNN  FONTANNE 

VERA  ZORINA 

/Ilia,  If&t,  extna  Siif.  dJzitt, 
Red  label  PacquinA  —  ca*iiau>pi  Jlcutolui 
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1-"CRAN-APPLE"   PIE 


3/a  cup  sugar 

3  tablespoons  corn  starch 

Va   teaspoon  salt 

3/a  cup  KARO  Syrup, 

Red  Label 
Va  cup  water 


1  71  cups  cranberries 

1  Vl  teaspoons  grated 

orange  rind 

2  tablespoons  butter 

or  margarine 
1/2  cups  chopped  apples 


1  recipe  pastry 

Mix  sugar,  corn  starch  and  salt  in  saucepan.  Gradu- 
ally add  KARO  Syrup  and  water;  mix  well.  Cook  over 
medium  heat,  stirring  constantly  until  mixture  thickens 
slightly  and  comes  to  a  boil.  Add  cranberries  and  cook 
until  skins  are  broken.  Remove  from  heat;  add  orange 
rind  and  butter  or  margarine.  Cool.  Add  apples.  Roll  Vl 
of  pastry  Ve  inch  thick.  Line  a  9-inch  pie  pan.  Pour  in 
filling.  Arrange  lattice  of  pastry  strips  across  top.  Seal 
edges  well.  Bake  in  hot  oven  (450°F.)  10  minutes;  re- 
duce heat  to  moderate  (350°F.)  and  bake  40  minutes 
longer,  or  until  crust  is  brown  and  apples  are  tender. 


2-CRANBERRY  SAUCE 

Wash  4  cups  (I  pound)  cranberries;  remove 
any  soft  ones.  Drain.  Combine  P/2  cups  KARO 
Syrup,  Red  Label,  %  cup  sugar  and  V/2  cups 
water  in  saucepan.  Bring  to  a  boil;  boil  rapidly 
5  minutes.  Add  cranberries  and  boil  10  min- 
utes—until skins' are  broken.  Chill  thoroughly. 
Makes  about  4  cups. 

3-BROILED  GLAZED   FRUIT 

Place  Vb  cup  KARO  Syrup,  Blue  Label,  and  I 
tablespoon  melted  butter  or  margarine  in  shal- 
low baking  pan.  Arrange  well-drained  canned 
peaches,  pears,  apricots  or  pineapple  slices  in 
syrup.  Place  pan  about  5  inches  from  heat  and 
broil  about  5  to  10  minutes  on  each  side,  bast- 
ing frequently  until  fruit  is  Well  glazed  and 
lightly  browned.  Arrange  fruit  on  serving  dish; 
garnish  with  watercress.  Serve  hot  as  an  accom- 
paniment to  cold  sliced  meat. 


4 -KARO   BUTTER 

Place  I  cup  of  KARO  Syrup,  Blue  Label  and 
Va  cup  butter  or  margarine,  in  saucepan. 
Bring  to  a  boil  and  stir  until  blended.  Serve 
this  delicious  syrup  hot  over  pancakes  or 
waffles,  fritters  or  French  toast.  Makes  about 
l'/i  cups. 

5-CANDIED  SWEET   POTATOES 

6  sweet  potatoes,  72  cup  KARO  Syrup, 

medium  size  Blue  Label 

Va   cup  butter  or  2  tablespoons  water 

margarine  Va   cup  brown  sugar 

Wash  potatoes  and  partially  cook  in  boil- 
ing water  15  minutes.  Drain  and  peel.  Place 
all  ingredients  except  potatoes  in  heavy 
skillet.  Arrange  potatoes  on  top.  Cook  slowly,  . 
basting  occasionally,  until  potatoes  are  ten- 
der and  well  glazed. 
j     Corn    Products    Refining    Company     •     1948 


*KARO  is  a  registered  trade-mark.  For 
other  KARO  recipes,  write  Home  Service 
Department,  Corn  Products  Refining  Co., 
17  Battery  Place.  New  York  4,  N.  Y. 
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(Continued  from  Page  163) 
rould  turn  into  something  else  the  minute 
;  'ou  put  your  foot  in  it. 

"  Where'er  you  walk  cool  airs  shall  Jan 

the  glade. 
Trees  where  you  sit  shall  crowd  into  a 

shade," 

le  sang.  "Why  don't  you  take  off  your  hat? 
You  wouldn't  get  any  freckles  under  here." 

She  took  it  off  and  laid  it  on  the  ground 
oeside  her. 

"All  that  hair!  And  nobody  ever  sees  it, 
I  suppose,  except  when  it's  being  combed— 
or  laundered.  How  do  you  manage  about 
drying  it?  Hang  it  on  the  line?" 

"On  the  grass;  I  bend  over."  She  showed 
him.  "Rose's  is  longer  than  mine." 

"Fabulous.  No  wonder  all  the  fairy  tales 
are  tangled  in  it.  But  to  go  back  to  our 
plantation.  A  lot  of  things  have  got  to  be 
done  to  the  house  before  I  let  you  see  it." 

"Did  you  forget  about  the  pictures  you 
were  going  to  show  me?" 

He  shook  his  head.  "I  didn't  forget.  I  got 
scared.  I  said  to  myself,  'Suppose  she  didn't 
like  it;  what  would  you  do  then?'" 

Alice  was  sure  she  would  like  it,  though,  if 
it  was  the  way  it  sounded.  He  seemed  to  her 
to  belong  in  just  that  kind  of  place;  not  the 
battlements  of  Elsinore  exactly,  but  cer- 
tainly not  the  Cotton  Exchange. 

In  Miss  Norma's  opinion  matters  had  now 
reached  a  point  where  Mr.  Deering  might  be 
expected  to  take  a  hand.  Though  it  would 
perhaps  be  better  if  he  let  his  wife  do  it,  be- 
cause she  could  talk  to  Mrs.  Dupree,  which 
naturally  he  couldn't. 

How  much  longer  is  she  planning  to 
st;iy?"  Mrs.  Macgowan  asked. 

"Well,  of  course  their  arrangement  is  by 
the  month,"  Miss  Norma  said,  "but  the  way 
I  look  at  it,  she  ought  not  to  have  been  left 
here  in  the  first  place  with  nobody  but  a 
nurse  and  children.  A  woman  as  slack-twisted 
as  that  needs  to  have  somebody  to  look  after 
her.  Not  but  what  Alonzo  Hill  needs  looking 
after  too.  I  wonder  how  much  Mrs.  Hill 
knows.  Even  the  darkies  could  tell  her." 

Let  us  hope  they  don't,"  Mrs.  Macgowan 
said.  "She  is  the  one  who  would  really  be 
hurt  if  Alonzo's  conduct  should  be  criticized 
at  the  hotel.  She  has  so  much  pride." 

"Yes,  and  it  wouldn't  be  only  her  pride 
that  would  suffer  if  Alonzo  got  himself  criti- 
cized off  the  premises,"  Miss  Norma  said. 
"Those  two  people  can't  eat  all  the  things 
he's  raised  out  there.  I  told  Mr.  Deering  this 
morning  he  ought  to  stop  Alonzo  from  com- 
ing around  before  Mr.  Dupree  gets  back 
again.  I'd  keep  all  the  distance  I  could  be- 
tween them,  with  the  talking  that'sgoingon." 


"I  can't  claim  to  see  very  much  myself  of 
what  goes  on  in  the  evening,  after  the  day 
I've  had,"  Miss  Norma  went  on.  "The  thing 
I'm  interested  in  is  doing  something  that  will 
rest  my  feet,  and  that's  not  going  up  and 
down  those  steps  to  the  ravine.  But  there's 
several  have  told  me  they've  seen  her  and 
Alonzo  down  there  at  night." 

They  all  saw  now.  Alice  and  Rose  looked  at 
their  mother,  waiting  for  her  to  say  some- 
thing; hoping  it  would  not  be,  as  it  so  often 
was,  that  she  just  didn't  believe  a  word  of  it. 
And  it  was  not  quite  so  bad  as  that,  though 
they  could  see  that  Miss  Norma  was  dis- 
appointed. For  even  now  their  mother  said 
the  people  at  the  hotel  were  just  summer 
people,  and  Mrs.  Hill  and  Alonzo  were 
neighbors.  "They  will  be  here  after  the 
others  are  gone  and  forgotten." 

Alice  wondered  what  Mr.  Mason  would 
say.  He  never  talked  about  the  summer  peo- 
ple; after  all,  he  was  one  of  them  himself. 

But  the  next  time  they  went  walking  he 
did  talk  a  little  about  Miss  Norma.  "Our 
Miss  Giddings,  who  looks  after  us  all  so 
beautifully,"  he  called  her,  "she  is  on  the  go 
most  of  the  time,  but  she  stops  and  talks  to 
me,  if  nobody  else  is  doing  it.  She  doesn't 
like  to  see  me  abandoned  to  a  book." 

Alice  laughed,  but  she  was  wondering  what 
Miss  Norma  talked  about — if  it  could  ever 
have  been  about  Mrs.  Dupree. 

"Sometimes  she  talks  about  you,"  he  said. 
"She  was  telling  me  the  other  day  how  long 
she  has  known  you,  and  how  you  used  to 
look  back  in  the  pinafore  era." 

"Did  she  tell  you  she  was  the  one  who 
made  the  pinafores?  She  used  to  help 
mamma  make  our  clothes  before  we  got  old 
enough  to  sew.  Miss  Norma  is  awfully 
smart;  she  can  do  practically  anything." 

"So  I  imagine.  And  has  everybody's 
interest  at  heart.  She  wants  us  to  be  not 
only  happy  but  good,  Miss  Giddings  does." 

Alice  laughed  again.  "I  know;  she  comes 
up  and  talks  to  us  too." 

"Then  I  hope  she  tells  you  about  me — 
how  good  and  happy  I  am,"  he  said. 

Alice  looked  at  him  and  smiled  because  she 
knew  he  meant  for  her  to.  She  was  thinking 
that  he  really  did  look  happy,  in  the  serious 
sort  of  way  she  had  noticed  before ;  she  had 
never  thought  about  whether  he  was  good. 

"And  so,"  he  said  presently,  "you  stopped 
wearing  pinafores,  and  changed  yourself  into 
a  young  lady  in  a  long  dress,  without  ever 
going  away  anywhere.  I  thought  it  was  more 
trouble  than  that;  I  had  an  idea  a  lot  of 
people  had  to  work  over  it." 

"Maybe  they  still  have  to,"  she  said.  "I'm 
not  supposed  to  be  through.  Rose  and  I  are 
supposed  to  travel,  and  study  music,  and 
learn  languages.  Papa  has  always  talked 
about  sending  us  to  Europe." 


GCTRKA 


/  know  about  uomen.   What  I  want  you  to  tell  me  is  how  to  shave." 


ARRANGE  layer  of  sliced,  boiled 
yams  and  onion  slices  in  bottom  of 
2-qt.  greased  casserole  •  Sprinkle 
with  Yi  tsp.  ground  cloves,  1^  tbsp. 
brown  sugar,  dot  with  butter*  Re- 


peat layer  •  TOP  with  SPAM  slices 
as  pictured;  pour  %  cup  fruit  juice 
(apple,  pineapple  or  other)  over  all 
•  BAKE  in  moderate  oven  (375°)  25 
minutes  or  until  heated  through. 


FUN  ON  A  BUN,  On  toasted  bun  halves,  lay 
SPAM  slices  and  a  slice  of  cheese.  Slip  under 
the  broiler  till  SPAM  browns,  cheese  bub- 
bles. Any  time  is  SPAMwich  time. 


PERFECT  MATES  are  SPAM  and  eggs.  Sim- 
ply slice  SPAM  M  inch  thick  and  grill  both 
sides  in  a  little  fat.  SPAM's  unmatched 
flavor  brings  the  family  to  table  on  the  run. 
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i  MINUTE  FONDANT 

Candy  without  cooking! 


SoQmkl  So  Easy! 
n&year-old  can  make  it! 
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ems  almost  too  good  to  be  true  — that  you  can 
ike  candies  without  cooking,  frostings  without 
gar.  Pie  fillings  that  never  run.  Glamour  des- 
ts  thai  are  ready  in  a  twinkling.  Icecreams 
at  always  come  out  smooth. 

But  you  r an—  you  can  do  it  with  Eagle  Brand, 
3  original  Sweetened  Condensed  Milk,  made 
Borden's.  A  ready-to-use  blend  of  creamy-rich 
lole  milk  and  sugar.  Smooth  timesaving  — 
ited  !<>  gh  e  perfecl  results! 

t€€/  Eagle  Brand  Magic  Recipe  Book  — 70 
npting  dishes  that  will  make  your  fingers  itch 
i  ook  —  your  mouth  water  to  taste!  Send  post 
d  with  name  and  address  to  Borden's,  Dept. 
{•OS,   P.  O.  Box  175,  New  York  8,  N.Y. 


(X  Varieties  t 

2  3  cup  Eagle  Brand  Sweetened 

Condensed  Milk 
1  teaspoon  vanilla 
4  cups  sifted  confectioners' 

sugar 

Blend  Eagle  Brand  Sweetened  Con- 
densed Milk  and  vanilla.  Gradually 
add  confectioners'  sugar,  mixing  until 
smooth  and  creamy.  Result:  1 J  :i  pounds 
of  real  homemade  candy. 

Enjoy  it  plain,  or  in  any  of  the  follow- 
ing varieties:  Use  fondant  between  nut 
meats  or  as  a  stuffing  for  dates.  Or 
form  into  small  balls  and  roll  in  chopped 
nut  meats,  shredded  coconut,  grated 
chocolate,  or  candied  fruit.  Or  color 
fondant  with  vegetable  coloring,  and 
tlavor  as  desired  with  oil  of  peppermint 
or  oil  of  wintergreen  or  lemon,  orange, 
oralmond  extract-and  form  intoround 
flat  creams;  top  with  nut  meats  or 
cherries. 
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fAGLE  BRAND 

.SWEETENED     . 
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"And  how  do  you  feel  about  it?"  he  asked 
her.  "You  told  me  you  never  wanted  to  go 
back  and  have  the  past  over  again;  are  you  in 
any*  hurry  to  have  the  future?  Do  you 
think  much  about  the  kind  of  future  you 
want  it  to  be?" 

"Yes,  I  believe  I  do^-quite  a  lot.  It's 
really  feelings,  more  than  thoughts,  that  I 
have  about  it.  And  certainly  having  them 
about  the  past  wouldn't  do  any  good;  I 
couldn't  change  that  anyway." 

"You'd  be  surprised,"  he  said.  "There  is 
nothing  we  can  change  as  much.  I 've  worked 
on  mine  until  I've  made  it  into  something  I 
don't  believe  I'd  recognize  if  I  saw  it.  You 
see,  I've  had  a  lot  more  past  than  you  have; 
that  makes  a  difference." 

She  looked  at  him,  trying  to  imagine  the 
difference  that  had  been  made.  What  would 
he  be  like  with  no  more  past  than  hers? 
The  long  legs  stretched  out  on  the  grass, 
and  the  dark  hair  that  he  kept  pushing 
back,  and  his  gray  eyes  would  have  been 
about  the  same,  she  supposed;  but  she  knew 
she  would  not  have  felt  about  him  the  way  she 
did  now:  as  if  he  had  been  somewhere  that 
she  had  always  dreamed  of  going  and  could 
tell  her  about  it.  Some  books  were  like 
that,  but  she  had  never  known  a  man  before 
who  was. 

Melvina  was  wrapping  something  up  in 
an  old  newspaper  when  Alice  came  into  the 
kitchen. 

"Show  Miss  Alice  what  you  got  this  time," 
Annie  Sue  said.  "She's  been  tryin'  to  get 
Mrs.  Dupree  to  give  it  to  her  all  summer,  an' 
now  she's  got  it.  There  ain't  nobody's  dress 
Mel  can't  get  into  once  she  gets  into  this!" 

Alice  looked  at  the  pink 
satin  garment  lying  on  the 
newspaper.  Its  intermin- 
able lacings  and  its  deter- 
mined bones  measured  up 
to  Miss  Norma's  descrip- 
tion of  the  most  expensive 
corset  you  could  buy.  She 
looked    at    Melvina's  HQH 

"shape"    and    thought 
about  Miss  Norma's — both  of  them  expect- 
ing somehow  to  be  poured  into  this  mold. 

"Of  course  you  can  let  the  strings  out  a 
whole  lot,"  she  told  Melvina. 

"I  'spec  she  can't  hardly  wait  for  Sunday 
to  get  here  befo'  she  shines  out  in  it,"  Annie 
Sue  reflected  when  Melvina  had  departed. 

Melvina  had  almost  had  time  to  get  home 
before  they  found  the  letter  lying  under  the 
table. 

"Mel  'bout  dropped  it  out  of  the  paper 
when  she  was  rollin'  her  corset  back  up." 
Annie  Sue  retrieved  it  and  handed  it  to  Alice. 
It  was  carefully  sealed  and  addressed  in  a 
large  flowing  hand  to  Alonzo  Hill. 

' '  That  silly  woman ! "  her  mother  said  when 
Alice  took  it  in  and  shewed  it  to  her. 

"How  can  we  get  it  to  him?  Or  maybe  it 
would  be  better  to  just  give  it  back  to  her," 
Alice  said. 

Mrs.  Macgowan  held  the  letter  in  her 
hand,  thinking.  "Give  it  back  to  Annie  Sue," 
she  said,  "and  tell  her  to  give  it  to  Melvina 
the  next  time  she  comes  by." 

Upstairs  in  her  room,  Alice  wished  she 
could  lay  the  matter  before  Rose.  But  Rose 
had  gone  into  town  to  go  to  a  concert  and 
spend  the  night  with  Miss  Sallie  Kent.  In 
spite  of  what  her  mother  had  said,  Alice  still 
felt  that  they  ought  to  do  something  a  little 
better  than  just  giving  the  letter  back  to 
Melvina.  Even  if  Mrs.  Dupree  did  write  to 
Alonzo  whenever  she  felt  like  it,  that  didn't 
keep  this  one  from  being  important. 

Those  were  the  longest  days.  There  were 
hours  of  daylight  after  supper  when  they 
could  sit  on  the  porch  and  talk,  or  even  read, 
without  having  to  light  a  lamp.  But  the 
hotel  was  always  a  blaze  of  electricity. 

"They  miss  all  the  prettiest  part  of  the 
day,"  Alice  said  when  she  and  Mr.  Mason 
had  wandered  down  on  the  lawn  to  where  they 
could  see  the  people  sitting  on  the  veranda. 

"Yes,  don't  they?"  he  said.  "But  every- 
body has  to  see  what  everybody  else  is  do- 
ing, and  they  can't  do  that  in  the  gloaming. 
This  evening  especially.  Has  Miss  Giddings 
been  up  with  the  news?  Did  you  know  that 


^  One  person  with  a  belief  is 
^  a  social  power  equal  to 
ninety-nine  persons  who  have 
only  interests. 

—JOHN   STUART   MILL. 


Othello  showed  up  shortly  after  lunch  with- 
out telling  a  soul  he  was  coming — not  even 
Miss  Giddings?  I  mean  Mr.  Dupree,"  he 
said,  for  Alice  was  not  smiling. 

"Does  everybody  at  the  hotel  believe  he 
is  so  jealous,  or  just  Miss  Norma?  "  she  asked 
him.  "Sometimes  I  think  she  must  have 
been  married  to  a  sort  of  Othello — you  knew 
about  her  being  married,  didn't  you?8" 

"I  know  everything,"  he  said. 

Well,  couldn't  that  be  the  reason  she 
expects  other  people's  husbands  to  behave 
the  same  way?  Mamma  thinks  she  can  do 
a  lot  of  harm,  saying  those  things  to  just 
anybody." 

"Yes,  but  think  of  the  pleasure  she  gives! 
This  evening,  for  instance,  one  of  the  wait- 
ers dropped  a  tray,  or  maybe  it  was  a  fork, 
during  dinner,  and  everybody  jumped  and 
looked  around  exactly  as  if  a  gun  had  gone 
off." 

Alice  laughed,  but  all  the  same  she  was 
wondering  if  Mr.  Mason  knew  about  the 
letter,  whether  he  would  think  that  was  a 
joke  too.  Or  if  her  mother  knew  Mr.  Dupree 
had  come  back  suddenly  this  afternoon, 
would  she  still  think  the  letter  was  not  im- 
portant? The  more  she  thought  about  it,  the 
more  she  believed  that  something  depended 
on  Alonzo's  getting  it.  If  there  were  only 
some  way  for  Mrs.  Dupree  to  be  told  without 
somebody  having  to  tell  her. 

"Maybe  you  will  think  I  am  as  bad  as 
Miss  Norma,"  she  said  suddenly,  "but  some- 
thing happened  this  afternoon.  You  know 
who  Mr.  Dupree  is  supposed  to  be  jealous  of, 
don't  you?" 

"  I  told  you  I  know  everything." 

"Well,  Mrs.  Dupree 
wrote  him  a  letter  this 
afternoon — it  must  have 
been  after  Mr.  Dupree 
came — and  he  never  got 
it." 

He  looked  at  her.  "You 

seem  to  be  the  one  who 

knows    everything,"    he 

said.    "Who  did  get  it? 

Not  Miss  Giddings,  I  hope." 

"Nobody  got  it.  The  person  she  sent  it  by, 
Melvina  Ford,  dropped  it;  it  was  under  the 
kitchen  table." 

"Nice  safe  place.  Can  the  cook  read?" 

"That's  not  what  I'm  afraid  of.  I'm  afraid 
she  might  have  been  trying  to  send  him  some 
word  about  not  coming  to  the  hotel." 

"Maybe  she  carries  letters  all  the  time. 
This  one  needn't  have  been  anything  special." 

"That's  what  mamma  thought,  but  I'm 
almost  sure  it  was,  because  Melvina  showed 
me  what  Mrs.  Dupree  had  given  her — I'm 
sure  it  was  for  being  careful  to  give  him  the 
letter." 

"Which  is  still  under  the  kitchen  table,  I 
gather?"  He  smiled  at  her;  she  knew  she 
must  sound  like  Miss  Norma — so  intense. 

"I  can't  help  it,"  she  said.  "I  know  I'm 
going  to  think  about  it  in  the  night,  if  I 
wake  up." 

"We  mustn't  let  that  happen,"  he  said. 
"After  all,  I'm  not  there  at  the  hotel  for 
nothing.  Who  do  you  think  I'd  better  keep 
my  eye  on — Othello,  or  Desdemona,  or 
Cassio?  You  don't  want  to  walk  over  there 
a  little  while  yourself  and  see  what's  going 
on?   It  looks  pretty  quiet  from  here." 

She  shook  her  head.  "No,  but  I'm  glad  I 
told  you,  whether  you  laugh  about  it  or  not." 

They  walked  back  to  the  house  and  talked 
about  so  many  things  that  Alice  almost  for- 
got about  the  letter;  but  he  did  not. 

"I'd  better  be  getting  back  to  help  Miss 
Giddings,"  he  said  when  he  took  his  leave. 
"Don't  you  wake  up  in  the  night,  and  what- 
ever you  do,-don't  think." 

He  seldom  went  down  to  the  springs.  But 
it  occurred  to  him,  walking  back  to  the  hotel, 
that  he  might  at  least  check  on  the  contin- 
gency of  a  broken  rendezvous;  in  case  of 
which  he  would  be  likely  to  find  half  of  it 
somewhere  waiting  around.  He  went  down 
the  steps  and  walked  to  the  upper  end  of  the 
ravine,  where  the  springs  and  the  lights  gave 
out,  and  even  the  benches.  The  final  spring, 
with  one  rather  small  light  above  it,  and  one 
bench,  was  still  ahead  of  him  when  he  saw 
(Continued  on  Page  168) 
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(Continued, from  Page  166) 

that  somebody  was  approaching  from  far- 
ther up  the  ravine.  He  whistled  casually; 
whoever  it  was,  he  wanted  to  seem  casual, 
and  if  it  was  Alonzo  he  didn't  want  to  seem 
Mrs.  Dupree. 

It  was  Alonzo;  they  reached  the  bench  at 
practically  the  same  moment  and  sat  down 
on  it,  one  at  either  end. 

"I  believe  I  have  seen  you  at  the  hotel," 
Mr.  Mason  said  as  he  did  so.  "I  am  staying 
there.  My  name  is  Mason." 

"Mine's  Hill."  Alonzo  took  off  his  straw 
sailor  and  smoothed  his  hair  on  either  side  of 
the  part;  he  gave,  too,  a  little  touch  to  his 
mustache.  Mr.  Mason  had  almost  forgotten 
that  a  young  man  was  so  young. 

"Pretty  country  you  have  around  here," 
he  said  presently.  "Just  where  does  this 
ravine  come  out?" 

"About  a  mile  farther;  not  far  from  where 
I  live,"  Alonzo  told  him. 

"Then  it's  shorter  for  you  than  coming 
around  by  the  road,  I  imagine.  I  might  find 
a  shorter  way  to  get  up  to  the  hotel  than  go- 
ing back  to  the  steps." 

"There's  a  path,"  Alonzo  told  him,  "only 
there  don't  many  people  use  it.  It  goes  right 
up  through  that  clump  of  cedars — excuse  me 
for  pointing — and  comes  out  by  the  power- 
house and  the  annex." 

"I  see,"  Mr.  Mason  said.  "Looks  steep 
from  here.  I'll  try  it  sometime  when  the 
weather  is  a  little  cooler.  Does  it  ever  get 
any  hotter  than  this?" 

"Not  much — not  around  here.  In  town 
it's  hotter,"  Alonzo  told  him. 

"Or  down  the  river,  I  suppose.  I  was  talk- 
ing earlier  in  the  evening  to  a  man  from 
Louisiana — Mr.  Dupree;  he  got  in  this  after- 
noon, and  I  believe  he's  going  back  tomorrow 
or  the  next  day,  but  even  so  he  says  it's 
worth  the  trip,  it's  so  much  cooler  here  than 
it  is  down  on  his  plantation.  Everything  is  a 
matter  of  comparison.  Well " — he  stood  up — 
"I'm  glad  to  have  met  you,  Mr.  Hill." 

A  word  to  the  wise,  he  thought  as  he  walked 
away;  but  Alonzo  was  another  matter:  had 
he  used  words  enough?  He  looked  back  when 
he  came  to  the  bend  in  the  ravine  and  thought 
he  saw  a  white  straw  hat.  He  couldn't  see  a 
blue  serge  suit  at  night,  and  Alonzo's  face 
might  still  be  turned  toward  the  clump  of 
cedars  that  the  path  ran  through.  "Excuse 
me  for  pointing." 

As  quiet  as  a  millpond,"  Mr.  Mason  said. 
"Othello  left  yesterday,  and  Miss  Giddings 
was  too  busy  even  to  notice  it." 

"Do  you  think  Alonzo  realizes  what  might 
have  happened  if  you  hadn't  told  him  Mr. 
Dupree  was  there?"  Alice  asked. 

"What  might?" 

"Why,  he  might  have  come  up  to  the 
hotel  that  night,  maybe,  and  he  would  have 
been  sure  to  come  the  next  morning " 

"And  been  challenged  to  a  duel?  Just 
what  is  it  we  have  all  been  expecting — 
swords,  pistols,  horsewhips?" 

"All  the  same,  even  mamma  admits  now 
that  the  letter  might  have  been  important. 
She  is  glad  I  told  you.  We  are  both  awfully 
obliged  to  you  for  taking  all  that  trouble," 
she  added  formally. 

"You  are  both  awfully  welcome,"  he  said, 
smiling.  "It  was  a  pleasure,  I  assure  you. 
Meddling  in  other  people's  business  always  is 
a  pleasure,  don't  you  think  so?" 

It  was  Sunday  morning  again,  with  a  de- 
lightful change  in  the  weather.  "You  don't 
think  the  ground  is  too  damp?"  Mr.  Mason 
asked  her  when  they  came  to  their  tree.  "I 
would  hate  for  you  to  spoil  that  dress;  I  be- 
lieve it's  the  prettiest  one  of  all." 

"Anyhow,  it  will  wash,"  she  said,  spread- 
ing it  around  her  on  the  grass. 

"Aren't  you  ever  afraid,  coming  out  in  new 
dresses  all  the  time,  that  you  might  frighten 
off  some  really  deserving  young  man  who 
knew  he  would  never  be  able  to  pay  for 
them?" 

Alice  laughed.  "Maybe  if  he  got  to  be 
very  deserving  I  could  tell  him  how  little 
they  cost,  when  I  make  them  myself." 

He  laid  his  hand  on  the  edge  of  blue  muslin 
lying  near  him.  "Clothes  are  a  wonderful 
thing.  Sometimes  they  strike  me  as  being 
more  wonderful  than  anything  else  about 
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would  expect  to  pay  much  more  for  these  many  pieces.  A 
sensational  bargain!  Large  scarf  for  dresser  or  radio,  7  pc. 
refreshment  set,  large  center,  end  table  or  flush  lank  cover, 
doiliea,  samplers,  pot  holders,  bibs,  whisk  bromn  bolder,  3 
pc.  chair  set,  3  pc.  vanity  set  3  pc.  buffet  set,  etc.  etc. — -32 
pieces  in  all  on  fine  white  art  cloth  for  only  Si  .98  plus  postage 
and  C.O.D.  handling.  FREE  to  Anyone— Kmbroidcry  hoop 
free,  gcncious  assortment  six  strand  floss.  Also  free,  amazing 
new  invention  fits  on  any  sewing  machine  easily,  quickly. 
Makes  button  holes,  quilts,  sews  on  buttons,  attaches  zippers, 
darns  stockings,  mends  tears,  etc.  Sells  elsewhere  regularly 
for  SI. 00  but  sent  to  you  free.  Satisfaction  guaranteed,  or  your 
S1.°S  refunded.  You  keep  free  gifts  regardless.  Could  anything 
be  more  fair?  Just  mail  a  card  today! 

KNIGHT  MAIL  ORDER  CO.  Dept.  3742-T  3140  12th  St.  Chicago  12,  III. 
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POSTAGE  FREE!  MONCYBACK 

GUARANTEE!  Direct  from  out  own  great  factories 

YARN  HEADQUARTERS.  Dept. 'L* 

718   CHESTNUT   ST.,   PHILA.  6,   PA 
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ow  your  most 


n  be  laundered 


M,  even  your  most  delicate  curtains  can 
Ifely  laundered, — if  they're  Wat-a-set 
i"  cti. 

wt-a-set  is  the- ORIGINAL  lasting  fin- 
4>r  cotton,  rayon  and  nylon  curtain 
Js, — made  possible  by  one  of  the  new 
ical  discoveries  in  this  "miracle"  age. 
ler  washing  does  not  entirely  remove 
ring  the  normal  life  of  a  curtain.  Even 
licate  open  marquisette  weaves  it 
the  threads  in  place,  reduces  shrink- 
ninimizes  crinkling  due  to  moisture, 
s  rayon  eating  silverfish,  and  helps 
ed  curtains  to  hang  straight.  Only 
lary  care  in  washing  is  required,  per 
ctions  on  the  Wat-a-set  label, 
it-a-set  is  the  name  of  a  finish.  It  is 
a  brand  name  for  a  curtain.  This 
i  is  available  on  many  different  brands 
rtains  in  all  price  ranges  at  leading 
in  stores  from  coast  to  coast, 
e  dry  cleaning  costs.  Keep  your  cur- 
fresh  and  new  looking. 
Wat-a-set  finished 
ains.  MOUNT 
>E  FINISHING 
North  Dighton, 
achusetts. 


v  Guaranteed  by  **^ 
^  Good  Housekeeping  , 
— .tegs 


Tuoat-a-Ajtit 

IE  ORIGINAL  LASTING  FINISH 

>R   COTTON   AND   RAYON   CURTAINS 
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people;  this  dress,  for  instance:  I  am  as  cer- 
tain as  I  can  be  that  if  I  am  alive  fifty  years 
from  now  I  will  see  it  just  as  plainly  as  I  do 
this  minute." 

"Then  you  aren't  going  to  change  it  in  the 
meanwhile,  the  way  you  told  me  you  are  al- 
ways doing  with  the  past?" 

He  took  his  hand  away,  but  not  his  eyes. 
"It  won't  be  the  past,"  he  said,  and  added 
rather  suddenly:  "I  had  another  letter' from 
home  yesterday." 

"From  the  battlements  at  Elsinore?" 

"Yes.'  I  wish  you  knew  my  father.  He  is 
one  of  the  things  I  want  to  show  you.  I  keep 
thinking  up  new  ones  all  the  time.  I  want  to 
show  you  poor  old  Charleston.  I  know  you 
would  like  the  water,  especially  in  the  eve- 
ning, from  the  Battery.  I  want  to  catch  a 
little  fishing  boat  with  white  sails  and  let 
you  hold  it  in  your  hand." 

She  looked  at  him,  not  quite  sure  whether 
to  smile  or  not,  and  decided  not  to. 

"Is  it  very  hot  there — worse  than  here?" 

"There's  a  breeze;  you  see,  we  are  only 
about  sixteen  miles  from  the  ocean.  My 
father  doesn't  mind  the  heat,  but  this  sum- 
mer there  has  been  a  lot  of  rain,  and  it  is 
what  he  calls  the  blessing  of  fecundity  that 
he  would  pray  to  have  withdrawn." 

"I  know  what  it's  like  here  when  we  have 
a  wet  summer,"  Alice  said.  "The  darkies  say 
it's  hard  to  keep  the  cotton  in  sight,  on  ac- 
count of  the  weeds." 

"But  there  it's  not  only  weeds;  it's 
bushes — trees,  even  the  beautiful  ones  with 
white  flowers;  it's  veils  of  Spanish  moss — all 
the  lovely  vistas  blotted  out,  my  father  says. 
Sometimes  he  feels  that  it  is  hopeless.  He 
says,  'Whatever  people  mean  by  Southern 


When  love  arid  -Kill  work  together, 
«-v|M'ot  a  masterpiece.  — RUSKIN. 


ease  and  indolence,  they  are  what  it  took  to 
create  the  thing  that  used  to  be  here.  The 
question  is,  can  business  ability  restore  it? 
The  work  without  the  dreaming  would  bring 
back  something,  but  not  that.'" 

Alice  looked  at  him  with  serious  eyes.  "Did 
you,  or  your  father  either,  ever  think  that 
maybe  you  might  fall  in  love  with  a  girl  who 
had  a  lot  of  money  and  who  would  " 

"  I  know,"  he  broke  in;  "  I've  heard  of  girls 
like  that.  They  drive  out  from  Charleston  oc- 
casionally, in  search  of  romance;  they  want 
to  marry  somebody  and  restore  something. 
Restore  it  to  what?  Do  you  know,  Miss 
Alice,  I  wouldn't  trust  even  myself  in  there 
with  a  million  dollars?" 

"  But  it  must  be  so  lovely  the  way  it  is,  all 
veiled  in  moss,  with  the  white  flowers.  Why 
does  so  much  have  to  be  done  to  it?" 

"Because  it  has  to  be  not  only  lovely,  but 
livable.  It's  the  difference  between  love  in  a 
dream  and  love  in  reality;  which  is  a  bigger 
difference  than  you  would  be  likely  to 
imagine.  I  can't  have  it  waving  veils  at  me 
and  being  elusive  and  mysterious.  The  thing 
I  want  to  have  back  is  something  I  have  had 
already;  and  certainly  it's  the  only  thing  I 
would  ever  want  to  offer  to  anybody  else." 

"Offer  to  show  it  to  them,  do  you  mean — 
'here  is  the  kitchenette'?"  she  asked. 

"Offer  to  share  it — offer  it  to  a  girl  to  come 
and  live  in."  He  looked  at  her  meditatively. 
"When  I  think  about  the  kitchen  at  home, 
and  how  it  used  to  look  to  me — and  espe- 
cially how  it  used  to  smell Did  you  ever 

think  very  much  about  smells?  Kitchen 
odors.  They  are  terribly  looked  down  upon 
these  days;  but  at  home  they  would  draw 
you  from  anywhere.  Your  mother's  kitchen 
is  like  that;  I  smelled  the  gingerbread  in  the 
yard  when  we  were  starting  for  our  "walk. 
Asking  a  girl  to  leave  that  kind  of  home  for 
a  slice  of  a  house  in  town  would  be  like  ask- 
ing a  queen  to  abdicate.  I  don't  see  how  a 
man  would  go  about  it. 

"'Come  live  with  me  and  be  my  Love, 
And  we  will  all  the  pleasures  prove ' 

"A  gas  stove  and  can  opener  and  sending  all 
our  things. to  the  laundry.  You  don't  call  the 
(Continued  on  Page  171) 


See  all  you  get  in  this  brand-new 
FRIGIDAIRE  REFRIGERATOR 


See  how  beautiful  this  new  Frigidaire 
Refrigerator  is  in  this  kitchen.  It  will 
be  just  as  stunning  in  yours! 
See  how  much  food  it  holds.  Frigidaire's 
new  design  gives  up  to  50%  more  food 
storage  space  in  the  same  kitchen  space. 
Super-Freezer  Chest  holds  up  to  50  lbs. 
of  frozen  foods. 

See  these  wonderful  features!  Full- 
width,  glass-topped  Hydrator  for  fruits, 
vegetables;  sliding  Basket-Drawer  for 
eggs  and  small  packages;  Quickube  Ice 
Trays;  many  more. 


See  how  many  models!  Three  different 
types  (shown  here  is  the  Frigidaire 
De  Luxe)  ...  9  models  in  all. 

See  why  Frigidaire  Re- 
frigerators serve  so  long. 
They're  powered  by  the 
Meter -Miser,  simplest 
cold -maker  ever  built! 

See  your  Frigidaire  Dealer.  Find  name 
in  Classified  Phone  Book;  or  write 
Frigidaire,  Dayton  1,  Ohio.  In  Canada, 
LeasHe  12,  Ontario. 


You're  twice  as  sure  with  two  great  names 

FRIGIDAIRE 

MADE  ONLY  BY 

General  Motors 


More  Frigidaire  Refrigerators  Serve  in  More 

American  Homes  Than  Any  Other  Make. 


Listen  to  Frigidaire's  ni-u   1  I  M   '.V     IBNER  shou     See  newspaper  for  time,  station. 
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rs  hanging  out  over  the  grass  'things'; 

It  washing,  it's  beautiful." 

It  laughed.  "  I've  always  liked  the  coun- 

liter  too;  not  on  account  of  the  wash- 

Ihnigh.  And  I  don't  know  what  a  flat 

1  ke;  that's  another  one  of  the  things  I 

|  it  to  see." 

1 11,  that's  one  I  am  not  going  to  show 

ie  said.  "At  least  not  if  I  can  help  it." 

1  aughed  again  with  perfect  unconcern; 

;he  didn't  realize  she  was  being  made 

,  after  a  fashion,  or  she  thought  the 

i  was  funny.  He  was  continually  being 

id  to  break  up  that  way  she  had  of 

;  at  him — to  make  some  kind  of  splash, 

I  e,  in  her  clear  gaze.   But  it  wouldn't 

enteen  was  too  young  for  any  but  the 

I  traightforward  dealings,  and  she  was 

even  for  seventeen.  A  girl  of  her  in- 

|  ice  should  know  a  good  deal  more  than 

unew,  about  more  things.  Young  and 

I nt,  then;  which  left  beauty  still  to  be 

led  with,  and  love.   He  had  fallen  in 

lith  her  right  away,  he  supposed — from 

ly  of  the  dogfight;  and  he  could  not  re- 

ler  a  time  when  beauty  was  not  a  thing 

li  to  reckon  with.  That  was  why  he 

Id  to  show  her  things,  to  tell  her  things — 

lite  her  things;  it  was  not  to  enlighten 

jut  them.  And 

I)  never  saw  you 

■>ed  and  died  a 


•     •••••••• 


j.l,  there  it  was. 
there  was  the 
e  of  Usher 
iling  about  his 
md  his  mother 
ather  and  the 
|>n  Exchange, 
he  was  seeing 
clearly,  he 
Keep  his  eyes  on 


z^fwU  ^Jomo  tew   SYuSon 

H>   >larJori<*  l,«»d«»r«»r  Lee 

Robert  is  a  sturdy  elf, 
Strong  and  growing  tall; 

Can  reach  the  table  when  he  tries — 
But  Alison  is  small. 


Was  more  than 
k  before  Miss 

ta  had  time  to 
ip  and  tell  them 
elieved  she  had 
to  have  Mr. 
ee  go  away  as 
i 

made  sure  some- 
had  put  a  flea 
ear,  but  it 
to  have  been 
business  trip, 
red  her,  but  she  ought  to  be  scared." 
amething  certainly  should  have  hap- 
to  bring  her  to  her  senses,"  Mrs.  Mac- 
said.  "Maybe  now  she  will  let  that 
silly  boy  alone." 

ss  Norma  did  not  say  anything.  Alice, 
vas  sewing,  looked  up  just  in  time  to  see 
ous  change  take  place  in  her  expression; 
■us,  yet  familiar.  She  had  seen  it  all  her 
all  sorts  of  faces,  and  it  always  meant 
people  knew  something  they  were  not 
to  say  while  she  was  there.  Alice  had 
^s  taken  it  for  granted  that  a  time 
1  come  when  they  would  stop  doing  it— 
they  would  just  go  on  with  what 
had  to  say  and  not  be  so  mysterious 
:  it.  Certainly  by  the  time  a  girl  got 
gh  reading  Shakespeare  and  Byron 
wasn't  anything  she  didn't  know,  or 
n't*  imagine.  Only  when  it  came  to 
people  you  naturally  stoppedLshort  of 
things. 

'hat's  what  I  mean  when  I  say  she  has 
tie  sense,"  her  mother  explained  after 
Norma  had  gone.  "  When  a  woman  has 
iscretion  and  starts  people  to  talking 
t  her,  they  never  know  where  to  stop, 
as  her  reputation  is  concerned,  there 
ry  little  to  choose  between  being  bad 
being  silly." 

,as  early  in  the  morning  a  few  days 
Miss  Norma's  visit— long  before  break - 
and  really  not  very  long  alter  daylight— 
l  Alice  was  awakened  by  the  sound  of 
ming.  Melvina  was  running  through 
yard  calling  somebody.  Alice  in  her 
tgown  at  the  window  could  hear  her 
—"He  done  shot  Mr.  'Lonzer,  he  done 
him  daid!" 
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"Stop  that  noise,  Melvina" — her  father 
was  at  his  window  too — "and  come  over  here 
where  I  can  talk  to  you." 

Melvina  came,  but  talking  to  her  was  an- 
other matter;  all  they  could  do  was  to  listen 
while  the  noise  went  on. 

"How  do  you  know  all  this?"  Mr.  Mac- 
gowan  asked.  "You  say  it  happened  at  the 
hotel,  and  you  have  not  been  to  the  hotel." 

oHE  was  on  her  way  there  now,  Melvina 
said.  "One  of  the  gen'lemen  done  come  out  to 
tell  his  ma,  an'  a  doctor  from  the  hotel  done 
come  to  tell  her  Mr.  'Lonzer  wasplumb  daid, 
an'  they  was  fixin'  to  bring  him  home." 

"She  is  certainly  making  the  most  of  it, 
but  it  may  still  be  a  mistake,"  Mr.  Mac- 
gowan  said.  He  prepared  to  follow  Melvina 
on  her  way  to  the  hotel. 

The  rest  of  them  were  dressing,  and  Annie 
Sue  had  already  made  the.  fire  in  the  kitchen 
stove  and  was  cooking  breakfast.  The  smell 
of  the  coffee  coming  in  at  the  window  through 
which  the  screams  had  come  seemed  like 
waking  from  a  dreadful  dream,  Alice  thought. 
Melvina's  tale  could  not  be  true. 

But  it  was  true.  Her  father  told  them 
briefly  that  Mr.  Dupree  had  come  back  un- 
expectedly again,  at  night  this  time,  and 
found  his  wife  with  Alonzo  down  in  the  ra- 
vine— "by  that  last 
spring."  He  had  taken 
a  pistol  from  his 
pocket  and  shot 
him — killed  him  in- 
stantly, her  father 
said.  They  found  out 
later  that  Mr.  Dupree 
hadn't  done  anything 
to  Mrs.  Dupree  ex- 
cept to  take  her  back 
to  the  hotel ;  and  after 
that  it  seemed  he 
hadn't  tried  to  run 
away — he  had  just 
waited  until  the  sher- 
iff came.  Jt  was  all 
terrible,  but  so 
strange,  too,  that  it 
was  hard  to  realize 
anything  except  the 
strangeness. 

Alice  wondered 
how  her  father  could 
be  so  quiet  about  it; 
and  even  Mr.  Dupree 
had  apparently  been 
quiet.  Her  mother 
had  gone  to  Mrs.  Hill's  as  soon  as  she  fin- 
ished breakfast  and  didn't  know  when  she 
would  be  back.  That  was  something  they 
always  hated  to  hear  her  say;  it  sounded 
so  endless.  What  would  be  happening  there 
at  Mrs.  Hill's?  Would  their  mother  be  cry- 
ing? 

If  she  had  been,  it  was  not  enough  to  show. 
"So  many  people  began  coming  that  I 
thought  I  wouldn't  stay  this  time,"  she  said 
when  they  met  her.  "I  can  go  back,  and  I 
do  want  to  send  her  some  more  flowers." 

They  wanted  her  to  tell  them  more  about 
Mrs.  Hill  than  that  she  didn't  have  enough 
flowers.  It  seemed  strange  that  she  would 
care  about  anything  like  that.  They  didn't 
know  much  about  what  happened  when 
people  died — even  in  the  ordinary  way. 
Naturally  she  wouldn't  be  screaming  like 
Melvina,  but  their  mother  sounded  as  if  she 
were  just  the  way  she  always  was.   And 

Alonzo 

"  Where  is  Alonzo  now?  "  Alice  asked.  Her 
voice  was  shaking  a  little  in  spite  of  all  she 
could  do  to  make  it  sound  as  if  Alonzo  might 
be  just  anywhere. 

"  I  didn't  see  Alonzo,"  her  mother  said.  "  I 
sat  with  Mrs.  Hill  in  her  room  awhile,  and 
talked  to  some  of  the  people  and  then  came 
on  home.  One  of  you  go  see  if  Annie  Sue  can 
have  lunch  a  little  earlier.  We  must  have 
eaten  breakfast  before  six  o'clock." 

Late  that  evening,  after  the  sun  had  been 
off  the  garden  long  enough  for  the  flowers  to 
stiffen  up,  they  went  out  and  cut  everything 
white  they  could  find,  and  even  put  in  some 
pale  pink  roses. 

"We  will  put  them  in  something  deep  and 
leave  them  out  where  the  dew  will  fall  on 
them,"  Mrs.  Macgowan  said.  "Then  in  the 


Robert's  learned  his  way  around, 
He  has  his  language,  too; 

Can  hold  his  spoon,  and  stand 
alone — 
But  Alison  is  new. 


Less  and  less  in  need  of  me, 

Free  and  doing  fine, 
Robert  is  the  world's  child — 

But  Alison  is  mine! 

•     •••••••* 


Look  How  Easy 
BRUCE  Makes  My 
Floor  Cleaning ! 


>  4  S 


Bruce  Doozit 

and 

Bruce  Floor  Cleaner 

wax  as  you  clean.. . 
standing  up! 


I  Pour  a  small  amount  of  wax- 
rich  Bruce  Floor  Cleaner  on  your 
wood  floor  or  linoleum.  Then  use 
the  Doozit  with  its  magic  Pad  to 
loosen  dirt,  erase  spots  and  marks. 


Drop  a  cloth  under  the  Doozit 
Pad  and  wipe  up  dirt,  leaving  the 
floor  surface  thoroughly  clean, 
ready  for  polishing. 


,  Floor   j 
Cleaner  ii~ 


O  Replace  the  moist  Doozit  Pad 
with  a  dry  one,  then  polish.  The 
non-slip  wax  film  left  by  Bruce 
Floor  Cleaner  polishes  quickly. 


Just  these  three  easy  steps,  that's 
all  there  is  to  complete  floor  beauty 
care  when  you  use  the  modern 
Bruce  method  —  standing  up.  No 
more  sore  knees,  no  more  tired 
backaches  —  no  harmful  water  and 
strong  soaps  to  destroy  the  beauty 


BRUCE 


and  lifetime  of  your  floors.  You  can 
get  Bruce  Floor  Products  at  stores 
everywhere.  The  Bruce  Doozit 
costs  only  $1.89.  Long-wearing, 
easily  replaceable  pads  are  19c 
each.  Bruce  Floor  Cleaner,  68c  qt., 
$1.15  half  gal.,  $2.10  gal. 


?%V     Bruce  Tuf-       J^?S^  B'uce  Patte 
lustre  Wax     4?*/  Wax 


E.  L.  Bruce  Co.,. Memphis,  Term. 


World's  Largest  Maker  of  Hardwood  Floors 


Club)  Aluminum 

HAMMERCRAFT    WATERLESS     COOKWARE 


dk 


•**!»#*" 


V  mMium  heat  or l  top  put  ^  meal> 

nd  brown  slowly  and  we  ^  water   Roast  a 

nd  reduce  hea  J»toJ  ^^  when  n  1  Jmen 
10  K^lXw^^^^^l^SS  aroma 
^TlBtto  Bd.  y-'U  "Tciub  15-to.  Oval  Roaster 

shown;    i°.  2 


IER    CLUB    PIECES 
CHOOSE    FROM 


— f      iHEATS    FROM   ,f- 


FOU  FLAVOR 

Heats  evenly.  Flavor-laden 
steam  rises  to  the  moisture- 
sealed  lid,  falls  back  again 
to  flavor,  reflavor  food. 
Vitamins,  minerals  stay  in. 
Low-heat  method  saves  fuel. 


S  Aluminum  Dutch 
is  (covers  fit  fryinn 
) — 4Yi-ut.,  6-qt.,  and 
!.  sizes  ucailahle. 


Aluminum     Covered 
epans     lYi-at.,     2-yt-, 
,  and  4-qt.  sizes. 
ILLUSTRATED—  Chicken 
rs:  10-in.,  and  11%-in. 

.  Open    Fry    Pans:  6>4- 

and 
•in.      sizes;      Handled 
0  in.  sue. 


How  wonderful  it  is  to  be  sure  of  tender,  juicy  roasts 
every  time.  "  Full  Flavor  "  cooking  in  Club  Aluminum 
Hammercraft  Waterless  Cookware  makes  the  most 
not  only  of  meats,  but  fruits,  vegetables  and  poultry. 
This  waterless,  top-of-stove  way  of  cooking  doesn't 
dilute  the  natural  flavors— and  saves  vitamins,  min- 
erals, fuel  and  pot  watching. 

Millions  of  women  now  cook  this  "Full  Flavor" 
way  and  take  pride  in  the  beautiful  "jewelry  store" 
hammered  finish  of  their  Club  Aluminum. 

Now,  with  18  basic  pieces  to  choose  from,  you  can 
start  your  Club  Aluminum  set,  round  it  out,  or  select 
one  or  more  choice  pieces  for  wedding  or  birthday 
gifts.  At  many  good  retailers. 
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morning,  if  you  want  to,  you  may  both  drive 
over  and  take  them  to  her." 

The  cedar  trees  looked  actually  black 
against  the  morning  sky  when  they  drove  in 
and  stopped  in  front  of  the  house.  There 
were  two  or  three  other  vehicles  standing  in 
the  yard,  their  horses  hitched  to  other  trees. 

"Do  you  think  we  had  better  tie  Kitty?" 
Alice  asked.  "We  will  only  be  just  a  few 
minutes." 

"I  am  not  going  in,"  Rose  said.  "You 
get  out  and  I  will  hand  you  the  flowers." 

"  But  mamma  wanted  us  —  "  Alice  pro- 
tested, though  she  had  obeyed  and  was  al- 
ready standing  on  the  grass. 

Rose  handed  her  the  big  flat  basket. 
"Aren't  they  beautiful  with  the  dew  still  on 
them  like  that?"  she  asked.       ^^^^^^^^ 

Alice  turned  with  the 
basket  in  her  arms  and 
went  up  the  steps.  Mrs. 
Hill  was  in  the  parlor,  sit- 
ting beside  Alonzo.  She 
got  up  and  took  the  flowers 
and  said  something,  but  ^^^^^^^* 
Alice  was  looking  at 
Alonzo.  She  would  have  known  right  away 
that  he  was  not  asleep;  but  if  she  had  not 
known  that  he  was  dead,  she  would  have 
thought  something  wonderful  had  happened 
to  him. 

Mrs.  Hill  took  a  white  rose  out  of  the 
basket  and  laid  it  beside  him.  "My  boy  looks 
beautiful,  doesn't  he?"  she  said,  looking 
down  at  him;  and  then  she  said  in  a  different 
voice:  "The  Lord  gave,  but  now  the  Lord 
hath  taken  away." 

Alice  got  back  in  the  buggy  with  no  idea 
that  she  was  going  to  cry.  She  was  feeling 
strange,  but  not  the  least  bit  sad.  It  was 
when  she  saw  Alonzo's  horse  in  the  lot,  look- 
ing over  the  fence  toward  the  house,  and  the 
buckboard  standing  by  the  stable  with  the 
shafts  on  the  ground,  that  her  throat  began 
to  feel  queer,  and  then  before  she  knew  it  she 
was  sobbing  so  she  couldn't  even  answer 
when  Rose  asked  her  what  was  the  matter. 

"Didn't  he  look  just  like  he  was  asleep?" 


^  1 1  people  (1 
T  the)  sai<l  I 
would  l><  no 
about  it.  - 
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Alice  shook  her  head. 
"I  expect  he  looked  more  like  a  statu 
the  way  Rob  Roy  did." 

Alice  wiped  her  eyes.  "But  Rob  h 
looked  like  a  statue  of  himself;  as  if  he  had 
changed  a  bit  by  dying.  You  were  sure  if 
could  come  back  he  would  be  just  the  sar 
Alonzo  didn't  look  that  way  at  all;  you  kn 
the  minute  you  saw  him  that  he  would  ne 
even  want  to  come  back." 

"Well,  anyhow,  don't  start  crying 
You  have  no  idea  how  you  look."  Rose  dH 
up  in  the  shade  of  a  convenient  tree  a 
inspected  her  sister.  "I  believe  everybo< 
would  have  been  better  off  if  the  hotel  h 
never  been  built  and  the  springs  were  t 
way  they  used  to  be,"  she  said. 
^^^^^^^^  The  way  they  used 

be:  little  bubbles  in  t 
sand.  And  that  la 
spring— Alice  remember., 
the  day  they  discover/ 
it,  practically  hidden 
the  grass.  If  anybody  h; 
s^*^*^*^*^*^*^  told  her  then  what  w'l 
going  to  happen  right  the' 
where  they  were  wading,  how  would  she  ha' 
felt?  Rose  was  probably  right  about  the. 
being  happier  the  way  they  were.  And  yet 
they  could  go  back,  Alice  was  sure  she  didn 
want  to  go.  It  would  just  all  be  to  learn  ovi 
again— the  things  she  knew  now  about  peop 
and  the  way  they  acted,  and  how  different ! 
seemed  to  you  after  they  were  dead.  Alomi 
couldn't  have  looked  like  that  if  he  had  bet 
bad  and  low-down,  the  way  she  had  bet 
thinking  he  was;  and  maybe  Mrs.  Dupn 
was  not  either.  It  was  still  something  si 
couldn't  understand,  but  she  knew  now  si 
didn't  have  to  feel  so  ashamed  if  anybod 
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Having  a  thing  like  that  happen  would  h 
bad  for  the  hotel,  people  said.  Mr.  and  Mrj 
Deering  were  worried  when  so  much  about -, 
came  out  in  the  newspapers;  but  none  of  th 
people  who  were  staying  there  left  on  accoui 
of  it.   Except  the  Duprees,  of  course;  the 
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y  d  all  gone  home  the  next  day.  Mr.  Du- 
ii  ee,  too,  though  he  would  have  to  come  back 
cr  the  legal  formalities,  which  couldn't  be 
.:  lything  very  bad,  from  the  way  everybody 
]oke  of  them.  Nobody  even  mentioned 
1  tnging  Mr.  Dupree.  Alice  had  heard  of  the 
i  written  law  and  was  now  told  that  it  was 
r  cases  like  this  that  it  had  not  been  written. 
Another  thing  that  had  turned  out  differ- 
lt  from  what  she  would  have  expected  was 
liss  Norma.  It  was  exactly  as  if  she  had 
jver  said  anything  bad  about  Mrs.  Dupree, 
wanted  anything  to  happen  to  her  or 
lonzo.  Mr.  Mason  said  he  didn't  know  how 
lat  poor  woman,  or  the  children,  could  have 
3t  along  without  Miss  Norma;  she  had  just 
one  everything  for  them.  She  was  quiet  all 
f  a  sudden  too.  She  hardly  talked  to  any- 
ody  about  what  had  happened. 

"Tragedy  is  supposed  to  have  that  effect 
n  people,"  Mr.  Mason  said.  "The  last  act — 
rhen  somebody  has  to  pay  for  everything, 
/hether  he  was  to  blame  for  all  of  it  or  not — 
nakes  the  audience  feel  pretty  sober  for  a 
/hile.  But  unfortunately  it  doesn't  last.  The 
uman  situation,  Miss  Alice,  seems  to  call  for 
lot  of  sacrifices.  Something,  somewhere, 
las  always  got  to  be  settled  with.  We  talk 
bout  forgiving  people  for  their  misdeeds,  be- 
:ause  they  are  dead,  or  because  we  are 
Christians.  If  we  were  good  consistent  pa- 
gans we  would  know  better  than  that.  We 
ould  probably  put  a  stone  or  an  altar  of 
me  description  down  at  that  last  spring  to 
emind  the  passer-by  that  a  debt  had  been 
aid  there,  a  part  of  the  universal  obligation." 

The  summer  was  almost  gone  now;  the 
leaves  had  not  turned,  but  there  was  a  gold 
wash  over  everything.  Last  year  at  this  time 
Mr  Deering  had  begun  to  talk  of  closing  the 
hotel,  but  this  year  he  was  thinking  of  keep- 
ing it  open.  There  were  a  good  many  people 
Nho  liked  the  country  better  in  the  fall  than 
any  other  time  of  the  year. 

"  I  told  him  I  thought  I  knew  one  he  could 
count  on  staying,"  Miss  Norma  said,  looking 
at  Alice  very  much  in  her  old  manner,  and 
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Alice  looked  back,  smiling  very  much  in  hers. 

"I  think  it  is  exceedingly  sensible  of  Mr. 
Deering  to  do  that,"  Mrs.  Macgowan  said. 
"He  can  have  big  wood  fires  in  the  evening 
and  make  it  look  cheerful  and  homelike." 

"And  if  Mr.  Mason  stays,  I  tell  you  some- 
body else  that  won't  be  leaving  in  a  hurry." 
Miss  Norma  said,  "and  that's  Miss  Kitty 
Kirkman  and  her  mother.  She  may  not  be 
ahead  of  you  in  looks,  Alice,  but  they  tell  me 
she's  one  of  the  richest  girls  in  Nashville,  so 
you  better  keep  your  eye  on  her." 

"I  think  she's  perfectly  beautiful,"  Alice 
said.  V I  was  trying  to  describe  the  way  she 
looked  in  that  yellow  dress  to  mamma.  I 
never  thought  about  yellow  being  becoming 
to  a  blonde,  but  it  made  her  look  gold  all 
over.  Do  you  suppose  Mr.  Mason  knows 
about  her  having  so  much  money?" 

"I  can't  see  any  use  in  her  hiding  a  thing 
like  that  from  him,  when  she's  doing  every- 
thing else  she  can  to  catch  him,"  Miss  Norma 
said.  "Of  course  she's  too  well  brought  up  to 
brag  about  it,  but  it's  easy  to  see  they  have 
always  been  used  to  everything." 

Miss  Kitty  Kirkman  and  her  mother  had 
been  at  the  hotel  about  a  week  now ;  they  had 
been  out  in  Colorado  all  summer  and  were  on 
their  way  back  home.  They  were  much  the 
nicest  people  who  had  come  yet.  Miss  Kitty's 
dresses  were  all  colors  and  every  one  becom- 
ing to  her  complexion.  She  had  a  lovely  way 
of  speaking,  too,  and  probably  knew  foreign 
languages;  they  had  been  to  Europe  twice. 

"Do  you  know  whether  she  went  to  col- 
lege too?  "  Alice  asked  Mr.  Mason. 

Mr.  Mason  did  not  think  Miss  Kirkman 
had  been  to  college.  "She  is  very  much  edu- 
cated, though;  one  can  see  that,"  he  said. 

"She  has  studied  music,  too,"  Alice  said; 
"she  sings.  Have  you  heard  her?" 

He  shook  his  head.  "We  must  ask  her  to 
sing  for  us.  She  and  Rose  can  get  together  on 
that." 

"I  think  she's  the  most  beautiful  girl  I 
ever  saw,"  Alice  said  earnestly. 

"Well,  I  wouldn't  say  that." 

"We  call  her  the  golden  girl.  I  mean  the 
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Yes,  you  can  do  it — make  the  same  good  coffee  ever 
time — thanks  to  this  new  coffee-making  systen 
Exact  measure — triple  control — is  the  secret. 

The  handy  Club  Coffee  Dispenser  gives  the  rig) 
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coffee  every  time. 
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Coffee  Dispenser  and  the  Club  Glass  Drip  Coffe 
Maker — to  work  in  your  home,  and  from  this  da; 
forward  enjoy  the  same  full-flavor  goodness  in  ever 
cup  of  coffee.  Get  it  at  leading  retailers. 
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one  in  the  fairy  tale."  Alice  added  quickly; 
"  I  wasn't  thinking  about  her  being  so  rich." 

"Is  she?" 

Alice  nodded.  "Her  family  is.  Papa  used 
to  know  them  in  Nashville.  She  is  descended 
from  one  of  the  Presidents." 

"Was  he  rich?" 

"I  didn't  mean  that;  I  meant  her  family 
was  aristocratic." 

"I  see,"  he  said.  "But  what  I  don't  see  is 
why  you  are  making  it  so  clear  to  me.  If  you 
are  trying  to  make  me  admire  Miss  Kirkman 
more  than  I  do  already,  you  don't  have  to 
bother.-  Or  maybe  it's  not  me  you  are  think- 
ing about,  maybe  it's  you;  you  may  be  trying 
to  get  rid  of  me.  Are  you?" 

She  waited  a  little  before  she  laughed  at 
that — to  be  sure;  and  he  went  on: 

"  If  you  are,  then  come  out  and  tell  me  so, 
and  don't  try  to  buy  me  off  with  rich  families 
and  Presidents'  granddaughters  and  things 
like  that."  There  he  was  again — throwing  his 
pebbles  into  the  clear  pool.  It  wouldn't  do. 
"That's  a  joke,  Miss  Alice.  She  is  charm- 
ing." 

The  moonlight  in  October  was  wonderful, 
and  the  nights  still  warm,  and  by  that  time 
they  had  become  so  well  acquainted  with  one 
another  that  Mrs.  Kirkman  and  Kitty  would 
come  up  almost  every  evening  with  Mr. 
Mason  and  Colonel  Bodley.  Alice  looked  at 
her,  leaning  back  in  the  low  chair  right  under 
the  moon.  Her  neck  and  arms  were  white, 
like  marble,  through  her  thin  dress,  and  her 
diamonds  sparkled  more  than  ever. 

Kitty  didn't  like  to  sing  at  the  hotel,  but 
there  in  the  moonlight  all  they  had  to  do  was 
get  her  started.  Rose  tried  playing  her  accom- 
paniments loud  enough  ^^___^__ 
for  her  to  sing  without 
having  to  come  inside,  but 
it  didn't  go  very  well. 

Then  Mrs.  Kirkman 
remembered  about  the 
guitar.  "Go  get  it,  Kitty; 
you  remember  which  trunk 
it  is  in." 

"Nobody  wants  to  hear  ___^^__^^_ 
me  that  bad,  even  if  you  ■■■■■■■i 
knew  where  the  key  was," 
Kitty  said;  but  Mr.  Mason  pulled  her  up 
from  the  steps  where  she  was  sitting  and 
told  her  to  come  on. 

"If  you  can't  find  the  key,  I'll  bring  the 
trunk." 

When  they  came  back  he  had  the  guitar 
slung  across  his  shoulder  by  a  wide  ribbon, 
and  standing  there  in  the  moonlight  they 
looked  exactly  like  something  in  an  old  pic- 
ture, or  a  play — Gaily  the  troubadour  touched 
his  guitar.  Kitty  didn't  know  that  song,  but 
she  seemed  to  know  almost  everything  else 
anybody  had  ever  heard  of. 

When  she  stopped  singing  and  they  went 
back  to  the  hotel  it  was  almost  midnight,  but 
neither  Alice  nor  Rose  wanted  to  go  in.  It 
was  the  most  beautiful  evening  they  could 
remember. 

"  I  would  rather  sing  like  that  than  do  any- 
thing in  the, world,"  Alice  said.  "It  must  be 
so  wonderful  to  have  even  a  few  people  feel 
about  you  the  way  we  were  all  feeling  about 
her.  Of  course  a  lot  of  it  was  the  way  she 
looked;  nobody  could  take  eyes  off  her." 

"Of  course  you  didn't  notice  where  Mr. 
Mason's  eyes  were,"  Rose  said. 

Ihe  next  afternoon  Alice  lay  in  the  ham- 
mock trying  to  keep  awake  over  a  book  of 
poetry  and  finding  it  difficult  because  of  the 
night  before.  Even  after  she  went  to  bed  she 
had  stayed  awake— on' purpose,  because  she 
was  trying  to  hold  on  to  things,  to  keep  them 
from  slipping  into  the  past.  But  it  wouldn't 
be  the  past;  Mr.  Mason  had  said  that  about 
remembering  her  blue  dress,  and  that  was 
how  she  felt  about  last  night:  she  didn't  want 
it  ever  to  be  the  past.  But  of  course  it  kept 
getting  more  so  every  minute — the  moon- 
light and  the  music  and  the  way  everything 
had  looked — and  the  daylight  put  the  finish- 
ing touch  on  it.  Maybe  if  anyone  went  blind 
and  didn't  have  the  outside  changes  to  con- 
tend with,  it  would  be  possible  to  keep  the 
feeling  of  enchantment  longer.  She  closed 
her  eyes;  she  could  hear  Kitty's  voice — 
"Moon  of  the  summer  night" — and  see  her 
sitting  on  the  steps  with  her  guitar.   She 


^  You  will  make  more  friends 
^  in  a  week  by  getting  your- 
self genuinely  interested  in 
other  people  than  you  ran  in 
a  year  by  trying  to  get  other 
people  interested  in  you. 

—ARNOLD   BENNETT. 


opened  them  and  saw  her  coming  across  1 
lawn  from  the  hotel;  so  that  was  the  endl 
that.  She  jumped  up  and  went  to  meet  hi 

"Are    there    still    some    muscadines 
there?"  Kitty  asked  as  they  walked  past  t| 
grapevine  swing  in  the  edge  of  the  wc 
"Mr.  Mason  wanted  to  shake  some  down  I 
us  last  night  in  the  moonlight,  but  moth 
thought  it  was  too  late." 

"  We  can  see  if  there  are  any  we  can  getl 
Alice  veered  off  from  the  path.  "You  reall 
can't  shake  them  down,  though;  you  have! 
chunk  them,  and  I  doubt  if  either  of  us  cj 
throw  high  enough." 

They  couldn't;  but  their  hats  fell  off  arJ 
Alice's  braids  fell  down,  and  it  was  too  hj 
anyway,  so  they  gave  it  up. 

"You  sit  in  the  swing,"  Alice  said.  " 
holds  me,  so  I  know  it  will  hold  you.  I'll  i 
here."  "Here"  was  the  ground.  "I  wonde 
why  the  ripe  ones  always  have  to  grow 
high."  She  was  gazing  up  into  the  tree,  uti 
conscious  of  how  she  looked  to  the  girl  in  1 
swing,  who  was  watching  her  in  an  unusua 
silence. 

'  I  should  think  you  would  feel  like 
couple  of  enchanted  princesses,  living  oirl 
here  this  way.  And  wasn't  it  wonderful  tcl 
have  the  hotel  just  suddenly  spring  up  at  youil 
gate?  You  don't  have  to  bother  to  go  after! 
your  princes.  Have  there  been  many  oil 
them,  so  far?  I'll  ask  Rose.  I  saw  her  watch-l 
ing  you  last  night — and  Mr.  Mason.  Shel 
knows  he's  in  love  with  you,  as  well  as  I  do,[ 
whether  you've  told  her  or  not;  whether  he| 
has  told  you  or  not.  Has  he?  No — really- 
there's  one  thing  I  want  to  ask  you :  are  youl 
^^^^^^^_  going  to  marry  Mr. I 
Mason?" 

"Goodness  no!"  Alice] 
said.  "I'm  not  going  to 
marry  anybody.  There  are] 
too  many  other  things  I've  I 
got  to  do  before  I  can  do  | 
that." 

"  Is  he  going  to  wait  for 
you,  then?  You'll  admit 
■■■■■■■  that  he  is  worth  waiting 
for.  Mother  and  I  both 
think  he  is  one  of  the  most  attractive  men 
we  have  seen  in  a  long  time."  She  looked 
at  Alice  in  silence  for  a  minute.  "How  old 
do  you  think  I  am?"  she  said.  "Guess." 

Alice  looked  at  her  seriously.  "I'm  going  to 
guess  twenty." 

"Add  four.  That  gives  me  one  more  year  to 
go,  and  then  I  enter  the  old-maid  class.  No- 
body could  have  made  me  believe  when  I  was 
your  age  that  I  wouldn't  be  married  by  the 
time  I  was  twenty-five." 

"But  if  you  wanted  to "  Alice  began. 

"  Why  didn't  I  ?  That's  a  long  story.  Have 
you  told  Mr.  Mason  what  you  just  told  me— 
about  not  wanting  to  marry  anybody?" 

Alice  shook  her  head.  "I  haven't  told  him 
anything.  And  besides "  For  some  rea- 
son she  stopped  before  she  said  that  Mr. 
Mason  couldn't  marry  anybody  either  be- 
cause he  had  too  many  other  things  to  do 
first.  A  few  months  ago  she  would  have  told 
Kitty  that.  She  would  have  told  her  a  lot  of 
things  she  wouldn't  tell  her  now.  She  would 
not  have  paid  the  slightest  attention  to  what 
Miss  Norma  said  about  her  trying  to  catch 
Mr.  Mason.  But  now,  "Let's  go  on  to  the 
house,"  she  said.  "We  can  get  Annie  Sue  to 
make  us  some  lemonade."  She  got  up;  the 
sudden  suspicion  that  the  way  people  looked 
to  Miss  Norma  might  be  a  good  deal  like 
what  they  really  were  made  her  so  unhappy 
that  she  had  to  put  off  thinking  about  it. 

"All  the  same,  I  would  like  to  be  around 
sometime  when  he  is  really  making  love  to  a 
girl.  He  has  had  plenty  of  practice;  don't  let 
anybody  fool  you  about  that." 

The  beautiful  days  went  on,  but  the  moon 
was  rising  later  all  the  time. 

"I  told  mother  if  she  would  just  let  me 
stay  the  moon  out,  I  would  go  on  back  to 
Nashville  with  her,"  Kitty  said.  "  I  am  going 
to  be  homesick  for  this  place,  Alice.  When  I 
think  of  you  all  doing  everything  just  the 
same  without  me,  I  can  hardly  stand  it." 

"But  it  won't  be  just  the  same,"  Alice 
said.  "You  know  that.  We  are  going  to  miss 
(Continued  on  Page  177) 


HOTPOINT 

PRESENTS 


Pushbutton 

Controls  and 

'Talking  Colors 


Here's  Hotpoint's  Back  Panel  where  each  cooking  unit 
has  its  own  set  of  simple  Pushbutton  Controls.  All  you 
do  is  push   a   button   for   fast,   accurate,   measured   heat! 


Everybody!*  Poiivtmcj  To 


New  Double-  Oven  Range 

with 

New  Pushbutton  Cooking! 


Here's  a  modern  kitchen  marvel  — Hotpoint's  big  new 
Double-Oven  Electric  Range,  with  Pushbutton  Controls 
and  "Talking  Colors"  for  accurate  Pushbutton  Cooking. 

•  •  Into  this  wonderful  new  kind  of  range,  Hotpoint  has 
built  two  of  its  famous  Sealed-Heat  Ovens.  Both  ovens  are 
complete— you  can  bake  or  broil  in  either  or  both— and  there's 
enough  oven  space  for  a  full  dinner  for  20  people. 

•  •  AND  up  on  the  beautiful  back  panel  are  Hotpoint's 
amazing  new  Pushbutton  Controls.  Just  choose  the  cooking 
speed  you  want  for  any  unit.  Then— push  a  button.  Presto! 
You  get  accurate,  measured  heat,  and  a  colored  light  shows 
you  what  unit  is  on— at  what  speed  ! 

•  •  Ask  your  Hotpoint  dealer  to  show  you  Pushbutton 
Cooking  and  all  the  other  wonderful  features  of  this  great 
new  Double-Oven  Range !  It's  so  practical !  So  speedy !  So 
accurate!  So  convenient!  It's  made  by  Hotpoint— America's 
leading  electric-range  manufacturer. 

HOTPOINT   INC.  (A  General  Electric  Affiliate),  Chicago   44,  III. 
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FLU  VIRUS 
THREAT 


Guard  your  family  against  the  dread  flu  virus,  now  becoming  such 
a  widespread  threat.  Here's  the  startling,  menacing  fact  about  this 
potent  virus:  Scattered  by  an  infected  sneeze,«it  can  continue  to  live 
in  house  dust .  .  .  infect  your  family  with  flu  weeks  later  when  stirred 
up  by  sweeping.  So  — disinfect  daily,  as  you  clean  —  with  "Lysol"—  the 
powerful  disinfectant  that  quickly  kills  the  flu  virus  on  contact!  Add 
"Lysol"  brand  disinfectant  to  the  cleaning  water  every  single  time! 


5fcWhen  scattered  by  an  infected 
sneeze,  the  potent  flu  virus 
(medical  laboratory  tests  prove) 
can  dry  out  in  house  dust . . . 
live  to  cause  flu  infection 
even  6  weeks  later. 


MERICA'S  LARGE 

SELLING  DISINFECTANT 

A  CONCENTRATED  GERM-KILLER 

Used  by  leading  hospitals... 
rocommondod  by  many  doctors 


MHTUBS  and  showers  demand  constant 
gicnic-  cleansing.  And  don't  omit  toilet 
at,    bathroom    floor   and   walls     I 
blespoons  of  germ-killing  "Lysol"  to  each 

illon  uC  cleaning  water,  as  for  all  general 
s  infection. 


Every  Day  ...As  You  Clean 
Kill  Disease  Germs  with 


4 


ALL  WOODWORK,  doors,  stair  rails,  base- 
boards, furniture,  call  for  "Lysol."  They 
maj  harbor  the  fin  vims  —  scattered  by 
an  infected  sneeze  or  cough,  and  living  in 
house  dust.  "Lysol"  kills  this  potent  virus— 
utm't  harm  paint,  varnish. 


» 


Brand  Disinfectant 

Reg.  U.  S.  Pat.  Off.    •     Product  of  Lehn  &  Fink 


r\ 


LAUNDRY  TUBS,  WASHERS  need  careful, 
hygienic  cleaning  .  .  .  especially  when  flu 
is  going  the  rounds.  Disinfect  with  "Lysol" 
as  >ou  clean.  Highly  concentrated,  highly 
economical  ...  A  little  "Lysol"  goes  a 
long  way. 


WASH  MOPS,  brooms,  brushes,  cleaning 
cloths  regularly  with  "Lysol."  These  are 
your  tools  for  the  hygienic  cleansing  of 
your  whole  house.  Keep  them  "Lysol"- 
dismfected,  clean  and  sweet-smelling  at  all 
times.  Never  risk  a  less  efficient  germicide! 


IMPORTANT  "LYSOL"  CLEANING    USES: 


Bathroom  tub,  toilet,  basin, 
walls,  floor— kitchen  sink, 
drainboards,  garbage  pail. 


Laundry  tubs  and  washers  — 
closets,  cellars,  stairs,  store- 
rooms, shelves. 


All  woodwork,  floors,  walls, 
doorknobs,  rails  — children's 
rooms  and  furniture,  diaper  pail. 


Sickrooms,  including  bedding, 
utensils  and  linen  — cleaning 
rags,  mops,  brooms,  brushes. 


e  Springs 

(Continued  from  Page  174) 
x  more  than  we  ever  have  anybody.  You 
:  re  talking  about  how  nice  it  was  to  have 
, :  hotel  bring  people  here,  but  they  never 
;  y,  and  that  is  a  terrible  drawback;  it  keeps 
;  from  being  quite  happy  even  while  they 
!  here — the  ones  we  really  like,  I  mean." 
'But  Mr.  Mason  is  going  to  stay;  he  told 
that  if  they  let  anybody  do  it,  he  was  going 
stay  until  he  went  home  for  Christmas, 
other  invited  him  to  stop  and  see  us,  either 
his  way  there  or  his  way  back.  When  can 
u  come,  Alice?  For  a  real  visit,  I  mean.  If 
:  have  you  there,  Mr.  Mason  will  be  sure  to 
ow  up  sooner  or  later.  What  do  you  really* 
san  to  do  about  him?  Haven't  you  ever 
•en  in  love  with  anybody  yet?  " 
"Maybe  a  little,"  Alice  said  after  thinking. 
Kitty  looked  at  her.  "Of  course  you  are 
vfully  young — you  are  young  even  for  your 
;e — but  how  you  can  sit  out  there  night 
ter  night,  with  him  looking  at  you  the  way 
does,  and  even  his  voice  being  different 
hen  he  says  anything  to  you !  I  think  you 
ust  have  a  stony  heart.  I  simply  can't  bear 
.ie  thought  of  going  away  and  maybe  never 
eing  him  again.  That  is  the  plain  truth  and 
might  as  well  tell  it — to  you,  I  mean.  Some- 
mes  I  wish  I  was  the  kind  of  girl  who  would 
ist  go  ahead  and  tell  him ;  not  for  any  good 
would  do  me,  but  I  don't  seem  to  care 
x>ut  that  either — even  if  it  did  me  a  lot  of 
arm  I  would  still  want  him  to  know."  ' 
Alice  was  glad  she  had  never  told  Kitty 
x>ut  the  battlements  at  Elsinore,  and  about 
\x.  Mason's  father  and  mother  having  to 
ve  in  an  apartment,  and  especially  glad  she 
ad  never  mentioned  his  not  being  able  to 
et  married.  She  could  see  exactly  how  that 
/ould  affect  her:  she  would  think  then  that 
ne  jnly  thing  to  do  was  to  tell  him  how  she 
sit  about  him;  she  would  have  a  wonderful 
xcuse.  But  it  would  not  do  any  good. 

On  the  last  evening  the  moon  was  full — a 
ircumstance  that  was  generally  supposed  to 
ring  a  rain.  On  this  occasion,  however,  it 
ad  not  brought  even  the  tiniest  cloud.  They 
vatched  the  perfected  splendor  swim  into 
in  empty  sky,  rolling  fantastic  lengths  of 
,hadow  up,  until  the  earth  seemed  empty, 
oo,  of  all  but  light. 

"Mother  was  too  tired,"  Kitty  had  ex- 
plained when  she  and  Mr.  Mason  walked  up 
done.  "She  never  lets  me  help  enough  with 
he  packing;  we  thought  it  would  be  better 
:o  come  up  in  the  morning  to  say  our  real 
jood-bys." 
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"And  until  then  we  will  just  forget  there  is 
such  a  word  in  the  language,"  Mrs.  Mac- 
gowan  said. 

Everybody  tried  to  be  cheerful,  but  no- 
body really  felt  like  talking.  Fortunately, 
they  had  refused  to  let  Kitty  pack  the  guitar ; 
they  would  say  good-by  to  that  in  the  morn- 
ing too. 

"  If  you  could  see  the  way  you  look,  sitting 
there  like  that— not  to  mention  the  way  you 
sound,"  Alice  told  her,  "you  wouldn't  talk 
about  our  forgetting  you.  You  are  a  dream ! " 

"Yes,  and  we  all  know  what  happens  to 
dreams,"  Kitty  said.  "Vanish  like  a  dream; 
go  out  like  a  light;  what  else  can  I  do?" 

"You  might  reappear  in  the  darkness," 
Mr.  Mason  said;  "but  before  we  come  to 
that,  I  want  to  hear — I  want  to  see — Juanita 
again.  I  even  want  to  sing  it." 

"It's  a  man's  song,"  Kitty  said,  waking 
the  strings.  "You  ought  to  do  it  by  yourself; 
I'll  help  you  in  the  high  places." 

It  was  Alice's  favorite  too — or  almost  her 
favorite;  she  thought  their  voices  were  lovely 
together: 

"  When  in  thy  dreaming 
Moons  like  these  shall  shine  again " 

Kitty  had  stopped  helping  him ;  her  fingers 
kept  on,  and  he  kept  on,  pretending  not  to 
notice,  but  they  all  knew  what  had  happened. 

"That's  enough  for  tonight,"  she  said  in 
her  usual  voice  when  they  got  to  the  end. 
"Take  it,  and  take  me  back  to  the  hotel.  .  .  . 
I'll  see  you  in  the  morning,  Alice.  It  may  be 
morning  now;  I  don't  even  want  to  know 
what  time  it  is." 

Alice  sat  down  on  the  steps  again  and 
watched  them  go  off  across  the  lawn,  along 
the  path  to  the  fence.  They  went  very  slowly, 
stopping  every  now  and  then  to  look  back,  or 
to  look  at  each  other,  or  up  at  the  moon. 
Would  she  tell  him  after  all?  Or  did  she  even 
have  to  tell  him  ?  He  must  know  already  how 
she  felt. 

Love,  who  to  none  beloved  to  love  again 
Remits  .  .  . 

Kitty,  poor  silly  Mrs.  Dupree — apparently 
they  had  the  same  thing  to  contend  with.  It 
must  be  terrible,  Alice  thought. 

"The  thing  I  miss  the  most,  living  in  the 
interior  this  way,  is  the  water,"  Mr.  Mason 
said.  "  On  a  day  like  this  we  ought  to  go  down 
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"This  is  our  dance,  but  we  could  get  a  sec- 
ond helping  of  ice  cream  and  cake  instead." 


ttiuew  HAMILTON  BEACH 


THIS  ALL-PURPOSE  beauty  not  only  makes 
your  rugs  come  clean,  but  handles  those 
scores  of  pesky  tasks  that  always  take  for- 
ever. It's  a  wonder  on  draperies,  uphol- 
stery .  .  .  even  lamp  shades  and  linoleum. 
Dust  and  dirt  just  can't  get  beyond  its  reach. 

THE  NEW  HAMILTON  BEACH  is  packed  with 
power,  yet  quiet.  Its  double-action  floor  noz- 
zle gets  dirt  and  lint  the  first  time.  Four- 
wheel  carriage  locks  for  safety  on  stairs. 
Lots  of  other  "extras"  make  Hamilton  Beach 
your  one  best  buy. 

SEE  IT  at  your  dealer's  now.  Try  it 
and  you'll  take  it  home!  Hamilton 
Beach  Company,  Division  of  Scovill 
Manufacturing  Co.,  Racine,  Wis. 


See  the  De  Luxe  Upright.  Its  big,  bright  headlight  shows 
up  dim-corner  dirt.  Balloon  tires  make  it  a  breeze  to  move. 
Balanced  handle  ends  back-strain. 

HRMILTQN  BEACH  IL^lW 
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...  so  delicious  and  so  thrifty!" 


SAys  /tt/A/r  j£A/A/y 


CAKE-IMPROVER 


4 re  Spry  cakes  different?  Better? 

\    You  jusl   taste  one!  No  other 

ype  shortening   has  Spry's  Cake- 

mprover   secret    thai    makes   cakes 

tetter-tasting,  lighter,  finer-textured. 


They  stay  fresh  longer,  too.  And 
Spry's  easy  One-Bow  1  Method  saves 
you  two-thirds  the  usual  mixing 
time!  Be  an  all  'round  better  cook. 
Use  Spry  for  all  baking,  frying! 


—  —  fiESTirifS  FRU/T  AMP  ASC/TCAKS  —  — 


cups  sifted  cake 
flour 

cups  sugar 
teaspoons  soda 
teaspoons  salt 
tablespoons  cocoa 
teaspoon  each 
cinnamon,  cloves, 
nutmeg,  allspice 
j  cup  Spry 

If  sweetened 
used,  use  only  1 


\%  cups  unsweetened 
applesauce* 
2  eggs,  unbeaten 
'.»  cup  each  seeded 
raisins,  currants, 
dates,  cut  in 
small  pieces 
%  cup  citron,  diced 
j  cup  filberts  or 
walnuts,  chopped 
and  toasted 
applesauce   is 
V*  cups  sugar. 


■in  flour,  sugar,  soda,  sail .  cocoa,  5] 
iin  mixing  bowl.  Drop  in  Spry.  Add 
pplesauce,  beal  200  strokes  (2  minutes 
>v   hand  or  on   mixer  a1    low  speed  i 
crape  bow  I  and  spoon  or  beater.  Add 
ggs,  beat  200  si  rokes.  Add  fruits  and 


nuts,  mix  thoroughly,  bake  in  Spry- 
coated  s'-j-indi  tube  pan  in  moderate 
oven  (350°  F.)  I  hour  and  25-35  minutes. 
Or  hake  in  Sprycoated  10  x  10  (or  12x8) 
x  2-in.  pan  at  350°  F.  55-65  minutes. 
Cool,  spread  with  Cranberry  Cream 
Icing;  garnish  with  mere  chopped  nuts. 

Cranberry  Cream  Icing — Blend   together 

'J  tablespoons  Spry,  1  tablesp i  butter, 

1  teaspoon  vanilla,  '  (  teaspoon  soft.  From 
3  cups  sifted  confectioners'  sugar  lake 
1  _■  cup;  beal  in.  Add  3  tablespoons 
bottled  cranberry  juice  alternately  with 
remaining  sugar,  beating  well.  Add  1 
tablespoon  scalded  light  cream,  bent  well. 
Makes  enough  frosting  to  covers'  2-inch 

1 1 1  hi  ■  cake.  II.., /,/<///</ wit  1 1  t  lie  spicy  cake! 
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#/r<v  C/ISCE- 


Good  Housekeeping^  shOM*n,n 


Another 

"fine  Lever 

producr 


Save  money  — get  Spry  in  the  economical  3  lb.  can 


the  river  in  my  boat.  But  we  ought  to  start  a 
whole  lot  earlier  than  this.  When  I  woke  up 
this  morning,  there  was  a  star  still  shining  in 
the  palest  kind  of  sky,  out  over  the  ravine, 
and  I  actually  thought  for  a  minute  that  we 
could  go.   Do  you  like  to  get  up  early?" 

"I  never  do,"  Alice -said.  "Somebody  al- 
ways lias  to  wake  me." 

"Somebody  is  going  to  wake  you,  then,  for 
I  don't  want  to  go  without  you,  and  the  time 
to  start  is  before  anything  in  the  world  has 
begun  to  stir.  We  are  right  on  the  river,  you 
know ;  the  garden  has  steps  going  down  into 
the  water.  My  mother's  flowers,  that  early, 
with  no  shadows  anywhere,  used  to  look  as  if 
they  were  painted  on  a  picture  card.  I  don't 
suppose  you  ever  thought  about  it,  but  a 
river  is  really  the  only  way  to  get  into  a  still- 
ness like  that  without  breaking  it.  Going 
along  a  forest  path  makes  a  big  commotion 
compared  with  going  down  a  stream  in  a 
boat." 

"Don't  the  oars  make  a  noise?" 

"  Downstream  you  don't  have  to  use  them. 
We  will  be  going  toward  the  sea.  A  sleepy 
world  of  streams.  That's  another  poet  I 
promised  to  read  to  you.  I  get  really  home- 
sick once  in  a  while  for  the  water;  I  would 
even  like  to  go  down  to  the  branch  and  wade, 
the  way  you  used  to  do." 

"Who  was  the  poet  you  promised  to  read 
to  me?"  Alice  asked  him.  "This  one,  I  mean. 
You  keep  promising  to  read  me  things." 

"I  am  going  to  read  you  all  the  poetry  in 
the  world,  and  sing  you  all  the  songs,"  he 
said.  "Don't  you  know  that?"  This  was  no 
pebble;  this  was  going  too  far.  This  was  going 
where  he  wanted  to  go.  He  felt  his  own  color 
rising  as  he  watched  her  face. 

"When  are  you  going  to  begin,  then?  You 
did  a  little  singing  when  Kitty  was  here,  but 
you  have  never  read  me  anything  yet.  I  used 
to  feel  terribly  uneducated  sometimes  when 
you  were  talking  to  her — and  especially  to 
Mrs.  Kirkman." 

"Did  you?  What  did  we  talk  about?" 

"A  girl  like  Kitty  gives  you  a  tremendous 
jolt ;  or  maybe  I  mean  a  tremendous  inspira- 
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tion,"  she  said.  "She  has  done  every  one  q 
the  things  a  girl  is  supposed  to  do:  she  h; 
been  to  school  and  graduated,  and  been  t' 
Europe,  and  made  her  debut  in  Nashvilkj 
and  visited  in  a  lot  of  other  cities.  Compare. 
with  me,  Kitty  has  had  almost  as  many  livd 
as  a  cat."  She  stopped.  "What  I  am  reall 
thinking  about  is  me.  We  used  to  talk  abou 
it — about  Rose  and  me  living  out  here  thi 
way,  like  enchanted  princesses— that  is  wha 
she  called  it — but  all  the  same  I  know  shi 
thought  it  was  queer,  and  I  am  sure  you  mus 
think  so  too." 

"Shall  I  tell  you  what  I  think?" 
•  "Not  until  I  finish,"  she  said.  "This  i 
something  I  have  had  on  my  mind  ever  sinci 
Kitty  went  away.  As  I  say,  knowing  her  ha: 
made  a  tremendous  change  in  my  outlook 
At  first  I  made  up  my  mind  to  really  stud\ 
more— to  go  on  and  finish  the  Aeneid,  and  al 
the  rest  of  the  course  of  reading  papa  has  laic 
out  for  me;  but  the  more  I  think  about  it,  th( 
more  it  seems  to  me  that  all  the  books  in  the 
house  are  not  going  to  give  me  what  I  really 
need  at  this  point." 

"And  what  is  that?"  he  asked  without 
smiling. 

"I  need  more  experience.  I  am  just  be- 
ginning to  find  out  the  first  thing  about 
people — about  life — and  I  believe  if  the 
hotel  had  never  been  built  out  here,  I  might 
never  have  learned  even  the  little  I  know 
now." 

"And  how  do  people  seem  to  you,  from 
what  you  have  found  out?  Very  different 
from  what  you  thought?" 

"  Entirely.  The  only  two  views  on  the  sub- 
ject that  I  ever  knew  much  about  were  my 
mother's  and  Miss  Norma's;  I  have  listened 
a  lot  when  they  were  talking,  and  I  alway? 
knew  what  my  mother  was  thinking,  even 
when  she  didn't  say.  She  always  thought— 
we  all  of  us  did — that  Miss  Norma's  ideas 
were  way  off;  that  they  were  terribly  exag- 
gerated. WTe  used  to  laugh  over  them." 

"And  your  mother's?" 

"That  is  what  I  have  been  thinking 
about,"  Alice  said.  "You  see,  mamma  and 
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So   easy   to   ] 
potatoes  —  you  sii 
Serve  piping  hot!  Oarnisn 

Delicious  also  with  tartar  sauce  and  cole  slaw    with .baked 
beans  and  brown  bread,  with  Creole  sauce,  or  as  an    extra 
with  deep-fried  seafoods! 
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Other  Davis  Bros.  Seafoods:  /, 
ATLANTIC  OCEAN  MACKEREL,  FLAKED 
FISH,  MACKEREL  FILLETS,  CLAM 
CHOWDER,  Cocktail  Style  MACKEREL 
in    Oil,    SARDINES    with    Tomato    Sauce 

Easy-to-prepare  recipes  on  every  can ! 
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,  jiapa  never  could  bear  to  hurt  our  feelings 

^bout  anything;  even  when  they  read  us 

•  | )  tories,  they  would  always  tone  them  down. 

never  knew  until  I  could  read  myself  that 

he  Babes  in  the  Wood  were  dead  and  not 

I  ust  asleep  when  the  birds  covered  them  with 

eaves.  That  was  one  reason  I  was  so  im- 

i     )ressed  with  what  you  told  me  about  the 

,  ragic  ending  for  things — do  you  remember, 

I  he  last  act?" 

"I  remember,"  he  said. 
.  "Well,  if  you  hadn't  pointed  that  out  to, 
ne,  I  don't  know  what  I  would  have  done 
,  :his  summer,  with  people  behaving  the  way 
I  :hey  have.  Naturally,  I  knew  about  religion, 
J  )ut  this  is  different.  Just 
.  ,vhat,  exactly,  would  you  ■^■■■■B 
'  :all  it?" 

"It  has  been  called  so 

nany  things,  Miss  Alice. 

It  has  even  been  consid- 

i  bred  a  substitute  for  reli-        MB^^mBM 

Uion.  Poetic  justice — art — 

it  doesn't  matter,  so  long  as  it  helps  clear  up 

,the  muddle;  if  it  makes  it  easier  for  you  to 

stand  things  the  way  they  are — or  even  the 

way  Miss  Norma  thinks  they  are." 

Kitty  had  been  gone  almost  two  weeks 
,now,  and  this  was  the  first  real  walk  they  had 
taken  since.  The  rain  had  begun  with  the 
good-bys,  after  the  night  of  the  full  moon,  so 
there  had  been  no  more  sitting  out-of-doors 
either,  a  state  of  things  that  had  left  Alice 
,time  for  a  variety  of  reflections,  which  she 
had  enjoyed  setting  forth  at  some  length, 
I  now  that  they  were  back  in  the  woods  again. 
Mr.  Mason  had  had  time  for  thinking  too. 
I ,  He  had  been  wondering  how  much  longer  he 
I ; could  go  on  this  way.  There  were  many  rea- 
i  !  sons  why  it  was  out  of  the  question  for  him  to 
j  ask  Alice  to  marry  him.   But  the  reason  he 
did  not  ask  her  was  only  one.  He  could  take 
i  [advantage  of  her  inexperience  and  rob  her 
1 1, youth,  he  could  borrow  and  could  spend  with 
Jail  the  arrogance  of  love  all  her  beauty  had  to 
give.   It  was  what  he  had  to  give  her  in  re- 
turn that  made  it  impossible  for  him  to  ask 
her  anything.  He  could  not  ofier  her  a  share 


Children  have  more  need  of 
models  than  of  eritics. 

— JOUBERT. 


of  the  burden  that  had  descended  on  his  own 
youth:  the  load  of  debt  that  still  appalled 
him,  the  weight  of  illness  and  age  and  care 
that  constantly  increased.  He  should  have 
to  wait  for  these  things  to  change.  But  there 
again — he  knew  that  asking  her  to  wait,  if  it 
meant  anything  at  all,  meant  something  he 
did  not  want;  and  on  the  other  hand,  to 
,  ledge  himself  and  leave  her  free  would  only 
be  absurd.  Pledging  her  the  last  drop  of  his 
life  could  not  hold  him  more  than  he  felt  him- 
self already  held,  nor  would  it  leave  her  free; 
it  would  only  give  him  the  right  to  say  the 
things  that  would  bind  her  to  him  forever. 
The  question  before  him  now,  as  clear  as  she 
was  before  him  herself,  sit- 
^^■■iHIH  ting  there  on  the  grass,  was 
how  much  longer  would 
he  find  it  possible  not  to 
say  them  without  the 
right ;  what  compact  could 
he  make,  with  his  spirit 
or  his  flesh,  whereby  he 
might  hold  his  tongue?  Surely  there  were 
other  things  to  point  to  in  the  picture  that 
he  had  continually  before  him.  She  would 
know  only  what  he  showed  her;  he  would  be 
a  fool  at  this  juncture  to  show  her  love. 

"Did  you  ever  know  an  Englishman,  Miss 
Alice?"  he  asked  her  as  they  were  walking 
home. 

"Not  that  I  remember.  Why?" 

"We  have  one  at  the  office  now,  come  all 
the  way  over  from  Liverpool  to  learn  about 
cotton.  They  really  do  seem  to  be  surpris- 
ingly like  they  are  in  the  books  they  write 
about  themselves.  This  one  at  the  office  came 
out  with  me  yesterday  and  is  staying  at  the 
hotel  until  tomorrow.  I  thought  I  would  like 
to  bring  him  up  awhile  this  evening,  if  your 
mother  will  be  at  home." 

"I'm  sure  she  will,"  Alice  said.  "Is  he  old 
or  young?  What  is  his  name?" 

"Brian  Howard.  He's  around  twenty-five 
or  -six,  I  imagine.  Is  that  young  or  old? " 

It  seemed  to  Alice,  after  the  hotel  finally 
closed  for  the  winter,  and  Mr.  Mason  had 


Who  wears  the  beard 
in  your  family  ? 

Santa  Claus'  beard,  that  is.  He's  wondering  what  to  give  you, 
right  now  —  so  clip  this  ad  and  pin  it  up.  He'll  stop  fretting  — 
you'll  have  the  finest  Christmas  ever  —  and  you'll  both  enjoy 
your  KitchenAid  every  day  for  years  to  come. 


GreOSi/  00fl  ?  Zip— tear  off  a  ScotTowel!  Absorbent, 
soft  — a  ScotTowel  soaks  up  grease  fast  .  .  .  dishwater 
stays  sudsier  .  . .  plumbing  keeps  free  of  grease. 

Want  /ess  was/ring  ewe/ /ron/hgr    Then  use 

ScotTowels  for  drying  hands,  draining  lettuce,  drying 
pots  and  percolator.  You'll  find  ScotTowels  handy  for 
dozens  of  uses.  Made  of  thirsty  cellulose.  150  to  a 
roll.  Scott  Paper  Co.,  Chester,  Pa. 
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I  want  a  KitchenAid  Mixer" 

"KitchenAid,  mind  you — no  other. 
KitchenAid  has  the  most  power — 
the  most  thorough  Planetary  mixing 
action  —  the  greatest  range  of  ac- 
cessory attachments  (for  everything 
from  freezing  ice  cream  to  shining  silver) 
— sturdiest  construction.  There's  lots  of 
extra  value  for  the  little  added  cost 
because  it's  built  by  Hobart — the  biggest, 
oldest  food  machine  manufacturer 
in  the  world.  Come  on,  Mr.  Claus 
—  surprise  me  with  a  KitchenAid!" 


"A  KitchenAid  Coffee  Mill  for  me" 

"You  like  coffee  —  I  like  coffee  —  so  let's  have 
the  finest  coffee  that  there  is!  Everybody 
knows  that  coffee's  best  when  freshly  ground, 
before  precious  flavor  can  escape.  Here's 
fresh,  fragrant,  full-flavored  coffee  in  our  favorite 
grind  —  stored  in  the  handy  hopper — ground  and 
measured  at  the  flip  of  a  switch.  Let's  have  some 
Christmas  morning,  —  hmm?" 


Hint  *3. 


"I  want  'em  BOTH!" 

"Don't  you?  Just  look  'em  over  at  any  department, 
hardware  or  electrical  appliance  store  —  see  the  difference 
for  yourself.  There  are  3  Mixers  and  2  Coffee  Mills  —  and 
I'll  be  happy  with  uny  KitchenAid  you  choose." 
"P.S.-rOU  WILL  TOO!" 

KitchenAid 

^ ^  REG      U.  S.    PAT.   OFF.  ^-       -^ 


The  TSnest  Made 


KitchenAid  Division     •    THE    hobart   manufacturing   company,  troy,  OHIO 

World's   Oldest   and   Largest   Manufacturer   of   Dishwashing,   Food   and   Kitchen    Machines 
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Glorify  Biscuits — make  them  with  "Bisquick" 
—  serve  with  LAKE  SHORE  HONEY 


The  TOP  GRADE  HONEY  that  comes 
with  the  No-Drip  Table  Dispenser 


'BISQUICK"  is  a  product 
f  GENERAL  MILLS,  INC. 


Thousands  of  women  have  discovered  a  way  to  be  sure  of 
getting  pale  gold  honey  that's  uniformly  delicious  in  flavor. 

This  way  is  to  order  Lake  Shore  Honey — the  brand 
that  comes  in  the  Honeycomb  Jar.  We  produce  this  honey 
under  controlled  conditions.  Hence  we  can  guarantee  it 
to  be  of  uniform  flavor. 

Lake  Shore  Honey  always  comes  with  the  improved 
no-drip  pouring  spout — the  spout  that  saves  3c  to  4c 
worth  of  honey  by  preventing  usual  dribbling  and  waste. 

Grocers  are  featuring  Lake  Shore  Honey  and  Bisquick. 
Ask  for  them  today. 


NEWEST  TREAT 

HONEY  MELLOWED 

COCONUT 

Foncy  Shred 

Never  before  coconut  so    / 
rich  in  flavor,  so  tree-    ' 
fresh.    Honey  prevents 
drying  out — yet  adds 
no  more  sweetness 
than  in  usual  treating 
of  coconut  with  sugar. 
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gone  home  for  Christmas,  and  she  had  more 
time  to  think  about  it,  that  it  was  very  re- 
markable for  the  two  men  she  knew  the  best 
and  liked  the  most,  so  far— not  counting  Mr. 
Clayton— to  be  so  entirely  different  from 
each  other.  And  Mr.  Clayton  was  not  much 
like  either  one  of  them,""Rose  reminded  her, 
though  of  the  two  he  had  more  in  common 
with  Brian  Howard.  They  were  nearer  the 
same  age,  for  one  thing,  and  they  were  both 
engaged  when  they  came. 

Brian  had  told  her  about  Angela  the  sec- 
ond time  she  ever  saw  him,  when  he  was 
describing  his  family  and  where  they  lived,  in 
England.  He  had  three  brothers,  all  younger 
than  he,  and  Angela  lived  in  the  same  neigh- 
borhood ;  she  was  the  nearest  thing  to  a  sister 
they  had  ever  had.  Neither  Alice  nor  Rose, 
nor  their  mother  as  far  as  she  knew,  had  ever 
seen  an  English  girl,  and  the  pictures  Brian 
had  of  Angela  didn't  show  her  as  being 
pretty,  but  he  talked  as  if  she  could  do  prac- 
tically anything.  "She's  a  good  sort,"  he 
said,  putting  the  pictures  back  in  his  pocket. 

They  were  getting  used  to  the  things  he 
said  by  this  time,  but  at  first  a  lot  of  them 
had  seemed  terribly  funny.  For  instance, 
when  he  asked  them  if  they  planted  the 
maize  at  the  same  time  they  did  the  cotton; 
he  had  heard  it  was  extraordinarily  good  to 
eat. 

"You  mean  green  corn,"  Mr.  Mason  told 
him.  "'Give  my  love  to  green  com' — an 
Englishman  I  used  to  know  put  that  in  a 
letter  he  wrote  to  me  after  he  went  home. 
'Give  my  love  to  maize' — if  he  had  said  that 
I  would  certainly  have  wondered  who  she 
was." 

The  weather  before  Christmas  was  per- 
fectly beautiful  and  they  took  really  long 
walks.  Even  Rose  condescended  to  go  on 
them.  She  was  a  tremendous  help  to  Brian 
with  his  nature  photography — almost  as  big 
a  help  as  Thor  was  a  hindrance.  They  nearly 
drove  themselves  crazy  trying  to  get  pictures 
of  all  the  different  kinds  of  American  birds. 
It  seemed  to  Alice  she  and  Rose  had  never 
been  so  happy  as  they  were  that  autumn. 

Sunday  was  naturally  the  best  day  for 
Brian  and  Mr.  Mason  both,  but  they  hardly 
ever  sat  down  and  talked  anywhere;  there 
was  always  some  special  place  they  wanted 
to  go  to,  and  they  generally  had  to  hurry  to 
get  back  before  dinner  or  before  dark.  Once 
when  they  were  going  through  the  woods,  she 
and  Mr.  Mason  stopped  under  the  tree  where 
they  used  to  spend  so  much  time  talking,  and 
it  made  her  feel  a  little  strange.  In  spite  of  all 
you  could  do,  and  no  matter  how  happy  you 
were,  things  were  always  slipping.  You  never 
could  hold  on  to  them;  you  just  had  some- 
thing else  instead. 

"It  seems  so  long  ago,  doesn't  it?"  she 
said. 

He  had  taken  off  his  hat  and  stood  looking 
up  into  the  tree,  but  now  he  looked  at  her. 
"How  can  it,  when  you've  never  been  in  any 
long  ago?  That's  a  place  you  are  never  going 
with  me.   I've  told  you  that." 

"Do  you  mean  you  can  really  hold  on  to 
things — in  your  mind — so  that  you  don't 
feel  sad  about  them?" 

"Maybe  they  hold  on  to  me." 

"This  place,  for  instance?" 

"This  place.  But  I  have  had  you  here  with 
everything  green  around  you.  Stand  over 
there  and  let  me  put  the  colors  in.  Without 
your  hat." 

She  stood  quite  still,  helping  him  to  get  the 
picture  he  wanted  to  keep;  then  he  let  her  go 
and  they  walked  on. 

"You  mustn't  ever  worry  about  the  past, 
Miss  Alice,"  he  said.  "  It  hardly  ever  lets  you 
down.  As  a  rule  we  like  it  better  and  better  as 
we  go  along,  or  we  can  keep  working  on  it  un- 
til we  do.  Remembering  is  all  right ;  it's  look- 
ing forward  that  is  tricky — that  business  of 
the  future.  It  seems  to  take  so  much  good 
solid  past  to  bring  us  to  where  we  can  get 
the  flimsiest  glimpse  of  the  future.  And 
then  look  at  the  way  we  go  plunging  into  it ! " 

"I  don't  plunge,"  Alice  said.  "At  least  I 
don't  want  to;  I  would  rather  hold  back.  I 
always  like  the  present  so  much.  I  hate  to  see 
it  change  into  anything." 

"But  you  want  a  lot  of  experience ;  you  told 
me  that,  don't  you  remember?  Experience 
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If  you  agree  with  master 
chefs  that  French  Dress- 
ing  needs  a  touch  of 
garlic,  Miracle  French  is 
the  kind  for  you.  Kraft 
quality  ingredients;  su- 
perbly seasoned. 
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Note:  If  you  don't  want  even  a  "leetlt" 
garlic,  get  Kraft  French  Dressing.  Per- 
fectly delicious;  immensely  popular. 
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Baker's  Coconut 
Quickie  #10 


Waffle  batter  Baker's  Coconut 
Butterscotch  Sauce 

leap  crunchy- wonderful  Baker's  Coconut  on 
j /affile  batter  just  before  you  close  your  waf- 
I  e  iron.  Serve  it  with  butterscotch  sauce  for 

ream  dessert !  Keep  Baker's  Coconut  handy 
!-use  it  often.  Sprinkle  it  on  berries  or  fruit 
iup,  heap  it  high  on  Jell-O,  rice  pudding, 
!  hocolate  ice  cream.  Your  grocer  has  both 
jJaker's  Premium  Shred  and  specially  moist 
taker's  Southern  Style. 

Bakcr's  Coconut 


SECRET  OF 

100  GLAMOUR 

TRICKS 

Products  of  General  Foods 


SEND!  New  Recipe  Book.  "Coconut  Glamour 
desserts" — only  10c.  Address  Baker's  Coconut. 
Box  29,  Battle  Creek,  Mich. 
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Chili 

Con  CAKNE 


•     MORE    MEAT 
AND  BETTER  MEAT 

Flavor-rich  with 
Orbhordr  i  original  Chili 
Po-der  A  meal  in  itself. 
Juil  heat  ond  »«rv«.  Try 
Gobhordr't    Tamol«l,    too. 


brings  on  very  fundamental  changes— the 
way  you  look  at  things,  the  way  you  feel 
about  them." 

"But  just  thinking  does  that  too,"  Alice 
said.  "  I  feel  differently  about  a  lot  of  things 
since  I  have  known  you ;  I  have  told  you  that 
before." 

"Maybe  I  am  experience,  then,"  he  said, 
smiling;  "had  you  thought  of  that?  I  should 
like  to  be,  you  know." 

Brian,  who  had  not  been  to  college,  talked 
less  about  books  than  Mr.  Mason  did.  His 
main  interest  seemed  to  be  in  pictures  and 
plays,  and  everything  out-of-doors,  of  course. 
He  had  gone  with  some  of  his  family  every 
summer  to  some  part  of  the  Continent  and 
had  climbed  the  Alps  any  number  of  times. 

There  were  more  good  plays  than  usual  in 
town  that  winter  after  Christmas,  and  he 
took  her  and  Rose  to  practically  all  of  them, 
though  there  wasn't  one  of  them  he  hadn't 
seen  before,  in  London  or  Paris  or  some- 
where. They  saw  Joe  Jefferson  in  The  Rivals, 
and  Rose  Coghlan  in  Forget-Me-Not,  and 
several  others.  And  one  opera — Emma 
Eames  in  Ernani. 

Doing  things  in  town  this  way  made  the 
winter  seem  entirely  different.  Mrs.  Kirk- 
man  and  Kitty  had  kept  on  inviting  Alice  to 
visit  them,  but  her  mother  thought  she  had 
better  wait.  For  several  reasons,  she  said, 
but  the  main  one  was  the  expense.  It  would 
probably  take  more  than  a  hundred  dollars 
to  get  her  the  dresses  she  would  need  in 
Nashville,  even  for  a  short  visit.  This  seemed 
a  disappointment  at  first,  but  it  soon  turned 
into  a  sort  of  relief.  Alice  was  not  at  all  sure 
she  would  be  as  happy  in  a  gay  city  as  she  was 
here  at  home;  she  would  have  liked  to  have 


The  value  of  a  quarrel  is  yet  to  he 
aseertained.  —RUSH  C.  HAWKINS. 


the  experience,  though.  She  realized  all  the 
time  how  little  experience  she  was  getting. 

It  was  when  she  sat  down  to  answer  Mr. 
Mason's  letters  that  this  came  over  her  par- 
ticularly. She  always  began  by  telling  him 
any  interesting  thing  that  had  happened  and 
what  she  had  thought  about  it ;  but  she  knew 
when  she  read  it  over  that  it  was  not  the  kind 
of  letter  she  would  rather  write  him.  His 
were  perfectly  delightful;  they  were  exactly 
the  way  he  talked.  He  hadn't  come  back 
after  Christmas  because  his  mother  was 
worse.  He  said  she  hadn't  told  him  about  it 
because  she  didn't  want  to  worry  him. 

Alice  read  Mr.  Mason's  letters  over  many 
times,  trying  to  decide  what  it  was  that  made 
her  want  to  do  that  very  thing.  Nothing  in- 
teresting seemed  to  be  happening  to  him;  he 
didn't  describe  things  very  much  either,  or 
send  snapshots  of  them.  He  had  never  even 
shown  her  the  pictures  he  had  already  of  the 
battlements  at  Elsinore ;  and  yet  every  time 
he  wrote  to  her  about  going  down  there,  he 
made  her  feel  exactly  as  if  she  had  been  along. 
"  I  was  in  the  library  this  afternoon  getting 
down  a  book  I  wanted,  when  you  came  in, 
leaving  the  door  open  behind  you.  The  sun 
was  behind  you,  too,  just  on  a  level  with  your 
hair."  That  was  a  letter  he  wrote  her  when 
the  days  were  getting  longer.  There  was  a 
pink  camellia  in  bloom  already  outside  the 
window  where  she  sometimes  sat  with  her 
sewing,  he  said.  But  he  didn't  say  when  he 
was  coming  back,  or  even  that  he  wanted  to 
come. 

In  February,  Ada  Rehan  came  in  She 
Stoops  to  Conquer,  and  this  time  they  had  to 
go  at  night  because  there  was  no  afternoon 
performance;  and  that  meant  they  would 
have  to  come  home  on  the  last  car  after  it 
was  over,  and  Brian  would  have  to  stay  all 
night  at  their  house.  Then  Rose's  cold  got 
worse  instead  of  better  and  she  couldn't  go  at 
all.  It  looked  for  a  while  as  if  the  whole  thing 
was  going  to  fall  through,  and  by  the  time 
reason  at  length  prevailed  and  Alice  was  al- 
lowed to  go  with  Brian  alone,  she  had  worked 
herself  up  to  such  a  pitch  of  expectation  that 
Miss  Rehan  and  even  Mr.  Goldsmith  did  well 
to  keep  up  with  her.  When  she  was  notified 
by  a  firm  hand  on  her  arm  that  the  margin 


More  tender  than  Angel  Food  . . . 
rich  as  Butter  Cake  . . . 

Amazingly  easy  to  make! 


Imagine  a  cake  that  surpasses  other 
cakes  in  lightness,  in  flavor,  in  volume 
.  .  .  yet  is  easier  to  make  than  ordinary 
cakes!  That's  Betty  Crocker  Chiffon, 
biggest  cake  news  in  100  years ! 

This  moist,  delicate  Diamond  walnut 
loaf  version  of  Chiffon  is  another  Softa- 
silk  triumph  !  Never  before  have  walnut 
meats   remained   so   evenly   spaced 


throughout  a  light,  fluffy  cake.  The 
recipe  was  perfected  for  Softasilk,  the 
Betty  Crocker  Cake  Flour.  Softasilk 
is  especially  milled  to  get  greater  rising 
action  from  baking  powder  and  eggs. 
That's  why  it  gives  Chiffon  Cake  unique 
height,  glorious  texture.  For  perfect 
Chiffon  results,  use  Softasilk  —  and  no 


other! 


General  Mills 


BeXAJ-CiockeA-  Bit  0'  (JJcdUwZ  Ou^Jok.  Cake. 

Betty  Crocker  Chiffon  Cakes  were  perfected  for  the  Betty  Crocker  Cake  Flour — 
SOFTASILK.    If  you  use  any  other  flour  with  this  recipe  you  risk  a  cake  failure. 

Preheat  oven  (see  pan  sizes  and  corresponding  temperatures  below).    SIFT  an  ample 
amount  of  SOFTASILK  Cake  Flour  onto  a  square  of  paper.    Chop  nuts  very  fine. 


STEP  1 


.  Measure  (level 
measurements) 
and  sift  together 
into  mixing  bowl: 


SOFTASILK  Cake  Flour 


Make  a  well 
and  add  in  order 


i\Vt  cups  (1  cup  plus  2  tbsp.)  sifted  SOFTA 
j  (spoon  lightly  into  cup,  don't  pack) 

<  3A  cup  sugar 
j  1  Vi  tsp.  baking  powder 
\Vi  tsp.  salt 
\  Va  cup  cooking  (salad)  oil  such  as  Wesson  or  Mazola 

i; 


2  unbeaten  egg  yolks  (medium-sized) 
.  3/s  cup  (Vi  cup  plus  2  tbsp.)  cold  water 
(  1  tsp.  vanilla 
Beat  with  spoon  until  smooth. 


STEP  2 


\V2   C 

}  V*  u 


up  egg  whites  (4  whites) 


Measure  into 
large  mixing  bowl: 

Whip  until  whites  form  very  stiff  peaks.  They  should  be  much  stiffer  than  for 
angel  food  or  meringue.    Do  Not  Underbeat. 

STEP  3  .  .  .  Pour  egg  yolk  mixture  gradually  over  whipped  egg  whites — gently  folding  with 
rubber  scraper  just  until  blended!   Do  Not  Stir! 

Sprinkle  over  top  of  batter  J^   cup  very  finely  chopped   Diamond  Walnuts, 
gently  folding  in  with  a  few  strokes. 
Pour  into  ungreased  pan  immediately. 

!5xl0x3-in.  loaf  or 
9-in.  tube,  3'/2-in.  deep  — 325°  50  to  55  min. 
8x8x2-in.  or 
9x9x2-in.  square  pan  — 350°  30  to  35  min. 

...  or  until  top  springs  back  when  lightly  touched.  Then,  immediately  .  .  . 
turn  pan  upside  down,  placing  tube  part  over  neck  of  funnel  or  bottle,  or  resting  edges  of 
square  or  loaf  pans  on  2  other  pans.  Let  hang,  free  of  table,  until  cold.  Loosen  from  sides 
and  tube  with  spatula.  Turn  pan  over  and  hit  edge  sharply  on  table  to  loosen. 


ICING.  Melt  in  small  saucepan  34 
cup  shortening  (part  butter  adds 
flavor) .  Remove  from  heat.  Blend 
in  4  tsp.  Softasilk,  %  tsp.  salt. 
Stir  in  slowly  }/i  cup  milk.  Bring 
to  a  boil,  stirring  constantly.  Boil 


1  min.  (Don't  be  alarmed  if  it  cur- 
dles.) Stir  in  1  cup  sifted  confec- 
tioners' sugar,  ]/i  cup  brown  sugar 
(packed  in  cup).  Remove  from 
heat.  Stir  in  %  tsp.  vanilla,  Gar- 
nish with  Diamond  Walnut  halves. 


Betty  Crocker  Chiffon  Recipe  Book!  Dozens  of  Chiffon  cake  and  icing 
recipes — fillings,  serving  tips.  Illustrated.  20  pages.  Only  150.  (Order 
several.)  Write  Box  1450,  Minneapolis,  Minn.,  today. 

Softasilk  and  "Betty  Crocker"  are  reg.  trade  marks  of  General  Mills.  Copr.  1948. 
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cream-filled  chocolate  cookie! 

HYDROX  has  never  been  matched.  The  fresh 
chocolate  taste  of  HYDROX  cookies,  and  the 
velvety  smoothness  of  the  cream  filling  is  the 
.  secret  of  Sunshine  Bakers  alone  .  .  .  the  reason 
why  it's  America's  all-time  favorite  at  tea  time 
with  desserts  or  between  meals.  Order  HYDROX 
from  your  grocer  today  ...  in  the  pantry  package 
or  the  handy  cellophane  bag. 


Sunshine 

HYDROX 

CREAM -FILLED 

CHOCOLATE  COOKIES 


Sun.s/iine  Biscuits. 


INC.    IMS 


between  the  last  curtain  and  the  last  car  was 
likely  to  prove  a  bit  narrow,  her  stricken  face 
at  being  taken  away  might  have  been 
thought  reward  enough  for  any  performance. 
Brian  at  least  knew  how  she  felt. 

"  I  gave  your  mother  my  word  we  wouldn't 
miss  it,"  he  said  as  they  made  their  way 
through  the  still-applauding  crowd. 

The  few  other  passengers  on  the  car,  all 
more  or  less  drowsy,  got  off  before  they  had 
gone  very  far,  and  the  conductor  settled  him- 
self comfortably  in  a  corner  for  the  rest  of  the 
run.  Alice,  feeling  that  she  never  wanted  to 
sleep  again,  rocked  on  with  Brian  into  the 
night,  recalling  excitedly  the  splendors  from 
which  she  seemed  as  yet  to  be  imperfectly 
withdrawn.  Then,  quite  suddenly,  in  the 
midst  of  the  country  darkness,  the  car 
stopped.  On  the  track  in  front  of  them  there 
was  another  car,  partially  off  the  track,  and 
its  motorman  and  conductor  were  resignedly 
awaiting  the  only  help  that  was  at  all  likely 
to  arrive  at  that  hour.  Their  own  conductor 
gave  Brian  the  option  of  taking  the  lady  back 
to  town  with  them  or  taking  her  somewhere 
else.  It  was  about  a  mile  and  a  half  to  the 
springs. 

"Why,  we'll  walk,"  Alice  said,  laughing  at 
his  troubled  face.  "I  know  right  where  we 
are  now,  and  it's  such  a  lovely  night." 

"I  suppose  there's  no  chance  of  getting  a 
lift  of  some  sort,"  Brian  said,  looking  around, 
when  they  found 


themselves  in  the 
middle  of  a  dirt  road, 
with  the  lights  of  their 
car  rapidly  receding. 

"Goodness,  no," 
Alice  said  reassur- 
ingly.  "We  don't  want 
to  wake  up  anybody 
at  this  time  of  night. 
Besides,  nobody 
around  here  would 
have  anything  but  a 
wagon,  and  we  can 
outwalk  that.  Come 
on."  She  slipped  her 
free  hand  through  his 
arm. 

"If  I  hadn't  been 
so  frightfully  positive 
about  it,"  he  said 
when  they  had  gone  a 
little  way  in  silence. 
"I  am  afraid  your 
parents  will  never  trust  you  with  me  again." 

"But  how  could  you  help  it?  They  can't 
possibly  think  it  was  your  fault." 

"But  won't  they  be  frightfully  worried 
when  we  don't  show  up?" 

"Of  course  they  are  bound  to  wonder," 
Alice  said. 

"But  you  make  a  difference  between  that 
and  worrying?" 

"Don't  you?  You  can  wonder  about  all 
sorts  of  things.  Take  that  star  up  there — 
'how  I  wonder  what  you  are' — but  I  cer- 
tainly don't  worry  about  it." 

I  he  moon  was  not  yet  below  the  treetops 
in  the  west,  so  Alice  could  still  see  where  to 
put  her  feet.  It  was  an  unfamiliar  time  of 
night;  coming  into  it  this  way  out  of  the 
dazzling  scenes  in  which  she  had  been  revel- 
ing, and  which  were  unfamiliar  too,  it  had  a 
confusing  effect  on  her  imagination.  After 
that  warm  and  splendid  show  of  life,  the  cold 
stillness  and  the  stars  seemed  as  different  as 
death  could  be;  and  if  she  had  been  happy 
then,  why  was  she  happy  now?  She  was, 
though :  so  happy  she  didn't  want  to  talk  any 
more  than  she  did  in  the  theater;  and  Brian, 
who  had  not  been  saying  much  either,  said 
now  he  knew  she  must  be  tired. 

"  But  aren't  those  trees  we  see  just  beyond 
the  bend  in  the  road  the  ones  that  grow 
along  the  ravine?"  he  asked  her.  "Suppose 
we  take  the  path  that  leads  down  through  it. 
It's  quite  a  bit  shorter  than  keeping  to  the 
road." 

"  I  know  it  is,"  Alice  said;  "and  we  can  go 
through  the  fence  from  the  hotel  grounds. 
But  I  am  not  the  least  bit  tired;  I'm  just  as 
happy  as  I  was ;  it's  been  lovely  to  walk.  What 
time  do  you  suppose  it  is?  No,  don't  look;  I 
don't  really  want  to  know;  I  just  want  it  to 
be  after  midnight." 
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"It's  been  that  for  some  time,  I  imagine," 
he  said.  "  If  only  your  parents  aren't  worried. 
I  like  it  so  much  myself,  you  know,  that  I'm 
sure  there  must  be  something  wrong  some- 
where." 

The  ravine,  unlighted  now,  looked  dim 
and  mysterious  and  the  springs  were  wells  of 
darkness,  but  the  sandy  path  that  ran  beside 
the  little  stream  was  plain  enough  and  the 
hotel  loomed  visibly  ahead  of  them.  The 
electricity  had  been  turned  off  everywhere 
and  the  only  beacon  was  a  window  in  the 
annex  where  the  Negro  watchman  slept. 

"There  he  goes  now,  I  believe,"  Alice  said. 
"You  might  say  something  to  him,  so  he  will 
know  we  are  all  right." 

This  reassurance,  however,  the  watchman 
was  not  destined  to  receive.  He  looked 
around,  and  seeing  what  he  had  no  doubt 
been  long  expecting  to  see — a  lady  and  a  man 
coming  out  of  the  ravine  at  midnight — he 
turned  again  and  fled. 

"How  extr'ord'nary ! "  Brian  exclaimed. 
"  What  in  the  world  does  he  take  us  for  ?  " 

"Burglars,  maybe,"  Alice  said,  surprised 
at  how  much  good  it  did  her  to  say  it,  ri- 
diculous as  it  was.  "But  just  look  at  the  way 
our  house  is  lighted  up!  They  evidently 
haven't  given  us  up  and  gone  to  bed." 

They  were  through  the  fence  now,  and  she 
was  surprised  again  at  how  glad  it  made  her 
to   see    the    lights. 


•     •••••••• 


*J /tui \j 'elites  Jrt 


By  Evelyn  Wade 


Never  before  had  she 
thought  of  being  shut 
out,  like  a  wanderer 
in  the  night — a  ghost 
coming  back  from  the 
past. 


Lelia,  Cornelia,  Cecilia  or  Polly? 
Sonia,  Sidonia,  Amelia  or  Molly? 
Melissa,  Clarissa,  Ophelia  or 

Maisie? 
Naomi,  Salome,  Bedelia  or  Daisy? 
Oh,  choosing  a  name  for  a  girl 

makes  us  loonier — 
We'll  just  have  a  son  and  relax  with  a 

Junior. 

•      •••••*•• 


It  was  just  a  little 
while  after  this  that 
Mr.  Mason's  mother 
began  to  be  worse,  so 
that  he  hardly  ever 
left  her  to  go  any- 
where. He  was  the 
one,  even  more  than 
his  father,  he  said, 
who  seemed  able  to 
make  the  darkness 
lighter  for  her,  by 
bringing  back  to  her 
the  time  when  there 
wasn't  anything  she 
didn't  like — by  re- 
minding her  of  "all  the  little  things,  the 
frequentest,  the  dearest;  when  we  were  three 
people  together.  Almost  everything  I  say 
to  her  begins  '  Do  you  remember?'  Wasn't  I 
right  about  that  being  one  of  the  priceless 
gifts?"  His  father  had  to  be  away  a  great 
deal  looking  after  things  at  home.  Now 
was  the  time  when  they  had  to  get  things 
started' down  there.  "We  begin  plowing  long 
before  you  do,"  he  said.  "I  wonder  at  my 
father — down  there  alone.  Alas,  poor  ghost ! " 
Alice  read  the  letter  over  and  over,  and  got 
Shakespeare  and  read  Hamlet  over  too.  She 
had  never  realized  before  how  Hamlet  loved 
his  father.  There  seemed  to  be  all  these  dif- 
ferent kinds  of  love. 

"  Did  you  ever  see  any  of  the  really  great 
actors  in  Hamlet?"  she  asked  Brian. 
"I  saw  Sarah  Bernhardt." 
"Was  she  Ophelia?" 

"She  was  Hamlet;  she  was  the  Prince  of 
Denmark — the  only  one  of  our  time,  or  any- 
body else's  time,  so  far  as  I  am  concerned," 
Brian  told  her.  "I  do  want  to  take  you  some- 
time to  see  something  like  that.  To  see  that, 
I  should  say,  for  there  really  isn't  anything 
else  like  it."  / 

It  seemed  to  Alice  that,  judging  from  the 
men  she  knew  so  far,  they  were  more  carried 
away  by  the  things  they  liked  than  girls  were. 
Mr.  Clayton  and  Mr.  Mason,  and  now  Brian, 
were  always  telling  her  about  something  they 
wanted  to  show  her. 

Brian  was  going  back  to  England  in  June. 
He  said  some  things  had  come  up  that  he  had 
to  talk  over  with  his  family.  Alice  and  her 
mother  both  thought  he  was  maybe  planning 
to  get  married  sooner  than  he  had  expected 
to.  They  didn't  like  to  ask  Brian,  but  one  day 
when  he  was  talking  about  it,  Alice  did  ask 
(Continued  on  Page  185) 
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Hospitality  Starts  Here 


Such  a  simple  thing,  this  hospitality.         ing  folks  feel  at  home.  Delicious  . . .  re- 


The  purpose  is  to  put  your  guests  at 
ease,  make  them  happy  to  be  where 
they  are.  The  pause  that  refreshes  with 
ice-cold  Coca-Cola  is  such  a  way  of  mak- 


freshing  . . .  friendly.  Serving  Coca-Cola 
serves  hospitality.  Coca-Cola  is  easy  to 
take  home.  You  can  get  it  in  the  handy 


6-bottle  carton  or  in  the  24-bottle  case. 


Coke 


'.    Ask  for  it  either  way 

.  .  .  both  trade -marks 

Mi    mean  the  same  thin«. 
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fe$«g  up 


lis  place  in  the  sun!  Like  flowers,  babies  need  sunshine  to  grow.  Even  in 
•inter,  you  can  give  baby  a  sunbath.  If  you  have  ultra-violet  glass  windows,  simply 
ut  him  in  the  sunlight.  If  not,  open  the  window  and  allow  sunlight  to  fall  on 
aby's  skin.  (Keep  room  warm,  protect  baby  from  wind!)  Formulac  Infant  Food, 
hen  fed  in  proper  quantities,  contains  all  the  vitamin  D  (sunlight  vitamin)  a 
onnal  baby  needs  for  proper  growth. 


Playtime  for  parents!    Playing   teaches   baby   how   to   use   and 

strengthen  and  control  his  muscles.  Set  aside  a  time  for  play.  Before 
the  bath,  before  the  bedtime  feeding  are  excellent  times.  But  don't 
let  baby  grow  overtired  from  playing.  By  the  way,  it's  child's  play 
to  mix  Formulac.  Add  sugar  and  water,  as  your  doctor  directs.  Easy! 


inner's  over/  He's  fed  and  he's  sleepy,  but  he  needs  to  be  bubbled, 
old  him  close  to  your  shoulder.  Gently  pat  his  back  until  he  brings 
3  air  swallowed  while  he  was  taking  his  bottle.  This  helps  prevent 
)lic.  Note:  Put  a  napkin  on  your  shoulder  as  protection.  Formulac 
its  baby's  vitamins  in  his  bottle— and  that's  protection  too! 


Formulac  Infant  Food  is  a  milk  product  that 
contains  all  the  vitamins  and  minerals  a  grow- 
ing infant  is  known  to  need.  A  normal  baby 
needs  neither  vitamin  B  nor  vitamin  C  when 
fed  Formulac  in  proper  quantities,  because 
he  gets  his  vitamins  where  he  gets  his  milk  — 
right  in  his  bottle!  Easy,  efficient,  sure— this 
convenient  product  is  in  liquid  form,  homog- 
enized and  sterile.  Your  doctor  will  tell  you 
that  Formulac  has  been  clinically  tested  and 
proven.  You  buy  it  at  grocery-and  drug  stores 
everywhere. 


formkc 


-A  PRODUCT  OF  NATIONAL  DAIRY  RESEARCH  distributed  by 
Kraft   Foods   Company   and   National  Dairy   Products   Co.,    Inc. 
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ba<l  ones. 


(Continued  from  Page  182) 
h  a  whether  he  was  planning  to  come  back 
I  the  fall,  and  he  said,  "Rather." 

The  thing  he  seemed  to  be  looking  forward 

j)  more  than  anything  else  in  England,  not 

j)  anting  his  family  and  Angela,  was  fishing 

I  the  river  that  ran  near  where  they  lived. 

l.e  things  Brian  knew  about  fish!    And 

tout  boats  too.   His  first  year  at  Eton  he 

\    | d  got  "in  the  boats,"  and  seemed  never  to 

I've  got  out  again,  as  far  as  his  feelings  were 

I  acerned.  He  probably  felt  like  Mr.  Mason 

' '  I  out  missing  the  water.  But  he  missed  the 

y  sports  too;  the  ones  you  played  with  a 

11. 

Alice  had  never  even  heard  of  polo,  or  at 

,  ist  it  had  made  no  impression  on  her,  until 

I    ian  described  it  to  her.    Playing  it  on 

:  rseback  made  it  so  much  more  picturesque 

,     '  an  baseball  or  football  either;  it  seemed 

!  nost  like  jousting.  She  even  enjoyed  hear- 

j  g  about  some  of  the  accidents  and  the  hair- 

eadth  escapes  Brian  kept  wishing  she  could 

tve  seen ;  and  the  time  the  head  came  off  his 

I    ick  when  his  side  was  already  two  goals  to 

>thing,  right  in  the  hottest  quarter  of  the 

one.    It  was  really  more  fun  talking  to 

rian  than  to  anybody  they  had  ever  known. 

During  the  summer,  Brian  didn't  write  as 

1   ten  as  Mr.  Mason  did,  but  he  said  a  good 

:al  more  about  coming  back.  Two  or  three 

I .Ties  already  he  had  mentioned  his  sailing 

ate:  August  29.  He  seemed  to  want  her  not 

i  forget  it,  though  why,  she  had  no  idea.  It 

j  dn't  have  anything  to  do  with  Angela,  as 

i  ir  as  she  could  make  out.  He  didn't  say  a 

!  [ord  about  getting  married.   It  had  seemed 

l|  )  Alice,  the  last  time  she  saw  Brian  before 

I  p  left,  that  he  might  be  going  to  tell  her  some- 

|  ping    more    confidential 

I  i  ,oov  this  plans.  At  least  he 

II  lad  asked  her  something 
! .'  bout  hers;  he  wanted  to 

|  ie  sure  she  would  be  there 

■  ('hen  he  got  back. 

*"  What  made  you  think 
wouldn't  be?  "  she  asked 
im. 
"Well,  with  a  girl,  I  thought  perhaps  one 
_.iight  never  know,"  he  told  her.  "It's 
een  so  awfully  jolly,  being  here  with  you — 
ith  all  of  you,  in  fact;  one  hardly  dares 
3  trust  one's  luck.  I'm  a  bit  like  that,  I'm 
fraid." 
"But  it's  been  lucky  for  us  too,"  Alice 
laid.  "You  might  trust  our  luck;  mine  es- 
I  ecially.  I've  never  had  any  that  was  bad." 
■>he  was  smiling,  but  he  still  looked  serious. 
"Perhaps  I  shouldn't  ask  you,"  he  said. 
I  I  may  be  wrong,  but  even  if  I'm  right,  you 
Ijtill  might  not  like  it ;  in  fact,  you  might  like 

I  even  less "  He  waited;  they  both  did; 

line  couldn't  imagine  what  it  was,  and  he 
I  ever  did  come  right  out  and  tell  her,  but  it 
lad  something  to  do  with  Mr.  Mason.  He 
l-jemed  to  think,  just  as  Kitty  had,  that  she 

■  ad  some  idea  of  marrying  Mr.  Mason.  And 
I  f  course  she  wasn't  going  to  explain  to  him 
lither,  any  more  than  she  had  to  Kitty,  that 
j.Ir.  Mason  couldn't  marry  her  even  if  she 
|. 'anted  him  to.  And  Brian  was  so  sort  of 

[ague  about  it  that  she  really  didn't  have  to 
Jell  him  anything.  "  It's  just  that  I  know  he's 
iuch  an  extr'ord'narily  fine  chap." 

BVIrs.  Clifford  lee  was  at  the  hotel  that 
Bummer.  She  was  one  of  their  old  friends, 
■but  she  had  a  summer  home  in  Canada,  at 
Irort  Coburn,  and  this  was  really  the  first 
lime  they  had  seen  very  much  of  her.  She 
Wouldn't  go  to  Canada  because  she  had  fallen 
■Sown  the  steps  of  her  house  in  town  and 
■broken  her  hip.  "She  will  make  a  nice  back- 
ground for  you  while  Miss  Sallie  Kent  is  not 
! There,  if  you  want  to  go  down  in  the  eve- 
bings,"  Alice's  mother  said.  She  was  another 
kne  of  the  people  who  had  been  beautiful 
when  they  were  young.  Alice  tried  to  imagine 
BMrs.  Lee  and  all  the  others,  standing  in  a 
Bong  row,  beautiful  and  smiling— even  Miss 
■Norma,  with  her  small  waist  and  her  little 
■feet.  If  they  could  see  what  was  going  to 
liappen  to  them,  would  they  still  smile?  she 
Lvondered. 

I  Mrs.  Lee  talked  a  great  deal  about  her  son, 
fclifford,  who  seemed  to  have  grown  up  since 
BfXlice  saw  him.  He  was  at  their  summer  home 
mow,  but  next  winter  she  wanted  him  and 


■V  What  is  the  test  of  good 
^  manners?  It  is  the  being 
ahle  to  put  up  pleasantly  with 
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Alice  to  see  each  other  a  great  deal.  "You 
must  come  in  town  and  stay  some  with  me. 
I'll  talk  to  your  mother  about  it." 

One  of  the  people  she  introduced  to  Alice 
was  a  cousin— Mr.  Lee  Clifford;  her  hus- 
band's name,  turned  the  other  way.  They 
both  seemed  to  think  that  meant  something 
special.  He  lived  in  Baltimore  and  was  here 
for  only  a  few  days,  on  business;  cotton  too. 
Mrs.  Lee  asked  her  if  she  didn't  think  he  was 
very  handsome.  "He  is  considered  so,"  she 
said  when  Alice  hesitated,  so  of  course  she 
said  yes;  but  the  trouble  was  his  beard — his 
Vandyke.  Mrs.  Lee  said  he  looked  much 
more  distinguished  with  it,  though  older,  of 
course;  but  it  kept  Alice  from  forming  any 
idea  of  how  old  he  was  at  all,  or  even  of  how 
he  looked. 

Ihere  was  a  dance  while  he  was  there,  and 
Mrs.  Lee  asked  her  to  come  to  dinner  and 
stay  for  it.  It  turned  out  that  he  really  was  a 
beautiful  dancer,  and  he  probably  did  look 
distinguished,  judging  by  the  way  people 
noticed  him.  Then  after  a  while  he  asked  her 
to  go  out  and  walk  on  the  veranda  with  him, 
and  when  they  got  to  a  sort  of  corner  where 
nobody  else  was  walking,  he  asked  her  to 
stand  over  by  the  railing  with  him  and  look 
up  at  the  moon.  It  was  while  they  were  look- 
ing at  it  that  he  suddenly  began  to  talk  to 
her  in  an  absolutely  different  way — asking 
her  if  she  knew  how  beautiful  she  was,  and 
things  like  that. 

"The  face  that  launched  a  thousand 
ships,"  he  said.  "Don't  you  even  care  what  it 
does  to  a  man  to  stand  here  and  look  at  you 
and  to  realize  that  by  this  time  tomorrow 
night  he  will  be  five  hundred  miles  away?" 
She  was  too  surprised 
to  say  anything  and  in  a 
minute  he  began  again: 

"You  look  just  like  that 
girl  up  there  in  the  moon; 
did  you  know  that?  And 
just  as  cold  and  faraway 
as  she  does  too.  .  .  .  No, 
don't  let's  go  in  yet — I 
hear  the  music,  but  there's  something  I  want 
to  ask  you.   Can  you  guess  what  it  is?" 

It  seemed  to  Alice,  after  all  this,  that  it  was 
easy  enough  to  guess,  and  she  wanted  to  get 
it  over  with.  "But  I'd  rather  you  wouldn't — 
that  is,  if  you  want  to  ask  me  to  marry  you, 
because  I  can't;  I  never  could.  I'd  a  whole 
lot  rather  not  talk  about  it;  I'd  rather  talk 
about  something  else — or  dance — or  go  back 
to  Mrs.  Lee." 

It  was  a  great  relief  to  her  when  he  made 
not  the  slightest  objection  to  doing  all  these 
things,  in  the  order  named.  That  way,  as  she 
told  her  mother  when  she  described  the 
evening  to  her,  it  was  easy  to  keep  Mrs. 
Lee  from  knowing  anything  disagreeable 
had  happened. 

"Are  you  sure  he  meant  for  you  to  take  it 
like  that — so  seriously?"  her  mother  asked. 
"Sometimes  a  man — I  mean,  some  men 
say  things  like  that  just  to  be  flattering, 
to  be  agreeable.  You  don't  have  to  show 
them  that  you  don't  like  it.  Why  not  just 
listen?" 

"But  it  sounded  so — so " 

"I  know."  Her  mother  smiled.  "It  wasn't 
particularly  good.  But  sometimes  they  get 
better  as  they  go  along." 

Alice  did  not  pursue  the  subject.  She  was 
remembering  what  Kitty  said  that  day  about 
Mr.  Mason  having  had  plenty  of  practice. 
Was  that  how  he  got  it?  she  wondered. 

When  Brian  got  back  in  September  it  was 
almost  the  hottest  weather  of  the  whole 
summer,  but  he  didn't  seem  to  mind  it  in  the 
least.  It  had  been  cold  and  rainy  in  England, 
and  that  had  kept  him  from  enjoying  the 
fishing  and  all  the  other  outdoor  things  he 
had  been  counting  on.  There  had  been  quite 
a  good  deal  of  business  too — matters  that 
had  come  up  in  the  year  he  had  been  away — 
to  be  settled  with  his  family. 

"At  first  it  looked  as  if  we  might  be  going 
to  have  no  end  of  a  row,"  he  said,  "but  it's 
all  right." 

He  certainly  looked  all  right  himself.  It 
seemed  to  Alice  she  had  forgotten  a  lot  about 
his  appearance;  he  looked  so  strong — so  sort 
(Continued  on  Page  187) 
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IE  Springs 

(Continued  from  Page  185) 
I  sunny.  "Haven't  you  done  something  to 
ur  hair,  or  your  mustache?" 
"I  don't  think  so,"  he  said  a  little  anx- 
isly.  "At  all  events  I  hope  not,  if  it's  some- 
]  ng  you  don't  like." 

I  do,  though;  I  think  you  look  simply 
e. 

He  had  brought  them  the  most  lovely 
2sents— "  A  few  things  we  still  make  rather 
tter  over  there."  A  carving  knife  and  fork 
•  her  father,  made  in  the  town  of  Sheffield, 
have  forgotten  the  exact  date  for  carving 
ur  national  bird,"  Brian  told  him,  "but  I 
nember  it  was  quite  cold  last  year."  The 
>yal  Worcester  plates,  he  told  her  mother, 
re  for  her  wonderful  ice  cream — given  in 
nembrance,  but  a  little,  too,  in  hope. 
>se's  present  was  a  beautiful  portfolio  for 
r  music,  from  a  place  where  they  made 
ither  goods  "by  appointment  to  Her  Maj- 
[y  the  Queen";  and  Alice's,  a  dozen  little 
sh-linen  handkerchiefs  with  her  name  em- 
oidered  on  them.  They  had  a  regular  cele- 
ation  opening  the  packages.  Brian  had 
en  there  several  days  by  that  time,  and 
t  one  word  had  he  said  about  Angela. 
"I  have  something  else  that  I  got  in  New 
)rk  for  you,"  he  told  Alice  when  she  went 
i  on  the  porch  with  him  as  he  was  leaving. 
Tould  you  walk  out  on  the  lawn  with  me  a 
tie  way?" 

They  walked  the  little  way  and  then 
rned  around  to  walk  back,  and  presently 
ian  said: 

"  I  can't  tell  you  how  many  times  I  have 

31  this  house,  in  my  mind,  looking  just  as 

i  does  now,  with  the  light  streaming  out  that 

■  ly.    I  used  to  be  horribly  afraid  I  would 

i  ver   see   it   again    in      ____^__ 

lality. -I    seem    to   be      • 

i  ther  like  that.  Let  us  sit 

<  er  there  on  the  bench  a 

1  nute.  I  have  something 

want  to  say  to  you — 

ething    to    ask    you, 

lly.    I    wonder   if   you       ■■■■■ 

iow  what  it  is?" 

Brian  did  not  look  the  least  bit  like  Mr. 
:e  Clifford,  nor  sound  like  him  either,  but 
>se  were  Mr.  Clifford's  words,  and  this 
e  Alice  was  not  going  to  risk  a  guess.  She 
k  her  head. 
"  I  love  you  so  terribly,"  he  said.  "  I  simply 
un't  dare  to  ask  you  if  you  feel  that  you 
■tuld  ever  be  my  wife;  but  if  you  are  sure 
nat  you  can't— that  you  never  can— for 
llaven's  sake  tell  me  right  away  and  let  me 
i  least  begin  to  face  it." 
J  "But,  Brian "  This  was  something  al- 
together new;  it  did  not  sound  like  practice, 
lough.  "But,  Angela " 


^NGELA  was  all  right;  he  had  known  all 
ibng  how  Angela  would  be.  His  parents, 
Iwever,  had  surprised  him;  his  mother  es- 
Icially.  "She  is  very  British,  you  know,"  he 
lally  brought  out,  as  if  that  covered  the 
pund  as  well  as  anything  that  could  be 
Sited  in  so  few  words.  "But  all  of  that  was 
hat  I  went  back  for,"  he  said,  "and  now  I 
k  how  small  a  part  it  was  of  what  I  have  to 
l.  The  thing  before  me  now  is  to  manage 
pehow  to  make  you  love  me,  and  I  knew 
je  minute  I  saw  you  again  how  poor  a 
|ance  I  must  have." 

["But  how  could  you  know  it,  Brian?"  she 
id.  "You  had  never  even  mentioned  it  to 
k — not  before  tonight." 
"And  you  don't  think  it  will  be  boring  if  I 
ep  on?"  he  asked  her.  "There  is  so  much 
want  to  tell  you.  On  that  ship— I  think  I 
ust  have  walked  a  thousand  miles  around 
e  decks,  thinking  of  all  the  things  I  wanted 
say  to  you.  I  was  very  happy.  I  thought 
>w  jolly  it  would  be  for  us  to  be  together  on 
ship  someday.  And,  then,  when  I  saw  you 

ain "  He  stopped,  and  began  again  in 

different  place.  "You  know,  when  a  man 
mts  a  thing  so  terribly  it  makes  him  feel 
lat  he  may  have  been  living  in  a  fool's  para- 
se — at  all  events,  it  makes  me  feel  that 
jy.    But  as  long  as  you  will  listen  to 

B " 

She  was  listening  now,  with  deep  atten- 
m.  Something  was  happening  to  her  that 
id  never  happened  before.  She  had  never 
ought  of  being  loved  by  anyone  in  just  this 
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way;  and  certainly  not  by  Brian.  He  had  al- 
ways seemed  so  free  somehow — so  able  to 
take  care  of  himself;  and  now  he  made  her 
feel  as  if  she  could  absolutely  kill  him,  with- 
out even  meaning  to. 

"Of  course  I  will  listen  to  you,  Brian," 
she  assured  him.  "I  can't  help  being  a  little 
surprised,  though." 

"And  I  may  come,  then,  whenever  I  can?" 
he  asked  hopefully. 

"Why,  of  course  you  may,"  she  said,  get- 
ting up  and  turning  with  him  toward  the 
house. 

The  next  day  he  showed  her  the  ring  he 
had  bought  for  her  at  Tiffany's  in  New  York, 
and  it  looked  exactly  like  one  of  Mrs.  Kirk- 
man's  that  she  had  especially  admired.  She 
would  have  loved  to  try  it  on,  but  she  didn't 
want  Brian  to  see  her  do  it — not  until  she 
finished  making  up  her  mind — and  she  cer- 
tainly didn't  want  him  to  leave  it. 

Ihere  was  a  lovely  change  in  the  weather 
after  this;  it  was  cool — almost  bracing — and 
the  elm  trees  began  to  take  on  their  golden 
look  again.  Brian  never  missed  coming  a 
single  day.  He  was  really  delightful.  He  had 
settled  down  now  to  be  more  the  way  he  was 
before  he  went  back  to  England. 

The  biggest  change  Alice  noticed  in  him 
was,  of  course,  the  way  he  kept  trying  to 
make  her  care  about  him  enough  to  say  she 
would  marry  him.  No  matter  what  subject 
he  started  to  talk  about,  he  always  got  back 
to  that.,  That  always  made  him  serious,  but 
the  rest  of  the  time  he  seemed  to  be  so  happy 
and  everybody  liked  him  so  much.  It  would 
be  dreadful,  she  thought,  if  she  didn't  ever 
want  to  marry  Brian.  Rose,  and  even  her 
^^^^^^^^  mother,  wondered  why  she 
1^^^^^^^  didn't  want  to  already. 
She  was  the  only  one 
who  knew  why. 

Mr.  Mason'smother  was 
getting  better  now.  The  last 
two  letters  sounded  as  if  he 
■■■■■■■■       didn't  have  to  be  there  all 
the  time  any  longer. 

One  afternoon  when  she  had  been  walking 
with  Brian  and  they  were  coming  back  rather 
later  than  usual,  they  saw  the  new  moon — 
not  through  the  brush  or  over  anybody's 
shoulder,  but  right  out  in  front  of  them — a 
curve  of  silver  in  a  pale  pink  sky. 

"Stop  a  minute  and  say  'howdy'  to  it," 
she  said,  making  a  little  bow  to  the  moon,  the 
way  the  darkies  did.  "It's  for  good  luck," 
she  explained,  turning  to  see  if  Brian  under- 
stood. 

But  he  was  not  looking  at  the  moon;  he 
was  looking  at  her,  and  in  a  minute  he  said, 
in  a  voice  that  was  quite  different  from  his 
usual  one,  "If  you  would  let  me  kiss  you, 
Alice,  I  think  perhaps  it  might  help  you  make 
up  your  mind."  His  face  was  flushed  all  the 
way  to  the  roots  of  his  blond  hair;  he  stood 
very  still. 

It  was  such  a  surprise  that  at  first  she 
thought  she  must  be  shocked,  but  then  she 
realized  she  wasn't;  she  held  her  face  up  for 
him  to  kiss  her  without  any  idea  in  the  world 
of  what  it  would  be  like.  When  it  was  all 
over,  she  didn't  know  in  the  very  least  what 
she  ought  to  be  thinking  now.  But  Brian 
didn't  seem  to  be  at  all  confused  over  the 
way  he  had  kissed  her — or  over  anything, 
in  fact.  He  even  remembered  about  the  ring, 
which  was  in  his  pocket. 

Rose  was  the  first  one  to  notice  it  wh*n 
they  got  home,  but  she  didn't  say  very  much. 
They  all  seemed  to  have  taken  it  for  granted 
that  she  would  finally  decide  that  way;  and 
from  now  on  she  wore  it  practically  all  the 
time — at  home.  She  always  remembered  to 
take  it  off  if  anybody  came,  though,  espe- 
cially Miss  Norma. 

The  hotel  was  keeping  open  that  fall  too. 
Mr.  Deering  had  got  out  a  new  prospectus, 
as  he  called  it,  advertising  the  springs  as  a 
between-season  resort,  especially  for  people 
who  liked  to  go  duck  hunting.  Brian  was 
more  enthusiastic  about  it  even  than  Mr. 
Deering.  Some  of  his  friends  from  the  office 
came  out  all  the  time  now  and  brought  their 
dogs  along,  to  stay  over  Sunday  and  go 
hunting  with  him.  He  brought  back  ducks  to 
eat  until  Annie  Sue  said  she  was  going  to 
(Continued  on  Page  189) 


Do  Your  Curtains 
Beautify  Your  Home? 

Are  they  an  asset  or  a  liability?  For  curtains 
that  retain  their  crisp  loveliness,  their  sheer 
beauty,  after  repeated  launderings,  ask  to 
see  Queentex  Washable  Rayon  Curtains. 
They  wash  like  a  handkerchief  ...  no  starch- 
ing, no  stretching,  no  special  care  in  ironing. 
Write  for  free  Queentex  Rayon  Curtain 
Booklet  now!  QUEEN  VALLEY  FABRICS,  INC., 
P.O.  Box  634,  Pawtucket,  Rhode  Island.  For 
20  years  weavers  and 
manufacturers  of  rayon 
curtains  exclusively. 
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RAYON  CURTAINS 


new  art   pottery 
of   surpassing   beauty! 


Exquisite  new  shapes  .  .  .  fresh, 
lovely  color  tones  .  .  .  charming 
decorative  motifs!  The  high-luster 
mottled  glaze,  unique  with  WIN- 
CRAFT,  is  an  achievement  in  fine 
ceramics.  Forty-nine  art  pieces  . . . 
in  Apricot,  Chartreuse  or  Azure 
Blue.  Featured  at  gift  shops  and 
department  stores. 


"How  to  Decorate   with  Art  Pottery' 


24  pages  profusely  illus- 
trated with  outstanding  ex- 
amples of  tasteful  art 
pottery  settings.  Send  10c 
for  this  valuable  booklet. 
ROSEVIUE  POTTERY,  INC. 
Dept.  L-118,  Zanesville,  Ohio 
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^Sttpercale  is  best. . . 

FOR     THE      BEST     OF      REASONS! 

The  very  finest  of  long-staple  cottons  .  .  .  extra-combed  for  extra  strength  and 

smoothness  .  .  .  Ecfui  Tension  woven  for  extraordinary  fineness  .  .  .  with  a 
thread-count  that  yields  to  none  .  .  .  and  a  standard  of  inspection  that  is  the  wonder  of 
the  textile  world  ...  all  backed  by  experience  that  dates  from  1846  — 

that's  Supercale!*  And  these  are  the  good  and  sufficient  reasons  why 
today,  yesterday,  always  . . .  Jhere  is  only  ONE  Wamsutta! 


VICTOR    KEPPLER 


Wamsutta 


Look  for  Waiqsutta's  new  Color  Coordination  Chart 

in  your  favorite  fine  store.  Actual  swatches  show  you  bow  to 

"decorate"  your  bedrooms  with  sheets,  blankets,  towels  and 

throws  —  all  in  a  single  harmonizing  ramie  of  smart  new  colors. 


here's  only  ONE  "Wamsutta: 

WAMSUTTA  MILLS,  New  Bedford,  Massachusetts 

Distributors  of  Wamsutta-Somerset  Towels,  "The  Three  Weavers"  Throws 

Now  available  —  Wamsutta  Batistes.  Organdies,  Lustercale*  and  Lustersheer* 
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,ae  a  feather  bed  out  of  all  the  ones  she 
iq  icked. 

ii:e  didn't  like  to  think  of  Brian  killing 
lij!  nany  of  anything,  but  he  evidently  took 
i  granted  that  ducks  were  meant  to  be 
il :  —just  as  her  mother  did  about  the 
yij-size  chickens— and  it  seemed  better 
ojjo  bring  up  that  side  of  it.  Especially 
re  it  was  the  only  side  she  didn't  like.  It 
olin't  do  any  good  to  talk  to  him  about 
o  she  felt ;  he  never  bothered  about  things 
b  hat.  If  England  should  ever  have  a  war 
gi  i,  Brian  would  probably  be  the  first  one 
at  into  it.  He  would  look  beautiful  in  his 
ni  an,  too,  going  off  to  shoot  a  lot  of  other 
k  exactly  as  if  they  were  ducks. 

le  thing  Alice  liked  about  the  hunting 
i  was  that  having  Brian  go  off  on  them 
a  her  so  much  more  time  than  she  had 
e  having  since  he  came  back.  Not  for 
n  hing  special;  just  to  think  in. 

was  the  most  fortunate  thing  imagi- 
e  that  he  had  gone  off  on  a  hunting  trip 
hi  Sunday  Mr.  Mason  came;  especially 
ir :  it  was  the  only  Sunday  he  would  have. 
t;as  lucky,  too,  that  Mr.  Mason  hadn't 
0/  anybody  he  was  coming,  because  then 
to  n  might  not  have  gone  and  they  couldn't 
a !  sat  in  the  woods  and  talked. 

Mason  looked  just  the  same.   It  was 

ie  use  he  was  in  favor  of  sameness  that  he 

1 1a  been  careful  to  avoid  any  innovations  in 

|ti<  >ersonal  appearance,  such  as  new  clothes, 

ihad  timed  his  coming  with  a  view  to  the 

aith  and  almost  to  the  moment  of  certain 

■ririences  he  had  carried  over  from  a  year 

Mp  He  could  hardly  have  ordered  a  Sunday 

>.TMe  like  the  one  he  had  kept  before  him  as 

■msetting  for  his  picture  of  Alice  in  the  au- 

Uiln  woods. 

II  I  told  you  you  would  stay,  you  remem- 

||  [And  even  if  I  had  known  you  were  com- 

Inf  I  couldn't  have  spread  more  crimson 

facm  for  you  to  walk  on  than  this,  could  I?" 

H  asked  him. 

I  No;  and  I  couldn't  be  more  afraid  to  walk 

t. "  He  looked  at  her  thoughtfully,  and 

l  said,  "And  speaking  of  the  gods— and 

iesses — and  their  ways  with  mortal  men; 

know  when  a  lady  wears  a  ring,  espe- 

y  one  that  doesn't  come  off  easily,  she 

t  always  get  out  of  it  as  quickly  as  she 

Id  like  to  and  put  it  somewhere  else. 

ere  did  you  put  it  when  you  saw  me? 

didn't  swallow  it,  by  any  chance?"  v 

lice  hated  to  think  what  must  be  hap- 

ng  to  her  face  while  he  said  this.  He  had 

given  the  faintest  indication  of  seeing 

take  the  ring  off.   She  had  put  it  inside 
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the  neck  of  her  dress,  but  she  couldn't  tell 
him  that.  Her  throat  felt  too  queer  for  her 
to  tell  him  anything. 

"I  gather  that  for  some  reason  you  didn't 
want  me  to  see  that  ring,"  he  said.  "But  now 
that  you  know  I  have,  maybe  you  will  tell  me 
what  the  reason  was." 

"I  was  afraid  that  you  would  that  you 
might  be  sorry  about  it." 

"And  now  that  you  know  I  am,  will  you 
tell  me  whose  ring  it  is?  Is  it  Brian's? 
That's  my  guess,  anyway,  and  even  if  it's  a 
good  one  I  can't  claim  a  great  deal  of  credit 
for  it.  I  expect  you've  told  me  a  good  deal 
more  about  Brian  than  you  realize,  in  those 
beautiful  letters  you  have  written  me.  But 
whosever  it  is,  I  want  to  hear  about  it  from 
you  first,  so  tell  me." 

That  made  it  easier — going  back  to  the 
time  when  Brian  first  came.  She  told  him 
about  the  way  he  had  gone  home,  and  come 
back,  without  ever  saying  why  he  was  doing 
it,  or  telling  them  anything  about  Angela. 
Of  course  Mr.  Mason  knew  he  was  engaged 
to  Angela,  but  what  he  didn't  know  was  how 
he  had  broken  it  off,  and  how  he  had  had  to 
bring  his  family  around,  as  he  said;  espe- 
cially his  mother. 

"Do  you  know  exactly  what  he  meant  by 
saying  she  is  very  British?  "  Alice  asked  him. 

"Whatever  it  means,  I  don't  think  you 
have  to  worry  about  it,"  he  told  her.  "Do 
you  remember  the  song  I  used  to  sing 
you — 'Where'er  you  walk'?  You  are  always 
going  to  be  happy,  Miss  Alice."  His  voice 
was  not  a  bit  solemn,  but  the  way  he  looked 
at  her  was. 

"And  are  you  praying  for  me  to  be 
happy?"  she  asked  him.  "Even  if  I  have  to 
be  it  away  off  somewhere?  You  used  to  talk 
about  all  the  things  we  were  going  to  do — all 
the  things  you  wanted  to  show  me.  You  said 
you  wanted  to  show  me  yours  first." 

"I  did,"  he  said;  "I  do.  I  shall  never  want 
anything  else.  But  they  are  away  off  some- 
where too.   I  couldn't  ask  you  to  wait." 

"  But  I  would  have,"  she  said.  "  I  will  now, 
if  you  still  want  me  to." 

He  shook  his  head.  "Impossible,  Miss 
Alice.  Impossible,  my  darling — I  call  you 
that  all  the  time  anyway,  so  it  doesn't  mat- 
ter. You  would  be  like  the  lady  in  the  old 
ballad  who  climbed  her  tower  for  so  many 
years  watching  for  her  lover  to  come  back 
from  the  wars.  This  war  would  be  too  long; 
you  wouldn't  know  me  when  I  got  there." 

"Would  you  know  me?" 

"That's  a  different  question.  I  will  always 
know  you  because  you  are  never  going  any- 
where." 

(Continued  on  Page  191) 


"Use  the  triangle  fold  myself." 
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Why  be  satisfied  with  "just  imagin- 
ing"? You  can  "re-do"  room  after  room 
now— easily  and  inexpensively — with 
Pabco  Floors  in  colors  voted  loveliest 
by  thousands  of  women  who  comprise 
Pabco's  nation-wide  board  of  style  ad- 
visors! 

Choose  either  Pabco  Linoleum  or 
Printed  Floor  Coverings — you're  sure 
to  get  the"wliitest  white," "truest  blue," 
and  many  other  out  standing  colors!  Plus 


Pabco  long  wear  and  easy  cleaning*! 

Luxurious  Pabco  Linoleums  (Pat- 
terns No.  9047  and  9003  shown  above) 
are  Soil-Sealed  to  resist  dirt.  Pabco 
Printed  Floor  Coverings  — in  rugs  (No. 
9811  shown  below)  and  wall-to-wall 
styles  —  have  the  famous  "Stainless 
Sheen"  surface! 

Send  ten  cents  in  coin  for"Deeorate 
with  Pabco"—  sixteen  full-color  pages 
—  to  Dept.  638  L  nearest  office  below. 


'Doubly  Easy  With  Pabco  Linoleum  Cleaner  and  Pabco  Floor  Wax 
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"7  years  and 
3  babies  later" 


A  Bouquet  from  Mrs.  A.  D.  Eastman 

of  Akron,  Ohio— plus  facts  you  want  to  know 

about  the  only  washer  in  the  world 

that  can  put  in  its  own  soap! 


"Anne,  our  first,  at  10  months  old  was 
a  full-time  job.  She  ruled  the  whole 
household,  but  meanwhile  the  laundry  couldn't 
wash  itself.  Or  could  it?  We  bought  a 
Bendix,  and  —  miraculously  —  there  was 
time  for  the  Baby  and  some  left  over  for 
myself.  Now,  seven  years  and  three  babies 
later,  I  still  bless  the  day  that  Bendix 
Washer  came  to  work  for  us.  It  paid  for 
itself  long  ago  with  the  money  it  saved  on 
soap  and  water,  and  it's  still  going  strong. 
It  does  all  the  work,  while  I  spend  my  time 
with  Anne  —  the  boys  —  and  Baby  Susan." 

Mrs.  A.  D.  Eastman 
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JNow  the  Bendix  can  do  an  extra  step-saving  job  no  other 
washer  can  do.  The  secrel  i>  a  new  invention  —  tin- 
Bendix  Automatic  Soap  Injector. 

This  "almost  human"  feature  of  the  newest  Bendix 
Washer.-,  can  actually  put  in  the  exact  amount  of  soap 
needed  to  get  your  wash  sparkling  clean. 

So  you  jusl  Bel  tin-  controls  once  —  then  go  anywhere  and 
do  anything  you  want,  while  your  Bendix  soaps,  soaks, 
washes,  rinses  3  times  and  damp-drys  the  clothes 
all  by  itself. 

Expensive?    No— just  the  opposite.  You  can  buy  a 
Bendix  for  as  little  as  $199.95.    Much  less  than  other 
automatic  washers.    Hardly  more  than  an  old-fashioned 
hard-work  washer!  \nd  the  Bendix  is  so  thrifty 
with  water  and  soap. 

No  other  washer  is  used  and  wanted  by  so  many  women 
as  the  Bendix.    It's  the  worlds  most  popular  washer. 
It's  the  only  automatic  washer  backed  by  11  years  of 
trouble-free  work-saving  service. 

But  a  Bendix  through  its  paces  at  your  nearby  dealer's 
store.  Then  choose  the  model  that  suits  your  house 
and  pocket-book  best.    Bendix  Home  Appliances,  Inc., 
South  Bend  24,  Indiana. 

Models  S-101  ami  B-20I  are  also  manufactured  in  Canada  ami  Mexico. 


Bendix  automatic  Dryer  ends 
weather  worries.  Clothes  get 
fluffy-dry  in  minutes! 
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Bendix  automatic  Iroi 
many  new  features  no 
in  other  ironers. 
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BENDIX 

automatic 

Washer 


WORLDS  FINEST  WASHER.  The  new  Bendix  Gyramof/c 
.  .  .  doesn't  hove  to  be  fastened  down. 
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(Continued  from  Page  1H9) 

She  looked  at  him  without  speaking  for  a 
Mule,  then  she  said.  "Were  you  much  sur- 
prised—about  the  ring,  I  mean?  You  hadn't 
')  gotten  about  Angela,  had  you?" 
'  "No,  I  hadn't  forgotten  about  Angela.  I 
i  in't  know  exactly  how  much  I  could  de- 
md  on  her.  though."  He  was  smiling,  but 
hen  he  spoke  again  he  was  serious.  "One 
(ver  knows  about  those  things— for  other 
i  ople.  They  can  be  very  cruel.  It  depends 
i  who  holds  the  sharp  edge  of  the  knife. 
,id  even  being  cut  doesn't  always  make 
I  em  let  go." 

'  Alice  looked  at  him  anxiously.  "Do  you 
[  ink  I  ought  not  to  have  let  him  do  it? 

aybe  I  ought  to  have  thought  more  about 
,  >w  Angela  was  feeling,  and  not  so  much 
,  tout  the  way  he  felt.  Maybe  I  shouldn't 
I  ive  listened  to  all  those  arguments  Brian 
-  ed." 

"But  you  did  listen;  doesn't  that  mean 

>u  wanted  to  hear  them?  You  were  meant 
i  hear  them— from  the  time  the  world  be- 
in. " 
[  She  said,  "And  of  course,  now,  if  I  did 

;  lything — if  I  said  anything " 

1  He  shook  his  head.  "The  sharp  edge,  my 

irling.  You  can't  throw  Brian  over  now; 

it  for  Angela,  not  even  for  me.  And  least  of 

.  1  for  any  of  the  things  I  can  give  you.  Shall 

tell  you  what 'they  are?" 

The  softness  of  her  silence  answered  him. 

"Dreams,  Alice;  cloud-capped  illusions; 
>rgotten  music,  a  forgotten  language,  a  lost 
orld.  This  is  your  world— this  one  here  and 
ow.  You  are  its  music,  its  song,  its  sum- 
mer— looking  at  me  with  those  grave  eyes! " 

Heaven  help  him,  would 
e  have  the  strength  to  UHBB^H 
•avt  her  as  he  found  her, 
earing  her  bright  ring 
Ihd  not  the  mangling 
nains  of  love?  There 
as    something    pathetic 


^  Lord,  uraiit  that  1  may 
"  always  desire  more  than  1 
can  accomplish. 

—MICHELANGELO. 


bout  the  sheer  perfection  ■■■■■M 
f  her  face  as  she  sat  there, 
cr  color  changing,  her  lips  parted,  hanging  on 
is  words.  That  she  should  be,  with  a  weapon 
ke  that,  so  helpless  in  his  hands!  Why. 
istead  of  showing  mercy,  was  he  not  pray- 
ig  for  it?  Well,  he  was;  but  not  from  her. 
"Do  you  remember,"  he  asked  her,  "that 
ime,  here  in  the  woods,  when  we  were  talk- 
lg  about  the  difference  between  the  past  and 
lie  future — about  how  the  past  belongs  to 
s  and  the  future  belongs  to  God  knows 
horn?  I  am  sure  you  do;  you  said  some- 
hing  about  it  in  one  of  your  letters.  I  told 
ou  about  Aeneas  and  his  shipwreck;  well, 
his  is  mine.  I  am  wondering  what  I  ought 
)  do— what  I  can  leave  undone — to  make 

h  something  that  someday  it  will  'rejoice  me 

llo  remember.'" 

|pHE  followed  this  with  deep  attention,  not 
bltogether  sure  of  its  full  meaning;  then 
Raited  for  him  to  go  on.  "How  long  does  it 
lake,"  she  asked  him  finally — "I  mean  how 
li.ig  ought  it  to  take,  to  get  over  missing 
lometbing  that  you  had  been  caring  about 
liore  and  more  all  the  time  you  thought  you 
lere  learning  to  get  along  without  it — if  you 
liave  to  give  it  up  entirely.  I  mean?  If  you 
lave  to  go  where  you  are  never  going  to  have 
It  any  more?  You  say  that  you  can  hold  on 
lo  things;  but  suppose  you  couldn't;  suppose 
IJou  felt — suppose  it  was  somebody  you 
(Ouldn't  bear  never  to  see  again 

These  words,  not  too  intelligible,  and 
Ipoken  in  a  voice  that  was  anything  but 
I'lear,  showed  him  nonetheless  with  sufficient 
learness  where  he  stood — where  he  had 
ktumblcd  from  the  path  he  meant  to  keep. 
He  must  find  his  footing  or  be  lost. 

"Just  what  do  we  mean  by  giving  up  en- 
tirely?" he  asked  her. 

"I  mean  going  back  and  being  the  way 
l-ou  were  before." 

[  "But  I  don't  believe  anybody  ever  wants 
lo  give  up  that  much,  do  they?  They  always 
Ivant  to  save  something  out  of  it  all;  some- 
thing they  have  learned  from  it.  Don't  you 
Remember  what  you  told  me  about  wanting 

have  experience?" 

"  I  know."  she  said.  "Only  I  thought  about 
it  all  the  time  as  gaining  something.  I  didn't 
think  about  losing.   I  never  imagined  feeling 


the  way  I  do  now.  Do  you  remember  the 
time  I  wrote  you  about,  when  I  came  home 
with  Brian  and  we  had  to  walk  from  where 
the  car  stopped,  and  Andy,  down  at  the  hotel, 
thought  we  were  ghosts  and  ran  away  from 
us?" 

"  I  remember,"  he  said. 

"Well,  I  had  never  thought  before  how 
terrible  it  would  be  to  come  back  from— 
wherever  it  is— because  then'  was  something 
you  couldn't  bear  to  give  up."  She  had  taken 
out  the  little  handkerchief  with  Alice  on  it 
and  was  wiping  her  eyes.  "I  don't  want  to 
start  crying,"  she  told  him.  "Rose  says  I 
haven't  any  idea  how  it  makes  me  look;  she 
says  nobody  would  even  know  me." 

Kose  is  mistaken,"  he  said.  "You  were 
crying  the  first  time  I  ever  saw  you,  and  I 
knew  you  then,  didn't  I?  And,  by  the  way, 
where  did  Thor  go?"  He  whistled,  and  they 
heard  somewhere  an  answering  rustle  in  the 
leaves. 

"  I  had  forgotten  all  about  him, "Alice  said, 
putting  the  handkerchief  back. 

Mr.  Mason  looked  at  his  watch  and 
whistled  again.  He  stood  up  and  held  his 
hands  down  to  her.  "Come,"  he  said. 

Sitting  on  the  terrace  overlooking  the 
Mediterranean  and  talking  to  Roderick 
about  the  way  things  used  to  be  at  home, 
Mrs.  Howard  recalled  the  last  time  she  had 
seen  the  springs.  They  looked  entirely  differ- 
ent: the  cups  were  gone,  and  a  good  deal  of 
the  concrete,  and  not  many  of  the  little  per- 
golas where  people  used  to  sit  were  still  there. 
The  hotel,  considerably  shorn  and  chastened 

architecturally,  was  now  a 

girls'  school,  and  it  was 

harder  than  ever  to  think 

what  the  springs  could  still 

be  used  for.  Pierian  they 

had   never   been;  and   in 

any  case,  they  no  longer 

■■■■■HH       looked  sanitary  enough  to 

drink  of.  Very  likely  the 

only  thing  that  could  still  be  said  about  the 

springs  was  that  they  were  still  there. 

How  easy  it  would  be,  she  thought  now, 
looking  at  Roderick  beside  her,  in  that 
romantic  spot,  to  spin  him  a  little  idyl  of  her 
romantic  youth,  taking  those  actual  springs 
as  a  sort  of  symbol  of  her  own  beginnings. 
Experience  could  usually  be  traced  back  to 
some  beginning,  and  social  experience  was 
particularly  traceable.  Certainly  if  it  had 
not  been  for  the  hotel  she  might  never  have 
met  what  she  could  now,  if  she  wanted  to, 
call  her  fate;  and  the  hotel  would  never  have 
been  built  there  if  it  had  not  been  for  the 
springs.  But  if  she  went  off  on  that  tack  she 
might  as  well  leave  herself  out.  and  after  all 
she  was  the  thread  the  sequence  was  strung 
on.  Whether  things  happened  outside  of  her 
or  within,  she  was  still  the  mysterious  one- 
ness that  held  them  all  together;  their  pat- 
tern, if  they  had  a  pattern,  was  the  one  she 
had  drawn. 

Looking  back  on  that  old.  that  young, 
time,  when  she  made  her  grave  decisions  so 
lightly,  she  wondered  what  it  was  that  had 
presided  over  the  transaction.  Was  it  what 
she  knew  or  all  that  she  never  knew  that  had 
most  influenced  her  choice?  She  had  been 
so  ignorant  and  had  been  left  so  free;  an 
elemental  freedom,  such  as  winds  might 
have,  or  wishes.  Freedom  to  choose,  and  the 
world  to  choose  from.  Only  there  was  a 
catch  in  it.  The  world  had  a  way  of  being  a 
little  late,  or  one's  choice  was  made  a  little 
soon;  so  that  it  was  made  in  ignorance  after 
all.  Knowledge  had  to  be  of  what  one  had 
already  chosen — or  failed  to  choose. 

"You  will  always  be  happy."  Mr.  Mason 
had  told  her  that;  he  had  seen  her  choosing 
happiness.  She  knew  a  great  deal  about 
happiness  by  this  time;  almost  all  there  was 
to  know.  About  what  she  had  not  chosen,  she 
naturally  knew  less— and  all  in  retrospect. 
It  was  like  looking  back  on  something  she  had 
dreamed,  or  imagined.  And  it  really  was 
something  that  would  always  have  had  to  be 
taken  on  trust  if  it  had  not  been  for  Mr. 
Mason,  who  had  given  her  direct  evidence 
of  it.  She  had  been  everywhere  since  then, 
and  seen  everything,  but  he  had  showed  her 
that  first.  THE  END 


new  Rjnso  WITH 

...the  scientific  Sunlight  Ingredient 

PUIS  SUNSHINE  IN  YOUR  WASH 

•  • .  even  on  rainy  days! 


Only  New  Rinso  with  Solium... 


WASHES  WHITE  CLOTHES 


MAKES  WASHABLE_COLORS 

NEW 


No  other  soap  con  give  these 
results  because  no  other  soap  contains  Solium 


1     WASHES  WHITt  »* j^  MAKES  WASH**".  — - 

WHITER     H  BRIGHTER 
THAN  BRAND  NEW  /     ^^  BRAND  NEV 


Think  of  it!  On  rainy  days  or  sunny 
davs  .  .  .  whether  clothes  are  hung 
indoors  or  out  .  .  .  new  Rinso  with 
Solium,  the  scientific  Sunlight  ingre- 
dient, puis  a  new  brilliance  in  your 
wash — a  brilliance  ne\ er  know  n  before! 
Results  will  amaze  von!  You'll  even 
see  yellowed  and  graved  clothes  made 


Solium  .  .  .  the  miracle  Sun- 
liulii  ingredient  ...  is  an  exclu- 
sive development  of  wartime 
scientific  research  by  the  world- 
famous  laboratories  of  Lever 
Hint  hers  Company. 


wilder  than  brand  new!  No  other  soap 
can  do  this  because  no  other  soap 
contains  Solium. 

And,  the  oftener  you  wash  your 
clothes  with  new   Rinso  containing 

Solium  TFIE  WHITER    WD  BRIGHTER  TIM  5 

get!  Get  a  package  of  new  Rinso  with 
Solium  today! 


SO  SAFE  FOR  CLOTHES  ...SO  KIND  TO  HANDS 

Rinso  is  used  by  more  women  than  any  other  washday  soap  in  the  world 


To  me  lie  is  wonderful... and 

I'm  not  afraid  of  spoiling  him! 

"When  I  pick  him  up,  cuddle  him,  it  makes  him  feel  secure. 
Because  he  knows  he  is  loved  and  wanted,  the  world  will  seem 
friendlier  to  him.  That  s  what  my  doctor  tells  me. 


I'm  going  to  give  him  special  t . 
|  Toviding  now  the 
important  help  he  needs  to  build  a 
_       -         .  ::ne,  full  chest, 

^-shaped  _         .-.and 

sound  tei 

Nothing  is  too  good  for  your  baby 

In  providing  the  Yitarn  babr 

must  have  to  build  sound  bones  and 
teeth,  choose  Squibb  Cod  Liver  Oil— a 
dependal  oice. 

-iurtd  so 
bv  ir..  _  Jarlv 

-    -ibb  Co>£  .  1  will 

help  ]  ild  a  well-propor- 

tioned fra  .  and  sound  teeth 


right  from  birth.  Get  Squibb  Cod  Liver 
Oil  for  your  babv.  Give  it  regularlv. 

For  older  children,  grown-ups,  _   : 
the  pleasant  Mint-F.  !  It  will  be 

a  valuable  help  for  the  whole  faniilv 
if  you  keep  Squibb  Mint-Flavored  Cod 
Oil  on  hand.  As  children  add 
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y 
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inches  and  pour.  need  the 

extra  Mtamins  A  and  D  it  pre 

.  too,  for  gro 
the  Plain  or  pleasant  Mint-Flavored 
Cod  Liver  Oil! 


Squibb  codfawp  #// 
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Tlie  means  of  preventing  iclioopins  coush  are  available 
at  any  fitwtor's  office.    It  is  up  to  mothers  to  use  tliem. 


Lei's  Banish  the  fthoopiiig-l'ough  Mpnar 


President.  Chicago  Board  of  Health 


SINCE    the    vaccine    which    pri 
_  . 
thar.  its  ago.  the  number  of 

-  has  been  dropping  steadily 
for  which  there  is  an  effec  I 
e  measure,  still  kills  more  babies 
.  '  . ..-   ■  .. 
elius  does!  I  can  say  without  hesitation 
that  doctors  fear  whooping  cough  as  much 
-     . 
If  the  patient  is  a  baby  less  than  a 
old,  the  risk  to  life  times  grc. 

than  it  is  in  older  children:  of  i he  tiny  babies 
tcko  are  ill  tcitk  whooping  cough,  nearly  one 

which  often  develops  as  a  complication  of 
whooping  cough,  causes  most  of  these 
deal:  - 
Plainly,  this  is  a  case  where  knowledge 

• 
mothers  know  what  to  do  to  protect  their 
infants,  and  it  is  done  at  the  right  time, 
their  babies  rarely  get  whooping  cough. 

can  you  protect  your  little  one 
against  the  menace  of  whooping  cough? 

: . 

it.  Given  in  a  series  of  two  or  three  injec- 
tions, prefera  "r  en  the  ages  of  three 
..:.i  >.\  :v.  r.:  -  :  ;  v.\::::.r  :  r  \\':\  <  ;..:.; 
cough  may  also  be  combined  with  injec- 
tions of  diphtheria  toxoid,  and  often  t 

-  well,  so  that  immunization 
againsta  these  dangerous  di*< 

is  built  up  during  the  early  months  of  life 

.:gh  such  combinations  are  best  Stan 
when  the  baby  is  about  eight  months  old). 
Your  doctor  will  usually  know  whether  or 
:\  :  :'.-.iTi    >  v.;-.-.  v. :-..:  c   ......  a'r»  _:.  I:  ;';■.-. r-,- 

is,  he  will   probably  wish  to   give  the 
whooping-cough  vaccine  at  once.  Other- 
-    waiting  until  the  three 
;.t:'.  '■.  _--.-.  .:-.  :    t.  t'.-.-.r    !>..:  •.     '-.;'•;.   •'    :..'j 
be  oUoiced  to  reach  his  first  birthday  iciihout 
:"••  ■   ..•.  ;j  .    •:    .;..::■  ■:    :':•.■    .;'.'.-•  j.-:  .   .-.:.'.'    .-. 
serious  ithen  it  attc  folk. 

■ 
presskn  that  the  vaccine  injections  will 
cause  the  baby  to  suffer  and  may  even  be 
:!..: -.,;.:    „>    '.■:.  -  ::  .   ...-  f    „  ij.y     :  >l.;':tt 

soreness  at  the  site  of  injection  ma 
the  baby  fretful,  but  compared  with  the 
hazard  of  whooping  cough  itself  this  is  not 
-    r...  :v.-.:tti::t.:-.<: 

'■-':  •  ■:::.-:  .:; .-.  .-tt-ttk-  tie  r.:r:v.'rrJ_".^ 
of  the  nose,  throat  and  mouth  and  is 
passed  from  child  to  child  on  the  droplets 
of  moisture  that  are  sprayed  into  the  air 
•■->;•  if.  .:."  ir.:-.-."-.-.-!  ;'    '..t  :    .:;'.-     :  -:  .-    .? 


'•''•  ..-.::    _    r.r-ilt. v  :_>..:    ;-..    rr.cs   : 

.  in  this  way.  or  by  picking  up  tl. 
_  •"  -  •  :t .  _  ir. :.-:.:.;;  _t"  _trr.i:'..  napkil 
...-  i.-.-.r.'/.:-.-:'.  t. ■■•-.-.-!  :  :.z?  :  r.tar.tinati 
object  vwbich  happens  rarely  .  a  period  ( 
seven  or  ten  to  twenty-one  days  raises  b 
fore  the  symptoms  appear.  During  this  ii 
.  ..  -..:.  -  ;>.r.:c  t...  t."  -  --.  ::..:/.:plvir 
..: ;.t  -    r-._i;r.;. 

...    -  ;:_;':•.  start 

the  child  may  have  signs  of  an  ordinar 

cold— running  nose,  sore  or  scratchy  throa 

■._-  As  .•  :   .  case  if  measles  a 

-.    .: :    ..::::'-  i.  -...-.-  :    .-   - -..-.: 

time.  Whooping  cough  is  contagious  durin; 
:  -  -  -.  .  ...  :  ...  _  ■■•;  ::-.=  disease  : 
'.  .:-•..  :-.  '.:-.  .-:::...  •  .  .  ...-■-' 
So  here  is  an  important  second  rule:  When 
.'•■.:•.■:■.•;;„:  .  .      _  ;■ 

community,  watch  jtjut  child  do> 

.  ;     :•■;  j;  ;":=  .-.'..   ::.-:.•..'..    j:  j>:;.:):in 
is  the  matter. 

The  first  kfcntif>Tng  symptom  of  whoop 
•  .  .      .      -..;.:        ..:.:  .    ...  .      ...     cr  » 

-".     ..  :-.  ..•;..■:■.::    .-:?Jsi    iw- 
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LiK\tefil  youor  mothers 
from  Maine  to  llalifornia  tell 
us  that  IXx-tor  Bundeseii"? 
l-abv  looi4et>  have  been  of 
_reaie>t  helo  to  them  in 
cariag  for  their  o%»n  habie*. 
The  tir*t  eisht  booklet*  cover 
vour  baby's  hr*t  ei^ht  mouths, 
sell  for  50  cents.  The 
second  series,  of  booklets  cov- 
ers the  baby's  health  from 
nine  months  to  t^o  years — 
seven  booklets  for  50  cents. 
The  booklets  vill  be  sent 
monthly:  be  sure  to  tell  us 
when  vou  *>  aut  the  nrst  book- 
let. A  complete  book  on  the 
care  of  the  baby,  m  mw» 
«irv  supnlfMdl  to  the 
monthly  KxJJets,  Ol  K  Pt- 
biks.  \o.  " .    -  -  i  Is.  A 

Kx>klet  on  breast  fee»hr._.  V 
1Xx-tv>r's  First  Pity  tv>  the 
Mother.  No.  1S4c  sells  for 
C>  cents.  Aililress  all  requests 
to  the  Reference  library. 
Luhes"  Home  Jot  rn  vi.  Phil- 
adelphia 5,  Pennsylvania. 
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LADIES'  IIO.MI-;  J(»l  UN  VI. 


For  your  Gerber  Baby,  too!  Savory  ^^pf  Meats 


Latest  additions  to  those  good,  good 
Gerber's  Baby  Foods.  Delicious  beef,  veal, 
liver— all  lean,  selected  meats  from  Armour 
with  complete  high  quality  proteins. 

All  ready  to  heat  and  eat.  No  scraping! 
No  cooking!  No  waste  with  these  fine  qual- 
ity, government-inspected  meats.  Prepared 
with  the  same  scrupulous  care  that  goes 
into  all  Gerber's  from  the  three  Cereals 


through  the  thirty-five  Strained  and  Junior 
Foods. 

Is  baby  young  enough  to  enjoy  smooth 
Strained  Meats?  Or  old  enough  for  tiny 
tempting  particles  of  Junior  Meats?  Either 
way  you  pay  one  low  price  for  Gerber's. 
Here's  the  economical  way  to  provide  first- 
rate  meats  for  baby.  Several  servings  of 
Armour  Beef,  Veal  or  Liver  in  every  can! 


erber's 

BABY    FOODS 

Fremont,  Mich.  —  Oakland.  Calif. 


'  *fOi(uV>S 

Accepted  by  the  Council  on  Foods 
and  Nutrition  of  the  American 
Medical  Association. 


3    Cereals 


20    Strained    Foods       •        15    Junior    Foods        •        3    Strained    Meats        •       3    Junior    Meats 


LADIES'  HOME  JOl  I!  N  \l. 


...and  to  all 
a  good  NiTeY  NlTE 

Mother's  best  gift  to  her  darlings  is  health  . . . 
Nitey  Nile*  Sleepers  guard  them  through  the  cold 
night.  Petal-soft  fabric  for  rose-petal  skin  — 
healthful,  absorbent,  pure  cotton.  Sturdily  tailored, 
their  smooth  flat  seams  are  nine-thread  sewn 
and  reinforced  at  every  point  of  strain.  Their 
sweater  cuffs  ling  little  wrists  and  provide 
four  inches  of  adjustable  sleeve-length. 


Nitey  Nile  Sleepers  have  a  "bootee"  foot  with  a 
double  sole  for  double  comfort,  wear  and  warmth. 
Gripper  fasteners  end  button  problems  and 
their  back  has  a  full-fashioned  seat  with  elastic  to 
encourage  self-help.  Long  to  wear— easy 
to  wash  —  they  hold  their  shape  and  their  gay 
.sudfast  colors  rise  from  the  tub  blossom-bright. 

Two-piece  style,  with  extra  pants,  sizes  0-4.  One  piece 
style,  sizes  4-8.  Your  choice  of  four  gay,  blossom 
colors  —  Rosebud,  Lotus,  Delphinium,  Buttercup. 
*Reg.  U.  S.  Pat.  Off. 

NlT€Y  NlTE  SlfEPtRS1 

MADE  BY  GLENDALE  KNITTING  CORPORATION    •    PERRY,  N.  Y. 


(Continued  from  Pane  192) 
for  several  days  and  is  likely  to  be  especially 
troublesome  at  night.   The  cough  may  be 
accompanied  in  some  cases  by  sore  throat 
and  fever. 

As  the  disease  progresses,  the  coughing 
spells  become  more  violent  and  prolonged.  In 
mild  cases  there  may  be  a  half  dozen  spas- 
modic coughing  episodes  a  day.  In  severe 
cases  there  may  be  several  times  this  number. 
Usually  the  coughing  fit  ends  in  a  drawn-out 
whoop  as  the  suffering  child  fights  to  get  air 
through  the  bronchial  passages,  which  are 
plugged  up  with  sticky  mucus.  In  many  cases 
of  whooping  cough,  however,  the  typical 
whoop  from  which  the  disease  takes  its  name 
is  missing  entirely.  Sometimes  the  coughing 
spell  results  in  vomiting,  and  often  the  child 
will  cough  up  large  quantities  of  the  infected 
mucus. 

The  severe  coughing  commonly  lasts  for 
about  three  weeks,  although  in  many  cases  it 
continues,  with  somewhat  diminished  sever- 
ity, for  considerably  longer. 

The  period  of  convalescence  is  dangerous 
because  the  child  is  weakened  from  the  strain 
and  exertion  of  constant  coughing  and  is 
consequently  susceptible  to  other  germs  that 
attack  the  respiratory  area,  such  as  those  of 
influenza  and  pneumonia.  An  important  part 
of  the  mother's  responsibility  in  the  care  of 
a  child  with  whooping  cough,  therefore,  is 
to  protect  the  child  adequately  throughout 
convalescence. 

These  are  the  chief  factors:  Keep  the  child 
in  bed  as  long  as  fever  lasts.  See  that  he  has 
several  extra  hours  of  rest  every  day  after  he 
does  get  up.  Guard  against  exposure  and 
fatigue.  Get  the  doctor's  specific  approval 
before  allowing  the  child  to  return  to  school 
and  other  normal  activities. 

During  the  early  stage  of  whooping  cough, 
or  following  a  known  exposure,  the  doctor 
may  wish  to  inject  one  of  the  protective  sub- 
stances now  available,  in  an  effort  to  lighten 
or  shorten  the  attack.  However,  the  principal 
burden  of  care  in  whooping  cough  in  the  home 
must  be  carried  by  the  mother  and  is  aimed 
at  making  the  sick  child  as  comfortable  as 
possible  and  conserving  his  strength. 

Clean  bed  linen  and  night  clothes  always 
add  to  comfort,  as  does  sponging  and,  if  the 
doctor  permits,  bathing  the  child  daily — 
being  careful,  of  course,  to  avoid  chilling. 
Aspirin  may  be  given  to  reduce  fever  and  aid 
relaxation ;  the  doctor  will  say  how  much  and 
how  often.  He  may  also  prescribe  a  cough 
medicine,  and  possibly  a  sedative  if  the  child 
is  very  disturbed. 

Since  the  spasms  of  coughing  are  aggra- 
vated by  nervous  tension,  every  effort  must 
be  made  to  keep  the  child  relaxed.  In  the 
case  of  a  small  baby,  of  course,  there  is  not 
much  a  mother  can  do  except  to  remain  calm 
and  composed  herself  to  avoid  communicat- 
ing nervousness  to  the  baby.  With  older 
children,  reading  aloud  is  first  choice  in  di- 
versions, though  it  makes  heavy  demands  on 
mother's  time.  Games  must  be  selected  care- 
fully for  the  maximum  pastime  value  and 
discarded  if  they  require  effort  or  bring  ex- 
citement. 

Often  the  infant  with  whooping  cough  will 
get  along  better  if  cared  for  in  a  hospital, 
particularly  if  home  conditions  are  not  suited 
to  the  quiet  surroundings  and  constant  at- 
tention needed. 

Plan  the  sick  child's  diet  to  build  strength 
as  rapidly  as  possible.  While  severe  coughing 
lasts,  simply  prepared  bland  foods  (soup, 
milk,  milk  toast,  soft-boiled  eggs,  cereals, 
custards)  are  desirable.  When  coughing  is 
followed  by  vomiting,  try  to  persuade  the 
youngster  to  take  small  amounts  of  food  im- 
mediately after  each  coughing  spell.  When 
the  cough  is  subsiding  the  doctor  may  rec- 
ommend a  vitamin  preparation  to  speed  re- 
covery. 

Devoted  and  intelligent  care  will  pull  most 
sufferers  through.  But  the  important  thing  is 
not  to  let  your  child  get  whooping  cough  in  the 
first  place.  A  good  preventive  vaccine  exists. 
See  your  doctor  at  once  about  giving  your 
baby  or  small  child  this  protection.  The 
means  are  at  hand  to  avoid  all  the  hazards 
and  suffering  of  whooping  cough.  It  is  up  to 
mothers  to  use  them.  the  end 


The  Carriage  for  the  Most 
Important  Baby  in  Your  Life 

See  the  "Carriage  with  the  quality  seal 
on  every  wheel"  at  your  dealer's  now. 

Learn  the  Meaning  of  Your  Baby's 
Name!  Our  32-page  book  gives  the 
meaning  of  500  boys'  and  girls'  names. 
Send  10c  for  it  to  Heywood-Wakefield, 
Dept.  LH-11,  Gardner,  Mass. 


(9   Guaranteed  by  w 
l  Good  Housekeeping  . 
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Smart,  youthful  style:T~T£4$i.*  I 
for  Morning.  Street  or  After-  ^^"O*1 
noon  at  low  budget  prices.  Charming 
fashions  with  concealing  lines  for  the  mother- 
to-be.      Also    Maternity    Corsets    and     Lingerie 
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CRAWFORD'S 

DEPT.    A,  729  BALT.  AVI. 
Kansas  City  6,  Mo.  «- 
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A  Higher  I.  Q. 


for  your 

Child 


Learning 

While 

Playing 

With 


Playskool  Toys 

Child  behavior  authorities  agree  that 
I.Q.s  can  be  raised  by  the  right  influences. 
You  can  stimulate  your  child's  mental 
development  while  he  plays  with  famous 
PLAYSKOOL  toys.  Designed  in  coopera- 
tion with  leading  child  psychologists, 
PLAYSKOOL  toys  increase  muscular  con- 
trol .  .  .  eye-hand  co-ordination — shape 
and  color  distinction.  There  are  PLAY- 
SKOOL wooden  and  plastic  toys  for  chil- 
dren from  six  months  to  eight  years  .  .  . 
you  can  choose  the  "right  toy  for  every 
age."  Rounded  corners,  harmless  colors 
make  every  toy  absolutely  safe.  Available 
at  leading  department  and  children's 
stores. 

Mail  coupon  today  for  illustrated 
catalog  of  oil  PLAYSKOOL  toys.  Con- 
tains important  facts  on  the  proper 
selection  of  your  child's  toys  .  .  . 
valuable  information  on  child  train 
ing  by  leading  authorities. 


PLAYSKOOL   MANUFACTURING   COMPANY 
1752  North  Lawndale  Avenue,  Chicago  47,  III. 

Send  me  FREE  Playskool  Cotolog. 
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THESE  CUTE  twins  started  out 
wearing  ordinary  diapers. 
Then  their  mother,  Mrs.  Bela 
Fhagan  of  Long  Island  City, 
N.  Y.,  tried  an  experiment.  She 
began  using  CHIX  diapers  for 
just  one  baby.  "I  was  amazed," 
she  said.  "The  soft  gauze  seemed 
much  more  comfortable  for 
Cheryl's  sensitive  skin.  The 
cushion  weave  absorbed  mois- 
ture better.  And  CHIX  were  so 
much  easier  to  wash  and  dry 
■han  heavy,  bulky  cloth.  Natu- 
rally I  soon  put  my  Bonnie  in 
CHIX  too.  Soft,  cushion  weave 
gauze  makes  the  best  diapers 
we've  ever  used." 

Your  baby  will  appreciate  these 
softer  diapers.  20  ^ss^s- 

by  40  inch  Size  ad-  /^Guaranteed  by*^\ 

justs  as  baby  grows.  \S 
At  leading  stores. 
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MORE  GOOD  NEWS! 

Use  disposable  Chix  Liners  in- 
side regular  diapers.  Diapers 
are  pleasanter,  easier  to  wash 
because  Liners  catch  soil,  reduce 
stain.  Soft,  cottoned  surface 
goes  next  to  baby.  Around  l£ 
apiece  .  .  .  and  what  a  work- 
saver! 

Chix 

COTTONED 

DIAPER  LINERS 


KIM  111  \    WITH  A 
FUTURE 

(Continued  from  Page  7V) 

planning  and  there  was  careful  consideration 
of  their  ability  to  pay,  with  a  margin  for  ill- 
ness and  insurance. 

The  i_  arrangement  of  the  kitchen  was 
not  only  a  step-saving  one;  it  was  a  cabinet- 
cost  saving  one,  too,  and  proves  that  you  do 
not  need  to  fill  every  inch  of  a  kitchen  with 
cabinets  to  have  it  convenient.  There  is 
ample  storage  here,  but  every  cabinet  counter 
top  does  double  duty— the  space  between 
sink  and  refrigerator  serves  both,  as  does 
that  between  range  and  sink.  Whereas  if  the 
refrigerator  and  sink  were  on  separate  walls 
there  would  have  to  be  extra  cabinets,  at 
more  expense,  to  provide  a  convenient  place 
to  work. 

By  placing  the  range  and  refrigerator  at 
the  ends  of  the  i_,  should  there  come  a  time, 
ten,  twenty  or  thirty  years  from  now,  when 
they  need  to  be  replaced,  new  models  can 
easily  be  installed  without  ripping  out 
cabinets. 

Although  the  kitchen  is  not  a  large  room, 
this  arrangement  of  equipment  gives  a  feel- 
ing of  space,  with  the  laundry  equipment 
placed  in  an  enlarged  and  useful  entry,  handy 
for  the  quick  jobs,  light  and  pleasant  to  work 
in. 

In  fact,  this  12'xl2'  room  seems  almost 
like  two  rooms,  for  the  eating  space  with  its 
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By  Han  <•.  Huffman 

Hickory  hearth  smoke  ties  two 

hearts  together. 
Let  fall  the  rains,  and  shudder,  trees, 

at  wind  shake! 
Oh,  blow  your  burliest,  wind,  for 

love  can  make 
Its  own  sweet  seasons  out  of  any 

weather. 


•     •••••••• 

pleasant  window  is  ample  for  four,  and,  pend- 
ing the  use  of  the  future  dining  room,  this 
is  important.  Wallpaper  hung  horizontally 
looks  like  half-closed  shutters  and  gives  this 
area  a  light,  airy  and  charming  personality 
of  its  own,  set  quite  apart  from  the  cooking 
area.  This  paper  is  washable  and  so  are  the 
gaily  flowering  potted  plants,  which  are  wall- 
paper designs  cut  out  and  placed  between 
two  panes  of  glass  and  framed. 

This  wall  treatment  is  the  kind  of  creative 
idea  I  especially  like.  For  next  year  or  next 
winter,  the  designs  can  be  changed  and  the 
whole  room  given  a  new  character,  without 
changing  the  basic  wall  covering  at  all.  In 
shades  of  blue  with  accents  of  coral  in  the 
curtains  and  accessories,  the  whole  kitchen 
has  a  young  and  happy  look,  a  fitting  setting 
for  a  gay  and  pretty  bride. 

That  the  plan  was  practical  and  really 
worked  I  soon  found  out,  for  the  table  wds 
set,  grapefruit  made  ready,  waffles  were 
stirred  up  and  ready  to  bake  by  the  time 
I  finished  admiring  the  new  cooking  uten- 
sils that  were  wedding  presents.  In  jig  time 
from  scratch  the  meal  was  served  with 
less  traveling  to  and  fro  than  many  other 
kitchen  plans  require.  But,  I  thought, 
the  light  feet  of  Esther  wouldn't  get  tired 
very  easily  in  any  case.  Not  in  that  daisy- 
fresh  cottage  and  working  in  that  brave  new 
kitchen ! 

I  felt  very  happy  as  I  said  good-by  and 
went  out  the  back  door.  The  front  door  was 
all  right,  I  suppose,  but  back  doors  are  more 
interesting.  I  felt  that  the  day  will  come 
when  little  cottages  on  every  Maple  Street 
will  be  ready  to  move  into,  too,  for  all  of 
Young  America.  the  end 


-  YOUR  CHILD 

&  Meeds  Balanced  Foot  Action 


It's  important  that  you  should 
know  why  so  many  mothers 
insist  on  Poll-Parrot  Arch- 
makers  for  their  children. 
They're  designed  and  built  to 
give  gentle,  firm  support  and 
keep  young  feet  in  position  for 
natural,  balanced  tread.  And 
they're  pre-tested  so  you  know 
they're  right.  See  Poll-Parrot 
Archmakers  and  see  the  dif- 
ference. 

ROBERTS,  JOHNSON  &  RAND 

Division  of  International  Shoe  Company 
St.  Louis  3,  Missouri 


For  nearest  Poll-Parrot  dealer  see 
Classified  Phone  Directory  or  write  us 
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Here's  How  ARCHMAKERS  Help  Your  Child 


HARD     SOFT 


Softer  outer  half  absorbs 
shock.  Harder  inner  half 
with  extension  corrects 
tread.  Leather  wedge  gives 
extra  support.  Heel  wears 
evenly! 


WEDGE 


Moulded  insole,  plus  tempered  steel 
shank,  supports  arch  bones  and 
muscles  gently  but  firmly! 


Extra  long  counter  adds  extra  heel 
and  ankle  support.  Helps  maintain 
natural  foot  balance. 
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When  baby's  sobs  mean 

"Childhood  Constipation" 

w 


give  Fletcher's  Castoria! 


"It's  the  laxative  made  especially  for  infants 
^     and  children/' 


WIIKN  your  baby  is  tearful  and 
fussy.  . .  when  she  sobs  because 
of  "Childhood  Constipation". .  .it's 
wise  to  know  what  to  do.  Give  her 
Fletcher's  Castoria. 

Thorough  and  effective— yet  ho  gen- 
tle, it  won't  upset  sensitive  diges- 
tive systems. 

Made  especially  for  children  —  con- 
tains no  harsh  drugs,  will  not  cause 
griping  or  discomfort. 

So  pleasant-tasting —  children  love 
it  and  take  it  gladly  without  any 
struggle 


The  original  and  genuine 

CASTORIA 


Get  Fletcher's  Castoria  at  your  drug- 
store today.  Be  sure  you  see  the  green 
band  and  the  Charles  H.  Fletcher 
signature  on  the  package—then  you 
will  know  that  what  you  are  getting 
is  the  original  and  genuine. 


NO   OKEE\ER   GRASS 

(Continued  from  Page  67) 

coming  to  spend  all  her  vacations  with  Mar- 
garet and  her  father;,  when  she  reached  col- 
lege age  she  had  come  to  live  with  them  all 
the  time.  After  years  of  being  alone  with  her 
father  in  the  big,  silent  house,  Margaret 
found  it  wonderful  to  have  a  companion. 
They  were  the  same  age,  and  most  of  the 
courses  they  took  at  the  university  were  the 
same.  They  sat  together  in  class,  since  their 
last  names  were  the  same,  and  they  took  to 
dressing  alike  as  much  as  possible,  and  they 
were  always  delighted  and  amused  when 
people  took  them  for  sisters.  In  a  way,  be- 
cause they  both  had  lonely  years  behind 
them,  they  were  closer  than  sisters. 

In  spite  of  being  so  much  alike  in  so  many 
ways,  they  were  very  different.  Frances  be- 
lieved in  all  or  nothing;  Margaret  had  always 
known  how  to  compromise.  They  were  the 
same  size,  and  they  often  sewed  together, 
each  acting  as  a  model  for  the  other.  Mar- 
garet's dresses  were  invariably  finished  long 
before  Frances'  were;  once  she  had  the  effect 
she  wanted,  she  was  willing  to  let  it  go  and 
not  bother  with  the  details  of  finishing. 
Frances  was  different;  every  last  inch  of  the 
dress  had  to  be  perfect,  and  if  a  collar  did  not 
seem  exactly  right  she  would  sit  up  half  the 
night,  taking  it  off  and  patiently  putting  it 
on  again,  never  giving  up  until  she  was  really 
satisfied.  Her  dresses  were  always  consider- 
ably better  than  Margaret's,  but  Margaret 
had  more. 

In  her  senior  year,  Margaret  met  Dan 
Berry.  He  was  tall  and  quiet  and  he  smoked 
a  pipe;  the  very  smell  of  his  tobacco  smoke, 
caught  in  a  room  after  he  had  left  it,  was 
enough  to  make  her  dizzy  with  the  thought 
of  him.  He  was  taking  a  postgraduate  course 
in  history;  he  wanted  to  be  a  teacher,  and  he 
wanted  very  much  to  be  a  good  one. 

She  couldn't  make  out,  at  first,  whether 
he  came  to  see  her  or  her  father.  He  would 
come  and  spend  a  quiet  evening,  sitting  by 
the  fire,  talking  to  the  professor,  to  her  and 
to  Frances.  The  old  man  liked  him;  when 
Dan  was  around  he  actually  grew  talkative. 
But  it  was  torture  to  sit  there  and  look  at 
him,  loving  every  line  of  his  lean  face,  every 
turn  of  his  head,  and  not  know  whether  he 
cared  if  she  was  there  or  not. 

And  then  there  was  one  night  when  Fran- 
ces had  a  date  and  her  father  was  sick  in  bed 
and  Dan,  not  knowing  it,  came  anyway. 
Seeing  him  coming  up  the  walk,  she  went 
cold  with  excitement  and  terror.  For  tonight, 
now  that  they  would  be  alone,  she  would 
surely  find  out  how  he  felt  about  her. 

The  evening  was  horrible.  They  sat  by  the 
fire,  but  there  was  nothing  cozy  about  it. 
They  talked,  but  their  conversation  was  stiff 
and  unreal,  and  sometimes  there  were  hor- 
rible gaps  when  neither  of  them  had  any- 
thing to  say,  and  the  silence  that  grew  be- 
tween them  was  not  companionable.  She  sat 
there,  aching  with  her  misery,  only  wishing 
that  he  would  go,  so  that  her  heart  could 
break  in  peace. 

"We  could  pop  some  corn,"  she  said  at 
last,  brightly,  hating  the  sound  of  her  voice, 
and  they  went  into  the  kitchen  and  got  the 
corn  popper  out.  She  was  so  ill  at  ease  that 
her  hands  were  awkward;  she  dropped  the 
box  of  corn  and  bent  clumsily  to  pick  it  up. 
And  Dan  bent,  too,  and  as  they  bent  their 
heads  bumped. 

It  was  not  too  bad  a  bump.  But  she  had 
been  holding  in  her  misery  for  too  long,  and 
the  surprise  of  the  bump  was  too  much  for 
her,  and  she  burst  into  tears.  Childish  sob- 
bing tears,  like  a  little  girl's.  And  then  she 
was  in  his  arms,  with  her  head  against  his 
shoulder  where  she  had  so  often  dreamed  it 
would  be,  and  he  was  kissing  the  bumped 
spot,  touching  it  softly,  brushing  at  her  tears 
with  his  gentle  finger  tips.  And  then  he  was 
kissing  her  lips,  kissing  her  as  passionately 
and  hungrily  as  she  was  kissing  him. 

He  ended  it  suddenly,  almost  pushing  her 
away.  "Oh,  I've  tried  not  to!  "he  said.  "You 
know  I've  tried  not  to!"  He  sat  down  ab- 
ruptly on  the  kitchen  chair,  resting  his  head 
on  his  hands,  staring  at  the  floor,  while  she 


Winter's  Coming!  Treat  Yoi 
Youngsters  to  Toasty  Wart 
GENE  AUTRY  SWEATSHIRTS 

/      *"     r 
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Children  need  no  coaxing  to  don 
these  warm,  healthful,  Gene  Autry 
sweatshirts. ..they  love  'em!  Make  up 
a  varied  sweatshirt  wardrobe... a 
famous  character  for  every  school 
day:  Red  Ryder,  Captain  Marvel, 
Dick  Tracy,  Gene  Autry,  and  Little 
Beaver.  All  are  spring-needle  knit 
for  quality.  At  leading  department 
and  chain  stores.  White  or  colored; 
sizes  4  to  14,  about  $1.25  each. 
Or  write  . . . 

J.T.FLAGG  KNITTING  CO.,  INC. 

Makers  of  High-grade  Knit  Goods 

Mills:   Florence,  Alabama 
New  York  Office:  93  Worth  Street 


^SEWJVABrs  TREASURES" 


eetherandmeeder 


MOLDED  OF 


NYLON 


...  CAN  BE  STER/C/ZED 

...INDESTRUCTIBLE 

Scientifically  designed!    Teether  is 
safe. ..easy  to  grab*  p...  cannot  be  swal- 
lowed;  helps  reduce  gum  distress. 
Feederfita  baby's  hand ;  spoon  bowl- 
shaped  toavoid  back-aide  spilling — 
is  at  correct  angle  to  simplify  self- 
feeding.  Set  comes  smartly  packaged 
in  clear-plastic  re-usable  gift  box. 
At  your  favorite  baby  shop 
or  department  .  ,  . 
'Manufactured  by  Federal  Tool  Cor  p. .Chicago  45,  U.S.  A 


'  NAIL 
BITING 


vst   HUM 


pj  '   easy  to  apply 
use  like  nail  polish 

ASK   YOUR  DRUGGIST 


Color  Prints  &  PICTURES 


Hundreds  of  exquisite  full  color  repro- 
ductions for  HOME  &  OFFICE.  Birds, 
florals,  landscapes.  Currier  &  Ives, etc, 
Sets  —  Pairs  —  Singlet 
CIVE  PRINTS  AS  GIFTS 
SEND  25c  IN  STAMPS  OR  COIN 


CRESTE-ANDOVER    CO.  ' 

Dept.|g|    205  E.  85  St..   N.Y.  28,^' 


MIDGET  THERMOMETER 

Accurate  and  practical  I  Use  in  bedroom,   nursery. 
Wr**f$^     kitchen,   etc.    Mahogany    finish    wood    frame-.    W 

M     square.  Cift  boxed,  prepaid S1.2S 

Write  For  New  Gilt  Catalog! 
MEREDITH.    INC..  Evanston  1.  Illinois 

STOUT  WOMEN'S  SHOES 

Smart.  Youthful  Styles  plus  Comfort.  Widths 
C  to  EEE.  Sizes  4  to  1 1 .  Prices  from  $8.95. 
KUSHNER'S,  Dept.  B5,  733  South  St.,  Phiia.  41,  Pa. 


FREE  Style 
Catalog 
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j  Dennison,Dept.L-l,Framingham,  Mass. 
r  K  t  b  Please  send  me  a  whole  day's 
supply  of  Dennison  Diaper  Liners. 
Name 


p* 


HEY,  MUM!  Don't  be  a  Diaper  Drudge! 
Dennison  Diaper  Liners  reduce  unpleasant- 
ness in  changing  and  washing  my  diapers.  Just 
fold  a  Liner  inside  diaper  next  to  my  skin. 
When  soiled,  flush  away.  No  hard  scrubbing. 
Sanitary.  Helps  prevent  diaper  rash.  Costs 
only  a  few  cents  a  day.  deluxe:  180  for  $1; 
CRADLE   TIME   &   DOWNEESOFT:  180  for  69*. 

DIAPER   LINERS 

Wherever  Baby  Goods  Are  Sold 


Knitted  for  Softness 


Twtfe/rut- 

"BABy  BATH  BlANKcIS 


Towels* Wash  Cloths* Bibs 

Absorbent,  economical, 
fast  drying. 
Protect  child  from  drafts  after  bath. 
Won't  chafe  tender  skin. 

At  leading  stores  | 
Turknit  matched  gift  sets 
make  ideal  presents. 


bl'3 


A  copy  of  our  36 
page  pictorial 
booklet  "How  to 
Bathe  and  Dress 
Baby"  will  be  sent 
you  for  only  10^. 


PUTNAM    KNITTING   CO. 
Dept.  L,  Cohoes,  N.  Y. 


CVTpfl  PAY  HAY  can  be  yours  each  week.  Thousands 
EA  I  i»H  iHl  UHI  of  men  and  women  earn  up  to$t  .50 
an  hour  by  accepting  subscriptions  to  Curtis  publications 
and  others.   Write  to  M.  E.  Nichols,  Manager  of  Agents. 

CURTIS  CIRCULATION  COMPANY,  790  Independence  Square,  Phiia.  5,  Pa. 
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NEW! 
HOLM. All 

g^     PICTURE 
PUZZLES 


WY> 


.. .  masterpieces  in  wood! 

Nothing  like  puttinpr  together  the  pieces 
of  a  HolgaU-  Picture  Puzzle  to  speed  your 
child's  power  to  concentrate  ...  to  think 
constructively.  Beautifully  illustrated. 
like  all  Hol<rate  Toys,  they're  safe,  sturdy, 
colorful.  Subjects  include:  Rock-A-Bye 
Baby:  3  Little  Kittens:  Rain.  Rain.  G<> 
Away:  Humpty  Dumpty :  Little  Boy 
Blue:  Baa.  Baa.  Black  Sheep.  *2.00 
Each    


•  HUM     Holgate    Toy    Folder    showing    | 

!  large  assortment  of  Holgate  Toys.  Or  send 

I  loc    (to    covei    mailing   cost)    for   complete    I 

|  24-page    large-size    catalog,    including    toy    | 

■  selection  chart  tor  choosing  toys  most  suit-    j 

I  able  for  your  child. 

I  HOLGATE  BROTHERS  CO., 

j  Kane,  Pa..  Dept.L-118 

I    Address  ET'H 

I  City  Zone         Si  T% 

HOLGATE  TOYS  froin  as  well  os  enrerfoin  M.«»tti|» 


stood  and  stared  at  him.  "I  can't  afford  to 
be  in  love,"  he  said  at  last,  in  a  flat  voice. 
"  I'm  in  debt;  I  had  to  borrow  the  money  for 
this  last  year's  work.  I  won't  ever  make 
much  money.  I  can't  afford  to  be  in  love  with 
you." 

She  found  that  she  was  kneeling  on  the 
floor  beside  him,  pushing  his  hands  away 
from  his  head,  touching  his  face  as  though 
she  needed  to  get  the  feel  of  it  into  her  own 
hands. "  But  I  couldn't  bear  it  if  you  weren't." 

And  after  that  nothing  else  mattered,  noth- 
ing else  was  important  at  all,  because  she  was 
engaged  to  Dan  Berry.  Just  walking  down 
the  street  alone  could  be  exciting;  she  would 
find  that  she  was  smiling  to  herself,  remem- 
bering some  little  thing  he  had  said,  remem- 
bering the  way  he  looked  at  her.  Wherever 
she  went  her  happiness  walked  with  her;  it 
was  something  tangible,  that  you  could  al- 
most see. 

She  knew  all  the  inconveniences  of  trying 
to  live  on  a  teacher's  salary;  she  had  done  it 
all  her  life.  And  her  father  was  a  full  profes- 
sor; it  would  be  a  number  of  years  before 
Dan  could  hope  to  be  anything  more  than  an 
instructor.  She  knew  that  life  with  him  would 
never  be  easy  financially,  and  she  knew  that 
he  was  the  only  man  in  the  world  she  would 
ever  want  to  marry. 

She  was  so  happy,  those  first  few  months  of 
being  engaged  to  Dan,  that  she  hardly  had 
time  to  notice  anything  else.  She  noticed  only 
casually,  for  instance,  that  Frances  was  hav- 
ing a  lot  of  dates  and  was  talking  very  little 
about  them;  that  she  stayed  out  later  and 
later  and  yet  seemed  to  be  increasingly  clear- 
eyed  and  happy  in  the  morning.  She  was 


■V  A  woman  never  forgets  the  men 
^  she  could  have  had;  a  man,  the 
women  he  couldn't. 

—AUGUSTA  DOCKERY. 


going  around  with  a  boy  named  George  Hard- 
ing; he  had  a  roadster  and  a  lot  of  money 
and  he  was  considered  wild.  He  was  also  con- 
sidered by  far  the  most  attractive  man  on 
the  campus. 

And  then,  through  the  blur  of  her  happi- 
ness and  her  deep  interest  in  herself  and  Dan, 
she  realized  that  Frances  had  not  had  a  date 
for  some  time.  She  stayed  home  and  studied 
and  sewed,  and  she  went  to  bed  early,  and  in 
the  morning  there  were  shadows  under  her 
eyes  and  she  jumped  if  you  spoke  to  her  too 
suddenly.  She  would  not  talk  to  Margaret 
about  it,  and  there  was  nothing  Margaret 
could  do.  Until  the  night  when,  waking  for 
no  apparent  reason,  she  realized  that  what 
had  wakened  her  was  the  sound  of  someone 
crying. 

She  got  up  and  padded  through  the  cold 
hall  into  Frances'  room.  Frances  sat  up  in 
bed  and  glared  at  her;  she  looked  disheveled 
and  tired  and  very  angry.  She  said,  "I'm  not 
crying,  and  anyway  it's  none  of  your  busi- 
ness what  I'm  crying  about."  And  then,  sud- 
denly, she  was  crying  again,  and  Margaret 
was  sitting  on  the  bed  beside  her,  getting 
her  a  handkerchief,  patting  her  head  and 
making  little  soothing  noises.  It  was  strange 
to  see  Frances  cry;  she  was  always  so  self- 
possessed,  so  sure  of  herself.  "  I'm  sorry,"  she 
said  at  last,  and  sat  up  and  blew  her  nose  and 
pushed  the  wet  hair  back  from  her  face.  "But 
I  just — sometimes — oh,  why'd  I  have  to  fall 
in  love  with  somebody  like  that?" 

"You  mean  George?"  Margaret  said. 

"  I  mean  George,"  Frances  said  grimly.  "  I 
haven't  had  a  word  from  him  for  three  weeks 
now.  And  what's  more,  I  probably  never 
will." 

Margaret  sat  beside  her,  deeply  troubled. 
Knowing  what  George  Harding  was  like,  and 
knowing  how  many  girls  he  had  rushed  and 
dropped,  she  knew  it  was  perfectly  possible 
that  Frances  never  would  hear  from  him 
again.  But  she  hadn't  any  idea  that  it  would 
matter  so  much;  that  Frances  was  really  in 
love  with  him.  Deeply  in  love,  that  is,  the 
way  she  was  with  Dan.  George  was  very  at- 
tractive, of  course,  and  exciting,  too,  with 
his  dark  good  looks  and  his  quick  way  of 
(Continued  on  Page  199) 


How  does  your  baby 
compare  to  Babs  Coqueron? 


3  MONTHS.  Cute,  little  Babs  Coqueron 
lives  in  Westfield,  N.J.  When  she  was  3 
months  old  she  was  chosen  (with  her  doc- 
tor's permission)  for  a  special  test  to  show 
how  babies  thrive  on  Clapp's.  Babs  was 
started  on  iron-rich  Clapp's  Baby  Cereal. 
And  my,  how  she  grew  and  gained! 


10  MONTHS.  Isn't  she  a  bonny  baby!  Babs 
now  eats  Clapp's  Strained  Foods,  in  addi- 
tion to  Clapp's  Baby  Cereals.  She  has 
added  an  inch  to  her  height  every  month, 
and,  on  the  average,  a  pound  to  her  weight. 
It's  fun  to  watch  Babs  eat  —  she  enjoys 
every  morsel  of  her  Clapp's! 


19  MONTHS.  Babs  has  graduated  to 
Clapp's  Junior  Foods.  They  are  just  what 
she  needs  to  build  a  strong  body  and 
healthy  teeth.  Clapp's,  you  know,  are  pres- 
sure-cooked to  help  retain  vital  vitamins 
and  minerals.  It's  wonderful  to  see  Babs  so 
strong  and  healthy  on  Clapp's! 


AT  13,  Babs  is  a  sweetie.  Her  nature  is 
sunny,  she's  a  whiz  at  her  studies.  Her  vi- 
tality is  unlimited  —  after  the  fine  start 
Clapp's  gave  her  when  little.  Her  mother 
is  so  glad  Babs  was  chosen  for  the  Clapp's 
test!  Why  not  start  your  baby  on  Clapp's 
right  now  —  for  his  lifelong  health! 


CLAPP'S  BABY  FOODS 


THE    FIRST    BABY    FOODS 


Products  of  American  Home  Foods 


LADIES'  HOME  JOUKN  U. 


9  out  of  10  families  report  their 
:hildren  advance  more  rapidly 

nth  WORLD  BOOK  ENCYCLOPEDIA 


Not  every  child  can  make  the  heroic  progress  of  Allen 
Couch  as  the  result  of  having  the  World  Book.  But  so 
many  unsolicited  letters,  like  that  above,  have  been  re- 
ceived from  proud  and  happy  parents  that  a  national  sur- 
vey was  made.  In  the  survey,  parents  were  asked  if  their 
children  had  benefited  from  having  the  World  Book.  Nearly 
9  out  of  10  said  "Yes"!  They  reported  that  their  children 
had  received  better  grades  in  school,  were  encouraged  to 
hunt  for  facts,  had  built  the  habit  of  wanting  to  know.  And 
the  habit  of  knowing  forms  the  habit  of  success. 

Parents  enjoy  World  Book,  too,  because  every  one  of 
the  10,000  pages  is  as  bright  and  interesting  as  the  latest 
magazine.  Ovei  18,000  illustrations,  with  1500  in  full  color! 

Educators  and  librarians  have  recommended  World  Book 
for  over  30  years.  Talk  to  them  and  you'll  feel  that  World 
Book  will  make  a  perfect  Christmas  present  for  all  the 
family. 

Write  today  for  free  booklet  containing  actual  pages  and 
pictures  from  the  new  World  Book.  No  obligation.  The 
World  Book  Encyclopedia,  Department  LA-11,  35  East 
Wacker  Drive,  Chicago  1,  Illinois. 

Time  Payment  Plan— World  Book  Encyclo- 
pedia may  be  purchased  on  convenient 
monthly  terms. 


■^■BV//,\\1 


rM<tf/    $2,000,000  Edition! 


World  Book  Encyclopedia  is  sold  only  by  authorized  representatives. 
There  may  be  an  opportunity  to  represent  WORLD  BOOK  in  your 
community.  Dignified,  profitable  employment  if  you  qualify.  Free 
training.  No  investment  required.  Write  Manager  Mr.  V.  William 
Miller,  WORLD  BOOK  ENCYCLOPEDIA,  35  East  Wacker  Drive, 
Chicago    1,    Illinois. 
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By  Ann  Batohelder 


(Continued  from  Page  107) 
speaking  and  moving.  But  there  was  some- 
thing restless  about  him,  something  resistant, 
so  that  she  could  not  imagine  just  being 
quietly  happy  with  him,  the  way  she  was 
with  Dan. 

"Does  it  matter  so  much?"  she  said  at 
last. 

"Yes,"  Frances  said  flatly.  "That's  my 
guy.  The  only  one."  She  stood  up  abruptly. 
"Go  back  to  sleep,  chick.  I'm  going  to  wash 
my  face  and  get  some  sleep  myself."  She 
paused  a  minute  at  the  door.  "I'll  get  over 
it,  I  guess,"  she  said. 

Margaret  went  back  to  bed,  but  she  could 
not  go  to  sleep.  She  knew  Frances  too  well; 
she  did  not  think  she  would  get  over  it.  And 
she  knew  that  if  Frances  could  not  get  the 
one  she  wanted,  then  she  would  never  want 
anyone  else.  She  hated  to  think  that  Frances, 
who  had  already  been  so  lonely,  might  have 
to  be  lonely  again  for  the  rest  of  her  life. 

It  didn't  work  out  that  way.  Frances,  ap- 
parently, was  one  girl  that  George  Harding 
could  not  quite  manage  to  drop.  Because  the 
very  next  night  he  was  there  in  his  roadster, 
sitting  and  blowing 
his  horn  without  both- 
ering to  get  out.  It  did 
not  matter;  at  least 
he  was  there.  And 
Frances,  who  usually 
was  quite  stiff-necked 
with  pride,  went  run- 
ning out  as  though 
she  had  done  nothing 
for  three  whole  weeks 
but  sit  at  the  window 
and  watch  for  him. 
And  she  was  out  so 
lcte  that  Margaret 
was  asleep  when  she 
got  home,  and  in  the 
morning  she  was  up 
early,  looking  clear- 
eyed  and  happy 
again. 

The  year  rolled  on 
toward  spring,  and 
toward  commence- 
ment day,  and  George 
Harding's  roadster 
was  outside  waiting 
for  Frances  almost  as 
often  as  Dan  Berry 
was  walking  up  the 
path  to  see  Margaret. 
And  Frances'  eyes 
grew  so  bright  they 
seemed  to  light  up 
the  room;  looking  at 
her,  Margaret  knew 
that  Frances  was  feel- 
ing just  the  way  she  was,  and  she  felt  a  little 
frightened  for  her. 

She  need  not  have.  On  the  last  day  of 
April,  Frances  woke  her  up  when  she  came  in ; 
she  was  almost  too  excited  to  talk,  but  the 
diamond  on  her  finger  told  Margaret  all  she 
wanted  to  know.  They  could  do  nothing 
for  a  few  minutes  but  hug  each  other  in 
silence,  and  then  they  did  a  mad  little  caper 
around  the  room,  the  way  they  had  when 
they  were  little  girls  and  Frances  came  to 
visit. 

"A  double  wedding,"  Frances  said.  "A 
beautiful,  beautiful  double  wedding.  With 
flowers  and  bridesmaids  and  everything  that 
goes  with  it." 

And  they  spent  the  rest  of  the  night  in  the 
same  bed,  talking  softly,  laughing  often, 
making  plans. 

The  double  wedding  never  took  place.  Two 
weeks  later  George  cracked  his  roadster  up 
against  a  tree,  breaking  a  leg  and  injuring 
his  head.  Margaret  and  Frances  sat  together 
through  half  an  agonizing  night  in  the  hos- 
pital, until  the  word  finally  came  that  the 
skull  was  not  fractured,  and  that  the  leg  had 
been  successfully  set. 

"  I  suppose,"  Frances  said  once,  "that  I'm 
going  to  have  things  like  this  to  go  through 
all  the  rest  of  my  life." 

Fatigue  and  worry  had  made  Margaret 
sharp.  "You  are,"  she  said  shortly,  "if  he 
doesn't  learn  to  drive  like  a  sane  human 
being." 
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Frances'  eyes  were  remote,  and  Margaret 
knew  that  they  were  not  talking  about  quite 
the  same  thing.  "Well,  I  can't  help  it," 
Frances  said  at  last. 

George  did  not  bother  to  finish  school.  The 
accident  kept  him  out  for  over  a  month,  and 
almost  as  soon  as  he  got  out  of  the  hospital 
he  and  Frances  drove  to  the  next  town  and 
got  married. 

"I  thought  I'd  better  marry  him  while  I 
could,"  Frances  said,  "before  he  broke  his 
silly  neck."  And  she  laughed,  as  though  it 
were  funny,  but  Margaret  knew  that  no 
amount  of  laughter  could  ever  make  her  for- 
get the  way  Frances  had  looked  that  night 
in  the  hospital. 

Margaret  and  Dan  were  married  in  the 
middle  of  the  summer.  It  was  a  beautiful 
wedding,  though  considerably  quieter  than 
the  one  she  and  Frances  had  so  hilariously 
planned.  In  a  way,  she  was  glad;  a  wedding 
was  such  a  precious  thing  that  she  did  not 
want  to  share  it,  even  with  Frances.  And 
there  was  not  one  small  thing  to  mar  the  day, 
for  Frances  and  George  were  back  from  their 
honeymoon  in  time  to 
be  matron  of  honor 
and  best  man,  and 
Frances'  happy  face 
was  in  itself  a  sort  of 
wedding  decoration. 
George  and  Fran- 
ces took  a  small,  chic 
apartment  in  the  East 
Fifties  in  New  York; 
a  year  or  so  later 
George's  father  died, 
and  they  moved  into 
a  large,  chic  apart- 
ment on  Park  Ave- 
nue. George  became 
interested  in  the  the- 
ater; he  backed  one 
show  that  made 
money,  backed  three 
more  that  lost  money, 
and  in  general  en- 
joyed himself  hugely. 
One  of  Frances'  deep 
worries  was  painlessly 
removed;  now  that 
they  had  so  much 
money  they  had  a 
chauffeur,  and  George 
seldom  bothered  to 
drive  himself. 

When  Patty  was 
born  Frances  came 
home  for  the  christen- 
ing ;  she  was,  of  course, 
to  be  godmother.  She 
held  the  baby  on  her 
lap  and  laughed  so  merrily  that  the  baby 
actually  laughed  too — her  very  first  smile. 

"What  about  you?"  Margaret  said.  "You 
seem  to  have  a  way  with  babies.  Now  it's 
your  turn." 

"One  of  these  days,"  Frances  said.  "If  I 
can  find  the  time." 

She  did  not  find  the  time  for  quite  a  while. 
In  the  meantime  Dan  had  applied  for  an  in- 
structor's post  at  Columbia;  Margaret  had 
to  admit  that  part  of  her  pleasure  in  his  ad- 
vancement was  the  fact  that  she  would  now 
be  living  near  Frances.  When  she  heard  that 
Frances  was  going  to  have  a  baby  she  was 
even  more  delighted.  Of  course,  Patty  was 
four  by  that  time,  and  it  wasn't  as  nice  as 
if  y  had  children  the  same  age.  But  maybe, 
slic  had  thought,  they  could  time  the  second 
ones  better. 

But  for  Frances  there  had  never  been  a 
second,  only  Jimmy,  and  for  Margaret  there 
had  been  two  more.  Living  in  New  York 
hadn't  turned  out  to  be  at  all  the  way  she 
had  thought.  She  knew  it  was  an  opportunity 
for  Dan,  and  she  had  never  regretted  it,  but 
she  sighed  many  times  for  the  green  lawns 
and  shady  trees  of  her  childhood.  It  wasn't 
easy,  bringing  up  three  children  in  the  city, 
especially  with  Danny  and  Phyllis  so  close 
together — one  three  now,  and  one  two.  It 
kept  her  so  busy  that  there  wasn't  time  for 
anything,  and  all  the  exciting  things  about 
New  York— the  theaters,  the  concerts,  the 
museums — might  just  as  well  have  been 
hundreds  of  miles  away. 


I  feel  that  Woodstock  town 

Will  like  to  think  of  me 
When  the  silver  flakes  come  down, 

Snow  that  I  cannot  see. 

Never  Thanksgiving  Day 
Will  dawn  up  there  for  me 

With  frost  where,  willful,  play 
The  gnomes  I  used  to  see. 

Woodstock,  I'd  love  to  know 

That  every  single  tree, 
Laden  with  winter  snow, 

Will  still  remember  me. 

And  now  the  day  draws  near, 
The  day  I  love  the  best, 

The  treasure  of  the  year 
Hidden  in  my  breast. 

Oh,  little  village  of  my  heart, 
Why  did  we  ever  have  to  part? 
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QUAKER  OATS  HELPS  CROW 

futon 

Doctors  say  the  more  often 

youngsters  eat  a  good  oatmeal  breakfast, 

the  better  they  grow 


THE  GIANT  OF  THE  CEREALS  IS  QUAKER  OATS! 

Your  youngsters  get  more  growth,  more  endurance — your  grownups  get  more  energy, 
more  stamina  from  nourishing  oatmeal  than  any  other  whole-grain  cereal!  That's 
why  Quaker  Oats  is  recommended  for  a  better  breakfast!  According  to  a  recent 
survey,  only  1  school  child  in  5  gets  the  kind  of  breakfast  he  should  have.  So  doc- 
tors say,  the  more  often  youngsters  eat  a  good  oatmeal  breakfast,  the  better  they 
grow!  Help  your  children  be  a  success  by  serving  Quaker  Oats! 


A  G/AA/rvc 
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Delicious  Quaker  Oats  helps  keep  grocery 
bills  down.  Saves  precious  time  in  the  morn- 
ing, too,  because  Quick  Quaker  Oats  cooks  in 
2'/2  minutes! 

A  G/A/Vfvc  fi&m/ 

People  eat  more  Quaker  Oats  than  any  other 
cereal  in  the  world  because  THEY  LOVE 
THAT  QUAKER  OATS  FLAVOR!  Tempting 
recipes  on  the  package.  Remember  to  buy 
delicious  Quaker  Oats. 


QUAKER  OATS 


Quaker  and  Mather's  Oals 
are  the  tame 
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"for  any  Child 
of  any  Age'V 


Know  your  child's  weight,  Mother, 
and  you'll  know  the  correct  size 
underwear  to  buy! 

Weigh  your  children  BEFORE  you  buy  their 
underwear — then  you'll  surely  get  the  right 
size  E-Z  undergarment.  E-Z  Underwear,  for 
babies  as  well  as  tor  older  children,  is  plain- 
ly marked  with  WEIGHT  as  well  as  age  and 
size,  so  you  can't  go  wrong.  And  E-Z 
Underwear  is  styled  and  finished  for 
long,  hard  wear,  as  generations  of 
satisfied  mothers  have  known. 

To  help  you  get  the  right  size  un- 
derwear for  all  your  children  write 
for  our  FREE  booklet,  "Let  the 
Scales  Help  You". 


E-Z  MILLS,  INC.  57  Worth  St.,  New  York  13,  N.  Y. 

E-Z   UNDERWEAR   AND  HOSIERY  'for  any  Child  of  any  Age' 
OTIS  UNDERWEAR   AND   HOSIERY  for  Men  and  Boys 


MARK   EVERYTHING  WITH 


12  Ml 


WOVEN   NAME  TAPES 

Order  from  four  dtattr.  Of  wrilt 
CASH'S,  South  Norwotk  4,  Conn. 
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STOUTFITTERS 

Depl.  L         216  Wwl  79  Street         New  York  24,  NY. 
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two  t°*e 


STRIKE  A  NEW  C010R 


White  tops   with   blue   or   yello 
pants,  buttons  on  shoulders  and 
Dot  snap  fasteners  at  crotch. 
Pants  button  on  top. 

Interlock  knit  of  superb 
"Durene" "  yarn — they  just 
love  the  laundry. 
Sixes:  0,  1,  2. 

About   $2.49   at   your 
favorite    store    or     phone 
Western   Union  Operator  2 
for     name     of     nearest     shop. 


■Reg.  U.  S.  Pat.  Off. 


APCO    MANUFACTURING    COMPANY    Chicago   22,   Illinois 


Except  that,  every  so  often,  she  did  man- 
age to  get  away  for  an  afternoon  with  Fran- 
ces.  They  would  have  lunch  and  go  to  the 
theater;  Frances'  story  was  always  the 
same— somebody  had  given  her  the  tickets, 
so  of  course  there  codld  be  no  question  of 
Margaret's  paying  for  hers.  And  before  lunch 
she  invariably  said.  "This  is  my  treat,  pet. 
After  all.  I  called  you."  Margaret  knew  she 
was  being  thoughtful,  and  she  did  not  mind. 
They  both  knew  it  would  have  been  wrong 
to  spend  Dan's  money  on  something  so  un- 
necessary as  a  really  expensive  lunch. 

'".And  how  is  the  lobster  Newburg?  "  Fran- 
ces said.  "No,  no.  don't  tell  me.  My  lamb 
chops  were  delicious." 

"The  lobster."  Margaret  said,  "is  really 
fresh.  But  the  best  part  of  it  is  the  sauce — 
just  creamy  enough,  and  just  lobstery 
enough  — — " 

Frances  threw  a  small  bread  crumb  at  her, 
and  Margaret  stopped,  laughing.  "You  are  a 
beast."  Frances  said.  "I  never  knew  you 
had  a  mean  streak.  Now  then,  to  change  the 
subject  subtly — how's  Dan?" 

•  He's  fine."  Margaret  said,  and  the  little 
worried  frown  came  back,  making  a  crease 
between  her  eyebrows.  "Except  that  he's 
working  too  hard.  He's  working  for  his  Ph.D., 
you  know.  He  teaches  all  day  and  studies  all 
night." 

"Doesn't  sound  healthy."  Frances  said. 

"It  isn't."  Margaret  said.  "I  feel  like  a 
heel,  leaving  him  to  take  care  of  the  children 
all  afternoon.  He  usually  gets  such  a  lot  done 
Saturday  afternoon." 

"Nonsense,"  Frances  said.  "You  need  to 
get  out  once  in  a  while." 

And  how  would  yon  know?  Margaret  found 
herself  thinking.  You  can  get  out  any  time  you 
please.  You  aren't  ever  needed  at  home.  You 
haten't  any  idea  what  it's  like  to  be  tied  down 
to  three  children,  what  it's  like  to  do  the  same 
'lay  after  day.  week  after  week,  year  after 
year. 

She  put  the  thought  away  from  her  almost 
angrily,  though  she  could  not  stop  herself 


November,  IV 

from  taking  an  almost  spiteful  pleasure  1 
taking  one  more  roll  and  buttering  it  heavfl 

Frances  was  stifling  a  yawn.    "Oh,  but 
am  tired !  What's  it  like  to  go  to  bed  early? 

"Dull."  Margaret  said.  You're  tired,  a 
you  ?  she  thought.  /  could  use  a  little 
self.  Thret  nights  running  I've  been  up  hatfi 
of  Danny's  cough,  tiptoth 
around  so  I  won't  wake  Dan.  getting  back  in 
btd  and  just  dropping  off  when  the  poor  bob 
starts  coughing  again.  What's  it  like  to 
enough  sleep?  How  would  I  know? 

"George  never  gets  tired."  Frances 
"  It's  three  or  four  o'clock  every  night 
he  even  thinks  about  bed.  I  don't  know 
he's  made  of." 

So  it's  three  or  four  o'clock?  N< 
thought.  But  you  can  slay  in  bed  till 
Which  gilts  you  two  hours  more  sleep  that 
get. 

"  What  do  you  want  for  dessert?  "  Fi 
said,  and  Margaret  was  horrified  to  hear 
real  grimness  in  her  voice  as  she  answi 

"The  ice-cream  eclair."  she  said, 
whipped  cream." 

It  was  a  good  show.  Margaret  was  glad  ol 
that;  it  occupied  her  mind  completely,  an 
there  was  no  room  for  the  angry  thought! 
that  had  bothered  her  so  at  lunch.  There  wd 
no  time,  either,  for  them  to  do  any  more  taDq 
ing;  they  kissed  good-by  outside  the  the 
with  real  affection,  and  real  regret. 

"I  hardly  feel  as  though  I've  seen  yc 
Frances  said.  "Next  time  w-e'll  do  it  diffe 
ently.  I  want  you  and  Dan  to  come  for 
ner.  and  we  won't  ask  anybody  else, 
we'll  have  the  whole  blooming  evening 
talking."  She  kissed  Margaret  again.  ' 
week  or  two,"  she  said.  "I'll  call  you.' 

That'll  be  nice,  Margaret  thought.  You  1 
me.  And  you  needn't  worry  about  getting 
ril  surely  be  in.  Unless  Tm  at  the  grocer's 
in  the  park  aith  the  children,  or  some 
place  just  as  riotous  and  exciting. 

She  fought  her  way  into  the  subway,  audi 
by  a  miracle,  found  a  seat.  The  car  wa| 
(Continued  on  Page  202) 
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DRY-WASHER 
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By 

Munro  Leaf 


\s  you  can  easily  see.  a  Dry-U  a-her  is  very  hard  on 
towels  and  doesn't  get  clean  at  all.  ^  hen  you  tell  one  to 
_-o  wash,  it  £oes  into  the  bathroom,  turns  the  water  on 
and  then  just  lightly  sprinkles  a  tiny  bit  of  water  near  its 
face  and  hands.  Then  it  rub-  and  blots  a  little  with  the 
toweL  A  Dry-^S  asher  treats  soap  a-  though  it  were  poison 
aud  it  never  fools  anyone.  It  comes  out  almost  as  dirty  as 
it  went  in,  and  the  towel  is  always  a  mess. 

WERE    YCU    A     .  -    •  -  ■-•  4<>H££   THIS   KAOWTH  ? 
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From  experience  comes  faith  •  •  • 


You  are  looking  at  a  young  man  who  already  has  faith.  His  age 
is  in  months  and  days,  not  years.  But  even  now,  experience  has 
shown  from  whom  comes  help  and  comfort  and  love. 

A  child's  horizon  of  experience  is  a  room.  Later  it  will  be  a 
house,  a  city,  a  world. 

Out  of  each  new  experience  wisdom  is  gathered.  Comparisons 
teach   which    things   are   constant,  where  to  place  trust. 

Bv  comparison,  man  learns  also  the  value  of  things  unseen, 
things  in  which  he  can  finally  put  his  faith. 


ER- Squibb  &  Sons 

Manufacturing  Chemists  to  the  Medical  Profession  since  1858 

Anesthetics  •  Biologicals  •  Antibiotics 

Sulfonamides  •  Endocrines 

Nutritional  and  Medical  Specialties 


The  priceless  ingredient  of  every  product  is  the  honor  and  integrity  of  its  maker 

O  l»4».  t.  ft.  iOUill  •  IONI 
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JUST  ADD  WATER,  MIX  AND  BAKE! 


Follow  directions  on  the  box  for  GingerCake. 
Serve  in  squares  topped  with  whipped  cream 
or  softened  cream  cheese  garnished  with  thin 
cranberry  sauce.  Colorful  and  delicious! 


QMfrtokjo  Qvi'JL 


Follow  cupcake  directions  on  box.  Cut  out 
cone  from  center  of  cupcakes;  fill  with 
whipped  cream  to  which  orange  marmalade 
has  been  added;  replace  cone.  Let  filling 
ooze  out.  A  perfect  dessert! 


Betty  Crocker  gives  you  23  different  ideas 
for  serving  piping  hot,  fragrant  GingerCake 
with  every  package.  And  no  matter  how  you 
serve  it,  it's  cake  light,  cake  tender,  cake 
luscious!  Yes,  Betty  Crocker  GingerCake 
Mix,  made  not  from  bread  flour  but  from 
silky-fine  Softasilk  Cake  Flour,  is  spicy-rich 
as  gingerbread,  tender-light  as  cake ! 

And  it's  oh  so  easy  to  prepare  this  mouth- 
melting  dessert  and  get  perfect  results  every 
time.  You  see,  it's  a  Betty  Crocker  recipe  all 
measured  out  for  you.  Get  a  package  today. 

General  Mills 

"Betty  Crocker"  and  "GingerCake"  are  reg. 
trade-marks  of  General  Mills.  Copr.  1948. 


(Continued  from  Page  200) 
crowded  and  badly  lighted;  it  was  raining, 
and  the  entire  car  smelled  of  wet  overcoats 
and  muddy  shoes  and  cheap  raincoats.  Mar- 
garet sat  with  her  head  down,  looking  at  her 
hands  in  her  lap,  twisting  her  cheap  cotton 
gloves  together,  worrying  at  the  hole  in  the 
tip  of  one  finger  until  she  made  it  larger.  She 
did  not  care. 

All  the  bitterness  she  had  tried  to  fight 
back  through  the  day  welled  up  inside  her, 
and  now  she  could  not  fight  it.  She  just  sat 
there  and,  almost  unashamed,  gave  way  to 
bitter  envy. 

She  thought  of  all  the  things  Frances  was 
going  home  to.  Jimmy  would  be  ready  for 
bed,  clean,  sweet  and  obedient.  With  only 
one  child  in  the  house  there  were  no  chances 
for  squabbles,  no  fights  over  who  broke  whose 
toy,  no  pushing,  no  shouting.  Besides,  why 
should  Jimmy  push  and  shout?  He  had  every- 
thing he  wanted;  he  always  had.  Frances 
would  kiss  him  good  night,  and  her  maternal 
duties  would  be  done  for  the  day.  She  would 
have  a  bath  and  dress  for  dinner,  and  sit 
down  at  her  long  polished  table,  without  hav- 
ing to  give  a  thought  to  the  dinner — not  even 
knowing,  probably,  what  it  would  be.  There 
would  be  guests,  and  they  were  almost  sure 
to  be  amusing;  there  was  hardly  a  star  on 
Broadway  that  George  did  not  know.  And 
Frances  would  talk  and  laugh  and  be  enter- 
taining; it  was  easy  to  be  entertaining  when 
you  knew  your  dress  was  right,  your  dinner 
was  right,  and  you  didn't  have  to  do  the 
dishes  afterward. 

And  her  evening?  She  would  climb  the 
three  long  flights  of  stairs,  and  she  would 
open  the  door  to  a  messy  living  room  and 
three  tired  children.  Because  of  the  rain  they 
would  have  been  in  all  day,  and  the  apart- 
ment was  not  big  enough  for  their  bounding 
energy.  They  would  be  dirty,  too,  from  crawl- 
ing on  the  floor,  and  Danny  would  have  a 
new  hole  in  the  knee  of  his  overalls  where 
the  fabric  had  almost  worn  through.  And 
they  would  be  hungry,  because  the  show  had 
been  a  long  one  and  she  was  later  than  she 
should  have  been.  And  she  would  put  an 
apron  on  over  her  best  dress — two  years  old, 
and  out  of  style,  and  still  her  best — and  go 
into  the  kitchen  and  start  the  endless  round 
of  getting  supper.  The  children's  supper  first, 
the  three  of  them  eating  at  the  kitchen  table, 
Patty  eating  too  fast,  Danny  eating  too 
slowly,  Phyllis — inevitably — spilling  her 
milk,  because  she  wasn't  very  good  yet  at 
managing  a  glass. 


And  then  there  would  be  baths  foi 
them,  and  hair  to  brush  and  teeth  to 
and  then  they  would  all  be  in  bed,  a 
would  be  getting  dinner  for  Dan  and 
And  they  would  eat  it  in  comparative 
interrupted  only  two  or  three  times  b 
for  a  glass  of  water.  And  then  there  wol 
the  dishes  to  do,  and  after  the  dish^J 
could  sit  down.  And  she  would  sit  and  Q 
and  Dan  would  sit  and  work;  when  helyg 
were  aching  with  sleep  she  would  have! 
to  bed  and  leave  him  there,  still  woi 
still  trying  to  make  up  for  the  afterm 
had  lost  because  she  had  been  selfish  er 
to  want  to  go  out  with  Frances  and  h^ 
good  time. 

And  I  didn't  have  a  good  time,  she  thoi 
it  only  made  me  miserable.  It  only  ma 
hate  my  life  and  everything  about  it. 

The  rain  had  stopped  by  the  time  sto 
home.  She  went  slowly  up  the  stairs;  la' 
she  was,  she  was  too  tired  and  sad  to  hi  j| 
She  put  her  key  in  the  lock  and  opena 
door  slowly.  A  fine  thing,  she  thought, 
back  to  your  own  home  and  dread  to  go  i, 

The  living  room  was  empty,  and  it  w; 
too  messy.  There  was  evidence  that  it 
been  tidied  rather  hastily,  probably 
Patty — several  toys  still  stuck  out  f 
under  the  couch,  and  the  wastepaper  ba 
was  stuffed  full. 

She  could  hear  Dan's  voice  in  the  kitcl 
and  she  went  on  down  the  hall.  The  chile 'jl 
were  at  supper  already ;  Dan  sat  at  the  t; 
with  them,  reading  to  them.  She  lookec 
the  four  of  them,  and  felt  her  eyes  grow 
suddenly:  four  shining  brown  heads 
lightly  touched  with  red — so  much  alike 
different  in  size.  In  each  small  face  she  sa 
copy  of  Dan's,  of  the  face  that,  even  aftei 
these  years,  could  still  make  her  heart  b 
faster. 

"It's  a  mirage,"  she  said.  "It  looks  to 
exactly  as  though  you  got  their  supper."' 

"Patty  helped  me,"  Dan  said  proudly, 
stood  up,  smiling,  his  finger  keeping  the  pi; 
in  the  book. 

The  children  looked  up  at  her,  bemus 
with  the  story,  their  mouths  full  of  foe 
dreams  in  their  eyes.  She  bent  over  each  o 
in  turn,  putting  a  kiss  on  the  top  of  eaq 
head  of  shiny,  straight  hair. 

"And  they've  had  their  baths!"  she  sa;1 
"You're  an  angel!" 

"You  may  not  believe  this,  Mrs.  B 
said,  "but  you  have  the  best  children  in  N 
York  City.  I  even  got  three  pages  of  noi 
made." 
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/&4  s4*tty  7(Jo*KCUt 

BY    MMttHIM    COX 


MY  Irish  grandmother  always  accepted 
any  trial  with,  "Well,  Lord,  if  it's  You, 
send  it  along." 

Picture:  Teen-age  girls  bouncing  with 
boyancy. 

One  family's  delightful  name  for  its  male 
grandparent:  "Gumpa." 

Children  put  to  bed  by  fathers  always  have 
a  sealed-with-dirt,  fun-up-to-the-last-minute 
expression. 

Many  a  man  in  a  kitchen  is  as  helpless  as  a 
June  bug  on  its  back. 

| 

Food  kept  from  going  to  waste  sometimes 
goes  to  waist. 

Small  daughter's  description  of  a  chum 
with  the  measles:  "You  ought  to  see  her, 
mother.  She's  sincerely  broken  out." 

From  an  old  book:  "It  is  not  the  correct 
thing  in  the  street  for  one  lady  to  take  the 
arms  of  two  gentlemen  unless  she  be  learning 
to  skate." 


Our  son  has  been  growing  so  fast  that  if  r! 
went  through  a  long  tunnel  his  pants  woull 
be  too  short  ac  the  other  end. 

To  scold  a  child  for  a  broken  cup  or  some 
thing  spilled  is  to  teach  him  it  is  safer  not  t 
help. 

Little  girl's  confession  at  bedtime:  "  It  wa 
a  wonderful  day;  the  older  kids  were  real 
nice  to  me.  They  didn't  smug  me  once." 

A  recent  college  survey  of  former  scholar- 
ship holders  reveals  that  most  women,  aftei 
marriage,  lose  touch  with  the  piano,  except 
through  the  dustcloth. 

Note  to  brides:  It  is  the  rare  husband  who 
is  so  punctual  you  can  time  a  souffle  to  his 
arrival. 

If  the  first  child  is  easy  to  raise,  parents 
may  be  caught  off  guard  on  those  that 
follow. 


Too  many  families  have  one  individual  | 
equipped  with  "absolute  "  pitch  to  whom  the 
others  are  forced  to  tune. 
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ie  Game  of  Games.  The  favorite  in  card 
mes  of  millions  of  players.  Loved  for  its 
ique  fascination  and  its  exciting  play, 
ways  and  everywhere  popular.  75c 


Host  popular  of  the  great  standard  board 
I'ames.  A  world  wide  favorite!  Special 
ttention  is  called  to  the  famous  While 
•  ox  Set  with  Grand  Hotels,  removable 
■ank  Tray,  etc.  $3.50 


■A.    Surpri>ing    game    with    quick    climaxes 

ind   exiit ing   play   from  beginning  to   end. 

rhousand-    of    families    consider   Make   A 

Million   the  mo-t  thrilling  of  card  games. 

■The  adroit  use  of  the  "Bull"  and  "Bear" 

lards  adds  to  the  fun!    Easily  learned.  The 

pdayer   or   side    first    scoring    a   total   of   a 

■million    dollar    \\in>.     We    recommend    its 

Iplay  as  a   stirring   experience  which  every 

I  family  will  enjoy.  '«*c 

CAMELOT- A  far  better  game  than  Checkers. 

Easily   learned,  ..ay-box  set  SI. SO; 

Sets   with   ivoroid   playing   pieces  S3.00. 

SORRY     On,    of   the  best  loved  board  games  for 

all  ages,  immensely  popular  I  $2.00 


PARKER  BROTHERS  INC. 

SALEM.    MASSACHUSETTS 
NEW   YORK     •     CHICAGO     •     LONDON 


"  I  don't  believe  it."  Margaret  said  faintly, 
and  she  found  her  cheeks  were  flushing. 
Partly  with  pleasure,  and  partly  with  anger 
at  herself.  The  tired,  bitter  woman  in  the 
subway— where  was  she  now?  What  had  she 
been  complaining  about?  How  could  she 
have  dared  to  complain,  when  she  was  com- 
ing home  to  this? 

"And  for  all  this,"  Dan  said,  "  I  don't  even 
get  a  kiss." 

She  put  her  arms  around  him  and  stood 
leaning  against  him.  her  cheek  against  his, 
unable  to  look  into  his  face. 

"Did  you  have  a  good  time?"  he  said. 
"  Was  the  show  good?" 

"I  had  a  wonderful  time,"  she  said.  "I 
wouldn't  have  missed  it."  She  looked  up  at 
him.  "But  I'm  giad  to  be  home,"  she  said. 

The  taxi  fought  its  way  through  the  heavy 
midtown  traffic.  Frances  put  her  head  against 
the  back  of  the  seat  and  closed  her  eyes; 
then,  remembering  her  new  hair-do,  she 
jerked  it  up  again  with  an  effort.  She  was 
really  tired;  every  bone  in  her  body  ached 
with  it.  She  had  been  up  until  four  and  she 
had  had  to  get  up  at  nine;  there  hadn't  been 
any  other  way  she  could  manage  to  gether 
hair  done  before  she  met  Margaret. 

And  the  hair  had  to  be  done;  once  you 
started  touching  it  up,  you  could  not  let  it 
go.  Maddeningly,  the  stuff  kept  growing,  and 
as  it  grew  the  part  near  the  head  showed  itsreal 
color,  and  you  knew  that  you  weren't  fooling 
anybody,  not  even  yourself.  George's  black 
hair  wasalready  streaked  with  gray, but  it  only 
made  him  look  more  distinguished.  George 
did  not  know  yet  that  she  was  having  her 
hair  tinted,  and  she  did  not  want  him  to.  It 
was  odd.  He  was  really  older,  but  she  knew, 
somehow,  that  she  had  to  stay  far  younger. 

Of  course,  tired  as  she  was,  she  could  have 
broken  the  date  with  Margaret.  They  could 
have  found  a  sitter  for  the  children  and  Dan 
and  Margaret  could  have  used  the  tickets 
themselves;  they  would  have  enjoyed  it.  It 
had  been  selfish  of  her  not  to  arrange  it  that 
way.  But  every  so  often  she  just  had  to  see 
Margaret;  she  had  to  remind  herself  that 
there  was  another  world  outside  the  world 
George  lived  in — that  there  was  a  world 
where  things  were  solid  and  substantial, 
where  values  did  not  change  with  the  sea- 
sons. 

She  sighed.  Her  breakfast  had  been,  as  al- 
ways, three  cups  of  black  coffee.  The  memory 
of  the  lamb  chops  was  nothing  but  a  mock- 
ery ;  she  was  so  hungry  that  it  actually  seemed 
to  hurt.  /  spend  half  my  time,  she  thought, 
being  acutely  hungry.  And  it's  not  the  sort  of 
thing  you  ever  get  used  to. 

She  put  her  head  back  again — never  mind 
the  hair,  she  was  too  tired  to  hold  it  up — and 
thought  about  food.  She  pictured  a  chocolate 
cake;  she  pictured  a  roast  duck.  She  pictured 
Margaret  eating  the  lobster  Newburg,  mop- 
ping up  the  sauce  with  a  piece  of  roll;  and 
suddenly,  to  her  horror,  she  felt  real  tears 
come  into  her  eyes. 

It  was  maddening  enough  that  Margaret 
could  eat  anything  she  wanted  and  not  get 
fat.  But  it  was  made  worse  by  the  fact  that, 
even  if  Margaret  grew  fat,  Dan  would  not 
care.  A  man  like  Dan  loved  once  and  for  al- 
ways; no  matter  how  Margaret  changed,  he 
would  not.  And  George?  George  was  faithful, 
too,  and  he  would  not  mean  to  change.  But 
he  was  restless. 

So  many  of  the  women  he  met  were  pretty. 
Not  just  pretty;  they  were  real  beauties.  It 
was  their  business,  of  course,  if  they  were  in 
the  theater;  their  looks  were  as  real  an  asset 
to  them  as  hardware  is  to  a  hardware  mer- 
chant, and  they  were  just  as  businesslike  ( 
about  taking  care  of  them. 

For  Margaret  there  was  no  such  problem. 
Margaret's  children,  too,  really  loved  and 
needed  her,  since  nobody  else  had  ever  taken 
care  of  them.  She  would  never  know  the  heart- 
ache of  finding  out  that  a  hired  nurse  meant 
more  to  her  child  than  she  herself  did.  She 
would  never  have  to  reproach  herself  with 
the  grim  knowledge  that  she  was  doing  the 
same  thing  to  her  child  that  had  been  done  to 
her— she  was  bringing  him  up  in  loneliness. 
Frances  had  always  wanted  a  large  family, 
and  now  she  was  bringing  up  an  only  child. 
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"Satina  in  my  starch  makes 
iromW  3  times  easier/ 

WRITES  MRS.  R.  L.  GAUDET,  NEEOHAM   HEIGHTS,  MASS. 


"T'm  just  never  without  Satina," 
*  writes  Mrs.  Gaudet.  "It's  a  nec- 
essary part  of  washing  for  me,  just  as 
soap  is.  It's  3  times  easier  to  iron 
starched  clothes  with  Satina." 

Satina  is  a  wonderful  ironing  aid 


n?ee 

%£  PACKAGE 


that  you  use  with  boiled  or  unboiled 
starch.  It  dissolves  easily  in  boiling 
water  or  the  boiling  starch  solution. 

It  not  only  makes  ironing  lots  easier, 
it  makes  clothes  smell  fresher,  look- 
newer,  and  stay  clean  longer,  too! 


W 


i  ki  so  surf:  you'll  love 
Satina.  if  we  can  just  get 
you  to  try  it  once,  that  we're 
offering  you  a  free  full-size  pack- 
age. Enough  for  4  big  starchings! 
Just  you  tr\  it  and  judge  Satina 
for  yourself! 


A  PRODUCT  OF 
GENERAL  FOODS 


SATINA,  DEPT.  70,  Battle  Creek,  Michigan 
Dear  Sirs:  Satina  sounds  good  to  me.  Now  I'd 
like  a  free  lull-size  package  to  see  how  much  easier 
it  makes  my  Marched  ironing. 


Wome 
say: 


/ 


It  makes  starched  ironing  3  times  easier!" 


George  had  wanted  Jimmy,  of  course.  A 
Harding  had  to  have  an  heir;  that  went  with- 
out saying.  And  he  was  proud  of  his  son; 
whenever  he  had  time  to  spend  with  him  he 
would  teach  him  things  that  were  still  far 
beyond  the  child.  ^He  had  had  special  golf 
clubs  made  for  him,  and  they  practiced  in- 
doors, driving  into  an  elaborate  contraption 
she  had  bought  for  them.  He  was  proud  of 
the  boy,  and  he  was  fond  of  him,  but  she  had 
not  dared  to  have  another.  His  coming  had 
been  a  nuisance;  it  had  interfered  with  a  trip 
George  had  wanted  to  take,  and  she  simply 
had  not  been  able  to  keep  on  entertaining 
the  way  George  liked  to.  They  had  come 
through  it  all  right,  but  she  had  not  dared 
to  risk  it  again.  Whereas  Margaret — the  more 
children  Margaret  had,  the  closer  she  drew  to 
Dan,  who  was  used  to  children  and  who  loved 
his  deeply.  The  more  children  Margaret  had, 
the  more  secure  she  became. 

Frances  closed  her  eyes  for  a  minute  and 
let  herself  think,  with  bitter  envy,  of  the 
security,  the  blessed  security,  of  the  world 
Margaret  lived  in. 

She  sat  up  with  a  sigh,  and  opened  her 
purse  and  took  out  her  make-up  and  touched 
her  face.  It  was  not  fair,  it  simply  was  not 
fair.  Margaret  was  so  safe,  and  she  must  al- 
ways worry. 

The  maid  who  opened  the  door  for  her  told 
her  that  Mr.  Harding  was  in  the  library;  as 
she  walked  toward  it  she  heard  Jimmy  laugh, 
and  her  heart  quickened  at  the  sound  of  it. 
She  was  glad  that  he  was  still  up;  she  had 
not  seen  him  all  day.  She  was  glad,  too,  that 
George  was  with  him;  it  meant  that  he  had 
not  had  to  go  through  the  whole  day  without 
companionship. 

George  was  in  a  smoking  jacket,  his  collar 
open  at  the  throat.  He  looked  like  a  romanti- 
cized version  of  Lord  Byron;  he  was  almost 


It  is  not  how  oltl  you  arc,  hut  how 
you  are  old.  —ANONYMOUS. 


too  handsome  to  be  real.  Jimmy  was  ready 
for  bed,  his  sleek  hair  carefully  brushed,  his 
face  shining  clean.  He  ran  to  kiss  her  and  she 
picked  him  up,  holding  him  tight,  noticing 
the  perfection  of  his  healthy  skin  and  even, 
white  teeth.  Everything  about  him  was  right ; 
there  was  no  flaw  anywhere.  He  was  so  like 
his  father. 

They  had  been  practicing  golf  shots  into 
the  contraption  she  had  bought  for  them,  and 
George  gravely  finished  his  drive,  concen- 
trating completely,  making  sure  his  form 
was  right.  I'm  glad  I  bought  them  that,  Fran- 
ces thought.  It  was  expensive,  but  it  was 
worth  it.  It's  given  them  something  to  do  to- 
gether. 

George  turned  around,  smiling  at  her.  "I 
wish  to  inform  you,  madam,"  he  said,  "that 
your  son  is  going  to  make  a  very  fine  golfer 
one  of  these  days." 

Jimmy  wriggled  against  her;  he  was  tense 
with  the  effort  of  the  concentrating  he  had 
been  doing,  but  he  was  pleased  with  the 
praise. 

George  was  looking  at  her  thoughtfully. 
"What  a  beautiful  woman,"  he  said  at  last, 
gravely.  "Sit  down,  woman,  I  have  good 
news  for  you."  He  looked  at  his  watch,  frown- 
ing a  little  as  he  figured.  "We  have  one  hour 
and  forty  minutes,"  he  said,  "before  we  are 
invaded  by  a  howling  mob.  The  forty  min- 
utes will  be  spent  in  dressing.  The  hour  is  for 
us.  Just  us.  To  relax  in."  He  looked  at  her 
severely.  "You've  already  wasted  a  minute," 
he  said.  "Sit  down  and  start  relaxing  this 
minute." 

She  sat  down,  laughing,  pulling  Jimmy 
onto  her  lap.  Her  tired  back  relaxed  against 
the  comfort  of  the  soft  couch;  she  looked 
around  with  pleasure  at  the  beautifully  deco- 
rated room,  at  the  handsome  man  and  the 
handsome  child.  This  was  a  place  where 
everything  was  right,  where  everything  was 
in  order. 

"Did  you  have  a  good  time  with  Mar- 
garet?" George  asked. 

"I  always  have  a  good  time  with  Mar- 
garet," Frances  said.  "But,  oh,  it's  nice  to  be 
home!"  the  end 
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She  has  big  baby  eyes  that  open 
or  close . .  real-like  plastic  skin  arms 
and  legs  .  .  .  dressed  in  gorgeous 
party  dress,  bonnet  and  bootees 
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!  PPAREL"  For  Real  Boys 
WEARS  LONGER! 

:  & 


I 


Tom  Sawyer  all  wool- 
flannel  slacks  . . .  every 
Mother  wants  at  least 
one  pair  for  her  boy! 
They're  sturdy  and  so 
good  looking.  Pure 
virgin  wool.  Zipper 
fly.  They  come  in  glen 
plaids,club  checks  and 
neat  checks  in  brown, 
blue  or  gray.  Also  solid 
brown,  navy  and  gray. 


II  Wool   Flannel  Slacks 

aist  25  to  32      Ages'  3  to  12 


A  wonderful  all  wool 
2-piece  suit  with  2-tone 
jacket.  Collar,  sleeves 
and  back  are  in  solid 
color.  Longies  have 
2ipper  fly,  suspenders, 
belt,elastic  sides,  pleats 
and  cuff  bottoms.  In 
brown  or  gray  flannel 
with  contrasting  check. 


>      i 


Longie  Suits- Ages 4  to  10 

(with  Zipper  Jacket) 


These  exclusive  Tom 
Sawyer  bold  plaid 
shirts  give  a  fellow  all 
the  colors  he's  ever 
wanted.  Absolutely 
fool-proof  in  washing. 
Won't  fade.  Won't 
shrink  or  stretch  more 
than  2%.  Highly  re- 
sistant to  wrinkles. 


Scotch   Plaid  Shirts 

Ages    6    to    20 


See  the  complete  value-plus  Tom 
Sawyer  line  at  fine  stores  from 
coast  to  coast.  If  you  don't  know 
your  dealer,  just  write  Dept.  12. 


?  Guaranteed  by  *v 
kGood  Housekeeping 


Tom  5  AWE 


"APPAREL"  For  Real  Boy*  *l 
ELDER   MANUFACTURING  CO      •     ST.  LOUIS,   MO. 


or ii  m  vim  its 

WHITE  IS 

(Continued  from  Page  8) 

be  having  ago.  There  arc  rather  more  goods 
in  the  shops  these  days,  but  much  is  rub- 
bish, and  it  is  not  unusual  to  find,  stamped 
somewhere  upon  the  article  you  buy,  the 
rather  sinister  words  "  unfit  for  export." 
We  now  have  a  little  basic  gas,  which  we 
are  supposed  to  be  able  to  do  as  we  like 
with,  but  hoards  of  police  still  lurk  and 
may  pounce  at  any  moment,  to  see  if  what 
is  in  the  tank  is  the  right  color.  Commer- 
cial petrol  has  been  dyed  pink,  so  anyone 
pinching  a  bit  out  of  the  tractor  to  visit 
auntie  will  be  in  for  it. 

Love  to  you  both, 
DOROTHY  BLACK. 

From  Gloucestershire. 
My  dear  Bruce  and  Beatrice:  The  air  is 
full  of  the  astounding  noise  of  Flying  For- 
tresses again.  They  are  just  going  over 
here  in  a  lump  on  their  way  to  Bristol,  and 
it  takes  one  back  in  mind,  though  it  is 
nice  to  know  that  at  the  moment  anyway 
they  are  only  here  for  fun.  There  has  been 
immense  excitement  in  country  hamlets 
around  Norwich  and  other  places,  where 
once  again  handsome  American  boys  ap- 
peared, looking  for  lodgings.  Though  on 
paper,  the  English  and  the  Americans  are 
frequently  not  supposed  to  love  one  an- 
other at  all,  you  can't  get  away  from  the 
fact  that  whenever  they  meet  face  to  face, 
they  fall  on  each  other's  necks  with  yells  of 
joy.  Love  to  you  all, 

DOROTHY. 

If  Women  Built  Houses 

Akron,  Ohio. 

Dear  Editor:  A  letter  in  your  July  issue 
entitled  Housewife  Builds  a  Home  had  in 
it  some  figures  which  intrigue  me.  How  did 
the  writer  arrive  at  the  figure  of  $5000, 
which  she  claims  to  have  saved  by  build- 
ing without  a  contractor?' 

The  lady  mentioned  that  she  and  her 
husband  had  each  saved  $1800  and  that 
they  ended  up  with  the  house  and  a 
mortgage  on  which  they  pay  $21.98  per 
month  interest  and  amortization.  Accord- 
ing to  my  figures,  $21.98  per  month  would 
pay  for  approximately  $4000  principal  sum 
on  a  25-year,  4J^  per  cent  mortgage, 
which  are  about  the  best  terms  obtain- 
able in  this  part  of  the  United  States 
at  present.  The  $3600  cash  savings  added 
to  the  mortgage  loan,  and  for  good  measure 
an  extra  few  hundred  that  may  have  been 
squeezed  out  of  current  income  during  the 
process  of  building,  would  indicate  a  total 
cost  of  $8000. 

If  that  lady  can  gross  $5000  on  a  house 
costing  $8000  she's  wasting  her  time  as  a 
housewife — just  think,  all  she  has  to  do 
is  build  another  home  like  hers,  sell  it  and 
she  could  pay  off  the  mortgage  on  her  own 
and  have  $1000  cash  to  boot !  Please  don't 
think  that  I'm  heckling — the  lady  who 
wrote  that  letter  deserves  a  great  deal  of 
credit  for  having  been  courageous  enough 
to  undertake  such  a  job  and  more  for  having 
carried  it  out  successfully. 

Very  truly  yours, 
L.  STERN 
Sun  Construction  Co.,  Inc. 

Souree  of  Farm  l.omi* 

Nebraska  City,  Nebraska. 
Dear  Editors:  Your  August  issue  was 
good  reading,  especially  the  story  begin- 
ning on  page  119,  The  Roods'  Promised 
Lc*id.  I  happen  to  know  this  family,  for  I 
worked  with  them  to  get  the  loan  they 
mentioned.  I  was  county  supervisor  for  the 
Farm  Security  Administration,  now 
known  as  the  Farmers  Home  Administra- 
tion, U.  S.  Department  of  Agriculture. 
You  have  done  a  wonderful  job  of  credit- 
ing this  family.  They  worked  hard,  man- 
aged and  planned  well.  You  failed,  how- 
e%-er,  to  give  the  lender  any  credit.  The 
story  as  published  indicates  that  loan 
funds  to  buy  this  farm  came  from  Exten- 
sion and  not  from  the  true  source,  the 
Farm  Security  Administration,  now 
known  as  Farmers  Home  Administration. 
Yours  very  truly, 
(Name  withheld  by  request.) 

In  the  article  Mr.  Rood  said  the  Exten- 
sion okayed  the  loan,  but  does  not  say 
he  got  it  from  them.  The  Extension  Serv- 
ice is  advisory;  Farmers  Home  Admin- 
istration grants  loans.  ED. 
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helps  protect  your  family's  healtl 


as  no  suds   ever  could  before  i 


Public  Health  authorities  say  new  way  of  dishwashing  reduces  colds,  flu,  infectious  sickness! 


Perhaps   you   didn't    know   that   danger  lurks  in 
your  dishpan>  Hut  its  there!  Film  on  glasses  or 
cbahee   tnaj    actually    carry  sickness  to  the  very 
raes  you  wish  to  protect. 
This  is  a  proved  fact.  For  doctors  have  found 


that  germs  breed  in  dishwater  film 
dishes  that  reallv  look  clean. 


often  on 


Dreft  Ends  Germ-Breeding  Film 

With  this  amazing  dishwashing  discovery — 
DREFT — you  can  wash  your  dishes  in  a  way 
that  puts  an  end  to  dishwater  film... that  actuallv 
helps  protect  your  family's  health. 

And  this  new  way  of  dishwashing,  made  prac- 
tical hy  DREFT,  not  only  helps  you  safeguard 


those  you  care  for — it  is  actually  an  easier,  q 
er,  happier  way  of  doing  dishes! 

New,  Quick,  Dreft  Way 

^  ash   your  dishes  in   Dreft's   abundant  las 
suds.*   Give   them   a   hot   rinse   (the   hotter 
better).    Then   let    them   drain  dry.    It's  just 
easy  and  quick  as  that ! 

Dreft  suds  leave  dishes  shining  bright  .  .  .  ev<* 
without  wiping.  Healthfully  clean  .  .  .  film  fre( 
— as  no  suds  before  Dreft  ever  got  them! 

So  heed  the  warning  of  Public  Health  aut 
ities  .  .  .  help  protect  your  family's  health. 
Dreft  todav. 


Dreft  washes  dishes  so  clean 

they  shine  even  without  wiping 
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"There's  just  no  such  thing  as  one  drink  in  my 
life."  But  John  still  likes  to  go  to  parties  and 
has  learned  to  "celebrate"  with  coffee  or  pop. 


The  John  Freemans,  ofQuakertown,  Pennsylvania,  raise  dogs  for  a  living  and  two  fine  sons  for  fun. 

Her  Husband  Was  an  Alcoholic 

Can  an  ex-alcoholic  lead  a  full  life? 
John  Freeman  has  been  proving  the  answer  is  Yes  since  his 
last  drink  15  years  ago.  *  By  Gretta  Palmer 


'  />!(_) ME  on,  John,  have  a  small  one."  That's  what  new  acquaintances 
say  to  John  M.  Freeman,  Pennsylvania  dog  breeder,  when  he 
\J  travels  around  the  country  to  visit  the  dog  shows  which  are  at 
once  his  business  and  his  delight.  "One  little  snort  won't  hurt  you." 
"Listen."  says  John  patiently.  "There's  no  such  thing  as  one  drink 
in  my  life.  I'm  an  alcoholic  and  I  don't  even  want  to  smell  that  bottle 
vou'\  e  got  there.  It's  too  dangerous." 

The  Freeman  skeleton  in  the  closet  of  John's  alcoholism  has  been 
moved  out  into  their  sunny  living  room.  Openly  and  cheerfully  and 
without  a  trace  of  unhealthy  embarrassment,  John  and  Frances  Free- 
man have  built  a  life  around  the  fact  that  John  was  once  a  "problem 
drinker"— one  of  the  estimated  two  million  men  and  women  in  the 
United  States  who  can  never  learn  to  drink  in  moderation.  Some  fifteen 


years  have  passed  since  he  did  learn — through  a  course  of  psychological 
training — how  never  to  want  to  drink  at  all.  John  is  now  a  "recovered 
alcoholic." 

He's  also  what  psychologists  call  an  "extrovert"  ...  a  man  who 
learns  more  from  people  than  from  books,  gets  more  of  his  fun  in 
company  than  in  solitude.  Put  him  and  Frances  down  in  a  good-sized 
town  instead  of  on  the  Quakertown  side  road  where  they  live  today, 
and  theirs  would  be  the  house  where  all  the  children  of  the  neighbor- 
hood loved  to  go  to  play.  And  that  is  rather  strange — for  John  was  an 
only  child  and  Frances  grew  up  with  a  single,  younger  sister  in  the 
home  of  a  divorced  mother,  with  few  childhood  friends. 

John  Freeman  is  thirty-eight  now — six  feet,  good-looking,  good- 
natured  and  happily  adjusted  to  the  small,  uncertain  income  his  dog 
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Lake  it  easy,  Frances  i<ll-  year-old  I  Jan.  ami  follows  her  own  advice.  Although 
tin-  f  reemans'  budgei  includes  little  household  help,  dust-mop  and  diaper  duties 
;i<-wr  keep  her  too  busj  for  sociable  times-oul  with  John  and  his  customers. 


An  Unharried  Household: 

We  make  our  own  fun.    We  don't  panic 

easily.    We've  learned  how  not  to 

want  things  we  cant  have. 


>? 


For  G-0  and  Dan:  "Even  if  ice  cant  afford  electric  trains  and  bikes,  ive'n 


business  brings  in.  His  two  sons — G-O,  six,  and  Dan,  the  baby — 
are  being  given  firm  discipline,  with  no  nonsense  about  it.  John 
blames  many  of  his  own  life  problems  on  the  fact  that  he  got  away 
with  too  much  in  his  own  childhood  in  a  well-to-do  Germantown 
(suburban  Philadelphia)  home. 

How  did  he  get  over  being  an  active  alcoholic?  people  ask  him. 
( )r  how  did  he  get  started  drinking  in  the  first  place?  What  kind 
ol  boy  grows  up  to  drink  too  much? 

John's  earliest  memory  is  of  his  grandfather,  Samuel  T.  Free- 
man, founder  of  the  family  business  of  auctioneering.  He  remem- 
bers visiting  his  grandfather  in  the  latter's  sickroom,  when  he  was 
scarcely  two  years  old — and  he  remembers  the  presence  in  the 
sickroom  of  Scout,  an  Irish  terrier,  and  the  first  of  his  many 
dog  loves. 

John's  parents  were  eminently  "nice  people."  His  mother 
divided  her  time  between  her  home,  her  ladies'-luncheon  social 
life  and  charity  work  in  the  wards  of  the  local  hospital.  His  father 
spent  much  time  on  the  golf  links  and  duck  shooting  on  the  island 
off  the  Carolinas  he  had  bought  with  friends.  The  elder  Freeman 
collected  fine  etchings  and  did  a  little  fox  hunting;  in  the  evenings 
he  often  read  aloud  to  his  son — Mark  Twain,  Kipling,  Dickens.  It 
was  a  home  that  centered  about  the  son. 

So  John  Freeman  was  spoiled;  he  says  so  today.  His  parents 
alternated  moods  of  stern  discipline  with  affectionate  indulgence 
of  his  whims.  He  learned  early  how  to  maneuver  them  into  posi- 
tions where  they  must  give  in  to  him. 

"I  was  quite  a  smart  logician  as  a  kid,"  he  says.  John  learned 
early  not  to  take  threats  of  severe  punishments  too  seriously — 
experience  had  taught  him  they  were  rarely  carried  out.  As  an 
older  boy,  he  meekly  accepted  a  very  small  allowance  of  pocket 
money — because  he  had  won  access  to  all  the  family  charge  ac- 


>p  help  our  childern  have  a  better  youth  than  we  had.  They  11  not  be  spoiled;  they  have  both  parents  living  together.  We  can  give  them  good  health  and  good  habits."' 


■<*m 


counts.  When  he  was  only  fifteen  he  used  to  treat  his  small  friends 
grandly  to  meals  at  the  Philadelphia  Ritz-Carlton  Hotel,  signing  the  bill 
to  the  family  account. 

Only  one  grievance  John  suffered:  his  family  did  not  believe  that  their 
yard  was  large  enough  for  him  to  have  a  dog.  When  he  was  eight,  he  had 
been  given  a  senile  bull  terrier  and  allowed  to  keep  it  until  it  died.  But 
after  this,  John  never  owned  another  dog  until  he  was  sixteen — and  this 
was  a  real  sorrow  to  him.  He  ran  through  the  usual  boyhood  stages  of 
owning  white  rats,  rabbits  and  guinea  pigs,  but  these  were  not  the  same. 


If  you  had  met  John  Freeman  as  a  youngster  you  would  not  have 
guessed  that  he  was  heading  for  a  psychological  collapse  a  few  years  later. 
He  was  so  normal  a  well-to-do  American  boy.  He  played  baseball  and  foot- 
ball and  did  a  little  fox  hunting.  He  showed  jumpers  in  the  horse  show  at 
the  Germantown  Cricket  Club,  of  which  he  was  a  junior  member.  He  did 
well  in  his  studies  at  the  Chestnut  Hill  preparatory  school — very  well, 
indeed,  for  a  boy  who  rarely  studied.  He  had  many  friends  and  he  found 
life  pleasant  as  it  came  along.  His  ambitions  for  the  future  were  vague. 
When  he  read  Arrowsmith  he  wanted  to  be  a  doctor,  but  the  mood  soon 


As  a  kennel  master,  John  is  doing  what  he  likes  best— and  what  is  best  for  him, 
psychologists  think.  Because  he  was  fond  of  animals  and  being  on  his  own, 
breeding  spaniels  was  suggested  both  as  a  profession  and  as  therapy  in  his  fight  to 


remove  himself  from  the  ranks  of  America's  two  million  problem  drinkers.  It 
costs  one  dollar  a  day  to  feed  each  of  his  25  dogs,  and  last  year  his  income  was  only 
$3000 — half  of  1946's.  "The  high  cost  of  other  people's  living  hits  our  business." 


•     HOW    AMERICA    LIVES     * 


Books  are  G-CTs  wonderland;  hut  Fran,  a  former  teach* 


r.  u 


that  he  "learn  to  take  people  more  easily,''''  sends  him  to  play  and  Sunday  schools. 


"We  want  to  make  our  children 

feel  part  of  a  home  that  has  real 

family  solidarity." 


passed.  Toward  the  end  of  his  preparatory-school  days  John  gol  to  know 
one  nl  hi-  teacher-,  a  cynic  and  an  agnostic,  who  ga\e  him  a  profound 
distrust  lor  all  religion  and  made  the  role  of  swaggering  villain  attrac- 
tive; Machiavelli  and  such  hard,  bitter  men  were  made  glamorous  to  him. 
Hut  John  Freeman  was  too  sociable  and  open  a  boy  to  act  the  Machiavelli 
for  a  single  da\ . 

John's  friendliness  extended  to  both  sexes  and  to  all  creatures,  but  it 
was  especially  strong  where  two  kimls  of  beings  were  concerned:  boys 
and  dogs.  John  went  to  camp-  (in  \  ermonl  and.  later,  at  Lake Champlain) 
for  eleven  summers.  The  Li-t  few  years  at  camp  lie  was  a  counselor, 
and  a  good  one.  \nd  from  the  age  of  sixteen  on  his  life  included  at 
leasl  one  well-bred  dog.  which  he  was  usually  grooming  for  the  shows. 
It   always,  in  all  phases,   included   lots  of  people.    John  Freeman  was 

never  the  morose,  solitary,  Lost  Weekend 
kind  ot  alcoholic.  He  was  not  even  a  saloon 
fighter.  Hi-  toots  ti.nk  the  form  of  light- 
hearted  and  irresponsible  antic-:  climbing  a 
bare-faced  brick  wall  to  the  second  Boor  of  a 
dorm  it  or  \  at  the  I  niversirj  of  Virginia  in 
his  freshman  year;  driving  a  car  too  fast; 
cutting  classes  for  a  party.  Or  such  stunts 


Mailbox  chore—  the  Freemans  believe  that  it's 
never  too  earl)  to  learn  the  art  of  "helping  out." 


as  he  remembers  on  one  bibulous 
occasion  when  he  and  a  friend  car- 
ried a  stone,  earth-filled  jardiniere 
from  the  foot  of  the  garden  into  the 
family  parlor,  thinking  it  an  ex- 
traordinarily useful  thing  to  do. 
The  next  morning,  when  they 
were  sober,  they  found  that  the) 
could  scarcely  lift  the  urn  two 
inches  off  the  floor. 

That  was  the  kind  of  drinking 
partv  that  appealed  fo  John  Free- 
man, a  product  of  the  late  speak- 
easy generation.  He  liked  to  go  to 
week-end  parties  in  Philadelphia — 
and  if  the  party  lasted  into  the  mid- 
dle of  the  coming  week  and  he  never 
got   back  to  college,   that  was  all 
right    with    John    Freeman    too. 
"Everybody"  was  doing  it.   Who  wanted  to  waste  time  with  a  lot  of 
musty  books,  when  there  were  so  many  enchanting  people  willing  to  bend 
an  elbow  with  a  gav.  fast-talking,  young  writer-to-be? 

i  es,  John — whose  life  today  revolves  around  his  farm  and  family  of 
four — was  as  Bohemian,  as  antidomestic  and  as  literary  as  they  came  in 
'30  and  "31. 

1  knew  a  writer — an  older  man — who  seemed  to  me  to  lead  the  ideal 
life,"  he  chuckles  today.  "He  used  to  work  in  the  morning,  spasmodically. 
Then  he'd  have  lunch  and  cocktails  with  his  cronies.  The  rest  of  the  day 
was  punctuated  with  calls  for  mint  juleps;  he  went  to  bed  potted  every 
night.  That  seemed  to  me  the  height  of  glamour.  This  writer  had  met  every- 
body. He  had  sold  something,  once,  to  Hollywood.  It  all  seemed  wonder- 
ful. Actually,  this  man  had  done  hardlv  any  work  for  the  past  ten  years. 


Farm  food  bill  is  $20  a  month,  but  $5 
mure  is  needed  to  buvG-O- vitamin-. 


•     HOW    AMERICA    LIVES     • 


He  was  living  on  inherited  money— which  I  didn't  have.  And  he  was  an 
unhappy  man.  or  he  wouldn't  havespenl  so  much  time  bending  the  elbon 
and  trying  to  impress  a  kid  like  me.  But  I  didn't  see  those  things  then.  I 
thought  a  life  built  around  a  little  writing  and  a  lot  of  Scotch  was  Some- 
thing. I  don't  think  so  now." 

John  stopped  wanting  to  write  far  more  easily  than  wanting  to  drink. 
But  now  that,  too,  is  under  control. 

"I  not  only  don't  expect  ever  to  take  a  drink  again;  I  don't  wish  I 
could  drink  as  other  people  can  .  .  .  like  Fran  here  can,  for  instance,"  he 
tells  you  cheerfully.  "If  someone  brought  out  a  certified,  scientific  'cure' 
tomorrow  that  would  make  it  possible  for  alcoholics  to  drink  normally, 
I'd  say,  That's  fine.  Take  it  off  and  give  it  to  someone  else.  I'm  better 
off  this  way,  thank  you.  I  like  never  even  having  to  think  about  a  drink.'" 

And  he  doesn't  think  about  it. 
The  Freeman  skeleton  in  the  living 
room  is  so  familiar  that  neither  he 
nor  his  wife  gives  it  a  passing 
thought  except  on  such  an  occasion 
as  my  visit,  when  they  were  asked 
direct  questions  about  his  drink- 
ing. They  show  neither  worry  nor 
self-consciousness  about  the  sub- 
ject. The  Freemans  are  not  Pro- 
hibitionists. When  their  income 
allows,  they  serve  drinks  to  friends 
and  the  decanter  stands  out,  in  open 
view,  on  the  cupboard  which  John 
passes  a  dozen  times  a  day. 

Frances  Freeman  lakes  this  prob- 
lem—takes    all    the    family    prob-         G-0  frolics,  but  realizes  that  he  must 
lems — gracefully  in  her  tiny  stride.  keep  his  room  and  bed  neat  himself. 


Visitor's   car   contrasts   with    the 
Freemans'  well-used  191"  coupe. 


To  John's  six  feet  she  presents  a  scanty 

live.  She  is  of  the  type  the  French 
would  call  gamine — dainl\  and  droll 
and  full  of  gaiety.  And  she  is  relaxed! 
Relaxation  is  the  quality  that  oozes 
from  (lie  very  beams  of  the  Freeman 
home  and  sets  the  visitor  at  his  im- 
mediate ease.  Here  are  a  couple  who 
have  learned  the  secret  of  living  one 
day  at  a  time — a  home  in  which  small 
worries  and  occasional  upsets  are  never 
allowed  to  spoil  the  beauty  of  the  day. 
"Take  it  easy,"  says  Fran  to  her 
small,  startlinglv  beautiful  son,  G-0, 

as  he  brings  his  six-year-old  kindergarten  problems  to  be  solved.  Or  to 
year-old  Dan,  when  he  infrequently  cries.  '"Take  it  easy"  is  the  motto  an 
earlier  generation  would  have  hung  over  the  Adam  fireplace  of  this  home. 

This  is  a  happy  family,  but  its  happiness  is  an  achievement,  not  a 
ready-made  gift  from  any  goddess  of  luck.  Frances  Freeman  could  find  ex- 
cuses for  acting  the  tragedy  queen  if  her  disposition  ran  that  tortured  way. 

She  is  a  small  and  pretty  woman — only  thirty-two  years  old — but  she 
has  had  four  major  operations  since  her  marriage.  Both  the  boys  were 
born  by  Caesarean  section,  and  if  you  look  closely,  you  will  see  dark  cir- 
cles under  her  eyes:  she  is  not  yet  very  strong.  Yet  Frances  does  as  much 
work  every  day  as  a  husky  farm  woman  might  do.  No  inquisitive  finger  will 
ever  find  dust  on  the  mantelpiece  in  the  Freeman  living  room.  The  chintz 
on  the  chairs  and  sofas  is  faded,  but  it  is  newly  washed.  The  children  may 
never  have  owned  an  electric  train,  but  they  have  learned  good  habits. 
Between  cooking  and  dusting  and  helping  in  the  kennels,  Frances  Free- 
man also  manages  to  remember  that  she  was  once  a  schoolteacher.  Her 
children  will  get  culture,  if  they  never  see  a  rodeo  or  own  a  bicycle. 


"Better  a  little  punishment  from  us  note  than  a  lot  from  himself  later."    John  and  Fran  co-operate  to  give  (',-()  discipline  as  well  as  security  in  their  love. 


"I  dont  need  to  drink 

to  have  fun  any  more.  Being  married  to 

Fran's  the  best  fun  I  can  imagine." 

"We  make  mir  own  fun,"  she  says.  "We've  learned  how  nol  to 
want  things  we  can'l  haw.  We  don't  panic  easily." 

"Never,"  says  her  husband,  "have  I  seen  Fiance-  flustered.  That's 
a  great  thing  in  a  wife." 

Frances  Kalbach  did  not  have  many  luxuries  when  she  was  growing 
up.  The  divorce  look  place  when  she  was  too  young  to  remember  much 
aboul  the  shadows  figure  of  a  father  who  pwned  a  store  in  Pennsyl- 
vania and  i  hen  moved  west.  She  lived  in  Lebanon  with  her  mother,  her 
\ounger  sister  ami  a  permanent-guest  great-aunl  who  had  once  taught 
School.  Mrs.  Kalbach,  too,  had  heen  a  schoolteacher;  ihe  two  older 
women  gave  Frances  such  a  flying  head  start  that  she  was  two  years 
younger  than  any  of  her  class  and  graduated  from  high  school  at  fif- 
teen. Then  the  paternal  grandfather  stepped  in  and  offered  to  give  her 
a  college  course;  she  chose  West  Chester  Stale  Teachers  College,  and 
hecame  a  teacher  in  the  local  schools.  (Her  younger  sister  followed  her 
and  is  a  schoolteacher  today.) 

\^  a  girl,  Fiances  led  a  happy,  small-town  life,  with  dances  and  hay 
rides,  movies  and  drugstore  sodas  afterward.  She  learned  to  cook  (she 
makes  all  the  lamih  cakes  today),  hut  she  loathed  sewing,  even  at  the 
doll-clothes  age.  I. ike  her  husband,  she  learned  early  how  to  get  along 
with  children;  she  was  immensely  popular  as  a  teacher,  and  knew  how- 
to  enforce  discipline  without  making  any  child  resent  her.  She  always 
knew  that  someda]  she  would  marry;  she  knew7,  too,  that  she  wanted 
desperately  to  have  the  marriage  last.  Children  of  divorced  homes  are 
often  the  fiercest  defenders  of  lifelong  monogamy;  Frances  Freeman  is 
one  of  these.  She  has  mastered  the  immense  art  of  keeping  discontent 
awa\  from  the  door,  e\en  when  the  wolf  is  howling  there.  Or  even  when 
someone  rattles  the  skeleton  labeled  '"alcohol." 

"John's  drinking  never  did  seem  a  thing  to  wrorry  about,"  says  Fran. 
"Not  to  me.  lie  hadn't  had  a  drink  for  several  years  when  we  got  mar- 
ried. I  hoped  ?  wasn't  going  to  drive  him  to  drink,  if  nothing  else  had." 


!!ii; .  itravagance — a  sitter  at  25c 
an  hour — so  Frances  and  John 
ran  go  to  Kennel  <  Hub  meetings. 


"We  can't  drive  a  nail  straight."  Of  an  evening,  the  Freemans  prefer  reading 
aloud  or  playing  records  to  "acrobatics  with  paintbrush  and  hammer."  They 
found  L7th-century  farm  for  $3500,  had  to  pay  twice  as  much  for  remodeling. 


Some  of  Fran's  friends  complimented  her  on  her  bravery.  Her 
mother  was  one  of  these.  But,  "Rubbish,  darling,"  was  Frances'  com- 
ment to  that.  11  not  being  able  to  drink  is  the  worst  thing  people  can 
find  to  say  about  a  man,  he  must  be  a  pretty  good  risk  as  a  husband." 
She  still  thinks  so  today,  nine  years  and  two  children  later. 

But  things  haven't  been  too  easy  for  the  Freeman  family  in  those 
years.  With  only  a  limited  bank  account  to  fall  back  on,  they  decided  to 
try  to  make  a  living  at  one  of  the  riskiest  and  least  dependable  of  spe- 
cialties: the  breeding  and  training  of  show  dogs.  They  both  love  dogs. 
Fran's  greatest  triumph  is  that  she  once  bred  for  obedience  trials  a 
bloodhound,  and  did  it  well.  Although  John  has  held  more  orthodox 
jobs  since  their  marriage  (he  was  a  real-estate  salesman  when  the  wad- 
ding occurred),  they  hope  desperately  to  be  able  to  hold  out  and  make 
a  go  of  the  breeding  business. 

"No  great  glamour  about  this  life,"  chuckles  John,  when  he  thinks 
of  the  hard-drinking  w  liter  he  once  aspired  to  be.  "But  it's  a  whale  of  a 
lot  of  fun." 

For  when  you  breed  fancy  pedigreed  cocker  and  springer  spaniels, 
you  are  not  allowed  to  live  either  a  lazy  or  a  stick-in-the-mud  existence. 
There  are  the  twenty-five  dogs  in  the  kennels  to  be  fed  and  exercised 
and  to  have  more  delicate  attentions  paid  them  at  the  time  for  breed- 
ing or  birth.  There  are  the  shows  to  visit — dog  shows,  and  now  chicken 
shows  as  well.  Yes,  the  Freeman  household  has  lately  expanded  to  take 
in  a  yardful  of  Dark  Brahmas — recently  John  nursemaided  his  chick- 
ens at  the  New  York  Poultry  Show.  And  constantly  he  travels — to  cit- 
ies as  far  away  as  Washington — to  participate  in  the  dog  shows.  The 
honey-colored  puppies  are  of  the  usual  buff-cocker  strain,  but  there  is 
to  be  a  newer  breed,  born  of  Nova,  the  eleven-month-old  black-and-tan 
who  is  really  named  Innovation  (she  was  the  first  black-and-tan  the 
kennel  had  ever  bred). 

Dogs  are  a  luxury  business.  Ask  John  Freeman  what  is  his  greatest 
business  obstacle  and  he  will  say,  "The  high  cost  of  other  people's 
living."  In  a  year  like  1948  potential  (Continued  on  Page  248) 


•     HOW    AMI  KM  A    I  IVIS     • 


LADIES'  HOME  JOl  ll\  \l. 


weir* 


STAINLESS  STEEL  IS  CORROSION-RESISTANT    .     .      . 

STAINLESS  STEEL  STAYS  BRIGHT    .      .     . 

and  this  label  means  the  product  is  made  of  quality  stainless  steel! 

THESE  days,  you'll  find  that  more  and  more  of  the  things  in  your  home  are  being  made  of  stain- 
less steel.  Things  like  the  trays,  shelves  and  freezing  compartments  of  fine  refrigerators.  Cooking 
utensils.  Cutlery.  Clothes  lines.  Sinks.  And  scores  of  others.  For  stainless  steel  is  really  the  "miracle 
metal"  when  it  comes  to  lasting  loveliness,  easy  cleaning  and  economy.  So,  when  you  shop  for  prod- 
ucts like  these,  why  not  insist  on  stainless  steel?  And  here's  a  tip:  when  you  see  the  U-S-S  trade- 
mark on  anything  made  of  stainless  steel,  you'll  know  that  it's  made  of  good  stainless  steel.  For 
that's  what  the  letters  U-S-S  mean  .  .  .  quality  steel. 


R 


MARK 


RADE 

STAINLESS 
STEEL 


L^f*7 


lis 


The  U-S-S  label  shown  above  is  one  of  a  family  of 
U-S-S  labels.  Some  say  "Premier  Spring  Wire"  or  "Vit- 
renamel"  or  just  "Steel"  . .  .  but  all  are  the  same  color, 
all  have  the  big  letters  U-S-S  prominently  displayed. 
Whenever  you  see  these  letters— U-S-S— the  trade-mark 
of  United  States  Steel  —  you  know  the  steel  is  good. 


SEAL    TIME   and   labor-savers!    Automatic   dishwashers 
with  dish  racks  of  V-S  S  Stainless  Steel  Wire.  Want  one! 


MAINTE 
Stainless 


NANCE?  Nil!  Gutters  and  downspouts  of  U-S-S 
Steel  are  new  .  .  .  and  stay  new,  year  after  year! 


LISTEN  TO... The  Theatre  Guild  on  the  Air,  presented  every  Sunday 
evening  by  United  States  Steel.  American  Broadcasting  Company, 
coast-to-coast  network.  Consult  your  newspaper  for  time  and  station. 


^ 


Subsidiary  companies:    AMERICAN    BRIDGE    COMPANY      •      AMERICAN    STEEL   &   WIRE    COMPANY      •      CARNEGIE-ILLINOIS    STEEL    CORPORATION 

COLUMBIA  STEEL  COMPANY  •  CYCLONE  FENCE  DIVISION  •  GERRARD  STEEL  STRAPPING  COMPANY   •   NATIONAL  TUBE  COMPANY   •  OIL  WELL  SUPPLY   COMPANY 

TENNESSEE    COAL,  IRON  &   RAILROAD  COMPANY   •    UNION  SUPPLY   COMPANY   •    UNITED  STATES   STEEL    EXPORT  COMPANY   •    UNITED  STATES  STEEL  PRODUCTS  COMPANY 

UNITED  STATES  STEEL  SUPPLY  COMPANY  •  UNIVERSAL  ATLAS  CEMENT  COMPANY -VIRGINIA  BRIDGE  COMPANY 
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LADIES'  SOME  JOURNAL 


November,  I'Hfl 


niK\  to  mm 

IIIIIIT Villi!  II lll\KI\li 


^L  There  is  no 
^  being  supe 
other  man.  Tli 
is  in  being  sn 
pro Sous  s«-ll'. 


II  /i«'#i  /i«.s  a  person's  drinking  gone 
over  the  borderline  of  social  drinking  and 
become  problem  drinking?  II  hai  are  the 
danger  signals? 

The  pattern  of  problem  drinking  varies 
to  a  great  degree,  as  it  depends  to  some  ex- 
tent on  the  individual's  personality  make- 
up and  his  or  her  environment,  age  and  sex, 
as  well  as  the  length  of  time  that  a  given 
personality  has  had  a  drinking  problem. 

The  quality  of  abnormal-drinking  symp- 
toms may  be  exaggerated  and  startling  in 
one  individual,  or  so  mild  as  to  escape  early 
detection  in  another  individual.  One  of  the 
more  pronounced  symptoms  may  be  a  need 
for  a  drink  in  the  morning  before  breakfast, 
or  in  place  of  breakfast.  The  problem  drinker 
has  found  at  this  stage  of  his  breakdown 
that  he  cannot  face  the  day  following  a 
drinking  night  unless  he  has  more  drinks  to 
quiet  his  screaming  nerves.  In  his  attempt 
to  soothe  his  nervous  condition,  he  usually 
succeeds  in  reintoxicating  himself.  A  period 
of  sobriety  will  dispel  the  need  for  morning 
drinking,  but  soon  after  he  attempts  to 
drink  in  moderation,  the  morning  drinking 
becomes  a  necessity  again.  Other  symp- 
toms may  take  the  form  ^^^^^^^^ 
of  disturbances  in  the  ^^ 
normal  sleep  pattern, 
such  as  a  tendency  to 
nightmares,  sometimes 
reaching  the  point  where 
the  drinker  is  afraid  to  go 
to  sleep  because  of  the 
horrible  dreams  he  may 
have.  Usually  there  is  difficulty  in  sleeping — 
the  drinker  awakes  before  dawn,  and  spends 
restless  hours  before  the  rest  of  the  family 
is  awake.  Sleepless  nights  also  occur  when 
a  man  first  stops  drinking. 

Another  symptom  is  secret  drinking,  hid- 
ing bottles  around  the  house  or  in  the 
shrubbery.  As  one  consulter  of  mine  put  it, 
"We  are  like  squirrels  getting  ready  for  a 
hard  winter,  hiding  big  and  little  bottles  all 
over  the  house  and,  like  the  squirrels,  often 
forgetting  where  we  hid  them." 

Another  symptom  frequently  encountered 
in  abnormal  drinkers  is  the  tendency  to  lie 
about  their  drinking  to  anyone  they  think 
might  criticize  them  or  curtail  their  drink- 
ing. They  say,  "Of  course,  I  haven't  had  a 
drink";  or  "I  only  had  a  beer";  or  "I  just 
had  one  or  two  with  an  important  cus- 
tomer." These  statements  of  innocence  or 
extreme  moderation  are  denied  by  obvious 
symptoms  of  intoxication. 

Other  symptoms  are  irritability,  unjusti- 
fied jealousy  and  suspicion,  as  are  involved 
systems  of  self-deception — rationalization 
wherein  the  drinker  convinces  himself  that 
the  causes  of  his  drunkenness  or  lapses  from 
sobriety  are  due  to  outrageous  fortune. 
Sometimes  paranoid  symptoms  such  as  are 
encountered  in  certain  forms  of  insanity 
may  appear  in  mild  form,  and  disappear 
after  recovery,  or  they  may  persist  after  a 
period  of  abstinence.  If  this  happens,  by  all 
means  call  on  a  psychiatrist  for  help.  It 
may  mean  that  the  individual  is  suffering 
from  a  grave  mental  disease.  Another  symp- 
tom is  forgetfulness  about  what  the  drinker 
may  have  said  or  heard  the  night  before 
when  he  was  drinking.  These  periods  of  am- 
nesia may  occur  when  the  problem  drinker 
appears  to  be  sober. 

Such  various  reactions  may  alternate  or 
appear  as  isolated  symptoms  of  alcoholism. 
It  is  well  to  bear  in  mind,  too,  that  certain 
types  of  behavior  under  the  influence  of  al- 
cohol may  change  during  the  course  of  the 
disease.  Inefficiency  in  his  job  or  profession, 
as  well  as  a  lack  of  social  responsibility,  ap- 
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pears  in  the  unrecognized  problem  drinker 
who,  because  of  a  quasi-control  of  alcohol, 
disguises  from  himself  as  well  as  from  his 
family  and  friends  the  tremendous  price  he 
is  paying  to  alcohol  in  personality  ineffi- 
ciency and  maladaptation.  Such  a  person 
may  lose  a  position  or  fail  in  a  profession 
without  recognizing  that  his  reaction  to  al- 
cohol is  crippling  his  adjustment  and  often 
destroying  his  personality  adaptability. 

The  quantity  of  alcohol  consumed  and 
the  quality  of  chronic  intoxicated  behavior 
have  in  the  past  been  stressed  as  criteria 
in  diagnosing  alcoholism.  Too  often  this 
delayed  diagnosis  has  the  same  lack  of  cur- 
ative value  as  a  post-mortem.  The  last 
stages  of  pathological  drinking  are  prob- 
ably incurable.  Advanced  stages  are  in  need 
of  supportive  measures  for  the  balance  of 
life.  The  early  or  middle  stages  of  abnormal 
drinking,  no  matter  how  well  disguised  or 
how  blatantly  abnormal,  arc  those  most 
apt  to  respond  to  the  right  kind  of  help. 
What  we  must  accept  in  the  individual 
whose  drinking  has  become  a  problem  to  his 
friends,  his  family  and  himself  is  that  he  is 
undoubtedly  tending  to  use  alcohol  as  a 
^^^^^—g™  crutch.  Whether  such  a 
person  is  definitely  recog- 
nized as  a  chronic  alco- 
holic, a  problem  drinker 
an  alcoholic  dependent 
or  an  inebriate,  or  consid- 
ered by  his  friends  to  be 
^^^^^^^_  "just  a  plain  drunk," 
"a  bad  actor"  or  merely 
an  inefficient  worker  because  of  his  use  of 
alcohol  makes  little  difference  in  the  ulti- 
mate seriousness  of  his  problem.  In  any 
event  abnormal  drinking,  if  it  continues, 
reveals  a  state  of  mind  which  the  drinker 
himself  regards  as  unendurable.  In  other 
words,  he  is  suffering  from  a  type  of  nervous 
breakdown  and  is  using  alcohol  to  alleviate 
an  intolerable  mental  condition.  No  matter 
what  you  call  him,  if  a  man's  drinking  pat- 
tern is  interfering  with  his  potentialities  to 
pursue  happiness  in  a  normal  manner,  such 
drinking  is  abnormal  and  he  and  his  family 
are  in  need  of  help  and  guidance. 

How  can  you  convince  the  prolileni 
drinker  llial  he  is  becoming  an  alcoholic?. 

When  you  see  someone  you  love  or  are 
dependent  on  destroying  himself  with  al- 
cohol, it  is  quite  understandable  that  you 
will  plead  with  him,  appeal  to  his  better 
side,  then  try  threats  or  promises.  These 
tactics  just  won't  work.  By  and  large,  the 
wife  or  family  of  the  problem  drinker,  be- 
cause of  the  close  emotional  relationship 
with  the  addicted  personality,  can  do  little 
toward  convincing  a  man  that  he  is  becom- 
ing an  alcoholic.  Most  people  have  found 
that  someone  outside  the  family  circle  will 
be  more  effective  in  convincing  a  man  that 
he  has  a  problem  and  needs  help.  The  fam- 
ily doctor  will  often  do  this,  or  a  psychiatric 
specialist  may  be  able  to  present  the  prob- 
lem so  that  the  patient  realizes  the  need  of 
facing  it.  Sometimes  a  member  of  Alcoholics 
Anonymous  may  be  able  to  convince  the 
problem  drinker  that  he  should  seek  their 
help.  It  has  been  the  author's  experience 
that  many  people  seek  help  because  they 
have  read  about  the  problem  in  books  or 
articles  on  the  subject.  Such  books  or  arti- 
cles permit  them  to  see  their  own  plight 
presented  without  threats,  promises  or 
criticism.  Dr.  Edward  A.  Strecker  and  I 
have  written  a  book,  Alcohol:  One  Man's 
Meat,  which  we  find  helpful  in  indicating  to 
the  problem  drinker  the  need  to  identify 
himself  with  the  seriousness  of  his  problem. 
The  book,  Alcoholics  Anonymous,  distrib- 
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tid  by  AA,  may  be  helpful.  The  pam- 
1  lets  put  out  by  the  Research  Council  on 
'  oblems  of  Alcohol  are  good,  and  such 
c  vels  as  The  Lost  Weekend  and  The  Glass 
'  utch  have  done  much  to  convince  many 
■oblem  drinkers  of  the  need  to  do  some- 
ing  about  facing  their  problem. 

How  much  can  be  done  at  home  with- 
it  the  aid  of  outside  medical  or  psychi- 

ric  help? 

•|-  If  a  man's  or  woman's  drinking  is  merely 

Ixessive  and  even  dissipated,  provided  it 
is  not  reached  the  stage  of  abnormality 
lown  to  the  medical  profession  as  chronic 
I  coholism,  much  can  be  done  by  the  use  of 
.     ;rsuasion.  On  the  other  hand,  if  the  drinker 
as  been  diagnosed  by  proper  authorities 
1 3  belonging  to  that  class  known  as  alco- 
■  plies,  nothing  can  be  done  through  the  art 
f  persuasion  on  the  part  of  the  family.  For 
y  this  time  such  a  person  is  psychologi- 
!  ally  sick,  and  cannot  help  himself  without 
I  lutside  guidance  and  understanding. 

!    Should  everybody  in  the  house  rut  out 
Iroliol,  and  should  frienils  be  asked  to 
•  \o-operato  by  not  sen-ins  alcohol? 

Once  the  patient  has  sought  outside  help 
md  guidance,  the  family  should  be  guided 
I  by  whoever  is  helping  the  patient  about 
I  ivhether  or  not  they  should  drink  and  how 
|  heir  friends  should  co-operate.  In  my  work 
j  Svith  abnormal  drinkers,  the  burden  of  the 
I  lecision  as  to  whether  or  not  to  serve  alco- 
Ifiol  in  his  house  is  left  up  to  the  patient.  If 
In  the  first  month  or  two  of  treatment, 
I  ne  feels  that  it  would  be  easier  for  him  to 
j  avoid  the  suggestion  presented  by  others' 
I  drinking,  then  he  himself  avoids  it  until 
Ifiuch  a  time  as  he  feels  his  readaptation 
llvithout  alcohol  will  permit  him  to  face 
|  nth  jrs'  drinking  without  dangerous  tempta- 
Ition  to  him.  In  this  type  of  treatment,  the 
family  is  advised  to  put  the  whole  respon- 
sibility on  the  patient  and  the  therapist,  for 
In  this  approach  we  are  attempting  to  show 
the  problem  drinker  how  to  readapt  him- 
self. If  anyone  else  attempts  to  "run"  him, 
fit  will  seriously  interfere  with  his  treatment. 

I     At  uliat  point  should  outside  help  ho 
called  in,  anil  what  help  is  mailable? 

When  a  man's  drinking  has  reached  the 
(point  where  it  is  seriously  interfering  with 
ihis  normal  relationships,  such  as  his  family 
life,  his  business  or  profession,  then  outside 
help  should  be  sought.  It  seems  only  sensi- 
ble that  the  first  step  toward  outside  help 
should  come  from  the  family  physician, 
who,  because  of  his  training  in  medicine 
and  his  contacts  with  specialists  and  mod- 
ern treatment,  is  the  man  most  apt  to  give 
the  best  advice  to  the  family  and  to  the  pa- 
tient. He  is  in  a  far  better  position  than  the 
family  to  analyze  the  sick  personality  of 
the  patient  and  make  recommendations  for 
this  or  that  clinic.  Alcoholics  Anonymous, 
or  certain  psychiatric  approaches. 

H  hat  is  the  record  of  success  in  the 
treatment  of  alcoholism  through  clinics, 
Alcoholics  inonymous,  psychiatrists, 
anil  therapists  working  for  psychiatrists? 

In  answering  this  question,  it  should  be 
pointed  out  that  chronic  alcoholics  can  be 
roughly  broken  into  three  groups.  First, 
those  who  are  capable  of  making  a  mature 
adjustment  without  alcohol.  Second,  those 
who  are  capable,  with  the  aid  of  support,  of 
staying  away  from  alcohol;  and  third,  those 
who  have  deteriorated  to  a  degree  where  no 
help  is  possible.  From  my  personal  observa- 
tion. I  would  say  that  only  20  per  cent  of 
chronic  alcoholics  are  able  to  make  mature 
adjustments  without  alcohol;  60  per  cent 
will  need  support  of  some  kind  or  other; 
and  the  remaining  20  per  cent  are  incurable. 

Of  the  80  per  cent  who  may  be  materi- 
ally helped  with  such  support  or  who  may 
recover  through  the  help  of  clinics,  psychi- 
atrists or  Alcoholics  Anonymous,  I  would 
say  that  60  per  cent  were  helped  for  a  period 
of  several  years.  Probably  only  40  per  cent 
remain  off  alcohol  for  the  rest  of  their  lives. 
This  is  far  from  perfection;  however,  it  is  a 
far  cry  from  the  pessimism  of  twenty  years 
ago.  I  remember  an  incident  just  about 
twenty  years  ago  when  I  was  seeking  the 
approval  and  support  of  medicine  and  psy- 
chiatry in  setting  up  a  clinic  to  help  abnor- 


mal drinkers.  My  first  contact  was  with  a 
kindly  old  psychiatrist,  since  dead.  I  told 
him  of  what  I  wanted  to  try  to  do.  He 
looked  at  me  and  said.  "You  are  wasting 
your  time.  Alcoholics  never  get  well.  There's 
something  wrong  with  their  germ  plasm." 
Fortunately,  the  other  psychiatrists  and 
physicians  with  whom  I  talked  were  less 
pessimistic,  and  more  than  willing  to  try 
new  approaches  toward  helping  problem 
drinkers  solve  their  problems. 

Can  an  addiction  to  alcohol  be  acquired 
by  social  drinking  reaaritless  of  other  psy- 
chological difficulties? 

A  perfectly  adjusted  man  could  not  be- 
come a  problem  drinker;  but  frankly,  I  have 
yet  to  meet  the  perfectly  adjusted  man, 
and  I  am  not  at  all  sure  I  should  like  to 
meet  him.  The  answer  to  the  question  is: 
There  is  always  some  danger  of  one's  be- 
coming a  problem  drinker.  To  paraphrase  a 
familiar  quotation  on  greatness:  Some  ac- 
quire alcoholism,  some  achieve  alcoholism, 
and  some  have  alcoholism  thrust  upon  them. 

In  the  group  which  may  be  considered  as 
acquiring  a  drinking  problem  are  middle- 
aged  men  and  women  who  have  used  alco- 
hol consistently  and  often  heavily  without 
dire  results,  but  who  in  middle  years  are 
forced  to  meet  shocks  and  frustrations,  busi- 
ness failures,  divorce,  menopause  or  severe 
illness,  and  turn  to  alcohol  as  a  narcotic. 

Of  the  group  who  may  be  said  to  achieve 
alcoholism  are  the  playboys  and  playgirls 
who  have  little  purpose  in  life  other  than 
the  pursuit  of  pleasure  on  a  very  immature 
level.  They  seem  to  have  no  deep  psycho- 
logical need  for  alcohol,  but  use  it  the  way 
they  do  everything  else  in  life — in  excess. 
As  time  goes  on,  they  are  apt  to  develop 
greater  and  greater  dependency  on  alcohol 
in  order  to  keep  going.  In  this  group  are  a 
number  of  constitutional  psychopathic  in- 
feriors— those  men  and  women  who  think 
they  know  all  the  answers  and  fancy  them- 
selves as  being  so  smart  that  they  can  get 
away  with  anything.  They  are  psychiatry's 
prize  liars,  and  most  difficult  to  help. 
Others  who  may  be  considered  to  "achieve" 
alcoholism  are  entertainers,  bartenders  and 
salesmen  who  use  alcohol  as  a  lever  in  their 
business  or  profession,  only  to  wake  up 
someday  to  find  a  too  great  personal  need 
for  their  salesmanship  accessory — alcohol. 

Those  who  may  be  considered  to  have 
alcohol  thrust  upon  them  are  the  men  and 
women  with  a  psychoneurotic  nucleus,  usu- 
ally acquired  from  maladjustment  in  their 
early  home  life.  They  carry  scars  of  early 
shocks  and  suffer  as  adults  from  abnormal 
feelings  of  guilt,  rejection,  inferiority  and 
anxiety.  These  men  and  women  find  in  al- 
cohol a  soothing  sirup  for  the  pain  of  their 
own  maladjustment. 

What  of  the  morality  of  drinking? 

Because  of  alcohol's  popular  association 
with  crime,  delinquency,  prostitution,  and 
so  on,  it  is  very  easy  to  think  of  it  as  being 
concomitant  with  immorality.  Such  a  judg- 
ment is  unfair.  There  are  plenty  of  people 
throughout  the  world  who  use  alcohol  in 
moderation,  and  the  association  in  this 
group  is  with  the  finer  things  of  life — the 
joy  of  a  wedding,  a  toast  to  a  hero,  and  the 
friendly  sociability  of  entertaining.  There  is 
really  nothing  moral  or  immoral  about 
drinking,  but  rather  it  is  in  the  way  that  al- 
cohol is  used.  The  problem  drinker,  because 
he  uses  alcohol  asocially,  should  expect 
moral  censure  from  society.  Granted,  he  is 
emotionally  sick  and  his  drinking  is  out  of 
his  control;  therefore  he  deserves  help  and 
treatment.  But  up  to  the  time  he  seeks  help 
and  treatment,  the  problem  drinker  is  a 
danger  to  the  very  core  of  the  nation ;  that 
is.  the  well-integrated  family. 

Because  alcoholism  has  in  recent  years 
been  recognized  as  a  disease,  there  is  a  tend- 
ency on  the  part  of  many  alcoholics  to  ex- 
cuse themselves  and  say,  in  effect,  "Poor 
me,  I  am  a  sick  person.  Who  can  blame  me 
for  my  drinking?"  But  the  alcoholic  must 
realize  though  he  is  emotionally  ill,  that  so- 
ciety will  not  condone  or  sympathize  with 
his  illness,  but  will'  for  its  own  self-protec- 
tion insist  that  he  seek  treatment  for  it. 
(Continued  on  Page  229) 
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Upon  the  death  of  a  friend  you  should  go  at  once 
to  the  house,  write  "With  sympathy"  on  vour  card  and 

leave  it  at  the  door.  Or,  you  write  a  letter  to  the  family. 
In  either  case  you  send  flowers,  addressed  either  to  the  funeral  of 
(name  of  the  deceased)  or  to  the  nearest  relative. 

The  latter  method  is  preferable,  if  the  relative  is  a  friend.  But 
the  former  method  is  followed  if  the  deceased 
alone  was  known  to  you. 


On  the  card  accompanying  the  flowers,  and  addressed 
to  one  of  the  family,  you  write  "With  sympathy,"  or 
"With  deepest  sympathy,"  or"With  heartfelt  sympathy,"  or 

"With  love  and  sympathy."  When  flowers  are  addressed  to 
funeral  of  the  deceased,  no  message  is  included.  If  there  is  a 

notice  in  the  papers  requesting  that  no  flowers  be  sent,  you 
disregard  it  only  if  you  are  a  very  intimate  friend. 

A  very  natural  impulse  of  kindness  is  to  send 
a  few  flowers  with  a  note  either  immediately 
or  a  few  days  or  weeks  after  the  funeral  to  any 
bereaved  person  who  is  particularly  in  your 

thoughts.  A  few  flowers  sent  from  time  to 
time  —  possibly  for  long  afterward  —  are 
especially  comforting  in  their  assurance  of 
continued  sympathy. 

FLORISTS'   TELEGRAPH    DELIVERY    ASSOCIATION,  149  Michigan  Ave.,  Detroit  26,  Mich. 
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Darling,  you  11  never 

be  average" to  us! 

Wam&&  3^fl^u-ifMe^  made  Attmdafd 
Mamas  JomuwAt MM-JhdAitmed 


You  don't  have  to  wait  for  a  new  moon  or  a  falling  star  to  make  a  wish. 

•  Warners  3-Way-Sizes  can  make  that  wish  for  a  lovelier  YOU  come 
true  in  a  twinkling.  For  Warner's  know  that  Nature  never  meant  women 
to  be  squeezed  into  "standard  size"  molds. 

•  In  a  Warner's  girdle,  you  take  your  size,  then  choose  your  very  own 
length  .  .  .  your  very  own  hip  size  . .  .  and  as  little  ( or  as  much )  control 
as  you  want.  There  are  over  200  styles  and  sizes  to  dazzle  you,  too. 

•  And  in  a  Warner's  Corselette,  like  the  beautiful  Le  Gant  "Free-Lift" 
at  the  left,  you  have  your  3-Way-Sizing  plus  your  correct  bra  cup  size 
and  just  the  amount  of  uplift  you  want. 

•  So  if  you  want  to  be  an  angel  from  every  angle,  look  for  the  Warner's 
that's  "individually  yours."  You'll  feel  as  heavenly  as  you  look. 

Ill  your  S1Z6 M<i44rscefre€ts&nat& 

No  angel  can  look  heavenly  if  she  hobbles  around  in  a  girdle 
or  corselette  that's  too  long.  Or  shows  her  temper  when  a 
too  short  girdle  causes  runs  in  her  stockings.  You'll  never 
lose  your  wings  with  Warner's*  because  they're  sized;  short, 
medium,  long  and  extra  long.  Incidentally,  Warner's  cor- 
selettes,  famous  for  fit,  come  in  half-sizes,  too— a  blessing  to 
short-waisted  women. 


Le  Gant  corselette  #382')  with  exclusive  "Free-Lift."  $29.50 


\VMners 

WORLD  FAMOUS  FOR  LE  CANT 

STA-UP-TOP*  •  ABC*  ALPHABET*  •  REDFERN* 

*REG.  U.  S.  PAT.  OFF. 


jMut*swrrect AifaAhe  Mmr/tdmce  Q^sWntrol 


Is  there  a  slight  "hip-slip"  in  the  foundation 
you're  now  wearing?  If  it's  too  wide  at  the 
hips  it  probably  has  washboard-wrinkles  at 
the  sides.  If  it's  too  small  it's  bound  to  bind 
your  thighs  into  unlovely  bulges.  Warner's 
are  "personal-sized"  for  straight,  average 
and  full  hips  .  .  .  one  just  right  for  you. 


From  the  gentle  hug  of  light  mesh  elastics 
to  the  strong  control  of  tightly  woven  elas- 
tics—you choose  the  girdle  that  inches  you  in 
. . .  but  comfortably.  The  "Free-Lift"  feature 
in  the  Le  Gant*  corselette  above  frees  the 
bra  from  the  corset  section,  eliminating 
bustline  drag.  At  finer  stores. 
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WEEK-END  WARDROBE 


x. 


Beautifully  detailed  white  crepe  blouse  tucked  front,  small 
collar.  Also,  short  sleeves.  \  ogue  Design  No.  6389,  12  to  20. 


■-^c 


Mrs.  Freeman  wearing  her  classic  tweed  suit  ivith  a  natural  cashmere  sweater, 
pearls;  spectator  pumps,  string  gloves.  Vogue  Design  No.  6539.  12  to  42. 


L  I 


Slim    wool    dress    with    double-breasted,    collarless   jacket.    Tur- 
quoise with  black  accessories.  I  ogue  Design  No.  S- 1920.  12  to  20. 


\ 


_|_  ranees  Freeman  lives  in  the  country  and  her  social  life  revolves  around  dog-show  activities.  In 
the  winter,  dog-show  week  ends  are  frequent.  We  have  helped  Mrs.  Freeman  select  a  wearable,  packable 
wardrobe  with  a  minimum  of  pieces,  to  wear  on  such  occasions.  Her  suit  is  neutral  gray-brown-and- 
white  tweed.  The  four-gore  skirt  has  a  slight  flare  and  the  jacket  is  classic.  With  this  she  wears  a 
natural  cashmere  sweater  and  a  bright  scarf  or  a  string  of  pearls.  She  can  also  wear  her  nicely  detailed 
■»x  bite  crepe  shirt  with  it.  Her  turquoise  wool  dress  has  its  own  jacket.  Worn  with  a  tiny  bat,  it  is  a 
perfect  luncheon  costume.  Worn  without  the  jacket,  with  pearls  at  the  neck  and  carnations  in  the 
belt,  it  becomes  the  perfect  soft  dinner  dress.  Having  both  a  suit  and  a  dress  that  do  double  duty 
eliminates  the  need  of  a  bulging  suitcase  for  a  two-day  holiday.  BY  NORA  O'LEARY 

Buy  Vogue  Patterns  at  the  store  which  sells  them  in  your  city.  Or  order  by  mail,  enclosing  check  or  money  order  ,  from  Vogue  Pattern 
Service,  Putnam  Avenue,  Greenwich,  Conn.;  or  in  Canada  from  21  Dundas  Square,  Toronto,  Ont.  *Connecticut  residents  please  add  sales  tax. 


he  dress  without  the  jacket.  Dressed  up  with  pearls  at  the 
tck,  carnations  at  the  waistline.  Black  gloves  and  shoes. 


•    HOW  AMERICA  LIVES    • 
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A  really  different  make-up!  Not  a  cake  make-up. 
Not  a  greasy  foundation.  Angel  Face  is  actually  foun- 
dation and  powder  all  in  one!   A  velvety,  sweet- 
tinted   finish  that's  never  drying. ..  never  greasy! 

Easier  to  apply!  No  damp  sponge.  No  greasy  fingers. 
Pond's  Angel  Face  smooths  on  with  its  own  puff. 
Slavs  on  much  longer  than  powder! 

■»  Can't  spill  over  your  handbag  or  dark  clothes.  Carry 
Angel  Face  with  you  and  smooth  on  a  fresh,  natural 
"new  complexion"  anytime  .  .  .  anywhere! 


<K*ttfS 


m  i 


Km 


mHBI 


Reall)    1  can  I   -.n   enough  nice  things 
about  Pond's  wonderful  new  Angel  Pace! 
Surli  ,i  perfect  make-up     and  you  can 
smooth  it  cm  in  a  moment,  anywhere.  I 
have   Inge]  Face  in  mv  handbag!" 
\lus.  Robebi  Bacon  \\  iiitnfy 


Angel  Face  has  all  the  virtues  of  the 
besl  make-ups  I've  ever  tried — and 
none  (if  the  drawbacks.  No  water,  no 
oiliness,  no  drying  effect.  It's  the 
cleverest  beaut}   trick  in  years!" 

Mr*.  I'khhv  Tiffany 


I 


Choose  from  5  perfect 
shades.   Angel  Face 
complete  with  puff  — 

o90  plus  tax 


'Angel  Face  is  the  most  flattering  make- 
up— and  so  easy  to  use!  No  watery 
sponge,  no  greasy  fingertips — no  spill- 
ing over  handbag  or  clothes.  I  carry 
mv  Angel  Face  with  me  everywhere!" 
Rafaelle,  Duchf.ps  of  I.f.inster 
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i>hoto<;rai'ik  »y  prancbsco  scavullo 


ft  s  Freeman's  good  looks  require 
w\  uttering  make-up  and  hair-do. 


Highlight  your  hair 


Wake  up  your  make-up 


Flatter  your  figure 


Show  off  your  shoulderline 


See  the  new  you 


By  Daivn  Croivell  Normal 


Beauty  Editor  of  (li<-  Journal 


Francos  in  her  new  and  more  flattering  soft  dress,  is  poised,  pretty  and  self-confident. 


SMALL  WONDER.. 


in  less  than  a  day 


TINY  Mrs.  John  Freeman,  in  both  photographs 
above,  is  a  scant  four  feet  eleven  inches  tall 
and  weighs  ninety-two  pounds.  While  she  is 
among  the  first  to  agree  there  are  many  merits 
to  being  little— summed  up  in  such  pleasing  ad- 
jectives as  feminine,  dainty,  delicate  and  cute — 
ic  also  is  of  the  opinion,  shared  by  many  small 
women,  that  there  are  drawbacks  in  possessing 
pint-size  proportions.  Finding  hair-do's,  clothes 
an.l  accessories  w  Inch  do  not  dwarf  the  lit  tie  woman 
is  a  major  operation— too  often  unsuccessful. 

For  Frances  Freeman,  and  for  the  many  women 
who  are  in  her  shoo  (size  '>'->•  we  planned  a  kind 
of  "do-over  day"  for  little  women.  Impressed  by 
her  transformation  ourselves,  we  hadn't  counted 
on  the  immediate  approval  by  the  outside  world 
which  actually  took  place.  So.  with  apologies  to 
our  fiction  editors,  we  will  give  you  the  ending  of 
this  story  first— and  then  go  back  to  tell  you  what 
led  up  to  it. 

Mrs.  Freeman,  at  the  end  of  this  particular  day, 
was  returning  home  by  train  when  the  woman  sit- 
ting nevt  to  her  asked,  "Could  you  tell  me  the 
time,  child?" 

"Are  you  Bpeaking  to  me?"  asked  Mrs.  Free- 
man. When  the  woman  said  "^  es,"  Mrs.  Freeman 


laughed.  "I'm  really  not  a  child,"  she  said.  "I  have 
two  children  of  my  own!"' 

The  woman  was  obviously  surprised.  "But  you 
don't  look  more  than  seventeen,"  she  answered. 

Mrs.  Freeman,  thirty-two-year-old  mother  of 
tAvo  boys,  one  and  six  years  old,  was  thrilled  to 
realize  the  change  in  her  appearance  could  have 
prompted  such  a  storybook  compliment. 

If  you  are  among  the  women  under  the  average 
height  of  five  feet  four  inches  and  are  bemoaning 
your  fate,  here  are  some  ideas  to  help  your  good 
looks  grow — and  prove  to  you  there  is  none  more 
appealing  than  a  pretty,  little  woman! 
Bmir ~f»a»«  Atiei  Height.  First,  for  Frances,  a  new 
hair-do.  One  to  add  height — but  not  one  of  those 
architectural  structures  difficult  for  even  the  most 
statuesque  women  to  carry.  After  several  experi- 
ments with  newr  parts,  lengths  and  hair  silhouettes, 
Frances'  original  and  too  severe  hair-do  was  for- 
saken in  favor  of  a  softer,  prettier  halo  effect  of 
curls.  This  called  for  cutting  her  hair  about  two 
inches  all  the  way  around  and  for  a  new  center 
part. 

For  any  woman  whose  hair  has  a  tendency  to 
curl,  the  shorter  length  is  easily  kept  by  simply 
putting  the  curls  up  on  pins  two  or  three  times  a 


week.  Otherwise,  a  soft  permanent  on  the  ends 
will  do  the  trick.  You  will  notice  in  the  photo- 
graphs Frances'  "before"  hair-do  seemed  to  drag 
down  the  lines  of  her  face.  The  new,  more  becom- 
ing arrangement  not  only  gives  her  appearance  a 
lift  but  gives  an  illusion  of  at  least  an  inch  and  a 
half  in  added  height! 

Feature  Story.  Small  features  often  come  with 
small  figures — and  lucky  is  the  woman  who,  with 
i  he  help  of  a  genius  make-up,  can  achieve  a  fragile 
flower-petal  look.  As  opposed  to  taller  women  who 
accomplish  a  certain  dash  with  a  bolder  use  of 
make-up,  small  women  are  smart  to  take  the  deli- 
cate approach. 

First,  for  Frances,  whose  skin  is  inclined  to  be 
slightly  dry,  we  applied  evenly  and  lightly  over  her 
face  and  neck  a  creamy  make-up  base  with  a  faint 
rosy  cast.  Any  excess  was  carefully  blotted  off 
with  tissues,  especially  around  the  nose  and  chin, 
where  make-up  is  apt  to  clog.  Then  her  eyebrows 
were  plucked,  from  underneath,  to  create  just  a 
slight  arch  and  give  more  width  between  eyebrows 
and  eyes.  Next,  with  a  brown  eyebrow  pencil  and 
short,  quick,  outward  strokes,  Frances'  eyebrows 
were  slightly  darkened.  To  do  justice  to  her  natu- 
rally long  eyelashes,  (Continued  <>»  Page  278) 
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LIBBY'S 


Feali-H 


avor  PINEAPPLE 


...  slices  or  sun-sweetened 
juice  ...  is  always  "perfect"! 

FOR  THE  "FROSTY"  GRAPES  on  the 
party  punch  bowl,  simply  dip  each 
cluster  (Concord,  Tokay  or  seed- 
less grapes)  in  slightly  beaten  egg 
white  and  then  in  confectioners' 
sugar.  Dry  on  wax  paper.  For  the 
most  glorious  of  fruit  drinks, 
choose  Libby's  peak-flavor  Pine- 
apple Juice.  Chill  it  well  and  top 
with  sprigs  of  fresh  mint. 

As  you  pour  out  that  sun-gold 
juice,  note  the  sweet  fruit  jra- 
grance  of  Libby's.  That  aroma 
tells  you  Libby's  is  juiced  from 
full-ripe  "pedigreed  pines."  You, 
too,  will  say  "mai  kai" — or  in  plain 
English  "perfect"!  For  this  lus- 
cious juice    is   sweetened    only    by 


H; 


awan  s     magic     sun 


Enjoy 
Libby's  for  breakfast,  luncheon, 
dinner,  and  between  meals! 

FOR  A  DESSERT  THRILL  choose 
Libby's  peak-flavor  pineapple 
slices.  Here  again  is  the  full-ripe 
"golden  flavor'  of  Hawaii's  finest! 
When  you  buy  pineapple  in  any 
form  insist  on  Libby's! 

Libby,  McSeill  &  Ltbty,  Chicago  9,  III. 
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LISTEN  TO  "MY  TRUE  STORY." 

Mornings  —  Mon.  thru  Fri.  —  ABC 
slut  ions. 
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KY  LOUEIXA  «..  mum  lit 

TO  Fran  Freeman  ihere  isn't  any  more  satisfying  homekeepii 
job  than  baking.  "I  don't  consider  myself  a  natural  cook,"  slJrlH 
told  me  one  day,  as  we  chatted  about  recipes,  "but  baking  is 
real  thrill  and  a  challenge.  Maybe  it's  because  John  and  G-0  are  s 
appreciative.  Women  who  say  they  don't  like  to  bake  just  don 
know  how  much  fun  they  really  miss." 

Mrs.  Freeman  hakes  as  the  spirit  moves  her.  Sometimes  it's  in  th 
evening  after  the  children  are  in  bed.  The  house  is  quiet  then,  th 
kitchen  cozy.  John  keeps  her  company.  Both  she  and  John  enjoy  rhes 
evenings  together  waiting  for  a  cake  to  bake — particularly  in  thewintei   | 

Bread  is  really  the  only  baked  product  Mrs.  Freeman  buys  from  th 
store.  In  spite  of  the  extra  time  it  takes,  she  prefers  to  make  her  owi 
biscuits,  waffles,  pancakes,  and  so  on,  rather  than  to  use  mixes.  She': 
proudest  of  her  lemon-meringue  pie  and  popovers.  G-0  casts  his  firs 
vote  for  his  mother's  molasses-crinkle  cookies,  particularly  because 
she  sprinkles  some  with  pink  sugar  and  some  with  green — just  for  him 

Mr.  Freeman  and  young  George  are  really  an  "I  love  chocolate' 
team.  Their  favorite  chocolate  cake  is  one  Mrs.  Freeman  calls  Crazy 
Cake.  "I  dump  everything  in  a  bowl,  beat  it  up  and  that's  all  there  is 
to  it.  I  often  stir  up  one  w  hen  we  have  unexpected  company." 
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CRAZY   CABLE 

Place  the  following  ingredients  in  a  bowl 
in  the  or<ler  given.  Do  not  beat  or  stir  at 
this  point — just  measure  and  add  :  1  cup 
Miliar.  1  egg,  '/2  cup  cocoa,  Vi  cup  shorten- 
ing, '/£  teaspoon  salt.  1  teaspoon  baking 
powder,  '/2  teaspoon  baking  soda,  lj^cups 
cake  flour.  Now  for  mixing  and  beating. 
\dd  l2  cup  boiling  water.  Beat  3  minutes 
\«  ith  a  rotary  beater,  or  2  minutes  on  the 
electric  mixer  at  medium  speed.  A  crazy 


way  to  make  a  cake — but  the  results  a 
excellent.    Pour    batter    into    a    greasi 
8-inch-square  loaf  pan.  Hake  35-40  mil 
utes  in  a  moderately  slow  oven,  325° 
Serve  unfrosted. 

Another  cake  for  the  chocolate  fan 
Having  a  light  hand  is  your  secret  of  su 
cess  in  this  cake.  Save  your  strong-ar 
work  for  cakes  made  with  shortening.  Tal 
it  easy  with  this  one— the  gentler  you  ai 
the  better  when  you  fold  in  ingredient 
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IIIOIOIAIK    ROLL 

together  3  times:  6  tablespoons  cake 

r,   6   tablespoons   cocoa,    V4   teaspoon 

and  34  teaspoon  baking  powder.  Sep- 

e  4  eggs.  Beat  whites  until  they  form 

peaks.    Fold    44  cup   sugar  into   the 

whites  gradually,  a  tablespoon  at  a 

e.  Beat  I  he  4  egg  yolks  until  very  thick 

lemon-colored.    Add  1  teaspoon  va- 

a  and  fold  in  the  egg-w  hile-and-sugar 

ringue.  Then  fold  in  the  sifted  dry  in- 

dienls    carefully.    Grease    a    shallow 

-roll    pan.    10x15   inches.    Line    with 

i  paper  and  grease  again.  Pour  in  the 

ter   and   spread   out   evenly.    Bake  in 

oven,   400°   F.,   13   minutes.    Quickly 

off  crisp  edges  of  cake.  Turn  out  on 

th  sprinkled  with  confectioners*  sugar. 

II  up.  Cool  on  rack.  Unroll.  Spread  with 

ipped  cream   sweetened   and  flavored 

h  rum  extract.  Roll  up  again. 

Kirs.  Freeman  has  two  stand-by  cooky 
lipes — Chocolate  Chip  and  Molasses 
jinkles.  Her  cooky  jar  is  usually  filled 
|.h  one  or  the  other. 

MOLASSES  CRINKLES 

learn  M  cup  shortening  and  1  cup 
jw  n  sugar  together  thoroughly.  Add 
icaten  egg  and  !4eup  molasses.  Beal  up 
II.  Sift  together  2'4  cups  flour,  1  lea- 
non  salt,  2  teaspoons  baking  soda,  '/2 
ispoon    cloves,    1    teaspoon    cinnamon 


the  dough  when  it  had  risen— how  to  shape. 
"A  little  more  practice,"  she  says,  "and 
I  won't  even  have  to  buy  bread  and  rolls." 
Here  are  two  good  yeast-raised  items — 
both  very  special. 

SOUR-CREAM   TWISTS 

Sift  4  cups  flour  and  1  teaspoon  sail  into 
a  bowl.  Cut  in  1  cup  shortening,  as  for 
piecrust.  Soak  1  envelope  quirk  dry  yeast 
in  "4  cup  lukewarm  water,  according  to 
directions  on  the  envelope.  Beat  1  egg 
and  2  egg  yolks  together.  Combine  with 
1  eup  thick  light  sour  cream,  the 
yeast  and  1  teaspoon  vanilla.  Add  to  in- 
gredients and  mix  thoroughly.  Let  rise  in 
refrigerator  for  2  hours.  This  seems  an 
odd  place  to  put  a  dough  to  rise,  but  this 
dough  has  more  the  quality  of  a  pastry 
(Continued  on  Page  255) 
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d   1   teaspoon   ginger   and    add    to   the 

(OujJBt  mixture.  Mix  thoroughly.  Cover  and 

11  dough  in  refrigerator  I  hour.  Shape 

lo     Kills   about    the    size    of   a    walnut. 

ace    several    inches    apart    on    greased 

fiky  sheets.  Brush  lops  lightly  with 
[er.  (A  pastry  brush  is  so  handy  in 
king,  1  really  think  everyone  should 
)A\\e  <tnc  for  just  such  purposes  as  this.) 
^/trinklc  the  cookies  with  sugar.  Bake  in 
oderatel)  hot  oven.  375°  F.,  10  minutes, 
akes  three  dozen. 

Pineapple  Drop  Cookies  take  even  less 
ne  to  make  than  the  Molasses  Crinkles, 
ne  dough  doesn't  need  to  be  chilled.  No 
aping  is  necessary.  Make  them  tiny  for 
tea  party— bigger  for  the  children's 
,  nches. 

PNEAPPLE    II It OI»   (OttklKS 

ft    together  3'2  cups  flour.    I    teaspoon 

liking  soda  and  1  teaspoon  salt.  Cream 
up  shortening.  Add  I  &  cups  sugar  grad- 
ill>  and  cream  until  mixture  is  light 
id  fluffy.  Add  2  well-beaten  eggs  and  1 
aspoon  lemon  juice.  Measure  1  cup 
inncd     crushed     pineapple     (with     the 

Krup).  Vdd  sifted  dr>  ingredients  aller- 
atel)  to  the  creamed  mixture  with  the 
nil  apple  ami  sirup.  Mix  well  after  each 
{[  Idilion.  Drop  by  teaspoonfuls  onto 
ceased  conk)  sheets  several  inches  apart, 
ake   in    moderate   oven,    3.">0     1.,    12-15 

piiiiilo.  Makes  (»  dozen  small  lea-size 
jokies.  Yield  depends  on  size  you  make 

:  tern. 


■ 


Here's  one  for  the  youngsters.  Banana 
•ars  are  easy  to  make— pack  well  in  the 
inch  box. 

BANANA   II A  US 


ift  together  IM  cups  flour,  2  teaspoons 
aking  powder  ami  '2  teaspoon  salt. 
Ircam  '2  cup  shortening  and  1  eup  sugar 
ogclher.  \dd  I  teaspoon  lemon  extract 
nd  2  well-beaten  eggs.  Mix  thoroughly, 
lash  3  medium-size  ripe  bananas 
moolhl\.  There  should  be  enough  to 
II  I  cup.  Vdd  sifted  dr>  ingredients  lo 
reamed  mixture  allernatelj  with  the 
robed  bananas.  Pour  into  a  greased 
bellow  pari,  8x13  inches,  or  I'  nailer 

.;ins.   Hake  in  moderate  oven.  I  ••  30 

ninutes.    Cool    in    pan.    Cut    into    bars. 
Ilakcs  3  dozen  bars. 

Until  recently,  Fran  couldn't  seem  to  get 
*  :he  hang  of  handling  bread  or  roll  dough. 
I  \  friend  showed  her  how  to  tell  when  the 
I  rolume  was  doubled— how  to  punch  down 
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PHOTOS    BY    STUART 


An  unusual  yeast-raised  pastry 
called  Sour-Cream  Twists.  They  are 
short,  crisp-crusted  and  sugary — 
a  special -occasion  sort  of  thing  to 
make  for  your  appreciative  company. 


Any  chocolate  lovers  in  your  family? 
If  so,  this  chocolate  roll  should  he  a 
top  favorite  with  them.  For  party 
service,  frost  with  whipped  cream  and 
then  sprinkle  with  shaved  chocolate. 


Here  are  hot  jelly --filled  raised  dough- 
nuts fresh  out  of  the  fat  kettle!  These 
are  much  lighter  and  richer  confec- 
tions than  the  old-fashioned  raised 
doughnuts  made  from  bread  dough. 
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m  day  luncheon  is 
Fanfare  for  a  cold-d^ieat_but 
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P         .  menu-starter.  Jusi  America  i 

success  menu  yoU  get . .   A 

fdvoriie  tomato  juice. 


*Rich  in  Vitamins! 
*Rich  in  Flavor! 


TRY  LIBBY'S  CATCHUP 
AND    CHILI    SAUCE! 

Made  from  the  some  fine 
qualify  tomatoes  as  Libby's 
TWICE-RICH*  Tomato  Juice! 
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Eddie  Cantor 


and  Ida  insist  on 


in  their 
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says  Anna  Murray, 


housekeeper  to  the  Cantors 


With  a  large,  home-loving  family  and  a  host  of  interesting  and  distinguished 
friends,  there  is  always  good  fun,  good  food  and  solid  comfort  at  the  Cantors'.  There's 
always  clean-smelling  air,  too,  thanks  to  air-wick**.  "We  use  air-wick  throughout 
the  house"  states  Mrs.  Anna  Murray.  "Particularly,  in  the  kitchen,  to  keep  cooking  odors 
from  seeping  into  the  other  rooms.  Whenever  the  Cantors  plan  a  large  party 
(which  is  quite  often),  it's  my  cue  to  open  air-wick  in  the  living-room.  I  know  that 
air-wick  kills  indoor  odors  .  .  .  because  despite  the  heavy  smoking  that 
naturally  goes  on,  there's  never  even  a  hint  of  stale  cigar  and  cigarette  smoke.". 
Efficient  homemakers  find  air-wick  indispensable.  In  the  kitchen,  air-wick  kills 
the  un;>!  ...  ant  odors  of  cooking  cabbage,  onions  and  fish.  Stale  cigar  and  cigarette 
smoke  is  banished  like  magic  when  air-wick  is  put  to  work  in  the  living-room. 
In  thousands  of  homes  from  coast-to-coast  air-wick  is  a  "must"  in  guest  rooms,  children's 
nurseries  and  sick  rooms.  And  no  truly  modern  bathroom  is  ever  without  air-wick. 
Remember,  air-wick  contains  over  125  compounds  as  found  in  nature  ...  as  well  as  miracle- 
working  Chlorophyll.  And  remember  also  that  air-wick  is  protected  by  U.  S.  Patent 
and  cannot  be  duplicated.  Why  risk  offending  when  air-wick  only  costs  about  a  penny  a 
day  I"  a- 1 1  At  all  better  stores  in  the  United  States  and  Canada. 
**ilr-wick  deodorizer  and  household  freshener  is  fully  protected  by  U.  S.  Patent  ...  a  trademark 
of  Seeman  Brothers,  Inc..  New  York  18,  N.  Y.  Tune  in  '•  Monday  Morning  Headlines"  Sunday,  coast-to- 
coast  ABC  network,  following  Drew  l'earson  .  .  .  also  "Tomorrow's  Headlines"  Saturday 
morning,  roast -to-roast  ABC  network.     c,  im*  miman  bros.,  ihc, 


air-wick 


kills 


indoor 
odors 


use 

I 
2 
3 
4 
5 
6 
7 
8 


for... 

cooking  odors 
stale  smoke 
airless  bathrooms 
bedrooms 

children's  nurseries 
sickrooms 
musty  closets 
living-rooms 


*Eddle  Cantor's  radio  program  can  bo  heard  every  Friday  evening  over  the  National  Broadcasting  System.  Your  local  paper  lists  the  time  and  station. 
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PHOTOS  BY  HAROLD  FOWI.ER 


The  Freemans'  country  living  room:  a  combination  of  originals  and  copies  of  Provincial  furniture  such  as  early  Americans  made  for  themselves. 


An  Early  American  room  restored  and  furnished  ivith  re- 
gional pieces  of  the  period  is  both  charming  and  comfort- 
able for  modem  living.  •   BY  HENRIETTA  MURDOCK 

interior  Decoration  Editor  of  the  Journal 

HERE  i:-  a  starter  room  for  those  who  like  the  romantic  simplicity 
of  primitive  American  furnishings.  It  is  the  living  room  in  the 
Freeman-"  eai  I \  -eighteenth-century  house,  restored  and  made 
larger  bv  combining  two  smaller  rooms. 
Period  furniture  for  so  large  a  room  presented  a  budget  problem, 
and  in  addition  the  Freemans  were  worried  about  combining  antiques 
with  present-da)  pieces.  Bui  of  course  there  is  not  enough  original 
Provincial  furniture  to  go  around,  and  scouting  for  bargains  takes 
time.  It  is  much  more  satisfactory  to  compromise  and  round  out  a 
livable  famil)  room  using  both  antiques  and  copies.  Provincial  styles 
were  austere  in  rural  America  and  the  period  needs  liberal  treatment 

to  be  comfortable  for  modern  Use.  (Continued  on  Page  Z6H) 
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Simple,  upholstered  furniture  blends  with  most  Provincial  styles. 
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PHOTOS    BY    J.    DI    I'll'  Ik 

The  Freemans'  spaniel  puppy  is  part  of  the  family,  knows  he's  we 
come  to  make  himself  at  home  wherever  they  are.  But  the  slip  covei 
are  washahle,  and  the  Freemans  feel  that  his  affection  and  companior 
ship  are  worth  a  hit  of  extra  washing  and  vacuum  cleaning.  Puppi 
can,  however,  be  trained  to  stay  off  furniture,  or  discouraged  from  sofa 
sitting  by  certain  harmless  powders  to  be  sprinkled  or  sprayed  about 


ID 


II DW 
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W2  MUST  admit  that  pets  of  any  kind  do  add  a  plus  to  the  problems  oij 
housekeeping.  Yet,  from  great  Dane  down  to  guppy  they're  un 
doubtedly  worth  the  additional  trouble.  And  there  are  ways  of  helpj 
ing  to  reduce  that  plus  to  a  tiny  sum  that's  hardly  noticeable. 

•  I'uii ;«•««  -«■  and  u-iadom  in  huunvbreukina  are  all-important  to  your  future 
happiness  in  living  with  a  dog — or,  for  that  matter,  a  cat.  If  you're  about 
to  embark  for  the  first  time  on  this  adventure,  you  couldn't  do  better,  w© 
think,  than  be  guided  by  our  own  Gladys  Taber's  delightful  book,  Espe- 
cially Spaniels.  Mrs.  Taber's  sound,  proved  methods  work  out  well  for 
both  puppy  and  "housebreaker." 

•  A  feeding  dish  of  pottery,  enamel  or  metal  which  is  always  kept 
scrupulously  clean,  a  dish  for  water,  and  a  clean  comfortable  bed,  cool 
but  well  protected  from  drafts,  are  the  basic  minimum  requirements  for 
any  dog  or  cat.  It's  best  for  pets'  peace  of  mind  habitually  to  eat  and  sleep 
in  the  same  spot;  gives  them  a  sort  of  secure  feeling.  And  a  pet  at  peace  \ 
with  himself  and  scrupulously  clean  is  an  easy  one  to  keep  house  for.  i 

•  Old  neu-apapera  figure  largely  in  ihe  life  of  anyone  who  keeps  house  -jj 
with  pets.  Get  into  the  habit  of  saving  them,  piled  tidily  in  a  convenient 
spot.  Shredded  society  sections  or  want-ad  pages,  can  be  used  as  filler  ma- 
terial in  an  old  pillowcase  for  a  clean,  easily  replaced  mattress  for  your  r 
pet's  bed.  (If  you  are  lucky  and  can  get  cedar  shavings,  they  may  be  used 
in  the  same  way.)  You'll  need  plenty  of  papers  as  housebreaking  helpers, 
and  use  them,  folded,  as  gentle  admonishers.  Yesterday's  real-estate  pages 
make  easily  disposable  crumb  catchers  beneath  feeding  dishes. 

•  There  are  neir  nant  ippable  pet  platen,  which  secure  the  dish  to  the 
floor  by  means  of  rubber  suction  cups.  A  rubber  mat,  or  a  piece  of  rubber 
cut  to  fit  the  dish  and  glued  on  with  household  cement,  also  helps  to  keep 
your  pet's  dinner  from  getting  away  from  him  and  on  your  clean  floor. 

•  fata  need  a  arratehina  pole,  or  something  of  their  very  own  to  claw 
when  they're  in  the  mood.  Otherwise  they're  bound  to  go  to  work  on  the 
legs  of  the  furniture.  Some  cats  enjoy  scratching  a  rubber  mat  better  than 
a  wooden  pole.  You'll  just  have  to  try  out  the  tastes  of  your  pussy,  and 
train  him  to  avoid  using  furniture  legs  and  the  upholstery.  Some  scratches 
are  almost  inevitable,  of  course,  but  rubbing  them  with  a  bit  of  fine  furni- 
ture polish,  applied  to  clean  cheesecloth,  will  minimize  their  ill  effects. 
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*  HOW  AMERICA  LIVES 
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»  "Watch  the  family  table  manner*.  Bad  dining-room  habits  are  easily 
formed  by  feeding  your  pet  a  bite  of  food  because  you  just  can't  bear  to 
Bat  in  front  of  that  wistful  gaze.  This  mistaken  kindness  creates  several 
problems:  your  pet  begs  during  the  meal  and  begrudges  everyone  every 
mouthful;  and  worst  of  all,  when  your  pet  is  fed  from  the  table,  the  food 
usually  falls  on  the  rug  and  leaves  a  stain  for  you  to  cope  with. 

•  Cat*  need  regular  bruahina  and  grooming  even  more,  perhaps,  than 
dogs  do,  especially  during  their  shedding  time.  Cats  will  consume  these 
loose  hairs  while  they  lick  themselves  in  their  effort  to  keep  clean.  The 
loose  hairs  form  hair  balls  in  the  cat's  stomach  and  that  always  means 
trouble — for  the  cat,  and  for  you. 

•  Absolute  cleanliness  is  the  best  protection  against  fleas.  If  they 
do  appear,  in  spite  of  frequent  scrubbing  and  brushing  and  fresh,  clean 
beds,  get  after  your  dog  or  cat  at  once.  Plenty  of  good  defleaing  powder 
rubbed  into  the  dog's  coat,  working  down  from  the  head,  will  kill  the  fleas. 
A  word  of  caution,  however,  if  a  defleaing  preparation  is  used  on  a  cat:  it 
should  be  placed  only  on  the  back  of  the  neck,  as  the  cat  is  unable  to  lick 
that  area.  An  ounce  of  prevention  is  still  worth  a  pound  of  cure,  and  many 
dog-shampoo  preparations  contain  an  active  flea-killing  ingredient  which 
protects  the  dog  from  fleas  between  baths.  Sleeping  quarters  should  be 
sprinkled  with  flea  powder  also.  (Continued  on  Page  240) 
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This  is  important  for  both  the 
sake  of  one's  rugs  and  the  puppy's 
social  training,  since  they're  little 
creatures  of  habit,  too,  and  tend 
to  return  to  a  spot  that  seems  fa- 
miliar when  sniffed.  Sponge  the 
spot  with  cold  water,  follow  up 
with  a  solution  of  half  ammonia, 
half  water,  to  neutralize  the  acid. 


|0lW  uup  dl  pJb 

It's  a  great  help  to  have  all  a  dog's 
medicine-cabinet  and  dressing- 
table  supplies  corralled  in  his  very 
own  cabinet  placed  in  the  utility 
room  or  back  hall,  and  to  keep  a 
special  convenient  shelf  in  the 
kitchen  or  pantry  for  his  foods.  A 
newspaper  placed  under  his  feed- 
ing dish  saves  lots  of  cleaning  up. 


Naturally,  you  want  a  well-sham- 
pooed, well-brushed,  properly  fed 
pet  just  for  his  own  sake,  but  good 
grooming  and  a  balanced  diet 
make  him  easier  to  keep  house  for 
too.  A  damp  cellulose  or  rubber 
sponge  will  effectively  pick  up  the 
troublesome  hairs  that  the  best  of 
flogs  or  cats  shed  at  certain  seasons. 


Lots 

of 
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customers 

are 

converts 
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In  recent  months  many  young  house- 
keepers have  learned  a  valuable  lessen 
— "you  can'f  wash  clothes  with  coupons". 
Nearly  every  day  this  very  practical 
experience  makes  more  converts  to 
Fels-Naptha  Soap. 

It  doesn't  take  long  to  see  why 
Fels-Naptha  is  the  real  'bargain'  in 
laundry  soap.  Fels-Naptha  combines 
two  great  cleaners — mild,  golden  soap 
and  active  naptha.  It  gets  out  the  grime 
most  soaps  can't  budge.  It  is  quick  and 
ever  so  gentle  with  delicate  fabrics — 
especially  baby  things.  It's  a  positive  time 
and  labor  saver  for  "The  Lady  of  The  House" 

These  are  the  "specials"  and  "extras"  you  always  get 
with  Fels-Naptha  Soap  .  .  .  at  a  fair  and  modest  price. 


MADE  IN  PHILA. 
BY  FEIS  &  CO. 


GOLDEN  BAR  OR  GOLDEN  CHIPS 

Fels-Naptha  Soap 

BANISHES  "TATTLE-TALE  GRAY" 
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ihePeepul's  Choice! 

by 


Everybody 
votes  for  coco- 
nut! And  men 
especially  love 
the  combination 
of  coconut  and 
orange.  So  make  them  doubly 
happy  with  a  Coconut  Orange 
Cake.  First,  make  an  orange  layer 
cake  — and  then  top  it  with  Coco- 
nut Frosting.  Just  follow  the  rec- 
ipe. Durkee's  is  my  favorite  for  all 
coconut  desserts.  It  has  a  rich,  tan- 
talizing flavor  with  a  touch  of  the 
tropics.  And  it's  always  fresh !  You 
can  get  Durkee's  good  Coconut  in 
two  grand  styles:  In  the  familiar 
package— or  extra  moist  in  the 
can. 

Other  festive   desserts  — with 

a  dash  of  Durkee's  Coconut. 
Sprinkle  its  snowy  whiteness  on 
baked  custards,  jellies,  fruit  cup 
and  baked  bananas.  Put  coconut 
on  broiled  grapefruit  and  on  cup 
cakes.  And,  for  an  exotic  dish, 
blend  this  fine  Coconut  with 
butterscotch  sauce  for  a  marvelous 
ice-cream  topping. 


Any  way  you  slice  it,  cold  tur- 
key topped  with  Durkee's  Famous 
Dressing  is  heavenly !  If  you're 
a  little  short  of  turkey,  add  slices 
of  cold  ham.  This  grand  Dressing 
gives  zest  and  spirit  because  it's 
made  of  rare  spices,  expertly 
blended  to  create  a  unique  and  de- 
lightful tang. 

More  turkey  tricks!  Serve  your 
cold,  leftover  turkey  plain  and 
make  cole  slaw  with  the  Dressing. 
Or  try  this:  To  thin  slices  of  turkey 
white  meat,  add  strips  of  ham  and 
a  few  greens  and  then  toss  with 
Durkee's  Dressing.  Delicious ! 


Interested  in  unusual  recipes? 
Then  write  to  Durkee  Famous 
Foods,  Dept.  LI  1-8,  Elmhurst, 
L.  I.,  N.  Y. 

Accessories  from  Carole  Stupell,  Ltd. 
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FOR  THAT  CERTAIN  THURSDAY 

(Continued  from  Page  75) 


I  'member — i  remember.  In  the  house 
v,  i  re  I  was  reared,  about  this  time  of  year  the 
chopping  bowl  was  brought  out  and  the 
;ns  were  piled  on  the  table  ready  for  the  in- 
able  stoning  and  steaming  and  chopping, 
it  was  work  for  little  hands,  and  very  ex- 
they  became  until  they  graduated  to 
;er  tasks.  What  they  considered  more  im- 
ani  tasks.  These  are  the  memories  that 
ter  around  this  day,  and  I  am  one  who  re- 
nbers  many  a  wonderful  time,  getting 
iy  weeks  ahead,  and  having  all  the  won- 
i  I  had  helped  to  make  come  true  before 
when  the  great  day  came. 

Now,   someway,   no 
he  used  to  even  on 
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A\Uttli-   different 

eats  as  much  as 
feast  day.  Des 
s  are  lighter,  the 

sftng    less    stuffy. 

jjkey?  Yes.  And 
among  you 
have  her  own 

*l  of  roasting  a  tur- 

kl?  But  for  a  stuff - 
M— well.   You  may 

stji  cling  to  the  sweet 

Modes  and  sage  I'm 

■lays  talking  about, 
Was  forme,  I  shall, 
■qthis  once  at  least, 
■re  quite  a  new  and 
■Jerent  riller-up  for 
■Ibig  bouncing  bird, 
mn   maybe    you'll 

Wit  the  same  for 
■tkt  chicken  or  any- 
Wig  roastable.  And 
■It's  »ry  word.  It  has 
■nice  everyday 
wind,  don't  you 
■hk?  Roastable  — 
■pe  roasted,  can  be 
■feted,  as  a  turkey; 
■fl  having  bound 
mrself  to  a  turkey, 
las  get  on  with  the 

re  sting,  which  means 

0  with  the  stuffing. 
fct  comes  first. 
J  taid  as  we  go  along, 

Inxxurs  to  me  that 
i  nuts  may  take  the 
tee  of  almonds,  if 
m  prefer  walnuts 
U  have  them  on 
,fclid;  and  if  you  ask 
l,  I'm  an  old  walnut  hand  and  go  for  them 
i  i  big  way.  Several  big  ways,  as  a  matter 
fact. 

APPLE- ANH-ALMONH 
STUFFING  FOll  TIBKEY 

mltim-  6  cups  fine  bread  crumbs  made 
Km  two-day-old  bread  with  2  cups  finely 
lied    peeled    tart    apple,    5    slices    cooked 

1  i. ii.  crumbled,  1)4  cups  toasted  slivered 
Blonds,    '/2   cup   chopped    onions,    1    tea- 

Hion  salt,  2  teaspoons  thyme,  !-j  teaspoon 
I  nil i  \  seasoning.  Adtl'j  cup  melted  but- 
t     or  margarine;   mix   well.   Add   a  little 

liter  or  chicken  stock  to  make  a  stuffing 
il    too   dry,    not   too   soggy.   This   makes 

Hough  stuffing  for  a  12-to-13-pound  tur- 
V\ .    Vnd  don't  forget  that  turkey  stuffing 

■red  and  fried  is  a  pretty  nice  leftover. 

Wat  forgetting  the  oy»ter.  If  you  are 

Ha  mind  to  have  a  strictly  orthodox  old- 

Ikhioned  Thanksgiving  dinner,  I  shouldn't 

Hsitate  a  minute— it  would  be  oysters  and 

■  nonsense  about  it.  If  it  led  off  with  a  clear 

ip,  my  orthodoxy  would  go  so  far  as  to 

ve  oysters  anyway,  scalloped  or  in  the 

iffing,  and  I  guess  nobody'd  find  any  more 

tit  than  they'd  find  with  the  tablecloth,  so 

ig  as  there  were  dishes  on  same  and  plenty 

good  food  in  the  dishes. 

Well,  I  can't  play  croquet  in  the  winter, 

r  can  I  eat  as  much  as  1  used  to,  so  in  the 

me  of  the  simple  life  I  will  give  in  to  a  hot 

getable  bouillon  to  start  with,  and  give 

the  oysters  until  another  time. 

HOT  VEGETABLE  HOI  11.1. 0> 

it   3   cans    mixed    vegetable  juice   in   a 
ucepan.  Add  2  small  onions,  sliced,  some 


The  Arabs  in  the  desert  lack 

Both  bicycles  and  cars. 
They  have  no  roads,  but  find  the 
track 
By  following  the  stars; 
And  both  themselves  and  luggage 

carry 
Upon  the  patient  dromedary. 


celery  leaves,  a  spray  of  parsley,  4  whole 
cloves,  4  peppercorns  and  '.,  teaspoon  salt. 
Simmer  10  minutes.  Strain.  Serve  very  hot 
with  a  spoonful  of  blue-cheese  garnish. 

BLUE-CHEESE  GARNISH 

Mix  'A  cup  sieved  blue  or  Roquefort  cheese 
with  'i  cup  sour  cream.  This  makes  enough 
to  garnish  6  bowls  of  soup. 

Tiriee-told  eranberrg  talma.  That 
quaint  way  I  have  of  making  cranberry 
sauce  has  become  a  refrain  something  like 
The  Old  Oaken  Bucket. 

1  It  A  Ml  EH  111    SAUCE 

Using  3  cups  cranberries,  l'/i  cups  sugar 
and  1  cup  hot  water,  let  the  berries  stand 
and  think  it  over  in 
the  water  and  sugar 
for  5  minutes,  then 
leap  and  pop  and  act 
up  on  the  hot  heat  5 
minutes, followed  by 
a  quiet  contempla- 
tive spell  off  the 
range — and  then  5 
minutes  more  snap- 
ping in  the  heat — 
and  you  have  such 
sauce. 


•      •••••••• 


(addressed  to  a  child) 
BY   \\  II  I  It  I  It  TIIOKEEY 


This  is  a  camel  highly  bred, 

And  moving  very  fast. 
It  has  a  hump,  and  if  unfed 

Will  swallow  it  at  last, 
As  though  it  were  a  sort  of  larder 
Only  for  use  when  times  are  harder 

In  this  event  the  hump  outside 

Will  gradually  shrink 
So  that  the  beast,  although  sore 
tried, 
May  live.  But  do  not  think 
That  you,  with  plenty  on  the  shelf, 
Should  bite  your  nails  and  eat 
yourself. 


•     •••••••* 


Affiled  HireetH  to 
nireetH.  Now  a  sweet 
potato  is  a  sweet 
thing,  and  a  date, 
reared  in  the  hot  des- 
ert, is  still  sweeter; 
get  the  two  together 
and  you've  a  combi- 
nation that 'sgood.  It's 
so  good  I  want  you  to 
add  it  to  your  sweet- 
potato  repertory. 

>l  AS  II  EH  SWEET 

POTATOES 

WITH  HATES 

Cook  3  pounds  sweet 
potatoes  until  ten- 
der. Peel  them  and 
mash  while  hot.  Add 
3  tablespoons  li^lil 
cream,  '4  teaspoon 
cinnamon,  Aj  tea- 
spoon salt  and  A,  cup 
pitted  dates,  cut  into 
pieces.  Mix  well  and 
put  in  a  moderate 
oven,  350  ,  to  brow  n. 
Pretty  up  the  on- 
ion. A  combination 
that  goes  where  it  ought  to  go  is  an  onion 
and  a  pepper.  Two  of  the  nicest  vegetables 
that  ever  came  out  of  the  garden.  When  you 
get  them  in  a  casserole,  hot  and  steaming  and 
ripe  with  good  cheese,  you've  got  something. 
And  you  know  as  well  as  I  do  that  no  Thanks- 
giving dinner  where  a  turkey  is  around  is 
half  a  dinner  without  onions.  The  peppers  are 
the  fringe  on  the  cushion,  just  adding  their 
color  and  taste  and  surprise  to  what  is  usually 
another  batch  of  creamed  onions.  Do  them 
this  way  and  see  if  I'm  not  giving  you  a  treat 
and  one  of  those  little  things  to  add  to  your  re- 
ceipts, the  collection  you  keep  and  treasure. 

SCALLOPED  ONIONS  A  Ml 
GBEEN   PEPPERS 

Cook  12  medium-sized  onions  in  boiling 
salted  water  until  just  tender.  Cut  an  X 
in  the  top  and  the  onion  won't  split  as  it 
likes  to  do  while  it's  cooking.  Drain  and  cut 
the  onions  in  halves.  Put  them  in  a  2-quart 
casserole.  Remove  the  seeds  from  6  me- 
dium green  peppers,  cut  in  half,  and  then 
in  thin  strips  crosswise.  Saute  in  'A  cup 
butter  or  margarine  until  soft.  Put  the 
cooked  peppers  on  top  of  the  onions  in  the 
casserole.  Make  a  sauce  with  'A  cup  flour, 
'A  cup  butter  or  margarine  and  2'/2  cups 
milk.  When  thickened,  remove  the  pan 
from  the  heat  and  blend  in  1  cup  grated 
good  sharp  cheese.  Season  with  2  teaspoons 
salt  and  a  dash  of  pepper.  Pour  the  sauce 
over  the  vegetables.  (If  the  sauce  is  loo 
thick,  thin  it  a  little  with  cream.)  Bake  in 
a  moderate  oven,  350°  F..  for  about  25  min- 
utes until  it  hubbies  and  browns  on  top. 

Slaw— but  in  it  eoie?  Those  who 
turn  up  their  noses  at  slaw  will  eat  this  one 
and  come  back  for  more  and  give  it  a  tryout 
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That  Sends  Quick  Refreshment  Through  Your  Entire  Body! 


©  1948,  Florida  Citrus  Commission 
Lakeland,  Florida 
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name  your  wish ! 


Everything  automatic 

New  Gas  ranges  have  auto- 
matic time  and  heat  controls 
.  .  .  light  without  matches! 


Instantaneous    speed 

Only  Gas  gives  you  high 
heat,  low  heat,  any  heat  you 
want  .  .  .  without   waiting! 


Cool,    clean    cooking 

Smokeless  broiling!  Non- 
clog  burners!  Extra  insula- 
tion! Only  Gas  has  them  all! 


Finest  results.  Only 
air-circulated  Gas  ovens 
bake  so  evenly.  Only  live 
flame  broils  so  perfectly! 


Super-modern  design 

One-piece  turret  top  of  shin- 
ing stain-resistant  porcelain. 
Bigger,  better  storage  space ! 


More  for  the  money 

Gas  ranges  cost  less  to  buy 
and  operate  than  any  other 
modern  cooking  appliances! 


Discover  the  same  modern  miracle  that 
is  making  more  women  choose  Gas 
ranges  than  all  other  types  combined! 
his  newTAPPAN  "CP"Gas  range 
.  .  .  and  all  the  other  "makes"  built 
to  "CP"  standards  .  .  .  now  at  your 


local  Gas  company  or  appliance  store. 
Then  for  the  next  step  in  your  work- 
free  "New  Freedom  Gas  Kitchen,"* 
pick  a  new  trouble-free  Servel  Gas  re- 
frigerator. It  stays  silent  — lasts  longer! 
AMERICAN   GAS    ASSOCIATION 


in  dinners  yet  uncooked.  It's  a  wonderful 
way  to  serve  cabbage  and  get  away  with  it  too. 
For  that  relish  dish,  instead  of  some  other 
inspiration.  And  speaking  of  inspirations,  I 
am  following  this  with  a  corn-meal  yeast  roll 
that  should  become  a  favorite.  If  you  like 
corn-meal  muffins,  you  will  like  these  rolls. 

OIIAX.H  AND  CABBAGE  SLAW 
IN  ORANGE  CUPS 

Cut  3  oranges  in  half  and  cut  out  the  pulp 
so  there  will  be  good  firm  shells.  Remove 
the  membrane  from  the  orange  sections 
and  cut  up  enough  to  make  1  cup  and  drain 
in  a  sieve  to  get  all  the  free  juice  out.  Mix 
2  cups  finely  shredded  crisp  cabbage,  2 
tablespoons  finely  chopped  onion,  '.!  cup 
••hopped  water  cress  with  the  orange  sec- 
lions.  Toss  together  lightly  with  5'j  cup 
mayonnaise  seasoned  with  ')  teaspoon 
salt,  a  pinch  of  sugar,  pepper  to  taste — 
oh,  just  a  little,  you  know — \x/x  teaspoons 
vinegar  and  a  sprinkle  of  celery  salt.  Fill 
the  orange  shells  with  the  mixture.  Gar- 
nish with  sprays  of  water  cress  and  serve 
cold  and  crisp. 

CORN-MEAL  YEAST  ROLLS 

Add  1  cup  boiling  water  to  154  cups  yellow 
corn  meal  in  a  large  mixing  bowl;  stir  well 
and  let  stand  for  10  minutes.  Dissolve  1 
packagequick  dry  yeastin  54cuplukewarm 
water;  let  stand  5  minutes.  Mix  until  very 
smooth.  Scald  34  cup  milk  and  cool  it  until 
lukewarm.  Add  the  dissolved  yeast,  milk, 
!'j  cup  sugar,  2  teaspoons  salt,  J4  cup 
melted  butter  or  margarine,  2  egg  yolks  to 
the  rest  of  the  mixture  and  again  make  it 
very  smooth.  Better  beat  here.  Add  2  cups 


^  It  seemed  so  simple  when  one 
™  was  young,  and  new  ideas  were 
mentioned,  not  to  grow  red  in  the 
face  and  gobble! 

—  LOGAN  PEARSALL  SMITH: 
Afterthoughts  (Harcourt,  Brace  &  Co.,  Inc.). 
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flour  and  beat  well.  Gradually  stir  in  about 
2  more  cups  flour,  adding  just  enough  to 
be  able  to  handle  the  dough.  Knead  on  a 
floured  board  until  smooth.  Place  the 
dough  in  a  greased  bowl;  brush  it  with 
melted  butter  or  margarine.  Cover  and  let 
it  rise  in  a  warm  place  (80—85°  F.)  until 
double  in  bulk.  Punch  down  and  let  rise 
again.  Shape  into  small  rolls.  Place  on 
greased  shallow  pans  or  baking  sheets.  Let 
rise  until  doubled  in  bulk.  Bake  in  a  hot 
oven,  400°  F.,  J 5— 20  minutes.  Makes  5  dozen 
small  rolls.  The  rolls  could  be  made  the 
day  before  and  reheated  for  Thanksgiving 
dinner.  But  these  are  better  made  fresh. 
They  aren't  just  like  all-white-flour  rolls. 

I, in  hi  and  mweet.  In  the  days  that  I 
remember,  there  was,  for  dessert,  at  these 
light  and  airy  dinners  we  were  talking  about, 
a  plum  pudding,  reeking  with  such  good 
fragrancies  as  never  were.  And  can  you  re- 
member the  pumpkin  pies,  heaped  with 
whipped  cream  and  brown  with  cinnamon? 
And  can  you  see  the  mince  pie,  so  hot,  so 
deep  and  irresistible?  Just  to  smell  it  sent 
one  into  raptures  of  anticipation.  And  apple 
pie,  made  from  flawless  Spies  and  greenings, 
the  best  from  the  barrels;  no  culls,  no  waste 
ones  were  good  enough  for  that  pie.  Hard 
sauce  or  foamy  sauce — well,  I  will  cease  and 
desist,  as  they  say,  and  let  you  make  your 
own  choice,  for  those  days  are  gone,  I  guess. 
Folks  don't  get  up  from  the  table  and  throw 
themselves  on  the  nearest  couch  and  call  for 
the  "bicarb."  That's  something. 

So  for  a  delicate  and  delicious  ending  to 
this  year's  Thanksgiving,  tell  me  if  this  isn't 
a  sweet  to  be  desired  and  gladly  come  by. 

APRICOT-PINEAPPLE  SPONGE 

Sprinkle  2  envelopes  unflavored  gelatin 
over  Vi  cup  cold  water  and  soak  for  5  min- 
utes. Add  1  cup  hot  water  and  -m  cup  sugar; 
stir  until  the  gelatin  is  dissolved.  Add  I  '2 
cups  pureed  cooked  apricots,  1  cup  drained 
canned  crushed  pineapple,  J4  cup  pine- 
applejuice,  V2  cup  lemon  juice,  54  teaspoon 
salt.  Mix  well.  Chill  until  it  starts  to  set — 
or  gets  very  thick.  Fold  in  2  beaten  egg 
whites.  Pour  into  a  2-quart  ring  mold. 
Chill  until  firm.  Unmold  and  fill  the  center 
of  the  ring  with  golden  fruit  sauce. 
Serves  6-8. 
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Quick  trick  for  delicio 

Short-order  Shortcat 

with  tasty-rich  Lorna  Doonl  \ 


Shortcake 

Sweetened  fruit      Whipped  cream 
Lorna  Doone 

Make  a  bed  of  about  4  Lorna 
Doone  on  each  plate— cover  with 
sliced  peaches;  top  with  whipped 
cream  and  another  Lorna  Doone. 
That's  the  best-tasting  short- 
cake ever!  Rich  and  wonderful 
because  Lorna  Doone  is  baked 
true  to  an  old-time  Scotch  short- 
bread recipe— authentic  in  flavor 
and  texture.  Folks  will  love  it- 
like  they  love  Lorna  Doone  with 
any  light  dessert— or  by  its  own 
sweet  self  alone!  Try  other 
cookies  that  bear  the 
famous  red  Nabisco 
Seal  of  quality! 

NATIONAL  BISCUIT  COMPANY 
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To  add  piquant  fla- 
vor to  home  cooked 
foods,  use  MEXENE 
All-Purpose  Season- 
ing. Delicious  for 
Spaghetti,  Meats, 
Sea  Foods,  Soup, 
and    Hash. 


ASK    YOUR    GROCER    FOR    WALKER'S    AUSTE»| 

CHILI    •    TAMALES    •    BEEF   STEW 
SPAGHETTI    and    MEAT    BALLS 


STRUCK  IT  RICH 


- 


After  little  Johnny  had  spent  the  night 
with  a  friend  whose  father  was  very 
wealthy,  he  said  to  his  mother,  "Rich 
people  have  a  hot  cereal  that's  the  best 
you  ever  tasted." 

Curious,  his  mother  called  up  and 
found  the  cereal  was  Grape-Nuts  Wheat- 
Meal,  which,  for  some  reason,  she  had 
never  tried. 

The  first  morning  she  served  it  to 
Johnny,  he  looked  surprised  and  said, 
"Did  Pop  get  a  raise?" 

(Advertisement) 
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f    Guaranteed  by  *-i\ 
Good  Housekeeping  j 


Handsome  new  jug  of 

MAPIE  MA6IC 

The  world's  largest  processors  of 
maple  have  blended  cane-and- 
maple  to  create  the  sensational  new 
heavy- bodied  HIGHLAND  SYRUP. 
Rich  in  thct  woodsy  maple  "tang" 
that  glorifies  pancakes,  waffles 
and  fine  cookery.  Insist  on  genuine 
HIGHLAND,  in  the  re-usable  jug. 


OTMMffl 
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Send  3tf  stamp  for  colorful  book 
RECIPE    BOOK  of  Maple  Recipes.  CARY  MAPLE, 
ST.  JOHNSBURY  6,  VERMONT 
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Imported  Lamps 


ML 


Write    today    for    Free 
Catalog  that  has   shown 
thousands  of  clever  home 
makers  how  to   bring   new 
^■■l^P      life    and    beauty    to    their 
home--  with  exquisite  1  raps 
imported  from  France,  Italy,  England  and 
China.  Artistically  designed  to  add  distinc- 
tion   to   any    room,   these    lamps    are    hand 
decorated  in  Venetian  glass,  fire-glazed  china. 
Majolica   and   faience.    For  example:    Lamp 
shown  here  is  one  oi   many  from  China  .  .  - 
uniquely    fashioned    Chinese    Mandarin    fig- 
ures of  10  inch  high  finest  quality  china  on 
a  26  V2  inch  lamp.    15  inch  scalloped  satin 
shade  with  hand  applied    braid,  contrast- 
ing velvet  edge.  Only  $29.75. 
Send  postcard  Today  to  Dept.  L  for 
Free  catalog  and  nameof  nearest  dealer. 


'«'    Edward  P.  Paul  &  Co.,  Inc. 

ST C  New  York:   1133  Broadway 


LONG 
DISTANCE 
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Call  us  for  quick,  safe 
moving  to  any  part  of 
the  nation.  Trained  per- 
sonnel. Modern  vans!  Get 
our  estimate  on  packing, 
moving  and  storage. 


Worth  American 

VAN  LINES,  Inc. 

General   Offices:    FORT   WAYNE,   IND. 


GOLDEN  FRUIT  SAUCE 

Beat  2  eggs  until  very  light  and  thick.  Grad- 
ually add  4i  cup  sugar  and  heat  hard.  Fold 
in  1  cup  heavy  cream  whrppcd  until  stiff. 
Flavor  to  taste.  Add  l</2  teaspoons  grated 
lemon  rind,  \i  cup  raisins  that  have  been 
steamed  until  plump,  '/2  cup  canned  apri- 
cot halves  cut  into  slices  and  J£  cup 
chopped  candied  fruits.  Chill  until  very 
cold. 

#.«/«•#•—//  there'*  time.  Someday  you 
and  I  will  reminisce.  Later  we'll  gather  round 
and  say,  "Do  you  remember?"  Until  then 
a  happy,  unforgettable  Thanksgiving.  Do  a 
little  remembering,  won't  you?  But  let's  not 
be  too  much  like  Wordsworth.  Homesick, 
that  was  his  trouble.  Homesick  for  an  attic, 
a  window  long  since  gone  to  splinters — and 
the  morning  sun  on  a  day  that  was  probably 
rainy  anyway. 


WHEN  TO  WORRY 
ABOUT  YOUR  DRINKING 

(Continued  from  Page  215) 

What  is  the  best  attitude  for  parents  to 
hare  about  drinking — never  to  serve  liquor 
in  the  house  and  frown  on  its  use,  or  allow 
their  children  to  see  them  drinking  in 
moderation? 

A  great  deal  will  depend  on  the  environ- 
ment in  which  the  parents  are  rearing  their 
children.  For  instance,  in  a  dry  community 
where  any  drinking  is  condemned,  serving 
liquor  in  the  house  and  allowing  the  children 
to  see  the  parents  drink  would  embarrass 
them,  because  in  their  association  with  other 
children  in  other  homes  they  would  have  the 
feeling  that  their  parents  were  different, 
looked  down  on,  and  condemned  for  their 
drinking.  In  another  environment,  where 
moderate  drinking  is  socially  acceptable,  the 
children  would  merely  see  their  parents  who 
drank  as  being  like  other  parents,  and  would 
interpret  moderate  drinking  as  being  normal. 
Hence  it  would  not  be  associated  with  guilt. 

Where  there  has  been  an  alcoholic  prob- 
lem in  the  family  which  is  situated  in  a 
normal  drinking  environment,  great  care 
should  be  exercised  by  the  recovered  al- 
coholic not  to  project  his  own  anxiety  about 
drinking  onto  his  children.  The  children, 
when  they  are  old  enough  to  understand, 
should  be  told  by  the  recovered  alcoholic 
that  he  had  a  problem  with  drinking,  but  he 
should  assure  them  that  such  a  problem  is  not 
hereditary.  The  children  of  alcoholic  parents, 
when  they  reach  maturity,  have  no  reason  to 
expect  that  they  will  develop  alcoholism, 
provided  they  are  emotionally  well  adjusted. 

The  advisability  of  whether  or  not  to  per- 
mit children  a  little  wine  or  beer,  as  is  cus- 
tomary in  many  families  of  Latin  descent,  is 
partly  a  physiological  problem  which  can  be 
answered  only  by  a  physician.  Psychologi- 
cally, the  answer  would  again  depend  on  en- 
vironment. Certainly  Americans  of  Latin  de- 
scent, often  reared  in  homes  where  wine  is 
frequently  served  in  small  amounts  to  chil- 
dren, are  no  more  prone  to  alcoholism  than 
are  others  who  come  from  homes  where  it  is 
not  served. 

//  drinking  were  less  fashionable,  less 
socially  acceptable,  would  there  be  fewer 
alcoholics? 

Definitely  yes.  Human  beings  are  sug- 
gestible, both  constructively  and  destruc- 
tively. The  standards  of  behavior  are  largely 
set  by  those  people  who  are  in  the  public  eye. 
This  would  include  scientists,  clergymen, 
educators,  outstanding  soldiers,  prominent 
politicians,  motion-picture  actors  and  ac- 
tresses, outstanding  business  successes,  and 
men  and  women  of  great  wealth  and  so- 
called  cafe  society,  as  well  as  desperate 
criminals  and  gangsters. 

If  the  public,  through  observation,  adver- 
tisement and  the  press,  identify  heavy,  dis- 
sipated drinking  with  their  movie  idol,  this 
or  that  playboy  or  glamour  girl,  or  the  pres- 
ident of  a  corporation,  such  self-identifica- 
tion influences  their  own  behavior.  One  never 
saw  a  liquor  advertisement  with  a  well- 
dressed,  distinguished  man  being  carried  out 
of  his  club,  feet  foremost.  the  end 
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This  indestructible  pressure  weight 
is  an  outstanding  feature  of  the 
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DOUBLE-UP 
SeAUNGfASKET 

,mePosee      NeVdsno 
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Super  Simple 

PRESSURE  PAN 

Nesco's  one-piece,  stainless  steel  pressure 
weight  stands  up  under  everyday  use  and  abuse. 

It  has  no  springs,  glass  or  moving  parts 
.  .  .  nothing  to  go  wrong.  It  even  eliminates 
"pressure  watching"  by  releasing  excess  steam 
with  a  gentle  hissing — all  the  while  maintain- 
ing a  steady    15   lbs.  pressure  automatically. 

Absence  of  complicated  gadgets  makes  the 
Nesco  Pressure  Pan  the  simplest  to  operate. 
And  just  ordinary  washing  keeps  its  gleaming 
aluminum  surfaces  bright  and  clean.  Perfect 
for  canning.  Get  a  Nesco  Pressure  Pan  today. 

Nesco  products  include  stainless  steel  utensils,  enameled 
ware,   tinware,  galvanized  ware,  decorated  kitchen  con- 
tainers, electric  roasters,  electric  ranges  and  heaters,  oil 
ranges  and  heaters. 
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NATIONAL  ENAMELING  AND  STAMPING  COMPANY 
DEPT.  Ell,  270  N.    12th  ST.,  MILWAUKEE  WISCONSIN 
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4. Oil    AMI   THE 
AMERICAN  PEOPLE 

(Continued  from  Page  37) 
II 
"To  believe  in  God,"  the  famed  Spanish 
writer  Miguel  de  Unamuno  once  observed, 
"  is  to  desire  His  existence,  and  what  is  more, 
to  act  as  though  He  existed."  Considering 
for  the  moment  only  the  first  half  of  this  defi- 
nition, one  may  deduce  that  if  95  per  cent 
of  the  American  people  believe  in  God,  they 
also  desire  His  existence.  But  this  suggests 
further  questions.  What  kind  of  God  do  peo- 
ple want  ?  What  kind  of  God  do  Americans 
believe  in? 

To  attain  a  glimmer  of  insight  into  this 
hidden  area  of  thought,  people  were  asked 
bluntly:  "Please  tell  me  in  your  own  words 
what  you  believe  about  Got!."  Here  are 
some  typical  answers: 

"/  believe  He  is  the  power  of  the  world." 
"He  is  the  giver  of  all  things  and  our  cre- 
ator." 

"I  believe  He  is  a  very  kind  and  just  God 
and  that  if  we  have  faith  He'll  help  us  all  in 
our  times  of  trouble." 

"I  feel  that  God  is  a  spirit  within  the  in- 
dividual." 

"God  is  love  and  truth." 

"I  think  God  is  a  force — we  don't  know 

what  kind —He  is  a  force  with  intelligence." 

"God  is  everything — you  can't  look  at  a 

thing,  think  of  a  thing,  or  touch  a  thing  that 

is  not  God." 

"I  just  know  and  feel  there  is  a  God,  that's 
all" 

"I  can't  answer  that." 
At  first  glance  these  responses  reveal  little 
more  than  a  feeling  for  what  theologians 
sometimes  call  the  "otherness"  of  God.  Yet 
certain  channels  of  thought  become  appar- 
ent upon  analysis  of  all  the  returns.  The 
American  concept  of  God  appears  to  fall  into 
four  main  patterns  of  definition.  To  29  per 
cent  of  the  people  God  suggests  "Supreme 
Power";  26  per  cent  think  of  God  in  some 
kind  of  supervisory  capacity — i.e.  "He  cares 
for  us,  answers  our  prayers";  17  per  cent 
think  of  God  primarily  as  "Creator";  and  to 
7  per  cent  He  is  vaguely  "spirit." 

The  notable  point  in  this  tabulation  is  that 
only  one  quarter  of  the  people — 26  per 
cent — immediately  think  of  God  in  intimate 
relation  to  their  own  lives.  The  remainder 
employ  concepts  that  might  simply  define 
the  impersonal  Absolute  of  extreme  unortho- 
doxy — the  abstract  Intellect  that  designed 
the  atom  and  administers  the  laws  of  gravi- 
tation and  quantum  physics. 

lo  sharpen  the  focus  two  further  ques- 
tions asked:  "Do  you  think  of  God  as  your 
judge — that  is,  that  God  observes  your 
actions  and  will  reward  or  punish  you  for 
them?"  and  "Do  you  think  of  God  as  a  per- 
son?" The  answers  to  these  provide  more 
suggestive  clues  to  the  ethical  function  of  reli- 
gion in  American  life.  For  71  per  cent  replied 
"Yes"  to  the  first  question  and  40  per  cent 
said  "  Yes"  to  the  second.  Thus  seven  out  of 
ten  Americans  believe  that  they  must  ulti- 
mately answer  for  their  behavior  to  an  au- 
thority above  the  sanctions  of  man's  society; 
and  four  out  of  ten  endow  this  divine  author- 
ity with  specifically  human  attributes. 

To  the  question  What  are  the  MAIN  rea- 
sons why  you  believe  in  God?  one  third  of 
the  people  specified  "teachings" — "  I  read  the 
Bible  and  it  teaches  us  to  believe  in  God." 
Another  third  cited  rational  evidence — "The 
world  had  to  have  a  beginning,"  "How  could 
one  observe  nature  and  not  believe  there  was 
a  supreme  being!"  Somewhat  less  than  one 
quarter  mentioned  private  revelation  or  tes- 
timony from  within — "Because  I  realize 
benefit  from  Him,"  "Because  in  trouble  He 
gives  us  all,"  "I  don't  understand  all  the 
why's,  but  I  know  there  is  a  supreme  some- 
thing." 

Closely  related  to  man's  varying  concepts 
of  God  are  the  questions  of  personal  survival 
and  life  after  death.  In  good  agreement  with 
the  ratio  of  Americans  who  acknowledged 
God  as  their  judge,  73  per  cent  of  the  people 
professed  belief  in  some  kind  of  afterlife.  Of 
the  remainder,  15  per  cent  foresaw  death  as 
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final  extinction,  and  12  per  cent  refused  to 
express  an  opinion.  Those  who  said  they  be- 
lieved in  life  after  death  were  then  asked  to 
describe  their  ideas  of  what  form  it  would 
take.  A  few  characteristic  responses  follow: 

"/  think  when  you  die  your  spirit  leaves 
your  body  and  goes  to  heaven.  When  your 
spirit  gets  there,  God  is  the  judge  of  your  sins 
just  the  same  as  a  court  here  on  earth." 

"I  believe  in  life  after  death  for  the  good. 
I  guess  there  is  life  after  death  for  the  bad  too, 
only  it  would  just  be  a  worse  life." 

"I  believe  if  we  die  right  in  this  ivorld  we 
will  be  reborn  in  the  next.  Don't  know  what 
form  we  will  return  in  but  we  will  come  back 
in  some  form." 

"I  believe  the  spirit  goes  to  heaven  and  will 
see  members  of  his  family  later." 

"I  believe  that  when  a  person  dies  he  sleeps 
until  the  resurrection.  Then  in  the  twinkling 
of  an  eye  he  awakes  a  new  man." 

"I  suppose  there  is  something — won't  be 
gold  streets  though." 

Throughout  these  responses  the  major  em- 
phasis was  on  the  pleasant  expectation  of  re- 
ward, happiness,  reunion — in  short,  heaven. 
Only  16  per  cent  of  the  people  who  expressed 
belief  in  an  afterlife  admitted  that  they  could 
not  even  guess  at  its  nature,  and  only  13  per 
cent  mentioned  hell.  When  asked  specifically, 
however,  "Do  you  think  life  afer  death  is 
divided  into  heaven  and  hell?"  52  per  cent 
said  "  Yes."  This  larger  percentage  possibly 
derived  from  the  objective  phrasing  of  the 
question,  in  which  hell  was  simply  recog- 
nized as  a  possible  feature  of  the  next  world, 
rather  than  a  destination  the  individual  need 
look  forward  to  himself. 
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Since  nearly  three  quarters  of  the  Amer- 
ican people  believe  in  a  judicial  God  and  life 
after  death,  one  would  assume  that  religion 
must  play  an  integral  part  in  their  lives.  But 
does  it?  Apart  from  its  effect  on  secular  ac- 
tivities (which  will  be  considered  later)  how 
deeply  is  the  individual  stirred  by  his  rela- 
tionship to  God?  It  has  already  been  shown 
that  almost  all  Americans  go  to  church  some- 
times, and  sometimes  pray.  But  with  what 
degree  of  reverence,  contrition  or  awe  do 
they  approach  their  God,  Who,  they  admit, 
judges  them  and  presumably  fixes  their  ulti- 
mate roles  in  eternity? 

Asked  to  name  the  main  reason  v*  hy  they 
go  to  church,  people  adduced  a  variety  of 
statements,  which  again  fall  into  half  a  dozen 
main  categories.  The  largest  group,  32  per 
cent,  define  their  motive  for  church  attend- 
ance as  the  need  or  desire  for  some  kind  of  in- 
spiration or  uplift.  Roughly  one  fifth,  18  per 
cent,  say  they  go  to  church  in  obedience  to 
convention  or  duty.  Other  reasons  cited  by 
smaller  groups  in  descending  order  include: 
"habit,"  "to  hear  the  sermon,"  "to  set  a  good 
example,"  "to  hear  the  music,"  and  "to  see 
people." 

The  factors  that  lead  people  to  pray 
are  less  sharply  defined.  For  roughly  half  the 
people  prayer  seems  to  be  a  plea  or  petition 
for  some  kind  of  spiritual  benefaction,  vari- 
ously defined  as  "comfort,"  "guidance," 
"protection,"  or  "help  in  lime  of  trouble." 
One  bloc  of  13  per  cent  saw  prayer  as  an  oc- 
casion to  "give  thanks" ;  12  per  cent  speci- 
fied that  they  prayed  "for  others";  5  per 
cent  said  they  prayed  for  forgiveness ;  and  4 
per  cent  envisaged  prayer  as  an  act  of  wor- 
ship and  testimony  of  their  love  of  God. 

The  effect  of  this  more  searching  second 
class  of  questions  is  somewhat  to  abate  the 
impression  of  extraordinary  religious  vitality 
created  by  the  first  general  group.  Although 
95  per  cent  of  the  American  people  say  they 
believe  in  God,  it  is  by  no  means  clear  that 
they  acknowledge  the  God  of  Biblical  revela- 
tion, Who  speaks  to  man  from  beyond  him- 
"Self  and  awakens  in  him  a  sense  of  depend- 
ency, moral  unworthiness  and  obligation  to 
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obey  His  will.  In  the  Bible  God  appears  in 
three  aspects:  as  Creator,  Judge  and  Re- 
deemer. 

One  can  infer  that  virtually  everyone  who 
believes  in  God  recognizes  Him  as  Creator 
and  the  ultimate  author  of  life  and  source  of 
being.  But  although  three  quarters  of  the 
people  declare  (on  being  asked  specifically) 
that  they  acknowledge  God  as  their  Judge, 
the  aggregate  responses  do  not  imply  that 
they  feel  an  abiding  sense  of  being  watched, 
commanded  and  understood  by  a  reality 
above  and  beyond  the  social  system  in  which 
they  stand— that  they  face  the  eternal  in 
every  act  and  moment  of  their  lives.  And 
notably  few  reveal  any  understanding  of  God 
as  Redeemer,  Whose  resources  of  love  and 
mercy  come  down  to  man. 

There  is,  therefore,  little  evidence  in  the 
returns  that  Americans  look  upon  God  as  a 
source  of  forgiveness,  suggesting  perhaps 
that  they  have  no  sins  to  forgive.  (It  will  be 
recalled  that  only  5  per  cent  said  they 
prayed  for  forgiveness.)  Yet  unless  this  ulti- 
mate power  of  God  is  recognized  and  sought, 
God  in  the  highest  ethical  dimensions  of 
Biblical  thought  is  denied.  It  would  thus  be 
at  once  possible  for  95  per  cent  of  the  Amer- 
ican people  to  "believe  in"  God,  and  yet  for 
their  society  to  be  essentially  materialistic. 

"God  is  not  merely  the  X  of  the  uncondi- 
tioned or  undifferentiated  eternal,"  Doctor 
Niebuhr  points  out.  "God  is  revealed  as  lov- 
ing will:  and  His  will  is  action  in  creation, 
judgment  and  redemption." 

The  rather  detached  perspective  from 
which  the  American  people  view  God  is  im- 
plicit in  other  omissions  from  the  categories 
of  response.  "I  find  little  indication,"  Doc- 
tor Greenberg  observed,  "of  any  compulsion 
to  obey  God.  Nor  does  there  seem  to  be  any 
suggestion  that  people  think  of  God  as  the 
power  that  makes  for  justice  and  freedom  in 
the  world.  They  do  not  apparently  associate 
God  directly  with  their  own  behavior.  They 
do  not  say  to  themselves, '  He  is  my  Father.' " 

trom  the  responses  relating  to  churchgo- 
ing  and  prayer,  Father  Ford  drew  similar 
conclusions.  "  I  didn't  notice,"  he  said,  "that 
too  many  felt  a  personal  responsibility  to  give 
honor  and  glory  to  God.  On  the  contrary, 
most  people  defined  their  motives  for  going  to 
church  purely  in  terms  of  satisfaction  to 
themselves.  There  is,  of  course,  a  difference 
here  between  Catholic  and  Protestant  tradi- 
tion. We  don't  concede  that  church  attend- 
ance can  be  a  matter  of  individual  choice; 
with  us  it  is  a  serious  obligation.  We  feel  that 
people  should  go  to  church  because  they  are 
faithful  children  of  God,,  and  it  is  their  re- 
sponsibility as  His  creatures  to  recognize  His 
existence  by  public  worship." 

Although  Father  Ford's  criticism  was  di- 
rected particularly  at  the  American  attitude 
on  churchgoing,  his  reference  to  man's  situa- 
tion as  a  creature  of  God  held  deeper  impli- 
cations. For  the  most  ignored  canon  in  the 
Bible,  though  it  was  thundered  by  the  proph- 
ets from  Amos  to  Zechariah  and  reiterated 
throughout  the  New  Testament,  is  that  man 
sins  when  he  forgets  his  creatureliness — his 
finiteness  and  his  dependence  on  God.  His 
primal  sin  is  explicitly  defined  as  pride — and 
by  pride  is  meant  self-sufficiency.  Man  rebels 
against  God  in  refusing  to  admit  the  provi- 
sional state  of  his  existence,  in  overestimat- 
ing his  knowledge  and  importance,  and  in 
trying  to  make  himself  secure  through  his 
own  resources  alone. 

There  is  indeed  a  note  of  sinful  pride  in 
the  confidence  with  which  the  majority  of 
people  expressed  their  ideas  about  heaven. 
For  although  the  Bible  has  much  to  say 
about  final  judgment,  it  offers  no  definitive 
picture  of  life  after  death.  Yet  fewer  than 
one  third  of  the  American  people — 29  per 
cent — admit  they  have  no  ideas  on  what  is 
one  of  the  most  ambiguous  subjects  in  Bib- 
lical revelation. 

"It  is  unwise  for  Christians,"  Doctor 
Niebuhr  observes,  "to  claim  any  knowledge 
•f  either  the  furniture  of  heaven  or  the  tem- 
perature of  hell  or  to  be  too  certain  about  any 
of  the  details  of  the  kingdom  of  God  in  which 
history  is  consummated.  Faith  must  admit 
that  '  it  doth  not  yet  appear  what  we 
shall  be.'" 
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A  further  deduction  from  the  second  group 
of  questions  is  that  the  American  public's 
knowledge  of  religious  fact  and  dogma  re- 
mains at  the  Sunday-school  level.  No  appre- 
ciable differences  appeared  between  the  ideas 
of  college  graduates  and  those  with  only  a 
grade-school  education. 

"It  is  obvious,"  Doctor  Greenberg  de- 
clared, "that  religious  education  ceases  in 
this  country  in  the  elementary  stage.  While 
the  mind  that  enters  a  university  may  be 
ready  for  adult  fare  in  the  secular  field,  all  it 
gets  in  the  religious  field  is  infant  food. 

"How  many  college  graduates  can  answer 
an  elementary  theological  question?  Take 
the  question  of  monotheism,  for  example. 
All  of  us  are  quite  sure  our  faith  is  superior  to 
polytheism.  But  why  are  we?  Why  is  it  good 
to  believe  in  one  God  only— instead  of  five? 
The  Jewish  prophets  gave  the  world  the  idea 
of  believing  in  only  one  God.  But  why  is  this 
idea  so  important  to  man? 

"The  answer  is  implicit  in  Malachi  2:10. 
'Have  we  not  all  one  father?  hath  not  one 
God  created  us?  why  do  we  deal  treach- 
erously every  man  against  his  brother?'  In 
other  words,  the  fatherhood  of  God  implies 
the  brotherhood  of  man.  In  a  polytheistic 
world  each  man  can  say,  'My  god  is  better 
than  your  god;  hence  my  ancestor  is  better 
than  your  ancestor.'  But  one  God  means  one 
mankind.  That  is  the  great  ethical  implica- 
tion of  monotheism.  How  many  people  know 
it?" 

One  might  also  ask  how  many  Christians 
can  define  Christianity.  How  many  Prot- 
estants can  explain  why  they  believe  them- 
selves to  be  Presbyterians  rather  than  Meth- 
odists, or  Baptists  rather  than  Episcopalians? 


Wit  is  the  salt  of  conversation, 
not  the  food.  —WILLIAM  HAZLITT. 


How  many  can  name  any  of  the  philosophical 
differences  between  Catholic  and  Protestant 
doctrine,  or  between  Christian  ethics  and 
Mosaic  law? 

The  contrast  between  the  quantity  and 
quality  of  religious  energy  in  America,  how- 
ever, points  to  an  important  corollary.  The 
mere  fact  that  so  many  adults  still  cling 
stubbornly  to  the  elementary  ideas  they 
learned  as  children  is  significant  evidence  of 
the  vitality  and  compelling  power  of  religion. 

Ill 

For  a  conclusive  measure  of  the  force  of 
religion  in  America,  one  must  look  for  its  ef- 
fects in  man's  social  behavior.  There  are,  of 
course,  wide  variations  between  personal 
and  group  ethics.  Nevertheless,  a  deeper  in- 
sight into  the  nature  of  U.  S.  democracy  may 
be  gained  by  exploring  thejnterplay  of  reli- 
gion and  the  code  of  conduct  by  which  Amer- 
icans live.  This  is  what  the  third  and  final 
category  of  questions  in  this  survey  attempts 
to  do. 

As  a  crude,  preliminary  test  of  conscience, 
people  were  asked,  "Would  you  say  that 
you  honestly  try  to  lead  a  good  life?"  To 
this  91  per  cent  replied,  "Yes,"  suggesting 
that  Americans  by  and  large  aspire  to  virtue ; 
2  per  cent  said  they  didn't  know;  3  per  cent 
refused  to  answer;  and  only  4  per  cent  said 
no,  they  did  not  try  to  lead  a  good  life. 

Since  in  his  attempt  to  lead  a  good  life 
man  is  continually  harried  by  his  innate  self- 
centeredness  and  self-love,  the  truly  good 
man  is  aware  of  this  inner  conflict  and  the 
saint  suffers  agony. 

To  assess  the  intensity  of  their  effort 
people  were  asked,  "How  much  of  the 
time  are  you  aware  of  trying?"  Of  those 
who  said  they  honestly  did  try,  44  per 
cent  declared  they  were  conscious  of  the 
struggle  "almost  all  the  time" ;  26  per  cent 
said  they  were  "often"  aware  of  it;  while 
21  per  cent  said  "occasionally,"  "seldom"  or 
"hardly  ever."  But  82  per  cent  admitted 
that  the  battle  in  no  way  interfered  with 
their  happiness  or  enjoyment  of  life. 

In  order  to  define  this  self-appraisal  more 
precisely,  people  were  asked  to  state  briefly 
what  principles  of  behavior  they  associated 
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with  "a  really  good  person."  Some  singled 
out  the  Ten  Commandments  and  the  Golden 
Rule.  Others  specified  such  precepts  as  "Be 
good  to  your  family  and  neighbors,"  "Pay 
your  debts,"  and  "Don't  go  to  wild  parties." 
Many  were  completely  vague — "Just  do 
what  you  think  is  right." 

Given  his  own  definition,  each  person  was 
then  asked  to  estimate  how  close  he  came  to 
achieving  his  standard  of  goodness.  Nearly 
a  fifth  of  the  people,  18  per  cent,  credited 
themselves  with  total  success;  28  per  cent 
declared  they  went  three  quarters  of  the  way 
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The  third  question  in  this  series  on  mo1 
tives  asked  people  to  name  the  principal 
source  from  which  they  derived  their  ideas  01 
right  and  wrong.  In  response  55  per  centf 
specified  their  parents  and  the  habits  ofl 
thought  their  parents  imparted  to  them  in' 
childhood ;  while  29  per  cent  cited  the  teach- 
ings of  religion.  Thus  for  the  third  time  one 
encounters  the  significant  ratio:  Roughly  one 
quarter  of  the  American  people  feel  that  reli- 
gion provides  the  moral  force  underlying 
their  behavior. 


aeciarea  tney  went  tnree  quarters  ot  tne  way 

toward  realizing  their  ethical  ideal;  32  per     Although  it  can  be  argued  that  the  ethical ' 
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cent  said  they  went  at  least  halfway;  and 
only  7  per  cent  admitted  they  had  scaled  less 
than  half  the  pinnacle  of  virtue. 

As  an  additional  check  on  America's  sense 
of  goodness,  those  who  had  expressed  a  be- 
lief in  heaven  were  asked  if  they  themselves 
expected  to  go  there. 
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More  than  three  fifths 
of  them  said  optimis- 
tically that  they  did 
— a  ratio  that  the 
French  philosopher 
Pascal  could  perhaps 
have  forecast  when  he 
wrote,  "There  are  only 
two  kinds  of  men — 
the  righteous  who  be- 
lieve themselves  sin- 
ners; the  rest,  sinners 
who  believe  them- 
selves righteous." 

The  next  sequence 
of  questions  attempt- 
ed to  ascertain  the 
extent  to  which 
Americans  con- 
sciously associate  re- 
ligion with  their  con- 
duct. Asked  to  ex- 
plain as  best  they 
could  why  they  en- 
deavor to  lead  good 
lives,  almost  one 
third  —  comprising 
the  largest  single 
category — gave  he- 
donistic reasons  in- 
volving "inner  satis- 
faction" and  "peace 
of  mind."  The  next 
largest  group,  19  per 
cent,  specified  "influ- 
ence on  other  peo- 
ple," 15  per  cent 
mentioned  belief  in 
an  afterlife,  14  per 
cent  spoke  of "  duty," 
12  per  cent  cited  the 
teachings  of  religion, 
10  per  cent  said, 
without  mentioning 
religion,  that  "they 
were  brought  up  that 
way  " ;  and  8  per  cent 
pointed  to  the  sanc- 
tions of  society — i.e., 

that  it  doesn't  pay  not  to  be  good.  (The  per- 
centages exceed  100  as  some  respondents 
gave  more  than  one  answer.) 

From  the  standpoint  of  this  survey  the 
notable  point  here  is  that  only  slightly  more 
than  one  quarter  of  the  people  mentioned 
religion— either  the  prospect  of  immortality 
or  the  impact  of  teachings — as  the  ethical 
governor  of  their  actions.  This  ratio  reap- 
pears in  the  responses  to  two  related  but 
more  specific  questions.  One,  asking  people 
to  choose  from  several  possibilities  the  factor 
they  considered  most  important  in  compel- 
ling them  to  lead  good  lives,  revealed  that  by 
far  the  most  persuasive  force  in  human  be- 
havior—named by  almost  half  the  respond- 
ents—is "the  effect  on  myself  and  others 
now."  Fewer  than  one  quarter  picked  hope 
of  reward  after  death,  and  only  one  twen- 
tieth mentioned  fear  of  ultimate  punish- 
ment. 

This  last  small  fraction,  incidentally, 
becomes  very  interesting  when  one  com- 
pares it  with  a  previous  figure :  52  per  cent  of 
the  people  believe  in  hell,  but  only  5  per  cent 
have  any  fear,  not  to  say  expectation,  of  go- 
ing there. 


concepts  of  everyone's  parents  derive  ulti- 
mately from  religious  dogma,  the  striking 
fact  is  that  nearly  three  quarters  of  thel 
American  people  do  not  consciously  connect 
religion  with  their  adult  judgments  of  right 
and  wrong.  This  finding — considered  to- 
.    gether  with  the  fact  • 
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that  most  of  the  peo- 
ple readily  trace  those 
judgments  right  back 
to  their  childhood- 
lends  additional 
weight  to  the  conclu- 
sion that  the  average 
American's  religious 
thinking  has  not  ad- 
vanced beyond  the 
Sunday-schojl  level. 
But  how  can  the 
strictly  secular  re- 
sponses to  this  last 
trio  of  questions  be 
reconciled  with  the 
assertion  by  a  heavy 
majority  that  they 
recognize  God  as 
their  Judge?  The  ap- 
parent contradiction 
vanishes  in  the  light 
of  the  high  valuation 
placed  by  most  peo- 
ple on  their  own  vir- 
tue. Since  the  individ- 
ual American  be- 
lieves himself  to  be 
good,  he  does  not  need 
to  worry  about  God 
now,  today ;  his  ideas 
of  right  and  wrong 
must  be  God's  ideas 
too.  So  when  at  last 
he  meets  God  as 
Judge,  God  will  ad- 
judicate his  case  by 
the  old  comfortable 
standards  he  has  al- 
ways enjoyed.  What 
happens  after  that  is 
suggested  by  the  fig- 
ures showing  that  the 
overwhelming  major- 
ity of  people  view  hell 
as  a  repository  for 
others  only. 
The  partition  which 
'  Americans  erect  be- 
tween their  religious  convictions  and  their 
worldly  affairs  is  most  conspicuously  revealed 
by  the  question:  "Would  you  say  your  reli- 
gious beliefs  have  any  effect  on  your 
ideas  on  politics  and  business?" 

To  this  54  per  cent  said  "No";  39  per  cent 
said  "Yes";  and  7  per  cent  didn't  know  or 
didn't  answer. 

There  is,  however,  one  basic  ground  on 
which  the  relationship  between  man's  belief 
and  his  behavior  is  most  explicitly,  if  uncon- 
sciously, revealed.  That  is  in  his  response  to 
the  law  of  love.  Although  the  religious  intro- 
vert, the  mystic,  can  perhaps  build  his  exclu- 
sive ladder  to  heaven  through  love  of  God 
alone,  the  second  great  commandment,  Thou 
shall  love  thy  neighbor  as  thyself,  can  hardly 
be  a  private  matter.  It  stands  over  all  hu- 
man relationships;  and  his  aspiration  toward 
it  constitutes  for  the  Christian  the  supreme 
ethical  testimony  of  his  faith.  Love  is,  in- 
deed, the  very  quintessence  of  Christian 
ethics;  in  a  sense  it  is  Christianity  itself.  It  is 
the  ultimate  virtue,  just  as  pride  (which  dis- 
closes itself  as  contempt  for  one's  neighbor) 
is  the  ultimate  sin.  By  the  value  Americans 
place  on  the  law  of  love  and  the  approxima- 
tion of  their  obedience  to  it  individually  and 


Ity  Robert  P.  Tristram  Coffin 

The  small  boy  with  the  corn-silk 
hair 

Was  all  over  the  train, 
Like  quicksilver  he  was  not  there, 

And  then  popped  up  again. 

He  was  alive  out  to  the  tips 

Of  his  ears  and  feet, 
His  shoes  were  boy,  his  trousers  boy, 

He  danced  like  lambent  heat. 

He  gripped  two  seat  arms,  and  he 
ran 

On  nothing  but  thin  air, 
Stood  on  his  head  and  ran  as  well 

Shady-side-up  there. 

I  looked  about  to  see  why  this 

Small  boy  had  run  wild, 
And,  sure  as  sunlight,  there  she  was, 

A  honey-haired  girl  child. 

No  wonder  the  boy  was  showing  off 

All  his  curves  and  mind, 
The  wisdom  in  his  head,  his  feet, 

His  before,  behind. 

Any  man  would  do  the  same 
Though  not  so  well  all  over, 

Never  expect  a  bee  to  be 
Calm  in  blossomed  clover. 
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« llectively,  one  can  best  weigh  America's 

aim  to  be  a  Christian  nation. 

i  As  a  preliminary  test  of  the  perspective 

lorn  which  Americans  view  the  wholfc  idea 

)  loving  their  neighbors,  they  were  asked  if 

I  ley  felt  it  was  easier  or  harder  to  obey  this 

;  w  today  than  it  was  in  the  time  of  Christ. 

hose  who  thought  it  was  harder  outnum- 

-red  those  who  thought  it  was  easier  two  to 

ne.  Among  the  reasons  they  gave  were: 

Life  is  more  complex  now,"  and  "Today 

's every  man  for  himself." 

However,  when  asked,  "As  things  stand 

oday,  how  far  do  yon  think  it's  possihle 

o  go  in  following  this  teaching  and  still 

et  ahead  in  the  world-!"'  more  than  half  the 

eople  replied,  "All  the  way."   And  to  the 

juestion,  "If  you  yourself  followed  this 

ule  ALL  THE  WAY,  what  would  you  do 

lifferently — that  is,  how  would  it  change 

our  life?"  half  replied  that  they  wouldn't 

lo  anything  differently— or  they  were  al- 

eady  following  the  rule  all  the  way ;  another 

)  per  cent  didn't  know  or  refused  to  answer. 

To  bring  this  issue  into  a  smaller  focus, 

people  were  asked,  "Thinking  over  the  last 

24  hours,  can  you  think  of  a  time  when 

,'ou  yourself  might  have  acted  differently 

f  you'd  been  able  to  follow  this  rule  all 

ihe  way?"  Nearly  two  thirds  of  the  people, 

52  per  cent,  said  "No,"  and  another  13  per 

:ent  said  "Don't  know."  Only  one  person  in 

:our  admitted  recalling  an  instance  when  he 

lad  fallen  short  of  the  idea  of  love  of  neigh- 

Dor.  A  further  question  on  this  theme  asked, 

'Among  the  people  you  come  in  contact 

with,  how  far  would  you  say  most  of  them 

go  in  following  the  idea  of  love  of  fellow 

'men?"    A  huge  majority,  82  per  cent, 

agreed  that  other  people  went  only  part 

\vav. 

Placing  the  issue  in  a  specific  frame  of  ref- 
erence, another  question  asked,  "Thinking 
|t>ver  the  last  week,  can  you  recall  any  in- 
cident, big  or  little,  when  you  went  OUT 
OF  YOUR  WAY  to  do  something  for 
somebody — not  a  close  friend  or  rel- 
ative?" Nearly  two  thirds  of  the  people,  64 
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per  cent,  said  "Yes."  Of  those  who  described 
their  acts  of  benevolence,  some  revealed  gen- 
uine forethought  and  effort  in  behalf  of  others: 
"I  helped  all  day  at  two  hospitals," 
"I  got  a  job  for  a  fellow  at  a  gas  station." 
"I  went  shopping  for  a  sick  neiglibor." 
Others  had  reacted  charitably  to  sudden 
situtations: 

"/  stopped  and  took  a  small  boy  and  his 
tricycle  off  a  busy  highway." 

"I  helped  a  man  carry  a  big  drum  of  oil." 
"A  woman  fell  on  the  sidewalk  and  I  helped 
her  get  home." 

Many  simply  cited  acts  of  routine  courtesy : 
"/  answered  a  stranger's  questions  for  di- 
rections." 

"A  lady  in  a  store  had  a  lot  of  packages  and 
I  helped  her  get  them  together." 

"I  led  a  blind  soldier  into  a  meeting." 
Although  no  attempt  was  made  to  classify 
these  episodes  or  draw  any  distinction  be- 
tween authentic  good  works  and  common 
politeness,  the  ability  shown  by  so  many 
people  to  summon  from  memory  the  little 
occasions  when  they  "did  something  for 
somebody"  provides  additional  evidence  of 
the  American's  keen  cognizance  of  his  virtue. 
Two  more  questions  on  love  concluded  the 
survey.  The  first,  relating  the  Christian  ethic 
to  society  in  the  widest  sense,  asked:  "Can 
you  think  of  some  problems  of  the  day 
that  would  be  solved  if  everybody  in  the 
work!  lived  according  to  the  rule  of  love 
of  fellow  man?"  To  this,  81  per  cent  said 
they  could,  and  proceeded  to  name  them.  By 
far  the  greatest  number,  46  per  cent,  spoke 
of  "war,"  "United  Nations,"  "world  peace," 
and  other  ways  of  defining  international 
problems.  A  bloc  of  12  per  cent  said  flatly 
that  all  problems  would  be  solved;  10  per 
cent  made  vague  statements  about  jealousy, 
greed,  selfishness  in  general;  8  per  cent  cited 
race  problems;  and  3  per  cent  specified  labor 
problems. 

The  final  and  most  searching  question  of 
all  asked  each  individual  to  look  within  him- 
self and  state  honestly  whether  he  thought 
he  really  obeyed  the  law  of  love  under  cer- 
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tain  special  conditions.  The  conditions  and 
the  responses  follow: 

YES 


NO 


80 


a.  When  your  fellow  man 

is  a  businesscompet- 
itor      .    .    .    .    r  . 

b.  When  your  fellow  man 

is  a  member  of  a 
different  race  .    .    . 

c.  When  your  fellow  man 

belongs  to  a  different 
religion  from  yours  90 

d.  When  your  fellow  man 

is  an  enemy  of  your 
country 25 

e.  When  your  fellow  man 

is  a  member  of  a  po- 
litical party  that  you 
think  is  dangerous?  27 


NO 
OPIN- 
ION 


78%     10%     12% 


12 


63 


12 


57        16 


From  this  concluding  table  some  notable 
facts  emerge.  For  example,  only  one  Amer- 
ican in  four  even  thinks  he  observes  the  law 
of  love  when  political  or  national  enmity  is 
involved.  The  majority  frankly  renounce  it. 

To  any  student  of  Mstory  this  confession 
should  cause  little  surprise.  For  in  every 
civilization  men  have  relinquished  their  per- 
sonal ethics  beneath  the  pressures  brought 
by  the  collective  egoism  of  the  group  or  na- 
tion to  which  they  belonged.  "What  lies 
beyond  the  nation,  the  community  of  man- 
kind," Doctor  Niebuhr  points  out,  "is  too 
vague  to  inspire  devotion." 

The  most  striking  element  in  the  returns 
on  this  question,  therefore,  is  not  that  most 
of  the  American  people  put  national  and  po- 
litical allegiance  above  religious  conviction. 
The  remarkable  point  is  that  as  many  as  one 
quarter  think  that  they  practice  the  highest, 
transcendent  form  of  love — love  of  one's 
enemy.  The  implications  of  this  claim  are 
best  revealed  in  the  light  of  the  Sermon  on 
the  Mount:  "But  I  say  unto  you,  Love  your 
enemies  .  .  .  For  if  ye  love  them  which  love 
you,  what  reward  have  ye?  .  .  .  And  if  ye 
salute  your  brethren  only,  what  do  ye  more 
than  others?  ...  Be  ye  therefore  perfect, 
even  as  your  Father  which  is  in  heaven  is 
perfect. " 

The  counsel  to  love  one's  enemy  is  a  coun- 
sel of  perfection,  specifically  defined  as  such 
by  Christ  and  historically  exemplified  by  His 
death  on  the  Cross.  One  must  ask  then  why 
so  many  Americans  feel  that  they  actually 
attain  this  ultimate  norm.  An  answer  to  this 
question  is  suggested  by  the  figures  in  the 
other  categories  of  the  table  above:  78  per 
cent  of  the  American  people  say  they  love 
their  business  competitors,  80  per  cent  say 
they  love  members  of  another  race,  90  per 
cent  say  they  love  members  of  another  reli- 
gion. 

These  figures  are  dramatically  incompati- 
ble with  the  facts  of  American  behavior  as 
revealed  on  every  level  of  national  existence 
today.  The  Christian  meaning  of  love  is  quali- 
fied by  the  phrase  "as  thyself,"  which  pre- 
supposes an  unselfish  concern  for  the  inter- 
ests of  one's  neighbor  without  regard  for 
one's  own  interests.  Such  a  standard  of  con- 
duct is  obviously  not  even  approximated,  for 
example,  in  business  competition,  where 
each  man  necessarily  places  his  own  interests 
above  all  others,  no  matter  how  scrupulously 
he  may  adhere  to  the  relative  demands  of 
honesty  and  "fair  play."  And  it  is  openly  re- 
pudiated in  such  other  aspects  of  American 
life  as  labor  conflict,  anti-Semitism,  and  the 
inequality  and  discrimination  to  which  ra- 
cial minorities  like  the  Negroes,  Mexicans 
and  Nisei  are  subjected. 

If  nine  tenths  of  the  American  people  love 
those  of  another  religion,  how  can  one  ex- 
plain the  exclusion  of  American  Jews  from 
certain  colleges  and  professional  schools,  resi- 
dential and  resort  communities,  business  and 
social  organizations?  Or  the  subtler  forms  of 
anti-Semitic  prejudice  which  recent  studies 
show  are  steadily  increasing  in  the  U.  S.  ?  Can 
one  ascribe  these  manifestations  of  antipathy 
solely  to  the  five  in  a  hundred  who  concede 
they  do  not  love  members  of  another  faith? 

And  if  four  fifths  of  the  American  people 
love  members  of  another  race,  how  explain 
the  humiliation  that  is  visited  on  the  Amer- 
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ican  Negro?  How  explain  the  denial  to  him 
of  the  very  lowest  rung  of  social  justice- 
equality  of  opportunity?  How  explain  segre- 
gation in  the  armed  forces  and  in  the  nation's 
capital  and  all  the  other  forms  of  disinher- 
itance that  are  imposed  upon  him  by  white 
Americans  in  contempt  and  pride?  Can  one 
attribute  these  rejections  of  Christianity  ex- 
clusively to  the  twelve  Americans  in  a  hun- 
dred who  admit  they  do  not  love  members  of 
another  race? 

It  is  evident,  therefore,  that  a  profound 
gulf  lies  between  America's  avowed  ethical 
standards  and  the  observable  realities  of  na- 
tional life.  What  may  be  more  alarming  is  the 
gap  between  what  Americans  think  they  do 
and  what  they  do  do.  The  extent  of  this  na- 
tional schizophrenia  is  made  perfectly  clear 
by  the  paradox  that  (1)  eight  out  of  ten  Amer- 
icans think  that  most  of  America's  problems 
would  be  solved  by  absolute  adherence  to 
the  law  of  love,  and  (2)  eight  out  of  ten  Amer- 
icans think  they  themselves  obey  the  law  of 
love.  Thus  someone  else  is  at  fault.  Here  in- 
deed is  a  revelation  of  man's  final  sin,  which 
Luther  defined  as  his  unwillingness  to  admit 
he  is  a  sinner. 

Doctor  Niebuhr,  Father  Ford  and  Doctor 
Greenberg  agreed  that  the  basic  impression 
they  derived  from  this  concluding  series  of 
questions  was  one  of  national  self-satisfac- 
tion. The  American,  individually  and  collec- 
tively, has  an  easy  conscience.  Involved  in 
foreign  hostilities,  torn  by  social  hysterias, 
imperiled  by  the  dissolution  of  his  family 
life,  his  plunder  of  national  resources  and 
the  menace  of  atomic  war,  the  American 


^  The  essence  of  giving  is  that  you 
^  should  expect  nothing  in  return. 
If  you  do  it  isn't  giving,  it's  barter. 

— AlAN  BLAIR:  More  Bright  Brevities. 
(F.  Muller,  Ltd.). 


nevertheless  clings  to  his  good  opinion  of 
himself. 

The  causes  underlying  the  American's  re- 
sistance to  the  plainest  refutations  of  his 
self-esteem  are  suggested  by  certain  anom- 
alies in  his  own  testimony  within  this  survey. 
For  example,  the  great  majority  of  American 
people  profess  sincere  religious  conviction 
and  claim  substantial  success  in  living  up  to 
the  principles  of  their  faith.  But  at  the  same 
time  most  of  them  admit  that  they  do  not 
apply  those  principles  to  the  major  preoccu- 
pations of  their  social  existence — business 
and  politics. 

Citing  this  confession  of  duality  in  Amer- 
ican ethics,  Father  Ford  observed,  "There 
appear  to  be  two  departments  to  their  think- 
ing, one  personal  and  the  other  more  or  less 
public.  It  does  not  always  follow  that  the 
man  who  is  the  most  faithful  churchgoer  is 
also  most  distinguished  in  business  for  justice 
and  for  consideration  of  his  employees.  One 
sometimes  finds  a  very  pillar  of  the  church 
who  is  a  gorilla  in  the  business  world.  And 
by  the  same  token  people  who  are  not  church- 
goers may  often  seem  more  sensitive  to  so- 
cial evil  than  those  who  are. 

"  I  think  the  church  has  fallen  down  in  its 
mission  by  too  easily  accepting  this  dichot- 
omy. The  churches  have  weakened  their  in- 
fluence by  weakening  their  challenge.  They 
have  not  impelled  people  to  lift  themselves 
up  to  the  highest  requirements  of  their  faith. 
Instead  they  have  brought  religion  down  to 
where  they  think  their  membership  wants 
it  to  be.  They  tone  down  sermons  because 
they  fear  their  own  congregations.  And  some- 
times they  are  very  slow  to  discover  where 
their  conscience  lies.  The  Jim  Crow  churches 
are  vivid  examples  of  this.  A  Jim  Crow 
church  is  a  denial  of  Christianity.  What  good 
is  religion  if  it  adjusts  to  what  the  people 
want,  and  by  so  doing  contradicts  the  essen- 
tial verities  it  should  proclaim?" 

Doctor  Greenberg  also  looked  askance  at 
organized  religion.  "This  survey  shows  that 
there  is  a  much  broader  base  of  religious  ac- 
tivity in  America  than  is  generally  recog- 
nized," he  said.  "If  there  isn't  a  more  inten- 
(Continued  on  Page  239) 
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(Continued  from  Page  237) 

|  eligious  life,  it  is  because  the  church  has 

]-:he  techniques  for  bringing  its  message 

i  >ellingly  to  the  people.  Our  fathers  used 

ji  ime  to  the  synagogue  with  fear  and  left 

J-  hope.  This  generation  comes  without 

|  and  leaves  without  hope.  People  today 

\  i  they  have  no  sins — they  have  no  con- 

isness  of  spiritual  inadequacy— and  that 

e  cause  of  much  of  the  world's  disillu- 

sii  nent.  A  high  opinion  of  oneself  is  the  soil 

IJ  jf  which  cynicism  grows." 

>r  the  ultimate  causes  of  America's  easy 

Id  cience  and  self-esteem,  Doctor  Niebuhr 

ioj  ed  behind  the  facade  of  organized  reli- 

W  and  pointed  to  certain  deep  and  serious 

Iquptions  and   dilutions  of  the  original 

,  bJ  ical  doctrine  on  which  it  was  reared. 

km]  mg  these  one  of  the  most  pernicious  is  the 

Mlency  of  modern  liberal  thought  to  as- 

sij  i  that  man  lives  up  to  his  ethical  stand- 

H|;  simply  because  he  endorses  them. 

DThe  whole  history  of  human  self-right- 

^■sness,"   says   Doctor   Niebuhr,    "proves 

«    man  always  judges  himself  not   from 

™  standpoint  of  what  he  does  but  from  the 

si  idpoint  of  his   knowledge  of  what   he 

01  ht  to  do.  Assuming  that  he  obeys  'the 

1e  '  because  he  knows  it,  he   throws   the 

„  0i  s  of  disobedience  upon  his  fellow  men. . . . 

T'  greatest  sin  of  moralistic  Christianity 

is  ts  tendency  to  encourage  the  assump- 

£ii  that   men  are  as  good  as  the  ideals 

ustice  and  love  which  they  entertain." 

nother  harmful  per- 

sion   of  orthodox        ■■HH 

istian  thought,  for 

ch    liberal    Protes- 

tism  again  must  be 

responsible,  lies  in 

delusion  that  ful- 

ent  of  the  law  of 

is  an  easy  possi- 

ty.    The  high  per- 

tage  of  Americans 

0  think  they  do 
e  their  fellow  men 
icates  the  degree  to 
ich  the  norm  has 
n  degraded.  For 
classical  Christian- 
love  represents  the 

limate  ethos,  the  end 

m  of  morals,  the  cri-         ■§■■■■■■■ 

ion  of  perfection  be- 

[e  which  all  man's  fitful  flickerings  of  good 

1  are  mere  feeble  approximations, 
'ne  of  the  most  tragic  errors  of  modern 

ristianity,  therefore,  Doctor  Niebuhr 
nts  out,  is  the  tolerance  with  which  it  has 
"mitted  men  to  confuse  their  own  partial 
d  relative  standards  of  brotherhood  and 
itice  with  the  transcendent  ideal  of  love, 
long  as  they  fail  to  see  the  heights  that 
r  above  their  highest  efforts,  they  will 
ige  themselves  by  their  own  attainments 
d  claim  that  their  highest  is  the  highest. 
:t  every  human  beneficence,  every  exten- 
>n  of  justice,  inevitably  falls  short  of  the 
;imate  possibility  of  loving  one's  neighbor 
is  thyself. "  And  the  very  keystone  of  Chris- 
n  ethics  is  the  uneasy  conscience  which 
Ints  past  all  approximations  of  human  love 
the  Cross,  the  supreme  symbol  of  self- 
nying  love  in  history. 

he  true  relationship  between  the  higher 

w  of  love  and  all  other  levels  of  human  vir- 

e  is  made  clear  in  Jesus'  meeting  with  the 

:h  young  man  who  had  kept  all  the  com- 

andments  but   whose  uneasy  conscience 

arned  him  his  goodness  was  not  enough. 

What  lack  I  yet?"  he  asked.  Jesus  replied. 

If  thou  wilt  be  perfect,  go  and  sell  that  thou 

st  and  give  it  to  the  poor,  and  thou  shalt 

jve  treasure  in  heaven:  and  come  and  fol- 

me."  The  young  man  went  away  "sor- 

wful";  and  Jesus'  disciples,  realizing  that 

lis  demand  called  for  a  complete  disavowal 

f  all   self-interest,   asked   in   amazement, 

Who  then  can  be  saved?"  Jesus'  response 

)  this  question  contains  the  very  core  of 

Christian  doctrine:  "With  men  this  is  im- 

ossible;  but  with  God  all  things  are  possi- 

le." 

Here  is  the  key  to  all  the  apparent  con- 
radictions  and  inconsistencies  disclosed  in 
his  survey  of  America's  religion  and  ethics. 


m  The  winner  of  a  prize,  no  matter 
"  what  its  nature,  is  said  to  "take 
the  cake,"  The  expression  is  thou- 
sands of  years  old,  and  hails  from 
the  city  of  Athens,  Greece.  Early  in 
modern  times,  when  Athens  was  the 
capital  city  of  the  world,  her  citizens 
were  hoth  cosmopolitan  and  sophis- 
ticated. Every  night,  cronies  gath- 
ered in  the  taverns  for  drinking 
houts.  Shrewd  tavernkeepers  gave 
prizes  to  those  who  drank  the  great- 
est number  of  opponents  under  the 
table.  In  the  course  of  time,  the 
standard  prize  came  to  he  a  cake. 
Hence  the  familiar  expression,   "to 


take  the  cake. 
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It  says  in  effect:  Every  man  tends  to  regard 
himself  as  the  center  of  existence  and  feels 
his  own  necessities  more  keenly  than  those  of 
all  others;  hence  the  conflict  between  love  of 
one's  neighbor  and  love  of  oneself  is  in- 
soluble from  the  standpoint  of  man's  own 
resources  and  can  be  resolved  only  with  the 
help  of  God.  So  behind  the  second  great 
commandment,  "Thou  shalt  love  thy  neigh- 
bor as  thyself,"  stands  the  imperative  of  the 
first,  "Thou  shalt  love  the  Lord  thy  God 
with  all  thy  heart,  and  with  all  thy  soul,  and 
with  all  thy  mind." 

To  the  extent  that  men  ignore  the  words 
"as  thyself"  in  the  second  commandment, 
they  overlook  the  phrase  "with  all  thy  heart 
and  all  thy  soul  and  all  thy  mind"  in  the 
first.  For  simple  obedience  is  not  enough: 
Orthodox  Christianity  demands  complete 
surrender  of  the  self  to  God.  And  this  is  the 
primal  requirement  of  faith,  just  as  the  self's 
refusal  to  admit  its  dependence  on  God  is 
man's  primal  sin.  Without  love  of  God  all 
human  love  between  person  and  person  is 
frustrated  by  man's  love  of  himself. 

One  of  the  deepest  insights  of  Christian 
ethics  is  its  realization  that  only  from  the 
higher  ground  of  the  spirit  attained  through 
love  of  God  can  man  discern  the  evil  in  him- 
self and  avoid  the  dishonesty  of  attributing 
his  sins  to  others;  lacking  this  contrition,  he 
falls  into  self-righteousness  which,  as  St. 
Paul  clearly  saw,  is  the  source  of  all  the  so- 
cial sins  —  injustice, 
iBBBB^BBMBB     cruelty,  greed. 

These  theological 
subtleties  bear  directly 
on  all  America's  prob- 
lems today.  For  the 
fence  which  the  indi- 
vidual American  ad- 
mits he  erects  between 
his  religious  and  his 
secular  life  becomes  an 
insurmountable  wall  in 
his  group  activities. 
History  shows  that  the 
consummate  form  of 
self-righteousness 
blooms  in  man's  col- 
lective behavior. 
Every  group  — 
■■IHBHmHB  whether  a  political 
party,  a  corporation,  a 
labor  union  or  a  government— pretends  that 
its  righteousness  is  the  final  righteousness; 
and  the  force  of  this  pretense  is  such  that 
all  individual  ethics— sympathy,  compas- 
sion, forgiveness — are  overwhelmed  and 
engulfed  by  the  group's  impersonal  will-to- 
power. 

It  is  easy  for  Americans  to  see  how  the  vio- 
lence of  collective  egoism  can  override  the 
gentler  impulses  of  personal  morality  in 
other  national  groups — in  Nazi  Germany, 
Fascist  Italy,  Imperial  Japan  and  the  Soviet 
Union. 

In  each  of  those  nations  the  state 
usurped  the  role  of  God,  ignoring  its  depend- 
ence on  the  vast  uncontrollable  processes  of 
nature  that  make  every  nation  what  it  is, 
and  exalting  itself  as  the  source  and  end  of 
existence. 

It  is  not  so  easy  to  relate  these  sins  to  our- 
selves. Unlike  the  extinct  pagan  societies  of 
the  Axis  and  unlike  the  alive  and  flourishing 
pagan  society  of  Soviet  Russia,  the  people  of 
the  United  States  have  never  explicitly  re- 
pudiated God.  On  the  contrary,  we  claim  God 
as  our  ally,  and  even,  it  sometimes  appears, 
as  our  exclusive  ally.  But  herein  lies  our  dan- 
ger. For  the  most  insidious  form  of  self- 
assertion  is  that  which  claims  divine  sanc- 
tion for  its  particular  ends.  The  whole  his- 
tory of  human  conflict  is  a  chronicle  of  war- 
ring self-interests  masked  in  high  moral  pre- 
tensions. 

From  the  Biblical  standpoint  any  group 
which  tries  to  sanctify  its  self-interests  by 
pretending  that  they  are  also  God's  interests 
commits  the  sin  of  religious  self-assertion. 
And  so  when  the  United  States  stands  before 
the  world  as  the  defender  of  God  against 
godlessness,  as  the  God-fearing  democracy 
which  protects  the  planet  against  the  God- 
hating  power  of  Communism,  its  citizens 
would  do  well  to  make  sure  that  they  really 


—  WEBB  B.  GARRISON. 
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do  fear  God  and  that  He  really  is  on  their 
side. 

If  fear  of  God  implies  a  sense  of  moral  in- 
adequacy, one  hardly  finds  it  within  the  testi- 
mony of  this  survey.  Nor  does  one  find  much 
evidence  that  our  claim  to  being  a  Christian 
nation  is  based  on  ouruneasy  aspiration  to- 
ward Christianity's  unrealized  goals  rather 
than  upon  the  easy  belief  that  in  our  present 
society  those  goals  are  already  adequately 
won. 

Actually  there  is  no  area  of  social,  eco- 
nomic, political  or  religious  life  in  which  the 
American's  conscience  should  be  at  rest. 
Moral  critics  have  long  called  attention  to 
obvious  shortcomings  in  our  approach  to  the 
secular  democratic  ideals  enunciated  by  the 
nation's  founders.  It  is  evident  that  an  even 
profounder  void  yawns  between  the  super- 
structure of  American  life  and  the  founda- 
tions of  faith  on  which  our  political  and  so- 
cial institutions  stand. 

America's  ethical  position  appears  far 
from  secure  today  for,  as  many  thoughtful 
men  have  pointed  out,  the  challenge  of  com- 
munism is  a  response  to  the  failures  of  Chris- 
tians who  have  forgotten  the  revolutionary 
demands  of  their  faith.  And  this  survey  sug- 
gests specifically  that  the  weakness  of  Amer- 
ica's position  stems  from  the  self-satisfaction 
of  its  people,  who  assume  that  they  are  quite 
as  virtuous  as  anyone  can  be  and  love  their 
fellow  men  as  much  as  anyone  should,  and 
thus  mistake  their  partial  and  incomplete 
achievements  for  absolute  and  unconditional 
success.  And  this,  in  the  perspective  of  the 
Bible,  is  sin. 

Religion  is  not,  as  this  study  indicates 
most  people  regard  it,  a  private,  purely  per- 
sonal and  painless  pathway  to  heaven.  It  is, 
in  the  words  of  Doctor  Niebuhr,  "merely  the 
final  battleground  between  God  and  man's 
self-esteem."  Only  by  acknowledging  his  de- 
pendence on  God,  therefore,  can  the  individ- 
ual American  avoid  the  sin  of  regarding  him- 
self as  more  important  than  anyone  else  and 
acquire  the  contrition  through  which  all  en- 
largements of  brotherhood  and  justice  are 
attained. 

His  aspirations  to  these  ends  cannot  be 
sustained  without  inspiration  from  a  higher 
dimension.  For  Christians  that  inspiration 
flows  from  the  Cross,  the  symbol  of  love 
of  God  and  man  which  hovers  over  all 
imperfect  human  harmonies  as  an  ultimate 
and  ever-receding  ideal. 


HOUSEKEEPING 
WITH  PETS 

(Continued  from  Page  225) 

(Caution:  DDT  powder  should  never  be  used 
on  cats.)  But  if  the  unlikely  worst  happens, 
and  fleas  infest  your  house  and  furnishings, 
real  action  is  indicated,  and  quickly.  Spread 
naphthalene  crystals  heavily  along  base- 
boards, into  corners,  on  rugs  and  furniture, 
and  shut  up  the  room  for  24  to  48  hours. 
Sweep  up  the  leftover  crystals  later  and  seal 
them  in  a  tin  to  be  used  again,  if  need  be. 
Or  spray  the  room  completely  with  a  flea- 
killing  spray,  paying  special  attention  to 
corners  and  crevices.  If  neither  of  these 
methods  helps,  call  a  reliable  professional 
exterminator  as  soon  as  possible. 

•  .1  hand  aiirau  in  hantlu  far  tranhina 

doom;  they  seem  to  enjoy  it.  too,  much  more 
than  tub  dunking. 

•  IIiiiIh  are  almant  na  extra  hou*e- 
keeping  trouble,  though  they  do  like  to 
toss  seeds  out  of  their  cages  sometimes  in  a 
spirit  of  gaiety,  but  the  vacuum  cleaner  deals 
with  these  easily  and  effectively. 

in  faet,  with  an  extra  tm-imh  of  your 
vacuum  cleaner  to  pick  up  fine  hairs  from 
rugs  and  furniture,  an  extra  swoosh  of  your 
usual  glass  cleaner  to  banish  nose  prints 
on  windowpanes,  and  woodwork  cleaner 
to  deal  with  paw  prints,  there's  no  reason 
why  you  shouldn't  have  a  dog,  a  cat,  a  bird, 
goldfish  and  guppies  and  still  be  the  best 
housekeeper  in  town.  And  you'll  certainly 
have  fun  and  companionship!        the  end 
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ELDEK-AGERS 

(Continued  from  Page  23) 

older  folks  like  myself  who  were  friendly  and 
sociable,  it  was  like  having  a  door  open  into  a 
new  world,"  said  one  stooped  old  man  with  a 
light  in  his  faded  brown  eyes. 

' '  The  clubs  give  older  people  the  assurance, 
understanding  and  companionship  that  they 
so  often  lose  with  old  age,"  explains  Georgene 
Bowen,  city  director  of  old-age  clubs.  "We 
started  two  years  ago  with  the  idea  that  peo- 
ple are  human  beings  as  long  as  they  live,  that 
human  needs  don't  change  much  with  age. 
Older  persons,  as  their  friends  and  relatives 
die,  need  new  friends  and  interests  more  than 
at  any  time  before  in  their  lives." 

Most  clubs  meet  once  a  week.  A  103-year- 
old  gentleman  walks  eight  blocks  to  and  from 
meetings  through  snow  and  oppressive  heat 
alike.  Mr.  Levin,  laid  up  for  months  with  a 
broken  hip,  took  a  train  and  trolley  from  sub- 
urban Philadelphia,  alone,  on  crutches,  be- 
cause he  didn't  want  to  miss  the  Happy  Age 
Club's  big  spring  party.  And  at  one  club's 
first  meeting,  a  slight  elderly  lady  groped  her 
uncertain  way  across  the  room  to  the  leader. 
"I  hardly  see  or  hear  anything,"  she  said, 
"but  I  had  a  wonderful  time." 

Philadelphia  is  a  pioneer  in  the  field  of  rec- 
reation for  older  people — the  first  city  in  the 
country  to  adopt  a  city-wide  recreation  pro- 
gram for  this  increasingly  large  segment  of 
the  nation's  population.  When  Georgene 
Bowen  arrived  in  Philadelphia  in  June,  1946, 
to  take  over  her  job  as  director,  10  experi- 
mental clubs  had  been  formed.  They  couldn't 
begin  to  reach  even  a  slight  percentage  of  the 


^  If  the  fact  could  be  definitely  de- 
^  termined,  I  think  it  would  be  dis- 
covered that  in  this  "wide-awake" 
country  there  are  more  persons 
humbugged  by  believing  too  little 
than  too  much.  — p.  T.  BARNUM. 


city's  135,894  who  are  over  65.  The  clubs 
were  grass-roots  organizations,  struggling 
along  with  no  over-all  plan  or  direction.  The 
program  needed  guidance.  And  because  of 
finance — the  Community  Chest,  first  in  the 
country  to  allot  money  for  this  purpose,  was 
able  to  give  only  $5000  a  year  for  salary  and 
running  expenses — the  program  had  to  be 
built  from  scratch  with  the  human  and  mate- 
rial resources  on  hand. 

Today  Philadelphia's  old-age  clubs  are  run 
by  more  than  40  organizations — churches, 
synagogues,  settlement  houses,  the  Salvation 
Army,  ethical-culture  societies.  The  number 
of  individuals  reached  has  jumped  from  426 
to  2049. 

For  Miss  Bowen,  a  large,  pleasant  woman 
whose  face  shows  deep  character  and  re- 
sources, had  met  this  challenge  the  same  way 
she'd  met  other  challenges  in  twenty-odd 
years  of  social  work — with  energy,  intelligence 
and  an  open  mind.  She  consulted  for  days 
with  her  chief,  George  T.  Adams,  farsighted 
young  Executive  Secretary  of  the  Philadel- 
phia Recreation  Association,  in  whose  hands 
the  problem  of  recreation  for  the  aged  had 
been  placed. 

From  these  talks  emerged  the  basic  plan  of 
old-age  clubs  as  they  are  today.  The  Recrea- 
tion Association  exerts  no  actual  control  over 
any  club— they  are  the  responsibility  of  the 
sponsoring  agencies— but  Miss  Bowen  stands 
ready  to  give  ideas  and  advice  at  any  time. 
Her  main  job  is  one  of  promoting  more  clubs. 

The  clubs'  main  purpose  is  recreation.  Club 
members  themselves  decide  what  they  will 
do.  It's  their  club. 

Watch  the  Golden  Age  Club  at  Lutheran 
Settlement.  Olaf  Matson,  who  still  wears 
the  tattoos  he  got  in  his  sailor  days,  shouts 
with  delight  as  he  takes  off  two  of  Mr.  Stark's 
men  in  their  weekly  checker  game.  The  ladies 
at  the  next  table  are  so  busy  cutting  large 
stars  out  of  paper,  and  writing  get-well  notes 
on  the  backs  for  sick  members,  that  they 
don't  even  look  up  Their  tongues  are  going 
as  fast  as  their  scissors.  In.another  corner  two 
(Continued  on  Page  243) 
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SAID  MRS.  POTTS 


There  she  stood,  looking  at  her  laundry. 
And  what  she  was  looking  at  was  a  sheet 
ripped  down  the  middle!  A  Pequot  sheet. 

Most  women  would  recoil  in  horror. 
But  Mrs.  Helene  Potts  (of  Washington, 
D.  C.)  just  laughed.  "Let  'er  rip,"  she 
said,  "even  Pequots  can't  last  forever!" 

For  here  was  a  sheet  that  had  served 
her  faithfully,  for  much  longer  than  even 
a  long-time  Pequot  fan  would  expect. 
Writes  Mrs.  Potts: 

"I've  bought  Pequot  Sheets 
since  I  was  a  bride.  I  date 
them  all  and  use  them  in  ro- 
tation, to  get  the  very  most 
wear .  But  even  I  was  amazed  at 
the  stamina  of  a  sheet  that's 
been  used  constantly  as  long 
as  this  one  had. " 

For    four    generations,    Pequot    muslins 

—  SO  gooci- looking «...  so  long-  wearing 


have  been  amazing  thrifty  housewives  by 
their  well-nigh  indestructible  beauty  and 
phenomenal  wear.  And  for  four  genera- 
tions mothers  have  been  doing  what  Mrs. 
P»tts  is  doing  now: 

"I'm  assembling  the  trousseau 
linens  for  my  daughter,  and  I 
assure  you  they'll  be  Pequots 
--   nothing  else  but!" 

If  you  would  like  to  be  amazed  by  beauti- 
ful sheets  that  wear  and  wear,  look  for 
the  two  Pequot  exclusives*. . .  ask  for 
Pequot  plus-service  muslins,  America's 
most  popular  sheets. 

Pequot  Mills,  Salem,  Massachusetts 
Also  makers  oj  Pequot  Fine  Combed  Percales 
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*Projecting 
quick   finding 


^Double-tape   selvages   to 
ive   extra   strength. 


PEQUOT 
5HEETS 

Plus-Service  muslins  have  the  thread 

count  and  weight  that  give 

the  longest   service. 
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For  keeps!  That's  the  cornerstone  of 
the  bride's  dearest  dreams — 

of  her  love,  her  home,  her  Community! 
For  keeps,  the  finest  silverplate — 

fine  in  design,  in  weight,  in 
Community's  own  enduring  "Overlay." 

For  keeps,  a  dinner  service  in 
one  of  Community's  famous  patterns — 

correct  alike  for  high  hospitality  and 
lingering,  contented  dinners-just-for-two. 

At  your  jeweler's.  Happy-hride  priced! 


(No  Federal  Tail 
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If  it's    Community*.  .  .  it's    correct! 
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(Continued  from  Page  241) 
old  gentlemen  are  discussing  politics,  mildly 
but  with  conviction.  It's  a  happy,  busy  group. 

The  first  day  these  thirty  people  were  to- 
gether, they  sat  stiffly  in  chairs  about  the 
edge  of  the  room.  Only  six  would  play  games 
or  sing.  The  rest  watched,  not  saying  a  word. 
They  were  uncertain,  afraid.  And  the  leader, 
realizing  this,  invited  everyone  to  participate, 
but  urged  no  one  against  his  will.  As  each  per- 
son left  two  hours  later,  her  smile  was  friendly, 
her  handclasp  warm  and  firm.  To  each  she 
said,  "Won't  you  come  again  next  week?" 
They  did — every  single  person.  That  time 
only  half  sat  around  the  wall  saying  nothing. 
By  the  third  week  they  all  had  forgotten  their 
shyness.  They've  been  having  a  fine  time 
ever  since. 

Over  at  the  Friends'  Neighborhood  Guild 
members  like  to  sing  and  paint.  Biddie,  a  96- 
year-old  who's  painting  for  the  second  time 
in  her  life,  laughs  aloud  at  the  vague  shape  of 
an  ostrich  on  her  paper.  "  It  don't  look  like 
nothin',"  she  says,  but  other  members  are 
quick  to  assure  her  it's  "very  good."  The 
painters  spend  half  their  time  jumping  up 
and  down  checking  on  others,  giving  advice 
about  color  and  composition.  For  women  who 
have  never  had  time  to  paint  before,  these 
elderly  people  do  remarkably  well.  Their 
paintings  are  free  and  expressive,  anything 
from  a  house  with  a  chimneyful  of  smoke  to 
the  portrait  one  religious  lady  did  of  Moses 
and  two  followers,  complete  with  an  apple 
tree  in  the  corner. 

Mrs.  Voight,  a  volunteer  who  found  solace 
in  the  club  after  her  husband  died,  strikes  a 
chord  on  the  piano,  and  Miss  Mary  stands  up 
to  sing  her  favorite,  The  Old  Rugged  Cross. 
The  painters  stop  for  a  moment  to  applaud. 
Then  Antonia,  a  charming  Polish  woman 
with  deep  blue  eyes  which  match  the  ban- 
danna tied  about  her  head,  sings  a  Polish 
hymn.  At  the  end  of  her  song  she  gives  a  little 
speech,  partly  in  English,  mostly  in  Polish. 
Few  members  understand  her  exact  words, 
but  there's  no  doubt  of  the  meaning — 
"Friends.  We're  all  friends." 

Group  singing  is  a  favorite  of  every  club — 
anything  from  sentimental  songs  like  Good 
Night,  Sweetheart  and  I'm  Always  Chasing 
Rainbows,  to  more  spirited  numbers  like  I'm 
Looking  Over  a  Four-Leaf  Clover  and  the 
Army  Air  Corps  song.  Before  most  clubs  ad- 
journ they  form  a  friendship  circle  and  with 
their  hands  clasped,  sing  Auld  Lang  Syne  or 
God  be  With  You  Till  We  Meet  Again. 

Both  men  and  women  belong  to  the  Salva- 
tion Army  Lehigh  Recreation  Center's  club, 
and  here  there's  a  brisk  bowling  match  every 
Thursday  on  the  Center's  small  wooden  bowl- 
ing alley.  Steve,  an  amiable,  gray-haired  old 
gentleman,  presides  over  the  game  as  pin  boy 
and  scorekeeper.  It's  an  exciting  contest  for 
all,  from  Steve,  who  specializes  in  strikes,  to 
the  energetic  grandmother  whose  average  is 


seldom  more  than  ten  pins  for  the  whole  game. 
Cheering,  laughing,  getting  up  to  take  their 
turn,  these  older  people  haven't  time  to  feel 
old.  There's  too  much  going  on. 

In  another  way,  members  of  the  German- 
town  Settlement's  Happy  Hours  Club  have 
just  as  good  a  time.  On  the  first  floor  of  their 
meeting  place  is  a  library  with  a  fireplace 
where  members  gather  to  sing,  dance  and 
have  their  lunch.  On  the  second  floor  there's 
room  for  craftwork — painting,  weaving  and 
clay. 

Other  clubrooms  are  not  so  attractive  as 
this.  The  walls  may  be  dark  and  in  need  of 
paint,  the  windows  curtainless,  the  chairs 
hard  and  uncomfortable.  But  few  members 
notice  these  things.  They  agree  with  the  ex- 
shipbuilder,  who,  looking  about  the  sparsely 
furnished  room  where  his  club  meets,  saw 
only  the  friendly  faces,  felt  only  the  warmth 
and  good  cheer  of  the  group  around  him. 
"Elegant,"  he  said.  "Real  elegant." 

Some  clubs  are  formed  by  agencies  taking 
the  initiative;  others  through  the  pleas  of 
older  people  who  have  heard  of  the  clubs 
through  friends.  After  the  program  was  pub- 
licized in  a  Philadelphia  newspaper,  Miss 
Bowen  received  twenty  letters  from  oldsters 
in  suburban  Olney  asking,  "Where  is  the 
nearest  club?" 

Checking  her  map,  Miss  Bowen  found  none 
near  Olney.  Immediately  she  went  into  ac- 
tion. She  contacted  the  Olney  Community 
Council  which,  in  turn,  appointed  Mrs.  Je- 
rome Printz  as  chairman  of  a  committee  to 
plan  a  club.  Eight  community  leaders  held  a 
meeting,  listened  to  Miss  Bowen,  immedi- 
ately organized  a  bang-up  Fourth  of  July  cel- 
ebration for  oldsters.  The  event  was  publi- 
cized on  the  front  page  of  the  Olney  Times — 
and  fifty  people  of  65  or  over  turned  up. 

Olney's  civic  associations  took  it  from 
there.  The  Golden  Age  Club  of  Olney — sev- 
enty members  strong — meets  twice  a  month 
in  rooms  donated  by  the  Veterans  of  Foreign 
Wars.  Each  meeting,  sponsored  by  a  different 
agency,  is  unique.  They've  had  Paul  Jones 
get-acquainted  dances,  flower  shows,  costume 
and  crazy-hat  parties  and  hobby  shows. 
Women's  groups  have  entertained  the  club 
with  parties  and  refreshments.  Last  Christ- 
mas the  mothers'  chorus  from  an  Olney 
school  provided  a  Yuletide  program. 

Oldster  clubs  succeed  because  everyone 
who  comes  into  contact  with  them  is  touched 
somewhere.  They  remember  older  friends 
and  relatives — or  perhaps  they  think  of 
themselves  a  few  years  hence.  Either  way, 
they  get  to  work — "We  never  could  have 
done  the  job  without  so  many  willing  work- 
ers," Miss  Bowen  reiterates. 

Volunteers  teach  crafts,  play  the  piano, 
provide  cars  for  outings,  bring  refreshments, 
visit  members  when  they're  ill,  and  send  re- 
membrances on  holidays  and  birthdays.  They 
encourage  new  arrivals  to  enter  fully  into  club 


Seta 
party  mood 


. . .  Set  a  festive  table ! 
Create  a  "dressed-up"  atmosphere 
at  moderate  cost  with  a  Quaker  Lace 
cloth— then  leave  it  on  for  everyday 
So  practical,  it  needs  no  special  handl 
to  spot-clean,  and  washes  easily. 
A  perfect  gift  for  a  busy  hostess. 


QUAKER  LACE  COMPANY 

Philadelphia  33,  Pa. 

Sales  Office:  330  Fifth  Ave. 

New  York  1,  N.  Y. 
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a  Pa  mi  Iff  tradition  since  I £66 


The  giving  of  gifts 
brings  Christmas  joy  to  all . . . 
May  tho  friendly  Avon  Representative 
calls  at  your  home,  help  you  give  pleasure 
fa  those  you  love. 


VZryLcosfnetics 

IN    RADIO    CITY,    NEW    YORK 


activities.  Mrs.  Strawbridge  and  Mrs.  Mac- 
kenzie,  who  started  out  as  volunteer  workers 
in  the  Germantown  I  Iappy  Hours  Club,  now 
consider  themselves  members  as  well.  Volun- 
teers go  home  and  tell  their  husbands  and 
friends  about  the  clubs.  Perhaps  their  friends 
know  some  older  person  who  would  like  to 
join;  often  they  help  out  at  meetings  them- 
selves. 

They  are  appreciated  too.  As  the  little 
Yugoslav  refugee  said  to  the  worker  who  had 
spent  most  of  the  afternoon  with  him  in  a 
fierce  game  of  checkers,  "Mrs.  Herman,  I 
like  you  with  all  my  system." 

In  every  club  members  are  surprised  at 
their  accomplishments.  "I  never  thought 
these  old  hands  of  mine  could  do  things  like 
this,"  they  say  time  and  time  again. 

Take  the  mother  who  boasted  she  has 
"seventeen  heads  of  children." 

"Why,  mother,"  said  her  eldest  daughter, 
looking  at  the  scarf  she'd  just  finished,  "we 
used  to  do  things  like  this  in  school." 

"  Don't  I  know  it ! "  came  the  answer.  "You 
had  your  chance  while  I  was  taking  care  of 
you  children.  Now  it's  my  turn!" 

"We've  discovered  that  older  people  learn 
new  things  easily,  even  after  eighty;  that 
they're  more  tolerant,  co-operative  and  ap- 
preciative," says  Miss  Bowen.  "They  meet 
people  from  cultures  they've  never  known 
before  and  through  them  find  new  outlets  for 
their  personalities. 

"The  death  rate  among  club  members  in 

their  seventies  and  eighties  is  surprisingly 

low — they    seem    to    live 

longerwith  useful  work  and       ■SMOIBSMBB 

something  pleasant  to  look        v 

forward  to.  And  they  un-  ft  Work  ^ 
,     .    ,  ..        ...  W   us  our  livin 

dertake  new  pursuits  with       |ife 

happiness  and  enthusiasm. 

Many  are  learning  new  atti-       EaHOOMBUnsau 

tudes  as  well  as  hobbies." 

Responsibility  for  club  activities  rests  with 
each  leader.  Some  are  members  of  the  spon- 
soring agency's  staff;  others  are  unpaid  vol- 
unteer workers.  At  the  request  of  new  spon- 
soring agencies,  Miss  Bowen  had  arranged  in 
the  summer  of  1946  an  institute  to  train  and 
orient  leaders  for  their  work.  First  of  its  kind 
in  the  country,  the  institute  presented  au- 
thorities on  the  psychological,  physical  and 
social  problems  of  the  aged.  Other  sessions 
were  led  by  specialists  in  crafts,  dramatics, 
games  and  dancing.  This  institute  was  fol- 
lowed by  a  one-day  meeting  a  year  later  to 
explain  old-age  clubs  to  interested  persons 
throughout  the  city. 

New  leaders  today  benefit  from  the  records 
of  these  meetings,  from  the  wealth  of  litera- 
ture Miss  Bowen  has  turned  out  on  the  Phila- 
delphia experiment,  and  from  direct  contact 
with  Miss  Bowen  herself.  Some  leaders  have 
had  experience  and  training  in  recreational 
work;  most  have  not.  Many  have  come  from 
wartime  volunteer  tasks  like  USO. 

Experience  helps,"  Miss  Bowen  says, 
"but  our  most  outstanding  leaders  are  those 
who  possess  the  really  important  qualities — 
a  true  interest  in  older  people's  welfare  and 
happiness,  and  an  unselfish  desire  to  help 
them  find  a  fuller  life.  These  people  have 
made  fine  leaders." 

The  job  has  not  always  been  easy.  The 
building  up  of  a  thriving  club  program  takes 
constant  work,  infinite  understanding  and 
some  expense.  Most  clubs  operate  on  a  shoe- 
string. 

While  the  room  where  they  meet  is  sup- 
plied  by  the  sponsoring   agency,  they  do 


g;  it  gels  us  our 

-HENRY  FORD. 


have  small  expenses  for  paints,  clay,  light  re- 
freshments like  tea  and  doughnuts.  But  no 
member  ever  is  required  to  contribute. 

"We  just  talk  about  the  club  outside,  and 
people  do  things  for  us,"  explains  Margaret 
Rudderow,  codirector  of  the  group  meeting 
in  Philadelphia's  historic  Christ  Church. 
"The  church  appropriates  one  hundred  and 
fifty  dollars  a  year;  members  drop  their  con- 
tributions in  our  nugget  box,  and  sometimes 
donate  ice  cream  or  cider." 

Members  of  the  Happy  Age  Club,  whose 

weekly  expenses  are  paid  by  the  Council  of 

Jewish  Women,  collect  ten  cents  a  week  from 

each  member  for  a  luncheon  and  movie  party 

in  the  spring. 

i 

Ihe  same  spirit  which  motivates  volun- 
teers radiates  through  the  clubs  themselves. 
Members  grow  to  care  for  one  another  genu- 
inely. Some,  whose  relatives  are  dead,  trans- 
fer family  affection  to  the  club.  The  tall, 
gaunt  man  who  had  missed  several  meetings 
because  of  a  heart  condition  hurried  to  see 
the  leader  his  first  time  back.  "You  know 
what  kept  me  alive?"  he  said.  "All  the  cards 
I  got  from  these  people.  I  can't  get  over 
knowing  they  really  care." 

Whether  or  not  old-age  clubs  should  be  en- 
couraged to  seek  more  contacts  with  younger 
people  is  a  question  which  Mr.  Adams  and 
Miss  Bowen  have  not  yet  answered  to  their 
satisfaction.  Mr.  Adams  is  skeptical:  "Young 
people  too  often  treat  older  people  as  if  they 
were  old — and  that's  not  right,  because  they 
feel    young.    Or   worse, 
OBSUUBSSUEUBBSUU        youngsters  pay   them  no 
attention  at  all." 

On  the  other  hand,  some 
clubs  encourage  neighbor- 
hood children  to  come 
gMBOBUasaa  spend  a  few  minutes  talking 
to  the  older  people.  And 
many  go  on  to  seek  other  outlets  themselves. 
Their  timidity  overcome,  they  attend  other 
meetings  sponsored  by  the  agency,  wash  cur- 
tains and  clean  rooms  in  the  meeting  house, 
mend  toys  and  dress  dolls  for  the  children 
who  play  there.  Others  do  baby  sitting  in 
their  neighborhood,  and  assemble  packets  for 
Red  Cross  and  Community  Chest  drives. 

Conclusively,  Philadelphia's  old-age  clubs 
prove  the  old  adage :  You  are  as  young  as  you 
feel.  Visit  a  dance  at  Christ  Church.  A  white- 
haired  woman  with  a  determined  look  on  her 
face,  and  a  black  patent-leather  purse  slung 
casually  over  her  shoulder,  leads  waltzes  and 
fox-trotting.  Then  a  slender  74-year-old 
woman  wearing  pince-nez  glasses  takes  over 
the  polkas.  A  gentleman  who  describes  him- 
self as  "eighty-three  and  still  looking"  care- 
fully asks  each  lady  to  dance.  Another,  as  the 
room  and  dancing  become  warmer,  sheds  his 
coat.  Those  on  the  side  lines  clap  and  stomp 
their  feet. 

As  the  dancing  drew  to  a  close  one  night 
the  leader  asked,  "What  shall  we  sing?" 

"Page  seventy-five,"  said  the  little  gray- 
haired  lady  with  the  black  shawl  pinned  tightly 
about  her  shoulders. 

"All  right,"  said  the  leader.  "Long  Long 
Ago — is  that  the  one?" 

"Oh,  no,  the  other  one  on  the  page — 
There'll  Be  a  Hot  Time  in  the  Old  Town  To- 
night." 

Her  neighbor,  a  brisk  "young"  woman  of 
65,  looked  up  with  a  smile.  In  a  simple,  spon- 
taneous question  she  put  into  words  the  way 
each  member  feels  about  his  new  friends: 
"These  boys  and  girls  are  fun,  aren't  they?" 

THE  END 
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Vogue  Design  No.  6389. 

Blouse;  sizes  12  to  20,  30  to  38.  40c. 

Vogue  Design  No.  6539. 

"Easy-to-Make"  suit;  sizes  12  to  20, 
30  to  42.  75c. 

\  ogue  Design  No.  S-4920. 

One-piece  dress  and  jacket;  sizes  12 
to  20,  30  to  38.  $1. 


6539 


S-4920 
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Brocade  collar  and  cuffs  on  Textron's  treasure  of  a  hostess  coat,  about  $17.  Slightly  higher  west  of  the  Rockies 
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Now  Textron  brings  new  loveliness  to  you— a  hostess  coat  as  radiant  as  a  rare  black  pearl 
shimmering  in  a  delicate  pink  shell.     Waves  of  fullness  in  its  soft-falling  skirt  .  .  . 

a  waistline  so  beautifully  cut  that  it  makes  yours  look  inches  smaller.     Of  finest  rayon  slipper  satin 
in  Black  with  Shell  Pink  or  Black  with  Skv  Blue,  sizes  10  to  20.     At  leading  stores  throughout  the  country. 
TEXTRON  inc.,  Textron  Building.  401  Fifth  Avenue,  New  York  16,  N.  Y. 

TEXTRON 

REG.  U.S.  PAT.  OFF. 

LOUSES  •  MENSWEAR  •  WOVEN       &       TRICOT       LINGERIE  •  HOSTESS       COATS 
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THERE'S   A  WORLD 
OF    DIFFERENCE! 
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When  buying  your  foundation  or 
bra  DON'T  TAKE  THE  ELASTIC 
FOR  GRANTED.  There's  nothing  in 
the  world  like  *DARLEEN  Elastic. 
Performs  miracles  for  your  figure. 
Ask,  Is  the  elastic  DARLEEN?" 

M.  Reg.  Dorlington  Fabrics  Corporation  •  350  Fifth  Ave.,  New  York 


New  hues  for  a  new  season 
Vision  nylons  in  . . . 


Game  Bird  Colors 


Rich,  romantic  tones 
in  those  beautifully  made 
stockings  that  fit  your 
heels,  toes  and  ankles  with 
a  natural  perfection. 
You'll  find  them  at  better 
stores.  A  vision  of 
sheer  loveliness. 


Knif  Products  Solei  Company,  350  Fifth  Avenue.  New  York  1.  N.y, 


Christmas  lifts  for  the  Hous 
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Make  waterproof  plastic  fabric  bowl  cov-   y!~q 

ers  by  shirring  differenfrsized  circles  with    y-^£,s*#    •      ,    *        /'^» 

clastic  thread.    RuJJIed  apron   to  match.       •■  ^  iV^v-- .    ^^dJf^j*/ 
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I  ▼  ^  :  Shower  curtain  and  matching  bathroom- 

<  "&  *»  window  curtain  made  in  waterproof  plas- 

41  tic  fabric.  Sells  for  about  74c  per  yard. 

_k,  II'  .run  ii«-f«l  farther  instructions,  writ*' 
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From  the  moment  you  fi/st  riy  a  modern  White/Rotary ...  a  wondrous  invitation  to  new 

loveliness  unfol/s/nefore  you.  Right  aLyour  fingertips  is  a  new-found  ability  to 

make  all  the  clothes  you've  been  wanting.  Just  think!  Tailoring  and  decorating  tricks  that 

grandmother  paid  handsomely  to  have  someone  else  do,  now  come  almost  automatically 

from  the  expert  needle  of  your  White.  You'll  ruffle,  tuck,  pleat,  shirr,  quilt  or  make 

buttonholes  about  as  easily  as  you  sew  a  straight  seam.  See  this  new  sewing  magic  .  .  . 

in  furniture-type  cabinets  or  handy  portable  ...  at  your  department  store  or  dealer. 


CABINET  MODELS  AVAILABLE  IN  MAHOGANY,  WALNUT,  MAPLE  ANO  BLOND 
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Soaping*  dulls  hair. 
Halo  glorifies  it ! 
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Yes,  "soaping"  your  hair 
with  even  finest  liquid  or  ere  an 
shampoos  hides  its  natural 
lustre  with  dulling  soap  film 

V  Halo— not  a  soap,  not  a  cream 

—  contains  no  sticky  oils,  nothing  to  hide 

your  hair's  natural  lustre  with  dulling 

film.  Made  with  a  new  patented 

ingredient,  Halo  brings  out  glossy, 

shimmering  highlights  the  very  first 

time  you  use  it!  Its  delightfully  fragrant 

lather  rinses  away  quickly,  completely 

in  any  kind  of  water— needs  no  lemon  or 

vinegar  rinse.  For  hair  that's  naturally 

colorful,  lustrously  soft,  easy  to 

manage— use  Halo  Shampoo! 

At  any  drug  or  cosmetic  counter. 


Not  a  soap, 
not  a  cream — 
cannot  leave 
dulling  film! 

/  Quickly, 

effectively  removes 

dandruff  from  both 

hair  and  scalp! 

V   Gives  fragrant, 

soft-water  lather 

even  in  hardest 

water! 

V  Leaves  hair 

lustrously  soft,  easy 

to  manage — with 

colorful  natural 

highlights! 


i 


II  III    III  Ml  AMI   WAS   AN   ALCOHOLIC 

(Continued  from  Page  212) 


Halo  reveals  the  hidden  beauty  of  your  hair! 


customers  come  out  to  see  the  dogs  and  sigh 
and  glance  at  their  checkbooks  and  decide 
that  they  will  have  to  wait  awhile  before  they 
can  make  the  purchase. 

These  are  royal  dogs:  the  registered  name 
of  the  Freeman  kennel  is  Eldgyth,  the  name 
of  one  of  the  royal  ancestors  genealogists  dis- 
covered for  the  Duchess  of  Windsor  at  the 
time  of  her  marriage.  Apollo  Eldgyth  was  a 
real  patrician:  he  won  140  "best  of  the 
breed ' '  citations  before  his  death  a  few  months 
ago.  Such  show  dogs  sell  for  fancy  money — 
when  they  sell.  But  1948  is  a  bad  dog  year,  as 
was  1947.  The  $6000  the  family  needs  from 
sales  to  keep  going  comfortably  has  not  been 
reached  this  year  or  last. 

Does  Frances  Freeman  worry?  Worry? 

"Of  course  not,"  she  says  serenely.  "If 
John  has  to  take  a  job  for  a  while,  and  com- 
mute from  here,  it  will  be  too  bad;  he  loves 
the  farm  so  much.  But  times  will  change. 
Sometime  people  will  want  dogs  again.  And  if 
there  were  a  real  pinch  I  could  always  teach." 

Frances  was  a  substitute  teacher  for  the 
third  grade  in  a  Lebanon  school  when  she  first 
met  John.  She  was  making  $1050  a  year  then, 
although  she  could  command  a  higher  salary 
today.  John  had  a  nest  egg:  there  was  $2000 
set  aside.  His  earnings  from  selling  real  estate 
in  Bucks  County,  Pennsylvania,  ran  to  $35  to 
$40  a  week.  They  had  ^^^^^^^^ 
little  security  then — 
they  have  almost  none 
today.  But  they  share 
a  trust  in  life  and  in 
each  other  which  seems 
to  them  far  better  than 
money  in  the  bank. 

"We  have  paid  off 
the  mortgage  on  the 
house,"  says  Frances 
proudly. "  So  what  have 
we  to  worry  about?" 

The  Freeman  family 
has  no  life  insurance 
whatsoever,  nor  any- 
thing left  in  the  savings 
bank,  nor  any  one  of 
the  expensive  posses- 
sions some  families  think  of  as  necessities. 
Their  car  (nicknamed  "Bluebird  of  Happi- 
ness") is  a  1940  Dodge  coupe,  old  when  they 
bought  it.  Its  upkeep  comes  to  $25  a  month. 
Fuel  and  light  for  the  house  whack  a  large 
sum  out  of  the  profits  from  the  dog  business: 
about  $270  a  year.  G-O's  vitamins  are  an  ex- 
pense— but  since  his  tonsillectomy  the  doc- 
tor urges  them.  They  cost  $5  a  month.  Taxes 
for  the  Freeman  farm  are  only  about  $30  a 
year,  food  costs  only  $20  a  month ;  most  of  the 
food  is  grown  in  the  garden.  Milk  is  bought 
from  neighboring  farms.  They  eat  little  meat 
these  days;  staples  and  once  in  a  while  a  side 
of  bacon  or  a  ham  are  all  the  store  provides. 
But  there  are  oddly  extravagant  items  tucked 
away  in  the  nonexistent  budget.  You  cannot 
run  their  kind  of  business  without  spending 
money  for  telephones  and  travel,  for  enter- 
tainment and  for  specialists'  magazines. 

Kennel  publications  cost  the  Freemans 
over  $10  a  year;  the  telephone  bill,  even  on  a 
party  line,  is  nearly  that  amount  a  month. 
There  is  no  household  help  except  for  a  laun- 
dress one  day  a  week— but  when  you  ask 
Frances  Freeman  how  much  of  the  family 
money  goes  for  household  maintenance  she 
makes  a  wry  little  mouth  and  says,  "ninety- 
eight  per  cent."  In  the  past  two  years  of  bad 
sales  there  have  been  no  new  clothes  for  the 
family,  no  vacations,  no  taste  of  the  favorite 
family  dish:  a  juicy  steak. 

Some  families  might  sulk  or  sink  into 
proud  retirement  at  times  when  they  cannot 
put  on  a  show  of  high  prosperity  before  their 
friends.  But  not  this  couple:  they  are  too  real 
for  that. 

"We  entertain  all  the  time,"  says  Frances. 
"One  or  two  couples  for  dinner  perhaps  twice 
a  week  is  our  big  fling.  But  the  house  is  full  of 
dog  people  in  between  times.  Customers  roll 
up  at  any  hour  of  theday.  Other  breeders  drop 
by  to  meet  the  pups.  Sundays,  especially,  the 
Freeman  family  keeps  open  house." 


■\  There  are  children  that  blame 
^  their  parents  for  their  own  faults. 
Some  for  indulgence,  others  for  se- 
verity, and  still  others  for  indiffer- 
ence. Such  blame  is  the  excuse  of  a 
weak  character.  For  he  that  is  of  an 
age  to  criticize  his  own  conduct  hath 
more  knowledge  of  himself  than  any 
outsider,  and  if  he  he  unable  to  cor- 
rect his  own  faults,  blame  of  others 
is  a  confession  of  his  indifference  to 
betterment  and  is  therefore  injus- 
tice to  his  parents. 

—  SIR  THOMAS  BARCLAY; 
Wisdom  of  Lang  Sin  (D.  Appleton  Century  Com- 
pany, Inc.). 


Mealtimes  are  movable— ten  people  ma1 
be  there  and  hungry  at  twelve  noon  or  aj 
three  o'clock.  With  a  year-old  baby  and  a  sL? 
year  boy,  a  mother  is  lucky  if  she  is  finishe 
with  her  housework  at  the  end  of  a  ten-hou. 
day  in  such  a  home.  But  Frances  budgets  he 
energies;  she  manages  never  to  be  flustered c'. 
tired.  Does  she  bake?  "Oh,  yes.  Cakes  ami 
pies."  Has  she  a  hobby?  "Listening  to  ol 
ballads  on  the  radio  and  thinking  up  ine> 
pensive  dishes  to  surprise  John."  Does  sm 
find  time  to  read  ?  Yes— when  the  children  arj 
in  bed.  The  Freeman  interests  move  smoothl' 
hand  in  hand,  and  reading  aloud  is  therefore.! 
joy  to  them.  Westbrook  Pegler  is  their  favor.! 
ite  columnist.  They  like  dog  magazines,  and 
Rudyard  Kipling,  murder  mysteries  and  thi 
novels  of  Charles  Dickens,  Li'l  Abner  comiii 
strip  and  an  occasional  educational  dip  info 
Frazer's  Golden  Bough.  The  most  recently 
published  novel  they  liked  was  Kenneth  Rob 
erts'  Lydia  Bailey. 

Ihis  life  sounds  like  a  peaceful  heaven  for; 
man  who  wanted  to  paint  the  town  red  ano 
go  to  bed  potted  every  night.  It  is.  The  last 
motion  picture  that  the  Freemans  remembei 
having  liked  was  Gone  With  the  Wind ;  twe 
movies  a  year  are  par  for  them.  They  never 
go  to  lectures,  art  exhibits,  concerts,  plays 
^^^^^^^^^^  But  what  cultural  pleas- 
■■■■■■■■■■  ures  are  possible  the; 
enjoy:  the  walls  are 
hung  with  good  etch- 
ings; the  collection  oj 
phonograph  records  is 
much  used. 

If  you  said  to  the 

Freemans,    suddenly, 

"What  gives  you  the, 

most  fun?  "  they  woulc 

answer,  in  a   single 

breath,   "People."') 

("  But  not  in  organized 

groups,"  John  pleads. 

One  single  visit  to  the 

local  Lions  Club  made 

■■■■■■■■■■■       him    sure    lie    nevei 

wanted    to    join    any 

dues-paying  group  that  didn't  center  around 

dogs  or  poultry.) 

They  are  on  terms  of  easy  neighborliness 
with  the  Pennsylvania  Dutch  farmers  whose 
places  are  near  by.  Their  best  friends,  how- 
ever, are  "city  folk,"  who  commute  from 
Quakertown  to  jobs  as  engineers  or  lawyers 
or  businessmen  in  Philadelphia.  All  the  mem- 
bers of  their  group  are  passionate  dog  lovers. 
That  love  of  people — all  kindsof  people— is 
characteristic  of  the  men  and  women  who  are 
known  to  doctors  as  "problem  drinkers."  Al- 
coholics are  sociable  extroverts — even  the 
solitary  drinkers  who  tipple  privately  are  usu- 
ally eating  their  hearts  out  for  the  easy,  care- 
free friendships  they  don't  know  how  to  form. 
John  Freeman  is  fortunate  in  having  found  a 
wife  who  loves  people  as  much  as  he,  a  wife 
whose  casual,  lighthearted  management  of 
the  home  leaves  time  and  strength  for  lots  of 
talk. 

It  was,  typically  enough,  at  a  big  party 
that  these  two  met  in  1937.  Frances  was 
teaching  then ;  the  family  of  one  of  the  chil- 
dren in  her  class  urged  her  to  attend  their 
child's  Valentine  party— insisted  that  she  at- 
tend— sent  a  car  to  make  sure  that  she  would 
attend.  She  had  a  lovely  time  there  and  agreed 
to  return  the  next  Sunday  to  an  older  daugh- 
ter's tea  party.  Here  she  met  John ;  he  liked 
her  easygoing  mockery,  her  sense  of  humor 
her  very  pert  and  feminine  little  face,  witl 
the  brown,  expressive  eyes.  It  was  a  court 
ship  that  lasted  a  year  and  ended  in  a  Re 
formed  Church  rectory  wedding  at  Lebanoi 
Pennsylvania,  with  Frances'  mother  and  sis 
ter  present. 

What  did  Frances  wear  at  the  wedding 
Bridal  outfit?  Tailored  suit?  Both  Mr.  an( 
Mrs.  Freeman  thought  awhile  when  I  asked 
"Dress,"  they  said.  Its  further  details  die 
not  interest  them.  What  people  wear  is  inter 
esting  to  Frances  only  when  nothing  more  ex 
citing  is  up.  And  getting  married  to  Johr 
(Continued  on  Page  251) 
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The  saddest  day  of  the  week . . . 

IOr   SOYHC   peOple  !  SHRINKAGE  IS  CERTAINLY  shameful  ...  in  these 

bright,  modern  times! 

And  the  day -after- washday  can  be  a  mighty  miserable 
day— for  girls  who  buy  cottons  without  looking  for 
"Sanforized"  on  the  label. 

So  shop  smartly .  .  .  demand  to  see  the  "Sanforized" 
trademark  on  every  washable  cotton  you  buy.  It's  the 
sure-and-sensible  way  to  buy  clothes  that  won't  ever 
shrink  out  of  fit,  out  of  style. 


The  style  will  never  shrink  away  from 
the  dress  with  "Sanforized"  on  the  label. 


-SANFORIZED 


Cluett,  Peabody  &  Co.,  Inc.  permits  use  of  its  trade-mark  "Sanforized,"  adopted  in  1930,  only 
on  fabrics  which  meet  this  company's  rigid  shrinkage  requirements.  Fabrics  bearing  the  trade- 
mark "Sanforized"  will  not  shrink  more  than  lc'v  by  the  Government's  standard  test. 


LADIES'  HO} 
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:  .MM  RNAL 

Francis  Chambers  had  not  yet  written  the 
>ook.  Alcohol:  One  Man's  Meat,  which  he 
ind  Doctor  Strecker  were  to  publish  in  1938. 
de  himself  had  been  a  "recovered"  alcoholic 
or  only  five  or  six  years— for  the  lay  thera- 
pists in  this  field  are  all  men  who  have  them- 
selves been  through  the  mill.  He  was  reluc- 
;ant  to  accept  as  a  client  this  twenty-three- 
/ear-old  playboy:  he  felt,  on  the  basis  of  his 
nvn  experience,  that  few  men  who  are  true 
llcoholics  will  renounce  the  habit  until  it  has 
liven  them  far  more  grief  than  a  few  bad 
lang-overs  and  a  scare  of  two.  Why,  this 
(>oy  had  not  even  been  fired  from  a  job  for 
drinking !  He  was  a  piker,  in  comparison  with 
rome  of  the  alcoholics  who  were  coming  in 
or  help. 

But  Doctor  Strecker,  who  also  interviewed 
ohn  Freeman,  certified  him  as  free  from 
ny  psychic  quirks  which  might  make  treat- 
nent  especially  difficult;  and  eventually 
■"rancis  Chambers  took  him  on.  At  that 
ime  John  was  living  in  a  sort  of  polite  rural 
anitarium  for  drinkers,  but  as  a  patient 
,ith  privileges.  He  was  free  to  go  to  Mr. Cham- 
iers'  Philadelphia  office  twice  a  week  at 
rst,  then  once  a  week,  for  the  full  year  of 
onsultations  that  this  treatment  involves. 

Some  alcoholics 

isent    being     told 

lat  they  are  "dif- 

?rent,"   in   a  class 

part   from  normal 

rinkers.  But  John 

reeman  was  never 

le  of  these.  When 

•  understood  what 

;oholism  is,  he  im- 

idiately  accepted 

2  fact  which  fol- 

vs  it:  that  he  could 

ver,  so  long  as  he 

■d.  take  another 

■nk.    At   the  end 

the    treatment, 

in  found,  to  his 

mishment,    that 

didn't    want    a 

lk — ever.  He  has 

wanted    one 

e. 

lr.  Chambers 
Ijthat  his  patient 
filed  the  encour- 
■nent  of  being  on 
own.  Aptitude 
Ks  showed'  that 
was  best  fitted 
f  :ountry  living.  It 
I  .then  that  he  got 

'  job  as  a  salesman  of  real  estate  in  Bucks 
iinty — but  not  a  very  successful  one. 
■  He  was  much  too  honest,"  says  his  wife, 
lo  met  him  while  he  was  working  at  this 
>.  "He'd  warn  his  customers  away  from 
ises  they  might  have  bought  by  pointing 
that  the  roof  leaked  and  the  cellar  was 


Cannon  Towels*  St 


po  Frances  Kalbach  Freeman,  a  bride, 
ed  her  husband  to  take  a  flier  at  the  dog- 
eding  business.  Mr.  Chambers,  pater- 
ly  in  the  background  by  now,  was  enthusi- 
ic;  he  gave  the  Freemans  their  first  setter. 
was  he,  too,  who  introduced  them  to  the 
akertown  area,  where  he  had  bought  a 
intry  home.  The  Freeman  property  was  a 
gain  when  they  found  it — S3500  for  a  150- 
ar-old  stone  house  with  excellent  lines, 
ind  beams  and  a  fine,  old-fashioned  fire- 
:ce.  But  the  installation  of  a  bathroom, 
ltral  heating  and  electricity  cost  them  al- 
ist  twice  as  much  as  the  property  itself, 
d  that  ended  the  savings  account  and  sent 
m  into  debt  too. 


IE  Freemans  are  refreshing  among  own- 
of  remodeled  homes:  they  did  not  lay  a 

(nd  to  any  of  the  work  themselves.  "I 
uldn't  know  what  to  do  with  a  paint- 
jsh,"  each  admits.  And,  "I  can't  drive  a 
il  straight,"  grins  Fran. 
Life  in  the  remodeled  farmhouse  has  been 
ppy  and  fairly  serene.  There  was  a  period, 
ring  the  war.  when  John  felt  that  a  husky 
in  of  his  age  ought  to  do  something  more 
evant  to  victory  than  breeding  dogs;  he 


ed  to  join  the  marines  but  was  rejected 
cause  of  a  back  injury  suffered  during  his 
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old  football  days.  So  he  got  war  work  at  th 
SKF  ball-bearing  company,  twenty-thre> 
miles  away,  and  commuted  to  a  night-shift! 
seven-days-a-week  job.  That  was  a  hard  timet 
Frances  was  lonely  .  .  .  but  it  wasn't  too  bad 
she  says,  for  "I  had  G-0  to  keep  me  com 
pany." 

G-O  is  company — he's  now  in  the  first) 
grade  of  the  nearest  public  school  at  Quaker 
town,  and  the  two  house  dogs,  Christmas  anc 
Chappy,  are  his.  He  is  bright,  lively,  assured 
When  told  that  someone  had  reported  G-0 
as  "a  co-operative  little  lad,"  his  father 
snorted!  "G-O,"  he  said,  "can  be  the  worst 
little  stinker  I  know  when  he  tries!" 

JBut  all  through  Frances'  second  pregnancy, 
when  he  was  only  five,  G-0  dust-mopped  the 
floors  for  her ;  he  now  makes  his  own  bed  and 
keeps  his  room  neat  every  day.  Sometimes 
he  even  tries  to  wash  and  dry  the  dishes,  but 
on  a  rather  lick-and-promise  basis.  He  is  self- 
reliant:  he  is  used  to  having  both  parents 
bolt  off  to  dog  shows,  leaving  him  with  a 
neighbor;  he  waves  them  casually  off  and 
never  cries.  Little  Dan  is  coming  along  too. 
Both  the  Freemans  think  that  children 
ought  to  have  a  sense  of  family  tradi- 
tion when  they  are 
growing  up:  theirs 
are  taken  every  year 
to  the  big  family 
party  at  an  uncle's. 
G-0  attends  the 
local  nonsectarian 
Sunday  school. 

The  schedule  of 
the  home  revolves 
around  the  children 
and  the  dogs.  The 
family  rises  at  six- 
thirty  and  there  is 
always  a  busy  hour 
ahead  of  Frances — 
preparing  Dan's 
formula,  getting 
G-O's  hearty  break- 
fast and,  at  the  same 
time,  preparing  the 
grapefruit,  eggs, 
toast  and  coffee  that 
start  the  day  for 
John.  The  two 
"men"  have  to  get 
through  on  time,  so 
that  John  can  drive 
G-O  to  school  in 
winter,  to  the  or- 
ganized play  group 
in  the  summer. 
When  John  comes  back,  he  is  busy  around 
the  kennel  most  of  the  morning — grooming, 
trimming,  training,  feeding  the  dogs.  In  the 
afternoon  he  mows  the  lawn  or  works  at  the 
vegetable  patch  or  repairs  the  kennels  or 
cleans  the  chicken  house:  "On  a  place  like 
this,"  he  says,  "man's  work  is  never  done 
either." 

Frances  keeps  busy,  too,  thank  you.  She 
does  all  the  cleaning,  mending,  cooking, 
baby  care.  She  washes  and  sets  her  own  hair 
and  keeps  her  wardrobe  in  order;  this  now 
consists  of  two  good  suits  and  several  cotton 
house  dresses,  to  which  it  is  reduced  in  a  bad 
dog  year.  Frances'  mainstay  and  support  is 
the  neighbor  woman  who  comes  in  to  launder 
and  baby-sit  when  the  Freemans  go  off  for 
the  day  to  a  show.  She  is  a  friend  and  a 
"find,"  who  is  always  eager  to  help  out  and 
do  a  little  extra  cleaning  beyond  the  terms  of 
her  twenty-five  cents  an  hour. 

The  family  life  revolves  around  the  pleas- 
ant living  room,  where  pickup.meals  of  sand- 
wiches and  coffee  are  often  served  to  casual 
guests.  When  they  are  alone  the  family  take 
breakfast  and  lunch  in  the  kitchen;  for  din- 
ner, even  alone,  they  always  change  into 
fresh  clothes  and  move  into  the  dining  room. 
Unlike  many  of  their  friends,  they  loathe 
out-of-door  meals  and  picnics.  They  never 
stack  the  dishes  in  the  sink  unless  the  house 
is  filled  with  guests  who  must  be  entertained. 
But  Frances  is  no  "Craig's  Wife":  if  cus- 
tomers arrive  in  the  midmoming  she  whips 
off  her  apron  and  pours  out  coffee  and  sits 
around,  acting  as  gracious  hostess,  without  a 
moment's  worry  over  undone  chores.  "The 
(Continued  on  Page  254) 


MAINE  PIONEERS 


HAVE  you  ever  had  the  yen  in 
pull  up  stakes  and  take  to  the 
woods  for  a  new  life?  Well,  the 
Stanley  Crawford's  had  and  did, 
and,  today,  the  two  of  them  and 
their  five  daughters  are  coping 
with  the  great  outdoors  in  50  acres 
of  rugged  Maine  country. 

The  living  (log-cabin  style)  isn't 
exactly  easy.  In  fact,  it's  minus 
plumbing,  a  decent  slove,«  hot 
water,  a  phone  and  steam  heat. 
"But."  sav  the  Crawfords,  "we've 
our  own  air  to  breathe  and  a  darn 
good  time  in  the  process." 

BY  SARA  LAMPORT 
HOW   AMERICA   LIVES 

The  December  Journal 
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.  .  .  and  he's  dreamed  up  something  you've  always  wanted. 
New  Style  .  .  .  New  Pieces .  .  .  New  Features  .  .  . 
all  yours  in  this  striking  New  Mengel  Grouping! 


Don't  waste  a  minute.  Hurry  right  clown  to 
your  Mengel  store  and  see  this  new  Ivory  Bisque 
Oak  group.  It's  just  the  furniture  you'll  want. 

The  sleek  new  lines  of  this  modern  furniture 
make  a  smart  new  dress  for  any  home.  The 
Strikingly  beautiful  finish  adds  a  new  kind  of 
satiny  loveliness  to  any  room. 

Each  smartly  designed  piece  you  see  gives  you 
new  ideas  to  make  your  home  more  comfortable, 
more  convenient,  more  up-to-the-minute  in  style. 
You'll  be  wanting  to  do  over  the  entire  house. 

And  this  is  just  the  furniture  that  will  do  it. 
Bedroom,  living  room,  hall,  dining  room  .  .  .  this 
new  Mengel  group  is  all-room  furniture.  The 
versatile  functional  design  enables  you  to  use 
each  piece  separately  ...  or  to  group  several 
together,  to  give  you  fust  exactly  the 
combinations  you  require. 

A  smart  chest  for  your  hall:  a  roomy  bookcase 
for  your  living  room  or  a  buffet,  complete  with 


matching  table  and  chairs  for  your  dining  room. 

And  every  piece  is  Permanized*.  That's 
Mengel's  name  for  their  exclusive,  scientific 
method  of  furniture  construction.  No  matter  what 
the  climate  .  .  .  hot  or  cold,  damp  or  dry  .  .  . 
the  joints  and  veneers  in  your  Mengel  Permanized 
Furniture  will  never  come  apart. 

Visit  your  Mengel  store  soon.  Find  that 
furniture  you've  always  wanted.  Meantime,  send 
10-cents  for  Mary  Adam's  booklet,  "Let's  Plan  a 
Bedroom  Around  You."  You'll  find  a  hatful  of 
new  ideas  for  dressing  up  your  home. 


,  j  e/i44tcutc7ecl 

ENCEL 


MARY  ADAM 

The  Mengel  Company,  Dept.  187 

Louisville  1,  Kentucky 

Enclosed  is  1GY.  Please  send  me  your  new 
booklet,  "Let's  Plan  a  Bedroom  Around 
You."    (If   you    live    outside    Continental 

U.  S.,  send  25-.) 


NAME. 


•  Keg.  U.  S.  Pat.  Off. 


Copyright  1948.  The  Mengel  Company 
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Try  the  top  burners.  That's  where  80%  of  your  cooking  is  done. 
Will  the  tiny  center  flames  burn  alone? 


ANY  BURNER  WILL  TURN  DOWN  LIKE  THIS 

^CJP 

IT  MAKES  A 


DIFFERENCE! 


The  Harper  Center  Simmer  burner  is  really  2  burners  in  1.  Turn 
off  the  big  burner  and  the  little  burner  keeps  on  burning.  You 
benefit  many  ways! 

1 .  Saves  gas,  because  the  Center  Simmer  alone 
keeps  a  covered  vessel  boiling. 

2.  Saves  time,  saves  food,  saves  boiling  dry, 
saxes  delicious  flavor  and  color  of  foods.  You 
can  cook  with  less  than  a  cupful  of  water,  as  so 
little  boils  away. 

3.  Keeps  foods  warm  without  over-cooking  . . . 
only  the  Center  Simmer  can  be  turned  to  such 

&&  a  low  point. 

DO  THIS!   Insist  that  your  new  range  has  top  burners  that  operate 

on  the  Harper  Center  Simmer  principle.  Leading  makes  include 
A-B,  Atlantic,  Caloric,  Copper-Clad.  Cribben  &  Sexton  Universal, 
Crown.  Delher,  Detroit  Jewel,  Flamex,  Garland,  Gurney,  Majestic, 
Moffat,  Moore,  O'Keefe  &  Merritt,  SGE  Acorn,  SGE  Oriole, 
Wedgewood. 


FREE:  Send  for  illustrated 
color  booklet,  "Modern  Methods 
ot  Top  Burner  Cooking,"  today. 
It  tells  how  to  make  your  cooking 
easier. . .  better!  Harper-Wyman 
Company,  8564  Vincennes  Ave., 
Chicago  20,  111. 


(Continued  from  Page  252) 
consumption  of  coffee  here  is  enormous,"  she 
says.  John,  like  most  recovered  alcoholics, 
drinks  a  lot  of  it.  Unlike  most  recovered  alco- 
holics, he  detests  candy. 

The  conversation  with  visiting  dog  lov- 
ers— morning,  afternoon  or  in  the  evening — 
is  gay  and  outspoken.  Frances  remembers 
the  horror  with  which  her  mother  greeted 
John's  barnyard  chatter  during  their  court- 
ship days.  Mrs.  Kalbach  was  even  more  ap- 
palled at  the  idea  of  her  daughter's  marrying 
an  alcoholic  "to  reform  him." 

"But  he's  reformed  himself  already," 
Frances  pointed  out.  "I  won't  be  able  to  get 
any  of  the  credit  for  it." 

Actually,  in  those  days,  John  Freeman  was 
less  free  from  the  threat  of  renewed  drinking 
than  he  is  today.  "  It  gets  easier  every  year," 
he  tells  you.  At  first,  when  he  had  to  fill  out 
a  job  application  or  explain,  for  some  social 
reason,  about  his  drinking  history,  he  felt 
embarrassed  and  "sort  of  leprous."  He  also 
felt  out  of  things  and  rather  resented  the 
steady  diet  of  black  coffee  forced  on  him  if 
he  wished  to  share  the  company  of  his  hard- 
drinking  friends.  But  nowadays  the  old 
friends,  with  whom  he  used  to  reminisce, 
have  scattered  or  died.  John  looks  back  on 
his  wild-drinking  days  with  as  little  desire — 
indeed,  with  less  desire — to  repeat  them  than 
the  games  of  marbles  that  amused  him  when 
he  was  eight  or  nine. 

But  he  can't  bear  a  hard-drinking  party 
even  nowadays — the  sort  that  ends  at  six  in 
the  morning  on  New  Year's  Day.  Neither  can 
Frances,  who  takes  a  drink  only  once  in  a 
while  from  politeness,  and  who  would  always 
rather  have  a  malted  milk. 

It  isn't  because  I  am  wrestling  with  my 
old  longing  to  get  fried  that  I  hate  hard- 
drinking  parties,"  says  John.  "It's  just  that 
if  you  don't  drink  at  all,  people  who  are  high 
are  awful  bores.  Fran  thinks  so,  too,  and  she's 
no  alcoholic.  So  now  we  just  keep  away  from 
parties  that  are  going  to  be  too  gay  for  us." 

Most  of  the  Freeman  friends  have  finally 
learned  that  John's  "No"  means  "No": 
they  no  longer  press  drinks  on  him.  But  he 
found  at  first,  as  all  recovered  alcoholics  do, 
that  the  only  effective  way  of  refusing  a 
drink  was  to  come  clean. 

"If  you  simply  say,  'No,  thank  you,'  peo- 
ple are  insulted:  they  imagine  you  want 
Scotch  if  they  have  rye  or  that  you  want 
champagne  if  they  have  port.  If  you  say, 
'I'm  on  the  wagon'  most  hosts  treat  the  re- 
mark as  a  challenge  to  get  you  off.  The 
only  real  silencer  is  to  say,  'If  I  took  that 
drink  I'd  be  roaring  drunk  for  three  days  and 
I'd  spend  them  right  here.  You'd  be  sorrier 
than  I.'  Then  they  usually  lay  off." 

John  Freeman  is  safe  today  if  any  alco- 
holic is  ever  safe.  And  he  has  one  powerful 
help  in  staying  safe:  happiness.  On  his  thirty- 
three-acre  farm,  much  of  it  beautifully 
wooded,  he  has  an  occupation  that  he  loves. 
Inside  the  old  farmhouse  there  is  a  family  of 
which  he's  very  proud.  Friends,  and  dog- 
loving  customers  who*  will  probably  turn 
into  friends  save  him  from  any  fear  of  lone- 
liness. 

"John  loves  people,"  says  Frances  proudly, 
"and  he's  very  good  with  them.  When  he's 
with  a  banker,  he  is  a  banker.  With  an  artist, 
he's  an  artist." 

John  Freeman  has  almost  everything  a 
man  could  want,  he  says.  Oh,  he'd  like  a  lake 
on  the  place,  to  stock  with  fish — one  where 
the  family  could  also  canoe  and  swim.  The 
first  S600  the  family  can  spare  is  going  to 
dam  the  stream  on  their  place  and  make  one. 
And  the  next  little  windfall  will  provide  an 
automobile  trip  through  the  United  States 
and  Canada  for  John  and  Frances  to  "visit 
kennels."  These  are  the  pipe  dreams  the 
Freemans  share,  when  they  sit  about  the 
fireplace  and  set  down  the  book  that  one  of 
them  has  been  reading  aloud. 

"  I  don't  need  to  scale  walls  or  carry  jardi- 
nieres indoors  to  have  fun  nowadays,"  says 
John  Freeman.  "Everything  I  do  is  fun.  Being 
married  to  Frances  is  the  best  fun  I  could  im- 
agine." And  not  many  tributes  to  a  woman 
can  top  that,  from  a  man  who  once  had  to 
climb  dormitory  walls  to  keep  himsel  f  amused! 

THE  END 


"Mat's  why  we  both  chose  a 

fIRST  CHOKE  For  Cleaner  Clothe 
—Quicker  Washings— Trouble-Fre 
Service 

Two  washing  tubs  turn  out  th 
whitest,  brightest  wash  e\er—withou 
rubbing,  soaking  or  pre- treating 
DEXTER  TWIN  Double  Sudsin 
washes  quicker— easier  than  you  eve 
thought  possible!  In  only  one  hou 
or  less  your  whole  family's  weekl 
wash  is  beautifully  done!  DEXTErj 
TWIN  is  today's  biggest  washer  value] 
See  your  DEXTER 
dealer  today  for  0fffL  t^tt 
free  home  demon-  w  IHL 
stration. 

THE  DEXTER  COMPANY 
Dept.  Ll  18.  Fairfield,  Iowa 


WASHES   CLEANER  •  QUICKER  •  EASI 


Even  the  finest  bathroom  ci 
be  haunted  by  the 

• 


Utrt 


i 


ft 


\ 


This  unpopular  bathroom  lurker  can  b£ 
chased  away  with  new  double-action 
VANiSH  — the  toilet  bowl  cleaner  that... 
cleans  so  quickly... and  leaves  bathrooms 
sweet  and  fresh.  Buy  the  big  blue  can 
today. 


DOUBLE   YOUR   MONEY 
BACK   GUARANTEE! 

If  you  find  that  new,  dou- 
ble-action VANiSH  doesn't 
do  all  we  say  it  will,  return 
the  partially  used  can  to  us, 
and  we  will  refund  double 
the  money  you  paid  for  it. 


JUDSON  DUNAWAY  CORPORATION,  DOVER,  N.  H 
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Ebonettes,  most 
popular  housekeeping  gloves  in 
America — and  now  Bluettes,  elastic  knit 
lined  home  and  garden  gloves.  Both  easy 
on-and-off,  short  fingers,  snug  fit  to  tips. 
Both  hold  wet  things  as  if  dry.  Both 
oflong-wear  DuPont  neoprene. 


satinized   inside,  slip  on 

like  a  charm.  All-neoprene, 

give  you  barehand  efficiency. 


(TWPfTT'^R  instant  favorite 

LXfc^^ai  .  ■  i  i'W  of  men  and  women 
...  for  indoors  or  out.  Two-way-stretch 
elastic  knit  lining,  moisture  absorbent 
—  comfortable  in  hot  water. 


It's  fun  now  to  protect  your  hands  witl 
Ebonettes  and  Bluettes.  Buy  at  hard- 
ware, drug,  dept.,  paint  stores. 


^^/f/zte^ESKImitts 

Cozy  Warm  Dry  Hands  for 
youngsters  in  the  snow — 
double    fleece -lined,    wet- 
proof  red  neoprene  coated,  out- 
last wool  mittens.  Wonderful  protec- 
tion from  chapped  hands,  colds. 

Over  30  Years  of  Quality  Clove  Making. 

The  Pioneer  Rubber  Co.,  Willard,  Ohio 


* 


AMAZING    OFFER  — $40    IS    YOURS 

FOR   SELLING   ONLY    SO    BOXES  CHRISTMAS   CARDS 

Eacb  box  contains  25  brand  new,  entirely  different 
Deluxe  Christmas  cards  witb  or  without  name  im- 
printed. Also  50  for  (1  00.  Free  sampli-s.  Other  boxes 
on  approval.  Write  to-day.  It  costs  nothing  to  try. 
Cheerful  Card  Co.,  Dept.G- 16  .  White  Plains,  N.Y. 


FREE 

SAMPLES 


^rfCrW^ 


the  precious  beauty 
of  your  new  stove . . .  add 

gay  charm  to  an  old  one 

Glamorize  your  kitchen  as  you 

protect  fine  surfaces  from  heat, 

scratches,  spilled  foods.  Use 

cheery,  gay  Aristo-mats  on  stove 

tops,  table  tops,  under  electric 

appliances.  For  lasting  beauty 

and  dependability,  insist  on  the 

best — Aristo-mats,  wherever 

housewares  are  sold. 

Finest  Quality  Money  Can  Buy! 


PHOENIX  TABLE  MAT  CO..  Chicago  7,  Illinois 


I   LOVE   TO   BAKE 

(Continued  from  Page  221) 

and  surprisingly  enough,  it  does  rise  in  the 
refrigerator — all  you  want  it  to,  at  least. 
Now  sprinkle  sugar  lightly  on  your  bread- 
board. Plaeedough  on  sugar.  Sprinkle  sugar 
lightly  over  the  dough  and  roll  out  to  a 
10-  to  12-inch  square,  folding  dough  in  to 
center  from  either  side.  Rollout  and  repeat 
the  folding  job,  using  a  little  more  sugar. 
Do  this  two  more  limes — four  times  in 
all — sprinkling  sugar  on  the  hoard  and  on 
dough  each  time  to  prevent  sticking.  Cut 
into  strips  H  inch  wide  ami  1  inches  long. 
Sprinkle  with  sugar.  Shape  into  twists — 
in  other  words,  twist  the  strips  three  or 
four  times  and  lay  them  on  ungreased 
cooky  sheets  several  inches  apart.  It  will 
take  about  Aj  cup  sugar  in  all.  There's  no 
additional  rising  required,  as  in  most 
yeast-dough  recipes.  Bake  in  moderately 
hot  oven,  375°  F.,  20  minutes,  until  light 
brown.  Makes  3  dozen  twists. 

IIAIMIl    JELLY    IMMI.IINi    IS 

Dissolve  1  envelope  quick-dry  yeast  in  "4 
cup  lukewarm  water  according  to  direc- 
tions on  envelope.  Beat  8  egg  yolks  until 
very  thick  and  lemon-colored — as  thick 
as  you  do  for  spongecake.  Add  !4  cup  sugar 
gradually  to  the  yolks,  beating  well  after 
each  addition.  Mix  into  this  the  dissolved 
yeast  and  1?3  cups  light  cream  that  has 
been  scalded  and  cooled  to  lukewarm.  Add 
5  cups  flour,  sifted  with  1  teaspoon  salt. 
Beat  well  until  dough  is  smooth.  Scrape 
into  large  greased  bowl.  Brush  lop  of 
dough  with  melted  butter  or  margarine. 
Cover  with  towel  and  plate  to  prevent  dry- 
ing and  to  keep  out  drafts.  I.el  rise  until 
doubled  in  bulk.  Flinch  down  to  remove 
air  bubbles.  Divide  dough  in  half.  Shape 
each  portion  into  round  Dull.  It. .11  half  the 


^  There  are  many  paths  to  the 
W  top  of  the  mountain,  but  the 
view  is  always  the  same. 

—  CHINESE  PROVERB. 


dough  out  at  a  time-  on  a  lightly  floured 
pastry  or  breadboard  to  thickness  of  '/4 
inch,  ("ill  out  with  biscuit  cutter.  Drop  a 
hit  of  jam  in  center  of  half  of  the  rounds. 
(lover  with  the  other  plain  rounds.  Recut, 
this  time  using  a  slightly  smaller  cutler. 
This  seals  the  edges  and  holds  in  the  jam. 
If  you  do  not  have  two  cutlers  of  different 
sizes,  use  the  edge  of  a  glass  for  one  of  the 
cutters.  Place-  the  doughnuts  2  inches 
apart  on  a  lightly  floured  cloth.  Cover  with 
a  clean  cloth  and  let  rise  in  a  warm  place 
until  doubled  in  bulk.  Fry  in  deep  fat  until 
golden  brown,  365°  F.  Remove  carefully 
anil  drain  on  paper  toweling.  Sprinkle  with 
plain  sugar  or  a  mixture  of  cinnamon  and 
sugar  while  still  hot.  Makes  2  to  3  dozen 
doughnuts. 

This  is  the  time  of  year  for  hot  spiced  fruit 
puddings.  You  may  have  pet  steamed-pud- 
ding  recipes,  traditional  in  your  family,  but 
here's  a  different  one  to  try.  It's  baked  in- 
stead of  being  steamed — uses  the  fruit  of  the 
persimmon,  inseasonnow.  It'slight,  feathery, 
thoroughly  delicious.  It  keeps  well.  Can  be 
reheated. 

I'lliMMMOV    PUDDING 

Put  1  cup  seedless  raisins,  1  cup  chopped 
walnuts  and  1  cup  sugar  into  a  howl.  Sift 
together  2cups  flour,  1  teaspoon  cinnamon, 

1  teaspoon  cloves,  1  teaspoon  allspice  and 
Yt  teaspoon  salt.  Add  to  nuts,  raisins  and 
sugar  and  mix  well.  Cut  up  1  cup  ripe  sweet 
Japanese  persimmons  (use  skin  and  pulp). 
Two  good-sized  ripe  persimmons  will 
make  1  cup.  Add  l'/2  teaspoons  baking 
soda   to   persimmons   and   mix   well.    Beat 

2  eggs  and  fold  into  the  persimmon  mix- 
ture. Add  this  to  the  first  mixture  in  the 
howl.  Mix  all  together  well,  and  last  of 
all  stir  in  %  cup  melted  shortening.  Fill 
greased  and  floured  muffin  pans.  Bake 
30  minutes  in  moderately  slow  oven, 
325  I  ..  or  until  done.  Makes  l'/2  dozen. 
These  keep  well  for  days  and  may  be  re- 
heated as  wanted  in  steamer  or  in  oven 
on  a  cooky  sheet,  with  pan  inverted  over 
them.  Thej  arc  good  served  with  hard 
sauce,  whipped  cream  or  any  favorite  pud- 
ding sauce.  'HE  END 


THERE'S     ONLY     ONE     PYREX     WARE 


AND    IT'S    MADE    BY 


CORNING    GLASS   WORKS 


■PYREX"  is  a  Reg.  T.  M.  ol  Corning  Glass  Works  in  the  United  States  and  in  Canada  ol  Corning  Glass  Works  ol  Canada,  Ltd. 
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No  king's   diet  was  ever  prepared 
more   carefully   than    Gro-Pup! 
Every  vitamin  and  mineral  dogs 
are  known  to  need  for  vigor,  growth 
and  stamina.   Twenty-three  whole- 
some  ingredients   in   a  scientific 
formula!    And    dogs   go   for    crisp, 
toasted    Gro-Pup — the    only 
Ribbon-type   dog   food   available! 


E>u  save  almost  half! 


-v 


IN  NOURISHING-  F000 

(dry  weight) 
IT  TAKES  NEARLY 
5  CANS  TO  EWAL 
1 60X  OF  GR0PUP 


ffl 


Water  .  .  .  yes,  WATER  is  the  biggest  single 
ingredient  in  canned  dog  foods.   Most  of  them 
are  70%  water,  only  30'i  food  dry  weight.  It 
takes  nearly  5  1-lb.  cans  to  give  as  much  food  as 
1  25-oz.  box  of  Gro-Pup.  For  Gro-Pup  is  92% 
nourishing  food!   (In  Meal  and  Pel  Etts,  too.) 


Kids  get  this  cloth  dog- 1 


MOTHER!  SEND  for  this 
hug-able,  10-inch  cloth  copy  of 
"Kellie. "  Colorfully  printed 
on  two  pieces  of  sturdy  cloth, 
ready  to  stuff  and  sew.  For 
each  dog,  send  only  156  and  one 
box  top  from  Gro-Pup  Ribbon 
—to  Kellogg  Company,  Dept. 
225G,  Battle  Creek,  Mich. 


the  eieeesr  box  oh  the  shelf 


At  the  end  of  a  icarm  and  dreamy  November  day,  Honey 
sits  patiently,  waiting  for  the  family  to  come  home. 


Diary  of  Domesticity 

3?  £fa,det&7a6e* 


W1VERY  warm  and  dreamy  day  now  is  a 
|J'  special  treasure,  to  be  savored  from 
ilj  early  morning  to  deep  dark.  The  cock- 
*-*  ers  and  I  run  to  the  door  as  soon  as  we 
get  up;  they  lift  their  soft  noses  and  sniff, 
then  dash  out  to  see  what  might  have 
crossed  the  yard  in  the  night.  I  breathe  to 
the  very  bottom  of  my  lungs.  Yes,  it  is  one 
of  those  days — those  last  and  lovely  gifts  of 
New  England  autumn! 

I  have  the  same  feeling  that  comes  when 
I  hear  a  favorite  piece  of  music:  I  don't 
want  the  last  note  to  be  played.  Or  like 
having  the  new  Joseph  Shearing.  I  always 
ration  myself  on  Joseph  Shearing,  which 
would  horrify  most  readers  of  mystery 
novels.  But  Joseph  Shearing  does  more 
than  write  mysteries;  each  all-too-infrequent 
volume  is  a  literary  bouquet,  as  rich  and 
beautiful  as  a  November  day,  and  now  that 
I  think  of  it,  with  the  same  soft  melancholy 
as  a  November  dusk.  I  never  pay  so  much 
attention  to  the  murder  or  the  plot,  but  I 
am  enchanted  by  the  writing.  I  just  wish 
Joseph  Shearing  would  write  faster. 

People  are  always  arguing  the  pro  and 
con  of  mystery  reading.  I  myself  don't  feel 
escape  reading  is  ever  out  of  place,  and 
mysteries  make  a  fine  escape,  besides  being 
an  exercise  in  ingenuity. 

For  my  taste,  a  mechanically  perfect  tale 
doesn't  mean  a  thing.  I  like  plausible  char- 
acters, a  real  setting,  and  a  sound  motive 
and  a  quiet  murder.  Jill,  however,  will  read 
anything  that  breathes  the  air  of  crime, 
though  she  prefers  Leslie  Ford  and  Mary 
Roberts  Rinehart.  She  may  be  the  only  liv- 
ing person  who  reads  The  Nine  Tailors  over 
every  year,  and  when  the  smoke  plumes  up 
from  what  was  to  be  carrots  for  lunch,  she 
always  has  a  Dorothy  Sayres  in  her  hand. 
But  she  will  read  anything  at  all ! 

Just  around  the  corner  from  us  murder 
takes  place  daily.  For  Eddie  is  a  mystery 
writer,  and  since  Ruth  and  Eddie  bought 
the  little  white  house  on  Juniper  Hill  we 
spend  much  time  over  coffee  and  cake 
arguing  about  secret  methods  of  disposing 
of  bodies.  And  all  our  friends  arrive  saying, 
"I  know  a  fine  way  t©  kill  a  person,  Eddie!" 

He  is  polite  enough  not  to  say  that  it 
takes  more  than  one  murder  to  make  a  good 
book;  actually,  the  murder  is  the  simple 
part  of  it.  I  couldn't  follow  my  own  clues, 


I  am  afraid,  because  by  the  second  chapter 
f  would  wonder  myself  what  that  blue  slip 
of  paper  meant. 

We  do  get  a  little  more  time  to  read  now," 
for  we  have  an  early  supper,  and  the  eve-1 
ning  closes  down  soon.  The  fireplace  gives 
a  comfortable  warmth  and  we  have  not  a 
single  vegetable  that  ought  to  be  frozen 
"while  we  are  just  resting."  In  summer  we 
can  always  freeze  a  few  extra  ears  of  corn 
at  night,  or  do  the  chard  and  spinach.  But 
now  the  freezer  is  filled,  and  the  shelves  in 
the  fruit  cellar  have  all  the  jams  and  jellies 
and  tomatoes  and  pickles  that  we  shall  need 
for  the  long  winter.  The  bins  are  also 
snugged  down  with  acorn  squash,  butter- 
nut squash  (which  we  have  to  eat  first,  it 
does  not  keep  so  long),  cabbage  and  pota- 
toes. 

The  garden  work  is  far  from  done,  how- 
ever. The  only  thing  that  quiets  a  gardener 
down  is  having  the  snow  too  deep.  Other- 
wise there  is  always  a  little  cleaning  up  or 
extra  mulching  or  pruning. 

Fences  can  be  repaired,  new  posts  set  be- 
fore the  ground  freezes,  the  kennels  can  be 
cleaned  and  the  runs  raked  and  treated 
with  agricultural  lime — and  then  there  is 
always  the  lawn  furniture  for  country  folk. 
Ours  is  a  great  problem  because  the  cock- 
ers like  it  so  well.  Any  canvas-covered 
chairs  are  fringed,  hammocks  grow  lacy  as 
the  seasons  pass.  Bits  of  reed  or  ends  of 
cypress  strew  the  yard.  Only  in  the  quiet 
garden  do  the  ranks  stand  unthinned,  but 
we  sit  there  only  when  the  cockers  are  up 
for  the  night  anyway. 

Maeve,  the  Irish  setter,  has  settled  down 
slightly  now  she  is  around  a  year  old,  but 
nobody  could  call  her  sedate.  She  continues 
to  be  emotional,  stubborn,  utterly  charm- 
ing. The  Celtic  heritage  comes  out  in  her — 
and  I  am  amazed  at  how  very  Irish  our 
Irisher  is!  When  she  is  gay  she  acts  like  a 
butterfly,  and  to  see  her  large  self  vault  in 
the  air  is  really  something.  Then  melancholy 
overtakes  her  and  she  sits  with  her  head  up 
on  the  back  of  the  sofa,  her  eyes  tragic,  her 
ears  limp,  and  a  heavy  sigh  in  her  breath. 
She  is  sorrowful — in  a  very  intense  and  dra- 
matic way.  But  after  we  sympathize  with 
her  enough,  her  mood  brightens  and  with 
one  bound  she  clears  the  whole  sofa  and  is 
(Continued  on  Page  259) 
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Sure,  America's  ^oin^  ahead . . . 


I 


if  we  all  pull  together! 


t 


jet's  compare  yesterday  with  today 
.  that  will  give  us  an  idea  of  what 
bmorrow  can  be! 

achine   Power:    Since  1910  we  have  increased 
I   our  supply  of  machine  power  4%  times. 

roduetion:  Since  1910  we  have  more  than 
doubled  the  output  each  of  us  produces  for  every 
hour  we  work. 

iicome:  Since  1910  we  have  increased  our  annual 
income  from  less  than  $2400  per  household  to 
about  $4000  (in  dollars  of  the-eame  purchasing 
power). 


Work  Hours:  Yet,  since  1910  we  have  cut  18 
hours  from  our  average  workweek— equivalent 
to  two  present  average  workdays. 

H  O  W  have  we  achieved  all  this?  Through  the 
American  kind  of  teamwork!  And  what  is 
teamwork? 

American  teamwork  is  management  that 
pays  reasonable  wages  and  takes  fair  profits — 
that  provides  the  best  machines,  tools,  mate- 
rials and  working  conditions  it  possibly  can — 
that  seeks  new  methods,  new  markets,  new 
ideas;  that  bargains  freely  and  fairly  with  its 
employees. 


What  we  have  already 
accomplished  is  just  a 
foretaste  of  what  we 
can  do — if  we  continue 
to  work  together! 


Approved  for   the   PUBLIC   POLICY   COMMITTEE   of  the   Advertising  Council  by: 


Our  teamwork  is  labor  that  produces  as 
efficiently  and  as  much  as  it  can — that  realizes 
its  standard  of  living  ultimately  depends  upon 
how  much  America  produces — that  expects 
better  wages  as  it  helps  increase  that  production. 

Teamwork  is  simply  working  together  to 
turn  out  more  goods  in  fewer  man-hours — 
making  things  at  lower  costs  and  paying  higher 
wages  to  the  people  w  ho  make  them  and  selling 
them  at  lower  prices  to  the  people  who  use  them. 

What  we've  already  i  accomplished  is  just  a 
foretaste  of  what  we  can  do.  It's  just  a  start 
toward  a  goal  we  are  all  striving  to  reach: 
better  housing,  clothing,  food,  health,  educa- 
tion, with  ever  greater  opportunities  for  in- 
dividual development.  Sure,  our  American 
System  has  its  faults.  We  all  know  that.  We 
still  have  sharp  ups  and  downs  in  prices  and 
jobs.  We'll  have  to  change  that — and  we  will! 

It  will  continue  to  take  teamwork,  but  if  we 
work  together,  there's  no  limit  on  what  we  can 
all  share  together  of  even  greater  things. 


EVANS  CLARK,  Executive  Director, 
Twentieth  Century  Fund 


PAUL  G.  HOFFMAN,  Formerly  President, 
Studebaker  Corporation 


BORIS  SHISHKIN,  Economist, 
American  Federation  of  Labor 


WAIST  TO  HELP?  MAIL  THIS! 

Public  Policy  Committee 

The  Advertising  Council,  Inc. 

11  West  42nd  Street,  New  York  18,  N.  Y. 

/  want  to  help. 

I  know  that  higher  wages,  lower  prices,  shorter 
hours  and  larger  earnings  can  all  result  from 
producing  more  goods  for  every  hour  all  of  us 
work. 

Therefore,  I  will  ask  myself  how  I  can  work  more 
effectively  every  hour  I  am  on  the  job,  whether 
I  am  an  employee,  an  employer,  a  professional 
man  or  a  farmer. 

/  will  encourage  those  things  which  help  us  pro- 
duce more  and  add  to  everyone's  prosperity- 
things  like  greater  use  of  mechanical  power, 
better  machines,  better  distribution  and  better 
collective  bargaining. 

/  will  boost  the  good  things  in  our  set-up,  and 
help  to  get  rid  of  the  bad. 

7  ivill  try  to  learn  all  I  can  about  why  it  is  that 
Americans  have  more  of  the  good  things  in  life. 

Please  send  me  your  free  booklet,  "The  Miracle 
of  America,"  which  explains  clearly  and  simply, 
how  a  still  better  living  can  be  had  for  all,  if 
we  all  work  together. 

Name 


Address. 


Occupation- 
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Yardle)    English   Lavender, 

r»..r>0,  $2.8.-,,  $1.7.-,.  plUa  tax. 

Rirdley  English  Lavendei  Soap,  40c 
Box  of  three  tablets,  $1.20. 


BY  APPOINTMENT   PERFUMERS  TO   H.MOUEEN    MARY.  YAROLEY  ,  LONOON 


Lighten  your  day. . .  brighten  your 
way. . .  the  carefree  young  air 
is  catching  when  you  re  wearing 
the  gay-hearted  fragrance 
YA  R  D  L  E  Y  English  Lavender 


'"""  '"'  A""'rua  art  lrcalld  '"  En«"-«1  »»d  B-» I  In  .I-  U.S.A.  from  ,l.,  :rigina,  Engliah  f( 


.r.ni.lac.  combining  imparted  and  domestic  ingredients.  Yardley  of  L,„..l„„,  Inc.,  620  Fifth  Avenue,  N.Y.C. 
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(Continued  from  Page  256) 

i  iff  again.   Maeve  never  walks  around  any- 
hing,  she  always  leaps  over. 

November  is  a  betwixt-and-between  time 
or  meals.  We  eat  a  lot  of  the  late  fall  vege- 
ables — stuffed  squash,  spiced  cabbage,  braised 
:elery.  Then  we  like  a  change  and  decide  on 
;omething  like  Ruth  Sanford's  Curry  Ring. 
This  is  one  of  those  recipes  that  you  cannot 
pve  exact  quantities  for,  but  this  is  the  best 
i  can  do.  It  is  a  wonderful  luncheon  dish — 
serves  six  to  eight — for  a  nice  pre-Thanks- 
nVing  luncheon. 

You  cook  three  cups  of  rice,  and  the  brown 
rice  is  my  choice.  Meanwhile,  you  take  two 
tablespoons  of  butter  or  margarine  and  melt 
it  and  stir  in  three  tablespoons  of  curry — and 
if  you  do  not  like  curry  much,  make  it  two. 
That's  why  this  recipe  is  variable.  When  it  is 
well  blended,  stir  it  into  enough  mayonnaise 
to  moisten  your  rice  well.  By  the  time  your 
rice  is  cooked  and  drained,  you  can  judge — 
the  big  white  rice  will  use  less  mayonnaise 
than  the  small  brown  grains  that  are  finer. 
Pack  the  mixture  in  a  mold  and  set  it  in 
the  refrigerator  to  chill  overnight.  Or  the  rest 
of  the  day  if  you  make  it  in  the  early  morn- 
ing. Turn  it  out  on  a  platter  or  silver  chop 
plate  and  fill  the  center  with  chilled  jumbo 
shrimp  or  cut-up  lobster,  garnish  with  pars- 
ley, and  serve  a  bowl  of  dressing  that  is  half 
mayonnaise  and  half  good  sour  cream.  A  side 
dish  of  chutney  is  a  must.  If  you  make  your 
own,  this  is  the  time  to  use  it. 

This  makes  a  whole  luncheon,  and  it  is 
inexpensive,  for  the  curry  mold  is  the  main 
part  of  the  meal  and  the  shrimp  goes  a 
long  way!  And  then,  of  course,  if  you  are 
having  an  after-Thanksgiving  buffet,  you 
may  use  turkey  or  chicken  for  the  center. 
■  All  over  the  country 
women  are  getting  ready 
for  Thanksgiving  around 
the  beginning  of  the  third 
week.  This  is  the  family 
festival,  almost  more  than 
Christmas,  for  even  when 
our  forefathers  were  not 
given  to  Christmas  they 
did  allow  a  family  gather- 
ing to  give  thanks  to  God 

for  His  goodness  in  pre-       

serving  them. 

There  should  be  a  big  Thanksgiving  din- 
ner at  which  everybody  eats  far  too  much, 
and  a  late  pickup  supper  with  cold  turkey 
and  dressing  or  big  bowls  of  oyster  stew  with 
the  oysters  plump  in  the  gentle  cream.  The 
children  can  stay  themselves  further  with 
cold  mince  pie — or  pumpkin. 

If  turkey  is  high,  any  other  fowl  or  meat 
will  do,  as  long  as  you  have  mashed  potatoes 
and  fluffy  whipped  squash  and  lots  of  gravy. 
For  this  is  the  time  to  forget  diets  and  just 
go  to  town  on  all  the  heavy  and  comfortable 
foods. 

We  like  plain  old-fashioned  dressing  for 
the  turkey  better  than  any  fancy  variation. 
Chestnuts  and  oysters  are  all  very  well,  but 
why  diminish  the  delicate  flavor  of  the  bird 
himself?  A  bread  dressing  with  chopped 
sweet  onion  and  our  own  sage,  not  too 
much — this  is  what  I  like. 

oage  is  a  much  misunderstood  herb.  Peo- 
ple often  throw  it  around  too  lavishly; 
it  should  be  used  with  respect,  for  it  is  a 
strong-minded  herb.  I  like  it  mixed 
with  cottage  cheese  and  cream  and 
chopped  chives.  Or  just  a  breath  of  it  in 
«hicken  gravy. 

The  New  England  countryside  is  blurred 
with  November  and  the  village  streets  have 
a  tranquil  look.  We  like  to  drive  to  Litch- 
field or  Farmington  or  Washington,  and  my 
favorite  time  is  around  dusk  when  all  the 
supper  lights  are  on.  In  the  stately  mansions 
around  the  green  the  dining-room  chande- 
liers are  glowing,  not  so  unlike  the  candled 
glow  of  yesteryear.  And  in  the  little  white 
houses,  the  kitchen  lamps  give  a  warm  family 
light  as  the  oyster  stew  is  ladled  from  grand- 
mother's ironstone  tureen. 

It  all  looks  so  unchanged  I  could  imagine 
the  stagecoach  rumbling  up  to  the  old  inn, 
the  horses  stamping  softly,  the  coachman  de- 
scending with  the  post  from  lioston  and  a 
package  of  Paris  silks  to  deliver.  The  passen- 


^  He  who  will  live  for  others 
^  shall  have  great  troubles, 
but  they  shall  seem  to  him 
small.  He  who  will  live  for 
himself  shall  have  small  trou- 
bles, but  they  shall  seem  to 
him  great.  —DEAN  INGE: 

More  Lay  Thoughts  of  a  Dean 
(Putnam  &  Company,  Ltd.). 


gers  would  be  tired  from  jolting  in  the  spring- 
less  conveyance  over  the  roads  we  skim  on  in 
this  later  day.  The  lady  traveler  with  over- 
dress and  petticoat  in  violet  and  gray  and 
with  a  bonnet  of  lilac  silk  would  exhibit  the 
latest  style  from  Paris  to  her  country  cousins 
in  Litchfield.  The  gentleman,  in  smallclothes 
and  a  fine  cloak,  would  impart  the  latest 
news  regarding  the  British  over  his  hot 
buttered  rum.  But  not  in  the  company  of 
his  wife. 

I  have  a  small  white-and-gilt  volume  of  Ad- 
vice to  a  Married  Couple  which  flatly  says, 
"It  is  a  serene  region  in  which  a  woman 
moves:  not  so  that  into  which  the  head  of  the 
family  is  often  driven.  .  .  .  She  is  perhaps 
called  upon  to  allow  for  the  agitations  of 
mind  to  which  MEN  are  particularly  liable, 
from  their  having  more  to  do  with  the  world 
than  women  have."  It  continues,  "If  a 
woman  would  preserve  the  affections  of  her 
husband,  let  her  not  only  be  attentive  to  him 
in  all  the  engaging  actions  which  her  sex,  her 
situation  in  the  family,  and  her  vows,  give 
him  a  right  to  expect  from  her,  but  let  her 
confine  herself  to  these." 

Women  have  come  a  long  way  and  in  a 
relatively  short  time.  But  now  and  then  I 
think  it  would  be  rather  nice  to  leave  the  agi- 
tations of  the  mind  to  the  men  and  confine 
ourselves  to  the  engaging  actions  of  the 
weaker  sex ! 

Maybe  the  new  styles  are  a  subconscious 
expression  of  a  desire  to  be  handed  gallantly 
into  a  carriage  and  protected  from  the  night 
air  by  closed  curtains.  And  I  did  notice  smell- 
ing salts  being  advertised  again!  What's 
more,  I  decided  they  were  a  fine  thing  to  have 
around.  My  mother  had  hers  in  a  silver- 
stoppered    bottle,   and   it 

was  a  treat  to  have  a  small 

headache  and  be  able  to 
bury  my  nose  in  the  cool, 
quick  scent.  And  when 
there  was  a  crisis,  it  was 
pleasant  for  a  woman  to 
have  the  delicate  attention 
of  the  smelling  salts  waved 
before  her  by  an  anxious 
male. 

In  these  days,  a  woman 

who  feels  faint  is  liable  to 
get  first  aid,  which  is  certainly  not  romantic. 
And  if  she  seems  hysterical,  she  is  apt  to  be 
soundly  slapped.  Therapeutic  measures  are 
all  very  well,  but  they  lack  the  charm  of  the 
graceful  days. 

All  the  thoughts  such  as  these  come  to  my 
mind  when  I  drive  down  the  serene  streets  of 
the  villages  hereabouts.  How  many  journeys 
the  mind  makes — and  how  wonderful  that  it 
may  do  so! 

Instantly  from  the  meditation  about 
the  state  of  women,  I  begin  to  ponder 
whether  that  smell  I  caught  as  the  car 
went  round  the  corner  was  really  steak 
broiled  over  charcoal  in  the  back  yard! 
Did  they  brush  it  with  garlic  butter  or  a 
whiff  of  vinegar  and  mustard  first?  And  is 
it  too  cold  to  eat  out,  or  may  we  still  take  a 
last  picnic  supper  over  at  Roxbury  our- 
selves? 

Finally  I  get  around  to  considering  the 
meaning  of  Thanksgiving;  and  I  believe  we 
have  a  great  deal  to  be  thankful  for,  even  to- 
day, even  now,  even  in  this  world  which 
needs  much  done  to  it.  I  make  my  own  pri- 
vate list  usually  on  one  of  those  evening 
drives  down  the  valley.  There  is,  of  course, 
the  moon,  and  the  glory  of  autumn  sunlight, 
and  the  clean  sweep  of  air  from  the  darken- 
ing hills.  And  the  feel  of  a  spaniel  nose  in  the 
palm.  The  sound  of  a  fox  barking  in  the  woods 
and  the  memory  of  the  fox  I  saw  that  day  by 
the  road. 

And  all  the  good  things  that  men  do,  which 
are  as  many  as  the  bad  things  we  read  about. 
And  because  while  the  world  is  hungry  and 
tired  and  filled  with  stupidity,  there  are  peo- 
ple givingjtheir  lives  to  send  food  and  clothes 
and  share  their  goods  with  others.  Because 
there  is  a  kind  of  world  conscience  developing 
here  and  there.  Because  love  and  friendship 
may  enrich  any  life.  And  especially,  for  me, 
because  Honey  is  barking  at  the  gate  as  I 
come  home. 

Happy  Thanksgiving !  the  end 
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ZIPPER  BOOT  .  .  .  with  an 

eye  to  the  swish  of  a  low 

hem!  Sharp  as  a  blade  as 

to  line,  to  achieve  a  striking 

simplicity.  Enclosed  slide 

fastener.  Black,  brown,  red 

or  white. 


EVERY  WARDROBE 


WANTS  THIS 


STYLISH 


YJttTHEK  W 


ZIPPER  SPATTERSHU — A  dainty 

little  boot  aloof  to  storms  .  .  . 

snugly  protective  to  your  ankles. 

Light  and  flexible  .  .  .  easy 

on  and  off  your  city-mannered 

umps.  In  black  or  white. 


airliner — A  foot-warming 

1  r    l       l  •  ° 

style  .  .  .  iabulous  in 
comfort!  Made  in  rubber  to 
seal  out  the  weather  .  .  . 
then  luxury  lined  and 
cuffed  in  sheepskin! 
Black  or  brown. 


cjct-^t  weather.  TH\diy-  B.E  Goodrich 


Footwear  Factories,  Watertown,  Mass. 
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Dress  by  Varden 


B 


etween    the    fig u  r e 

and    the    fashion 


the  lace,  the  grace  of  your 


Beautiful  go-between  that  gives  tlie  longed-for  smooth  line  to  your 
finished  dress. . .your  Seampmfe* slip... figure-proportioned  and  precision- 
tailored  to  the  last  tiny  detail.  Bur-Mil*  quality  rayon.  White,  blue, 
maize,  or  black.    Size  'M  to  -*(>.    Seamprufe  slips  from  $.3.95  to  $7.95. 

At  leading  stores  throughout  the  country 

AMPRUfE      INCORPORATED,     412     FIFTH     AVENUE,      NEW     YORK 

•Reg.  U.S.  Pat.  Off. 
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"I  took  the  liberty  of  mentioning  this 
painting  to  him,"  Mr.  .Sigmund  continued. 
"He  was  interested.  Wanted  to  know  if 
you'd  consider  selling  it." 

"Would  he  buy  it  without  seeing  it?" 
Betty  asked,  surprised. 

"He  usually  accepts  my  judgment  on  those 
things,"  Mr.  Sigmund  answered  indiffer- 
ently. "But  he  might  want  to  run  out  here. 
I  think  I  mentioned  a  hundred  dollars  as  a 
possible  price,  but  I  believe  I  could  get  a  hun- 
dred and  fifty." 

There  was  a  pause. 

"Of  course,  I  don't  charge  you  a  commis- 
sion on  this,"  Mr.  Sigmund  said.  "I'm  acting 
for  him— not  for  you."  He  gave  a  short,  and 
startlingly  mirthless,  laugh. 

"Well,  I  really  don't  want  to  sell  it," 
Lacey  said. 

Mr.  Sigmund  thrust  out  his  lower  lip.  "  If  I 
could  get  him  to  go  up — well,  say,  as  high  as 
two  hundred  and  fifty;  I'm  doubtful  if  I  can, 
but  I'm  willing  to  try — would  you  con- 
sider it?" 

Lacey  hesitated.  He  certainly  could  use 
two  hundred  and  fifty  dollars.  It  would  buy 
Betty  a  small  washing  machine  and  put  a 
little  cash  in  the  bank,  so  that  they  wouldn't 
get  the  jitters  at  the  end  of  every  month. 
And,  after  all,  he  was  a  little  conceited  to 
hold  on  to  a  painting  of  himself  when  they 
could  get  a  good  price  for  it  and  needed  the 
money. 

"It's  my  painting,  isn't  it?"  Betty  in- 
quired suddenly.  "  I  mean,  you  gave  it  to  me, 
didn't  you,  Billy?" 

Lacey  couldn't  remember  anything  defi- 
nite about  that — he  had  just  sort  of  brought 
it  home  and  presented  it;  but  he  certainly 
wouldn't  be  so  lacking  in  gallantry  as  to  deny 
the  gift.  "Yes,  of  course,"  he  said. 

"So  you'll  have  to  deal  with  me,  Mr.  Sig- 
mund," Betty  said.  "And  I  don't  want  to 
sell  it.    I  like  it." 


Mr.  Sigmund  stared  at  her.  "Yes,  I  kno 
how  you  feel.  A  portrait  of  your  husband 
But  money's  useful.  Well,  I'm  sorry  W( 
couldn't  make  a  deal.    I'll  tell  my  client.' 

He  said  good-by  and  went  out.  From  thi 
window  Lacey  saw  him  get  into  a  car  drive: 
by  another  man  and  begin  to  talk  vehemently 
to  him. 

"He's  probably  saying  we're  a  couple  of 
fatheads,"  Lacey  said.  "And  maybe  he's 
right." 

"It's  not  likely  that  you'll  ever  have  an- 
other portrait  painted,"  Betty  said,  "and  I 
want  to  keep  this  one." 

"Yes,  but  two  hundred  and  fifty  bucks!" 

' '  Money  isn't  everything, ' '  Betty  reminded 
him  loftily. 

"Our  money  is  practically  nothing.  That's 
just  the  trouble." 

"Anyway,  two  hundred  and  fifty  dollars  is 
too  little,"  Betty  said,  shifting  her  ground. 
"Twenty-five  hundred  I  might  listen  to." 

"I  don't  think  I  could  hear  twenty-five 
hundred  dollars.  I'd  get  a  roaring  in  my 
ears." 

Betty  slid  over  the  arm  of  their  one  arm- 
chair into  the  seat.  "I  don't  like  that  little 
man,  anyway,"  she  declared.  "He  has  the 
kind  of  sharp  nose  that  you  sometimes  see 
sticking  out  of  a  hole  in  the  wall." 

"I  wish  he'd  never  come  around,"  Lacey 
muttered  moodily.  "I  used  to  look  at  the 
face  in  that  painting  and  think,  'How  pure, 
how  fine ! '  Now  every  time  I  look  at  it,  I  see 
two  hundred  and  fifty  dollars  written  across 
the  forehead." 

This  disturbing  illusion  was  reinforced  two 
nights  later,  when  Mr.  Sigmund  called  on 
the  telephone.  "  I  have  a  pleasant  surprise  for 
you,"  he  said.  "And  I  must  say  it's  a  surprise 
to  me,  too!  I  told  my  customer  that  you 
didn't  want  to  sell  that  painting;  but  he 
called  me  back  today  to  say  he'd  give  you 
five  hundred  dollars  for  it." 
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^  Smile,    i<> 
■^    self-confideri 
than   any   other 
smile  reassures 


Liiy  could  not  quite  prevent  a  slight 
sp '  b  give  himself  time  to  think,  he  said, 
,V  iy  does  he  want  it  so  much?" 
">tnkly,  I  can't  imagine.  It  isn't  worth 
'  atriuch.  But  he  has  two  of  Bonner's 
Vel ',  and  apparently  he's  going  to  collect 
m 
B|  y,  who  had  been  washing  the  dishes, 

i  >  the  living-room  door, 
■'fill,  I'll — I'll  ask  my  wife  about  it," 
said.  "Just  a  minute."    He  put  his 
)ver  the  mouthpiece.  "Five  hundred 
„"  he  whispered  hoarsely. 
s  not  for  sale,"  Betty  stated  firmly. 

re  hundred "  Lacey  stopped,  pulled 

f  together  and  declared  into  the  tele- 
,  "She  says  that  it's  not  for  sale." 
could  hear  a  sound 

'  i  le  tortured  kind  at       

le  her  end  of  the  wire. 
Lac,"  Mr.  Sigmund  said 
strained  voice.  "I 
aq  how  you  feel  about 
niily  portrait,  and  so 
ti.|  at  this  painter's  stuff 

ev  sold  for  more  than  a       

un  ed  dollars.  You  get 
veiundred  dollars,  you  can  buy  yourself 
nc\er  portrait  just  as  good  here  for  two 
ur  red  dollars,  and  you  have  three  hundred 
olj's  in  your  pocket.    Does  it  make  sense 
3  jrn  a  thing  like  that  down?" 
1,  washing  machine  and  a  tweed  jacket, 
ncthe  cylinders  ground  in  the  car,  and 
fej  y  of  bank  balance.  Lacey  spoke  shakily : 
She  my  wife  owns  the  painting,  maybe 
oibetter  talk  to  her." 
)Tes,  let  me  talk  to  her." 
lit  Betty  shook  her  head.  "It's  not  for 
air  she  repeated. 
l|icey  made  his  report. 
Iiere  was  definitely  a  note  of  exasperation 
n  «r.  Sigmund's  voice.  "Ask  her  how  much 
.h4  take  for  the  painting,"  he  begged. 
I'Twenty-five  hundred  dollars,  "Betty  said, 
ilicey  swallowed,  but  transmitted  the  in- 
flation as  calmly  as  possible.  After  a  mo- 
lt he  hung  up. 


"In  my  opinion  you  are  a  desiccated  carp 
with  fallen  arches,"  he  told  his  wife. 
"What  did  he  say?"  Betty  demanded. 
"He  was  a  little  profane.    He  said  you 
must  think  the  painting  is  by  Van  Dyck." 
"I  just  think  it's  strange  that  this  dealer 
wants  it  so  badly." 

"I've  heard  of  one  painting  being  painted 
over  another,"  Lacey  said. 

"Why  don't  you  ask  the  art  professor?" 
Betty  suggested. 

Lacey  didn't  take  Art,  but  he  had  a  friend 
who  did,  and  he  ran  into  him  the  next 
morning.  "Who's  the  head  of  Art?"  he 
asked. 

"Professor  Dale." 

"What  kind  of  a  guy  is  he?" 

"He's  a  stinker.  ...  I 
—       have  to  run,  Bill.  Got  a 
class." 

Recalling  that  his 
friend's  descriptions  were 
impulsive,  and  that  he 
had  failed  his  last  Art 
examination,  Lacey  called 
on  Professor  Dale  that 
afternoon,  carrying  the 
painting  wrapped  in  paper.  The  professor 
had  a  small  office  in  the  Art  and  Geology 
Museum;  he  was  surrounded  with  paintings 
and  prints,  pieces  of  sculpture  and  large  flat 
tomes.  He  was  no  taller  than  Mr.  Sigmund, 
but  he  had  a  big,  rather  handsome  head  with 
a  beard,  a  gruff,  abrupt  manner  and  a  twin- 
kling eye. 

Lacey  introduced  himself  and  said  he 
wanted  to  ask  his  advice  on  a  painting. 

"You're  not  in  my  course?"  Professor 
Dale  queried. 
"No,  sir." 
"Why  not?" 

"I'm  working  for  a  scientific  degree." 
"You  should  take  my  course  as  an  extra. 
It's  the  best  course  in  college." 

"Yes,  sir.   I've  heard  it  was  good." 
"From  whom?" 

Lacey  was  confused.  "A  friend — some  of 
the  boys  said  it  was  good." 
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The  professor  glared  at  him.  "Probably 
making  that  up,  just  so  you  can  ask  my  ad- 
vice. All  my  advice  on  painting  is  given  in 
that  course.   Better  take  it." 

"Yes,  sir,"  Lacey  said.  Chagrined,  he 
started  to  move  away. 

"Well,  speak  up,"  Professor  Dale  said, 
"and  sit  down.  Never  be  overawed  by  a 
professor— he's  frequently  bluffing.  Is  that 
the  painting?" 

"Yes,  sir."  Lacey  unwrapped  it  and  set  it 
on  an  easel  at  the  professor's  direction,  and 
explained  how  he  got  it. 

"It's  a  competent  commercial  job,"  the 
professor  said.  "You  can  hang  it  up  for  a 
while  and  then  put  it  in  the  attic." 

"Could  it  be  sold — is  there  a  market  for 
it?" 

"Are  you  short  of  cash?"  the  professor  in- 
quired. 

"No,  sir — that  is,  not  at  the  moment." 

"Um-m.  Married  a  rich  wife,  probably. 
Oh,  you  might  sell  it  for  fifty  dollars,  but  I 
doubt  it." 

"  I've  been  offered  five  hundred  for  it." 

"  You  don't  say ! "  the  professor  exclaimed. 

Lacey  related  his  conversation  with  the  art 
dealer.  The  professor  sat  upright  with  his 
hands  on  his  knees,  his  big  head  and  eyes 
turned  intently  on  Lacey. 

"That's  curious,"  he  said.  He  took  the 
panel  in  his  hand  and  began  examining  it 
closely,  inspecting  the  edges  and  back  more 
than  the  painting  itself.  "The  wood  looks 
old,"  he  said.  "It's  the  kind  used  in  Italian 
primitives — but  it's  not  too  difficult  to  get 
old  wood;  and,  of  course,  age  can  be  faked." 

Me  put  the  painting  back  on  the  easel  and 
examined  it  through  a  microscope  on  an  ad- 
justable standard.  Lacey  sat  quietly,  look- 
ing at  some  of  the  paintings  around  him  and 
wondering  why  they  were  supposed  to  be 
beautiful. 

Professor  Dale  pushed  the  microscope 
away  and  said,  "  I  can't  tell  enough  about  it 
with  this  instrument.  The  first  thing  we  need 
is  an  X-ray  photograph.  That  would  show 
us  whether  or  not  there  was  another  paint- 
ing under  this  one." 

"You  think  there  might  be?" 

"  It  looks  suspicious — or  perhaps  we  should 
say  promising." 

"If  there  is,  can  the  top  painting  be  re- 
moved?" 

"There  are  half  a  dozen  people  in  the 
country  perhaps  who  could  remove  it.  The 
restoration  of  a  painting  is  one  of  the  most 
difficult  tasks  known  to  man." 

"  I  suppose  one  of  these  experts  is  expen- 
sive?" Lacey  inquired  cautiously. 

"  It  might  take  him  seven  or  eight  months 
and   cost   several   thousand  dollars,"   Pro- 
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fessor  Dale  replied  lightly.  "And  then 
might  find  that  the  painting  underne, 
wasn't  worth  anything." 

"I  see." 

"Or  we  might  find  it  was  a  del 
worth  a  hundred  and  twenty-five  thoi 
dollars."  The  professor  directed  a 
smile  at  Lacey  and  suddenly  terminated 

"  I  guess  I  was  happier  when  I  just 
painting  of  myself  that  cost  half  a  carton 
cigarettes,"  Lacey  said. 

"The  simple  life  is  often  the  happii 
Professor  Dale  replied,  "  but— toujours  h 
dace!" 

"Yes,  sir." 

"It  so  happens  that  one  of  these  restor 
tion  experts  is  a  friend  of  mine,"  the  pr 
fessor  continued.  "He's  in  Albany  and  do 
work  for  half  a  dozen  art  museums  in  t 
East.  I'm  going  to  Albany  this  week  en 
Let  me  take  the  painting  along." 

"That  certainly  would  be  kind  of  you 
Lacey  said.  He  walked  home  in  a  state  i 
excitement. 


Betty  was  out,  but  returned  shortly.  " 
you  really  loved  me,"  she  said,  after  kissir 
him,  "you'd  scrape  your  feet  before  yc 
enter  the  house,  after  walking  through  a 
that  mud." 

"I  wore  rubbers,"  Lacey  said,  "and  I  lei 
them  on  the  back  porch.  So  I  didn't  bring  i 
any  mud." 

"What  do  you  call  that?"  Betty  askec 
pointing.  There  were  undeniably  mudd 
footprints  on  the  floor,  man-size. 

"You  must  have  been  entertaining, 
Lacey  stated  accusingly. 

Betty  looked  into  the  bedroom.  "They'r 
in  here  too."  Then  she  looked  into  thi 
kitchen.  "Someone's  been  through  th 
house,"  she  cried  indignantly. 

"There's  where  he  came  in,"  Lacey  saic 
at  the  bedroom  window.  The  window  was  oijl 
the  side  of  the  house  at  the  end  of  the  room' 
too  high  to  reach  from  the  ground;  an  ash 
can  had  been  placed  beneath  it.  They  looked 
through  the  rooms,  but  found  nothing  miss 
ing. 

"We  haven't  anything  worth  stealing, 
anyway,"  Betty  said. 

"We  did  have  something,"  Lacey  said 
He  nodded  at  the  wall  where  the  painting 
had  been  hanging  before  he  took  it  to  the 
professor. 

Betty  sat  down.  "Billy,  you  scare  me!" 

"Wait  till  you  hear  this."  He  told  her  of 
his  conversation  with  Professor  Dale.  "I 
think  Sigmund  or  his  accomplice  was  here," 
he  concluded.  "They  know  the  layout." 

"You  know  what  I  think,  Billy?"  Betty 
declared  solemnly.  "We're  caught  in  the  net 
(Continued  on  Page  264) 
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beauty,  no  guessing  about  quality,  no 

guessing  how  they  will  wear  .  .  .  because 

Gordon  makes  Nylons  in  a  correct 

sheerness  for  every  occasion. 

Next  time  you're  shopping  for  nylons,  ask 

yourself  where  you  will  be  wearing  these 

stockings.  Then  choose  the  ones  that  suit  the 

way  you  live,  the  things  you  do  . . .  and  get 

more  wear  per  pair.  The  tissue  around 

each  pair  of  Gordon  Nylons  tells  you  which 

sheerness  is  designed  for  your  particular  need. 

Be  sure  of  lusting  beauty,  be  sure 
of  longer  near  .  .  . 
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,  Good  Housekeeping  . 


((.  'ontinued  from  Page  262) 
of  a  vast  criminal  conspiracy  involving  a 
priceless  treasure  of  art." 

I  le  nodded.  "Lucky  we  weren't  murdered 
in  our  beds,"  he  asserted. 

"Bed,"  Betty  corrected. 

Lacey  telephoned  Professor  Dale  and  tf4d 
him  about  it.  "  It  may  be  a  coincidence  of  no 
importance,"  he  said. 

"Very  interesting,"  the  professor  replied. 
"I'll  lock  it  up." 

Several  very  long  days  later  the  professor 
called  on  them.    He  seemed  to  like  Betty. 

"The  perfect  way  to  go  to  college,"  he  as- 
sured Lacey.  "Someone  to  cook  for  you  and 
make  your  room  attractive.  No  annoying 
contacts  with  undergraduates  after  hours. 
No  worry  about  asking  the  loved  one  to  the 
dance  or  getting  a  letter  from  her." 

"  It's  working  out  pretty  well,"  Lacey  ad- 
mitted. 

"How  do  you  feel  about  it?"  the  professor 
asked  Betty  fiercely. 

"I  like  it  fine,"  Betty  assured  him. 

"Did  your  husband  tell  you  what  we're 
doing  about  his  portrait?" 

"Yes.   It  belongs  to  me,  you  know." 

"Oh,  it  does!  So  I  have  to  deal  with  you." 

"Yes." 

"It  will  be  a  pleasure,"  Professor  Dale 
averred,  bowing,  with  his  sudden  warm 
smile.  "So!  Here  is  a  picture  that  will  inter- 
est you."  He  unrolled  an  X-ray  photograph 
and  held  it  against  the  light.  "My  friend 
Gallardin,  the  restorer,  took  it  and  it  shows, 
as  I  thought  it  would,  that  your  portrait  has 
been  painted  over  another  portrait — prob- 
ably a  man,  by  the  shadow  here,  which  seems 
to  be  a  scholar's  cap."  He  interpreted  some 
of  the  other  shadings  for  them  and  added, 
"I  took  a  chance  and  asked  my  friend  to  re- 
move a  square  inch  of  the  overpainting,  here 
in  the  right-hand  corner  where  it  would  not 
matter  much  if  anything  went  wrong.  We 
found  out  something  of  the  greatest  im- 
portance." He  stopped  and  turned  to  Betty. 
She  was  gazing  at  him  with  big  eyes,  and  her 
excitement  made  her  look  prettier  than  ever. 
The  professor's  pause  was  longer  than  he  in- 
tended. "Lei's  see — where  was  I?"  he  in- 
quired. 

"You  said  you  found  out  something  of 
the  greatest  importance,"  Betty  responded 
breathlessly. 

"Oh,  yes.  The  portrait  of  your  husband 
was  put  on  in  such  a  way  that  it  could  be 
easily  and  quickly  removed.  A  hard  glaze 
was  put  over  the  underpainting,  and  your 
man  Bonner  painted  on  that.  In  other  words, 
your  portrait  was  apparently  designed  for 
concealment  only — a  kind  of  wrapping  paper 
that  no  one  would  suspect." 

1  thought  the  portrait  was  quite  good," 
Betty  said  indignantly. 

"You  are  in  love,"  Professor  Dale  said. 

"You  think  the  painting  underneath  it 
may  be  an — an  old  master?  "  Lacey  inquired. 

"I  don't  know.  Suppose  it  is  an  Italian 
primitive.  It  may  have  been  part  of  the  loot 
the  Germans  took  out  of  Prague  or  Warsaw 
or  something  they  swiped  in  passing  from 
an  ancient  chapel  in  Italy.  Bonner  gets  hold 
of  it,  somehow.  He  cannot  ship  it  out  of 
Germany — it  would  be  recognized  and  seized, 
and  he  would  need  special  permission  to 
export  an  art  treasure  anyway — so  he  spreads 
a  hard  glaze  over  it,  paints  a  portrait  of  an 
American  G.  I.  over  that,  gets  the  G.  I.  to 
bring  it  to  the  United  States,  tells  his  con- 
federate to  buy  it  back  for  a  couple  of  hun- 
dred dollars — and  practically  free  of  charge 
he  has  something  to  sell  here  for  a  very  large 
sum  of  money." 

"Pretty  smooth,"  Lacey  commented  ad- 
miringly. 

"Because  of  that  hard  glaze,"  Professor 
Dale  continued,  "my  friend  Gallardin  can 
wipe  off  Mr.  William  Lacey  in  a  few  hours, 
without  the  usual  months  of  painstaking 
work.   Only,  he  can't  put  him  back!    So?" 

"  What  do  you  say,  Betty?"  Lacey  asked. 

"It's  worth  the  chance,"  Betty  said. 

"He'll  grow  better  looking  in  time,  any- 
way." Professor  Dale  assured  her.  "That's 
what  happened  to  me.  Well,  I'll  tell  my  friend 
Gallardin  to  go  ahead,  and  we'll  take  a  look 
at  it  when  he  calls  us." 
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The  three  drove  to  Albany  a  few  days 
later  in  the  professor's  automobile — a  some- 
what nerve-racking  ride,  because  of  the  pro- 
fessor's habit  of  honking  his  horn  at  oncom- 
ing cars.  Gallardin  had  his  laboratory  in  his 
house  on  the  first  floor.  There  was  a  white 
counter  along  one  side  of  the  room  with 
microscopes,  test  tubes,  Bunsen  burners  and 
retorts.  A  large  X-ray  machine  stood  in  a 
corner,  and  there  were  several  draped  easels. 
Gallardin  himself  looked  a  little  like  a  clerk, 
neat  and  preoccupied;  but  his  mildness  of 
manner  was  deceptive,  and  he  had  an  inter- 
ested eye  for  Betty. 

"We  are  naturally  somewhat  excited,  my 
dear  friend,"  Professor  Dale  said  to  him.  "So 
what  do  you  have  to  say  to  us?" 

"The  results  are  good  so  far,"  Gallardin 
replied.  "  I  did  not  look  for  any  trouble  with 
the  overpainting — I  simply  wiped  it  off  above 
the  glaze  with  turpentine.  But  finding  the 
right  solvent  to  remove  the  glaze  without 
hurting  the  underpainting  is  another  matter ! 
I've  been  experimenting  in  one  corner,  but 
I  'm  afraid  to  do  much.  I  'd  like  to  know  what 
the  right  solvent  is." 

He  went  to  one  of  the  draped  easels  and 
took  off  the  cloth.  The  portrait  of  Private 
First  Class  William  Lacey,  Army  of  the 
U.  S.,  in  olive  drab  had  disappeared,  and  in 
its  place  was  that  of  a  young  Italian  scholar 
in  medieval  dress,  the  rich  colors  of  which 
were  still  apparent  through  the  glaze.  He 
wore  a  doublet  of  varying  blue  silk  with 
silver  sleeves,  a  green  pelisse  and  a  black 
velvet  cap;  a  heavy  gold  chain  hung  over 
the  shoulders. 

"Extraordinary!"  Professor  Dale  mut- 
tered. He  moved  nearer,  charged  with  a  tre- 
mendous emotion.  The  Laceys,  awed  and 


►  Ordinary    people     merely     think 
hov<  they  shall  spend  their  time; 
man  of  talent  tries  to  use  it. 

—  SCHOPENHAUER. 


thrilled,  were  at  his  side.  "Venetian  school," 
Dale  stated.  "Early  sixteenth  century." 

Gallardin  nodded.  The  professor  contin- 
ued to  study  it. 

"Ah,"  he  murmured  with  satisfaction. 
"Yes,  I  would  say  so — Lorenzo  Lotto." 

"  No,  I  think  not,"  Gallardin  contradicted. 

"But  my  dear  Gallardin — that  blue  and 
silver !  And  note  the  slightly  desperate  curve 
of  the  mouth,  so  characteristic." 

Gallardin  shook  his  head.  "The  colors  are 
too  vigorous  for  Lotto,  and  the  chiaroscuro 
too  powerful.  Also,  the  costume  is,  I  believe, 
that  of  a  Roman,  not  a  Venetian.  To  me,  it 
has  the  stamp  of  del  Piombo.  You  haven't 
had  time  to  study  it." 

"If  the  glaze  were  removed,  you  would 
see  what  I  mean,"  Professor  Dale  went  on 
kindly.  "It  was  probably  done  in  the  latter 
part  of  Lotto's  life  when  he  was  so  closely 
associated  with  Titian." 

"There  is  certainly  a  resemblance,"  Gal- 
lardin conceded.  "The  Venetian  painters, 
after  all.  have  so  much  in  common!  No, 
this.  I  believe,  is  del  Piombo.  In  the  Pitti 
Gallery  there  is  a  portrait  of  his,  similar  to 
this;  the  pelisse  is  fur,  as  I  recall." 

"It  is  more  like  a  Tintoretto  than  a  del 
Piombo,"  Professor  Dale  rejoined,  his  voice 
losing  its  kindly  note.  "But  it  is  neither.  It 
is  Lorenzo  Lotto." 

Gallardin  gave  a  short  laugh,  and  the  pro- 
fessor glared  at  him. 

"  Would  it  be  very  valuable  whichever  one 
it  is?"  Betty  asked  timidly. 

"Valuable?"  repeated  the  professor  ab- 
sently. "Yes,  yes,  of  course.  Certainly  over 
a  hundred  thousand  dollars." 

"Wouldn't  that  dealer,  Sigmund,  know 
what  solvent  to  use  on  the  glaze?  "  Lacey  in- 
quired, after  swallowing. 

"Yes.  that  is  what  I've  been  thinking." 
Gallardin  answered.  "I  was  going  to  suggest 
that  we  get  him  over  here  He  probably 
won't  tell,  but  it's  worth  trying.  I've  known 
the  little  crook  for  some  time,  and  I'll  call 
him." 
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(Continued  from  Page  265) 
When  Mr.  Sigmund  arrived,  his  manner 
Las  brisk  and  assertive;  if  he  was  guilty  of 
|  msebreaking  and  other  sharp  practices,  it 
|  d  not  weigh  on  his  conscience. 
[  "That  used  to  be  my  portrait,"  Lacey  said 
ith  a  wave  of  his  hand. 
Mr.  Sigmund  stood  in  front  of  it,  pushing 
tit  his  lower  lip.  "Well,  it's  happened  be- 
|>re,"  he  said  finally.  "You  have  to  be  ready 
ir  anything  in  this  business.  An  art  dealer 
never  surprised." 
"What  would  you  say  it  was?"  Professor 

|>ale  inquired. 
"I'm  just  a  dealer,"  Mr.  Sigmund  said.  "I 
ouldn't  know  as  much  about  that  as  you 
hntlemen." 

I  "  I  thought  maybe  that  fellow  Bonner  told 
pu  something  about  it  in  his  letter,"  Lacey 
fid. 
I  "Didn't  mention  it." 

'Of  course,  Bonner  knew  there  was  an- 
ther painting  underneath,"  Professor  Dale 
bserved  gently. 

"Yes,  I  guess  that's  right,"  Mr.  Sigmund 

reed  blandly. 

"And  he  painted  over  it  in  order  to  conceal 

and  get  it  out  of  the  country,"  the  pro- 

sor  went  on. 

"Ah,  now  you're  speculating,"  Mr.  Sig- 

und  said. 

Gallardin  entered  the  conversation.  "Mr. 
igmund,"  he  said,  "these  people  have  asked 

,e  to  restore  this  painting.    I  was  hoping 

at  you  could  tell  wie  what  solvent  I  might 
se  to  remove  the  glaze.   I  can  find  out  my- 

If  by  experimenting — but  that  takes  time 
nd  there's  always  the  risk  of  damaging  the 
ainting.  Of  course,  we'll  pay  you  for  any 
elp  which  you  can  give  us,  Mr.  Sigmund." 

Sigmund  shook  his  head 
ith  a  regretful  expression.  «&« 
I  don't  know  a  thing 
bout  it,  so  I'm  afraid  I 
an't  help  you."  He  picked 
ip  his  hat.  "Unless  you 
appen  to  want   to   sell 


Rahel 
which 
stuff. 


"How  much  would  you 
>ay  for  it?"  Betty  inter- 
red quickly.  "  It's  mine, 
ou  know." 
"Five  thousand  dol- 
rs."  ■■■■■■■ 

Betty  did  not  do  a  very 
pod  job  of  concealing  her  excitement.  A 
low  of  triumph  swept  over  her.  After  all, 
he  had  held  out  all  the  way  from  a  hundred 
ollars. 

'Of  course,  if  it's  genuine  Venetian  school, 

's  worth  a  great  deal  more,"  Professor  Dale 

id. 

//,"   said   Mr.   Sigmund.    "If,   if."   He 

valked  casually  to  the  door.  "Well,  let  me 

mow."  He  went  out  into  the  hall,  with 

.acey  following,  to  show  him  to  the  front 

door. 

"Just  about  as  co-operative  as  a  rattle- 
make,"  Gallardin  observed. 

"This  whole  business  is  making  me  nerv- 
ous," Betty  said.  "Maybe  I  better  sell  it. 
[  once  said  I  would  sell  it  for  twenty-five 
nundred  dollars,  and  I  never  thought  I'd  get 
that  much." 

"Working  on  that  glaze  might  be  expen- 
sive," Gallardin  said,  nodding. 

"Well,  let's  sleep  over  it,"  Professor  Dale 
suggested.  "We'll  have  a  council  of  war  to- 
morrow." 

The  Laceys  were  spending  the  night  with 
Lacey's  parents.  At  bedtime,  as  Betty  was 
giving  her  hair  forty  brush  strokes,  she  said, 
"By  the  way,  what  was  Sigmund  saying  to 
you  in  the  hall  when  he  left?  I  heard  you 
talking." 

"He  wanted  me  to  show  him  the  bath- 
room." 

"Oh."  Betty  went  on  brushing  her  hair. 
Then  she  added,  "There's  one  on  the  ground 
floor,  isn't  there?  So  while  he  was  there,  he 
unlocked  the  window." 

Lacey  stared  at  her.  "You're  an  intelligent 
woman,"  he  said.  "By  Godfrey,  I'll  tele- 
phone Gallardin." 

There  was  no  answer  on  the  telephone. 

"I'm  going  to  borrow  dad's  car  and  go 
down  there,"  Lacey  said.    He  was  already 


^  Dancing  is  the  loftiest,  the 
"  most     moving,     the     most 
beautiful  of  the  arts,  because 
it   is   no   mere   translation   or 
abstraction  from  life;  it  is  life 
itself.     It   is   the  only   art,   as 
Varnhagen      said,     of 
we   ourselves    are    the 
— HAVELOCK  ELLIS: 
The  Dance  of  Life  (Houghton 
Mifflin  Company). 


hurrying  out  the  door  before  Betty  could  de- 
mand to  go  with  him. 

Gallardin's  street  looked  lonely  and  dark 
when  he  entered  it.  A  car  was  parked  just  be- 
yond the  house,  with  someone  in  the  driver's 
seat.  Lacey  drove  slowly  past  and  around 
the  corner,  where  he  stopped  and  got  out. 
There  were  three  houses  between  here  and 
Gallardin's,  and  the  plots  were  separated 
only  by  hedges.  As  he  cut  through  the  back 
yards,  a  lap  dog  yapped  sharply  from  an  in- 
terior; otherwise,  all  was  quiet.  There  were 
no  lights  burning  in  Gallardin's  house.  Lacey 
surveyed  the  grounds  and  then  crossed  to 
the  house  wall  and  proceeded  along  it  to  the 
bathroom  window.  The  window  was  open. 

X1E  drew  back  against  the  wall  and  con- 
sidered the  situation;  but  he  had  time  for  no 
more  than  a  moment's  reflection,  before  the 
darkness  about  the  window  stirred,  a  man's 
arm  let  down  a  rectangular  panel,  and  the 
man  followed  immediately.  Lacey  jumped 
forward  to  grab  him  around  the  throat  from 
behind,  but  stumbled  on  a  rock,  so  that  he 
missed  and  clutched  the  other's  waist.  The 
man  hit  backward  with  his  elbow,  hitting 
Lacey  by  chance  in  the  eye,  and  started  to 
run,  holding  the  panel  by  the  edge.  Lacey 
got  his  hand  on  it  and  jerked  it  away.  He 
was  about  to  run  after  the  other  and  was 
confident  he  would  catch  him  when  there  was 
a  flash  of  light  behind  him  and  something 
struck  him  on  the  back  of  the  head.  His 
knees  gave  way,  and  despite  the  effort  of  his 
will  he  sat  dizzily  upon  the  ground,  The  beam 
of  light  was  in  his  face  and  then  turned  off, 
and  through  his  daze  he  heard  Gallardin's 
somewhat  breathless  voice: 

"What's  the  idea,  Lacey?  Trying  to  steal 
your  own  wife's  painting?  " 
"No,"  Lacey  answered. 
He  had  to  wait  a  moment 
to  collect  himself.  Then 
he  added,"  Somebody  else 
was."  After  another  mo- 
ment he  said,  "I  suppose 
you  cracked  me  on  the 
head?" 

"I  came  home,  heard  a 

noise,  walked  around 

here — and  saw  somebody 

apparently   running  off 

utf       with  the  panel,"  Gallardin 

explained.  "So  I  hit  him 

on  the  head  with  a  flashlight.  Sorry  if  it 

was  a  mistake." 

"It's  O.K.  We  saved  the  painting,  any- 
way." 

"Are  you  all  right?"  Gallardin  asked. 
"Yes.  How's  the  painting?" 
Gallardin  picked  it  up  and  ran  his  flash- 
light over  it.  "It's  scraped  in  one  corner,  but 
otherwise  undamaged." 

They  went  into  the  house,  and  Lacey  told 
his  story.  "It  was  so  dark  and  happened  so 
quickly  that  I  couldn't  tell  who  the  thief 
was,"  he  concluded,  "but  I  have  a  feeling  it 
was  Sigmund." 

"It  probably  was,"  Gallardin  said.  He 
was  examining  the  scraped  panel  with  a  mi- 
croscope. 

"  I  wish  I  had  socked  him  good  just  once." 
"He  deserves  it,"  Gallardin  said,   "but 
there  may  be  other  and  better  forms  of  pun- 
ishment. That's  one  of  the  things  we  can  dis- 
cuss tomorrow." 

Betty  was  the  first  to  arrive  at  Gallardin's 
the  next  day;  Lacey  was  coming  from  an- 
other appointment.  She  was  worried.  It  had 
taken  her  a  long  time  to  get  to  sleep  after 
Lacey  had  returned  from  his  adventure. 

"This  is  getting  to  be  too  much  for  me," 
she  declared  to  Gallardin,  "men  trying  to 
steal  my  painting,  and  people  saying  that  it 
might  be  worth  a  hundred  thousand  dollars- 
it  upsets  me.  I  guess  I'm  not  the  mystery- 
novel  type." 

Gallardin  laughed.  "You're  beautiful 
enough,"  he  said,  "but  the  dark  and  tricky 
character  of  the  art  business  probably  seems 
a  little  strange." 

"Billy  and  I  don't  know  anything  about 
art,"  Betty  continued,  "and,  of  course,  we 
don't  have  any  money.  If  I  had  a  hundred- 
thousand-dollar  painting  hanging  on  the 
wall  of  our  emergency-housing  unit,  I'd 
never  have  a  peaceful  moment." 


RELIEVE  PAIN  INSTANTLY 
COMBAT  INFECTION  *Z  WOUNDS 


WITH  SOOTHING   CAMPHO-PHENIQUE 


Use  this  modern,  stainless  antiseptic  for  relief  of 
all  minor  Cuts,  Burns,  Scratches,  Skin  Abrasions 

Avoid  nasty  infections  from  little  skin  injuries. 
Quick!  apply  soothing  Campho-Phenique.  It  stops 
pain — instantly.  Kills  many  germs  on  contact.  Aids 
healing  by  combating  infection.  Use  Campho- 
Phenique  also  to  relieve  cold  sores,  fever  blisters, 
itchy  insect  bites.  Many  doctors,  dentists  and 
nurses  prefer  this  famous  liquid  antiseptic.  So  do 
children.  It  does  not  smart  or  sting  .  .  .  and  it's 
stainless!  Recommended  over  50  years.  Get  it  now. 


CAMPHO-PHENIQUE 

(pronounced  Cam-fo-fi-neek) 
THE   ANTISEPTIC  THAT   RELIEVES    PAIN    INSTANTLY 


A  Woman  Looks  M  Life  Insurance 


What  does  a  woman  think  of 
when  she  looks  at  Life  Insur- 
ance? Mortality  tables  — non- 
forfeiture values?  No,  she 
thinks  of  the  security  of  her 
family— of  a  promise  that  her 
little  ones  will  have  a  college 
education.  Then,  too,  she 
thinks  of  the  day 
when  the  chil- 
dren will  be 
grown  and  she 
and  her  husband 
can  look  forward 
to  doing  all  the 
things  they  have 
planned    together. 

When  a  woman  looks  at 
Life  Insurance  she  looks  at 
herself  and  she  also  sees  the 
older  woman  she  will  some 
day  be.  It  isn't  just  the  facts 
of  compound  interest  that  per- 
suade her  toward  a  life  insur- 
ance program  but  the  pleasant 
prospect  of  lifetime  security. 


Appreciating  that  most  women 
will  think  of  these  things  when 
they  look  at  Life  Insurance,  the 
Business  Men's  Assurance  Com- 
pany is  introducing  a  unique 
new  Family  Security 
Plan— a  plan  that 
\  offers  four  times 
as  much  family 
security  for 
approximately 
two  times  the 
usual  premium 
and  provides 
for  Hospitaliza- 
tion, Doctor's  and 
Surgeon's  bills,  In- 
come Continuance  and 
Retirement  Income. 
Chances  are  there  is  a  B.M.A. 
Representative  as  close  as  your 
telephone,  but  if  not  the  Home 
Office  in  Kansas  City  will  be 
glad  to  furnish  you  with  com- 
plete information  about  this 
new,  modern  plan  of  Family 
Security.  Write  for  details. 


BUSINESS  MEN'S  ASSURANCE  CO. 

B.  M.  A.  Building,  Home  Office,  Kansas  City,  Mo. 

Offices  in  More  Than  45  Principal  Cities 
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^ER/CA'S  1ARGE ST-SELUNG  MAYONNAISE 


I  wish  this  girl  were  single,  Gallardin  was 
thinking.  "Look  lure,"  he  said,  "why  don't 
you  forget  about  these  fancy  prices  and  all 
this  excitement  and  sell  the  painting  to  Sig- 
mund  for  what  he  offered?  Five  thousand 
dollars  is  a  lot  of  money." 

"  It  certainly  is,"  Betty  agreed.  She  had  a 
sudden  impression  that  Gallardin  was  trying 
to  tell  her  something  without  saying  it.  "Is 
that  your  advice  as  an  art  expert,"  she  asked 
"or  is  it  your  advice  as  a  comforter  of  nervous 
women?" 

"It's  my  advice  as  an  art  expert." 

"Well,  maybe  I  will  sell  it,"  she  said  slowly. 

"Call  him  up  now  and  tell  him." 

"I  guess  I  ought  to  talk  to  Bill,"  Betty 
said.  "He  might  not  want  to  have  any  deal- 
ings at  all  with  Sigmund  after  last  night." 

"That's  one  of  the  reasons  why  I  suggest 
you  do  it  now." 

"And  Professor  Dale  will  think  I'm  a  fool 
to  sell  at  that  price." 

"That's  the  other  reason,"  Gallardin  said. 

Betty  laughed.  "All  right.  I'll  do  it."  She 
telephoned  Sigmund's  shop.  Mr.  Sigmund 
responded  with  cautious  gratification,  but 
lived  up  to  his  previous  statement  that  an 
art  dealer  should  never  be  surprised  at  any- 
thing. He  said  he  would  send  over  a  certified 
check. 

When  Lacey  and  Professor  Dale  arrived, 
Betty  nervously  reported  her  action.  Much 
to  her  relief,  Lacey  received  the  news,  on  the 
whole,  with  approval.  He  was  glad  to  have 
the  matter  settled,  and  as  long  as  he  was 
taking  money  away  from  Sigmund  it  wasn't 
so  bad.  And,  after  all,  five  thousand  dol- 
lars   

The  professor  was  touched  to  receive,  a 
few  days  later,  a  check  for  five  hundred  dollars 
from  Betty  for  his  art  museum.  At  about  that 
time  he  had  a  talk  with  Gallardin,  and  the 
conversation  was  so  interesting  that  the  pro- 
fessor asked  the  Laceys  to  call  on  him.  Betty 
had  a  new  permanent  wave  and  was  wearing 
a  new  tweed  suit,  with  alligator  shoes.  Lacey 
looked  equally  prosperous  in  doeskin  slacks 
and  tweed  jacket,  of  the  same  material  as 
hers. 

"Well,  I  have  some  remarkable  news  for 
you,"  the  professor  declared.  "First  of  all, 
let  me  say  that,  as  I  stated  at  the  time,  my 
friend  Gallardin  was  wrong  in  thinking  that 
the  portrait  was  a  del  Piombo." 

"And  you  were  right,"  Lacey  said,  nod- 
ding. 

"Ah.  No.  I  was  wrong,  too,"  the  professor 
conceded.  "Of  course,  I  only  saw  it  through 


I, 


the  glaze.   And  that   fellow  Sigmund  a| 
wrong— he  thought  it  was  a  Tintoretto, 
lardin  got  the  story  from  him  when  Sigmt 
went  there  to  pick  up  the  panel.  It  was  sq 
posed  to  be  the  portrait  of  an  Italian 
chant  of  the  Renaissance,  and  it  was  kept! 
the  house  of  his  descendants  in  Mantuafl 
Italy.  At  least,  that  is  what  your  Ger 
acquaintance,  Bonner,  believed.  Some 
man  staff  officer  was  quartered  there,  andl 
took  it  and  sent  it  to  Goering,  who  had  iff 
one  of  his  hunting  lodges  in  Bavaria.  Af(| 
the  German  defeat,  it  was  looted,  and 
ner  got  hold  of  it,  somehow.    Bonner  usl 
you  to  get  it  into  the  United  States  and  sel 
word  to  Sigmund  that  it  was  a  Tintoretto! 

The  professor  paused  to  produce  one[ 
his  irrelevant  smiles. 

"The  last  Tintoretto  I  read  about  sq 
for  a  hundred  and  twenty  thousand  dollars 
he  said. 

"But  you  say  it  wasn't  a  Tintoretto! 
Lacey  said,  trying  to  suppress  a  note 
anxiety  in  his  voice. 

"No.  That  was  just  Bonner's  mistake, 
was  a  modern  copy  made  by  some  shrev 
Italian  painter.  He  probably  sold  it  as 
bargain  to  some  Fascist  official  who  didr 
know  anything  about  art  and  wanted  to  w 
Goering's  favor." 

"How  did  they  find  out  it  was  a  fake- 
Betty  asked. 

"When  the  painting  was  scraped  on  t! 
night  of  the  attempted  theft,  Gallardin  n 
ticed  a  different  color  underneath.  So 
took  an  X  ray  and  found  a  third  picture  u 
der  that  one — a  still  life,  dated  ninetee 
thirty-seven." 

"I  wish  I  could  have  been  present  whi| 
Sigmund  was  told,"  Lacey  said  gleefullij 
"Whoops!" 

"Ah,"  said  the  professor.  "As  you  say,  | 
was  indeed,  'Whoops!'  Gallardin,  a  man! 
no  mean  spirit,  says  it  was  a  flaming  mome 
in  his  lifetime.  Sigmund  even  accused  him' 
knowing  that  the  panel  was  a  fake  at  til 
time  Sigmund  bought  it  and  of  urging  yofl 
wife  to  sell  it  for  five  thousand  dollars! 
The  professor's  eyes  strayed  innocently 
Betty's. 

Betty  hesitated  for  one  stabilizing  bread 
while  her  interview  with  Gallardin  fiashe 
luminously  through  her  mind.  Then  she  n 
plied  with  dignity,  "Mr.  Gallardin  is  too  fir 
a  man  to  be  affected  by  abuse  from  such! 
one  as  Sigmund." 

"That's  what  I  thought,  too,"  the  pn 
fessor  answered  gravely. 


AMERICAN  PROVINCIAL  LIVING  ROOM 

(Continued  from  Page  223) 


In  the  color  photographs  the  sawbuck  and 
lamp  tables,  as  well  as  the  fireside  and  tavern 
chair,  are  authentic  originals  bought  near 
the  Freeman  home  in  Quakertown.  The 
Windsor-type  chair  in  the  foreground  and 
the  desk  chair  are  fine  copies  of  Provincial 
types  now  being  made  commercially.  The 
desk,  coffee  table  and  wall  cabinet  we  de- 
signed and  made  ourselves,  following  faith- 
fully the  lines  of  the  finest  museum  pieces. 

An  upholstered  sofa  and  chair  of  the  type 
shown  go  well  in  any  informal  setting  and 
take  their  character  from  the  style  of  cover- 
ings; in  this  instance,  quaintness.  Chairs  were 
not  "easy"  a  century  ago,  and  of  course 
there  were  no  upholstered  pieces  in  early 
America.  It  is  the  spirit  of  the  room  that 
counts,  and  no  decoration  is  ever  good  with- 
out comfort  and  at  least  a  few  beauty  spots 
for  accent.  Collectors'  rooms  take  many  years 
to  complete,  so  don't  be  bothered  by  the 
stand-ins  which  are  lacking  only  in  romance 
to  make  them  as  charming  as  the  originals. 

Here  are  a  few  points  to  keep  in  mind  when 
starting  or  developing  a  Provincial  American 
room. 

Good  Colors.  Authentic  colors  of  the 
period— in  general,  covering  the  first  two 
centuries  of  American  history— are  India 
blue;  Persian  green  (on  the  mossy  side); 
brown,  combined  with  yellow;  Turkey  red 
and  mulberry.  Walls  were  cream  from  age  or 
use,  and  wood  trim  was  richly  weathered  tan 


and  brown.  You  can't  improve  on  an  appro; 
imation  of  these  colors  for  today's  schemes^ 

Printed  fabrics  were  cotton,  with  desig 
of  flowers,  birds,  leaves  and  arabesque  patj 
terns  brought  in  as  trade  goods  from  Indial 
The  fabric  used  in  the  Freeman  room  is  glazeJ 
cotton,  which  is  an  exact  copy  of  a  century! 
old  print.  The  design  shows  a  delightful  pat 
tern  of  grape  leaves  and  birds,  and  the  prioj 
is  $1.80  a  yard.  The  same  fabric  comes  in  redj 
yellow  and  brown  colorings. 

Furniturv  Suaavstiontt.  In  an  earli 
day,  sawbuck  and  trestle  tables  were  more- 
plentiful  than  drop-leaf  styles,  which  were 
usually  made  by  cabinetmakers  for  tows 
trade.  This  offers  a  suggestion  for  the  handy 
man  of  the  family  who  need  be  little  more 
than  an  amateur  to  turn  out  a  good  sawbucl 
or  trestle  table.  Originals  were  practically  al 
amateur  jobs  made  by  the  men  of  the  family 
for  hard,  everyday  use.  Many  such  table; 
in  antique  shops  today  have  been  newly  con- 
structed out  of  old  wood,  genuinely  mellowed 
by  age.  Old  wood  can  still  be  found  in  ancienl 
barns  and  other  buildings  being  torn  down. 

Small  tables  are  easily  found,  but  you  will 
have  to  make,  or  buy  new,  your  coffee  table, 
as  the  style  is  of  recent  origin.  Benches  oi 
pews,  settles,  stools  and  a  great  variety  ol 
chairs  are  reasonably  plentiful  in  those  sec- 
tions of  the  country  where  they  originated. 
Elsewhere  one  must  search  for  them  in  shops 
or  at  auctions. 
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Fresher  than  any  raisins 
you've  ever  tasted  be- 
cause plump,  sun-dried 
Cinderella  Raisins  are 
wrapped  in  moisture- 
sealing  gold  foil.  They 
reach  your  kitchen 
fresh,  stay  fresh  days 
after  the  package  is  op- 
ened. 


FREE  Recipe  Book 

"It's  a  Cinch  With  Cindy" 

Just  send  coupon 


Mrs.  "Gndy"  Lewis 
Cinderella  Kitchens 
Fresno,  Calif. 


Please    send    me    the    free    Cin- 
derella   Raisin    Recipe    Book. 


Name 

Address.. 
Gey 


Superb  reproductions  of  all  types  of  Amer- 
ican Provincial  furniture  are  being  made  to- 
day. These  are  not  fake  antiques,  but  well- 
made  copies  worthy  of  being  used  along  with 
your  treasured  originals. 

You  will  find  that  some  pieces  which  you 
really  need  were  not  made  in  early  America 
because  there  was  no  use  for  them.  For  in- 
stance, we  could  not  find  a  large  desk  for  the 
Freeman  living  room,  and  although  a  few 
exist,  they  are  rare  and  expensive.  So  we 
hunted  up  books  of  old  furniture  drawings 
and  studied  museum  pieces  of  the  period  and 
finally  designed  a  convenient  desk  amply 
scaled  to  John  Freeman's  six  feet,  one  inch, 
and  appearing  quite  at  home  among  the 
authentic  chairs  and  tables  of  the  period. 
Since  both  design  and  construction  of 
early  furniture  were  primitive,  cupboards, 
cabinets,  shelves  and  tables  are  extremely 
easy  to  make.  A  good  book  on  Early  Amer- 
ican furniture  will  serve  as  a  guide  in  the 
matter  of  details,  and  the  dimensions  can 
be  your  own. 

In  case  you  are  confused  by  popular  classi- 
fications or  sectional  lingo,  don't  be  afraid  of 
selecting  and  combining  what  you  like.  It  is 
not  important  to  have  all  your  old  furniture 
come  from  the  same  section  of  the  country. 
While  there  are  regional  differences  in  both 
design  and  materials,  practically  all  furniture 
of  the  era  goes  well  together. 

It  is  often  more  fun  to  collect  primitives 
from  your  own  section  of  the  country,  and 
the  supply  will  be  more  plentiful.  As  sug- 
gested before,  country  furniture  was  usually 
made  at  home  by  the  man  of  the  family  or  by 
some  local  craftsman  who  specialized  in  a 
particular  style  of  bed,  chair  or  table.  These 


^  Love  pleases  more  than  mar- 
^  riagc,  for  the  reason  that  ro- 
mance is  more  interesting  than 
history.  — CHAMFORT. 


basic  styles  he  varied  from  time  to  time  to 
suit  his  fancy.  And  since  early  American  fam- 
ilies did  not  move  around  much,  especially 
those  in  towns  and  villages,  styles  of  furniture 
established  themselves  in  communities  and 
were  copied  over  and  over  again,  to  become 
in  later  years  identified  with  that  section  of 
the  country.  Local  woods  such  as  maple, 
pine  and  fruitwood  were  used  because  they 
were  easily  available,  although  it  is  surpris- 
ing how  often  a  fine  board  from  a  far  section 
of  the  country  found  its  way  into  a  local 
workshop,  to  the  confusion  of  antiquarians 
today. 

Of  course  many  families  were  only  a  gener- 
ation or  so  removed  from  Europe,  so  that 
furniture  designs  often  resembled  those  of 
England,  Holland  and  Germany.  This  is  why 
early  New  England  furniture  has  a  distinctive 
style  of  its  own,  while  Dutch  and  Quaker 
communities  in  Pennsylvania,  as  well  as 
certain  regions  of  Virginia,  the  Carolinas, 
Kentucky  and  Tennessee,  show  character- 
istics of  similar  origin. 

Aowaaoriem.  Today's  accessories  for  Pro- 
vincial American  rooms  were  utility  items 
a  century  ago.  Big  brass  or  copper  milk  jugs, 
stone  jars  and  Paul  Revere  lanterns  make 
handsome  lamps  when  wired  and  fitted  with 
up-to-date  shades.  For  the  fireplace  there  are 
andirons,  cranes,  trivets,  warmers  and  fend- 
ers. Delightfully  ornamental  are  the  graceful 
candlesticks,  painted  trays,  spice  boxes  and 
iron  stands  of  a  century  ago.  Hanging  shelves 
and  corner  cupboards  can  be  used  to  hold 
your  collections  of  old  glass,  pewter  and 
pottery. 

American  Provincial  rooms  should  never 
become  overfurnished  or  cluttered  if  they 
are  to  remain  effective.  When  small  items  be- 
come too  numerous,  put  them  out  of  sight, 
for  extreme  simplicity  is  the  keynote  of  Early 
American  rooms.  If  you  have  interesting 
items  not  wholly  decorative,  start  a  cup- 
board museum— which  is  simply  a  cupboard 
of  the  period,  inside  of  which  you  arrange 
your  Americana  so  that  it  can  be  shown  to 
interested  friends  rather  than  be  exhibited 
as  decoration.  the  end 


Ho  moire  morning  rush 
and  scramble  now! 

(since  eisie  put  Me  wise) 


r 


J»  Use  at  least  half  a  jar  of  Borden's.  Then  if  you  don't  agree  it  tastes  better  than  any  coffee  you  ever  used  send  us 
*T*  the  jar  with  the  unused  contents,  and  we'll  refund  your  money.  The  Borden  Co.,  350  Madison  Ave.,  N.  Y.  17,  N.  Y. 
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\\  hen  you  find  this  thought  floating 
up  from  your  subconscious  -relax! 
Your  folks  are  in  for  some  real  eat- 
ing enjoyment  with  those  luscious 
hi<i.  baby-tender  Green  Giant  Brand 
peas.  Grown  from  special  seeds  by  a 
scientific  system  of  "Flavor  Farm- 
ing." Packed  at  that  "fleeting  mo- 
ment of  perfect  flavor"  (before  the 
sugar  has  turned  to  starch).  The 
Green  Giant  on  the  label  is  your 
assurance  of  the  same  dewy  fresh- 
ness in  every  can. 

Minnesota    Valley  Canning  Company,  head- 
qua  r-  ' !  Fine  Foods  of 
Ontario.  Alxo  pack- 
-  Brand  whole  kernel  corn. 

Listen    to    the    Fred    Waring    Show    on    NBC 
every    Friday    morning    for    the    Green    Giant 


GREEN  GIANT  PEAS 


Yolk  days  take  on  a  quicker  tempo  as  fall  turns  toward  winh 
Every  day  has  its  own  busy  signals,  lou  have  neither  time  n 
money  to  waste  on  elaborate  dinners:  gear  vour  meals  to  t 
-   glamorous  groceries  of  the  quick-to-fix  variet\.   vet   still  e 
well.   These   menus   are   for   you.   whether   you   budget   vour  fo< 
monev  of  necessity  or  as  a  means  to  an  end. 
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•■Green    Giant"    ar.<i  Rrands 

9        :     ll       Off. 
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*Frankfurters  with  Cabbage 
Boiled  Potatoes  with  Dill 

Raw  Carrot  Sticks 

*Pineapple  Rice  Custard 

CofTee 

It's  bo  hardship  to  have  to  fall  back 
on  frankfurters  while  other  meats  are 
high,  as  there  are  so  many  gcxxl-eating 
dishes  that  you  can  concoct  with  frank- 
furters and  vegetables.  Here's  one. 

FKANKH  KTEHS    WITH 

IABUAI.E 

Cut  3  frankfurters  into  \j-inch  slice*. 
Saute  in  3  tablespoons  butter,  mar- 
garine or  bacon  drippings  with  1 
medium  onion,  chopped.  Push  onion 
and  frankfurters  to  one  side  of  skil- 
let. Blend  1  tablespoon  flour  into  fat. 
Add  '2  cup  water  and  3  tahlespoons 
vinegar.  Mix  e*er\  thing  together, 
then  add  3  cups  finelv  shredded  cab- 
bage. 1  tablespoon  sugar.  *4  teaspoon 
salt  and  a  good  dash  of  pepper.  Mix 
again,  (lover  skillet  and  simmer  until 
cabhage  is  tender — about  15  minutes. 
Reseason  to  taste. 

PINEAPPLE   HUE   <  ISTAKD 

To  34  eup  cold  leftover  cooked  rice  add 
Jj  cup  crushed  pineapple  and  3t  cup 
cold  (chilled)  double-boiler-type  soft 
custard  and  serve  in  sherbet  glasses. 

$1.02 

*Sausage — Mushroom  Gravy 

Mashed  Potatoes 

Glazed  Carrots 

Celery  Curls 

*Hot  Coffee  Gingerbread 

Cheese  Wedges 

Coffee 


Last  night  you  spent,  if  not  your  all.  a 
good  manv  of  vour  dinner  dollars  on  a 


hang-up  dinner  in  vour  favorite  resta* 
rant.  It  was  worth  it.  Tonight  voua 
digging  in— having  an  easy-money  su) 
per.  saving  up  for  the  ne\t  night  out 

SAUSAGE— MUSHROOM 

I.HWY 

r  rv  '2  |"  ni  ml  link  pork  sausages, 
von  start  them  in  a  cold  pan  and  coo 
them  slowly,  they  won't  be  so  af 
to  split.  Drain  olfthe  fat.  Cut  sausage 
into  halves.  Add  '._,  can  condense 
mushroom  soup  and  enough  milk  t 
make  a  sauce  of  good  gravy  consist 
ency.  Heat  together,  stirring  unti 
sauce  is  smooth.  Serve  over  masha 
potatoes. 

HOT   4 OFFEE   «.  I  \  (.  I  It  II  It  I  A  II 

Make  gingerbread  from  a  mix.  usin 
cold  leftover  breakfast  coffee  for  par  | 
or  all  of  the  water  called  for  in  the  di- 
rections on  the  package.  If  you  don'! 
happen  to  have  leftover  coffee  hut  dt 
have  a  jar  of  instant  coffee  or  decaf- 
feinated coffee,  this,  plus  water  in  th< 
proper  proportion,  will  do  as  well. 


X?* 

*Bacon  Fish  Rolls 

*Spinach  with  Mustard  Sauce 

Head  Lettuce 

Thousand  Island  Dressing 

Grapefruit 

Coffee 

When  you've  come  to  a  dead  stop  on 
something  different  to  do  with  the  Fi 
day  fish  special  or  the  ubiquitous  spii 
ach,  change  the  flavor  of  each  and  hel] 
yourself  to  a  good  dinner. 

I»A«  0>    FISH   ROLLS 

Buy  J4  to  H  pound  fish  fillets,  depend- 
ing on  your  appetites — flounder,  if  it 
is  specialed  in  your  markets.  Spli 
them  down  the  natural  dividing  line. 
Wash.  Season.  Sprinkle  with  salt,  pep- 
per and  just  a  little  soy  sauce.  Lemon 
juice,  if  you  haven't  soy  sauce.  Both 
flavors  are  good.  Wrap  up  each  strip  in 
a  slice  of  bacon  and  secure  with  a 
toothpick.  Broil  the  fish  rolls  under 
moderatelv   low    heat   until   bacon 
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crisp  and  fish  cooked  through.  There's 
a  point  when  the  fish  is  just  done,  ten- 
der and  juicy.  That's  the  point  to  take 
it  out  and  serve.  Overcooking  will 
make  the  fish  dry. 

SPINACH  WITH   MUSTARD 
SAUCE 

Cook  fresh  or  frozen  spinach  until 
wilted.  Here  again,  don't  overcook. 
Drain.  Add  2  teaspoons  prepared  mus- 
tard (to  1  package  frozen  or  lAs  pound 
fresh  spinach),  salt  and  pepper  to 
taste,  a  piece  of  butter  or  margarine 
and  1  teaspoon  vinegar. 


*} 'JO 

*Ham-Sandwich  Souffle. 

Hot  Broccoli— Russian  Dressing 

*Apple  Tapioca 

Coffee 

While  fresh-meat  prices  are  high,  keep 
canned-meat  specialties  in  mind.  Amaz- 
ingly good  dishes  can  he  made  from 
them — ham-sandwich  souffle  is  one. 
A  small  can  of  deviled  ham  will  be  your 
meat  for  dinner  tonight. 

HAM-SANDWICH  SOUFFLE 

Spread1  3  slices  hread  with  hotter  or 
margarine,  then  spread  with  deviled 
ham — you'll  need  most  of  1  can  of  the 
deviled  ham.  Beat  2  eggs  light.  Add  1 1., 
cups  scalded  milU  and  ',  pound  sharp 
Cheddar  cheese,  grated.  \dd  a  dash  ol 
Tabasco  sauce,  one  of  Worcestershire, 
salt  and  pepper.  Put  bread  together 
in  half  sandwiches.  Cut  each  in  thirds 
and  arrange  the  pieces  in  a  greased 
1-quart  casserole.  Pour  the  custard 
mixture  over  them  and  let  stand  15 
minutes  while  you  wash  and  prepare 
the  broccoli.  Then  set  casserole  in  pan 
of  hot  water  and  bake 30— 35 minutes  in 
moderately  hot  oven,  375°F.,  until 
puffed  and  brown, 

APPLE  TAPIOCA 

Use  a  packaged  prepared  tapioca  pud- 
ding. Cook  according  to  directions  on 
package.  Remove  from  heat  and  add  1 
cup  canned  applesauce.  Chill  in  re- 
frigerator until  serving  time.  When 
you  serve  it,  sprinkle  with  cinnamon 
or  nutmeg. 


T&btter  "/Round  t&c  ^yutet 
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*Baked  Pork  Chops  Southern 

*Acorn  Squash  with  Apple 

*Green-Bean  Slaw 

Sliced  Oranges 

Coffee 


With  the  turn  of  the  maple  leaf,  squash 
and  cabbage  are  usually  inexpensive. 
Just  the  thing  to  have  with  baked  pork 
chops  for  a  cold-weather  dinner  if  they 
are  sensibly  priced. 

II  \KI  l»    POKK   CHOPS 
SOUTHERN 

Select  2  loin  or  shoulder  pork  chops. 
The  latter  are  less  expensive.  Sprinkle 
them  on  both  sides  with  salt  and  pepper 
and  roll  them  in  flour.  Brown  well  in  a 
skillet.  Put  in  casserole.  Add  1  onion, 
minced.  Blend  1  cup  hot  water  into 
3  tablespoons  peanut  butter  and  pour 
over  chops.  (x>ver  and  bake  in  moder- 
ately hot  oven,  375*  F..  until  tender — 
about  45  minutes. 

\i  olt\    SOI  ASH  WITH  APPLE 

Cut  1  acorn  squash  in  half  lengthwise. 
Scoop  out  seeds.  Sprinkle  inside  with 
salt   and   pepper.    Slice   1    peeled   and 


cored  raw  apple  and  put  half  in  each 
squash  half.  Add  1  tablespoon  water. 
Sprinkle  with  1  tablespoon  brown 
sugar.  Dot  with  butter  or  margarine 
and  bake  in  same  oven  with  chops  un- 
til pulp  of  the  squash  is  tender  when 
pierced  with  a  fork — about 45  minutes. 

GREEN-BEAN   SLAW 

Did  you  know  that  thin,  thin  slivers  of 
raw  green  beans  taste  wonderful  added 
to  your  regular  cabbage  coleslaw? 
Shred  the  cabbage  fine — cut  the  beans 
in  really  thin  slivers.  It  really  is  good, 
if  yob  need  encouragement  to  venture 
into  serving  green  beans  raw.  Tough 
beans  won't  do.  Be  -sure  they  are 
young  and  tender. 
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*Macaroni  Special 

Tossed  Salad 

Fresh  Pears  or  Grapes 

Coffee 

With  eggs  costing  ¥s  of  a  dime  apiece 
you  think  twice  before  you  use  two  for 
a  serving  when  one  does  as  well.  One 
apiece  does  line  in  this  dish,  with  the 
help  of  a  can  of  macaroni  and  cheese 
from  >our  cupboard  shelf. 

MACARONI  SPECIAL 
Open  I  can  macaroni  and  cheese.  Pour 
into  2  individual  casseroles.  Make  a 
depression  in  each  casserole  of  mac- 
aroni and  cheese.  Put  1  tablespoonful 
Canned  tomato  sauce  in  each  depres- 
sion. Drop  a  raw  egg  in  each.  Put  an- 
other tablespoon  of  tomato  sauce  on 
top.  Sprinkle  with  grated  cheese.  Bake 
in  moderate  oven,  350°  F.,  just  until 
ejigs  are  set — ahoul  15-20  minutes. 


*Pork  and  Noodles,  Chinese  Style 

Green  Salad 

Fresh  Pears 

Coffee 


Main  Chinese  dishes  are  economical, 
as  the)  start  with  vers  little  meat  and 
are  usually  extended  with  vegetables 
and  rice  or  noodles.  Cooking  time  is 
short,  too — a  decided  advantage.  This 
dish  of  pork,  noodles  and  green  beans 
is  a  meal  in  itself.  Add  jour  favorite 
salad  and  fresh  fruit. 

POKK   AND   XOOKEES, 
CHINESE  STYLE 

<  look  x.>  package  fine  noodles  (the  kind 
you  buy  for  soup)  in  boiling  salted 
water  until  tender.  Drain.  Rinse  with 
cold  water  and  set  aside.  In  a  skillet, 
put  1  tablespoon  salad  oil  and  '■>  pound 
pork  cut  into  Jg-inch  slivers  (2  pork 
chops  are  easiest  to  buy  for  this). 
Season  with  salt  and  pepper,  bet  cook 
over  high  heat  2  minutes.  Then  add 
':1  cup  water.  1  cup  sliced  celery  and  J3 
pound  green  beans,  sliced  into  very 
fine  pieces.  Cover  and  simmer  15  min- 
utes. In  the  meantime,  fry  the  noodles 
in  2  tablespoons  butter  or  margarine 
in  another  skillet,  turning  frequently 
with  spatula.  They  won't  get  really 
brow  n.  Have  the  fat  hot  before  you  add 
them.  When  meat  and  vegetables  are 
done,  mix  the  noodles  in  with  meat 
and  vegetables.  Stir  in  1  \  tablespoons 
finely  minced  onion  and  1  tablespoon 
soy  sauce.  Add  about  3  more  table- 
spoons water  and  reseason  to  taste. 
Simmer  together  5  minutes. 

Note:  Bread  and  marKarine  are  figured  in  cost 
of  these  menus. 


That's  a  mighty  pretty  picture 
you're  dreaming  up,  young  lady 
— tender  young  kernels  of  golden 
Niblets  Brand  Corn  mixed  with 
bright  red  and  green  sweet  peppers. 
This  gorgeous  dish  has  all  the  sum- 
mer freshness  and  color  that  special 
seed  and  our  system  of  Flavor  Farm- 
ing can  put  into  a  can.  "Packed 
at  the  fleeting  moment  of  perfect 
flavor."  Ask  for  Niblets  Brand 
Mexicorn  —  with  your  old  friend, 
the  Green  Giant,  on  the  label. 

Minnesota  Valley  Canning  Company,  head- 
quarters, Le  Sueur,  Minnesota;  Fine  Foods  of 
Canada,  Ltd.,  Tecumseh,  Ontario.  Also  pack- 
ers of  Green  Giant  Brand  peas. 

Listen    to    the    Fred    Waring    Show    on    NBC 
every   Friday   morning   for   the  Green   Giant 


NIBLETS  MEXICORN 


BRAND 


Giant,"    "Niblets"   and   "Mexit 
marks  Reg     C     S.    Pal     Off     MVCC 
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O/KE  Sterling  that  you  select  for  your  home  is  a  life-time  purchase. 
*■**  This  is  why  you  must  choose  wisely,  making  sure  that  your  pat- 
ina will  always  remain  in  good  taste. ..that  in  all  the  years  to  come 
it  will  remain  as  charming  and  as  lovely  as  on  the  day  it  first  won 
\our  heart.  Fortunately  you  have  this  assurance  with  your  selection 
in  Li  NT  Sterling.  Each  pattern  i-  soundl)  based  on  the  best  accepted 
decoraliw  -t\les.  Here  is  Sterling  whose  beauty  is  everlasting.  Write 
for  your  cop)  of  "Sterling  jar  Gracious  Living",  addressing  Dept.  L-2. 
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A  WAY  WITH  BOYS 

(Continued  from  Page  51) 

and  his  ma  both  killed  in  that  accident,  and 
not  another  living  soul  on  earth  to  care  for 
him  except  the  lawyer  that's  paying  for  the 

hospital.  If  they'd "  But  she  broke  off, 

clamping  her  lips  shut.  Almost,  she  had 
spoken  aloud  the  wonderful,  the  glorious 
thought  that  had  come  to  her  when  first  she 
saw  Mike  and  learned  that  he  was  an  orphan. 
"Could  you  just  glance  at  your  watch,"  Mrs. 
Cracker  asked  3-J  civilly,  "and  give  me  the 
time?" 

At  eleven-thirty-five  the  lamp  on  Miss 
Rumsey's  neat  desk  at  the  end  of  the  corridor 
was  dark.  Mrs.  Cracker,  with  a  quick  glance 
forward  and  a  quick  glance  back  to  make 
sure  no  other  nurse  was  in  sight,  pushed  open 
the  door  of  3-C  and  shuffled  briskly  inside. 

Mike  was  lying  straight  and  quiet  in  his 
high  bed.  At  the  soft  sigh  of  the  door  he 
moved  his  eyes,  and  for  an  instant,  the  small- 
est part  of  a  second,  they  seemed  to  be  alive 
and  eager,  lending  vividness  to  his  small 
white  face.  Then  they  died  again,  expressing 
nothing,  neither  welcome  nor  annoyance, 
neither  pleasure  nor  pain.  This  happened 
whenever  anyone  entered  his  room,  but  no- 
body except  Mrs.  Cracker  had  noticed  it. 

"Well  now,"  Mrs.  Cracker  said,  "you're 
wide  awake  now,  ain't  you,  and  waiting  for 
your  lunch?  They'll  be  along  with  it  pretty 
soon." 

"Yes,"  Mike  said  politely.  "I  expect  so." 

He  was  always  polite.  He  was  the  politesi 
boy  Mrs.  Cracker  had  ever  known.  He  had 
been  polite  at  their  first  meeting,  ten  days 
earlier. 

"Hello,"  she  had  said.  "Your  name's 
Mike,  ain't  it?  Mine's  Mrs.  Cracker.  Ain't 
that  a  funny  name?  But  that's  not  the  worst 
of  it — my  first  name's  Polly.  Polly  Cracker." 

She  had  waited,  smiling  broadly,  for  him 
to  show  some  sign  of  amusement.  But  all  he 
said,  with  grave  courtesy,  was,  "  It's  a  very 
nice  name." 

"My  real  name's  Mary,  but  when  I  was  a 
little  girl  everybody  called  me  Polly,  and  it 
stuck.  Then  I  grew  up  and  married  a  man 
named  Cracker,  so  there  I  was.  Polly  Cracker. 
Like,"  she  explained  painstakingly,  "Polly- 
want-a-cracker.  Parrots." 

"Yes,"  Mike  said,  and  his  gaze  slipped 
away  from  her  face,  as  if  there  were  nothing 
there  to  hold  it. 

Mrs.  Cracker  had  not  been  discouraged, 
although  every  other  child  she  had  ever  known 
found  her  name  highly  amusing.  They  had 
this  boy  doped  up,  naturally,  on  account  of 
the  pain,  and  when  you  were  doped  up  you 
weren't  yourself. 

She  told  him,  that  day  and  other  days, 
about  her  own  five  boys,  every  one  of  them 
grown  now,  and  four  married  with  children 
themselves.  She  related  how  Gerald  had 
fallen  from  a  swing  when  he  was  five,  break- 
ing his  collarbone,  and  how  Paul  was  the 
most  mischievous  boy  on  the  block,  forever 
getting  into  scrapes,  and  how  Ernie  had  al- 
ways wanted  to  fly  an  airplane  and  would 
you  believe  it,  in  the  war  they  took  him  for  a 
pilot  and  he  flew  over  Germany  and  got  a 
medal! 

Mike  just  lay  there — unstirred,  remote, 
asking  no  questions  that  would  show  he 
heard.  He  was  always  awake;  he  slept  very 
little,  for  a  child.  It  was  as  if  he  had  moved 
into  some  separate  world  where  sleep  wasn't 
needed,  nor  amusement,  nor  any  of  Mrs. 
Cracker's  abundant  love. 

He  was  no  trouble  at  all.  He  stayed  quiet 
as  he  was  supposed  to,  without  any  juvenile 
sprawlings,  submitted  uncomplainingly  to 
whatever  Doctor  Kinnear  or  the  nurses  wanted 
to  do  to  him — the  medication,  the  protein 
injections,  the  bandaging;  and  when  they 
hurt  him  he  set  his  lips  and  didn't  cry.  He 
didn't  eat  much,  and  when  he  did  it  was  ob- 
viously from  a  sense  of  obligation  to  the 
nurse  who  brought  his  tray.  Day  by  day  he 
became  thinner  and  paler. 

Early  in  his  stay  in  the  hospital — the  third 
or  fourth  day — he  had  asked  about  his  par- 
ents. Miss  Hawkins,  youngest  of  the  floor 
nurses,  was  the  one  he  asked.  "Where  are 


FIG  DESSERT 

or 
DATE  DESSERT 


SO  EASY  ON  YOUR 

BUDGET...  READY  TO 

SERVE...  and  SO  GOOD! 

C&B  Fig  Dessert  in 
the  ju8t-for-two  4-oz. 
tin,  is  a  rich,  golden 
roll  with  the  delicate 
flavor  of  luscious  figs, 
spices  and  selected  in- 
gredients. Serve  hot 
or  cold.  For  directions 
and  delicious  sauce 
recipes,  see  back  of 
label.  At  your  gro- 
cer's, or  write  Crosse 
&Blackwell,  Dept.F, 
Baltimore  24,  Md. 


Secret  of 
real  French 
Dressing 

Oui,  oui,  cherie!  It's  so-o  easy  to  make 
real  tasty,  tempting  French  Dressing 
when  you  know  the  Pornpeian  secret. 
Use  original  recipe  below  and  vary  to 
taste  by  adding  Worcestershire  sauce, 
horseradish  or  chili  sauce.  It  takes  the 
Pornpeian  flavor  to  get  the  best  out  of 
your  French  Dressing!  Pornpeian  is 
the  genuine,  imported,  virgin  olive  oil, 
famous  for  its  clear,  golden  color  and 
nutty  flavor. 

How  lo  make 
„AMC  FUF>XH  MESSING 

U  tsp.  papnka,  i"f 

in  glass  jar.  shake  and  serve. 


POMPEIAN 

Great  name  in  olive  oil 

FREE!  83  wonderful  ways  to  make  taste  thrill- 
ing salads!  Including  26  varieties  of  appetizing 
French  Dressings!  Write  POMPEIAN,  4201 
Pulaski  Highway,  Baltimore  24,   Maryland. 


K I  POLITE 

The  ORIGINAL 
Marshmallow  Creme 


-heavenly  SAUCE  ON 

FRUITS  AND  GELA  TINES f^       £^«* 

ytAR. 

A  grand  substitute  for  whipped  cream. 
Makes  wonderful  sundaes,  too— and  taste- 
tempting  cake  icings,  candies,  etc.  You'll 
love  it  with  cocoa,  hot  chocolate.  Ready 
to  use.  Stays  fresh  and  creamy. 

[BC£,  Recipe  Book  of  successful,  "different"  desserts. 

*ffCC,    Write   Hip-O-Lite,    601.   Soint   Louis,   Missouri. 
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to  that  distinctive 
tangy  flavor  of 
CHEEZ-IT  crackers! 


1  Quality  Product  of  Sunshine  Biscuits,  inc. 


KNITTING   Finest  Quality  Yarns 

at  Low  Prices 

Sem!  lot  for  Sample  Folder 


rARNS 


SUNRAY  YARN  HOUSE.  Dept.  111 
349  Grand  St .  New  York  2,  N.  T 


HOW  YOU   CAN   SAVE   FOOD 
&  MONEY  WITH  HANDI-BAGS 

More  than  150,000  enthusiastic  housewives  are 
using  this  convenient  way  to  keep  foods  fresh, 
tasty   at   low   cost  — with    plastic    Handi-Baes. 
They    keep    lettuce,    vegetables    crisp — bread, 
pastry,  fresh  and  moist  for  more  than  a  week. 
Wonderful  for  meat,   cheese,  fish   too.   Can   be 
used  over  and  over,  will  not  crack.  Set  of  six 
bags  $1.75  value  for  only  $1.00  includes: 
1  —  14"x21"  bag  for  turkeys,  roasts  &  clip 
1  —  14"xl8"  bag  for  fruit,  vegetables  &  clip 
1 — 8!'i"xl8"  bag  for  celery,  bread  &  clip 
1 — 8V2"xl5"  bag  for  cheese,  fish  &  clip 
2 — 8!  2"xl2"  bags  for  butter,  chops  &  2  clips 
Enjoy  economy   of  foods  kept   fresh   in  space 
saving  Handi-Bags  right  away.  Send  $1.00  for 
each  set  today.  We  ship  immediately  prepaid. 
Money  back  guarantee.  No  C.O.D. 
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Handx-^oqtr 


A.M.G.  PRODUCTS  CO. 
P.O.  Bo*  717- B,  Pittsburgh  30,  Po. 


6  Bags  $] 


nr 


Exquisitely  till  i  Hox«*«i 
Aluminum 

I  lllll|l|<T> 

The  8  different   glow- 
ing    colors     in     a     set 
<>f   PermaHues    make 
ever]  meal  a  festive  oc- 
casion. PermaHues  are 
unbreakable  .  .  .  therefore. 
economical. The)  nevertar- 
nish  .  .  .  and  are  odorless 
and  tasteless,  too.  Children 
lovet  hem.  A  perfect  Christ- 
mas gift. 

In    Two    Sizes 

Ouncer"  and  "Squatty."  In  leading 
stores  $7.95  a  set  (except  far- 
West).  Set  of  8  coasters  to  match, 
$3.95. 

/.  jt.  e>*Uii  e*. 

P.  O.   Box   1691,  Indianopolij   6,  Ind. 


they?"  he'd  said.  "Why  don't  they  come  to 
see  me?"  And  Miss  Hawkins  had  answered: 

"No  one's  allowed  to  see  you,  Mike,  not 
until  you're  better." 

"Not  even  for  a  minute?  Not  just  to  stand 
in  the  door  so  I  could  look?" 

"No,  not  even  that  much,"  Miss  Hawkins 
had  said  briskly,  cheerfully— and,  she  knew, 
inadequately.  But  what  else  could  you  tell 
the  child  if  you  weren't  to  let  him  know  his 
parents  were  dead? 

He  had  given  her  a  long,  steady  gaze,  mea- 
suring her  candor.  "But  where  are  they?  "  he 
asked  again.  "Are  they  all  right?" 

"All  right?"  Miss  Hawkins  exclaimed. 
"Yes,  of  course.  They're  fine." 

"Oh,"  he  said,  and  turned  his  head  away 
from  her  on  the  pillow. 

Miss  Hawkins,  telling  Mrs.  Cracker  about 
it  later,  said,  "  It's  doctor's  orders,  but  I  felt 
like  a  criminal,  lying  to  him." 

"And  so  you  should,"  Mrs.  Cracker  re- 
joined heartily.  "Never  fib  to  a  young  one. 
Miss  Hawkins.  I  never  did,  no  matter  what. 
It  don't  do  no  good,  for  one  thing,  and  it's 
wicked  for  another.  Doctor's  orders  or  not, 
young  Mike  won't  be  any  the  better  for  not 
having  his  questions  answered  straight !" 


•     •••••••• 
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By  Kara  King  (  ;irlc 

This  is  something  for  you, 
Close  your  fingers  about  it; 

Though  I  am  giving  it,  true, 
I  shall  not  be  without  it. 

It  is  nothing  that  one  can  buy. 
Or  carelessly  throw  away; 

Nothing  that  you  nor  I 
Can  ever  again  mislay. 

It  is  love  1  happened  on  here, 
Close  your  heart  warmly  around 
it; 
I  give  it  to  you,  my  dear, 
Because  it  was  yours  when  I 
found  it. 


•      •••••••• 


However,  Mike  asked  no  more  questions, 
either  of  Miss  Hawkins  or  anyone  else  on  the 
hospital  staff.  Perhaps  he  asked  Doctor  Kin- 
near  on  one  of  the  latter's  daily  visits,  but  if 
so,  Mrs.  Cracker  was  not  informed.  Mrs. 
Cracker  knew  Doctor  Kinnear  very  well,  by 
sight  and  by  reputation;  but  Doctor  Kinnear 
was  not  aware  that  Mrs.  Cracker  existed. 

Inside  Mike's  room,  Mrs.  Cracker  set 
down  her  pail  and  advanced  toward  the  bed, 
leaning  forward,  her  head  with  its  wispy  gray 
hair  tilted  gaily  to  one  side. 

"It's  a  grand  day,"  she  confided.  "Look, 
you  can  see  the  tops  of  the  trees  turning  yel- 
low and  orange.  Pretty  soon,  when  Doctor 
Kinnear  says  it's  okay,  you  can  sit  in  the 
chair  next  to  the  window  and  look  out.  Every 
afternoon  the  kids  from  the  school  play  foot- 
ball in  the  empty  lot  next  door." 

"Do  they?" 

"That  they  do,  and  one  of  these  days  you'll 
be  out  playing  too." 

He  didn't  bother  to  answer  this,  and  his 
silence  was  a  contradiction.  Mrs.  Cracker 
leaned  closer  and  she  said  cunningly: 

"  I  got  leaves  all  over  my  front  yard  out  in 
Sunny  dale.  Tonight  when  I  go  home  I'll  have 
to  rake  'em  all  up  into  a  pile.  My,  I  just  wish 
you  was  there  to  help  me!"  Mrs.  Cracker's 
front  yard  measured  precisely  ten  feet  by  six, 
but  somehow  her  tone  conjured  up  a  vision 
of  wide  acres  covered  by  the  falling  leaves  of 
a  hundred  ancient  elms.  "We'd  make  a  big 
pile  this  high  " — she  held  a  gnarled  and  mot- 
tled hand  above  Mike's  head — "and  you 
could  run  and  jump  into  it.  All  the  kids  like 
to  do  that." 

She  giggled— a  sound  like  a  girl's  laughter, 
warm  and  light  and  young.  If  the  boy  had 
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Land  of  Cockaigne  (COCKAYNE).  This  is  a  modern  artist's  idea  ot 
that  delightful  paradise  which  was  part  of  the  folklore  of  Europeans 
many,  mans  centuries  ago. 


This  is  the  Land  of  Cockaigne. 

It's  a  wonderful  place  where  the  houses 
are  built  of  cake,  and  the  shops  are  eager 
to  give  you  their  merchandise  for  free. 

Here,  roast  geese  and  other  fowl 
wander  about  inviting  folks  to  eat  them. 
Here,  buttered  larks  fall  from  the  skies 
like  manna. 

Wonderful  place,  Cockaigne  .  .  .  this 
land  that's  always  free  from  want  .  .  . 
where  business  cycles  are  unknown  .  .  . 
where  money  is  ////necessary. 

Only  trouble  is  you  won't  find  this 
mythical  place  on  any  up-to-date  map 
of  the  world. 

We  live  in  a  land  blessed  with  plenty 
— true  enough.  But  the  rub  is  that  we 
will  always  need  hard  cash  to  buy  the 
things  we  want. 


You  will  need  money  to  make  a  good 
down  payment  on  a  new  home  ...  to 
send  the  children  to  college  when  the 
time  comes  ...  or  to  keep  well-supplied 
with  fine  food  and  little  luxuries  when 
it  comes  time  to  retire. 

One  of  the  best  ways  you  can  assure 
yourself  that  you  will  have  the  money 
you  need  for  the  things  you  want  later 
in  life  is  to  salt  away  some  of  the  money 
you  now  cam,  in  U.  S.  Savings  Bonds. 

These  Bonds  are  the  safest  in  the 
world.  And  they  make  money  for  you. 
Each  $75  you  save  today  will  grow  to 
S100  in  just  10  years. 

So  start  saving  now  ...  the  automatic 
way,  on  the  Payroll  Savings  Plan  where 
you  work,  or  buy  them  regularly  through 
your  bank  or  post  office. 
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been  listening,  he  surely  couldn't  have  helped 
laughing  too.  But  he  made  no  sound  at  all. 

She  would  have  to  leave  soon,  because  one 
of  the  nurses  would  be  bringing  in  Mike's 
lunch  and  she  had  no  intention  of  being 
trapped  in  his  room.  Desperately,  she  sent 
her  mind  back  again.'a  score  of  years  or 
more,  searching  for  the  things  which  had 
amused  and  interested  Gerald  and  Paul,  Er- 
nie and  Frank  and  John.  There  had  been  a 
dog,  a  little  brown  scrawny  thing  that  fol- 
lowed John  home  one  night 

"You  got  a  dog,  Mike?"  she  asked  him. 

"No." 

"I  been  thinking  I  might  get  one  to  have 
around  the  house  for  company,  Mike.  If  I 
had  somebody  to  help  me  take  care  of  him, 
that's  to  say." 

Mike  offered  no  comment. 

"My  boys  was  always  great  ones  for  pets, 
dogs  and  cats  and  canaries  and  such.  Even 
mice."  Mrs.  Cracker  stopped.  "Mice,"  she 
repeated  more  thoughtfully,  then  stooped 
and  picked  up  her  pail.  "I'll  be  running  along 
now,  Mike,"  she  said.  "I'll  see  you  tomor- 
row." 

"Good-by,  Mrs.  Cracker." 

At  the  door  she  turned  and  glanced  back  at 
him,  but  he  wasn't  watching  her.  She  saw  his 
profile  against  the  white  pillow — the  un- 
formed nose,  the  listlessly  drooping  mouth,  the 
mussed  hair  that  was  only  a  little  darker  than 
beach  sand — and  she  felt  a  pang  of  fear  that 
tomorrow,  or  perhaps  the  next  day,  that  bed 
would  be  empty.  He  didn't  have  any  interest 
in  living,  that  was  the  trouble.  He  was  giving 
up  his  claim  on  life,  and  he  didn't  even  care. 

But  going  downstairs  for  her  lunch,  her 
spirits  rose.  You  could  never  tell.  A  mouse 
might  help.  Gerald  and  Paul  had  been  so 
crazy  about  those  two  of  theirs — it  was  as  if 
the  sun  rose  and  set  on  them.  Of  course,  if 
Miss  Rumsey  knew  about  it  she'd  throw  a 
fit.  Mrs.  Cracker  didn't  car".  She  didn't  care, 
really,  about  anything  except  Mike's  getting 
well  again. 

The  truth  was,  Mrs.  Cracker  coveted  Mike. 

It  was  fantastic,  impossible,  not  to  be  thought 
of — yet  she  thought  of  it  constantly.  At 
night,  when  she  got  home,  she  always  went 
into  the  spare  bedroom  where  Ernie  slept  on 
his  rare,  short  visits  from  Chicago.  It  was  a 
nice  room,  she  thought,  but  the  wallpaper 
would  have  to  be  changed.  Mike  wouldn't 
like  pale  blue  with  pink  flowers  growing  up  it. 
He'd  prefer  something  with  ships  or  airplanes. 
The  bed  was  a  good  one,  the  same  bed  Ernie 
had  used  when  he  was  a  boy.  She  would  make 
a  new  spread  for  it,  and  curtains  to  match, 
and  buy  a  desk  for  the  space  under  the  win- 
dow, wrhere  he  could  do  his  schoolwork. 

.Like  so  many  fantastic  notions,  this  one 
seemed  less  so  the  longer  she  harbored  it,  and 
she  had  harbored  it  now  for  ten  days.  Her 
house  was  in  a  decent  neighborhood,  it  was 
as  clean  as  scrubbing  could  make  it,  and  it 
was  her  own.  The  boys  had  chipped  in  six 
years  ago  and  bought  it  for  her.  "Ma,"  they 
had  said,  "you've  been  stuck  in  an  old  city 
flat  long  enough.  What  you  need  is  a  place  of 
your  own  with  a  front  yard  and  a  back  yard, 
where  you  can  take  things  easy  for  a  change." 
Mrs.  Cracker  had  known  what  they  were  up 
to:  they  thought  that  once  she  was  out  there 
in  Sunnydale,  faced  with  the  long  bus  ride  to 
the  hospital,  she  would  be  ready  to  stop  work- 
ing. Ale!  Stop  working!  she  had  said  scorn- 
fully to  herself.  But  she  had  accepted  the 
house,  knowing  how  proud  it  made  them  to 
be  able  to  give  it  to  her. 

As  it  turned  out,  she  grew  to  like  the  house, 
except  that  very  often,  small  as  it  was,  she 
felt  lonely  in  it.  And  the  bus  sometimes  was 
impossibly  hot  and  slow  and  crowded,  and 
her  feet  hurt,  and  no  matter  how  dog-tired 
she  was  when  she  came  home  at  night  she 
couldn't  get  to  sleep,  and  the  programs  on  the 
radio  Paul  bought  her  were  stupid.  She  knew 
that  if  she  told  the  boys  all  this  they  would 
urge  her  again  to  leave  the  hospital,  so  she 
kept  quiet.  Giving  up  her  job  wasn't  the  solu- 
tion; she  didn't  know  what  the  solution  was, 
but  it  wasn't  that. 

Then  they  brought  Mike  into  the  hospital, 
and  she  knew.  She  loved  all  children,  but 
Mike  she  loved  more  than  any  other  because 
he  was  hurt  and  alone. 
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And  why  couldn't  she  have  him?  Some- 
one must  take  care  of  orphaned  boys,  and  the 
lawyer — she  had  seen  him  one  morning  when 
he  came  to  the  hospital  with  Doctor  Kinnear 
and  hung  around  outside  3-C  while  the  doc- 
tor Was  with  Mike — didn't  look  like  the  kind 
of  man  who  would  want  him  himself.  Dry  as 
dust,  fussy,  feeble.  He  should  be  glad  to  find 
a  woman  who  knew  all  about  boys  and  could 
prove  it  by  pointing  to  five  sons,  every  one 
of  them  strong,  healthy,  happy  and  success- 
ful enough  to  be  able  to  help  the  others  buy 
their  old  mother  a  home  of  her  own. 

She  wouldn't  ask  or  expect  to  adopt  him; 
she  was  too  old  for  that,  and  she  knew  it.  But 
in  the  next  block  lived  Mrs.  Mungo,  who  had 
two  foster  children  that  the  agency  paid  her 
to  keep.  Mrs.  Cracker  wouldn't  expect  pay 
for  keeping  Mike,  although  she  was  frank  to 
admit  that  if  the  lawyer  offered  it,  some 
money  would  probably  come  in  handy.  She 
would  quit  her  job,  because  she  wouldn't 
want  it  any  more,  and  it  might  be  hard  for 
her  and  Mike  to  get  along  on  her  little  sav- 
ings and  what  the  boys  could  spare  her. 

But  Mrs.  Cracker  didn't,  actually,  think 
very  much  about  the  money  side  of  it.  Money 
had  been  a  problem  all  her  life,  a  problem 
that  always  got  itself  solved  somehow  or  other 
with  the  aid  of  courage  and  optimism,  both 
of  which  she  had  in  abundance.  The  impor- 
tant thing  to  think  about  was  how  to  bring 
Mike  into  that  extra  bedroom  of  hers.  It  was 
something  that  couldn't  be  accomplished, 
certainly,  until  he  was  well  again.  The  first 
thing,  then,  was  to  make  him  well. 

The  following  morning  Mrs.  Cracker  be- 
haved in  an  exemplary  manner,  aware  of  Miss 


■Jk  There's  one  consolation 
™  about  matrimony.  When 
you  look  around  you  can  al- 
ways sec  somebody  who  did. 
worse. 

—  WARREN  HENRY  GOLDSMITH: 
Crumbs  of  Common  Sense. 


Rumsey's  eyes  upon  her.  She  gave  3-A  and 
3-B  good,  thorough  cleanings,  and  not  until 
they  had  been  finished  did  she  enter  3-C. 

"Well  now,"  she  said  to  Mike,  "and  how 
are  you  feeling  this  morning?" 

"Fine,"  he  told  her.  But  then  he  always 
said  that. 

She  put  down  her  pail.  The  door  was  just 
barely  ajar,  and  anyway  the  head  of  the  bed 
was  behind  it;  no  one  passing  in  the  corridor 
could  see  her  and  the  boy. 

"  I  got  something  for  you,"  she  said,  reach- 
ing under  her  apron  to  the  pocket  of  her 
dress.  "A  surprise.  I  got  it  in  a  store  out 
where  I  live." 

Carefully,  conspiratorially,  she  produced  a 
large  kitchen-match  box  bound  round  with  a 
rubber  band.  She  removed  the  band  and 
slipped  the  box  open,  holding  it  so  Mike  could 
see  inside.  On  a  bed  of  cotton  cowered  a 
mouse,  brown  and  white  and  faintly  pink. 
You  could  see  the  life  pulsing  through  it. 

"Ain't  he  cute?"  she  asked  Mike.  "I  got 
him  for  you.  They  won't  let  you  have  him 
here,  of  course,  but  I'll  keep  him  until  you're 
well,  and  then  you  can  take  him  away  with 
you."  She  waited,  but  Mike  didn't  answer. 
Mrs.  Cracker  put  her  hand  into  the  box  and 
lifted  the  mouse  out.  "See  his  little  ears?" 
she  urged.  "And  his  whiskers,  and  the  way 
he  looks  at  you?"  Yet  she  herself  wasn't 
watching  the  mouse  at  all;  she  was  watching 
Mike,  trying  with  her  eyes  to  pull  some  word 
or  sign  of  pleasure  from  him.  She  opened  the 
cup  of  her  hand  a  little  wider.  "Do  you  like 
him,  Mike?" 

Mike  might  have  said  something  then,  in 
his  polite  way,  but  he  had  no  time.  The  mouse 
gave  a  nervous  scurry  and  slipped  out  of  Mrs. 
Cracker's  hand  like  quicksilver.  It  flashed 
across  the  bed.  Mrs.  Cracker  made  a  grab  for 
it.  Mike  uttered  a  startled  cry— not  a  fright- 
ened cry,  Mrs.  Cracker  told  herself  afterward, 
not  frightened  at  all,  only  surprised,  the  kind 
anybody'd  be  liable  to  make — just  as  the  door 
opened. 

"Well!"  Miss  Rumsey  said. 

The  mouse  fell  to  the  floor  and  went  straight 
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for  Miss  Rumsey's  feet.  Miss  Rumsey  did  not 
scream— she  was  not  the  screaming  kind— 
but  she  side-stepped  in  a  way  that  was  less 
than  dignified,  and  the  mouse  escaped  into 
the  corridor. 

It  was  found,  later  on-in  the  day,  by  Mrs. 
Cracker  herself.  It  was  hiding  in  the  closet 
of  another  room,  and  she  captured  it  and  put 
it  back  into  the  matchbox.  "Might  as  well 
take  you  back  to  the  pet  shop,"  she  said  dis- 
consolately to  it.  For  it  did  not  seem  that 
Mike  was  greatly  interested  in  mice,  and  in 
any  event  Mrs.  Cracker  wasn't  going  to  have 
another  chance  to  show  this  one  to  him. 

"You  will  not  enter  that  room  at  any 
time,"  Miss  Rumsey  had  said,  biting  the 
words  off  hard,  "except  when  I  am  present. 
You  will  not  speak  to  the  patient  or  annoy 
him  in  any  way." 

"I  wasn't  annoying  him."  Mrs.  Cracker 
had  done  her  best  to  recapture  her  old,  fine 
disregard  of  Miss  Rumsey's  whims,  but  she 
was  shaken  and  her  wit  seemed  to  be  para- 
lyzed. Instead  of  leading  the  discussion  gaily 
off  at  a  tangen' ,  ^he  was  apologizing,  excus- 
ing herself.  "  All  boys  like  pets,  and  it  didn't 
do  him  no  harm  just  to  look  at " 

"I'm  a  better  judge  of  that  than  you  are, 
Mrs.  Cracker.  That  boy  is  suffering  from 
shock,  and  any  excitement,  any  disturbance 

at  all,  is  very  bad  for 

him.  My  orders  to 
you  are  to  leave  him 
alone.  Quite  alone. 
Is  that  clear?" 

It  was  clear.  Miss 
Rumsey  meant  that 
she  was  ready,  given 
one  more  provoca- 
tion, to  see  to  it  that 
Mrs.  Cracker  was 
fired.  Prior  to  Mike's 
arrival,  Mrs.  Cracker 
would  have  preferred 
being  fired  to  letting 
Miss  Rumsey,  cr 
anyone  else,  order 
her  around.  But 
Mike  had  taken 
away  her  independ- 
ence. If  she  lelt  the 
hospital  she  would 
never  see  him  again, 
never  even  know 
what  had  happened 
to  him. 

And  maybe,  she 
confessed  wearily  to 
herself  as  she  plod- 
ded through  her  day's  work,  Miss  Rumsey 
was  right  after  all.  Maybe  she,  Polly  Cracker, 
was  only  a  bungling  old  fool,  poking  her  nose 
in  where  she  wasn't  wanted  or  needed,  caus- 
ing trouble.  She  hadn't  been  able  to  help 
Mike,  no  matter  how  hard  she  tried.  His 
eyes  went  dead  when  she  came  into  his  room, 
just  as  they  did  when  it  was  anyone  else. 
Whatever  had  made  her  think  she  could  take 
the  place  of  his  mother? 

That  night,  for  the  first  time,  she  didn't 
open  the  door  of  the  spare  room  in  her  house. 

For  two  days  Miss  Rumsey  stood  guard 
while  Mrs.  Cracker  did  Mike's  room.  Mrs. 
Cracker  would  say  meekly,  "I'm  ready  for 
Three-C  now,  Miss  Rumsey,"  and  Miss  Rum- 
sey would  nod  curtly  and  leave  whatever  it 
was  she  had  been  doing  and  go  ahead  of  Mrs. 
Cracker  into  3-C.  As  she  came  in,  Mrs.  Cracker 
would  steal  a  glance  and  a  shy  smile  at  Mike 
before  she  bent  over  her  mop.  With  Miss 
Rumsey  there,  it  never  took  her  more  than 
five  minutes  to  clean  the  room.  Nobody  said 
a  word.  And  Mike  hardly  seemed  to  know  he 
wasn't  alone. 

Me  was  getting  worse,  Mrs.  Cracker  thought 
desperately.  He  had  stopped  looking  over  at 
the  door  as  if  he  expected  someone;  he'd  lost 
all  hope  that  that  someone  would  ever  come. 
He  was  getting  worse,  and  nobody  did  any- 
thing about  it.  Doctor  Kinnear  came  every 
morning  and  stayed  with  him  for  five  or  ten 
minutes  and  went  away  again,  looking  cross. 
Mrs.  Cracker  had  seen  that  look  on  doctors' 
faces  before.  It  meant  that  they  had  done 
everything  they  knew  how  to  do  and  were 
angry  and  dismayed  because  they  were  be- 
ing defeated  by  something  stronger  than  they. 


There  is  a  feeling  you  get  when  you  hi 
been  around  hospitals  a  long  time,  a  feel 
that  tells  you  when  somebody  is  preparing 
die.  Mrs.  Cracker  had  that  feeling  now. 
looked  into  the  faces  of  Miss  Rumsey  and 
other  nurses,  and  she  knew  that  they  he 
too.   Do  something!  Somebody!  But  no! 
knew  what  to  do. 

On  the  third  morning,  when  Mrs.  Cracker 
followed  Miss  Rumsey  into  Mike's  room,  his 
eyes  were  closed  and  he  didn't  open  them  all 
the  time  they  were  there.  Miss  Rumsey  tip- 
toed across  the  room  and  lowered  a  shade, 
straightened  small  objects  on  the  bedside 
table,  peered  down  into  Mike's  face.  Mrs. 
Cracker  mopped  the  floor,  and  while  she 
mopped  a  resolution  grew  within  her. 

Doctor  Kinnear  usually  visited  Mike  about 
ten-thirty  in  the  morning,  before  Mrs.  Cracker 
had  finished  all  her  rooms.  Today  she  let  the 
rooms  go.  At  ten-thirty  she  had  her  mop  and 
pail  in  the  corridor  where  she  could  watch  the 
elevator  doors.  She  went  over  the  stretch  of 
tiles  once,  and  then  she  went  over  it  again, 
and  she  would  have  started  a  third  time  if 
Doctor  Kinnear  hadn't  appeared  just  then. 
He  came  toward  her,  a  short,  quick-stepping 
man  whose  manner  said  he  didn't  need  any- 
one to  offer  him  advice.  He  frowned  when  he 
found  Mrs.  Cracker 
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in  his  way  and  heard 
her  say: 

"Doctor  Kin- 
near— can  I  talk  to 
you  a  minute  about 
Mike?  The  boy  in 
Three-C?" 

Doctor  Kinnear 
stopped,  seeing  a 
vaguely  familiar  old 
woman  in  a  faded 
apron  and  cotton 
house  dress,  com-J 
pletely  unprepos- 
sessing until  you  no- 
ticed the  appeal  in 
her  lined  face. 
"Yes?"  he  said 
curtly.  "What  about 
him?" 

"He's  awful  bad, 
ain't  he?  He's  not 
going  to  get  well?" 
Mrs.  Cracker's 
hands,  deprived  of 
the  familiar  support 
of  her  mop,  fidgeted 
against  her  sides. 

"Oh,  I  wouldn't  say "  Doctor  Kinnear 

began,  but  something  stopped  him  from  fin- 
ishing the  automatic  denial.  "  I  don't  know," 
he  said,  and  his  voice  was  a  trace  more  gentle. 
"You  done  everything  you  could  for  him," 
Mrs.  Cracker  said,  "but  he's  getting  worse 
all  the  time.  Ain't  he?  And  now  he's  just  as 
bad  as  he  can  be." 

Doctor  Kinnear  sighed.  "I  guess,"  he  ad- 
mitted, "that's  about  right.  I'm  sorry."  He 
made  a  move  to  go  on  past  her,  but  she 
moved  too. 

"  I  guess  you  think  it  ain't  any  of  my  busi- 
ness," she  said.  "But  I  know  he's  all  alone  in 
the  world,  and  I  was  hoping  that  when  he  got 
all  better  he  could  come  and  live  with  me.  I 
could  take  care  of  him— I've  raised  five  boys 

of  my  own " 

"I'm  sorry,"  the  doctor  said  again.  "I 
don't  have  anythingto  do  with  Mike's  future. 
You'd  have  to  speak  to  Meredith — he's  the 
lawyer  for  the  estate." 

"Yes,  sir,  I  know."  Mrs.  Cracker  nodded 
eagerly.  "I  only  wanted  to  tell  you,  so  you 
wouldn't  think  I  was  just  butting  in,  like. 
But  won't  you  let  me  talk  to  him?  I  know  he 
ain't  supposed  to  be  bothered,  but  if  he's  not 
getting  any  better  anyhow  I  couldn't  do  him 
any  harm,  could  I  ?  And  maybe  I  could  help 
him." 

Neither  of  them  heard  Miss  Rumsey  com- 
ing toward  them  until  she  spoke,  irritably  and 
a  little  breathlessly. 

"Mrs.  Cracker,  will  you  please  get  back  to 
your  work?  "  she  ordered. "  Doctor,  I'm  sorry. 
But  I'm  afraid  Mrs.  Cracker  is  becoming 
something  of  a  problem." 

"No,  wait,"  Doctor  Kinnear  said— unnec- 
essarily, as  it  happened,  because  Mrs.  Cracker 
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was  standing  her  ground.  If  she  got  fired — 
well,  she  got  fired.  It  wouldn't  matter  any- 
way, if  Mike  wasn't  going  to  get  well.  "Help 
him?"  Doctor  Kinnear  asked.  "How?" 

How?  But  that  was  what  Mrs.  Cracker 
didn't  know.  "  I  can  talk  to  him,"  she  offered 
humbly.  "Make  him  see  somebody  loves  him 
and  wants  him.  That's  what  I  was  trying  to 
do  all  the  time,  until  Miss  Rumsey  made  me 
stop." 

"Oh?"  Doctor  Kinnear  said,  and  paused, 
considering,  his  eyes  on  Mrs.  Cracker's  face. 
They  were  unexpectedly  kind  eyes,  now  that 
they  were  focused  on  something  besides  his 
own  private  thoughts.  "All  right,"  he  said 
abruptly.  "Go  ahead.  I've  a  patient  to  see 
upstairs.  Then  I'll  be  back." 

He  turned  and  went  away,  and  Mrs.  Cracker 
and  Miss  Rumseystood  staring  at  each  other. 
There  was  no  triumph  in  Mrs.  Cracker's 
gaze,  nothing  but  gratitude  and  quite  a  bit  of 
panic. 

"Well,"  Miss  Rumsey  said,  washing  her 
hands  of  the  consequences,  "go  on  in." 

Mike's  room  was  dim  with  the  blind  drawn 
and  very  quiet.  His  eyes  were  still  closed. 
"Mike,"  Mrs.  Cracker  said  softly  when  she 
stood  beside  the  bed.  "Mike." 

His  lids  lifted,  and  she  saw  that  he  recog- 
nized her,  but  he  didn't  speak. 

"Mike,  I've  saved  the  mouse  for  you.  I 
thought  I'd  take  it  back  to  the  pet  store,  but 
then  I  figured  I'd  just  keep  it  and  you  could 
make  up  your  mind  when  you  got  well  whether 
you  wanted  it  or  not." 

No.  There  was  no  use  in  talking  about  the 
mouse.  Mike  didn't  care  about  it. 

Her  head  bent,  her  shoulders  bowed,  Mrs. 
Cracker  looked  down  into  his  face.  She  said, 
"Mike,  darling,  you  got  to  try  to  get  well. 
Please?  You  see,  I — everybody  loves  you  and 

wants  to  help  you,  but  if  you  won't And 

after  you're  well  again,  I  thought — I  was 
hoping — maybe  you  could  come  out  to  my 
place  and  live  with  me.  We'd  have  swell 
times,  Mike.  We'd  get  a  dog,  and  you  could 
play  with  him  when  you  come  home  from 
school "  She  stopped,  suddenly  fright- 
ened by  the  look  on  Mike's  face.  He  was 
listening  to  her  at  last. 

JLive  with  you?"  he  said.  "Then  .  .  . 
mommy  and  dad,  they  really  aren't  ever 
coming  to  get  me!" 

Mrs.  Cracker  hadn't  meant  to  tell  him. 
And  yet  somehow,  she  recognized  dimly,  she 
had  known  when  she  entered  the  room  that 
she  was  going  to  have  to,  doctor's  orders  or 
no  doctor's  orders.  He  had  a  right  to  know. 

"Mike,  they  can't.  They're  dead.  That 
accident  you  were  all  three  of  you  in — they 
were  killed."  She  hurried  on  against  his  blank 
incredulity.  "You  mustn't  grieve  for  them, 
Mike.  They  wouldn't  want  you  to.  They'd 
want  you  to  get  well  and  grow  up  big  and 
strong,  so  they'd  be  proud  of  you." 

"Dead?"  Mike  said.  "They're  dead?" 

"Yes,  darling.  That's  what  I've  been  tell- 
ing you.  I  sort  of  thought  you'd  guessed  it 
already." 

"No,  I "  He  broke  off,  moistened  his 

lips  with  his  tongue,  tried  again.  "That 
nurse — she  told  me,  she  said  they  were  all 
right,  and  " — Mike's  face  twisted  tragically — 
"the  doctor  wouldn't  tell  me  anything  at  all 
when  I  asked  him.  So  I  thought — when  they 
didn't  come  to  see  me — they'd  gone  away 
somewhere  and  left  me  here.  I  thought  they 
didn't  want  me  any  more!" 

"Ah,  Mike,  no!"  Mrs.  Cracker  cried  in  an 
agony  of  comprehension.  "  Nothing  like  that ! 
Nothing  like  that  at  all!  They  loved  you, 
they'd  never  have  left  you  only  they  couldn't 
help  it." 

"I  didn't  know,"  Mike  said,  and  he  was 
crying. 

Mrs.  Cracker  sat  on  the  edge  of  the  bed. 
She  took  Mike  into  her  arms  and  he  turned  to 
her,  instinctively  and  naturally.  Rocking  him 
back  and  forth,  she  said,  "There.  There, 
there,"  over  and  over,  soothingly,  her  old 
face  shining  softly. 

That  was  how  Doctor  Kinnear  found  them 
when  he  came  in.  Mrs.  Cracker  looked  up  at 
him. 

"He'll  be  all  right  now,"  she  said,  and  she 
added  with  quiet  pride,  "I  always  did  have 
a  way  with  boys."  thk  end 
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which  went  unappreciated  because  of  their 
light  color,  a  da;  k  brown  mascara  was  ap- 
plied to  the  lashes  of  the  upper  lids.  This  im- 
mediately deepened  the  color  of  her  eyes.  For 
lipstick  (Frances  has  medium-brown  color- 
ing) we  chose  a  bright,  pinky-red  shade.  This 
was  applied  with  a  lipstick  brush,  and  a  curved 
lipline,  almost  exactly  following  Frances' 
natural  lipline,  was  the  most  becoming. 
(Small  women  should  never  create  an  arti- 
ficial oversized  lipline  which  dwarfs  other 
facial  features. )  A  rosy-beige  powder,  dusted 
lightly  and  evenly  over  her  face  and  neck, 
completed  Frances'  daytime  make-up.  Her 
fingernails  manicured,  softly  curved  (no  long, 
pointed  nails,  please!)  and  polished,  was  the 
final  beauty  treatment  to  make  a  pretty 
picture. 

Tht>  TrU'h  About  1'luilw*.  No  matter 
how  pretty  the  dress  (nor  how  much  your 
husband  loves  the  color)  if  it  can't  be  altered 
to  fit  you  well — don't  buy  it!  Many's  the 
woman  who,  moved  by  pure  enchantment 
over  certain  aspects  of  a  dress,  suit  or  coat, 
buys  it,  takes  it  home,  and  then  discovers  the 
shoulder  pads  she  intended  to  take  out  leave 
an  ill-fitting  bodice — when  the  garment  is 
inches  shorter  it  looks  top-heavy — or  certain 
details  are  just  too  overpowering  on  a  small 
woman. 

Here  are  some  things  to  keep  in  mind  the 
next  time  you  are  shopping  for  clothes: 

1.  Have  your  dress,  suit  or  coat  fitted  while 
you  are  still  in  the  store.  This  gives  you  a 
chance  to  determine  whether,  with  all  nec- 


essary alterations  accounted  for,  the  dress  is 
still  becoming. 

2.  If  you  have  to  shop  in  the  junior  or  teen- 
age  sections  in  order  to  get  your  small  size, 
look  for  the  more  sophisticated,  smoother  del 
signs.  Designers  of  mother-and-daughter 
clothes  often  allow  for  this  need  in  their  styl- 
ing. Too  many  ruffles,  little-girl  collars  and 
sashes  will  ruin  the  effect  you  want  to  create. 
Keep  in  mind  the  simpler  the  dress,  the  more 
success  you  will  have  with  your  adult  ac- 
cessories. 

3.  Consider  the  shoulderline.  In  Frances 
Freeman's  first  picture  the  shoulder  pads  in 
her  dress  give  her  a  broad,  square  look  which 
detracts  from  her  own  natural,  pretty  shoul- 
ders which  are  perfect  for  today's  fashions. 

4.  Dress  details  are  important.  Note  how 
much  more  flattering  the  small,  rolled-collar 
neckline  is  to  Mrs.  Freeman  than  the  man- 
nish, tailored  collar  which  tends  to  dwarf  her 
in  her  "before"  picture.  Beware  of  wide  belts, 
heavy  fabrics,  excessively  full  skirts,  wide 
sleeves,  cumbersome  details. 

5.  Choose  small  and  delicate  accessories- 
leaving  all  large  necklaces,  bracelets,  pins, 
hats  and  bags  to  taller  women.  Mrs.  Free- 
man's single  strand  of  tiny  pearls  is  more  be- 
coming to  her  than  the  large  pin  she  wears  in 
her  first  picture. 

You  will  discover  these  ideas,  combined 
with  careful  self-analysis,  will  allow  your 
hair-do,  make-up  and  clothes  to  bring  out 
your  own  special  charms — and  establish  you 
as  a  pretty  foil  to  any  masculine  partner! 


run  mti:\  without  neuroses 
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of  great  ideals  and  a  preoccupation  with  self 
which  lie  at  the  root  of  our  personal  and 
social  neuroses. 

How  to  transmit  them  to  our  young  be- 
comes our  second  problem.  And  that  brings 
us  to  the  second  rule  in  dealing  with  animals; 
that  a  friendly  environment,  marked  by  af- 
fection and  kindliness  toward  the  animal,  is 
indispensable.  Every  laboratory  worker  knows 
this  to  be  true.  And 
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Whatever  the  reasons  for  the  upswini 
parental  hostility,  anyone  who  goes  deeply 
into  the  problems  of  parents  and  children 
realizes  that,  too  often,  youngsters  are  se- 
cretly or  openly  hated  and  resented.  When 
this  is  the  case  they  are  neglected  and  ignored, 
or  else  subjected  to  a  suffocating  tyranny  of 
restrictions,  thinly  disguised  as  parental  con- 
cern. The  child  responds  with  hostility  and 
fear.   Such  ideals  as 
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By  William   \\ 


for  the  successful 
rearing  of  children, 
love  is  a  prime  essen- 
tial. 

"  But  surely  we  love 
our  children!"  you 
may  protest.  Never- 
theless, this  is  the 
second  way  in  which 
modern  parents  fail 
most  often.  It  is  a 
mark  of  our  modern 
age  that  many  par- 
ents feel  hostility 
toward  their  offspring 
— every  physician, 
and  especially  every 
neurologist  and  psy- 
chiatrist, sees  it  daily. 

This  does  not  mean 
that  the  parents  in 
such  cases  are  neces- 
sarily unnatural  or 
depraved.  The  rea- 
sons are  too  complex 
and  subtle  for  full 
discussion   here,   but 

two  main  ones  are  that  children,  once  an 
economic  asset,  now  are  an  impediment  in  the 
struggle  for  material  advancement;  and  that 
in  our  society,  women  have  been  progres- 
sively masculinized. 

Dad  cannot  enjoy  as  much  golf,  as  many 
trips  as  his  childless  contemporaries.  Mother, 
"liberated"  by  modern  conveniences  from 
much  personal  labor  in  the  home  and  many 
services  to  her  family,  has  in  like  measure 
been  robbed  of  much  of  her  indispensability 
as  homemaker  and  mother.  Many  women 
have  turned  to  the  rewards  of  the  male  world, 
never  completely  satisfying  to  a  member  of 
the  femmine  sex.  Adopting  masculine  stand- 
ards a;  id  goals,  they  have  lost  motherliness. 


•     •••••••* 


Pratt 


A  home  is  where  a  housewife  does 

A  daily  marathon; 
It's  down  the  stairs  when  doorbells 
buzz, 

Then  back  to  chores  undone. 
It's  up  the  stairs  to  take  a  peep 

At  baby  in  his  bed, 
It's  down  to  cook  and  up  to  sweep, 

And  still  more  trips  ahead. 

A  home  is  where  the  heart  is,  sure! 

Because  of  constant  chase 
The  muscles  feel  too  insecure 

To  take  it  anyplace. 

•     *••••••• 


the  parents  have  to 
give  are  rejected;  and 
worse    yet,    the   un- 
loved,   uncared-for 
youngster    learns  to 
look  upon  the  world 
as  an  unfriendly  place 
in    which    he    never 
feels  secure.  His  atti- 
tude toward  his  par- 
ents disturbs  his  re- 
lationships with  other 
people  and  hinders  his 
sexual  adjustments 
later  on.  There  can  be 
no  proper  training  in 
such  an  atmosphere, 
and  the  child's  char- 
acter   is    inevitabj 
warped  and  distort! 
How  different  tl 
situation  when  a  chil 
isloved!Withnothii 
to  fear,  nothing  to  w: 
rant  hostility,  he  fee 
safe  and  secure  in  hi 
friendly  little  work 
He  is  willing  and  anxious  to  learn  from  suq 
generous  allies  as  his  father  and  mother,  I 
presents  no  problems  except  minor  and  flee 
ing  ones. 

If  only  those  who  truly  love  and  want  chi 
dren  were  to  have  them,  we  should  go  far  tx 
ward  abolishing  neurotics.  Parents  of  "prol 
lem  children"  need  to  search  their  own  hean 
and  attitudes.  When  these  are  changed,  tl 
"problem"  often  solves  itself. 

Thus  the  first  two  essentials  of  success! 
training  and  discipline  are  to  have  somethil 
to  teach,  and  to  build  such  a  loving  ana'] 
friendly  relationship  with  our  children  tha 
they  will  gladly  accept  it  from  us.  The  thir| 
is  example. 
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ivhoce  FRu/r  N  ECTARS 

APWCOr*PEAC#'PEAX 

No  other  fruit  drink  like  it. 
Made  from  fresh,  whole  Cali- 
fornia apricots  especially  se- 
lected for  nectar  use!  Distinc- 
tively delicious  and  healthful 
as  a  beverage  and  in  punches, 
salads,  dressings,  sauces,  sher- 
bets, desserts.  Enjoy  Heart's 
Delight  Peach  and  Pear  Nec- 
tars, too!  Same  grand  whole- 
fruit  "Juicidrink"  quality! 
Tested  recipes  on  back  of  label. 

RICHMOND -CHASE    CO.,  Son  Jose.  California 
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STEW  PRUNES  IN  A\J 
MINUTES  INSTEAD  OF  4j 


Heart's  Delight  Pasteurized 

Prunes  are  pre-cooked— so  soft 

rrrr^^^  that  youngsters  eat 


right  from  the  pack- 
age! Try  them  today! 


Experimenters  have  found  that  an  un- 
trained animal,  placed  with  one  that  has  been 
trained,  will  learn  his  lessons  more  rapidly 
than  if  alone.  In  the  same  way,  children  imi- 
tate their  parents  and  particularly  their 
mother,  with  whom  they  have  so  much  more 
intimate  and  prolonged  contact.  A  mother 
who  keeps  her  home  in  careful  order  will  have 
a  daughter,  if  love  be  present,  who  is  easily 
trained  to  hang  up  her  clothes  and  make  her 
bed,  and  who  eventually  keeps  an  orderly 
mind — I  vouch  for  it.  A  truthful,  kindly,  self- 
controlled  and  scrupulously  fair  father  will 
have  a  son,  provided  he  love  him,  who  is 
truthful,  self-controlled  and  fair. 

But  children  absorb  vices  as  well  as  vir- 
tues. And  beware  hypocrisy — youngsters 
have  an  uncanny  insight  into  adult  insincer- 
ity, and  promptly  adopt  it  as  their  own.  As 
parents,  we  must  live  the  virtues  we  would 
impart  to  our  children.  Preaching  and  pre- 
tense will  never  do  the  trick. 

The  fourth  great  factor  in  training  an  ani- 
mal— or  a  child — is  reward  and  punishment, 
which  determine  all  behavior  patterns,  in 
animals  and  humans  alike.  The  rat  solves  the 
maze  because  it  is  only  when  he  follows  the 
correct  path  that  he  gets  the  cheese.  The  boy 
masters  the  bicycle  because  only  the  correct 
movements  give  the  exhilarating  ride.  Even 
infants  react  according  to  this  law.  The  ran- 
dom movements  which  bring  gratification 
are  retained  and  enlarged  upon ;  those  which 
cause  distress  are  lost  or  inhibited. 

Social  skills  develop  in  the  same  way.  Be- 
havior that  brings  admiration  and  approval 
is  fostered;  that  which  brings  dislike  and  dis- 
approval usually  is  avoided.  However,  we 
must  keep  in  mind  that  to  feel  important  and 
significant  appears  to  be  one  of  the  most  prim- 
itive and  powerful  urges — an  unconditioned 
stimulus,  so  to  speak.  So  that  while  approval 
is  preferred  to  disapproval,  disapproval  is 
preferred  to  being  ignored.  A  child  often 
learns  to  be  mischievous,  troublesome,  even 
vicious,  because  his  stupid  or  neglectful  par- 
ents never  accord  importance  for  "good"  be- 
havior, and  "bad"  conduct  alone  makes  him 
feel  important  and  gives  him  a  thrill  of  power. 

Everyone  is  entitled  to  feel  important  and 
essential,  but  these  gratifications  should  come 
in  return  for  virtuous  behavior.  To  under- 
mine a  child's  importance  by  indiscriminating 
and  hostile  punishment  is  to  make  him  a  de- 
linquent. To  give  him  indiscriminating  grati- 
fication and  admiration  is  to  teach  him  that 
no  one  form  of  behavior  is  better  than  an- 
other, and  to  stimulate  an  insatiable  hunger 
for  importance  and  affection  which  life  can 
never  satisfy.  (Alcoholism  often  springs  from 
such  treatment.)  To  bribe  him  to  be  good  is 
in  effect  to  reward  him  for  being  bad,  and  to 
allow  him  to  gain  gratifications  by  subter- 
fuge and  falsehood  is  to  establish  habits  of  de- 
ceit and  dishonesty. 

Our  study,  therefore,  should  be  to  bestow 
praise  whenever  it  is  earned — but  it  should 
be  earned.  Make  it  a  point  to  commend 
every  "good"  act  the  child  performs,  whether 
it  is  telling  the  truth,  doing  a  job  well  or  ex- 
hibiting generosity  or  tolerance.  It  is  most 
important  to  praise  the  deed  itself,  rather 
than  the  child.  In  this  way  he  is  encouraged 
to  do  as  well  as  he  can,  rather  than  to  be  per- 
sonally admired — a  distinction  which,  if  some- 
what subtle,  nevertheless  is  important. 

I  might  add  that  one  of  the  best  ways  for  a 
child  to  earn  parental  approval  is  through 
home  tasks,  diligently  performed.  Many 
mothers  ask  how  this  may  be  done  in  a  city 
home  or  apartment,  particularly  where  there 
are  servants.  I  realize  it  is  more  difficult  than 
where  there  are  lawns  to  mow,  walks  to  shovel, 
fires  to  tend  and  ashes  to  be  carried  out.  How- 
ever, any  three-  or  four-year-old  can  be 
taught  to  hang  up  his  own  clothes,  empty 
wastebaskets,  "help"  mother  set  the  table 
and  remove  the  dirty  dishes.  As  his  powers 
develop,  regular  responsibilities  should  be 
added.  If  the  parents  work  along  with  the 
child  and  are  consistent  in  seeing  that  he  per- 
forms his  tasks,  these  will  be  accepted  as  cus- 
tomary. 

There  is  no  better  way  to  make  a  child  feel 
he  is  necessary  and  valuable.  And  early  in  life 
he  will  learn  one  of  its  greatest  lessons:  that 
successful  accomplishment  of  a  task  requires 
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For  Salads... Garnish... Family  Variety 


SO  CONVENIENT!  SO  TEMPTING! 

Yes  .  .  .  live  separate  layers  of 
quality  vegetables  in  one  can. 
That's  Layer-Pak!  Separated  by 

thin  dividers  of  parchment,  here 
are  five  delicious  vegetables. 
Here's  variety  .  .  .  thriftily. 
PEAS  .  .  .  young  tender.  CARROTS 
.  .  .  golden-young.  CEtERY  .  .  .  sav- 
ory, tender.  LIMA  BEANS  . .  .  dainty, 
delicate.  GREEN  BEANS  .  .  .  pick  o' 
the   crop. 
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THE  LARSEN  COMPANY 
Dept.  J1148,  Green  Bay,  Wis. 
Please  send  Free: 

□  Make  Salads  at  the  Table 

□  Star  Recipes  by  America's  Cooking  Stars 
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The  new  crop  Brazil  Nuts  are  now  at  your  grocer's.  Prices  are  lower 
than  last  year.  Hurry  and  fill  the  nut  bowl.  Their  large,  crunchy 
kernels  are  so  delicious  after  meals  or  for  nibbling  any  time. 


Try  Toasting  Brazil  Nuts 

Heat  in  moderate  oven  a  few  minutes. 
Toasting  brings  out  their  wonderful 
flavor  . . .  makes  unshelled  nuts  easier 
to  shell.  Add  one  cup  of  chopped, 
ground  or  grated  Brazil  Nuts  to  your 
favorite  cake,  cookie  or  fancy  bread 
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batters.  The  flavor  is  marvelous. 

Brazil  Nuts  are  so  wholesome  and 
nourishing,  too.  Their  protein  con- 
tent is  complete.  And  they  are  one 
of  the  richest  of  all  food  sources  for 
Vitamin  Bi.  Buy  Brazil  Nuts  in  the 
shell — or  already  shelled. 


RECIPE 
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Brazil  Nut  Association,  Dept.  LH-3 
100  Hudson  Street,  New  York  13,  N.   Y. 
Please   send   free   32-page   illustrated   book 
"A  Parade  of  Brazil  Nut  Recipes" 

name 

STREET 

CITY STATE 


Service  Plates 

An  ideal,  moderately-priced  gift. 
Use  in  sets  to  enhance  formal 
dinners.  Lovely  as  wall  and  cab- 
inet decorations  or  as  pastry  and 
candy  servers.  Shown  are  Godey 
Prints  and  Victorian  Rose. 
Genuine  23  karat  gold  filigree 
over  colorful  rims.  Select  one  Available  now  at  gift 
or  a  dozen.  ami  department  stores. 
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going  at  it  promptly,  and  giving  one's  best 
efforts  until  it  is  finished.  These  things  should 
be  taken  into  account  in  the  degree  of  com- 
mendation offered. 

Punishment,  I  admit,  is  often  more  difficult 
than  reward.  Ideally,  it  should  follow  as  a 
natural  consequence  of  the  misdeed.  Any- 
thing gained  by  deception  should  be  taken 
away,  play  won  through  neglect  of  duty 
should  be  denied.  When  the  child  knows  he 
is  loved,  quite  often  the  disappointment  and 
disapproval  of  the  parent  are  punishment 
enough. 

Situations  arise,  however,  where  this  method 
cannot  be  used,  especially  when  children  are 
too  young  to  grasp  abstract  ideas.  For  such 
situations  I  suggest  spanking.  But  I  hasten 
to  add  that  the  manner  in  which  the  child  is 
spanked  is  all-important.  Spanking  has  fallen 
into  disrepute  because  it  has  been  abused  by 
vengeful  guilty  parents  who  project  their 
own  guilt  upon  the  child,  in  hostility  and  an- 
ger. For  how  can  a  lazy  father  whip  a  lazy 
son  except  in  anger  and  guilt?  To  angry,  un- 
fair punishment  the  child  inevitably  responds 
with  anger  and  resentment. 

Only  the  pure  in  heart  should  spank  a  child. 
And  as  with  rewards,  you  should  make  it  plain 
that  you  are  punishing  the  misdeed,  not  the 
child.  When  it  is  over,  consider  the  penalty 
as  paid,  and  accept  the  child  back  into  full 
favor  again.  This  preserves  his  dignity  and 
self-respect,  as  important  to  a  youngster  as 
to  an  adult.  Corporal  punishment  adminis- 
tered in  this  way,  fairly,  dispassionately  and 
out  of  love,  is  far  preferable  to  the  constant 
nagging  and  belittling  which  many  non- 
spankers  employ,  and  which  to  the  child  rep- 
resent the  essence  of  hostility. 

The  fifth  great  factor  in  the  training  of  an- 
imals is  consistency.  Conditioned  reflexes 
cannot  be  established  unless  the  stimuli  re- 
main constant.  If  two  experimenters  are  work- 
ing with  the  same  animal,  they  must  use  the 
same  methods  or  the  animal  is  hopelessly 
confused.  "Nervous  breakdowns"  closely  re- 
sembling human  neuroses  can  be  induced  in 
animals  by  frequently  changing  the  condi- 
tions, punishing  an  act  one  day  and  reward- 
ing it  the  next,  or  by  setting  standards  beyond 
the  animal's  power  to  achieve. 

A  child,  too,  must  operate  under  standards 
that  do  not  change  if  he  is  to  develop  consist- 
ent patterns  of  behavior.  They  must  not  be 
too  high,  and  the  rules  and  restrictions  placed 
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on  him  must  not  be  so  complicated  that  h 
cannot  understand  them  easily.  But  the 
must  increase  in  difficulty  as  he  grows  in  ski! 
and  maturity,  else  he  misses  the  chance  to  d< 
velop  as  he  should. 

If  parents  compete  for  the  favor  of  a  childfl 
or  dispute  the  way  he  is  to  be  managed  in  hi 
presence,  he  soon  learns  to  play  one  agains 
the  other.  Having  no  constant  law  to  go  by 
and  finding  the  authority  of  the  home  di 
vided,  he  never  achieves  a  sense  of  security 
He  is  inclined  to  reject  whatever  standard; 
his  parents  revere,  and  can  develop  none  o:j 
his  own.  Out  of  such  childhoods  grow  the  neu- 
roses, the  psychopathic  tendencies  and  the 
criminal  delinquencies  of  later  years. 

Most  fortunate  is  the  boy  or  girl  whose 
parents  have  such  similar  cultural,  ethical 
and  philosophical  backgrounds  that  they  can 
agree  readily  on  major  issues.  If  differences 
exist,  they  should  be  ironed  out  when  the 
child  is  not  present.  And  if  at  times  com- 
promise seems  difficult,  remember  that  a 
united  front  is  better  than  embattled  right- 
eousness, and  that  an  imperfect  standard  is 
better  than  none  at  all. 

There  is  one  more  factor  in  the  training  of 
children  that  we  must  recognize:  the  role 
played  by  society  itself.  Our  youngsters  soon 
spread  their  contacts  far  and  wide,  many  new 
experimenters  come  upon  the  scene — and  we 
would  not  have  it  otherwise,  since  our  off- 
spring, in  advancing  maturity,  must  meet 
and  master  the  bewildering  complexity  of 
life. 

Yet  how  shall  parents  combat  the  influence 
of  other  people's  children,  reared  less  wisely 
and  lovingly,  who  lead  our  offspring  to  the 
dance  hall,  the  tavern,  the  night  club?  How 
counteract  the  lessons  taught  by  the  less 
worthy  motion  pictures  and  radio  programs, 
by  stupid  comic  books?  How,  indeed,  pre- 
serve any  ideals  at  all  in  the  face  of  the  con- 
stant commercial  pull  toward  opportunism 
and  sensualism  to  which  all  of  us  are  con- 
stantly subjected,  and  which  is  another  mark 
of  this  frenetic  age? 

This  question — with  which  trainers  of  ani- 
mals do  not  have  to  contend — is  hardest  of 
all  to  answer.  Yet  is  it  not  all  the  more  obliga- 
tory to  offer  our  children  a  better  fare  of  ethi- 
cal, aesthetic  and  intellectual  food,  and  to 
exemplify  in  our  own  lives  the  virtues  wt 
would  have  them  possess?  If  we  have  avoided 
(Continued  on  Page  282) 
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"I  think  our  motliers  are  much  smarter  than 
our  daddies,' 'cause  they  control  the  money!" 


Me  jAyayme  "Mmtm  SfieLve  Jn 
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Happy  Christmas  to  all  - 
and  to  all  a  good  night ! 


Bird  Dog 


..  *    /  -7  '  s,eam  Rol,er 
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Englander  Red  Line  Mattresses 
(twin  or  full  size)  or  matching 
box  springs— $49.75  to  $79.75. 
Other  Englander  mattresses  as 
low  as  $29.75. 


©  1948,  The  Englander  Company,  Inc.,  Chicago,  Illinois 


Bird  Dog,  Topsy  and  Turvy,  Commando, 
Fitful,  and  good  old  Steam  Roller.. .all  the 
now  famous  Englander  sleeping  characters 
join  in  wishing  you  a  Happy  Christinas 
and  a  wonderful  night's  sleep. 
They  remind  you,  too,  that  there  will  be 
365  nights  next  year  .  .  .  365  separate  and 
distinct  times  you  can  lie  down,  relax, 
close  your  eyes,  and  thank  your  lucky  stars 
that  you  are  sleeping  on  an  Englander 
(and  will  be  for  years  to  come) — the  only 
mattress  in  the  world  with  completely 
individual  spring  action. 
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Always  use 
COLGATE  DENTAL  CREAM 
after  you  eat  and 
before    every  date 


Hv  /  /  / '  ^ 


(Continued  from  Page   I) 

for  over  40  years.  In  fact,  there  has  been  a 

close  fellowship  between  the  two  groups. 

Sincerely, 

REV.  ARTHUR  M.  BALDWIN, 

Church  of  the  Brethren. 

(Also  signed  by  over  50  members 

oLboth  churches.) 

Texas  Sehool-I^nneh  Program 

Austin,  Texas. 

Dear  Miss  Hiekey:  I  read  with  a  great 
deal  of  interest  your  excellent  story.  Hot 
School  Lunches,  in  the  Ladies'  Home 
Journal.  We  appreciate  your  interest 
very  much  in  the  school-lunch  program, 
and  we  are  indeed  glad  that  this  article 
that  you  have  written  has  gotten  into  the 
hands  of  many  thousands  of  people  and 
has  enlightened  many  of  them  on  the  sub- 
ject of  hot  lunches  in  the  schools. 

We  believe  that  we  have  many  good 
school  lunches  in  the  state  of  Texas  and 
would  like  to  give  you  a  special  invitation  t  > 
i  Mint-  to  Texas  and  visit  some  of  our 
schools  that  are  operating  school-lunch 
programs.  Yours  very  truly, 

M.  F.  THURMOND, 
Director,  School  Lunch  Division. 

Itotvs   .!«>«■   Know   About  the    I'riie 
of  V.tltl*  in   Itu** ha? 

The  Foreign  Service  of  the 
United  States  of  America, 
Moscow,  U.S.S.R. 
Dear  Editors:  I  have  found  your  adver- 
tisements of  a  great  help,  have  ordered 
several  items  and  have  found  them  ex- 
tremely satisfactory.  I  have  translated 
several  of  the  recipes  into  Russian  and 
my  cook  does  wonders  w-ith  them.  She  will 
spend  hours  figuring  out  how  the  dishes 
are  arranged,  in  the  featured  cooking  ar- 
ticles as  well  as  the  advertisements,  and 
has  been  able  to  duplicate  most  of  them. 
One  looks  for  the  cake  recipes  that  use 
only  one  or  two  eggs,  inasmuch  as  eggs 
here  are  about  45  cents  each  and  butter 
runs  about  $5  a  pound  at  the  diplomatic 
rate  of  exchange. 

MRS.  HOMER  C.  KAYE. 

Oh.  rftnM  nliimn! 

Minneapolis,  Minnesota. 

Dear  Editors:  Today  when  I  couldn't 
find  your  magazine  on  the  rack  in  a  drug- 
store but  had  to  go  behind  a  counter,  dig 
down  for  an  old  dusty  issue  when  so  many 
of  your  competitor  magazines  were  all  new 
on  display,  I  thought  you  ought  to  know 
what  a  tribute  I  gave  you. 

I'd  like  to  add  this  one  adverse  com- 
ment;  I  admire  Mrs.  Roosevelt — but — 
that  column !  If  you  can't  get  better  letters 
lor  her  to  answer,  why  not  have  her  write 
on  some  topic  of  interest  to  women  on  poli- 
tics or  world  affairs?  Anything  but  those 
hostile  or  stupid  letters! 

Yours  truly, 
DOROTHY  MATHOT. 

i  Mrs.  Roosevelt  has  a  choice  of  letters  to 
answer.  She  likes  tough  questions.  ED. 

Bringing  In  HuNbnndN 

R ich mon d,  Kent u cky. 

Dear  Editors:  It  seems  to  me  that  some 
men  would  be  more  happily  married  if  they 
would  observe  reasonable  precautions. 
They  think  that  they  are  born  with  the 
right  to  lie  down  in  their  dirty  work  clothes 
on  clean  sheets  or  clean  bedspreads.  To  a 
woman  who  has  been  working  hard  all  day 
to  make  the  little  home  neat  and  clean, 
this  is  a  monstrous  thing. 

Can't  the  mothers  of  boys  train  them 
to  be  more  considerate  of  houses?  A  little 
proper  training  at  an  early  age,  hard 
though  it  may  be,  may  save  some  mar- 
riages and  a  lot  of  unhappjness.  No  woman 
is  likely  to  have  a  surplus  of  energy  if  she- 
is  a  good  housekeeper.  If  children  can  be 
trained  to  put  more  things  away,  happier 
marriages  will  result — then  and  later  when 
they  are  grown. 

I  hugely  enjoy  your  magazine. 

AURORA  CHESTNUT. 

Women  Everywhere 

Alexandria,  Egypt. 
Dear  Editors:  I  want  to  tell  you  how 
much  I  like  the  Journal.  You  may  be 
astonished  to  know  that  although  I  am 
not  American  I  find  it  familiar.  I  think 
that  any  woman  would  find  in  it  feelings 
and  thoughts  of  her  own,  no  matter  what 
nationality  she  is. 

Yours  trulv, 

AZIZ  DARIYISH. 
(Continued  on  Page  8) 


How  Santa  Claus 
found  out... 


THERES  NOTHING 
QUITE  LIKE     , 

ALKASHTZiR 
FORReUBV/NG 

THEMISERISS 


IDONTFEELLIKE 
BEING  SANTA  CLAUS 
THIS  COLDS  MAKING 
ME  MISERABLE' 


OH,  DON'T 

rDISAPPOINTTHEM! 

ALKASELTZER 

„will  ytt/tf/K 


BRING- 
YOU    < 
FAST 
WRUIEf! 


DRINK  IT  DOWN  ■  SEE  HOW  FAST 

x  ALKASUTZ£R  will  EASE 

\     THOSE  ACHES  AND  PAINS 


I 


MERRY  CHRISTMAS! 

THERE'S  NOTHING  QUITE 

like  ALKA-SELTZCR 

FOR  RELIEVING 

>x   THE  MISERIES 

\    OF  A  COLD 
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Soft,  white  hands  .. .  Jergens-smooth  hands... 
are  hands  to  be  held,  admired . . .  kissed! 

You  can  have  even  softer,  smoother  hands 

now  with  today's  finer  Jergens  Lotion.  It's  two  ways 

better,  thanks  to  discoveries  in  skin  care. 

Today's  Jergens  Lotion  not  only  keeps  your  hands 

silkier,  softer  than  ever,  but  it  protects 

their  loveliness  so  much  longer. 

In  Hollywood— the  Stars  prefer  Jergens  Lotion  7  to  1 
over  any  other  hand  care  in  the  world! 

Many  doctors  use  two  special  ingredients  to  help 
smooth  and  soften  the  skin.  Both  these  fine 
ingredients  are  in  your  Jergens  Lotion.  It's  a  joy  to 
use,  too,  because  Jergens  Lotion  is  never  oily... 
never  sticky!  Still  10«i  to  $1.00  (plus  tax)  for  today's 
even  finer  Jergens  Lotion.  So  if  you  care 
for  your  hands— use  Jergens  Lotion! 


USED  BY  MORE  WOMEN  THAN  ANY 
OTHER  HAND  CARE  IN  THE  WORLD 


For  the  Softest,  Adorable  Hands,  use  Jergens  Lotion 
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Yes— really  firm  as  toilet  tissue 
should  be! 

Yes— really  soft— like  cleansing 
tissue. 

You  get  both  firmness  and 
softness  in  Scott's  "Soft-Weve" 
because  it's  double!  1  know 
you'll  like  it! 
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"Soft- Weve"  "Scoltiej"  Reg.  U.  S.  Pol.  Off. 


,  a  cleansing  tissue  by  Scott 
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Teach  All  Iteligiiins 

St.  Louis,  Missouri. 

Dear  Editors:  I,  along  with  the  large 
majority  of  other  so-called  "atheists," 
would  heartily  approve  a  course  on  religion 
in  our  public  schools  if  if.  were  possible  to 
find  qualified,  unbiased  public-school 
'teachers  to  give  it  and  it  included  what  all 
the  religions  of  the  world  stand  for.  This 
would  give  the  student  an  opportunity  to 
form  his  own  opinions,  use  his  own  mind 
and  decide  his  own  beliefs,  which  is  the 
purpose  of  education. 

It  seems  to  me  there  is  a  vast  difference 
in  teaching  children  what  is  believed  by 
some,  and  in  teaching  them  what  they 
themselves  should  believe.  Herein  lies  the 
point  of  the  Supreme  Court  decision — and 
I,  for  one,  am  for  it.  Sincerely, 

M.  S.  EDWARDS. 

The  Trouble  With  Newspapers 

Lake  Placid,  New  York. 

Dear  Mr.  Gould:  Dorothy  Thompson, 
writing  on  The  Climate  of  a  Free  Press  in 
the  Journal,  seems  to  me  in  need  of  re- 
buttal, since  she  dismisses  with  pious  plati- 
tudes an  issue  of  first  importance  to  every 
Journal  reader.  I  say  this  with  due  respect 
to  Miss  Thompson,  who  has  so  long  been 
one  of  the  ablest  American  journalists. 

What  Miss  Thompson  says  in  effect  is 
that  the  American  press  is  the  best  and  the 
freest  in  the  world,  which  it  is  without 
question,  and  that  if  it  has  any  faults  at 
all,  none  of  which  seem  to  her  very  serious, 
the  reader  must  be  blamed  for  them.  That 
happens  to  be  the  opinion  of  newspaper 
ownership,  which  takes  the  attitude  that, 
because  our  press  is  the  best  and  the 
freest  by  comparison,  anyone  who  criti- 
cizes it  must  think  some  other  country's 
press,  probably  Russia's,  is  better.  It  is 
downright  dangerous  to  criticize  the  press 
in  America.  The  editors  of  the  Atlantic, 
introducing  a  recent  article,  call  it  "the 
most  difficult  and  sensitive  assignment  in 
journalism."  Newspaper  publishers  look 
with  scorn  and  contempt  upon  criticism 
which  comes  from  outside  those  actively 
engaged  in  the  business,  and  the  criticism 
which  [comes  from  within  their  ranks  is 
mild  and  pitifully  inadequate,  with  a  few 
notable  exceptions.  If  any  serious  criticism 
can  be  made,  then,  what  is  it? 

Miss  Thompson  first  begs  this  question 
by  beating  the  long-dead  horse  of  adver- 
tiser influence.  I  don't  think  any  serious 
student  of  American  journalism  really  be- 
lieves that  advertisers  corrupt  daily  news- 
papers, or  even  influence  them  to  any  ap- 
preciable extent  in  most  cases.  Chapter 
and  book,  however,  can  be  cited  to  prove 
that  there  is  considerably  more  influence 
than  Miss  Thompson  thinks  exists. 

Miss  Thompson  goes  on  to  postulate 
that  our  newspapers  are  and  should  be  en- 
gaged only  in  the  search  for  truth,  as 
nearly  as  fallible  humans  can  come  to  it. 
This  is  true  of  our  best  newspapers,  cer- 
tainly, but  it  is  not  true  of  a  large  group  of 
family-  and  chain-controlled  newspapers 
which  reach  an  extremely  high  percentage 
of  newspaper  readers.  Nor  is  it  true  of 
several  of  our  national  magazines,  which 
follow  their  own  party  lines  with  the  fidel- 
ity of  a  communist,  although  with  a  great 
deal  more  subtlety. 

Of  course,  the  magazines  can  always 
claim  the  right  of  private  ownership  to 
follow  any  party  line  they  please,  but  the 
newspapers  have  no  such  excuse.  Their 
ownership  is  private,  but  their  responsi- 
bility is  public.  The  people  have  a  right  to 
know,  and  it  is  not  only  the  duty  of  a 
newspaper,  but  its  only  reason  for  exist- 
ence, to  report  the  news  as  objectively  as 
is  humanly  possible.  That  too  many  of 
them  are  not  engaged  in  this  pursuit  is,  I 
think,  the  chief  cause  for  alarm. 

Miss  Thompson  seems  to  believe  that  it 
is  only  in  Europe  where  one  can  paste  up 
three  different  news  stories  of  the  same 
event  and  find  little  resemblance,  but  there 
are  several  cities  in  America  where  it  is  also 
true.  The  differences  may  not  be  quite  as 
flagrant  or  as  frequent,  but  it  is  distress- 
ingly true  that  they  occur  most  often  in 
stories  about  labor  disputes  and  political 
events.  It  is  healthy  that  there  should  be 
differences  on  the  editorial  page  and  in 
signed  columns — diversity  of  opinion  is 
essential  to  a  free  press — but  in  the  news 
columns,  no. 

Conversely,  there  are  altogether  too 
many  cities  in  which  readers  get  a  news- 
paper slanted  in  news  columns  and  edi- 
torials alike  to  one  view — the  view  of  the 
(Continued  on  Page  183) 
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GOTHAM 

GOLD  STRIPE 


BEAUTIFUL  STOCKINGS 


Gotham  is 
the  World's  Leader 
in  51  and  54  gauge 
fine  nylon  stockings 


AND  MORE  WOMEN  ASK  FOR 
GOTHAM  GOLD  STRIPE  THAN 
FOR  ANY  OTHER  BRAND! 

So  sheer,  so  bountiful,  so  fashion-right 
in  style,  fit  and  color  .  .  .  your  legs  are 
as  style-right  as  your  clothes  when  you 
wear  Gotham   Gold   Stripe  Nylons! 

Shadow,  a  gray  brown  to  wear  with  wine, 
navy  or  black  ...  in  51  gauge,  30  denier. 
For  perfect  fit,  Adjustables,  the  long 
stockings  that  fit  every  leg,  whether  tall, 
medium  or  short.  If  not  obtainable  at 
your  local  store,  use  coupon  below. 

GOTHAM    HOSIERY   COMPANY,  INC. 

200  MADISON  AVENUE,  NEW  YORK  1*.  M.t. 
GOTHAM  HOSIERY  (OMPANY  OF  CANADA,  LTD. 
DOMINION    SQUARE    BUILDING.    MONTREAL 


GOTHAM  HOSIERY  COMPANY,  INC.,  DEPT.  LHJ12 
200  MADISON  AVENUE,  NEW  YORK  16,  N.  Y. 
I  would  like  51  gauge  Gotham  Gold  Stripe 
Nylon  Adjustables*.  illustrated  "On  A 
Pedestal."   Please  send   me,   through  a  local 

store pairs  Gotham  Gold  Stripe 

Nylon  Adjustables  in  30  denier,  51  gauge 
SHADOW,  Style  4376,  at  $1.95  a  pair.   My 

size  is  I  enclose  Check  Q  or 

Money  Order  □•  (Don't  send  stamps.) 


NAME- 


(Coupon  orders  filled  only  in  the  U.S.A.) 


REG.  U    S-   PAT.  OFF.   PAT     NOS,    I  728924- 1  824636 
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develops  in  many  ways... 

requires 

quick  attention 


utKMb  called  the  "secondary  in- 
vaders," are  believed  to  be  responsible 
for  much  of  a  cold's  misery.  These  are 
already  present  in  the  mouth  or  may 
be  transferred  to  you  if  you  get  in 
the  way  of  a  cough  or  a  sneeze. 


Wtl  rttl  or  cold  feet  may  lower 
body  resistance,  and  so  make  it  easier 
for  the  "secondary  invaders"  to  in- 
vade the  throat  tissue  and  produce 
many  of  the  miserable  complications 
of  a  cold  you  know  so  well. 
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UKAr  I  o,  fatigue,  anil  sudden  changes 
of  temperature  may  also  make  it 
easier  for  germs  to  stage  a  "mass  in- 
vasion" of  the  throat  tissue.  Reduc- 
tion of  germs  is  an  important  step  in 
warding  off  a  cold. 


anything  that'  lowers  body  resistance 
ii  makes  it  easier  for  threatening  germs 
called  "secondary  invaders'"  to  enter  throat 
tissues  and  start  trouble. 

So,  at  the  slightest  hint  of  a  chill,  sneeze 
or  eough,  begin  at  once  with  the  Listerine 
Antiseptic  gargle  and  use  it  regularly. 

Attacks  "Secondary  Invaders" 

This  pleasant  precaution   may  "nip  your 
cold  in  the  bud,"  or  lessen  its  seriousness 


once  it  has  started.  Here  is  why: 

Listerine  Antiseptic  reaches  way  back  on 
throat  surfaces  to  kill  millions  of  germs, 
including  "secondary  invaders".  .  .  helps 
guard  against  their  staging  a  mass  invasion 
of  the  tissue.  In  short  it  gets  after  them 
before  they  get  after  you. 

Germs  Reduced  Up  to  96.7%  in  Tests 

Remember,  repeated  tests  have  shown  re- 
ductions  on   mouth   and   throat   surfaces 


ranging  up  to  96.7%  fifteen  minutes  after 
a  Listerine  Antiseptic  gargle,  and  up  to 
80%  an  hour  after. 

Also  remember  that  those  who  gargled 
Listerine  Antiseptic  twice  daily  in  tests  had 
fewer  colds  and  usually  milder  colds  than 
those  who  did  not  gargle-  .  .  .  and  fewer 
sore  throats. 

Lambert  Pharmacal  Company 
St.  Louis,  Mo. 


IT'S  NEW!  Have  you  tasted  the  zippy  MINT  flavor  of  today's  Listerine  TOOTH  PASTE  with  25%  more  Lusterjoam? 
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Marie  GifTord's  Holiday-Party  Ham 

It's  all  dressed  up  for  Christmas  dinner  .  .  .  this  bright -glazed 
Armour  Ham  .  .  .  gay  with  a  garnish  of  candied  cherries  and 
citron!  And  it's  all  so  easy.  Just  bake  for  20-25  minutes  per 
pound  at  325°  F.—  glazing  the  last  half  hour  with  1  cup  brown 
sugar  and  Vi  cup  corn  syrup.  Your  first  slice  proves  that  its  per- 
fection isn't  just  glaze-deep— that  it's  unmistakably  Armour  Ham! 
And  that  means  it's  a  hand-picked  ham  —  mild -sugar- cured  — 
tender-smoked!  You'll  have  a  second  slice,  won't  you? 

For  other  delicious  ham  recipes  write  :  Marie  Gifford, 
De.pt.  333,  Box  2053,  Chicago  9,  Illinois. 


iLl  ewTrfuJl  u^rtiW.  iouTlkji  loeJt  is  XakelUL. 
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MARY  BASS,  Executive  Editor 
LAURA  LOU  BROOKMAN,  Managing  Editor 
As*oeiate  Editor,:  }  HUGH  MACNAIR  KAHLER,  BERNARDINE  KIELTY, 
ANN  BATCHELDER,  WILHELA  CUSHMAN,  WILLIAM  E.  FINK,  ALICE  BLINN, 
RICHARD  PRATT,  HENRIETTA  MURDOCK,  LOUELLA  G.  SHOUER,  MARY 
LEA  PAGE,  MAUREEN  DALY,  DAWN  CROWELL  NORMAN,  JOHN 
GODFREY  MORRIS,  JOAN  YOUNGER,  LONNIE  COLEMAN,  MARGARET 
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WHAT  ONE  IIOM  i\  ON  III) 


A  LITTLE  girl  in  Europe  receives  a  pretty  yoked 
flannel  nightie  that  has  just  come  from  America.  She 
looks  it  over  and  excitedly  pulls  from  its  pocket  a  tiny 
baby  doll  made  of  stuffed  pink  flannel.  The  doll  has  a 
big  smile  on  its  round  painted  face.  The  little  girl  feels 
of  the  doll  slowly,  and  smiles.  She  is  glad  to  have  the 
nightie — but  the  doll!  She  hasn't  seen  a  doll  in  a  long 
time,  even  a  tiny  little  doll  like  this  one. 

Possibly  this  little  girl,  and  hundreds  like  her,  will 
never  hear  of  Mary  Hugg,  a  Quaker  grandmother  from 
Detroit,  Michigan — but  Mrs.  Hugg  knows  about  them, 
and  that  is  what  counts. 

For  the  past  seven  years  Mrs.  Hugg  has  been  the 
energetic  head  of  the  American  Friends  Service  Com- 
mittee's Detroit  workroom,  sending  as  many  as  four 
tons  of  clothing  to  Europe  in  one  year.  She  is  outstand- 
ing for  the  sense  of  unity  she  has  inspired  among  her 
diverse  groups  of  volunteers — "  I  have  found  no  scheme 
for  getting  volunteers  to  work  steadily  without  working 
steadily  with  them."  So  Mrs.  Hugg  devotes  ail  day  Mon- 
day to  the  workroom,  other  days  and  nights  to  gathering 
and  distributing  materials,  packing  and  shipping  boxes 
of  clothing,  speaking  to  groups  in  and  about  Detroit. 

Mrs.  Hugg,  a  widow,  has  never  been  in  business,  yet 
her  workroom  is  self-sustaining.  When  a  Detroit  manu- 
facturer offered  her  some  upholstery  material,  she  took 
it  gratefully,  designed  a  special  jacket  pattern.  Flowered 
chicken-feed  sacks  are  turned  into  girls'  dresses;  win- 
dow-shade muslin  into  crib  sheets  and  diapers;  men's 
worn  shirts  into  pinafores;  and  men's  worn  trousers 
cut  down  into  boys'  sizes. 

Although  the  rent  is  free  for  the  small  room  in  the 
Merrill  Palmer  School,  which  is  the  Detroit  head- 
quarters, it  takes  money  to  buy  knitting  wool,  to  pay 
shipping  costs  to  (Continued  on  Page  105) 


Depression  and  War 


THE  tendency  to  consider  thai  war  and  peace  arc  fixed  al- 
ternatives, involving merel)  a  mailer  of  moral  choice,  con- 
tributes nothing  to  the  actual  question  of  the  prevention 
of  war.  So  long  as  the  major  nations  of  the  world  find  it  impos- 
sible to  agree  upon  a  common  concept  of  how,  and  in  what 
spirit,  society  should  be  organized,  and  therefore  to  agree 
upon  a  common  enforceable  lavs  to  restrain  even  the  most 
powerful  of  the  sovereign  states,  war  is  a  continual  possibil- 
ity, which  all  states  will  take  into  calculation,  despite  the  rap- 
idly increasing  hazards  inherent  in  war,  as  the  instruments 
of  destruction  become  ever  more  powerful  and  appalling. 

The  mere  existence,  however,  of  such  weapons  is  no  certain 
deterrent  to  war,  and  may  even  increase  the  chances  of  its 
occurrence.  When  one  state  can  utterly  destroy  another  state, 
or  reduce  it  to  such  a  condition  that  the  population  returns 
to  the  status  of  animals,  living  in  caves  of  rubble  where  once 
stood  great  cities,  and  foraging  for  food,  every  serious  diplo- 
matic dispute  which  might  result  in  war  will  tempt  one  or  the 
other  of  the  parties  to  strike  first  and  obtain  the  advantage 
of  the  initial  attack.  Under  such  a  condition,  the  chief  pre- 
ventive to  war  is  the  estimate  of  each  party  regarding  the  risk 
of  defeat  or  the  chance  of  victory.  The  leadership  of  no  na- 
tion, however  aggressive,  is  likely  to  start  a  war  which,  the) 
believe,  they  have  a  very  good  chance  to  lose.  Thus,  though 
the  Soviet  Union  possesses,  in  its  400  divisions,  arid  excep- 
tionally favorable  strategic  position,  a  force  capable  of  over- 
running Europe,  China  or  India  in  a  matter  of  a  few  weeks, 
no  Soviet  leadership  is  likely  to  take  such  a  step  so  long  as 
public  opinion  in  the  United  States  is  firm  in  regarding  the 
security  of  Western  Europe  and  China  as  integral  with  the 
security  of  the  United  States  in  the  Atlantic  and  Pacific, 
and  so  long  as  we  possess  a  superior  air  force  and  the  Russians 
do  not  possess  the  atomic  bomb.  The  strategic  Russian  land 
position  and  vast  armies  are  balanced  for  the  time  being  by 
the  capacity  of  the  United  States  to  wage  long-range  atomic 
warfare,  and  vice  versa.  The  calculated  risks  for  both  are 
too  grave  to  encourage  either  to  launch  a  war. 

When,  as  in  October,  two  American  air  strategists,  Col.  Fred- 
erick L.  Moore  and  Col.  Dale  0.  Smith,  announced  that  in  their 
opinion  (not  that  of  the  American  General  Staff)  the  United 
States  could  win  an  "atomic  blitz"  against  any  enemy  writh 
only  about  300  bombers,  flying  from  450  to  500miles  an  hour, 
they  were,  in  the  opinion  of  this  wri  ter,  doing  peace  no  good  serv- 
ice, but  encouraging,  from  our  side,  an  exaggerated  notion  of 
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W&nt  Better  Cakes? 


HERE'S  THE  SECRET,"  SAY5  AUNT  JENNT 

Spiy  »;tf)  Cake-Improve? 


DON'T  jusl  wish  you  could  make 
better  cakes.  ( ro  right  ahead 
and  do  it !  I  )on'1  be  afraid  to  tackle 
this  luscious  <  Ihrisl  masTree(  lake. 
Make  ii  with  Spry,  tor  no  other 
type  shortening  has  Spry's  ( lake- 
Improver  secrel   thai  gives  your 


cakes  richer  flavor,  finer  texture — 
helps  them  stay  fresh  longer. 
Follow  the  recipe  for  Spry's  easy 
One-Bowl  method — your  cake  will 
be  a  beauty!  And  if  you  want  to 
be  an  all-round  better  cook — use 
Spry  for  all  baking  and  frying! 


A4 


CHRISTMAS  TREE    COCONUT  CAKE 


fc*f?CO"t/r  cake 


2%  cups  sifted  cake 

flour 
1   _•  cups  sugar 
4  teaspoons  baking 

powder 

(or  5'/2  teaspoons 

tartrate  baking 

powder) 


1  teaspoon  salt 
%  cup  Spry 
1  cup  milk 
1  teaspoon  vanilla 
4  teaspoon  orange 

extract 
4  egg  whites, 

unbeaten 


SIFT  flour,  sugar,  baking  powder,  and  sail 
into  mixing  bowl.  .  . .  DROP  in  Spry  (no 


creaming  needed!)  .  .  .  ADD  %  cup  milk 
and  flavoring  extracts  and  beat  200 
strokes  (2  minutes  by  hand  or  on  mixer 
a  i  low  speed).  Scrape  bowl  and  spoon  or 
healer.  .  .  .  ADD  remaining  milk  and  egg 
while.-  and  beat  200  strokes  (2  minutes 
by  hand  or  on  mixer  at  low  speed). 

BAKE  in  two  deep  9-inch  Sprycoated 
layer  pans  in  moderate  oven  (300°  F.) 
20-25  minutes. 


FROST  WITH   CHRISTMAS   TREE    FROSTING    * 


2  egg  whites, 

unbeaten 
1    •  cups  sugar 
5  tablespoons  water 
1  teaspoon  light  corn 

sirup 
%»  teaspoon  salt 
1  teaspoon  vanilla 


-3  teaspoon  orange 

extract 
1  marshmallows,  cut 

in  sixths 

Candied  red 

cherries 

Green  cherries  or 

citron 


1  cup  shredded  coconut 

I'ii!  egg  whites,  sugar,  water,  emu  sirup, 
and  sail  in  top  of  double  boiler  and  mix 
thoroughly.  Place  over  rapidly  boiling 


water  and  heal  constantly  with  rotary  egg 
healer  until  mixture  will  hold  a  peak 
(about  i  minutes). 

Remove  from  hot  water,  add  flavoring 
extracts  and  ma  rshinallows  and  beat 
il  cool  and  thick  enough  to  spread. 

Spread  between  layers  and  on  top  and 
sides  of  cake.  Outline  a  Christmas  tree 
with  pieces  of  red  cherries.  Use  green 
cries  for  base.  Decorate  -ides  of  cake 
with  pieces  of  ved  and  green  cherries. 
Sprinkle  coconut  on  top  and  sides  of  cake. 


ANOTHER  FINE  LEVER  PRODUCT 


with  CAKE-IMPROVER 
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the  ease  with  which  such  a  war  could  be  won, 
and  contributing  to  accelerate  (and  justify) 
the  Russian  race  for  atomic  weapons.  On 
the  other  side,  when  the  Russians  encour- 
age themselves  in  the  belief  that  all  non- 
communist  societies  are  on  the  brink  of  dis- 
integration and  would  break  up  in  revolu- 
tion during  war,  they  are  contributing  to 
their  own  recklessness  and  overlooking  ex- 
periences of  very  recent  history. 

To  repeat:  When  two  great  powers  of 
conflicting  interest  and  ideals  face  each 
other  across  a  practical  vacuum  of  power, 
the  temptation  to  resort  to  war  to  end  the 
dilemma  is  restrained  chiefly  by  the  calcu- 
lation of  risk.  Anything  which  gives  one  or 
the  other  the  certainty  (or  the  seeming  cer- 
tainty) of  victory  encourages  aggression, 
especially  if  one  be  a  state  dominated  by 
aggressively  dynamic  and  revolutionary 
theory,  as  the  Soviet  Union,  at  this  stage  of 
her  development,  certainly  is.  American 
military  weakness  would  not,  therefore,  at 
this  stage  of  history,  contribute  to  prevent 
war,  but  would  rather  invite  it. 

There  are,  however,  factors  of  weakness 
or  strength  which  are  entirely  outside  the 
military    field    but 
which 
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also  invite 
aggression  or  re- 
strain it.  Of  these 
factors,  the  most 
important  is  the  po- 
litical and  eco- 
nomic stability  of 
the  threatened  na- 
tion. Even  were 
there  no  great  state 
attempting  to 
spread  its  power  by 
a  combination  of 
military  strength 
and  revolutionary 
fifth  columns,  the 
external  influence  of 
any  state  is  in  direct 
relation  to  its  inter- 
nal condition.  Thus, 
Hitler  was  directly 
encouraged  in  his 
fateful  move  to  oc- 
cupy the  Rhineland 
by  the  fact  of  a 
government  crisis  in 
France,  which  at 
the  critical  moment 
completely  para- 
lyzed action.  The 
perennial  instability 
of  internal  French 
politics  constitutes 
still  a  serious  menace 
to  French  security. 

And  among  our  friends  and  allies  in 
Europe,  the  specter  of  the  possibility  of  a 
repetition  of  the  great  1929  depression  in 
the  United  States  haunts  the  minds  of  all 
European  political  leaders,  and  prevents 
them  from  pinning  full  faith  upon  the 
United  States,  even  though  economic  cir- 
cumstances tie  them  to  us  as  never  before. 
The  communists,  of  course,  underline  and 
emphasize  these  apprehensions,  also  sin- 
cerely believing  that  they  are  correct. 

And,  if  there  is  anything  in  this  world 
fairly  predictable,  it  is  that  a  collapse  of  the 
American  economy  comparable  to  that  of 
twenty  years  ago  would  invite  Soviet  inter- 
vention, both  political  and  military,  and 
bring  all  pacific  defense  plans  to  naught. 

Therefore — and  I  hope  every  political 
leader  in  America,  of  whatever  party,  puts 
this  fact  first  in  his  mind— the  United 
States  dares  not  have  a  depression ;  for  if  she 
does,  not  only  will  her  people  be  hungry, 
wretched  and  inclined  to  extreme  measures, 
but  the  entire  American  foreign  policy  will 
collapse,  the  European  Recovery  Program 
will  fail,  and  American  security  will  go  with 
it.  I  would  therefore  put  the  stability  of  the 
American  economy  on  a  par  with,  or  even 
in  advance  of,  military  preparedness  as  a 
defense  measure. 

It  is  not,  for  instance,  true  that  the 
Soviet  Union  does  not  change  its  policies. 
Though  it  has  never  abandoned  its  mil- 
lennial ambitions,  it  has  certainly,  from  time 


to  time,  considered  it  no  time  to  attempt  to 
realize  them.  The  Soviet  Union  was  very 
active  in  Europe  from  1918  to  1923.  But  in 
1923,  following  the  stabilization  of  the  Ger- 
man mark  and  the  Locarno  Pact  between 
France  and  Germany,  all  Europe  made  a 
quite  fantastic  economic  recovery,  duriri 
which  the  Soviet  Union  and  the  com- 
munists behaved  very  cautiously  indeed. 
It  was  the  1929  collapse,  tremendously  ac- 
celerated by  American  business'  loss  of  con- 
fidence in  Europe  and  withdrawal  of  loans, 
which  opened  the  way  for  Nazism  or  com- 
munism. 

Now,  the  1929  depression  resulted  from 
a  decrease  of  industrial  productivity,  the 
diversion  of  investment  money  to  stock- 
market  speculation,  and  a  fall  in  consump- 
tion. Conventional  laissez  faire  economists 
treated  it  as  though  it  were  an  act  of  na- 
ture— booms  and  depressions  following  each 
other  inevitably — and  preached  even  then 
that  it  would  right  itself  if  left  alone.  It  is 
not  the  function  of  this  article  to  argue  that 
economic  theory,  but  only  to  point  out  that 
another  American  depression  will  not 
right  itself  by  being 
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By  Eleanor  Alletta  *>  haffefe 

If  you  should  call  I  would  not  stay 
To  lace  my  shoes  against  the  wet 

Alas,  it  is  a  long  day  since 
We  two  last  met. 

If  you  should  whistle  I  would  go, 
Leaving  my  needle  in  my  gown. 

Alas,  the  bill  stands  quiet  now 
Where  yon  went  down. 

If  you  should  linger  at  the  gate 
I  would  not  close  the  blind  again. 

Alas,  the  only  sound  I  hear 
Is  summer's  rain. 

If  you  should  wake,  who  sleep  so 
deep, 
I  would  be  there  to  touch  your 
eyes. 
Alas,  how  endless  is  the  dream 
That  on  me  lies! 

•      •••••••• 


left  alone,  because 
itwon'tbeleftalone. 
It  will  bring  on  a 
political  and  secu- 
rity catastrophe. 

Depressions  can 
be  avoided,  but  they 
cannot  be  avoided 
in  a  completely  un- 
regulated capitalist 
economy.  Only  wise 
measures  of  Gov- 
ernment, long 
planned  in  advance 
and  affecting  the 
fields  of  finance,  in- 
vestment and  em- 
ployment, can  re- 
dress the  balance 
when  the  economy 
begins  to  sink. 

It  is  not  the  pur 
pose  of  this  article 
to  tell  the  Govern- 
ment what  it  should 
plan  to  prevent  an- 
other depression. 
The  author  is  not  a 
trained  economist 
and  is  incompetent 
to  give  such  advice. 
But  it  is  the  function 
and  object  of  this 
article  to  tell  the 
American  people 
that  depressions  are  avoidable  by  proper 
measures  prepared  long  enough  in  advance; 
that  we  live  on  the  razor's  edge  (as  many, 
great  peoples  have  lived  before  and  sur- 
vived) ;  and  to  urge  our  people  to  demand 
of  Government  that  it  have  a  consistent 
antidepression  plan. 

No  part  of  that  plan  can  be  the  tradi- 
tional American  response  to  disturbed  in- 
ternal economic  conditions,  for  tradition- 
ally, when  the  United  States  is  in  a  jam  at 
home,  it  cancels  its  commitments  abroad. 
That  is  precisely  what  the  enemies  of  our  j 
country  hope  for  and  pray  that  we  shall  do. 
The  program  must  undertake  planned  and 
Government-supported  expansion  of  cap-  , 
ital  investment  and  employment  the  mo- 
ment that  the  symptoms  of  a  slump  begin 
to  show  themselves,  and  it  must  be  pre- 
pared to  intervene  wherever  necessary  to 
keep  up  the  basic  conditions  necessary  to 
stable  prosperity.  We  cannot  have  another 
collapse  because  businessmen  "lose  confi- 
dence." 

For  there  is  nothing  on  earth  in  which  we 
can  have  confidence  at  all,  except  in  the 
courage  of  our  people  and  their  capacity 
and  that  of  their  leadership  to  prevent  self- 
made  catastrophes  by  wise  and  foresighted 
planning  against  them.  Actually,  nothing 
would  more  strengthen  our  position  in  the 
world,  and  therefore  our  security,  than  the 
confidence  of  our  friends  abroad  that  our 
leaders  knew  what  they  would  do  if  this 
economy  were  threatened.  the  end 
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GIVE  YOUR  HEALTH 

Ou  datdu  vt&tiAou  time-tup ! 


FIGHT  FATIGUE! 

GUARD  AGAINST  COLDS! 

FORTIFY  WITH  VITAMIN  C! 


For  good  health  and  good  looks 
there's  nothing  like  a  daily  tonic 
of  wake-up  Florida  grapefruit, 
with  that  zestful,  tangy  goodness 
you'll  find  in  no  other  grapefruit. 
Both  the  fresh  fruit  and  the 
canned  juice  are  full  of  natural 


vitamin  C,  other  vitamins,  min- 
erals, and  fruit-sugar  energy. 

At  least  once  a  day  make  it  a 
point  to  give  yourself  a  tune-up 
with  Florida  grapefruit  —  either 
the  delicious  fresh  fruit  or  the 
equally  healthful  canned  juice. 


FLORIDA  CITRUS  COMMISSION,  LAKELAND,  FLORIDA 
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Men  like  this  will  be 

OVERJOYED! 


So  will  all  the  many  people  kept  awake,  made  nervous  or  jittery  by 
the  caffein  in  regular  coffee!  For  .  .  . 


THE  NEW  IM 


SANKA  COFFEE 


— the  "drink-it-and-sleep"  coffee— now  has  a  new,  marvelous  flavor 
to  delight  lovers  of  fine  coffee!  it  has  a  truly  wonderful  taste— yet  it's 
still  97%  caffein-free! 


FINER  FLAVOR 

new  flavor-saving  process  ...  a  miracle  method  of  taking  the  caffein 
out  of  the  coffee. 


in  Sanka  Coffee 
isduetoa  brand- 


Try  Sanka  Coffee  today .  See  for  yourself 
what  a  great  flavor- improvement  has 
been  made.  Sanka  comes  in  two  forms: 
Ground  for  drip  or  percolator;  Instant 
Sanka,  made  instantly  in  the  cup.  Prod- 
ucts of  General  Foods. 


"ion  have  to  watch  this  fellow.    Last  year  he  brought  rue  a  baby  sister.''' 


UNDERCOVER  STUFF 


II v    lti;it\  \IUM\I      KIELTV 


CHRISTMAS  hooks,  in  our  opinion, 
should  be  lasting  books.  Not  the 
latest  novel,  however  good,  nor  any  of 
the  very  up-to-date  political  docu- 
ments, nor  the  newest  thing  in  juve- 
niles. Rut  a  nood  collection  of  poetry 
that  has  its  permanent  place  on  the 
library  shelf.  Or  an  art  hook,  if  taste 
points  that  way.  Or  even  a  good  cook- 
book, personally  tested,  with  special 
recipes  marked  by  tin'  giver.  I'or  chil- 
dren, for  whom  hundreds  of  beautiful 
hooks  are  brought  out  every  Christ- 
mas, we  still  have  a  convict  ion  that 
the  old  ones,  in  good  durable  editions, 
remain  the  best  gifts.  The  fairy  tab's, 
particularly  Andersen's,  Hire  in  II  on- 
derland,  Kipling's  Jungle  Books, 
Sclma  Lagerlof's  The  ft  onderfid  Ul- 
ventures  of  iSils;  anil  as  they  grow 
older,  David  Copperfield,  Tom  Saw- 
yer and  Huckleberry  Finn,  Kenneth 
Grahame's  Dream  Days  and  The 
U  in*/  in  the  U  illows,  and  possibly 
Rarrie's  Sentimental  Tommy  and 
Tommy  and  Crizel  (or  are  we  just 
getting  sentimental  for  our  own 
childhood?). 

Fun  books  and  funny  books  are  good 
gifts  to  the  whole  household.  Jerome 
Meyer,  creator  of  the  best  in  parlor 
games,  pencil  games,  games  that  take  a 
bit  of  doing,  has  a  new  book :  Fun-TO-Do. 
(He's  the  one  who  did  Mind  Your 
F'S  AND  Q'S,  writing-analysis  book, 
and  Mental  Whoopee,  the  original 
quiz  program  for  the  home.) 

Among  funny  books,  SHAKE  WELL 
REFORE  USING,  Itennetl  Cert'*  latest 
collection  of  stories,  will  surely  be 
popular.    It    is   the  same   formula   as 

TRY  AND  STOP  ME.  incidents  cen- 
tering mostly  around  well-known 
people,  with  amusing  and  sometimes 
serious  sketches  of  the  personalities. 
A  neat  companion  piece  to  Homer 
Cray's    WHAT    GRANDPA     LAUGHED 

\ T,  if  you're  interested  in  changes  in 
humor. 

(Still  on  funny  books)  The  Whim- 
sey  Report  or  Sex  Isn't  Every- 
thing, by  Parke  *  iimmino*.  is  very 
restful  after  a  workout  on  its  prototype 
by  Kaetor  H  inset/.  The  Professor  who 
takes  the  Polls  on  General  Domestic  Be- 


havior finds  many  points  of  masculine 
and  feminine  differences.  Men,  say  their 
wives,  are  sneaky  in  their  domestic 
habits.  The  same  man  who  downtown 
at  his  office  is  most  scrupulous  in  all 
matters  of  honest  dealing,  will  at  home 
sweep  the  dirt  under  a  corner  of  the 
carpet,  blow  off  the  crumbs  from  the 
table  onto  the  floor,  and,  instead  of 
taking  the  leftover  vegetables  out  of 
the  cooking  pan,  putting  them  in  an- 
other receptacle,  covering  them  and  put- 
ting them  in  the  refrigerator,  will,  if 
left  alone  and  unwatched,  put  the  whole 
pan  in  the  refrigerator,  or  even  hide  it 
in  the  oven.  Husbands,  on  the  other 
hand,  claim  that  their  wives  insist  on 
rearranging  the  furniture,  sleeping  in 
curl  papers,  interrupting  the  husband 
when  he  is  reading  the  paper,  and  re- 
sent being  interrupted  themselves  when 
they  are  reading.  Investigations  farther 
afield  show  that  the  American  deposi- 
tor's No.  1  problem  is  which  teller's 
line  to  join  when  he  enters  a  bank 
lobby.  And  still  in  the  financial  field,  we 
learn  that  the  average  man  uses  up  70 
cents'  worth  of  gas  driving  from  store  to 
store  in  order  to  return  55  cents'  worth 
of  bottles. 

Christmas  ceremonies  have  lost 
something,  thinks  Kobert  ituarli, 
perpetrator  of  that  sardonic  and  often 
very  funny  book:  I  DIDN'T  KNOW  IT 
WAS  LOADED.  For  his  taste  Christ- 
mas has  been  spoiled  by  cosmetics. 

"Each  year,  when  the  mistletoe  season 
sneaks  closer,  I  find  somehow  that  the  old 
man's  heart  isn't  in  it.  Time  was,"  he 
goes  on  in  his  own  particular  variety  of 
idiom,  "when  you  could  snatch  a  bundle 
of  dry  goods  up  in  your  arms,  plaster  lips 
on  hers,  and  feel  mildly  exhilarated,  as 
though  you  had  just  snatched  a  kiss  from 
a  woman.  No  more.  Any  time  I  purloin 
a  peck  in  a  dark  parlor,  I  am  kissing  no 
woman.  I  feel  I  am  kissing  Batten,  Bar- 
ton, Durstine  and  Osborn,  or  a  similar 
collection  of  inspired  trend  salesmen. 
When  I  fortify  my  courage  with  a  puncheon 
of  eggnog  and  bear  down  on  an  unsuspect- 
ing blonde,  it  kills  my  romantic  yen  to 
(Continued  on  Pagi>  16) 
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FRIDAY 


That's  what  Betty  Crocker 

offers  you  in  this  oblong 

version  of  "Chiffon"! 


Betty  Crocker  Chiffon  stays  moist  and 
fresh  so  long— is  so  delicious— can  be  served 
so  many  ways  — that  it's  the  world's  most 
useful  cake.  It's  a  really  new  type  of  cake, 
you  know— using  an  easy-to-measure-and- 
mix  oil  shortening  and  combining  the  best 
features  of  angel  and  butter  cakes.  It's  more 
tender  than  angel  food.  It's  unlike  any 
cake  for  lightness  and  size  ...  is  easier  to 
make  than  any  cake  by  old  style  methods. 

Softasilk— milled  by  the  world's  largest 
millers  for  cakes  only— is  the  only  cake  flour 
Betty  Crocker  recommends  for  Chiffon 
Cakes.  It  assures  that  fabulous  texture  and 
volume  that  have  made  Betty  Crocker  Chif- 
fon the  most  newsworthy  cake  in  100  years. 

General  Mills 


Dozens  of  recipe  ideas — 
►***$sfl«*  A  in  this  first  Betty  Crocker 
Ari^lX    Chiffon Cakerecipe book! 

.  ~~~ 

They're  here!— all  the  Chiffon  Cakes  per- 
fected by  the  Betty  Crocker  staff  (14  new 
recipes  and  variations),  plus  35  glamorous 
icings,  fillings  and  other  serving  ideas,  26  bak- 
ing hints,  beautiful  illustrations.  Many  of 
these  recipes  have  never  been  published. 
Gives  you  dessert  ideas  for  years  to  come. 
Just  published.  Place  your  order  for  this 
sensational  20-page  booklet  today.  Only  15c 
per  copy.  Order  several  copies.  Write  Betty 
Crocker,  Box  1450,  Minneapolis,  Minnesota. 


BefttfOiochA.  Gloumi  tyettow  "C/u^l  Cake 


Use  SOFTASILK  Cake  Flour— and  no  other  . . . 
it  permits  eggs  and  baking  powder  to  exert  their 
full  rising  action — giving  unusual  lightness  and 
volume.  Large  cake  below  makes  16  to  20  servings. 

First  preheat  oven  (pan  sizes  and  temperatures  below).   Sift 
ample  amount  of  Softasilk  Cake  Flour  onto  square  of  paper. 

STEP   1 

Measure    (level   meas-  /2Vi  cups  sifted  SOFTASILK  Cake 

urements  thruout)  and  I  Flour  (spoon    lightly    into 

sift  together  into  mix-  )         cup,  don't  pack) 

ing  bowl yVi  cups  sugar 

[3  tsp.  baking  powder 

\1  tsp.  salt 

|  '/?  cup  cooking  (salad)  oil  such 
as  Wesson  or  Mazola 

^5  unbeaten  egg  yolks 
(medium-sized) 

]%  cup  cold  water 

il  tsp.  vanilla 

[grated  rind  of  1  lemon 
(about  2  tsp.) 


Make  a  well  and  add 
in  order 


Beat  with  spoon  until  smooth. 

STEP  2 

Measure  into  large  mixing 
bowl 


1  cup  egg  whites  (7  or  8) 
'/?  tsp.  cream  of  tartar 


Whip  until  whites  form  very  stiff  peaks  .  .  .  much  stiffer  than 
for  angel  food  or  meringue.    Do  Not  Underbeat. 

STEP  3 

Pour  egg  yolk  mixture  gradually  over  whipped  egg  whites — 
gently  folding  with  rubber  scraper  just  until  blended !  Do 
Not  Stir!  Pour  into  ungreased  pan  immediately. 

Bake  in  .  .  .  9xl3x2-in.  oblong  pan  at  350°  for  45  to  50  min. 
...  or  until  top  springs  back  when  lightly  touched.  This  recipe 
may  also  be  baked  in  a  10-in.  tube  pan,  4-in.  deep,  at  325°  for 
55  min.,  then  at  350°  for  10  to  15  min. 

Immediately  turn  pan  upside  down,  resting  edges  of  oblong 
pan  on  2  other  pans,  or  placing  tube  part  of  tube  pan  over 
neck  of  funnel  or  bottle.  Let  hang,  free  of  table,  until  cold. 
Loosen  from  sides  and  tube  with  spatula.  Turn  pan  over  and 
hit  edge  sharply  on  table  to  loosen.  Serve  as  below: 

1  Plain  .  .  .  with  Hawaiian  Fluff  Topping  (recipe  is  in  the 
recipe  folder  in  the  Softasilk  package). 

2  Fresh  Orange  Delight ...  Mix  grated  rind  and  orange  juice; 
sweeten;  pour  over  cake,  garnish  with  orange  sections. 

3  Boston  Cream  Cake  .  .  .  Split  servings  crosswise  into  two 
layers.  Put  together  with  custard  filling;  spread  thin 
chocolate  icing  over  top. 

4  Butter  Pecan  Fingers  .  .  .  Ice  small 
rectangles  of  cake  with  butter  icing 
on  all  sides.  Roll  in  chopped  nuts. 
Serve  with  cubes  of  flavored  gelatin. 

5  Mary  Janes  .  .  .  Spread  thick  butter- 
scotch sauce  over  thin  strips  of  cake. 
Wrap  (sauce  inside)  around  scoops 
of  ice  cream.  Serve  with  more  sauce. 


Softasilk  and  "Betty  Crocker"  are  reg. 
trade  marks  of  General  Mills.  Copr.  1948 
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LUNT  STERLING... loveliest  of  Christmas 
^ilts!  For  someone  clear,  or  tor  yourself,  it's  a  gift  of 

real  importance,  one  tnat  will  bring  a  lifetime 
of  pleasure,  pride,  and  usefulness.  Now  is  llic 

time  to  match,  add,  or  start  a  service  in 
one  of  tnese  distinctive  LUNT  designs. 


CRT  INFIELD     ■     MASSACHUSETTS 


Ploaio  write  for  price  liih  and  your  copy  of 
"Sterling  for  Gacious  living."  Addreis  Depl.  1-3. 


(Continued  from  Page  14) 
think  that  I  am  going  to  chew  through  a 
half  inch  of  Cherry,   Cinnamon  Slick, 
Barberry,    Apple    Red,     Turkey    Red, 
Raspberry,  Pimento  or  Red  Burgundy." 

Mr.  Ruark  feels  strongly  about  any 
number  of  modern  abominations,  and 
he  finds  words  for  them,  while  most  of 
us  just  growl  inarticulately. 

"  The  juke  box,  a  glittering,  vulgar, 
electrically  lit  mechanical  creature  sired 
by  Frankenstein's  monster  and  mothered 
by  a  musical  Medusa,  is  the  greatest 
scourge  to  civilization  since  the  invention 
of  income  taxes."  .  .  .  "The  comic  book 
and  the  radio  have  made  men  of  boys  and 
women  of  little  girls  long  before  they  learn 
to  spell  'puberty.'  We  used  to  entertain 
them  with  the  exploits  of  Kit  Carson  and 
King  Arthur,  but  now,  indoctrinated  in 
the  ways  of  Crime-Buster,  our  modern 
small  fry  knows  all  about  civic  corruption, 
murder,  robbery,  arson  for  gain.  The 
little  red  schoolhouse  is  a  passe  shack,  and 
Santa  Claus  an  outmoded  bum — both 
done  to  death  by  soap  opera  and  the  sing- 
ing commercial." 

In  fact,  most  writers  seem  to  resent 
the  new  order  in  entertainment,  fear- 
ful, no  doubt,  that  it  encroaches  on 
their  own  preserves.  *»'«•«»#-«/«•  Kauf- 
man, playwright,  concedes  that  the 
presentation  of  entertainment  on 
television  may  become  more  expert 
than  it  now  is,  hut  is  sure  that  il  can 
never  become  good  enough  to  com- 
pete with  the  actual  stagc-and-audi- 
ence  show  of  the  legitimate  theater. 
But,  he  hastens  to  add,  when  the  pin 
was  invented,  he  was  the  hoy  who 
said  it  would  never  work. 


Did  you  know — or  do  you  care — 
that  the  original  Teddy  bear  was  an 
Australian  koala?  That  the  original  is 
quite  as  engaging  as  the  commercial 


INTERNATIONAL  NEWS  PHOTO 


Teddy  bear's  prototype. 

variety,  which  is  so  named  in  honor  of 
Teddy  Roosevelt?  It  still  lives  high  in 
the  eucalyptus  trees  near  Sydney;  it 
never  drinks,  never  perspires,  has  no  lice, 
and  it  smells  sweetly  of  eucalyptus  oil. 


The  Germans  may  combat  communism 
by  street  fights,  the  English  have  their 
Hyde  Park  soapbox  orators,  and  we  mon- 
key around  with  congressional  investigat- 
ing committees,  but  the  Tibetans  pray.  At 
Lhasa,  the  holy  Buddhist  city  high  up  in 
the  cloud-covered  Himalayas,  the  peaceful 
Buddhists,  indignant  over  the  "terrorism 
and  treason  "  of  the  communists  in  China, 
kneel  in  a  three-day  anticommunist 
prayer — one  hundred  "living  Buddhas" 
and  three  thousand  student  lamas,  under 
(Continued  on  Page  IS) 


Are  You  Proud 
off  Your  Curtains? 

Are  they  smart . . .  crisp . . .  shee  r ...  lovely  ?  They 
most  certainly  will  be,  if  they're  Queentex 
Washable  Rayon  Curtains!  No  matter  how 
often  you  wash  them,  they  remain  trim,  beauti- 
ful, luxurious.  They  wash  like  a  handkerchief 
— no  starching,  no  stretching,  no  special  care 
in  ironing.  You'll  be  proud  of  them  for  years. 

Write  for  free  Queentex  Rayon  Curtain  Book- 
let now!  Queen  Valley  Fabrics,  Inc.,  P.O.  Box 
634,  Pawtucket,  Rhode  Island.  For  20  years 
weavers    and    manufac-  Es~i~ 

turers  of  rayon  curtains         k£sIj 
exclusively.  *^^" 

queentex;  . 

RAYON  CURTAINS 


•g^' 

^^^^X  '"*^^^ 


JUST  WHAT  SHE  WANTED 

-for  Ckfeito 

Make  her  Christmases  bright  .  .  .  for 
many  years  to  come.  Give  a  set  of  Perma- 
Hues  ...  8  different  lustrous  sparkling 
colors  ...  in  an  exquisite  gift  box.  Your 
guests  will  admire  their  beauty,  yet  they 
are  designed  for  rugged  every-meal  use. 
The  colors  are  IN  the  aluminum  and 
never  tarnish.  Unbreakable,  tasteless  and 


2  SIZES:  "14-Ouncer"  and  "Squatty", 
$7.95  a  set  (except  far-West).  Coasters 
to  match,  $3.95  set.  In  leading  stores, 
or  order  direct. 


J.  H.  CRISTIL  CO. 

BOX  1691  •  INDIANAPOLIS   6,  INDIANA 
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COOKING    WITHOUT    LOOKING! 

MIRRO-MATIC 

..THE  OnSU-tOUAll  PRESSURE   PAN! 


_   ^^^  .     „lir4iblY  when 

WRRO-MAfC  Con.ro!    »«^j£nL-r»» 


,TE   PRESSURES 

3**  Erie*  **>*** 

5  lbs.  ">'  "ut  .._ .   ,„a  panning. 


MIRRO-WATIC  Control  m 


soups  and  dried  fruits, 
destructible  and  trouble-tree. 


You  expect  quick-time  cooking 
from  your  pressure  pan.  You 
know  that  pressure  cooking — 
and  canning,  4  pints  at  a  time 
—  will  help  save  money  on  fuel 
and  food.  But,  for  full  speed  and 
greater  savings  the  easiest  way, 
insist  on  "MIRRO-MATIC." 

Just  see  how  simple  it  is.  There 
are  only  four  parts.  The  strong, 
thick  pan,  with  its  roomy,  easy- 
closing  lid.  A  self-sealing  gasket 

MIRRO 

"Jest     alum.num 


„,      t 


that  is  easily  removed  to  be 
washed.  And  the  control  you 
can  hear  .  .  .  MIRRO-MATIC's 
exclusive,  selective  Control  that 
automatically  prevents  pressure 
from  going  higher  than  the 
recipe  requires,  5,  10,  or  15  lbs. 

See  it  in  the  stores,  today.  You'll 
understand  why  we  say,  "to  take 
it  easy— take  MIRRO-MATIC  !" 

At  department,  housefurnishing, 
and  hardware  stores,  wherever 
dealers  sell  the  finest  aluminum. 
4  qt.,  with  rack  and  recipe 
book,  $12.95  (West  $13.95). 
• 

WESTINGHOUSE,  FRIGIDAIRE.  NORGE.  GIBSON 

and  ESTATE  RANGES  now  feature 

MIRRO-MATIC    Deep-Well   Prenure  Coolcon 


,I.M    GOODS    MANUFACTURE 

trs^'lARGEST    MANUFACTURER 


G    COMPANY    •    MANITOWOC,    WIS. 

OF    ALUMINUM    COOKING    UTENSILS 


(Continued  from  Page  16) 
the   golden   roof  of  the   thousand-lamp 
lamasery. 


A  very  good  book  concerned  with  the 
home  is  Emily  /»©«*"*  The  Per- 
sonality of  a  House.  The  noonday 
blonde,  with  white  skin,  golden  hair, 
brilliant  cream-and-coral  coloring,  says 
Mrs.  Post,  must  assiduously  avoid 
robin's-egg  blue.  The  moon  blonde,  on 
the  other  hand,  whose  coloring  is  por- 
celain fine  but  pale,  may  indulge  in  it. 
The  blue-eyed  fair-skinned  Irish  type 
of  brunette  will  do  well  in  an  orchid 
room,  while  the  true  brunette  looks  her 
best  against  a  background  of  reds  and 
yellows. 

•  •         • 

Not  long  ago  the  police  in  Portland, 
Oregon,  investigating  an  automobile  acci- 
dent, found  that  the  car  involved  had  no 
license  plates,  no  headlights,  no  brakes,  no 
top  and  no  gas  line.  One  teen-ager  drove 
while  another  sat  on  the  front  fender  and 
fed  gasoline  into  the  carburetor  through  a 
hose. 

Apropos  of  which  there  is  a  new 
book  by  a  member  of  the  JOURNAL 
staff:  FUN,  INCORPORATED:  THE 
HANDBOOK  FOR  TEEN  CENTERS,  by 
•Ifimnf  I  t-miin  Travel/.  1 1  is  writ  ten 
for  teen-agers,  but  gives  many  a  good 
hint  to  adults  who  work  in  commu- 
nity centers  and  are  looking  for  the 
answer  to  potential  juvenile  delin- 
quency. 

•  •  • 

The  Plague  and  I,  by  ttettu  Mae- 

Ifomthl.  is  a  cross  between  THE  EGG 
AND  I  and  THE  SNAKE  PIT.  It  is  amus- 
ing but  it  is  also  factual,  and  gives  an 
undoubtedly  accurate  account  of  life 
in  a  free  public  hospital,  in  this  case 
a  TB  sanitarium.  It  is  about  as  com- 
parable to  'IViomiit  Mmin's  sanita- 
rium novel,  THEM  AGIG  MOUNTAIN,  as 
a  folk  song  is  to  a  Bruckner  sym- 
phony— and  that  much  easier  to  read. 


ACME  NEWSPICTURES 


Danny  Kave  salutes  Betty  Mac. 


If  you  make  the  first  hurdle — of  dip- 
ping into  a  book  about  a  patient  in 
a  sanitarium — we'll  wager  that  you 
will  not  put  it  down  until  the  patient 
is  released,  as  Betty  eventually  was. 
This  is  not  fiction  but  actuality. 


Old  New  Yorkers  will  drop  a  nos- 
talgic tear  over  The  Family  on 
Gramercy  Park,  by  MIenru  Nttble 
»/««•#  /-««•/.  «/i.  ex-president  of  Vassar. 
It  is  a  boy's  account  of  1891,  the  year 
when  he  was  eleven.  He  lived  with  his 
thoroughly  educated  but  not  always 
(Continued  on  Page  21) 


Picture  YOU  enjoying 

WITH    A  ' 

HARDWICK 

AUTOMATIC     GAS     RANGE 


UPPER  LEVEL  OVEN.  No  bending,  no 
stooping,  no  peeking  !  Balanced  heat  for 
even  baking  anywhere  in  oven. 


RITE-HITE  BROILER  with  smokeless  alum- 
inum  broiler  grid  glides  out  at  a  touch 
while  you  stand  erect. 


/tUvW/WaftC  OVEN  DOOR.  Lightoff, 
it's  a  mirror,  hides  inside  of  oven.  Light 
on,  it's  a  large  oven  window. 


•  Everything  handy  to  see  and  to  reach. 
Floodlighted  cooking  top.  Simmer-set 
burners,  with  stainless  steel  burner  grates. 
Concealed  drip  pan.  305%  more  storage 
space  for  kitchen  equipment.  Automatic 
time  clock  (optional  on  deluxe   models). 

•  The  Hard  wick  Challenger  Auto  ma  tic  Gas 
Range   is   sold   throughout  the   U.  S.   See 
your  gas  company  or  write  Dept.  L-2  for 
name  of  your  nearest  dealer. 
HARDWICK    STOVE    COMPANY 

CLEVELAND,        TENNESSEE 

MAKERS     OF     FINE     STOVES     SINCE     1879 
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Bon    Ami    cleans   without    grit.    No    dirt-catching 
scratches.  No  hard  scrubbing.  No  red,  rough  hands. 


SO 


sP££py 

POUSH£S  AS  IT  CLEANS 


Want  your  kitchen  sinks  and  bathtubs  to  be  really  bright?  Really 
dean?  Then  try  Bon  Ami  —  the  cleanser  that's  not  only  fast  but 
safe.  Bon  Ami  is  so  fine,  so  white!  Contains  no  grit  or  harsh 
caustics.  Yet  it  lifts  off  grease  and  grime  instantly.  Leaves  no 
dulling  scratches  to  hold  onto  dirt  and  make  your  cleaning 
harder.  And  Bon  Ami  does  two  jobs  at  the  same  time,  because 
it  gives  a  bright,  lustrous  polish  as  it  cleans.  Sinks  and  bathtubs 
shine  like  new — without  extra  work. 


Remember,  it's  quicker — easier — to  clean  a  surface  that's  free 
from  dirt-catching  scratches.  And  the  sparkle  lasts  longer.  That's 
why  housewives  who  have  compared  results  choose  Bon  Ami 
over  all  other  cleansers.  It  keeps  surfaces  easy  to  clean. 


FOR   SPARKLING   WINDOWS 
USE    BON    AMI    CAKE 


Cleans  windows  and  mirrors 
cleaner.  No  oily  film.  No  streaks. 
Polishes  as  it  cleans  —  and  cleans 
10  windows  for  only  a  penny. 


Bon  Ami  - .  w*-*^ 
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/Inuwinn  PRELL  REMOVES  DANDRUFF- LEAVES  HAIR  RADIANT! 


n 


to: 


Flattering  radiance  for  every  shade  <>t 
hair  — fair,  dark,  auburn,  or  gray  — 
from  rliis  marvelous   Radiant-Creiue. 


Handy's  the  word  for  that  Preli  tube- 
no  breakable  jars  or  bottles,  nothing 
to  spill.   It's  grand  to  take  traveling! 


Yes,  your  hair  is  KaCUaUUU 

eleen,   rUKUailtllJ  smooth 
every  time  you  use  this 


kad(ant*0i 


ICOIC  shampoo! 

Procter  &  Gamble's  Prell!  Exciting  new 
Radiant-Creme  with  the  exclusive  formula 
that  leaves  your  hair  more  shiningly  radiant 
than  the  finest  soap  shampoo  you  can  buy  — 
cream  or  liquid!  And  Prell  removes  unsightly 
dandruff  in  as  little  as  3  minutes  — doctors' 
examinations  proved  it!  In  fact,  regular  Prell 
shampoos  control  such  dandruff— and  leave 
your  hair  radiantly  clean,  radiantly  soft, 
smooth,  manageable. 

WONDERFUL   ECONOMY! 

Prell  goes  farther  than  any  known  shampoo 
—  cream  or  liquid.  Yes,  you  use  less  Prell  be- 
cause it's  concentrated  for  economy.  And 
that  Prell  tube  is  so  handy— no  spill  or  waste, 
no  slippery  bottles  or  jars.  Get  a  tube  of  won- 
derful Prell  today  — it's  the  Radiant-Cre?ne 
shampoo  your  whole  family  will  like! 


MADE   BY 
PROCTER    &   GAMBLE 


*•    Guaranteed  by    W 
Good  Housekeeping 
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Hair  is  so  clean  after  a  Prell  shampoo  it 
"squeaks."  And  with  Prell  there's  no 
liquid  to  run  down  and  into  your  eyes. 
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Care  for  the  Wat-Home 

by  MARGARET  HICKEY 

SIX  million  persons,  the  L.  S.  Public  Health  Service  tells  us,  are  sick 
every  day  in  our  country.  Since  only  20  per  cent  of  these  ailing  can 
be  cared  for  in  hospitals,  80  per  cent  must  remain  at  home.  A  vis- 
iting nurse  can  care  for  only  six  to  eight  patients  a  day,  and  there 
are  22,600  public-health  nurses.  Multiply  22,600  by  eight,  and  divide  into 
4,800,000  (the  80  per  cent  of  sick-at-home).  And  what  do  you  get?  A  lot 
of  people  without  musing  care. 

The  National  Organization  for  Public  Health  Nursing  recom- 
mends one  public-health  nurse  for  every  2000  people;  7000  nurses 
are  needed  immediately,  and  by  1960  the  Department  of  Labor 
says  we  must  have  76,700.  Think  it's  possible? 

Caring  for  the  sick  in  their  own  homes  is  the  oldest  tradition  of  the 
nursing  profession.  With  hospital  waiting  lists  and  overcrowded  wards, 
people  desperatelv  need  more  public-health  and  visiting  nurses. 

Public-health  nursing  must  be  made  more  attractive  to  young  women. 
For  those  who  wish  to  make  it  a  career  one  or  two  years'  preparation  is  re- 
quired, in  addition  to  three  years'  training  to  be  a  registered  nurse. 
Salaries  are  usualK  slightly  higher  than  those  received  by  hospital  nurses. 
The  hours  of  work  (usuall)  10  to  48  per  week)  leave  evenings  and  many 
week  ends  free.  Salaries  should  be  better.  Staff  nurses  who  make  daily 
visits  to  the  sick  may  receive  up  to  $3300  a  year.  Top  administrators  get  up 
to  $9000.  But  only  7  per  cent  of  all  graduate  nurses  find  their  place  in  public- 
health  nursing. 

In  an  excellent  report  on  voluntary  health  agencies  published  by  the  Na- 
tional Health  Council,  authors  S.  M.  Gunn  and  P.  S.  Piatt  urge  that  existing 
agencies  pool  their  efforts  rather  than  continue  to  work  toward  the  same  goal  by 
separate  directions.  I  This  report  will  make  excellent  discussion  material  for 
your  club. )  Other  authorities  recommend  greater  use  of  volunteers. 

Seattle  provides  an  excellent  example  of  what  the  "marriage"  of  the  pri- 
vate Visiting  Nurse  Association  with  the  official  municipal  health  depart- 
ment can  accomplish.  The  city  is  divided  into  five  areas,  with  a  local  super- 
vi-or  in  each  center.  These  are  subdivided  into  as  many  districts  as  there 
are  nurses  in  the  area.  Each  nurse  does  preventive,  curative  and  educational 
nursing  in  her  district.  She  works  with  the  family  as  a  unit.  She  is  prepared 
to  do  anv  thing  required  for  nursing  care  on  a  part-time  basis. 

The  Attic  Angel  Association  (no  doubt  their  visits  seem  heaven-sent  to 
main  a  patient)  in  Madison.  Wisconsin,  has  used  volunteers  in  community 
nursin"  for  years.  Other  towns  could  learn  from  its  experience.  Each  year  it 
holds  a  volunteer  institute  with  a  six-hour  training  course  for  probationers. 
The  director  of  the  V.N. A.  provides  the  professional  side,  the  past  officers 
of  the  association  doing  the  teaching.  Last  year  (1947),  volunteers  gave 
3595  hours  of  service.  Some  of  the  things  they  did?  Drove  mothers  and 
children  to  health  centers,  took  children  to  the  city  board  of  health  for  im- 
munization, mended  and  remade  worn  clothing  and  bedding,  and  made  new 
garments  for  babies  and  young  children.  No  telling  what  they  saved  the 
budget  in  money  in  hospitalization  and  medical  care. 

Home  nursing  will  always  appeal  to  generous,  intelligent 
women.  They  find  satisfaction  in  bringing  to  family  after  family 
the  comfort  and  security  of  scientific  care  for  their  ill  in  the  one- 
room  apartment,  the  shabby  tenement  or  the  comfortable  bun- 
galow .  But  it  will  require  the  combined  efforts  of  the  nursing 
profession,  the  health  authorities  and  volunteers  like  you  and 
me  to  bring  enough  nursing  into  more  homes. 


TROUBLE  had  been  dogging  Jim  Thorington  the  past  year.  First  his  wife 
had  broken  her  arm.  Then  eleven-year-old  Jill  had  suffered  a  siege  of 
pneumonia.  And  now  this.  His  pretty,  high-spirited  daughter  Mary,  just 
twenty,  was  bedridden  with  arthritis,  certainly  for  months,  possibly  for 
years.  The  men  at  the  mill  had  always  said  of  Jim,  'That  guy — you  can't  ever 
get  him  down."  But  Jim,  awkwardly  fluffing  Mary's  pillows,  trying  to  make  her 
laugh  with  little  jokes  about  his  bedside  care,  felt  sure  that  if  he  was  ever  to  be 
"down,"  this  was  it. 

Jim  tried  to  face  the  problem  squarely.  Tomorrow  the  doctor  would  start 
Mary  on  gold  injections.  Every  day  someone  must  give  her  passive  massage  and 
exercise  in  bed.  Three  times  a  week  someone  must  give  her  a  bed  bath  and 
change  the  sheets.  But  who?  His  wife,  her  arm  almost  healed,  was  still  nervous 
about  using  it.  He  himself  knew  nothing  of  bedside  care,  and  Jill  was  too  young. 
With  barely  enough  to  pay  the  doctor,  he  certainly  had  no  money  for  a  nurse. 

Jim  was  saved — saved  by  the  New  Haven  Visiting  Nurse  Association,  a  non- 
profit, voluntary  public-health  nursing  group  which  last  year  gave  professional 
home  treatment  to  13,736  persons  who  otherwise  would  have  had  inadequate 
care,  or  none.  Today  Mary  has  regular  visitors  four  times  a  week.  On  Tues- 
day and  Thursday,  Visiting  Nurse  Richards  gives  her  the  gold  injection  and 
a  bath  and  exercises  her  arms,  fingers  and  toes.  On  Monday  and  Wednesday, 
Miss  Wellington,  orthopedic  consultant  of  the  Crippled  Children's  Aid  Society 
does  the  massage  and  has  taught  Mary  to  do  her  own  ieg  exercises. 

"And  the  other  three  days,"  Jim  says  proudly,  "I  give  Mary  her  massage  just 
like  the  nurse  taught  me." 

New  Haven  today  has  37  visiting  nurses.  Each  provides  an  average  of  140 
families  in  her  district  with  sickness  and  maternity  and  child-health  care.  Some- 
times this  care  is  routine;  more  often  it  is  for  serious  illnesses.  Sometimes  the 
nurse  continues  to  see  a  patient  over  a  period  of  months;  often  she  is  able  to 
show  him  and  his  family  how  to  assume  much  of  the  burden  themselves. 

Organized  in  1905  by  a  small  group  of  women  who  volunteered  time  and 
money,  the  V.N. A.  has  become  a  family  service  for  (Continual  on  Page  181) 
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THE  END 


This  young  mother  is  learning  firsthand  how  to  bathe  and  care  for  her  seven-day- 
old   son.    Visiting  Nurse   McLeod  will   keep  in    touch   with   her  for  several  weeks. 
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A  Christmas 

re-lived 

each  day 

is  she  brings  loveliness 
o  her  hair  with  this 
umptuuus  Hughes 
JRESSER  SET,  Famous 
iv Ion- bristled  "Crescent" 
irush  in  crystal,  rose  or 
due  Lucite— with  dress- 
ng  comb  and  double- 
aced  oval  mirror  to 
natch.  Lavish,  sateen- 
ined  gift  box.  $6.50 


HugKl 


Handsome  is 

as  he-man  does  . . . 

and  that  man  in  your  life  will  be 
proud  to  care  for  his  hair  with 
this  stunning,  new,  dramatic 
Brush  and  Comb  Set  by  Hughes ! 
Boldly  flashing  gold  or  silver 
"nuggets"  suspended  in  gleam- 
ing Lucite  give  it  the  perfect 
special  Christmas  touch.  $5.00 

•  •  • 

WORD  TO  THE  SHOPPING  WISE: 
Slop  at  your  drug  or  depart- 
ment store  .  .  .  see  the  terrific 
selection  of  important-looking, 
purse-pleasing  gifts  by  Hughes. 
Tek  Hughes,  Inc.,  500  Fifth 
Ave.,  New  Yor/:. 


It  sure  is 
a  gift . .  . 

how  the  famous  Hughes 

All-A-Round*    Brush 

brings   out   hair   beauty. 

'Deep-action"  nylon 

bristles  encircle  the  Lu- 

;ite    handle.    In   crystal, 

I  lue. . .  and  now, 

new.    matching 

h-  anil- comb-cleaner 

^3.00         *® 
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WHEN  the  weatherman  says  snow  and  colder,  combine  fashion  with 
practicability  and  wear  smart  hand  knits.  They're  lovely  to  look  at 
and  cozy  to  wear — and  you  can  make  them  yourself  with  Journal  pat- 
terns. Others  are  listed  on  1571,  Knitted  and  Crocheted  Patterns. 


'Pcittenn^ 


2375.  KNITTED  TUBE  DRESS.  15c. 
Made  in  one  piece  on  round  needle. 


2409.  HOOD  WITH  ATTACHED  SCARF.  25c. 
Pattern      sheet      includes      other      patterns. 


2380.  CROCHETED  HOOD  SCARF.  15c. 
To  be  made  in  two  contrasting  colors. 


2479.  TWO-PIECE  KNITTED  DRESS.  15c 
Rib-stitch  skirt,  check-stitch  top. 


2382.  KNITTED  CARDIGAN.  15c. 
Wear  it  with  a  belt  and  bright  scarf. 


2299.  HEAVY  KNITTED  CARDIGAN.  5c. 
Rib-stitch,  roll  collar,  gold  buttons. 


2395.  KNITTED  SLIPOVER.  15c. 
Applique  stars  around  neck  and  ' nils. 


2392.    KNITTED  EVENING  SWEATER.   15c. 
Applique  flowers  on  front  and  back. 


2437.  KNITTED  SWEATER  AND  HAT.  10c. 
Ribbon  is  combined  with  knitting. 


2494.  SLEEVELESS  PULL-OVER.  15c. 
Cable-knit;  to  wear  with  blouses. 


Ot&ex  0?eat«tie& 


Lists  are  sent  free  on  request.     They  give  title, 

2008.  List  of  Departmental  Booklets. 
For  your  home,  garden,  beauty, 
entertaining  and  child  care. 

1695.  Sub-Deb  Booklet  Library. 

1660.  List  of  Journal  Hat  and  Bag 
Patterns. 

2333.  Children's  Patterns  List. 


number  and  price  of  all  our  booklets  and  patterns. 
2076.  Things-to-wear  Patterns.  Apronsi 

blduses,  accessories. 
1571.  Reference   List  of   Knitted  and 

Crocheted  Patterns. 
1752.  Handicraft-Pattern    List.  Things 

for  you   to  make  fer  your  home, 

your  children,  gifts  or  yourself. 


We  will  gladly  send  any  of  these  booklets  and  patterns  if  you'll  order  by  name  and  number.  They 
will  be  mailed  anywhere  in  the  United  States  and  Canada  upon  receipt  of  stamps,  cash,  check  or 
money  order.  Do  not  send  stamped,  addressed  envelopes  or  Savings  Stamps.  Readers  in  all 
foreign  countries  should  send  International  Reply  Coupons,  purchased  at  their  post  office.  Please 
address  all  requests  to  the  Reference  Library,  Ladies'  Home  Journal,  Philadelphia  5,  Penna. 
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ever   before  so   confident,   so   free   from   trials  and 
jgivings.    Because   now,  with   the  new   Kotex,  you've   found 
failing   softness.   In   fact  .  .  . 

Before   you   discovered   new   Kotex,  you   never  had 
own   such   miracle-softness  that  holds  its  shape; 
ves  greater  comfort  —  with   safety.  And,   Kotex  is   made 

stay  soft  while  you   wear  it! 

Such   self-assurance  is   yours,  too,  with   those  special 
at  pressed   ends  that  prevent  revealing   outlines.  And 
r  bringing   you   extra   protection,  thank  that  exclusive   safety 
inter.  Yes  .  .  . 

Comfort,  protection,    peace  of  mind   in   fullest 
easure   reward   you.   Either   Regular,  Junior  or  Super 
otex    helps    you    meet  "those"  days    with    a    smile  .  .  . 
ry   personally   yours. 


/fawe  u^?K^d  mJft/€ 


T.  M.  RES.  U.  S.  PAT.  OFF. 
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Making  Marriage  Work 


tzrtetie  €w#  ^en  vead/mA  mnw  a  <mawr'ape  tam  fate* 
S/leat/drf&m  mtt/tee  qftmy  ave  /nwetm  fo^etev  mem. 


BY  CLIFFORD  K.  ADAMS 

Ph.D.,  Tht  Pennsylvania  Stale  College.  Department  of  Psychology 

lll\M.KS   III  Sit  AMIS   WOULD  MAKE 

DURING  the  romantic  interlude  of  courtship,  love 
I  may  be  blind;  but  the  mature  love  of  marriage 
is  not.  Most  husbands,  including  many  happy 
ones,  would  change  one  or  more  traits  in  their  wives  if 
they  could.  Sometimes  the  flaws  are  minor,  sometimes 
the  fault  really  lies  with  the  husband.  Nevertheless,  every 
conscientious  wife  does  all  she  can  to  increase  the  hap- 
piness of  her  marriage.  Perhaps  you  can  do  so  by  modify- 
ing some  trait  your  husband  finds  unattractive. 

Several  hundred  husbands,  comprising  a  representa- 
tive cross-section  of  married  men,  were  asked  this  ques- 
tion: "What  changes  would  you  make  in  your  wife,  if 
you  could?"  Here  are  the  ten  changes  most  often  men- 
tioned. Note  that  they  are  reported  separately  for  hus- 
bands who  considered  themselves  happy,  and  for  those 
who  were  unhappy. 

Changes  Happy      Unhappy        *AU 

Mentioned  Husbands  Husbands  Husbands 


Strength  of  sex  desire 

4% 

43% 

23% 

Her  temper 

6 

35 

20 

Tendency  to  scold 

1 

24 

13 

Capacity  for  showing 

affection 

2 

21 

9 

Lack  of  thrif tiness 

4 

13 

7 

Carelessness  of  dress 

3 

12 

6 

Religious  life 

2 

9 

5 

Serious-mindedness 

2 

7  • 

4 

Selfishness 

1 

7 

4 

Truthfulness 

0 

7 

3 

*(inrludes  those  of  "average"  happiness) 

Strength  of  mex  demire.  In  one  out  of  four  mar- 
riages in  our  study,  the  sex  relationship  is  less  than 
ideal,  almost  invariably  because  the  wife  is  physically 
less  responsive  than  her  husband  wishes.  Under  such 
circumstances,  some  husbands  have  little  hesitation 
about  turning  to  other  women;  others  accept  the  situa- 
tion, but  nevertheless  regret  it.  In  either  case,  the  wife 
cannot  evade  all  responsibility.  It  is  to  her  own  best 
interest,  as  well  as  her  husband's,  to  try  to  improve  the 
situation. 

Mlvr  temper.  Though  even  the  mildest  individual 
has  to  blow  off  steam  occasionally,  here  is  a  trait  any- 
body can  improve. 

A  tendency  to  meold,  or  nag,  or  whine,  was  pun- 
ished by  ducking  in  Puritan  times.  Now,  as  then,  a  wife 
may  not  realize  she  is  a  scold.  Often  she  is  an  efficient 
housekeeper,  a  thrifty  shopper,  a  shrewd  manager  and 
a  perfectionist.  Taking  exemplary  performance  for 
granted,  she  complains  of  anything  less.  Her  scolding 
spoils  her  family's  pleasure  in  the  smoothly  running 
household  she  works  so  hard  to  achieve. 
The  rapacity  lor  uhutrina  affrctlom,  though  re- 
lated to  sex,  is  distinct  from  it.  A  wife  who  loves  her 
husband,  and  lets  him  know  it,  by  word  and  deed  and 
gesture,  can  largely  overcome  his  disappointment  if  she 
lacks  sex  drive. 

Lark  of  thrift  is  partly  a  matter  of  management, 
for  nearly  all  husbands  who  discuss  this  trait  wish  their 
wives  were  more  systematic  in  their  handling  of  funds. 
Even  in  these  days  of  inflation,  the  management  of  the 
family  income  is  more  important  than  its  amount. 
i  areleumnv*  of  drem*  is  easily  corrected.  Specifi- 
cally, husbands  object  to  negligee  at  breakfast,  to  care- 
less grooming  and  to  extremes  in  dress. 


Hellaloum  lite  can  be  a  source  of  conflict,  even 
when  no  fundamental  difference  in  faith  is  involved. 
Though  a  few  husbands  wish  their  wives  spent  less 
time  on  church  activities,  there  are  far  more  who  wish 
their  wives  were  more  religious,  believing  that  faith 
would  help  them  overcome  other  faults. 
SerlouM-mindednemm—  "too  serious"  or,  more  often, 
"too  flighty."  This  difficulty  usually  results  from 
a  lack  of  understanding  between  husband  and  wife. 
Common  goals  and  interests  are  needed.  A  husband 
rarely  feels  his  wife  is  frivolous  if  she  shares  his  ob- 
jectives, and  works  toward  them. 

SeUimhnemm  in  little  things  can  destroy  harmony;  sel- 
fishness in  fundamental  matters  can  destroy  a  marriage. 
Truth/ulnemm.  These  husbands  are  not  talking  about 
"white  lies,"  told  to  spare  someone's  feelings,  but  about 
serious  efforts  to  conceal  important  facts.  There  is  no 
place  for  deception  in  a  successful  marriage.  Sig- 
nificantly, not  one  of  the  happy  husbands  mentions  this 
characteristic. 

Even  though  your  husband  loves  you  as  your  are, 
there  still  may  be  room  for  improvement.  Ask  yourself 
these  questions: 

•  Is  my  lack  of  physical  responsiveness  likely  to  send 
my  husband  elsewhere? 

•  When  I've  had  a  bad  day,  do  I  tell  my  husband  so 
calmly — or  do  I  take  it  out  on  him  in  a  fit  of  bad  temper? 

•  Do  I  praise  my  husband  more  often  than  I  criticize 
or  scold  him? 

•  What  did  I  do  yesterday  to  show  him  I  love  him? 
*•    Am  I  businesslike  in  handling  money? 

•  Am  I  as  particular  about  my  appearance  as  I  was 
before  marriage  (making  due  allowance  for  changes  in 
requirements  and  means)? 


ARE  YOU  KINDLY  AND  COURTEOUS? 


Answer  these  questions  with  a  "Yes"  or  "No."  When 
uncertain,  use  a  question  mark  ("I  don't  know"). 

1.  Do  you  telephone  friends  before  visiting  them? 

2.  Are  you  gracious  when  admitting  a  mistake? 

3.  Do  you  avoid  opening  mail  addressed  to  another? 

4.  Can  you  discuss  a  problem  without  raising  your  voice? 

5.  Do  you  get  compliments  on  your  consideration  for  others? 

6.  Are  you  quick  to  defend  your  friends  against  criticism? 

7.  Do  you  avoid  sulking  when  your  feelings  are  hurt? 

8.  Are  you  among  the  first  to  visit  a  new  neighbor? 

9.  Do  you  remove  your  hat  when  attending  a  movie? 

10.  Can  you  discourage  salesmen  without  being  rude  or  im- 

patient? 

11.  Do  you  avoid  arguing  with  friends  while  in  public? 

12.  Can  you  keep  your  temper  when  you  are  criticized? 

13.  Do  you  always  keep  quiet  when  another  is  telephoning? 

14.  Ih  it  easy  for  you  to  introduce  people  without  fumbling? 

15.  Do  you  always  send  "thank  you"  notes  promptly? 

16.  Can  you  be  courteous  with  a  person  whom  you  dislike? 

17.  At  home,  do  you  excuse  yourself  before  leaving  the  table? 

18.  Is  it  easy  for  you  to  play  with  small  children? 

19.  Can  you  conceal  your  feelings  when  you  are  annoyed? 

20.  Are  you  as  polite  to  a  close  friend  as  to  a  stranger? 

Each  yes  counts  2  points,  each  question  mark  1  point. 
With  a  total  score  of  35  or  more,  you  are  probably  re- 
garded as  a  thoughtful  and  gracious  person.  An  average 
score  is  28.  With  a  score  of  25  or  less,  you  may  un- 
wittingly alienate  people  whose  opinion  you  value. 


•  Have  my  husband  and  I  discussed  our  religious 
beliefs,  and  tried  to  work  out  a  philosophy  acceptable 
to  both? 

•  Do  I  try  to  interest  myself  in  my  husband's  pursuits 
and  problems,  and  to  interest  him  in  mine? 

•  Am  I  thoughtful  in  little  ways — having  meals  on 
time,  keeping  his  clothes  mended,  protecting  him  from 
unwelcome  social  engagements? 

•  Do  I  ever,  in  big  things  or  little,  conceal  or  mis- 
represent the  truth  in  order  to  protect  myself? 

WHAT  CHRISTMAS  CAN  MEAN 

OF  all  the  days  of  the  year,  the  twenty-fifth  of  Decem- 
ber is  the  most  loved.  To  nearly  everybody,  it  is  a 
day  of  peace.  Even  in  families  upset  by  quarreling  or 
constant  tension,  bitterness  usually  disappears  and 
harmony  is  restored  at  Christmastime.  Many  homes, 
sometimes  very  unhappy,  are  united  as  Christmas  ap- 
proaches. New  Year's  resolutions  usually  grow  out 
of  the  happiness  and  good  will  of  the  preceding  days. 

This  isn't  hard  to  understand.  The  essence  of  Christ- 
mas is  unselfishness.  A  tired,  hard-working  husband, 
for  days  ahead,  plans  what  he  will  give  his  wife.  Her 
appreciation  of  the  gift  and  the  giver  is  more  important 
to  him  right  now  than  anything  else.  Even  a  frivolous 
wife,  selfish  and  thoughtless  most  of  the  time,  may  find 
tremendous  satisfaction  in  planning  the  Christmas  tree 
and  filling  the  stockings.  And  both  husband  and  wife 
are  drawn  together  as  they  share  the  children's  rap- 
turous enjoyment  of  the  day. 

Nearly  everybody  loves  Christmas.  The  tinsel  and 
sparkle,  the  busy  rushing  around,  the  greetings  from 
friends  old  and  new,  all  add  zest  and  gaiety  to  the  holi- 
day season.  Festivities  and  the  observance  of  special 
customs  are  a  cherished  and  pleasant  part  of  Christmas. 
But  some  people  miss  the  true  meaning  of  the  day  be- 
cause they  overemphasize  the  forms  without  thought  of 
their  content.  The  most  significant  Christmas  customs, 
whether  simple  or  elaborate,  are  the  family's  own  per- 
sonal observances  which  have  grown  out  of  day-to-day 
love  and  consideration  for  one  another. 

This  is  the  spirit  which  underlies  the  happiness  of  a 
family,  not  for  just  a  day  but  for  a  lifetime.  Happy 
homes  are  those  where  the  affection  and  kindness,  gen- 
erosity and  understanding  of  Christmas  continue 
throughout  the  year.  If  an  unhappy  couple  can  forget 
their  differences  for  a  little  while  during  this  holiday, 
perhaps  they  can  do  it  for  a  longer  period.  The  magic 
that  can  accomplish  this  is  self-forgetfulness. 

Although  happiness  comes  from  within,  it  perpetu- 
ates itself  only  through  bringing  happiness  to  others. 
Forgetting  self  is  the  secret  of  contentment.  The  wife 
who  forgoes  a  new  dress  so  that  her  husband  may  have  a 
sorely  needed  suit,  the  father  who  struggles  with  an  out- 
worn car  so  his  son  can  start  college,  have  Christmas 
always  with  them. 

Yes,  Christmas  is  a  day  of  promise  and  of  hope.  It  is 
your  opportunity  to  renew  and  reaffirm  your  faith — in 
one  another,  in  humanity,  and  in  God. 

DO  YOU  AGREE? 

My  wife  insists  that  I  am  being  unfair  to  her  if  I 
do  not  spenti  every  other  night  with  her  and  our 
small  baby.  Must  a  man  give  up  all  his  freedom 
when  he  marries? 

No — but  neither  should  he  expect  his  wife  to.  Ar- 
range for  her  to  accompany  you  part  of  the  time,  and 
keep  the  baby  yourself  so  she  can  get  out.     the  end 
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Or  how    io  »o  from  dolls  lo  dates  in  tour  easy  lessons 


HOW  are  you  making  out  on  that  Christmas  list  this  year? 
n  in  big  red  letters  under  the  "good-little-girl" 
division?  Well,  listen,  Mr.  Whiskers— you'd  better!  Not 
only  ha  ood  gal  this  year,  I've  been  smart  b 

So  v. !  •  to  di  aling  o  il  the  goodies,  I'll  settle  for  the 

run  of  things  a  cashmere  sweater  from  mother,  a  red- 
li  athi  r  shouk  er  bag  from  dad  and  the  newest  thriller  in  the 
Bobbsey  '1  Aunt  Nan,  who  hasn't  seen  me  since 

nine     but  this  year  something  new  had  belter  be  added!  I 
uprise  and  I'd  like  it  in  the  large 
economy  -i  ■  uitablt  for  Friday-night  dating.  You 

ip  tfn  o  llophane  wrappings  and  the  bright  red  ribbon, 
but  make  him  about  three  inches  taller  than  I  am,  a  good 
dancer,  and  just  a  little  on  the  Peter  Lawford  side  in  the  face 
departmi  nl  Sound  like  a  big  order?  Well,  just  gel  thesecredits 
down  in  your  lit 1 1  <  black  book,  and  then  see  what  you  think! 
One  thing  I've  learned  since  lasl  jingle-bell  season  was  how  to 
lx  a  good  gal  pal  Remember  how  much  trouble  I  used  to  have 
with  the  girls  at  st  hool,  even  with  the  friendly  characters  in  my 
own  Sub-Deb  club?  Well,  that'-,  ail 

ind  /  made  the  first  changes.   First 
I  da  id  'i  thai  hurl  feeling  ill  for 

hmoes,  but  not  for  me.  Now,  if 
something  goes  wrong,  I  trytofigun 
what  and  why    and  then  forget  about  it 
without  brooding.    I  don't  wanl  to  give 
d<  ar  Mr  Anthony"  routii 
.1  problems,  but,  Santa,  it  did 
helpwhenlbegantorealizethatli  ouldn't 
■  hal   I  i  ouldn't 
have  date-  any  time  1  wanted  and  that  I 
(ouldn't  be  the  prettiest  girl  in  the  class 
just  1,1 1  .in  i    I    .  mted  to  be    I  lad  to  let 
the  other  girls  have  a  chance  too!  And  do  you  know  how  I  put 
the  elim  h  on  this  gal-pal  business?  Well,  shut  my  mouth — you 
d  it.   That's  just  what  I  did.   I  never  was  a  washroom 
\\  im  hell,  but  I  did  do  my  green-eyed  share  of  gossiping  about 
iris.    No  more  ba<  I; biting,  no  more'  cat  chatter  for  me — I 

■  i  chalk  one  up  for  me, 
Santa  that  should  rate  a  little  something  extra  in  the  toe  of 
m\ 

And  b\  tin  wa  .  while  we're  patting  backs,  have  you 
"looked  I-  mother  always  told  me  there  was 

nothing  wrong  with  me  thai  a  stri  od  grooming  wouldn't 

fix  sol  tried  it  I've  been  on  a  daily  rub-and-scrub  routine  for 
almosl  a  year  now,  and  you  won't  catch  me  popping  into  my 
little  white  bed,  come  shul  i  ye  time,  without  a  showei 
brushed  and  a  brisk  session  with  the  hairbrush  and  bobby  pins 
i  coiffured  just  right  for  the  morning.  And  though  I'm  still 
not  Lanalike  around  the  waistline,  I've  now  ,:.■  neat 

and  trim  enough  to  rate  a  whistle  or  two  around  high  school. 
Posture  did  part  oi  it.. a  lew  smartexercisesn  arranged  the  group- 
ing so  that  now  I  go  in  and  out  in  just  the  right  places,  and 
orange  juice  instead  ol  a  chocolate  soda  for  my  after-school 
pickup  at  the  corner  Casbah  helped  to  slow  down  the  extra 


\  «/»<»</«/  l.tin-s  Yuu'f 

Having  trouble  witli  the  man  in  your 
life?  In  between  beau  boys  haw-  you 
never  had  a  fellow  you  could  eall  your 
own?  Don't  lei  it  gel  you  down!  If 
you're  stumped  fur  the  right  an-w<T  i<> 
your  boj  problem,  just  write  t..  Mau- 
reen Daly,  Sub-Deb  Department, 
I  Mm  -  Homi  |o(  rnal,  Independence 
Square,  Philadelphia  ">.  Pa.  Maybe  we 
■  .in   help    v < .i i   find    the   right    answerl 


curves.  Of  course,  "beauty  is  its  own  reward,"  as  somebody 

once  said  to  somebody,  but  since  we're  totting  up  "good-girl" 

for  the  year— how  about  an  E  for  effort  on  that  one! 

Win.:,  it  comes  to  men,  I'm  still  not  so  smart,  Santa,  but  for 
a  gal  who  has  been  dating  only  since  the  Junior  Prom  last  year — 
well,  I'm  in  there  trying.  Take  that  business  with  David,  for  in- 
stance. Sure,  I  dated  him  for  six  weeks  and  even  got  a  little 
starry  round  the  eyes  before  I  realized  that  he  was  a  corny  char- 
and  just  not  the  dream  stuff  I  was  looking  for.  But  did  I 
give  him  the  king-sized  brush-off?  Not  me!  I  played  it  smart 
and  kind.  I  told  him  one  Friday  night  that  I  had  a  date  for 
Saturday — but  how  about  joining  our  party  as  beau  boy  for  my 
best  friend.  Ev<  lyn?  Not  only  did  those  two  call  it  love-at-first- 
night,  they've  been  dating  ever  since,  with  me  looking  on  chum- 
mily  in  the  background — with  Evie's  brother,  of  course.  So 
what  have  you  got  cached  away  in  your  pack  for  a  smart  Sub- 
Deb  who  learned  early  that  a  girl  can  have  boy  friends  who 
aren't  always  the  hearts-and-flowers  kind?    Don't  forget  to 
score  me  on  the  credit  side  for  thai  one. 
And  though  I  don't  expect  my  change 
of  heart  to  start  a  national  Be-Kind-to- 
Animals-and-Little-Sisters  Week,  I  think 
I  deserve  credit  for  getting  some  perspec- 
tiv<   on  little  Annabelle.   You  remember, 
she's  the  seven-year-old  character  who 
claims  to  be  my  sister  and  then  puts  on  a 
strain  that  even  blood  can't  take,  by  using 
my  lipstick,   listening  in  on  my  phone 
conversations,  forcing  me  to  serve  as  home- 
front  baby  sitter  three  nights  a  week  on  a 
noncommission  basis  and  making  herself 
rally  a  bother.  Well,  Annabelle  and  I 
are  very  buddy-buddy  these  days.    Maybe  I  should  have 
gotten  the  pitch  long  ago  from  a  good  child-psychology  book 
but  since  my  scientific  reading  is  confined  strictly  to  Dick 
Tracy  and  what  happi  ned  to  Diet  Smith,  I  just  had  to  figure 
tins  one  out  myself.  Here's  my  theory.  Little  sister  Annabelle 
ind  after  me  because  she  is  a  little  sister,  and  only 
seven,  and  i  she's  lont  ;omt  '   She's  always  right  there, 

stepping  in  my  footprints,  just  about  the  way  I'd  tag  around 
'ita  I  lay  worth,  if  she'd  let  me.  It's  a  pint-sized  case  of  hero 
worship,  a  little  girl  who  wants  to  do  what  the  big  girls  do!  So  I 
(hanged  my  tactics  and  I  treat  her  like  a  big  girl  now,  tell  her 
I'm  going  on  a  date  and  with  whom,  put  her  hair  up  in 
pin  curls  occasionally  when  I'm  doing  mine,  let  her  wear  my  red 
r  on  Saturdays  (well,  the  old  one,  anyway)  and  sort  of 
"  my  fun  when  she's  around.  And  my  little-sister  prob- 
lem— I  just  don't  have  one  now!  Frankly,  Santa,  I  don't  expect 
orchids  for  that  one — but  if  you're  tucking  anything  sharablein 
my  stocking,  please  make  it  two,  if  you  can.  I'm  a  great  kid 
these  days  for  divvying  up  with  Annabelle. 

So  that's  it.  Mr.  S.  If  he's  too  big  to  slide  down  the  chimney. 
just  drop  him  by  the  front  door.  Around  eight  on  Christmas 
eveningwill  be  fine.  And  will  I  be'all  dressed  in  my  party  best  and 
i    idyto   o?  You  said  it.  Santa!  I  ioldyou  I'm  a  smart  girl  now. 
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Hard-at-work    and    "'on   display,"    your 
hands  lead  a  double   life.   So— pamper 
them  with  the  double-beauty  magic  of  Trushay. 
Trushav.  you  see,  is  first  of  all  a  velvet-soft 
lotion— with  a  wondrous  touch  you've  never 
known   before.   A  luxury  lotion  for  all  your 


lotion  needs.  Every  fragrant,  peach-colored 
drop  is  so  rich,  your  hands  feel  softer  and 
smoother  instantly/ 

Yet  .  .  .  Trushay's  magic  doesn't  stop  there. 
It  also  brings  to  you  a  fabulous  "beforehand" 
extra ! 


Smoothed  on  your  hands  before  doing  dishes  or 
light  laundry,  Trushay  protects  them  even  in 
hot,  soapy  water.  Guards  against  drying  dam- 
age. So  your  hands  stay  evening-soft . . .  lovely ! 
Adopt  Trushay's  double-beauty  help — be- 
gin today  to  use  Trushay ! 


TRUSHAY 


lODUCT     OF     BRISTOL-M  Y6BS 


the  lotion  with  the  "beforehand" extra 
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Wonderful  Pie... 
Wonderful  YOU 

when  you  bake  him  a  holiday  pie  like  this! 


A  traditional  mince  pie, 
as  good  as  you  ever  tasted, 
made  with  modern-day  ease 
and  convenience. 


It's  EASY...QUICK...with  the  new 
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Pillsbury  has  developed  a  new 

u  trust  mix  in  her  kitchen  to  save 

time    in    your    kitchen,    and 

ou  perfect  results  every  time. 


PIE  CRUST  MIX 


9  full  ounces — ample 
for  a  big,  two-crust  pie 


©  P.M 
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If  I  Had  a  Daughter . . . 
I'd  Tell  Her  This 

By   CONSTANrK  J.  FOSTER 


rHEY  told  me,  the  old  ones  did  when  I 
was  young,  that  childbearing  was  a 
sorrow  and  a  pain.  The  pain  tore  your 
body,  they  said,  and  the  sorrow  came 
when  you  raised  your  young  ones  and  saw 
them  turn  out  a  disappointment  to  you. 

Times  have  changed  and  the  old  wives' 
tales  that  circulated  around  the  turn  of  the 
century  have  a  different  tempo,  but  they 
are  as  pernicious  as  ever.  I  heard  one  the 
other  day.  A  middle-aged  father  was  ob- 
jecting to  his  son's  determination  to  marry. 

"It's  not  that  I  mind  your  getting  mar- 
ried," he  said.  "But  I  don't  want  to  see  you 
have  any  children  for  a  while.  It's  too 
risky  a  world  to  bring  any  more  babies  into. 
Nothing  but  trouble  ahead  for  them  as  I 
see  it.  Things  are  shaping  up  for  a  fine  ca- 
tastrophe. If  other  people  want  to  be 
foolish,  let  them.  But  play  safe,  my  boy, 
and  don't  have  any  family." 

Older  people  do  younger  ones  incalcu- 
lable harm  by  offering  advice  which  pre- 
tends to  stem  from  their  greater  wisdom, 
but  is  actually  based  on  cynicism,  pessi- 
mism and  frustration.  In  my  own  youth  the 
viewers-with-alarm  were  the  women  who 
Ifelt  called  on  to  express  a  masculine  protest 
against  their  femininity.  They  were  the 
early  rights-for-women  fighters,  and  hav- 
ing children,  to  them,  was  too  much  like 
playing  the  passive  feminine  role  against 
which  they  were  mentally  and  emotionally 
revolting.  To  this  day  their  daughters  are 
confused  and  tormented,  torn  between  two 
conflicts — careers  and  children.  As  a  con- 
sequence they  are  our  present  halfhearted 
career  women,  now  in  their  late  forties, 
with  a  flock  of  half-rejected,  half-accepted 
children. 

Even  the  child  psychology  of  the  years 
when  they  were  having  their  first  babies  re- 
flected the  trend  of  the  times  and  was  defi- 
nitely sadistic  toward  children.  Don't  kiss 
your  child — you'll  give  him  a  mother  com- 
plex. Don't  feed  him  when  he's  hungry — 
make  him  wait  for  the  clock.  Start  toilet 
training  when  his  head  is  still  wobbly.  Don't 
hold  him  or  rock  him — let  him  cry  it  out. 

Now  that  sound  common  sense  and  good 
emotional  hygiene  have  made  today's 
young  mother  willing  and  ready  to  accept 
her  feminine  role  and  play  it  gladly,  along 
comes  this  new  way  of  sticking  a  monkey 
wrench  into  the  machinery.  The  wiseacres 
are  at  it  again,  frightening  the  future 
mothers  and  fathers  of  the  land  with  a  very 
streamlined  old  wives'  tale,  as  old  as  sin 
and  as  dangerous  as  the  atomic  bomb  itself. 

Ihe  myth  is  especially  vicious  because  it 
gathers  its  pretense  of  reliability  from  the 
field  of  science  which  modern  education  has 
taught  young  people  to  believe  in  and  re- 
spect. Actually,  however,  it  is  based  on  a 
fear  and  a  rejection  of  the  life  principle 
which  science  itself  has  always  accepted  as 
a  fundamental  concept,  essential  to  sur- 
vival, regardless  of  the  threats  against  it 
from  time  immemorial. 

Don't  have  children,  this  newest  of  the  old 
wives'  tales  groans  to  us  today.  It's  not 
safe.  The  world  is  too  dangerous  a  place  right 
now  to  risk  bringing  new  life  into  it.  Play 
safe.  Hide.  Retreat.  Dig  in  somewhere  and 
expect  the  worst.  If  you  can  keep  yourself 
alive  you'll  be  lucky.  But  don't  hand  on  the 
feebly  flickering  torch  of  life  to  others. 

I  have  been  forty  years  getting  over  the 
effects  of  the  pessimistic  and  untrue  things 
that  were  told  me  about  the  dangers  of  hav- 
ing children.  I'd  hate  to  see  today's  young 


people  as  badly  taken  in  by  the  present 
crop  of  tall  tales.  This  is  what  I  would  like 
to  tell  my  daughter  if  I  had  been  fortunate 
enough  to  have  one.  This  is  what  I  shall  tell 
my  sons  when  they  fall  in  love  and  want  to 
be  married : 

Having  babies  is  infinitely  more  reward- 
ing than  getting  a  college  degree,  being 
elected  President  of  the  United  States,  or 
making  a  million  dollars. 

If  you  can't  have  a  baby  of  your  own, 
don't  miss  out  on  the  experience.  Adopt 
one — the  younger  the  better,  preferably 
early  enough  to  change  its  diapers  and  feed 
it  a  bottle. 

There  are  two  principles  in  the  universe — 
plus  and  minus.  Having  babies  around  the 
house  is  on  the  plus  side.  It's  like  walking 
on  the  sunny  side  of  the  street.  Leave  the 
umbrellas  to  the  timid  souls.  Push  a  pram 
instead.  It's  good  exercise  for  your  heart. 

Be  a  believer-in-something.  If  you  aren't, 
a  baby  will  teach  you.  Just  let  him  grab 
your  finger  for  the  first  time  and  see  what 
happens  to  you.  If  it  makes  you  vow  never 
to  let  him  down,  how  do  you  think  the 
powers  behind  the  universe  feel  about  you? 
Or  are  you  conceited  enough  to  figure  that 
you're  the  only  one  decent  enough  to  have 
a  sense  of  responsibility  for  what  you've 
created? 

There's  faith  and  healing  in  a  baby  for 
whatever  ails  you,  if  qnly  in  the  sense  of 
continuity  it  gives  you.  Before  your  child 
was  born,  you  belonged  merely  to  the  past. 
Now  you  belong  to  the  future. 

Of  course  there  will  be  worries.  But  it's 
like  the  "for  better  or  for  worse"  of  the 
marriage  service.  The  worries  are  always  so 
much  better  than  you  dared  to  hope  and  so 
much  less  worse  than  you  feared.  Wait  until 
the  doctor  comes  and  says  it  isn't  appen- 
dicitis, but  just  too  many  green  apples, 
and  you'll  know  what  I  mean. 

There  are  two  ways  of  sweetening  your 
coffee— with  sugar  and  with  saccharin.  To 
try  to  enrich  your  life  with  the  substitutes 
for  children — good  times,  vacation  trips, 
money  in  the  bank,  new  cars,  pedigreed 
pets— is  a  synthetic  sweetening  that  will 
fail  to  nourish  you  in  the  end. 

I  f  you  try  to  get  more  out  of  your  children 
than  you  give,  you  will  be  grievously  dis- 
appointed. But  if  you  set  out  to  give  more 
than  you  expect  to  get,  you'll  be  amazed  at 
the  dividends  that  accrue. 

Should  the  world  blow  up  tomorrow,  I'd 
still  be  glad  I  had  contributed  children  to  it. 
But  it  has  gone  on  a  good  many  more  years 
than  the  scientists  themselves  can  agree  on, 
and  today's  fears  always  yield  to  tomor- 
row's courage  and  initiative.  Who  knows? 
Maybe  your  child  will  be  the  very  one  the 
universe  needs  to  help  solve  its  problems. 

These  are  the  things  I  will  tell  my  sons 
and  would  like  to  tell  my  daughter  if  I  had 
one.  Life  goes  on.  Be  a  part  of  it— not  a 
whiner,  or  a  grouser,  or  a  withdrawer.  Na- 
ture hasn't  stopped  dropping  her  seeds,  or 
building  her  birds'  nests,  or  foaling  her 
young.  Why  should  man  be  the  only  fearful 
one  in  the  vast  scheme  of  things?  He  really 
isn't  that  important,  if  he  only  knew  it.  A 
little  more  humility  would  serve  him  well. 

So  knit  your  diminutive  pink  wool  socks 
and  hem  your  bird's-eye  diapers,  O  young 
ones  of  America!  The  world  goes  on.  Go 
with  it,  not  against  it.  For  my  sons'  wives 
my  dearest  wish  is  that  they  may  "burp" 
their  babies  over  their  shoulders  and  be- 
long to  the  universe.  the  end 


if  youre  pining  for... 

Automatic    lighting  Automatic  heat  control  Automatic  time  control 

Top  burners,  oven,  broiler —  Thermostat  on  air-circulated  Easy-to-set  clock  turns  Gas 

everything  in  new  Gas  ranges  Gas  oven  sets  and  keeps  any  on  and  off— cooks  oven  meal 

lights    without    matches.  heat    from    250°  to   550°.  whileyou'rebusyelsewhere. 
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The  fastest  cooking  The  cleanest  cooking  The  coolest  cooking 

Only  Gas  can  give  you  high-  Smokeless   broiling!   New  No  lingering  heat  from  Gas 

heat ...  slow-simmer  ...  any  type  oven  vents!  Non-clog  burners. And  new  Gas  ranges 

heat  you  want.. .  instantly!  burners!  All  Gas  exclusives.  have  e;rrra-/feavy  insulation! 


Gas  gives  you  everything  faster,  better,  Gas  company  or  appliance   store. 

more  economically !  No  wonder  95  out  Then  for  the  next  work-saving    step 

of  100  homes,  in  city  after  city,  cook  in  your  "New  Freedom  Gas  Kitchen,"* 

with  it!  Choose  this  CALORIC  "CP"  be  sure  to  get  a  Servel  Gas   refriger- 

Gas  range,  or  any  of  the  other  "makes"  ator.  It  stays  silent  ...lasts  longer!>c 

built  to  "CP"  standards,  now  at  your  AMERICAN  GAS   ASSOCIATION    g.s «mc,  inc. 
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Every  time 

you  wash  a  dish 


helps  protect  your  family's  healt 


as  no  suds  ever  cou/c/  before  f 


Public  Health  authorities  say  new  way  of  dishwashing  reduces  colds,  flu,  infectious  sickness! 


Perhaps  yoti  didn't  know  that  danger  lurks  in 
your  dishpan.  But  it's  there!  Glasses  or  dishes 
may  actually  carry  sickness  to  the  very  ones  you 
wi>li  to  protect. 

This  is  a  proved  fact.    For  doctors  have  found 


that  germs  breed  in  dishwater  film.  Even  dishes 
that  you've  scruhbed  hard,  and  polished  care- 
fully .  .  .  dishes  that  really  look  clean  .  .  .  often 
carry  this  germ-breeding  film. 

Dreft  Ends  Germ-Breeding  Film 

With  this  amazing  dishwashing  discovery — 
DREFT — you  can  wash  your  dishes  in  a  way 
that  puts  an  end  to  dishwater  film... that  actually 
helps  protect  your  family's  health. 

And  this  new  way  of  dishwashing,  made  prac- 
tical by  DREFT,  not  only  helps  you  safeguard 


those  you  care  for — it  is  actually  an  easier,  q 
er,  happier  way  of  doing  dishes! 

New,  Quick,  Dreft  Way 

Wash  your  dishes  in  Dreft's  abundant  lasting 
suds.*  Give  them  a  hot  rinse  (the  hotter  th 
better).  Then  let  them  drain  dry.  It's  just 
easy  and  quick  as  that! 

Dreft  suds  leave  dishes  shining  bright .  .  .  evi 
without  wiping.    Healthfully  clean  .  .  .  film  fre 
— as  no  suds  before  Dreft  ever  got  them! 

So  heed  the  warning  of  Public  Health  author 
ities  .  .  .  help  protect  your  family's  health.    Bui 
Dreft  today. 


Dreft  washes  dishes  so  clean 
they  shine  even  without  wiping 


*  Dreft  makes  more  suds... 
kind-to-hand  suds  .  . .  than 
any  product  hefore  in  his- 
tory .  .  .no  matter  how  hard 
the  water. 
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*!$*;  marriage,  like  first  love,  to  be  a  luxury  he  couldn't  auite  afford? 


Scpmnirw  a  new  serial 


£%y  John  Q.  £$6arquand 


CHARLES  GRAY  had  not  thought  for  a  long 
time,  consciously  at  least,  about  Clyde, 
Massachusetts,  and  he  sometimes  wondered 
later  what  caused  him  to  do  so  one  morning  in 
mid-April,  1947.  It  was  a  mental  accident  that  re- 
minded him  of  certain  passages  on  telepathy  in 
Man,  the  Unknown,  the  book  by  Alexis  Carrel 
which  everyone  had  been  reading  before  the  war. 
For  a  month  Charles  had  read  snatches  of  Man, 
the  Unknown  each  morning  on  the  train,  after 
finishing  the  headlines  and  the  financial  page  of 
The  New  York  Times.  In  fact,  he  had  done  this 
while  going  through  one  of  those  self-improving 
phases  that  sometimes  still  infected  him — al- 
though he  had  begun  to  doubt,  even  before  the 
war,  that  you  could  materially  better  your  gen- 
eral cultural  deficiencies  by  thirty  minutes'  read- 
ing every  day.  Still  he  had  those  hopeful  moods 
occasionally.  When  he  looked  at  the  sets  of  Con- 
rad and  Kipling  around  the  fireplace  of  the 
knotty-pine  library  and  at  those  newer  books 
that  Nancy  kept  buying  and  at  the  older  ones  of 
his  father's  that  had  come  from  Clyde,  he  could 
still  feel  that  he,  too,  might  become  familiar  with 
the  world's  great  classics,  provided  he  could  get 
things  sufficiently  straightened  out  at  home  so 
that  he  could  have  a  moment  by  himself  without 
Nancy's  coming  in  to  take  up  some  problem  or 
without  Bill's  interrupting  with  his  algebra.  At 
least  he  had  not  yet  lost  his  old  desire  to  read, 
though  Nancy  said  he  had.  He  had  read  Man,  the 
Unknown  all  the  way  through,  sometime  around 
1934,  and  now  in  1947  he  could  still  remember 
that  it  had  something  in  it  about  telepathy. 

In  Charles'  own  experience  when  something 
was  about  to  happen  to  you,  particularly  any- 
thing rather  unpleasant,  something  gave  you  a 
vague  sort  of  preview  of  what  was  coming.  At  any 
rate,  he  did  not  feel  the  way  he  should  have  felt 
that  morning.  When  Nancy  woke  him  up,  he  had 
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a  slight  headache — nothing  that  would  not  pass, 
however,  when  he  had  some  coffee. 

"Are  you  awake  now?"  Nancy  asked. 

"Yes,"  he  answered,  "naturally  I'm  awake. 
It's  a  terrible  morning,  isn't  it?" 

"If  you'd  only  remember,"  Nancy  said,  "not 
to  take  any  tiling  to  drink  after  dinner." 

It  always  annoyed  him  when  Nancy  got  on  the 
subject  of  alcohol,  because  she  invariably  made 
it  seem  as  though  alcohol  were  a  problem.  She 
was  always  saying  to  people  that  she  and  Charles, 
when  they  were  just  quietly  at  home,  enjoyed 
each  other's  company  so  much  that  they  did  not 
need  a  cocktail — which  sounded  well  enough  but 
was  not  strictly  true,  particularly  when  Nancy 
got  started  on  the  household  bills. 

"I  hate  sitting  around  with  a  lot  of  people,"  he 
said,  "just  talking  after  dinner.  I  can't  take  four 
hours  of  steady  conversation  after  I've  been 
talking  all  day." 

"Now,  darling,  who  was  it  who  wanted  to  go  to 
the  Cliffords'?" 

"All  right,  who  was  it?" 

"I  told  you,"  Nancy  said,  "that  we  didn't  have 
to  go  to  the  Cliffords'.  They  had  us  in  January 
and  we  had  them  and  everything  was  square  and 
now  we'll  have  to  have  them  again." 

"Well,  we  don't  have  to  have  them  right 
away,"  Charles  said.  "Let's  try  not  to  think  about 
it  now.  She's  the  one  who  gets  me  down.  You 
know,  when  I  see  the  whole  picture  I  can't  help 
feeling  sorry  for  Bradley  Clifford." 

"Everybody's  always  sorry  for  him.  I  wish 
you'd  start  feeling  sorry  for  yourself." 

"I  do,"  Charles  said,  "right  at  this  moment." 

"And  I  wish  you'd  feel  sorry  for  me." 

"I  do.  I  do  feel  sorry  for  you  and  for  every- 
body else  in  the  world.  That's  the  way  I  feel,  at 
the  moment." 

"Darling,  don't  be  so  broad-minded.  You'll 
make  me  cry."  (Continued  on  Page  113) 
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'When  I  get  to  our  village/'  Mary  mused,  "I  shall  make  a  bathhouse  first  of  all  for  th 


e  women. 
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Like  chips  from  the  wood  carver's  knife,  the  family  of  Dr.  Liang  Wen 
Hua  had  fallen  into  confusion  and  disorder.  Within  a  year,  Liang,  a 
distinguished  Chinese  scholar  living  in  New  York,  had  seen  these 
events  occur: 

Against  his  will,  his  elder  son,  James,  had  returned  to  China  to  he  a 
surgeon  in  a  Peking  hospital — even  though  it  meant  severing  all  ties 
with  the  heautiful  but  selfish  Lili  Li.  Then  his  younger  daughter, 
Louise,  had  rashlv  fallen  in  love  with  Philip  Morgan,  an  American  who 
refused  to  marry  her. 

Because,  to  Liang,  Louise  has  dishonored  his  ancestors,  he  sends 
her  and  his  other  two  children,  Mary  and  Peter,  to  live  abroad  with 
James  in  a  strange,  walled  house — a  house  that  also  shelters  an  intense 
young  boarder  named  Dr.  Liu  Chen. 

At  dinner  one  day,  the  children  read  a  letter  from  their  mother, 
saying  she  fears  Liang  is  about  to  take  a  concubine.  Actually,  this  is  not 
true,  but  he  is  drifting  toward  Violet  Sung.  Although  this  mysterious 
Eurasian  is  the  mistress  of  an  Englishman,  Ranald  Grahame,  she  begins 
to  see  in  Liang  the  delicacy  of  mind  that  for  her  must  spell  fulfillment. 

Ill 

THE  whole  thing  began  at  the  chrysanthemum  market  on  that 
bright  autumn  day.  With  some  delay  they  had  gone  on  with  their 
afternoon's  jaunt.  Indeed,  they  were  the  more  impatient  to  get 
out  of  the  house  and  into  a  change  of  scene,  because  they  felt  helpless. 

They  all  agreed  afterward  that  there  was  something  peculiar  about 
the  day.  The  air  was  so  still  and  clear  as  to  seem  almost  solid.  People  were 
magnified  by  it,  faces  were  sculptured,  eyes  bright.  Especially  beautiful 
were  the  faces  of  old  people,  for  every  line  seemed  drawn  with  meaning. 

When  James  led  his  brother  and  sisters  and  Chen  to  the  great 
square  which  was  the  market  place,  the  scene  struck  him  with  all  the 
force  of  a  magnificent  stage.  An  old  pakce  stood  in  the  background, 
its  heavy  roof  of  blue  porcelain  tiles  reared  against  the  clear  sky.  Maple 
trees  had  been  planted  on  either  side  of  it,  centuries  ago,  and  these  were 
gold  and  red  with  autumn. 

The  whole  center  of  the  court  was  filled  with  the  chrysanthemums 
which  venders  had  brought  to  be  sold.  They  stood  in  plots,  hundreds  to- 
gether, and  each  owner  with  his  wife  or  son  watched  over  his  own.  Be- 
tween the  plots  the  people  walked,  exclaiming  and  praising  until  they 
saw  one  bloom  irresistibly  beautiful,  when  reluctantly  they  felt  them- 
selves compelled  to  buy.  Rich  and  poor  were  here  together,  for  all  alike 
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revered  these  flowers,  imperial  in  their  size  and  hues.  Yet  here,  as  every- 
where, the  poor  far  outnumbered  the  rich.  They  were  unable  to  buy 
any  flowers,  and  even  when  one  by  some  ill  chance  was  broken  off,  these 
poor  did  not  dare  to  pick  it  up. 

Mary  stopped  and  gazed  at  a  small  group  of  common-looking  men, 
with  their  wives  and  children,  who  were  staring  with  wide  eyes  at  the 
purchase  being  made  by  an  old  lady  in  satin  robes.  A  child  touched  a 
flower  and  his  father  reproved  him  in  a  low  voice.  "Eh,  do  not  touch, 
little  heart.  One  flower  would  take  a  seven  days'  wage." 

"I  can't  bear  it,"  Mary  said  suddenly. 

James  looked  down  at  her  and  saw  tears  flooding  into  her  eyes. 
"You  can't  change  what  has  been  going  on  so  long,  Mary,"  he  told  her. 
He,  too,  had  felt  very  often  this  catch  of  the  heart,  this  sense  of  shame, 
before  the  poor  here  in  his  own  land.  Yet  what  could  any  of  them  do? 

They  walked  away  beyond  the  square,  apart  from  the  others.  "I  am 
not  satisfied,  Jim,"  Mary  said.  "I  want  to  go  farther  into  the  country. 
We're  still  on  the  surface  here." 

He  knew  what  she  meant,  but  he  did  not  answer  her  quickly.  In 
his  own  way  he  had  been  thinking  and  feeiing  deep  under  the  surface 
of  his  daily  life.  Peking  was  a  pleasant  backwater,  a  charming,  ancient 
pool.  But  one  could  live  here  and  even  do  some  good  work  and  yet  never 
reach  the  roots  and  sources. 

"I'd  like  to  go  back  to  our  village,"  Mary  said.  "Let's  ask  for  a 
week  away  and  see  where  we  came  from.  Then  I  think  I  shall  know 
what  I  want.  Maybe  you  will  too.  As  we  are  now,  we  are  almost  as  far 
from  our  people  as  we  woidd  have  been  in  New  York." 

James  felt  that  with  her  usual  directness  Mary  had  chosen  the 
next  step.  "I  think  it  a  good  idea,"  he  told  her.  "Let's  keep  it  in  our 
heads  for  a  few  days  and  see  if  it  holds.  And  now  we  must  go  to  Louise. 
Do  you  see  that  she  is  talking  to  an  American  soldier?"  So  indeed  it 
was.  Louise,  wandering  alone,  had  attracted  the  eyes  of  a  fair-haired 
young  man  in  uniform.  He  had  drawn  gradually  nearer  to  her  as  she 
paused  to  admire  a  pale  lavender  flower,  huge  in  its  size,  and  with 
petals  curled  loosely  inward. 

"Do  you  like  this  one  best?"  he  had  asked  boldly. 

She  answered  in  English.  "It's  nice." 

He  moved  to  her  side.  "I'm  in  luck — you  speak  English.  But  some- 
how I  knew  you  did."  (Continued  on  Page  64) 
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JONNO  had  not  meant  to  mention  it  to  Agnes 
again,  but  as  he  woke  up  it  slipped  out, 
through  his  sleepiness.  He  said,  "Has   he 
come  yet?" 

Agnes  was  standing  by  his  bureau,  taking  out 
the  clothes  he  was  to  wear  that  day.  She  said, 
without  turning  around,  "Has  who  come  yet?" 

"My  dog." 

"Dog,  indeed,"  Agnes  said,  and  closed  the 
bureau  drawer  with  a  snap.  And  that  was  even 
less  than  she  had  said  last  night,  when  he  had  first 
dared  to  mention  the  dog  to  her.  She  had  looked 
surprised,  and  then  annoyed,  and  then  she  had 
sniffed  and  said  it  was  mighty  funny,  people 
thinking  about  bringing  a  dog  into  the  house  and 
not  telling  her  about  it. 

He  knew  he  was  going  to  get  it,  though.  Today 
was  the  day  before  Christmas,  and  tomorrow 
morning,  surely,  as  soon  as  he  woke  up,  his 
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puppy  would  be  there.  Just  because  his  father 
and  mother  had  forgotten  to  mention  it,  it  didn't 
mean  they  had  forgotten  all  about  it.  They  had 
promised  him  a  puppy;  of  course  he  was  going  to 
get  it.  It  was  only  a  question  of  waiting  till  to- 
morrow; of  getting  through  this  day. 

It  was  a  long  morning  to  get  through.  There 
didn't  seem  to  be  anything  in  particular  to  do, 
though  everybody  else  in  the  house  was  busy— 
everybody  except  his  father  and  mother,  who 
were  still  asleep.  The  Christmas  tree  was  already 
trimmed;  Agnes  and  Daniel,  the  butler,  had 
trimmed  it  the  day  before  because  his  mother 
had  said  she  wanted  it  to  look  festive  for  the  din- 
ner party  she  was  giving.  It  was  a  beautiful  tree, 
with  an  amazing  number  of  lights.  He  spent  a  long 
time  counting  the  bulbs,  getting  a  different  total 
each  time.  It  would  have  been  easier  to  count 
them  if  they  had  been  lighted,  but  he  was  not  al- 


lowed to  turn  them  on.  He  asked  Agnes  to  do 
it,  but  she  only  said,  "What  do  you  want  to  do, 
burn  them  out  before  it's  even  Christmas?" 

The  way  he  felt  right  then,  it  didn't  seem  as 
though  it  ever  would  be  Christmas. 

He  put  on  his  snow  suit  and  went  out  in  the 
yard  to  swing,  but  swinging  got  tiresome  even 
faster  than  it  usually  did. 

After  a  while  he  went,  as  he  often  did,  to  stand 
at  the  gate  and  watch  the  people  going  by.  Sev- 
eral of  them,  as  they  went,  smiled  at  him  and 
said  hello,  and  even  added,  "Merry  Christmas." 
But  Agnes  had  told  him  never  to  speak  to  strang- 
ers, because  it  might  be  somebody  who  wanted 
to  kidnap  him,  and  so  he  could  not  answer  them. 
And  besides,  the  words  just  did  not  seem  to  come. 
They  were  all  hurrying,  anyway;  many  of  them 
carried  packages,  and  several  cars  went  by  with 
Christmas    trees    tied   on  the  running  boards. 


Everybody  had  a  lot  to  do,  except  him,  and 
all  he  had  to  do  was  wait. 

Tomorrow  morning,  though,  it  would  be  dif- 
ferent. Tomorrow  when  he  came  out  his  dog 
would  come  with  him,  and  he  would  start  in  right 
away  teaching  him  tricks.  He  could  teach  him 
how  to  bring  back  a  stick,  and  sit  up  and  beg,  and 
how  to  jump  through  a  hoop — there  was  no  end 
to  the  things  you  could  do  with  a  dog.  And  when 
the  people  going  by  spoke  to  him,  he  could  an- 
swer; you  didn't  have  to  worry  about  kidnapers 
if  you  had  a  dog  with  you.  And  they  would  ask 
him  the  dog's  name,  and  he  would  tell  them. 
There'd  be  a  lot  to  talk  about,  if  you  had  a  dog. 

And,  of  course,  he  was  going  to  get  the  dog. 
Just  because  Agnes  didn't  know  about  it  

He  turned  away  from  the  gate  and  wandered 
back  toward  the  house,  looking  up  at  the  shut- 
tered windows  of  his  (Continued  on  Page  77) 
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Von  described  Russia  in  the  Ladies' 
Home  Journal  as  the  virile  adolescent 
among  nations,  hence  difficult  to  ileal 
with,  and  said  thai  we  must  show  /«»- 
tience  and  wisdom.  Hating  a  teen-age 
daughter,  I  know  what  you  meant.  Now 
tin-  Russians  talk  and  act  as  if  they  won 
the  whole  war  singlehanded.  How  Jar 
should  adolescents  he  allowed  to  boast 
and  brag  and  take  all  the  credit? 

I  think  it  is  very  good  for  adolescents  to  be 
told  the  exact  truth,  whether  they  are  our  own 
youngsters  or  whether  they  are  a  country  like 
i in  T.S.S.R.  People  who  brag  know  when  they 
are  bragging,  and  the  U.S.S.R.  knows  quite  well 
that  singlehanded  she  could  not  have  won  the 
war.  Just  as  youngsters  need  a  firm  hand,  I 
rather  think  the  U.S.S.R.  needs  a  firm  hand,  but 
a  just  one. 


&r 


I  was  disappointed  in  your  answer  to 
tin-  lady  who  asked  you  to  name  t<>n  books 
which  onf  sbonlil  reail  in  order  to  be  w<'ll 
educated.  Those  of  us  who  married  young 
and  have  spent  our  time  cooking,  cleaning 
and  patching  for  a  family  are  at  a  loss  to 

know  at  this  late  dale  what  to  read  to  he- 
roine more  nearly  on  a  mental  level  with 
our  friends'.  It  e  don't  want  to  be  tpiite  so 
humble  as  to  ask  llieir  opinion  ami  create 
the  very  attitude  we  are  aiming  to  prevent. 
It  seems  to  me  that  there  are  soon-  books 
without  which  one  is  not  educated  at  all. 
One,  of  course,  is  the  Bible.  Can  you  tell  me 
any  ot Iters? 

I  can  give  you  a  list  of  books  to  read,  but  when 
you  have  read  them,  you  will  not  be  educated.  All 
that  a  list  may  do,  if  you  read  the  books,  is  to 
whet  your  curiosity  and  start  you  reading  more. 
1 1  1  hat  happens,  it  will  have  served  a  purpose  and 
you  will  be  on  your  way  to  an  education.  Most  of 
u  i  • « - 1  we  never  are  educated,  wearejust  acquiring 
a  In  tli-  more  knowledge  all  our  lives. 

I  do  not  know  what  you  read  as  a  ciniu.  if  you 
have  never  read  Lamb's  Tales  from  Shakespeare, 
I  suggest  you  do  so  and  then  pick  out  one  or  two 
plays  of  Shakespeare  and  read  them.  If  you  have 
nevei  read  any  of  the  classics,  1  would  read  one  or 
two  oi  the  old  Greek  plays  like  Oedipus  in  a  good 
translation,  and  perhaps  you  might  read  Plato's 
Republic.  In  the  field  of  fiction  I  think  you  could 

wo  of  Thai  ki  ray— Vanity  Fair  and  Henry 
iid;  two  of  Dickens — David  Copperfield  and 
Oliver  Twist;  two  of  Scott,  though  you  might 
want  to  skip  some  of  the  long  descriptions,  which 
most  of  us  did  as  children,  and  I  would  choose,  I 
think,  Ivanhoe  and  The  Talisman.  This  may  lead 
to  your  reading  many  more  by  these  same  authors. 

II  you  are  interested  in  history,  it  is  a  good  thing 
to  lead  bii  and  also  historical  novels 
whii  1 1  an  1 1.  edon  fact.  I  cannot  name  for  you  all 
i  In    people,  but  some  ol  the  more  recent  biogra- 

are  Carl  Sam  Iburg,  Claude  Bowers,  Arthur 
Carl  Carmer  has  written  several  in- 
teresting historical  novels.  There  are  also  many 
translations  of  foreign  writers,  and  among 
the  great  novels  ol  the  world  are  War  and  Peace 
and  Anna  Karenina,  by  Tolstoy.  I  happen  to  like 
the  French  author  Anatole  France's  books,  but  I 
don't  know  wh<  thi  I  I  lure  are  good  translations. 
There  are,  of  course,  German  writers  that  one 
should  know,  in  the  translations  if  not  in  the 
original,  particularly  some  ol  the  poets  like  Goethe 
and  Heme.  Everyone  should  read  Dante's  In- 
ferno. In  the  Home  Book  of  Wise  you  will  find 
that  you  have  main-  poems  by  different  authors 
chosen  bj  i  gentli  man  who  elected  very  well,  and 
this  in  ii  toget  full  volumes  of  poems  by 

the  authors  you  like. 

One  could  go  on  giving  a  list  of  books  which 
would  keep  you  busy,  but  what  I  have  given  you 
here.  1  hope,  will  prick  your  curiosity  and  start 
you  off  on  a  search  of  your  own. 

I.,  lit  rs  should  bi  ,  'o  the 

Ladies'  Homi  Journal,  It  should  be  understood  ih.it 
Mrs.  Av  a  opinions, 

a  nil  lire  not  n,,,^.:ri!v  the  opinion 
Die  Joi  kn  vi.. 


U  hat   is  your  opinion  of  the  idea  of 
leaching   religion    in    the  public  schools? 

I  do  not  think  that  religion  can  properly  be 
taught  in  public  schools.  We  decided  long  ago  to 
separate  church  and  state.  The  public  schools,  be- 
ing financed  and  run  by  the  states,  should  not 
teach  religion  to  children.  That  should  be  the  re- 
sponsibility of  the  home  and  the  church  primarily, 
though  it  may  be  possible  in  certain  cases  to  work 
out  some  form  of  spiritual  expression  which  is  ac- 
ceptable to  all  the  children  in  a  school.  I  feel,  how- 
ever, this  should  never  be  forced  upon  any  of  them. 


IF  YOU 
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\\  hat  is  the  reason  men  of  the  North 
seemingly  show  lack  of  respect  for  women? 
Men  do  not  tip  their  hats  to  women  ivhom 
they  meet  on  the  street,  neither  do  they 
rise  from  their  seals  when  women  come 
into  the  room.  Southern  men  are  more 
courteous.  Why  are  Northern  men  not  so? 

You  surprise  me  in  your  estimate  of  men  in  the 
North.  I  have  never  had  a  man  greet  me  in  the 
street  without  raising  his  hat,  nor  do  I  find  that 
they  do  not  get  up  when  a  lady  comes  into  the 
room.  In  informal  gatherings  when  people  are 
coming  and  going  all  the  time,  it  might  happen 
that  a  man  did  not  notice  that  a  woman  had 
entered  or  left;  but  on  any  formal  occasion,  I 
have  never  known  a  man  to  remain  seated. 

On  streetcars  and  busses,  since  women  have 
begun  to  work  under  much  the  same  conditions 
as  men,  I  think  the  men  feel  that  the  women 
want  to  be  treated  in  exactly  the  same  way  and 
there  is  no  longer  the  feeling  that  they  must  treat 
them  as  though  they  were  meeting  on  a  social 
basis.  Of  course,  I  realize  that  there  are  young 
people  who  are  not  trained  at  home  to  have  good 
manners  and  who  may  not  be  taught  to  raise 
their  hats  to  ladies,  or  to  get  up  when  a  woman 
comes  into  the  room,  and  our  schools  do  not 
teach  manners  as  a  rule;  but  it  takes  a  very  short 
period  of  contact  with  good  manners  to  bring 
about  a  knowledge  and  understanding  of  the 
things  which  are  expected  of  well-brought-up 
people.  I  have  always  found  that  the  people  of 
this  country  learn  quickly. 

Southern  men,  of  course,  have  a  tradition  of 
chivalry  toward  women.  Many  of  my  forebears 
came  from  the  South,  as  well  as  the  many  who 
came  from  the  North,  but  as  I  go  back  through 
the  family  history,  I  find  that,  on  the  whole,  the 
Southern  men  did  not  treat  their  women  any 
better  than  the  Northerners,  and  so  while  there 
may  be  more  of  a  veneer  attached  to  Southern 
manners,  I  think  the  basic  kindliness  which  is 
the  root  of  all  good  manners  exists  both  in  the 
North  and  in  the  South. 


I  am  seven  teen  years  old  and  my  prob- 
lem is  llml  I  live  with  my  grandmother, 
who  disapproves  of  my  going  with  boys. 
The  girls  I  chum  with  notice  this,  but  I 
always  say  I  don'' t  care  to  go  out  tcith  boys. 
What  should  I  do?  How  can  I  show  my 
grandmother  that  I  can  be  trusted  and 
that,  like  other  girls  of  my  own  age,  I  enjoy 
going  out  with  boys? 

Talk  the  situation  over  with  your  grandmother. 
She  is  probably  anxious  to  keep  you  from  tempta- 
tion, and  conscious  of  the  fact  that  you  may  not 
perhaps  feel  free  to  come  and  tell  her  how  you  feel 
and  what  you  are  thinking  about,  because  there  is 
a  great  difference  in  age  between  you.  If  she  knows 
that  you  are  telling  her  all  about  what  happens 
and  that  you  will  talk  over  any  problems  that  oc- 
cur and  that  you  will  not  do  anything  without 
talking  it  over  with  her  first,  I  think  you  will  find 
that  she  is  quite  willing  that  you  should  have  the 
normal  relationships  that  should  exist  among 
young  people. 
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/  have  often  heard  it  said  that  behind 
every  great  man  is  a  great  mother  or 
wife.  I  am  ivondering  to  what  extent,  that 
teas  true  of  the  late  Franklin  I).  Roose- 
velt. Did  he  have  an  inborn  ambition 
to  become  the  great  leader  he  tvas,  or  to 
what  extent  were  his  aspiral ions  nurtured 
and  inspired  by  his  mother  and  by 
yourself? 

I  think  his  mother  had  a  great  influence  upon 
my  husband,  but  his  father's  influence  was  very 
marked  also.  They  did  not  specifically  train  him 
in  leadership,  but  they  gave  him  an  all-around 
education  and  a  great  deal  of  general  knowledge. 
His  father  gave  him  a  sense  of  responsibility  about 
the  place  in  which  he  lived,  the  people  in  the 
neighborhood,  the  land,  the  stock  and  the  em- 
ployees with  whom  he  worked. 

His  mother  and  her  family  had  traveled  a  great 
deal,  too,  and  had  been  in  many  parts  of  the 
world,  and  she  stimulated  him  to  interests  in  other 
countries.  As  far  as  I  am  concerned,  I  learned 
a  great  deal  from  my  husband.  I  doubt  if  my 
influence  was  very  important,  except  that  I  had 
a  tremendous  interest  in  certain  concepts  of 
social  justice  and  I  think  our  mutual  play  on 
each  other  was  valuable  in  keeping  before  him 
the  ideals  which  he  held  and  which  might  have 
been  obscured  by  his  surroundings  at  certain 
times  in  his  life. 


* 


/  am  a  frightened  and  bewildered 
mother.  Frighteneil  because  the  ratlio 
and  newspapers  give  us  nothing  to  look 
forward  to  but  atomic  warfare.  I 
cannot  understand  why  this  nation, 
founded  by  men  fleeing  from  a  govern- 
ment they  thought  wrong,  can  tell 
other  countries  what  kind  of  government 
to  set  up.  Isn't  keeping  communism 
from  spreading  in  this  country  a  big 
enough  fight? 

I  think  it  would  be  well  for  all  of  us  to  stop 
talking  about  keeping  communism  from  spread- 
ing and  talk  about  making  democracy  a  success. 
If  it  is  going  to,  succeed,  your  part  in  its  success 
will  be  in  making  your  own  surroundings 
thoroughly  successful  in  the  use  of  the  democratic 
processes,  both  in  everyday  living  and  in  the 
political  and  economic  life  of  your  environment. 
If  enough  people  do  this,  the  success  of  de- 
mocracy will  be  self-evident. 

We  must  bend  every  effort  to  create  a  success- 
ful democracy  here,  because  we  believe  people 
have  greater  control  themselves  politically 
under  a  democratic  system,  and  we  are  convinced 
that  from  the  economic  standpoint  a  capitalistic- 
system  with  proper  democratic  controls  can  give 
people  more  opportunity  and  greater  satisfaction 
than  can  a  communist  system. 
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IVSTER 

ight-seeing  was  done  casually,  with  Miinster  Cathedral 
iking  little  of  their  time. 
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iwed  by  the  interior  of  a  famous  dress  shop, 
ii klin  dozed  peacefully  while  his  wife  bought 
dozen  or  so  new  dresses." 


In  June,  1005,  Franklin  and  Eleanor  Roosevelt 
sailed  for  Europe.  Jointly,  to  his  mother,  they  pictured 
their  escapades  on  the  Continent,  the  people 
they  met,  the  things  they  bought, 

their  enthusiasm  and  their  happiness. 


■•  m$Z      :  'ismSBSa 

"Franklin's  furs,"  of  finest  mink,  add  the  finish- 
ing splendor  to  the  young  bride's  Paris  gown. 


vV 
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A  fortuneteller  peered  into  their  future.  J l//0  £^    iS&T 

"You  will  be  President  of  the  United  States," 

she  told  the  bridegroom.  /  /  /  '  ^ 
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By  ELEANOR  and  FRANKLIN  D.  ROOSEVELT 


Two  young  people  in  love  —  destined  with  the  passing  years  to  become  America's  most  famous  couple. 


IN  order  to  finish  the  spring  term  at  Co- 
lumbia Law  School,  Franklin  Roosevelt  and 
his  young  bride  postponed  their  honeymoon 
trip  for  several  months.  Early  in  June,  1905, 
the  young  couple  sailed  for  Europe  and  in  the 
morning  of  the  second  day  at  sea  commenced  to 
inform  his  mother  of  their  whereabouts  and 
daily  activities.  Marriage  did  not  sever  the  close 
tie  between  mother  and  son.  Nevertheless,  the 
tie  was  altered  somewhat,  now  there  were  two 
persons  who  addressed  Sara  Roosevelt  as 
"Mama."  Jointly  they  pictured  for  Sara  Roose- 
velt their  escapades  on  the  continent  of  Europe, 
the  people  they  met,  the  things  they  bought,  their 
happiness  and  enthusiasm.  Following  are  ex- 
cerpts from  the  honeymoon  letters  of  two  young 
people,  in  love,  who  were  destined  to  become 
America's  most  famous  couple.  ED. 

S.  S.  Oceanic,  June  7,  1905 

Dearest  Mama:  I  am  all  unpacked  and  settled 

and   F.    is    now   getting   his   things   in   order. 

Thank  you  so  much,  dear,  for  everything  you 


did  for  us.  You  are  always  just  the  sweetest, 
dearest  Mama  to  your  children  and  I  shall  look 
forward  to  our  next  long  evening  together, 
when  I  shall  want  to  be  kissed  all  the  time! 

So  far  we  have  seen  nothing  of  our  fellow 
passengers,  but  Franklin  will  tell  you  about 
them  the  end  of  the  trip  when  I  won't  be  able 
to  write! 

Ever  and  ever  so  much  love  my  dearest 
Mummy  from  your  devoted  Eleanor 

"\\  hen  I  won't  be  able  to  write"  refers  to 
A.E.R.'s  (Anna  Eleanor  Roosevelt,  hereafter 
designated  by  her  initials)  fear  of  seasickness,  an 
ailment  that  has  always  plagued  her. 

Posted  at  Queenstown,  R.M.S.  Oceanic 

June  11,  1905 
Dearest  Mama:  So  far  we  have  had  an  al- 
most  perfect   crossing.    Eleanor   has   been   a. 
wonderful  sailor  and  hasn't  missed  a  single  meal 
or  lost  any  either. 

Our  fruit  is  delicious,  but  it  is  a  case  of  "em- 
brasse  de  riches"  as  we  got  six  baskets  of  goodies, 


and  are  trying  to  do  our  duty  to  them  even  at 
the  expense  of  chronic  dyspepsia. 

We  expect  to  reach  Queenstown  tonight  and 
Liverpool  by  1  o'clock  tomorrow7,  and  shall  see 
the  Bullochs  and  Maxwells  and  take  the  5  p.m. 
train  to  London,  going  straight  to  Brown's, 
where  we  hope  to  be  welcomed  by  Aunt  Kassie, 
P.C.  and  Muriel. 

Loads  of  love  from  us  both. 

Ever  your  affectionate  F.D.R. 

"Aunt  Kassie"  was  F.D.R.'s  maternal  aunt, 
Katharine  Delano,  whose  first  husband,  Charles 
A.  Robbins,  had  died  in  1889.  In  1893  she  married 
Hiram  Price  Collier,  whom  F.D.R.  refers  to  as 
"P.C."  "Muriel"  was  Muriel  Delano  Robbins, 
Aunt  Kassie's  daughter  by  her  first  marriage;  she 
married  Cyril  Martineau  and  lives  in  London. 

Brown's  Hotel,  London.  W. 
(dover  st  &  albemarle  st) 

June  16,  1905 
Dearest  Mama:  I  will  go  back  to  tell  you  what 

your  infants  have  (Continued  on  Page  95) 
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Sedate  in  traveling  clothes,  and  with  piled-up  lug- 
gage, Eleanor  and  Franklin  wait  to  hoard  their  train. 
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Searching  for  old  books,  German  beer  and  antique  shops 
was  among  the  pleasant  ways  the  Roosevelts 
spent  their  time  in  Germany. 
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have  to  do  a  more  complete  job  later  on.  shucked  the  grimv  coveralls 
and  got  into  a  clean  wrapper  with  "Froelick's"  in  red  cotton  on  the  hack. 

John  Froelick  was  ringing  up  a  gas  sale  at  the  register  in  the  little  of- 
fice. He  was  six-one  and  hroad  all  the  way  through.  He  had  iron-gray  hair, 
though  he  was  still  this  side  of  forty,  and  serious  brown  eves. 

Ed  gave  John  the  work  sheet.  "l"m  going  to  try  her  out,"  he  said.  He 
stood  a  good  four  inches  shorter  than  John.  With  his  wavj  blond  hair  and 
fair  skin  he  Looked  younger  even  than  his  twenty-two  years. 

John  nodded.  "You  take  her  over?  Doc  wants  the  car  tonight." 

Ed  hesitated.  He  said  at  last,  "All  right,  Sarge,  but  I've  got  to  be  out 
of  here  by  six-thirty." 

"Big  date?"  John  asked  and  Ed  said,  not  smiling,  "Big." 

He  hooked  the  three-wheeled  motorcycle  to  the  rear  bumper  of  the 
convertible  and  spread  a  pad  on  the  rayon  seat  cover  before  he  climbed  in 
and  got  behind  the  wheel.  The  service  station  was  at  the  end  of  Maple 
Streel  where  it  ran  into  the  state  road  between  Fall  City  and  Carlisle.  It 
stood  clean  and  bright  in  the  early-November  air,  and  the  little  cottage 
behind,  that  some  previous  owner  had  built  as  the  first  of  a  projected 
series  of  overnight  cabins,  looked  snug  and  warm. 

It  was.  Ed  thought  of  that  as  he  sent  the  big  car  up  the  state  road, 
gave  a  flicking  glance  in  the  rear-view  mirror  to  (Continued  on  Page  192) 
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Slip  said  brokenly.  **l  don't  want  lo  wait.9' 
Her  «^es  were  closed.  I  he  lashes  sooty 
against  her  skin. 
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Eighth  of  a  JOURNAL  Series 
PEOPLE  ARE  PEOPLE  THE  WORLD   OVER 
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UNITED  STATES:  In  tlie  spacious  Presbyterian  church  of  Clidden, 
Iowa,  the  Pratt  family  sing  the  closing  hymn.  Their  minister  is  a 
firm  internationalist,  who  on  this  occasion  preached  a  sermon 
calling  lor  good  will  toward  the  oppressed  peoples  of  Europe. 


GERMANY:  The  Stieglitzes  adhere  to  the  strict  faith  of  German 
Protestantism.  I  lii^  is  the  church  in  which  they  were  married  in 
the  village  of  Wollau  fifteen  years  ago.  At  Christmas  they  will  sing 
the  hymn  heard  round  the  world:  Stille  Nacht,  Heilige  Nackt. 


!TAi.Y:  Fum  I     mi  run-  kneel  at  High  Ma>s.  in  the  twelfth-cen- 

vrhich  rises  al>.>\ethe  hilltop  village  of  Montefioralle. 

i  children  go  faithfully,  hut  male  attendance  has  slipped. 

iesl  blames    modern  ideas"  (meaning  Communism). 


FRANCE:  In  Sunday  best,  the  Redouins  attend  Mass  in  the  ancient  church 
of  the  village  of  St.  Bohar.  Their  own  village  is  Fosses,  but  owing  to  the 
shortage  of  priests  the  two  churches  alternate  services,  every  other  Sun- 
day. The  Redouins  contribute  a  thousand  francs  to  the  church  each  vear. 


United  States 

Mexieo 

Egypt 

England 

Eepiatoried  Afrieei 

Peihistein 


EGYPT:  Mrs.  el  Gamel  never  ; 
tends  the  mosque  with  her  hu 
band,  and  proper  Moslem  wom< 
do  not  show  their  faces  pu  g 


THIS  IS  THE  WAY  I 


THE  people  on  these  pages  are  indeed  people.  But,  being  people,  they  do  not  know 
all  the  answers.  So  each  in  his  own  way  seeks  his  peace  with  himself,  with  his  fel- 
low man,  and  with  eternity. 

The  Pratts  of  Glidden,  Iowa,  are  Presbyterians,  although  Mr.  Pratt  was  born  a 
Methodist.  The  Hiatts  of  Hook  Norton,  Oxfordshire,  are  High  Church  Anglicans. 
The  Guercinis  of  Tuscany  practice  the  Catholic  faith  of  their  Roman  forebears;  the 
Redouins  of  France  and  the  Gonzalezes  of  Mexico  are  Catholics  also.  The  Stieg- 
litzes of  Germany  follow  in  the  footsteps  of  Protestant  Martin  Luther.  In  Egypt  the 
el  Gamels  hearken  to  the  words  of  the  prophet  Mohammed.  In  Japan  and  China  the 
Okamotos  and  Hos  bow  quietly  to  Buddha.  In  mid-Africa  the  Zamba  Alumas  are 
mission  Christians.  And  in  their  Slovakian  village,  the  Baloghs  walk  each  week  to- 
ward the  Byzantine  spire  which  marks  their  church  as  Greek  Orthodox. 

Faith  finds  its  common  expression  in  prayer.  On  Egyptian  Fridays  you  will  find 
Hag  Zaki  el  Gamel  and  his  sons  in  the  mosque,  bowing  toward  Mecca  in  submission  to 
the  will  of  Allah.    On  the  hard  pews  of  the  sixteenth-century  Hook  Norton  church, 


EQUATORIAL  AFRICA:  The  mission  church  at  Lujulu,  close  to  the  Congo 
border,  is  packed  each  Sundav  with  tribesmen  from  the  vicinity.  Sermons 
are  in  three  languages:  Bangala,  Kakwa,  Kaliko.  Hymns  are  sung  with  fer- 
vent rhythm.  Sexes  are  segregated ;  small  children  sit  with  their  mothers. 


JAPAN:There  are  no  regular  serv- 
ices in  the  Buddhist  church 
and  people  worship  as  they  wish. 
Here  the  Okamoto  family  pray 
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"his  is  the  scene  on  Fri- 

ihen  men  and  boys  (over 

kneel    on    rush    prayer 

md  pray  toward  Mecca. 
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CZECHOSLOVAKIA:  The  Baloghs  belong  to  the  traditional  Greek  Orthodox 
Church  of  most  Slavic  peoples.  Joseph  and  Anna  Balogh  sit  in  the  first 
pew,  their  children  behind.  The  Greek  Orthodox  Church  calendar  is  slightly 
different  from  that  of  western  Christianity;  festivals  are  gaily  celebrated. 


•  Germany 

•  Japan 

•  Czechoslovakia 

•  France 

•  China 

•  Italy        by  JOHN  GODFREY  MORRIS 


HE  WORLD  WORSHIPS 


the  Hiatts  read  the  Book  of  Common  Prayer.  Across  the  world,  Ho  Fu-yuan  pauses 
in  the  rice  fields  to  pray  for  the  souls  of  his  illustrious  ancestors.  And  in  the  Presby- 
terian church  in  Glidden,  the  Pratts  pray  in  unison  with  the  congregation  to  "Our 
Father  which  art  in  heaven."   Around  the  world,  faces  are  earnest  with  humility. 

The  mission  church  in  Lujulu,  in  the  heart  of  Africa,  is  so  popular  that  the  con- 
gregation overflows  onto  the  grass  outside.  But  in  other  parts  of  the  world  church  at- 
tendance has  slipped.  Ho  Fu-yuan  considers  himself  a  good  Buddhist,  but  seldom  goes 
to  temple.  Grandmother  Guercini  and  the  girls  attend  Mass  faithfully,  but  the  men 
are  lax.  The  Hiatts,  tied  to  the  farm  by  animals  and  children,  get  to  church  only'on 
Easter,  Christmas  and  Harvest  Thanksgiving.  And  in  Germany,  the  Stieglitzes' 
church  services  were  interrupted  while  the  local  minister  was  a  prisoner  of  war. 

Neither  the  knowledge  of  Science  nor  the  ignorance  of  Superstition  has  provided 
the  answers  to  the  eternal  mysteries  of  the  universe.  Invoking  their  separate  gods, 
these  twelve  families  seek  understanding  through  faith,  and  in  Religion  find  a  com- 
mon creed:  Love,  and  the  international  expression  of  Love:  Peace. 


e  Buddhist  temple  in  Shi- 
They  also  have  family 

rs  to  the  spirits  of  their  an- 
each  morning  at  home. 


MEXICO:  Serapes  over  their  shoulders,  Luis  and  Pablo  Gonzalez  wait  for 
communion  with  their  parents.  Little  Rubin  Gonzalez  peeps  from  the  side 
and  baby  Maria  is  held  by  her  father.  In  Mexico  the  long,  hard  battle  be- 
tween church  and  state  has  settled  into  acquiescence   on  both  sides. 


PHOTOGRAPHS  for  the  Journal  by  Horoce  Bristol  (Japan  and  China),  Larry  Burrows  (England), 
Robert  Capa  (United  States  and  Czechoslovakia),  Marie  Hansen  (Italy),  George  Rodger  (Egypt, 
Pakistan  and  Equatorial  Africa),  Phil  Schultz  (Mexico),  David  Seymour  (France  ond  Germany). 


CHINA:  Bowing  before  the  grave  of  his  father,  Ho  Fu-yuan  and  his 
sons  pause  in  a  typically  Chinese  gesture  of  reverence  for  ances- 
tors. Though  avowed  Buddhists,  the  Hos'  religion  is  blended  with 
superstition;  each  morning  incense  is  lighted  to  the  Kitchen  God. 


PAKISTAN:  In  the  mosque,  Mohammed  Usman,  himself  named  for  the 
prophet  of  Islam,  bows  low  toward  Mecca.  Like  many  of  his  impov- 
erished neighbors,  Mr.  Usman  is  not  particularly  devout,  and  attends 
mosque  faithfully  only  during  the  Moslem  month  of  Ramadan. 


ENGLAND:  The  Hiatt  family  (except  for  loan,  who  is  too  small  to  go) 
stand  up  front  in  the  nave  of  the  Hook  Norton  church.  Mr.  Hiatt's 
mother,  a  regular  churchgoer,  frowns  on  the  "Easter-only"  ch  urch- 
going  habits  of  the  Hiatts,  but  their  farm  chores  tie  them  down. 
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When  ili«"  moment  whips  lhal  luek  lakes  over. 


sit  light  and  maybe  THIS 
will  happen  lo 


yon  loo.    •     VU  %0jdWit  (MM 


CHANCES  are,  when  anybody  says  "incantation,"  you 
think  of  abracadabra,  or  open  sesame,  or  one  of  those 
old,  solid  numbers.  They  were  all  right  too.  Did  good 
work,  in  their  time.  But  for  smooth  pickup,  quick  get- 
away when  the  lights  change,  nice  handling  in  heavy 
traffic — oh,  we  were  speaking  about  incantations?  Well, 
come  back  and  check  on  this  when  you  have  finished 
the  piece! — for  those  things,  it  would  be  hard  to  beat  a 
simple  little  six-word  item  Gail  Thompson  learned,  in 
the  most  casual  way  imaginable,  one  rainy  November 
morning.  And  work?  Say,  it  worked  like  a  charm! 

(The  only  reason  I  bring  this  up  at  all  is  to  warn 
you  against  it.  It  can  be  hard  to  handle,  so  take  my 
advice  and  don't  monkey  with  it.) 

Gail?  Oh,  she  was  very  nice,  if  you  happen  to  like 
them  small,  slim,  blond  and  with  brown  eyes.  Her 
trouble  was  reconversion.  She  was  especially  good  when 
the  summer  sun  turned  her  a  honey  tan,  and  she 
wore  one  of  those  gasp-and-look-again  bathing  suits. 
This  costume  is  seldom  worn  by  a  file  clerk  in  November. 


ILLUSTRATED 


Gail  was  leaning  against  a  file  cabinet  there  in  the 
outer  office  of  Caruthers,  Burt,  Barton  and  Pruett,  with 
a  handful  of  papers  in  case  Miss  Moran,  her  boss,  or 
Mr.  Pruett,  everybody's  boss,  happened  to  heave  into 
view.  She  had  a  face  about  four  feet  long.  She  was  star- 
ing absently  at  the  rain  sluicing  down,  and  telling  her- 
self bitterly  how  lucky  she  was. 

Lucky,  lucky  Gail!  She  had  a  good  job,  a  nice 
apartment  which  she  shared  with  her  mother  and  her 
older  sister,  who  also  had  good  jobs.  They  all  looked 
nice  whenever  they  went  anyplace  together — and 
whenever  they  went  anyplace,  it  was  together.  They 
just  did  not  seem  to  meet  interesting  men.  Mom  felt 
pretty  relaxed  about  it,  but  sis  kept  putting  those  ad- 
vertisements in  the  Personal  column  of  the  Satur- 
day Review.   Gail  sighed. 

Her  disillusioned  brown  eyes  left  the  windows  and 
moved  slowly  over  the  serried  rows  of  desks  in  the  big 
office.  Her  mind's  eye  went  even  farther,  into  the  small 
cubicles  where  the  Medium  (Continued  on  Page  164) 
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iiimx.  AND  shout  hair  waves  away  from  smooth  bangs  to  a  duster  of  curls  in  back. 

ombs  and  a  ribbon  bold  curls  in  place.  (Glistening  locks,  courtesy  regular  shampooing'.) 
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V It ISP  VEILING.  Shape  H  yard 
idling  to  jit  back  of  head  and  attach 
beribboned  bicycle  clip.  Add  own  flower 
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EVENING  CHIGNON.  Ij^yards  ofl5"veilinM 

ties  around  a  chignon  anil  ends  in  a  wide  bow. 


_Ll_Cji\  J_J    O  XxVJlV  X  ...  for  the  holidays  and  New  Yeat 
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T  WAVES  begin  from  a  center  part  which  goes  down  the  back  of  the 


A  BANDEAI    of  folded  Veiling  (or  wide  silk  ribbon)  goes  over  the  bead  and 

pins  in  place  over  each  ear.    Wow  two  inches  on  each  side  for  crisp,  perky  ends. 
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NlXi  AND   SIMPLE  for  an  elegant  touch.  Center  part,  wide 
waves.  Ends  are  looped  up  and  pinned  in  knot  effect  in  bach. 
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PHOTOGRAPHS    BY    FRANCESCO   SCAVULLO 


("  am»  ii     isii  ID  away  from  face,  the  short  hair-do  lakes  on  a  newlook 
new  year.  Hair  is  cut  2x/2  to  IS  inches  all  over  the  head.  Easy  and  versatile. 

oose  from  these  nine  new  hair  arrangements  the  one  that  will  turn  yon 
the  prettiest  girl  at  the  holiday  parties  .  .  .  and  give  you  a  brand-new 

kfor  1949!  the  FUTUBE  for  short  hair  is  a  gentle  winging  away  from 

'face  to  a  fetching  back  interest,  the  FASHION  for  long  hair  lies  in 
silken-smooth,  close-to- the-head  arrangements  highlighted  (and  held  in 

ice)  with  veiling,  combs,  jewels  or  flowers.    •    By  Dawn  Crowell  Norman 

Beaut?  Editor  of  the  Journal 
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hou  ANY  LEN4>Tll  of  hair  7  yard  of  15"  veiling  goes  over  the  heat 
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LOVELY  EVENING  ...  AT  HOME 


Mrs.  Nancy  Hawks,  of  Beverly  Hills,  California,  in  a  greatcoat  house 
coat  of  flame-red  flannel  with  big  saddlebag  pockets.  A  fringed  taffeta  scarf  is 
knotted  under  the  collar,  eanght  with  a  jewel. 

Mrs.  Henrik  de  kauffmaiin,  wife  of  the  Danish  ambassador  in  Wash- 
ington, loves  the  ease  and  grace  of  a  hostess  robe  for  informal  dining  at  home. 
Antique-white   moire,  embroidered   in   gold   .   .   .  designed  by  Joseph  Whitehead. 
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PHOTOGRAPHS  BY  JOHN  ENGSTEAD 
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Double  satin  triangle,  fringed  border, 
bv  Hattie  Carnegie.    Piguet's"  satin-and-velvet  stole  from  Paris,  2535. 
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Editorial  .\«/«t  The  story  of  the 
Oregon  Trail  has  often  been  i«>l<l  in 
terms  of  the  heartaches,  hardships 
and  triumphs  of  the  men  and  women 
who  headed  the  emigrant  armies  of 
a  centurj  ago.  Itui  children  were 
also  there.  Whal  became  of  the  or- 
phans in  a  region  where  the  struggle 
for  survival  left  little  margin  of  com- 
fort for  i  he  weak  and  homeless? 

One  of  the  wagon  trains  of  the 
*  lo's  left  a  familj  of  orphaned  chil- 
dren  at  Whitman's  Mission,  at 
Waiilatpu,  on  a  minor  tributary  of 
the  Columbia  easl  of  the  Cascades 
range.  I>r.  Manns  Whitman  had  no 
choice  hni  io  take  them  in.  Their 
part-ills  hail  died  on  the  trail,  and 
the  dwindling  resources  of  the  train 
could  no  longer  support  them. 

There  « ere  seven  of  i  hese  children. 
The  two  oldest  were  boys:  Johnny, 


age  fourteen,  and  Francis,  age 
thirteen.  -Next  to  the  boys  was 
Catherine,  age  eleven.  Then  came 
the  four  "little"  girls,  including  a 
baby  six  months  old. 

Catherine  —  or  Cathy — was  crip- 
pled. Just  before  their  mother  died 
east  of  Laramie,  Cathy  had  fallen 
and  broken  her  leg,  and  the  constant 
jolting  of  the  wagon  had  kept  it  from 
healing  properly.  Yet  the  two  older 
boys  depended  on  <  lathy,  and  to  the 
four  little  girls  she  «as  the  mother 
of  the  family,  now  that  their  parents 
were  gone. 

It  was  a  tremendous  load  for  a  girl 
of  eleven  years.  Re-created  here,  by 
the  author  of  The  Empire  Builders, 
is  the  manner  in  which  little  Cathy 
bore  her  burden  when  the  loneliest 
night  of  all  came  to  Whitman's  Mis- 
sion: Christmas  Eve,  18 1.». 
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HE  stars  were  like  bright  jewels  that  night  above  Whitman's  Mission.  It  was 
bitterly  cold.  The  storm  that  had  raged  all  day  was  over,  but  surface  snow 
still  screamed  across  the  whitened  plateau.  Long  streamers  hung  from  the 
chimneys  of  the  big  Whitman  house  inside  its  log  palisade,  and  tiny  particles 
swept  across  the  roof  like  processions  of  fairy  footsteps.  Sometimes,  when  a  big 
puff  of  wind  came,  the  chimneys  moaned  together:  Who-o-o  .  .  .  wo-o-o-o. 

It  was  only  nine-thirty,  but  everyone  in  the  mission  was  in  bed.  Mrs.  Whit- 
man had  seen  to  that.  She  was  a  big,  capable,  beautiful  woman,  but  very  strict. 
Doctor  Whitman  had  had  a  hard  ride  that  day — fighting  the  storm  all  the  way 
back  from  Fort  Walla  Walla — so  he  had  been  glad  to  get  to  bed  early. 

It  did  seem  to  Cathy  that  on  this  particular  night  she  ami  her  brothers  and 
sisters  might  have  been  allowed  to  stay  up  a  little  longer  than  usual.  But  Mrs. 
Whitman  had  been  pretty  short  about  it.  The  minute  the  clock  struck  nine,  she 
had  come  out  into  the  kitchen  where  the  orphans  were,  looking  like  a  big,  severe 
angel  with  her  yellow  hair  in  braids  and  the  candlelight  glinting  in  her  blue  eyes. 
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"Well,  children,"  she'd  announced  briskly,  "it's  time  for  bed.  It's  bedtime 
t  all  of  us.  Take  the  little  girls  up  and  tuck  them  in,  Francis.  Mind  they  say 
leir  prayers  now.  You,  too,  young  man!" 

"Yes,  ma'am."  Francis  was  a  shy,  sensitive  boy,  and  it  had  taken  him  a 
linute  to  get  up  his  courage.  "Have  we  got  to  go  to  bed  now,  ma'am?" 

"Why  not?" 

But  Francis  couldn't  go  on.  "You  tell  her,  Johnny.  You're  the  oldest." 

"Not  me,"  Johnny  said,  scowling.  Johnny  hadn't  smiled  once  since  the 
agons  had  gone  off  and  left  them  here.  "She'd  say  I  was  arguing  with  her." 

"Johnny!"  Cathy  reproved.  "You  should  be  more  polite  to  Mrs.  Whitman." 

"You  tell  her,  then." 

So  Cathy  had  to  do  it  after  all.  She  said,  "We  thought  we'd  like  to  sit  in 
nere  by  the  big  fireplace  for  a  while  before  we  went  to  bed,  Mrs.  Whitman." 

"Oh,  no,"  Mrs.  Whitman  said.  "We've  got  a  lot  to  do  tomorrow.  It's 

hristmas,  you  know."  (Continued  on  Page  89) 
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Softly  draped  mauve  jacquard  satin  makes  a  figure- 
flattering  dinner  dress;  wear  your  prettiest  jewel  on 
the  cuffed  neckline.  Vogue  Design  No.  6639,  12  to  20. 


PHOTOS    BY    FRANCESCO    SCAVULLO 


£1  lovely  pink  lace  to  dance  in.  .  . 

a  figure  pattering,  ballet-length  mauve  jacquard 

satin  .  .  .  a  stenciled  velveteen  skirt  with  a 

jersey  top  to  wear  at  home  .  .  . 

all  to  be  remembered. 

Oly  J(ora  O'jeary 


Beautifully  simple  plaid  taffeta;  tremendous  four-gore 
skirt,  low,  scooped-out  neckline.  Lovely,  too,  in  black 
velvet;  long  sleeves.  Vogue  Design  No.  S-1892,  12  to  20. 


\ 

For  glamour  at  home  .  .  .  leopard  velveteen  skirt ;  simple 
blouse,  brilliant  cummerbund.  Vogue  Designs,  skirt  No. 
6609.  24  to  32.  blouse  No.  6513.  12  to  20;  "Easy-to-Make." 

GLOVES   BY   VIOfcA   WEINBERGER.   JEWELRY   BY  SEAMAN-   SCHEPPS. 


A  dress  you'll  never  tire  of!  Pert  tie-neekline  and 
a  shaped  euff  on  a  button-front  bodiee;  full, 
si\-gore  skirt.  Vogue  Design  No.  S-4915,  12  to  20. 
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The  prettiest  girl .  .  .  the  prettiest  dress.  Lovely  pink  lace 
with  graceful  skirt  for  dancing.  Covered  shoidder,  low 
.h^n,.]   neckline.  Voeue  Design  No-  S-4883,  12  to  20. 


Slimmest  of  velvet  dinner  dresses  with  bare  shoulders,  a 
draped  hip  line.  The  covered-up  short  jacket  makes  it  a 
perfect  theater  costume.  Vogue  Design  No.  S-4937, 12  to  18* 


Buy  Vogue  Patterns  at  the  store  which  sells  them  in  your  city.    Or  order  by 

mail,  enclosing  check  or  money  order*,  from  Vogue  Pattern  Service,  Putnam 

Avenue,  Greenwich,  Conn.  ;or  in  Canada  from  21  DundaH  Square,  Toronto,  Ont. 

*Connecticut  residents  please  add  sales  tax, 

Hut'li  V«»fr*  and  i'riws  arv  an  M*aao  Hit 


OPEN  HOUSE 

(Serves  25) 

Triangle  Sandwiches         Cheese  Daisies 

Chocolate-Mint  Wafers 

Hungarian  Nut  Sticks     Sultana  Cake 

CrunlM-rry  Punch 

Orange-Nut   Kails      Comitul   Tliipg 


You  needn't  wait  for  New  Year's  to  ha\e  an 
"open  house"  going  strong.  It's  a  whole  week  to 
New  Year's.  Any  day  is  a  good  day  for  a  party. 


CHRISTMAS  FAMILY  BREAKFAST 

Christmas  Grapefruit 

Kcady-to-eat  Cereal 

Milk  mill  Cream  and  Muple  Sugar 

Cottage  Eggs  Broiled  Peach  Halve* 

Bacon 

Cinnamon-Biscuit  Ring         Jam 

Coffee  Milk 


"Wait  until  after  breakfast,  children.  Eat  your 
cereal,  Abby.  And  then  we'll  look  at  the  tree."  The 
big  hour  of  the  day:  breakfast  with  the  children. 
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BY  ANN  BATCHELUER 


1Never  knew  how  many  tried-and-ttue  friends  one  can  coll,,,  through  a  long  space  ,,l 
years,  until  I  knew  you.  All  of  yon.  Do  you  realize  that  I've  been  mshmg  you  a  merry 
Christmas  for  over  fourteen  years?  And  that  unnumbered  wishes  for  the  same  have  come 
from  you  to  me,  year  after  year  after  year?  When  you  stop  to  dunk  of  .t   it  s  somethng^ 
A  Jl  want  to    hank  you,  right  now.  It  has  meant  a  lot  to  me.  I  can't  write  each  of  you 
™  alar.    How  I  love  to  think  of  Christmas  cards.  And  stamps?  Yes,  starnps.  All  stamped 
and  everything.)   If  I  could  I  would,  and  I'd  say  from  the  heart,  by  winch  rny  pen  wouU 
be  Jded   "A  merry  Christmas,"  and  you  would  know  I  meant  it.  So  take  tins    open  letter 
nsLd,  and  take  it*  meaning  every  one  of  you  who  have  been  and  are ,  my    nen s   And 
know  that  rm  your  friend  too.  For  it's  Christmas  all  day  long,  and  rny  day  lasts  all  the  year 
through  Just  as  you've  made  me  feel  yours  does  too. 

WeU  ^IrostarttHraa^  Christmas  breakfast  is  apt  to  fade  into  msrgmficance  bes  de 
the  rest  of  the  festivities.  But  for  those  who  go  to  grandma's  on  Christmas,  let  s  starUhe  ay 
right   Up  they  get,  the  moppets  whose  stockings  bulge  with  those  (Conunue*  on  Page  m 
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1  Can  it  be  that  winter  is  shutting  the  doors 
and  latching  the  windows  against  the  somno- 
lent world?  Why,  it  was  only  a  moment  ago — 

ins-  that  it  was  summer.  Time  is  a  gay 
deceiver — don't  believe  a  word  it  says.  Get  out 
the  woollies.  December  is  here.  Also — dam 
those  socks! 

2  Creamed  celery  isn't  too  glamorous,  but 
wait  a  second.  Add  cheese  to  your  creamed 
celery,  season  it  well,  then  fill  the  hollowed  out 
shell  of  an  Edam  round  or  pineapple  cheese  (not 
tool  inllow) .  Cover  the  top  with  buttered  cracker 
crumbs  and  brown  quickly  in  the  oven.  Get 
the  idea?  It's  quite  a  dish. 

It  Going  to  surprise  everybody  with  squash 
croquettes?  Go  on  and  do  it.  And  remember 
thai  I  told  you  not  to  forget  to  add  plenty  of 
finely  chopped  walnut  meats  to  the  squash. 
The  "marriage  of  true  minds"  has  nothing  on 
this. 

I  Now,  as  to  nuts,  /  ate  a  choice  bit  the  other 
day  at  a  sort  of  stylish  place  in  town.  And  this 
was  it.  A  ball  of  vanilla  ice  cream  crammed  full 
nl  peanuts  all  ground  up  to  powder,  covered 
with  chocolate  sauce  littered  with  the  same. 
Was  it  good?  It  was. 

."»  A  first  course  for  a  bridge  luncheon  might 
be — and  will  be,  once  you  get  to  it — a  ring  of 
tomato  aspic  filled  with  chicken  or  tuna-fish  or 
crab-meat  salad.  In  case  the  old  tried-and- 
trusty  fish  cocktail  needs  a  face  lift,  this  would 
be  it. 

ii  ( ii  iddlecakes  for  breakfast,  for  supper  or  for 
one  of  those  exotic  desserts.  Let's  take  up  the 
luncheon  or  supper  dessert  kind.  Look  into  the 
heart  of  the  matter,  as  it  were.  Are  you  with 
me  so  far? 

7  Make  a  batch  of  thin  griddlecakes.  (When  I 
get  grown  up  and  sophisticated  I'll  call  them 
pancakes.  So  far,  they  are  baked  on  a  griddle.) 
Have  ready  a  thick,  delicious  blueberry  or 
ra  ,:!»erry  sauce.  Encase  large  spoons  of  the 
sauce  in  each  cake,  rolling  them  up.  Cover  with 
more  sauce,  heat  for  a  few  minutes  and  serve 
quickly  on  hot  plates.  Pass  heavy,  plain  cream. 

It  From  an  old  cookbook:  "To  select  a  proper 
chicken  to  cook  and  set  before  your  family  is 
an  accomplishment  to  be  desired.  Twist  the 
wing  of  the  chicken  to  determine  its  age.  Be 
sure  the  butcher  hasn't  twisted  it  first." 
Can't  you  trust  anybody? 

St  An  old  receipt  that  may  be  new  to  you,  any- 
way, and  that  is  stuffed  oysters.  Delicious  too. 
(  I  nip  a  do/en  large  oysters  Very  fine.  Mix  them 
with  the  yolk  of  an  egg,  thicken  with  bread 
crumbs,  add  a  tablespoon  of  heavy  cream,  salt 
and  pepper  to  taste.  Fill  shells  with  the  mix- 
ture, rounding  the  top.  Brown  in  a  hot  oven. 
IO  Oysters  are  one  tiling  you  mustn't  miss. 
Stews  are  superb  if  they  are  superb.  Roasted, 
they're  gorgeous.  In  a  scaMop  you  are  safe  and 
sure.  II  it's  a  two-layer  scallop,  ol  course.  Done 
in  a  dee))  pie  plate.  And  there  are  many  other 
wa     oi  cooking  oysters,  all  delicious. 

I I  Scallopini  of  veal  sound  like  something  you 
hear  about  and  never  make?  Try  this  one;  it 
will  bear  repeating.  Cook  a  sliced  onion  in  salad 
oil  until  it  is  brown.  Add  three  or  four  sliced 
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tomatoes  or  a  can  of  tomatoes  with  some  sliced 
green  peppers  tomakeasauce.Saltand  pepper  to 
taste.  Take  out  the  skins  from  the  tomatoes  and 
peppers  as  they  cook.  They'll  loosen,  soit'seasy. 

12  Canto  II:  Have  the  veal  sliced  almost 
paper  thin.  When  the  sauce  is  hot  and  ready, 
lay  the  veal  slices  in  the  sauce  and  cook  them 
until  they  are  very  tender.  Careful  now.  Don't 
break  them.  You  can  do  chicken  the  same 
way.  Sort  of  a  la  marengo,  you  know.  Serve 
with  mashed-potato  puffs  or  croquettes. 

lit  Got  one  for  you  on  the  subject  of — guess 
what?  Corn-meal  mush!  Yes,  the  old  familiar 
corn-meal  mush  with  an  Italian  background. 
Make,  then,  corn-meal  mush  quite  thick. 
Spread  a  layer  in  a  casserole.  Add  bits  of  butter 
or  margarine  and  a  layer  of  Parmesan 
cheese.  Add  some  very  hot  spaghetti  meat 
sauce. 

14  Chapter  II:  Continue,  now,  with  layers  of 
mush,  butter  or  margarine,  cheese  and  sauce 
until  you  come  to  the  top,  which  will  be  the 
bits  of  butter  and — generously — the  cheese. 
Brown  in  the  oven — about  400°  F.  Let  the 
diners  dip.  They'll  dip  deep. 
ir»  Surprise  item,  hors  d'oeuvres  dept.:  Cream 
half  a  cup  of  butter  or  margarine.  Add  grated 
Cheddar  cheese  and  keep  on  creaming  until  it's 
very  thick,  like  butter  again.  Spread  on  bread 
rounds,  small  ones.  Into  the  oven  or  broiler  un- 
til cheese  melts  and  browns.  Very  chi-chi. 

I  it  And  for  the  same  dept.  pops  up  another,  to 
keep  'em  happy  and  guessing.  Take  slices  of 
white  bread — cover  with  thin  slices  of  Cheddar 
cheese.  1  hen  over  this  lay  fillets  of  anchovies. 
Sprinkle  with  chopped  capers.  Grill  them  and 
serve  instead  of  the  usual  cheese  sandwiches. 
Nothing  usual  about  these.  But  good. 
17  Pumpkin  pie  topped  with  whipped  cream 
sweetened  with  maple  sugar  and  dusted  with 
chopped  toasted  walnut  meats  is  pumpkin  pie 
de  luxe. 

lit  You'll  think  I  am  nuts  about  cheese — and 
you're  right.  I  love  it.  And  it's  just  right  in 
baked  potatoes  done  this  way:  Bake,  scoop  out 
the  insides,  mash  and  for  each  potato  add  salt 
and peppertotaste.agenerousdabof butter  two 
tablespoons  condensed  tomato  soup  and  a  good 
tablespoon  sharp  grated  cheese.  Mix  well- 
stuff  potato  shells  and  brown  under  the  broiler. 

l!t  A  dessert  that  is  both  simple  and  delicious 
is  spiced  applesauce,  served  with  a  ball  of  va- 
nilla ice  cream,  lightly  sprinkled  with  cinna- 
mon. A  recommended  item. 

2<t  Ever  hear  of  English  trifle?  It's  really 
spongecake  at  a  fancy-dress  ball.  That's  all. 
But  for  a  dessert  it's  something.  Now  to  make  it 
the  American  way.  First,  have  small,  thin 
slices  of  spongecake.  Put  a  layer  in  a  shallow 
serving  dish.  All  done,  it  should  be  about  an 
inch  and  a  half  deep. 

21  Chapter  II:  Saturate  the  cake  generously 
with  strong,  heavily  sweetened  coffee,  flavored 
with  vanilla— but  don't  pour  it  on.  Add  a  thick 
layer  of  vanilla-flavored  boiled  custard.  Keep 
going  and  have  the  cake  slices  on  top.  Cover 


with  wax  paper  and  let  it  chill  in  the  refrigera- 
tor. When  ready  to  serve,  heap  it  with  whipped 
cream  and  garnish  with  crystallized  preserved 
cherries  cut  into  pieces. 

22  Well,  to  get  back  to  earth,  take  a  can  of 
peas  and  drain  them  so  they  are  pretty  dry. 
Chop  a  slice  or  two  of  bacon  very  fine,  and  add 
to  the  peas.  Put  in  a  frying  pan  and  cook  the 
peas  and  bacon  together  until  the  peas  are 
puckered  and  the  bacon  done.  Season  and  serve. 

2*1  There  are  two  things  I  want  to  mention 
that  are  wonderful  to  go  with  ham  and  chicken 
dishes.  In  case  you've  overlooked  anything, 
cranberry  jelly  is  good  with  both,  apple  butter 
is  especially  good  with  ham.  Beach-plum  jelly 
or  jam  is  the  perfect  touch  for  chicken  or 
guinea  hen. 

24  There's  more  to  broccoli  than  boiling  it 
and  let  'er  go.  Cook  until  tender  and  puree  the 
inner  leaves  and  stalks,  bind  the  puree  with  a 
beaten  egg  over  low  heat.  Season  with  salt,  pep- 
per and  a  little  nutmeg.  Cool.  Shape  in  cubes. 
Bread  the  cubes,  put  into  the  oven  to  heat  and 
brown.  Cut  hard-cooked  eggs  in  half,  crosswise, 
press  one  in  each  cube.  Serve  with  cream  sauce. 

25  Don't  lay  it  up  against  me  if  I've  told  this 
one  twice.  Twice-told  tales  are  twice  as  good 
the  second  telling.  This  one,  as  you'll  see,  deals 
with  squash  and  oysters.  You  will  thank  me  if 
it's  a  reminder  and  cheer  me  on  if  you  haven't 
heard  it  before. 

20  Make  a  cream  of  squash  soup.  Take  two 
cups  of  cooked  Hubbard  squash,  pureed,  one 
quart  of  rich  milk,  salt  and  pepper  to  taste 
and  a  large  piece  of  butter  or  margarine.  Cook 
in  a  double  boiler,  stirring  all  the  time,  and 
when  smooth  add  a  cup  of  scalded  cream. 
Now  put  in  about  two  dozen  small  oysters 
with  a  little  strained  oyster  liquor.  Heat 
until  the  oysters  curl.  Serve  in  a  tureen  if  such 
is  in  your  cupboard. 

27  Apricots  a  la  Royale  are  rightly  named. 
Royal  indeed  and  one  of  the  cook's  gifts  to  the 
higher  life.  Bake  little  tartlets.  In  each  one  put 
half  a  chilled  apricot,  fill  the  shell  with  partially 
set  apricot  jelly.  When  it  sets,  mask  the  tart- 
lets with  currant  jelly  and  cover  with  chop- 
ped pistachio  nuts. 

2lt  For  a  beginning  at  luncheon,  add  to  clear 
chicken  broth  an  equal  quantity  of  clam  broth. 
Season  to  your  taste.  Heat  to  hot  and  hot,  and 
serve  in  cups  with  salted  whipped  cream  on 
top,  sprinkled  with  paprika.  This  is  heart- 
warming. 

2J>  Don't  misuse  an  alligator  pear  by  serving 
it  with  mayonnaise.  The  idea  is  to  cut  the  pear 
in  half  lengthwise,  take  out  the  stone  and  pre- 
sent each  half  with  half  a  ripe  lime  and  let  the 
guests  do  their  own  squirting. 

ItO  Of  the  making — and  I  reckon,  eating — of 
sandwiches  there  is  no  end.  For  a  corned-beef 
sandwich — which,  I  understand,  men  go  for  in 
a  big  way — add  a  touch  of  curry  to  the  salad 
dressing  you  use  as  a  spread.  It  really  does 
wonders — if  one  likes  curry. 

Jtl  December  finds  me  about  to  do  my  Christ- 
mas shopping  as  usual.  Yes,  ma'am,  my  cards 
are  all  done  and  gone.  Merry  Christmas! 
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ften  is  only  a  minor  discomfort  due  to 
nproper  habits  of  eating  and  drinking, 


nervousness,  fatigue,  and  emo- 


onal  strain. 


Sometimes,  however,  "indigestion" 
lay  be  a  warning  sign  w£   I  of  certain 


Lseases. 


So,  if  you  have  "indigestion"  fre- 

uently,  you  should  see  your 

Dctor.   Remember. . .  6ette/o  diaedfioit/  c4 
def>  tbuwuC  fatten,  kea£ok,f 


Good  living  habits  can  be  an  aid  to  good  digest 


tion 


the  digestive  system.  In  certain  types 
of  cases,  some  doctors  are  finding  psy- 
chotherapy increasingly  important. 

If  you  have  frequent  attacks  of  "in- 
digestion," don't  try  to  be  your  own 
doctor.  The  continued  use  of  home  rem- 
edies may  do  more  harm  than  good,  and 
may  delay  the  start  of  proper  medical 


?he  digestive  system  has  been  likened 
;i  chemical  factory.  Here,  innumer- 
e  gland  cells  manufacture  juices 
ich  act  chemically  upon  the  food  we 
,  so  that  it  can  be  absorbed  and  used 
the  body. 

Vhen  the  system  fails  to  function 
perly,  "indigestion"  usually  results, 
•tunately,  this  condition  can  gener- 
r  be  corrected  by  following  a  few 
timon  sense  rules,  under  the  guidance 
your  physician.  He  may  suggest 
inges  in  your  diet,  eating  moderately, 
ping  in  good  physical  condition,  and 
>iding  mental  or  emotional  tensions. 

Whatever  may  be  the  cause  of  your 
digestion,"  prompt  diagnosis  and 
f  necessary  treatment  offer  the  best 
ince  for  cure.  Today,  new  drugs  and 
v  surgical  methods  hold  promise  for 
ter  control  of  physical  diseases  of 
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"How  did  you  know?"  Louise  asked  him. 

"There  is  something  American  about  you," 
he  declared,  and  knew  that- he  had  pleased 
her. 

After  that  it  was  easy  to  talk.  They  ex- 
changed names  and  ages,  and  she  told  him 
that  her  real  home  was  in  New  York,  and 
found  that  he,  too,  had  come  from  New  York. 
This  was  a  miracle  for  them  both,  and  they 
had  just  discovered  it  when  James  and  Mary, 
Peter  and  Chen  converged  on  them  from  dif- 
ferent directions. 

Louise  introduced  the  uniformed  boy, 
"This  is  Alec  Wetherston,  and  he  comes  from 
New  York,  not  terribly  far  even  from  where 
pa  and  ma  live." 

They  bowed,  Mary  somewhat  coldly  and 
then  she  said  in  Chinese,  "Now  we  must  buy 
what  we  want  and  go  home,  Louise.  It  is 
nearly  sunset  and  the  best  flowers  will  be 
gone." 

Somehow  or  other  their  backs  were  all 
turned  toward  the  American.  But  he  was  not 
to  be  discouraged.  He  said  loudly  to  Louise, 
"Where  do  you  live,  Miss  Liang?  I'm  com- 
ing to  see  you  if  I  may." 

She  gave  him  the  name  of  the  hutung  and 
the  number  of  the  house,  and  he  tipped  his  hat. 

"I'll  be  there  one  of  these  days  real  soon." 

"Louise!"  Mary  cried.  "How  can  you?" 

Louise  shrugged.  "I  didn't  do  anything." 
But  all  of  them  saw  that  her  eyes  had 
changed  in  this  short  time.  The  despondency 
was  gone  and  instead  there  was  a  look  of  life 
and  even  of  triumph. 

"Come,"  James  said,  "let  us  buy  this 
white  one,  this  yellow  one  and  this  fine  red 
one." 

"I  will  choose  also  this  red-and-gold," 
Mary  said.  She  was  too  indignant  to  speak 
again  to  Louise. 

Young  Wang  came  forward  and  dickered 
over  the  price  with  the  vender,  then  they 
gave  him  handfuls  of  paper  bills  and  set  out 
for  home. 

They  walked  along  resisting  the  pleadings 
of  ricksha  men  to  ride.  The  evening  was  set- 
tling upon  the  city  in  a  mist  of  color.  Along 
the  street  near  them  a  blind  violinist  walked, 
playing  as  he  went.  He  was  a  tall  fellow,  stal- 
wart and  strong,  and  his  whole  heart  spoke 
through  the  vibrating  strings  under  his  bow. 

' '  See  that  man  ? ' '  James  said. ' '  I  wonder  i  f 
he  can  be  cured."  He  stepped  a  little  nearer 
and  then  shook  his  head.  "No  hope.  The  eye- 
balls are  quite  gone." 

"I  cannot  bear  so  much  that  cannot  be 
helped,"  Mary  said. 

"You  are  getting  too  tense,"  James  sa'.d. 
"And  I  think  that  idea  of  yours  is  good.  We 
need  to  go  back  to  the  place  from  which  we 
sprang." 


Neither  felt  like  talking  more  deeply. 
Thoughts  were  going  very  deep  indeed,  and 
speech  must  wait. 

When  the  chrysanthemums  were  arranged 
to  her  liking,  Mary  went  to  find  Louise.  She 
was  in  her  own  room,  experimenting  with  a 
new  way  of  combing  her  hair.  Mary  sat 
down  and,  seeing  her  sister's  face  only  from 
the  mirror,  she  said,  "James  and  I  have  de- 
cided that  we  ought  to  pay  a  visit  to  our  an- 
cestral village." 

"Why?"  Louise  asked. 

"  We  want  to  see  the  village  so  as  to  under- 
stand ourselves  better." 

"I  don't  need  to  see  it  for  any  such  rea- 
son," Louise  declared.  "It  has  taken  me 
long  enough  to  bear  this  place  and  if  I  see 
more  it  will  be  too  much." 

"You  cannot  stay  here  alone." 

"Peter  will  stay  with  me,"  Louise  said. 
"Peter  won't  want  to  go." 

So  it  proved.  After  the  evening  meal  when 
they  sat  about  the  table  in  a  pleasant  mood 
of  satisfied  hunger  and  good  exercise,  Mary 
in  her  dogged  fashion  brought  up  the  village 
again.  Peter  said  that  he  would  not  be  able 
to  leave  the  university  for  so  much  as  a 
day. 

"What  is  going  on  at  the  university?" 
James  asked. 

"We  have  been  studying  our  own  ancient 
history,"  Peter  said  earnestly.  He  had  grown 
taller  since  he  came,  and  his  looks  had 
changed.  He  had  a  student  haircut — and  his 
hair  was  clipped  close  at  the  sides  and  stood 
upright  on  top.  Moreover,  he  had  stopped 
wearing  his  American  clothes  and  wore  in- 
stead a  blue  cotton  Sun  Yat-sen  uniform, 
such  as  all  the  poorer  students  wore. 

"  Well,  what  has  history  to  do  with  you? 
James  inquired. 

"Scholars  in  our  history  have  always  un- 
dertaken the  reform  of  the  government," 
Peter  said  in  a  firm  voice. 

James  was  alarmed.  "  I  hope  you  will  un- 
dertake nothing  so  dangerous !  I  would  fail  in 
my  responsibility  if  I  let  you  get  into  trou- 
ble. You  might  even  lose  your  life  if  you 
go  too  far." 

Peter  looked  with  disgust  at  this  cautious 
older  brother.  "How  do  you  propose  to  help 
our  country?" 

"I  don't  know,"  James  said  honestly. 
"But  I  think  it  would  be  no  help  if  I  were 
killed  before  I  can  do  anything  at  all." 

Mary  listened,  torn  between  her  two 
brothers.  She  admired  Peter's  fire  and  forth- 
rightness,  and  yet  she  held  James  in  love  and 
respect.  "Peter,  you  would  learn  more  about 
the  people  if  you  came  to  the  village  with 
us,"  she  said. 

(Continued  on  Page  67) 


"Dr.  Brown  calling  Freddie  Gohtnan,  Dr.  Brown  calling 
Freddie  Gohman!  Hello!  Here  are  your  orders.  Proceed 
to    stay    in    bed.     Take     medicine    as    instructed ' 
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THE  MAGIC  THAT  IS  YOU. 


LIVES  IN  YOUR  FACE 


I    Astor's  beautiful  skin  has  the  clear,  smooth  look  of  faultless  grooming 


Mrs- 
Allen  luck  As  tor 


Yon  see  her,  and  you  feel  the  special 
qualily  of  her  charm.  For  her  lovely 
face  brings  you  the  glamour,  and  distinc- 
tion, and  warm  responsiveness  that  are 
so  much  a  part  of  her  inmost  self. 

So  much  that  is  You  speaks  for  you  in 
your  face.  It  is  the  out-going  expression 
of  your  inner-self — the  you  that  others 
see  first — and  the  you  they  remember 
best.  Do  help  your  face,  then,  to  look 
clear  and  bright  and  lovely — so  it  can 
express  you  happily. 


teJed 


To  my  mind there  is  Just  no  better Juce  cream, 

Alrs.Jistor  says 


Your  face  has  a  fascinating  way  of  telling  the 
story  of  You.  And — your  face  is  what  you  make 
it!  Never  let  your  skin  lose  its  soft  color,  get  a 
grayed  look.  Always  at  bedtime  (for  day  cleans- 
ings,  too)  do  this  "Outside-Inside"  Face  Treat- 
ment with  your  Pond's  Cold  Cream.  This  is  the  way: 
Hot  Stimulation — splash  face  with  hot  water. 
Cream  Cleanse — swirl  Pond's  Cold  Cream — lots  of  it — 

all  over  your  face.  This  will  soften  and  sweep  dirt  and 

make-up  from  pore  openings.  Tissue  off  well. 
Cream  fti/isc— suirl  on  a  second  Pond's  creaming.  This 

rinses  off  last  traces  of  dirt,  leaves  skin  lubricated, 

immaculate.  Tissue  off. 
Cold  Stimulation — give  face  a  tonic  cold  water  splash. 


See  your  face  now!  It  looks  and  feels  re-made!  So 
clean  and  rosy !  So  very,  very  soft ! 

Literally,  this  Pond's  "Outside-Inside"  Face 
Treatment  acts  on  both  sides  of  your  skin.  From 
the  Outside — Pond's  Cold  Cream  wraps  around 
surface  dirt,  as  you  massage — sweeps  it  cleanly 
away,  as  you  tissue  off.  From  the  Inside — every 
step  quickens  beauty-giving  circulation. 

Don't  ever  believe  it's  just  vanity  to  develop 
the  beauty  of  your  face.  Look  lovely  and  you'll 
find  it  slips  over  into  how  you  think  and  feel  and 
act.  It  gives  you  a  happy  confidence — brings  the 
real  Inner  You  closer  to  others. 


Pond's  —  used  by  more  women  than  any 
other  face  creams.  Ask  for  this  big,  dressing- 
table  size  of  Pond's  Cold  Cream  today. 
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Inches  deep  in  Alencon-type  lace.  Snow  White,  Pink  Angel  or  Midnight  Black.  About 


(O^L^s 


IN    YOUR    OWN    DRESS    SIZE 


Soft  as  the  first  snowfall—  Textron's  newest  slip  of  finest  rayon  satin  in  a  drift  of  lace. 

Beautifully  Textron-tailored . . .  with  a  waist  slim  as  an  icicle,  new,  longer,  fuller  skirt. 
Of  course  Textron's  slip  is  dress-sized— fits  exactly  like  your  dresses  at  bust,  waist  and  hips. 
Just  ask  for  your  dress  size  12,  14,  16.  18  or  20.     Also  in  finest  rayon  crepe,  at  leading  stores  throughout  the  country. 
T  C  YT  D  ll  M  '  '  VlR0X  INC-'  Textron  Building,  401  Fifth  Avenue,  New  York  16,  N.  Y. 

TRICOT      &      WOVEN       LINGER1 


REG.    U.   S.    PAT.   OF 

BLOUSES 


HOSTESS       COATS 


MENSWEAR 


(Continued  from  Pagr  ft  I) 

he  people!"  Peter  exclaimed  impa- 
tii  ly-  "You  and  Jim  are  always  talking 
ai  \  t  the  people.  It  is  their  fault  that  the 
c(  i  try  is  so  rotten.  Had  they  had  even  a 


Hi 


itc  his  pass.  I  tell  you,  reform  must  be  from 
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energy,  things  could  never  have  come 


op. 


'  le  end  of  it  was  that  some  weeks  later, 

ibcre  the  cold  weather  set  in,  James  and 

2M  i  y,  having  received  a  leave  of  twelve 

set  out  for  their  ancestral  village, 

ling.  Chen,  after  much  indecision,  stayed 

Peter  and  Louise,  but  young  Wang  was 

ul  for  his  master's  welfare  and  with 

y  curses  and  threats  to  Little  Dog  and 

lother,  he  went  with  James.  The  baggage 

tad  prepared  for  the  journey  was  for- 

ible.  Insisting  that  no  one  could  sleep 

he  beds  in  the  village  inn,  he  had  three 

of  bedding,  a  small  portable  earthen- 

i  cookstove,  poker  and  tongs  and  tea- 

le,  earthenware  pots  and  dishes,  chop- 

cs,  several  pounds  of  tea,  two  loads  of 

coal,  mosquito  nets  and  foreign  flea  pow- 

The  journey   was  by   muleback   and 

y  wore  Chinese  trousers  and  jacket  and 

Jc  es,  too,  put  aside  his  Western  garments. 

j    he  approach  to  an  ancestral  village  is  one 

ii  le  spirit.  Mrs.  Liang  had  told  her  children 

.  sat  deal  about  the  Liangs  who  lived  in  it. 

?  re  she  had  been  taken  as  a  young  bride, 

l  than  twenty  years  old.  To  her  children 

t  could  not,  of  course,  tell  the  agonies  of 

i  tying  a  proud,  discontented,  even  scorn- 

t  young  man.  So  she  told  them  about  the 

,  ig  village  and  the  gen- 

:   into   which   she    had 

:  tied. 

I  The  Liang  village,  your 

m  astral  home,"  she  had 

Win  said,  "does  not  lie 

■  ow  ground  where  it  can 

m  flooded.    True,    there 

H  no  high  mountains 

h    as    those    to    the 

h  of  Peking.  But  the  ground  swells  and 

village  stands  upon  the  swell.  A  mud 

strengthened  with  crushed  brick,  stands 

Jund  it  and  there  are  four  gates,  east, 

Hth,  west,  north,  studded  with  brass  nails. 

■'  house   lies  to  the    north,   and   there 

B  sixteen  rooms,  four  to  each  court.  When 

■lent  there  the  old  parents  were  still  living. 

A    my  mother-in-law,  your  grandmother, 

ft  very  severe.  I  cried  every  night.  When- 

Wr  your  father  coughed  or  sneezed,  I  was 

limed." 

I Doctor  Liang,  hearing  this  tale  often,  al- 
■/s  smiled  at  this  point. 
I'" Yes.  Liang,"  his  wife  would  insist,  "it  is 
b '.  You  do  not  know  how  much  I  suf- 
fcd."  She  turned  again  to  the  children. 
I  hen  he  had  cold  feet  I  had  to  rub  them 
ftm  with  my  hands.  I  tell  you,  to  be  the 
Be  of  a  learned  man  is  not  easy.  Your  fa- 
ir's father,  on  the  other  hand,  was  kind  to 
Brybody.  When  he  came  into  the  room  I 
1st  go  out,  but  he  always  said  to  somebody 
ft,  'Tell  her  not  to  hurry  herself.'  I  wept 
■en  he  died,  I  can  tell  you,  because  that 
R  me  alone  in  that  house  with  my  mother- 
flaw.  But  when  she  died,  there  was  only 
Icle  Tao  left.  He  is  still  there.  Eh,  that 
Icle  Tao!" 


a, 

1 


■v  Three  tilings  are  known 
^  only  in  the  lolloping  way — 
a  hero  in  war,  a  friend  in 
necessity,  and  a  * 


an«er. 


a  wise  in. in   in 

—  ARABIC  PROVERB. 
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IVhat  about  Uncle  Tao?"  the  children 
Hi  demanded. 
\t  this  point  Doctor  Liang  always  stopped 
.  "  I  forbid  you  to  talk  about  Uncle  Tao." 
|phe  covered  her  face  with  her  hands  and 
ghed  behind  them  until  Doctor  Liang  be- 
ll to  grow  angry.  "  I  cannot  tell  you  about 
Icle  Tao,"  she  told  them.  "But  someday 
Jj  must  go  to  your  ancestral  home,  and 
jfen  you  will  see." 

| 'But  suppose  he  dies  first?"  they  had 
Bmored. 
'Uncle  Tao  will  not  die,"  Mrs.  Liang  had 
d.  "He  will  live  for  one  hundred  years  at 
st."  And  she  would  say  no  more. 

Uncle  Tao  at  this  moment  was  sitting  on 
inner  side  of  the  spirit  wall,  impatient  for 
supper.  The  house  was  in  a  turmoil,  for 
third  daughter-in-law,  who  was  in  charge 

the  kitchens,  had  mistaken  his  pronuncia- 


tion of  chicken  noodles  for  lichen  noodles. 
The  sun  was  over  the  wall  before  the  mistake 
was  discovered,  and  then  Uncle  Tao  de- 
clared that  he  would  wait  until  midnight  be- 
fore eating  lichen  noodles.  He  sat  down  firmly 
in  the  large  speckled-bamboo  chair  which 
some  ancestor  had  once  brought  from  Hang- 
chow,  and  there  he  waited,  smoking  his 
yard-long  pipe  with  ferocity.  Meanwhile  the 
lichen  noodles  were  hastily  fed  to  the  chil- 
dren and  the  three  daughters-in-law  devoted 
themselves  to  the  chicken,  which  was  hiding 
in  the  cabbages. 

Ihey  were  further  frightened  to  discover 
when  the  fowl  was  dead  that  by  some  mis- 
chance they  had  killed  their  best  laying  hen. 
The  one  due  to  be  eaten  was  a  yellow  hen 
that  laid  eggs  only  occasionally,  but  this 
good  hen  laid  at  least  three  eggs  a  week  and 
had  for  several  years  hatched  and  cared  for 
flocks  of  chicks,  whereas  the  yellow  hen  could 
never  be  kept  on  the  nest  long  enough  to 
hatch  anything. 

Behind  the  spirit  wall  Uncle  Tao  now 
rolled  his  head  round  and  round  and  shut  his 
eyes  tight,  preparing  to  shout  yet  another 
time  that  he  wanted  to  eat.  Before  he  could 
get  up  his  wind,  however,  a  tenant  saun- 
tered in  from  the  street.  He  had  been  at  the 
wineshop  when  two  strangers  and  a  servant 
stopped  to  ask  the  way  to  the  Liang  house. 
He  had  purposely  misdirected  them  in  order 
to  warn  Uncle  Tao  that  he  was  to  have  vis- 
itors. 

Uncle  Tao  opened  his  eyes  when  he  heard 
this  news.  "Who  are  they?" 

"They  look  like  foreign- 
ers," the  tenant  replied. 
"A  man  and  a  woman.  The 
woman  has  her  hair  cut." 
"Tell  them  I  am  dead," 
Uncle  Tao  said,  shutting 
his  eyes.  In  a  family  of 
country  gentry  known  for 
its  courtesy  and  breeding, 
Uncle  Tao  showed  these 
qualities  only  when  he  was  in  good  mood. 

It  was  too  late  to  obey  him.  At  this  very 
moment  young  Wang  appeared  around  the 
spirit  wall.  Uncle  Tao  opened  his  eyes  and 
stared  at  the  dapper  young  fellow  in  a  strange 
uniform. 

"What  man  are  you?"  Uncle  Tao  de- 
manded. 

"I  am  my  master's  head  servant,"  young 
Wang  began  glibly.  "He  sends  me  to  say 
that  he  and  his  sister  wish  to  pay  their  re- 
spects. They  are  son  and  daughter  of  the 
Liang  family,  children  of  the  Honorable 
One's  elder  brother's  son." 

Uncle  Tao  heard  this  with  stupefaction. 
"Where  are  they  now?" 

"At  the  gate,  Honored  One,"  young  Wang 
said. 

He  could  scarcely  keep  back  laughter. 
This  old  gentleman  was  of  a  sort  he  knew 
very  well.  Every  village  had  someone  more 
or  less  like  him.  True,  he  had  never  seen  any 
country  gentry  so  huge,  so  fat,  so  dirty  as 
Uncle  Tao,  so  like  the  Buddha  in  a  forgotten 
temple.  His  great  belly  creased  his  soiled  gray 
silk  robe  and  his  bare  feet  were  thrust  into 
old  black  velvet  shoes.  Upon  the  vast  yellow 
face  were  a  few  sparse  white  whiskers,  and 
the  head  had  a  handful  of  hairs  at  the  back 
which  were  actually  braided  into  a  tiny 
queue.  This  queue  should  have  been  cut  off 
more  than  thirty  years  ago  when  the  revolu- 
tion came,  and  that  Uncle  Tao  had  kept  it 
was  a  sign  of  obstinacy,  for  he  hated  all  gov- 
ernments alike. 

"At  the  gate!"  Uncle  Tao  exclaimed. 
"How  inconvenient!" 

"May  they  come  in,  Honored  One?" 

"  I  have  not  yet  eaten,"  Uncle  Tao  replied. 

Young  Wang  began  to  grow  angry,  and 
turning  his  back  abruptly,  he  went  back  to 
the  gate. 

"Old  One,"  the  tenant  said  apologetically, 
"it  is  none  of  my  business,  but  after  all  they 
are  the  children  of  your  elder  brother's  son, 
who  is  the  first  in  the  next  generation  after 
you." 

Uncle  Tao  lifted  himself  up  by  his  hands 
on  the  arms  of  the  bamboo  chair  and  made  as 
if  he  were  about  to  heave  himself  at  the  ten- 
ant, who  fled  at  once  around  the  spirit  wall 


Ujitfi  we  _  ke  never  wants  to 
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ckanqe<  partners ! 


I'm  a  safety-first  girl  with  Mum 


You're  a  nimble  number  in  a  do-si-do.  Honey.  But  it's 
not  just  your  fancy  footwork  he  admires;  it's  the  dain- 
tiness you  guard  so  well  with  Mum. 

Remember  —  never  trust  your  charm  to  anything  but  de- 
pendable Mum.  For  your  bath  only  washes  away  past 
perspiration,  but  Mum  prevents  risk  of  underarm  odor 
to  come.  Get  Mum  today. 


MUM 


Product  of  Bristol-Myers 


Mum 
Mum 
Mum 


safer  for  charm 


safer  for  skin 


safer  for  clothes 


Mom  checks  perspiration  odor,  protects 
your  daintiness  all  day  or  all  evening. 

Because  Mum  contains  no  harsh  or  irri- 
tating ingredients.  Snow-white  Mum  is 
gentle— harmless  to  skin. 

No  damaging  ingredients  in  Mum  to  rot 
or  discolor  fine  fabrics.  Economical  Mum 
doesn't  dry  out  in  the  jar.  Quick,  easy  to 
use,  even  after  you're  dressed. 
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and  out  the  gate.  There  the  miserable  man 
saw  the  guests,  who  stared  at  him  in  surprise. 
He  smiled  in  a  sickly  fashion,  and  jerked  his 
thumb  over  his  shoulder. 

"The  old  man  is  getting  his  anger  up." 

A  hearty  red  flew -into  Mary's  sunburned 
cheeks.  "Why  should  anybody  be  angry 
with  us?"  she  demanded  of  James.  "I'm  go- 
ing straight  in.  We  belong  here  too."  So  say- 
ing, she  walked  briskly  up  the  two  cracked 
marble  steps  of  the  gate,  went  under  the  por- 
tal and  around  the  spirit  wall,  where  she 
came  full  upon  Uncle  Tao.  She  knew  at  once 
that  it  was  he.  No  one  else  could  have  looked 
at  the  same  time  so  absurd  and  so  formidable. 

"  Uncle  Tao ! "  Mary  said. 

Uncle  Tao  did  not  reply.  He  continued  to 
stare  at  her. 

"My  elder  brother  and  I  have  returned  to 
our  ancestral  home,"  Mary  said.  "We  are 
Liangs,  and  our  father  is  Liang  Wen  Hua." 

"Little  Bookfool  I  always  called  him," 
Uncle  Tao  said  suddenly.  "Go  away.  I  never 
talk  to  women." 

As  he  spoke  James  appeared  at  Mary's 
side.  He  bowed  slightly.  "Uncle  Tao,  you 
must  forgive  us,"  he  said  in  his  best  Man- 
darin. "We  have  rudely  come  here.  But  we 
think  of  ourselves  as  your  children  also,  and 
of  this  as  our  home." 

"Where  have  you  come  from?"  Uncle 
Tao  asked,  and  James  told  him  respectfully : 

"  FromPekingnow, 


but  some  months  ago 
we  came  from  outside 
the  seas,  from  Amer- 
ica." 

"I  heard  that  the 
Bookfool  had  gone 
there.  How  does  he 
earn  his  rice?" 

''He  teaches 
school,"  Mary   said. 

"Do  they  pay  him 
well?" 

"Well  enough." 

At  this  moment 
Uncle  Tao  remem- 
bered again  that  he 
was  hungry.  "I  have 
not  eaten,"  he  an- 
nounced. 

"  Neither  have  we, " 
Mary  said. 

"We  can  eat  at 
the  inn,"  James  said 

quickly.  He  was  a  little  ashamed  that  Mary 
talked  so  much. 

Before  Uncle  Tao  could  answer,  his  eldest 
daughter-in-law  came  briskly  to  the  door. 
"The  fowl  is  ready.  Old  Father." 

Uncle  Tao  heaved  himself  out  of  his  chair. 
He  pointed  a  long  and  dirty  thumbnail  at 
the  two  guests. 

"These  are  my  brother's  grandchildren," 
he  told  his  daughter-in-law.  "It  is  very 
inconvenient  that  they  have  arrived  with- 
out telling  me.  Now  we  have  only  the  thin 
yellow  hen." 

The  daughter-in-law  felt  that  this  was  the 
moment  to  confess  the  grievous  mistake  that 
had  been  made.  She  began  smoothly,  "Old 
Father,  the  gods  have  guided  us.  We  chased 
the  thin  yellow  hen  under  the  cabbages  and 
the  youngest  one  among  us  reached  her 
hands  under  and  caught  and  twisted  her 
neck.  When  she  brought  out  the  fowl,  it  was 
not  the  thin  yellow  hen  but  the  fat  red  one. 
We  longed  to  die  when  we  saw  this,  but  now 
I  see  the  meaning  of  it.  There  is  enough 
chicken  flesh  with  the  noodles  and  some  eggs 
we  found  in  the  hen  to  make  a  meal  for  these 
two  also." 

Uncle  Tao  heard  this  and  he  glowered  for 
a  moment,  but  he  did  not  speak.  He  turned 
to  his  daughter-in-law.  "I  suppose  you  have 
filled  those  rooms  of  my  brother's  with  your 
children  and  that  we  have  not  an  empty  bed 
in  the  house." 

"There  is  no  truth  in  what  you  say,"  the 
daughter-in-law  retorted.  "I  can  brush  the 
children  away  like  flies." 

"We  have  brought  our  own  bedding," 
Mary  said  gratefully. 

"Ours  is  clean,"  this  kinswoman  replied, 
somewhat  hurt.  "We  have  no  lice  in  this 
house." 


*•*•••*•* 


lt,\    (ieorgio  .Slarbui-k  <pulbruilh 


Of  course  I  said  that  you  must  go; 

That  we  were  through  for  aye. 
When  true  love  prances  on  my  pride, 

What  else  is  there  to  say? 

I  vowed  we  should  not  meet  again, 

But  darling,  how  absurd 
That  you  should  bow,  put  on  your  hat, 

And  take  me  at  my  word! 


•     •••••••• 


December, 

"Do  not  be  offended,"  James  said.  " 
are  only  glad  to  be  under  the  roof  of  our  I 
cestors." 

"Then  come  and  wash  yourselves  a 
eat,"  the  woman  said,  and  she  led  them  i 
the  house. 

The  next  morning  began  with  a  quarrel 
tween  James  and  Mary.  When  they  met  l 
the  big  central  room  of  the  house  there  • 
only  the  eldest  daughter-in-law  there. 

"The  outside  persons,"  she  said,  mear 
the  men,  "have  gone  to  see  to  the  planting 
the  winter  wheat.  Uncle  Tao  does  not  get 
early.  One  of  the  children  is  by  his  door 
tening,  and  when  Uncle  Tao  begins  to  ru 
ble  he  will  come  and  tell  us." 

Mary  said  impulsively,  "Don't  treat  us 
guests.  Let  us  come  to  the  kitchen  with  y 
and  fetch  our  own  food." 

The  kinswoman  laughed  and  did  not 
fuse,  and  so  they  followed  her  through  t 
courtyard  to  the  kitchen. 

Mary  looked  at  James  with  meaning,  a 
James  said  in  a  low  voice  and  in  Englisi 
"Never  mind,  most  germs  die  with  heat."| 
There  was  plenty  of  heat.  The  kinswom 
opened  the  wooden  lid  of  the  great  caldrci 
and  steam  poured  from  fragrant  millet.  Th 
heaped  their  bowls  and  went  outdoors  in  t 
sun  to  eat.  The  house  was  quiet,  for  tl 
other  kinswomen  and  the  older  children  h; 
gone  to  the  fields  a 
to  the  ponds  to  wa  I 
clothes. 

"Let  us  go  to  1 1 
fields,  too,"  Mary  Sci 
to  James,  when  th- 1 
had  eaten  and  wash 
their  bowls. 

Now  it  was  till 
the  quarrel  began.  I 
near  were  brother  ail 
sister  that  their  minf 
came  together  oftil 
as  one,  and  Mary  d 
not  doubt  that  Jam 
felt  as  she  did  th 
morning.  She  turne 
her  glowing  face  I 
him  as  they  walkt 
along  the  stree 
"Jim,  let's  con 
here  to  live!" 

It  was  a  small  vi 
lage  and  there  wei 
only  two  main  streets  with  a  few  alleywa; 
running  back  to  the  foursquare  wall.  In  a 
there  were  perhaps  two  dozen  houses,  mac 
of  home-dried  brick  with  roofs  of  black  til1 
Here  and  there  was  a  poorer  house  of  earthe 
walls  under  wheat  thatch.  The  children  wei 
cheerful  and  dirty. 

James  looked  at  them  and  saw  adenoic 
and  tonsils,  reddened  eyes  and  bad  die 
"What  would  we  live  on,  Mary?" 

"We  belong  to  the  Liang  family,  don 
we?"  she  retorted.  "I  suppose  we  can  ge 
our  food  and  our  rooms." 

"We  could  not  do  with  only  food  and  she! 
ter,"  he  said  prudently.  "  I  would  want  tose 
up  a  hospital  and  you,  I  suppose,  would  wan 
to  do  something  about  these  children.  Thi 
takes  money." 

"It  wouldn't  take  much,"  she  said,  re 
luctant  to  grant  that  he  was  right.  "I  couh 
run  the  school  in  an  empty  room  and  i 
wouldn't  cost  anything  to  get  these  childrei 
clean,  at  least." 

James  did  not  answer  for  a  moment.  The; 
had  reached  the  south  gate  in  the  villa© 
wall,  and  as  far  as  eye  could  reach  the  leve 
land  stretched  brown  and  shorn  under  thi 
brilliant  blue  sky.  The  harvests  had  beei 
cut,  and  only  cabbages  and  onions  showa 
green.  A  flock  of  white  geese,  strolling  acroa 
a  field  to  pick  up  lost  grain,  lent  an  accent  o 
snow. 

"Why  don't  you  say  something,  Jim?' 
Mary  demanded. 

"  I  am  thinking,"  he  replied.  "  I  know  ver 
well  that  we  have  to  do  something  abou 
this,  Mary.  I  felt  it  coming  over  me  in  tl 
night,  as  you  did  too,  I  suppose.  It's  a  strangi 
thing.  We  exiles  coming  home  seem  to  tata 
two  directions.  Some  want  to  ignore  and 
cape.  Then  there  are  those  like  us.  We  art 
stunned — because  nothing  is  like  what  w( 
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thought  it  was— but  we  can't  separate  our- 
selves." 

"Do  you  suppose  pa  knew  it  was  really 
like  this?"  she  asked. 

"Like  what?" 

"  Well— to  put  the  worst  of  it— dirty,"  she 
said  frankly.  "Dirty  and  the  children  filthy 
and  the  people  ignorant." 

"  I  don't  think  pa  thought  any  of  this  was 
his  business.  What  makes  us  think  it  is  ours  ? " 

Here  the  quarrel  began.  While  Mary  ar- 
gued, James  resisted,  until  at  last  in  a  pas- 
sion she  stood  her  ground  and  refused  to  let 
him  walk  another  step. 

"But  why  are  you  so  angry  with  me?"  he 
protested. 

"Because  you  know,  and  I  know  that  you 
know,  that  you  are  not  saying  what  you 
really  think." 

They  had  reached  a  wall  temple  to  an 
earth  god,  a  tiny  dwelling  scarcely  taller  than 
she  was  herself.  Within,  looking  through  the 
opening,  were  the  little  god  and  his  wife. 
Behind  this  temple  were  grave  mounds. 

"Our  ancestors,  I  suppose,"  James  said. 
"They  put  them  anywhere  in  the  fields." 

Mary  looked  at  them  for  only  a  second 
and  returned  to  her  quarrel.  "Jim,  if  you 
don't  come,  I  shall  come  alone." 

Me  looked  grave  at  this.  "My  dear,  I  am 
sure  you  would,"  he  said.  "But  I  am  not 
saying  I  won't  come.  I  am  only  asking  how — 
and  perhaps  when— and  with  what.  We  don't 
want  just  to  bury  ourselves — with  our  an- 
cestors." 

His  gravity,  his  gentleness  quieted  her. 
He  was  right,  perhaps.  There  was  a  world 
of  difference  between  themselves  and  these 
kinspeople. 

James  went  on.  "I  want  to  talk  with  Un- 
cle Tao.  If  he  were  against  us,  we  could  do 
nothing.  He'd  have  to  understand." 

"Do  you  think  he  understands  anything 
except  his  food  and  his  sleep?"  Mary  de- 
manded. 

"Underneath  that  mountain  of  flesh  I 
think  he  understands  a  great  deal." 

The  quarrel  faded  away  like  a  mist. 

"As  long  as  you  are  thoroughly  discon- 
tented with  everything,  as  I  am,"  Mary  said, 
with  a  twinkle  of  laughter. 

"  I  am  quite  discontented." 

Mary  laughed.  "Then  let's  enjoy  our- 
selves." She  got  up  and  peered  into  the  tiny 
temple.  "Poor  little  gods.  They  look  terri- 
fied!" 

When  they  got  back  at  noon  Uncle  Tao 
was  awake  and  walking  slowly  up  and  down 
the  courtyard,  digesting  his  late  breakfast. 
On  the  table  in  the  main  room  were  a  plate  of 
persimmons  and  a  square  sweetmeat  dish  di- 
vided into  compartments  which  held  water- 
melon seeds,  pumpkin  seeds  and  some  stale 
sweets. 

"How  are  you,  Uncle  Tao?"  James  asked. 

"Busy,  busy,"  Uncle  Tao  said,  putting 
his  fat  hands  to  his  stomach.  "Where  have 
you  been?" 

"Out  in  the  fields,"  James  replied.  "But 
we  saw  none  of  our  kinsmen." 

"They  were  to  a  distant  part  of  our  land," 
Uncle  Tao  said  carelessly.  "  I  sent  them  there 
to  measure  seed  wheat.  These  old  men  of  the 
earth  will  cheat  the  landlord  every  time  if 
they  can." 

"How  do  you  decide  the  rent?"  James 
asked. 

"We  take  half.  Half  the  seed  we  furnish, 
half  the  harvest  we  get.  The  land  is  ours,  the 
oxen  are  theirs.  They  have  the  easy  work, 
we  have  the  hard." 

"How  is  that,  Uncle  Tao?  You  look  easy 
enough  sitting  here." 

"Ah,  you  don't  know  the  truth  of  life 
here,"  Uncle  Tao  said  with  vigor.  "Had  it 
not  been  for  me,  the  Liang  family  would 
have  no  place  on  the  earth  today.  Your 
grandfather,  my  older  brother,  was  nothing 
but  a  scholar.  Full  of  good  talk  he  was,  and 
anybody  could  cheat  him  by  agreeing  with 
him.  I  suppose  your  father  is  the  same  way." 

"Perhaps,"  James  said. 

"How  so  does  he  make  his  living  over 
there?"  Uncle  Tao  inquired  with  lively  in- 
terest. "  I  send  him  so  much  of  the  rent  each 
year,  but  I  suppose  it  is  not  enough." 
(Continued  on  Page  71) 
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(Continued  from  Page  69) 

"You  send  him  rent?"  Mary  exclaimed. 

"His  share,"  Uncle  Tao  said.  "Before 
■Jew  Year  each  year  I  divide  everything  in 
xact  proportion,  to  each  his  share  accord- 
ng  to  his  place  in  the  family." 

"Pa  never  told  us  that ! " 

"Eh,"  Uncle  Tao  said.  "Now  why  not?" 

"I  suppose  he  didn't  think  of  it,"  James 
said  reasonably.  "What  he  earns  at  teaching 
-s  a  good  deal  more." 

"Is  it?"  Uncle  Tao  said.  "Does  he  teach 
the  foreigners  how  to  read  and  write? " 

"They  know  already,"  Mary  said. 

"Not  our  language." 

Mary  seized  this  change.  "Uncle  Tao! 
Do  you  believe  in  reading  and  writing?" 

"Not  for  women,"  Uncle  Tao  said  firmly. 

"For  men,  then."  Mary  swallowed  her 
pride  for  the  moment. 

"It  depends  upon  what  men,"  Uncle  Tao 
said.  "For  men  like  me  and  my  sons,  cer- 
tainly we  all  read  and  write." 

James  looked  at  Mary  with  warning  in  his 
eyes.  Go  slowly,  leave  it  to  me,  they  said.  She 
rose.  "I  will  go  and  see  if  I  can  help  in  the 
kitchen." 

Uncle  Tao  looked  slightly  in  the  direction 
of  her  voice.  "Very  good,"  he  said,  "very 
right,  entirely  proper."  He  waited  until  she 
was  gone  and  then  he  looked  at  James.  "You 
must  get  this  sister  married  quickly.  To  al- 
low a  female  to  run  hither  and  thither  is 
tempting  the  devils." 

"She  wants  to  teach  school,"  James  said 
boldly. 

"Now  you  see,"  Uncle  Tao  said  trium- 
phantly. "  I  told  you  no  reading  and  writing 
for  women !  Your  father,  I  ^^^^^^^^ 
remember,  would  have  ^^^^^^^^ 
your  mother  read.  Well,  I 
suppose  she  runs  about 
everywhere.  Never  at 
home,  eh?  How  many  chil- 
dren?" 

"Four  of  us." 

"Do  you  teach  school 
too?"    Uncle  Tao  asked. 

"No,  I  am  a  doctor." 

"A  cutting  doctor  or  a 
treating  doctor?" 

"Cutting,"  James  said, 
times  I  treat  first." 

"Cutting,"  Uncle  Tao  said  darkly.  "I 
don't  believe  in  it." 

"Have  you  ever  seen  anyone  at  all  who 
was  cut?" 

"No,"  Uncle  Tao  said  flatly.  "I  don't  be- 
lieve in  it."  He  yawned,  fell  silent  for  a  mo- 
ment, and  then  began  to  rub  his  belly  slowly 
round  and  round  with  his  right  hand. 

"What  is  it?"  James  asked. 

"Nothing,  nothing."  Uncle  Tao  said.  But 
without  further  warning  he  pulled  at  his 
girdle  and  jerked  open  his  robe.  His  enor- 
mous belly  sat  revealed.  "  Feel  this." 

James  bent  over  him  and  pressed  the  huge 
soft  mass. 

"What  is  it?" 

"A  lump,  and  it  should  not  be  there." 

"Crabs,"  Uncle  Tao  said  dismally.  "I  ate 
too  many  crabs  one  year,  and  soon  afterward 
this  began." 

"It  is  not  crabs." 

"Then  what  is  it?" 

"  I  do  not  know.  I  should  have  to  look  at  it 
through  a  special  glass." 

"And  then  what?" 

"I  should  probably  have  to  cut,"  James 
said  very  gently. 

Uncle  Tao  wrapped  himself  up  again.  "I 
don't  believe  in  cutting."  he  said.  "Let  us 
talk  of  something  else.  The  men  of  earth,  for 
example " 

But  James  was  not  listening.  Everything 
seemed  to  fall  quite  clearly  into  place.  The 
future,  which  had  been  confused  this  morn- 
ing when  he  talked  to  Mary,  came  near,  and 
he  saw  it  step  by  step  before  him. 

Mary  and  J  ames  had  talked  very  little  in  the 
days  they  had  spent  in  their  ancestral  house. 
Both  were  fermenting  with  ideas,  and  until 
these  were  clear  they  kept  themselves  sepa- 
rate. Mary  had  joined  in  the  life  of  the  kins- 
women. She  had  worked  with  them  and  sat 
with  them,  answering  their  constant  ques- 
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"  gerous  thing;  not  so 
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tions  about  herself,  her  clothes,  her  parents, 
her  education,  about  America  and  all  the 
strange  folk  there  and  their  strange  ways. 
Wherever  they  had  got  it,  the  women  had 
heard  something  of  the  outer  seas  and  the 
farther  lands,  but  their  information  was 
woven  upon  dream  and  myth  and  imagina- 
tion. Thus  they  thought  that  in  the  outer 
lands  children  were  born  with  white  hair 
which  grew  dark  with  age,  and  they  thought 
that  men  and  women  did  not  mate  and  pro- 
duce children  in  human  ways — that  is,  their 
own  ways — but  in  some  unaccountable  mys- 
tic fashion.  The  food  in  the  outerlands  horri- 
fied them,  for  they  had  heard  that  it  was 
raw  meat  and  cow's  milk,  which  disgusted 
them.  They  had  heard  that  the  people  were 
covered  with  hair  from  head  to  foot,  and 
that  their  skin  was  of  all  colors  and  that  their 
eyes  were  blue  and  purple  and  yellow  like  the 
eyes  of  wild  beasts. 

With  the  passion  of  one  born  to  teach, 
Mary  told  them  what  she  thought  was  the 
truth,  and  in  her  turn  she  asked  questions. 
She  learned  that  the  eldest  daughter-in-law 
alone  dared  to  speak  to  Uncle  Tao,  and  then 
only  since  the  death  of  Uncle  Tao's  wife,  a 
mild,  gentle,  small  woman  whom  everybody 
had  loved  and  who  had  disobeyed  Uncle  Tao 
in  everything  without  rousing  his  anger. 

It  was  a  merry  household,  and  the  fear  of 

Uncle  Tao's  anger  only  added  liveliness  to 

the  days.  He  was  a  god  under  his  own  roof; 

and  even  his  sons  boasted  of  their  father's 

rage  and  fatness,  of  his  bellow  and  his  roars 

of  laughter.  They  loved  him  well,  while  they 

cherished  their  fear  of  him,  and  he  gave  di- 

^^^^^^^^^^      rection  to  their  lives.   All 

— BBKK^^KKm      t)1|s   Mary   saw,    but   she 

herself  did  not  like  Uncle 

Tao. 

"For    example,    Uncle 
Tao,"    she    now    said    to 
James  as,  the  week  over, 
their  mules  jogged  home- 
ward   along    the    narrow 
footpath.  "What  is  he  but 
a  mountain  of  ignorance 
■■HMi     and    dirt?     He    despises 
women,  but  I  despise  him. 
I  shall  go  my  own  way  and  do  what  I  plan 
to  do." 

"What  do  you  plan  to  do?"  James  asked, 
smiling  at  his  downright  sister. 

"  I  am  going  back  to  the  village  to  live." 
"On  what?" 

"On  pa's  rents,"  she  said  calmly. 
James  was  mightily  amused  at  this,  but  he 
kept  his  face  grave.  "How  do  you  think  you 
will  get  the  rents  out  of  Uncle  Tao?  " 

"I  shall  tell  pa  to  write  to  him  that  I  am 
to  have  them.  If  Uncle  Tao  doesn't  listen  to 
pa,  I  will  make  him  miserable  until  he  listens 
to  me.  After  all,  I  have  a  right  under  that 
roof." 

"You  are  declaring  eternal  war  against 
Uncle  Tao,"  James  said. 
"Yes." 

They  pulled  their  mules  aside  for  a  few  mo- 
ments, for  they  had  met  a  long  line  of  farm- 
ers carrying  their  grain  to  the  city.  Although 
the  air  was  cold,  the  men  were  already  sweat- 
ing and  they  had  thrown  open  their  cotton 
jackets,  showing  brown  bodies  rippling  with 
muscles. 

"We  are  a  handsome  race,"  James  said  as 
he  watched  the  men. 

"We  are  wonderful,"  Mary  agreed.  They 
exchanged  a  long  look  of  pleasure  in  them- 
selves and  then  they  went  on  again. 

"You  know,"  James  said  thoughtfully, 
"Uncle  Tao  is  also  wonderful,  in  his  way." 

She  refused  to  be  moved.  "Jim,  please 
don't  pretend  you  really  like  Uncle  Tao.  You 
know  that  he  will  be  your  chief  obstacle  and 
enemy  when  you  go  there  to  live." 

"Who  said  I  was  going  there  to  live?" 
James  demanded. 

"I  know  you  are.  You  may  say  even  to 
yourself  that  you  haven't  decided.  But  I  can 
feel  it  in  you." 

James  yielded  gracefully.  "You  are  right, 
Mary,  though  I  don't  know  how  you 
know." 

All  Mary's  good  humor  returned.  "And 
how  do  you  think  you  will  make  your  liv- 
ing?" she  asked  with  loving  sisterly  malice. 
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PRESCI 

CREW* 


OF  MCE! 


1.  QUICKER 

NUTRITION 

2.  MORE 

ENERGY 

3.  EASIER 

TO  DIGEST 


t  advantages  over  any 

wheat,  oat,  or  baby  cereal* 

ives  more  nutrition  faster.  New  life  be- 
ns to   pour   into   the  system 
on  i  in  njij!  And  . 
,  B.  and  Niacin  are 
Med — plus  iron — for 
eh,  red   blood   and 
;tter  growth  \1  \  easier 
digt   U  Man;.- doc-tors 
commend  Cream  of 
ice  as  one  of  baby's 
"st  cereals. 

1  Test  data  available  upon 
professional  reqw 

EADY   IN    ONLY    5    MINUTI 


FOR  EXTRA  RICH  BROWN 
DELICIOUS 

GRAVY 


Use 

B  KITCHEN 
OUQliet 

Here's  the  gravy  secret  good 
cooks  have  known  for  over  70 
yeari — Kitchen  Bouquet  offers 
the  easy,  never-fail  way  to  get 
extra  rich,  brown,  delicious 
gravy!  Kitchen  Bouquet  adds 
no  artificial  flavor  —  simply 
Steps  up  true,  rich 
meat  taste.  Help- 
ful recipe  folder 
with  every  bottle. 


"I  don't  know.  But  I  have  an  idea  that 
somehow  Uncle  Tao  will  help  me." 

Mary  shouted  with  laughter.  "Oh,  Jim, 
oh,  Jim!"  she  cried.  "Jim  the  Dreamer!" 

It  was  night  when  they  drew  near  to  the 
house  in  the  city.  At  the  gate  they  had  got 
off  their  mules  stiffly,  shouting  for  Little  Dog 
to  come  and  fetch  the  baggage.  Little  Dog 
came  running  and  then  Peter  and  Louise,  and 
lastly  Chen  came  out  to  meet  them.  Chen 
was  glad  to  see  James  home  again.  A  strange 
thing  had  shown  itself  at  the  hospital  and  he 
was  disturbed  by  it.  But  he  said  nothing  of  it 
now. 

"Eh,  you  two,"  he  said  amiably,  his  spiky 
hair  standing  on  end  about  his  big  honest 
face,  "you've  come  back  safely  from  your 
ancestors,  have  you?" 

"We'd  have  to  come  back  for  a  bath  if 
nothing  else."  James  said  gaily. 

In  a  very  few  minutes  the  hot  water  was 
brought  in  great  steaming  buckets  and 
poured  into  tjie  tub  in  the  washroom.  This 
was  for  James,  and  Little  Dog's  mother 
fetched  a  wooden  tub  and  put  it  in  Mary's 
room  for  her,  so  that  the  meal  need  not  be 
held  back  too  long.  How  good  was  the  hot 
water,  and  what  a  blessing  the  soap ! 

When  I  get  to  the  village,  Mary  mused  in  the 
midst  of  this  comfort,  /  shall  make  a  bath- 
house first  of  all  for  the  women. 

In  his  tub  James  sat  cross-legged  like  a 
smooth  young  Buddha.  A  bathhouse  for  the 
men,  he  thought.  That  will  be  the  first  thing 
for  the  village. 

They  came  to  table  with  monstrous  appe- 
tites, eager  to  tell  everything,  and  to  hear  all. 
"First  to  hear,"  James  said,  "and  then  to 
tell." 

But  it  seemed  there  was  not  much  to  hear. 
Louise  was  very  silent.  Questioned,  she  said 
that  she  had  read  some  books  Chen  had 
brought  her  from  the  hospital  library,  and 
she  had  gone  to  a  party  Mrs.  Su  had  given, 
where  there  was  dancing. 

"I  want  to  talk  to  you  alone  about  the 
college,"  Peter  said  abruptly  to  Jim.  "There's 
stuff  going  on  there  that  I  don't  like." 

Chen  made  a  brief  report  of  the  hospital. 
"The  healthy  season  is  coming  in,  and  we 
have  had  no  more  cholera.  We've  had  the 
usual  number  of  childbirths  already  half 
ruined  by  stupid  old  midwives "  He  hesi- 
tated and  then  went  on,  "Later,  Jim,  when 
you  have  time,  I  want  to  tell  you  some- 
thing." 

"Why  have  each  of  you  secrets?"  Mary 
demanded. 

"I  have  no  secret,"  Louise  said  quickly. 
She  glanced  at  Chen,  who  did  not  look  at 
her  or  speak,  and  James,  sensitive  to  some  en- 
tanglement here  which  could  not  now  be  un- 
raveled, began  to  speak  of  the  village. 

"I  don't  know  how  to  explain  to  you  Un- 
cle Tao "  He  began  to  laugh  and  every- 
body laughed  with  him  as  he  went  on. 

James  talked  well.  Sitting  around  the  table 
lit  by  candles,  they  all  listened  to  him,  and 
Chen  was  deeply  moved.  He  opened  his 
hands  upward  upon  the  table. 

"All  that  you  say  is  as  known  to  me  as  the 
palms  of  these  two  hands,"  he  said  when 
James  had  finished.  "Yet  I  never  understood 
before  that  it  had  anything  to  do  with  me." 

"We  can  do  all  that  I  have  said,"  James 
went  on,  "but  we  must  move  in  ways  that 
seem  slow  at  first.  The  people  must  be  with 
us." 

"Slow!"  Peter  cried.  "So  slow  that  we'll 
all  be  dead  before  we  see  the  change." 

Only  Louise  was  not  moved.  Her  face  was 
set  in  its  lines  of  prettiness.  "It  all  sounds 
horrible,"  she  said  and  she  wiped  her  hand 
daintily  on  the  napkin  which,  to  the  aston- 
ishment of  Little  Dog's  mother,  she  insisted 
on  having  fresh  at  every  meal. 

Alone  that  night  for  a  few  minutes  after 
the  others  had  gone  to  their  rooms,  Chen 
said  to  Jim,  "Do  you  remember  the  child 
that  was  born  while  you  were  away  in  Shang- 
hai, whose  mother  died?  " 

Jim  nodded. 

"That  child,"  Chen  said  with  peculiar  em- 
phasis, "is  not  all  Chinese." 

"No!"  James  cried.  "But  you  said  the 
mother " 


"The  mother  was  certainly  Chinese.  She 
was  a  young  girl — not  a  student,  but  one  of 
these  moderns— you  know  them,  Jim.  She 
had  left  her  family.  Well,  that's  not  too 
strange.  But "  Chen  pressed  his  lips  to- 
gether. 

"Go  on,"  Jim  said.  "H.ow  can  there  be 
anything  you  fear  to  tell  me?  " 

Chen  said,  hesitating  very  much  and  turn- 
ing red,  "Here  it  is,  then.  After  the  dance, 
late  that  night,  Louise  went  to  see  this  child." 

"But  why?" 

"I  don't  know  why,"  Chen  said. '"She 
came  alone  and  she  asked  the  nurse  in  charge 
to  show  her  the  child.  She  used  your  name  to 
get  in." 

The  winter  was  drawing  on  in  New  York, 
and  for  Doctor  Liang  the  best  part  of  the 
year  was  at  hand.  Now  that  he  had  got  used 
to  a  quiet  house,  he  was  beginning  to  like  it. 
Moreover,  the  presence  of  the  children  in 
China  gave  him  protection.  When  some  of 
his  enemies  mentioned  their  surprise  that  he 
continued  to  stay  abroad  when  his  country 
so  obviously  needed  all  well-educated  citi- 
zens, he  could  smile  rather  sadly  and  say,  "  I 
am  supporting  four  young  citizens  now  in 
China." 

The  fact  that  he  had  not  yet  sent  them  any 
money  was  beginning  to  weigh  on  his  con- 
science. Mrs.  Liang  had  asked  him  about  it 
several  times. 

"Even  though  James  and  Mary  have  jobs, 
I  am  sure  it  is  not  enough,"  she  said.  "Be- 
sides, we  should  support  the  younger  ones  at 
least  enough  to  pay  for  their  rice." 

"Certainly  you  are  right.  As  soon  as  the 
lecture  season  begins,  I  intend  to  double  my 
engagements  and  send  them  a  generous 
amount." 

"Meantime?"  she  asked. 

"  Well,  well,"  he  replied  impatiently. 

The  end  of  this  was  that  Mrs.  Liang  began 
another  private  savings  account.  One  she  al- 
ready had.  She  had  begun  it  aimlessly,  merely 
for  her  own  comfort  in  case  she  should  decide 
someday  that  she  could  not  bear  America 
any  more.  She  had  put  it  thriftily  out  to  loan 
in  Chinatown,  and  a  cousin  of  Billy  Pan's 
managed  it  for  her. 

The  second  savings  account  she  merely  put 
into  a  box  which  she  kept  behind  the  towels 
and  sheets  in  a  closet.  She  thought  of  it  as 
the  children's  money,  though  she  had  no 


idea  how  to  get  it  to  them.  Yet  the  impor- 
tant thing  was  to  have  the  money  in  hand. 
Mrs.  Liang  got  it  by  charging  Doctor  Liang 
more  for  everything  she  bought.  This,  she 
told  him,  was  the  high  cost  of  living,  and  she 
followed  the  price  lists  closely  and  made  a  new 
rise  whenever  they  did. 

Thus  Mary's  letter  could  not  have  reached 
them  at  a  better  time.  It  was  written  to  them 
both.  After  some  thought  Mary  had  decided 
not  to  try  to  explain  any  of  her  feelings.  She 
would  merely  say  that  she  and  James  thought 
they  ought  to  do  something  for  the  ancestral 
village,  where  the  people  were  very  poor. 
"  It  made  me  sad  to  see  the  children  growing 
up  with  no  chance  to  go  to  school  and  no  one 
even  telling  them  to  wipe  their  noses.  Really, 
pa  and  ma,  you  should  have  told  us  what 
things  here  are  like,  instead  of  letting  us 
think  that  our  country  is  one  beautiful  cloud 
of  Confucianism." 

Her  father  was  displeased  with  this.  "I 
don't  see  what  Confucianism  has  to  do  with 
wiping  children's  noses,"  he  said. 

But  the  end  of  it  was  that  Doctor  Liang 
sat  down  and  wrote  a  letter  to  James,  which 
he  was  to  show  to  Uncle  Tao,  asking  that  the 
rent  funds  be  given  to  his  son.  "  I  have  been 
stirred  by  my  daughter's  letter,"  Doctor  Li- 
ang wrote.  "She  tells  me  that  the  village 
needs  repairs  and  so  on.  I  make  my  contribu- 
tion thus  to  our  ancestral  family.  Let  the  land 
keep  its  own." 

"I  hope  Uncle  Tao  does  not  think  that 
you  mean  for  him  to  keep  the  money,"  Mrs. 
Liang  said,  taking  the  letter. 

But  Doctor  Liang  would  not  change  what 
he  had  written.  It  sounded  too  well. 

Nevertheless,  the  whole  transaction  made 
him  melancholy.  He  went  into  his  study,  sat 
down  in  a  deep  leather  chair  and  held  his 
head  in  his  hands.  He  was  not  pleased  that 
his  children  had  seen  the  village  as  he  was 
sure  it  must  be  now.  All  these  years  since  his 
childhood  had  passed  doubtless  without  any 
improvement  or  repairs.  As  young  men  in  the 
Liang  family  grew  up  they  had  simply  gone 
away  if  they  did  not  like  the  village  and  it3 
ways.  The  ones  who  had  stayed  were  the 
ones  like  Uncle  Tao,  who,  although  they  be- 
longed to  the  gentry,  were  very  little  above 
the  coarse  peasants.  People,  he  reflected, 
must  live  at  these  different  levels.  Some  must 
(Continued  on  Page  74) 
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THE  question  is  constantly  asked. 
"How  should  my  sou  (or  daughter) 
learn  to  be  a  painter?"  Vt  hen  Madame 
Morisot  put  this  question  to  Guichard 
about  her  daughter,  Berthe,  then  aged 
fifteen,  the  painter  answered,  "The 
first  thing  to  do,  madaine,  is  to  get 
your  daughter  permission  to  work  in 
the  Louvre,  where  I  shall  give  my 
instruction  in  front  of  the  Masters." 
The  answer  was  not  surprising, 
for  the  Louvre  was  the  traditional 
art  school  of  all  French  painters  of 
ability.  There,  as  Ingres  said,  they 
sought  to  draw  out  from  the  Old 
Masters  "le  sue  de  la  planted  that 
quintessential  quality,  which  is  in 
all  great  art.  This  intelligent  use  of 
the  Louvre  explains  to  a  large  extent 
the  superiority  of  French  painting  in 
the  last  century. 

Berthe  Morisot  was  an  assiduous 
copvist.  She  began  with  the  Old  Mas- 
ters and  ended  with  Corot,  whose 
work  she  had  the  advantage  of  dis- 
cussing with  the  artist  himself.  In  the 
Louvre  she  often  saw  Manet,  the 
brother  of  her  future  husband.  During 
the  winter  before  the  outbreak  of  the 
Franco-Prussian  War,  when  she  was 
just  twenty-nine,  she  completed  the 
portrait  of  her  mother  and  sister  (Page 
41)  and  asked  Manet  to  come  to  her 
studio  to  give  her  a  criticism.  He  was 


delighted  with  the  picture,  but  sug- 
gested a  few  changes  and  then  seized  a 
palette  and  laughingly  gave  the  paint- 
ing several  brush  strokes  himself. 
These  are  still  visible  in  the  somewhat 
heavier  touch  around  the  eye  and 
mouth  of  Madame  Morisot  and  the 
thicker  impasto  of  her  dress.  While 
Manet  was  working,  the  van  to  take 
the  picture  to  the  Salon  arrived,  and 
Berthe  Morisot,  though  she  was 
angry,  could  do  nothing  but  send  the 
portrait  as  it  was.  Fortunately,  the 
canvas  was  received  with  enthusiasm 
by  many  artists,  especially  by  Fantin- 
Latour,  and  the  painter  herself  became 
reconciled  to  the  changes. 

Among  women  Mary  Cassatt  was 
Berthe  Morisot's  only  peer,  and  they 
had  much  in  common.  Both  tried  to 
fashion  a  modern  style  from  a  lifelong 
studv  of  the  masters  of  the  past,  one 
with  the  guidance  of  Degas,  the  other 
with  the  help  of  Manet.  Mary  Cassatt 
showed  a  mastery  of  formal  design 
combined  with  good  taste;  Berthe 
Morisot,  a  piquant  delicacy  joined  to 
a  Parisian  chic.  It  is  remarkable  that 
the  nineteenth  century  should  have 
given  us  two  women  of  such  genius  in 
art.  How  many,  one  wonders,  will  the 
twentieth  century  produce? 

— John  Walker, 

Chief  Curator,  National  Gallery  of  Art. 
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Trim  that  mag- 
ificcnt  S\\  ifts 
Premium  Ham  with  snowballs  and  snowflakes 
and  hollj  you  can  cat!  It's  easier  than  sou'd  guess. 
Here's  how:  Bake  a  Swift's  Premium  Ham;  to  do 
justice  to  its  matchless  flavor,  follow  the  simple 
cooking  directions  on  the  tag  that  comes  with  every 
ham.  Decorate  top  with  cream  cheese  snowflakes 
forced  through  a  pastry  tube.  Place  on  a  heated 
platter  and  surround  with  snowballs  made  by 
pressing  hot,  tlulfy,  well-seasoned  rice  together 
with  two  spoons.  Use  green  pepper  and  glazed 
cranberries  for  the  holly  trim.  Now  serve  it  forth! 
You  know  that  princely  platter  will  do  you  proud. 
For  every  rosy  slice  of  Swift's  Premium  Ham  is 
mellow  with  luscious  flavor  and  tenderness  that 
come  from  Swift's  famous  Brown  Sugar  Cure  and 
special  way  of  smoking  over  fragrant  hardwood 
fires.  No  wonder  Swift's  Premium  is  America's 
traditional  favorite — the  best-liked  ham  of  all! 

j\(L  p^  %fb !  A  Swifrs  Premium 

Ham  in  its  festive  holiday  wrappings  is  a  gift  to 
delight  even  "have  everything"  friends. 


2  STYLES!  B/ue  Lahol 
for  oaty  cooking  at 
homo/  R*d  Labol  for 
ham  that'i  fully 
cooked,  rnady  to  oat. 
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You  couldn't  see  Jane's  holly  wreaths — 
Her  windows  were  a  fright ! 


But  speedy,  thorough  Windex  made 

Them  sparkle  clean  and  bright! 


With  just  a  spray  and  then  a  wipe — 

Fast  Windex  cleans  like  magic. 


It  doesn't  leave  that  waxy  film, 

That  makes  some  cleaners  tragic. 


C>O.V       ' 


It  never  sticks  in  corners!  And 

It  takes  no  time  to  dry! 


And  Windex  leaves  no  after  dust ! 

Just  try  it,  you'll  see  why! 


So  many,  many  housewives  say, 

"Gee,  Windex  sure  is  nifty 


'For  everything  that's  made  of  glass 

It's  Easy!  Quick!  And  thrifty!' 


Copr.  1948.  br  The  Dnekett  Co. 

Why  pay  high  prices  for  window       Get  Brighter  Windows  Quicker  With- 
cleaners?  Windex  is  only  loc!  And 

nothing  beats  it  for  cleaning  glass  lA#  I    M   ^1      ■    JK 

because  it's  made  especially   for  %J  fm  ,^\ 

ndex  leaves  no  oily,  waxy 

<reaks,  no  dust.  Insist  on 
very  time! 


Sf**i 


® 


Costs  only  15c  —  even  thriftier  in  the  big  20-ounce  size. 
TUNE  IN:  DOROTHY  KILGALLEN,  Thursdays.  See  local  paper  for  time  and  station. 


(Continued  from  Page  72) 
work  with  the  hands,  some  with  the  mind. 
The  peasants  should  not  be  lifted  from  their 
place  as  workers  with  the  hands,  or  the  higher 
ones  would  starve. 

At  this  moment  he  began  to  distrust  his 
daughter  Mary.  Surely  there  was  no  reason 
for  a  peasant  to  know  how  to  read  and  write. 
This  would  give  him  the  means  of  rising  out 
of  his  class.  What  would  happen  if  the  whole 
world  were  scholars?  Who  then  would  pro- 
vide the  food?  He  began  to  regret  his  gener- 
osity in  the  matter  of  the  rents  and  he  got 
up  impetuously  and  went  to  find  his  wife. 

But  she  was  already  gone.  Doubtless  she 
had  already  mailed  the  letter. 

Later,  in  a  remote  corner  of  a  small  French 
restaurant,  Doctor  Liang  met  Violet  Sung. 
Some  vague  feeling  of  revenge  against  his 
family  had'prompted  him  to  call  her  and  Violet 
was  at  home,  feeling,  she  said,  at  loose  ends. 

"So  am  I,"  Doctor  Liang  said.  "Will  you 
lunch  with  me?" 

She  had  hesitated  a  moment.  Then  she 
said  delicately,  "Are  you  sure  you  want  me?" 

"Quite  sure,"  he  said. 

So  they  had  met  in  the  restaurant  she  sug- 
gested, a  place  where  she  often  went  when 
she  was  alone,  because  Ranald  did  not  like 
French  food.  They  were  quite  reconciled,  the 
mutual  bond  between  them  stronger  than 
ever.  But  she  knew  now  that  there  were  arid 
stretches  in  his  mind. 

With  Doctor  Liang  she  felt  an  intimacy 
that  had  nothing  to  do  with  the  flesh.  She 
was  deeply  attracted  to  the  handsome,  tall 
Chinese  gentleman,  whose  black  hair  was 
silvery  at  the  temples.  Physically  he  pleased 
her  without  rousing  desire  and  his  approach 
was  different  from  any  she  knew.  Chinese 
men,  when  they  noticed  women  at  all,  gave 
them  a  grave  courtesy  which  implied  the  con- 
viction of  equality. 

When  Doctor  Liang  had  telephoned  her 
today  it  had  been  almost  telepathy.  She  had 
been  sitting  alone  in  her  room  in  one  of  her 
long  fits  of  musing  which  were  trancelike, 
and  she  had  been  thinking  of  him,  as  she 
thought  of  many  men  and  women  who  inter- 
ested her.  She  could  sit  motionless  for  hours 
at  a  time  when  she  was  alone,  merely  think- 
ing over  one  person  and  another,  remember- 
ing, probing,  hearing  again  the  sound  of  a 
voice,  seeing  the  trick  of  a  gesture.  Thus  was 
her  inner  solitude  peopled. 

Now  seated  opposite  him  in  the  restaurant, 
which  at  this  late  hour  was  almost  empty, 
she  felt  a  deep  sense  of  peace.  She  had  little 
wish  to  talk  at  any  time  and  she  floated  upon 
the  restfulness  of  the  moment. 

Doctor  Liang  looked  at  her  with  apprecia- 
tion. She  had  slipped  her  brown  mink  cape 
from  her  shoulders  and  the  deep  violet  velvet 
of  her  simply  fashioned  gown  and  small  hat 
melted  into  the  richness  of  her  dark  hair  and 
eyes  and  her  creamy  skin. 

"When  I  am  with  you  I  always  feel  like 
speaking  only  truth,"  he  said.  "So  I  will  tell 
you  that  you  are  entirely  beautiful  today." 

"Only  today?"  she  asked,  half  smiling. 

"Always,  but  today  with  an  aura." 

"Let's  speak  Chinese,  shall  we? "  she  said. 
"  I  can't  very  well,  but  I  long  to  be  able  to." 

"I  also  prefer  our  own  tongue,"  he  re- 
plied. "  It  has  been  spoken  so  long  by  human 
beings  that  it  is  shaped  to  human  need.  Had 
your  father  one  of  those  hand  pieces  of  jade 
or  amber?" 

"He  held  always  a  piece  of  onyx." 

"And  it  became  shaped  to  his  own  hand," 
Doctor  Liang  went  on.  "It  was  polished  by 
his  flesh  until  it  shone  in  the  light  of  a  candle, 
did  it  not?  It  lay  in  his  palm  and  he  felt  never 
empty-handed." 

"He  did  find  comfort  in  it,"  she  agreed. 
"When  I  was  a  child  I  never  knew  why.  I 
said  to  him,  '  Baba,  why  not  hold  my  kitten 
or  some  flowers?  Why  always  the  same 
thing?'  And  he  said,  T  like  it  because  it  is 
always  the  same.' " 

"Yes,"  Doctor  Liang  replied. 

He  murmured  a  few  words  to  the  waiter 
without  asking  her  what  she  wished  to  eat, 
and  she  had  confidence  in  his  choice.  When  a 
delicate  broth  appeared,  a  sift  of  crisp  crou- 
tons upon  the  clear  surface,  she  drank  it  well 
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ir  tent,  and  in  silence;  the  small  fresh  fish, 
( wned  in  butter,  she  enjoyed.  She  liked  his 
(ninese  carefulness  about  food,  that  every 
ic  uthful  might  be  savored. 
They  talked  very  little  during  the  meal, 
1 1  this  was  Chinese  too.  But  when  tea  came 
1 1  —and  he  was  very  firm  in  his  directions 
it  the  tea  leaves  should  be  brewed  without 
■  cloth  bags — they  looked  at  each  other 
oss  the  table  and  Doctor  Liang  felt  the 
pulse,  rare  indeed,  to  speak  from  his  heart. 
'My  wife  is  jealous  of  you,"  he  said  with 
hint  of  a  smile.  "But  that  to  you  doubt- 
s  is  no  new  thing  in  wives." 
'I  like  your  wife,"  she  replied.  "She  gives 
\  a  feeling  that  is  good." 
"What  is  it?" 

"  It  is  like  firm  hard  earth  under  the  feet," 
;  told  him. 

"You  see  what  she  is,"  he  said.  "That  is 
ly  I  am  always  faithful  to  her.  I  do  not 
etend  to  be  better  than  I  am.  My  thoughts 
e  to  play  sometimes,  I  own  it.  Ours  was  an 
i-fashioned  marriage,  made  by  our  par- 
ts. I  would  have  her  read  and  write  and 
;  met  once  before  the  wedding  day." 
'What  a  moment!"  she  murmured  in 
■ench. 

"Yes,  was  it  not?"  he  replied  in  the  same 

nguage.  Then  he  went  on  in  Chinese.  "I 

oked  at  her — short,  even  then  a  little  fat, 

lisy-cheeked,  and  frightened  of  me." 

'  "So  she  is  now." 

"I  did  not  love  her,"  Doctor  Liang  said, 

but  I  knew  that  she  would  be  a  good  wife." 

I  "A  good  wife,"  Violet  repeated.  "It  is 

hat  a  man  like  you  must  have." 

Something  naughty  gleamed  in  the  de- 

mre  lines  of  Doctor  Liang's  smooth  face. 

At  the  same  time,  there  are  other  sides  to 

ly  r  ature.  A  man's  mind,  if  he  be  intelligent, 

eks  also  female  compan-       ^^^^^^^^ 

nship.  Yang  and  Yin  are       ^^^^^^^^ 

t  made  of  flesh  alone. 

ind  and  spirit  are  in  the 

irele  too.  That  is  why  I 

lephoned  you  today."  ^^^^^^^^ 

He  had  never  been  so       ^^^^^^*^ 

aring   before.    He   had 

ade  clear  to  her  that  he  had  no  wish  for 

passionate  relationship.  Nevertheless,  he 

ad  said  boldly  that  he  wanted  a  female  mind 

o  complement  his,  a  female  spirit  to  fulfill 

is.  Whatever  she  was  to  the  Englishman,  he 

ad  implied,  had  no  more  to  do  with  him 

han  Mrs.  Liang  had  to  do  with  her.  They 

ould  ignore  such  persons.  She  understood 

nd  was  entirely  pleased.  Now  these  long 

usings  of  hers  need  not  be  silent  or  lonely. 

Doctor  Liang  leaned  toward  her  slightly. 

'  I  should  like  to  penetrate  your  mind  with 

ny  own,"  he  said.  "I  should  like  to  pierce 

he  mysteries  of  your  soul." 


Mary  knew  that  her  father's  letter  had 
been  mailed  by  her  mother,  for  she  had  writ- 
ten a  postscript.  "While  your  father  agrees 
to  let  you  have  his  share  of  the  Liang  rents, 
do  not  think  it  came  out  of  him  easily,"  she 
wrote.  "I  stood  at  his  side  and  I  took  the  let- 
ter at  once  and  now  I  hasten  from  this  for- 
eign pagoda  house  in  which  we  still  live  to 
put  it  in  the  box.  I  will  not  give  it  to  the  man 
in  the  up-and-down  because  doubtless  he 
will  steal  the  stamp.  For  myself  I  am  glad 
you  and  your  brother  will  have  this  money." 

But  Mary's  pleasure  in  being  thus  one 
step  nearer  to  the  village  was  tempered  by 
two  events  which  were  not  so  much  events  as 
something  still  going  on.  Louise  was  excited, 
and  Mary  recognized  certain  signs  within  a 
few  days  after  the  return  from  the  village. 
Her  sister's  eyes  were  bright,  her  -cheeks 
pink,  her  voice  high  and  she  was  easily  an- 
gry, as  she  had  been  in  the  Vermont  summer. 
This  could  mean  only  one  thing:  Louise  was 
falling  in  love  again. 

"What  have  you  done  all  day,  Louise?" 
she  asked  each  evening  when  she  came  home. 

The  answer  was  always  idle.  Louise  had 
made  a  new  dress,  or  she  had  washed  her 
hair,  or  she  had  read  a  book  or  she  had  slept 
half  the  day  away.  Several  times  Mary,  per- 
ceiving her  sister's  excitement,  wondered  if 
she  had  had  a  secret  visitor.  She  was  sorely 
tempted  to  inquire  of  young  Wang,  but  an- 
tipathy forbade  it.  Young  Wang  disliked  a 
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mistress  in  the  house  he  served  and  often  he 
pretended  not  to  hear  what  Mary  told  him. 
Of  Little  Dog  no  one  could  inquire,  for  he 
would  lie  as  the  moment  demanded.  There- 
fore was  Mary  constrained  to  wait  until  such 
a  day  as  James  came  home  with  the  cheerful 
look  on  his  face  which  meant  that  he  ex- 
pected no  one  in  his  care  to  die  at  least  before 
morning. 

On  that  evening  after  they  had  eaten  and 
Louise  had  gone  early  to  bed  and  Peter  had 
gone  to  a  meeting  at  the  college,  Mary  found 
herself  alone  with  James  and  Chen.  She  pon- 
dered whether  she  should  speak  in  Chen's 
presence,  since  she  imagined  him  half  in  love 
with  Louise  secretly.  When  he  left  them  for  a 
moment,  therefore,  she  took  her  chance  and 
said  quickly  in  English: 

"Jim,  I  am  sure  Louise  is  in  love  with 
somebody  again." 

James  lifted  his  eyebrows.  "This  time 
with  whom?" 

"Who  knows?"  Mary  replied.  "  Unless  |it 
is  with  Chen?" 

James  shook  his  head.  "Not  with  Chen," 
he  said.  At  this  moment  Chen  came  back, 
and  James  went  on  easily.  "Chen,  Mary 
thinks  that  Louise  is  in  love  with  someone." 
Chen  looked  thoughtful  at  once,  as  though 
he  knew  more  than  he  wished  to  tell.  "  I  can 
see  that  Chen  agrees  with  you." 

It  was  an  evening  too  cold  to  sit  as  they 
used  to  do  in  the  court,  and  they  were  gath- 
ered in  the  main  living  room  of  the  house. 
The  oil  lamp  burned  on  the  table  and  gave  a 
soft  yellow  light  to  the  walla.  Mary  had  cut  a 
stalk  of  Indian  bamboo  with  its  scarlet  ber- 
ries, and  this  stood  upon  the  table  in  an  old 
brown  jar.  The  room  looked  cheerful  and 
warm  to  the  young  people  in  it. 
^^^^^^^^  To  Chen  this  was  ex- 

^^^^^^^™  ceedingly  precious.  "  I  do 
not  like  to  see  any  change 
.goes,  he  ^  this  house,"  he  said, 
"but  we  all  know  Louise 
is  not  here  with  her  heart." 
"  Yet  I  never  see  her  with 
anyone,"  Mary  said. 

"Young  Wang  has  already  told  me  that 
she  leaves  the  house  every  afternoon,"  James 
said  quietly.  "He  says  she  meets  an  Amer- 
ican." 

"An  American!"  Mary  echoed,  stupefied 
at  Louise  and  her  deception.  "But  why  does 
she  hide  it  from  us?" 

"I  suppose  she  thinks  that  since  pa  sent 
her  here  to  get  away  from  Americans,  we 
would  prevent  her."  James  looked  weary. 

"We  shall  have  to  stop  her!" 

Now  Chen  began  to  talk,  still  rather 
sadly."  Several  things  begin  to  be  plain  to  me," 
he  said.  "That  boy  child  at  the  hospital. 
Mary,  have  you  looked  at  him  lately?" 

"He  is  quite  well,"  Mary  said  with  sur- 
prise. "Every  day  I  pass  his  crib  and  he  is 
sleeping  or  eating  or  lying  awake.  I  think 
he  never  cries." 

"Louise  went  to  see  that  child,"  Chen  said 
cautiously. 

James  took  the  pipe  from  his  mouth. 
"There  is  no  reason  why  you  should  shield 
Mary,"  he  told  Chen.  They  were  still  speak- 
ing in  English,  lest  a  servant  should  over- 
hear them. 

But  it  was  no  servant  who  overheard. 
Louise,  always  sensitive  to  Mary's  watchful- 
ness, had  seen  her  sister's  eyes  follow  her 
thoughtfully  as  she  left  the  room  that  night. 
She  had  thrown  her  good  night  gaily  at  the 
three  who  sat  on  after  Peter  had  gone,  and 
when  she  herself  said  she  was  sleepy  Mary 
had  not  answered.  Mary  had  only  looked  at 
her  with  large  quiet  eyes,  too  full  of  thought. 
Therefore  Louise  knew  she  would  not  be 
able  to  sleep.  In  a  few  minutes  she  had  stolen 
with  noiseless  feet  along  the  corridors  and  had 
hidden  herself  behind  the  curtains  which  di- 
vided one  room  from  another. 

Now  she  heard  what  was  being  said  and, 
filled  with  horror,  she  fled  back  to  her  room. 
There  she  put  on  a  coat  and  outdoor  shoes 
and,  still  silent,  she  slipped  through  the  dark 
court,  passed  the  lattice  door  of  the  living 
room,  closed  against  the  sharp  night  air,  and 
went  on  through  the  gate. 

(To  be  Continued) 
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rents'  room.  He  was  not  supposed  to  go  up 
;re  until  his  mother  had  her  coffee,  and 
netimes,  especially  when  she  had  been  up 
e,  it  was  noon  before  she  had  it,  and  before 
got  a  chance  to  see  her  it  would  be  almost 
ne  for  his  nap.  Then  she  would  let  him  get 
to  bed  with  her  for  a  few  minutes,  and  she 
mid  tease  him  and  sing  him  a  little  song 
e  had  made  up:  "  Jonno  Taylor  is  a  sleepy- 
ad;  when  it's  time  to  get  up,  he  goes  to  bed." 
was  used  to  waiting  till  noon  to  see  her, 
tt  this  morning  he  did  wish  she  would  wake 
>.  As  soon  as  she  was  awake,  he  could  ask 
r.  Not  ask  her,  exactly — just  sort  of  hint 
ound  and  see  what  she  said. 
Not  that  he  was  worried  about  it,  or  any- 
ing.  Of  course  he  was  going  to  get  the  dog. 
1st  because  they  hadn't  mentioned  it  lately, 
lat  didn't  mean  anything.  Just  because 

pies  didn't  think  so 

He  turned  around  the  corner  of  the  house 
id  went  up  on  the  back  porch.  And  there, 
irled  up  in  a  chair,  was  his  dog. 

Betty  Taylor  was  sitting  up  in  bed  sipping 
•r  black  coffee;  she  looked  grimly  over  the 
m  of  the  cup  at  Glen  as  he  came  out  of  the 
lower. 

"How  you  have  the  effrontery,"  she  said, 
(to  come  in  here  whistling  at  this  unearthly 
)ur,  I  do  not  know.  Stop  it  at  once." 

'This  unearthly  hour,"  Glen  said,  bending 
rer  and  kissing  her  dark,  soft  curls,  "hap- 
ns  to  be  nearly  noon." 
"It  could  be  six  in  the  evening,"  Betty 
id,  "and  I  still  wouldn't  have  had  enough 
;ep." 

"Your  trouble,  my  dear  madam,"  Glen 
id,  "is  that  you  take  this  Christmas  busi- 
ss  too  seriously.  Did  you  ever  stop  to  think 
lat  you  don't  really  have  to  see  every  single 
iend  you've  got  and  wish  them  a  Merry 
hristmas  personally  ?  That  nobody's  Christ- 
Las  would  actually  be  ruined  if  you  didn't 
pt  their  present  off  on  time?  That  nothing 
'ital  would  happen  if  we  didn't  have  an  egg- 
Dg  party  every  Christmas  Eve?" 
They  both  heard  the  noise  at  the  same 
me;  they  stopped  and  listened,   looking 
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questioningly  at  each  other,  while  the  front 
door  slammed,  while  Jonno's  feet  went  pound- 
ing through  the  downstairs  hall,  came  pound- 
ing up  the  stairs,  came  pounding  toward  their 
room. 

"I  seem  to  hear,"  Betty  said,  "the  patter 
of  tiny  feet."  And  then  she  put  her  coffee  cup 
down  hastily  as  the  door  burst  open  and  the 
boy  and  the  dog  came  tumbling  through  it. 

Jonno  threw  himself  on  her,  for  a  moment 
too  excited  to  do  anything  but  hug  her  and 
bury  his  small  face  against  her.  Then  he  was 
off  again  in  a  flash,  grabbing  for  the  dog,  let- 
ting the  dog  lick  his  face,  holding  him  up  so 
that  he  might  lick  her  face  too — half  anxious 
to  have  her  hold  the  dog,  half  unwilling  to  let 
him  go. 

He  said,  "Oh,  mummy,  he's  exactly  the 
one  I  wanted,  he's  the  very  kind  I  was  hop- 
ing you'd  get  me.  Look,  he  even  knows  his 
name  already — here  Spot,  here  boy,  here 
Spot — look  at  him  come,  daddy." 

They  were  both  staring,  in  thunderstruck 
silence,  at  the  dog.  He  was  an  enchanting 
pup:  he  had  long  soft  ears  and  a  smooth  coat 
and  a  perpetually  waving  tail;  his  feet  were 
many  sizes  too  big  for  him,  and  he  bumbled 
around  the  room  with  all  a  puppy's  clumsi- 
ness and  enthusiasm.  But  his  eyes  were  brown 
and  gentle;  you  could  tell  he  was  going  to 
grow  into  a  good  steady  dog.  He  was  a  small 
boy's  dream  of  a  puppy. 

"Where,"  Betty  said  slowly,  "did  you  get 
that?" 

"He  was  asleep  on  the  back  porch."  He 
looked  at  her  anxiously.  "You  don't  mind,  do 
you,  that  I  saw  him  before  Christmas?  It's 
almost  Christmas  anyway."  He  threw  him- 
self on  her  again.  "Oh,  mum,  I  don't  care  if  I 
never  get  another  thing,  I  wouldn't  care  if 
there  wasn't  another  single  present !  He's  the 
only  thing  I  wanted!" 

"But  Jonno,"  Betty  began.  "Jonno, 
dear  —  -"  Over  the  top  of  his  head  she  saw 
Glen  signaling  to  her,  and  she  stopped. 

Glen  cleared  his  throat.  "He's  just  a  pup, 
Jonno,"  he  said.  "Sometimes  pups  don't 
have  very  good  manners.  Er — perhaps  you'd 
better  take  him  out  for  a  while." 


•     •     •     •     • 
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Before  the  Journey  to  Bethlehem 


Now  I  am  blessed  with  patience 

these  last  days 
More  than  my  meet,  it  seems,  and 

Joseph  says 
All  things  indulge  me:  every  stick 

and  stone 
Now  shares  the  end  that  once  was 
.     his  alone. 

Such  talk  recalls  Elizabeth  once 

more: 
Months  gone  I  bode  with  her  and 

taxed  her  sore 
By  being  always  curious  to  know 
Why  we  two  cousins  might  be 

favored  so, 
Till  she  said  softly,  "Dwell  not  on 

this  thing. 
None  come  to  praise  the  robe  that 

cloaks  the  king 
And  so  the  cup  where  golden  wine 

brims  high 
Bears,  and  forbears  to  think  on 

whence  and  why." 
Sweet,  wise  Elizabeth:  She  could  not 

stir 
But  my  admiring  eyes  must  follow 

her. 
I  thought  I  glimpsed  her  but  the  other 

day 
And  though  I  knew  that  she  was  far 

away 


So  lost  was  I  in  what  I  wished  might 

be, 
I  called  her  thrice  before  it  came  to 

me 
It  was  a  stream  I  gazed  in,  I  alone, 
And  the  joyous  face  I  saw  therein, 

mine  own. 

I  must  make  Joseph's  supper,  it 

grows  late. 
Dear  Joseph,  how  he  bears  with  my 

foolish  prate. 
Once  I  said  even  if  I  did  not  know 
My  son  would  shine,  I  still  would 

know  it  so, 
For  not  as  other  men,  so  it  is  told, 
Is  the  son  of  a  mother  young  and 

father  old. 
And  he  said,  "What  older  Father 

could  there  be 
Or  mother  younger  and  more  fair 

than  thee?" 
And  touched  my  hair  so  gently  that, 

with  surprise, 
I  felt  unbidden  tears  start  in  my  eyes. 
Perhaps  for  such  as  this,  I  do  not 

know, 
Or  perhaps  again  I  only  think  it  so, 
But  it  seems  to  me  beneath  the 

rustling  trees 
That  never  have  shone  so  starry 

nights  as  these. 


Christmas  Snowballs-Frost  cupcakes 

or  balls  of  angel  food  cake  with  fluffy  white 
icing,  then  snow  them  under  with  lacy  Baker's 
Coconut.  Set  a  gay  Christmas  candle  in  each 
glistening  snowball 

(Look  for  coconut  holiday  excitements  in 
bakeries  and  fine  food  shops,  too.  Make  'em 
or  buy  'em — or  both!  Then  maybe  you'll 
have  enough  to  go  around.) 


ir  ,n0WY  Baker's  Coco- 
D^Ctuke  Christmas- 
\J  nut!  It  loo  oldume 

and  this  year  tt  s  here 
Christmas  plenty. 

Drift  its  lusaou^-ess 

for  moist,  tena  ift 

wreathstohangonthetree. 


M,  vour  own  home-made 
b°XaSv  crunenv-sweet  and  chewy 
°any  "Afresh'  Baker's  Coconut! 
with  tender^ 

Tint  your  Bake  s  ious  and 

itlSprmk  Zona  horde  of  holiday 
freshly-moist-on  a  n 

surprises!  Want  some  >^  , 

8endfOTne:So      "-and 
FUU  of  beaunful  ^      P       Coco- 

nut ,  Bo  x  LtU  -""  °  


'*    *> 

..-''*!    J& 


\  s 
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Quick  Coconut  Macaroons— combine 

1  Vi  cups  Baker's  Shredded  Coconut  and  Vi  cup 
sifted  confectioners'  sugar  and  mix  well.  Beat  1 
egg  white  with  a  dash  of  salt  until  stiff  but  not 
dry.  Add  to  coconut  mixture  and  blend.  Drop 
from  teaspoon  on  greased  baking  sheet,  bake 
at  350°  15  minutes,  or  until  golden  brown. 
Makes  12  tender,  flavorful  macaroons. 


BAKCR'S 

Coconut 

Grocers  have  two  kinds  of  Baker's  Coconut — Baker's 
Southern  Style  (so  good  it  seems  like  fresh-shredded 
coconut,  sweetened)  and  Baker's  Premium  Shred 
(more  moist  and  tender  than  ever  before).  Both  superb 
coconut . .  .  and  both  delicious! 


c  r± I  C I.. 
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FLUFF-DRI  CLOTHES 

Sweet  as 
fresh-cut  Clover 

in  minutes — not  hours! 


You'll  breeze  through  washday  when  you  get  your  Hamilton  Automatic 
Clothes  Dryer.  You'll  save  hours.  You'll  not  have  to  struggle  with  heavy 
baskets,  nor  cope  with  clothespins,  clotheslines  and  props. 

What'll  you  care  if  the  weather's  rainy  or  murky,  or  the  air's  dusty  or 
smoky?    You  dry  indoors! 

Your  Hamilton  will  be  waiting  to  tumble  your  clothes  fluffy-dry  in  a 
matter  of  minutes,  ever  so  gently  and  quietly.  Put  them  in  right  from  your 
wringer — flick  the  switch  and — go  read  a  poem,  or  phone  to  Myrtle. 
Your  Hamilton  will  turn  itself  off  when  the  drying's  done. 

Your  clothes  will  dry  wrinkle-free  (towels  and  such  won't  need  the 
touch  of  an  iron!).  They'll  be  sanitized,  too,  by  a  powerful  ultra-violet 
sun-lamp,  and  sweetly  freshened  with  sunshine-and-breeze  ozone.  They'll 
smell  like  the  very  breath  of  Spring.' 


You'll  vote  the  whole  deal  the  smartest 
step  you  ever  made — or  almost.  Don't  you 
want  to  hear  more  about  it?  Then  do  see  your 
Hamilton  dealer.  (For  his  name,  call  Western 
Union— Operator  2  5.)  HAMILTON  MANU- 
FACTURING CO.,  TWO  RIVERS,  WIS. 

In  Canada  the  Hamilton  Dryer  is  known  as  the 
Cofu'eld-Hamiltmi  Automatic  Clothes  Dryer,  and 
distributed  by  Coffield  "Washer  Co.,  Hamilton,  Ont. 


Dry  clothes 

indoors, 

automatically, 

any  time! 


•Hjcun.Li.ton. 

CLOTHES  DRYER 


GAS  AND  ELECTRIC  MODELS 


Jonno  picked  the  dog  up  and  started  to  run 
out;  at  the  door  he  paused.  "I  told  Agnes  I 
was  going  to  get  him ! "  he  said  triumphantly. 
"  I  told  her  you  wouldn't  forget  about  him ! " 
Then  he  went  tearing  out  and  down  the  stairs 
almost  as  noisily  as  he  had  come  up. 

Glen  walked  over  and  closed  the  door; 
then,  for  a  minute,  they  stared  at  each  other 
helplessly. 

"Good  heavens!"  Betty  said  at  last.  "But 
I  didn't  even  know  he  wanted  a  dog ! " 

"He  did  mention  it,"  Glen  said,  "but  I 
didn't  think  he  meant  it."  He  lit  a  cigarette, 
shaking  the  match  out  angrily.  "You  and  I, 
Mrs.  Taylor,"  he  said,  "deserve  to  be  pad- 
dled." 

"And  to  think  how  I  shopped,"  Betty  said, 
"for  some  toy  he  didn't  already  have!  And 
all  the  time  all  he  wanted  was  a  dog." 

"You  haven't  yet  taken  in  how  bad  this 
is,"  Glen  said.  "Don't  you  realize  that  dog 
must  have  an  owner?  " 

Betty  stared  at  him,  her  eyes  round  and 
dark  in  her  distress. 

"It's  a  good  dog,"  Glen  said.  "A  beagle, 
and  a  nice  one.  A  good  hunting  dog.  And  just 
how  are  we  going  to  explain  to  Jonno  when 
the  owner  turns  up  and  claims  him?" 

"Oh,  no!"  Betty  said.  "Oh,  no,  it  couldn't 
happen !  Glen,  we  should  have  explained  right 
away!    I    tried    to, 
and  you  stopped  me.         ■■■■■■■■■HBBa 


Oh,  Glen,  it's  terri- 
ble !  Why  didn't  you 
let  me  explain?" 

"I  couldn't,"  he 
said  miserably.  "He 
was  too  happy." 

"I  know,"  Betty 
said.  She  looked 
away;  she  said,  a 
little  hesitantly,  "He 
was  acting  the  way  a 
little  boy  should 
act." 

"Yes,"  Glen  said, 
and  touched  her 
shoulder  gently. 
They  were  both  so 
friendly,  so  much  at 
ease  with  the  world ; 
they  had  never  been 
able  to  understand 
why  Jonno  was  not — 
why  he  lived  as  he 
did,  shut  up  inside 
himself,  afraid  to  ^^^^^^^^^^^ 
come  out.  It  was  ^^^^^^^b^^^b 
something  that  they 

seldom  mentioned,  and,  most  of  the  time, 
tried  not  to  think  about.  "Maybe  the  dog 
will  help,"  Glen  said.  He  turned  away  from 
her  suddenly  and  started  dressing  hastily. 

"What  are  you  going  to  do?"  Betty  said. 

"I  am  going  to  find  out  who  owns  the 
dog,"  Glen  said,  "and  offer  him  everything  I 
own,  almost  up  to  and  including  you,  my 
dear,  if  he  will  let  us  keep  the  dog." 

It  wasn't  hard  to  find  out  who  owned  the 
dog;  not  many  people  around  there  had 
beagles.  He  belonged,  it  seemed,  to  a  family 
named  Slater  who  lived  a  few  miles  out  of 
town,  and  Glen  felt  a  great  deal  better  as 
soon  as  he  heard  that.  The  Slaters  were  poor, 
and  they  owned  a  lot  of  dogs.  Surely  they 
would  be  more  than  glad  to  sell  one. 

The  Slaters  lived  in  an  enormous,  crum- 
bling old  house  that  once  had  been  a  show 
place;  a  driveway  a  quarter  of  a  mile  long, 
lined  with  dogwood  trees,  led  up  to  a  white- 
brick  Georgian  house  with  many  chimneys. 
They  once  had  owned  the  land  for  miles 
around  the  house,  but  most  of  it  had  been 
sold  now,  a  small  lot  at  a  time.  They  had 
kept  just  enough  to  farm  in  a  casual  sort  of 
way,  enough  to  make  them  a  meager  living. 
There  was  always  a  lot  of  life  around  the  old 
Slater  house;  there  were  chickens  and  geese 
and  a  cow  and  four  children,  and  yet  as  you 
drove  by  you  got  the  impression  that  the 
place  was  part  of  something  that  was  dead 
and  gone. 

Glen  did  not  bother  taking  the  dog  with 
him  when  he  drove  out  to  see  Mr.  Slater.  In 
the  first  place,  he  would  have  had  to  explain 
it  to  Jonno;  in  the  second,  he  was  certain 
that  the  Slaters  would  be  willing  to  sell.  He 


^  When  Lincoln  Steffens  tried  to  ex- 
^  plain  to  Judge  Gary,  of  the  United 
States  Steel  Corporation,  why  workers 
do  not  always  appreciate  welfare  work 
and  prefer  to  get  all  that  is  coming  to 
them  in  cash,  he  asked  the  judge  for 
the  privilege  of  living  in  the  latter's 
apartment  in  the  Waldorf  the  next  time 
the  judge  took  a  vacation. 

"What  will  you  do?"  asked  the  puz- 
zled Gary,  thinking  of  the  works  of  art 
an<l  expensive  furnishings. 

Steffens  explained  that  he  would  re- 
place the  furniture  with  pieces  more  to 
his  taste,  do  over  the  walls  and  floors 
and  discard  the  paintings.  "When  you 
return,"  said  he,  "you  will  he  amazed. 
It  will  be  a  costly  change  because  I  will 
be  spending  your  money.  But  I  will  do 
it  for  your  good,  and  better  than  you 
could  possibly  do  it." 

The  judge  interrupted,  "I  see.  That's 
it,  is  it?" 

"Yes,"  said  Steffens,  "That's  welfare 
work." 


had  been  ready  to  pay  a  quite  unreasonable 
amount  for  the  dog,  if  necessary;  now  that  he 
knew  he  was  dealing  with  the  Slaters  he  re- 
alized that  he  could  offer  quite  a  small  sum. 
Twenty-five  dollars  would  be  a  fair  price  for 
the  dog,  and  it  would  seem  like  a  lot  of  money 
to  the  Slaters. 

As  he  turned  into  the  driveway  the  dog- 
wood trees,  without  leaves  or  blossoms,  looked 
scrawny  and  sad;  on  this  cold  day  neither 
chickens  nor  geese  were  there  to  flutter  out 
of  the  way  of  the  car,  and  everything  about 
the  place  seemed  dreary  and  deserted.  What  a 
may  to  live,  Glen  thought,  and  he  stood  whis- 
tling, his  back  to  the  door,  after  he  had 
thumped  the  ancient  knocker. 

Mr.  Slater  himself  answered.  In  Glen's 
mind  the  entire  transaction  was  going  to  take 
place  right  there  on  the  doorstep;  he  was  go- 
ing to  explain  what  he  wanted,  turn  over  the 
money,  and  start  for  home.  It  was  as  simple 
as  that.  But  Mr.  Slater's  courteous,  almost 
stately  greeting  changed  it  entirely.  Looking 
at  him,  you  could  see  why  the  farming  was 
done  in  so  careless  a  manner;  this  man  should 
have  been  sitting  in  his  study  writing  his 
memoirs,  not  trying  to  farm.  He  was  a  tall, 
thin  man,  rather  stooped,  with  beautiful, 
delicately  boned  hands.  His  eyes  were  blue 
and  keen,  but  his 
■■■■■■■■■■■■■j  mouth  was  kind  and 
humorous. 

He  said,  "Come 
in,  sir,  come  in.  No 
need  to  stand  in  the 
cold." 

It  was  exactly  as 
cold  inside  the  house 
as  out.  Glen  followed 
Mr.  Slater  through 
the  wide  hall;  his 
eyes  took  in,  without 
meaning  to,  the  gra- 
cious curve  of  the 
stair  rail  and  the 
beautifully  propor- 
tioned stairs.  Sur- 
prisingly, everything 
was  clean  and  in 
perfect  order.  There 
was  little  furniture, 
but  what  there  was 
would  have  made 
Betty,  who  loved  an- 
tiques, quite  speech- 
^^^^^^^^^^^^        less  with  envy. 

"I  hope  you  don't 

mind,"    Mr.    Slater 

said,"coming  back  to  our  sitting  room.  Mrs. 

Slater  has  not  been  well;  she  doesn't  often 

come  as  far  as  the  drawing  room." 

Glen  did  not  mind  at  all;  in  three  minutes 
in  that  drawing  room,  he  felt,  a  man  could 
easily  freeze  to  death. 

The  sitting  room  was,  actually,  only  one 
end  of  the  enormous  kitchen.  It  must  orig- 
inally have  been  the  cooking,  or  business, 
end  of  the  room ;  there  was  a  large  fireplace 
with  an  iron  crane  in  it,  and  a  Dutch  oven.  A 
merry  fire  was  burning,  and  beside  it,  her 
feet  on  a  stool,  sat  a  lady.  Once  you  had  said 
that,  you  had  described  her.  Her  hair  was 
quite  white  now,  and  she  looked  thin  and 
tired,  but  as  you  looked  at  her  clear-cut  fea- 
tures you  knew  you  were  looking  at  all  that 
was  left  of  a  great  beauty.  Glen  bent  over 
her  hand,  feeling  that  he  should  raise  it  to  his 
lips. 

She  said,  smiling  up  at  him,  "You  will  for- 
give our  informality.  There  is  so  much  to  be 
done,  and  we  like  to  be  back  here  while  it  is 
going  on;  it  gives  us  all  a  chance  to  be  to- 
gether." 

She  looked  across,  smiling,  at  the  other 
end  of  the  room.  A  coal  stove  was  going  full 
blast,  and  a  pretty  girl  stood  at  a  large  square 
table,  rolling  out  piecrust. 

"My  oldest  daughter,  Catherine,"  Mrs. 
Slater  said,  and  the  girl  smiled  and  said, 
"How  do  you  do,"  as  graciously  as  though 
she  were  in  evening  dress,  and  had  no  flour 
on  the  tip  of  her  pretty  nose.  She  had  a  sur- 
prisingly deep  voice;  just  hearing  it,  you 
guessed  that  she  could  sing.  "And  Bradford 
and  Victoria,"  Mrs.  Slater  said.  "Children, 
up,  please — and  Kevin." 

(Continued  on  Page  SO) 
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l/ISI-FLECTS 

—  a  great  boon  to  women! 


BY     MARY     McCAY 


Who  would  think  that  an  invention  used  in  sweeping  mines 

during  the  war  would  prove  a  great  boon  to  every  woman 
who  ever  does  any  laundry?  Not  I. 


[_)  UT  IT  HAS.  It's  called  Visi-flects  and  it  brings  a 
brand-new  principle  to  the  old  problem  of  launder- 
ing clothes.  Different  from  soaps,  or  detergents,  or 
bleaches,  or  blues,  or  water  softeners,  or  what  have 
you.  It's  wonderful.  Let's  see  how  it  works. 

To  a  physics  professor  (and  to  you  and  me,  though 
we  mav  not  know  it)  white  clothes  are  white  be- 
cause thev  reflect  light.  Colored  clothes  are  bright 
because  they  reflect  light.  The  more  reflection,  the 
whiter  or  brighter. 

But  not  all  light  is  visible  to  the  naked  eye.  Ultra- 
violet and  infra-red,  for  instance . . .  two  names  every 
sun  lamp  owner  or  camera  fan  knows.  Those  are 
kinds  of  light  you  can't  see. 

But  what  if  vou  discovered  a  scientific  compound 
. .  .  one  which  would  turn  invisible  light  into  visible 
light?  Wouldn't  it  make  white  clothes  brighter  than 
they  were  before,  by  adding  whiteness?  It  would. 

And  wouldn't  such  a  compound  make  colored 
clothes  brighter  than  they  were  before,  by  adding 
brightness?  It  would. 

A  European  chemist  asked  those  questions,  came 
up  with  the  answers  and  invented  the  compound.  It  is 
called  Visi-flects  because  it  makes  invisible  light  re- 


flect so  you  can  see  it.  It  was  used  in  the  war  by  both 
sides.  Minesweepers  used  it,  for  example,  to  make 
the  flags  on  their  floats  easier  to  see  at  a  distance.  If 
you  have  a  navy  son  or  brother,  he'll  tell  you. 

But  after  the  war  some  General  Foods  chemists 
asked  themselves  a  question.  Would  it  be  possible  to 
find  a  method  of  application  for  Visi-flects,  so  simple 
any  housewife  could  use  it? 

If  so,  any  woman  could  keep  white  clothes  as 
white  as  new,  or  even  whiter  .  . .  could  keep  colored 
clothes  as  bright  as  new,  or  even  brighter!  This 
would  be  entirely  apart  from  soap's  function  of  re- 
moving dirt,  entirely  apart  from  bleaches'  function 
of  removing  stubborn  stains. 

They  found  the  answer!  They  perfected  a  com- 
pound of  Visi-flects  which  they  called  Luminess. 
And  thev  added  Luminess  to  an  old  established  blu- 
ing product  called  La  France,  which  millions  of 
women  were  familiar  with,  and  which  was  as  easy 
to  use  as  adding  salt  to  a  recipe  or  putting  sugar  in 
coffee. 

Whee !  —say  I,  who  have  hated  washing  all  my  life. 
And  hated  the  way  clothes  kept  getting  dingier  and 
duller. 


All  you  have  to  do  to  use  Visi-flects  in  improving 
the  appearance  of  your  wash  is  to  add  a  little  La 
France  to  your  soap  or  detergent.  It  takes  10  sec- 
onds to  do.  It's  harmless  to  fabrics.  It  works  per- 
fectly in  washer  or  washtub.  Presto!  Your  whites  are 
whiter,  your  colors  are  brighter!  Luminess  —  it's 
wonderful! 

Remember,  this  is  not  a  matter  of  splitting  the  fine 
points  of  difference  in  the  cleansing  power  of  two 
soaps  or  detergents.  This  is  a  brand-new  principle. 
This  is  a  radical  departure.  This  is  whiter  and 
brighter  clothes  with  almost  no  effort  .  .  .  clothes 
which  keep  on  improving  in  whiteness  and  bright- 
ness over  the  same  clothes  right  off  the  store  shelf. 

Praise  to  science,  say  I.  Hail  to  New  La  France 
with  Luminess!  Every  woman 
who  wants  to  better  the  loeks 
of  her  wash  should  try  it  for 
a  month.  You'll  see  a  great  dif- 
ference, I  promise  you. 

And  all  it  costs  is  2  to  3 
cents  a  week.  Try  new  La 
France  with  Luminess!  A 
product  of  General  Foods. 
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Richer  Cream  Style  Com 

-you  can  eat  it 

with  a  fork 


Del  Maiz  Brand  Cream  Style 
Corn  is  taste-fun  by  the  fork- 
ful. (It's  not  the  soupy  kind — 
you  can  actually  eat  it  with  a 
fork.)  Tender,  golden  kernels 
in     their    own     rich    cream. 
Same  fine  freshness  in  every 
can.    Look    for    the    Green 
Giant   on  the  label. 


Listen  to  the  Fred  Waring  Show 
an  NBC  every  Friday  morning 
for  the  Green  Giant 


■'Del    Mai/"*    and    "fireen  Giant"    Brands 
Reg.    V.    S.    Pat    OIT.  fe  MVCCo. 


Del  Maiz  ms  Corn 

8*4NP 

Valley  Canning   Co..   headquarters,    LeSnenr,  Minnesota;    Fine    Foods   of  Canada,  Ltd.,    Tecumseli,  Ont 
ALSO    PACKERS    OF    GREEN    GIANT    BRAND    PEAS 


(Continued  from  Page  78) 

Two  children,  possibly  ten,  both  equally 
blond  and  handsome,  scrambled  up  from  the 
floor  where  they  had  been  sitting  cutting  out 
strips  of  red  paper;  and  a  lanky  boy  of  six- 
teen unfolded  himself,  with  amazing  slow- 
ness, from  the  floor  near  the  fireplace. 

"Kevin,  a  chair,"  Mrs.  Slater  murmured, 
"and  one  for  your  father." 

Barely  moving  from  where  he  stood,  the 
boy  shot  out  one  long  arm,  picked  a  chair  up 
as  though  it  weighed  nothing,  and  put  it  near 
Glen.  It  was  a  fine  old  ladder-back,  almost 
entirely  held  together  by  string.  It  was  as 
complete  a  patching  job  as  Glen  had  ever 
seen,  and  when  he  sat  down  on  it  he  was  re- 
lieved to  see  that  the  patching  job  was  also 
successful. 

"Let  me  see,  now,"  Mrs.  Slater  said.  "You 
live  on  .  .  .  Pine  Street,  is  it?" 

"Oak  Street,"  Glen  said. 

"Oh,  yes,"  she  said,  gently  apologetic,  as 
though  she  should  have  known,  although 
both  of  them  knew  that  there  was  no  earthly 
reason  for  her  knowing.  "  I  used  to  have  such 
a  dear  friend  who  lived  on  Oak  Street,"  she 
said.  "Long  before  your  time.  I'm  afraid.  .  .  . 
You  remember,  Theodore,  the  Russells — her 
mother  was  a  Calhoun  — 

Her  voice,  so  soft  and  clear  it  was  almost 
like  music,  went  on  with  an  inconsequential 
story  out  of  the  unimportant  past.  Glen  knew 
he  should  have  explained  what  he  wanted 
and  brought  the  visit  to  a  close,  but  for 
some  reason  there  did  not  seem  to  be  any 
hurry.  Mrs.  Slater  created  her  own 
atmosphere  around  her,  an  atmosphere  of 
leisurely  courtesy;  she  wore  it  as  gracefully, 
and  almost  as  visibly,  as  the  Paisley  shawl 
she  wore  around  her  thin,  straight  shoulders. 

"Kevin,  another  log,"  ^^^^^^^^^ 
she  murmured,  and  the  ^^^^^^^^* 
boy,  again  almost  without  . 
moving,  took  a  log  from       m 


The    first    a 

parent  consi 

when  iln    baby 


the  pile  and  threw  it  on  the 

fire.    It   blazed   at   once, 

with  a  small  rush  of  sweet-        ■HUHHBBHI 

smelling  smoke. 

"Cherry  wood,"  Mr.  Slater  said.  "The 
sweetest-burning  wood  there  is." 

Glen  looked  more  closely  at  the  woodpile. 
He  could  see  that  wood  around  here  was  a 
precious  commodity;  along  with  the  few 
cherry  logs  there  were  pieces  of  broken  fence 
rails,  the  leg  of  a  chair,  and  even  small  twigs 
that  somebody  had  laboriously  picked  up. 
He  thought  of  the  logs  that  went  into  his  own 
fireplace — long,  massive  logs,  almost  too 
heavy  to  lift,  ready  to  be  fed  into  a  fireplace 
that  was  seldom,  if  ever,  used.  The  house  was 
warm  without  it,  and  the  huge  logs  threw  off 
too  much  heat. 

"Chekhov,"  Mrs.  Slater  said  suddenly. 

Glen  looked  around,  wondering  if  it  was 
the  name  of  another  child  or  if  she  had  sim- 
ply taken  leave  of  her  senses;  she  saw  his 
start  of  surprise  and  smiled  at  him. 

"The  Cherry  Orchard,  you  know,"  she 
said.  "  I  always  felt  so  sorry  for  them,  having 
to  destroy  their  cherry  orchard  because  they 
needed  money.  And  now  here  we  sit,  destroy- 
ing our  own  orchard  because  we  need  to  be 
warm."  She  did  not  say  it  in  a  complaining 
way;  she  seemed  rather  to  be  stating  an  in- 
teresting, academic  fact. 

'  But  we  still  have  plenty  of  cherries, 
mamma,"  Kevin  said. 

She  smiled  at  him.  "Yes,  dear,  we  do." 
She  turned  to  Glen.  "Do  let  us  send  you 
some  next  summer,"  she  said.  "We  have  so 
many." 

It  occurred  to  Glen  that  it  would  have 
been  more  sensible  to  say  that  they  would 
like  to  sell  him  some  of  the  cherries;  if 
they  sold  enough  cherries  they  might  be 
able  to  buy  some  firewood,  and  so  save 
the  cherry  trees.  He  did  not  suggest  it.  For 
one  thing,  it  was  none  of  his  business.  For 
another,  he  knew  without  thinking  about  it 
that  it  was  impossible.  You  could  not  imag- 
ine Mr.  Slater  selling  cherries  from  door  to 
door.  For  Mr.  Slater  it  would  be  far  more 
important  to  give  the  cherries  away,  a  cor- 
dial gesture,  and  to  burn  up  his  trees  if  he 
chose  to. 

The  question  of  selling,  though,  had  come 
back  into  Glen's  mind,  and  he  told  them 


about  the  dog.  They  listened  courteously  to 
the  whole  story  about  Jonno's  thinking  the 
dog  was  his  Christmas  present;  they  smiled 
sympathetically  as  he  tried  to  describe  the 
child's  delight  and  excitement.  When  he 
came  to  the  end  and  said  he  would  like  to 
buy  the  dog,  he  was  upset  to  see  that  Mr. 
Slater  looked  both  disturbed  and  thoughtful.  ] 
He  took  off  his  glasses,  blew  on  them,  and' 
polished  them  before  he  answered.  Then  he 
said : 

"The  trouble  is,  sir,  the  amount  the  dog  is 
worth." 

Glen  was  prepared  for  that.  "The  price 
really  isn't  important,"  he  began. 

"He's  not  worth  a  great  deal,"  Mr.  Slater 
said.  "And  so  I'd  far  rather  give  him  to 
you." 

"But  that's  not  what  I  meant  at  all!" 
Glen  said. 

You  see,"  Mr.  Slater  said,  "I  don't  have 
papers  for  the  sire.  I  have  papers  for  Brownie— 
that's  the  mother— but  the  pups  can't  be 
registered.  A  dog  without  papers  doesn't 
bring  much  money.  And  for  a  small  amount 
of  money,  sir,  it's  silly  to  do  business.  It's 
better  to  keep  things  on  a  friendly  basis." 

Glen  could  only  sit  and  look  at  him,  not 
able  to  answer  for  a  minute.  It  was  a  nice 
philosophy,  certainly.  It  was  also  the  philos- 
ophy that  was  reducing  the  house  to  ruins, 
and  was  changing  a  cherry  orchard  into  fire- 
wood. 

He  looked  at  Mrs.  Slater.  Her  beautiful 
face  was  as  placid  as  ever;  it  expressed  noth- 
ing except  quiet  agreement.  He  understood 
then,  a  little,  the  complete  repose  and  seren- 
ity in  her  face.  Her  orchard  might  be  going, I 
but  she  still  had  all  she  believed  in. 
^^^^^^^^  He  looked  around  the  < 

^^^^B^^^B       shabby      kitchen.      He 
thought  of  the  Christmas  ; 
rt    of  being  a       preparations   that   were) 

sis  ill  sleeping  ±  i  r  .i 

...     ,'.  going  on  at  home:  of  the! 

isii  t  looking.        ?.      s,  ... 

big    tree    with    its   many ' 

■MMHHH  lights;  of  the  yards  of 
garlands  strung  all  through 
the  hall ;  of  the  closets  bulging  with  pres- 
ents— presents  for  everybody,  even  the ; 
milkman  and  the  postman,  because  that  was 
what  Betty  liked  to  do  at  Christmas.  He 
thought  of  all  that,  and  compared  it  with 
this  poor  house,  and  he  felt  an  overwhelm- 
ing urge  to  change  things  here.  These  people, 
in  their  queer  way,  were  far  too  nice  to  be 
having  a  dreary  Christmas. 

He  said,  slowly,  "I  see  what  you  mean, 
Mr.  Slater.  I  like  to  have  things  on  a  friendly 
basis  too.  But  I  must  ask  you  to  consider  my 
feelings." 

The  Slaters  looked  startled.  It  was  obvi- 
ously surprising  to  be  accused  of  being  incon- 
siderate. 

"You  see,"  Glen  said,  "the  dog  is  worth  a 
great  deal  to  me.  There  isn't  enough  money 
to  pay  for  what  that  dog  did  for  my  little  boy 
this  morning.  And  if  I  let  you  give  me  some- 
thing that's  so  important  to  me,  then  I  would 
always  be  indebted  to  you.  And  I  hate  to  feel 
indebted." 

Mr.  Slater  nodded.  "  I  hadn't  thought  of  it 
that  way,"  he  said.  "I  know  how  you  feel." 

"So,  if  you  don't  mind,  I'd  rather  pay  you 
for  the  dog,"  Glen  said.  He  opened  his  wallet 
and  took  out  some  money;  he  handed  it  to 
Mr.  Slater  without  counting  it,  and  Mr.  Sla- 
ter took  it  without  counting  it  or  looking  at 
it.  "You  have  no  idea,"  Glen  said,  "how 
much  better  I  feel  now,"  and  Mrs.  Slater 
smiled  and  said: 

"I'm  glad." 

He  stayed  only  a  few  more  minutes  after 
that,  wrapping  himself  up  for  the  cold  trip 
home. 

"It  was  a  pleasure  to  have  you  come  in," 
Mrs.  Slater  said.  "You  must  come  again, 
and  bring  your  little  boy  to  play  with  the 
children.  Bring  his  dog  too.  We  can  supply 
companions  for  both  of  them." 

"He  doesn't  usually  like  to  go  to  new 
places,"  Glen  said,  "but  I  think,  if  he  could 
bring  his  dog  with  him,  he'd  probably  come." 
He  bent  over  her  hand  again.  "Thank  you, 
Mrs.  Slater." 

Mr.  Slater  took  him  to  the  door;  the  two 
young  Slaters  waved  from  the  kitchen  win- 
(Continued  on  Page  82) 
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IVlany  women  and  men  are  not  sure  of  the 
right  perfume  to  choose  for  themselves  or  for  a  gift. 

It  is  easy  to  choose  a  good  and  refined  perfume. 

The  first  guiding  rule  is  simple:  be  discrimi- 
nating, and  be  sure  that  the  fragrance  is  a  genuinely 
pleasant  one  to  you. 

Anyone  can  recognize  a  pleasant  odor.  Be 
sure  the  fragrance  you  select  would  please  you,  even 
if  it  were  not  a  "perfume", — for  instance,  if  it  were  a 
flower.  Moreover,  be  guided  only  by  the  feeling  of 
well-being,  delight  and  luxury  the  fragrance  gives  you. 

A  perfume  should  be  lasting,  but  more  impor- 
tant yet,  it  should  be  refined — a  plus,  not  a  MINUS  to 
your  personality.  A  good  perfume  should  be  lasting 
yet  refined. 

A  refined  and  good  perfume  will  add  to  your 
personality  and  charm;  it  will  give  you  a  feeling  of 
well-being,  delight  and  luxury,  and  will  create  an 
atmosphere  of  happiness  around  yourself. 

Never  forget  that  you  will  be  remembered  by  your 
perfume. 


PRESIDENT    / 
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(Continued  from  Page  80) 
dow  as  he  got  in  the  car,  and  even  Kevin  ac- 
tually moved  far  enough  from  the  fireplace 
to  stand  beside  them  and  wave  a  little  too. 

It  didn't  seem  nearly  so  cold  as  it  had  when 
he  came.  Maybe  that  was  because  of  the  way 
he  felt;  he  felt  warm  and  good,  and  really  like 
Christmas.  He  didn't  know  exactly  how 
much  money  he  had  given  them,  but  he  knew 
it  was  well  over  a  hundred  dollars.  A  hundred 
dollars  in  that  poor  house  on  the  day  before 
Christmas — he  could  imagine  what  they 
would  do  with  it.  The  biggest  tree  that 
money  would  buy,  and  boxes  of  bright  new 
ornaments.  Presentsfor everybody, of  course, 
where  there  had  been  no  presents  before.  And 
food — a  turkey,  of  course,  and  sweets  of  all 
kinds  for  the  children.  He  could  picture  it  all; 
he  only  wished  he  could  be  there  to  see  it. 
Just  thinking  about  it,  and  telling  Betty 
about  it,  would  make  their  own  Christmas 
better. 

He  stopped  whistling  suddenly.  They 
would  have  a  big  Christmas,  of  course;  they 
always  did.  There  would  be  people  coming 
and  going,  and  many 


presents,  and  a  big 
dinner,  and  all  the 
excitement  and  fun 
that  Betty  loved  to 
pack  into  Christmas. 
But,  except  for  a  lucky 
accident,  it  would 
have  been  a  terrible 
Christmas  for  Jonno. 
He  had  wanted  a  dog 
more  than  anything 
in  the  world,  and  they 
hadn't  even  known 
about  it. 

We  ought  to  do  belter 
than  that,  he  thought. 
The  trouble  was  that 
there  was  so  little 
time ;  always  so  much 
to  do  and  so  little 
time.  But  when  you 
got  to  the  point  where 
you  didn't  even  know 
what  your  own  child 
was  pining  for — then 
you  had  to  stop  and 
do  better. 

Jonno  had  never 
been  an  easy  child  to 
get  close  to,  but  it 
had  never  been  this 
bad  before.  They 
would  have  to  find 
the  time  now  to  see 
more  of  him;  to  play 
games  with  him  and 
take  walks  with  him 


•     •••••*•• 


By  tilady*  MeKee 


Who  can  cling  as  soft,  as  tight 

As  a  small  child  wakened,  scared  at 

night? 
Who  can  lie  as  still,  as  warm 
As  close  to  your  heart,  curved  to 

your  arm? 
Who  quiet  so  quickly  into  a  dream 
And  leave  you  waking,  binding  a 

seam 
For  the  sly  tomorrows  that  slit  the 

sky, 
So  swiftly  do  nights  such  as  these  go 

by? 
How  shape  a  haven  to  last  the  length 
Of  the  way  he  must  go,  to  match  the 

strength 
He  will  need  for  world  faring,  how 

still  the  fears 
He  must  know  and  face  down  the 

road  of  years? 
Faith  is  the  seamstress,  stitching  a 

part 
Of  this  love  and  light  .  . 

shield  for  his  heart. 


•      •••••••* 


and   read   books    to 

him.  They  would  have  to  see  to  it  that  he 

saw  more  of  them  and  less  of  Agnes.  They 

would  have  to  get  much  closer  to  him.  It  was 

important. 

It  was  important,  and  he  was  certain  they 
could  do  it.  He  thought  of  all  the  things  they 
had  on  their  side — they  had  youth,  and 
money,  and  Betty's  wonderful,  brimming  vi- 
tality. He  thought  of  Mrs.  Slater,  who  had 
neither  youth  nor  money  nor  even  health, 
and  it  made  him  almost  humble  to  think  of 
how  much  he  and  Betty  had,  if  they  just 
knew  how  to  use  it. 

He  remembered  what  Mrs.  Slater  had 
said:  "We  like  to  be  back  here,  it  gives  us  all 
a  chance  to  be  together."  That  was  the  thing 
about  them;  they  were  together.  That  was 
something  they  had  shown  him  that,  in  the 
end,  might  be  just  as  important  to  Jonno  as 
the  dog. 

He  was  more  pleased  than  ever  to  think  of 
the  wonderful  Christmas  he  had  given  them. 

Back  in  the  kitchen,  Mr.  Slater  lifted  the 
old  sugar  bowl  down  from  the  high  shelf  and 
put  the  money  in  it.  "He  gave  us  a  lot  too 
much,"  he  said,  "but  I  know  it  made  him 
feel  good." 

"What  are  you  going  to  do  with  it?"  Mrs. 
Slater  asked. 

"I  don't  know,"  he  said.  "Things  keep 
coming  up.  There's  nothing  special  right 
now."  He  looked  across  at  her.  "How  about 
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you,  my  dear?  Is  there  anything  in  particu- 
lar you'd  like?" 

She  studied  the  fire,  frowning  a  little  in  hei 
concentration.  "There  really  isn't  anything 
in  particular,"  she  said  at  last.  "Just  little 
things,  that  don't  really  matter.  I'd  like  to 
have  the  piano  tuned,  Theodore,  it's  really 
dreadful— and— oh,  yes!"  She  smiled,  sud- 
denly pleased  that  she  had  thought  of  it.  "I 
would  like  to  have  that  dent  taken  out  of  my 
silver  teapot;  it's  such  a  little  thing,  but  't 
always  annoys  me." 

"We'll  do  it,"  he  said.  "You  shan't  be  an- 
noyed any  longer." 

"We  don't  have  to  think  about  it  now,"  I 
she  said.  "We've  got  enough  to  think  about, 
today  and  tomorrow." 

ohe  sat  on  by  the  fire,  thinking  of  what 
had  to  be  done,  checking  the  things  off  in  her 
mind.  The  twins  had  finished  stringing  the 
popcorn  and  the  cranberries  for  the  tree; 
they  had  made  yards  and  yards  of  chains  out 
of  red  paper  and  silver,  and  they  had  made 
tiny  paper  lanterns,  as  her  mother  had  taught 
her  to  do  when  she 
was  little,  to  hang 
on  the  tips  of  the 
branches.The  goose — 
a  good  fat  one — was 
already  killed  and 
plucked ;  it  was  in  the 
cold  closet  now,  just 
ready  for  the  stuffing. 
Catherine  was  nearly 
finished  with  the  pies, 
and  she  could  tell  by 
the  smell  that  they 
were  going  to  be  good ; 
the  mincemeat  had 
turned  out  especially 
well  this  year. 

Later  in  the  day 
they  would  all  start 
out,  in  their  heavy 
boots  and  their  warm 
coats,  and  walk  into 
the  woods  to  cut  the 
tree.  Every  year  until 
this  one  she  had  been 
able  to  go  with  them; 
perhaps  she  would  be 
able  to  next  year. 
Whether  she  went  or 
not,  she  knew  just 
how  it  would  be;  she 
knew  the  way  the 
light  crust  of  snow 
would  crunch  under 
their  feet,  and  how 
bright  and  clear  all 
their  voices  would 
be  in  the  sharp  still- 


bright 


ness  of  the  woods. 
She  knew  how  the  tree  would  smell  when 
they  brought  it  in,  fresh  and  sweet,  so  that 
just  smelling  it  seemed  invigorating.  Their 
tree  was  always  so  fresh  that  they  dared  to 
burn  candles  on  it,  using  the  little  clip  hold- 
ers that  she  had  used  when  she  was  a  little 
girl.  When  the  candles  were  all  lighted,  on 
Christmas  Eve,  the  whole  tree  seemed  to  be 
alive  with  light,  and  by  its  brilliance  the 
whole  family  would  stand  around  the  square 
piano  and  sing  Silent  Night. 

Everything  was  ready;  everything  was 
just  the  way  it  should  have  been  at  this  hour 
of  this  day:  the  way  it  had  been  every  year 
before,  and  the  way  it  would  be  again.  The 
only  thing  that  had  been  different  about  it 
had  been  the  call  from  the  strange  young 
man,  and  he  was  gone. 

"Who  did  you  say  that  young  man  was?" 
she  said.  "  I  didn't  quite  place  him." 

"You  know,  mamma,"  Catherine  said. 
"They're  the  ones  that  bought  the  Duvernoy 
place.  They  have  that  little  boy  that  stands 
there  at  the  gate  all  the  time,  and  looks  so 
lonely,  but  if  you  say  hello  to  him  he's  too 
shy  to  answer — you  know  the  one." 

"Oh,  yes,"  Mrs.  Slater  said.  "Those  peo- 
ple." She  looked  thoughtful  for  a  minute. 
"Well,  I'm  glad  he  got  his  dog,  at  least,"  she 
said.  She  looked  at  the  pie  Catherine  was 
sliding  out  of  the  oven:  brown  and  crisp,  a 
small  circle  of  perfection.  "I  wonder  what 
people  like  that  do  for  Christmas,  anyway?" 
she  said.  the  end 
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with  a  Christmas  present  /ike  this  .< 
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he  can  iron  up  to  half  the  clothes  without  damp- 
ning  when  she  has  a  General  Electric  Combination 
)ry  and  Steam  Iron.  She  can  whizz  through  light 
ottons,  crepes,  silks  and  synthetics  without  first 
prinkling! 


A  crisp  chambray  dress,  for  in- 
stance, is  a  real  pleasure  to  iron  with 
the  G-E  Combination  Dry  and  Steam 
Iron.  ^  ith  the  steam  control  turned 
on,  wrinkles  simply  disappear  as  the 
iron  glides  over  the  fabric. 


Woolen  suits  can  he  ironed  to  tailor- 


ike  perfection  without  a  pressing 
loth.  And  there  will  he  no  shine, 
either!  The  General  Electric  Com- 
bination Dry  and  Steam  Iron  permits 
roiling  with  as  much  steam — or  as 
little  —  as  is  wanted. 


Flannel  skirts  and  jackets  can  be 
quickly  and  easily  renewed  to  band- 
)ox  freshness  with  the  General  Elec- 

ic    Iron.   No  sprinkling  necessary. 

he  fabric  is  simply  steam-ironed  at 

low  temperature. 


Cotton  suits  are  ironed  best  with  a 
dry  iron  alter  dampening.  The  G-E 
Combination  Dr\  and  Steam  Iron 
becomes  a  dry  iron  when  the  Steam 
control  knob  is  turned  off.  1  >'«  can 
Switch  from  steam  to  dry  ironing  and 
bark  again  without  removingthe  uater. 


She  can  iron  with  ease... press  //ke  a  fai/or.. 

WITH    THE    GENERAL    ELECTRIC    COMBINATION    DRY   AND    STEAM    IRON! 


Expensive  silks  and  sheer  fabrics 
need  not  be  an  ironing  worry.  The 
General  Electric  Combination  Dry 
ami  Steam  Iron  has  the  famous  "Dial 
the  Fabric"  control  thai  gives  the 
eorrett  temperature  for  each  fabric 
w  hen  ironing  dry. 


Even  marked  velvets  and  velvet- 
eens become  fresh,  downy  soft!  Just 
place  the  material  next  to  a  ttirkish 
towel,  and  iron  ever  so  lightly  with 
full  steam  on  the  back  of  the  velvet. 
It  fluffs  up  like  new  I 


WHEN  SHE  SEES  this  remarkable  General 
Electric  Combination  Dry  and  Steam 
Iron,  you  will  know  from  her  enthusiasm  that 
it  is  one  of  thefinest  gifts  you  could  have  chosen. 

This  gleaming,  streamlined  heautv  is  two 
irons  in  one  ...  a  dry  iron  and  a  steam  iron.  It 
cuts  ironing  time,  makes  ironing  a  real  joy. 

She  can  iron  with  as  much  steam — or  as  little 
— as  she  desires.  Or,  she  can  iron  perfectly  dry. 
All  she  need  do  is  turn  the  steam-control  knob! 


GENERAL 


And  note  this:  There's  no  bulky  boiler  on  this 
streamlined  beauty.  Instead,  this  iron  has  a  small 
reservoir  from  which  water — one  drop  at  a  time 
— instantly  turns  into  steam  as  the  iron  is  used. 
So  drop  in  to  your  G-E  retailer's  for  this 
timesaving  gift.  We  predict  she  will  thank  you 
all  year  long  for  being  so  \  er)  ,  verj  t  houghtful ! 

General  Electric  Company,  Hridgeport  2, 
Connecticut.  Price  subject  to  change  without 
notice. 


ELECTRIC 
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Bake  a  Mfer  cafe  miitfi  $6ns 


fee  C&d 


LADIES'  HOME  JOURNAL 


2  Wear-Ever  aluminum  cake  pans! 

50  waxed  paper  pan  liners! 

1  Rubbermaid  bowl  scraper! 

1  set  of  aluminum  measuring  spoons 


Here's  an  offer  a  cake-fancier  like  you  will 
want  to  snatch  up! 

It  brings  you  a  just-what-you've-wanted 
cake  baking  set — inspiration  to  tie  on  your 
apron  and  start  cake  baking! 

Always  a  pleasure  when  you  use  wonder- 
ful Swans  Down.  More  women  use  Swans 
Down  than  any  other  packaged  cake  flour  in 
America! 

Look!  Two  Wear-Ever  Aluminum  8-inch 
layer  pans — made  of  lifetime  heavy-gauge 


ALL  YOURS  FOR  ONLY 

$1.00 


and  picture  of  Swans  Down  package 
cut  from  recipe  folder  insert. 


aluminum  that  conducts  heat  fast  and  evenly, 
assures  just-right  crust  and  even  texture! 

Plus  50  pan-size  waxed  paper  pan  liners — 
no  greasing  needed — your  cake  floats  out 
without  sticking! 

PLUS  a  Rubbermaid  bowl  scraper  and  set 
of  accurate  aluminum  measuring  spoons! 

Simply  get  your  package  of  Swans  Down 
and  tear  off  the  picture  of  the  Swans  Down 
package  on  the  recipe  insert.  Mail  with  a 
dollar.  Allow  three  weeks  for  delivery. 


Swans  Down,  Dept.  R,  Battle  Creek,  Mich.  L 

For  the  enclosed  dollar  and  picture  of  Swans  Down  package 
cut  from  recipe  insert,  please  send  me  my  Cake-baking  Set, 
consisting  of  2  Wear-Ever  8-inch  layer  pans,  50  pan  liners,  1 
Rubbermaid  scraper,  1  set  measuring  spoons.  (Offer  may  be 
withdrawn  without  notice  if  supplies  are  not  available.  Good 
only  in  the  U.S.A.  This  offer  void  in  any  state,  municipality 
or  locality  where  prohibited,  taxed,  or  otherwise  restricted.) 


NAME. 


STREET, 


TOWN  OR  CITY. 


.STATE. 


Allow  3  weeks  for  delivery.  Offer  expires  February  1st,  1949 
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^eveiyoody! 
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GRILLS!  FRIES! 
BAKES!  TOASTS! 


4    BIG 
WAFFLES 


27 
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8    BIG 
PANCAKES 


Here's  the  gift  of  gifts  for  every- 
body who  cooks!  Arvin  Lectric  Cook 
is  beautiful  to  look  at,  useful  for  all 
occasions.  Its  double  cooking  area 
equals  3  ten-inch  skillets  —  big 
enough  to  serve  a  hungry  family  or 
a  large  party  without  keeping  any- 
body waiting.  Converts  in  seconds 
to  a  fully  automatic  waffle  baker. 
Built  for  years  of  dependable  serv- 
ice. Underwriters'  listed.  See  the 
Arvin  Lectric  Cook  at  your  dealer's! 


NOBLITT-SPARKS  INDUSTRIES,  INC.,  COLUMBUS,  INDIANA 

Also  makers  of  Arvin  radios  and  Arvin  electric  hearers 


HAMBURGERS    FOR    16 


Top  quality  at  a  low  price! 
ARVIN    AUTOMATIC    IRON 


Less  weight,  less  effort — the  even  heat  does  the  work. 
Faster  heating,  faster  stepdown  saves  ironing  time. 
Plain-view  heat  control  for  all  fabrics.  Cool  comfort- 
grip  handle.    A  modern  iron  at  a  money-saving  price! 


Homemade  Christmas . . . 


HY    >oil\    O'LKARY 


Amusing  be AN bags  with  down  faces 
in  three  different  sizes.  Felt  makes  eyes, 
ears,  nose,  mouth ;  yarn  for  the  hair.  2516. 


Easy-to-make  B  AG  DOLL  dressed  in  peas- 
ant clothes.  Made  in  two  pieces,  stitched 
at  joints  for  movement,  cotton -stuffed.  251 7. 


Terry  cloth  BABY  BIBS  trimmed  with 
rickrack.  One  has  baby's  name,  other  a 
ship  design,  crisscrossing  in  back.  2519. 


AmusingANIMAJLS  in  durable  plastic  fab- 
ric. }  arn  embroidery  gives  dimensional  ef- 
fect. They  sit  up  !  Dog,  2520 :  elephant,  2521 . 


15."  for  each  pattern.  Order  by  number 
from  the  Beferenee  Library,  Ladies* 
Burnt1  Journal,  Philadelphia  5.  Peuna. 
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/l/lothrt's  low 


IS  NOT  ENOUGH 
WHEN  A  CHILD  IS  FRAIL  AND  NERVOUS 

Here's  something  practical  you  can  do  to  help  him  —  today! 


READ  WHAT   YOU  GET  IN 

2  GLASSES  OF  OVALTINE 

MADE  WITH  MILK 


MOtc  PIOTCIN 

f~(~~^)       THAN 


noil  FOOO-tNECSY 

THAN    2  DISMCS  OF 
ICI  CttAM 


MOCE  CALCIUM  ANC  PHOSPHORUS 
THAN    Vh   SCCfVINSS  OF 
AMERICAN    CHEESE 


The  more  you  love  him,  the  more  desperately 
you  want  him  to  be  tall,  strong  and  happy.  So  it 
is  well  to  remember,  when  a  child  becomes  frail 
and  nervous  or  underweight,  the  most  common 
correctable  cause  is  faulty  nutrition.  And  this 
cause  is  one  which  you,  the  mother,  can  do  some- 
thing about. 

In  situations  like  this,  many  mothers  are  now 
turning  to  Ovaltine.  Because  Ovaltine  contains 
a  very  wide  variety  and  scope  of  food  elements, 
both  common  and  rare.  Particularly  those 
elements  that  are  most  apt  to  be  lacking  in  the 
daily  diet. 

For  Ovaltine,  mixed  with  milk,  is  a  rich  supple- 
mentary food  that  fills  in  the  gaps,  the  chinks, 
and  the  loopholes  of  an  otherwise  "good"  diet. 
It  contains,  in  addition  to  essential  high-quality 
proteins  and  quick-energy  foods  the  important 
vitamins  A,  B1;  C,  D,  G,  Niacin,  and  the  valu- 
able minerals  Iron,   Calcium  and  Phosphorus. 


It  is  also  important  to  know  that  Ovaltine  is 
specially  processed  to  make  it  very  easy  to  digest. 
A  child  with  a  "delicate"  stomach  will  usually 
digest  and  absorb  Ovaltine  very  readily.  Oval- 
tine even  makes  milk  more  easy  to  digest. 

So  when  you  give  two  to  three  glasses  of  Oval- 
tine a  day,  plus  normal  meals,  you  can  be  certain 
that  you  have  done  just  about  everything  you 
can  do  to  improve  your  child's  nutrition. 

A  New  Flavor 

Ovaltine  is  available  in  plain  and  in  an  improved, 
sweet,  chocolate  flavor  which  children  really  like 
— an  important  consideration  in  getting  children 
to  take  the  nourishment  they  need. 

So,  why  not  give  your  child  Ovaltine  every  day 
for  30  or  60  days  and  carefully  note  the  results. 
When  you  consider  all  the  food  values  which 
Ovaltine  supplies,  you  will  find  it  economical. 


OVALTINE 

SWEET    CHOCOLATE    FLAVORED    AND     PLAIN 
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Party-giving's  fun,  when  lighthearted  furniture 
welcomes  gay  gatherings.  Like  this  graceful  table, 
topped  with  plastic  for  easy  care  and  hard  wear. 
That  smart  mother-of-pearl  pattern's  brand-new.  So  are 
the  richly  padded  dining  chairs,  with  their 
comfortable  spring  cushions.  Upholstered  in  Duran, 
pertly  piped  for  sheer  cheer!  (Did  you  know 
every  inch  of  Daystrom  furniture  is  washable?) 


Pamper  your  guests  (and  yourself,  too!)  with  the 
lazy  luxury  of  these  lounge  chairs.  There's  comfort 
in  those  spring  cushions,  and  a  long-wearing 
future  in  the  colorful  upholstery.  All  Daystrom 
furniture  is  designed  for  comfort  and  real  livability, 
in  sleek,  clean-lined  electroplated  chrome. 


The  heart  of  the  party! 

The  kitchen,  of  course!  And  lucky  the  lass  with 

a  kitchen  table  like  this,  that  doubles  for  heavy  duty 

and  cheerful  beauty.  That  plastic  top  is  Daystrom's 

own.  It  begs  for  hard  wear — shrugs  off  scratches  and  stains  — 

swishes  clean  with  a  damp  cloth.  Be  sure  it's 

Daystrom.  At  furniture  and  department  stores  everywhere. 


furniture  ! 


furniture  for  rasual  lirinq —  featured  hi/  stores  from  roast  to  roast 

Daystrom  Corporation,  Olean,  N.  Y.;  Daystrom  Pacific  Division,  Pasadena,  Calif. 


Don't  worry!  All  Daystromite  table 
tops  are  laminated  plastic— resist 
heat,  scratches,  stains!  They're 
even  cigarette-proof! 
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CHRISTMAS  AT  WHITMAN'S  MISSION 

(Continued  from  Page  57) 


' 


•     •••••••• 


(oome  Jffeme,  tAlu  <=£& 


By  Elizabeth  >l<*Karlaarf 

When  winter  winds  about  you  storm, 
Come  home,  my  love;  I'll  keep  you 

warm, 
And  I  shall  shelter  you  from  harm. 


Cathy  nodded.  "We  know,"  she  said. 

"The  doctor's  going  to  preach  a  sermon  at 
oon,  just  for  us,"  Mrs.  Whitman  went  on. 
I'm  sure  it'll  be  beautiful.  Then  we'll  have 

big  dinner.  After  dinner,  the  doctor's  going 
3  baptize  some  Indian  children.  Won't  that 
e  nice?"  But  they  all  just  looked  at  her,  so 
he  said,  a  little  impatiently,  "All  right,  let's 
o  in  by  the  fireplace  for  a  few  minutes.  I'll 
ead  you  the  story  about  the  three  wise 
aen.  .   .   .  Now  what,  Cathy?" 

"We — we  meant  just  us,"  Cathy  ex- 
lained.  "Just  us  orphans.  We  could  sit  there 
ind  pretend  that  mommy  was  there  too." 
No,  no,"  Mrs.  Whitman  said.  "That 
von't  do  at  all.  It  isn't  good  for  you  to  sit 
here  and  brood.  It  isn't  healthy.  Just  re- 
nember  that  your  dear  father  and  mother 
ire  in  heaven  now.  Someday  you'll  see  them 
igain.if  you're  good  Christians,  but  meantime 
ve  have  to  make  the  best  of  it.  It's  God's 
vill.  Now,  let's  all  just  go  to  bed,  eh?" 

"You   see,   Cathy?"   Johnny   said.    He 
nimicked  Mrs.  Whitman:  "'It  isn't  good 
or  you.  It  isn't  healthy.'  .  .  .  Oh,  I  know 
we're   not   her   kids. 
She  didn't  invite  us 
tere." 

"Johnny!"  Cathy 
said.  "You  better 
apologize    to   Mrs. 

hitman." 

"Oh,  all  right.  I'm 
orry,  ma'am." 

"I  do  the  best  I 
can,  young  man," 
Mrs.  Whitman  said. 
"  I  try  to  do  my  duty." 

No,  you  couldn't 
argue  with  Mrs.  Whit- 
man. She  was  doing 
the  best  she  could. 
She  was  doing  her 
Christian  duty.  And 
still 

Cathy  just  couldn't 
seem  to  get  to  sleep. 
She  knew  the  boys 
weren't  asleep,  either, 
up  in  the  attic.  Ca- 
thy's bed  was  on  the 
first  floor,  under  the 
stairway.  Her  leg  was 
better,  but  she 
couldn't  climb  stairs 
yet.  The  baby's  crib 
was  beside  her,  and 
the  baby  was  asleep. 

Cathy  felt  sorry  for  the  boys  and  the  three 
little  girls,  away  up  there  in  the  east  gable. 
They  were  right  under  the  roof,  and  the  wind 
sounded  just  like  it  did  that  night  at  Lara- 
mie when  their  mother  died.  Like  it  was 
blowing  from  beyond  the  desert  where  no- 
body lived— from  beyond  the  high,  cold 
mountains.  Yes,  from  beyond  the  lonely 
stars. 

Suddenly  the  stairs  creaked  above  Cathy. 
She  thought  at  first  it  was  Doctor  Whitman 
wrapped  in  a  blanket,  but  it  was  Johnny. 
Francis  was  right  behind  him. 

Johnny  whispered,  "Cathy!  Are  you 
awake?" 

"Of  course,  Johnny.  Quiet!  Don't  wake 
the  baby." 

"Come  on.  We're  going  to  sit  by  the  fire- 
place for  a  while." 

"Oh,  but  we  musn't,"  Cathy  said.  "Mrs. 
Whitman  doesn't  want  us  to." 

"She's  asleep  up  there.  The  doctor's  snor- 
ing. Come  on!" 

"All  right,"  Cathy  said.  "But  take  the 
baby  too.  And  Francis,  you  go  up  and  carry 
one  of  the  little  girls  down.  Johnny'll  help 
you  get  the  other  two." 

"But  suppose  they  wake  up?" 

"They  won't.  They're  too  sound  asleep. 
We've  got  to  have  all  of  us  together,  don't 
we?  Wrap  them  all  in  blankets.  Be  careful 
with  Helen.  If  she  wakes  up,  she's  liable  to 
cough." 

They  were  soon  gathered  by  the  fireplace. 
It  was  in  a  big  alcove,  just  opposite  the  foot 


of  the  stairs.  The  doctor  had  hung  two 
blankets  over  the  opening,  so  it  was  like  a 
warm  cave  even  when  the  rest  of  the  house 
was  cold. 

The  coals  left  from  some  big  logs  were  still 
glowing  on  the  hearth.  Cathy  sat  in  a  rocker 
at  one  side,  holding  the  baby.  There  was  a 
bench  on  the  other  side,  against  the  wall,  and 
they  put  the  three  little  girls  in  a  row  there, 
still  sound  asleep.  Then  Johnny  sat  in  one 
corner  by  the  fireplace,  his  back  to  the  wall, 
and  Francis  sat  in  the  other.  Boys  were 
funny  that  way.  When  they  were  lonely — 
real  lonely — they  liked  to  sit  in  dark  corners. 

Well,"  Johnny  said,  clearing  his  throat, 
"we're  all  here.  Just  a  mess  of  orphans, 
without  any  home.  Now  what?" 

"Sh-h,"  Cathy  said.  "We  musn't  let  the 
Whitmans  hear  us.  Don't  feel  badly,  Johnny. 
We're  all  together.  They  take  care  of  us. 
They  give  us  food.  They  give  us  a  place  to 
sleep." 

"Just  like  the  horses,"  Johnny  said.  "But 
what  do  they  care  about  us?" 

"Wait,  Johnny," 
Francis  said  in  a  low 
voice.  "We're  gonna 
do  some  pretending. 
Aren't  we,  Cathy?" 
"Yes,  but  sit 
quietly  first.  Let's 
think  about  mom  and 
what  she  said  to  us 
that  last  night  at  Lar- 
amie. The  wind  was 
blowing  just  like  this, 
remember?" 


When  gardens  of  the  world  have 

died, 
It  will  be  summer  by  my  side. 
Come  home,  my  love;  I  am  your 

bride. 

There  is  a  fire  in  my  breast, 

And  on  that  hearth  your  flame  burns 

best; 
For  you  are  love,  and  loveliest 

Are  harbor  days— no  more  to 

roam — 
When  love  comes  home. 

•     *••••••• 


It  had  been  dark  in 
the  wagon,  too,  with 
the  end  flaps  drawn. 
Just  the  three  of  them 
had  been  in  there  with 
mom  when  she  was 
ready  to  die.  She  had 
already  said  good-by 
to  the  little  girls,  and 
had  touched  the  ba- 
by's cheek  with  her 
fingers,  and  the 
woman  from  the  next 
wagon  had  taken 
them  away.  Now  she 
was  saying  good-by 
to  the  big  ones — 
Johnny  and  Francis 
and  Cathy. 
It  was  easy  to  remember  what  she  said. 
All  you  had  to  do  was  close  your  eyes,  and 
you  could  almost  hear  her  whispering  in  the 
dark. 

"  You're  going  to  be  hungry  sometimes,  my 
dears.  You'll  be  thirsty  and  cold.  But  don't  be 
lonely,  will  you?  I'll  be  near  by,  wherever  you 
are.  Remember  that,  won't  you,  Cathy?" 
"Yes,  mother." 

"Poor  Cathy!   Your  leg  will  get  better." 
"  It's  getting  better.  It  only  hurts  when  we 
go  over  rocks." 

"You'll  help  Cathy  with  the  little  girls, 
ivon't  you,  Johnny?" 
"Yeah.  Sure,  mom." 
"Somebody  will  look  out  for  you.  They'll 
learn  to  love  you.  You're  good  boys  and 
girls.  .  .  .  Cathy  will  have  to  be  the  little 
mother  for  a  ivhile.  She's  so  little  yet— and 
crippled— to  do  it  alone.  You'll  help,  won't  you, 
Francis?" 

"Yes,  mother." 

"There's  so  much  to  say.  There's  so  little 
time.  .  .  .  Cathy!  Can  you  hear  me,  Cathy?" 
"Yes,  mother." 

"Cathy  .  .  .  they're  liable  to  be  pretty 
lonely  on  Christmas  Eve.  It'll  be  the  first  time 
we  weren't  all  together.  But  I'll  be  there  ivith 
you.  I'll  be  near  by.  Remember  that,  Cathy  .  .  . 
wherever  you  are." 

Yes,  it  was  easy  to  remember.  In  fact,  it 
seemed  to  Cathy,  as  the  embers  died  slowly— 
and  glowed  again,  when  the  wind  roared  in 
the  chimney— that  her  mother  was  there, 
close  by.  But  the  coals  slowly  turned  to 
ashes  on  the  hearth,  so  that  only  a  pale  glow 


Please  address  requests  for  Booklet 
to  Dept.  612 


Several  times  a  day— 
this  gift  will  say- 
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Yes,  this  is  an  ideal  gift  —  a  year  'round  time-saver 
—  for  with  only  a  few  strokes,  your  Wagner  whisks 
up  all  surface  litter  from  any  rug  thickness.  It's  the 
only  sweeper  with  Mov-O-Matic  Combs  that  move  in 
and  out  of  the  brush  to  keep  it  clean !  Remember  — 
only  a  clean  brush  can  sweep  clean.  See  your  dealer. 
E.  R.  Wagner  Mfg.  Co.,  Dept.  J,  Milwaukee  9,  Wis. 
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For  More  Nourishing, 

More  Appetizing, 

More  Flavorful  Meals, 

More  Quickly  Prepared, 

3  Times  a  Day,  EVERY  DAY 

Throughout  The  Year! 

The  gift  of  gifts  for  any  homemaker  is  one,  several, 
or  a  complete  set  of  Presto  Cookers  ...  the  most 
remarkable  pressure  cooking  and  canning  equip- 
ment ever  invented. 

Millions  of  experienced,  as  well  as  new  home- 
makers,  now  find  great  pleasure  in  their  jobs  as 
"the  family  cook",  because  these  beautifully  de- 
signed, perfectly  constructed  best-of-all  kitchen 
helpers  are  so  easy,  so  safe,  so  wonderful  to  use. 
No  longer  is  it  necessary  to  "slave"  in  the 
kitchen.  Presto  Cooking  prepares  complete 
meals  in  mere  minutes. 

So,  this  year,  give  the  gift  that  means  Christ- 
mas cheer  for  the  entire  family,  throughout 
the  year.  Give  Presto  Cookers!  Available 
at  department,  hardware  and  appliance  stores, 
wherever  quality  housewares  are  sold. 

NATIONAL    PRESSURE    COOKER    COMPANY 
Eau  Claire,  Wisconsin 
World's   Largest  Manufacturer  of    Pressure  Cookers 
and  Canners 

COPYRIGHT    1948   N.P.C.    CO. 
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lighted  the  walls  and  everybody  was  sitting 
in  the  darkness  on  each  side. 

"She  isn't  here,"  Johnny  said  suddenly. 
"She  isn't  here,  I  tell  you!" 

"Sh-h,"  Cathy  whispered.  "I  think  she  is, 
Johnny." 

"All  right,  then.  .  .  .  Mom!  Where  are 
you,  mom?   .   .   .  There,  now!" 

"Don't,  Johnny,"  Cathy  said.  "Don't 
cry." 

"I  can  cry  if  I  want  to,"  Johnny  said 
fiercely.  " I'm  not  too  big  to  cry!  And  have 
you  got  anything  to  say  about  it,  Francis? 
You  better  not!" 

"He  won't,"  Cathy  said.  "He's  crying 
too." 

"I  can't  help  it,"  Francis  said,  and  sud- 
denly he  blubbered  out  loud.  "Cathy — 
where's  mom?" 

"She's  here,  all  right,"  Cathy  said,  rocking 
a  little  and  holding  the  baby  tight.  "She 
can't  answer  us,  of  course,  but  she's  here. 
You  bet  she  is,  Francis!  .  .  .  Aren't  you, 
mommy?" 

Upstairs  in  the  big  bedroom,  Mrs.  Whit- 
man was  awake.  She  had  always  been  a 
light  sleeper,  and  even  after  seven  years  in 
this  wilderness  she  had  never  quite  trusted 
the  Indians.  She  knew  the  doctor  had  barred 
the  big  gate  and  locked  all  the  doors.  And 
still,  between  gusts  in  the  wind 

"Mark!" 

"Eh?     What?"     The    doctor 
"What's  wrong,  my  dear?" 

"There's  somebody  downstairs, 
of  it." 

"Nonsense!   It's  just  the  wind.' 

"No,  I  distinctly  heard  voices.' 

"It's  probably  one   of     

the  boys.  Or  Cathy  talking 
to  the  baby."  The  doctor 
groaned.  "All  right.  I'll  go 
see." 

He  got  up  quietly, 
wrapped  himself  in  a  blan-  Ml^^MHH 
ket  and  went  softly  down 
the  stairs.  He  soon  located  the  voices  in  the 
alcove,  and  paused  by  the  blankets  to  listen. 
He  didn't  like  to  spy  on  them,  but  what 
were  the  orphans  doing  here? 

"We  can't  see  the  stockings  in  the  dark," 
Cathy  was  saying,  "but  they  could  be  hang- 
ing up  there,  couldn't  they?  All  seven  of 
them  in  a  row?  Of  course  they  could,  just 
like  they  did  back  in  Missouri." 

"All  right,  all  right."  This  was  Johnny. 
"Go  on  with  the  show." 

"  It  isn't  a  show,  Johnny.  We  have  to  pre- 
tend about  the  stockings,  maybe " 

"And  pretend  there's  presents  in  them  for 
the  baby,  and  the  girls!  And  for  you  and 
Francis!" 

"Give  her  a  chance,  Johnny,"  Francis 
said,  in  a  low  voice. 

"Oh,  all  right.  Sure,  there's  seven  nice 
stockings  hanging  in  a  row.  Then  what?" 

"Don't  pay  any  attention  to  him,  mom." 
Cathy  apologized.  "You  know  Johnny.  .  .  . 
Now  then,  mommy  wants  to  know  how 
we've  been  getting  along  since  she  left  us  at 
Laramie." 

Doctor  whitman  backed  away  quietly  as 
an  Indian  and  tiptoed  upstairs  and  into  the 
big  bedroom. 

"Get  up,  my  dear.  All  the  orphans  are 
down  there  by  the  fireplace." 

Mrs.  Whitman  was  astonished.  "What? 
After  I  told  them " 

"Sh-h.  Get  your  wrapper  on.  Where's 
that  bundle  I  brought  back  from  Walla 
Walla?  Here  it  is."  The  doctor  chuckled. 
"D'ye  know  what's  in  it?" 

"Just  some  new  shirts,  wasn't  it?" 

"And  some  things  for  the  children.  I  was 
going  to  surprise  them  at  dinner  tomorrow." 

"And  I've  got  some  apples  for  them," 
Mrs.  Whitman  whispered.  "And  some 
brown-sugar  taffy.  They're  up  on  the 
shelf.  .  .  .  Oh,  Mark — I  thought  you  re- 
sented having  the  children  thrust  upon  us. 
I  thought  they  worried  and  bothered  you." 

"And  /  thought,  my  dear — but  never 
mind.  You've  got  some  of  the  children's 
stockings  here,  haven't  you?" 

"Why,  yes.  In  the  sewing  basket. 
But " 
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"Pick  out  seven  of  them.   Hurry!" 

They  scxin  stood  together  outside  the 
blanket  that  hid  the  alcove.  It  was  con>j 
pletely  dark  in  there  now,  except  for  the 
faintly  illumined  arch  of  the  fireplace.  ThJ 
children  were  hidden  in  the  black  shadows 
at  either  side. 

"They're  pretending  their  mother's  with' 
them,"  the  doctor  whispered. 

"That  isn't  good  for  them,  Mark.  I  told 
them " 

"Sh-h.   Listen." 

Cathy  was  talking.  "So  you  can  see  that! 
the  baby  and  the  little  girls  are  all  right,, 
mommy.  Don't  you  worry  about  them.. 
They  cry  for  you  sometimes,  but  Mrs.  Whit- 
man lets  them  sit  beside  me  for  a  while  before 
they  go  to  bed,  and  I  tell  them  stories." 

"She  doesn't  tell  them  any  stories," 
Johnny  said.  He  mimicked  Mrs.  Whitman: 
"'Run  in  to  Cathy^now,  children.  ...  Put 
them  to  bed,  Francis.  .  .  .  Get  them  up, 
Johnny.  .  .  .  My,  it'll  be  such  a  relief  when 
we  get  rid  of  these  orphans!'" 
"Johnny!  She  didn't  say  that!" 
"She  thought  it,  didn't  she?  What's  thl1 
difference?" 

"Well,  she  didn't  invite  us  here.  Of  course 
she'll  be  glad  when  we're  gone.  We're  not 
her  children.  Mommy  understands  that." 

"Oh,  Mark!"  Mrs.  Whitman  whispered. 
"I've  tried  to  do  right  by  them." 

The  doctor  squeezed  her  hand.  "I  know. 
And  still  we  haven't  given  them  what  they 
needed  the  most,  my  dear.  .  .  .  Listen. 
Let's  go  back  upstairs— and  walk  right  down 
again,  making  plenty  of  noise,  just  like  we 
didn't  know  they  were  in  there." 
^^^^^^^^  "And  then  what?" 

"Go  right  in  and  hani 

up  the  stockings.  It's  darl 

in  there.   They'll  sit  quiet 

as  mice.    We  can  do  some 

pretending,    can't   we?   I 

■■■■MB       mean — pretend    we   have 

real  affection  for  them?" 

"But  we  do!"  she  told  him. 

The   doctor   chuckled.    "Exactly.     Onl 

they  don't  know  it.  Come  on!" 

Cathy  went  on  talking:  "All  right.  Johnnjl 
before  we  take  the  stockings  down  she'll 
want  to  know  about  you  and  Francis  and  mef 
Tell  her  we're  doing  fine." 

"Not  me!"  Johnny  said. 

"At  least  you  could  tell  her  how  the  Whit| 
mans  have  fed  us  and  given  us  a  place 
sleep  and " 

"Like  they  do  the  horses.  We  work  fo 
it — like  the  horses." 

"But  Johnny,  if  they  didn't  take  care  o\ 
us,  wouldn't  we  all  starve  to  death?"  Cathj 
asked. 

"  Sure.  And  when  I'm  big  enough,  andearJ 
some  money,  I'll  pay  them  back.   But  don't' 
pretend  we've  got  a  liome.    Don't  pretend 
anybody  cares  about  us." 

Cathy  was  a  little  discouraged.  "  Francis— I 
can't  you  tell  her  something?" 

Francis  waited,  then  said,  "I  guess  youl 
better,  Cathy." 

"Well,"  Cathy  said,  and  thought  for  a 
minute.  "My  leg  is  better,  mommy.  It'a 
true  they  don't  want  us,  I  guess.  The  little| 
girls  are  all  right."  It  got  hard  for  Cathy  tol 
talk  too,  but  she  went  on:  "The  baby's  . .  I 
all  right." 

"Sh-h!"  Johnny  warned.  "Someone's 
coming.  It's  the  doctor  and  Mrs.  Whit- 
man!" 

"Oh — what'll  we  do?" 

"Maybe  they  won't  come  in  here.  Every- 
body keep  perfectly  quiet." 

The  Whitmans  walked  right  in,  and  the 
doctor  kept  on  talking.  "Nonsense,  my 
dear.  They  should  have  been  asleep  long  ago. 
We'll  just  hang  up  these  stockings  and  hurr 
back  to  bed."  He  led  the  way  directly  to  the  | 
fireplace.  "Here  we  are — we  don't  need  a 
light.  Let's  hang  up  the  baby's  stocking 
first." 

"She's  such  a  sweet  baby,"  Mrs.  Whitman 
said.  "Where  did  you  get  that  rattle,  Mark?"  j 

"Over  at  Fort  Walla  Walla.  From  an 
Indian  medicine  man.  There — I  hope  these 
pins  hold   'em.     Now  for  the  three   lit tl 
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girls.  .  .  .  D'ye  know  who  made  these  rag 
dolls?  Stewart's  wife,  over  at  the  fort.  I 
spoke  to  her  a  month  ago.  I  told  her  what 
fine  little  girls  they  were.  .  .  .  What's  all 
this  in  the  bottom  of  the  stockings?" 

"Sh-h,"  Mrs.  Whitman  said.  "Some  nice 
big  apples,  all  the  way  from  Fort  Vancouver. 
I've  been  saving  them.  And  some  brown- 
sugar  taffy." 

"There!  .  .  .  And  now— Cathy!  A  china 
doll  for  her.  With  a  silk  dress  and  bonnet. 
It  came  all  the  way  from  London.  There  was 
only  one  at  the  fort,  but  Stewart  let  me  have 
it  when  I  told  him  about  Cathy.  .  .  .  She 
isn't  too  old  for  a  doll,  is  she?" 

"A  china  doll?  Don't  be  ridiculous.  I'd 
like  one  myself.  .  .  .  Oh,  Mark,  Cathy's 
such  a  good  little  girl.  I  don't  know  what 
I'd  do  without  her!" 

"And  now — Francis.  There's  a  boy  for 
you ! "  The  doctor  whispered,  "As  a  matter  of 
fact,  my  dear,  just  how  did  we  get  along 
before  the  children  came?" 

"Mark — they  won't  take  them  away 
from  us,  will  they?" 

"You  bet  they  won't,"  Doctor  Whitman 
told  her.  "No,  sir!" 

"I'd  be  so  lonely  without  them.  They've 
made  all  the  difference  in  the  world.  This 
has  been  a  home  since  they  came." 

Don't  worry,  my  dear.  Look — what 
d'ye  think  I  got  for  Francis  over  at  the  fort? 
A  muskrat  trap!  Remember  how  he'd  been 
wishing  for  a  trap?  He  thought  nobody 
noticed,  but  I  made  a  note  of  it.  He's  a 
trapper  now!" 

"Good.  He's  a  fine,  dependable  boy,  that 
Francis." 

"We  couldn't  get  along  without  him," 
Doctor  Whitman  said.  "Now,  here's  Johnny's 
stocking.  I  don't  know  whether  the  pin  will 
hold  it  or  not.  There !  .  .  .  D'ye  know,  my 
dear,  there  isn't  a  better  hunting  knife  than 
that  in  the  whole  country?  It's  a  real 
Nor' wester!  Wait  till  Johnny  sees  that  knife 
in  the  morning!" 

"But  is  Johnny  old  enough  to  carry  a 
knife  as  good  as  that?" 

"Certainly  he  is.  He's  our  oldest  boy, 
isn't  he?  Nothing's  too  good  for  Johnny ! .  .  . 
Well,  let's  get  back  to  bed.  Quiet,  now." 

"Oh,  Mark,  I  can  hardly  wait  till  morn- 
ing!" 

"Neither  can  I.  It'll  be  our  first  real 
Christmas  in  five  years.  .  .  .  Listen  to  that 
wind!"  The  doctor  chuckled  again  as  he 
held  the  blankets  aside.  "It's  a  kind  of 
cheerful  sound,  isn't  it,  on  Christmas  Eve?" 

After  they  were  gone  it  was  quiet  by  the 
fireplace.  Then  Cathy  said,  "Well!  Mrs. 
Whitman  would  be  lonely  without  us!  What 
do  you  think  of  that,  Johnny?" 

Johnny  whispered,  "Boy!" 

"They  didn't  forget  any  of  us!"  Francis 
said.  "Even  a  rattle  for  the  baby.  And  I've 
got  a  muskral  trap." 

"And  a  hunting  knife,"  Johnny  said.  "A 
Nor'ivester!" 

"And  a  china  doll!"  Cathy  said.  "And 
rag  dolls  for  the  little  girls — and  taffy  and 
apples " 

"Shall  we  look  at  them  now?" 

"I  should  say  not!"  Cathy  said.  "We've 
got  to  be  surprised  in  the  morning,  Francis." 

"No,  let's  go  to  bed,"  Johnny  said.  "To- 
morrow's Christmas!  Come  on,  Francis — 
we  got  to  carry  the  girls  upstairs." 

But  Cathy  kept  on  rocking  a  little. 
"Wait,"  she  said.  "Johnny." 

"Yeah?" 

"Those  aren't  pretend  stockings,  are 
they?" 

"Nope."  Johnny  laughed.  "You're  a 
regular  magician,  Cathy!" 

"Isn't  there  something  you  want  to  tell 
mother  now?  About  us?" 

"That's  right,"  Johnny  said.  He  was 
quiet  for  a  minute,  then  he  cleared  his  throat 
and  said,  "We're  getting  along  all  right, 
mom.  Don't  you  worry  about  us.  We're 
doing  fine."  Then  he  said  in  a  lower  voice, 
"Merry  Christmas,  mom  .  .  .  wherever 
you  are." 

"Why,  Johnny,"  Cathy  said,  "she's  right 
here!  She's  smiling,  I  betcha!  .  .  .  Good 
night,  mommy."  the  end 
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1.  Flames  travel  inward 
toward  the  center  of  the 
cooking  utensil. 


2.  Angle-port  openings 
impart  swirling  action  to 
each  flame   as  it  travels. 


3.  Flames  reverse  and 
move  outward;  heat  con- 
centrates on  utensil. 
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with  all  these  important  FEATURES 

Ultra-modern  in  every  detail! — that's      reversible  grill  to  secure  satisfaction.  All 


why  you  get  such  features  as:  Tilted 
control  panel  to  save  stooping.  Electric 
clock  and  timer  to  help  assure  perfect 
results.  Built-in  electric  appliance  out- 
let that  saves  steps.  One-piece  top  makes 
cleaning  easier.  Extra-large  oven  with 
time-saving  window  and  inside  light. 
Balanced  heat  for  uniform  cooking. 
Heat  control  and  automatic  lighter 
saves  work.,  worry  and  gas.  Extra-thick 
insulation  saves  gas  and  assures  a 
cooler  kitchen.  The  big  broiler,  with 
drop    front,    is    smokeless-type    with 
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A  planned  space  for  children  in  the  kitchen 

saves  young  mothers  worry  and  steps. 
Later,  the  space  can  be  used  for  other  activities. 
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BY   KLABVK  TAKER 


N  sheer  desperation,  to  keep  a  roof  over  our  heads,"  wrote  Mrs.  E.,  "we've  recently 
bought  a  In. use  -  "  Many  American  families  are  in  just  this  predicament,  especially  if 
there  are  small  children.  A  couple  can  get  along  in  a  two-room  flat  or  a  fold-up  apartment, 
but  the  children  need  something  that  is  a  home.  The  house  in  Denver  which  Mrs.  E.  chose 
was  typical  of  the  kind  built  before  the  war— not  a  new  house,  just  a  house,  period.  It 
wasn't  bad  on  the  whole,  but  the  kitchen  was  maddening.  It  was  the  "steproom"  of  the  house. 
"You  should  try  to  get  a  meal  ready  in  it  with  two  babies  underfoot" — you  could  almost 
hear  the  tension  in  her  voice,  even  if  she  was  writing.  "We  have  three  children,  the 
youngest  is  just  learning  to  crawl.  That  means  we  need  a  place  for  the  baby's  play  pen,  so  he 
will  be  within  sight  as  I  work,  and  room  for  a  high  chair  at  mealtime."     (Continued  on  Page  94) 
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Separating  the  children's  corner  from  die  resti 


While  the  children  are  small,  the  eating  area  for  the  family  is  limited  but  adequate.  Later  a 
larger  table  can  be  used  in  the  corner  window.  Here,  too,  will  be  room  for  a  sewing  center.  The 
seldom  used  back  porch,  now  in  the  kitchen,  teems  with  activity  preparing  for  Christmas. 


Space  at  the  end  of  counter  has  shelves  for  children's  toys  and  folded  play 
pen.  Later,  this  space  can  be  used  for  bridge  table  and  electrical  appliances. 


men,  a  lower  counter  open  from  both  sides  with  a  stool  that  pushes  underneath.   This  provides  a  comfortable  working  area  for  many  sit-down  jobs. 
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DINING    ROOM 


DINING    ROOM 


With  no  small  children  to  consider,  an  L- shaped  kitchen  could  have  been  planned, 
bringing  the  range  to  the  right  of  the  sink.  For  the  mother  of  small  children,  space  for 
play  pen,  high  chair  and  storage  for  toys  teas  more  important  now  and  useful  later. 


Lazy-Susan  storage  in  corner  cabinets  provides  easy  accessibility 
for    cooking    supplies,   baking    utensils,    china    and    glassware. 
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mh  HAMILTON  BEACH 

...\AMixguide 


MlXguide  puts  speed  control 
right  under  your  thumb.  Right 
under  your  eye,  magnified  for 
flash  reading,  are  these  ten 
thoroughly  tested  speeds: 


FINGER-TIP* 

BOWL  CONTROL.  TOO! 

Shifts  bowl  while  beat- 
ers are  turning.  Blends 
all  ingredients  evenly. 

Exclusive! 


1  SLOW  MIXING 

2  SLOW  BEATING 

3  HEAVY  BATTERS 

4  JUICING  FRUITS 

5  ICINGS,  CREAMING 


6  WHIP  CREAM 

7  WHIP  POTATOES 

8  CANDY,  BEAT  EGGS 

9  COOKED  ICINGS 
10  ATTACHMENTS 


TAKE  THE  KINKS  out  of  cookery  with  the  help  of  speedy  one-hand 
operation.  You  hold  the  mixer  in  one  hand  and  set  the  speed  with 
your  thumb.    Exclusive! 

MAKE  MEAL-GETTING  minutes  count  with  easy  one-hand  portability. 
Lighter-weight  mixer  glides  off  the  stand  for  use  anywhere.  No 
tricky  catch  to  release,  nothing  to  detach.   Exclusive! 

LOADS  OF  OTHER  "extras"  make  Hamilton  Beach  the  easiest  mixer 
to  use.  Full  power  even  in  heaviest  batters.  Comfortable,  balanced 
handle  fits  your  fingers,  frees  you  of  strain.  Grooves  in  mixing 
bowls  are  easy  to  grip,  guard  against  slipping. 

SEE  THE  NEW  HAMILTON  BEACH  at  your  dealer's.  Test  it— see  for 
yourself  why  this  is  the  easiest  mixer  for  you  to  use.  Hamilton 
Reach  Company,  Division  of  Scovill  Manufacturing  Co.,  Racine,  Wis. 

4MAMIU0N  BMOTftfri 

Beats  Everything  for  Saving  You  Work! 


(Continued  from  Page  92) 

Now  in  the  Early-American  Tearoom 
period  in  which  this  house  was  built,  a  model 
kitchen  consisted  of  a  sink  under  the  window 
with  cabinets  on  either  side.  The  range  was 
dropped  in  one  corner  and  the  refrigerator  in 
another  (sometimes  they  even  were  pushed 
into  an  entry).  Then  a  table  was  moved  into 
the  space  that  was  left,  placed  so  it  was  neatly 
in  the  path  from  sink  to  refrigerator. 

It  makes  my  feet  ache  just  to  think  of  the 
running  around  in  a  kitchen  like  this,  and 
when  you  add  young  children  with  nothing 
to  do  but  swing  on  mamma's  skirt,  you  are 
really  in  trouble. 

In  all  the  Journal  kitchens,  we  try  to 
have  one  area  which  may  serve  as  eating 
center,  place  for  homework  or  mending, 
room  for  father  to  drop  down  for  a  chat 
while  supper  cooks,  or  a  neighbor  to  share 
a  quick  cup  of  tea. 

In  this  kitchen  of  Mrs.  E.'s  the  flexible 
area  was  planned  as  a  place  for  the  children. 
And  the  thing  I  like  best  is  that  the  kitchen 
looks  ahead  to  the  time  when  the  children 
are  older,  for  the  space  that  holds  the  folded 
play  pen  will  accommodate  a  card  table  later, 
and  the  corner  will  be  just  right  for  a  larger 
eating  table,  and  a  sewing  machine  will  fit 
against  the  wall  where  the  table  is  now. 

It  seems  to  me  too  many  young  mothers 
work  so  hard  that  they  don't  have  a  chance 
to  enjoy  the  children  when  they  are  at  their 
most  lovable  age.  All  too  soon  they  are 
grown  up  and  gone.  Babyhood  is  the  time 
to  store  up  precious  memories,  and  to  have 
fun  with  them  every  day.  If  the  little  folk 
are  penned  up  in  a  far-off  room,  the  mother 
has  to  run  back  and  forth  constantly  just 
in  case  someone  is  eating  the  paint  off  the 
chair  rung.   And  cooking,  dishwashing, 


■V  And  truly  then  it  is  that  sense 
■f  shines  with  the  greatest  heauty, 
when  it  is  set  in  humility. 

—  WILLIAM  PENN. 


cleanup  jobs  are  pretty  nervous  things  when 
you  cock  an  anxious  ear  for  a  possible  wail. 

Good  planning  and  the  use  of  the  old  back 
porch  made  a  kitchen  that  is  a  real  family 
room  in  the  house  the  E.'s  bought. 

The  isolated  refrigerator  was  brought  up 
near  the  sink,  with  work  surface  and  stor- 
age between  them.  A  cabinet  and  counter 
were  added  by  the  range,  and  utensils  hang 
above  it  within  easy  reach.  Under  the  counter 
a  wheeled  table  can  be  rolled  out  for  step 
saving  in  serving. 

A  cleaning  and  storage  cabinet  fitted  in 
where  the  refrigerator  once  stood — wonder- 
ful to  have  a  place  for  the  vacuum  cleaner. 

Roll-around  shelves  behind  closed  doors 
in  the  corner  cupboards  provide  accessible 
storage  space,  and  make  less  work  too. 

Near  the  sink  a  counter  at  sit-down  height 
with  a  pull-out  wooden  cutting  board  was 
built,  and  this  is  the  handiest  feature  imagi- 
nable. The  stool  can  be  pushed  under  the 
counter  when  not  in  use.  There  are  a  host  of 
kitchen  tasks  that  could  be  done  sitting 
down  and  resting  your  feet— if  you  had  a 
place  to  sit !  Not  only  shredding  and  paring 
and  chopping — but  sandwich  making  can  be 
fun  if  you  sit  comfortably  while  you  do  it. 

A  table  near  the  window  gives  the  family 
a  place  for  breakfast,  and  above  it  go  the 
cookbooks,  recipe  file  and  radio— out  of  reach 
of  young  Michael  and  right  where  Mrs.  E. 
can  reach  them. 

This  kitchen  is  full  of  two-way  affairs,  and 
they  are  wonderful  step  savers.  Every  step 
saved  is  an  extra  dividend  for  the  mother  of 
bouncing  children.  The  tray  racks  open  both 
ways.  Doors  open  from  both  the  washing  and 
the  eating  side  of  the  dish  cabinet  with  roll- 
around  shelves. 

The  color  in  the  kitchen  is  practical  and 
gay.  Red,  washable  wall  covering  makes  gray 
days  cheerful,  and  the  windows  are  easy  to 
take  care  of  with  Venetian  blinds  and  bands 
of  the  washable  wall  covering  in  a  flower  de- 
sign for  trimming.  Blinds  are  especially  good 
for  baby's  eyes,  which  need  to  have  light 
carefully  regulated.  Mottled  green  plastic 


AN  IDEAL 
GIFT  ITEM 


Bobby  Box,  in  crystal-like  plastic, 
opens  pins  with  one  hand  Saves 
teeth  and  manicure.  Holds  large 
supply  of  bobby  pins  Cover  keeps 
pins    dust    free. 

Available  at  notions  and  novelty 
counters    or    send    SO?    in    coin    to 

ARLIN  INCORPORATED 

238   Garces  Drive  San  Francisco   12 

*T.  M. 

Help  your  budget  by  asking 
your  MAIN  STREET  STORE 
or  your  favorite  nationally 
famous  CHAIN  STORE  Manager 
for  FRUIT  OF  THE  LOOM  Men's 
GIFT  BOXED  HANDKERCHIEFS 

•  Extra  large  •  Fine  quality  cotton  •  Genuine  hemstitched  hems  •  Soft  • 
Absorbent  •  Mokes  useful  appreciated  gift  for  CHRISTMAS,  BIRTHDAYS, 
and  all  "OCCASIONS''  Gift  box  of  10,  pin  money  priced,  1.25 
Loom-tox  Corporation,  Empire  State  Building,  New  York  City. 
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ith  delight) 

er  that  distinctive  tangy 

vor  of  CHEEZ-IT  crackers! 


***** 

>e^  selling  cheese  cncter/ 

\wlity  Product  of  Sunshine  Biscuits,  wc 


|OW  YOU   CAN   SAVE   FOOD 
MONEY  WITH  HANDI-BAGS 

tore  than  150,000  enthusiastic  housewives  are 
ping  this  convenient  way  to  keep  foods  fresh, 
Uty  at  low  cost— with  plastic  Handi-Bags. 
hey  keep  lettuce,  vegetables  crisp — bread, 
bstry,  fresh  and  moist  for  more  than  a  week. 
Wonderful  for  meat,  cheese,  fish  too.  Can  be 
bed  over  and  over,  will  not  crack.  Set  of  six 
Bgs$1.75  value  for  only  $1.00  includes: 
1  —  14"x21"  bag  for  turkeys,  roasts  &  clip 
J  1  —  14"xl8"  bag  for  fruit,  vegetables  &  clip 

I  1 — 8'2"xl8"  bag  for  celery,  bread  &  clip 

I  1 — 8'2"xl5"  bag  for  cheese,  fish  &  clip 
I  2 — 8'.,"xl2"  bags  for  butter,  chops  &  2  clips 
fcnjoy  economy  of  foods  kept  fresh  in  space 
Jiving  Handi-Bags  right  away.  Send  $1.00  for 
Bach  set  today.  We  ship  immediately  prepaid. 
Money  back  guarantee.  No  C.O.D. 
I 


6  Bags  $] 
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A.M.G.   PRODUCTS  CO. 
P.O.  Box  717- B,  PitHburgh  30,  Pa. 


IP  OR  DOWN? 

ittle  Jimmy  refused  his  morning  cereal. 

"It's Grape-Nuts  Wheat-Meal. "coaxed 

s  dad.  "It  tastes  so  good  I'll  bet  if  you 

ste  one  spoonful  you'll  eat  it  all  up." 

Jimmy  took  one  bite,  stopped,  and 

len  sneaked  another.  Two  minutes  later 

is  bowl  was  empty,  and  Jimmy  was  sit- 

ng  there  looking  sheepish. 
"You  see!"  said  his  dad  triumphantly. 

I  knew  you'd  eat  it  up." 
"I  didn't  either  eat  it  up."  said  Jimmy, 

rfiant  to  the  last — "I  ate  it  down!" 
(Advertisement) 
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tile  for  floor  and  green  linoleum  for  counter 
surfaces  are  practical  and  attractive  too. 

At  this  season,  Christmas  preparations  are 
in  full  swing.  Mrs.  E.  can  bake  the  Christ- 
mas cookies  while  Michael  plays  in  the  pen, 
and  take  time  for  the  fancy  decorations  she 
loves.  The  packages  can  be  wrapped  while 
she  watches  him  haul  his  new  Teddy  bear 
back  and  forth.  The  older  children  can  have 
a  pickup  lunch  at  the  counter  or  the  table, 
and  father  can  check  the  Christmas  list 
while  he  has  an  extra  cup  of  hot  coffee. 

Christmas  comes  but  once  a  year,  but  I 
think  every  day  will  be  a  holiday  in  this 
kitchen ! 


LETT  KISS    FROM 
Ol  It    HONEYMOON 

(Continued  from  Page  43) 

been  doing  for  the  last  three  days.  We  had 
a  comfortable  night  in  Liverpool,  leaving  at  8 
yesterday  A.M.,  getting  here  at  12.  We  were 
ushered  into  the  royal  suite,  one  flight  up, 
front,  price  $1000  a  day— a  sitting  room  40 
ft.  by  30,  a  double  bedroom,  another  ditto 
and  a  bath.  Our  breath  was  so  taken  away 
that  we  couldn't  even  protest  and  are  now 
saying,  "Damn  the  expense,  wot's  the  odds  " ! 
Aunt  Kassie  met  us  and  it  was  so  nice  to  see 
her  again. 

Today  we  have  shopped  wildly — saw  the 
Reids  yesterday  in  the  palatial  Dorchester 
House,  and  Eleanor's  schoolmate  Miss  Ben- 
nett has  come  up  to  spend  two  days  with  us. 
Tomorrow  p.m.  we  go  down  to  Allenswood 
and  Sunday  to  the  polo  match  at  Ranelagh. 
We  go  to  Paris  Tuesday  and  to  Venice  on 
Friday  night.  We  have  ordered  thousands  of 
dollars'  worth  of  clothes,  and  I  am  going  to 
send  you  several  cases  of  champagne,  as  I 
know  it  is  needed  at  Hyde  Park. 
Ever  your  devoted 

F.D.R. 

The  young  couple  "were  ushered  into  the 
royal  suite"  because  they  had  been  identified 
with  Theodore  Roosevelt,  then  President  of  the 
United  States  and  A.E.R.'s  uncle.  F.D.R.  en- 
joyed teasing  his  mother  with  a  pretense  of  wild 
spending.  Whitelaw  Reid  was  at  this  time 
United  States  Ambassador  to  England.  "Al- 
lenswood" was  the  school  where  A.E.R.  re- 
ceived her  formal  education. 

London,  June  19,  1905 

Dearest  Mama :  Franklin  wrote  you  our  do- 
ings up  to  Friday  so  I  shall  begin  on  Satur- 
day. In  the  a.m.  we  did  a  little  shopping  and 
then  went  to  the  Royal  Academy,  which  was 
interesting  as  far  as  the  Sargents  went,  but 
seemed  to  have  a  good  deal  of  trash  also. 
After  lunch  we  paid  a  number  of  calls  and  in 
the  evening  dined  at  Prince's  and  went  to  see 
a  play  called  "Lady  Madcap"  which  was 
most  amusing.  Nathalie  and  a  Mr.  Welch 
went  with  us  and  he  afterwards  took  us 
to  supper  at  the  Carlton,  where  we  saw  a 
great  crowd  and  were  much  entertained 
by  some  of  the  English  women.  It  is  quite 
out  of  date  over  here  to  appear  with  your 
own  face  or  hair.  In  fact  it  really  looks  im- 
modest ! 

Sunday  a.m.  we  rested  and  went  to  lunch 
with  the  Reids.  I  sat  next  to  Mr.  Reid ! 

This  a.m.  Franklin  had  to  go  to  Baring's  so 
I  went  out  to  Allenswood.  Afterwards  I  went 
and  tried  my  habit  and  rough  suit  on  at 
Nicoll's  and  I  think  they  will  be  satisfactory. 
At  1:30  F.  and  I  went  to  Mrs.  Carter's  for 
lunch,  and  had  a  very  pleasant  time.  F.  then 
went  to  his  tailors  and  Jean  took  me  driving 
and  left  me  at  Lady  Bridge's  at  5  where  F. 
joined  me  for  tea.  The  charming  English 
women  are  more  of  a  surprise  to  me  than  the 
uncharming  ones  even,  for  they  look  frumps 
even  when  they're  not. 

Tonight  we  are  packing  as  we  leave  at  11 
tomorrow  for  Paris.  Tissie  has  gone  to  St. 
Moritz  so  I  doubt  if  I  will  see  her  until  the 
autumn ! 

Hall's  coat  can  stay  hung  up  till  the  au- 
tumn, as  it  is  to  be  given  away  and  I  think 
the  autumn  is  a  better  time  unless  you  think 
it  will  bring  moths. 

Everyone  says  F.  is  looking  so  well  and  I 
think  he  is  feeling  finely  and  so  am  I.  Don't 
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Fair  Trade  Price  $21.50 


lour  gift  of  the  new  "Toastmaster"  Toaster  says  Merry  Christ- 
mas .  .  .  and  means  it!  For  most  everyone  knows  it  takes  a  bit  of 
doing  to  snare  this  widely  sought-for  prize.  Your  efforts  can't 
fail  to  be  remembered.  Neither  can  the  name  that  identifies 
America's  finest  toaster  escape  attention.  So  when  you  buy — 
look  for  the  "Toastmaster"*  name  on  your  toaster .  .  .  others  will! 


JUST  PRESS  THE  KEY 

—  and  the  Superflex  tcast 
timer  automatically  delivers 
perfect   toast   every    time. 


TOUCH  THE   BUTTON 

— and  watch  the  crumb  tray 
swing  open  instantly  for 
quick,  easy  cleaning. 


LIFT   THE   TOASTER 

— easily,  safely,  by  finger- 
fitting  handles  that  are 
always  cool  to  your  touch. 


THE  NEW 


TOfl'STMn'STER 


Automatic  Pop-Up 
TutMster 


•"Toastmaster"  is  a  registered  trademark  of  McGraw  Electric  Company,  makers  of  "Toastmaster" 
■  ■■  "Toastmaster"  Electric  Water  Heaters,  and  other  "Toastmaster"  Products.  Copyright  1948, 
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FOLD    • 


MATIC 


#  Yes,  Inn's  .i  delightful  new  ironer  that  fits  right  into 
your  kitchen,  utility  room,  or  wherever  you  prefer  to  iron. 
When  you're  not  ironing,  the  FOLD  •  A  •  MATIC  folds 
away  into  .1  compact,  table-top  cabinet  that  gives  you  valu- 
able extra  work  surface.  Now,  you  can  choose  the  room  in 
which  you'll  iron  sitting  clown  in  comfort!  Exclusive  Apex 
"Floating  Roll" Speeds  ironing,  makes  it  easier  to  do 
large  pieces.  See  your  Apex  dealer  next  time  you  shop, 
and  try  (he  ironing  magic  of  the  FOLD*  A 'MATIC. 

THE  APEX  ELECTRICAL  MFG.  CO.     •      CLEVELAND  10,  OHIO 


r  J//C  -  Ay/A  ('/ ^4/////'//' 
FOR  MORE  THAN  THIRTY-FIVE  YEARS 


pex 


FRII!  Write  for  new  folder 
on  automatic  ironing  with 
"The  Ironer  That  Folds  Away." 


worry  about  us  and  take  good  care  of  your 
own  dear  self  and  write  us  all  the  news. 
Best  love  from  us  both, 

Your  ever  devoted 

Eleanok 

37  Avenue  De  L'Alma,  Paris 
June  22,  1905 

Dearest  Mama:  Here  I  am  writing  in  Aunt 
Doe's  apartment,  but  I  will  go  back  and  tell 
you  first  that  we  had  a  very  comfortable 
journey  leaving  London  at  1 1  a.m.  and  get- 
ting here  at  7.  The  channel  was  perfectly 
smooth  I  am  glad  to  say. 

Yesterday  A.M.  Aunt  Doe  went  with  us  to 
Hugon's  where  Eleanor  ordered  a  cloak  and 
one  dress,  a  cloth  skirt  and  coat,  very  dressy. 
Then  we  went  to  Combe  &  Levy  and  ordered 
thousands  of  dollars'  worth  of  linen,  8  doz. 
tablecloths,  6  napkins,  Yi  pillowcase  and  a 
handkerchief,  all  very  attractive  and  full 
of  holes  or  a  jour,  as  they  say  here.  Then  we 
lunched  with  Aunt  Doe  and  she  took  Eleanor 
out  afterwards  to  buy  Sarey  Gamps  and 
chests  of  drawers  and  other  unmention- 
ables. I  went  on  a  b<x>k  hunt  and  spent  all  I 
owned  in  the  first  shop  I  went  into  and  had 
to  quit. 

We  went  to  see  "Manon"  at  the  Opera 
Comique — very  delightful  and  well  rendered. 
We  didn't  get  back  till  nearly  1  A.M.  and 
were  dead  this  morning.  Today  we  went  to 
various  dressmakers,  at  one  of  which  I  dis- 
tinguished myself  by  going  to  sleep.  Eleanor 
got  a  dozen  or  so  new  dresses  and  two  more 
cloaks.  We  haven't  been  to  the  fur  place  yet. 
I  am  getting  Eleanor  a  long  sable  cloak  and 
a  silver  fox  coat  for  myself.  We  go  to  Milan 
tomorrow  night  and  continue  to  Venice  Sun- 
day, getting  there  at  6.30.  After  that  we  may 
take  a  shot  at  the  Damnation  Coast  or  the 
Passion  Play,  according  to  the  state  of  our 
feelings.  £ver  vour  dev0U:d 

F.D.R. 

Don't  believe  all  this  letter  please.  I  may 
be  extravagant  but — !!  E.R. 

"Aunt  Doe"  was  F.D.R. 's  maternal  aunt, 
Deborah  Perry  Delano.  In  1903,  several  years 


Dei . , 

after  the  death  of  her  first  husband.  Way 
I  loward    Forbes,    she    married    his    yoW 
brother,  Paul  Forbes.  Aunt  Doe  moved  tot 
French  capital  and  her  apartment  soon 
the  Roosevelt  family  headquarter^  in  Park. 
Although  it  was  true  that  A. E.R.  purcha, 
the  linen  for  her  new  home  on  the  occa 
tioned,  it  was  not  in  such  quantities  a 
describes.  "Sarey  Gamps"  was  anoif 
for  underclothes. 

HOTEL  DE  FRANCE  &  CHOISEi 
239-241  Rue  St.  Honore  (Place  Vet 

June  23,  IS-', 
Dearest  Mama:  Franklin  wrote  ye 
so  this  is  just  a  line  to  tell  you  that  we  were; 
lighted  to  get  your  letter  at  Aunt  Dora's  t- 
night.  We  dined  with  her  and  afterwar. 
went  to  the  Alcazar  on  the  Champs-Elyst. 
It  was  very  funny  and  very  vulgar,  but  a$i 
couldn't  hear  very  much  the  vulgarity  dkk 
matter  and  the  crowd  was  most  amusr* 
You  would  have  laughed  if  you  could  hi, 
heard  Mme.  Howland  flatter  Franklin  >>. 
terday.  It  made  him  cross  but  I  thought  hr 
most  appreciative  as  she  kept  repeats 
"Qu'il  est  beau,  qu'il  est  charmant!" 

This  isn't  true — Eleanor  got 
buttered  on  both  sides !  F.D.R. 

Aunt  Dora  has  been  an  angel  and  trott*: 
from  shop  to  shop  with  us  every  day.  Tk 
a.m.  we  went  out  and  Franklin  got  me  sue 
lovely  furs.  I  don't  think  he  ought  to  giv- 
them  to  me  but  they  are  wonderful  and 
course  I  am  delighted  with  them.  He  hi 
found  some  lovely  books  here  too  and  ht 
spent  most  of  this  afternoon  rummagir.. 
round  an  old  shop,  while  poor  Aunt  Don 
and  I  were  trying  on  clothes!  She  is  diniiu 
with  us  tonight  and  seeing  us  off  for  Milar 

Much,  much  love  dearest  from  both  you- 
children.  Ever  devotedly 

Eleanor 

Hotel  Britannia,  Venice,  June  26,  19tt 
Dearest  Mama:  Here  we  are,  quite  over- 
come by  the  wonders  of  Venice,  and  settled 
comfortably  for  ten  days. 
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G  0  D  E  7    PRINTS 

Add  beauty  to  your  table  .  .  .  enhance  every  meal  with 
Salem  Dinnerware.  Choose  from  Salem's  many 
lovely  patterns  ...  all  moderate  in  price  ...  to  match 
period  or  modern  interiors.  Ask  for  Salem  at  your 
lavorite  store.  For  the  unusual  gift  at  low  cost,  also 
see  Salem  Fancy  Plates,  Demitasse  cups  and  saucers, 
and  Salt  and   Pepper  sets. 
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SALEM,  OHIO 
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We  left  Milan  at  1  p.m.  and  got  here  at  7, 
tepping  from  the  station  into  a  gondola, 
;  nd  got  to  the  hotel  which  is  on  the  Grand 
( 3anal  and  but  a  block  from  the  Piazza  di  San 
Marco.  I  had  telegraphed  ahead  for  an  ex- 
i  ellent  gondolier  recommended  by  Cousin 
lulia  Delano  and  this  morning  at  10  we  went 
out  with  him  and  explored  the  Piazza  and 
he  buildings  around  it.  After  lunch  we  went 
he  whole  length  of  the  Grand  Canal,  examin- 
ng  the  wonderful  palaces  along  it. 

I  think  I  had  expected  to  be  disappointed 
n  Venice,  but  the  reality  is  far  more  wonder- 
ful than  the  pictures  I  had  made.  We  are 
*lad  that  our  stay  will  be  long  enough  to  let 
as  assimilate  the  beauties  of  it. 

Ever  your  devoted 

F.D.R. 
Loads  of  love  from  us  both. 


Cortina,  July  12,  1905 

Dearest  Mama :  Here  we  are  at  Cortina  and  a 
more  simple  and  charming 
place  it  would  be  hard  to 
imagine.  The  scenery  is 
magnificent  and  there  are 
any  number  of  lovely  walks 
and  difficult  ascents  to  keep  ^^^^^mmm 
even  energetic  folks  busy. 

Yesterday  morning  after  breakfasting  out- 
side, we  wandered  down  through  the  fields 
to  the  village  and  poked  about  till  nearly 
lunchtime.  This  morning  we  have  again  been 
to  the  village  and  I  have  bought  six  of  the 
peasants'  handkerchiefs  to  make  a  kimono! 
They  are  rather  brilliant  colours  but  Miss 
Van  Bibber  has  just  made  one  so  I  thought  I 
would  try  and  see  the  result. 

This  afternoon  we  are  going  to  walk  to  the 
Belvedere  where  I  hear  one  gets  a  lovely 
view.  This  is  only  about  a  three  hour  walk 
and  we  get  tea  up  there  so  it  sounds  very 
easy  and  pleasant. 

Franklin  wants  to  add  a  line  so  I  will  stop. 
My  very  best  love  dear  - 

Eleanor 

Just  a  line  to  say  that  we  are  just  able  to  sit 


Conceit,  God 


up  and  take  a  little  nourishment.  This  hotel 


is  too  angelic  for  me.  I  am  even  afraid  to 
swear  and  have  "queered"  myself  with  sev- 
eral old  ladies  already — in  fact  this  is  an  old 
lady's  Paradise  Regained  and  I  feel  like 
Satan  all  right — TaTa.  Lots  of  love. 

F.D.R. 

Trafoi,  Italy,  July  15,  1905 
Dearest  Mama :  On  Thursday  morning  I  got 
up  at  the  UnChristian  hour  of  7  and  started 
at  8  with  Miss  Gandy  to  climb  the  Faloria, 
about  4000  feet  above  Cortina.  It  took  us 
nearly  four  hours  up  but  the  view  was  well 
worth  the  pull,  and  gave  an  idea  of  the 
wonderful  colors  of  the  Dolomites — pink  and 
yellow  rocks,  and  white  slopes  of  pure  lime- 
stone— and  the  clouds  were  magnificent.  We 
came  down  a  landslide  (it  happened  before 
we  came  down  it,  don't  be  worried) — almost 
perpendicular — and  got  back  late  for  lunch. 
After  supper  the  lady  who  runs  the  hotel 
and  who  is  our  bosom  friend,  and  an  inti- 
mate   of    indeed    all    her 
■■■■■■■■       guests,  gave  us  a  dance  in 
the  dining  room.  The  hotel 
maids,  cook,  etc.  and  some 
of   the   villagers   did   a 
^^^^^^^_      "Schutplatten" — the  na- 
tive dance.  It  beats  a  cake 
walk  and  a  court  quadrille  and  a  Robinson 
Virginia  reel  all  to  pieces  and  smacks  of  all 
three.  We  are  going  to  introduce  it  next  year. 
I  danced  with  Mme.  Menardi  and  talked  to 
the  cook  and  smoked  with  a  porter  and  had 
the  time  of  my  life. 

This  a.m.  at  7:30  we  started  in  the  landau 
we  shall  have  for  four  days  and  drove  up  a 
picturesque  valley  with  many  ruined  castles 
on  the  eminences.  It  was  very  dusty  and 
the  horse  flies  were  so  bad  that  I  had  to  get 
out  my  revolver  and  shoot  several  brace.  I 
only  skinned  the  horse  once  and  shot  one 
fly  off  the  end  of  the  driver's  nose  without 
scratching  him.  Next  winter  I  am  going  to 
take  a  job  at  the  Hippodrome. 

We  left  the  main  road  to  Landeck  at  about 
4,  started  up  hill  towards  the  Stelvio  pass, 
(Continued  on  Page  99) 


s  gift  to  little 

—  BRUCE  BARTON. 
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Ekco/ine 

KITCHEN  TOOLS 


..TO  LIOMTef 


„0*«  THS  ySAK  •fiOOW   ^ 


a; 


Shown  above  is  the  pop- 
ular 9-piece  EKCOUNE  set 
of  Kitchen  Tools.  Give  this 
beautiful  and  practical  gift 
to  a  friend  or  yourself. 
Packed  in  a  beautiful  gift 
box  ready  for  Christmas 
giving  .  . .  only  $6.98 


Each  tool  made  of  spark- 
ling stainless  steel  with 
colorful,  non-skid,  heat- 
resisting  plastic  handles. 
Featured  right  now  at  de- 
partment,  hardware, 
variety  and  appliance 
stores  everywhere! 


\ 


OTHER   EKCOLINE  GIFT  SETS 

7-Piece  Set,  Including  Wall  Rack,  in  Rich 
New  Gift  Box  for  Xmas  wrapping   .  $4.95 

11-Piece  Set,  Including  Wall  Rack,  in  Hand- 
some New  Tube-Shaped  Gift  Box  ready 
for    Xmas    wrapping $8.98 

Prices  slightly  higher  in  West 
EKCO    PRODUCTS   COMPANY,   CHICAGO   39,   ILL. 


ANOTHER     GREAT     PRODUCT 


by(33D 
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December.  19 
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For  you... < 

FRUIT  flESIMU.* 

in  every  can  of 
'$  Fruit  Cocktail! 


,  £  V 


•  ■•  *' .  ... 


•  I  har  can  of  Libby's  you  open  for 
cocktail,  for  sparkling  salad  or  des- 
sert— it  truly  is  a  "festival"  of 
glorious  fruits! 

Just  the  right  fruits  in  the  right 
proportions  for  a  perfect  flavor- 
medley!  Lush  peaches  and  pears  .  .  . 
sparkling  pineapple  .  .  .  delicate 
green  grapes  .  .  .  rich  maraschino- 
style  cherries!  In  Libby's  they're 
always  uniform,  always  luscious  .  .  . 
"little  jewels"  cut  from  the  very 
same  quality  of  whole,  hand-picked 
fruits  that  Libby  packs  individually! 

Yes,  every  can  of  this  de  luxe  cock- 
tail is  a  real  feast  from  pick-of-the- 
crop  fruits!  Just  taste  Libby's  to  dis- 
cover how  extra  luscious  canned  truit 
cocktail  can  be!  Do  that  real  soon. 
Libby,  MiNeill  &  Libby,  Chicago  9,  III. 

Hear  radio's  greatest  morning  show! 
"MY  TRUE  STORY"— mornings, 
Mon.  thru  Fri.  10:00  EST,  9:00  CST, 
1  1:30  MST,  10:30  PST,  ABC  Stations. 

t»„k  to  A*W 
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Kissing  don't  last.  Cookery 
do.  —GEORGE  MEREDITH. 


(Continued  from  Page  97) 
ill  passed  through  a  very  narrow  valley, 
ting  here  at  7.  Tomorrow  we  actually 
ss  the  Stelvio — the  highest  wagon  road  in 
i  rope — 9200  feet — four  hours  up  to  the  top 
1  e  boundary  between  Austria,  Italy  and 
>  itzerland  meeting  there)  and  they  say 
;re  is  ten  feet  of  snow  on  each  side  of  the 
id — indeed  the  pass  was  opened  only  two 
feks  ago.  Tomorrow  night  we  spend  on  the 
;  ilian  side,  and  on  Tuesday  cross  the  Ber- 
la  down  into  St.  Moritz. 
Lots  of  love  from  us  both — All  well. 
Ever  your  aff. 

F.D.R. 

St.  Moritz,  July  19,  1905 
Dearest  Mama :  Could  you  find  out  whether 
e  house  in  town  is  for  rent  and  if  it  could 
had  for  two  or  three  years  at  $2500.  If  it 
n  be,  will  you  try  to  get  it  for  us  as  it  is 
st  about  the  size  we  want,  near  you  and  I 
ppose  in  good  order  which  would  make  it 
3rth  the  extra  $500. 

Now  I  must  go  back  to  Monday  morning 
id  our  wonderful  drive  over  the  Stelvio.  We 
arted  at  about  8  a.m.  and  climbed  steadily 
.1  lunchtime.  Franklin  sent  you  a  post  card 
om  the  top,  but  of  course  it  could  give  you 
idea  of  the  marvelous  snow  peaks  all 
ound  us.  We  had  a  lovely  day  and  Franklin 
imbed  to  the  highest  peak 
id  took  some  photographs 
hich  I  hope  will  be  good, 
took  us  about  two  hours 
)  drive  down  to  Bormio, 
\  here  we  spent  our  second 
ght,  and  the  views  all- 
ele way  were  enchanting.  Even  very  near 
le  top  there  were  beautiful  wild  flowers 
Ind  as  Franklin  walked  a  good  part  of  the 
ray  up  he  picked  a  number  of  them  and 
lie  wild  jasmine  smells  sweeter  than  any- 
ling  I  have  ever  had.  The  hotel  at  Bormio 
as  comfortable  and  we  both  went  to  bed 
arly  after  a  good  dinner  and  a  little  piquet, 
have  actually  been  beating  Franklin  lately 
t  the  game  and  I  feel  so  proud  that  I  know 
must  soon  have  a  fall ! 
Tuesday  we  started  at  7:30  a.m.  and 
limbed  almost  to  the  top  of  the  Bernina 
ass  before  we  stopped  to  lunch.  (You  can 
nagine  how  Franklin  loves  now  to  arise  with 
he  lark  after  so  much  practice ! !)  The  scenery 
.as  beautiful  over  this  pass  too  but  I  don't 
hink  it  is  as  fine  as  the  Stelvio.  Unluckily 
Vanklin's  panorama  got  out  of  order  so  he 
nly  got  little  photographs  of  this  last  day's 
Irive,  but  as  it  was  rather  cloudy  and  show- 
ry  in  the  afternoon  he  could  not  have  got- 
en  very  good  ones  with  the  big  camera  any- 
vay.  Just  as  we  were  driving  up  the  last  hill 
o  St.  Moritz,  we  saw  a  trap  coming  down 
vith  Auntie  Tissie.  We  yelled  and  a  more 
urprised  and  bewildered  person  you  have 
lever  seen,  for  she  had  no  idea  what  time 
ve  would  arrive.  She  had  got  our  rooms  for 
is,  but  her  ideas  of  the  necessities  of  life 
ind  ours  differ,  so  I  was  a  little  anxious  as  to 
vhat  we  would  find  awaiting  us.  However,  we 
ire  surviving  her  extravagance  and  find  our- 
selves very  comfortable  in  rooms  which  look 
)ver  the  lake  and  have  a  nice  balcony  where 
we  have  breakfast  and  tea.  After  unpacking 
bur  belongings  we  dressed  and  went  down  to 
dinner.  I  felt  very  shabby  in  my  old  black 
dress  with  wonderfully  dressed  ladies  all 
ibout,  but  what  does  it  matter.  We  found  our 
'ooms  full  of  flowers  which  Auntie  Tissie  and 
he  children  had  picked  for  us  and  I  also 
bund  my  wedding  presents  here  from  them. 
Auntie  Tissie  has  given  me  a  really  lovely  old 
French  pendant  which  I  think  is  going  to  be 
very  nice  under  my  dog  collar.  It  is  small 
diamonds  with  two  emeralds  and  Franklin 
ioves  it  and  says  he  knows  you  will  too,  so  I 
am  crazy  to  show  it  to  you!  Uncle  Stanley- 
gave  me  a  white  ostrich-feather  fan  with  light 
tortoise-shell  sticks  and  my  initials  in  dia- 
monds and  the  children  gave  me  a  dear  little 
chain  with  a  little  pendant  parrot,  very 
pretty  and  original  and  their  own  choice. 

This  place  is  lovely.  Franklin  says  the 
loveliest  place  we  have  seen  yet  but  I  can't 
make  up  my  mind. 

Much  much  love  dearest  fr -•'•  us  both. 
Every  ••'  bus3evoted 
ce   reciELEAN0R 


I'm  afraid  parts  of  this  letter  sound  quite 
mad  and  I  must  apologize  for  the  tear  but  I 
can't  rewrite  it  so  please  forgive  me ! 

St.  Moritz,  July  22,  1905 
Dearest  Mama:  We  were  so  glad  to  get 
your  letter  and  delighted  to  hear  about  the 
Draper  house.  We  had  been  told  that  we 
couldn't  get  it — and  though  the  price  is  a 
good  deal  more  than  we  want  to  pay,  yet  we 
want  a  house  for  two  years  and  you  say  that 
for  $2400  Mrs.  Draper  will  do  a  good  job  for 
us.  It  is  just  the  right  size  and  our  one  hope 
is  to  hear  very  soon  that  you  have  got  it  for 
us.  Today  we  had  another  excursion — this 
time  to  the  Fexthal.  After  lunch  we  climbed 
quite  high  up  and  got  over  a  dozen  edelweiss. 
It  was  too  lovely  and  I  am  convinced  that  for 
an  all-round  place  this  is  by  far  the  most  at- 
tractive I  have  seen  in  the  Alps. 
Sunday  July  23rd — 

This  morning  Eleanor  went  to  church  with 
Tissie,  and  I  climbed  a  hill  to  recover  my  gold 
pencil  which  I  had  left  there  and  luckily 
found  it  safe. 

Now  we  are  packing  and  leave  at  6  a.m. 
(        This  is  a  yawn)  and  get  to  Augsburg  at 
7  P.M.,  a  long  day,  but  better  than  stopping 
at  a  stupid  place.  There  we  stay  two  days  and 
go  to  Ulm  for  another  two,  then  to  Titisee 
and   St.   Blasien,   where   we  shall   have   a 
quiet  week;   then   up   to 
Feldberg  to  see  the  sun- 
rise, to  Freiburg  for  a 
day  and   to   Strassburg 
and  Amiens  for  a  day  each, 
getting    to    Paris    about 
August  12th. 
By  the  way,  I  don't  suppose  Mrs.  Draper 
will  want  to  start  the  work  on  the  house  till 
we  get  back  and  of  course  we  want  to  choose 
the  papers.  I  want  the  plumbing  examined, 
even  if  it  was  put  in  two  years  ago,  and  of 
course  the  woodwork  etc.  will  need  redoing. 
Eleanor  says  that  if  you  happen  to  see  in  the 
paper  of  any  sale  of  servants'  cotton  sheets, 
towels,  etc.  and  happen  to  be  in  town  that 
day  or  could  write  and  get  us  some,  she  would 
be  very  grateful.   Loads  love  from  us  both. 
Ever  your  loving  infants. 

F.D.R. 

It  was  "the  Draper  House"  (125  East  36th 
Street),  located  only  three  blocks  from  Sara 
Roosevelt's  home  that  became  the  residence  of 
F.D.R.  and  his  bride  until  Sara  Roosevelt  pur- 
chased the  plot  on  East  65th  Street. 

Augsburg,  July  25,  1905 
Dearest  Mama:  We  actually  got  up  yes- 
terday morning  at  4:30  A.M.  and  left  St. 
Moritz  at  5:55  and  wonderful  to  relate  we 
are  still  alive  to  tell  the  tale!  It  rained  all 
day  and  we  hopped  from  one  train  to  an- 
other four  times  and  went  through  two 
custom  houses  successfully,  Franklin  having 
hid  part  of  his  cigarettes  among  my  veils. 
In  Brigens  we  had  an  hour  to  wait  and  the 
rain  held  up  for  about  half  an  hour  so  we 
got  a  walk  through  part  of  the  little  town 
and  it  looked  very  quaint  and  attractive. 
About  two  hours  before  we  reached  here, 
four  large  and  burly  Germans  got  into  our 
compartment  while  Franklin  was  getting 
some  beer  and  as  they  at  first  paid  no 
attention  to  me,  I  thought  Franklin  would 
find  no  seat  on  his  return.  However,  by  dint 
of  piling  coats  and  cameras  up  opposite  me 
I  succeeded  in  keeping  it,  but  to  my  horror 
the  train  began  to  move  and  there  was  no 
Franklin  and  I  had  no  ticket  and  no  money ! 
You  can  imagine  my  feelings  but  luckily  we 
returned  to  the  station  and  Franklin  reap- 
peared. Of  course  the  Germans  proceeded  to 
make  themselves  comfortable  and  at  one 
time  I  thought  Franklin  would  burst  and  a 
duel  would  ensue,  for  one  of  the  Germans, 
after  pulling  the  blinds  across  our  windows, 
leaned  across  Franklin  and  closed  the  win- 
dow without  so  much  as  saying  "by  your 
leave"!  However,  we  arrived  here  safely  at 
7 :30  p.m.  and  the  place  looked  very  attractive 
even  last  night  so  we  were  glad  we  came 
through  in  a  day.  This  is  said  to  be  the  oldest 
hotel  in  Germany  and  it  is  very  comfortable. 
We  dined  and  went  straight  to  bed  and  slept 
until  nine  o'clock  this  morning !  We  just  went 
out  and  wandered  up  the  principal  street  to 
(Continued  on  Page  102) 


SMALL-FAMILY  GINGERBREAD 

with  the  sun-rich  flavor  of 
real  New  Orleans  molasses 


In  early  Mississippi  steamboat  clays,  folks  up-river  joyfully  welcomed  molasses  from  New  Orleans 

Brer  Rabbit's  new,  quick  SMALL-FAMILY  GINGERBREAD 


!4  c.  shortening 

%  tsp.  baking  soda 

J4  c.  sugar 

%  tsp.  cinnamon 

c.  Brer  Rabbit  Molasses 

Yi  tsp.  ginger 

1  egg 

%  tsp.  cloves 

1J4  c.  sifted 

J4  tsp.  salt 

all-purpose  flour 

Y%  c.  hot  water 

Slowly  melt  shortening  in  sauce- 
pan; cool.  Add  sugar,  molasses  and 
egg;  beat  well.  Sift  together  flour, 
baking  soda,  cinnamon,  ginger, 
cloves  and  salt;  add  alternately 
with  hot  water  to  first  mixture. 
Line  9M"  x  5^"  x  2j^"  greased 
loaf  pan  with  greased  waxed  paper; 
pour  in  batter.  Bake  in  moderate 
oven,  350°F.,  45  min.  Cool  5  min. 
Remove  from  pan.  Delicious  serv- 
ed warm  with  ice  cream. 


^f.'Jc.JC. 


S£NP  FOR,  My  A/W  COOK  BOOK,  /. 


FREE!  50-page  book.  124  valuable  recipes.  Substantial  wash- 
able cover.  Illustrated.  Mail  this  coupon  to:  BRER  RABBIT, 
c/o  Penick  &  Ford,  New  Orleans  7,  La.,  Dept.  J-3.  ■ 


Nun 


I 


(Please  print  na 


■  and  address) 


Address- 


Zone- 


BRER  RABBIT  NewOileans  MOLASSES      i 

Rich  in  Iron—  needed  for  good  red  blood!  / 


mousy  s* 

FOR    WINTER    MEALS 


Try  Herb-Ox  Consomme 

—  served  piping  hot,  its 
delicious  piquant  flavor 

'i  is  heartening,  satisfying 

—  makes  mealtime 
pleasure  time.  Just  one 

Herb-Ox  cube  in  an  8-oz. 
cup  of  boiling  water 
— yum,  yum! 


Quick-trick  Soup  Recipe 

To  serve  4,  put  4  cups  of  Herb-Ox  Chicken 
Consomme  in  a  pot.  Chop  and  add  Vi  cup 
celery,  1  tablespoon  onion,  1  cup  fresh 
mushrooms,  1  oz.  egg  noodles.  Cook  about 
10  minutes  .  .  .  For  free  menu  book,  write 
The  Pure  Food  Company,  Inc.,  Dept.  IHJ 12, 
Mamaroneck,  N.  Y. 

First  in  Quality,  too,  for  making  gravy  and 
adding  flavor  to  low-cost  main  dishes 

BOUILLON  CUBES 


Baker's  Coconut 
Quickie  #6 


Casserole  of  Candied  Sweet  Potatoes 
Baker's  Coconut 

Drift  snowy,  tender-moist  Baker's  Coconut 
on  candied  sweet  potatoes  a  few  minutes 
before  removing  from  the  oven.  You  never 
knew  such  heavenly  eating!  Keep  Baker's 
Coconut  handy— use  it  often.  With  peaches 
and  cream,  with  puddings,  on  bread  n'butter 
tea  sandwiches.  Your  grocer  has  both  Baker's 
Premium  Shred  and  specially  moist  Baker's 
Southern  Style. 

BAK€R'S  COCONUT 


—  SECRET  OF 

100  GLAMOUR 

TRICKS 


Products  of  General  Foods 


SEND!  New  Recipe  Book.  "Coconut  Glamour 
Desserts" — only  \0i.  Address  Baker's  Coconut, 
Box  39,  Battle  Creek,  Mich. 
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Nothing  like  it  before  ...  a  "bible"  of  cooky-making! 


In  the  Cooky  Book  you'll  find  this  tempting 
array  or  holiday  cookies,  also  pictures,  recipes 
and  methods  for  ever}  other  ripe  of  double- 
quick  cooky.  All  streamlined  by  General  Mills' 
famous  Betty  Crocker  Staff  of  experts. 


"Betty   Crocker"    and    "Kitchen-tested* 


A  finely-balanced  recipe  collection  for  every 
possible  occasion.  Includes  best  type  cookies 
for  lunch  box,  gifts,  midnight  snacks,  parties, 
mailing  to  youngsters  at  school,  etc.  A  truly 
sensational  collection  of  cooky  recipes! 

Teg.    trade  marks    of    Generr.1   Mills   Copr.    1948 


FLOUR 


ENRICHED 

R 


Tiiehen tested"  1 


Betty  Crocker  "Chiffon"  calces,  butter 
cakes,  pies,  pastry,  biscuits,  bread  .  .  . 
you'll  find  Gold  Medal  good  for  etery- 
thing  you  bake  .  .  .  and  everything  you 
bake  with  Gold  Medal  good!  In  every 
ick — a  colorful  folder  with  a  wide 
itnflkfcpf  Betty  Crocker    "success  recipes 

/our 


Re 
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flpre  happy  Holiday  News ! " 


says 

Betty  Crocker 

What  is  holiday-time  without  cookies?  For 
parties,  for  gift  boxes,  to  hang  on  the  Christ- 
mas tree!  Our  new  Cooky  Book  will  enable 
you  to  delight  the  family  and  friends  with 
cookies  that  are  traditional  at  holiday-time 
.  .  .  make  tempting  treats  all  year  'round! 


Any  day's  a  holiday  when  you  make 

cookies  easier,  faster  by  this  double-quick  method! 

The  recipes  in  the  new  Betty  Crocker  Picture  Cooky 

Book  (below)  will  make  you  a  cooky  wizard! 


"Now  .  .  .  cookies  in  less  than  half 
she  usual  mixing  time!  Without  cream- 
ling,  separate  egg-beating!  .  .  .  Our  Pic- 
ture Cooky  Book  introduces  another 
grand  new  idea  of  our  Staff — 'key'  rec- 
ipes. Master  the  'key'  recipe  and  auto- 
matically you're  able  to  make  several 
different  kinds  of  cookies. 

"The  Merry  Christmas  cooky  recipes 
at  right  are  an  example.  You  use  just 
one  basic  dough,  varying  the  recipe 
ever-so-little  to  make  light  cookies  (for 
some  shapes)  or  dark  cookies  (for 
others).  Ten  different-shaped  cookies 
in  the  photograph  are  made  from  either 


Yours  for  only   25^*/ 
send   convenient 

"Tells  all"  in  clear,  easy-to-follow  pictures. 
Tells  and  shows  how  to  make  all  types  of 
cookies,  the  faster  Betty  Crocker  double- 
.QUICK  way.  How  to  make  many  cookies 
from  one  "key"  recipe. 

The  most  complete,  up-to-date,  illus- 
trated selection  of  Betty  Crocker  cooky 
recipes  and  tips  ever  offered!  Cream  of 
her  incomparable  collection.  Simplified 
and  speeded  up  for  modern  busy  cooks! 

Betty   Crocker   favorite   recipes   marked 


this  light  or  dark  dough.  So  festive  .  .  . 
ideal  for  decorating  your  Christmas  tree! 

"Whenever  you  make  cookies,  be  sure 
to  use  Gold  Medal  "Kitchen-tested" 
Enriched  Flour!  Next  to  the  recipe, 
flour  is  the  biggest  factor  in  baking 
success.  We've  tested  these  cooky  rec- 
ipes with  Gold  Medal  Flour,  and  know 
they  work.  Gold  Medal  gives  the  moist, 
full-flavored  eating  quality  everyone 
wants  in  cookies. 

"Gold  Medal  is  the  favorite  of  more 
women  because  it  makes  possible  fail- 
ure-proof bakings.  Testing  from  wheat 
to  sack  makes  Gold  Medal  uniform,  de- 
pendable ...  for  all  bakings.  Millions 
have  learned  it's  a  flour  you  can  trust! 
Why  don't  yon  try  it  too?" 

of  General  Mills 

New!  Features 

double-quick 

cooky  method! 

Step-by-step  pictures  tell  how  to  save 
i/2  your  mixing  time  .  .  .  make  cooky- 
making  simple  as  A-B-C!  Has  175 
helpful  and  how-to-do-it  illustrations 
.  .  .  120  success  tips  .  .  .  128  prize  rec- 
ipes   (each    complete    on    one    page). 

An   ideal   Christmas  gift . . . 
dollar  bill  for  four 

with  star — so  you  can  try  them  first.  Con- 
tains every  hinr,  short-cut,  and  trick  of 
cooky-making  Betty  Crocker  has  found 
useful.  Striking  color  photographs. 
"Method"  pictures  galore! 

Ideal  for  the  holiday  season — and  all- 
year  use.  It's  worth  many  times  the  price. 
You'll  probably  want  several  for  Christ- 
mas gifts — mail  a  convenient  dollar  bill 
for  four!  Only  limited  printing — so  order 
today!  Order  blank  at  right. 


Use  GOLD  MEDAL  "Kitchen-tested"  Enriched  Flour  only,  for  the 

Betty  Crocker  recipes  below  .  . .  any  other  flour  would  risk  a  failure. 

These  recipes  have  been  perfected  and  tested  for  Gold  Medal. 


Merry  Christmas  Cookies  (Key  Recipe) 

Soft,  cushiony  cookies,  dark  or  light  ...  a  Christmas  delight! 
DARK  DOUGH  for  animal  and  toy  shapes  and  boy  and  girl  figures  in  photo: 

(Vz  cup  soft  shortening 
Vz  cup  brown  sugar  (packed  in  cup) 
1    egg 
%  cup   molasses 


Sift  together  and 
stir  in 


2  %   cups  sifted  GOLD  MEDAL  Flour 
*1    tsp.    soda 
*1    tsp.   salt 
2   tsp.   cinnamon 
„    1   tsp.  ginger 


Chill  dough.  Roll  out  thick  (W).  Cut 
into  desired  shapes.  Place  1"  apart  on 
lightly  greased  baking  sheet.  Bake  un- 
til, when  touched  lightly  with  finger, 
no  imprint  remains.  Ice  and  decorate 
when  cool. 

*If  you  use  Gold  Medal  Self-Rising  Flour  (sold  in  parts  of  South)  omit  salt  and  re- 
duce soda  to  'A  tsp. 


Temperature:  375°   (quick  mod.   oven). 
Time:  Bake  8  to  10  min. 
Amount:  4  to  5   doz.   medium  sized 
cookies. 


LIGHT  DOUGH  for  bells,  toys,  stars,  etc. 
Follow  recipe  above  for  Dark  Dough 
except  substitute  honey  for  m&lasses 
and  granulated  sugar  for  brown.  Use 
1  tsp.  vanilla  in  place  of  cinnamon  and 
ginger. 

DECORATIVE   ICING 

Into  1  cup  sifted  confectioners'  sugar 
stir  just  enough  water  (about  1  tbsp.) 
to  make  an  icing  that  will  hold  its 
shape  when  forced  thru  a  pastry  tube. 
Tint  if  desired  with  a  few  drops  of 
food  coloring.  (Pile  into  pastry  tube 
and  squeeze  thru  narrow  opening  to 
make  lines  to  outline  cookies.)  For 
spreading  on  cookies  thin  icing  with  a 
little  water. 

STARS 

Cover  with  white  icing.  Sprinkle  with 
sky  blue  sugar. 

STOCKINGS 

Sprinkle  colored  sugar  on  toes  and 
heels  before  baking.  Or  mark  heels 
and  toes  of  baked  cookies  with  icing 
of  some  contrasting  color. 


TO  HANG  ON  CHRISTMAS  TRE.E 

Just  loop  a  piece  of  green  string  and 
press  ends  into  the  dough  at  the  top  of 
each  cooky  before  baking.  Bake  with 
string-side  down  on  pan. 

CHRISTMAS   TREES.  . 

Spread  with  white  icing  .  .  .  then  sprin- 
kle with  green  sugar.  Decorate  with 
silver  drageeSand  tiny  colored  candies. 

TOYS 

(Drum,  car,  jack-in-b6x,  etc.):  Outline 
shapes  wjth  white  or  colored  icing. 

ANIMALS 

(Reindeer,  camel,  dog,  kitten,  etc.): 
Pipe  icing  on  animals  to  give  effect  of 
bridles,  blankets,  etc.  Delights  young- 
sters! 

BOYS   AND   GIRLS 

Pipe  figures  with  an  icing  to  give  de- 
sired effects:  eyes,  noses,  buttons,  etc. 

BELLS 

Outline  with  red  icing.  Make  clapper 
of  red  icing.   Very  picturesque. 


Almond  Crescents  , 

Rich,  delicious,  buttery  (top  third  of  picture— marked  with  white  arrow). 

f  1  cup  soft  shortening  (half  butter) 

Mix  together  thoroughly <   V3  cup  sugar 

I  ?3  cup  ground  blanched  almonds 


Sift  together  and  work  in 


Chill  dough.  Roll  into  pencil-thick  rolls. 
Cut  in  2W  lengths.  Place  on  ungreased 
baking  sheet  in  form  of  crescents.  Bake 
until  set  .  .  .  but  not  brown.  While  still 
warm,  roll  in  1  cup  confectioners'  sugar 
and  1  tsp.  cinnamon  mixed. 
Do  not  use  Self-Rising  Flour  with  this  recipe. 


1%  cups  sifted  GOLD  MEDAL  Flour 
54  tsp.  salt 

Temperature:  325°  (slow  mod.  oven). 
Time:  Bake  14  to  16  min. 
Amount:  About  5  doz.  cookies. 
21/2"  in  diameter. 


CLIP  AND  MAIL  THIS  ORDER  BLANK  .  .  .  TODAY!  PRINT  NAME  AND  ADDRESS 


Send  25c  to  Betty 
Crocker,  Box  1024, 
Minneapolis,  Minn. 

Please  send  me  your 
new  PICTURE  COOKY 
BOOK.  I  enclose  25c  in 
coin.  No  stamps  please! 
Send  convenient  dollar 
bill  for  four. 


CITY 


STATE 


(Offer  good  in  U.S.A.  only,  until  June  1,  1949  or  whde  supplies  last) 
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December,  1948 


Test  your  wax  paper 


I.     AFTER    3    DAYS   SEE    WHICH    KEEPS 

BREAD  FRESHER!  Cut-Kite  really  protects 
expensive  foods— it's  waxed-through,  not 
just  surface  waxedl  Wrap  leftover  meats, 
vegetables  in  extra-heavj  Cut-Rite  when 
you  whisk  them  ofl  the  table.  !•  I.i\  or-robbing 
.hi  itays  out,  fresh  flavor  stays  in.  More 
compliment-winning  meals  all  week  with 

food  that's  flavor-saved  with  Cut-Ritel 

2. SEE  HOW  CUT-RITE  FOLDS  WITHOUT 

SPLITTING!  Wrap,  twist,  fold -Cut-Rite's 
sii  pliable  it  won't  crack  .  .  .  wax  won't  flake 
off.  Save  icebox  space  and  extra  dishes- 
wrap  small  things  small  and  tuck  in  corners. 
Flavor-strong  fish,  cheese,  onion  wrapped 
in   Cut-Rite   can't    taint    other   foods.    Moist 

foods,  like  half  .\  tomato,  won't  soak  through 
extra-heat  v  Cut-Kite. 

3.  SEE  HOW  CUT-RITE  TEARS  OFF 
EVENLY,  ALWAYS! 


Cut -Rite's  famous 
cutting  edge  makes 
it  extra  convenient, 
eas)  to  use.  A  Scott 
Paper  Product. 

"CUT  RITE"  REG.  U.  5.  PAT.  OFF. 
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(Continued  from  Page  99) 
the  cathedral  which  is  nice  but  nothing  won- 
derful. 

We  found  only  one  antiquity  shop  where 
Franklin  got  a  book  of  prayers  in  a  very  nice 
binding,  the  queerest  old  compass,  broken, 
but  in  a  nice  old  wooden  case  and  two  little 
boxes.  Then  we  came  back  for  tea  and  Frank- 
lin is  now  studying  Baedeker  and  trying  to 
settle  our  future  route!  He  has  hives  again 
and  I  cannot  understand  it,  as  he  seems  quite 
well  and  we  have  been  leading  a  very  quiet 
life  in  a  very  cool  and  healthy  climate  since 
we  left  Venice,  with  the  exception  of  yester- 
day !  I  think  it  may  be  white  wine  which  we 
had  in  St.  Moritz  and  now  that  he  doesn't 
drink  it,  I  hope  the  hives  will  depart. 

I  am  reading  a  French  book  by  Anatole 
France  but  he  occasionally  disgusts  me  so 
that  I  have  to  stop,  and  yet  it  is  a  mild  and 
proper  book  for  French,  devoted  so  far  to  the 
problem  of  our  future  life! 

We  start  at  ten  tomorrow  for  Ulm  so  I 
thought  I  had  better  finish  to-night  as  we  are 
usually  hurried  in  the  morning! 

Poor  Mama,  I  am  afraid  we've  given  you 
lots  of  work  about  the  house.  Much,  much 
love  from  us  both, 

Ever  your  loving 

Eleanor 

St.  Blasien,  August  1,  1905 

Dearest  Mama :  We  are  having  such  a  nice 
lazy  time  here  that  I'm  afraid  my  letter  is 
bound  to  be  unbearably  dull ! 

Our  room  has  a  small  balcony  and  after 
breakfasting  out  there  yesterday  morning  we 
sat  there  and  read  and  wrote  until  lunchtime. 
Then  we  went  down  to  the  Tusculum  water- 
fall and  up  to  Gross-Herzogin-Lusien-Ruhe 
where  we  sat  most  of  the 
afternoon.  Several  people 
came  up  there  but  the  only 
people  who  stayed  at  all 
were  an  English  and  an 
American  couple  who  sat 
down  back  of  us  and  con- 
versed in  loud  tones  much  to  our  amusement. 
Needless  to  say  the  Americans  were  common 
and  the  man  had  evidently  been  a  German 
at  no  very  distant  date.  They  were  impressing 
the  English  couple  with  their  wealth  and 
after  explaining  that  in  America  there  was 
no  such  thing  as  a  season  for  eatables,  that 
strawberries  were  much  better  in  January 
than  in  June  and  that  of  course  the  price  was 
no  consideration,  they  proceeded  to  discuss 
the  government  of  the  country  and  finally 
the  negro  question  while  Franklin  and  I 
pretended  to  do  accounts  and  in  reality 
nearly  expired  with  suppressed  laughter !  In 
the  evening  we  returned  to  our  balcony  and 
played  piquet  and  watched  the  most  won- 
derful pinky  clouds  I've  ever  seen  and  listened 
to  the  band  which  plays  every  night  in  the 
Kloster  garden  but  which  sounds  far  nicer 
from  here,  I  think.  Franklin  has  been  doing  ac- 
counts all  this  morning  and  he  is  really  mar- 
velous for  he  always  comes  out  exactly  right ! 

Wednesday  afternoon.  Dearest  Mama,  we 
have  just  had  a  dreadful  shock,  in  the  shape 
of  several  letters,  among  them  yours  of  July 
2nd!  Where  they  have  been  all  this  time  I 
don't  know.  Well,  we  are  glad  to  get  them  at 
last.  Also  we  have  only  just  heard  of  your 
present  to  us,  you  dear,  dear  Mama.  It  was 
too  sweet  of  you  to  send  us  such  a  wonderful 
present  and  I  shall  enjoy  spending  my  share 
in  London  or  Paris.  Franklin  is  going  to  add 
a  line  at  the  end  so  I'm  not  thanking  for  him ! 
How  I  would  like  to  kiss  you  and  tell  you  in- 
stead of  writing  my  thanks.  You  don't  know 
how  pleased  we  both  are  and  I  can't  half  ex- 
press the  pleasurable  thrills  I  have  when  I 
think  of  the  fun  I  shall  have  in  Paris! 

Now  I  must  answer  the  questions  in  your 
first  letter  about  clothes,  furs  etc.  though  as 
I  haven't  tried  any  of  them  on  I  can't  say 
how  they  will  look.  Franklin's  furs  are  lovely, 
a  long  stole  and  big  muff  of  the  softest,  finest 
mink  I've  ever  seen.  Aunt  Doe  helped  us 
choose  them  as  well  as  everything  else  and  of 
course  she  was  a  great  help  as  she  knew  so 
much  about  furs  compared  to  our  ignorant 
selves.  I  am  ashamed  to  tell  you  how  many 
clothes  I  ordered  but  as  you  will  see  them  all 
soon  perhaps  it  is  as  well  to  prepare  you !  We 
rot  a  white  cloth  evening  cloak  and  I  had  my 


A  fault  flenicd  is  twice  <-om- 
mitted. 


old  white  fur  lined  and  arranged  so  that  in 
winter  it  buttons  into  the  cloak  and  keeps  me 
wonderfully  warm.  Then  I  got  a  very  grand 
three  quarter  coat  and  a  whole  dress  for  the 
afternoon  in  pastel  blue  with  a  short  skirt 
to  wear  if  I  want  to  be  a  little  less  grand.  For 
the  evening  I  got  a  white  net  dress  with  a 
collar  so  I  can  have  it  high  or  low  necked  and 
black  gown  which  Aunt  Doe  ordered  after  I 
left  for  the  same  kind  of  use.  Then  a  pompa- 
dour silk  low  neck  gown,  a  pale  mauve  crepe 
de  chine  high  neck  gown  and  a  pale  blue  tea 
gown  complete  my  list  except  for  a  rough 
tweed  coat  and  skirt  and  a  riding  habit  I  or- 
dered in  London.  Are  you  horrified  at  my  ex- 
travagance? I  am,  but  Franklin  hasn't  begun 
to  complain  as  yet. 

And  now  for  your  letter  of  the  20th  which 
caused  us  great  excitement !  You  are  an  angel 
to  take  so  much  trouble  about  the  house,  but 
I  am  so  glad  you  are  going  to  see  it  and  I  do 
hope  you  will  take  it  if  it  is  possible !  What  a 
wonderful  thing  it  would  be  if  you  could 
work  the  extension  but  we  hardly  dare  hope 
for  such  luxury  and  will  be  quite  happy  if  the 
plumbing  is  good  and  the  paint  and  papers 
fresh  and  new. 

It  rained  hard  all  yesterday  so  we  spent 

the  day  on  our  balcony,  reading,  writing, 

sewing  and  playing  piquet.  Today  has  been 

cloudy  too  and  it  rained  this  morning,  so  I 

finished  up  the  family  mending  and  Franklin 

read  and  this  afternoon  we  had  a  good  walk 

through  the  woods  up  to  the  Sandboten  and 

down  by  all  kinds  of  wrong  paths  which 

lengthened  our  walk  and  did  us  lots  of  good ! 

This  hotel  has  afforded  us  lots  of  amusement 

for  they  have  all  kinds  of  strange  rules  and 

regulations!  Notices  such  as  "Tiire  Leise  Zu- 

machen  "  are  everywhere  and  in  consequence 

we  always  slam  the  doors. 

You  are  also  requested  to 

make  no  noise  after  10  p.m. 

in  your  room  and  Franklin 

is   not   even   allowed   to 

light  a  cigarette  after  dinner 

on  the  piazza !  I  think  we 

may  be  thrown  out  before  Sunday,  but  we 

hope  for  the  best! 

I  will  leave  the  rest  of  the  paper  for  Frank- 
lin, so  good-by  dearest  and  a  thousand  thanks 
and  kisses.  I  feel  as  though  we  would  have 
such  long  arrears  of  kisses  and  cuddly  times 
to  make  up  when  we  get  home !  Lovingly, 

Eleanor. 

Dearest  Mama:  You  must  have  thought  it 
very  queer  indeed  that  we  did  not  thank  you 
before  this.  With  your  belated  letter  came 
also  one  from  the  Barings  saying  £100  had 
been  credited  to  my  account.  It  is  really  too 
sweet  of  you  and  all  afternoon  we  have  been 
talking  over  what  we  shall  get  with  it.  Indeed 
we  had  decided  not  to  look,  even,  at  anything 
pretty  or  go  near  any  more  antiquity  or  book 
shops,  but  now  we  shall  sail  around  Strass- 
burg  and  Amiens  and  Paris  like  a  "Pierp" 
Morgan.  I  shall  certainly  take  the  driving 
lessons  unless  it  is  frightfully  hot — and  you 
know  what  Paris  can  be  the  middle  of  August. 
Ever  your  loving 
F.D.R. 

Strassburg,  August  8,  1905 
Dearest  Mama:  We  arrived  here  about  half 
an  hour  ago  and  found  your  two  letters  with 
the  good  news  that  you  had  taken  the  house ! 
We  are  so  glad  and  think  you  have  done 
wonders  for  us,  in  the  way  of  a  good  bargain. 
I  am  looking  forward  so  much  to  getting  it  in 
order  with  you  to  help  us.  I  am  afraid  my  un- 
aided efforts  would  not  be  very  successful ! 
After  Franklin  wrote  you  yesterday  we 
went  out  and  walked  round  the  "Munster" 
which  I  think  lovely  in  spite  of  its  many  dif- 
ferent periods  of  architecture  and  then  we 
found  a  book  shop.  This  morning  we  returned 
to  the  book  shop  and  Franklin  got  a  few  vol- 
umes on  Maximilian  in  Mexico,  two  of  which 
are  in  French,  so  I  am  going  to  begin  my  educa- 
tion on  the  subject  by  reading  them !  Frank- 
lin says  I  am  ruining  him,  I  read  so  much 
trash  in  such  a  short  time,  so  he  is  quite  pleased 
at  the  thought  of  a  few  days  spent  on  "The 
Letters  of  Maximilian's  Private  Secretary!" 
Nancy— August  10th.  Franklin  sent  you  a 
post  card  yesterday  so  you  saw  that  we  had 

(Continued  on  Page  104) 
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budget-wise 
WALNUT-APPLE  SALAD  BOUQUETS 

Surprising  how  tempting  your  thrifty 
dishes  can  be— when  you  add  Diamond 
Walnuts  for  good  looks  and  flavor. 

Here's  Waldorf  Salad,  a  bit  different  with 
slices  of  sweet  pickle,  and  better  than  ever 
with  plenty  of  chopped  Diamonds.  Arrange 
on  apple  slices  as  shown,  top  with  a  golden 
Diamond  half—  and  it's  a  party  salad ! 


Want  to  go  fancy 

without  too  much  fuss? 

k&ieA  tkewtuf-wtfk 

DIAMOND  WALNUTS 
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easy-going 
THREE-DECKER  WALNUT  DELIGHT 

Take  a  vacation  from  your  oven  and  make 
this  delicious  dessert  from  store-bought  cake. 
A  real  treat  for  your  family!  But  be  sure  to 
use  Diamond  Walnuts!  Those  plump,  crisp, 
golden  kernels  will  make  your  cake  as  pretty 
as  this  picture. 


1  small  loaf  plain  cake, 
bought  or  homemade 

Vl  pound  (32) 
marshmallows 

Vl  cup  syrup  from 
crushed  pineapple 

Dash  of  salt 


1  cup  drained  crushed 

pineapple 
Vl  cup  whipping  cream 
Vl  cup  coarsely  chopped 

Diamond  Walnuts 
Diamond  Walnut  halves 
Maraschino  cherries 
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Cut  cake  into  3  layers.  Melt  marshmallows 
with  pineapple  syrup  in  double  boiler,  stirring 
occasionally.  Add  salt.  Cool  until  partially 
thickened,  then  beat  with  rotary  beater.  Fold 
in  the  pineapple  and  whipped  cream.  Spread 
between  cake  layers  and  sprinkle  generously 
with  chopped  Diamond  Walnuts.  Use  the  rest 
to  frost  cake.  Decorate  with  plump  Diamond 
halves  and  cherries.  Chill.  This  recipe  makes 
enough  filling  and  frosting  for  a  7x3x3-inch 
loaf.  Serves  6  to  8  delighted  people. 


■ 
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To  get  the  most  for  yoor  walnut  money  —  buy  Diamond  Walnuts.  Sold 
in  bulk  and  1  lb.  cellophane  bags  (red  bag  for  large-size,  blue  for 
medium-size  walnuts).  The  Diamond  brand  on  every  shell  is  your 
guide  to  more  perfect,  usable  kernels  per  pound.  Available  also 
ready-shelled:  Plump  halves  and  pieces,  mixed,  in  8  and  4  ounce 
vacuum  tins — keep  fresh  and  crisp  for  months. 
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DIAMOND 
WALNUTS 
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SAVES  food  money  every  day! 


SAVES 


money  on  baby  food!  Makes  de- 
licious food  for  baby  from  same 
foods  you  serve  your  family! 


SAVES 


money  on  meat!  Grinds  meats  fot 
croquettes;  makes  jar  of  spread 
from  2  wieners,  1   pickle! 


Ifef  \Li 


SAVES 


money  on  vegetables!  Makes 
soups  from  leftover  vegetables. 
Cost?  Only  a  few  penniesl 


SAVES 


money  on  fruit!  Makes  pint  c 
juice  from  one  orange;  delicioi 
drinks  from  all  fruits. 


Liquidizer 


PAYS  FOR  ITSELF 
IN  NO  TIME  AT  ALL! 

Here's  how!  You  need  never  throw  aw 
one  bit  of  food!  Almost  magically,  yo 
Liquidizer  turns  bits  of  meat,  cheese,  vej 
tables  into  sandwich  spreads;  male 
inexpensive  mayonnaise;  grinds,  choj 
grates  —blends  bar  drinks;  does  countl* 
chores  no  other  appliance  can  do! 

Does  every  job  —  in  seconds'. 

Easy  as  1-2-3!  One,  flip  switch;  two,  put  in  inc 
dients;  three,  pour  out  the  delicious  results! 


Modern  Magic— here's  some  more!  See  them  at  your  k-m -  st 


~IfrM—  Corn  Popper— Completely  automatic! 
Pour  in  oil  (measuring  cup  comes  with  it), 
watch  corn  pop!  Ovenproof  glass  top,  alu- 
minum base.  For  deep-fat  frying,  too! 


~RM— Quod  Waffle  Baker— Makes  4  waffles 
in  any  of  3  shades.  Signal  light,  current  go 
off  when  waffles  are  ready.  New  grid  (sold 
separately)  fits  baker. .  .makes  4  sandwiches! 


Knapp  -Monarca 


ST.  LOUIS  16,  MISSOURI     /^gu. 

I  Good  H 


Mfr*.   of   Sparklets,    Repel-A-Mist,    Magik  Mitt.   ~KM—  Appliances  alsc 


(Continued  from  Page  102) 
tea  in  a  very  pretty  place!  In  the  morning 
we  really  saw  the  Munster  well,  watched  the 
wonderful  self-regulating  clock  (which  is  al- 
ready half  an  hour  slow!)  strike  the  quarter, 
whereupon  a  few  of  the- figures  performed, 
but  they  don't  all  work  except  at  twelve 
o'clock  and  we  could  not  wait  as  we  wanted 
to  climb  the  tower.  We  only  went  up  383 
steps  to  the  platform  but  that  is  very  high 
and  the  view  marvelous.  Franklin  got  several 
pictures  from  there  which  ought  to  be  good. 
This  a.m.  we  came  on  here  and  have  spent 
the  whole  afternoon  walking  around.  The 
town  is  attractive  and  there  are  several  fine 


rags,  etc.,  and  after  lunch  at  Aunt  Doe's, 
she  and  E.  went  to  the  dressmakers,  and 
Warren  and  I  went  to  the  bankers  and  var- 
ious book  poster  and  liquid  refreshment 
shops!  We  met  LeRoy  King  and  George 
Burnett  and  Jack  Minturn  and  Stuart 
Preston  have  also  turned  up. 

Sunday  morning  we  went  to  the  Sainte 
Chapelle  and  to  Notre  Dame,  St.  Etienne  and 
the  Pantheon!  In  the  evening  Warren  and 
I  joined  LeRoy  and  George  at  7  and  went 
on  a  prolonged  bat.  I  got  back  at  1:30  a.m. 

Tuesday — Yesterday  morning  Aunt  Doe 
took  us  for  a  drive  in  the  Bois  and  in  the 
afternoon  Warren,  E.  and  I  went  to  Mme.  de 
Noel,  the  clairvoyant  lady.  We  were  told  de- 
,:  '  ""'il  things.  E.  is  to  inherit  a  fortune: 


night  journey.  1  tie  country  is  too  ucauuiui, 
hills  all  around  and  a  lovely  firth  below  us. 
The  house  is  run  casually  but  comfortably 
and  such  a  dear  old  place  and  Mrs.  and  Miss 
Ferguson  are  both  very  sweet.  Miss  Cham- 
berlain and  her  aunt  came  to  lunch. 

It  was  so  nice  seeing  Muriel  in  London 
and  I  hope  we  will  see  her  again  though  the 
family  all  go  to  Leamington  this  Saturday. 
Muriel  gave  me  a  dear  little  fan  in  London 
-and  brought  F.  from  Russia  a  very  pretty 
cigarette  box  of  colored  wood.  She  told  me 
you  had  sent  her  such  a  wonderful  present 
and  she  thought  it  so  sweet  and  dear  of  you. 

She  has  decided  not  to  marry  a  lord.  She 
says  she  "  has  seen  too  much  of  them  and  their 
ways ! "  A  statement  which  made  me  gasp ! 


December,  1948 

Warren  to  marry  a  foreigner— not  of  his  re- 
ligion—and will  live  to  be  105  in  the  shade 
and  I  am  to  be  President  of  the  U.  S.  or  the 
Equitable,  I  couldn't  make  out  which ! 

Forgive  haste,  writing  and  uninteresting- 
ness,  but  we  are  having  a  scrumptious  time. 
Loads  of  love, 
F.D.R. 

Paris,  August  22,  1905 
Dearest  Mama:  Our  stay  in  Paris  is  near-  , 
ing  an  end,  for  we  leave  for  London  on  I 
Thursday  and  we  shall  both  be  sorry,  for  I 
our  two  weeks  here  have  been  very  delight- 
ful. Last  Friday  I  began  taking  driving  les-  L 
~~~o  «f  Wmviprr — two  lessons  with  a  pair  last    ' 
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Thursday.  This  morning  I  went  for  a  drive 
■/ith  Mrs.  Ferguson  and  we  visited  various 
Hieople,  first  a  Mrs.  Munro  who  sat  on  the 
i .  dge  off  her  chair  and  trembled  with  excite- 
j  nent,  then  an  old  widow,  and  finally  the  gar- 
iener  at  Novar  showed  us  the  garden.  Mrs. 
"erguson  to  my  surprise  talked  of  "peace" 
■"     I  o  them  all  and  they  all  seemed  to  know 
r     j'libout  it  and  take  an  interest.  It  is  nice  news 
,  ■  sn't  it?  We  had  really  begun  to  think  it 
would  not  be  and  I  think  Uncle  Ted  must  be 
gratified  to  have  done  so  much  towards  it.  To 
M  return  to  Novar,  we  did  not  go  to  the  house 
..jj  but  the  garden  is  quite  lovely,  full  of  flowers, 
■  with  the  old  sundial  in  the  middle,  a  pond,  a 
few  big  trees  and  lovely  paths.  Mr.  &  Mrs. 
I  Webb  (they  write  books  on  sociology)  came 
to  lunch  and  Franklin  discussed  the  methods 
of  learning  at  Harvard  with  the  husband 
|  while  I  discussed  the  servant  problem  with 
:  the  wife !  Incidentally,  F.  worked  on  law  all 
the  morning  and  this  afternoon  he  and  Hec- 
,  tor  went  on  a  long  tramp  over  the  hills  and 
I  saw  some  of  the  queer  little  crofts   "en 
'  route."  Miss  Ferguson  and  I  drove  in  a  two- 
wheeled  cart  called  a  float  (isn't  it  a  lovely 
fj  name?)  to  Strathpeffer,  14  miles  off. 

We  got  home  here  just  in  time  for  dinner 
and  since  then  Miss  F.  has  been  showing  us 
1  her  political  cartoons  which  are  very  amus- 
1  ing  though  I  miss  half  the  point  as  I  don't 
I:  know  the  people.  Mr.  Hector  F.  gave  me  the 
I'  sweetest  little  blue  enamel  box  this  evening. 
I  It  is  very  old  Battersea  and  I  believe  very 
1  rare  nowadays. 

Good-by  dearest,  and  much  love  from 
I   both.  Your  devoted 

Children 


A  sister  of  Neville  Chamberlain,  Miss  Cham- 
berlain was  a  graduate  of  Allenswood.  "Novar" 
was  the  Ferguson  family  home  for  many  gener- 
ations; the  head  of  the  house  was  traditionally 
known  as  "The  Novar."  The  "nice  news"  re- 
fers to  the  fact  that  several  days  before  the  writ- 
ing of  this  letter  Japanese  and  Russian  peace 
plenipotentiaries  had  reached  an  agreement 
that  brought  hostilities  to  an  end.  The  luncheon 
guests  who  "  write  books  on  sociology  "  were  the 
noted  British  sociologists  and  economists,  Bea- 
trice and  Sidney  Webb. 

Kikcaldy,  September  5,  1905 
Dearest  Mama:  Just  a  hurried  line  before 
the  post  goes  to  thank  you  for  the  three  let- 
ters of  the  19th,  21st  and  22nd.  F.  is  busy 
watching  a  bowling  match  or  he  would  write. 
We  opened  the  flower  show  at  Novar  last 
Saturday  and  F.  made  a  very  good  speech. 
I  will  bring  you  the  local  paper  in  which  it 
was  reported,  though  he  says  no  one  is  to  see 
it !  We  had  tea  with  Miss  Chamberlain  and 
on  Sunday  we  tea'd  at  Novar,  otherwise 
we  were  quiet  walking  and  driving.  This 
place  is  wonderful  but  the  country  not  as 
beautiful  as  the  north.  Today  Mr.  F.  took  F. 
and  me  to  St.  Andrews  and  we  saw  the  old 
town  and  they  played  one  round  on  the  links. 
Love  from  both  your  devoted 

Children 


The  "Mr.  Ferguson"  of  this  letter  was  the 
older  brother,  Sir  Ronald  Ferguson,  who  lived 
in  the  family's  other  home,  "Raith  "  near  Edin- 
burgh on  the  Firth  of  Forth,  and  who  later 
served  for  seven  years  as  Governor-General  of 
Australia. 

OSBERTON-IN-WORKSOP,  SEPTEMBER  7,  1905 

Dearest  Mama :  The  visit  to  Novar  was  de- 
lightful and  quite  restful  as  we  had  five  days 
there.  Eleanor  has  written  you  about  the 
flower  show.  She  opened  it  very  well  and 
wasn't  a  bit  rattled  and  spoke  very  clearly 
and  well— but  I  had  an  awful  time  of  it  and 
wasn't  even  introduced.  I  had  to  wander  up 
to  the  front  of  the  platform  and  the  foolish- 
ness of  my  smile  was  only  equaled  by  the  ex- 
treme idiocy  of  the  remarks  that  followed. 
You  can  imagine  what  a  speech  on  garden- 
ing, and  the  raising  of  vegetables  in  general, 
by  your  son  must  have  been  like. 

Yesterday  a.m.  I  had  a  long  ride  and  E.  a 
quiet  morning  and  we  left  at  7,  getting  here 
at  8:30  p.m.  after  many  vicissitudes,  for  we 
got  out  at  the  wrong  place,  got  the  wrong 
tickets  and  had  a  generally  exciting  time.  We 
got  to  this  house  at  9  and  Mr.  Foljambe  and 
Lady  Gertrude  are  just  the  same,  Mr.  F.  of 
course  a  little  older  and  more  feeble,  but 
most  delightful,  and  Lady  G.  hasn't  altered 
one  scrap.  I  have  had  many  long  and  inter- 
esting talks  with  Mr.  Ferguson  on  forestry, 
and  with  Mr.  Foljambe  and  Mr.  Kaye  on 
farm:-g  and  cattle  raising,  and  the  plans  for 
Hyde  Park  now  include  not  only  a  new  house 
but  a  new  farm,  cattle,  trees,  etc. 

Friday  morning — By  the  way,  before  I  for- 
get it,  will  you  bring  down  to  the  dock  when 
you  come  to  meet  us  a  small  sum  of  gold?  I 
have  ordered  a  most  wonderful  tandem  har- 
ness and  we  must  pay  on  that  as  well  as  on 
the  linen.  I  think  $300  will  be  enough. 

Everyone  is  talking  about  Cousin  Theo- 
dore, saying  that  he  is  the  most  prominent 
figure  of  present-day  history,  and  adopting 
towards  our  country  in  general  a  most  re- 
spectful and  almost  loving  tone.  What  a 
change  has  come  over  English  opinion  in  the 
last  few  years!  Even  the  French  were  quite 
enthusiastic,  but  the  German  tone  seemed  to 
hide  a  certain  animosity  and  jealousy  as 
usual. 

This  afternoon  we  are  to  drive  over  to 
Welbeck  Abbey,  the  Duke  of  Portland's 
place,  to  tea,  and  tomorrow  we  leave  early 
for  London.  I  cannot  tell  you  how  delighted 
we  shall  both  be  to  get  home  again. 

My  exams  are  on  Thursday  and  Friday 
and  then  we  can  go  to  Hyde  Park  for  a  few 
days'  good  rest. 

Au  revoir  for  a  very  little  while. 

Ever, 
F.D.R. 

F.D.R.:  His  Personal  Letters,  Volume  II: 
1905-1928,  edited  by  Elliott  Roosevelt,  is  pub- 
lished by  Duell,  Sloan  &  Pearce,  $5.00. 

THE  END 


WHAT   ONE   WOMAN   CAN    IM» 
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Philadelphia,  and  other  incidental  expenses. 
But  ever  since  Mrs.  Hugg  thought  up  the 
button  business,  real  financial  worry  has  been 
a  thing  of  the  past.  Seven  years  ago,  when 
garments  came  in  minus  buttons,  Mrs.  Hugg 
sent  out  an  SOS.  As  she  received  more  and 
more  unusual-looking  buttons,  she  realized 
there  might  be  financial  value  in  buttons,  and 
joined  local,  state  and  national  button  col- 
lectors' organizations.  Now  she's  an  author- 
ity— and  has  made  more  than  $1500  on  the 
sale  of  buttons. 

Her  Button  Teas,  which  particularly  ap- 
peal to  collectors,  bring  in  the  most  profit 
and  are  "the  most  fun."  Thousands  of  but- 
tons are  carded  on  uniform  white  cards,  then 
placed  on  huge  pieces  of  wallboard — browns, 
tans  and  golds  on  one;  turquoise  and  gray 
on  another;  black  and  red  on  a  third.  At 
one  tea  in  Birmingham,  two  rooms  were 
filled  with  tables  of  all  sorts  of  buttons. 
The  result:  $53  from  buttons,  $25  in  con- 
tributions. One  button  sold  for  $10— the 
highest  price  so  far. 


Volunteers  in  the  Detroit  workroom  sew, 
knit,  furnish  buttons,  chauffeur,  collect  and 
pack  clothes,  mend,  and  even  wash  and  iron. 
None  is  paid.  They  include  forty  church 
groups  of  many  denominations,  women's 
clubs  and  sororities,  and  hundreds  of  indi- 
vidual volunteers.  They  each  pledge  one  day 
a  year  to  the  workroom,  but  many  come  more 
often,  and  work  at  home  and  in  their  groups. 

This,  then,  is  the  story  of  one  woman 
working  with  a  strength  of  conviction  and 
concern  reflected  in  hundreds  of  women. 
They  are  working  for  a  cause  common  to  us 
all.  You  can  help  by  sending  contributions  of 
clothing  and  money  to  your  local  American 
Friends  Service  Committee,  or  to  the  central 
warehouse  at  23rd  and  Arch  Streets,  Phila- 
delphia, Pennsylvania.  You  can  help  further 
by  sending  old  buttons  to  Mrs.  Mary  Hugg, 
8448  Yale  Avenue,  Detroit,  Michigan.  For 
buttons  become  money,  and  money  becomes 
material,  and  material  becomes  clothes. 
Clothes  are  an  important  pointer  on  the  path 
to  peace.  the  end 
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trial  cream 


-filled 


chocolate  cookie  ! 


No  one  but  the  Sunshine  Bakers  has  ever  succeeded 

• 

in  creating  a  cookie  exactly  like  HYDROX.  There 
has  never  been  a  cream  filling  quite  as  smooth 
as  this,  and  those  two  chocolate  cookies  have  a 
fresh  chocolate  flavor  and  tenderness  that  can't  be 
matched.  That's  why  HYDROX  has  always  been 
first  choice. .  .with  milk,  desserts  or  between  meals. 
Order  HYDROX  from  your  grocer  today ...  in  the 
pantry  package  or  the  handy  cellophane  bag. 


SunsAii 


ine 


HYDROX 

CREAM -FILLED 

CHOCOLATE  COOKIES 


Sunshine  Biscuits,  inc.   ®» 
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There's  MORNING  STARf  T)     .  ^ 

^iled  with  delight  by  decora,     'a,S  ",C  ^  Co<™"mty  pattern 
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rhere'sCORONATION-T»,  *.    . 
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life  "Overlay"-au  ath  f  T**-°»  Pr°^ted  with  Cnm        ■    , 

°l  hud^th^tful prices.  Sold  ^ ^t fs  om  long. 
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COMMUNITY 


TTH    E        FINEST       SILVERPLATE 


ONEIDA       LTD.,       ONEIDA,       NEW       YORK 


'TRADE    MARKS   OF   ONEIDA   LTO.  COPYRIGHT      •<!   ONEIDA    LTD 


Homemade  Christmas . . . 

BY   NORA    O'LEARY 

For  BABY:  drawstring  ribbon  sachets. 
Hang  on  hangers.  Grandmother  will  lore 
bow  sachets  with  favorite  scent.   2522. 


SISTER  could  wear  this  black  velvet  rib- 
bon and  ermine-tail  belt.  Tiny  pearls 
cover  bowknot,  hooks  underneath.  2523. 


\\  eek-end  u\  i:sts  love  small  carryall 
bags  in  taffeta,  lined  with  waterproof 
fabric,    hill  with    toilet   articles.   2525. 


Delight  MOTHER  with  quilted 
slippers  and  drawstringbag  for  pack- 
Sized  by  tracing  around  her  foot 


The  whole  FAMILY  will  love  a  soap 
mitt  for  the  shower!  U  hite  terry-cloth 
soof)  mitt  with  a  color  pocket-palm.  2527. 


)  our  favorite  AUNT  would  be  enchanted 
with  two-color  ribbon  scarf  with  double 
bow  at  neck,  especially  if  you  made  it.  2524. 


The  SUB-OEB  will  be  de- 
lighted with  a  peplum  belt  and 
mittens  made  from  stenciled 
leopard    velveteen.     2528. 


I.V  lor  each  pattern.  Order  by  number 
from    (he    Reference  Library,  Ladies' 

■  I.. I ..»*         I»l-  ilajlnlnhiu      K_      l» 


§s  dp  e     l^Od    hand-crafted  crystal 
.  .  .  for  yourself  and  to  give. 
It  is  the  finest,  the  loveliest,  most  wanted, 
most  useful  table  crystal  service 
made  in  America. 

The  smallest  piece  a  brilliant  gift 

.  .  .  holding  enchantment  .  .  .  unending  pleasure 

to  the  eye  .  .  .  rare  durability! 

It  is  a  pattern  of  heirloom  beauty  to  which 
you  can  add  and  match  in  the  future. 


IMPERIAL  GLASS  CORPORATION 

Bellaire,  Ohio 

PATENT  PROTECTED  CAPE  COD  CRYSTAL  IS  SOLD  IN  AMERICA'S  FINE  STORES.  OPEN  STOCK 
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-A  6of  ifi  cMt,  -  A  cM  is  onto 


•  Give  Revere  Ware  this  Xmas.  Here's  why. 

It's  a  gift  of  beauty.  Every  woman  loves  these  "Kitchen  Jewels." 

Revere  Ware  is  a  useful  gift.  Revere  "waterless"  cooking  makes  food 
easier  to  prepare,  more  enjoyable  to  the  taste,  more  healthful  to  eat.  It  saves 
fuel,  guards  against  kitchen  heat  and  odors,  is  easy  to  keep  clean  and  ever 
new-looking.  It  is  a  lifetime  gift.  Revere  Copper-Clad  Stainless 

Steel  Ware  is  practically  indestructible.  We've  never 
heard  of  one  of  these  cooking  utensils  wearing  out! 

But,  in  selecting  your  gifts,  make  sure  you  get 
Revere  Ware.  Like  all  good  things  it  has  been  imitated. 
So  look  for  the  trade  mark  in  the  extra-thick  copper  bottom. 
Revere  Copper  and  Brass  Incorporated, 
Rome  Manufacturing  Company  Division,  Rome,  N.  Y. 


3-qt.  Pistol-Grip  Whistling  Tea  Kettle  ...  6  and 
8-cup  Coffee  Percolators ...  1,  2  and  3-qt. 
Covered  Sauce  Pans  .  .  .  Wt  and  2-qt.  Double 
Boilers  .  .  .  4-qt.  Covered  Sauce  Pot . .  .  5'/S-qt. 
Dutch  Oven  .  .  .  8,  lOand  12-in.  Covered  Skillets. 


New  items  are  constantly  being  added  to  the  line.  Look  for  them  at  your  dealer  s. 


Beforehand  preparations  and  careful  planning 
will  make  your  Christmas  Day  feast  as  serene  and  gay  as  your  holiday  spirit. 
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A   spiced    cider   punch,    piping   hot.    begins   the   festivities. 


Christmas  fruit  titrle  iced  with  hard 
sauce  gives  a  light  and  delicious 
conclusion     to     Christmas     dinner. 

The  goose,  poached  ami  browned,  is  served  with  a 
fine  caper  sauce,  bright  mounds  of  sweet-sour  beets 
and    string    beans — as   good    as   they   are   beautiful. 

Aspic-coated  liver  pate  makes  a  rich  and  satis- 
fying appetizer,  with  sharply  seasoned,  frap- 
peed  tomato  juice  the  perfect  accompaniment. 


i\ny  heart  that's  in  the  right  place  will  just  naturally  overflow  with  hos- 
pitality at  Christmastime — I  don't  see  how  the  season's  warm  tide  of  good  will 
could  be  resisted  even  if  one  tried.  So  I  won't  spend  time  rhapsodizing  on  the 
theme  that  the  Christmas  dinner,  that  special  come-but-once-a-year  event, 
should  be  as  memorable  as  the  occasion.  How  to  make  it  so  is  the  problem: 
sufficiently  traditional  to  be  appropriate,  Christmasy  but  unexpected;  bounti- 
ful but  not  cloying;  and  above  all,  a  gastronomic  experience  worthy  of  the  day. 
Let's  see  if  we  can  put  together  a  menu  that  will  meet  these  specifications. 
And  it  will  be  one  that  can  be  prepared  almost  entirely  in  advance  of  the 

great  day.  (Continued  on  Page  110) 
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are  fit  for  a  King  when 
you  add  Heinzlomafo 
«*>      Ketchup 


Many  a  thrifty 

meat  dish... 

or  leftover 

combination... 

takes  on  a  world 

of  luxurious -flavor 

by  -the  simple 

addition  of  spicy, 

wonder-working 

-HeinzTTbmato 

Ketchup! 


Makes 
Low-Cosfc 

Meals 
Delicious ! 


As  a  welcome,  to  put  everyone  in  a  fine 
mood  for  the  festivities,  we'll  have  Christmas 
cider  punch,  a  spicy  hot  drink  to  enjoy  while 
the  crowd  gathers.  It  can  be  ladled  from  a 
punch  bowl  or  poured  from  a  big  pitcher— 
the  important  point  is  that  it  should  be  pip- 
ing hot. 

And  now  to  the  dinner  proper,  with  goose 
as  the  focal  point.  All  the  other  dishes  of  the 
menu  are  designed  to  glorify  that  luscious 
bird.  First  there  will  be  an  aspic-coated  pate, 
made  from  the  goose  liver  and  some  other 
things.  This  is  a  rich  appetizer— any  pate, 
to  be  good,  must  be  rich— and  for  contrast 
"and  a  perfect  supplement  we'll  have  frappeed 
tomato  juice,  seasoned  to  the  hilt,  and  crisp 
unbuttered  Melba  toast.  This  combination 
provides  appetizer  and  first  course  all  in  one, 
and  it  can  be  served  in  the  living  room  if  you 
like,  which  will  make  the  dining-room  serv- 
ice so  much  easier. 

Our  main  dish,  stuffed  poached  goose  with 
caper  sauce,  is  something  I  can't  resist.  Not 
that  I  do  much  resisting  where  food  is  con- 
cerned, but  this  is  truly  a  chef-d'oeuvre.  If 
you  can't  get  a  goose,  a  young  turkey  can  be 
prepared  in  the  same  way — I've  done  it 
many  times  and  we  love  it — but  for  Christ- 
mas I  want  goose  if  I  can  find  it.  I'll  save  fur- 
ther comments  about  the  sauce  and  the 
special  stuffing  until  I  get  around  to  recipes — 
and  I'd  better  hurry.  On  the  platter  with  the 
goose  there  will  be  leaves  of  flaky  piecrust 
filled  with  currant  jelly  or  Bar-le-Duc. 

We'll  have  two  vegetables — sweet-sour 
beets  and  string  beans  with  drawn  butter. 
They  will  provide  a  pleasant  variety  of  tastes 
and  their  bright  red  and  green  colors  will  be 
in  the  Christmas  spirit. 

A  beautiful  dish  of  relishes,  pickle  fans  and 
carrot  boats  and  celery,  the  two  latter  stuffed 
with  cheese,  will  substitute  for  salad.  A  real 
salad  would  be  too  much,  I  think — capacity 
has  to  be  considered — but  we  shall  want 
something  crisp  and  tart.  For  bread,  a  sliced 
toasted  loaf  already  spread  with  butter  will 
be  just  right,  and  no  strain  on  the  cook. 

The  dessert,  Christmas  fruit  torte,  will  be 
definitely  on  the  light  side  compared  with 
most  of  the  traditional  Christmas  puddings, 
which  suits  me  perfectly.  The  idea  of  a  rich 
plum  or  fruit  pudding  brought  flaming  to  the 
table  is  most  exciting,  but  when  it  comes  to 
eating  same  at  the  end  of  a  hearty  meal,  I 
bog  down.  Heresy,  I  know,  but  there  must 
be  a  lot  of  people  who  feel  as  I  do  on  this 
subject,  and  if  you  disagree  you  don't  have 
to  listen  to  a  word  I  say  anyhow.  Christmas 
fruit  torte  is  a  ring  of  spiced  spongecake,  cut 
in  two  the  round  way,  with  loads  of  candied 
fruits,  nuts  and  sauce  between  the  top  and 
bottom  layers.  It  is  iced  thickly  with  hard 
sauce  mixed  with  candied  cherries.  For  deco- 
ration— and  they're  mighty  good  to  eat  too — 
we'll  put  a  rim  of  frosted  grapes  around  the 
torte. 

We'll  plan  for  eight  people. 

CHRISTMAS  CIDER  PUNCH 

In  a  saucepan  put  1  quart  sweet  cider, 
1  cup  orange  juice,  '/x  cup  lemon  juice,  3 
cinnamon  sticks  about  4  inches  long,  1  tea- 
spoon whole  cloves  with  heads  removed, 
candied  ginger  to  equal  about  2  table- 
spoons, and  light  brown  sugar  to  taste. 
Bring  to  a  good  boil,  lower  heat  and  sim- 
mer 15  minutes.  Strain  through  a  sieve 
lined  with  cheesecloth  into  a  preheated 
punch  bowl  or  pitcher  and  serve.  You  can 
substitute  a  dry  red  wine  for  the  cider  if 
you  like.  The  punch  can  be  prepared  in  ad- 
vance and  brought  to  the  boiling  point  just 
before  serving,  but  be  sure  to  strain  it  after 
the  first  15  minutes'  simmering  or  it  will 
be  too  spicy. 

GOOSE-LIVER  PATE 

Calling  this  goose-liver  pate,  when  only  one 
goose  liver  is  involved,  is  stretching  the  facts 
a  bit,  but  who  has  a  pound  of  those  precious 
articles  to  play  with?  Not  I,  and  anyhow, 
this  pate  tastes  as  if  it  were  full  of  them. 

When  your  goose  is  cleaned  have  the  fat 
on  the  inside  and  around  the  neck  saved 
for  you.  Boil  neck  and  gizzard  in  a  very 
little  salted  water  until  tender.  A  pressure 
cooker  speeds  up  this  job,  and  it  doesn't 
make  any  difference  if  they  are  overcooked. 
They  must  be  very  tender.  Grind  together, 
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using  finest   blade  of  meat  chopper,    1 
meat  from  neck  and  gizzard,  '/2  pound  r* 
calf's  liver,    Ji  pound  smoked  liverwur^ 
14  pound  goose  fat  and  1  clove  garlic.  \ 
thoroughly  and  grind  two  more  times.  S< 
son  with  salt,  freshly  ground  black  |><  |>|>. 
1  teaspoon  dried  sweet   basil,    '/2  teaspfla 
marjoram  and  2  dashes  Tabasco.  Taste  fl 
seasoning.  I  won't  eat  raw  liver,  so  I  put; 
little  dab  of  the  mixture  in  a  skillet  ail 
cook  it  a  minute  or  two  for  tasting.  <  'i 
reet  seasoning  if  needed,  add  3  tablespooi 
broth  from  neck  and  gizzard  and,  if  yd 
like,  a  little  Madeira,  Pour  boiling  wat 
over  goose  liver,  let  stand  5  minutes  ai 
cut  into  thin  slices. 

This  is  to  be  a  molded  [tale  with  aeoatir 
of  aspic,  and  it  should  be  cooked  in  sum 
thing  the  same  shape  as,  but  smaller  thai 
the  dish   that  will  serve  as  a  mold.   At 
shape  is  okay.  Put  a  layer  of  puffin  the  bo 
torn  of  the  dish  in  which  it  is  to  be  bak 
and  cover  with  some  slices  of  goose  live 
Continue  with  these,  alternating  layers  u: 
til  you  run  out  of  materials,  finishing  wi 
the  pate.  Put  on  cover  or  fasten  a  piece  « 
parchment  paper  over  top,  set  dish  in  j 
pan   of  hot   water  anil   cook  in  a  350°   I 
oven  for  3  hours.  When  cool,  put  inrefrigeil 
ator.  Do  this  much  several  days  in  advancti 
and  fill  the  mold  at  least  a  day  before  it  wij 
be  needed. 

To  make  aspic,  soak  2  envelopes  unl 
flavored  gelatin  in  '/2  cup  cold  water  an< 
add  2  cups  highly  seasoned  hot  bouillon 
Set  bowl  of  aspic  in  cold  water.  Now  we"r 
ready  to  fill  the  mold.  Remove  pate  fron 
dish  in  which  it  was  cooked.  It  will  be  quit 
stiff,  and  if  its  shape  needs  improving  thi 
can  be  done  easily  with  your  hands  or 
spatula.  Cut  some  thin  rounds  of  stuffei 
olives  and  some  strips  of  pimiento.  Pour 
thin  layer  of  aspic  in  the  bottom  of  th 
mold  and  set  it  and  the  rest  of  the  aspi 
in  the  refrigerator.  As  soon  as  aspic  in  bot 
torn  of  mold  begins  to  congeal,  arrange  tb 
olive  rounds  and  pimiento  strips  on  it  ii 
an  attractive  pattern.  Press  them 
they  will  stick  in  place  and  put  mold 
in  the  refrigerator.  When  the  rest  of  tin  i 
aspic  has  become  slightly  thick,  put  pat*  I 
into  the  mold.  There  must  be  room  for  i  sj 
layer  of  aspic  all  around  the  sides  and  ovei  w 
the  top  of  the  pate.  Spoon  aspic  in  care-  [ai 
fully  until  the  mold  is  full  to  the  top  and  * 
return  it  to  the  refrigerator.  Pour  remain-  a 
der  of  aspic  in  a  flat-bottomed  pan  or  dish  in 
and  dot  here  and  there  with  olive  slices  and  I 
bits  of  pimiento.  This  will  be  used  as  dec-  0 
oration  around  the  pate. 

To  serve,  unmold  pate  in  center  of  serv-  n 
ing  dish  and  surround  with  water  cress  or  '> 
other  greens  and  little  piles  of  chopped)  § 
aspic.  »; 
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FRAPPEED   TOMATO   .MICE 


To  2  quarts  tomato  juice  add  1  tablespoon 
mixed  whole  spice  tied  in  cheeseeloth,  3 
cloves  garlic  cut  into  chunks,  a  little  vine- 
gar, and  salt,  pepper  and  sugar  to  taste. 
Boil  !4  hour,  but  remove  spice  bag  afteri  . 
first  15  minutes.  Strain  and  chill.  Two  or 
three  hours  before  serving  put  into  freez- 
ing tray  of  refrigerator,  and  just  before 
serving  beat  with  rotary  beater.  The  to- 
mato juice  should  be  frothy  and  slightly 
mushy. 


POACHED   GOOSE 

Get  a  young,  especially  fattened  goose  that 
has  been  raised  in  confinement  for  the 
table,  weighing  about  14  pounds.  You  can 
be  sure  the  bird  is  young  if  the  bill  is  pli- 
able and  the  feet  are  soft  to  the  touch,  and 
it  should  be  very  fat  and  meaty;  if  it  meets 
these  specifications  it  will  also  be  tender 
and  succulent.  An  old  goose  that  has  had 
the  run  of  the  barnyard  may  have  a  very 
fine  taste,  but  its  texture  may  closely  re- 
semble rubber.  Pull  the  skin  of  the  neck 
down  and  cut  the  neck  off  close  to  the  body. 
Stuffing.  For  the  base  of  the  stuffing  you 
will  need  3  cups  wild  rice,  boiled  until  ten- 
der and  dried  for  a  few  minutes  in  a  low 
oven.  In  a  skillet  melt  a  piece  of  butter  or 
margarine  the  size  of  a  big  egg  and  add  2 
cloves  garlic,  finely  minced,  1  medium- 
sized  onions,  chopped,  and  1  cup  finely 
chopped  celery.  Saute  until  golden  brown. 
Drain  juice  from  3  small  cans  minced 
clams,  add  clams  to  skillet  and  cook  1  min- 
ute, stirring  constantly.  Fresh  clams  can 
be  used,  of  course,  but  the  canned  ones  arc 
delicious,  inexpensive  and  no  trouble  at  all. 
Mix  contents  of  skillet  with  rice  and  add 
'/i  cup  milk,  5  tablespoons  chopped  parsley, 
1  teaspoon  rosemary,  1  teaspoon  freshly 
ground  black  pepper  and  salt  to  taste.  The 
little  pieces  of  clam  have  a  chewy  texture 
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'j'iiUd   their   taslc   is   delicate   and   does   not 
r'l>minalc  the  slutTing.  If  you're  an  ardent 
'""I-  am  fan,   \'i  rap  elam  juice  may  be  suh- 
'\\  ituted  for  the  milk. 

v  '  Kill  bolh  nt'ck  and  body  cavities  with 
'['H  uffing  and  sew  up  openings  with  string. 
"f10 1  ush  legs  and  wings  light  against  the  body 
1(1  (lid  fasten  with  string.  Now  enelose  the 
w  I-  hole  bird  in  a  pieeeof  muslin.  The  muslin 
'Hin  be  sewed  or  pinned  with  safety  pins. 
''•Ibis  makes  the  goose  easy  to  handle  and 
I1*  V  iminates  the  danger  of  tearing  the  skin 
'!'  t  hen  it  is  turned.  Put  it,  breast  down,  in  a 
"aUettIe  that  has  a  tight  lid,  cover  with  cold 
N*'l  ater  and  add  2  carrots,  1  medium  onion, 
handful  of  parsley,  1  teaspoon  whole 
Jtiu^. epper  and  2  teaspoons  salt.  Bring  to  a 
"m  *  oil ,  lower  heal  anil  skim.  Put  on  cover 
'"iil  rid  cook  gently  until  goose  is  tender,  add- 
t'i  lg  boiling  water  from  lime  to  lime  to  keep 
M  ater  level  at  its  original  height.  Cooking 
IJ«1  me  varies  w  ilb  the  size  of  the  goose,  but 
■'"      will  be  around  .'!  hours. 

When  tender,  take  goose  from  pot,  rc- 
love  muslin  wrappings,  and  put  it,  breast 
p,  in  a  roasting  pan  that  has  a  lid.  Strain 
roth,  cool  as  quickly  as  possible  and  skim 
flf    grease.    I    never 
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",r|sti  lirow    away    goose 
rease.  It's  wonder- 
d  for  cooking — es- 
ccially      for     frying 
ashed-brown  pola- 
><•»  or  potato   pan- 
akes.   Pour  enough 
roth   over   goose    to 
eep    it     moist     and 
oil  the  rest.  Oncov- 
in red,    until    it    is   re- 
uccd  to  it  or  I  cups. 
This  much  can  be 
One  the  daj   before, 
that     suits     your 
ravenienct — and  if 
her  '    is    no    one    to 
clp  ton  in  the  kitch- 
hould    think 
would.  However,  it 
ouldn'l    be  a  great 
h  ore    t  o    d  o     I  h  e 
at  pal  oaching  on  Christ- 
■11  tor    l  as    Day.    A    low  1 

ked   this  way    re- 

u  i  res  v  e  r  \  little 
alehing.  Once  lin- 
eal is  regulated  lo 
burner  you  can  go 
bout  your  oilier 
usim-ss  ami  lake 
nly  an  occasional 
eek  to  see  if  more 
.a    ater     is     needed. 
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To  arrange  the  platter,  remove  all  sewing 
and  binding  strings  from  goose,  place  it  in 
center  of  platter  and,  if  you  like,  put  paper 
frills  on  the  ends  of  the  legs.  Pour  about  a  cup 
of  caper  sauce  over  the  bird  and  serve  the 
rest  in  a  bowl.  Put  a  good  spoon  of  Bar-le- 
Duc  or  currant  jelly  in  each  piecrust  leaf, 
arrange  the  leaves  around  the  edge  and  gar- 
nish with  lots  of  parsley.  The  wings  of  the 
bird  won't  look  pretty,  so  tuck  big  bunches 
of  parsley  between  them  and  the  body  so  that 
they  are  practically  covered. 

SWEET-SOUR  BEETS 

I  like  to  use  the  tiny  bile-size  whole  beets 
for  this  dish,  but  if  you  can't  get  them,  cut 
large  heels  into  squares  or  strips.  Melt  I 
tablespoon  butter  or  margarine  and  blend 
in  2  tablespoons  flour.  Add  Vj  cup  orange 
juice,  '/ieup  heel  juice,  3  tablespoons  lemon 
juice.  I  tablespoon  vinegar,  1  teaspoon 
grated  lemon  rind,  3  tablespoons  light 
brow  n  sugar  and  1  teaspoon  salt.  Cook 
until  thick,  stirring  constantly,  and  add 
the  drained  beets.  This  is  enough  sauce 
for  2  No.  2'/2  cans  of 
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om  pa  red        with 

oasting.     and     ll 

onstaiil        basting 

lial  dare  not  be  neg- 
Cted,  this  is  child 

la>  .    Before  serving 

ul    the   goose,    lov- 
ed, in  a  300    I  .  oven 
'rfu  get  it   piping  hot. 
cmovc    cn\  er:    lei 

brow  n  lo  a  golden  color  under  broiler. 
(.Viper  Sauce.  Melt  .">  tablespoons  butter 
margarine,  add  1  clove  garlic,  minced. 
ink  for  1  minute  and  blend  ill  7  lalile- 
loons  flour.  (  look  over  low  heal  2  minutes. 
bring  constantly.  \dd  3  cups  broth  in 
Inch  goose  w  as  cooked.  1  cup  cream  or un- 
iluted  evaporated  milk,  'n  teapoon  cay- 
uie  pepper.   1   teaspoon  gourmet  or  other 

.hiiiese  seasoning  powder  and  '4  teaspoon 

affroii.  and  cook  over  low  heal  until  sauce 

month  and  boiling.  \<ld  salt  cautiously 
nlil   the  taste  is  right,  and  slir  in  6  or 

hlespooiis  drained  capers.  Make  sauce 
bead  of  time  and  reheat  in  double  boiler 

si  before  serving,  remove  from  heal  and 

r  in  I  well-beaten  egg  yolks.  (You'll  have 

.    gg  yolks  left    from   the  dessert.) 


By  tura  Wilcox  llri'yrr 

Keep  me  the  country,  for  I  shall  be 
coming; 
Stay  me  the  summer,  for  I  shall  be 
there; 
Save  me  the  singing,  and  hold  me 
the  humming 
Of  birds  and  of  bees  in  the  soft- 
moving  air. 

Here  at  my  window  the  gray  fog  is 
trying 
Harder  to  enter  than  ever  before; 
Down  on  the  cobbles  the  city  makes 
crying; 
Winter  and  hunger  stand  watch  at 
my  door. 

But  I  shall  elude  them  and  I  shall 
come  running 
Back  to  the  thatch  and  the  spread 
of  the  tree; 
Guard  me  the  green  where  the  white 
lambs  are  sunning; 
Keep  me  the  country,  for  I  shall 
be  free. 


beets. 

STIIIM.    BEANS 

WITH    IIIIAWM 

BUTTER 

Use  fresh  or  frozen 
beans,  either  whole  or 
Frenched.  My  favor- 
ite is  the  Kentucky 
Wonder.  We  grow 
them  every  summer 
and  I  watch  like  a 
hawk  until  they  are 
four  or  five  inches 
long  and  still  very 
slender,  then  off  the 
vines  comes  a  big 
batch  to  be  frozen  for 
the  next  winter.  I 
don't  cut  these,  but  I 
do  tie  them  in  neat 
little  bundles,  each 
bundle  enough  for 
one  serving,  before  I 
put  them  in  the  boxes. 
I  don't  do  this  with 
all  the  beans  I  put 
up — heaven  forbid — 
but  these  are  special- 
occasion  beans  and 
I  like  them  to  look 
neat  when  they  are 
served. 
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IMIIIII  ST   LEAVES 


•    [oil  piecrust  as  for  a  pie  anil  cut  it  in  the 
ape  of  leaves.  I  make  a  paper  pattern  ami 
ut  around  it  so  thai  all  I  lie  leaves  are  Hu- 
me size  and  shape.  No  mal  ler  how  many 

on   make,   they'll   all   1><-  eaten — at    leasl 
hat's  my   experience — so  suit   yourself  as 

lianlilv.    but    make    enough    to   go   all 

round    the    edge    of    your    goose    platter. 

Irusb  outside  edges  of  leaves  with   beaten 

and  fasten  a  rim  of  piecrust  all  around 

ach  leaf,  fluting  the  rim  as  you  would  for 

pie.  This  isn't  al  all  hard  lo  do.  and  if  the 

esult    looks   homemade   and    not    at    all   as 

f  you'd  bought  the  jobs  a  1  a  baker]  .  that's 

Put    leave.,  on   a  light!}    (loured  cook> 

heel,  prick  centers  with  a  fork  and  hake  in 

50'  F.  oven  until  nicely    browned. 


Cook  the  beans  in 
a  very  11 1  lb- water  un- 
til barely  tender.  To 
make  drawn  bill  ler. 
melt  I  tablespoons 
bu  t  tcr  or  margarine, 
add  1  tablespoon  flour  and  stir  in  1  cup 
boiling  w:ilcr  to  which  1  tablespoon 
bouillon  powder  or  1  bouillon  cube  has 
been  added.  Bring  to  a  boil  and  add  salt  to 
taste. 

To  serve,  arrange  the  two  vegetables  on 
a  hot  plat  ler  and  pour  the  drawn  butter 
over  the  beans. 

RELISHES 

Cut  long  peeled  carrots  in  half  and  split 
them  down  the  center.  Gouge  out  the 
centers  with  a  sharp  knife  or  apple  corer, 
ami  round  the  ends  to  make  them  look 
like  little  boats.  Cut  strips  of  celery  about 
the  same  length  as  the  carrot  boats,  and 
store  the  two  vegetables  in  ice  water  in  the 
refrigerator. 

Gel  some  fairly  large  sweet  pickles  and 
make  5  or  6  long  slices  in  each  one.  almost 
but  not  quite  through  the  stem  end. 
Gently  press  the  pickles  into  fan  shape  and 
store  in  refrigerator. 

Blend  together  until  smooth  9  ounces 
cream  cheese,  3  ounces  Roquefort-type 
cheese  and  '3  cup  cream.  This  will  be  the 
stuffing  for  the  carrot  boats  and  celery; 
and  if  you're  going  to  use  a  pastry  bag  for 
this  job.  you  might  as  well  put  the  mix- 
ture right  into  the  hag  and  store  in  refrig- 
erator ready  for  use.  The  cheese  w  ill  harden 
under  refrigeration  and  should  be  left  at 
room  temperature  for  a  while  before  it  is 
used. 

Fill  the  carrots  and  celery  an  hour  or  so 
before  dinner  and  arrange  them  with  the 
pickle  fans  on  a  relish  tray. 


Now  you  see  'em... 

now  you  don't  I 


fOLKS  MAhB  fto7lD£A/'S  f=/A/£  CH£BS£S 
Z?/S4PP£Aft  QU/CK£-R  THAA/  yo(/ 
CAA/  SMACft  YOUR  /-/PS  / 


It's  NEW!  It's  a  PIP!  IT'S  BORDEN'S  PJPPIN  ROLL! 


a  nother  new  one  from  Borden's  . . . 
f\  for  folks  who  like  American  cheese 
with  a  bite! 

Borden's  PIPPIN  ROLL  is  just  the 
finest  natural  American  Cheddar  Cheese 
. . .  aged  more  than  one  year  then  ground 


for  you,  making  it  smooth  and  easy  to 
spread. 

Sharp,  rich,  and  satisfying— a  superb 
cheese  for  snacks  and  appetizers. 

Look  for  Borden's  3-oz.  PIPPIN  ROLL 
at  your  favorite  dairy  counter  today. 


Mild  and  Sweet  as  a  Nut  — Borden's  Gruyere! 


Now,  for  the  first  time,  Borden's  is 
making  famous  Gruyere  Cheese  from 
the  finest  Wisconsin  Swiss. 

Even  folks  who  seldom  get  worked 
up  over  cheese  rave  about  the  delicate, 
nut-sweet  flavor  of  Borden's  Gruyere. 
No  cheese  tray  is  complete  without  it. 

It's  a  smart  and  delicious  dessert, 
too,  with  crackers  or  fruit.  Six  individ- 
ual 1-oz.  foil-wrapped  portions  in  each 
circular  box. 


%>«kx\s  fine  Qw$e£ 

IF  IT'S  TSORVEn'S  -  ITS  GOT  TO  BE  GOOZ>  / 
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Icing . . .  snowy  white!  Cake  ...  so  heavenly  light!  A  perfect  dream  of  a  Chiffon 
Cake  .  .  .  raised  to  perfection's  peak  by  the  gentle,  even,  double-action  of 
Calumet  Baking  Powder. 

GETS  NICER  RESULTS  THAN  MISTLETOE! 


Go  ahead  and  be  his  Christmas  angel. 
Try  this  lovely  Chiffon  Cake. 

It's  easy  to  make  really  superb  chif- 
fon cakes  if  you  depend  on  Calumet's 
double-action  to  help  you.  For  Calu- 
met raises  your  batter  twice . . .  first  in 
the  mixing  bowl,  later  on  in  the  oven 
. . .  protecting  your  cake  all  the  way. 


And  what  happy  results!  Chiffon  cakes 
so  high,  even,  and  light.  For  this  cake 
— for  all  the  new  chiffon  cakes  which 
specify  double-acting  baking  powder 
— depend  on  Calumet. 

It's  wonderful  what  Calumet  does 
for  all  your  cakes  and  muffins,  waffles 
and  biscuits,  too! 


CHRISTMAS  TREE  CHIFFON  CAKE 


Preparations.  Sift  flour  once  before  measur- 
ing. (To  measure  lift  sifted  flour  lightly  by 
spoonfuls  into  measuring  cup.  Level  off,  but 
do  not  pack  into  cup.)  All  measurements  are 
level.  Start  oven  for  slow  heat  (325°F.). 
Measure  into  sifter: 

2V*  cups  sifted  Swans  Down 
Cake  Flour 
3  teaspoons  Calumet 
Baking  Powder 
l'/j  cups  sugar 

Measure  into  mixing  bowl: 

x/i  cup  salad  oil 

(Mazola  or  Wesson  Oili 
5  egg  yolks,  unbeaten 
%  cup  water 
2  tablespoons  grated 

orange  rind 
1  teaspoon  vanilla 

Measure  into  large  bowl: 

1  cup  (8  to  10)  egg  whites — at 

room  temperature 
1  teaspoon  salt 
i/2  teaspoon  cream  of  tartar 

Now  you  are  ready  to  mix 

1.  Sift  flour  mixture  into  mixing  bowl  over 
oil,  egg  yolks,  water,  rind,  and  vanilla.  Beat 
about  150  strokes,  or  until  smooth. 

2.  Beat  egg  whites,  salt,  and  cream  of  tartar 


with  rotary  egg  beater  until  mixture  will 
stand  in  very  stiff  peaks — stiffer  than  for  a 
meringue  or  angel  food  cake.  (Takes  5  min- 
utes with  a  good  egg  beater.)  DO  NOT 
UNDERBEAT. 

3.  Fold  egg  whites  thoroughly  into  batter 
(about  150  strokes) .  DO  NOT  STIR  OR  BEAT. 
(Use  rubber  scraper  or  wooden  spoon  for  this 
and  strokes  that  cut  down  through  mixture, 
lift  it  up,  and  roll  it  over  in  one  motion.) 

Baking.  Turn  into  ungreased  10-inch  tube 
pan  and  bake  in  a  slow  oven  (325°  F.)  1  hour 
and  5  minutes,  or  until  done. 

Cooling.  Invert  pan  until  cake  is  cool  (about 
one  hour),  propping  it  up  to  avoid  pressing 
rounded  top  of  cake  against  table.  Place  tube 
part  of  tube  pan  over  neck  of  funnel  or  bottle. 
To  remove  cake,  loosen  from  sides  of  pan 
with  spatula  or  knife. 

To  Decorate.  Spread  with  seven  minute  frost- 
ing. Cut  slits  in  tops  of  12  large  red  gumdrops 
and  insert  a  green  paper  Christmas  tree  in 
each.  Place  gumdrops  around  cake  on  serv- 
ing plate. 

Note.  This  cake  may  also  be  baked  in  two 
ungreased  8  x8x  2 -inch  pans  in  moderate 
oven  (350°F.)  30  minutes,  or  until  done. 
When  cooling,  rest  corners  of  each  square 
pan  on  two  other  pans. 


Calumet  Baking  Powder 


Calumet  is  a  product  of  General  Foods 


TOASTED   It IIIC All   LOAF 

Remove  all  crusts  from  a  loaf  of  bread  s  id 
cut  broad  into  thick  slices  almost  tin  :h 
bottom  of  loaf.  Spread  both  sides  01  s!  :es 
with  butter  or  margarine,  wrap  loaf  in 
brown  paper  and  tie  «illi  string.  This  can 
be  done  I  lie  day  before  if  you  like.  Shortly 
before  serving,  put  the  package  in  a  low 
oven  to  heal .  then  remove  paper  and  toast 
loaf  on  all  four  sides. 

IIIKISTMAS    I'lSI  IT   TORTE 

This  recipe  will  fill  an  11-inch  ring  mold. 
Beat  6  egg  yolks  until  light,  add  gradually 
1  cup  sifted  sugar  and  beat  until  creamy. 
\d«l  1  cup  flour  sifted  with  V(  teaspoon 
baking  powder,  3  teaspoons  cinnamon,  1 
teaspoon  nutmeg,  'A  teaspoon  cloves  and 
>/2  teaspoon  allspice.  Beat  until  smooth. 
Reat  10  egg  whites  until  stiff  but  not  dry, 
adding  Vi  teaspoon  salt  and  34  teaspoon 
cream  of  tartar.  Mix  1  cup  coarsely  chopped 
English  walnuts  with  batter  and  fold  in 
egg  whiles  until  thoroughly  blended. 
Grease  and  flour  ring  mold  and  spoon  the 
batter  in  carefully,  almost  to  the  top. 
Bang  the  ring  on  the  table  occasionally  as 
you  fill  it  and  smooth  the  top  of  the  batter 
with  a  spoon.  Bake  in  a  325°  F.  oven  for  50 
minutes,  lower  heat  to  250°  and  bake  10 
minutes  more.  As  it  bakes  the  cake  will 
rise  above  the  pan.  When  baking  time  is 
up,  take  ring  out  of  oven,  let  stand  on  top 
of  oven  5  minutes  and  invert  on  a  turkish 
towel.  When  cool,  remove  cake  from  ring 
and  cut  through  middle  with  a  sharp 
knife  to  make  two  layers. 

You  will  need  4  cups  chopped  fruit  for 
the  tilling.  I  use  1  cup  dates,  V2  cup  citron, 
Y2  cup  dried  apricots,  J4  cup  candied  cher- 
ries, 1  cup  candied  pineapple  and  y2  cup 
candied  grapefruit  peel.  Add  '/2  cup  coarsely 
chopped  nuts  to  fruit.  Soak  1  '/2  envelopes 
unflavored  gelatin  in  !4  cup  cold  water, 
add  -'t  cup  boiling  orange  juice,  stir  until 
gelatin  is  dissolved  and  add  1  cup  cold 
orange  juice.  Pour  this  o.  cr  fruit  and  nuts, 
mix  well  and  set  in  refrigerator.  When 
thick  enough  not  to  run,  spread  the  fruit 
mixture  on  the  bottom  layer  of  cake  ring, 
cover  with  top  la>  or  and  set  in  refrigerator. 

Cream  together  Vs  cup  butter  or  mar- 
garine, 3  cups  confectioners'  sugar  and  1 
raw  egg.  Add  1  teaspoon  vanilla  and,  if  you 
like,  3  tablespoons  rum  or  brandy.  Boat 
until  very  smooth  and  creamy.  Stir  in  1 
cup  candied  cherries  cut  into  pieces,  ice 
the  cake  with  this  hard  sauce  and  return 
it  to  refrigerator. 

FKOSTED   CRAPES 

These  will  make  a  lovely  and  edible  deco- 
ration for  your  lorte.  Cut  some  Malaga 
and  Tokay  grapes  into  small  sections, 
leaving  a  piece  of  stem  on  each  little  bunch. 
Boil  1  V2  cups  sugar  and  34  cup  water  for 
5  minutes  and  cool  to  lukewarm.  I  sing 
stem  as  a  handle,  dip  each  little  bunch  of 
grapes  into  the  sirup,  sprinkle  at  once  with 
granulated  sugar  and  put  on  a  greased 
platter.  When  all  grapes  are  frosted,  put 
some  confectioners'  sugar  in  a  fine  sieve 
and  shake  just  a  tiny  bit  over  them  and 
store  in  refrigerator. 

Both  the  Christmas  fruit  torte  and  the 
grapes  should  be  done  the  day  before.  To 
serve,  put  the  torte  in  the  center  of  a  round 
platter  and  arrange  the  frosted  grapes  in  a 
border  around  it.  If  you  have  a  tall  com- 
pote, it  will  look  lovely  in  the  center  of  the 
ring,  filled  to  the  brim  with  grapes. 

Svrviw.  If  you  take  advantage  of  all  the 
preparation  possibilities  of  this  meal,  you 
need  spend  very  little  time  in  the  kitchen 
Christmas  Day.  And  that's  as  it  should  be.  I 
think  it's  fun  to  cook  practically  any  day  in 
the  year  except  Christmas,  and  yet  I  don't 
want  anything  casual  about  Christmas  din- 
ner. It  must  be  a  real  feast  and  as  nearly  per- 
fect as  I  can  make  it — and  I  don't  think  for  a 
minute  that  I  have  a  corner  on  such  senti- 
ments. 

But  this  dinner  is  only  one  of  the  many 
responsibilities  of  Christmastime,  and  to 
swing  them  all  with  equal  success  and  still 
have  fun  with  your  dinner  guests — that  calls 
for  organization  of  the  first  order.  I'm  al- 
ways talking  about  organization,  it  seems,  but 
Christmas  Day  provides  the  supreme  test  of 
your  capabilities  along  that  line.  If  the  din- 
ner hour  finds  you  unhurried,  serene  and  gay, 
and  if  the  dinner  itself  appears  as  if  Santa 
Claus  had  brought  it,  then  yours  will  be  a 
Merry  Christmas.  And  that's  what  I  wish 
you  all.  THE  END 


Best  new  food 
idea  in  years! 

Delicious  beef  gravy  in 
cans  .  .  .  ready-to-serve. 

Delicious  brown  beef  gravy,  all  ready 
to  serve,  in  cans!  As  good  as  any  you 
ever  made  in  your  own  roasting  pan. 

Meat,  bread,  potatoes,  left-overs, 
economy  foods  .  .  .  all  taste  better 
and  look  better  with  plenty  of  good, 
rich  gravy! 

No  mixing,  no  stirring!  Just  open, 
heat  and  pour.  Keep  a  few  cans  always 
handy.  Costs  pennies  .  .  .  helps  save 
dollars  on  your  monthly  food  bill. 


A  LIFE-SAVER  FOR 
MEAL  PLANNERS! 

•  Adds  taste  and  glamor 
to  economy  foods 

•  Livens  up  left-overs 

•  Enriches  slim  meals 

•  Wonderful  on  bread  for 
children's  snacks 


Franco-Rmerican 
BEEF   GRAVY 

One  of  the  famous  Franco-American"Meal Makers' 
Spaghetti  •  Macaroni  •  Beef  Gravy 


• 


The  gathering  ot  Vermont  maple  sap 
starts  with  a  rush  when  frosty  early 
spring  nights  are  followed  by  brilliant, 
sunshiny  days. 

Gives  you  real 
maple  sugar  flavor 

The  delicious  taste  of  real  maple  sugar — 
it's  a  downright  mouth-watering  treat! 
And  it's  a  treat  you  get  in  every  bottle 
of  our  Vermont  Maid  Syrup. 

Our  skilled  blenders  take  maple  sugar 
with  a  full,  rich  flavor,  then  blend  it  with 
cane  sugar.  This  blend  gives  you,  at  mod- 
erate cost,  uniformly  rich  and  delicious 
real  maple  sugar  flavor.  At 
your  grocer's. 
Penick  &  Ford,  Ltd.,  Inc. 
Burlington,  Vermont 


Vermont 

Syrup 
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(Continued  from  Page  35) 
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Is  Bill  awake?" 

Yes,"  Nancy  said.  "There's  no  excuse 
f  >r  you  to  lie  there.  You'd  better  get  up  or 
tiere'll  be  the  usual  morning  marathon." 
Is  Evelyn  up?" 
She's  up  and  she's  studying  her  geog- 

phy,"  Nancy  said.  "And  besides,  she 
( oesn't  use  your  bathroom." 

"All  right,"  Charles  said.  "All  right." 

"And  don't  go  to  sleep  again,"  Nancy 
laid.  "I  have  to  go  down  and  cope  with  the 
offee." 

"What's  happened  to  Mary?" 

"She  went  to  spend  the  night  with  her 
ister  in  Harlem.  She  won't  be  back  until 
his  afternoon." 

"Are  you  sure  she's  coming  back?" 

"Oh,  yes,  she's  coming  back,"  Nancy  said. 
'She's  left  everything  in  her  room." 

"All  right,"  Charles  said.  "All  right.  Is  it 
aining?" 

"Yes,  it's  raining  hard,  and  the  wind- 
shield wipers  on  the  car  hardly  ever  work." 

"Well,  that  makes  it  swell,"  Charles  said. 
''It's  nice  it's  come  to  your  attention." 

"I  thought  that  might  wake  you  up," 
Nancy  said.  "You'd  better  wear  your  her- 
ringbone suit.  It  came  back  from  the  cleaners 
yesterday.  I've  put  your  ruptured  duck  on 
it." 

She  was,  of  course,  referring  to  the  gold 
emblem  which  had  been  issued  to  ex-soldiers 
and  sailors  by  a  grateful  Government,  but 
there  was  no  reason  why  she  had  to  call  it 
by  its  G.  I.  name,  as  though  she  had  been  in 
the  service  too.  Also  there  was  no  reason  why 
she  should  keep  inserting 
lit  in  his  buttonhole.  The  MHMMM 
emblem  placed  him  in  a 
youthful  category  in  which 
he  did  not  belong.  He  was 
not  sure  how  well  it  looked 
at  the  bank  either. 

"Never    mind    it," 
Charles    said.    "I'm    not 
running   for   any   ofrice."        BHHMIMM 
Then  he  checked  himself 
because  he  knew  exactly  what  she  would  say 
before  she  said  it. 

"Oh,  yes,  you  are,"  she  said,  "and  don't 
you  keep  forgetting  it.  You're  right  in  there 
polishing  apples." 

"All  right,"  he  said,  "I'm  not  forgetting." 
There  was  no  way  to  forget,  since  most  of 
his  life  had  been  spent  polishing  some  apple 
or  other.  If  you  had  to  earn  your  living,  life 
was  a  series  of  apples. 

And  don't  forget"— and  Nancy  shook 
his  shoulder— "to  put  two  hundred  into  the 
housekeeping  account.  It's  d"»wn  to  twenty 
dollars  and  I'm  going  to  draw  on  it  today." 

"What,"  Charles  asked,  "again?" 

"Yes,  again  and  again  and  again.  I  thought 
you'd  like  some  cheerful  news,  darling." 

"All  right,"  Charles  said.  "It's  a  terrible 
morning,  isn't  it?" 

"And  don't  forget  that  herringbone," 
Nancy  said,  "and  don't  take  that  thing  out 
of  the  buttonhole.  No  matter  how  well  Roger 
Blakesley  looks,  he  hasn't  got  a  duck." 

"No,"  Charles  said,  "that's  right.  He  was 
too  bright  to  get  one." 

"And  remember  we're  going  to  the  Bur- 
tons' Friday  night,"  Nancy  said.  "Don't  for- 
get to  tell  Mr.  Burton  you're  looking  forward 
to  it  when  you  see  him."  Nancy  was  good  at 
putting  details  into  useful  order.  She  hardly 
ever  forgot  things  like  that. 

When  Charles  was  in  the  bathroom  shav- 
ing he  disassociated  himself  from  the  acitvi- 
ties  of  the  moment,  and  though  he  had  always 
heard  people  say  that  you  had  your  best 
thoughts  while  shaving,  all  that  he  usually 
thought  about  at  such  a  time  was  that  he 
was  in  a  hurry.  Now  that  he  looked  in  the 
plate-glass  mirror  in  the  baked-enamel  medi- 
cine cabinet— the  expensive  cabinet  that 
Nancy  had  induced  the  architect  to  install 
instead  of  a  cheaper  fixture— the  brushless 
cream  on  his  face,  the  battered  safety  razor 
he  was  holding,  and  in  fact  the  entire  bath- 
room gave  him  a  transient  feeling.  He  had 
been  moving  about  in  the  last  few  years  from 


^  The  only  way  to  regenerate 
"  the  world  is  to  do  the  thing 
which  lies  nearest  us,  and  not 
hunt  after  grand,  far-fetched 
ones  for  ourselves. 

—CHARLES  KINGSLEY. 


one  set  of  plumbing  appliances  to  another, 
in  Pullmans,  hotels,  in  ships'  heads  and  in 
Quonset  huts,  and  he  was  still  paying  for 
this  unfamiliar  bathroom. 

The  house  had  been  a  thirty-thousand- 
dollar  house  before  the  war,  not  including 
extras — and  there  had  been  a  number  of 
extras.  It  had  been  more  than  they  could 
possibly  afford,  but  then  the  house  itself  had 
never  looked  expensive.  He  should  have  felt 
at  home  in  that  bathroom  because  the  archi- 
tect had  drawn  and  redrawn  it,  and  he  and 
Nancy  had  quarreled  over  it  twice.  But  now. 
although  the  building  of  the  house  and  the 
bathroom  and  all  those  struggles  with  copper 
pipes  and  automatic  gas  heaters  were  a  part 
of  the  comparatively  recent  past,  the  mem- 
ories seemed  as  hazy  as  those  of  childhood. 
The  whole  house  now  seemed  to  belong  to 
him  only  vaguely.  It  was  the  same  way  with 
the  branches  of  the  oak  tree  that  he  saw  out- 
side the  window. 

It  was,  as  he  had  said,  a  terrible  morning. 
The  sky  was  leaden  and  the  air  was  full  of  the 
pervasive,  persistent  sort  of  rain  of  early 
spring.  The  water  was  soaking  into  the  frost- 
less  ground  and  was  dripping  from  the  bare 
twigs  of  the  oak  tree,  giving  them  a  purplish- 
silver  tinge,  and  the  buds  on  the  branches 
were  already  swelling.  He  was  thinking  of 
the  family  bathroom  in  Clyde,  Massachu- 
setts, which  everyone  had  used  before  his 
father  had  added  others  in  1928.  He  was 
thinking  of  its  white  walls  and  its  varnished 
floor,  its  golden-oak-framed  mirror.  For  a 
second  this  recollection 
■MMHBi  had  been  so  vivid  that  the 
tree  and  the  rain  had  not 
seemed  right.  Trees  and 
the  rain  were  different  in 
Clyde,  particularly  at  that 
season  in  the  year.  April 
rain  was  colder  in  Clyde. 
It  generally  came  with  the 
■■BMB  east  wind,  so  it  would  heat 
hard  on  the  windows;  and 
the  house,  in  spite  of  the  hot-air  furnace,  was 
always  damp  and  chilly.  There  were  more 
elms  than  oaks  in  Clyde,  and  in  April  there 
was  hardly  a  hint  of  spring. 

His  herringbone  suit  had  a  slight  benzine 
odor,  which  showed  it  as  just  fresh  from  the 
cleaners.  He  had  worn  it  very  little,  though 
it  was  five  years  old  and  now  it  was  tight 
in  the  waist  and  shoulders,  but  not  too  tight. 
It  was  not  a  bad-looking  suit,  and  in  fact  it 
made  him  look  rather  like  one  of  those  sub- 
urban husbands  that  you  saw  in  advertising 
illustrations,  a  whimsically  comical  man  who 
peeked  naively  out  of  the  corners  of  his  eyes 
at  his  jolly  and  amazed  little  wife  who  was 
making  that  new  kind  of  beaten  biscuits. 

There  were  ten  minutes  left  for  breakfast 
and  it  was  important  to  keep  his  mind  on  the 
immediate  present,  yet  when  he  went  down- 
stairs that  memory  of  Clyde  hung  over  him 
in  a  curiously  pervasive  way,  almost  like  a 
guilty  secret,  not  to  be  discussed.  Clyde  had 
always  bored  Nancy  and  he  could  not  blame 
her  much.  Nancy  had  come  from  upstate 
New  York  and  he  seldom  wanted  to  hear 
about  her  home  town  either. 

"Darling,"  Nancy  used  to  say,  "we  never 
saw  each  other  in  either  of  those  places,  and 
thank  heaven  we  didn't." 

She  was  absolutely  right.  Thank  heaven 
they  hadn't,  or  they  might  have  misunder- 
stood each  other.  He  had  first  seen  Nancy 
in  a  partner's  outer  ofrice  in  a  law  firm  down- 
town on  Pine  Street.  He  could  remember  the 
exact,  uncompromising  way  that  she  sat  be- 
hind her  typewriter  and  the  exact  amount  of 
attention  she  had  given  him,  not  a  bit  more 
than  was  necessary— and  that  was  not  much. 
"Mr.  Jessup's  in  conference  and  he  won't 
be  free  for  half  an  hour,"  Nancy  had  said. 
Nancy  was  always  able  to  keep  track  of  time 
as  readily  as  a  railroad  conductor.  That  was 
the  way  he  and  Nancy  had  met  and  that  was 
all  there  had  been  to  their  meeting. 

"You  needed  a  haircut,"  Nancy  told  him 
later,  "but  not  very  badly,  and  the  way  you 
(Continued  on  Page  115) 
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(Continued  from  Page  113) 
leld  your  brief  case  showed  you  weren't  one 
I  if  those  bond  boys,  and  you  didn't  have  a 
landkerchief  in  your  breast  pocket." 

"Well,"  he  had  told  her  later,  "you  didn't 
ook  so  lovable  either." 

"Darling,"  Nancy  said,  "that's  one  of 
he  nicest  things  you've  ever  told  me.  I  spent 
i  long  time  cultivating  just  that  look." 

When  he  came  down  to  the  dining  room, 
Nancy  was  sitting  in  much  the  same  posture, 
rery  straight  in  her  bleached-oak  chair.  In- 
stead of  a  typewriter  she  was  manipulating 
a  toaster  and  an  electric  percolator,  and 
there  was  a  child  on  either  side  of  her— their 
;hildren. 

His  son  Bill  rose  from  the  table  and  pulled 
out  his  chair  for  him,  a  respectful  attention 
on  which  Nancy  insisted  and  which  always 
(made  Charles  nervous. 

"Well,  well,"  Charles  said.  "Good  morn- 
ing, everybody.  Hasn't  the  school  bus  come 
by  yet?" 

"It's  not  the  school  bus,"  his  daughter 
Evelyn  said.  "It's  the  school  car.  Why  do 
you  always  call  it  a  bus?" 

"  It  ought  to  be  a  bus,"  Charles  said.  "  You 
kids  ought  to  be  going  to  a  public  school." 

Nancy  was  looking  at  him  critically,  as  she 
always  did  before  he  went  to  town.  "You've 
forgotten  your  handkerchief,"  she  said. 

That  idea  of  hers  that  every  well-dressed 
man  should  have  a  corner  of  a  handkerchief 
peeking  from  his  breast  pocket,  he  often 
thought,  must  have  been  a  hang-over  from 
Nancy's  earlier  days;  but  then  perhaps  every 
woman  had  her  own  peculiar  ideas  about 
male  dress. 

'Now  listen,  Nance,"  he  said,  "never 
mind  about  the  handkerchief." 

It  surprised  him  that  she  let  it  pass.  "Eve- 
lyn, pass  your  father  his  coffee,"  she  said. 

"And  don't  look  cute  when  you're  doing 
it,"  Bill  said. 

'Mother,"  Evelyn  said,  "won't  you  tell 
Bill  to  stop  that,  please?" 

'Yes,"  Nancy  said.  "Stop,  Bill,  and  go 
and  put  the  eggs  in  and  watch  the  clock." 

There  was  no  necessity  for  listening  care- 
fully to  the  voices  of  Nancy  and  the  children. 


He  could  go  on  with  his  orange  juice,  toast 
and  coffee  as  though  the  conversation  were  a 
background  of  words  issuing  from  a  radio. 
He  had  heard  the  program  again  and  again. 

"You've  got  to  leave  in  five  minutes," 
Nancy  said.  "The  roads  will  be  slippery. 
And  remember,  you'll  have  to  go  and  get  the 
car  out.  Something  seems  to  be  wrong  with 
the  automatic  choke." 

"Didn't  you  send  it  down  to  be  fixed?" 

"Yes,  but  you  know  what  they're  like  at 
that  service  station.  They  just  look  at  the 
carburetor  and  don't  do  anything.  I  wish 
you'd  go  to  that  new  Acme  place." 

"Acme.  I  wonder  what  'acme'  means  ex- 
actly," Charles  said. 

"Why,  daddy,"  Evelyn  said,  "don't  you 
know  what  'acme'  means?  It  means  the  top 
of  everything." 

It  startled  him  to  have  Evelyn  tell  him 
something  which  he  should  have  known 
himself  and  which,  of  course,  he  would  have 
known  if  he  had  put  his  mind  on  it.  The  trou- 
ble was  that  he  had  not  been  back  long 
enough  for  broken  links  of  habit  to  be  wholly 
mended,  and  everything  at  home  still  seemed 
to  have  sprung  ready-made  out  of  nowhere. 
Before  the  war,  Bill  had  been  nine  and  Eve- 
lyn had  been  six,  and  now  Evelyn  was  able 
to  look  up  "acme"  in  the  dictionary. 

He  was  in  a  ready-made  dining  room, 
though  he  had  been  responsible  for  its  having 
been  built  in  1940.  He  and  Nancy  had  bought 
the  bleached  chairs  and  table  and  sideboard 
and  had  agreed  that  the  walls  should  be  done 
in  pickled  pine  because  they  had  wanted  it 
to  look  light  and  modern.  The  glazed-chintz 
draperies  still  had  their  original  luster  and 
the  begonias  and  ivy  and  geraniums  in  the 
bow  window  looked  as  though  they  had  just 
come  from  the  florist,  because  Nancy  had 
made  an  intensive  ctudy  of  the  care  and  feed- 
ing of  household  plants.  There  were  no  finger 
marks  or  smudges  on  the  table  or  the  chairs 
and  the  light  carpet  was  just  back  from  the 
cleaners  without  a  smudge  on  it  either.  It 
was  amazing  how  beautifully  Nancy  could 
keep  a  house  with  only  one  maid  to  help  her. 

"You'd  better  get  the  car  now,"  Nancy 
said.  "There's  no  use  killing  ourselves  getting 
to  the  train." 


"John,  I  was  just  thinking,  you  wont  need 
a  pillow  when  you  play  Santa  this  year!" 


The  rain  gave  the  blue  gravel  near  the 
garage  a  metallic  sheen.  The  water  on  the 
lightly  whitened  brick  of  the  house — he  be- 
lieved it  had  been  called  Southern  brick- 
made  the  variegated  color  look  like  new 
plastic,  and  the  leaves  of  the  rhododendrons 
and  the  firs  near  the  front  door  glistened  like 
dark  cold  water. 

The  car  started  easily  enough,  though  it 
was  a  1940  model.  It  reminded  him  of  a  well- 
preserved  old  gentleman  with  an  independ- 
ent income,  cared  for  by  a  valet,  and  he  did 
not  see  how  Nancy  could  have  kept  it  look- 
ing so  well  considering  all  the  bundles  and 
the  children  it  had  carried. 

"Move  over,"  Nancy  said.  "I'll  drive." 

When  they  were  out  of  the  drive  and  safely 
through  the  gates  marked  "Sycamore  Park," 
he  glanced  at  her  profile.  The  rain  had  made 
her  hair,  where  it  showed  at  the  edges  of  her 
green  felt  hat,  moist  and  curly.  They  always 
seemed  much  more  at  peace  when  she  took 
him  to  the  station  than  at  any  other  time, 
and  for  some  reason  it  was  always  the  friendli- 
est moment  of  the  day.  He  and  Nancy  were 
alone  together,  undisturbed  by  all  the  rest 
of  the  world. 

' '  You  didn  't  forget  your  reports,  did  you  ? ' ' 
Nancy  asked. 

"No,"  he  said.  "I've  got  them." 

"Have  you  still  got  that  headache?  There's 
an  aspirin  in  the  glove  compartment." 

"It's  all  right,"  he  said.  "It's  gone." 

"Well,  that's  good,"  she  said.  "Darling." 

"What?"  he  asked. 

"It's  nice  driving  you  to  the  train  again. 
It's  sort  of  like  coming  back  to  where  we 
started." 

He  looked  at  her  again.  She  was  glancing 
straight  ahead  of  her,  but  she  was  smiling. 
"Yes,  I  know  what  you  mean,"  he  said.  "  It's 
funny,  when  I  came  down  there  to  breakfast 
this  morning  the  whole  place  seemed  ready- 
made." 

"Ready-made?"  she  repeated. 

"Yes,"  he  said.  "Just  as  though  I'd  never 
done  anything  about  it." 

"I  know,"  she  said.  "I'm  too  efficient." 

"That  isn't  what  I  mean." 

"  It's  all  right,  as  long  as  you  don't  mind." 

He  was  never  nervous  when  she  was  driv- 
ing. She  had  a  peculiar  gift  in  being  able  to 
divide  her  concentration,  which  permitted 
her  to  drive  and  at  the  same  time  balance  the 
household  budget  or  quarrel  artistically  or 
give  intelligent  answers  to  the  children's 
questions  about  God  and  the  life  hereafter. 
The  casual  way  in  which  she  spoke  told  him 
that  she  was  thinking  very  carefully  about 
what  she  was  saying. 

"I  wish  I  could  help  coaching  from  the 
side  lines,  but  I  can't  help  it,  can  I?" 

There  was  no  use  answering,  because  of 
course  she  knew  what  he  would  say,  but  still 
he  answered.  "Of  course  you  can't." 

"Someday  you're  going  to  say  you  don't 
like  it.  I'm  afraid  of  that." 

There  were  drawbacks,  he  was  thinking, 
to  knowing  anyone  too  well,  and  yet  there 
was  no  way  to  help  this.  There  was  no  actual 
chance  for  decent  concealment  when  you 
knew  someone's  voice  as  well  as  he  did  hers. 
It  was  all  part  of  the  relationship  that  was 
known  as  love,  which  was  quite  different 
from  being  in  love,  because  "love"  had  a 
larger  and  more  embracing  connotation.  It 
was  a  shadowy  sort  of  edifice  built  by  habit, 
without  any  very  good  architecture,  but  still, 
occasionally  you  could  get  enough  impres- 
sion of  its  form  to  wonder  how  it  had  been 
built. 

"Darling,"  she  was  saying,  and  her  voice 
broke  briskly  into  his  thoughts,  "why  don't 
you  ask  Burton  what  the  score  is?  Aren't 
you  tired  of  waiting?" 

The  question  made  him  edgy  because  that 
phrase  about  the  score  was  as  out  of  place 
as  her  allusion  to  the  ruptured  duck.  She 
might  just  as  well  have  said,  "Why  not  go 
and  ask  Burton  what's  cooking?"  and  he 
was  very  glad  she  hadn't.  The  car  had 
stopped  at  the  Post  Road  for  the  red  light. 
They  were  almost  at  the  station. 

"That  would  be  stupid,"  he  said.  "Natu- 
rally he  knows  I  want  to  know." 

"Well,  can't  we  get  it  over  with?" 

"It  will  get  over.  Everything  does." 
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"Well,  if  we  just  had  the  cards  on  the 
table.  If  you  just  said  to  him  — 

"Now  don't  tell  me  what  to  say  to  him," 
Charles  said,  "because  I'm  not  going  to  say 
anything." 

The  light  turned  green  and  the  car  moved 
forward. 

"Well,  I  hope  Roger  Blakesley  likes  it. 
Do  you  know  what  Molly  told  me  yester- 
day?" Nancy  asked.  "She  said  Roger's  so 
glad  you're  back  and  settled  down." 

"Well,  that's  swell,"  Charles  said.  He  had 
observed  that  Roger  Blakesley  had  lately 
been  assuming  the  attitude  that  Charles  had 
only  just  returned  from  the  service  and  was 
still  getting  adjusted.  He  was  glad  they  were 
reaching  the  station.  "If  the  officers  and 
directors  want  him,  they'll  take  him." 

"And  you'll  have  to  resign,"  Nancy  said. 

"The  next  thing,"  Charles  said,  "you'll 
be  asking  me  to  think  of  the  children." 
Charles  began  to  laugh.  '"He  hears  thy 
voice  above  the  drums  that  beat  the  battle 
where  he  stands,  thy  face  across  his  fancy 
comes  and  gives  the  battle  to  his  hand.' 
Alfred  Lord  Tennyson."  They  were  stopping 
at  the  last  light  and  the  station  was  just 
ahead  of  them  and  there  were  still  three  min- 
utes before  eight-thirty.  "This  whole  busi- 
ness sounds  like  Tennyson.  It's  exactly  as 
contrived." 

"All  right,  why  is  it  so  funny?"  Nancy 
asked. 

"I  didn't  say  it  was  funny,"  Charles  said. 
"I  said  it  was  contrived.  The  little  woman 
kissing  her  husband  good-by.   Everything 
depends  on  this  moment.  He  must  get  the 
big  job  or  Junior  can't  go  to  boarding  school. 
And  what  about  the  pay- 
ments  on    the  ^ggp^B 
Good-by, darling, and  don't 
come  back  to  me  without      p  Husbands 
being  vice-president  of  the        '    things  to  d 
trust  company.  That's  all       u<;;;i'i"«   them 

.  ,,  w  ill   mil    make 

I  mean. 

Nancy  threw  the  car  into 
gear.  "Don't  say  that."  ■■■■■■■ 

"Why  not?" 

"  Don't  say  it,"  Nancy  said,  and  her  voice 
was  louder,  "because  maybe  you're  right." 

"Now  wait  a  minute "  he  began,  but 

she  did  not  let  him  finish. 

"Because  if  you  say  that,"  she  said,  "if 
you  mean  that — maybe  it  isn't  much,  but 
it's  all  we  have.  Maybe  it  isn't  much,  but 
then  maybe  we  aren't  much  and  if  you  feel 
that  way  then  there  won't  be  anything  any 
more." 

It  was  a  discordant  instant  of  revelation 
and  it  broke  unpleasantly  into  the  morning. 
He  thought  of  Clyde  again,  and  Clyde  was 
suddenly  more  real  to  him  than  the  car  in 
front  of  the  station.  He  was  thinking  of 
peaceful  voices  saying  that  you  often  had 
moments  of  doubt  or  disappointment,  that 
you  often  wondered  whether  what  you  were 
doing  was  worth  while.  The  solution  was  to 
continue  doing  the  best  you  could  and  every- 
thing would  turn  out  all  right  in  the  end. 

"Now  listen,  Nance,"  he  began,  and  then 
for  some  reason  he  felt  as  deeply  moved  as  if 
he  were  saying  good-by  to  her  for  good. 
"Let's  not  get  so  emotionally  involved." 

"Involved  with  what?" 

"With  each  other.  Let's  get  some  sense  of 
proportion." 

"Don't  talk  about  proportion,"  Nancy 
said.  "There  isn't  any  time." 

It  was  only  one  of  those  minor  partings, 
but  he  was  leaving  her  again. 

"  If  you're  not  taking  the  five-thirty,"  she 
said,  "call  me  up.  Good-by." 

"Good-by."  he  said.  "I'll  make  the  five- 
thirty  all  right." 

Shortly  before  the  outbreak  of  the  Euro- 
pean war,  Charles  had  begun  taking  the 
eight-thirty.  This  was  a  privilege  that  had 
raised  him  above  the  ruck  of  younger  men 
and  of  shopworn  older  one's  who  had  to  take 
the  eight-two.  It  meant  that  he  was  no 
longer  one  of  the  salaried  class  who  had  to  be 
at  their  desks  at  nine. 

The  eight-thirty  train  was  designed  for  the 
executive  aristocracy,  and  once  Mr.  Guthrie 
Mayhew,  who  was  president  of  Mayhew 
Brothers  at  86  Broadway,  had  even  spoken 
of  getting  an  eight-thirty  crowd  together  who 
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would  agree  to  occupy  one  of  those  club  car; 
with  wicker  chairs  and  card  tables  and  i 
porter,  to  be  attached  to  the  eight-thirty  ii 
the  morning  and  again  to  the  five-thirty  irj 
the  afternoon.  Mr.  Mayhew  had  suggested    •>■ 
the  idea  first  to  Tony  Burton.  That  car  woul< 
be  a  sort  of  open  forum,  Mr.  Mayhew  said   t 
They  could  talk  about  the  Chinese  war  and  \ 
about  Hitler  and  Mussolini  and  the  whol< 
European  mess.  It  ought  to  make  the  ride 
New  York  a  real  occasion  to  which  everyom 
could  look  forward,  because  there  were  a  loi 
of  interesting  people  going  to  New  York  i: 
you  only  got  to  know  them.  That  was  Mr. 
Mayhew's  idea,  but  naturally  it  had  evapon 
rated  after  Pearl  Harbor.  Charles  remem- 1 
bered  Mr.  Mayhew's  idea  vividly,  if  only  be-.  ' 
cause  it  had  come  up  at  the  same  time  that 
Mr.  Burton  had  suggested  that  Charles  call- 1 
him  Tony. 

Charles  could  still  recall  the  glow  he  had 
felt  on  this  occasion  and  the  sudden  moment 
of  elation.  Mr.  Burton  had  just  made  one  ol 
his  favorite  remarks,  which  Charles  had 
heard  often  before.  It  had  happened,  Mr. 
Burton  had  said,  that  when  he  was  a  sopho- 
more at  Yale  he  had  studied  Greek. 

"Now  you'd  think,  wouldn't  you."  Mr j all 
Burton  said,  "that  the  order  of  Greek  verbs'  p 
would  be  a  long  way  from  banking.  Well,  I  "S 
can  only  tell  you  that  Greek  verbs  have  ( Ex; 
taught  me  more  about  corporate  figures  than,  at; 
anything  else  I  ever  learned  at  Yale.  You  Tt 
see,  banking  basically  is  only  knowing  how  hen 
to  use  extraneous  knowledge.  I  like  to  think  hot 
of  banking  as  being  not  only  the  oldest  but,  lorn 
well,  the  most  basically  human  business  that 

thereisintheworld.  Infact,  ttl 
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aw  kward 
ith;   even 
in    lioi    water 
them  tender. 

—  MARY  BUCKLEY. 


Idon'tliketothinkofbank- 
ing  as  a  business  or  even 
a  profession.  Banking— it 
may  startle  you  a  little  thatij  ' 
I  say  this,  but  I  know  I'm"  It 
right — banking,  for  a  good  -  or? 
banker,  is  an  art.  The  last  of « ;he 
the  arts,  perhaps,  but  the  i  ,ati 
oldest  of  the  professions."  idie 
heard  Mr.  Burton  advance  an! 


Charles  had 
the  idea  several  times  before,  but  he  did  not 
interrupt. 

"Now  you  may  remember,"  Mr.  Burton 
had  said,  "that  Mrs.  Burton  and  I  took  a 
little  trip  in  nineteen-thirty-three.  You  hadn't 
been  with  us  long  then,  but  I  don't  believe 
that  you  or  anyone  else  will  forget  how  tense 
things  were  then,  and  now  and  then  I  found 
I  was  getting  a  little  taut,  so  when  things 
eased  up  I  decided  to  go  away  somewhere  to 
get  a  sense  of  perspective.  That  was  when 
Mrs.  Burton  and  I  went  to  Bagdad." 

Charles  could  not  imagine  what  had  ever 
made  Mr.  Burton  want  to  go  to  such  a  place, 
unless  it  had  something  to  do  with  Burton's 
Arabian  Nights,  and  he  wondered  also  what 
connection  it  had  with  all  the  reports  that 
lay  on  Mr.  Burton's  mahogany  roll-top  desk. 
Mr.  Burton  had  placed  his  elbows  on  the 
desk,  had  linked  his  fingers  together  and  was 
resting  his  narrow  chin  on  them,  and  there 
had  been  nothing  for  Charles  to  do  but  listen. 

Well,  it  appeared  that  it  had  been  a  veryj 
interesting  trip  to  Bagdad.  The  cruise  ship 
had  stopped  at  Beirut  and  from  there  every- 
one who  wanted  to  take  the  side  trip,  includ- 
ing Mr.  and  Mrs.  Burton,  had  embarked  on 
busses  right  across  the  desert  to  Bagdad,  and 
there  it  was  at  dawn — a  city  on  a  muddy 
river,  spanned  by  a  bridge  of  boats. 

The  first  morning  he  and  Mrs.  Burton  had 
gone  to  the  museum  to  see  the  treasure  from 
Ur,  parts  of  which  looked  like  something  in  a 
case  at  Cartier's.  There  had  been  a  man  in  the 
museum  who  showed  him  some  mud  bricks 
that  were  actually  parts  of  an  account  book. 
You  could  see  how  they  balanced  their 
figures;  and  on  one  brick,  believe  it  or  not, 
there  was  even  an  error  in  addition.  Thii 
had  meant  a  great  deal  to  Mr.  Burton.  That 
clerical  error  in  mud  had  given  him  an  idea 
for  one  of  the  best  speeches  he  had  ever  writ' 
ten,  his  speech  before  the  American  Bankers 
Association.  Mr.  Burton  had  opened  a  drawer 
and  had  pulled  out  a  deckle-edged  pamphlet. 

"Take  it  home  and  read  it  if  you  have  the 
time,"  he  said.  "I  dashed  it  off  rather  hur- 
riedly, but  it  has  a  few  ideas.  It  starts  with 
that  mistake  in  addition." 
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'Why,  thanks  very  much,  sir,"  Charles 

d  said.  "I  certainly  will  read  it."  It  was 

t  the  time  to  say  that  he  had  read  the 
:  jech  already,  or  that  for  years  he  had  made 

joint  of  reading  all  Mr.  Burton's  speeches. 

"Look  here,  feller,"  Mr.  Burton  said,  and 

had  blushed  when  he  said  feller,  "why  not 

t  out  this  'sir'  business?  Why  not  just 

II  me  Tony?" 

That  was  in  1941,  but  Charles  still  re- 

jmbered  his  great  joy  and  relief,  with  the 
iief  uppermost,  and  that  he  could  hardly 
lit  to  hear  what  Nancy  would  say. 

"You  know,  Charles,"  Mr.  Burton  had 
ntinued,  "Guthrie  May  hew  and  I  have 
lite  an  idea.  We're  going  to  get  hold  of 
)mmy  Mapes  on  the  New  Haven  and  see 

he  can't  get  us  a  special  car  on  the  eight- 
irty.  How  about  getting  aboard?  My  idea 

to  call  it  the  Crackerbarrel." 

"Why,  thanks,"  Charles  had  said.  "I'd 
ce  to  very  much,  Tony." 

He  had  worked  late  that  night  and  he 
aild  not  remember  what  train  he  had  taken 
>me.  but  Nancy  had  been  asleep  when  he 
)t  there. 

"Nance,"  he  said,  "wake  up.  I've  got 
mething  to  tell  you.  Burton's  asked  me  to 
Jl  him  Tony."  And  Nancy  had  sat  bolt 
Might  in  her  twin  bed. 

"Start  at  the  beginning,"  Nancy  had  said. 
Exactly  how  did  it  happen,  and  don't  leave 
lit  anything." 

They  must  have  talked  for  a  long  while, 
lere  in  the  middle  of  the  night.  Nancy  had 
lown  what  it  meant  because  she  had  worked 
ywntown  herself. 

"Now  wait,"  Nancy  had  said.  "Let's  not 
:t  too  excited.  Who  else  calls  him  Tony?" 

"I  don't  think  anyone  else  does,"  Charles 
id  told  her,  "except  the  officers,  and  old 
ike  when  he  speaks  of  him." 

"Who's  old  Jake?" 

It  surprised  him  that  Nancy  did  not  know, 
>r  she  usually  kept  everything  straight,  but 
hen  he  told  her  that  old  Jake  was  the  day 
atchman  in  the  vault,  who  had  been  there 
hen  Mr.  Burton  had  first  started  at  the 
ink,  Nancy  had  remembered. 

"Darling,"  she  said,  "I  knew  it  would 
ippen  sometime.  I'm  pretty  proud  of  you, 
harley." 

T  was  only  a  week  later  that  they  found 
ut  that  Mr.  Burton  had  also  asked  Roger 
lakesley  to  call  him  Tony  and  they  never 
xild  find  out  whom  Mr.  Burton  had  asked 
rst. 

Tony  Burton  always  boarded  the  eight- 
lirty  at  Stamiord  and  it  occurred  to  Charles 
lat  it  might  be  a  good  idea  to  walk  through 
le  cars  and  to  sit  by  him  if  the  seat  beside 
im  should  be  vacant.  He  had  nothing  par- 
cular  to  say  to  him,  but  it  might  be  a  good 
iea. 
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The  station  was  crowded  and  damp,  but 
in  spite  of  the  crowd  the  atmosphere  was 
restful.  You  had  a  feeling  that  the  rush  of 
commuters  was  nearly  over  for  the  day  and 
that  of  the  whole  army  that  had  marched  to 
the  city  only  the  rear  guard  was  left.  As 
Charles  moved  to  the  newsstand  to  buy  The 
New  York  Times  he  nodded  to  Courtney 
Jeffers,  of  the  New  York  Life,  and  to  Rodney 
Bishop,  in  the  General  Foods  sales  depart- 
ment, and  to  Bill  Wardwell,  in  Eckert  and 
Stokes.  He  had  just  turned  away  from  the 
newsstand  when  he  saw  that  he  was  face  to 
face  with  Roger  Blakesley. 

Ixoger  was  wearing  a  blue  pin-striped  suit, 
double-breasted  and  carefully  pressed.  His 
dark  brown  hat  went  very  nicely  with  his 
cheviot  overcoat.  He  was  polishing  his  rim- 
less glasses  with  a  fresh  handkerchief  and 
his  face,  which  had  grown  plumper  and  more 
rotund  lately,  was  fresh  and  shining. 

"Why,  hello,  Charley,"  Roger  said. 

"Hello,"  Charles  answered,  and  then  he 
went  on  because  one  had  to  say  something. 
"Are  you  still  using  that  electric  razor, 
Roger?"  It  must  have  been  the  smoothness 
of  Roger's  cheeks  that  made  him  say  it. 

"Frankly,  yes,"  Roger  said.  "My  beard  is 
just  the  thing  for  it,  and  besides" — he  put 
on  his  glasses  and  laughed — "it  makes  me 
feel  like  a  putting  green."  It  was  just  the 
sort  of  thing  that  Roger  would  have  said, 
and  his  broadening  smile  showed  he  was 
pleased  with  it. 

"Or  a  bowling  green,"  Charles  said. 

"All  right,  a  bowling  green,  as  long  as  you 
don't  cut  it  too  fine.  That  was  a  swell  party 
last  night,  wasn't  it?  I  couldn't  tear  myself 
away." 

"Neither  could  I,"  Charles  answered,  and 
they  both  smiled. 

"Listen,  Charley,"  Roger  asked,  "will 
you  have  any  time  on  your  hands  today?" 

"Not  much.  How  about  lunch?" 

"I  can't  make  it,"  Roger  said.  "I  have  a 
date  with  Tony  at  the  University  Club. 
After  that  Mapes  is  coming  in,  but  we've  got 
to  check  up  on  that  Catlin  thing  sometime 
before  we  meet  the  attorneys." 

There  was  a  roaring  sound  outside  and 
everyone  was  moving.  The  eight-thirty  was 
coming  in. 

"We  can  go  over  it  on  the  train  if  you  want 
to,"  Charles  said.  "  I've  got  the  papers  here." 

Roger  Blakesley  patted  his  shoulder. 
"Boy,  I  simply  can't,"  he  said,  close  to 
Charles'  ear  because  of  the  roaring  of  the 
train.  "Tony  wants  me.  He's  saving  me  a 
seat." 

Charles  also  raised  his  voice.  "There's  a 
lot  more  to  banking  than  you  think,  isn't 
there?  It's  an  art,  isn't  it?" 

Roger  laughed  and  linked  his  arm  through 
Charles'.  "Charles,  you're  always  subtle  in 
the  morning." 
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[Seal]  W.  C.  Turner,  Notary  Public. 
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a  perfect  cup  of  coffee  every  time 
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COFFEEMASTER  coffee  is  ALWAYS  delicious- because  everything 
is  automatic.  The  secret  of  delicious  coffee-making  is  correct  water 
temperature,  agitation,  and  brewing  time,  just  as  a  perfect  cake  requires 
perfect  baking  time  and  temperature.  In  Sunbeam  Coffeemaster,  the 
water  is  always  at  the  same  high  heat— automatically.  Brewing  time 
is  always  the  same— automatically.  Coffee  is  kept  piping  hot,  at  the 
perfect  drinking  temperature,  after  it's  made— automatically.  You  get 
all  the  requirements  for  perfect  coffee  in  Sunbeam  Coffeemaster  every 
time— automatically.  You  can't  miss. 

AMD  LISTEN  TO  THIS!  Whether  you  make  one  cup  or  eight,  you  always 
get  the  same  perfect  cup.  That's  because  ALL  the  water  rises.  Not  a  drop  ever 
remains  in  the  lower  vessel  to  dilute  the  coffee  when  it  comes  down.  Sunbeam 
Coffeemaster  is  the  ONLY  vacuum-type  coffee-maker  that  gives  you  this 
important  advantage.  Be  sure  your  coffee-maker  is  the  Sunbeam  Coffeemaster 
to  get  the  same  clear,  taste-tempting  perfection  in  every  cup.  The  only  truly 
automatic  coffee-maker.  See  your  dealer. 
©  SUNBEAM   CORPORATION,  Dept.  50,   Chicago   50,  Illinois     •    Toronto  9,  Canada 


SET  IT!  FORGE 
Read  the  pa 
dress  the  childr 
a  few  minutes, 
...  it  shuts  itse 
when  coffee  is  < 
Resets  itself  to 
coffee  hot. 
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ways  to  make 
ironing  easier! 


with  thv  must  i  on  i  vnivnt  ironing  table 
ever  developed 

\\  iih  an  AKVIN  you're  free  forever  from  the  discomforts  of 
old-fashioned  ironing  tul>l<->  —  because  it  lightens  your  work 
in  all  these  important  u;i>-: 


I  Opens  and  closes  with 
one  motion  from  either  end. 

•a?  Perforated  top  carries 
moisture  down  from  fabric 
and  pad  for  easier,  fa-ti-r 
ironing. 

•  I  New  Safety  Lock  falls  in 
place   by  itself.    Can't  \%<>rk 

Beautiful,  durable  baked  enamel  finish.  Table  top 
white,  framework  black.  See  it  today  at  your  Arvin  dealer 


loose.   Absolutely  secure. 
^1     Lighter    and    easier    to 
hand 

D     Stands  on,  or  hangs  from," 
either  end. 

*»    Stays  steady  and  firm  on 

strong  tulmlar  leg-  with 
non-skid  rubber  feet. 


NOBLITT-SPARKS  INDUSTRIES,  INC.,  Columbus,  Indiana 

\r\in  Metal  Outdoor  Furniture  •   Arvin  All-Metal  Ironing  Table 


flame-Boof 

IRONING  BOARD  COVERS 


Made  Safe  with 

ASBESTON 

Praised  by  over  2,000,000  women 

-k  Greater  ironing  safety, 
ir  Longer  life. 

*   Easier  ironing. 

Asbeston  .1  patented  fabric  —  woven 
with  .1  rock  asbestos  fibre  content  that  pre- 
vent 1 1  aing  Re  id)  made  covers 
are  made  from  ibis  new  I  .  S.  Rubber 
development     In  leading  manufacturers. 

IOOK  FOR  THIS  LA&C.I  —  AND  SAFETY 


FLAME-PROOF 

ASBESTON 

A   l/.S.   '/((>//(//  FABRIC  " 

PRODUCT   OF   UNHID  SIATES  DUBBED   COMPANY 


AFRICAN  VIOLETS 

Large,  healthy  plants  out  of  3  inch  pots.  Blue  Girl 
(Pat.),    Lavender    Lady.     Pink     Beauty    (425 

(Pat.),  White  Lady  (Pat.) each  *  X  — 

Blue  Girl  Supreme.  Blushing  Maiden,  Dupont  Blue. 
Dupont    Lavender    Pink,    Pink    Beauty   $000 

Supreme  (Pat.) each     A— 

Add  50c  packing  and  postage  on  orders  less  than  $5.  We  pay  postage 

on  all  ■  ;     Order  today,  send  check  or  money  order. 

O.D.)  Y1RDAXS  PLAN!    TONIC,  $1.00  postpaid.  Makes 

Bloom. 

VIRDANS  FARMS       Box  123-L       PHELPS,  NEW  YORK 
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•  SANITARY  PLASTIC 

•  SAFE  TO  WASH  AND  SCALD 

riDiBAt         Smartly  modern  in  design  .  ..comes  in  complement. 

'PAocZttM?        ary  colors,  red  and  ivory.  Molded  ot  long-life  plastic 

HousiwABit      thai  can  be  washed  and  scalded — Jaftlj  —  without 

effect  on  material  or  color.  A  popular,  practical  gift. 

Mfd.  by  Federal  Tool  Corp.,  Chicago  45,  Illinois 


.    AT  DEPARTMENT,  HARDWARE.  5c  to  SI  STORES 


TlewTELEPHONE  SECRETARY 


A'Mif 


Fits  Your  Phone 
or  Money  Back 


ORDER  DIRECT— ONLY   S2.65   POSTPAID 
Tel-Sec  keeps  pad  and  pencil  at  your  finger  tips— in  handy,  rigid, 
pull-out  drawer.  Ideal  Foi  Ml  metal  Non- 

■;   )   Beautiful  enamel  finish  matches  phone, 
intly — simply  snap  into  place.  No  more  hunting  for 
paper  or  pencil— or  writing  on  wall— uses  ordinary  pad  and  pencil. 
This  is  the  original,  all-metal  Tel-Sec,  with  over  100,000  enthusiastic 
users.  Order  yours  today! 

COMPLETE  SATISFACTION   OR   MONEY   BACK 
oblong,  S2.65;  5x6  oval  and  S'A  round,  52.95;  5K  Jt  9.  %i  95 
Extra  refill  pads.  20  for  tl  00,  No  C.O.D/s.  Dealers  invited. 
LANKO  INDUSTRIES  SALES  DIVISION 

,   in    \  of!  Distributor) 

677*  Taft  Dept.  G-12  Datrelt  f,  Mich. 


^l  An  average  man  »lm  lives 
"Jr  to  the  a«e  of  lifly  spends 
6500  days  in  working,  6000 
days  in  sleeping,  1000  days  in 
amusements,  I  "inn  days  in 
eating,  and  500  days  in  being 
ill. 


"That  isn't  subtlety.  I'm  just  saying 
banking's  an  art." 

"That's  so,"  Roger  said.  "It  is.  Well,  I'll 
see  you  in  the  studio." 

"All  right."  Charles  said.  "  Don't  mix  your 
colors  wrong,  Roger." 

But  Roger  had  not  heard  him.  He  was 
already  bounding  up  the  steps  of  the  third 
coach.  Roger  was  always  quick  on  his  feet 
and  this  sort  of  thing  had  been  going  on  long 
enough  for  Charles  to  understand  its  shades 
of  meaning.  He  was  reasonably  sure  that 
Tony  Burton  had  not  asked  Roger  to  sit 
with  him,  and  he  was  not  even  entirely  sure 
that  Tony  Burton  had  asked  Roger  to  lunch 
at  the  University  Club,  even  though  Tony 
Burton  tried  to  lunch  there  when  he  could 
on  Tuesdays. 

Charles  found  a  seat  by  a  window  and 
opened  The  New  York  Times  to  the  financial 
page.  There  was  nothing  like  competition. 
His  mind  was  working  more  alertly  since  he 
had  met  Roger  Blakesley  and  everything 
assumed  a  new  significance.  They  were  both 
assistant  vice-presidents  in  the  trust  depart- 
ment now.  Either  could  handle  customers 
about  as  well  as  the  other.  They  both  were 
very  bright  boys,  but  he  had  never  worried 
about  Roger  much  until  lately.  There  would 
have  been  no  reason  to  do  so  now  if  Roger 
had  gone  to  the  war  instead  of  using  that 
period  to  make  himself  useful.  The  financial 
page  was  dull,  but  Charles  put  his  mind  on 
it.  His  mind  was  working  smoothly  now  that 
he  was  on  the  train. 

When  the  train  pulled  into  the  lower  level 
of  the  Grand  Central  Station,  habit  made 
Charles  move  instinctively       __^^«_.,_^«,_ 
to  the  broad  stairs  on  the 
right,  up  which  he  ran  for 
no  good  reason  except  that 
he  had  always  taken  them 
at  a  run.  On  the  upper 
level  he  turned,   walking 
past  the  parcel  checkroom 
to  the  ramp  on  the  left 
and   past    the    heaps   of 
newspapers  by  the  doors       WBKmmamBKm 
and  out  to  the  corner  of 
Forty-second  Street  and  Vanderbilt  Avenue. 

Whenever  he  emerged  from  the  station 
and  set  foot  on  Forty-second  Street,  he  ex- 
perienced in  varying  degrees  a  sense  of  com- 
ing home.  Sometimes  this  feeling  was  one  of 
deep  gratitude  and  more  often  only  one  of 
boredom.  He  was  always  able  to  lose  him- 
self in  the  city's  abstractions.  The  place  was 
changing — new  stores,  new  facades,  new 
plastics — without  his  being  able  one  jot  to 
influence  that  change,  but  still  the  changing 
place  belonged  to  him. 

Ihe  only  institution  in  the  neighborhood 
that  had  not  been  altered  much  was  the 
Stuyvesant  Bank,  which  had  been  given  its 
name  when  Murchison  Brothers  had  first 
started  the  business  on  lower  Broadway  in 
the  early*  1800's.  It  had  moved  uptown  long 
since  then,  but  almost  from  the  beginning 
of  its  history  the  Stuyvesant  had  been  what 
it  still  was,  a  family  bank.  It  was  a  bank  in  a 
former  private  dwelling,  a  big  New  York 
corner  house  of  somewhat  sooty  brick  and 
brownstone.  Year  after  year  there  had  been 
talk  about  a  new  building,  but  the  directors 
had  always  in  the  end  turned  down  such  pro- 
posals. It  paid  to  keep  the  Stuyvesant  in 
that  ugly  old  brownstone  mansion  with  its 
floor  plan  about  the  way  it  had  been  when 
the  Stuyvesant  had  first  moved  there.  It 
paid  to  keep  everything  looking  essentially 
the  same.  It  paid  to  keep  the  open  fire  that 
burned  real  logs  and  to  encourage  tellers  and 
investment  counselors  to  be  patient  with 
confused  old  ladies  and  genial  with  arthritic 
old  gentlemen.  The  employees  of  the  Stuy- 
vesant understood  rich  clients  and  knew  all 
the  pains  and  drawbacks  of  being  rich,  al- 
though they  were  not  rich  men  themselves. 
They  had  to  deal  familiarly,  almost  jovially, 
but  always  scrupulously  with  large  sums  of 
money,  while  living  usually  on  modest  sal- 
aries. 

If  you  were  successful  at  the  Stuyvesant 
you  ended  by  developing  a  priestly,  untouch- 
able, ascetic  attitude.  If  you  did  well  enough 
to  become  an  executive  in  the  Stuyvesant  - 
and  this  required  a  long  time  and  an  arduous 
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apprenticeship— you  found  yourself  soing 
the  problems  of  individuals  who  had  j. 
culty  living  within  incomes  approachi  a 
hundred  thousand  dollars  a  year.  You  f.  ltj 
yourself  spending  the  working  day  dis  $. 
ing  the  investment  of  huge  sums  of  mey 
only  to  get  home  yourself  and  to  worn* 
cause  the  butcher's  bill  had  risen  ie 
twenty  dollars  above  the  month  befor  In 
time  this  gave  you  a  split  personality,  ce 
you  had  to  toss  your  own  problems  m. 
pletely  aside  and  never  allow  them  to  m  le 
in  any  way  with  those  of  clients  and  de  i 
tors  when  you  reached  your  desk  at  ne 
Stuyvesant. 

Charles  was  already  forgetting  Nancy  id 
the  children,  already  assuming  his  busis 
character,  when  he  said  good  momin-.o 
Gus,  the  doorman,  on  the  sidewalk  oui  le 
the  Stuyvesant. 

"Is  it  wet  enough  for  you,  Mr.  Gra " 
Gus  asked. 

"It  has  to  rain  sometime,"  Charles  tl 
"Are  you  a  grandfather  yet?" 

"No,  not  yet,  but  any  minute  now." 

Then  Charles  said  good  morning  to  ie 
inside  the  door.  The  bank  was  scrupulc  I 
neat  and  cleared  for  action.  He  could  ir 
the  click  <->f  the  adding  machines  in  back  d 
he  could  see  the  new  pens  and  blotter  n 
the  depositors'  tables  as  he  walked  past  ie 
tellers  behind  their  gold  wickets  and  tu 
to  the  right  past  the  foreign  departmer  o 
the  coatroom.  When  he  had  hung  up  his  it 
and  hat,  he  looked  at  himself  in  the  mi  r. 
He    automatically    straightened   the    it 
^^^^^^^^^      and  adjusted  his  tie.  I 
■■■■""■""i      slightly  freckled  face  s 
moist  from  the  rain,  d 
his  sandy  hair,  thoug  t 
was    carefully    trimr  I 
needed    brushing,   so  a 
went  to  the  washroom  I 
had  learned  long  ago  t 
you  did  not  neglect  exte  r 
details  when  you  sat  t 
ataaMaaTJaaTaMM       near   the   vice-preside 
desks  by  the  front  wind 
Though  you  seldom  talked  of  salarie 
the  Stuyvesant,  your  social  status  was  ol 
ous  from  the  position  of  your  desk.  Cha 
occupied  one  of  the  two  flat  mahogany  d< 
that  stood  in  a  sort  of  no  man's  land  betw 
the  roll-top  desks  of  the  officers  and 
smaller  flat-tops  of  lesser  executives  and 
retaries  that  crowded  the  floor  of  the  b 
outside  the  cages.  A  green  rug  extended  fr 
the  officers'  desks,  forming  a  neat  and 
stricted   zone  that  just   included  Chai 
desk  and  the  one  beside  it  which  was  oc 
pied  by  Roger  Blakesley. 

Charles  was  pleased  to  see  that  he  1 
got  there  first  from  the  eight-thirty,  a  rr 
ute  or  two  ahead  of  Roger  and  Mr.  Bur 
and  ahead  of  everyone  else  near  the  w 
dows.  Mr.  Burton's  desk,  which  had  the  b 
light,  was  opened  already,  and  so  was  t 
of  Mr.  Stephen  Merry,  the  first  vice-pn 
dent,  and  so  were  all  the  others  except  o 
This  was  Arthur  Slade's  desk;  Arthur  i 
the  youngest  vice-president  of  the  Stuy 
sant,  who  had  died  in  a  plane  accident 
months  before. 

The  closed  desk  still  gave  Charles  a  curi 
feeling  of  incompleteness  and  a  mixed  sei 
of  personal  gain  and  loss,  because  he  1 
been  more  friendly  with  Arthur  Slade  th 
with  anyone  else  in  the  Stuyvesant— t 
then  you  had  to  die  sometime.  Once  Arti 
Slade  had  sat  at  Charles'  own  place,  but  tl 
was  before  Mr.  Walter  Harry,  who  had  be 
president  when  Charles  had  first  come  to  I 
bank,  had  died  of  an  embolism  and  everyo 
had  moved  like  players  on  bases— Burton 
Harry,  Merry  to  Burton,  Slade  to  fifth  vi< 
president,  and  so  on  down  to  Charles  himst 
The  Stuyvesant  was  decorously  accustom 
to  accident  and  death  and  now  it  was  movi 
time  again  and  it  was  so  plain  that  one 
two  persons  might  be  moving  next  that 
was  embarrassing. 

Charles  pulled  back  his  mahogany  ch< 
and  sat  down.  Miss  Marble,  his  secretai 
had  already  arranged  his  engagement  P 
and  now  she  was  standing  beside  him  w 
his  morning  mail. 


(Continued  on  Page  ll<>) 
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A  completely  different 
silverplate  story! 1. 

The  Holmes  &  Edwards  story  disproves  the 
old  chestnut  that  all  silverplate  is  alike! 
Holmes  &  Edwards  is  finer,  different  from 
the  usual  extra  plated  (overplated)  kinds. 

Special  feature  -  .**>  *■«*  =  .  .  2. 

T     .       f,  ,  .  T      1      •    1  I  '  I  '  I  v    '  M  \ 

it  s  sterling  Inlaid! 

Two  blocks  ol  sterling  silver  are  invisibly 
inlaid  at  the  backs  of  bowls  and  handles  of 
most  used  spoons  and  lorks.  Thus  Holmes  & 
Edwards  silverplate  stays  lovelier  longer! 

Beauty 3. 

Beautify  your  table  with  one  of  these  three 
exquisite  patterns:  Lovely  Lady,  Danish 
Princess.  Youth.  All  made  in  the  U.  S.  A.  by 
The  International  Silver  Company. 

Guide  to  shoppers 4. 

^  null  find  Holmes  &  Edwards  at  the  silver- 
ware counter  ol  your  jewelry  or  department 
store.  \rul  you'll  find  this  surprising  fact: 
Holmes  &  Edwards  prices  have  not  gone  up! 
The  beautiful  52-piece  service  for  eight  with 
chest  is  still  only  $68.50  (No  Federal  Tax). 


The  International  Silver  Co..  Holmes  &  Edwards  Div..  Meriden, 
i   In  Canada  by:   The  T.   Eaton   Co..   Ltd.   "Reg.  U.  S.   Pat.   Off 
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You  can 

say  "yes 
to  Romance 


m^      £7 

Veto  says  "now 
to  Offeiiiliiig! 


V<>(o  nays  "no"*—  lo  n«»rN|iirntit»ii 
worry  ami  odor!  Soft  as  a  caress  .  .  . 
exciting,  new,  Veto  is  Colgate's  wonderful 
cosmetic  deodorant.  Always  creamy  and 
smooth,  Veto  is  lovely  to  use,  keeps  you 
lovely  all  day!  Veto  stops  underarm  odor 
instantly,   checks   perspiration   effectively. 


Veto  Bays   "no"-  (o  harming  skin 

.mmI  (loihcs!  So  effective  ...  yet  so 
gentle — Colgate's  Veto  is  harmless  to  nor- 
mal skin.  Harmless,  too,  even  to  filmy, 
most  fragile  fabrics.  For  Veto  alone  con- 
tains Duratex,  Colgate's  exclusive  ingredi- 
ent to  make  Veto  safer.  No  other  deodorant 
can  he  like  Veto! 


'Itl'ST  ALWAYS  TO  VETO 

SV  YOI    VALVE  YOUR  CHARM: 


(Continued  from  Pane  118) 

"There's  nothing  on  your  calendar,"  Miss 
Marble  said,  "before  the  meeting,  but  Mrs. 
Whitaker  has  just  called  you." 

"You  mean  she's  called  this  morning  al- 
ready?" 

"Well,  not  Mrs.  Whitaker,"  Miss  Marble 
said,  and  smiled  sympathetically.  "Her  com- 
panion called.  Mrs.  Whitaker's  very  anxious 
to  speak  with  you." 

"All  right,"  Charles  said.  "Get  her  for  me 
in  five  minutes,"  and  he  picked  up  the  letters. 

Then  Roger  Blakesley  and  Anthony  Bur- 
ton came  in  from  the  coatroom  and  Charles 
nodded  at  them  and  smiled.  Roger  walked  to 
his  own  desk,  but  Anthony  Burton  stopped 
for  a  moment.  As  he  did  so,  it  seemed  to 
Charles  that  the  whole  bank  was  watching 
them,  and  Mr.  Burton  must  have  been  aware 
of  this,  too,  but  he  was  more  used  than 
Charles  to  being  watched.  He  stood  straight, 
white-headed  and  smiling,  dressed  in  a  pearl- 
gray  double-breasted  suit  with  an  expansive, 
heavy,  gray-checked  necktie.  He  was  slender 
and  athletic,  almost  young-looking  consider- 
ing that  he  was  close  to  sixty-five. 

"  I  didn't  see  you  on  the  train,"  Mr.  Bur- 
ton said. 

Charles  glanced  at  Roger  Blakesley's  desk. 
It  was  an  opportunity,  but  it  was  also  a  time 
to  be  careful.  "I  didn't  see  you  either," 
Charles  said.  "Mrs.  Whitaker  is  after  me." 
It  was  better  to  do  it  that  way.  It  did  no 
harm  to  have  him  know  about  Mrs.  Whit- 
aker. 

"Well,  as  long  as  she's  after  you  and  not 
me,"  Mr.  Burton  said.  "  We'll  see  you  at  din- 
ner Friday,  won't  we?" 

"You  can  count  on  it,"  Charles  said.  "Ab- 
solutely." And  he  laughed  and  Anthony 
Burton  laughed. 

"Yes,"  Mr.  Burton  said,  "I  suppose  we 
can,  Charley.  How  are  Nancy  and  the  chil- 
dren?" 

"They're  wonderful,"  Charles  said. 

"Nancy's  a  great  girl,"  Mr.  Burton  said. 
"You  boys  are  getting  together  at  eleven, 
aren't  you?  I'll  be  there."  He  smiled  and 
nodded  and  walked  over  to  his  desk  in  the 
corner. 

"Mrs.  Whitaker's  on  the  telephone  now," 
Miss  Marble  said,  and  Charles  picked  up  the 
desk  telephone,  speaking  softly  as  one  always 
did  in  the  bank. 

"Good  morning,  Mrs.  Whitaker.  This  is 
Mr.  Gray." 

He  could  recognize  a  particular  tone  in  her 
voice.  It  was  the  gracious,  informal  tone  that 
she  was  in  the  habit  of  using  when  she  wanted 
to  make  a  pleasant  impression  on  people  who 
handled  her  affairs. 

"Oh,  Mr.  Gray,"  he  heard  her  say,  "it's  so 
nice  to  hear  your  voice.  Hewett  and  I  are  so 
dreadfully  worried." 

"Why,  I'm  sorry,"  Charles  said.  "What 
have  you  to  be  worried  about?" 

"  We  have  to  sell  something,  Mr.  Gray,  we 
have  to  sell  something  right  away.  We  liter- 
ally haven't  got  a  cent  of  money." 

At  least  he  was  able  to  smile,  since  Mrs. 
Whitaker  was  not  there,  and  the  strange 
thing  about  it  was  that  her  tone  of  despera- 
tion was  completely  genuine,  as  genuine  as 
though  she  had  to  sell  some  piece  of  furniture 
to  pay  the  grocer.  One  part  of  him  could 
smile,  but  another  part  was  honestly  sympa- 
thetic. This  was  one  of  the  things  that  the 
bank  had  taught  him.  "Oh,"  Charles  said, 
and  he  was  about  to  add  that  he  was  sorry, 
but  he  checked  himself  because  he  had 
learned  that  it  made  depositors  angry  if  you 
became  too  actively  sorry. 

"We  would  like  to  sell  something  that  has 
a  loss  to  it,"  Mrs.  Whitaker  said,  "but  there 
literally  isn't  anything.  Everything  shows  a 
profit.  Why  don't  you  ever  leave  us  anything 
with  losses?" 

Charles  drummed  his  fingers  softly  on  the 
desk  and  raised  his  eyes  to  the  baroque  ceil- 
ing with  its  new  indirect  lighting.  "Well,"  he 
said,  "I  see  what  you  mean,  but  the  object 
usually  is  to  show  a  profit.  Most  of  our  friends 
like  it  better  that  way.  There  are  still  ad- 
vantages to  having  a  profit  rather  than  a 
loss." 

"Are  there?"  asked  Mrs.  Whitaker.  "I 
know  it's  so  if  vou  say  so.  but  you've  simply 


got  to  help  us,  Mr.  Gray— anything  you  de- 
cide on — you  will  help  us,  won't  you?" 

"Of  course  I  will,"  Charles  said,  and  his 
voice  was  gently  reassuring.  "That's  what 
I'm  here  for.  Let  me  see,  you  have  a  number 
of  short-term  Governments." 

"I  know.  Mr.  Whitaker  doesn't  want  to 
sell  those.  He  refuses,  absolutely." 

"Oh.  Why  does  he?" 

"Because  his  father  always  said  that  you 
mustn't  be  a  bear  on  the  United  States.  He 
says  that  we  must  back  up  the  Government 
no  matter  what  it  does.  I  believe  that,  don't 
you?" 

"I  wouldn't  say  it  would  be  disloyal," 
Charles  said.  "Short-term  Governments  are 
about  the  same  as  cash.  That's  the  way 
they're  generally  used." 

"Suppose  we  try  to  think  of  something 
else,"  Mrs.  Whitaker  said.  "There  must  be 
something  else." 

"Yes,"  Charles  said.  "I'll  tell  you  what 
I'll  do.  I'd  better  get  a  picture  of  the  whole 
situation.  As  long  as  you're  ill  and  can't 
come  in  yourself,  I  could  send  Mr.  Joyce 
over  to  see  you." 

"I  don't  think  Mr.  Joyce  has  the  experi- 
ence, do  you?"   Mrs.   Whitaker  said.   "I 
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By  Mary  Wilder  IVasp 

My  granddad  was  the  captain 
Of  the  schooner  Mary  Jane; 

She  floundered  in  the  Arctic 
And  he  righted  her  again. 

He  sailed  her  into  harbors 
Where  no  other  ship  could  ride; 

He  did  not  need  a  compass 
Or  the  North  Star  for  a  guide. 

He  lives  with  us  this  winter 

And  is  jolly  as  can  be; 
He  never  lets  my  mother  know 

He's  homesick  for  the  sea. 

But  he  told  me,  it's  a  secret, 
That  he's  scary  of  the  land, 

And  when  we  walk  across  the  street 
He  asks  to  hold  my  hand. 
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know  he's  a  charming  young  man,  but  he  is 
still  rather  immature  and  he's  always  so — 
well,  so  indefinite.  And  Mr.  Thingamajig, 
what's  his  name?  The  one  Mr.  Burton 
turned  me  over  to  the  last  time  I  came  in, 
when  you  were  out.  He  was  indefinite  too." 

"  Whom  do  you  mean?  "  Charles  asked.  "I 
can't  exactly  place  him  from  your  descrip- 
tion." 

"That  round-faced,  pussycat  man  with 
glasses.  The  furtive,  pussycat  one." 

"You  don't  mean  Mr.  Blakesley,  do  you?" 

"That's  it,"  said  Mrs.  Whitaker.  "Mr. 
Blakesley." 

Charles  glanced  across  at  Roger  Blakes- 
ley, who  was  busy  dictating.  "I  know  him 
pretty  well,"  Charles  said.  "I  wouldn't  say 
he  was  a  pussycat." 

"It's  a  compliment  to  you,  Mr.  Gray," 
Mrs.  Whitaker  said,  "that  Hewett  and  I 
both  want  you  to  help  us,  and  we  simply 
have  to  find  a  hundred  thousand  dollars 
somewhere.  It  isn't  asking  too  much  for  you 
to  come  over,  is  it?" 

"No,"  Charles  said.  "It's  rather  hard  for 
me  to  get  away,  but  I  think  we  could  make 
an  exception  as  long  as  you're  not  well." 

"You  see,  we've  decided  after  all  to  buy 
that  ranch.  Albert's  fallen  in  love  with  it, 
and  I  think  Mr.  Whitaker  has,  too,  a  little. 
You'll  come  at  five,  won't  you,  when  we  can 
all  be  quiet  at  teatime,  and  tell  us  how  un- 
wise it  is?" 

"I  suppose  it  depends  on  the  ranch," 
Charles  said.  "Why,  yes,  I  think  I  could  ar- 
range to  come  at  five." 


"But   don't  say  it's  too  unwise,"  M 
Whitaker  said.  "You're  so  New  Engla 
sometimes,  Mr.  Gray.  Don't  be  too  uncoi 
promising,  will  you?  Just  say  it's  a  little 
unwise." 

"All  right,"  Charles  said.  "At  five.  I'll 
member.  A  little  bit  unwise." 

Charles  put  down  the  telephone  and  ra 
for  Miss  Marble.  He  would  have  to  ca 
Nancy  to  tell  her  he  could  not  take  the  fly 
thirty  train,  but  it  was  already  ten-fifte 
and  Nancy  would  be  at  the  chain  store, 
fore  he  forgot,  it  would  be  well  to  tell  Mi 
Marble. 


Down  there  on  the  floor  of  the  Stuyves 
you  worked  with  the  privacy  of  a  goldfis 
There  might  be  certain  sheltered  corners 
the  neighborhood  of  the  officers'  desks,  bt| 
there  was  no  shelter  at  the  edge  of  the  gre 
carpet  where  Charles  and  Roger  Blakeslej 
were  stationed.  They  sat  there  in  a  kind  i 
advanced  bastion,  barring  the  way  to  til 
higher  executives,  like  a  knight  and  a  bisho 
on  a  chessboard,  Charles  sometimes  though| 
Of  course  there  was  an  outer  ring  of  pav 
in  front.  Individuals  like  Tom  Joyce,  his  i 
sistant,  at  his  smaller  desk  well  off  the  carpel 
or  Holland  just  behind  him,  or  Miss  MarblJ 
were  all  protecting  pawns.  There  was  nl 
physical  railing  to  guard  any  of  them  fror| 
the  customers. 

Old  Joe,  who  stood  just  inside  the  door,  ij 
a  neat  business  suit  instead  of  a  uniforrrl 
was  in  the  most  exposed  position.  He  wal 
the  one  who  helped  with  the  counter  check  | 
and  the  deposit  slips,  who  directed  trafl 
and  estimated  the  preliminary  situation.  Il 
was  he  who  decided  that  our  Mr.  Joyce  ol 
our  Mr.  Holland  or,  if  it  seemed  justifiablaT 
our  Mr.  Gray  or  Mr.  Blakesley  would  b| 
glad  to  help  you. 

Charles  often  wondered  why  this  systen 
of  everyone's  working  in  the  open  shoull 
exist.  At  any  rate,  he  had  developed  an  abili 
ity  to  concentrate  so  he  could  block  off  tlvl 
mechanical  sounds  and  the  sounds  of  voice  I 
and  footsteps.  He  was  also  able  to  break  of  I 
from  abstraction  to  immediacy.  When  h<| 
heard  Joe  speak  to  him,  he  was  able  to  lajl 
down  his  paper  instantly  and  still  to  remenvf 
ber  for  future  reference  exactly  where  h(| 
left  off. 

"Mr.  Gray,"  Joe  said,  "here's  a  gentle^ 
man  to  see  you." 

Joe  had  not  said  there  was  a  gentlemanj 
who  wanted  to  see  him.  There  was  no  oppor- 
tunity to  ask  who  he  was  or  what  he  wanted.] 
The  gentleman  was  right  there. 

Charles  often  wished  that  he  was  a  back* 
slapping  type  like  Roger  Blakesley.  Roger] 
had  a  habit  of  cultivating  acquaintance  and| 
contacts  as  scientifically  as  a  market  gar- 
dener could  start  young  tomatoes  in  flat! 
boxes  and  tend  them  until  they  grew  into] 
vines.  Charles  had  never  been  good  at  using] 
personal  liking  for  business  purposes,  yefej 
naturally  he  had  developed  some  sort  off 
technique,  since  he  was  continually  dealing] 
with  people. 

Charles  could  see  that  the  man  whom  Joe  I 
had  brought  to  his  desk  was  eight  or  nine| 
years  older  than  he,  and  this  would  place  [ 
him  in  his  early  fifties.  It  was  always  hard 
for  him  to  recall,  when  he  met  anyone  of  this 
age  suddenly,  whether  he  had  ever  known : 
him  before,  because  fifty  is  a  period  in  life 
when  time  begins  altering  faces  in  all  sorts  of 
disagreeable  and  incongruous  ways.  Charles 
knew  instantly  that  he  was  not  a  salesman 
and  that  he  was  not  connected  with  any 
gainful  occupation.  His  face  was  not  smooth 
enough,  his  manner  did  not  have  that  sort  of 
breezy  assurance,   his  clothes  lacked  uni-j 
formity.  His  face  might  have  been  that  of  aj 
college  professor  or  some  minor  employee 
from  a  Washington  bureau. 

"Good  morning,"  Charles  said  carefully. 

The  stranger  answered  in  a  nasal,  twang- 
ing voice.  "Well,  if  it  isn't  Charley  Gray." 

Charles  tried  hastily  to  recall  where  orj 
when  or  in  what  phase  of  his  life  they  could 
have  met.  It  might  have  been  at  Dartmouth. 
It  might  have  been  in  Boston.  It  might  have  : 
been  somewhere  in  the  war — they  all  looked  | 
different  out  of  uniform. 

(Continued  on  Page  122) 
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Portrait  of  Mrs.  R.  Fulton  Cutting  II,  from  the  Dorothy  Gray  Gallery  of  Fascinating  Women.  By  the  celebrated  artist  Julian  Levi. 

Merry  Christmas  ~~  From  Dorothy  Cray 


i.  Elation  Cologne,  a  soft,  subtle  fra- 
rance.  In  plastic  snow  Christmas  Tree. 
Wonderful  holiday  table  favor.  $3.75. 


Three  unusually  distinctive  colognes. 
Uren,  a  flirtatious,  seductive  scent. 
Suggestion,  a  fanciful,  sophisticated 
rouquet.  Spindrift,  an  adventurous,  care- 
ree  fragrance.  Each  beautifully  wrapped  . 
or  Christmas.  $2.50. 

.  Magic  Hour.  Superlative  scent.  Per- 
ume,  $20.00,  85.00.  Magic  Hour  Eau  de 
'arfum.  Softer  than  a  perfume,  stronger 
han  cologne.  $10.00.  All  in  faceted  flacons. 


D.  Beauty  Case.  Fitted  with  Dorothy  Gray 
creams  and  make-up.  $14.50. 

E.  Beauty  Case.  With  creams  and  make-up 
essentials  in  removable  tray.  $25.00. 

F.  Savoir  Faire  Perfume.  Provocative, 
sophisticated  fragrance.  $25.00. 

G.  Savoir  Faire  compact.  Gold  plated, 


exquisitely    designed.    $10.00.    Matching 
gold  plated  Savoir  Faire  Lipstick.  $3.00. 

H.   Nosegay  Dusting  Powder.   Nostalgic 
fragrance;  luxurious  puff.  $2.00. 

I.  New  Moon  single  compact.  $3.50. 

J.  Modern  Design  in  a  double  compact  with 
affixed  lipstick.  $5.75. 


Dorothy  Gray 

THE  DOROTHY  GRAY  SALON  •  445  PARK  AVE.,  NEW  YORK 


K.  Cologne  Bar.  Three  fragrances  in  vase- 
like bottles.  Nosegay,  Night  Drums,  On 
The  Avenue.  $3.50. 

L.  "Three  to  Get  Ready."  Provocative 
lipstick  trio  in  new  fashion  shades.  $2.00. 

M.  Belle-Hop  Zipper  Kit.  Beauty  essentials 
in  gay,  convenient  carrying  case.  $3.95. 

N.  Nosegay  Cologne.  Nostalgic  fragrance; 
a  great  favorite.  $2.50. 

O.  Santa   Claus   covers   new   Suggestion 

Cologne.  $3.75. 

(All  prices  listed  plus  tax.) 
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You'll  find  new 
corset  comfort 
with  Spirella 


BUT  comfort  isn't  all  my  new  Spirella 
gives.  Now  my  figure  gets  proper 
support.  The  perpetual  tiredness  that 
spoiled  my  fun  is  gone.  I  look  and  feel 
younger  with  more  pep  than  I've  had 
in  years.  All  because  I  tried  the  "press 
and  lift"  test  (shown  below)  and  learned 
the  secret  of  healthful  Spirella  support. 


Spirella 


Press  down  on  stomach. 
That's  the  cramped  feel- 
ing of  ordinary  garments. 


Now  lower  your  hands 
and  lift  up!  That's  like 
Spirella 's  all  day  comfort. 


How  do  you  get  this  new  comfort?  Only 
from  the  Spirella  Corsetiere  who  calls  at 
your  home.  In  quiet  and  privacy,  while 
you're  comfortably  supported  in  a  spe- 
cial modeling  garment,  she  measures 
you  for  your  Spirella. 

For  name  of  your  local  Spirella  Corsetiere,  write 


In  the  U.  S. 

THE  SPIRKLLA  CO..  INC. 

NIAGARA  FALLS.  N  .  Y. 


In  Canada 

THE  SPIRELLA  CO..  LTD. 

NIAGARA   FALLS.  ONT. 


AT  BETTER 

STORES 

EVERYWHERE 


&$& 


MADE  Of  OUPON!  NUON 

MOT  fUll  FASHION  MILLS.  INC..  EMPIRE  STATE  BUILDING.  N.  Y. 


KNITTING  WOOL 

SEND  FOR  250   FREE   SAMPLES 
Prompt  Mail  Service 

Colonial  §am  ^ouae 

1231  F  CHERRY  ST. PHILA.  7,  PA. 

CUT  ME  OUT! 

if  You  Want  to  Make  Monvul 

We  need  live  wire  men  and  women  as  Subscription 
Representatives!  Here's  a  part-time  joh  that  will 
pay  you  Big  Commissions!  No  charge  for  particu- 
lars or  supplies.  Write  at  once  to 

CURTIS  CIRCULATION  COMPANY 

801  Independence  Square, Philadelphia  S.Pennsylvania 


fji/eUi 


HEAR    RINGS 

Dress  as  you  please,  with  AMY 
hair  style;  few  will  notice  you 
wear  a  hearing  aid.  Clever 
new  Maico  Hear  Rings  con- 
ceal your  receiver  as  a  tiny, 
powerful  hearing  aid  tucks 
comfortably  away.  Learn  the 
secret  today— mail  this  ad  with 
your  name  and  address  to 
314  Maico  Bldg., 
Minneapolis  1,  Minn. 


Maico  inc 


(Continued  from  Page  120) 

"Charley,"  the  stranger  asked,  "don't 
you  remember  me  at  all?  I'm  Malcolm 
Bryant." 

Then,  of  course,  he  remembered.  The  deep 
eyes,  the  large  mouth,  the  heavy  hands — 
everything  came  together  into  sudden  focus. 
He  had  been  thinking  of  Clyde  that  morning 
and  there  in  front  of  him  was  Malcolm  Bry- 
ant, who,  of  course,  had  been  untidily  away 
in  memory. 

He  found  himself  shaking  hands  again  with 
Malcolm  Bryant  and  Malcolm  was  saying 
that  he  had  dropped  in  to  cash  a  Govern- 
ment check  and  the  cashier  had  asked  him  if 
anyone  in  the  bank  could  identify  him.  Then 
he  had  looked  across  the  room  and  there  was 
Charles. 

At  least  the  business  of  the  check  was  use- 
ful, because  it  placed  everything  on  a  routine 
basis.  He  initialed  the  check  and  gave  it  to 
Joe  to  cash  and  asked  Malcolm  Bryant  to 
sit  down  in  the  visitor's  chair  beside  him. 

"How's  Jessica?"  Malcolm  asked. 

"I  don't  know,"  Charles  said.  "I  haven't 
seen  her  for  quite  a  while." 

"What?"  said  Malcolm.  "Didn't  you 
marry  Jessica?" 

"No,"  Charles  said.  It  seemed  to  him  that 
the  tellers  were  unreasonably  slow. 

"How's  Clyde?" 

"I  don't  know,  Malcolm,"  Charles  said, 
and,  though  it  was  the  truth,  the  bareness  of 
his  answer  made  him  feel  uneasy. 

"Aren't  your  family  still  living  there?" 

"My  father's  dead,"  Charles  said.  "My 
mother's  living  with  Dorothea  in  Kansas 
City.  She  married  a  man  named  Elbridge 
Sterne  who  was  a  metallurgist  at  Wright- 
Sherwin.  He's  in  Kansas  City  now." 

"Oh,"  said  Malcolm.  "Elbridge.  What 
about  the  old  house?" 

"  I  guess  it's  still  there,"  Charles  said.  "We 
sold  it.  I  haven't  been  there  for  a  very  long 
time." 

"A  ghost  town,"  Malcolm  said.  "A  vital 
sort  of  ghost  town.  That's  the  way  I  de- 
scribed it  in  the  introduction.  Haven't  you 
seen  the  book?" 

"No." 

"You've  never  seen  it?"  Malcolm  said. 
"It's  the  best  thing  the  foundation  ever  got 
out.  A  Yankee  Persepolis.  That's  what  I 
called  Clyde — Persepolis." 

Charles  wished  Joe  would  come  back  with 
the  cash.  "Why  Persepolis?"  he  asked. 

"Where  the  Persians  worshiped  memo- 
ries," Malcolm  said.  "I  stopped  off  there  in 
'Thirty-five  on  my  way  to  India  and  looked 
in  on  the  University  of  Chicago  dig.  I  was 
studying  some  dog  worshipers  in  India." 

"So  you're  still  on  primitive  man,  are 
you?" 

"Yes.  But  don't  forget  all  man  is  primitive. 
You  ought  to  know  that.  You're  primitive." 

"Yes,"  Charles  said,  "I  suppose  I  am." 

"And  so  is  Clyde,"  said  Malcolm.  "Primi- 
tive, like  any  other  social  structure." 

"  I  don't  know  much  about  anthropology," 
Charles  said,  "except  what  I  learned  from 
you,  but  it  always  seems  to  me  you  people 
oversimplify." 

"Man  only  has  a  few  basic  behavioristic 
patterns,"  Malcolm  said,  "that  are  con- 
stantly repeated  with  silly  variations.  You 
can't  oversimplify.  That's  the  beauty  of  it." 

Charles  laughed.  Joe  was  moving  toward 
them  with  Malcolm's  money  and  Miss 
Marble  had  also  appeared. 

"It's  eleven  o'clock,  Mr.  Gray,"  Miss 
Marble  said. 

"Here  is  your  wampum,  Malcolm," 
Charles  said.  "You'd  better  count  it.  I  have 
to  go  to  a  meeting." 

"How  about  lunch?"  Malcolm  said. 
"Come  on  over  to  the  Harvard  Club." 

Charles  glanced  meaningly  at  Miss  Mar- 
ble. "Have  I  a  luncheon  engagement,  Miss 
Marble?" 

"Why,  no,"  Miss  Marble  said.  "Not  to- 
day, Mr.  Gray." 

It  was  very  obtuse  of  Miss  Marble  and 
now  there  was  no  reason  for  him  not  to  have 
lunch  with  Malcolm  Bryant. 

"Well,  thanks,"  Charles  said,  "if  you 
don't  mind  lunching  early.  Can  you  make 
it  twelve-thirty?" 


NO  OTHER  RUB  GIVES 
FASTER  RELIEF  IN 

CHEST  COLDS! 

To  Relieve  Coughs-Aching  Muscles 

Musterole  instantly  starts 
right  in  to  relieve  coughs 
and  tight  aching  soreness  in 
chest  muscles.  It  helps  break 
up  congestion  in  upper  bron- 
chial tubes,  nose  and  throat. 
No  other  rub  gives  faster 
relief  and  it  lasts  for  hours! 
Musterole  is  the  only  chest 
rub  made  in  3  strengths. 
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'Meet  me  there  at  twelve-thirty,"  Mal- 
<  lm  said.  "Good-by,  Charles." 

The  depositors'  room  off  the  vaults  had 
\  st  been  refinished  and  redecorated  and 
[ony  Burton  had  called  the  conference 
here  because  he  wanted  to  see  how  every- 
[ing  looked.  Hugh  Garrity,  an  old  Second 
ivision  veteran  of  World  War  I,  dressed 
taw  in  a  Confederate-gray  uniform,  was  on 
1  jty  at  the  gate,  and  Mr.  William  Poultney, 
ho  led  clients  to  their  boxes  and  put  both 
ients  and  boxes  into  the  private  alcoves, 
as  seated  watchfully  at  his  desk  behind 
le  bars.  Hugh  Garrity,  and  Mr.  Poultney, 
x>,  wore  an  air  of  lynxlike  alertness,  which 
as  to  be  expected  since  the  bank  officers  were 
laking  this  unaccustomed  use  of  the  new 
»m. 

"Good  morning,  sir,"  Hugh  said,  and  he 

aluted  in  that  heavy,  half-formal  way  com- 

lon  to  all  civilian  guards.  If  he  had  been  a 

og,  Charles  thought,  he  would  have  slowly 

I .agged  his  tail. 

I  Charles  waved  his  hand  to  William  Poult- 
liey  and  it  occurred  to  him  that  William 
Poultney  still  owed  him  fifteen  dollars,  but  it 
leas  not  the  time  to  mention  it.  Somehow 
I  here  never  did  seem  to  be  a  suitable  occasion 
or  taking  up  this  detail. 

"William,"  Charles  asked,  "do  you  use  an 
|:lectric  razor  or  a  safety  razor?" 

William    Poultney    looked    startled    and 
passed  his  hand  carefully  over  his  smooth 
md  rather  heavy  jowls.  "What's  the  mat- 
er?" he  asked.  "Don't  I  look  shaved?" 

"You  look  beautiful,"  Charles  said.  "I 
.vas  just  thinking  of  something  else." 

He  was  thinking  of 
knur  Blakesley's  electric  mhmmi 
razor,  but  Mr.  Poultney 
Utill  looked  startled.  It  was 
seldom  in  order  to  joke  in 
pn  eccentric  way  down 
there  in  the  vaults. 

"As  a  matter  of  fact,  now 
you  bring  it  up,  I  have  this       ^^^^^^^^ 
shaving  problem  licked." 
William  said.   "The  truth 
of  it  is,  the  razor  doesn't  matter.   It's  the 
soap.   I  use  a  brushless  cream.  You  just  rub 
it  on  and  there  it  is." 

"  Well,  well,"  Charles  said.  "  But  you  have 
to  get  it  off  later,  don't  you?  " 

Hugh  Garrity  smiled  sourly.  "The  whole 
secret  is  the  lather."  Hugh  Garrity  said. 
"Get  a  good  heavy  lather  and  swab  it  on  your 
face  with  a  big  brush  -  — "  His  face  froze 
suddenly  and  he  stiffened  to  attention  and 
Charles  saw  William  Poultney  square  his 
shoulders  and  he  heard  a  light,  quick  step 
behind  him.  It  was  Mr.  Anthony  Burton, 
coming  down  for  the  conference. 

"Hello."  Tony  Burton  said.  "What's  the 
discussion?" 

"I  don't  know  how  the  subject  came  up," 
Charles  said.  "We  were  talking  about  shav- 
ing and  electric  razors."  He  was  relieved  to 
see  Tony  Burton  smile  and  he  remembered 
what  Tony  often  said  about  the  bank — that 
everyone  in  it  was  part  of  one  big  family. 

"I  wouldn't  have  one  of  those  damned 
electric  razors  in  the  house,"  Mr.  Burton 
said.  "My  wife  gave  me  one  for  Christmas 
and  it  blew  out  half  the  fuses.  Come  on, 
Charles." 


Charles  had  a  vicious  fleeting  thought, 
which  he  immediately  dismissed,  that  it 
might  be  appropriate  to  say  that  Roger 
Blakesley  used  an  electric  razor.  It  was  one 
of  those  small  matters  that  could  possibly 
count  for  something,  but  as  he  weighed  the 
question  he  was  appalled  at  his  own  small- 
mindedness,  and  he  followed  Mr.  Burton  to 
the  depositors'  room  without  speaking. 

The  group  had  already  gathered.  Stephen 
Merry  was  there,  wearing  his  new  oversize 
tortoise-shell  glasses,  and  Roger  Blakesley 
with  his  rimless  glasses,  and  Alfred  Brock 
from  trust  administration  and  Tom  Joyce 
and  two  other  men  from  the  trust  depart- 
ment. When  the  door  was  closed  everything 
was  friendly,  because  they  were  one  big 
family. 

"That  was  an  awful  rain  last  night,"  Steve 
Merry  said.  "Our  cellar  leaked  again." 

Then  they  all  sat  down  and  talked  for  a 
few  moments  about  cellars  and  the  difficulties 
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of  subsurface  drainage  and  Tony  Burton 
began  to  tell  about  his  own  cellar  and  heat- 
ing plant  until  he  checked  himself  and  said 
they  had  better  get  to  work. 

Charles  sat  listening  attentively  with  his 
eye  on  Roger  Blakesley  as  Tony  Burton  took 
the  meeting  over.  As  it  was  a  routine  confer- 
ence, he  knew  most  of  the  subject  matter 
already— the  general  money  situation,  the 
holdings  in  new  accounts,  the  stability  of 
certain  industries.  Roger  Blakesley,  it 
seemed  to  Charles,  was  talking  more  than 
usual  and  trying  almost  too  hard  to  con- 
tribute useful  ideas.  Charles  could  follow  the 
discussion  with  no  difficulty  and  at  the  same 
time  think  of  Malcolm  Bryant  upstairs.  He 
remembered,  too,  that  he  must  have  two 
hundred  dollars  transferred  to  the  house- 
keeping account  for  Nancy,  but  his  watch- 
fulness never  flagged.  No  matter  how  dull 
and  how  meaningless  it  was,  you  had  to  be 
very  careful  at  a  meeting.  You  had  to  re- 
member the  arguments  and  the  way  the 
minds  had  worked  around  the  table.  At  any 
moment  Tony  Burton  was  apt  to  ask  your 
opinion. 


It  was  only  after  half  an  hour  that  any- 
thing of  an  unusual  nature  came  up.  Some- 
how the  thread  of  the  meeting  and  its  pur- 
pose had  been  dropped  and  Tony  Burton 
announced,  out  of  a  clear  sky,  that  a  new 
depositor,  with  whom  Charles  was  not  ac- 
quainted, was  applying  for  a  six  months'  loan 
of  two  hundred  thousand  dollars.  He  was  a 
man  named  Godfrey  W.  Eaton,  who  was  the 
head  of  a  substantial  company  manufactur- 
ing tiling.  Roger  Blakesley 
■MMMMi  had  seen  him  first  and  he 
had  taken  him  to  Stephen 
Merry  and  afterward  to 
Tony  Burton.  The  bank 
had  investigated  Mr. 
Eaton  through  all  the  or- 
dinary channels  and  now 
^^^^^^^^^  all  his  business  life  was 
down  on  a  memorandum 
that  sounded  like  the  dos- 
siers of  a  hundred  other  people  whose  names 
had  come  up  at  loan  conferences.  Mr. 
Eaton  was  from  the  Middle  West,  where 
he  had  owned  a  number  of  small  factories, 
and  Mr.  Eaton  had  obviously  done  well  for 
himself,  because  now  he  owned  two  apart- 
ment buildings  free  and  clear,  was  a  direc- 
tor of  a  chain  of  stores,  and  a  part  owner  of 
a  sugar  refinery.  He  was  obviously  one  of 
those  adroit  people  who  could  move  from 
one  enterprise  to  another.  The  purpose  of 
the  loan  was  for  additions  to  the  tile  plant. 
Part  of  the  collateral  was  in  Government 
bonds  and  part  in  stocks.  It  surprised  Charles 
that  the  officers  had  not  given  him  the  loan 
at  once,  particularly  since  it  appeared  that 
Mr.  Eaton  was  a  director  of  the  Pacific  In- 
vestors Trust  and  thus  indirectly  controlled 
several  large  accounts  at  the  Stuyvesant 
which  were  not  his  own.  If  Mr.  Eaton  were 
disappointed  personally,  the  disappointment 
might  go  much  farther,  but  recently  Tony 
Burton  and  Stephen  Merry  had  been  exhibit- 
ing an  unusual  slowness  in  making  decisions. 
"I  wonder  why  he  didn't  go  to  his  own 
bank,"  Charles  said.  "Not  that  it's  any  of 
my  business." 

Clearly  Roger  Blakesley  was  delighted  by 
the  question.  "Because  I  met  him  first, 
Charles,"  Roger  said,  "and  I'm  selling  him 
on  the  personal  service  of  small  banks.  I  met 
him  playing  golf.  I've  seen  quite  a  good  deal 
of  Godfrey  Eaton.  He's  a  friend  of  Sam  Sum- 
merby.  You  know,  Tony,  Sam  Summerby 
from  Baltimore." 

Perhaps  it  was  Charles'  imagination,  per- 
haps he  was  becoming  unduly  sensitive,  but 
it  seemed  to  him  that  there  was  a  slight 
rustle  around  the  table.  It  seemed  to  him 
that  everyone  was  watching  them,  and  he 
realized  that  Roger  had  made  a  very  good 
point.  He  knew  that  Roger  was  implying, 
without  being  obliged  to  say  it,  that  he  had 
brought  in  a  very  nice  piece  of  business  to 
the  Stuyvesant,  which  was  more  than 
Charles  had  done  lately.  He  was  implying, 
without  having  to  say  it,  that  he  brought  in 
new  business  because  he  got  around  and 
sweetened  contacts  and  played  golf  with 
people   like    Samuel    Summerby.    He   was 
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implying,  without  saying  it,  that  it  was  too 
bad  Charles  played  a  very  poor  game  of  golf, 
and  it  seemed  to  Charles  that  he  was  called 
upon  to  give  some  sort  of  answer. 

"Are  you  on  a  first-name  basis  with  him, 
Roger?"  he  asked. 

"Of  course  I  am,"  Roger  said.  "I've  known 
Godfrey  Eaton  for  a  year.  Everybody  at  the 
club  knows  Godfrey." 

"What  club?"  Tony  Burton  asked. 
"Where  does  Eaton  play  golf?" 

"Why,  the  Seneca  Club,"  Roger  said. 
"  I've  got  in  the  habit  of  playing  there  lately 
instead  of  at  Oak  Knoll.  It's  a  sportier 
course." 

Mr.  Burton  nodded  and  made  a  note  on  a 
memorandum  pad.  The  meeting  had  turned 
into  a  club's  committee  on  admissions. 

"  I  rather  liked  him  myself,''  Tony  Burton 
said.  "He's  breezy,  but  he  has  an  agreeable 
personality.  But  Charles  has  put  his  finger  on 
it.  Why  should  he  come  around  to  us?  " 

"Because  he  likes  us,"  Roger  said.  "He 
told  me  he  liked  you  very  much  personally." 

"Why  shouldn't  he?"  Stephen  Merry 
asked.  "  I  like  Tony  personally." 

Roger  Blakesley  laughed.  "As  a  matter  of 
fact,  I  do  too,"  he  said.  "That's  why  the 
Stuyvesant  is  a  great  bank.  Everybody  likes 
Tony." 

"I'd  love  Tony  myself,"  Charles  said,  "if 
he'd  lend  me  two  hundred  thousand  dollars. 
That's  the  way  it  is.  Love  and  money." 

The  officers  laughed.  Even  the  younger 
men  around  the  table  smiled,  and  Mr.  Bur- 
ton picked  up  a  piece  of  paper.  "  He's  putting 
up  enough,"  he  said.  "There's  only  one  se- 
curity I  question.  Here's  an  unlisted  com- 
pany from  a  place  called 
Clyde,  Massachusetts— a  \\\\\\\\\\\\\\\\\\\\\Wk 
block  of  five  thousand 
shares  at  thirty  dollars  a 
share." 

That  was  how  Clyde 
came  into  the  conference 
room,  suddenly,  out  of  ■MMMHBM 
nowhere.  It  came  because 
Tony  Burton's  mind  had  been  on  a  loan 
when  he  should  have  been  discussing  the 
trust  business.  It  came  like  an  unexpected 
gust  of  wind  through  an  open  window,  ex- 
cept that  there  were  no  windows  in  the 
conference  room — nothing  but  scientific  air 
conditioning. 

"I  remember  that  five  thousand  shares," 
Roger  Blakesley  said,  "but  he  has  enough 
without  it,  hasn't  he?  We  ought  not  to  dis- 
appoint him.  He's  just  the  sort  of  person  who 
in  different  ways  controls  a  lot  of  business." 

The  Nickerson  Cordage  Company,  Clyde, 
Massachusetts,"  Mr.  Burton  said.  "Five 
thousand  shares.  Now,  of  course,  we  don't 
want  to  disappoint  Mr.  Eaton,  but  has  any- 
one here  ever  heard  of  the  Nickerson  Cord- 
age Company?  Wait  a  minute — Charles, 
didn't  you  come  from  a  place  called  Clyde?  " 

"Yes,  sir.  I  was  born  there,  but  I  haven't 
been  there  for  quite  a  while." 

"  Well,  what  about  the  Nickerson  Cordage 
Company?" 

"They  used  to  make  rope,"  Charles  said, 
"and  twine  and  fish  nets.  They  were  near  the 
Wright-Sherwin  Company.  I  didn't  know  it 
was  incorporated.  It  must  have  grown." 

"If  Godfrey  Eaton  has  money  in  it,  it 
must  be  good,"  Roger  said.  He  spoke  as  an 
authority,  as  a  golf  partner  and  an  intimate, 
personal  friend  of  Mr.  Godfrey  Eaton. 

"Well,  we'll  leave  this  for  now,"  Mr.  Bur- 
ton said.  His  voice  was  resonant  and  agree- 
able, but  it  seemed  to  Charles  that  it  had 
changed  slightly. 

Charles  glanced  at  his  watch.  It  was  ten 
minutes  past  twelve,  and  in  five  minutes 
everyone  was  standing  up,  looking  almost 
carefree  because  there  would  be  a  breathing 
spell  for  lunch. 

"  I  didn't  know  the  Eaton  thing  was  com- 
ing up  this  morning,"  Roger  Blakesley  said. 

Probably,  under  the  circumstances,  it  was 
right  to  hover  around  Tony  Burton  and  to 
show  eagerness  and  zeal,  but  at  the  same  time 
it  might  be  possible  to  go  too  far. 

"Speaking   of  electric   razors,"   Charles 

said,  "there  was  a  story  in  the  war "  He 

had  decided  that  he  would  bring  up  electric 
razors  after  all. 


^  Never  give  a  man  up  until 
W  he  has  failed  at  something 
he  likes. 

—  WARDEN  LEWIS  E.  UWES. 


"What's  that  about  electric  razors?" 
Roger  asked  quickly. 

"There  was  a  story  in  the  war,"  Charles 
said,  "about  someone  who  brought  one  to 
Port  Moresby  in  New  Guinea  and  there 
weren't  any  outlets  at  Moresby." 

Charles  was  pleased  to  see  that  Tony  Bur- 
ton looked  amused. 

"  Do  you  use  one  of  those  damned  things, 
Roger?"  Tony  Burton  asked. 

"Of  course,"  Roger  said.  "When  you  get 
the  hang  of  one,  you  never  want  anything 
else." 

"  Don't  you?"  Tony  Burton  said.  "Well,  I 
wouldn't  give  one  houseroom." 

There  had  been  times  in  the  past  when 
Charles  was  embarrassed  because  he  was  not 
a  Harvard  or  a  Yale  graduate,  as  the  New 
York  banks  he  dealt  with  most  were  full  of 
Harvard  and  Yale  men,  but  in  recent  years 
he  no  longer  felt  any  particular  handicap.  He 
had  lunched  at  the  Harvard  Club  often 
enough  to  find  his  own  way  to  the  checkroom, 
and  Malcolm  Bryant  had  left  word  at  the 
door  that  he  would  be  at  the  bar. 

Charles  found  Malcolm  at  once,  standing 
beside  a  middle-aged  man  who  wore  a  tweed 
coat  and  gray  slacks.  The  sight  of  a  tweed 
coat  in  the  city  made  Charles  slightly  un- 
easy, for  it  showed  that  Malcolm's  friend, 
like  Malcolm,  belonged  in  some  category 
where  correct  dress  was  not  necessary.  The 
tweed  coat  meant  that  he  had  just  dropped 
into  the  city  from  the  country  and  that  he 
was  a  teacber  or  writer  or  something,  and 
though  it  was  a  relief  occasionally  to  meet 
personalities  like  this,  still 
■MHBBHB  it  was  an  effort  in  the  mid- 
dle of  a  crowded  day  to 
shift  to  them  from  people 
like  Tony  Burton  and 
Roger  Blakesley. 

"Hello,  Charley,"  Mal- 
}mmmmmmmam      colm  said.  "This  is  Guy 
Lake.  Mr.  Gray,  Mr.  Lake." 

Mr.  Lake  shook  hands  with  Charles  un- 
smilingly.  His  brown  hair  was  closely 
cropped.  His  face  was  thin  and  studious. 

"Malcolm  says  you're  a  banker,"  Mr. 
Lake  said.  "Malcolm  says  he  picked  you  up 
somewhere  at  a  desk.  It's  been  quite  a  shock 
to  Malcolm." 

"  It  was  quite  a  shock  to  me,  too,"  Charles 
said.  "I  still  haven't  got  over  it."  Charles 
smiled.  At  least  he  was  able  to  deal  with 
people.  Experience  had  finally  taught  him 
to  watch  and  wait  and  to  find  out  what  peo- 
ple were  like. 

"What'll  you  have  to  drink,  Charley?  ' 
Malcolm  asked. 

At  first  Charley  thought  of  saying  that  he 
would  not  have  anything,  but  this  would 
have  been  needlessly  austere,  so  he  said  that 
he  would  like  a  sherry. 

"That's  the  boy,  Charley,"  Malcolm  said, 
and  he  waved  one  hand  at  Charles  and  put 
the  other  on  Mr.  Lake's  shoulder.  "You 
know  when  I  was  doing  that  job  on  Yankee 
Persepolis,  Guy " 

"Yes,"  Mr.  Lake  said.  "I  know  when  you 
were  doing  it." 

"Well,  that's  where  I  met  Charley — and 
he  never  read  it.  It  hurts  me.  In  fact,  it  hurt 
me  so  much  that  I  went  right  to  the  store 
and  bought  him  a  copy.  Where's  that  book  ?  " 

"You  left  it  at  the  other  end  of  the  bar, 
sir,"  the  barman  told  him. 

"Oh,  yes.  Well,  get  it  for  me,  will  you?" 

"Are  you  going  to  give  it  to  him?"  Mr. 
Lake  asked.  "  You  ought  to  make  him  buy  it. 
It  shows  you're  an  amateur." 

"He  wouldn't  buy  it,"  Malcolm  said.  "Do 
you  buy  Guy's  books,  Charley?" 

Charles  smiled  again.  "No,"  he  said,  "but 
I  suppose  I  should." 

The  barman  had  passed  Malcolm  an 
academic-looking  volume  in  a  plain  dust 
wrapper  with  "Yankee  Persepolis"  printed 
on  it — "A  Social  Study — Malcolm  Bryant." 

"There  you  are,"  Malcolm  said. 

"Why,  thanks,  Malcolm,"  Charles  said. 
"Thank  you  very  much." 

"Charley's  a  nice  boy,  Guy,"  Malcolm 
said.  "  You  see  why  I  like  him,  don't  you  ?  He 
has  that  repressed  quality." 


(Continued  on  Page  127) 
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He's  dependent  on  your  wise  care  to  keep  him  comfortable  at  all  times 
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You  keep  his  little  shirts  soft  as  soft— thoroughly 
rinsed  of  every  smitch  of  irritating  soap.  He's  a  huskie, 
but  his  delicate  baby  skin  is  really  much  thinner  than  a 
grownup's.  Even  the  slightest  roughness  might  chafe  it. 
Recent  studies  show  his  skin  would  actually  "rub  off" 
more  easily.  Your  baby  looks  to  you  to  guard  his  tender 
skin  from  discomfort. 


It  takes  time  to  change  him — but  it's  so  important  to 
his  comfort  to  keep  that  tender  skin  dry.  Another  little 
irritation  you  can  spare  him  is  the  discomfort  of  a  harsh 
or  flimsy  bathroom  tissue.  Look  for  3  "tender  skin" 
qualities.  Softness  that  doesn't  chafe.  Immediate  absorb- 
ency  for  quick  cleansing.  Strength  that  resists  tearing 
or  shredding  even  when  moist. 
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More  mothers  every  day  are  finding  this  ideal  com- 
bination of  "tender  skin"  qualities  in  ScotTissue.  You 
know  ScotTissue  will  give  your  baby's  skin  the  gentlest 
care.  Up  to  6  months,  fluff  up  20  or  more  sheets  of 
ScotTissue  and  try  using  it  as  a  lining  for  baby's  diaper. 
Just  flush  away  the  soiled  tissue.  Saves  laundering— 
keeps  baby  comfy,  too.     TiacicMork'scotTissue"ReS.u.s.pat.off. 
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(Continued  from  Page  124) 

"It's  too  bad  you  haven't  got  some  of  it 
ourself,"  Mr.  Lake  said.  "You'd  better  get 
unch,  Malcolm,  I've  got  to  be  going  now. 
'm  glad  to  have  met  you,  Mr.  Gray,"  and 
le  shook  hands  and  walked  away. 

Malcolm  Bryant  scowled  and  shook  his 
lead.  "Conceited,  isn't  he?"  he  said. 

"I  didn't  have  a  chance  to  find  out," 
Tharles  said. 

"Well,  he's  conceited,"  Malcolm  said. 
'He's  an  ornithologist.  We  were  on  a  trip 
>nce  in  the  Orinoco." 

"Oh,"  Charles  said,  "I  remember.  You 
ised  to  talk  about  the  Orinoco." 

Up  to  that  moment,  it  had  been  hard  to 
emember  much  about  Malcolm  Bryant,  but 
low  everything  was  beginning  to  be  clearer. 
The  mention  of  the  Orinoco  gave  Charles  a 
slightly  guilty  but  at  the  same  time  a  pleas- 
ant feeling.  It  brought  him  back  to  a  time 
vvhen  he  had  been  able  to  consider  seriously 
regions  like  the  Orinoco  as  places  he  might 
:onceivably  visit. 

"  I  guess  you  have  to  have  a  Ph.D.  to  go  to 
places  like  that,"  Charles  said.  "You  have 
to  know  about  bugs  or  snakes  or  rubber,  I 
suppose." 

Malcolm  was  regarding  him  in  his  old 
friendly,  detached  way,  as  though  he  were 
examining  a  strange  human  specimen. "  Yes," 
Malcolm  said.  "It's  better  to  have  a  Ph.D., 
but  it's  more  important  to  think  of  a  project. 
Then  you  sell  that  project  to  somebody  and 
they  give  you  the  money  and  you  go.  That's 
why  I'm  going  to  New  Guinea  tomorrow." 
Oh,"  Charles  said,  "are  you  going  to 
New  Guinea?" 

Yes,"   Malcolm  said,   "for  the  Pacific 
Relations  Institute." 

One  of  the  club  attendants  interrupted 
them.  It  was  a  telephone  call  for  Mr.  Bryant. 

Malcolm  said,  "I'm  sorry,  Charley.  That 
will  be  about  the  penicillin.  Just  wait  for  me 
in  the  other  room,  will  you?  I  won't  be  a 
minute." 

Charles  walked  into  the  other  room  and 
sat  down  in  a  red  leather  chair.  He  opened 
the  book  which  Malcolm  Bryant  had  given 
him.  It  was  published,  Charles  saw,  by  a 
university  press,  but  even  university  presses 
had  bright  accounts  of  their  books'  contents 
inside  the  dust  wrapper. 

'Yankee  Persepolis,"  Charles  read,  "ap- 
pears as  the  final  and  considered  summation 
of  part  of  a  study  of  a  typical  New  England 
town,  its  culture  and  its  social  implications. 
This  volume  has  been  written  by  Malcolm 
Bryant,  in  general  charge  of  the  survey.  The 
result  is  a  brilliant  and  exhaustive  case  his- 
tory   which    can    serve    as    an    adequate 

text "  Charles'  attention  had  wavered. 

His  eye  traveled  without  reading  down  to 


the  last  paragraph.  "Malcolm  Bryant, 
though  stemming  from  the  Middle  West, 
took  his  doctorate  at  Harvard  University,  is 
at  present  a  Fellow  of  the  Birch  Foundation, 
and  is  widely  recognized  through  his  papers 
in  scientific  journals  and  as  a  lecturer." 

That  was  all  there  was  about  Malcolm 
Bryant,  and  it  conveyed  very  little  to 
Charles.  The  book,  as  he  glanced  at  it,  was 
written  in  an  abstruse  and  awkward  way, 
adding  up  to  something  that  he  could  not 
possibly  read  continuously,  though  he  knew 
the  book  was  about  Clyde.  The  first  chapter 
was  entitled  "Yankee  Persepolis,  Its  Geog- 
raphy and  Population,"  and  the  second 
"Social  Structure,"  with  a  number  of  charts 
and  drawings  which  Charles  could  not  under- 
stand. 

Turning  the  pages  hastily,  Charles  could 
see  the  names  of  streets  and  neighbor- 
hoods and  buildings,  thin  and  inartistic 
parodies  of  real  names.  Johnson  Street  was 
called  Mason  Street,  the  North  End  was 
called  Hill  Town,  Dock  Street  was  called 
River  Street,  and  so  it  went,  down  to  the 
names  of  families.  The  Lovells  were  obvi- 
ously called  the  Johnsons  and  the  Thomases 
were  called  the  Hopewells,  in  a  chapter  en- 
titled "Family  Sketches." 

"For  the  purposes  of  distinction,"  Charles 
read,  "it  will  be  well  arbitrarily  to  define  the 
very  definite  and  crystallized  social  strata  of 
Yankee  Persepolis  as  upper,  middle  and 
lower.  These  will  be  subdivided  into  upper- 
upper,  middle-upper  and  lower-upper,  and 
the  same  subdivisions  will  be  used  for  middle 
and  lower  classes."  Charles  turned  to  the 
middle  of  the  book.  "Typical  of  a  lower- 
upper  family,"  Charles  was  reading,  "are 
the  Henry  Smiths — father,  mother,  son  and 
daughter.  Like  other  lower-upper  families, 
they  dwell  on  a  side  street  ('side  streeters'), 
yet  are  received  on  Mason  Street.  Mr. 
Smith,  with  investment  interests  in  Boston, 
whose  father  owned  stock  in  the  Pierce  Mill, 
is  a  member  of  the  Sibley  Club,  also  the  Coun- 
try Club,  but  is  not  a  member  of  the  Fort- 
nightly Reading  Club,  belonging  only  to  its 
lower  counterpart,  the  Thursday  Club. 
Though  a  member,  he  has  never  been  an 
officer  of  the  Historical  Society  or  a  Library 
trustee.  His  wife,  Mrs.  Smith,  was  Miss 
Jones,  a  physician's  daughter  (middle- 
upper).  She  runs  their  home  in  the  lower- 
upper  manner,  with  the  aid  of  one  maid 
(middle-lower)  coming  in  daily.  The  son 
Tom, a  likable  young  graduate  of  Dartmouth, 
works  ambitiously  in  the  office  of  the  Pax 
Company  and  is  thinking  of  leaving  for  a  job 
in  Boston.  He  and  his  sister  Dorothy  are  re- 
ceived by  the  upper-upper,  but  are  not  mem- 
bers of  the  committee  for  the  Winter  Assem- 
bly. They  are,  however,  in  a  position  to 
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move  by  marriage  to  middle-upper  or  pos- 
sibly upper-upper  status.  There  is  even  talk 
that  in  time  Tom  may  be  taken  into  the 
Fortnightly  and  he  is  on  friendly  terms  with 
the  daughter  of  Mr.  Johnson  (upper-upper), 
though  there  is  little  prospect  of  more  than 
friendship.  Dorothy  is  occasionally  squired 
by  Arthur  Hopewell  (upper-upper),  but 
here,  too,  the  prospect  of  marriage  both 
recognize  as  small." 

Charles  felt  his  face  redden/because  it  was 
easy  enough  to  read  between  the  lines.  It  was 
his  own  family  there  in  black  and  white, 
starkly  indecent,  without  trimming  or  char- 
ity. He  was  Tom,  that  likable  young  gradu- 
ate from  Dartmouth.  It  was  indecent  and  in- 
furiating, but  still  he  read  farther.  His  eye 
was  still  on  the  page  m  hen  he  heard  Malcolm 
Bryant's  voice. 

"All  right,  Charley,"  Malcolm  was  saying. 
"Let's  go  in  and  have  some  lunch.  So  you've 
been  looking  over  the  opus,  have  you?" 

Charles  stood  up  with  the  book  under  his 
arm  and  tried  to  look  calmly  placid,  espe- 
cially as  he  saw  that  Malcolm  was  regarding 
him  with  a  detached,  scientific  sort  of  curios- 
ity. "Yes,"  Charles  said,  "I  was  just  glanc- 
ing through  it." 

"It's  a  professional  sort  of  book.  Every- 
body has  to  publish  something." 

"  It's  like  all  sociological  books.  It's  a  little 
over  my  head.  It  has  a  queer  style." 

"It  isn't  meant  to  have  style.  Scholars 
suspect  anything  with  style." 

"It  has  a  lot  of  facts,"  Charles  said,  "but 
it  doesn't  sound  much  like  Clyde." 

They  were  already  at  the  door  of  the  long 
dining  room  and  the  clatter  of  dishes  and 
voices  was  all  about  them 
so   that   Malcolm   had  to        MBBHHHM 
raise  his  voice. 

"It  isn't  meant  to  be 
Clyde.  It's  only  meant 
to  represent  a  character- 
istic social  unit.  .  .  .  Let's 
not  wait  on  ourselves.'Let's  ■■■■■■■ 
get  a  table  at  the  end." 

"All  right,"  Charles  said.  "You're  paying 
for  it.  I  can't.  I'm  a  likable  Dartmouth  boy." 

Malcolm  looked  startled,  but  he  laughed. 
"So  you  read  that  piece,  did  you?" 

"  I  just  glanced  at  it,"  Charles  said.  "There 
wasn't  much  time  to  go  over  it." 

J  he  headwaiter  was  leading  them  to  a 
table  at  the  end  of  the  room,  and  Charles 
was  looking  at  the  faces  of  the  diners  be- 
cause his  training  had  taught  him  that  it  was 
worth  while  to  recognize  people.  He  smiled 
and  waved  his  hand  to  a  vice-president  of 
the  Guaranty  Trust  Company  and  he  was 
back  in  his  own  life  again,  just  out  from  the 
Stuyvesant  for  lunch  with  an  unconven- 
tional acquaintance,  an  anthropologist  who 
was  going  to  New  Guinea. 

"That  book,"  Malcolm  said,  pointing  at 
it.  Charles  had  been  carrying  it  and  he  had 
put  it  down  on  the  table  beside  a  small  bas- 
ket of  rolls.  "  I  thought  everything  was  pretty 
well  scrambled  in  that  book,  but  you  picked 
yourself  out,  didn't  you?" 

"Yes,"  Charles  said.  "The  Smith  family." 

"I'm  afraid  it  made  you  sore.  Get  it  out 
of  your  head  that  it's  personal." 

"I  wouldn't  say  I  was  sore,  but  of  course 
it's  personal  and  I  can't  say  that  I  like  the 
idea  of  someone  like  you  coming  there  and 
treating  us  like  guinea  pigs." 

"Now,  listen,  Charley,  a  social  survey 
hasn't  anything  to  do  with  friendship.  Be- 
sides, it  was  twenty  years  ago." 

"That's  right,"  Charles  said.  "It  was 
quite  a  while  ago." 

"Just  remember,"  Malcolm  said,  and  he 
looked  hurt,  "it  hasn't  got  anything  to  do 
with  friendship,  Charley.  I  wish  you'd  get 
it  into  your  head  that  I  liked  a  lot  of  people 
there.  I  liked  you,  for  instance,  heaven  knows 
why." 

"I  used  to  like  you,  too,"  Charles  said. 

Then  they  were  silent  for  a  minute,  but  it 
was  not  a  constrained  silence. 

"Did  you  ever  get  married?"  Charles 
asked.  "You  were  always  talking  about 
marriage." 

"Never  mind  it,"  Malcolm  said.  "Women 
always  forget  me  when  I  go  away.  What  hap- 
pened about  you  and  Jessica?" 


^  Success  is  getting  what  you 
^  want;  happiness  is  want- 


-ANON. 


"Never  mind  it  now." 

"All  right.  What's  happened  to  you  since? 
I  mean  since  I  used  to  know  you." 

"Why  don't  you  say  what  you  really 
mean?"  Charles  asked.  "You  mean  you 
want  to  fill  in  the  end  of  a  case  history  about 
likable  Tom  Smith  from  Dartmouth."  He 
shrugged  his  shoulders.  "You  and  that  bird 
man  in  the  bar  were  talking  about  it  before 
I  came  in,  weren't  you?  I  don't  mind.  I 
rather  like  being  a  part  of  a  case  history." 

"That's  true,"  Malcolm  said.  "I  was  tell- 
ing him.  Charley,  you've  got  a  damned 
tough  mind." 

"I  have  to  have  one.  I've  cultivated  it,  I 
suppose.  There  are  a  lot  of  tough  minds  in 
New  York." 

"Oh,  no,  you  haven't  cultivated  it.  You've 
always  had  a  tough  mind,  Charley,  and  a 
sensitive  disposition.  Clyde  was  full  of  minds 
like  that." 

"Never  mind  Clyde,"  Charles  said.  "Go 
ahead  and  ask  me  questions." 

"All  right,"  Malcolm  said.  "What  have 
you  been  doing?" 

Charles  looked  at  his  plate.  It  was  empty. 
He  had  finished  the  main  course  of  the  lunch 
without  knowing  what  it  was  and  now  the 
waiter  was  taking  away  the  plate. 

"Well,"  he  said,  "I  met  someone  in  Bos- 
ton once  who  asked  me  to  look  him  up  in 
New  York.  That  was  when  I  was  working  in 
E.  P.  Rush  &  Co.  I  got  a  job  in  the  statistical 
department  at  the  Stuyvesant  and  I  did 
well  enough  so  I  held  it  through  the  depres- 
sion. I  married  a  girl  who  worked  downtown 
in  a  law  office.  We  have  two  children,  and 
we've  built  a  house  in  the 
■■■■■■■■■      suburbs  that  I'm  still  pay- 
ing for,  and  now  there's 
a   vice-presidential    va- 
cancy.   It   rests   between 
me  and  another  man,  who 
has   a   tough   mind    too. 
■■■■■■      That's  about  all  I've  been 
doing." 
Malcolm   had   lighted  a  cigarette.   "Of 
course  you  haven't  filled  in  many  details. 
For  instance,  do  you  love  your  wife?" 

"I  thought  you'd  ask  that,"  Charles  an- 
swered, "and  the  answer  is  yes.  I  love  my 
wife.  I  love  my  home  and  my  children." 

"I  thought  you  would.  You're  an  essen- 
tially monogamous  type." 

"Your  categories  and  groupings  bother 
me.  I  like  individuals,  not  groupings." 

"Now  look  here,  Charley,  whether  you 
like  it  or  not,  everybody's  in  a  category.  I'm 
in  one.  Just  remember  that  no  matter  what 
sort  of  system  he  lives  under,  man  still  stays 
the  same." 

"  Do  you  mean  to  say  that  a  political  sys- 
tem doesn't  change  the  mental  habits  of  in- 
dividuals?" Charles  asked.  "What  about 
Fascism?  What  about  communism?" 

"It  doesn't  matter,"  Malcolm  answered 
"All  ideologies  arise  from  instincts.  You 
can't  change  instincts.  Man  is  always  the 
same." 

It  was  getting  to  be  one  of  those  conversa- 
tions that  would  never  get  anywhere  and  it 
was  too  heavy  a  one  for  lunch.  Charles 
looked  at  his  watch  and  it  was  a  quarter 
after  two. 

"I've  got  to  go,"  he  said,  and  suddenly 
he  realized  that  he  had  found  out  nothing, 
or  almost  nothing,  about  Malcolm  Bryant. 
"  I  wish  you  hadn't  made  me  talk  about  my- 
self all  the  time,"  he  said. 

They  were  out  of  the  dining  room  and 
Charles  had  put  his  brass  check  on  the  coat- 
room  counter  when  Malcolm  put  his  hand 
on  his  arm. 

"Charley,"  he  said,  "you've  got  a  lot  of 
guts." 

"How  do  you  mean,  guts?  "  Charles  asked. 
"Saying  what  you  do,"  Malcolm  said, 
"doing  what  you  do,  takes  guts.  You're  a 
very  nice  boy,  Charley." 

"I  wish,"  Charles  said,  "you'd  stop  call- 
ing me  a  nice  boy." 

"Well,  you  are,"  Malcolm  said,  "and  it 
takes  guts  to  be  your  type,  these  days. 
Good-by,  good  luck,  Charley." 

"Put  me  down  in  Category  E,"  Charles 
said.  "Good  luck,  Malcolm,  and  thanks." 
(Continued  on  Page  130) 
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inued  from  Pag- 
"Thanks  for  what?"  Malcolm  asked, 
nee  you  ask  me,  I  don't  exactly  know," 
Charles  said,  "but  thank;." 

It  had  been  quite  a  while— in  fact,  not 
since  he  had  been  upstairs  at  the  Stuyve- 
sant — since  anyone  had  made  a  remark  to 
him  about  staying  out  too  long  at  lunch. 
Nevertheless,  Charles  knew  that  Miss  Mar- 
ble and  Joe  had  been  wondering  where  he 
had  been,  and  it  did  not  help  to  see  that 
r  Blakesley  was  busy  at  his  desk  al- 
ready. Charles  repressed  an  instinct  to  hurry 
and  hang  up  his  hat  and  coat  and  instead  he 
walked  slowly  past  the  desks  and  stopped 
where  Miss  Marble  was  typing  and  asked  her 
if  there  was  anything  new. 

"Nothing  new,"  Mi^s  Marble  said.  "I 
called  up  Mrs.  ( Jray  and  told  her  you  couldn't 
catch  the  five-thirty.  She  said  to  remember 
that  you're  going  to  the  country  club  to- 
night." 

"  Well,  call  her  again  and  tell  her  I'll  meet 
her  there,"  Charles  said.  "I'll  get  there  as 
soon  as  I  can,  but  I'll  be  late." 

The  tellers'  cages  would  close  at  three  and 
already,  as  was  usual  in  the  afternoon,  the 
pace  was  growing  more  leisurely.  There  were 
always  new  problems  in  the  morning,  but 
these  grew  old  by  afternoon,  fitting  with  still 
older  problems  into  a  symmetrical  design  so 
that  you  had  a  sense  of  everything  running 
smoothly. 

Charles  had  devised  a  system  that  per- 
mitted him  to  examine  every  trust  account 
personally  at  least  once  a  month,  and  now 
Miss  Marble  brought  to  his  cleared  desk  the 
which  he  was  to  review  that  day.  As  he 
thanked  her  and  settled  himself  in  his  chair, 
he  glanced  acfoss  at  Roger  Blakesley. 
Roger's  desk  was  heaped  with  piles  of  papers. 
It  was  a  habit  of  Roger's  always  to  shove  a 
great  many  papers  around  in  the  afternoon, 
especially  toward  closing  time. 

"Hello  there,  Charley,"  Roger  said, 
"Everything's  backing  up  on  me." 

Charles  knew  this  was  not  true,  but  it 
gave  the  picture  that  Roger  wanted,  a  pic- 
ture of  heavy  and  unremitting  labor. 

"You're  back  early,"  Charles  said.  "I 
thought  you  were  going  to  have  lunch  with 
Tony." 

"He  canceled  it.  Something  came  up  the 
last  minute.  Who  was  that  bird  you  went  to 
lunch  with?" 

There  was  no  privacy.  Everyone  heard 
everything,  particularly  Roger. 

"A  man  I  used  to  know,"  Charles  said. 
And  then  some  impulse  made  him  explain 
it  further.  "He's  an  anthropologist." 

"He  looked  like  a  teacher  in  business 
school,"  Roger  said.  "One  of  those  'if  you 
can't  do,  teach'  boys." 

As  far  as  Charles  could  tell,  everything  in 
Roger's  career  had  stemmed  from  his  stay  at 
the  Harvard  School  of  Business  Administra- 
tion, where  business  was  the  oldest  of  the 
arts  but  the  newest  of  the  professions.  He 
had  to  admit  that  Roger  used  his  academic 
background  adroitly,  extracting  the  last 
drop  from  it.  Roger  was  always  saying  it  was 
a  great  place,  the  Harvard  business  school. 
When  you  studied  under  the  case  system, 
you  became  aware  of  practicality  and  the- 
ories at  the  same  time. 

Charles  began  on  the  first  account.  He  was 
in  the  middle  of  the  security  list  when  he 
realized  that  Miss  Marble  was  waiting  by 
his  desk. 

"  T 

It  s    twenty   minutes   to   three,"   Miss 

Marble  said.  "Mr.  Selig  is  coming  in  at  a 
quarter  of — the  one  who  is  coming  to  open 
an  account.  I  thought  you'd  like  to  see  the 
credit  department  memorandum." 

"Selig?"  Charles  repeated. 

"The  matter  that  Mr.  Burton  asked  you 
to  take  up,"  Miss  Marble  said. 

An  anticipatory  quiver  in  her  voice  showed 
thai  Miss  Marble  was  interested.  He  had 
been  asked  yesterday  to  do  that  job  and  now 
he  understood  why  Tony  Burton  was  not 
yet  back  from  lunch.  He  always  seemed  to 
be  the  one  who  was  picked  for  unpleasant 
interviews. 

"Thanks,"  he  said,  and  he  took  the  memo- 
randum. "Burt  J.  Selig,"  he  read,  "is  part 


owner  of  the  Teddy  Club  and  the  La  Casita 
night  club,  owns  real  estate  at . . .  and  also  in 
Miami . . .  was  indicted  for  income-tax  fraud 
but  indictment  was  quashed  .  .  ." 

There  was  no  use  going  any  farther,  be- 
cause everything  had  been  decided.  It  seemed 
to  Charles  that  there  was  no  reason  for  a  per- 
sonal interview  and  that  the  matter  might 
have  been  settled  as  well  by  letter,  except  that 
Tony  Burton  had  disapproved  of  anything 
as  permanent  as  a  letter. 

Charles'  desk  had  just  been  cleared  except 
for  a  pile  of  Moody  reports  when  he  saw  Joe 
moving  from  the  door  accompanied  by  a 
thin,  dark  man  who  wore  a  bluish-purple 
overcoat  and  a  lightweight  gray  felt  hat.  Ex- 
cept for  the  shimmering  sheen  of  the  over- 
coat and  the  violently  brilliant  polish  of  his 
shoes,  Mr.  Selig  was  quietly  dressed.  When 
he  took  off  his  hat,  as  he  did  when  he  ap- 
proached the  desk,  Charles  saw  that  his  fore- 
head was  high  and  that  his  close-cropped  dark 
hair  was  receding  from  his  temples.  His  eyes 
were  gray,  his  jaw  was  heavy,  but  there  was 
nothing  heavy  about  his  step. 

"This  is  our  Mr.  Gray,"  Joe  said. 

**•••*••* 
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to  zJteceive  Jfum 

By  Catherine  Ames  4'linedinst 

What  if  one  walked  the  midnight 

ways 
And  saw  once  more  the  wide  sky 

blaze 
With  heaven's  doorways  all  ajar  .  ;  ; 
Once  more  the  heart-compelling 

Star? 

What  if  tonight  They  came  again, 
Commending  the  Lord  God  to  men? 
Of  so  great  love  is  Christmas  made. 
Hush,  then,  and  hearken,  unafraid. 

The  little  bells  are  hung  heart-high 
To  swell  the  Christ  Child's  lullaby. 
At  Mary's  feet,  beneath  the  fir, 
The  third  king  lays  his  gift  of  myrrh. 

•      •••••••• 


Mr.  Selig  held  out  a  carefully  manicured 
hand.  "I'm  happy  to  meet  Mr.  Gray.  My 
name's  Selig,  Burt  Selig." 

"Yes,  I  know,"  Charles  said.  "Mr.  Burton 
asked  me  to  see  you  and  I  have  all  the  de- 
tails. Won't  you  sit  down,  Mr,  Selig?" 

"A  nice  little  place  you  have  here,"  Mr. 
Selig  said. 

"It's  just  a  small  bank." 

"Yes,"  Mr.  Selig  said.  "That's  what  draws 
me  to  it,  Mr.  Gray,  particularly  for  Mrs. 
Selig.  I  know  some  lovely  people  banking 
here,  some  of  my  best  friends.  My  friend  Alf 
Fieldstone  banks  here.  Do  you  know  Alf?" 

"Yes,  I've  met  him." 

"A  very  nice  fellow,  Alf.  He  likes  La  Ca- 
sita. Have  you  been  to  La  Casita,  Mr.  Gray?  " 

"I  tried  once,  but  there  was  a  long  line 
waiting." 

"Well,  any  time,"  Mr.  Selig  said,  and  he 
smiled. 

"Thanks,"  Charles  said. 

"Well,"  Mr.  Selig  said,  "I  suppose  you've 
looked  me  over.  What's  the  story?  Do  you 
want  my  account  or  don't  you?" 

Many  people  believed  that  banking  was  a 
matter  of  dull  routine,  but  whatever  it  might 
be  to  the  boys  in  back,  up  front  you  could 
never  count  on  monotony  or  even  on  a  rest- 
ful moment.  Suddenly,  with  hardly  any  time 
to  prepare,  Charles  had  to  change  from  book 
values  to  diplomacy  and  to  draw  smoothly  on 
a  store  of  conventional  phrases,  which  were 
deceitful  but  which  had  to  stick. 

"Our  officers  have  been  over  that  question 
very  carefully,"  Charles  said.  "We  would 
value  your  account  in  a  great  many  ways, 
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Mr.  Selig,  but  we  really  feel  that  you  will  be 
better  off  in  another  bank.  You  said  yoi 
this  is  a  small  bank,  and  smallness  has 
difficulties."  Charles  smiled  at  Mr.  Selig.  | 
hope  you'll  understand,  Mr.  Selig,  sorry 
we  are  to  turn  away  profitable  busim 
Charles  smiled  again.  "Mr.  Burton  asked 
to  tell  you  personally  that  this  is  a  pi 
business  decision." 

"So  the  answer  is  no,  is  it?" 
"I'm  afraid  so,"  Charles  said,  "for 
time  being.  We're  very  sorry." 

Something  made  Charles  sit  up  straighi 
and  something  made  him  feel  that  it  w< 
be  unwise  to  shift  his  glance  from  Mr.  Selig] 
for  a  film  had  seemed  to  drop  over 
Selig's  eyes.  It  was  as  though  Mr.  Selig  had 
tried  to  suppress  an  impulse  which  he  had 
been  unable  to  conceal,  and  for  a  secoi 
Charles  had  a  sense  of  something  close 
physical  danger. 

"So  I'm  not  a  nice  enough  guy  to  pla; 
with  you,  is  that  it?" 

Charles  spoke  slowly  and  very  careful! 
"There's  nothing  personal  intended.  Wi 
often  find  the  needs  of  some  depositors  an 
better  filled  by  other  banks." 

"I'm  not  used  to  being  given  the  run 
around.  Why  didn't  they  say  that  the  first 
time  I  came  in?" 

"I'm  sorry  you  put  it  that  way,"  Charl 
said.  "Mr.  Burton  was  very  impressed  by 
your  references.  We  never  like  to  disappoint 
our  friends.  Mr.  Selig." 

"So  you're  fronting  for  the  crowd,  are 
you?  "  Mr.  Selig  asked.  "  How  much  do  they 
pay  you  for  doing  it?  Ten  grand  a  year?" 

"That  hasn't  anything  to  do  with  youn 
account,  has  it?"  Charles  asked.  Still,  he  was 
fronting  for  the  crowd.  He  liked  the  expres- 
sion "  fronting  for  the  crowd."  Mr.  Selig  was 
looking  at  him  with  a  new  sort  of  interest. 

"Guys  like  you  fascinate  me,"  Mr.  Selig 
said.  "I  don't  see  why  you  do  it,  for  that 
money." 

"  I  suppose  I  think  I'm  underpaid,"  Charles 
said.  "It's  human  nature." 

Mr.  Selig  lowered  his  voice.  "How  would 
you  like  twenty-five  grand  a  year?" 

"What  for?" 

"For  what  you're  doing  here.  Fronting  for, 
the  crowd." 

It  was  something,  after  all  it  was  some- 
thing. At  least  it  meant  that  he  had  not  done 
his  job  badly.  "Thanks,"  Charles  said.  "  I'm 
afraid  I  couldn't  use  it,  but  I  appreciate  your 
asking." 

"You  guys  fascinate  me,"  Mr.  Selig  said. 
"Money  everywhere  and  you  don't  want 
money.  Well,  no  hard  feelings." 

They  both  stood  up  and  shook  hands. 

"Oh,  no,"  Charles  said.  "Not  at  all.  We're 
very  sorry,  Mr.  Selig." 

There  was  no  flagging  in  the  bank's  activ- 
ity, but  Charles  was  conscious  of  a  ripple  of 
excitement,  of  curious  glances  from  the 
cashiers'  cages  and  the  smaller  desks.  They 
were  all  like  good  little  boys  and  girls  who 
had  witnessed  one  of  their  number  having  it 
out  in  the  schoolyard  with  a  naughty  boy 
from  the  street. 

Then  Roger  Blakesley  asked  whether  Mr. 
Selig  was  mad,  but  Charles  had  no  time  to 
answer.  Mike  Cavanaugh  had  stiffened  to 
attention  and  Charles  saw  that  Mr.  Burton 
had  come  in. 

"Has  Selig  called?"  Tony  Burton  asked. 

"He's  just  left,"  Charles  told  him. 

"Well,  I'm  glad  I  missed  him.  How  did  he 
take  it?" 

"His  feelings  were  hurt,  but  then  mine 
would  have  been.  I  wouldn't  say  he  was 
angry  at  me  personally." 

"There  aren't  any  complications,  then?" 

"No,"  Charles  said,  "I  don't  think  so." 

Tony  Burton  began  to  move  away  to  the 
coatroom. 

"Oh,  Mr.  Burton,"  Roger  Blakesley  said, 
"have  you  got  time  to  see  me  for  a  minute?  " 

"Yes,"  Mr.  Burton  said.  "If  it's  only  for 
a  minute." 

Charles  had  rung  for  Miss  Marble  and 
Miss  Marble  was  bringing  back  the  trust 
folders.  He  was  careful  to  show  no  undue 
anxiety,  but  such  a  request  of  Roger's,  at 
such  a  time,  might  have  implications.  Ordi- 
(Continued  on  Page  132) 
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WE  GOT  SEVEN  CHRISTMAS  PRESENTS 
WITH  OUR  NEW  EASY  SPINDRIER! 


X     THE  FIRST   AND    BEST  present 

from  our  new  Easy  is  a  younger, 
happier  me!  Those  two  speedy 
tubs  save  so  much  work,  I  have 
more  time  for  Joe  and  the  kids. 


2  an  easier  washday!  No  more  set 
tuh  rinsing!   Rinses  automatically  in 

3  minutes  .  .  .  with  just  3  gallons  of 
warm   wain! 

3  WHITER,  BRIGHTER  WASH!  Just  turn 
a  tap!  A  geyser  of  fresh  water  needle- 
sprays,  super-rinses  entire  load  in 
spinning  basket! 

4  FASTER  WASHING!  A  week's  wash 
done  in   less  than  an  hour!  One  tub 

kes  while  the  other  rinses  then  spins 
a  full  load  damp  dry! 


5  FASTER  DRYING  AND  IRONING!  Spins 

out  up  to  25%  more  water  than  a 
wringer!  Clothes  dry  faster,  are  lighter. 
No  deep  creases  to  slow  up  ironing. 

6  ALL-AROUND  CONVENIENCE!  Port- 
able !  No  set  tubs !  Wheel  it  to  any  sink. 
No  waiting  for  a  fixed  washing  cycle. 

'  REAL  SAVINGS!  Saves  soap  and  hot 
water.  Does  "extras"  like  slipcovers 
safely  at  home.  Compare  Easy  with 
any  washer  at  any  price.  Easy  Washing 
Machine  Corp.,  Syracuse  1,  N.  Y. 


(Continued  from  Page  130) 
narily,  either  he  or  Roger  Blakesley  would 
have  risen  and  walked  over  to  the  president's 
roll-top  desk  without  asking  for  any  sort  of 
appointment.  That  request  of  Roger's  meant 
that  he  wanted  to  see  Tony  Burton  privately 
and  perhaps  about  something  personal. 

Mr.  Burton  had  left  his  coat  and  was  set- 
tling down  at  his  desk  and  Roger  Blakesley 
had  risen. 

That  sort  of  anxiety  and  self-inflicted  sus- 
pense was  useless  and  unprofitable,  but  there 
was  nothing  one  could  do.  Charles  was  back 
in  his  personal  world  again,  his  little  narrow 
world,  and  the  trust  accounts  were  facing 
him,  but  he  could  not  keep  his  attention  on 
the  trust  accounts.  His  thoughts  kept  wan- 
dering off  in  tangents. 

Roger  Blakesley  was  over  by  the  front 
windows,  his  chair  pulled  close  to  the  presi- 
dent's desk,  talking  very  earnestly.  He  could 
not  forget  what  Nancy  had  said  that  morn- 
ing—that he  could  go  to  Tony  Burton  and 
put  his  cards  on  the  table.  Even  though  he 
dismissed  it  as  just  the  thing  a  woman  would 
suggest,  still  Nancy  had  good  judgment.  She 
understood  as  well  as  he  did  the  routine  and 
jealousies  and  discipline  of  an  office,  and  be- 
sides there  was  the  question  of  personal  dig- 
nity. It  was  humiliating,  considering  his 
position,  to  sit,  day  after  day,  waiting  for 
Tony  Burton  to  tell  him  what  was  on  his 
mind,  when  he  had  probably  made  his 
choice  already.  It  was  humiliating  to  have 
one's  life  and  a  good  part  of  one's  future  de- 
pend on  the  eccentricity  of  one  man's  mind, 
but  that  was  the  way  it  always  was. 

It  would  obviously  have  ruined  every- 
thing if  Charles  had  endeavored  to  end  the 
suspense  by  talking  it 
over  with  Tony  Burton.  It  ^■■■■■1 
was  against  all  convention 
and  Tony  would  instantly 
have  put  him  in  his  place, 
but  still  it  was  possible  to 
consider  such  an  impos- 
sible scene.  He  could  even  BIMiMMM 
frame  what  he  would  say. 

"Listen,  Tony,"  he  would  say,  "let's  face 
the  facts.  Maybe  you're  removed  from  office 
politics,  but  everybody  here  in  the  bank 
knows  that  you  are  considering  proposing 
either  Blakesley  or  me  for  this  vice-presi- 
dency. Maybe  you  don't  know,  but  you 
ought  to,  that  they're  making  bets  on  it  in 
the  washroom.  It  isn't  dignified.  It  isn't  fair 
to  Roger  or  me  to  keep  us  waiting.  We're 
both  of  us  making  monkeys  of  ourselves 
running  around  and  polishing  apples.  You 
know  everything  about  me,  Tony.  I've  been 
around  here  long  enough.  Of  course,  I  was 
out  in  the  war,  but  you  approved  my  going, 
or  you  said  you  did,  and  I'm  about  the  same 
as  I  ever  was  in  spite  of  it.  I  know  it's  hard  to 
step  on  somebody's  face,  but  this  thing  has 
been  going  on  for  months,  ever  since  Arthur 
was  killed,  and  I'm  tired  of  staying  awake 
at  night,  and  Nancy's  getting  tired  too. 
How  about  it,  Tony?" 

It  was  not  a  bad  speech,  either,  even  though 
it  was  out  of  his  usual  line  and  beyond  the 
realms  of  discipline.  In  fact,  the  words  were 
so  vivid  in  his  mind  that  he  seemed  to  be  say- 
ing them  right  now.  But  of  course  he  would 
never  say  them.  He  was  at  his  desk  and  out 
of  the  corner  of  his  eye  he  saw  that  Roger 
Blakesley  was  back  again,  leafing  through  a 
pile  of  papers  with  his  left  hand  while  he 
scribbled  with  his  right  on  a  memorandum 
pad. 

The  shades  on  the  front  door  were  drawn 
already,  showing  that  the  bank  was  closed 
to  depositors.  If  he  had  wished  to  have  that 
talk  with  Tony  Burton,  now  would  have 
been  the  time,  but  he  still  sat  at  his  desk 
with  the  trust  accounts  in  front  of  him. 

Just  then  his  desk  telephone  rang.  It  was 
Miss  Sumner,  Tony  Burton's  secretary. 
"Mr.  Gray,"  Miss  Sumner  said,  "Mr.  Bur- 
ton wants  to  know  if  you  can  see  him  for  a 
moment." 

There  were  some  reactions  you  could  not 
control,  and  in  spite  of  himself  his  heart  was 
beating  faster.  He  deliberately  finished  the 
page  of  his  report  before  he  rose,  and  when 
he  was  on  his  feet  he  looked  at  Roger  Blakes- 
ley. Charles  was  sure  that  Roger  knew  ex- 


^  Confidence  in  another 
^  man's  virtue  is  no  slight 
evidence  of  one's  own. 

—MONTAIGNE. 
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actly  why  Tony  Burton  wanted  to  see  hi 
for  a  moment. 

Tony  Burton  looked  very  fit,  in  spite 
his  white  hair  and  his  roll-top  desk,  whic 
both  conspired  to  place  him  in  another  go 
eration.  For  years  Charles  had  accepted  hii 
as  a  model  willingly,  even  though  he  realize 
that  everyone  else  above  a  certain  salar 
rating  used  Tony  Burton  for  a  similar  unit 
measure,  and  he  was  pretty  sure  that  Ton 
himself  was  conscious  of  it.  In  fact,  at  onej 
those  annual  dinners  for  officers  and  junio 
executives  when  everyone  said  a  few  word 
and  got  off  a  few  local  jokes  about  the  bank 
Charles  had  brought  the  matter  up  when  h> 
had  been  called  upon  to  speak.  Speaking  wa 
always  an  unpleasant  ordeal  with  which  h> 
had  finally  learned  to  cope  successful 
largely  from  imitating  Tony.  He  remem' 
standing  up  and  waiting  for  silence,  just  ai 
Tony  waited,  with  the  same  faint  smile 
the  same  deliberate  gaze. 

1  should  like  to  drink  a  toast,"  he  hac 
said,  "not  to  our  president  but  to  everyone 
who  tries  to  look  like  him.  When  I  walk,  1 
always  walk  like  Tony,  because  Tony  knows 
just  how  to  walk;  and  when  I  talk,  I  always 
talk  like  Tony,  because  Tony  knows  just  how 
to  talk;  and  when  I  dress,  I  always  dress  like 
Tony,  in  a  double-breasted  suit.  But  no  mat- 
ter how  I  try,  I  cannot  be  like  Tony.  I  car. 
never  make  myself  sufficiently  astute." 

That  was  the  one  time  in  the  year,  at  that 
annual  dinner,  when  you  could  let  yoursdf 
go,  within  certain  limits,  and  Tony  Burton 
had  loved  it.  That  was  back  in  1941,  but 
Tony  Burton  still  had  the  same  spring  to  bis 
step,  the  same  unlined,  almost  youthful  face. 
He  looked  up  now  and 
■■■■■■■■!  smiled  at  Charles  and 
waved  his  hand  with  the 
circular  motion  at  the  wrist 
that  everyone  had  tried 
to  imitate. 

"Sit    down,   Charley," 
■MHnma       ne  sa>d.  "Have  a  cigarette 
and  relax." 

No  matter  how  much  you  might  pretend 
it  was  no  time  for  relaxing  and  Charles  shook 
his  head  when  Tony  Burton  offered  him  a 
club  cigarette  from  his  gold  case.  There  was 
the  unwritten  rule  of  no  smoking  on  the 
banking  floor — even  though  Tony  Burton 
suggested  it  be  broken. 

"What's  on  your  mind,  Tony?"  he  asked. 

"About  that  loan  we  were  talking  about 
this  morning.  That  cordage  company.  You 
said  you  were  born  up  there.  What's  the 
name  of  the  place?" 

"You  mean  Clyde?" 

"Yes,  that's  it.  Clyde.  Somebody  ought  to 
see  that  company,  and  it  occurred  to  me  if 
you've  lived  up  there  and  know  the  back- 
ground, you'd  better  go  up  for  the  day  and 
look  things  over.  Talk  to  people.  Find  out 
from  the  bank.  Nothing  is  secret  about  any 
business  in  a  small  town." 

"No,  sir,"  Charles  said.  "Everybody  in 
Clyde  knows  about  everything." 

"Well,  if  you  want  to,  take  the  midnight, 
or  take  the  plane  up  to  Boston  tomorrow 
morning.  Stay  as  long  as  you  like  and  see  if 
you  can  get  some  figures." 

Charles  nodded  slowly.  He  did  not  want 
to  speak  for  a  moment.  He  was  going  up  to 
Clyde  and  he  could  not  help  it.  He  was  going 
back  to  where  he  had  come  from  because 
Roger  Blakesley  had  seen  Mr.  Burton  for 
just  a  minute. 

"Do  you  mind  if  I  ask  you  a  question, 
Tony?"  he  asked. 

"Why,  no,  of  course  not,  Charley." 

"Did  you  think  up  this  idea  yourself?"  It 
was  dangerous,  impertinent  and  out  of  order, 
but  from  the  slight  narrowing  of  Tony  Bur- 
ton's eyes  and  from  a  faint  look  of  surprise 
he  knew  that  Tony  Burton  understood,  and 
that  was  all  he  wanted. 

"Why,  no.  Now  that  you  mention  it,  it 
wasn't  entirely  my  idea." 

At  least  Tony  Burton  understood,  if  he 
had  not  before,  why  Roger  had  suggested  it. 
It  was  an  opportunity  to  get  Charles  Gray( 
away  for  a  while,  out  of  sight  and  out  of  mind 
in  a  crucial  period. 

"I  suppose  Roger  ought  to  go,"  Tony' 
Burton  said.  "It's  his  responsibility,  but  he 
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doesn't  know  Clyde.  How  about  riding  back 
with  me  on  the  five-thirty?" 

"I  can't,"  Charles  said.  "The  Whitakers 
want  to  see  me  at  five.  They're  very  short  of 
money." 

Tony  Burton  frowned.  He  was  thinking, 
obviously,  of  dignity  and  convention.  "Why 
can't  they  come  down  here  like  other  peo- 
ple?" 

' '  Mrs.  Whitaker  hasn 't  been  well , "  Charles 

said,  "and  so  I  thought  "  They  both 

knew  the  size  of  the  Whitaker  account. 

"All  right,"  Tony  Burton  said.  "Let's  see, 
you'll  be  back  by  Friday,  won't  you?  Re- 
member you're  coming  to  dinner  on  Friday." 

"  I  wouldn't  miss  it  for  the  world,"  Charles 
said. 

When  their  glances  met,  there  was  no 
doubt  that  Tony  Burton  knew  what  he 
meant.  "Well,  relax  and  have  a  good  time, 
Charley,"  he  said.  "I'll  see  you  Friday." 
Then  his  voice  had  a  note  of  kindly  promise 
in  it.  "Just  you  and  Nancy  are  coming,  and 
you  and  I'll  have  a  good  long  talk  about  the 
whole  situation  here  on  Friday." 

Charles  was  very  conscious  of  the  fact  that 
he  belonged  in  a  different  world  whenever  he 
entered  the  Whitakers'  apartment.  When  he 
handed  the  butler  his  hat  and  coat,  he  knew 
that  he  understood  the  whole  place  very 
well,  academically  but  not  practically.  It 
was  an  environment  in  which  he  could  move 
gracefully,  without  tipping  things  over,  but 
one  in  which  he  would  never  live. 

It  was  obviously  going  to  be  another  fam- 
ily conference,  because  the  room  at  the  end 
of  the  hall  was  set  for  it,  a  large  room  that 
looked  small  because  of  the  piano  and  the 
Bouguereaus  and  Alma-Tademas  on  the 
wall,  the  Italian  chairs,  the  overstuffed 
sofas,  and  the  maze  of  silver-framed  photo- 
graphs on  the  tables.  The  family  had  all  been 
waiting  for  him,  although  he  was  certain 
that  he  was  there  right  on  the  dot  of  five. 
Mrs.  Whitaker,  in  a  dark  tailored  suit,  was 
seated  on  a  sofa  in  front  of  the  fireplace.  She 
was  holding  a  tablet  on  her  knee,  with  ques- 
tions written  on  it.  She  always  wrote  down 
questions.  Mr.  Whitaker  was  standing  near 
the  fireplace,  looking  round  and  red  and  un- 
comfortable. Their  son  Albert,  who  had 
risen  when  Charles  came  in,  looked  more  like 
his  mother  than  his  father.  You  could  see  that 
he  had  kept  his  figure  by  conscientious  out- 
door exercise,  and  he  kept  his  hair,  too. 
though  it  was  gray  at  the  temples. 

Albert's  wife,  as  usual,  looked  very  bored. 
Though  she  and  Charles  had  never  ex- 
changed more  than  a  word  of  greeting,  it 
always  surprised  him  how  clearly  she  could 
tell  him  what  she  was  thinking  without  say- 
ing a  word — not  that  she  cared  whether  he 
knew  or  not.  She  was  telling  him  simply  by 
perching  on  the  edge  of  one  of  the  Italian 
chairs  that  she  was  bored  by  having  to  be 
there,  that  she  was  too  young,  too  pretty, 
too  blond  to  be  there,  that  she  hated  the 
stuffy  furniture  and  her  family-in-law,  and 
that  she  was  bored  by  Albert  too. 

"I  hope  I'm  not  late,"  Charles  said. 

"Oh,  no,"  said  Mrs.  Whitaker.  "I  know 
we  can  count  on  your  never  being  late.  Sit 
down  here  beside  me,  Mr.  Gray,  so  we  can 
read  things  together." 

Charles  sank  down  beside  her  on  the  sofa. 

"Hewett,"  Mrs.  Whitaker  said,  "perhaps 
Mr.  Gray  would  like  a  Scotch  and  soda." 

"Oh,  no,  thank  you,"  Charles  said. 

"Well,  I'd  like  one,"  Albert  said.  "Come 
on,  dad.  How  about  it,  Dorothy?" 

"Well,"  Dorothy  said,  and  her  voice  was 
coldly  sweet,  "  I  might  have  one  if  Mother 
Whitaker  doesn't  mind." 

"Of  course  I  don't  mind,  darling,"  Mrs. 
Whitaker  said.  "Why  on  earth  should  I 
mind?  Mr.  Gray  and  I  will  have  some  tea 
when  everything  is  over.  Won't  we,  Mr. 
Gray?" 

"Why,  yes,"  Charles  said.  "That  would 
be  very  nice."  He  saw  Dorothy  glance  at 
him.  She  was  telling  him  as  plainly  as  though 
she  had  spoken  to  get  on  with  it,  and  he 
hoped  that  he  was  telling  her  when  he 
glanced  back  at  her  that  he  wanted  to  get  on 
with  it,  that  he  didn't  like  sitting  there  any 
more  than  she  did. 

(Continued  on  Page  135) 
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^  Tell  a  girl  she  is  pretty  and 
^  she  will  like  it,  but  will  not 
be  sure  you  are  in  earnest;  tell 
her  she  is  prettier  than  some 
girl  she  knows  is  pretty  and 
you  have  got  her. 

—ANONYMOUS. 


(Continued  from  Page  133) 

"Now,"  said  Mrs.  Whitaker,  "let's  begin 
it  the  beginning.  Let's  begin  by  having  you 
jcold  us,  Mr.  Gray,  because  we  all  need  a 
jood  scolding." 
!    "About  what,  Mrs.  Whitaker?" 

"About  the  ranch.  I  know  how  it  must 
look  with  the  world  the  way  it  is,  but  it's 
really  for  Albert's  sinus.  Albert  and  Dorothy 
are  just  back  from  Arizona.  You  can  tell  it 
by  looking  at  them,  can't  you?" 

Charles  looked  up  at  Dorothy  and  their 
glances  met  again. 

Albert,"  Dorothy  said  sweetly,  "why 
don't  you  show  him  the  photographs?  That's 
what  you  brought  them  for,  wasn't  it?" 

"Oh,  yes,"  Albert  said.  "  If  you  have  to  be 
out  there,  you  might  as  well  have  some  sort 
of  place  and  not  stay  at  a  hotel.  We  saw  this 
one  fifty  miles  out  of  Tucson.  These  are  just 
snapshots,  but  they'll  give  you  an  idea,  and 
Dorothy's  crazy  about  it.  She  needs  some 
sort  of  place." 

Curiously  enough,  he  could  feel  their  un- 
certainty as  Albert  handed  him  the  photo- 
graphs, and  he  knew  that  they  were  anxious 
for  his  approval.  The  photographs  were 
mountain  and  desert  views  with  low  build- 
ings of  the  Spanish-hacienda  type  in  the 
foreground,  corrals,  patios,  galleries,  a  swim- 
ming pool.  They  represented  an  exotic  life 
pattern  which  the  Whitakers  must  have 
known  was  entirely  out  of  his  experience,  but 
still  they  wanted  him  to  approve. 

"If  you  really  want  it,"  Charles  said  gen- 
tly, "I  don't  know  why  you  shouldn't  have 
it.  Is  a  hundred  thousand 
the  asking  price?  If  you 
really  want  it,  you'd  bet- 
ter give  me  the  agent's 
name." 

"He  does  really  want 
it,"  Mrs.  Whitaker  said. 
"If  you  could  call  up  the 
agent  it  would  be  sweet  of 
you,  Mr.  Gray.  It  would  ^^^^^^^^_ 
sound  better  than  having 
Albert  do  it." 

"Of  course,"  Charles  said,  "you'll  have  to 
use  a  little  capital,  but  I  don't  see  why  you 
shouldn't." 

He  was  opening  the  brief  case,  taking  out 
the  folders.  There  was  no  earthly  reason  why 
they  shouldn't,  any  more  than  there  was  no 
earthly  reason  why  he  should  not  have 
bought  a  three-dollar  book  if  he  had  wanted 
it,  or  an  overcoat  if  he  really  needed  it,  but 
it  hardly  mattered  as  much  to  them  as  a  new 
overcoat  would  have  mattered  to  him.  He 
was  speaking  quickly,  easily,  just  as  though 
their  problems  were  his  own,  dealing  in  mil- 
lions just  as  though  they  belonged  to  him. 
He  explained  painstakingly  item  after  item 
on  the  list. 

"You  make  everything  seem  so  reason- 
able, Mr.  Gray,"  Mrs.  Whitaker  said.  "I  do 
hope  they  appreciate  you  at  the  bank  as 
much  as  we  do." 

"I  hope  they  do,  too,"  Charles  answered. 
He  picked  up  some  of  the  papers  as  a  hint 
that  he  had  been  there  for  nearly  an  hour. 
He  wanted  very  much  to  catch  the  six-thirty. 

"Well,"  Albert  said,  "if  everything's  set- 
tled perhaps  Dorothy  and  I  had  better  be 
pushing  off." 

Dorothy  rose  from  the  edge  of  her  chair, 
gracefully,  without  pushing  herself  from  it. 
"It  stays  light  so  long,"  she  said,  "that  I 
keep  forgetting  what  time  it  is." 

But  Mrs.  Whitaker  had  picked  up  the 
pad  from  her  knee.  "I  thought  you  told  me 
that  you  didn't  have  any  engagement  until 
dinner,  dear.  Now  that  Mr.  Gray's  here,  I 
did  have  a  few  other  questions,  but  if  you 
want  to  run  along " 

"Oh,  no,"  Dorothy  said.  "We're  really  in 
no  hurry."  She  smiled  and  sat  down  again 
and  folded  her  hands  carefully  in  her  lap.  She 
did  it  brightly  and  cheerfully,  without  a  hint 
of  resignation,  but  Charles  was  sure  he  knew 
what  she  was  thinking. 

Mrs.  Whitaker's  mind  was  always  filled 
with  unshaped,  broad-gauge  thoughts  that 
mingled  confusingly  with  little  ones.  There 
was  still  that  matter  of  trying  to  settle  a 
little  more  on  Albert  and  of  balancing  the 
gift  against  inheritance  taxes.  She  knew,  as 


Charles  had  so  often  said,  that  these  were 
really  legal  problems  and  she  had  nothing 
at  all  against  Mr.  Stone,  who  handled  them, 
but  she  did  value  Mr.  Gray's  opinion  and 
her  father  had  always  said  that  two  minds 
were  better  than  one.  While  they  were  hav- 
ing tea  she  would  like  to  look  over  the  secu- 
rity list  with  Albert.  It  was  high  time  that 
someone  gave  it  attention  besides  herself 
because  she  was  tired  of  having  everyone 
expect  her  to  do  everything  alone. 

"Nothing's  been  changed  since  last  time," 
Charles  said. 

"I  know,"  she  said,  "but  I  would  like  to 
look  at  it  with  Albert  for  a  minute  if  you 
wouldn't  mind  waiting,  Mr.  Gray.  Why 
don't  you  take  your  tea  and  talk  with 
Dorothy?" 

Charles  rose  and  picked  up  his  teacup. 
Dorothy  had  moved  to  a  window  with  her 
highball  glass  in  her  hand.  She  stood  there 
straight  and  beautiful,  smelling  faintly  of 
Chanel  5. 

"I'm  sorry  it's  taken  so  long,"  Charles 
said. 

"Why  don't  you  take  a  drink?  I  would." 
"Oh,  no,"  Charles  answered.  "I  don't  be- 
lieve you  would." 

"Well,  maybe  I  wouldn't,"  she  said,  and 
she  smiled  again.  She  glanced  toward  the 
sofa  where  Mr.  Whitaker  and  Albert  stood 
looking  over  Mrs.  Whitaker's  shoulder. 

"I  didn't  know,"  he  heard  Mrs.  Whitaker 
saying,  "that  we  had  so  many  shares  in 
Homestake  Mine,  Albert." 

Dorothy  had  turned 
toward  him  again.  Her 
beautifully  molded,  made- 
up  face  and  the  wind- 
blown look  to  her  hair  had 
an  impermeable  sort  of 
completeness.  It  made  him 
nervous  that  there  was 
so  little  wrong  about  her. 
There  was  nothing  wrong 
about  her  delicate  hands 
and  her  pointed  red  finger- 
nails, nothing  wrong  about  her  silk  print 
dress  or  her  diamond  clip  or  her  straight, 
lithe  figure  or  her  nylon  stockings,  but  still 
there  was  something  baffling. 

"What  do  you  do,"  she  asked,  "when  you 
aren't  doing  this?" 

"I  go  home,"  Charles  said. 


» 


It  looks  as 
though  I'm  going  to  be  late  tonight." 

"You  make  me  curious  because  I  can't 
picture  you  as  doing  anything  but  what  I 
see  you  doing." 

"Well,"  Charles  answered,  "now  you 
mention  it,  I've  been  thinking  about  the 
same  thing  about  you." 

Her  lips  curved  in  that  same  faint  smile. 
"That's  because  we're  both  doing  what  we 
do  very  well,  but  it  takes  a  lot  of  trouble, 
doesn't  it?" 

"Well,  sometimes — yes." 

"Do  you  ever  wonder  whether  it's  worth 
it?" 

"Yes,"  Charles  said,  "occasionally.  I  sup- 
pose everyone  does." 

"That's  the  question,"  she  said.  "Is  it 
worth  it?  I'm  glad  you're  curious  about  me. 
I  didn't  know  you  were.  We  ought  to  have  a 
long  talk  sometime." 

Charles  squared  his  shoulders.  He  could 
not  imagine  how  he  had  become  involved  in 
such  a  conversation  and  nothing  would  have 
been  more  unwise  than  having  a  long  talk 
with  Dorothy  Whitaker  sometime. 

"I'm  very  glad  you  suggested  it,"  Charles 
said.  "It's  an  interesting  idea." 

"It  would  be  a  lot  of  fun."  Her  smile  grew 
broader.  "  If  we  could  sit  in  a  bar  some  after- 
noon and  get  quietly  tight  and  talk " 

Charles  found  that  he  was  laughing.  The 
beauty  of  it  was  that  it  was  so  impossible 
that  there  was  nothing  at  all  to  worry  about. 

"You  see,"  she  said,  "I'd  find  out  what 
you  used  to  be  and  how  you  got  the  way  you 
are." 

"It  wouldn't  be  worth  it,"  Charles  said. 
"I've  always  been  about  the  same." 

"Oh,  no,"  she  said,  "nobody  ever  is.  We 
can't  help  working  on  ourselves." 

He  had  a  momentary  picture  of  her  work- 
ing on  herself,  sitting  before  her  mirror  with 
(Continued  on  Page  137) 
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(Continued  from  Page  135) 
I  ier  lipstick  and  her  powder  base,  and  brush- 
ing back  her  hair.  "Not  on  ourselves,"  he 
aid.   "Everyone  works  on   us.   Everyone 
vears  us  down." 

"If  you're  tough  enough,  you  don't  have 
o  be  worn  down." 

Charles  found  himself  laughing  again.  "All 

ight,"  he  said,  "what  did  you  use  to  be?" 

She  shook  her  head  slowly  and  her  smile 

iad  gone.  "Nicer,"  she  said,  "quite  a  good 

leal  nicer." 

"Oh,  Mr.  Gray,"  Mrs.  Whitaker  was  call- 
ing, "could  you  come  over  here  for  a  min- 
ute?" 
"Good-by,"  she  said.  "Good  luck." 
"  I  see  you  have  a  question  mark  in  pencil 
after  Smith  Chemical,"  Mrs.  Whitaker  was 
saying. 

The  six-thirty  from  the  upper  level  of  the 
[Grand  Central  was  a  good  train,  express  to 
Port  Chester  and  never  crowded.  Charles 
laid  his  brief  case  on  the  vacant  seat  beside 
him  and  took  out  the  book,  Yankee  Persepo- 
lis,  that  Malcolm  Bryant  had  given  him.  He 
laid  it  on  top  of  his  brief  case  and  then  looked 
at  the  headlines  on  the  front  page  of  the 
New  York  World-Telegram.  The  headlines 
had  the  same  disturbing  quality  as  his  per- 
sonal thoughts,  for  it  seemed  that  nothing 
was  in  order  that  day  with  himself  or  with 
anything  else. 

The  people  he  had  seen  that  day  and  the 
things  that  he  and  they  had  said  had  no  dis- 
turbing  connotation   in 
themselves.     Taken       mmemS^SBm 
separately,  they  were  all 
elements   that    he   might 
encounter  in  any  working 
day.  The  trust  conference, 
thi  interlude  of  lunch,  the 
activities  of  Roger  Blakes- 
ley,  his  words  with  Mr. 
Selig,  his  talk  with  Tony 
Burton  and  his  conference 
with  the  Whitakers  were       mSSS^SSSSSm 
manifestations   that   he 
had  encountered  often  in  slightly  different 
forms,  yet  taken  all  together  they  achieved 
a  different  stature.    Even  the  question  of 
competition,  of  his  having  been  outmaneu- 
vered,  though  he  was  keenly  conscious  of  it, 
was  not  what  disturbed  him.    There  was 
something  more  in  the  sum  of  all  of  it  that 
lay  within  himself. 

For  some  reason  Clyde  kept  coming  into 
it,  and  for  some  reason  he  kept  seeing  events 
in  terms  of  Clyde.  When  he  had  stood  by 
that  window  watching  Dorothy  Whitaker's 
tapering  fingers  with  their  brightly  polished 
red  nails  as  she  held  her  half-empty  glass, 
he  might  again  have  been  calling  on  Jessica 
Lovell  at  the  Lovell  house  in  Clyde.  Granted 
that  Jessica  was  a  wholly  different  person, 
there  was  that  same  indirect  involvement. 
It  was  true  that  if  you  weren't  tough  enough, 
contact  with  other  people  wore  you  down. 

"Tickets,"  the  conductor  was  saying.  He 
had  not  noticed  the  conductor  walking 
through  the  car.  Then  he  remembered  that 
he  had  used  up  the  last  of  his  commutation 
ticket  that  morning. 

"I'll  have  to  pay  you,"  Charles  said.  He 
could  not  remember  when  he  had  last  for- 
gotten a  ticket. 

Since  he  was  late,  he  had  to  take  a  taxi. 
"Sycamore  Park."  Charles  said,  and  the 
starter  called  out  his  words  above  the  rum- 
bling of  the  train  that  was  leaving. 

"Sycamore  Park.  Anyone  else  going  to 
Sycamore  Park?" 

The  night  air  was  fresher  and  it  smelled  of 
spring,  and  there  was  a  vacancy  of  sound 
after  the  train  had  k  It.  The  train  seemed  to 
have  carried  away  everything  that  Charles 
had  been  thinking.  He  was  going  home  again, 
and  no  one  else  was  going  to  Sycamore  Park. 
He  was  returning  to  the  basic  reason  for 
everything  for  which  he  had  been  working. 

When  he  paid  the  driver  and  the  car  had 
driven  off,  he  stood  for  a  while  at  the  end  of 
the  flagstone  path  that  led  to  the  light  green 
front  door.  The  light  from  the  ground-floor 
windows  showed  the  outlines  of  the  ell  and 
roof,  and  his  imagination  enabled  him  to  put 
tiie  rest  of  it  together  in  the  dark— the  yard, 


^  Lots  of  times  you  have  to 
^  pretend  lo  join  a  parade 
in  which  you're  not  inter- 
ested, in  order  to  get  where 
you're  going. 

—CHRISTOPHER  MORLEY:  Kitty  Foyle 
(Copyright,  1939,  published  by  J.  B. 
Lippincott  Company). 


the  lawn  and  trees,  the  garage  and  the  flag- 
stone terrace  by  the  windows  of  the  library. 
There  was  too  much  of  him  connected  with 
the  house  ever  to  view  it  objectively.  He  was 
thinking  of  the  copper  gutters  and  of  the 
way  the  conductors  drained  over  a  part  of 
the  lawn.  It  would  be  necessary  to  have  a 
dry  well  dug  for  the  conductors.  And  then 
there  was  the  broken  latch  on  the  garage 
door,  and  the  oil  burner  needed  a  new  lining 
of  firebrick.  Those  were  the  sort  of  thoughts 
that  came  over  him  as  he  stood  by  the  door, 
and  they  were  a  relief  after  everything  else. 
The  hall,  when  Charles  entered,  seemed 
what  the  architect  had  called  gracious  and 
welcoming.  At  the  left  came  the  dining  room; 
the  living  room  was  opposite,  then  the  stairs, 
and  the  pine-paneled  library  at  the  end  of  the 
hall.  Once  he  had  thought  this  ground  plan 
was  entirely  original  until,  to  his  amazement, 
he  found  it  repeated  in  all  the  other  houses  at 
Sycamore  Park. 

It  was  strange  the  way  a  family  developed 
habits.  For  instance,  no  one  seemed  to  use 
the  living  room  much,  although  it  was  the 
largest  and  most  comfortable  room  in  the 
house.  The  children,  as  usual,  were  in  the 
library  listening  to  the  radio.  Bill  was 
sprawled  on  the  sofa  in  a  manner  which  he 
must  have  copied  from  some  older  boys.  He 
was  wearing  a  pull-over  sweater  and  his  gray 
flannel  trousers  had  worked  halfway  up  to 
his  knees,  showing  stretches  of  bare  shin. 
His  face  seemed  to  have  outgrown  itself,  like 
his  body,  so  that  his  nose 
■MMMMM  looked  too  big  for  his 
eyes,  and  his  hair  was 
done  in  a  crew  cut  which 
was  very  unbecoming. 

Evelyn  sat  sideways  in 
an  armchair.  Instead  of  be- 
ing nervous,  petulant  and 
slender,  as  she  had  been 
when  she  was  seven  and 
eight,  Evelyn  was  almost 
mmmm  fat.  He  could  imagine  she 
would  be  pretty  someday, 
for  she  had  Nancy's  tranquil  features  and 
Nancy's  chin  and  mouth,  yet  it  was  hard 
to  think  that  Nancy,  when  she  was  twelve, 
could  have  looked  like  Evelyn,  that  Nancy 
could  have  worn  a  little  girl's  plaid  dress  or 
that  Nancy's  light  brown  braids  were  ever  so 
untidy. 

When  they  saw  him  they  both  jumped  up, 
clumsily  yet  with  a  puzzling  sort  of  co- 
ordination. Evelyn  still  kissed  him  like  a 
little  girl,  winding  her  arms  tight  around  his 
neck,  but  Bill  simply  stood  there  grinning  at 
him,  with  his  wrists  dangling  out  of  the 
sleeves  of  his  sweater. 

"Hello,"  Charles  said.  "How  about  turn- 
ing that  thing  off?" 

"  It's  going  to  be  over  in  a  minute,  daddy," 
Evelyn  said,  "and  then  there's  going  to  be 
Eddie  Duchin." 

"Well,  never  mind  Eddie  Duchin,"  Charles 
said.  "Turn  it  off.  I'm  tired." 

Bill  switched  it  off  and  there  was  a  silence 
that  was  almost  embarrassing  to  Charles.  It 
was  obviously  incredible  to  both  Bill  and 
Evelyn  that  anyone  could  exist  who  could 
bear  to  miss  Duchin. 

"Where's  mother?"  Charles  asked. 

"She's  gone  to  the  club,"  Bill  answered. 
"The  Martins  took  her  and  she  left  the  car. 
She  said  for  you  to  go  up  there  when  you've 
had  supper." 

"  It's  in  the  oven,"  Evelyn  told  him,  "but 
I'll  get  it." 

"Why  do  you  have  to  go  out?"  Bill  asked. 
"Why  don't  you  just  stay  here?" 

"Because  he's  on  the  committee,"  Evelyn 
said.  "And  don't  forget  to  shave."  She 
sounded  just  like  Nancy  when  she  said  it. 

"Don't  worry,"  Charles  answered.  "I'll 
put  on  a  black  tie  and  everything." 

"Mother  laid  your  clothes  out,"  Evelyn 
told  him.  "Daddy,  why  don't  you  use  lo- 
tion?" 

"What?" 

"After-shaving  lotion.  Don't  you  want  to 
be  like  other  people?" 

Charles  started  to  laugh,  but  a  desperate, 
tragic  note  in  her  voice  stopped  him.  "Do 
you  really  think  that  would  help?"  he  asked, 
(Continued  on  Page  139) 
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Capture  the  charm  of  an  Eighteenth  Century  French 
Chateau  with  Touraine,  by  Drexel  .  .  .  Find  new  glamour 
for  your  bedroom  in  the  precious  Brittany  fruitwood 
finish,  new  color-scheme  possibilities  in  its  soft  honey  hue, 
and  new  delight  for  your  eye  in  the  lovely  design. 

The  Touraine  Group  brings  to  your  home  all  the  charm 
of  scrolled  cabriole  legs  and  exquisite  serpentine  fronts, 
and  the  luxury  of  rich  hand-carving,  so  well-loved  by  the 
courtiers  of  Louis  XV. 

Look  for  more  than  surface  beauty  in  Touraine  by 
Drexel.  Look  for  all  the  cabinet-maker  details  that  make 
furniture  by  Drexel  the  finest  that  craftsmanship  can 
build  —  dovetailed,  center-guided  drawers  which  open 
with  a  finger-touch,  sturdy,  three-ply  dustproofing,  and 
gleaming,  hand-rubbed  finish. 

See  Touraine,  by  Drexel.  at  leading  department  and 
furniture  stores.  Look  for  the  "by  Drexel"  brandmark  — 
your  proof  of  superior  craftsmanship. 


Write  today  for  booklets  : ' '  Tradition  al"— 
26 pages — 10c  in  coin  only :  "  Precedent" 
— 27  pages  in  full  color  of  Drexel' s  new 
modern  furniture — 2.5c  in  coin  only.  Ad- 
dress :  272  Huffman  Uoad,  Drexel,  N.  C. 
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Which  room  in  your  house  needs  a  beautiful  new  carpet? 


In  almost  every  house,  there's  a 
room  that's  only  half  as  attractive  as  it 
could  be  if  it  had  the  perfect  carpet. 

How  about  your  house?  Haven't  you 
a  room. .  .or  even  two.. .  that  needs  the 
"beauty  treatment"  of  a  wonderful  new 
Bigelow  Carpet? 

Whether  you  live  in  a  mansion  or  a 
cottage  bought  for  a  song  and  a  G.I.  loan,  there's  a  just- 
perfect  Bigelow  Carpet  for  every  square  yard  of  it. 

But  read  the  facts  below  .  .  .  and  then  don't  wait  another 
day  to  see  your  Bigelow  dealer! 

1.  A  wide,  handsome  choice  of  colors  and  patterns! 

So  many  inviting  colors,  textures,  and  patterns  it's  hard 
(but  wonderfully  exciting)  to  choose  your  Bigelow. 

2.  A  price  range  designed  to  suit  everyone! 

Pay  a  little  or  pay  a  lot.  Bigelow  doesn't  price-tag  taste. 
You'll  get  a  truly  distinguished  carpet  for  anywhere  from 
$6  to  $18*  per  square  yard. 

3.  Top-grade  wools  for  lasting  beauty,  richness! 
Imported  wools  are  carefully  blended  to  give  each  Bigelow 
Carpet  rugged  strength  combined  with  luxurious  texture. 

4.  "Lively"  wool  makes  your  carpet  live  longer! 
Bigelow's  manufacturing  methods  guard  the  natural  springi- 
ness of  the  wool.  That's  why  Bigelow  beauties  stay  beautiful. 

For  name  of  your  local    Bigelow  dealer,  call  Western 
Union  In  number.   \-k  for  operator  25. 


For  luxurious  living— tin-  superb  Serenade  #6910-97.  Note  the  inter- 
esting  light-and-shadow  texture  "I  it-  rich  surface.  About  $14.50*  a  sq.  yd. 

For  gracious  dining— the  fresh  new  leaf-motif,  Beamais  #1814.  It's 
charming  for  living  room-  too.  of  course.  (..Many  other  patterns  also  in 
Beauvais.  I  Vround  >').~>n-  a  sq.  yd. 

For  a  bedroom,  or  any  room— Cassandra,  a  decorator's  favorite,  loved 
for  it-  look  of  luxury,  it-  soft,  deep  texture,  and  the  way  it  goes  with  al- 
iny furniture.  Vbout $13.50   asq.yd. 

'Slightly  higher  in  tin;  W  ■  at. 


Bigelow 


mS°K*u%«™  Rugs  and  Carpets 

Beauty  you  can  see  .  .  .  quality  you  can  trust .  .  .  since  1825 
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(Continued  from  Page  137) 
id   she   nodded    without   speaking.    "All 
•ight,"  Charles  said,  "I'll  tell  you  what  1*11 
h.  If  you  really  think  so,  I'll  buy  some  to- 
l  orrow." 

It  must  have  been  worrying  her,  because 
;,  le  smiled  the  triumphant  smile  of  someone 
i  ho  has  been  through  a  considerable  ordeal 
id  who  has  been  brave  enough  to  speak 
ank  thoughts.  "Oh,  daddy,"  Evelyn  said, 
you  don't  have  to  do  it  if  you  don't  want 
)." 

That  expansive  mood  was  still  with 
harles  as  he  sat  in  the  dining  room  eating 
armed-over  corned-beef  hash  and  string 
:  eans  and  drinking  a  cup  of  bitter,  warmed- 
ver  coffee.  Now  that  it  was  spring,  he  found 
imself  saying,  they  would  take  the  car  some 
aturday  soon  and  drive  away  out  in  Con- 
ecticut  for  a  picnic.  It  would  be  a  cooking 
icnic,  if  they  could  find  a  place  somewhere 
ear  a  brook  where  they  could  light  a  fire. 
V hen  he  was  their  age,  he  was  saying,  they 
ften  went  for  picnics  down  on  the  beach  and 
hey  always  built  a  fire  of  driftwood  because 
here  was  always  a  lot  of  dry  wood  on  a 
>each.  Bill  was  saying  that  he  wished  they 
lad  a  sailboat,  but  Evelyn  was  saying  that  of 
ourse  they  couldn't  afford  a  sailboat,  and 
Charles  said  that  perhaps  they  could  some- 
ime.  Then  Bill  was  saying  that  he  had  been 
vith  some  of  the  boys  to  the  airport  that 
ifternoon  watching  the  Piper  Cubs,  and 
Jharles  said  that  maybe  Bill  could  take  fly- 
ng  lessons  sometime,  if  he  wanted,  when  he 
.vas  seventeen  or  eighteen.  This  brought  the 
:onversation  around  to  the 
>var,  and  Charles  was  tell-  ■■■MMm 
.ng  them  again,  as  he  had 
before,  that  he  had  not 
done  anything  much  in  the 
,var  and  that  a  great  many 
people  in  the  Air  Force 
were  on  the  ground  all  the 
time,  repairing  the  planes 
and  briefing  the  crews  who 
were  going  on  missions.  ■■■■■■■■■■ 
Then  Bill  was  asking  him 
if  he  had  ever  been  on  a  mission,  and  Charles 
said  that  he  had  been,  twice,  but  not  do- 
ing anything,  just  there  to  see  what  it  was 
like. 

"What  was  it  like?"  Bill  asked. 
Charles  pushed  his  plate  away.  He  would 
never  be  able  to  tell  Bill  what  it  was  like,  even 
if  he  wanted  to.  "  It  was  cold."  he  said.  "  If 
I'm  going  to  the  club,  I've  got  to  get  dressed. 
It's  all  over,  anyway,  Bill.  All  of  it's  all 
over." 

He  must  have  spoken  sharply  without  hav- 
ing intended  to,  because  they  were  quiet 
when  he  stood  up,  but  Bill  followed  him  to  the 
stairs. 

"Do  you  mind  if  I  come  up  with  you?" 
he  asked. 

"No,"  Charles  said,  "of  course  not,  as 
long  as  we  talk  about  something  else."  His 
brother  Sam  had  been  old  enough  to  go  to  the 
last  war. 

While  he  was  putting  his  studs  in  his  shirt, 
he  kept  looking  at  Bill,  who  sat  on  the  edge 
of  the  bed,  and  wondering  whether  he  could 
ever  have  looked  like  Bill  when  he  was  fifteen. 

"  I  don't  want  you  sitting  around  wishing 
you'd  been  in  that  war,"  Charles  said. 

"Well,  just  the  same,  I  do." 

"  It  doesn't  do  any  good  to  wish,"  Charles 
said.  "  I  kept  wishing  I'd  been  to  the  first  one 
and  that's  why  I  went  to  this  one  and  it 
wasn't  a  very  good  idea." 

"Why  wasn't  it  a  good  idea?" 

"It  didn't  help  anything." 

"How  do  you  mean,"  Bill  asked,  "it 
didn't  help  anything?" 

"Never  mind,"  Charles  said.  "It  didn't. 
It  was  a  luxury." 

"A  luxury?"  Bill  repeated. 

The  subject  was  not  worth  discussing.  Bill 
was  too  young  to  understand  him.  "When 
you  do  something  that  you  don't  have  to  do, 
it's  generally  a  luxury,"  Charles  said. 
"You've  got  a  lot  of  other  things  to  think 
about,  Bill.  I  want  you  to  go  to  college.  I 
want  you  to  have  more  opportunities  than 
I've  had.  I'd  like  you  to  have  some  sort  of 
profession,  something  you'll  be  proud  and 
happy  doing." 


■W  Man  is  the  only  animal 
*p  that  laughs  and  weeps;  for 
he  is  the  onl>  animal  that  is 
struck  with  the  difference  be- 
tween what  things  are  and 
what  they  ought  to  be. 

—  WILLIAM  HAZLITT. 


"Aren't  you  happy  working  in  the  bank?  " 

"Yes,  but  that  hasn't  anything  to  do  with 
you.  What  do  you  want  more  than  anything 
else?" 

"  I  want  to  go  to  Exeter,"  Bill  said. 

Charles  did  not  answer.  It  was  an  anti- 
climax, but  he  could  understand  it.  It  meant 
that  Bill  was  like  himself.  When  he  was  that 
age,  he  too  had  usually  wanted  something 
small  and  definite. 

"Dad,  is  there  any  chance  of  sending  me 
to  Exeter?" 

"Why,  yes,"  Charles  said,  and  he  put  on 
his  coat.  "I  think  so,  Bill.  I  think  there's  a 
pretty  good  chance,  if  everything  turns  out 
all  right.  Do  you  know  where  the  keys  to  the 
car  are?  I  ought  to  be  going  now." 

Not  since  he  had  left  Clyde  had  Charles 
ever  felt  so  identified  with  any  community  as 
he  had  after  he  had  been  asked  to  join  the 
Oak  Knoll  Country  Club.  Charles  was  frank 
enough  to  admit  that  the  Oak  Knoll  Club 
was  not  so  good  as  the  older  country  club  at 
Hawthorne  Hill.  Charles'  knowledge  of  peo- 
ple in  the  bank  and  his  acquaintance  with 
Hawthorne  Hill  clients  had  taught  him  that 
the  Oak  Knoll  Club  was  intended  for  a  defi- 
nite sort  of  person,  either  one  who  could  not 
afford  the  Hawthorne  Hill  dues  or  one  who 
had  not  had  the  edges  polished  off. 

It  was  reassuring  to  Charles  to  recall  that 
several  members  of  Hawthorne  Hill  had 
spoken  to  him  casually  about  joining  it  some- 
day. Cliff  Dunbarton,  who  kept  his  polo 
ponies  and  his  hunters  at  the  stable  at  Haw- 
thorne Hill  and  who  had 
■^■■MMMB  come  to  Charles  several 
times  at  the  bank  to  ask 
him  about  investments, 
had  said  that  any  time 
Charles  wanted  to  get  into 
Hawthorne  to  let  him 
know.  Tony  Burton  him- 
self, who  was  a  member, 
had  said  only  last  year 
mmmmmmm  that  it  might  be  a  good 
idea  for  Charles  to  think 
about  getting  into  Hawthorne  Hill,  as  long 
as  Charles  was  a  confidential  adviser  to  so 
many  of  its  members.  It  might  even  be  a 
good  thing  for  the  bank  to  have  him  in  there. 
When  Charles  had  pointed  out  that  he  could 
not  possibly  afford  the  initiation  fee  or  the 
purchase  of  the  necessary  share  of  stock, 
Tony  Burton  had  said  that  there  might  be 
some  way  to  wangle  it.  But  either  it  had  gone 
out  of  Tony's  mind  or  there  had  not  been 
any  way,  for  the  subject  had  not  been  brought 
up  again. 

It  was  true  that  in  some  sections  of  the 
town  Oak  Knoll  was  referred  to  as  the  "Mon- 
key Cage,"  and  now  that  Charles  was  a  mem- 
ber of  the  House  Committee  he  could  see 
what  was  meant,  but  at  the  same  time  they 
all  enjoyed  themselves  at  Oak  Knoll,  and 
even  some  of  the  Hawthorne  Hill  crowd  still 
kept  their  memberships. 

When  Charles  was  hanging  up  his  hat  and 
coat  in  the  men's  coatroom,  the  first  person 
he  saw  was  Cliff  Dunbarton,  who  looked 
more  relaxed  than  usual. 

"Why,  hello,"  he  said 
Gray." 

"That's  right,"  Charles  said.  "The  name's 
Gray,"  and  he  was  tempted  to  add,  "Fancy 
seeing  you  here,"  but  he  did  not  know  Cliff 
Dunbarton  well  enough  to  be  familiar. 

"Margie's  away,"  Cliff  Dunbarton  said, 
and  Charles  realized  that  he  must  be  refer- 
ring to  Mrs.  Dunbarton.  "She  never  can 
stand  this  place.  Margie  isn't  what  you'd  call 
democratic,  but  this  is  quite  a  party." 

"I  wouldn't  know,"  Charles  said.  "I  just 
got  here.  But  it  must  be  if  you  say  so." 

"I've  always  kept  my  membership  here," 
Cliff  Dunbarton  said,  "out  of  community 
spirit.  I'm  having  a  wonderful  time.  How 
about  having  a  drink,  Charley?" 

"I'd  like  to  a  little  later,  but  not  right 
now,"  Charles  said.  Obviously  Cliff  Dun- 
barton was  quite  tight  or  he  would  not  have 
called  him  Charley. 

"Have  you  got  a  pencil  and  a  piece  of 
paper?"  Cliff  Dunbarton  went  on.  "There's 
a  little  number  I  was  dancing  with  out  there 
and  I  want  to  write  her  name  down  before  I 
forget  it." 


'If  it  isn't  Mr. 
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LES1    ER    Concert     Grand 


matchless  Christmas  gift 

Here  is  the  Christmas  gift  supreme 
.  .  .  the   gift  that  assures   lasting 
musical  pleasure  .  .  .  that  pays 
constant  tribute  to  your  appreciation 
of  the  finest. 

Famed  for  magnificent  tone  .  .  .  the 
Lester  Grand   is   a   quality   instrument 
built  with  infinite  care  of  only 
the  best  materials. 

Choose  your  favorite  from  the  popular 
4  foot,  7  inch  model  to  the  full 
9  foot  Concert  Grand  pictured  .  .  . 
each  one  is  a  lifetime  investment  in 
musical  excellence. 

Your  dealer  will  also  be  happy  to 
show  you  the  genuine  Betsy  Ross 
Spinet  .  .  .  made   ONLY   by  the 
Lester  Piano  Manufacturing 
Company,  Inc. 


Foreign  Sales   Representatives: 

H    A    ASTLtTT  i  CO  ,  27   William   Slfeel    Ne*  York   S    N    ». 


beautiful  piano 

with  a 

magnificent 


America's  foremost 
piano  dealers 


Lester  Piano  Manufacturing  Co.,  Inc.,  Lester  13.  Pa. 

Send  me  your  24-page  illustrated  book  showing  piano 
arrangement    in  the   home.   (Enclose   10c  for   postage.) 
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CHESTS 
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On  your  Courtship  Hays 
for  its  promise  of  things  to  come 


On  your  Wedding  Day 

for  its  expression  of  hopes  fulfilled 


III. Kf    is  a  chest  of  dreams. 
holding  all  the  gay  things  of  star-wishing  days, 
the  treasured  things  of  wedding-bell  time 
With  each  anniversary  it  becomes  more 
cherished,  more  important  as  a  symbo 
of  achievement  and  happy  living. 

A  moth-proof,  red  cedar  chest 
to  keep  lovely  woolens  and 
linens  always  safe. 


On  your  Anniversaries 
'  for  its  treasure  of  cherished  memories 


A    No.  5009  — Modern  Genuine 
Walnut  Chest  with  Utility  Troy 

B   No.  8037— Modern  Walnut  Water 
fall  Chest  with  DeLuxe  Tray 

C   No.  4004  — 18th  Century 
Mahogany  Hi-Boy  Chest 


C 
Descriptive  booklet  free  on  request 
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Charles  took  a  fountain  pen  from  his  inside 
pocket  and  tore  a  leaf  from  the  back  of  his 
small  black  notebook. 

"She's  a  very  nice  little  number,"  Cliff 
Dunbarton  said.  "Her  name  is  Sherrill  or 
Merrill  or  something,  and  I  never  would  have 
met  her  if  I  hadn't  come  here.  She  lives  in 
that  new  development.  What  is  it?  Some- 
thing about  a  tree." 

"Every  new  development  is  something 
about  a  tree,"  Charles  said. 

Cliff  Dunbarton  placed  the  notebook  page 
against  the  wall  and  began  writing  slowly. 
"Bea  Merrill.  She  asked  me  to  call  her  Bea. 
I  wish  I  knew  what  her  husband's  name  was. 
She  lives  in  that  new,  young-executive  de- 
velopment. I  remember  the  name  now.  Syca- 
more Park." 

"That's  right,"  Charles  said.  "She's  Mrs. 
Tom  Merrill." 

"How  do  you  know?" 

"Because  I  live  there.  I  live  in  Sycamore 
Park." 

"That's  right.  Of  course  you  do.  You're 
the  only  person  I've  ever  heard  of  who  lives 
there." 

"Except  Bea,"  Charles  said. 

"Except  Bea."  Cliff  Dunbarton  began  to 
laugh.  "Well,  thanks  for  the  pen,  Charley, 
and  don't  let  the  sycamores  fall  on  you." 

When  Charles  stepped  out  of  the  coatroom, 
though  he  felt  tired  he  knew  he  ought  to 
dance,  being  a  member  of  the  House  Com- 
mittee. His  ear  for  music  was  bad,  and  in 
spite  of  having  gone  once  furtively  for  a 
course  of  lessons  at  the  Arthur  Murray 
studio,  he  had  never  developed  an  interest- 
ing technique,  nor  had  he  ever  entirely  mas- 
tered that  basic  Arthur 
Murray  step,  and  he  al-  wummammmm 
ways  had  a  feeling  that  he 
was  back  at  his  senior-high- 
school  dance  at  Clyde  or 
at  a  Dartmouth  prom. 
Nevertheless,  he  could  see 
it  was  a  good  Tuesday- 
night  party,  with  a  big  ■■■■■■■■i 
enough  crowd  to  make  it 
more  than  break  even  financially.  The  tables 
had  been  cleared  away  from  the  big  room, 
and  Sol  Blatz  and  His  Orchestra,  from 
Stamford,  were  playing  in  one  corner. 

He  saw  Mr.  Forbush  dancing  with  Dotty 
Jack— the  Jacks  who  had  bought  the  stucco 
house,  the  one  that  had  been  hard  to  sell, 
near  the  entrance  to  Sycamore  Park.  Then 
he  saw  Nancy.  She  was  dancing  with  Cyril 
Renard,  who  sold  life  insurance  downtown. 
Charles  edged  his  way  carefully  across  the 
floor  and  Nancy  saw  him  and  smiled. 

"Hello,  Cyril,"  Charles  said.  "I'm  going 
to  take  Nancy  off  your  hands." 

"Don't  put  it  that  way."  Cyril  said. 
"Nancy  and  I  were  talking  about  you  and 
education.  Where's  Bill  going  to  college?" 

Charles  knew  that  Cyril  was  thinking  of 
one  of  those  educational  policies  which  would 
both  send  the  children  to  a  proper  school  and 
you  to  a  hospital  if  you  needed  it. 

"Charley,  you  and  I  ought  to  have  a  long 
talk  sometime,"  Cyril  said. 

"All  right,"  Charles  answered.  "Some- 
time, Cyril."  He  put  his  arm  hastily  around 
Nancy  and  began  to  dance. 

"Thank  goodness  you've  come.  I've  been 
dancing  with  him  for  ages,"  Nancy  said,  and 
then  she  gave  him  a  little  squeeze.  "  Is  there 
any  news?" 

"Nothing  much,"  Charles  said.  "I  can't 
talk  about  it  here,  Nancy." 

"What  ha^e  you  been  doing  all  day?" 

"I  was  stuck  in  the  Whitakers'  apart- 
ment." 

"Oh,"  Nancy  said,  "the  Whitakers.  Did 
anything  else  happen?" 

He  knew  he  would  have  to  tell  her  about 
Clyde  and  that  he  was  going  away  tomorrow, 
but  he  did  not  want  to  tell  her  then,  to  the 
sound  of  Mr.  Elatz  and  the  saxophone. 

"  Did  you  say  anything  to  Tony  Burton?  " 
Nancy  asked. 

"No."  Charles  said,  "not  exactly." 

"How  do  you  mean,  not  exactly?" 

"What  I  say.  Not  exactly." 

"Roger  Blakesley's  here  tonight.  Have 
you  seen  him?" 

"No.  but  I've  seen  him  all  day." 
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—LOGAN  PEARSALL  SMITH:  After- 
thoughts (Horcourt,  Brace  &  Co.,  Inc.). 
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"He  looks  exuberant." 

"Oh,"  Charles  said,  "does  he?" 

"You  look  a  little  tired,  darling." 

"Well,  I  am  tired." 

"Did  the  children  get  you  your  supper?" 

There  was  no  time  to  answer.  Someone 
had  clapped  him  on  the  shoulder  and  they 
separated.  It  was  Christopher  DeMille,  who 
lived  two  doors  away  from  them  and  who 
wrote  advertising  copy. 

"  Hello,  beautiful,"  Christopher  said.  "Are 
you  two  quarreling?" 

"No,"  Nancy  said.  "We're  having  a  sec- 
ond honeymoon." 

"You  ought  to  see  Bess  and  me,"  Christo- 
pher said.  "Bess  and  I  always  get  fighting 
here  on  Tuesday  nights.  There's  something 
in  the  atmosphere." 

Charles  moved  away  carefully  across  the 
dance  floor.  He  could  not  imagine  why  any- 
one would  think  that  he  and  Nancy  had  been 
quarreling. 

Then  Charles  danced  with  Bea  Merrill. 
Even  though  he  did  not  enjoy  dancing,  this 
was  always  something  of  an  adventure — not 
that  it  was  not  expected  of  him  and  other 
husbands,  because  of  poor  Tom  Merrill. 
Charles  had  observed  that  everyone  was  be- 
ginning to  refer  to  Bea's  husband  as  "poor 
Tom,"  and  this  had  no  reference  to  his  finan- 
cial status,  because  he  was  doing  very  well. 
Instead  it  must  have  arisen  from  the  rumor 
that  the  Merrills  were  not  getting  on,  and  of 
course  this  was  Bea's  fault  and  not  poor 
Tom's.  Other  wives  were  beginning  to  check 
over  afterward  whose  husbands  had  danced 
with  Bea— not  that  anyone  was  told  not  to 
dance  with  her,  as  Bea  was 
■■■■■OTi  Par,:  of  the  crowd  and  no 
one  wanted  to  hurt  poor 
Tom.  Besides,  most  of 
those  stories  about  Bea. 
other  wives  said  when  they 
got  together,  were  spiteful 
stories  invented  by  jealous 
■■■■BMHHB  people,  and  certainly  they 
were  not  jealous  of  poor 
Bea.  Why  should  anyone  be  jealous  of  a  kind- 
hearted,  restless  little  thing  with  a  high  voice 
who  did  not  know  what  she  wanted?  It  was 
true  there  was  a  story  about  Bea  and  a  man, 
a  house  guest  of  the  Kendricks',  from  New 
York,  in  poor  Tom's  coupe  at  the  Labor  Day 
dance,  but  no  one  was  quite  sure  whether  it 
had  been  Bea  or  that  girl  who  had  come  from 
Old  Lyme  who  looked  like  Bea.  There  was 
also  the  story  about  Bea  diving  into  the 
swimming  pool  without  a  stitch  on,  not  a 
stitch,  but  Bea  herself  had  said  that  it  had 
just  been  a  hot  summer  night  and  she  had 
just  taken  off  her  dress  and  nothing  else — 
she  was  more  covered  than  if  she  had  worn 
a  two-piece  bathing  suit.  She  hadn't  even 
taken  off  her  nylons.  Still,  it  was  always  an 
adventure,  a  slight  step  into  the  unknown, 
to  dance  with  Bea. 

"Hello,  darling,"  Bea  said.  "Have  you 
read  any  good  books  lately?" 

"I'm  trying  to  read  one  called  Peace  of 
Mind,"  Charles  said,  "but  I  don't  seem  to 
be  getting  very  far  with  it." 

"You're  just  like  Tom."  Then  the  music 
stopped.  "  Let's  get  out  of  here.  Let's  go  out- 
side." 

This  was  not  desirable,  because  everyone 
always  noticed  who  Bea's  partner  was  when 
she  left  the  dance  floor.  True,  it  was  too  cool 
outside  to  sit  down  and  there  were  other 
couples  on  the  terrace,  too,  but  when  Bea 
took  his  arm  he  knew  that  everyone  was 
looking. 

"  Where's  Tom  keeping  himself  tonight?  " 
Charles  asked. 

"Where  he  usually  is.  In  the  office,  work- 
ing late,  darling." 
"I  was  late  too." 

"Yes.  Well,  here  we  are."  Charles  did  not 
answer.  It  was  obvious  that  they  were  out  on 
the  terrace.  "Darling,  are  you  bored?"  Bea 
asked. 

"Why,  no,"  Charles  said,  "of  course  I'm 
not." 

"Well.  I  am." 

"Never  mind,"  Charles  said,  and  he 
laughed.  "  In  just  a  minute  or  two  the  music 
will  be  going  around  again." 

(Continued  on  Page  142) 
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PEPPERELL 
COLORED  MUSLIN  SHEETS 


At  this  low  price,  you  can  afford  to  give  several 
sets.  She'll  bless  you  every  lime  she  uses  these 
pretty,   long-wearing  muslins! 

XURY    MUSLINS 

Colored  sheets,  about  $3.89  ea. — pillowcases  SI. 00* 
ILITY    MUSLINS 

Colored  sheets,  about  S2.9S  ea. — pillowcases  S.80* 


PEPPERELL 
WHITE  MUSLIN  SHEETS 
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The  finest  textured  muslins  \ou  can  buy  .  .  . 
soft,  sturdy,  closely  woven  for  comfort  with 
long  wear.  Truly  an  outstanding  gift  value! 

LUXURY    MUSLINS 

White    sheets,   about  $3.10  ea. — pillowcases  $.80* 
UTILITY    MUSLINS 

White  sheets,  about  $2.69  ea.— pillowcases  $.69* 
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Fire  "Personality  Colors" 
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EPPERELL  CRIB  BLANKETS 
Every   baby   needs  one!   And    Pepperell.  one 
sf  the  largest  manufacturers  of  crib  blankets. 
iffers  you  a   delightful    selection   of  designs. 
naterials,  prices.  about  $.49  to  $4.95 


PEPPERELL  PEERESS  PILLOWCASES 

So  new,  so  charming!  Pillowcases  woven  of 
exquisite  all-combed  yarns — white,  bordered 
with  her  favorite  "personality  color." 

2 pillowcases,  colored  hems,  boxed,  about  S2.98* 
♦Approximate  prices  for  popular  sizes — slightly  higher  in  various  localities 
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PEPPERELL  PEERESS  PERCALE  SHEETS 

Th  luxury  sheets,  finest  "trousseau' 
ture,  204  threads  of  full-combed  van 
square  inch.  We  believe  you  can'i  buy 
exquisite  Amei  i<  an  pen  ales ' 

While   shei  Is,  about  $4.9  •  ea      p    ■ 
Colored,  scalloped,  ret  oj  2  sheets  and  2  pilloi 


PEPPERELL  PERCALE  SHEETS 

Just  what  she  wants!  Next  best  to  Peer* 
i ale,  these  lovely  real  percales  are  i  lose!) 
for  delightful  smoothness  and  durability 

White  sheets,  about  $3.39  ea.  -pillowcases  $.8S 
Colored  sheets,  about  $3.98  ea. — pillozv, 


PEPPERELL  GL0L0N  AND  WARMLON  BLANKET 

Luxurious,  extra-warm  blankets — 50% 
50%  virgin  wool.  Bound  in  actuate  rayo 
Blue,  dusty  rose,  green,  cedar,  ) 
w  lute    and  wi  mderful  values  at  this  thrift] 

Size  7  •  x  90  .  .  .  about  $8.95 
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this  new  kind  off 
vacuum  that  has 
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America's  Bagless  Cleaner 

empties  like  a  wastebasket 

No  bag  on  a  stick!  No  bag  in  a 
tank!  No  bag  at  all!  Just  a  simple 
disposable  paper  filter  that  traps 
dirt  in  the  large  metal  container! 
It's  new!  It's  wonderful!  See  it  at 
your   dealers! 

cleans  easier... 
faster . . .  helps 
safeguard 
health! 


More   powerful 

CO   help  you 

clean  easier  .   .  faster. 

Write  for  full  details. 


«ALTH-MOR,   INC.  lHj  1248 

203    N     Wabash    Ave. 
"hicago    1,    III. 

Send  me  your  picture  story  of  the  amazing 
lew  FILTER  QUEEN  vacuum  and  the  name  of 
■ny    nearest    dealer. 
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(Continued  from  Page  140) 
"And  it  bores  me  to  think  of  it,"  Bea  said. 
"Everything  goes  around,  right  back  to  the 
same  thing.  Why  can't  you  and  I  talk  to  each 
other  like  two  sensible  people?  I  don't  mean 
about  sex.  You  don't  have  that  effect  on  me." 
Her  voice  had  a  rasping  quality  that  could 
carry  into  out-of-the-way  corners,  and  to- 
morrow they  would  be  saying  that  he  and 
Bea  Merrill  had  been  talking  about  sex  while 
poor  Tom  was  working  late. 

"All  right,  Bea,"  he  said.  "Just  remember  I 
didn't  bring  it  up." 

Then  Bea  began  to  laugh.  "  I  don't  have  to 
remember.  Darling,  I  don't  suppose  you've 
noticed,  I  don't  suppose  you've  ever  seen,  the 
efforts  I've  made  for  years  to  make  you  bring 
it  up." 

That  was  why  it  was  an  adventure  to 
dance  with  Bea  Merrill.  He  could  not  very 
well  help  thinking  of  Bea  Merrill  in  the  coupe 
on  Labor  Day  and  of  Bea  Merrill  in  the  pool. 

"Why,  Bea,"  he  said,  "don't  give  up. 
Please  try  again  sometime." 

"For  years  and  years,"  Bea  said.  "You're 
completely  unassailable,  darling,  but  then 
it  wouldn't  work  anyway,  would  it?  Our  lov- 
ing friends  here  surround  us  with  chastity." 

"What?"  Charles  said.  "How  do  you 
mean,  with  chastity?" 

"You  know  what  I  mean,"  Bea  answered. 
Her  voice  carried  perfectly  and  he  noticed 
that  couples  around  them  had  stopped  to 
listen  unobtrusively.  "This  is  the  chastest 
place  I  know,  but  that  isn't  what  I'm  talking 
about." 

"Well,  what  are  you  talking  about?" 

"I'm  talking  about  you  and  me.  Do  we 
really  know  each  other?" 

It  was  one  of  those  conversations  to  which 
Bea  was  growing  addicted  lately,  and  he 
wished  that  the  music  would  start.  "Why, 
you  and  Tom  and  Nancy  and  I  have  seen 
quite  a  lot  of  each  other,"  he  said. 

"But  do  we  know  each  other?  Does  any- 
body around  here  really  know  anybody  else? 
I  don't  know  Tom.  I  don't  know  Tom  at  all." 

Charles  began  to  feel  very  much  like  Tom. 
"Listen,  Bea,"  he  said, " perhaps  you're  ex- 
pecting too  much,  perhaps  nobody  does 
know  anyone  else  so  very  well." 

"But,  darling,"  Bea  said,  "didn't  there 
use  to  be  a  time " 

The  music  started  and  Charles  was  very 
glad  of  it,  and  he  was  glad,  too,  that  Cliff 
Dunbarton  had  seen  them  and  was  hurrying 
toward  them. 

"Have  you  two  about  finished?"  Cliff 
asked. 

"  Why,  yes,"  Charles  said.  "  We  were  talk- 
ing about  knowing  people,  and  chastity." 

"Well,  let's  dance,"  Cliff  said,  "in  a  chaste 
way." 

Charles  watched  them  move  toward  the 
dance  floor.  It  was  true,  what  she  had  said, 
that  they  all  knew  a  lot  about  one  another, 
yet  very  few  of  them  really  knew  one  another. 

He  would  have  to  dance  at  least  once  more. 
Considering  everything,  it  would  be  advis- 
able to  dance  with  Molly  Blakesley.  There 
would  be  no  brisk  innuendoes  about  sex  when 
he  danced  with  Molly,  no  disturbing  mental 
pictures. 

Roger  had  wooed  and  won  Molly  in  Cam- 
bridge, Massachusetts,  while  he  was  a  stu- 
dent at  the  Harvard  School  of  Business  Ad- 
ministration. She  was  the  daughter  of  a 
Harvard  Business  School  professor,  had 
gone  to  a  Cambridge  progressive  school,  and 
was  finishing  her  junior  year  at  Radcliffe. 
She  had  been  interested  in  the  New  Deal  in 
those  days  and  was  writing  a  thesis  on  the 
Tennessee  Valley  Authority,  a  preparation 
which  did  not  help  her  at  those  parties  at  Oak 
Knoll.  Charles  had  thought  of  her  first  only 
as  a  plump,  earnest  girl  with  glasses,  and 
once  he  had  made  a  particular  effort  to  be 
kind  to  her,  but  now  kindness  was  no  longer 
necessary.  Instead  it  seemed  to  him  that  of 
late  Molly  was  the  one  who  was  being  kind 
to  him.  Molly  had  made  what  she  herself 
would  have  called  a  beautiful  adjustment.  She 
had  giv^n  up  long  ago  going  to  Boston  for  her 
clothes,  and  Henri  in  New  York  looked  after 
her  hair,  and  she  wore  her  glasses  now  only 
for  reading.  She  specialized  in  Japanese  iris 
and  columbines  in  her  little  back  garden  at 


Sycamore  Park,  but  she  did  not  call  them 
iris  and  columbine.  To  Molly  they  were 
/.  kaempferi  and  Aquilegia. 

The  trouble  with  dancing  with  Molly 
Blakesley  was  that  they  each  knew  too  well 
what  the  other  was  thinking* 

"Charley,"  Molly  said,  "do  you  know 
what  Roger  was  saying  the  other  night,  when 
we  were  just  alone  in  the  kitchen?  We  were 
talking  about  you  and  Nancy,  and  Roger  was 
saying  how  fond  everyone  is  of  you  at  the 
bank,  and  he  was  saying  how  wonderful  it 
was  that  we  were  all  such  good  friends  and 
he  hoped  we  always  would  stay  friends,  no 
matter  what  happens.  You  know  what  I 
mean.  It's  so  embarrassing,  isn't  it?" 

"It  needn't  be  embarrassing,"  Charles 
said.  "Roger  and  I  are  grown  up.  We  can 
handle  anything  that  happens." 

"You  know" — Molly  spoke  more 
quickly — "  I  think  the  war  did  you  a  lot  of 
good,  Charley.  Roger  thinks  so  too." 

Charles  did  not  answer.  It  was  kind  of  her 
to  say  it,  but  he  wished  that  he  was  not  al- 
ways searching  for  hidden  meanings  when  he 
listened  to  Molly  Blakesley. 

"How  lovely  Nancy  looks,"  Molly  said. 
"She  always  looks  lovely  in  the  simplest 
dress.  That's  what  Roger  always  says.  How 
are  the  children,  Charley?" 

"Why,  they're  pretty  well,"  Charles  an- 
swered, "except  they  keep  turning  on  the 
radio." 

"Do  you  know  what  Roger  said  the  other 
day?  He's  so  sentimental,  sometimes.  He  said 
he  wished  they'd  call  him  Uncle  Roger." 

He  was  balancing  Molly's  kindness  against 
the  possibility  that  she  had  heard  something 
which  he  had  not  heard  about  the  bank,  and 
Owen  Martin  cut  in  before  he  could  answer. 
Neighbors  always  had  to  dance  with  neigh- 
bors' wives. 

"I'll  see  you  later,  Charley,"  Molly  called. 
"Perhaps  we  can  do  something  Sunday. 
Roger  would  love  it  if  we  could." 

It  was  late  enough  so  that  no  one  would 
say  they  were  leaving  early,  and  it  was  early 
enough  so  that  no  one  would  say  the  Grays 
were  always  up  late  at  parties.  It  was,  in  fact, 
the  right  psychological  moment  for  going 
home,  and  Nancy  was  waiting  for  him,  be- 
cause, as  Nancy  often  said,  she  had  been  a 
working  girl  herself.  It  did  not  take  Nancy 
half  a  minute  to  get  her  wraps  on,  and  she 
was  even  waiting  at  the  steps  of  the  club 
when  he  drove  there  from  the  parking  space. 

"Move  over.  I'll  drive,"  Nancy  said.  All 
he  had  to  do  was  to  thank  her  and  to  feel 
pleased  that  she  not  only  knew  he  was  tired 
but  cared  about  it. 

"These  parties,"  he  said,  "sometimes 
they're  good  and  sometimes  they're  bad. 
Did  you  have  a  good  time,  Nance?" 


"Well,  yes,  in  a  sort  of  long-term  way." 

"How  do  you  mean,  a  long-term  way?" 
You  know.  It's  what  I've  told  you  before. 
I  like  feeling  we  belong  somewhere.  You 
know  it's  what  I've  always  wanted." 

"Well,  so  do  I.  So  does  everyone." 

Nancy  knew  every  turn  on  the  road  home, 
and  she  took  each  turn  as  unconsciously  as  a 
taxi  driver. 

"What  did  you  do  all  day  ?  "  Charles  asked. 

There  was  a  slight  pause  before  she  an- 
swered. "I've  had  a  good  day,  but  you 
wouldn't  understand  why.  It's  partly  being 
a  woman.  I  took  the  car  to  the  Acme  place 
and  got  the  choke  fixed.  Do  you  notice  the 
engine  goes  better?" 

"That's  right.  I  notice  now." 

J.HEN  I  went  to  the  supermarket  and 
bought  some  corned  beef.  Then  I  left  Bill's 
shoes  at  that  place  below  the  drugstore,  that 
new  Italian  place.  Then  I  left  that  book  of 
yours  at  the  lending  library.  Then  I  came 
back  and  did  the  breakfast  dishes.  Then  the 
man  came  to  fix  the  unit  in  the  stove,  and 
while  he  was  doing  it  the  men  came  to 
wax  the  floor  in  the  living  room.  I  had 
to  be  there  to  see  that  they  put  every- 
thing back  right.  Then  I  went  upstairs  and 
made  the  beds  and  counted  the  laundry.  Then 
I  went  over  and  had  lunch  with  Polly  Mar- 
tin and  helped  her  run  up  some  new  curtains, 
because  she's  going  to  lend  me  her  sewing 
machine.  I  don't  know  why  Polly  wants 
everything  in  chintz— curtains,  dresses,  ev- 
erything. Then  I  came  back  and  worked  on 
the  bills." 

"How  were  they?" 

"They  were  terrible.  There  were  two  mis- 
takes again  on  the  Thaxter  bill— always  plus 
mistakes,  never  minus.  I  called  him  up  about 
it,  and  then  Bill  and  I  glued  the  back  of  your 
old  chair  in  the  hall  and  then  I  read  to 
Evelyn  for  a  while." 

"What  did  you  read  her?" 

"You'd  be  surprised.  I  read  her  Plutarch. 
Then  there  was  their  supper,  and  the  Martins 
called  and  we  all  went  over  to  the  club.  I 
knew  it  wouldn't  sound  like  much  if  I  tried 
to  tell  it,  but  it  was  a  very  nice  day." 

"  I'm  glad  you  liked  it,"  Charles  said,  "but 
I  don't  see  why." 

They  had  passed  through  the  gates  of 
Sycamore  Park,  up  the  blue  gravel  of  their 
own  short  drive,  and  the  car  had  stopped. 

"I'll  tell  you  why,"  Nancy  said.  "Because 
I'm  married  to  a  damn  nice  man.  That's  the 
only  possible  reason  I  can  think  of.  Now  get 
out  and  open  the  garage  door  and  don't  jerk 
at  it." 

That  door  had  never  worked  well  in  wet 
weather.  Charles  opened  it  carefully  and 
(Continued  on  Page  144) 
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WHERE  /S  THE  MAN  (OR  WOMAN)  WHO  WOVLPNT 
PAY  /&<r  FOR,  LUXURY  REST  TOMGHT P 


1.  Wouldn't  it  be  wonderful  to  stretch  out  your 
tired  body  tonight  and  feel  the  day's  tension  unravel 
.  .  .  feel  every  weary  hone  and  muscle  almost  murmur 
"Thanks!" 

Many,  many  people  get   this  luxury  rest  every 
night  with  Beautyrest. 


And  it  doesn't  cost  them  a  "luxury  price!" 

Beautyrest,  you  know,  is  guaranteed  for  ten  years. 

Price:  $59.50.  That's  only  a  tiny  fraction  more  than 
iy24  anight. 

Why  not  start  your  first  ten  years  of  Beautyrest 
luxury  rest  tonight— or  some  night  soon! 


ORDINARY"  INNERSPRING  CONSTRUCTION 


BEAUTYREST  COMFORT  CONSTRUCTION 


2.  Beautyrest's  secret.  See  how  each  Beautyrest 
spring  is  individually  pocketed.  Glass  of  water  stays 
upright,  as  hand  presses  surrounding  springs.  That's 
because  each  spring  acts  independently.  Can't  pull 
each  other  out  of  position.  Can't  form  hollows. 


3.  Here's  Proof  that  Beautyrest  gives  better  sup- 
port than  "ordinary"  innerspring  mattresses.  Top 
picture:  Notice  sag  as  wired-together  springs  pull 
each  other  down.  Bottom  picture:  See  how  Beauty- 
rest's  837  coil  springs  "give"  in  all  the  right  places! 


Lasts  over  twice  as  long  as  the  next  best  mattress 
tested.  Every  month,  the  United  States  Testing  Co., 
Inc.  Laboratories  test  mattresses  for  durability. 
Note  this:  Beautyrest  took  7-10,774  more  poundings 
than  any  other  mattress  tested. 


No-sag  edges  and  pre-built  borders  will  last  for 
the  life  of  your  Beautyrest.  Springs  extend  to  edge 
and  are  attached  to  border,  giving  you  mid-mattress 
comfort  right  out  to  the  edges.  Sturdiest  fabrics. 
Hand-tailoring.  8  ventilators  for  fresher,  cleaner  in- 
terior. Turn  only  once  or  twice  a  season. 


Give  a  Beautyrest  this  Christmas!  And  you  give 
ten  wonderful  years  of  "luxury  rest"  to  that  impor- 
tant someone  on  your  Christmas  list.  Your  dealer 
has  Simmons  gift  certificates.  P.S.:  A  Beautyrest 
box  spring  is  the  perfect  companion  gift  for  a 
Beautyrest  mattress. 

■5f 


Onfy  SIMMONS  makes  BEAUT/ZEST 

ALSO  FROM  THE  HOUSE  OF  SIMMONS-the  greatest  name  in  bedding:  Hide-A-Bed-the  sofa  that  doubles  as  an  "extra  bedroom."   Electronic   Blanket-a   good   defense  against  colds. 
Deepsleep  Mattress-a  fine  Simmons   mattress  at  a   lower  price.  Babybeauty  Crib  Mattress-made  to  doctors'  specifications.  Ace  Spring-the  modern  spring  for  the  modern  mattress. 


♦  TRADE-MARK  REG.  U.  S.   PATENT  OFFICE      ©1948.  SIMMONS  CO..   MDSE.    MART.  CHICAGO.  ILL. 
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<(\)  HIS  year,  be  sure  to  put  Ripon  Loafer  Sox  at  the  top 
v^fc^  of  your  gift  list!    To  your  family,  relatives  and  friends 
it'll   be  giving   luxurious  ye^ir   'round   foot  comfort   for 
,   relaxing  at  home,  traveling,  vacationing,  after  a  day  out- 
doors, at  college,  convalescing,  etc.    They  snuggle  the  feet 
y-        in  down)    ^oft  pure  wool  and  glove  leather  soles  cushion 
the  step.    Full  range  of  beautiful  colors  in  styles  and  sizes 
for   men.    women    and    children.     Priced    around    $3.00    at 
department,   men's,  sporting  goods  and   shoe   stores.    Indi- 
vidual Ripon  Knitting  Works,  Ripon,  Wisconsin. 


Ripon  Pure  Wool  Hose 

For  Dress  or  Sport 

nous    'Shrink*  Less*     Hose 

dress,    sport    or    casual    wear 

superb  colors  and  styles.  Also 

boot     and 


tested     in 
merits,   hut   it 
small  cm*-*. 


(Continued  from  Page  142) 
stood  holding  it  so  that  it  would  not  swing  to 
while  Nancy  drove  the  car  inside,  close  to 
the  garden  tools,  and  shut  off  the  lights.  Then 
she  was  beside  him  in  the  dark. 

"And  now  you  can  give  me  a  kiss,"  she 
said. 

Only  the  light  at  the  top  of  the  stairs  was 
lighted,  but  the  switch  was  just  beside  the 
door.  There  was  a  smell  of  fresh  floor  wax 
from  the  living  room,  and  a  moist  smell  in 
the  dining  room  from  Nancy's  potted  plants. 

"Darling,"  Nancy  said,  "isn't  it  a  lovely 
house  ? ' ' 

"Yes,  it's  a  swell  house,"  Charles  said. 

Nancy  had  taken  off  her  evening  wrap  and 
was  straightening  her  hair  by  the  mirror. 
"And  now  come  in  and  look  at  the  living- 
room  floor,"  she  said.  "Do  you  want  a  glass 
of  milk  before  you  go  to  bed?" 

The  last  thing  he  wanted  was  a  glass  of 
milk,  but  then  Nancy  had  known  that  he  had 
taken  a  drink  after  dinner.  The  living  room 
was  always  too  neat  for  him  ever  to  feel  at 
home  in  it.  The  logs  in  the  fireplace  had  a 
ttle  paper  fan  beneath  them,  ready  for  a 
latch,  but  the  fire  was  too  beautifully  con- 
structed for  him  to  want  to  disturb  the  logs 
by  lighting  them.  Everything  was  dusted, 
every  ornament  on  the  tables  was  exactly 
where  it  should  be. 

"We  ought  to  use  this  room  more, 
shouldn't  we?"  Nancy  said.  "I  wonder  why 
we  don't." 

"That's  easy,"  Charles  said.  "Because 
we're  afraid  of  it." 

"Well,  let's  not  be  afraid  of  it.  Charley, 
take  off  your  coat  and  sit  down  on  the  sofa." 
Nancy  kicked  off  her  slip- 
per-.    "Don't    say    we're       ■■■■"■^■■B 
afraid  of  this  room.  I  don't 
like  it."  m  c 

"Why  not?"  Charles 
asked. 

"Because  I  don't  like 
being  afraid."  She  looked  >^h|bk 
as  though  she  were  startled 
by  those  last  words.  She  had  a  blank,  em- 
barrassed, provoked  expression  and  she 
caught  herself  up  quickly  before  he  had  a 
chance  to  answer.  "I  don't  mean  that  I'm 
afraid  of  anything.  I  only  mean  I  don't  like 
the  idea.  You  know  what  I  mean." 

Every  word  only  made  a  top-heavy  struc- 
ture destined  eventually  for  a  clumsy  fall. 
It  was  like  the  match  game  so  popular  before 
the  war.  that  late-evening  pastime  in  which 
you  laid  a  match  over  the  mouth  of  the 
bottle  and  then  your  opponent  laid  one  be- 
side it,  and  so  it  went  until  there  was  a  struc- 
ture of  matches  rising  in  the  air.  The  loser 
was  the  one  who  put  on  the  last  match  and 
tipped  it  over.  Nancy  had  put  on  the  last 
match.  Now  that  the  truth  was  there,  now 
that  the  thing  was  there  in  the  living  room — 
the  thing  of  which  neither  of  them  had 
spoken — it  was  a  relief,  in  a  way. 

Nance."  Charles  said,  "we  didn't  use  to 
be  afraid." 

She  was  sitting  opposite  him,  very  straight 
on  one  of  those  small  upholstered  chairs,  just 
the  way  she  had  been  sitting  the  day  he  had 
first  seen  her.  "Oh,  are  you  afraid  too?"  she 
asked,  and  though  his  instinct  was  already 
preparing  him  to  answer  that  of  course  he 
was  not,  he  found  himself  nodding  slowly. 
"Well,  you  might  have  told  me,"  Nancy 
said. 

"It's  all  relative,  you  know.  Nance,"  he 
said. 

"What's  relative?"  She  spoke  impa- 
tiently. 

'  The  more  you  get.  the  more  afraid  you 
get.  That's  all  I  mean.  Maybe  fear's  what 
makes  the  world  go  round." 

"Not  love?"  Nancy  said,  and  she  tilted 
her  head  sideways.  "I  used  to  hear  that  it 
was  love." 

It  reminded  him  of  the  first  night  he  had 
taken  Nancy  anywhere,  when  they  were  both 
obviously  trying  to  impress  each  other.  It 
was  almost  like  falling  in  love,  an  unfamiliar 
sensation  now — but  they  were  talking  about 
fear. 

"Of  course."  Charles  said.  "Even-one's 
afraid  of  something — afraid  of  living,  afraid 
oi  dying.  Maybe  it's  better  than  being  afraid 


may  be  mani- 
the  great  mo- 
is  made  in   the 

—  PHILLIPS    BROOKS. 


of  losing  money.  That's  what  the  boys  are 
afraid  of  downtown.  Do  you  know  what  I 
wish?" 

"What?" 

"  I  wish  we  weren't  always  being  pushed 
around.  I'd  like  for  once  in  my  life  to  be  able 
to  tell  someone  to  go  to  hell." 

She  was  smiling  at  him  as  he  had  seen  her 
smile  at  Bill  when  he  had  asked  for  an  impos- 
sible Christmas  present.  "  Darling."  she  said, 
"basically  you  have  the  most  expensive 
tastes.  You'd  better  just  tell  me  to  go  to  hell, 
if  you  want  to,  and  let  it  go  at  that." 

"All  right,  but  it  isn't  the  same  thing,  is 
it?" 

"Maybe  it  isn't,  but  I'm  awfully  glad 
we're  afraid  of  the  same  thing.  It's  healthy 
to  have  things  in  common.  I'm  awfully  glad 
we're  in  the  same  boat,  darling." 

"There's  something  else  I've  got  to  tell 
you.  I'm  taking  the  plane  to  Boston  first 
thing  in  the  morning.  I'm  going  up  to  Clyde 
for  a  day  or  two  on  business  for  the  bank." 

He  saw  Nancy's  lips  tighten.  "How  did 
Clyde  get  into  it?"  she  asked. 

"It's  funny  the  way  things  happen,"  he 
began.  "When  I  got  up  this  morning  it  was 
raining,  do  you  remember?  I  looked  out  the 
window  at  the  trees.  They  reminded  me  of 
Clyde.  When  I  came  to  the  bank,  a  man 
came  in  to  see  me  and  who  do  you  think  it 
was?  I  didn't  recognize  him  at  first.  It  was 
Malcolm  Bryant." 

"Oh."  Nancy  said.  "You  used  to  talk 
about  him  quite  a  lot  once." 

"That's  the  one.  He  wanted  to  marry 
Jessica  Lovell  once,"  Charles  told  her. 

"Oh,"  Nancy  said.  "I 
■r^tflH^ratHI  always  thought  you  were 
the  one  who  wanted  to 
marry  Jessica  Lovell."  She- 
said  it  in  a  very  slow,  dis- 
interested way,  as  though 
Jessica  Lovell  bored  her. 

loudly  so  that  Nancy  could 
not  interrupt.  "Then  I  went  to  the  morning 
meeting,  in  the  depositors'  room  downstairs 
by  the  vault." 

At  last  he  was  back  where  he  wanted  to 
be.  telling  her  the  details  of  that  meeting  and 
about  the  collateral  on  the  loan  and  the  stock 
in  that  company  in  Clyde.  Then  he  told 
about  Tony  Burton's  having  called  him 
later,  and  it  was  a  relief  to  go  into  it  fully. 
He  never  should  have  mentioned  Jessica 
Lovell.  Nancy  was  sitting  up  straight  again, 
following  every  word. 

"So  you've  got  to  go  away  for  a  day  or 
two  right  now?"  she  asked.  "At  just  this 
time?" 

"Yes.  it  looks  that  way." 

"Roger  Blakesley  fixed  it,  didn't  he?" 
Nancy  asked. 

"Yes,  it  looks  that  way." 

"Why  didn't  you  do  anything  about  it? 
Why  didn't  you  ask  them  to  send  someone 
else?" 

"  I  thought  of  it.  but  I  think  that  anything 
I  might  have  said  would  have  made  it  worse. 
You'd  have  thought  so  too." 

"If  I'd  been  there,  I'd  have  done  some- 
thing." Nancy  said.  "Something.  Anything." 

"No,"  Charles  told  her,  "you  just  think 
so  because  you're  here.  If  you'd  been  there, 
you'd  have  let  it  go.  Besides" — he  stopped 
and  stared  at  the  design  on  the  Islamic  rug, 
no  animals,  nothing  but  symbols — "I  don't 
think  it  makes  much  difference.  I  think  Tony 
Burton's  about  made  up  his  mind  which  of 
us  he  wants." 

Nancy  sighed.  "Charley,  what'll  you  do  if 
he  takes  Roger?" 

"Let's  not  think  about  it  now."  But  of 
course  both  of  them  were  thinking  about  it 
now. 

"Charley,"  Nancy  said,  "if  you'd  ever 
done  something  about  investing  for  yourself 
instead  of  for  other  people " 

"Nance,  you  know  very  well,"  he  an- 
swered, "you  don't  do  that  when  you're 
working  for  a  bank." 

Nancy  stood  up.  "Well."  she  said,  "I 
guess  we'd  better  go  to  bed." 

Charles  stood  up  too.  "You  go  ahead.  I'll 
be  up  in  a  few  minutes.  Good  night,  Nance." 
(Continued  on  Page  147) 
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PRETTY. . .  oi  usUco  PITY ! 


Somebody's  gotten  a  cotton  that  shrinks  .  . . 

Which  is  an  absurd,  ridiculous,  practically  prehistoric 
thing  to  do  in  the  age  of  the  "Sanforized"  trade-mark. 

And  it  is  equally  absurd,  ridiculous,  etc.,  ever  to  take 
anybody's  word  that  it's  a  "Sanforized"  dress  unless 
you  see  that  "Sanforized"  trade-mark  on  the  label 
with  your  own  two  eyes! 

Make  sure  you  see  that  trade-mark  before  you  buy . 
It's  your  safe,  certain,  utterly  unquestionable  guide  to 
washables  that  just  can't  lose  their  looks  to  shrinkage 
in  a  century  of  soap-and -water  Mondays. 


,^J 


-SANFORIZED 


TftADC     <§>     MARK 


Cluett,  Peabody  &  Co.,  Inc.  permit*  use  of  its  trade-mark  "Sanforized,"  adopted  in  1930,  only  on  fabrics  which  meet  this  company's  rigid  shrinkage  requirements.  Fabrics  bearing  the  trade-mark  "Sanforized' 

will  not  shrink  more  than  1  %  by  the  Government's  standard  test. 
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"WHOA!  HERBS  WHERE  WE  DO 
OUR  CHRISTMAS  SHOPPING!" 


Make  the  SINGER  SEWING  CENTER 

your  shopping  center!  Handsome 
SINGER*  Sewing  Machines,  electrical 
appliances,  sewing  boxes,  scissor  sets, 
andotlki  wonderful  gifts!  *¥ 


"fr  Year-round  usefuls  —  both  made  by 
SINGER!  Room  Heater  circulates  warm  air 
or  cool  at  the  Hick  of  a  switch.  Ribbonaire 

no-draft  Fan  is  safe,  silent,  vibrationli  ss. 


■t  Last  word  in  vacuum  cleaners — new  SINGER 
upright!  A  beauty  with  automatic  cord  wind,  midway 
carrj  ing  handle.  Hangs  in  closet.  Brush  adjusts  auto- 
matically to  niL'.  Twin  fans  give  extra  power.  Also: 
SINGER*  Hand  Cleaner  for  upholstery  and  dusting. 


4.  SINGER*  Electric  Irons  are  stan 

outs  under  the  tree!  New  automat 
model  cuts  ironing  time.  Has  Fabi 
Dial,  stay-cool  handle.  Folding  iron 
perfect  for  fine  pieces  and  travel. 


♦  Sewing  cabinet  with  style!  Keeps  a 
lady's  notions  neat  and  handy.  Doubles  as 
night  stand  or  end  table,  too.  SINGER  also 

.  has  other  fine  period  and  modern  designs. 


■^  Always  the  best  gift  of  all  —  a  beautiful 
SINGER  Sewing  Machine!  De  luxe  desk  model 
has  matching  stool.  Many  other  fine  styles  also 
available. Select  yours  now! Remember:  SINGER 
sells  its  Sewing  Machines  and  other  products 
only  through  SINGER  SEWING  CENTERS,  iden- 
tified by  the  Red  "S"  on  the  window. 


4"  SINGER  Featherweight  Portable,  an  11- 
pound  wonderthat  does  work  of  a  full-sizemachine! 
Stitches  forward  or  backward.  Has  handy  carry- 
ing case.  Always  a  favorite,  so  order  well  in  advance. 


SINGER  SEWING  CENTERS 

THERE'S  ONE  NEAR  YOU   TO  SERVE  YOU 


Copyright,  U.  S.  A.  1948.  by  THE  SINGER  MANUFACTURING  COMPANY. 
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(Continued  from  Page  144) 
Then  after  he  had  kissed  her,  she  buried 
r  head  on  his  shoulder.  She  made  no  sound, 

>it  he  knew  she  was  crying  and  it  always 
ive  him  a  completely  helpless  feeling  when 

1  e  cried. 
"Don't,  Nance,"  he  said.  "The  show  isn't 

>rer." 
"I'm  sorry,  Charley.  I'm  all  right  now. 

iou  always  hated  having  me  crv,  didn't 

,DU? 

"Yes.  Go  on  up  to  bed,  Nance.  I'll  be  up 
i  just  a  minute." 

"Are  you  sorry  you  married  me?" 

"No,  of  course  hot,"  he  told  her.  "It's 
een  swell." 

"  I  suppose  I  sort  of  made  you  marry  me," 
lancy  said. 

"Why,  Nance.  I  never  noticed  that  you 
id." 

"Are  you  sorry  we  had  the  children?" 

"No,  of  course  I'm  not." 

"They  were  my  idea  more  than  yours.  Are 
ou  sorry  we  bought  the  house?" 

"Listen,  Nance,  it  happened,  like  the  chil- 
ren.  Now  go  on  up  and  go  to  sleep.  I'll  be 
p  in  just  a  minute." 

"What  are  you  going  to  do?  Are  you  going 
o  sit  here  and  worry?" 

"No,  I'm  not.  I'm  not  sleepy.  I'm  going  to 
ead  for  a  little  while." 

"Don't  be  long,"  Nancy  said.  " I  won't  be 
ible  to  get  to  sleep  till  you  come  up." 


Yankee  Persepolis,  A  Social  Survey  was 
ying  just  where  he  had  left  it  on  the  table  in 
,.  ;he  hall.  As  Nancy  went  upstairs,  he  picked 
.  t  up  because  it  occurred  to  him  that,  con- 
sidering his  mood,  something  absolutely  new 
ivas  better  to  read  than  something  he  had 
eat'  before. 

All  he  could  do  was  recognize  his  present 
tate  of  mind  as  a  definite  malady  like  a  cold 
>r  a  fever  and  to  tell  himself  that  it  would 
pass.  He  knew  the  symptoms  well  enough.  It 
was  also  time  to  consider  the  dangers  of  in- 
heritance, and  to  remember  his  father. 

"Charley,"  he  could  hear  his  mother  say- 
ng,  "don't  bother  him.  He's  in  one  of  his 
pells  again." 

Charles  himself  had  never  particularly  no- 
ticed his  father's  spells  until  the  summer  of 
1916,  but  they  must  have  been  chronic  be- 
cause Sam  spoke  of  them  as  though  they  had 
been  going  on  a  long  time. 

There  was  always  a  brittle  atmosphere  in 
;  the  house  on  those  occasions.  His  father  was 
usually  in  his  room  with  his  books  on  the  sec- 
ond floor  and  the  door  would  be  locked.  His 
mother  and  Dorothea  would  be  talking  in 
whispers  in  the  kitchen.  There  used  to  be  a 
tradition  that  everyone  should  ignore  those 
periods  of  dejection  and  all  the  family  did, 
except  Sam  when  he  was  alive.  Sam  never 
had  any  patience  with  them. 

"We  all  know  what  the  Old  Man  was  do- 
ing up  in  Boston,"  Sam  had  told  him  once, 
"and  now  he  wants  us  to  be  sorry  for  him. 
He  ought  to  have  a  good  shoot  in  the  tail." 

Sam  was  the  only  one  who  said  such  things, 
and  Charles  believed  him  and  he  still  could 
not  escape  that  old  impression  that  Sam  had 
been  a  great  man,  although  Sam  could  have 
been  only  about  seventeen  at  the  time. 

"You  can  always  tell  when  it's  coming," 
Sam  used  to  say.  "It  goes  in  a  circle.  It  starts 
as  soon  as  he  gets  a  check." 

Their  Aunt  Mathilda  Gray's  estate  was 
being  settled  in  1916,  and  whenever  a  parcel 
of  her  real  estate  was  sold,  John  Gray  would 
get  a  check  in  the  mail  from  Mr.  Blashfield, 
the  executor.  First  he  would  open  the  letter 
and  look  at  the  check,  and  then  he  would  go 
down  to  the  bank  and  deposit  it  in  his  special 
account,  and  then  for  a  while  a  pleasant 
wave  of  prosperity  descended  on  the  house- 
hold. He  would  come  home  each  evening  with 
a  copy  of  the  Boston  Evening  Transcript 
and  everyone  would  watch  him  as  he  sat  in 
the  parlor  after  supper  reading  the  Tran- 
script's financial  page.  Perhaps  a  week  later 
he  would  say  that  he  was  going  to  take  a  day 
off  and  go  up  to  Boston. 

When  he  came  back  from  the  day  in  Bos- 
ton, he  was  invariably  exuberant.  He  usually 
returned  with  a  box  of  candy  and  some  mag- 
azines, and  generally  he  smelled  strongly  of 


bay  rum,  showing  that  he  had  been  to  the 
barbershop  at  the  Parker  House.  Then  he 
would  begin  to  discuss  scholarly  subjects, 
especially  the  London  of  Samuel  Johnson. 
You  could  never  say  that  John  Gray  was  not 
industrious  or  erudite.  He  could  quote  pages 
of  Boswell,  fitting  them  aptly  into  every  oc- 
casion. 

"The  Old  Man's  off  again,"  Sam  used  to 
say.  "You  can  tell  it  as  soon  as  he  starts  on 
Mrs.  Thrale." 

But  it  was  not  always  a  bad  time  at  all 
when  the  Old  Man  was  off  again.  It  was  a 
cultivated  household  for  a  while,  after  John 
Gray  got  back  from  Boston.  There  was  no 
doubt  that  he  was  a  delightful  man. 

"Your  father  might  have  been  anything," 
his  mother  used  to  say,  "anything." 

The  next  week  he  would  take  another  day 
off  and  go  to  Boston.  This  time  he  would 
return  with  a  box  of  cigars  and  a  few  French 
novels.  It  was  ridiculous  for  Malcolm  Bryant 
to  have  placed  them  in  the  lower-upper  class. 
He  should  have  seen  John  Gray  when  his 
brown  mustache,  usually  dejected  and 
drooping,  was  clipped  like  a  British  colonel's 
and  when  he  had  a  new  suit  from  Dunn's. 


THE  MEMORY 
I.  IX.  KKS      ON 

A 
jolly 
good 
way   to 
remember 
your   friends 
and   relatives 
this   Christmas 
is  to  send  them 
Journal   gift   sub- 
scriptions. They  are  easy 
to  order.   They   keep   on 
reminding.  You  can  send  a 
full  year  of  genuine  pleasure 
for  only  $3.   And  each  gift  will 
be   announced   over   your   name 
with  a  rich,  attractively  colored  card, 
timed  to  arrive  in  the  Christmas  mail. 


A  handy  order  form 
is  in  nearly  every 
copy    of  this   issue. 


Sam  used  to  say,  "Now  he's  upstairs  jug- 
gling figures.  He  must  be  doing  pretty  well. 
Why  doesn't  the  damn  fool  ever  stop?" 

But  of  course  he  never  stopped.  There 
would  always  be  the  last  trip  in  the  cycle, 
when  John  Gray  came  home  from  Boston 
with  nothing  to  say  at  all.  There  would  be  a 
discreet  silence  in  the  house.  There  was  noth- 
ing in  the  world  quite  like  those  silences.  .  .  . 

The  library  where  Charles  was  sitting 
gave  him  that  sense  of  not  belonging  any- 
where. His  mouth  felt  dry  and  his  forehead 
felt  moist  and  he  was  terribly  alone. 

"Charley."  It  was  Nancy  calling  softly 
from  the  top  of  the  stairs  so  as  not  to  wake 
the  children.  "Charley,  aren't  you  coming 
up  to  bed?" 

"Yes,  in  just  a  little  while,  Nance."  He 
opened  the  book  he  was  holding. 

Malcolm  Bryant  and  his  father  had  taken 
to  each  other  from  the  very  beginning  and 
when  Malcolm  began  dropping  in  at  Spruce 
Street  in  the  evenings  years  ago,  Charles' 
mother  was  delighted.  It  was  so  good  for 
father,  she  said,  to  talk  with  an  intelligent 
young  man  who  could  share  father's  inter- 
ests. 

But  now  when  he  ran  through  the  pages  of 
Yankee  Persepolis,  he  began  to  understand 
why  Malcolm  had  been  a  Johnson  addict 
and  he  understood  at  last  what  Malcolm  had 
seen  in  his  father.  Malcolm  had  been  at- 
tracted to  John  Gray  not  as  an  individual 
but  as  a  social  entity,  an  odd  piece  which 
he  was  trying  to  fit  into  the  social  puzzle 
of  Clyde,  which  had  produced  and  toler- 
ated him. 


All  at  once  it  occurred  to  Charles  that  he 
was  doing  right  now  what  his  father  had 
often  succeeded  in  doing  so  magnificently. 
He  was  trying  to  forget  the  present  by  im- 
mersing himself  in  something  else,  by  striv- 
ing to  identify  himself  with  someone  else. 
Instead  of  Samuel  Johnson,  he  was  using 
Malcolm  Bryant.  He  did  not  care  about 
Malcolm's  ideas  or  his  social  worker's  patter 
in  themselves,  except  in  so  far  as  they  took 
him  away  from  his  own  ideas. 

He  was  examining  a  chapter  heading, 
"The  Concepts  Behind  This  Survey."  The 
words  were  as  heavy  as  Johnson's  words, 
without  any  of  their  waxy  Chippendale 
polish. 

"Typical  of  a  lower-upper  family," 
Charles  read  again,  "are  the  Henry  Smiths- 
father,  mother,  son  and  daughter.  Like  other 
lower-upper  families,  they  dwell  on  a  side 
street  ('side  streeters'),  yet  are  received  on 
Mason  Street.  Mr.  Smith,  with  investment 
interests  in  Boston " 

"Charley."  It  was  Nancy  calling  again 
from  the  top  of  the  stairs.  "Aren't  you  ever 
coming  to  bed?" 

"All  right,"  Charles  called  back.  "I'll  be 
up  in  just  a  minute." 

"What  are  you  doing  down  there?" 

"I'm  reading." 

His  voice  and  Nancy's  were  only  like  the 
voices  in  a  chorus.  The  interruption  had  not 
disturbed  him. 

"An  upper-upper  class  family,"  he  was 
reading  as  he  spoke,  "may  be  typified  by  the 
Johnsons,  who  live  on  the  upper  side  of 
Mason  Street  in  one  of  those  fine,  three- 
storied  Federalist  houses,  capped  by  the  deli- 
cate balustrade  of  the  widow's  or  captain's 
walk.  Mr.  Johnson,  a  widower,  suave  and 
gracious,  descendant  of  shipowners  in  the 
late  eighteenth  century,  is  a  fitting  head  for 
the  Johnson  clan.  Jacinth,  his  lovely  only 
daughter,  assisted  by  a  maiden  aunt,  Miss 
Johnson,  is  eminently  suited  to  give  the 
family  ritual  an  added  charm.  Her  vivacity 
never  quite  conceals  her  seriousness  or  the 
impact  of  her  social  personality." 

Yes,  Malcolm  Bryant  had  felt  the  impact 
of  Jessica  Lovell's  social  personality.  He  had 
called  her  Jacinth  instead  of  Mary  or  Molly 
or  Miss  X.  In  Malcolm's  memory,  Jessica 
was  still  there  in  the  hallway,  looking  him 
straight  in  the  eyes.  She  would  never  be  Des- 
demona  again  and  Malcolm  would  never  be 
Othello,  speaking  of  the  habits  of  the  Aus- 
tralian blackfellows  and  the  Zambesis  or 
about  that  trip  he  would  take  someday  to 
the  Orinoco. 

"In  the  rear  of  the  house,"  Charles  was 
reading,  "on  a  gentle  slope  rises  the  hundred  - 
and-fifty-year-old  Johnson  formal  garden,  a 
verdant  shrine  of  ancestor  worship  in  itself, 
crowned  by  a  delicate  latticed  summerhouse 
known  as  a  gazebo." 

Malcolm  Bryant  would  never  sit  in  that 
gazebo  again,  but  then  neither  would  Charles 
Gray.  The  words  were  grotesque,  the  adjec- 
tives were  horrible,  but  they  expressed  a 
sentiment. 

"Charley."  It  was  Nancy  again.  She  was 
standing  in  the  doorway  in  her  quilted-silk 
wrapper.  "It's  two  o'clock."  Her  tone  was 
definite,  telling  him  that  really  this  nonsense 
must  stop,  and  he  was  very  glad  that  she  was 
there. 

"All  right,"  he  said.  "All  right,  Nance." 

"Come  on,"  Nance  said,  "put  out  the 
light." 

When  he  pulled  off  the  light  by  the  chair 
everything  was  pitch  black  for  a  second  and 
then  he  saw  her  shadow  against  the  dim 
light  from  the  hall. 

"The  Martins  will  think  we've  been  hav- 
ing a  fight,"  Nancy  said,  "with  a  light  on 
downstairs  at  two  in  the  morning." 

"All  right,  Nance,"  he  said,  and  he  put  his 
arm  around  her  and  she  raised  her  hand  and 
touched  his  cheek. 

"You  shaved  before  the  dance,  didn't  you? 
At  least  you  won't  need  to  shave  again  in 
the  morning.  If  you're  going  to  take  that 
plane,  I'll  drive  you  to  LaGuardia." 

"It's  a  pretty  long  way,"  Charles  said. 

"That's  all  right,"  Nancy  said.  "I'm  going 
to  miss  you." 

(To  be  Continued) 
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MAKE-A-MILLIO\  —  \  surprising,  unique 
panic  with  quick  climaxes  and  exciting 
play  from  lx'f:iiwiiii<;  to  end.  1  boiteanda 
of  families  consider  Make-A-Millioin  ihe 
most  thrilling  of  card  games.  Everybody, 
likes  it!  Christmas  stocks  are  low,  order 
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POPEYE'S  GAME  —  NEW    19  1»—  V  -ay 

{>arty  game  which  amuses  all  ages  especial- 
y  the  youngsters.  Quick  action  throughout 
featuring  the  favorites  Popeye.  <>li\c  ( )\  I. 
\\  iinpy  and  Swee*  Pea.  Merry  fun!      82.00 


MONOPOLY — Most  popular  of  the  great 
Standard  Board  games.  \  world  wide 
favorite!  Special  attention  is  called  to  the 
famous  White  Box  Set  with  Grand  Hotels, 
removable  Bank  Tray,  etc  $.'$.50 


SORRY — One  of  t lie  best  of  board  games. 
Delightfully  intriguing.  $2.00 


CAMELOT  —  A  far  better  game  than 
Checkers.  Easily  learned,  exciting.  Gray- 
box  set  $1.50;  Sets  with  ivoroid  playing 
pieces  $5.00. 
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THE    GENERAL    ELECTRIC    SPACE    MAKER    REFRIGERATOR 


December,  1 


Model  ,\F-8  illustrated.  Features  include  butter  conditioner,  extra-deep  meat  drawer  and  two  vegetable  drawers,  large  freezer  compartment,  utility  basket. 


SOME  MEN  m a \  think  a  refrigerator  is  a  prosaic  and  unsenti- 
mental gift  for  a  wife  to  get  at  Christmas  time. 

Bui  don't  you  believe  it!  Von  haven't  seen  how  a  woman's 
eyes  light  up  the  first  time  she  sees  a  General  Electric  Space 
Maker  actuall)  in  place  in  her  own  kitchen! 

You  baven'l  seen  her  gloat  over  the  amazing  amount  of  room 
inside  .  .  .  over  all  the  many  conveniences  and  advantages  of  this 
real])  great  refrigerator! 

And.  when  you  give  a  General  Electric  Space  Maker,  you  can 
count  on  your  wife's  thankfulness  for  choosing  a  refrigerator  she 


knows  she  can  count  on  for  years  and  years  of  faithful  service. 

For  General  Electric  refrigerators  have  set  a  really  remarkable 
record  for  dependability  over  the  years. 

They're  equipped  with  the  famous  sealed-in  G-E  refrigerating 
system.  Airtight  and  oiltight,  this  superb  mechanism  is  unsur- 
passed for  reliable,  economical  operation. 

See  these  magnificent,  new  Space  Makers  today  at  your 
General  Electric  retailers.  He  has  both  8-cubic-foot  and 
10-cubic-foot  models  for  you  to  choose  from.  General  Electric 
Company,  Bridgeport  2,  Connecticut. 


More  than  1,700,000  refrigerators  in  service  10  years  or  longer 
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Maine  Pioneers 


The  Stanley  Crawfords,  of  Old  Town: 

Meet  a  roving,  rambunctious  family 

with  sky-high  dreams  who've 

settled  down  to  earth  in  a  log  cabin. 

by  SARA  LAMPORT 


After  pitching  tents  and  parking  trailers,  following  the  good  war  jobs  from 
coast  to  coast,  Stan,  Pat  and  her  mother  work  out  a  budget  for  stability. 


Five  good  reasons  (a  new  sixth  in  her  crib)  for  a  happy 
home  even  if  there's  no  plumbing  and  no  steam  heat. 


CHRISTY 


WENDY 


PAT  CRAWFORD,  at  28,  is  the  kind  of  mother  who  copes  light- 
heartedly  with  live  youngsters  and  a  brand-new  bain  in  a  chill} 
log  cabin  lost  in  the  Maine  woods.  The  laiiiiK  i-  minus  plumbing,  a 
decent  stove,  hot  water,  a  bathtub,  a  car  thai  work-,  a  phone,  steam 
heat,  help,  a  regular  grocery  allowance.  There  isn't  an  ounce  of  self- 
pity  to  the  seven-member  clan,  however.  "I  guess  it's  the  kid>  who 
a/e  important,"  Pat  says. 

Since  their  marriage,  nine  years  ago,  Stan,  an  insulation  salesman, 
and  Pat  Crawford  have  uprooted  thirty-two  times,  and  produced  six 
little  flaxen-haired  girls.  Their  family  has  slept  in  trailer  parks,  tents  in 
the  field,  winterized  summer  bungalows,  farms,  rooming  houses,  above 
a  vegetable  store,  and  in  an  undertaker's  Packard.  The  only  constant, 
if  you  traced  the  cross-country  treks  of  the  Crawfords,  was  Medford, 
Massachusetts,  and  the  rooming  house  Pat's  mother  owns  there. 

Mrs.  Golda  Harris,  Pat's  mother,  looks  like  a  radiant  prototype  of 
the  movie  grandmother:  gleaming  white  curls  piled  high,  a  buoyant 
manner,  a  contagious  smile.  Time  and  again  she  has  sheltered  the 
Crawford  brood,  a  cheerful  obbligato  in  their  nomad  life. 

"We  always  wound  up  at  mum's,"  Pat  recalls,  "for  every  child,  and 
sometimes  in  between." 

"That's  all  I  hold  a  roof  for,"  says  Mrs.  Harris,  who  manages  to 
room  eleven,  feed  five,  sleeps  herself  in  "whatever  happens  to  be 
free,"  and  is  a  stalwart  pillar  of  her  Baptist  community.  She  has  raised 
four  sons,  besides  Pat.  After  twenty-eight  years  of  bleak  marriage,  she 
was  divorced  five  years  ago.  Mrs.  Harris  is  one  reason  that  what  started 
as  a  shiftless  family  caravan,  with  a  robust  taste  for  adventure,  is  now 
turning  into  a  solid  homestead.  Stan's  home-insulation  business  is 
picking  up.  And  last  year  the  Crawfords  earned  $3850,  and  proudly 
took  title  to  their  log-cabin  home  and  fifty  wooded  acres  six  miles 
from  Old  Town,  Maine. 

The  afternoon  I  came  up  was  typical  of  the  genial  hurly-burly  at  the 
Crawfords'.  The  bare  pine  floor  of  the  five-room  log  cabin  was  teeming 
with  blond  small  fry.  All  afternoon  little  girls  bobbled  around,  helping 
one  another  with  mittens  and  galoshes;  they  were  perched  on  window7 
sills,  stringing  beads;  mauling  rag  dolls,  sweeping  floors,  brandishing 
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''Air  of  our  own  to  breathe  on  land  of  our  own":  tlie  Craw  fords 
have  it.  Their  50  wooded  acres,  5-room  cabin  and  7  other  small 
buildings  cost  $1800  which  Stan  is  paying  off  with  a  mortgage. 


"'Being  able  to  take  what's  hande 
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dustpans,  whispering  to  kittens,  crowing  over  Princess,  a 
tawn)  German-shepherd  dog,  and  Prince,  her  huge,  com- 
placent  consort.  Their  grandmother,  Mrs.  Harris,  up  for  a 
visit,  measured  the  quintet  for  new  dresses.  A  young 
Episcopalian  minister  came  in  to  see  about  their  collective 
christening.  Pat's  best  friend  dropped  over  with  her  ram- 
bunctious son,  aged  three.  Stan,  in  his  lumberjack's  vio- 
lently red-checked  shirt,  trekked  down  the  snowy  slope 
to  the  dug  well,  for  the  family's  daily  two  pails  of  cold 
water.  A  little  later,  all  the  kids  trailed  out  over  the  ice- 
rutted  road  to  the  barn,  where  a  neighboring  blacksmith 
with  a  gnarled  face  was  shoeing  two  huge  farm  horses.  The 
country  butcher  rattled  up  the  road  in  his  Ford  to  sell  the 
family  its  meat  quota.  And  outside,  a  yellow  cat  slept  un- 
perturbed all  afternoon  on  the  icicled  roof. 

Pat  and  Stan's  story  is  the  case  history  of  two  adven- 
turous   youngsters    who    both    erupted    out    of  families 


broken  by  divorce,  where  they  felt  pressured  rather  than 
loved.  Both  were  thwarted  in  their  ambitions,  and  in  their 
schooling.  They  met  at  the  height  of  their  rebellion,  Stan 
26,  Pat  19,  and  were  drawn  together  by  mutual  insecurity. 
Perhaps  because  of  this  negative  start,  today  they  prize 
family  harmony  above  all  things,  are  insatiable  about  kids, 
and  share  a  deep  craving  for  the  freedom  of  the  out-of- 
doors.  But  occasionally  there  are  still  outcroppings  of 
their  torn  backgrounds. 

Stan  was  born  in  Fort  Kent,  Maine,  of  English  and 
French-Canadian  stock,  thirty-five  years  ago.  His  grand- 
father was  a  river  chief  on  the  Penobscot,  who  rode  the 
logs  down  from  the  lumber  camps  to  the  sawmills.  Those 
were  the  wild  days  when  mothers  kept  their  daughters  in- 
doors when  the  bearded  lumbermen  converged  on  Old 
Town  and  Bangor,  each  spring,  to  get  a  shave,  a  load  on 
and  blow   their  winter's  pay  in  a  week  of  riotous  living. 


■■ 


Three  generations  of  fashion  knotv-hoiv  tackle  problems  of  the  new  lo\  - 


"I've  sold  everything  from  cosmetics  to  bottled  gas,"  says  Stan,  who  has  his  own 
business  now,  insulating  homes.  The  average  job  takes  3  days  and  brings  in  about 
$500.     Working  with   hi-  father  and  2  helpers,  be  hopes  to  clear  $5000  next  Year. 
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The  Crawfords'  description  of  Home  33  is  "long  on  beauty  and 
short  on  convenience."  Lack  of  bathroom,  running  water  means 
hundred-yard  trek  to  outhouse  through  hip-deep  snow  in  winter. 


it  to  us— that's  what  counts. 


?? 


Stan's  father,  a  criminal  lawyer,  was  bent  on  training  the 
boy  to  take  over  his  practice.  But  there  was  an  opposite 
tug:  his  mother  begged  him  to  enter  the  priesthood.  Stan 
resisted  both.  When  he  was  13,  his  parents  were  divorced, 
after  years  of  conflict.  The  next  year,  he  yielded  to  his 
mother's  pressure,  and  switched  to  a  parochial  high  school 
in  Van  Buren,  Maine.  He  spent  two  years  training  for  the 
priesthood.  Then,  at  17,  he  was  badly  thrown  off  when  his 
mother  died.  "We  used  to  cut  the  rug  up  a  little,"  he  re- 
calls, with  understatement.  "We  used  to  drink  a  little 
liquor."  He  veered  toward  his  father  next,  and  studied  law 
from  17  to  19,  but  ducked  out  two  months  before  the  bar 
exam.   His  father  remarried. 

Stan  had  always  wanted  to  be  a  doctor,  but  there  was 
never  any  money  for  schooling.  To  earn  money  for  medical 
school,  at  19,  Stan  began  selling  cosmetics,  and  found 
selling  came  tantalizingly  easy.  He's  been  at  it  ever  since. 


event  of  the  girls'   winter  was  their  five-in-a-row  christening. 


At  his  most  unstable  period,  at  26,  then  a  foot-loose 
salesman  of  new  and  used  cars,  Stan  met  Pat  Harris,  an 
idyllic-looking  girl  who  was  slinging  hash  in  a  Rockland, 
Maine,  restaurant.  At  19,  she  had  just  run  away  from  home 
for  the  third  time.  Back  home  in  Medford,  Massachu- 
setts, Pat  had  felt  suffocated  and  unwanted  as  long  as  she 
could  remember.  Her  father  was  an  austere  bank-credit 
man,  often  jobless,  who  favored  the  four  boys  in  the 
family.  There  was  no  allowance  for  Pat — that  was  for  the 
boys.  There  was  a  constant  tug  of  war  between  her  parents, 
who  were  finally  divorced  five  years  ago.  A  brace  of  great- 
aunts  underwrote  her  education,  and  wanted  to  push  her 
into  teaching.  Her  one  continual  chore  was  to  take  care 
of  her  "three  little  shadows" — her  younger  brothers, 
Billy,  Bob  and  Dick.  And  she  didn't  seem  to  be  getting 
anywhere  on  her  life's  ambitions.  "Part  of  me  wanted 
to  be  a  nurse,  part  an  actress,"  she  wistfully  recalls. 


"Why  not  burn  a  candle  at  both  ends?"  Even  after  days  of  cooking  for  8  (on  a  wood 
stove),  canning  (350  quarts  a  summer)  or  sewing  (30  outfits  for  the  girls  last  year),  Pat 
still  likes  to  "energize"  her  evenings  writing  stories  and  studying  French  and  Italian. 


*     HOW    AMERICA    LIVES    * 


•      HOW   AMERICA  LIVES     • 


Recipe  for  raising  six:  lots  of  love  and  muscle. 


It  never  seemed  to  matter  to  her  aunts  that 
she  was  offered  free  voice  and  acting  lessons, 
or  took  school  prizes  in  singing,  swimming, 
posture,  and  wound  up  "class  beauty"  and 
"class  actress."  At  home,  she  says,  she  "felt 
like  a  bone  between  dogs" — with  everyone 
tugging.  Her  mother  was  often  out  on  some 
day  job  or  other,  to  supplemenl  the  flickering 
family  income. 

At  14,  lugging  a  carton  of  canned  food,  Pat 
lit  out  from  Medlordone  night  on  afreight  car. 
It  didn't  go.  Ignominiously,  she  crept  back.  At 
17,  she  hoarded  a  bus  to  Florida.  A  lady  from 
the  Travelers  Aid  Society  collected  her  and  lec- 
tured about  returning  to  school.  "Did  you  have 
a  good  time,  honey?"  Mrs.  Harris  asked,  with- 
out rancor,  when  she  reclaimed  Pat  at  the 
Medford  bus  terminal.  At  home,  things  were 
as  thwarting  as  ever.  The  aunts  held  out  for 
business  school,  which  Pat  grimly  finished. 
She  did  a  stint  as  secretary  to  a  doctor.  Her 
mother,  she  recalls,  was  trying  to  sell  me  on 
the  idea  of  mixing  money  with  love"  in  mar- 
riage.   \t    B9j  Pat  "felt  her  whole  world  crash- 


\\  henever  we  have  a  crisis  or  a  baby,  mum's  on 
hand."1  Mrs.  Harris  and  Terry  do  dish  duty  to 
spell  Pat  before  birth  of  three-month-old  Laurell. 


ing  down."  She  made  off  "for  the  highest  point 
I  could  think  of  in  the  U.  S.,"  with  her  best 
friend,  Bobbie. 

In  Northern  Maine,  when  the  money  ran 
out,  Pat  and  Bobbie  answered  an  ad  in  a  local 
paper.  They  took  a  train  to  Rockland  to  get  jobs 
as  waitresses.  Sent  to  the  station  to  meet  them 
by  the  restaurant  manager  was  Stan  Crawford, 
the  easygoing  car  salesman  by  trade,  and  woods- 
man by  heritage.  His  manner  was  courteous, 
his  interest  evident.  He  looked  like  a  bobby- 
soxer's  blond  dream,  a  kind  of  less  sullen 
Montgomery  Clift. 

Boy,  with  a  few  squares,  he'd  he  something, 
Pat  thought.  Trimmed  dotvn  a  pound  or  so,  she'd 
be  something,  Stan  speculated. 

Two  days  before  the  wedding,  three  weeks 
later,  they  made  for  the  Canadian  border  in 
one  of  Stan's  rental  cars,  to  meet  his  family. 
The  roads  were  rich  and  loamy  that  rain-swept 
spring.  Pat  was  at  the  wheel,  one  night,  when 
they  careened  into  an  unlighted  truck.  "I 
folded  that  car  up  and  brought  it  home  in  a 
basket,"  Pat  airily  exclaims.  Stan  lost  his  job. 
But  they  were  married  on  schedule,  Stan  with 
a  broken  nose  and  two  dollars  borrowed  for  the 
license,  Pat  limping,  carrying  wild  flowers,  her 
white  sharkskin  bridal  dress  covering  the  welts 
on  her  body. 

Meanwhile,  in  Medford,  Mrs.  Harris  hadn't 
heard  from  Pat  for  weeks.  Finally,  a  Mother's 
Day  wire  came  one  morning.  "Well,  thank 
God  she's  all  right.  Nowr  I  can  eat  my  break- 
fast," Mrs.  Harris  exclaimed.  She  put  a  tracer 
on  the  wire.  From  a  clerk  in  the  Maine  Western 
Union  office,  she  checked  the  route  of  a  girl 


Terry,  8;  an  A  student  in  the  second  grade,  her 
first  love  is  "anything  on  four  feet" — including 
wildcat  Smoky,  her  new  kittens,  and  ]  1  family  goats. 


Family  good  angel:  Pat's  mother,  Mrs. 
Harris,  runs  rooming  house  in  Medford. 


who  sounded  mighty  like  Pat.  She  was  seen, 
accompanied  by  a  young  man,  in  a  doctor's 
office.  Mrs.  Harris  guessed  there  had  been  an 
accident.  But  the  couple  had  come  into  the  office 
to  send  the  wire — she  concluded  her  daughter 
was  well.  Within  a  few  days,  Pat  wrote  her 
mother  a  letter  with  the  return  address  "Gen- 
eral Delivery,  Old  Town,  Maine,"  announcing 
her  marriage  to  Stan  Crawford,  a  Catholic. 

Mrs.  Harris  mollified  the  outraged  Methodist 
Episcopal  great-aunts,  when  the  news  leaked 
out,  and  stood  by  her  daughter.  In  an  ancient 
Plymouth,  she  and  her  youngest  son  plowed 
up  to  Old  Town.  Arriving  unannounced  one 
evening,  she  rang  doorbells  until  she  traced  the 
couple.  They  were  honeymooning  in  a  dreary 
rooming  house.  Stan,  she  discovered,  was  lean, 
likable  and  unemployed.  (He  was  6  feet,  2 
inches,  and  weighed  156  pounds  then.  Now,  he 
weighs  210.)  Stan  sized  up  his  mother-in-law 
as  the  "cozy,  white-haired  type.  But  after  I'd 
watched  her  for  a  few  minutes,  I  thought,  'Well, 
I  guess  we've  got  a  little  bantam  rooster  here.'" 

(Continued  on  Page  154) 


Mother  or  dancer?  Patty,  7,  can't  decide  which 
to  be.  Meanwhile,  she'll  use  young  sisters  for 
domestic    practice,    try   piano   lessons   with    Stan. 


A  soft-drink  cooler  makes  a  handy  tub  for  "dunk  nights."  When  the  well  dries  up  or  freezes,  Pat  has  to  do  all  luasiiing  on  a  ivater  ration  of  two  buckets  a  day. 


''Mischief  and  Sharry,  6,  go  together  like  raisins 
and  rice  pudding."  Pat  thinks  her  gift  for  mimicry 
spurred  Hollywood  offer  to  put  girls  in  pictures. 


Christy,  4,  is  family  gourmet,  with  spaghetti  a 
favorite  dish.  Stan's  hunting  and  her  garden 
help  Pat  hold  the  food  costs  to  low  $25  weekly. 


Maintenance  of  health  is  Crawfords'  biggest  bud- 
get headache.  The  year  delicate  Wendy,  2J^,  had 
bronchial    pneumonia,    bills    ran    over    $1000. 


"We'd  do  it  ogam.".  Pat  met  Stan  when,  she  was  19,  dinging  hash  to  earn  a  runaway  fiom.  home.  Minus  jobs 

Freedom  and  the  know-how  to  choose  their  own  future. 


or  savings,  they  eloped  in  3  weeks. 


(Continued  from  Page  152)  Motherly  but  militant,  Mrs.  Harris  "shang- 
haied" the  newlyweds  back  to  Medford,  to  tide  them  over.  Since 
then,  between  jobs  and  at  critical  times,  Medford  has  been  the 
haven  they  trpuped  hack  to.  At  other  times,  pride  has  kept  the 
Crawfords  from  returning. 

Stan  has  roamed  the  country  from  Maine  to  California,  these  last 
years,  pulling  up  family  stakes  with  each  job  shift.  He  has  sold  every- 
thing from  bottled  gas,  furs  and  cosmetics  to  Singer  sewing  machines 
and  insulation.  He  has  held  defense  jobs  from  coast  to  coast,  ranging 
from   radar  testing  and  gyroscope  manufacturing  to   airplane-motor 
making  and  tool-and-die  work.   Why  all  the  moves?  Unbridled  and 
carefree,  Stan  was  lured  by  successive  better-paying  war  jobs.  (High- 
est pax  was  $150  a  week,  testing  machine-gun  barrels  for  Colt  firearms, 
in   L942.)    \t  Massachusetts  Institute  of  Technology,  his  section  was 
cited  for  excellence  in  radar  work,  in  1945.  He  switched  jobs  when 
Pat's  health  involved  a  drier  climate,  that  year.  And  he  pulled  oul 
w  henever  intractability  or  a,U  enture  got  the  upper  hand.  But  children 
cut  the  Crawford"  mobility  at  last,  and  brought  roots.  "With  six  kids. 
I  can'1  be  anything  but  steady,"  Stan,  now  a  sturdier  character,  says! 
Mrs.  Harris,  to  help  anchor  the  couple  down,  borrowed  against  her 
future  earnings  as  a  landlady  to  lend  them  $300  of  the  original  $600 
doM  n  payment  Stan  made  last  year,  (Continued  on  page  174) 


Ho*  to  keep  a  big  family  happy:  "Mutual  consideration,"  says  Pat.  Girls 
help  aboul  the  house,  make  own  beds  and  tidy  own  room.  "But  otherwise 
I  don  t  beheve  m  telling  them  what  do  to-just  because  I  happen  to  think  so  " 


*      HOW   AMERICA   LIVES      • 
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Where   there's  Coca-Cola   there's   Hospitality 
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you  cowe   bacn, 
be  sure  mat  bags  full  of 

FELS  NAPTHA  SOAP" 


THE  GOLDEN    BAR  WITH   THE   CLEAN    NAPTHA   ODOR 
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"Broken  Homes 
Nearly  Wrecked  Oar  Lives" 

By    LESLIE  B.   MOM  \|  \  \.   >l.  I». 

Professor  of  Neuropsychiatry ,  Duke  University  School  of  Medicine 


!.» 


HAVE  you  battled  against  the  back- 
ground and  tragedy  of  a  broken  home  ? 
Have  you  found  it  hard  to  settle  down 
and  lead  a  stable  life  because  you  got  a 
bad  start  in  life  from  parents  who  could  not 
submerge  their  personal  unhappinesses  and 
accept  the  greater  satisfaction  of  building  a 
normal  family  background  for  their  chil- 
dren? 

If  you  have,  perhaps  you  can  be  helped 
by  the  story  of  Stan  and  Pat  Crawford's 
mistakes,  their  struggles  and  their  successes. 
If  you  could  have  visited  them  on  their  run- 
down farm  near  Old  Town,  Maine,  as  I  did, 
you  would  have  found  a  happy,  handsome, 
bubbling  group  of  seven  people — two 
grownups  and  five  very  blond,  very  pretty, 
very  pink-pajamaed  little  girls.  The  grown- 
ups were  Stan  Crawford,  tall,  proud  father 
of  thirty-five  years,  and  his  attractive,  in- 
telligent, pregnant  wife,  Pat,  twenty-eight. 
The  kids  were  making  paper  dolls  and  paper 
ships  while  convalescing  from,  or  awaiting 
the  coming  of,  chicken  pox.  A  better  be- 
haved and  friendlier  crew  of  youngsters  you 
could  not  meet  in  many  a  day.  Stan  and  Pat 
were  busy  as  bees,  and  sandwiched  the  story 
of  their  lives  between  many  layers  of  work- 
she  cooking,  cleaning  and  tending  children, 
and  he  tending  his  growing  herd  of  goats, 
fetching  food  and  water,  and  seeing  cus- 
tomers for  his  insulation  business. 

The  atmosphere  of  the  home  was  loving 
and  all  seven  were  having  a  wonderful  time 
in  spite  of  the  fact  that  living  conditions 
were  truly  rugged — inadequate  water,  no 
bathing  and  washing  facilities,  poor  stove, 
poor  sink,  no  indoor  toilet.  One  got  the  sense 
of  great  calm,  quiet  happiness  and  family 
stability. 

But  this  would  have  been  hard  to  predict 
from  the  background  and  past  performance 
of  this  couple.  Both  Stan  and  Pat  came  out 
of  broken  and  disrupted  homes.  They  were 
both  long-standing  rebels  against  the  estab- 
lished order  of  settling  down.  Rebels  against 
learning  a  job  or  trade;  against  living  in  one 
place;  and  establishing  security  of  income. 
Each  had  talents  that  might  have  made  for 
great  success  if  they  had  stayed  put,  but 
each  has  shifted  over  and  over.  Now  they 
are  just  starting  to  try  to  build  a  stable  life 
on  a  dilapidated  farm. 

This  family  again  has  a  golden  opportu- 
nity for  success— probably  not  for  large 
money  earning,  but  the  chance  to  give  their 
well-started,  healthy  children  the  good  sta- 
bility their  own  lives  lacked.  Both  Stan  and 
Pat  say  they  now  have  what  they  really 
want — outdoor  living  in  the  bracing  climate 
of  Maine,  and  the  wholesomeness  of  farm 
life  for  the  children.  Since  the  University  of 
Maine  is  only  a  stone's  throw  from  their 
gate,  good  educational  facilities  are  at  hand. 

But  the  question  is  how  fully  they  will 
accept  this  opportunity.  Let's  look  at  the 
record  of  this  talented  pair  and  sum  up  their 
assets  and  defects.  Stan  tried  in  rapid  suc- 
cession education  for  three  professional  ca- 
reers— the  priesthood,  law  and  medicine. 
He  gave  them  up  for  salesmanship  and  then 
began  shifting  jobs  innumerable  times.  He 
had  the  familiar,  but  not  adequate,  excuse 
of  bettering  himself. 

Pat  had  talent  for  singing,  acting  and 
dancing,  and  had  training  in  all  of  them. 
She  even  had  training  in  the  more  down-to- 
earth  job  of  stenography.  And  yet  some- 
thing always  seemed  to  happen  to  stop  her 
forward  progress:  family  interference  or  dis- 
satisfied restlessness  which  drove  her  to  run 
away  from  home.  In  one  of  her  runaways. 


she  landed  in  the  arms  of  the  equally  restles 
Stan  and  their  marriage  united  two  ravin 
souls. 

In  this  marriage  of  real  love,  they  joinec 
their  doubtfully  good  talent  for  adventun 
and  their  urgent  desires  to  see  what  was  on 
the  other  side  of  the  mountains.  Then  begar 
a  career  of  happy-go-lucky,  interesting! 
traveling;  plus  the  inevitable  financial! 
struggle  and  hardships  that  come  with  fre-i 
quent  moves  and  changes  of  work. 

This  is  the  freely  and  frankly  admitted 
story  of  Stan  and  Pat,  not  of  their  parents. 
We  must,  however,  take  an  honest  look  at 
their  family  roots  if  we  are  to  help  this 
couple  to  understand  their  problems  and 
the  solutions  of  their  problems. 

Pat's  mother,  from  all  accounts,  is  a 
charming  and  talented  woman,  but  restless 
and  constantly  yearning  for  more  than  she 
had  or  should  have  wanted.  Pat  always  felt 
she  was  in  competition  with  her  beautiful 
mother,  and  there  is  reason  to  believe  that 
jealousy  between  the  two  prevented  Pat 
from  successfully  concluding  any  of  her  art- 
career  beginnings.  Unfortunately,  her 
mother  also  was  always  making  starts  in 
careers,  also  shifting  constantly.  This  con- 
flict between  mother  and  daughter  could 
have  been  resolved  by  Pat,  but  instead  she 
still  runs  home  when  there's  trouble,  and 
I'm  afraid  is  still  attracted  by  her  mother's 
philosophy  of  miraculous  success  around 
the  next  corner.  One  can  only  speculate 
about  the  disagreement  of  Pat's  parents, 
but  one  fact  is  clear — Pat's  mother  could 
not  accept  the  reasonable  limitations  of  her 
husband's  income  as  a  bank  clerk.  Her 
need  of  funds  for  the  "better  things  of 
life" — a  more  luxurious  way  of  living — 
may  have  beaten  down  his  courage  and 
self-esteem.  At  any  rate,  the  family  quar- 
reling made  Pat  feel  caught  in  the  middle. 
It  was  bad  enough  to  have  to  be  at  odds 
with  one  parent  or  the  other,  but  when 
her  mother's  easily  chilled  enthusiasm 
thwarted  each  of  the  glamorous  plans  she 
made  for  Pat,  despairing  unhappiness  in^ 
tervened  and,  unable  to  meet  or  to  change 
reality,  Pat  would  run  away. 

Ihis  is  the  past  history  of  Pat,  and  its 
faults  cannot  be  undone.  The  future,  how- 
ever, is  an  open  road,  and  Pat  should  be 
able  to  turn  a  clear  understanding  of  her 
past  into  a  corrective  guide  for  her  future. 
She  is  coming  to  understand  the  role  her 
mother  played  in  her  life,  but  is  finding  it 
difficult  to  free  herself  from  the  habit  of 
letting  her  mother  run  and  dominate  her. 

I  was  disturbed  over  two  attitudes  that 
Pat  expressed.  First,  she  was  afraid  she  was 
not  giving  her  children  their  best  oppor- 
tunities. Her  family  and  friends  said  it  was 
terrible  to  keep  her  children  away  from  the 
good  things  that  city  life  could  furnish. 
Two,  she  wondered  what  she  should  do  if 
Hollywood  offers  should  come  to  her  chil- 
dren. She  said  it  would  be  a  hard  decision 
because  movies  would  offer  financial  se- 
curity for  the  family  and  make  it  possible 
for  the  children  to  express  their  talents  for 
dancing,  singing  and  acting.  She  has  said 
that  she  knows  what  she  wants  for  the 
family — healthful,  outdoor  farm  life.  Yet 
these  doubts  already  plague  her. 

I  suggest  two  rules  that  she,  and  others 
like  her,  would  do  well  to  follow: 

7.  After  you  have  made  up  your  mind 
u-hat  you  think  is  the  best  life  for  your- 
self and  your  children,  do  not  listen  to 
the  friends  and  family.  Stick  resolutely 
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t>  your  philosophy  of  living   until   un- 
Iriistakable  events  prove  you  were  wrong. 

2.  Distinguish  between  attraction  to  a 
j  arent.  and  the  ivisdom  of  the  parent's 
dvice. 

Pat,  although  now  aware  of  its  faults,  is 
till  following  her  mother's  pattern  in  her 
W      ( wn  life  and  is  still  attracted  to  the  glamor- 
us  way  of  living  rather  than  to  the  stable. 
In  nearly  all  homes  that  are  "broken," 
he  children  suffer  from  several  sources. 
;  Jot  only  do  the  children  develop  a  sense  of 
j'  he  impending  disaster  that  they  may  have 
o  give  up  one  or  the  other  parent  by  di- 
'■  rorce,  but  each  parent  is  apt  to  make  an  ac- 
I  ive,  if  not  frantic,  effort  to  win  the  children 
o  his  or  her  side.  The  ordinary  parental  ex- 
i    rcise  of  authority  and  firm  guidance  that 
i    he  child  needs  so  much  is  not  used.  Each 
l  went  feels  that  it  might  drive  the  child  to 
■j    he  other  more  lenient  one.  Children,  in  the 
\    emporary  unhappiness  that  comes  when 
:onduct  must  be  controlled,  often  take  ad- 
/antage  of  the  divided  feeling  of  the  par- 
nts  and  play  one  against  the  other.  A  child 
jsually  wants  his  own  way,  and  when  he 
jets  it  so  easily  in  this  parental  struggle  for 
the  child's  affection  he  readily  establishes 
the  pattern  of  believing  that  consistently 
following  his  own  desires  is  the  most  satis- 
factory way  of  behaving. 

In  Stan's  case,  this  is  exactly  what  hap- 
pened. He  can  remember  vividly  his  delight 
in  each  of  his  parents  and  the  good  times 
each  furnished  him.  He  has  no  insecurity 
memories  of  not  being  loved.  On  the  con- 
trary, he  can  remember  only  a  sense  of  be- 
ing greatly  loved  by  both  parents.  When  his 
father  occasionally  kidnaped  him  from  his 
mother,  he  remembers  the  excitement  and 
pleasure  of  their  trips. 

Again  we  must  speculate  about  Stan's 
unsteadiness  in  his  selection  of  a  life's  work. 
Since  his  parents  were  divided  in  feeling, 
neither  was  prepared  to  accept  the  onus  of 
being  the  one  to  say,  "You  must  finish  a  job 
you've  started.  If  you  want  to  change  after 
your  study  is  finished,  well  and  good."  In- 
stead, he  was  allowed  to  shift  according  to 
his  own  will  or  whim. 

All  this  is  now  past  history  for  Stan,  and 
for  him,  also,  the  future  is  an  open  road. 
But  once  you  have  established  the  pattern 
of  job  changing,  it  is  hard  to  persuade  your- 
self that  it  is  wrong.  The  use  of  excuses  is  so 
ingrained  that  you  find  it  easy  to  accept 
most  unconvincing  reasons  of  "no  more 
interest,"  "bettering  myself"  and  "not 
getting  a  fair  deal  from  the  boss." 

I  would  therefore  lay  down  a  third  rule 
for  the  children  of  parents  who  allowed 
them  to  learn  the  habit  of  shifting  jobs: 

.3.  St  tip,  look  and  reflect  before  you  per- 
suade yourself  to  change  jobs  or  profes- 
sions. Ion  ma\  only  be  following  the  un- 
wise pat lemof doing  uhat you  want  when 
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you  want,  as  your  parents  unmeaningly 
trained  you  to  do.  The  world  is  not  so 
anxious  to  reward  you  as  your  unhappy 
parents  were. 

Stan  and  Pat  found  in  each  other  not 
only  true  love,  but  a  kindredship  of  desire— 
the  desire  to  see  new  places  and  to  pull  up 
stakes  whenever  they  got  bored  with  one 
place  or  one  job.  If  two  people  like  the 
Crawfords  had  remained  childless,  this  ad- 
venturing might  have  turned  out  all  right. 
But  children  alter  the  picture  and  children 
have  a  right  to  a  fixed  base  for  continuous 
schooling,  friendship  making,  and  freedom 
from  unnecessary  financial  pinch.  The 
Crawfords,  I  suspect,  too  easily  understood 
each  other's  restlessness,  and  continue  to 
justify  each  other,  just  as  their  parents  had 
done  earlier.  They  wanted  six  children,  but 
they  were  not  prepared  to  limit  themselves 
to  give  these  children  what  they  need  and 
should  have. 

I  would  lay  down  as  a  fourth  rule: 

4.  Make  a  choice,  whether  you  want 
wandering  or  children.  If  you  choose 
children,  then  you  must  give  up  whimsi- 
cal adventuring. 

I  have  the  strong  feeling  that  both  the 
Crawfords  have  not  been  ready  to  make 
such  a  choice.  They  told  me  in  a  joking  way 
that  now  that  they've  seen  California,  their 
next  project  is  a  trip  to  Alaska.  They  hasten 
to  add  that  that  will  be  only  when  Stan  has 
made  enough  money  to  warrant  a  true  vaca- 
tion. I  have  hopes  that  no  special  show  of 
favor  from  circumstances  will  tempt  them 
to  take  off  on  a  Northwest  jaunt.  I  am 
hopeful  also  that  one  or  the  other  will  be 
able  to  say,  "We  won't  both  get  'itchy'  feet 
at  the  same  time." 

At  any  rate,  I  can  suggest  another  rule 
that  might  help: 

5.  Before  you  accept  the  beckoning  nod 
of  "new  horizons,"  put  off  the  decision 
for  a  year.  Perhaps  by  that  time  you  can 
see  that  your  own  pasture  is  greener  than 
you  thought. 

In  fairness  to  divorced  or  separated  par- 
ents, I  think  it  necessary  to  say  that  not  all 
responsibility  for  children's  unsteadiness  in 
adult  life  can  be  put  on  parental  doorsteps. 
Seeds  must  fall  on  fertile  soil  to  grow,  and 
bad  environmental  circumstances  can  in- 
fluence children  only  if  they  are  ready  to 
make  the  most,  or  the  worst,  of  their  back- 
ground influences. 

Stan  and  his  wife  are  fundamentally  good 
people.  They  are  intelligent,  and  they  have 
a  lot  of  good  stuff  in  them  as  well  as  a  lot 
that  they  must  battle  against  valiantly. 
They  have  in  their  favor  a  deep  and  pas- 
sionate love  for  each  other,  and  they  love 
and  adore  their  children.  Both  these  forces 
are  mighty  allies  in  their  struggle  to  over- 
come broken-home  influences,  and  their 
own  wandering,  restless  spirits.   THE  k.nd 
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*w  ***FOR  A  SMALL  DOWN  PAYMENT 
it       —you  can  make  a  real  hit 
*     with  the  wife  this  Christmas  — 
put  a  HORTON  IRONER  under 
**         the  Christmas  Tree! 


'MY  HORTON  IRONER  is  the  most 
wonderful    gift   I    ever   received!" 

.  .  .  says  Mrs.  Charles  S.  Booz 
of  Evanston,  Illinois. 

"When  my  husband  surprised  me  with  a  new 
Horton  Ironer,  I  didn't  believe  ironing  coiilil 
be  fun— but  now  I  know  it  is!  No  more  stand- 
ing and  pushing  a  hot  hand  iron  around  .  .  . 
I  sit  comfortably  and  let  the  ironer  whisk 
through   the  work— and   I   do   mean   whisk!" 


e's  the  ironing  Mrs. 
Booz  did  twice  ...  56 
pieces  by  actual  count! 

O  IN  6  HOURS  33  MM. 
WITH  A  HAND  IRON 

©  IN  2  HOURS  41  MIN. 
WITH  HER  BRAND-NEW 
HORTON 


"TAKES  LESS  THAN  HALF  THE  TIME" 


"I  made  an  actual  test  for  the  Horton  people 
with  my  brand-new  ironer,  after  I  had  used 
it  just  once.  I  did  the  same  ironing  twice — 
once  with  a  hand  iron  and  again,  after  re- 
dampening,  with  my  Horton.  And  the  Hor- 
ton ironing  took  less  than  half  as  long!  Less 
than  half  the  energy,  too — because  there  was 
no  pushing,  no  pressing,  no  lifting — just  a 
nudge  on  the  knee  control.  Only  think  what 
I'll  be  able  to  do  with  practice!" 

For  Christmas,  ask  your  Santa  Claus  for  the 
gift  that  means  years  of  happier  ironing 
days  ahead — the  gift  that  does  the  ironing 
for  you — a  Horton  Ironer.  There's  one  to 
fit  every  purse,  every  house — and  the  dealer 
who  displays  the  sign  below  will  be  glad  to 
arrange  a  free  demonstration  for  you  and 
Santa,  right  in  your  own  home. 

P.S.  *  gill  ol  a  Horton  Ironer  will  really  take  you  oil  your  feet! 


cAutho\iyu( 
DEALER 


THkf  HORTON  AUTOMATIC  CONSOLE  IRONER 

HORTON  MANUFACTURING  CO.,  Fort  Wayne  1.  Ind. 

Makers  of  America's  finest  washers  and  ironers  for  more 
than  three  generations.  In  Canada,  the  trade  name  HORTON 
ELECTROHOME  distinguishes  products  manufactured  and 
sold  by  Morton's  affiliate,  Dominion  Electrohome  Industries, 
Ltd.,  of  Kitchener,  Ontario. 
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Brushes  and  Sets  by  PRO-PHY-LAC-TIC 
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V  FWOKITE  Jewelite  Brush  and  Comb  com- 
bination.    The    smart,    modern    brush    has    an 
easj   grip"  handle  and  six  rows  of  wide-flared 
Prolon  bristles.  $3.00 


■  Wn*  \|C     NFW    GLAMOUR    FOR    HER  BOUDOIR! 

The    beautiful    Lady's    Dresser    Set,    above, 

includes    the    Jewelite    Professional    Style    Hair    Brush, 

a  Comb,  and   double-faced    Mirror.  $10.00 

The  lovely  transparent  dome  container  is  typical  of  all 
Jewelite  gift  packaging.  Its  base  is  a  useful  plastic  dresser 
tray.   Look  for  the  name  Jewelite  on  the  box. 

Made  by  the  makers  of  the  famous  Pro-phy-lac-tic  Tooth 

Brush,    Jewelite   comes    in    sparkling  jewel    colors    .    .    . 

crystal,    ruby,   or   sapphire   for    women    .    .    .   crystal   or 

garnet   for   men.   All    brushes   are   bristled   with   Prolon. 

Pro-phy-lac-tic  Brush  Company,  Florence,  Mass. 


AMERICA'S  MOST  FAMOUS  Brush  and 
Comb  combination  is  this  unique  Roll-Wave 
Set.  The  Roll-Wave  Brush  has  Prolon  hristles, 
trimmed  in  a  curve  to  "fit"  the  scalp.       $1.50 

JUNIOR  ROLL-WAVE  Brush  and  Comb  for 
teen-a"er  or  traveler.  $2.50 
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V  CHARMING  GIFT  FOR  BABY  is  this 
beautiful  Babj  Brush  and  Comb  Set  in  the  new 
"Swirltwist"  pattern.  The  Brush  has  extra-fine, 
extra-gentle  Prolon  bristles.  $2.50 


Jewelite  is  also  available  in 
Canada  at  slightly  different  prices 


DO  HIM  PROUD  with  this  sturdy,  modern 
Military  Set  which  includes  two  handsome 
Military  Brushes  and  a  matching  Comb.  $7.00 


A  BRUSH  AND  COMB  SET  MEN  LIKE! 

Smart,  rugged  Club  Brush  has  extra-long  Prolon 
bristles  and  a  large  handle.  A  gift  favorite!  $4.50 


•      HOW    AMERICA    LIVES      • 
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Mothers,  above  all  people,  measure  the  gifts 
they  receive  by  love,  not  cost.  For  the  wee 
members  of  the  family  here's  a  present  for  a 
penny.  Take  a  post  card  showing  some  favorite  scene  of 
mother's.  Write  your  message  on  the  card;  then  cut  it  into 
your  own  jigsaw  puzzle.  Jumble  the  pieces  together,  tie 
them  up  in  colored  tissue  to  hang  on  the  tree — and  keep 
mother  guessing  until  she's  worked  the  puzzle  out!  For  fifty 
cents — more  or  less :  why  don't  you  . . .  Tie  together  on 
a  single  ribbon  two  bottles  of  nail  polish,  a  bottle  of 
remover,  a  lipstick  and  sachet  to  dangle  from  a  branch 
of  the  Christmas  tree?  .  .  .  Fill  a  bright  bathroom 
I  umbler  with  a  face  cloth,  a  box  of  colored  "marbles" 
to  make  a  bubble  bath,  a  toothbrush,  and  a  cake  of 
sweet-smelling  soap?  . . .  Tie  up  six  pink  powder  puffs 
with  a  ribbon  mother  can  wear  in  her  hair  or  use  for 
slip  straps  later  on?  .  .  .  Make  a  morning's  worth  of 
surprises  by  distributing  pint-size  presents  around 
the  house  in  places  mother's  sure  to  look:  in  the  per- 
colator, coffee  cups,  closets— even  in  the  refrigerator! 

Gifts  from  teen-agers  for  five  dollars — more  or  less:  why  don't 
you  .  . .  Trim  part  of  the  Christmas  tree  with  colored  balls  of  yarn, 
needles  at  angles?  .  .  .  Make  her  three  sachets  (you  can  buy  the 
sachet  powder)  with  loops  underneath  for  ribbons  to  go  through  to 
tie  around  her  lingerie?  .  .  .  Give  her  one  of  the  new  long  Up  pen- 
cils to  insure  a  smoother  make-up  job?  .  .  .  Glamorize  a  box  of 
hankies  by  securing  the  ribbon  on  top  of  the  box  with  a  pretty  new 
pin  or  brooch?  Make  an  enchanting  package  by 
tying  up  the  box  with  a  yard  of  veiling  and 
matching  ribbon  to  be  worn  later.  .  .  .  Give  a 
bottle  of  cologne  or  toilet  water  in  mother's 
favorite  floral  scent,  all  wrapped  up  with  a 
matching  scarf  and  flower  on  top?  If  she  likes 
the  scent  of  violet,  the  scarf  is  in  that  color, 
too;  then  a  bunch  of  real  or  make-believe  violets  adds  the  final 
touch.  .  .  .  Embroider  her  initials  on  a  pair  of  soft 
slippers.  .  .  .  find  her  favorite  tune  in  a  musical 
powder  box  so  she  can  listen  to  it  whenever  she 
wishes.  .  .  .  Decorate  two  plain  white  tiles  by  past- 
ing on  her  initials  (cut  from  a  Christmas  card)  or 
by  using  decalcomanias? 
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*  If  you  give  mommy  the  powder  puffs,  III  give  the  lip- 
stick." Overheard  from  the  Jive  little  Cm  /<•  ford  girls'  Christ- 
mas conference  concerning  some  gifts  for  their  (mother! 

Grown-up  gifts — at  any  price:  One  man,  who  has  a  gift  for  giving, 
gave  his  wife  a  handbag — when  she  opened  it  she  had  the  surprise 
of  her  life !  Inside  there  was  a  gift  for  each  compartment — a  pair  of 
earrings,  a  lace-trimmed  handkerchief,  a  pair  of 
kid  gloves  and  a  silk  scarf! . . .  Another  man  had  this 
philosophy  concerning  Christmas  presents:  "It's 
the  one  time  of  the  year  when  I  want  to  find  her 
something  she  thinks  she  looks  wonderful  in !  It  can 
be  fur  ski  boots  or  a  spangled  evening  hood.  Any- 
thing to  make  her  happy  .  .  .  even  if  I  don't  agree." 


Christmas  is  the  time  when  any  husband 
can  use  his  ingenuity  to  find  just  the  gift  to 
compliment  as  well  as  delight  his  wife. 
Daughters  can  make  suggestions  as  well  as 
help  pretty  up  the  packages  on  the  outside. 


Does  she  like  surprises?  Why  don't  you  help  trim  the  tree 
with  a  lipstick  encased  in  a  spangled  decoration  ...  or  a 
miniature  manicure  set  which  comes  in  a 
pretty  shell?  . . .  Or  tuck  a  round  red  Santa 
holding  cologne  amongst  her  pack- 
ages? .  .  .  Whatever  your  gift,  add  your 
own  personal  touch  to  brighten  mother's 
holidays!     •     By  Dawn  Crowell  Norman 

Beauty  Editor  of  the  Journal 
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QUAKER  OATS  HELPS  CROW 

future 

Doctors  say  the  more  often 

youngsters  eat  a  good  oatmeal  breakfast, 

the  better  they  grow 


THE  GIANT  OF  THE  CEREALS  IS  QUAKER  OATS! 
A  G/A/vr  ac  T&itfu&nc/ 

Your  youngsters  get  more  growth,  more  endurance — your  grownups  get  more  energy, 
more  stamina  from  nourishing  oatmeal  than  any  other  whole-grain  cereal!  That's 
why  Quaker  Oats  is  recommended  for  a  better  breakfast!  According  to  a  recent 
survey,  only  1  school  child  in  5  gets  the  kind  of  breakfast  he  should  have.  So  doc- 
tors say,  the  more  often  youngsters  eat  a  good  oatmeal  breakfast,  the  better  they 
grow!  Help  your  children  be  a  success  by  serving  Quaker  Oats! 


AG/AA/fttC 
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Delicious  Quaker  Oats  helps  keep  grocery 
bills  down.  Saves  precious  time  in  the  morn- 
ing, too,  because  Quick  Quaker  Oats  cooks  in 
2Vi  minutes! 


A  G/A/vr  #6  ffi&m/ 


People  eat  more  Quaker  Oats  than  any  other 
cereal  in  the  world  because  THEY  LOVE 
THAT  QUAKER  OATS  ELAVOR!  Tempting 
recipes  on  the  package.  Remember  to  buy 
delicious  Quaker  Oats. 


QUAKER  OATS 


Quake*  and  Mother's  Oafi 
an  the  same 


There's  warmth  and  good  feeling  inside  the  Crawford  cabin — particu- 
larly when  there's  a  big  tureen  of  fragrant  and  hearty  stew  for  supper. 

Hearty  and  Hot 
For  a  Hungry  Family 


BY    I  (M   I   I  I  A    «..   MUM    I   It 

RICH  stews  that  will  simmer  along  on  the  hack  of  the  stove,  and 
oven  casserole  dishes  that  won't  he  ruined  if  the  wood  burns  out — 
these  are  the  substance  of  the  Crawfords'  meals;  and  good  substance, 
I'd  say,  for  anybody's  table. 

A  stew  is  a  proud  dish  and  will  be  just  what  you  make  it.  Tend  it 
with  care,  give  thought  to  its  seasoning,  and  no  man  or  boy  will  pass 
up  a  second  helping.  This  goes  for  casserole  dishes  too.  Here  is  a  collec- 
tion of  some  of  our  favorites. 


Suuhuuv*  Yam 
and  Applv  CaMHtrole 

Peel,  core  and  slice  3  large  cook- 
ing apples.  Cook,  peel  and  slice  2 
pounds  vams.  Brown  1  pound  hulk 
pork  sausage  in  skillet.  Arrange  po- 
tatoes, apples  and  sausage  in  lay- 
ers in  casserole,  sprinkling  each 
layer  with  salt  and  brown  sugar — 
using  i^  teaspoon  salt  and  23  cup 
brown  sugar  in  all.  If  the  apples  are 
not  juicy,  add  a  little  water.  Bake, 
covered,  in  moderate  oven.  350"  1  .. 
30  minutes.  Remove  cover  and 
bake  an  additional  half  hour  until 
apples  are  soft.  Serves  8. 

Lamb-antt-ttiff  I'ilat' 

Cut  2  pounds  lean  shoulder  of 
lamb  into  pieces  and  brown  in  a 
little  hot  shortening.  Drain  off  ex- 
cess fat.  Add  1  No.  2  can  tomatoes, 
1  green  pepper,  chopped.  :!,  cup 
chopped  onions.  1  tablespoon  salt. 
\  teaspoon  pepper  and  '«  teaspoon 
basil.  Cook,  covered,  over  low  heat 
1  hour  or  until  lamb  is  tender.  \dd 
1  tablespoon  chopped  parslev  .  Rub 
the  inside  of  a  casserole  dish  with 
garlic.  Have  ready  2\  cups  cooked 
rice.  Arrange  alternate  layers  of 
rice  and  the  lamb  and  gravv  .  Bake 
about   \   hour   in   moderate   oven. 


350°  F..  until  rice  has  absorbed  the 
juices.  It  shouldn't  be  dry — or 
Soupy  either.  Serves  6. 

Yval  Stfir  with  Mumplingtt 

Have  2?2  pounds  rump,  shoulder 
or  shank  of  veal  boned.  Cut  it  into 
lJg-incb  pieces.  Cover  with  1J£ 
quarts  water.  Add  Jg  cup  chopped 
onion.  1  teaspoon  salt  and  %  bay 
leaf.  Cover  anil  simmer  slowlv  un- 
til meal  is  tender.  Reseason  broth 
to  taste  with  salt  and  pepper.  Re- 
move bav  leaf.  Heat  the  stew  to  a 
boil  and  drop  dumplings  by  spoon- 
fuls on  top  of  the  meat.  Cover 
tightlv  and  cook  over  moderate 
heat  15  minutes  without  removing 
the  lid.  Peek  and  your  dumplings 
won't  l>e  light  and  fluffy.  Lift  out 
dumplings  gently  onto  hot  platter 
with  2  forks.  Thicken  gravv.  Pour 
meat  and  gravv  around  dumplings. 
Serves  8. 

Dumplings:  Sift  2  cups  flour  with 
1  teaspoon  salt  and  3  teaspoons 
baking  powder.  Work  in  1  table- 
spoon  shortening  finelv.  \  pastrv 
blender  makes  it  easy.  Vdd  1  cup 
milk  all  at  once.  Mix  together  just 
enough  to  blend  —  with  as  few- 
strokes  as  possible.  Drop  into  the 
stew  bv  spoonfuls. 


*   HOW  IMKRIlt  LIVES  * 


Snndiii/-\if/ht  1'iMHHvnth- 

)ice  1  can  pork  luncheon  meat  in 
Jg-inch  cubes.  Hard-cook  and 
:  lice4eggs.  Dice  enough  cold  cooked 
H>tatoes  to  make  3  cups.  Grate 
•nough  Cheddar  cheese  to  make  1 
•up.  Now  make  a  cream  sauce, 
ising  4  tablespoons  butter  or  mar- 
jarine,  4  tablespoons  flour,  3  cups 
riilk,  1  tablespoon  salt,  <f  teaspoon 
Iry  mustard  and  a  dash  of  pepper. 
\dd  luncheon  meat,  potatoes,  eggs 
md  cheese.  Mix  well  and  pour  into 
2-quart  casserole.  Bake  in  moder- 
ate oven,  350°  F.,  until  bubbly  and 
l>rown,  30  minutes.  Serves  8. 

Barbecued  Lima  iteann 

Soak  1  pound  dried  Lima  beans  in 
water  to  cover.  Drain.  Save  soaking 
water  and  add  enough  more  water 
to  make  6  cups.  Add  beans  and  2 
teaspoons  salt.  Cook  with   1  clove 

J  garlic,  minced,  until  beans  are  al- 
most tender.  Then  add  2  pieces 
bacon  cut  into  small  pieces,  Jf  cup 
chopped  celery,  ?4  cup  chopped 
green  pepper,  '4  cup  chopped  onion, 
<£  cup  chili  sauce,  a  pinch  of  mace, 
a    pinch    of    basil,     1     tablespoon 

!  Worcestershire  sauce,  1  eight-ounce 
can  tomato  sauce  and  1  can  cock- 
tail frankfurters  with  tomato 
sauce.  Add  1  cup  more  water.  Re- 
season  to  tasle  and  bake  in  moder- 
ate oven,  350  F.,  I  hour  or  until 
beans  are  tender.  Serves  8. 

Mleef-and-Kidneu 
Stew 

Have  1  pound  stewing  beef  cut 
into  l'.j-inch  cubes.  Cut  2  beef  kid- 
neys into  thin  slices.  Cut  out  the 
white  membrane  in  each  slice  with 
scissors.  Simmer  kidneys  in  water 
10  minutes.  Strain  stock  and  save. 
Brown  the  beef  on  all  sides  in  a 
heavy  pot,  using  2  tablespoons 
shortening  or  salad  oil.  Let  it  get 
really  nice  and  brown.  \dd  the  kid- 
neys, 2  cups  kidney  stock  and  wa- 
ter, 1  tablespoon  salt,  l,  cup 
chopped  parsley,  ',  cup  chopped 
celery,  1  large  onion,  cliopped,  1 
clove  garlic,  chopped,  1  tablespoon 
\vorcestcrsbirc  sauce,  I  hay  leaf, 
crushed,  and  a  pinch  of  thyme. 
Cover  and  simmer  about  2  hours  or 
until    beef   is    tender — the   kidneys 


will  be  by  time  beef  is.  Then  add  12 
small  whole  peeled  onions,  3  cups 
diced  potatoes,  %  teaspoon  more 
salt,  1J;>  cups  water  and  some  pep- 
per. Cover  and  simmer  until  pota- 
toes and  onions  are  tender.  Taste 
and  reseason,  if  needed.  Thicken 
with  a  little  flour  blended  to  a  thin 
smooth  paste  with  cold  water. 
Cook  until  thickened,  stirring  as 
you  cook.  Serve  garnished  with 
chopped  parsley.  Carrots  are  good 
with  this  stew  but  not  in  it.  Serves 
8-10.  Variations:  Canned  or  fresh 
mushrooms  may  be  added  with  the 
vegetables  and  you  might  omit  po- 
tatoes, decrease  the  water  and  add 
a  little  sherry  at  end  of  cooking,  if 
you  like  the  flavor. 

Corned-Mteef- 
and-1'abhaae  1'asserole 

Break  up  1  can  corned-beef  hash 
with  a  fork.  Prepare  3  cups  medium- 
thick  cream  sauce,  using  3  cups 
milk,  6  tablespoons  butter  or  mar- 
garine, 2  teaspoons  salt,  dash  of 
pepper,  1  tablespoon  grated  onion, 
\  cup  dry  bread  crumbs  mixed 
with  1  tablespoon  melted  butter  or 
margarine.  Remove  core  from  1 
medium  head  cabbage.  Shred  cab- 
bage fine.  (  110k  in  boiling  salted 
water  until  tender.  Drain  and  com- 
bine with  cream  sauce.  Reseason  to 
taste.  Arrange  cabbage  and  corned- 
beef  hash  in  layers  in  the  casserole. 
Sprinkle  with  buttered  crumbs. 
Bake  in  moderate  oven,  350°  F.,  30 
minutes.    Serves  8. 

Rabbit  Stew 

Joint  2  young  rabbits.  Season  with 
salt  and  pepper  and  dredge  with 
flour.  Cut  3 slices  bacon  into  pieces. 
Fry  until  crisp.  Remove  bacon. 
Add  3  tablespoons  shortening. 
Saute  the  rabbit  in  t  be  hot  shorten- 
ing until  nicely  browned.  Add  4 
onions,slieed,lcIovegarIic,  minced, 
3c ups  water, '» teaspoon  marjoram, 
2  teaspoons  salt  and  !ft  teaspoon 
pepper.  Cover  and  simmer  until 
tender.  Add  2  cups  diced  potatoes, 
I  '._.  ••ups  diced  carrots,  the  bacon 
ami  additional  water.  Cook  until 
vegetables  are  tender.  Add  1  tea- 
spoon paprika  andlcup  sour  cream, 
reseasoning  to  taste.  Heat.  Serves 8. 

PHOTOS  BY  KOSTI  RUOHOMAA 


All  five  of  the  little  Crawford  girls  hare  good  appetites.    It  keeps 
their  mother  and  grandmother  busy  filling  them   up  at  mealtime. 
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HOW    AM  Kit  HA    LIVES      * 
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(   IIIMSTV 


SHAKKY 


PATTY 


PHOTO  BY  J    UI   P1ETRO 

TERRY 


Five  of  a  Kind  . 


Pixv  hood  buttoning  under  the  chin;  matching  mittens 
have  the  same  two  stripes.  Knitting  instructions.  2536. 


Sewing  and  knitting  for  five  pretty  daughters  sounds  like  a  full-time 
job,  but  Pat  Crawford  does  it  in  her  spare  time.  What  she  makes  for  one, 
she  makes  for  all.  This  past  summer  she  made  FORTY  dresses  for  the 
girls  to  wear  back  to  school.  Her  current  undertaking  is  making  red 
corduroy  robes  and  cotton  flannelette  nighties  for  her  fivesome.  Warm 
little  hoods  and  mittens,  ribbed  panties,  socks  and  stocking  caps  are  all 
quick  and  easy  to  make.  Sweaters  with  names  delight  the  children  and 
avoid  confusion  .  .  .  perfect  for  school  with  box-pleated  plaid  skirts.  Sew 
and  knit  for  your  children  as  a  hobby  .  .  .  start  with  small  things  and 
work  up  gradually  to  more  complicated  patterns.       *       BY  NORA  O'LEARY 


Sweaters  identify  each  child  by  name.    Instructions,  2537. 
Shirts,  "Easy-to-Make"  Vogue  Design  No.  2445,  3  to  12,  35c. 

Harts  Yit'irtt  tind  #*#•«•<•*  arv  <tn  l'm$t>  Hi  I. 


9  VOGl'K 


Stocking  cap.  socks  and  panties  in  well-fitting  ribbed  stitch. 
Designed  to  star  in  place!  Cap  and  socks,  2538;  panties,  2539. 


Red  corduroy  robes.  "Easy-to-Make"  I  ogue  Design  No.  24  73, 1  to  8, 
35c.  Flannelette  nighties,  "Easy-to-Make"  No.  2456,  3  to  10,  35c. 


luy  Vogue  Patterns  at  the  store  which  sells  them  in  your  city.  Or  order  them  by  mail,  enclo;;ng  check 

mm  71  riiinriac  Snnarp    Tnrnntn    flnt      *i ...... 


<ng  check  or  money  order*,  from  Vogue  Pattern  Service,  Putnam  Avenue,  Greenwich,  Conn.;  or  in  Canada 
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•  Test  FRESH  yourself  at  our  expense.  See  if  FRESH  isn't  more  effective, 
reamier,  smoother  than  any  deodorant  you've  ever  tried.  Only  FRESH  can 
se  the  patented  combination  of  amazing  ingredients  which  gives  you  this 
lie,  smooth  cream  that  doesn't  dry  out  .  .  .  that  really  stops  perspiration 
etter.  Write  to  FRESH,  Chrysler  Building,  New  York,  for  a  free  jar. 
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December,  1< 


THE   INCANTATION 

(Continued  from  Page  49) 


Bigs  were  housed,  into  the  larger  offices  sacred 
to  Mr.  Pruett,  Mr.  Barton,  Mr.  Burt,  even 
Mr.  Caruthers.  It  seemed  incredible  that  in 
an  office  as  full  of  men  as  this  office,  there 
would  not  be  one  man— one  surely  wasn't 
much  to  ask !— who  was  interesting. 

"Interesting"  is  not  married,  old  enough 
but  not  too  old,  tall  enough  so  that  you  can 
wear  shoes,  nicely  groomed,  and— well— in- 
teresting. It  would  be  interesting  to  be  in- 
vited out  to  dinner,  or  _____^^^__ 
even  to  a  movie.  Little  ■■■^■■^^^M 
did  they  think,  Gail 
mused  bitterly,  when 
they  came  to  New 
York,  little  did  they 
think  it  would  be  so 
utterly,  so  completely 
uninteresting. 

"Uninteresting"  is 
married,  old,  fat,  un- 
tidy— oh,  what  differ- 
ence does  it  make? 
"Uninteresting"  is 
married.  You  could  just 
stop  there. 

Of  course,  there  was 
one  interesting  man  in 
the  office.  The  trouble 
was,  he  was  too  inter- 
esting. He  was  Mr. 
Caruthers'  son,  who 
had  started  there  two 
days  ago.  He  was  tall, 
and  lean,  and  tweedy, 
and  just  out  of  college, 
and  even  the  pipe  he 
smoked  looked  inter- 
esting, though  not  in 
the  special  sense  in 
which  Gail  usually 
meant  the  word.  It 
was  a  very  becoming 
pipe.  Mr.  Caruthers' 
son,  first  name  un- 
known, seemed  bored,  ■■■^■^^^^ 
and  looked  utterly, 
completely  terrific,  and  you  might  as  well  ex- 
pect Van  Johnson  to  date  you,  as  hope  that 
he  would. 

Life,  she  thought  profoundly,  was  flowing 
past  her  like  a  river  of  oatmeal :  sluggish,  thick, 
wholesome  and  revolting. 

And  then  she  heard  her  name  mentioned. 
The  voice  sounded  disparaging.  "Oh,  that 
one — that  little  blond  one.  She's  Gail  Thomp- 
son." It  was  Frank,  the  twirpy  little  office  boy 
who  should  have  been  sitting,  minding  his 
own  business,  right  outside  Mr.  Pruett's  of- 


fice. A  lot  she  cared  what  he  had  to  say! 
straining  hard,  she  could  just  hear  him.  ' 
very  sour  type.  If  you  ask  me,  a  very  so! 
type." 

Gail's  mouth  dropped  open. 

"  I  thought  at  first,  that's  for  me!"  It  w 
the  new  office  boy. 

The  sour  type  balled  a  small  fist  and  looki 

at  it  thoughtfully.  I'd  like  to  walk  quiet\ 

around  the  corner  of  this  cabinet,  pal,  and  co.\ 

nect  this  to  your  chi> 


^  During  frontier  days,  there  lived 
^  in  Tennessee  a  shrewd  horse 
tradernamed  SamFlynn,  who  picked 
up  an  easy  living  hy  traveling  from 
place  to  place  and  racing  his  nags 
against  local  horses.  Flynn's  best 
racer  was  a  coal-black  stallion  called 
Dusky  Pete.  Frequently,  when  near- 
ing  a  town,  Flynn  would  mount 
Dusky  Pete  and  ride  him  in  as 
though  he  were  only  a  saddle  horse. 

One  day  he  rode  Pete  into  a  county 
scat  where  a  race  was  scheduled  in 
connection  with  the  fair.  He  en- 
tered the  stallion,  then  proceeded 
to  cover  bets  of  citizens  who  backed 
local  favorites  heavily. 

Just  before  the  start  of  the  race, 
an  old  judge,  famous  for  his  knowl- 
edge of  the  track,  joined  the  crowd. 
He  was  told  of  the  folly  of  the 
stranger  who  had  placed  so  much 
money  on  his  saddle  horse.  The 
judge  looked  over  the  crowd  and 
recognized  Dusky  Pete. 

"Gentlemen,"  he  said,  "there's  a 
dark  horse  in  this  race  that  w  ill  make 
some  of  you  sick!" 

Needless  to  say,  the  black  stallion 
did  win  the  race,  and  his  fame 
spread  through  the  racing  world. 
From  the  track,  the  term  "dark 
horse"  was  soon  applied  to  political 
unknowns  likely  to  be  elec-led. 

—  WEBB  B.  GARRISON. 
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A  brief,  triumphant  v 
sion  of  Frank,  kayoe< 
slipping  to  the  flooj 
as  she  murmured,  j  | 
a  low  refined  voio 
"  That's  for  yoi 
Junior!"  appeared  an 
faded. 

"Trouble  is,  no  smil  ' 
in    the    eyes,"    Fran 
explained    kindly, 
always  tell  myself,  n 
smile  in  the  eyes,  bo; 
skip  'em." 

The  other  seemei' 
to  be  in  agreement 
"Yeah,"  he  said.  "Th 
smile  —  the  look- 
that's  what  counts 
even  more  than  the  . . 
what  you  might  sa> 
physical  geograph) 
It's  that  look  that  says 
'Darling,  you're  won| 
derful!  I  love  you! 
Know  what  I  do  wher 
I  see  that  look?" 

"Urn,"  said  Franlj 
coldly.  "I  know.  Yoi|\ 
sit  through  the  whole 
feature  picture,  all  ovei 
again!"  There  was  a 
sound  of  scuffling. 
"A  very  soui  type. ... 
■■■■■■^■■■i  No  smile  in  the  eyes.  .  . 
Darling,  you're  ivonder- 
ful!  I  love  you!"  Those  boys  wouldn't  know  it, 
of  course,  but  you  are  not  supposed  to  go  around 
giggling  in  a  city  like  New  York.  You  have  to 
be  dignified — or  something.  A  pair  of  droops  is 
all  they  are,  and  nothing  that  they  say  is  worth 
listening  to.  ("Darling,  you're  wonderful.  I 
love  you!") 

As  she  methodically  filed  the  letters  where 
they  would  never,  under  ordinary  circum- 
stances, be  seen  again,  she  began  thinking 
about  eyes.  There  were  the  unsmiling,  le- 
(Continued  un  Page  166) 


Rack  Views  and  Prices  uf  Patterns  un  Pages  511    and  5ft,  and  102 

Vogue  Design  No.  2473.  "Easy-to-Make"  child's  bathrobe,  1  to  8.  35c. 
Vogue  Design  No.  2456.  "Easy-to-Make"  nightgown,  3  to  10.  35c. 
Vogue  Design  No.  2445.  "Easy-to-Make"  skirt,  with  or  without  shoulder 

straps,  3  to  12.  35c. 
Vogue  Design  No.  6639.  One-piece  dress;  12  to  20,  30  to  38.  75c. 
Vogue  Design  No.  S-4883.  One-piece  dress  and  slip;  12  to  20,  30  to  38.  $1. 
Vogue  Design  No.  6513.  "Easy-to-Make"  blouse 

and  cummerbund;  12  to  20,  30  to  38.  50c. 
Vogue  Design  No.  6609.  "Easy-to-Make"  skirt; 

24  to  32  waist.  50c. 
Vogue  Design  No.  S-4915.  One-piece  dress  and 

slip;  12  to  20,  30  to  38.  $1. 
Vogue  Design  No.  $-4937.  One-piece  dress  and 

jacket;  12  to  18,  30  to  36.  $1. 
Vogue  Design  No.  S-4892.  One-piece  dress;  12 

to  20,  30  to  38.  $1. 
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6609 


S-4915 
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"It's  the  loveliest  cream  for  dry  skin  I've  ever  used." 

MRS.  JOHN   A.  ROOSEVELT 


"Perfect  for  softening — it  is  so  rich  and  creamy." 

RAFAELLE,  DUCHESS  OF  LEINSTER 


"At  last,  a  really  rich  cream  that  isn't  sticky." 

MRS.  NICHOLAS  R.  DU  PONT 


vc  m^  cw/^JZ? 


eware  of  Dry  Skin 


From  about  2!>  o\  mativ  women  find  that 
the  natural  oil,  that  keeps  their  skin  soft, 
smooth  and  young-looking,  gradually  de- 
creases. If  you  have  a  tendency  to  dry  skin, 
you  may  lose  as  much  as  20%  of  this  natural 
skin  oil  hefore  you  are  40. 

Replacement  help  is  right  at  your  fingertips 
when  you  use  Pond's  Dry  Skin  Cream.  This 
cream  is  very  rich  in  lanolin — the  oil  that  is 


most  like  your  own  skin  oil.  It  is  homogenized 
— to  help  it  soak  in  better.  And  it  has  a 
special  emulsifier  for  extra  softening. 

Arrests  Dry  Skin  Two  Ways 

Lanolin-Softens  by  Night  —  after  your  regular 
cleansing,  work  plenty  of  rich-in-lanolin  Pond's 
Dry  Skin  Cream  over  face  anil  throat.  Leave  a  few 
minutes — then  wipe  oil  lightly,  so  a  solt  film  is 
left  to  help  your  skin  all  night.  Your  dry  skin  seems 


to  "drink  up"  this  rich  cream.  See  how  tiny  dry 
lines  are  smoothed  so  they  don't  show. 
Lanolin- Protects  by  Day — smooth  on  a  very 
light  touch  of  Pond's  Dry  Skin  Cream  before  you 
make-up.  It  protects  your  skin  against  dryness  all 
day.  Keeps  your  skin  soft,  smooth-looking. 

You  will/ee/  the  softening  results  of  this  cream 
die  very  first  time  you  use  it.  Day-by-day  you'll 
see  your  skin  look  fresher,  smoother,  younger. 

Get  this  truly  remarkable 

dry  skin  corrector — today!  You'll  find  lanolin- 
rich  Pond's  Dry  Skin  Cream  never  leaves  skin 
sticky.  Instead — it  smooths  on  with  a  delicious 
softening  feeling.  Use  this  cream  generously  every 
day  for  a  week.  Then,  look  at  your  face  carefully. 
See  if  this  isn't  the  finest  help  for  correcting  dry 
skin  you've  ever  used.  Get  your  jaf  of  lanolin-rich 
Pond's  Dry  Skin  Cream  today. 
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O     RICH  -TEXTUSEO 


'I  find  this  rich  cream  almo-t  a  necessity  for  dry  skin." 

THE  DUCHESS  OF  SUTHERLAND 


"I'm  never  without  this  rich,  softening  cream." 

MRS.  ELLEN  TUCK  ASTOR 
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I  )<-cember, 


+^\  a8k  jU8t  °»c  question  Vle*»* 

What  do  YUU  want  most 


when  you  travel  ? 


tt 


Almost  everyone  has  a  different  answer!  If 
your  reply  is  like  any  of  those  below,  you're 
sure  to  save  considerable  money  and  enjoy 
yourself  more  on  any  out-of-town  trip- 
when  you  GO  GREYHOUND. 

Whatever  you  may  especially  want  when 
traveling,  it's  my  guess  that  you'll  get  it  in 
fullest  measure  in  Greyhound  SuperCoaches. 
Next  time  you  plan  a  trip  — anywhere  in 
America— just  phone  or  see  your  Greyhound 
agent— for  travel  as  you  like  it! 


"Everything's  so  high  these  days  — I  want 
to  save  money!" 

Lady,  you'll  save  real  money  on  every  Greyhound 
trip!  Fares  are  lower  than  any  other  form  of  trans- 
fertation  — much  less  than  driving  your  own  car. 

"Who,  me?  I  want  lots  of  schedules  ...and 
prompt  arrivals  . . ." 

Then  Greyhound's  for  you!  There  are  many 
departures  daily,  timed  at  most  convenient  hours 
—and  they  will  save  you  a  lot  of  time. 


"I  like  to  see   things ...  meet  interesting 
people  . . .  have  a  good  time." 

It's  truly  more  fun  traveling  Greyhound— you 
meet  so  many  congenial  people— see  America's 
beauty  spots  close-up,  by  highway. 


"I'm   interested    in   getting   home  from 
school  on  week-ends." 

Then  go  Greyhound!  It  serves  hundreds  of  schools 
and  colleges  in  all  48  states— very  often  stops 
right  at  campus  gates. 


"I'm  'way  past  50  — just  give  me  comfort, 
relaxation." 

There's  real  riding  ease  in  deeply-cushioned  chairs 
that  recline  to  any  desired  angle.  Drivers  are 
world- famous  for  safe  operation,  courtesy. 


G  R  EYHOUND 


(Continued  from  Page  164) 
thargic  subway  eyes.  There  were  the  absent- 
minded-looking  eyes  of  people  crossing  streets. 
There  were  the  remote,  dull  eyes  of  people 
standing  in  lines  to  buy  tickets  to  sparkling 
comedies.  And  the  disillusioned  eyes  of  peo- 
ple eating  in  restaurants.  No  smile,  surely,  in 
any  of  those  eyes. 

Purely  for  her  own  satisfaction,  she  de- 
cided to  check  on  her  own  eyes. 

The  mirror  in  the  ladies'  room  was  effi- 
ciently lighted.  Um,  no  smile.  Just  eyes.  She 
turned  up  the  corners  of  her  mouth  into  a 
passable  smile.  Above  the  neat  lipstick  job, 
the  eyes  remained  solemn.  More  smile.  Still 
not  in  the  eyes.  "No  smile  in  the  eyes — skip 
'em."  And  was  she  ever  skipped!  She  tried 
again,  catching  her  lower  lip  archly  with  her 
little  white  teeth.  Eyes  still  wary.  The  more 
earnestly  she  smiled,  the  grimmer  she  looked. 

"Ah-a-a-a-ah!"  she  said  disgustedly.  Ex- 
cept for  herself,  the  whole  place  was  empty. 
Throwing  caution  and  common  sense  to  the 
winds,  Gail  said  to  herself  in  the  glass,  with 
utmost  intensity,  "Darling!  You're  wonder- 
ful! I  love  you!" 

We-ell.  So  that's  how  you  do  it!  Just  six  easy 
words!  Hm'm. 

Little  lights  appeared  and  danced  in  her 
eyes.  She  looked  enthusiastic,  she  looked  ter- 
rific, she  looked  alive.  She  looked  admiring; 
and  on  her,  admiration  looked  good.  As  she 
analyzed,  the  smile  faded.  She  tried  the  six 
words  again,  and  again  it  worked. 

"Well,"  said  Gail  mildly.  "This  is  some- 
thing to  know." 

A  few  minutes'  experiment  showed  that 
you  could  get  the  same  effect  by  thinking  it, 
rather  than  saying  it  aloud,  if  you  thought 
it — Gail  groped  for  the  right  word — warmly 
enough. 

At  this  point,  the  door  of  the  ladies'  room 
popped  open.  "Miss  Moran's  gunning  for 
you!"  It  was  Miss  Boyd. 

She'd  show  'em,  thought  Gail,  she'd  show 
'em.  She  abandoned  the  thought  of  the  short 
right  to  Frank's  jaw.  She  was  not  sure  how 
good  the  short  right  might  be,  but  she  felt  she 
definitely  had  something  here.  She  could 
hardly  wait  to  try  it  on  someone,  anyone. 


She  did  not  have  long  to  wait.  At  her  dd 
was  Mr.  Acker,  a  very  short,  very  cross  ch/ 
acter.  When  he  was  just  irritable,  he  j 
bright  pink.  This  changed  to  deep  red  as 
became  furious.  Mr.  Acker  was  now  a  n 
purple. 

"Consolidated!  Consolidated!  I  saw  y 
put  it  in  my  Incoming ! "  puffed  Mr.  Ack 

(Darling!  You're  wonderful!  I  love  yod 
"Yes,  Mr.  Acker.  But  I  took  it  back;  Nil 
Pruett  wanted  it  for  the  conference,  fij 
whole  file  on  Consolidated " 

Mr.  Pruett,  being  Mr.  Pruett,  could  ha 
taken  the  incoming  basket  and  the  desk,  tc 
if  he  had  wanted  them.  Both  she  and  Ivj 
Acker  knew  that  perfectly  well.  But  normal] 
that  would  not  have  stopped  him  from  goui 
ing  small  bits  out  of  her  desk  with  the  point 
his  pencil,  and  exploding  all  over  the  plac 
Now,  however,  Mr.  Acker  stopped  in  mil 
puff,  and  placed  his  hand  flat  down  on  tj 
desk. 

"Er,  ah,  uh,"  said  he,  skidding  to  a  stoj 
"That  was  quite  right.  Yes.  Do  you  kno 
Miss  Thompson,  you  have  remarkable  ey< 
Yes,  quite  right.  Thank  you." 

He  looked  at  her  as  if  he  were  about 
say  more.  But  then,  clearing  his  throat  ai 
pulling  rather  thoughtfully  at  his  lapel,  I 
straightened  up,  hesitated  a  moment,  art 
went  back  to  his  own  cubicle. 

"Well,  the  marines  landed,"  said  Mi; 
Moran,  behind  her.  "A  chance  to  blow  h 
top,  and  he  skipped  it.  Is  he  coming  dow 
with  something  or  have  you  taken  up  jud< 
Gail?" 

"I  charmed  him,"  said  Gail  absently.  Sh. 
was  still  a  little  awed  at  her  new  power.  Mil 
Moran  laughed,  rather  excessively,  but  G; 
ignored  that.  She  sat  up  straight  and  saucj 
at  her  desk  and  watched  for  Frank,  tha 
skunk. 

Not  that  she  would  date  Frank,  who  prori 
ably  wasn't  a  day  over  seventeen.  Shi 
wouldn't  date  him  if  he  were  the  last  man  oi 
the  whole  eighth  floor.  But  she  just  had  a  lit 
tie  something  she  wanted  to  show  Frank.  N< 
small  boy  with  a  flower  that  squirted  ink  eve: 
waited  more  eagerly  for  a  victim  than  Gail 
with  her  incantation,  waited  for  Frank. 
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KHAEL 


"I'm  feeling  like  a  million  dollars— American,  of  course." 
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Stepping  out? 
Vorit  take  along 


Take 


I 


Any  time  late  hours  and  over- 
indulgence bring  on  a  spell  of 
acid  indigestion,  try  Turns  for 
sweet  relief.  Taken  like  candy 
mints,  Turns  neutralize  excess 
acid  and  settle  upset  stomach 
almost  instantly.  You  feel  better 
fast!  No  baking  soda  (bicar- 
bonate) in  Turns.  No  danger 
of  overalkalizing;  no  acid  re- 
bound. Get  Turns  today! 

Night  and  day,  at  home  or  away, 
always  carry  TU.MS  FOR 
THE  TUMMY  I 


1^^"    To  feel  better, 
try  one  or  two  TUMS 
after  breakfast. 


QUICK  RELIEF  FOR  ACID  INDIGESTION 


When  he  came,  it  was  so  easy  that  it  wasn't 
any  fun.  Gail  made  a  mental  note  to  use  only 
the  first  three  words  of  the  thing  on  minors, 
as  she  watched  him  zoom  off  to  buy  her  a 
chocolate  bar.  Out  of  the  side  of  her  eye  she 
saw  her  boss  watching  her  speculatively. 
Oops,  thought  Gail,  absently  laying  out  the 
3x5  cards  she  was  supposed  to  be  filing. 

The  door  to  the  conference  room  flew  open. 
Mr.  Pruett  dashed  out.  He  glared  around  and 
his  eye  fell  upon  Miss  Moran,  who  rose  as  if 
mesmerized.  He  summoned  her  with  a  long, 
imperative  finger.  Someone,  it  seemed,  had 
to  take  this  portfolio  up  to  Radio  City  at 
once.  Miss  Moran  offered  her  entire  depart- 
ment on  a  silver  salver. 

Gail  was  considering  Mr.  Pruett.  No,  she 
decided,  not  the  very  first  day.  Maybe  never. 
One  would  have  to  work  up  to  Mr.  Pruett. 
For  the  Mr.  Pruetts  of  this  world,  perhaps, 
stronger  incantations  were  needed. 

"This  one  busy  ?  "  asked  Mr.  Pruett.  "This 
one"  was  Gail.  In  about  three  minutes  she 
found  herself  in  the  elevator,  with  the  port- 
folio under  one  arm,  taxi  money  in  her  hand, 
the  haziest  notion  of  where  to  go  when  she 
got  there,  and  a  firm  impression  that  the  port- 
folio had  been  overdue  two  minutes  ago.That 
was  life !  You  mow  a  person  down  and  he  runs 
an  errand  for  you,  and  you  end  up  running 
one  for  him,  simply  because  he  isn't  where  he 
ought  to  be ! 

On  the  sidewalk,  she  stood  as  far  forward 
as  she  could  without  actually  drowning,  and 
fixed  oncoming  Broadway  traffic  with  a  com- 
manding eye.  Every  taxi  was  full  of  dry,  com- 
fortable passengers.  Precious,  irreplaceable 
time  passed.  A  tall  man  in  a  raincoat  flashed 
out  and  stood  waiting  for  a  taxi  too.  He  looked 
very  interesting.  Gail  felt  invisible  beside 
him,  he  was  so  tall  and  so  hurried.  She  was 
sure  he  would  simply  climb  into  the  next 
empty  taxi  that  came,  without  ever  realizing 
she  was  trying  to  get  one  too.  So  sure  was  she 
that  she  gave  a  defeatist  half-wave  when  the 
empty  cab  did  show  up.  It  swooped  to  the 
curb  and  a  man  sprang  up  from  nowhere  at 
all,  popped  into  it  and  slammed  the  door  tri- 
umphantly. 

I  hat  was  your  taxi!"  The  tall  man  spoke 
accusingly.  "  If  it  hadn't  been,  I'd  have  gone 
after  it  myself." 

"I  waved  at  him,"  she  began  indignantly. 
She  looked  up  at  him.  (Darling,  you  re  wonder- 
ful. I  love  you.)  "I  hardly  wanted  to  blow 
kisses  at  him,"  she  ended  seriously. 

The  tall  man  was  thoughtful,  attentive. 
"No,"  he  said  pleasantly.  "No,  of  course  you 
didn't.  Relax!  I'll  get  you  a  taxi!" 

It  was  easy  as  that.  Gail  slid  into  the  cab 
when  he  opened  the  door  and  ignored  his 
hopeful  glance.  She  felt  she  needed  to  be  alone, 
just  for  a  few  minutes.  "  Radio  City,  please," 
she  said  quite  primly.  The  car  slid  out  into 
traffic.  "The  offices,  you  know,  not  the  mov- 
ies." 

They  stopped  at  a  red  lig!  .t.  The  driver  half 
turned  and  fixed  her  with  a  fishy  eye.  "  Whad- 
dayamean,  offices?"  he  asked. 

(Darling,  you're  wonderful )  "  I  mean 

offices,  just  offices,"  she  said  in  a  small  voice. 

"All  right,  sis,  we'll  find  you  some  offices. 
There's  three  blocks  of  Radio  City,  and  we 
ought  to  find  you  some  nice  offices  in  all  that." 
He  was  grinning  amiably. 

Could  Edison  have  felt  any  better  when  he 
discovered  electric  lights?  Gail  doubted  it. 

There  was  a  spot  of  indecision  at  Radio 
City.  The  driver  did  not  seem  to  have  his 
mind  on  his  work.  Three  times  he  hesitated, 
three  times  a  police  whistle  blew  him  on.  Blow 
by  blow,  they  approached  an  entrance. 

"I  dunno  is  this  what  you  want,"  he  re- 
marked anxiously. 

She  paid  him  with  Mr.  Pruett's  money  and 
dashed  for  the  shelter  of  the  building.  A  blase 
(Darling!)  but  very  pleasant,  really,  starter 
told  her  about  the  escalator  down  and  go  all 
the  way  to  the  end  of  the  hall,  and  take  an  es- 
calator up,  and  turn  to  the  right She  said 

she  was  sure  she  understood. 

"Just  come  back  to  me  if  you  get  into  trou- 
ble," he  implored  her. 

As  she  approached  the  escalator  down  some- 
thing made  her  glance  up,  and  outside  the 
door,  arms  on  window,  pensively  watching 
(Continued  on  Page  169) 


LITTLE   LULU 


"Humph— KLEENEX*  pops  up  without  all  that  fuss!" 

Little  Lulu  says . . .  Only  Kleenex  has  the  Serv-a-Tissue  Box— pull 
just  one  double  tissue  — up  pops  another!  Compare  tissues,  com- 
pare boxes— you'll  see  why  Kleenex  is  America's  favorite  tissue. 


C  International  CellacottOD  Products  Co. 
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LOOK 


. . .  3  TIMES 
EASIER  TO  READ 


BY  stopwatch  test,  a  Taylor  Binoc  Thermometer  is  3  times  easier 
to  read  than  ordinary  fever  thermometers.  Tells  you  accurately 
when  fever  warns  of  sickness.  Should  be  in  every  medicine  cabinet. 
Triple  lens  construction  makes  mercury  stand  out  clearly.  Special 
flat  shape  is  easy  to  grip  in  natural  reading  position.  Easier  to  shake 
down,  can't  roll,  less  apt  to  break.  In  both  oral  and  rectal  types  at 
$2.00  and  $2.50.  At  your  drug  store,  or  write  Taylor  Instrument 
Companies,  Rochester,  New  York,  or  Toronto,  Canada.  Taylor 
Instruments  Mean  Accuracy  First. 

TAYLOR   BINOC   FEVER  THERMOMETER 

TELLS  WHEN  TO  CALL  THE  DOCTOR 
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Flavor 


A  PRODUCT  OF  MERIT 

FOR  NEARLY  50  YEARS... 
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"'"^-HARBORING     FILM     FROM     MOt)l* 


IT    TASTES    GOOD —  ITS     GOOD     TASTE 


QUITTING  F'mest  Quality  Yarns 
***»»»»*»•**  at  Low  Prices 


YARNS 


Send  10<*  for  Sample  Folder 
to  cover  mailing  cost 

SUNRAY  YARN  HOUSE,  Dept.  J12 
349  Grand  St.,  New  York  2,  N.  Y. 


FASHION 
CATALOG 


Wonderful  new  styles  .  .  .  morning,  street,  and  afternoon 
fashions  that  slim  your  figure  cleverly  and  comfortably,  keep 
you  looking  trim  and  pretty.  Plan  your  maternity  ward- 
robe.   Free  catalog  sent   by  return  mail.    WRITE    TODAY! 

.    VIVI  FASHIONS,  136  Liberty  St.,  New  York  6,  N.Y.,  Dept.  P. 
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Beautiful  C^KtfU^  C^SM^O 
Christmas  Cards  by  Rust  Craft 

All  the  rare  enchantment  of  a  snow  covered 

countryside . . .  now  brought  to  you  on  these  beautiful 

Snow  Scene  Christmas  Cards  by  Rust  Craft. 

Everybody  loves  a  White  Christmas . . .  and  your  friends  will  be 

delighted  to  receive  your  greetings  on  these  lovely 

cards.  They  are  reproduced  in  their  natural 

colors  from  original  paintings  by  members 

of  the  Rust  Craft  Artists'  Guild. 


LOOK  FOR. ..ASK  FOR. 

25  Beautiful 

Snow  Scenes  ...    $ 


THE  BOX 


tollable  only  at  stores  where 
Rust  Craft  Cards  are  sold 


RUST  CRAFT 

BOSTON       •       TORONTO 
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he  doorway  like  a  devoted,  motorized  St. 
3ernard  dog,  was  her  taxi  man.  She  ran  over 
md  waved  reassuringly  to  him.  He  drove  off. 

"My,"  said  Gail  dreamily,  riding  down- 
ward. For  the  first  time  since  the  family  had 
noved  from  Little  Teacup,  Pennsylvania,  she 
elt  as  if  she  had  friends  all  over  town.  And 
■a  much  more  scope  than  back  home ! 

It  was  one  o'clock  when  she  got  back  to  the 
jffkesof  Caruthers,  Burt,  Barton  and  Pruett. 
She  would  tell  them  all  was  well,  she  decided, 
and  then  go  to  lunch.  It  had  been  a  delightful 
trip,  she  was  thinking  irrationally,  quite  as  if 
she  had  been  abroad  for  a  month,  rather  than 
uptown  for  something  over  an  hour.  Novem- 
ber was,  or  could  be,  a  beautiful  month.  Any 
month,  it  began  to  appear,  could  be. 

Beclouded  in  her  musings,  she  stepped  in- 
attentively out  of  the  elevator  into  the  very 
s  of  Mr.  Pruett,  for  whom  elevators  al- 
ways went  whichever  way  he  happened  to  be 
(going  at  the  moment.  Bouncing  off  Mr. 
Pruett,  she  caromed  into  the  tweed  arms  of 
young  Caruthers,  whose  arms  were  very  much 
more  receptive. 

Of  course,  this  sort  of  thing  is  bound  to 
make  a  girl  nervous.  Gail  gulped  and  reached 
desperately  for  her  incantation.  "Dar- 
ling   "  she  heard  herself  saying — aloud! — 

in  a  warm  little  voice.  She  turned  scarlet  and 
clapped  her  hands  over  her  mouth,  raising  ag- 
onized eyes  to  those  of  young  Mr.  Caruthers, 


who  was  still  holding  her  in  his  arms,  and  who 
was  not  looking  bored  at  all. 

For  one  shattering  instant,  time  stood  still. 
The  echoes  of  "Darling!"  rolled  around  the 
hall.  The  elevator  man  was  turned  to  salt,  and 
simply  held  the  car  door  open.  Mr.  Pruett 
had  suffered  the  same  fate  and  was  transfixed 
with  one  foot  raised  to  step  into  the  elevator, 
his  head  turned  to  where  his  assistant  file  clerk 
stood  in  the  embrace  of  the  senior  partner's 
son.  If  it  were  ever  going  to  work,  her  won- 
derful, wonderful  incantation,  now  would  be 
a  perfectly  ducky  time  for  it  to  do  so. 

Gail  took  a  step  toward  Mr.  Pruett.  This 
had  the  added  advantage  of  getting  her  out 
of  young  Caruthers'  arms.  Darling,  you're 
wonderful.  I  love  you !  she  said  very  firmly,  but 
this  time  only  in  her  inmost  depths.  Aloud  she 
said,  "The  portfolio  reached  them  in  plenty 
of  time  for  the  checkup  before  broadcast,  Mr. 
Pruett." 

"Thank  you,  Miss  Uh.  Thank  you."  Mr. 
Pruett 's  voice  was  approving  and  mildly  pa- 
ternal. "Coming,  Jerome?"  He  stepped  into 
the  elevator. 

"No,"  said  Jerry  Caruthers,  firmly  but  po- 
litely. The  elevator  door,  closing,  erased  from 
sight  Mr.  Pruett's  raised  eyebrows,  and  the 
two  of  them  stood  in  the  momentarily  de- 
serted hall ,  Jerome  Caruthers  with  a  quizzical, 
alert,  very  interesting  expression,  and  Gail 
Thompson  with  an  incantation  that  was  go- 
ing to  take  her  a  long,  long  way.  the  end 
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UK.  BAKBAKA  IHIII  II.  4  »<n 

Child  Psychologist.  Bank  Street  Schools,  New  York 

Whether  or  not  you  believe  in  a  single  standard,  your 
children  are  bound  to  be  influenced  by  social  forces  which 
separate  boys  and  girls  in  many  areas.  That's  often  neces- 
sary, and  good — but  not  always.  Very  young  boys  can 
benefit  greatly  from  "typically  girlish"  activities.  And 
little  girls  can  gain  a  lot  from  "tomboy"  play.  Early  drives 
as  widely  varied  as  the  expression  of  affection  and  the 
need  to  exercise  the  large  muscles  are  exactly  the  same  for 
both  sexes.  So  when  a  small  boy  plays  with  a  doll,  far  from 
being  a  "sissy,"  he's  just  showing  he's  human.  And  when 
a  girl  hits  back,  it  doesn't  mean  she  won't  grow  up  lady- 
like. As  thev  grow  older,  they'll  both  be  governed  more  by- 
cultural  attitudes  towards  their  respective  sexes.  However, 
their  social  relationships  later  in  life  will  be  healthier  if 
they  aren't  forced  into  a  rigid  pattern  of  differentiation  in 
their  early  years. 
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"Aren't  you  glad  we're  not  little  girls,  daddy? 
You  could  never  have  any  fun  with   us." 
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you T 11 
see 
this  page 


^YAME«/f(v 


Body  Sachet  l.oo 


Posy  Box  1.60 

Toilet  Water 
Perfume  2.S0,  4.00,  7.S0  with  Atomizer  1.S0 

Purse  Perfume  shown  l.oo 


. . .    and  think  of  her 


o1 


fiX  AM  EH/, 


Cly 


^UtidS/ti/y.J 


Sachet  Tablets 


Dusting  Powder  1.00    I 

Toilet  Water  l.oo 


Ribbon  Box  3.00 


. . .   and  think  of  him 


^vame% 


FOR  MEN 


■fc,  I 


m 


Shave  Mug  l.oo 


Lotion  l.oo.  1.7S  Mug-Lotion-Talcum 

in  gift  box  3.30 


Rockefeller  Center,  New  York 


PNICCS    r  Jt    FEDERAL   TAX     EICEFT   SHAVE   HUG 


LADIES'  HOME  JOURNAL 
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A  gift  of  Towle  solid  silver* 

whether  a  single  piece  or  a  place  setting, 

is  not  expensive. 


©  1948,  Towle  Mfg.  Co. 


/  1  %  yards  of  velvet  ribbon  goes 
all  the  way  around  your  head, 
to  tie  in  a  bow  beneath  your 
ear.  Tuck  floivers  into  bowknot. 


Gather  each  end  ofl  yard  18-inch 
veiling  to  a  point.  Take  two  %- 
yard  lengths  of  ribbon,  tie  in  half- 
boivs  covering  the  gathered  ends. 


Festivity  A-head 

BY  LEONE   SI : ANTIIOM 

Crisp  veiling,  colorful  ribbon  and  gay  ball  fringe  quickly  turn 
into  feminine  hair  accessories.  With  scissors,  needle  and  thread 
make  these  new  hair  trimmings  in  colors  of  your  oivn  imagina- 
tion for  a  pretty  holiday  look. 


Take  %  yard  of  2 -inch  velvet  ribbon. 
Loop  each  side  4  inches  above  end. 
Tack  on  ball  fringe  in  matching  color 
as  in  sketch.  Fasten  with  bobby  pins. 


Take  26  inches  of  veiling,  turn  back  4 
inches  on  either  end.  Fold  lengthwise. 

TV  _  o  •_  _L  —  -/*_.^.„..  ^«  A  *-»*i  s*svs*/i  oiAo  urrf/i 
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1?   SPARKLE  C#,„|$T  G,vlNG 


When  the  Christmas  spirit  starts  to  tingle,  you 
can  be  choosy  without  jumping  your  budget. 
Give  American,  handmade  by  skilled  Ameri- 
can craftsmen.  It's  one  of  Fostoria's  favorite 
patterns:  the  prismatic  rhythm  catches  the  eye 
...  a  friendly  colonial  beauty,  impressive  in 
every  setting.  So  durable,  so  ideal  for  everyday 
use  .  .  .  and  cheerful  for  cozy  hospitality.  And 
so  complete;  over  180  open-stock  pieces  for 
your  selection  in  the  better  stores  everywhere. 


F  0  SI  0 11  A 


FOSTORIA     GLASS     COMPANY    •    •    •    MOUNDSVILLE     •    WEST    VIRGIN) 


ON  YOUR 
PANTRY  SHElf  / 


CONDENSE^ 


TOMATO 


F,NEST  TOMATO  SAUCE 

"      ,,,5  TOMATO  SOUP. 
USE  CAMPBELLS  e 

""'  „rki„i  tomato  sow* 

Here  is  a  wonder-wor k mg     harobuIgers 
tor  your  erne^t    "^         appeal,    added 

tomato  sauce  as  is 


December,  I1 


.CAMPBELL'S  TOMATO  SOUP 

^  .   .aS  a  COOKING  SAUCE,".'- 

„„„derlula5aCO  ato 

^T"y0^ePvr;ou«antto^ 
ngredient  .  •  •  «'  gravies  .  ■  •  Pot 

«-raavoadac-pwi'sToroatoS<>up 

^faaiteomestrorntheea. 

scotch  «.«t  P.ep  b  ttr 

4  tbsp-  winced  °ni°n  '%  tgP-  8alt 

1  pound  ground  beef  1/g  tsp.  pepper 

!  can  Camp  Add  ^ 

Cook  onions *^Cl.  Wnd  to  «P. 
and  cook  until  barely  9„  pie  piate 

idd  salt,  pepP^.  and I  m«.  ^         at 

-r^^-rat^Uegrees 

S  ^  les  more  or  until  done, 
for  20  minutes  mor 
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Olill'k  m  EASYS 


BY    LOIELLA    G.    SBOUER 


I 


DURING  the  weeks  just  before  and  after  Christmas,  each  day 
has  its  own  excitement.  All  of  it's  fun:  the  shopping;  the  secret 
sessions  with  wrappings  and  ribbons;  decorating  the  house; 
baking  cookies.  There  will  be  parties  to  go  to,  parties  to  give. 
You'll  want  quick,  easy  dinners  during  the  rush  period  for  non- 
party nights.  Keep  these  menus  handy. 


Stuffed  Lamb  Patties 

(lurried  Pineapple 

Broiled  Potato  Slices  Peas 

Fig,  Orange  and  Cheese  Salad 

Coffee 


You've  shopped  lor  wreaths.  They  are  too 
expensive — and  you  need  several.  Why 
not  make  your  own?  All  the  shops  that  sell 
Christmas  trees  have  cut  evergreen  branches 
that  you  can  buy  for  next  to  nothing.  It's 
as  easy  as  this  little  meal. 

STUFFED  LAMB  PATTIES 

Season  %  pound  ground  raw  lamb  with  sail 
and  pepper,  working  into  it  I  tablespoon 
soft  butler  or  margarine.  Saute  x/i  cup 
chopped  mushrooms  and  I  onion,  chopped, 
in  1  tablespoon  butler  or  margarine.  Make 
4  very  thin  patties  of  ihe  lamb.  Put  each 
2  together,  sandwich  fashion,  wilh  the 
sauteed-mushroom-and-onion  business  in 
between.  Mound  ihe  filling  in  renter,  not  too 
close  to  the  edges.  Press  the  edges  together 
so  stuffing  won't  come  out.  Broil  3  minutes 
on  each  side,  baste  with  the  pan  juices  when 
you  turn  them. 

BBOILED  POTATO  SLICES 

Cut  cold  boiled  potatoes  into  %—%-\w\\ 
slices.  Brush  with  butler  or  margarine, 
sprinkle  with  salt  and  broil  wilh  lamb,  turn- 
ing once. 

CLRRIED  PINEAPPLE 

Melt  2  tablespoons  butter  or  margarine, 
blend  in  1  teaspoon  curry  powder.  Add  % 
cup  crushed  pineapple.  Cook  over  mod- 
erate heat  fr minutes  to  blend.  Serve  with 
lamb. 


clets — leaving  the  hooks  as  they  are.  This  wil 
make  wreaths  easy  to  hang.  With  thin  spoq. 
ivire — you  can  buy  it  in  any  stationery  o( 
hardware  store —  weave  sprays  of  greens  ontt 
the  hangers,  overlapping  greens  as  you  go. 
so  the  wire  wont  show.  Ten-inch  pieces  oj 
wire  are  easiest  to  handle.  Cones  and  brigh. 
berries  may  be  wired  in  here  and  there.  Wraj. 
the  hook  with  red  or  green  ribbon.  A  bow  tied  \m 
at  the  top  will  hide  the  hook. 


IIM 
It 


Chile  in  the  Snow 

Pepper  Beans 

Celery  and  Olives 

Pears  with  Marmalade  Sauce 

Coffee 

Even  though  your  husband  trusts  your 
taste,  there  are  some  Christmas  presents 
for  members  of  his  family  you'd  like  him 
to  choose  himself.  He  hates  to  shop,  but 
agrees  to  go  along  with  you  some  evening 
when  the  stores  are  open.  Unless  you  plan 
to  dine  out,  a  quick  dinner  is  called  for.  If 
you  aren't  in  a  tinsel  mood,  it's  a  good  quick 
dinner  for  any  time. 

CHILE  IN  THE  SNOW 

Add  }/i  cup  canned  tomato  sauce  to  1  can 
chile  con  carne.  Heat  together  and  serve  in 
fluffy  nests  of  mashed  potatoes. 

PEPPER  BEANS 

Cut  off  lop  and  remove  seeds  from  1  green 
pepper.  Cut  pepper  in  strips.  Add  to  1  pack- 
age frozen  green  beans  and  cook  in  small 
quantity  of  boiling  salted  water  until  both 
are  lender — 10— 12  minutes.  Drain.  Add  2 
tablespoons  butter  or  margarine.  Season 
with  salt  and  pepper. 


ha 


FIG,  ORANGE  AND 
CHEESE  SALAD 

Drain  canned  figs.  Splil  open  and  sluff 
with  softened  cream  cheese.  Arrange  on 
salad  greens  with  sliced  oranges.  Serve  with 
French  dressing. 


PEARS  WITH 
MARMALADE  SAUCE 

To  Y2  cup  orange  marmalade  add  1  x/i  table- 
spoons lemon  juice  and  ihe  grated  rind  of  Y2 
lemon.  Stir  in  x/i  cup  chopped  nuts  and 
thin  with  2  tablespoons  canned-pear  sirup. 
Arrange  drained  canned-pear  halves  in  des- 
After  dinner  get  busy  on  the  wreaths.  For  Serl  dishes,  curved  side  up.  Pour  the  sauce 
frames,    bend    wire   coat   hangers   into   cir-      over  the  pears  and  serve. 


a 
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Chicken-and-Oyster  Stew 

Hot  Buttered  Crackers 

Mincemeat  Squares 

Coffee 


i  weren't  going  to  bother  to  bake  Christ- 
5  cookies  this  year — but  you've  had  so 
ny  hints  from  friends  hoping  there'd  be 
ooky  box  from  you  coming  their  way, 
l  get  into  it  anyway.  For  several  evenings 
I've  been  making  up  different  doughs 
it  could  be  chilled  and  kept  ready  to 
;e.  You've  devoted  this  evening  to  bak- 
;.  It's  going  to  be  fun.  So  that  you'll  be 
e  to  keep  a  cool  head  over  a  hot  oven, 
ve  just  a  quick  chicken-and-oyster  stew 
■  supper  with  a  few  of  your  hot  cookies 
im  the  first  batch  for  dessert.  Mincemeat 
jares  are  easy  to  make  and  can  be  put  in 
5  oven  to  bake  while  you're  getting  sup- 
r.  Don't  eat  too  many — there'll  be  fewer 
•  the  boxes.  Remember  to  pack  soft  and 
sp  cookies  separately. 

CHICKEN-AND-OYSTER  STEW 

rli  3  tablespoons  butter  or  margarine  in 
irepaii.  -Add  1  pint  oysters  and  %  cup 
uor.  Let  cook  just  until  edges  curl.  Heat 
an  cream  of  chicken  soup  with    '  2  cup 


M- 


'■"  -\«ty  "t- 


' 1 


Combine  oysters  with   the   milk  and 

icken  soup.  Season  with  I  teaspoon  lemon 

ce,  salt,  pepper  and  a  dash  of  Tabasco; 

•ve    in    deep    howls    with    hot     buttered 

'"'  lckers. 


MINCEMEAT  SQl  ARES 

easure  }  2  cup  shortening,  1  cup  brown 
gar,  1  Y\  cups  flour,  '  ■>  teaspoon  baking 
da,  Yi  teaspoon  salt  into  a  bowl.  Work 
ixture  tope  I  her  with  tips  of  your  lingers,  a 
rk  or  a  pastry  blender  until  mixture  is 
uinhly.  Add  I  %  cups  quick-cooling  rolled 
ts.  Put  half  the  mixture  into  a  square 
allow  pan.  Pat  down.  Spread  this  layer 
th  1}  2  eups  canned  mincemeat.  Sprinkle 
th  the  remaining  crumbly  mixture.  Bake 

a  9  x  9  x  2"  pan  in  a  moderate  oven, 
>0°  F.,  30  minutes.  W  bile  still  warm,  cut 
to  squares,  and  remove  from  pan  when 

I. 


Hot  Onion  Canapes 

Tomato  Juice 

Shrimps  and  Rice,  Charleston 

Your  Best  Salad 

Cheese  Crackers  Fruit 

Coffee 


ou  are  having  an  unexpected  guest  you 
ave  never  met — a  very  important  person, 
our  husband  says.  There  are  shades  of 
pinion  as  to  what  is  fitting  fare  for  an  im- 
romptu  guest  meal.  You  don't  have  time 
o  prepare  an  elaborate  dinner — you  can  t 
ifford  to  splurge  anyway.  You've  been  in  a 
•ackage-wrapping  panic  all  week  long.  Un- 
>ler  these  circumstances,  my  guess  is  that 
our  meal  will  go  over  just  as  well  if  you 
:hoose  a  simple-to-make  main  dish — but 
me  that  is  distinctive.  Don't  bother  with 
regetables,  but  make  the  very  best  green 
<alad  that  you  can  make.  Precede  the  meal 
vith  a  quick  hot  canape  and  tomato  juice — 
n  the  living  room  for  swish.  One  kind  of 
-eallv  superb  natural  cheese  with  toasted 
Tackers  and  fresh  fruits  is  just  the  right 
dessert.  You  don't  know  this  guest's  tastes, 


but  with  this  simple  ending  you  cant  go 
wrong.  Serve  your  little  meal  with  grace. 
The  mood  you  set  for  your  dinner  has  much 
to  do  with  its  success. 

SHRIMPS  AND  RICE,  CHARLESTON 

Buy  I  !£  pounds  fresh  shrimps.  Peel  off 
shells  with  your  fingers.  Remove  the  black 
vein  along  the  back  of  each  shrimp.  Pour 
milk  over  shrimps  and  let  stand  10  minutes. 
Drain  and  roll  shrimps  in  flour.  Fry  the 
shrimps  in  5  tablespoons  hot  butter  or  mar- 
garine, seasoning  well  with  salt  and  pepper. 
Push  shrimps  to  one  side  of  skillet.  Add  3 
tablespoons  flour  to  the  dripping  and  let 
brown  to  a  light  tan,  stirring  well  with  a 
spoon  as  it  browns.  Turn  off  heat  and  add 
\]/2  cups  water,  1  tablespoon  chopped 
parsley,  %  teaspoon  salt,  1  tablespoon 
finely  minced  onion,  a  dash  of  Tabasco 
sauce,  a  pinch  of  crumbled  bay  leaf,  a  pinch 
of  thyme  and  one  of  marjoram  and  1  tea- 
spoon Worcestershire  sauce.  Cook  until 
thickened,  stirring  constantly.  Reseason 
with  salt  and  pepper  until  it  tastes  just 
right.  Serve  on  platter  with  a  border  of 
freshly  cooked  rice  and  a  garnish  of  parsley. 
It  takes  about  \}/±  cups  raw  rice  to  make 
enough  for  3. 

HOT  ONION  CANAPES 

Mix  3  tablespoons  finely  chopped  onion 
with  3  tablespoons  mayonnaise.  Season 
with  salt,  pepper,  2  drops  Tabasco  sauce 
and  j  2  teaspoon  paprika.  Spread  on  salted 
crackers  and  brown  under  low  broiler  heat 
just  a  few  seconds  until  mixture  hubbies. 
Makes  10-12. 


rf  kittle  /t^tc*  (Zfaitt-tcu 

Cold  Turkey 

Cumberland  Sauce 

< '.elery-and-Mushroom  Casserole 

Green  Salad 

Canned-Fig    Pudding 

Hard  Sauce  or  Lemon  Sauce 

Coffee 


You  and  yours  had  Christmas  dinner  at 
mother's  this  year — you  usually  do.  When 
it  came  time  to  leave,  you  found  a  neat 
package  of  cold  sliced  turkey  tucked  in 
among  your  Christmas  plunder.  You'll  have 
it  tonight  with  a  wonderful  cold  sauce  and 
a  hot  casserole.  Steamed  canned-fig  pud- 
ding with  hard  sauce  or  lemon  sauce  will  be 
vour  dessert — your  bow  to  the  season — 
unless  you  rated  two  pieces  of  mince  pie 
along  with  the  turkey. 

CUMBERLAND  SAUCE 

Put  '3  cup  currant  jelly,  the  juice  of  Yl 
lemon  and  the  grated  rind  of  1  orange  in  a 
saucepan.  Add  1  tablespoon  vinegar,  %  tea- 
spoon ginger  and  Y2  teaspoon  paprika.  Heat 
until  jelly  melts  and  blends.  Cool.  Serve 
with  cold  sliced  turkey,  ham  or  roast  lamb. 

CELERY-AND-MUSHROOM 
CASSEROLE 

Cut  enough  outside  stalks  of  celery  into 
J^-inch  pieces  to  make  3  cups.  Cook  in 
salted  water  until  tender— this  takes  only  a 
few  minutes.  Drain.  Add  '2  can  undiluted 
condensed  mushroom  soup  and  1  small 
can  peas,  drained.  Grease  a  small  cas- 
serole. Pour  in  half  of  celery  mixture.  Cover 
with  l/i  cup  grated  American  cheese.  Pour 
in  rest  of  celery  mixture.  Cover  with  an- 
other \i  cup  grated  cheese.  Top  with  but- 
tered cracker  crumbs.  Bake  in  moderate 
oven,  350°  F.,  until  bubbly  and  brown.  (If 
vou  have  them  on  hand,  saute  Y,  cup  sliced 
fresh  or  canned  mushrooms  and  add  to  the 
celery  before  combining  with  the  soup.) 


mape'Crfons  an/one  can  make, 
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"■^^  d      Smoky  cheese  spread  and  bacon 

dive  Pimierdo  cheese  spread      ^  y^^ 

Relish  cheese  spread  ^  CRACKERS 

they^  so  c^/Jusi  use  prepared    P£^        .  Ho,  prttlv  your 

'J.  hen  be  fanciful  as  you  P^e™T£    \xrL  CRACKERS  give  a 

<4attons"  are  .  •  •  *°d  .h°Vf richer    atisfaction  to  the-  spreads! 

crisp-and-tangy  base  .  .  .  b  nog  anc  ^  and  hal K  •  • 
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favorite  munching 
delicacy  of 
California  motorists 


P. 

%       CALIFOI 


CALIFORNIA 
STYLE 


Blue  Diamond  Almonds 
Butter  or  Salad  Oil 
Salt 
IF  YOU  have  ever  motored  the  high- 
ways of  California,  then  you've  gone 
back  home  yearning  for  more  of  those 
delicious  and  crisp  "French  fried" 
almonds  you  bought  at  roadside  stands. 
Now  you  can   proudly   (and  easily) 
make  "French  fried"  almonds  in  your 
home  to  the  delight  of  your  family 
and  your  friends. 

Place  the  Blue  Diamond  Almonds 
in  shallow  baking  pan  with  1  teaspoon 


X    l1tfH  D,AMO,V0  -• 

ALMONDS 


butter  or  salad  oil  per  cup  of  almonds. 
For  the  real  "California  style"  flavor, 
use  them  unblanched.  Roast  in  slow 
oven  (300°  F.)  25  to  30  min.,  stirring 
occasionally.  Spread  on  paper  to  cool. 
Sprinkle  with  salt  while  hot. 

But  just  be  sure  to  insist  on  Blue 
Diamond  Almonds.  Then  you  know 
you  are  getting  California's  very  finest 
almonds  selected  for  plumpness  and 
flavor;  and  the  Blue  Diamond  Brand 
cellophane  bag  protects  their  crunchy 
crispiness,  and  keeps  the  almonds 
sweet  and  fresh. 


from 
Valleys  of 
California 


fiRANO 


Sold  in  cellophane  bags; 
shelled  and  unthelled 

California  Almond  Grower* 

Exchange 

Sacramento,  California 


WAXTEX 


/**  Gnarantttd  by^-- 
t  Co*d  Houstkecplng 


HEAVY 
WAXED  PAPER 

in 


KNITTING   YARNS 


fOirAci  TREE!  MONirtACK 

O UA  »  A M  r [ I I  D net  horn  tui  gwn  |i Ml  feeler  n 
YARN  HEADQUARTERS.  Dept.  'L' 
7li   CHfSTNUT   ST.,   PHIIA.  «,   »A. 


-  Hit* 

r.«Ji 


*0 


Oh 
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"I'm  CHORE  GIRL— the  original 
knitted  copper  pot  cleaner.  I  don't  rust... 
splinter... rough-up  hands.  BUT,  I  do  whisk 
messy,  crusty  pots  and  pans  sparkling  clean  in 
a  jiffy!  I'm  10«  at  dealers  everywhere.  Look  for 
my  picture  on  the  tag." 

Chore  Girl 

Metal  Textile  Corp.,  Resell*  ■■„  N.  J. 

P.S.  "GOLDEN  FLEECE  is  back  II  your  dealer  says  'NO,'  send  12c  and 
his  name  and  address  lor  an  'emergency  ration'  hll  I  see  him."  C.C. 


MAINE   PIONEERS 

(Continued  from  Page  154) 


on  his  $1800  Old  Town  land.  She  considered 
it  a  vital  investment  in  their  security.  Un- 
precedented in  the  annals  of  son-and-mother- 
in-law  relations  is  the  fact  that  Stan  once  em- 
braced Mrs.  Harris  so  effusively  he  broke 
three  ribs. 

It  seems  that  Pat  is  cast  in  the  same 
heroic  maternal  mold.  In  the  cabin,  her  day 
starts  at  six.  Usually  she  wears  a  printed- 
cotton  dress,  or  a  raggedy  pair  of  slacks.  Tall, 
well-built,  clear-eyed,  she  has  luminous  skin, 
auburn  hair  curled  shoulder-length,  and  a 
dreamy,  aristocratic  look.  She  is  like  some 
fragile  high-born  British  beauty  who  looks 
regal  in  Edwardian  decollete.  Pat  never 
wears  make-up;  she  never  has  had  to.  But 
by  now  she  looks  as  if  a  rest  might  help. 

On  Stan's  rolling  wooded  property  there 
are  a  pond,  the  big  cedar-and-pine  log  cabin, 
a  barn,  an  outhouse,  a  triple  garage,  a  run- 
down icehouse,  a  woodshed,   the  cement- 
lined  well  that  alternately  freezes  and  runs 
dry,  and  three  tiny  cottages.  There's  enough 
wood  to  heat  the  cabins  "for  the  next  two 
generations,"    ac- 
cording to  Stan,  and 
there's  "meat  run- 
ning all  over  the 
place."   The  family 
can  trap  beaver  on 
its  pond,  and  figure- 
eight  there  winters. 
The  Crawfords  don't 
do  any  farming;  the 
keystone  of   their 
homestead  is  Stan's 
business,    insulating 
Maine   homes  with 
rock  wool. 

InoneoftheCraw- 
ford  cottages  lives 
Stan's  father,  who 
long  since  drifted  out 
of  the  law,  worked 
at  a  variety  of  desul- 
tory jobs,  and  now 
makes  20  per  cent  of 
whatever  insulation 
he  sells  for  his  son. 
He  averages  around 
$50  a  week  in  com- 
missions. In  the  two 
other  cabins  are 
Jerry,  Stan's  assist- 
ant, and  half 
brother,  Jack.  The 
three  men  often  eat 
over  at  Pat's.  This 
she  resents  as  an- 
other drain  on  the 
uncertain  family  in- 
come, and  it  is  the 
only  hint  of  friction  between  the  Crawfords. 

Mornings,  while  Pat  starts  breakfast  over 
her  minute  gasoline  camp  stove,  the  children 
tumble  out  of  bed  and  dress,  with  much 
chortling,  and  joint  assistance  to  Wendy, 
aged  212.  They  hang  up  their  pajamas,  and 
haul  their  dusty  bedding  back  into  shape. 
Terry  (Terrayne  Leigh),  8,  is  the  soft,  re- 
sponsible eldest.  She  helps  put  the  coffee 
on.  Breakfast  for  the  children  includes  fruit, 
cereal,  bacon  and  eggs,  toast  and  milk,  con- 
sumed out  of  miscellaneous  crockery,  such  as 
mixing  bowls  and  baking  dishes.  And  there's 
strong  coffee  for  the  men. 

Before  the  school  bus  comes,  at  7:40  a.m., 
there  is  general  inspection  and  "detoying" 
in  the  cabin.  Whereupon  the  three  eldest 
girls  grab  lunch  sandwiches  and  dash  off. 
They  are  Terry,  Patty  (Patricia  Anne),  7, 
roguish,  agile  and  engaging,  and  Sharry 
(Charleine  Stanley),  6  and  pixyish,  with  a 
wide  forehead  and  round  eyes,  who  looks  like 
a  serene  Botticelli  beauty. 

Pat  is  a  little  concerned  about  the  country 
school — she's  afraid  the  girls  aren't  learning 
fast  enough.  She'd  love  to  have  time  to  teach 
them  herself,  supplementing  schooling  with 
the  Calvert  home-education  system  mission- 
aries use. 

After  the  eldest  are  gone,  there's  a  pause 
for  another  round  of  coffee  before  Stan  and 


in  the  wide-open  West  —  that's  for 
the  Harry  Schwartzes,  of  Sheridan, 
Wyoming.  Although  Harry's  in- 
come, as  a  young  lawyer,  is  only 
$3300  a  year,  he  can  immediately 
realize  dreams  for  his  profession 
and  his  family  that,  in  a  big  city, 
might  take  years  to  achieve. 

Sheridan's  way  of  living  keeps 
the  cost  of  living  low.  On  a  G.  I. 
loan,  he  bought  his  ranch-style 
home  for  $7500 — in  the  East  it 
would  have  cost  at  least  $20,000. 
His  wife,  unworried  by  dictates  of 
fashion,  can  hold  the  clothes  budget 
to  $200  a  year.  There  are  a  good 
climate  for  health,  good  schools  for 
his  two  children,  and  the  Big  Horn 
Mountains  provide  a  vacation  par- 
adise— right  at  the  Schwartzes' 
back  door. 

To  meet  a  man  and  a  town  going 
places  together,  read — 
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the  men  rumble  off  to  work  in  his  truck,  a 
1937  bottle-green  Reo.  Then  its  "turn  on  the 
radio  loud  and  grab  the  broom,"  and  the  five 
rooms,  with  their  spare  wooden  furniture,  are 
swept  relatively  clean,  the  dishes  washed 
with  scant  well  water  heated  in  a  teakettle, 
the  potbellied  wood  stove  stoked,  the  trash 
buried.  Of  minor  assistance  are  the  two 
smallest — except  for  the  new  baby — Christy 
(Christine  Carol),  4,  big-eyed  and  mournful, 
who  had  rheumatic  fever  once,  and  Wendy 
(Wendalyn  Louise),  who  is  all  brown  eye- 
lashes, fumbling  gestures  and  glances  by  turn 
coy  and  petulant.  After  housework,  these 
two  are  bundled  out  into  the  snow  to  play. 

Though  Pat  has  a  washing  machine,  there 
was  no  water  to  run  it  last  winter.   So  she 
farmed  out  the  huge  family  wash  to  a  kind 
but  noncommunicative  neighbor,  Bertha,  for 
$3  a  week.   But  when  Bertha  got  sick  and 
the  well  froze  and  the  temperature  stuck 
around    zero,    the    laundry    lay    dismally 
stacked  up  on  the  back  porch  for  weeks.  And 
Pat  made  do  with 
her   two   pails  oi 
freezing  well  water 
(twenty-two  quarts) 
a    day    for    dishes, 
cooking,    drinking 
and  baths— and  the 
kids  looked  consid- 
erably short  of  well 
starched. 

Dishing  up  meals 
for  what  varies  be- 
tween seven  and  ten 
takes  almost  all  day, 
for  Pat.  Mealtimes 
mostly  hinge  on  the 
state  of  repair  of  the 
truck,  and  when  Stan 
gets  home  with 
groceries.  He  picl 
them  up  on  his  way 
home,  buying  at  a 
friend's  store,  where 
he  can  get  credit 
But  Pat  wishes  thi 
could  manage  tl 
chain  stores,  whei 
she  could  save  ft 
to  six  dollars  a  we 
And  she'll  do  tl 
marketing  hersel 
when  they  get  thei 
ancient  undertaker') 
Packard  register 
"  We  got  the  car  tl 
only  year  we  didn' 
have  a  baby,"  shi 
reminisced. 
As  it  is,  groceries  for  feeding  up  to  tel 
come  to  about  $30  a  week.  "The  budget  took 
a  nose  dive  years  ago,"  Pat  remarked. 

Around  six,  when  Stan  gets  home  eve- 
nings, he  may  lug  in  some  firewood,  or  he'll 
stalk  down  to  the  flooded  basement  in  hip 
boots  and  haul  out  some  vegetables  for  din- 
ner— Pat  canned  350  quarts  of  beets,  car- 
rots, corn,  applesauce,  jellies  and  jams  last 
summer. 

The  men  wash  their  hands  in  the  com- 
munal basin.  The  children  sit  down  to  grace, 
and  dinner  is  on.  "The  kids  are  crazy  about 
anything  they  can  slurp  down,"  says  Pat-1 
"soup,    or    stew,    or    spaghetti — anything 
swimming  in  sauce."  They  have  their  own 
cookbook,  and  dish  up  creditable  cookies,  < 
dropped  eggs  on  toast,  and  fudge.  Stan  has  a 
wild  woodsman's  taste  in  food.  With  practi- 
cally no  provocation,  he  will  elaborate  on 
how  to  cook  "beanhole  beans,"  partridge  "a , 
la  clay,"  hulled  corn,  or  porcupine  liver. 

After  dinner,  if  it's  Saturday  night,  the 
girls  get  their  curls  pinned  up,  and  have 
raucous  bath  in  the  kitchen.  As  there's  no 
tub,  it's  in  an  old  soft-drink  cooler  with 
galvanized-tin  lining.  Other  nights  the  girls  , 
listen  to  the  family  favorites,  Lone  Ranger 
or  Blondie,  before  bedtime  and  prayers. 

Evenings,  Pat  and  Stan  will  sit  around  the 

wood  stove  and  rehash  the  day's  doings, 

(Continued  on  Page  177) 
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Yes,  just  watch  guests  sit  up  and  take  notice  when  they  see  and  taste  your 
glorious  Minute  Tapioca  creations! 

Glamorous  tapioca  CREAMS— the  real  old-fashioned  kind  that  made 
dessert-at-Grandma's  an  extra-special  treat!  Shimmering  fruited  TAPI- 
OCAS—luscious  jewels  of  puddings  that  look  like  pampered  darlings— but 
are  actually  so  easy  to  fix!  Thrifty,  too!  Scrumptious  BAKED  TAPIOCA 
Desserts— the  fabulous  favorites  that  make  guests  ask,  "Howdoyou  do  it?" 

You'll  find  page  after  page  of  these  inspired  desserts  in  the  wonderful, 
new,  free  Recipe  Book,  "Miracles  With  Minute  Tapioca." 
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You  bet  eyebrows  will  raise  and  lips  smack  when  your  well-behaved 
fruit  pies  appear.  For  everyone  knows  it  takes  a  miracle  to  keep  the 
juice  where  it  belongs — in  the  pie.  And  you'll  know  the  miracle  is 
Minute  Tapioca  when  you  follow  the  recipes  in  the  superb,  new,  free 
book  offered  below! 


For  years  cooks  have  wondered  what  miracle  it  takes  to  keep  omelettes  and 
souffles  from  sitting  down  before  the  guests.  The  miracle  is  Minute  Tapioca ! 
For  the  highest,  widest,  most  delicious  omelettes  and  souffles  that  ever  won 
a  compliment — see  the  recipes  in  this  new,  free  book! 
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Guests  will  think  you  have  the  gift  of  magic  when  they  see  how  beau- 
tifully your  juicy  meat  loaves  slice  without  crumbling!  And  they'll 
wonder  how  you  get  such  smooth,  flavor-blended  stews,  soups,  and 
casseroles.  But  you'll  know  Minute  Tapioca  is  the  answer  to  all  these 
culinary  feats  when  you  use  this  new,  free  recipe  book! 
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Veteran  Cooks!  And  Rookie  Cooks!  Here's  the 
recipe  book  you've  been  looking  for! 

24  pages  of  tempting  new  ideas  for  Desserts — 
Pies— Meat  Loavesand  F  ish  Dishes— Egg  Dishes 
— Soups  — Casseroles  — and  so  many  other  lus- 
cious dishes.  Never  before  have  you  seen  such 
a  collection  of  wonderful  things  to  cat! 

Send  for  your  FREE  copy  of  this  gorgeously 
illustrated  book  today. .  ."Miracles  with  Minute 
Tapioca."  See  how  Minute  Tapioca  can  help 
build  your  reputation  as  an  ultra-special  cook! 


QUICK!  SEND  FOR  YOUR   FREE   BOOK  TODAY! 


MINUTE 
TAPIOCA 


A  Product  of  General  Foods 


LD 
MINUTE  TAPIOCA 
Department  S 
Battle  Creek,  Michigan. 

Please  send  me  a  FREE  copy  of  "Miracles  with  Minute 
Tapioca." 


Name- 


Address. 


City- 


.State. 


Offer  expires  June  1,  1949.  Good  only  in  U.S.A. 
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YOU  NEED  SOMETHING  THAT  A  BAKER  MAKES 

TO  MAKE  EACH  MEAL  COMPLETE 


EGGS  I 


NO  OTHER  FOOD  gives  you  such  a  wholesome 
combination  of  good  foods  as  do  the  things  your 
baker  bakes. 

The  milk  and  eggs  and  flour  and  sugar  and 
other  good  things  they're  made  with,  make 
delicious  bakery  foods  mighty  good  for  you  as 
well  as  wonderfully  good  eating. 

Copyright,  American  Bakers  Association,  19iS,  Chicago 


That's  why  you  need  something  that  a  baker 
makes  to  make  each  meal  complete:  completely 
satisfying,  completely  nourishing. 


THE   BAKERS   OF  AMERICA 

.  .  .  who  do  your  baking  for  you  with 
the  same  high  quality  ingredients  you 
would  use;  bake  fresh  daily  with  the 
same  care  you  would  take. 


Baked 7 
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ead,  thumb  over  the  mail-order  cata- 
ogue,  tune  in  on  an  occasional  sermon  on 
he  air.  Reading  favorites:  anything  by 
Clarence  Budington  Kelland  and  Mar- 
garet Landon's  novel,  Anna  and  the  King  of 
5iam.  The  kids  are  on  Alice  in  Wonderland 
In  their  Book  of  Knowledge.  Pat  will  knit, 
sew  (she  made  thirty  small  dresses  last  year), 
darn,  or  type  a  letter  (her  writing  is  as 
spirited  as  her  language).  Pat's  sewing  for 
the  girls  supplements  Mrs  Harris'  unending 
stream  of  clothing  for  the  children.  Her  own 
I  clothes  Pat  makes  over,  and  clings  to  some 
j  high-school-vintage  things,  and  wears  Mrs. 
I  Harris'  hand-me-downs  (Mrs.  Harris  buys 
one  size  larger,  for  eventual  relay  to  Pat). 
Stan  will  lounge  in  his  blue  jeans  (he  hasn't 
had  a  new  suit  for  five  years)  and  his  beloved 
Indian  moccasins.  He  smoked  a  pipe  till  he 
"lost  his  pipe  tooth."  They'll  talk  a  little 
politics  (both  are  self-styled  "liberals" — for 
Maine).  Once  a  month,  about,  they'll  get 
Bertha  to  baby-sit  while  they  take  in  a 
movie.  They'll  discuss  game  prospects,  and 
plot  out  vacations — Canada  this  year,  with 
camping  out  for  the  girls,  and  Alaska  next. 

But  when  Mrs.  Harris  is  up,  they'll  usually 
chew  over  the  finances. 

Last  year,  Stan's  income  was  $3850,  and 
with  his  six  female  dependents,  he  was  ex- 
empted from  any  income  tax.  There  are  no 
savings  yet.  Home-improvement  and  insula- 
tion jobs  gross  Stan  about  $500  for  three 
days'  work.  Operating  costs,  his  crew  of 
three,  truck  repair  and  materials  eat  up  all 
but  about  $40.  The  big  struggle  is  for  Stan  to 
stay  in  business  by  himself,  with  his  name  on 
the  truck,  and  not  be  swallowed  up  by  the 
co.icern  from  which  he  leases  the  truck,  as  a 
contractor.  He  hopes  to  buy  it,  but  that 
would  take  $2100.  And  to  complete  pay- 
ments on  his  land,  Stan  must  manage  $400  a 
year  for  three  more  years,  plus  6  per  cent. 

Last  year,  Mrs.  Harris  managed  to  lend 
the  Crawfords  $1100— $300  toward  the  first 
down  payment  on  the  cabins,  $700  toward 
owning  the  truck,  and  $100  for  Stan's  first 
purchase  of  his  rock-wool  materials.  To  do  it, 
she  had  to  borrow  against  her  future  earn- 
ings: she  got  $1500  from  a  local  bank, 
ostensibly  to  improve  her  rooming  house, 
and  then  lent  most  of  the  money  to  the  kids. 
She  is  repaying  the  bank  at  the  slow  rate  of 
$47.91  a  month,  and  figures  it  will  take  two 
more  years.  From  boarders  and  roomers  she 
collects  some  $200  a  month,  and  supplements 
occasionally  by  running  out  on  a  lucrative 
baby-nursing  job,  while  her  sons  deal  with 
the  roomers. 

Mrs.  Harris  considers  her  loan  to  the 
Crawfords  part  of  what  she  might  have 
spent  for  Pat's  "college  money."  Stan  has 
already  repaid  part.  He  plans,  reciprocally, 
to  drive  down  to  Med  ford  and  insulate  the 
boardinghouse.  Mrs.  Harris  says  she  never 
keeps  tabs  on  what  Stan  owes.  She  knows 
he's  the  kind  of  salesman  who  chronically 
has  more  jobs  than  he  can  handle.  "Mum's 
always  there  with  the  pocketbook,"  Pat 
puts  it. 

Here's  about  the  way  a  year's  spending 
goes  in  the  Crawford  family: 

Food  (for  roughly  seven )  Bills  av- 
eraged only  $25  a  week,  because  of 

Pat's  canning $1300.00 

Car  Upkeep — including  gas,  oil 
and  repairs,  at  about  $10  a  week. 
Truck  isn't  counted  in,  as  it  is 

leased 520.00 

House  Mortgage  and  Interest 
(rent)  Stan  must  pay  $400  a  year, 
plus  6  per  cent  of  the  unpaid  bal- 
ance, to  complete  payment  on  his 

$1800  land,  in  three  years 472.00 

Car  Mortgage,  annual  (Stan  bor- 
rowed $400  on  the  car  in  1947.)  .    .       312.00 
Medical  and  Dental — eventu- 
ally,  they   want   a   group-health 

plan 200.00 

Taxes— car,  hunting,  poll,  prop- 
erty and  livestock 106.00 

I  nstallments — washing  machine 
is  paid  up,  but  refrigerator  pay- 
ments start  at  same  rate  of  $10  a 
month 120.00 


Clothes— for  all  the  Crawfords. 
Mrs.  Harris  makes  most  of  the 
children's 100.00 

INSURANCE-LiFE-Stan    has 
a    $1500    policy,    and    pays 

•      $3.36  a  month 40.00 

Car— fire  and  theft    ....        70.00 
Property  —  the  Crawfords 
can't  insure   it   for   the   full 
$1800  value  until  it  has  more 
improvements— now  it's  worth 

$1200 20.00 

Recreation— at  $2  a  week  .  .  .  104.00 
Magazines,  papers,  books.  .  .  .  62.00 
Phone— just  installed,  now  wired 

in 50.00 

Gas  (bottled) 96.00 

Fuel — two  annual  cords  of  wood, 
as  Stan  doesn't  have  time  to  cut 

all  he  needs -  .    .    .         30.00 

Electricity 48.00 

Children's  Allowances— covers 
kickback  for  their  ice  cream,  mov- 
ies, crayons.  They  keep  half .    .    .         65.00 
Contributions— Red  Cross,  Com- 
munity Chest,  etc 25.00 

Miscellaneous,  hardware,  etc.    .         90.00 

Total $3830.00 
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BY  ETHEL  JACOBSON 

Motionless  there  in  the  road  they 

stood 
Profiled  against  the  Cottonwood, 
Heads  turned  toward  us  in  grave 

surprise, 
All  velvet  ears,  all  wild  dark  eyes. 
Then  with  a  bouncing  pogo  lope 
One  soared  incredibly  up  the  slope, 
Stopping  to  view  from  a  rocky 

height 
The  menace  below,  then  he  skipped 

from  sight. 

The  other  fawn  paused  a  heartbeat 

more 
For  the  promptings  of  inborn  bitter 

lore 
Until,  though  no  movement  stirred 

the  air, 
Even  as  we  watched^he  wasn't  there. 
The  road  was  empty.  But  under  the 

tree, 
Where  we  pretended  we  couldn't  see, 
In  the  scanty  thicket  two  shadows 

froze — 
The  fawn's  crouched  close  to  the 

guarding  doe's. 
They  watched  the  menace  until  we 

passed 
And  the  road  was  clean  of  our  taint 

at  last, 
And  safely  once  more  gentleness 

stood 
And  was  comforted  under  the 

Cottonwood. 


Maybe  evenings,  the  family  will  reminisce 
about  their  gypsy  past,  and  the  bucolic  days 
when  they  camped  along  Maine  streams  and 
potato  fields,  and  Stan  sold  bottled  gas,  and 
the  minister  came  to  dinner,  and  a  cow 
smacked  into  their  tent. 

And  then  there  was  the  memorable  jour- 
ney to  California,  in  1946,  when  Wendy  was 
three  weeks  old.  A  doctor  had  warned  Pat 
about  a  shadow  on  her  lung— so  Stan  headed 
west  for  a  drier  climate,  and  a  radar  job. 
Mrs.  Harris  tagged  along  for  the  ride,  and 
to  cure  her  arthritis.  There  were  five  carsick 
children,  two  parents,  a  grandmother  and 
one  cat  in  an  undertaker's  Packard,  dragging 
a  debilitated  half-ton  rented  luggage  trailer. 
They  weathered  road  washouts  and  eight 
blowouts.  Across  the  desert,  Wendy's  milk 


soured.  She  survived,  swigging  Pepsi-Cola. 
So  did  the  dehydrated  cat.  Everywhere 
people  turned  them  down  for  shelter— too 
many  children— so  they  slept  in  the  car. 
Money  ran  out  in  California,  and  Mrs.  Har- 
ris stayed  on-  and  took  a  child-nursing  job 
(at  $50  a  week)  to  help  out  with  ready  cash. 
Meanwhile,  her  16-year-old  son  Dicky  was 
managing  the  roomers. 

An  informal  tally  of  the  jobs  Mrs.  Harris 
has  had,  during  her  56  years,  includes,  at  6, 
tending  neighbors'  children,  at  fifty  cents  a 
week;  making  dolls,  in  Boston,  at  9,  to  pay 
for  her  music  lessons;  selling  ribbons  made 
by  a  blind  lady;  collecting  stray  dogs  and 
cats  for  the  Animal  Rescue  League,  for  an 
extra  meal;  trimming  hats;  department- 
store  purchasing  and  advertising;  making 
household  furniture;  door-to-door  selling 
fudge,  cakes,  electric  washers  and  aprons 
to  make  enoughto  clothe  her  children ;  man- 
aging an  underwear  concern;  child  nursing; 
night  scrubbing  and  cleaning;  house-paint 
jobs;  light  laundry;  fancy  dressmaking; 
demonstrating  kitchen  ware;  runningaComp- 
tometer;  renting  rooms;  first  aid  during 
World  War  I;  radar  work  in  World  War  II; 
teaching  basketwork;  wallpapering  and  im- 
proving her  boardinghouse;  and  now,  be- 
tween church  work  and  feeding  five  at  Med- 
ford,  clothing  the  Crawford  grandchildren. 
And  at  56,  she's  intrigued  by  an  offer  of  free 
lessons  to  act  in  television. 

"I  struggled  to  keep  my  home  and  have 
things  nice  because  I  never  had  them,"  Mrs. 
Harris  explains  today.  Once,  when  her 
house  was  almost  under  the  auctioneer's 
hammer,  she  threw  the  auctioneer  out  of  her 
front  hall,  "folding  tables,  auctioneer's  flags 
and  all,"  and  she  and  her  four  sons  saved  $75 
a  month  to  avert  foreclosure.  As  a  little  girl, 
she  says,  "I  never  remember  having  a  room 
of  my  own.  I  slept  on  trunks,  couches,  the 
floor,  chairs,  and  on  top  of  a  piano  the  night 
mother  died — so  she  wouldn't  be  alone." 
Toward  her  children  today,  Mrs.  Harris'  at- 
titude is  protective — to  "shield  them  from 
the  kind  of  life  I  had." 

Stan  and  Pat  realize  Mrs.  Harris'  impulse 
to  live  vicariously,  and  energize  other  peo- 
ple's lives,  is  a  product  of  her  own  loneliness. 
"Mom  has  hated  to  see  things  get  away  from 
her,"  Stan  explains.  Mother  and  daughter 
are  both  independent,  tender  and  impulsive 
by  turns;  Stan  says  they  tend  to  "build 
bridges  with  skyhooks."  Pat  is  the  prouder. 
Occasionally  they  quarrel.  "Her  words  hurt, 
but  her  deeds  heal,"  Pat  puts  it.  But  pro- 
gressively, as  their  problems  parallel,  Pat 
and  her  mother  grow  more  together.  "I 
didn't  know  how  much  mum  meant  to  me 
till  last  year,"  Pat  now  acknowledges. 

Golda  Harris'  Amazonian  fortitude  comes 
out  most  when  she's  talking  about  child- 
birth. She  says  she  had  Pat  quietly,  by  her- 
self, when  the  doctor  was  delayed  by  a 
storm.  "I  just  closed  the  door  and  had  the 
baby,"  she  explains.  The  doctor  arrived  an 
hour  later.  "  I  was  getting  ready  to  cut  the 
cord  myself.  There  I  was,  sitting  in  a  corner 
of  the  bed,  laughing  like  the  dickens,"  she 
chuckles.  She  adds  that  she's  never  been 
sick  with  a  child,  never  had  an  anesthetic. 
Years  later,  when  Pat  was  having  her  first  in 
a  cabin  by  the  road  in  Saco,  Maine,  Mrs. 
Harris  was  on  hand.  Again,  the  doctor 
wasn't  on  the  spot.  "Well,  honey,  there's 
just  three  of  us  here,  you,  God  and  me,"  she 
told  Pat.  "  I  took  the  sheet  and  tied  it  to  the 
top  of  the  bed  so  she'd  have  something  to 
pull  on.  I  smothered  her  with  ether  when 
the  time  came,  and  delivered  a  nine  and  a  half 
pound  girl— Terry." 

Perhaps  Pat's  most  conspicuous  success 
as  a  mother  is  the  harmony  of  her  children. 
"Considerateness"  was  what  Pat  most  val- 
ued in  sizing  up  Stan  as  a  husband,  and  he 
liked  her  "protective"  quality— though  she 
squirms  at  that. 

"No  matter  what  happens  to  that  guy,  he 
lands  on  his  feet  somehow,"  Pat  wrote  her 
mother  one  grim  time  last  year.  "After  this 
winter  I  think  Stan  could  hit  me  with  a  pad- 
dle every  day  and  I'd  still  think  he  was  won- 
derful. I  have  never  in  my  life  seen  such  pa- 
tience. Everyone  is  on  his  neck  hollering  for 
money  and  he  just  bows  politely  and  says 
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is  not  an  art, 
Known  only  to 
Chinese, 


Our  bright  girls 
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JVivd  serve  it  up 
with  ease! 


Many  meals  and  many  kinds  of 
meals  out  of  every  package.  Soup, 
main  course  and  dessert  dishes— all 
are  easy  to  prepare  and  delicious. 
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When  baby's  upset  because  of 

"Childhood  Constipation" 


•  -•&•  Fletcher's  Castoria! 

"It's  the  laxative  made  especially  for  infants 


and  children." 


WHEN  your  baby  frets  and  fusses 
. . .  when  she's  upset  because  of 
"Childhood  Constipation"  .  .  .it's 
wise  to  know  what  to  do.  Give  her 
Fletcher's  Castoria. 

Thorough  and  effective — yet  so  gen- 
tle, it  won't  upset  sensitive  diges- 
tive systems. 

Made  especially  for  children  —  con- 
tains no  harsh  drugs,  will  not  cause 
griping  or  discomfort. 

So  pleasant-tasting  —  children  love 
it  and  take  it  gladly  without  any 
struggle. 


The  original  and  genuine 

CASTORIA 


Get  Fletcher's  Castoria  at  your  drug- 
store today.  Be  sure  you  see  the  green 
band  and  the  Charles  H.  Fletcher 
signature  on  the  package— then  you 
will  know  that  what  you  are  getting 
is  the  original  and  genuine. 


when  he  gets  it  they  will,  that's  all  he  can 
promise.  God  love  him  and  give  him  a  break 
soon.  Don't  worryjabout  my  praying,  darling. 
The  Lord  and  I  have  always  been  on  speak- 
ing terms.  He  sees  to  it  that  we  all  stay  alive 
and  able  to  take  what's  handed  out  to  us, 
and  that,  after  all,  is  what  counts.  Being 
able  to  hold  your  head  up  no  matter  who 
wants  to  push  it  down." 

The  children  are  luminous  examples  of 
this  reciprocal  tenderness.  Pat  never  raises 
her  voice,  never  fails  to  return  a  smile.  "  Dis- 
cipline with  love"  is  her  creed.  There's  no 
pairing  off  among  the  girls,  no  "gimme" 
about  toys  and  clothes.  When  they  go  down- 
town on  an  occasional  shoe  foray,  the  clerk 
in  the  dry-goods  store  which  has  served  three 
generations  of  Craw  fords  calls  them  "per- 
fect ladies."  They  all  shared  anticipation  of 
the  child  to  come — they  just  knew  she'd  be 
a  girl.  When  Wendy  was  born,  they  con- 
verged on  the  infant  to  do  the  diaper  chang- 
ing, and  "couldn't  wait  till  she  wet"  to 
snatch  the  old  one  off.  "Sharry,  you  should 
so  pick  up  the  papers,  mommy  can't,  you 
know  why,"  Patty  scolded.  "You  never  saw 
such  consideration,"  Pat  wrote  her  mother. 
The  girls  are  even  interested  in  the  procrea- 
tive  possibilities  of  Smoky,  the  wildcat. 

jjut  they're  normal,  raucous  girls.  Patty 
will  crow  with  glee  about  "new  shoes  tomor- 
row"; Christy  is  vain  about  her  curls;  Terry 
will  sound  shocked  if  they  call  names  at 
school,  but  come  home  with  some  mildly 
ribald  couplets;  Sharry  learns  coquetry  from 
the  boy  next  to  her  on  the  school  bus;  Wendy 
will  exult  over  a  new  dustpan. 
,  The  children  have  had  a  steady  flow  of 
croupy  coughs  and  fevers,  in  the  subzero 
Maine  winter.  All  have  had  scarlet  fever 
but  Wendy,  who  had  mumps  twice  and  bron- 
chial pneumonia;  and  Christy,  who  had 
rheumatic  fever.  Last  winter,  Pat  kept  them 
all  out  of  school  several  weeks  for  a  heart 
check.  Pat's  sleep  is  fitful,  and  she  always 
"has  one  ear  open"  for  a  sneeze. 

Talking  to  the  Crawfords  about  their  fu- 
ture plans  is  like  talking  to  a  Soviet  com- 
missar about  prospects  for  his  village — the 
present  and  the  future  intermingle.  Glibly, 
Pat  will  discuss  a  larger  bedroom  for  six 
girls,  with  a  bureau  and  cupboard  for  each. 
Stan  and  Pat's  priorities  include  an  indoor 
toilet,  a  fireplace,  an  artesian  well,  a  modern 
kitchen,  an  orchard,  a  garden,  sun  porches,  a 
home  freezer,  maybe  a  tennis  court.  Pat  has 
blueprinted  in  her  mind  and  crayoned  on  pa- 
per a  three-year  garden  plan,  with  prices  and 
growing  seasons  of  items  like  black  Tartarian 
cherries,  mock  orange  and  scabiosa.  Stan's 
priorities  involve  "paying  for  the  truck  and 
the  place  in  a  hurry,"  general  repair,  insulat- 
ing Mrs.  Harris'  home,  some  sheep,  chickens 
and  a  milk  cow.  They  got  goats  last  spring, 
which  promised  to  lop  $10  off  the  weekly 
milk  bill. 

Then,  there's  the  dream.  Eventually, 
Stan  expects  to  switch  from  insulation  to 
home  design  and  manufacture  of  children's 
toys.  He'll  build  a  Puritan  log  stockade  out 
front  for  his  children — a  regular  playland. 
And,  still  using  wood  from  the  place,  he'll 
make  toys  for  sale,  some  mechanical,  some 
wood,  and  supplement  them  with  basket- 
work  of  the  Indians  in  the  Old  Town  Penob- 
scot reservation. 

"With  selling,  you're  on  edge  all  the  time," 
Stan  figures,  and  a  good  permanent  balance 
is  to  live  in  the  woods.  "There's  no  quieter 
place  than  here.  Every  once  in  a  while  I  get 
sick  of  breathing  everyone  else's  air,  got  to 
get  some  of  my  own."  Pat,  too,  likes  the  idea 
that  the  children  can  "get  to  see  the  very  be- 
ginnings of  life,  from  the  first  green  sprig. 
When  we  were  little,"  she  recalls,  "we  al- 
ways hung  around  the  railroad  station." 

I  asked  Pat  what  she'd  choose  if  someone 
gave  her  a  vacation — bright  lights?  clothes? 
the  sophisticated  life? 

"My  idea  of  a  vacation,"  she  answered 
without  batting  an  eyelash,  "is  to  hire  a  log 
cabin  somewhere  with  a  maid  who  didn't 
speak  English.  She  would  get  my  meals  pre- 
pared for  me — I  wouldn't  want  to  see  her  at 
all.  And  I'd  want  plenty  of  time  to  swim, 
fish,  ride,  play  the  piano  and  ride  horses,  and 
no  one  to  bother  me."  the  end 
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PANT- EASE   diapers  stay  in  place 

on  the  most  active  infant  and   the 

elasticity  of  this   specially   knitted 

cotton   fabric    keeps   your  baby 

comfortable    at  all  times 

No  Folding-No  Seams-No  Loose  Ends 

to  slip,   hang   down   or   become   bunched  - 
where    they    do    not    belong      -     -     - 

EVEN  DADDY  CAN  CHANGE 

Pant-Ease  diapers 

Highly  absorbent-Easy  to  launder  and,] 

the    double   thickness   with   open   ends, 

permits   hanging  so   the   air  can  circulate 

through    each    garment   and   —   DRY   IN    LESS   TIME 

i      x^   DIAPERS 

>^^"    are  used  and  approved  by  Doctors, 
Nurses  and  thousands  of  modern  Mother* 

See  Pant-ease  at  Department  Stores  and  Shops 
or  Send  for  FREE   LITERATURE       « 

Sample  Garment  25c 
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Pant-ease  Infant  Wear  Co.  lis  Arcade.  N.Y. 


BABY 

COMING 


Start  right  with  this  improved,  easy-to-clean,  Hy- 
geia  nursing  unit.  Fewer  parts — just  nipple,  bottle, 
and  cap.  Prepare  full  day's  formula  at  one  time. 
Only  necessary  to  remove  cap  when  feeding.  Cap 
Also  Available  in  4  oz.  Size  keeps  nipples  germ-free. 
Handy  for  out -of- home 
feeding.  Useful  as  con- 
tainer for  baby's  other 
foods.  Famous  breast- 
shaped  nipple  has  pat-  ' 
ented  airvent  to  reduce 
"windsucking."  Sold  at 
your  druggist's  com- 
plete as  illustrated  or 
parts  separately. 


CONSULT  YOUR  DOCTOR  REGULARLY 
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lovable  pony  looking  real  enough  to 
whinny.  Three  brilliantly-colored  horses 
on  the  drum  give  the  galloping  move- 
ment of  merry-go-round  steeds  to  the 
music  of  a  hidden  chime.  Pony  Chime  and 
16  other  Fisher-Price  Toys  with  their  gay 
colors  and  unique  action  all  endear  them- 
selves to  little  owners. 

Ask  for  Fisher-Price  Toys  at 
your  favorite  toy  department 

FISHER-PRICE   TOYS,   Inc..   East   Aurora.   N.  Y. 

FkEE"  Colorful  folder  showing  17 
Fisher-Price  Toys  with  catchy  rhymes.  Or 
enclose  10c  for  our  big  16-page  catalog 
showing  the  toys  in  full  color.  It's  worth 
more    than    this    purely    as    a   picture    book. 


Name 
Address 

Tiry                                               <fafP       ,  . 
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FISHER-PRICE 

TOYS  . 
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II  is  difficult  i<>  tell  the  symptoms  of  beginning  pneumonia 
from     those    of    a    cold.    Take    no   chances,    call    a    doctor. 


Pneumonia: 
Still  a  Challenge  to  Mothers 

Itif  Itr.  II  vr  limn  A.  ItimiU'svit 


President,  Chicago  Hoard  of  Health 


FEW  weeks  ago,  the  seven-year-old  son 
in  a  family  I  know  was  ill  for  several 
days  with  a  severe  cold.  Then,  on  a 
Friday  afternoon,  the  sick  boy  devel- 
d  a  cough  and  complained  of  pain  in 
chest.  His  fever  shot  up  to  10 1  . 
Saturday  morning,  the  doctor  found  evi- 
nce of  congestion  in  the  child's  lungs,  and 
was  taken  to  the  hospital.  When  the  di- 
nosis  of  lobar  pneumonia  was  confirmed, 
nicillin  was  given  immediately  and  con- 
lued  all  day  and  all  night— an  injection 
ery  three  or  four  hours. 


VrRATEFl  I.  young  mothers 
from  Maine  to  California  lell 
us  that  Doctor  Bundesen's 
l>al>\  booklets  have  been  of 
the  greatest  help  to  them  in 
caring  for  their  own  babies. 
The  first  eighl  booklets  cover 
your  baby's  first  ei»hl  months. 
They  sell  for  50  cents.  The 
second  series  of  booklets  cov- 
ers the  baby's  health  from 
nine   months   to   two  years — 

seven   1 klets  for  50  cents. 

The  booklets  will  be  sent 
monthly;  be  sure  to  tell  us 
when  you  want  the  first  book- 
let, A  complete  hook  on  tin- 
care  of  the  baby,  a  ntws- 
Harti  Hupith'wnonl  to  the 
monthly  booklets,  Oik  B\- 
bies,  No.  1345,  is  -.">  cents.  V 
booklet  on  breast  feeding,  \ 
Doctor's  First  Di  ty  totfie 
Mother,  No.   1346,  sells  for 

(>  cents.  Address  all  requests 
to  the  Reference  Library, 
Ladies'  Home Jm  bnal,  Phil- 
adelphia 5,  Pennsylvania. 


On  Sunday  morning  the  child's  temper- 
ature was  normal,  the  pain  was  gone,  and 
only  a  trace  of  the  cough  remained.  As  a 
safeguard,  the  penicillin  injections  were 
continued  for  another  two  or  three  days, 
and  the  child  was  kept  in  the  hospital  for 
five  days.  But  the  first  day  told  the  story: 
In  most  cases  today,  pneumonia  that  is  diag- 
nosed early  can  be  knocked  oat  completely 
within  a  few  hours! 

Nevertheless,  the  exceptions  are  frequent 
and  serious  enough  to  make  constant 
watchfulness  against  pneumonia  a  necessity 
still.  Take  the  case  of  another  family  I  know 
about :  This  time  it  was  the  young  husband 
and  father  who  became  ill.  Cold,  cough, 
chest  pains,  chills  and  fever  followed  one 
another  in  the  typical  pneumonia  fashion. 
As  soon  as  the  lungs  were  definitely  in- 
volved, the  young  man  was  taken  to  a  hos- 
pital. 

From  here  on  the  story  is  tragically  dif- 
ferent. In  this  case,  penicillin  had  no  effect 
on  the  course  of  the  disease,  which  became 
steadily  worse.  Sulfonamides,  streptomy- 
cin, oxygen  and  other  measures  were  tried — 
all  without  result.  A  week  after  he  was  ad- 
mitted to  the  hospital,  the  young  man  died. 
Post-mortem  examination  showed  both 
lungs  filled  with  infected  fluid  as  a  result  of 
the  disease.  The  pneumonia  organisms  in 
this  case,  for  no  reason  that  the  doctors 
could  determine,  had  resisted  every  method 
of  treatment  known  to  medical  science. 
This  happens  in  a  certain  number  of  cases — 
fortunately  very  few. 

The  fact  that  pneumonia  deaths  are  raae 
today,  where  they  were  comparatively  com- 
mon only  a  few  years  ago,  will  not  com- 
fort the  parents  whose  child  gets  pneu- 
monia, if  it  proves  to  be  one  of  the  rare 
cases.  Prevention  is  the  mother's  primary 
responsibility,  and  the  first  rule  of  preven- 
tion is  to  avoid  excesses  of  all  kinds.  Any- 
thing that  lowers  resistance,  such  as  ex- 
posure, chilling,  fatigue,  overexertion,  lack 
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BABY:  What's  the  fuss, 
Mom?  You  said  you'd 
like  to  lead  a  baby's 
life.  Even  with  a 
stocking  to  hang  up, 
you're  complaining ! 

MOM :  But  I'm  so  uncomfortable!  You've 
picked  me  up  and  put  me  down  all 
day  long.  I've  wiggled  and  twisted 
and  squirmed.  And  my  poor  skin 
just  can't  take  any  more! 

BABY:  My  skin  feels  the  same  way, 
Mom!  Now  you  see  why  I  want 
Santa  to  bring  me  some  Johnson's 
Baby  Oil  and  Johnson's  Baby 
Powder! 

MOM:  I'll  speak  to  Santa  personally! 
But  honey — why  both  '. 


BABY:  It  takes  both  to  keep  a  baby 
smooth,  Mom.  Gentle  Johnson's 
Baby  Oil  after  my  bath  and  at 
every  diaper  change,  to  help  pre- 
vent what  my  doctor  calls  '"urine 
irritation."  Mm — I'll  feel  good! 
And  plenty  of  other  times,  I'll 
thank  you  for  soothing  sprinkles  of 
Johnson's  Baby  Powder,  to  help 
chase  chafes  and  prickles  and  keep 
me  snuggly  as  a  Christmas  teddy 
bear! 

MOM:  Angel,  from  here  in,  you're  a 
Johnson's  Baby ! 

BABY:  That's  the 
Christmas  spirit, 
Mom.  Let's  get  that 
stocking  up  where 
Santa  can't  miss  it .! 
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The  gift  to  gladden  a  little  girl's  heart 


This  Christmas,  give  a  little  girl  a  real  thrill — 

give  one  of  these  dainty,  smartly-styled  peewee 

expansion  bracelet  and  locket  sets.  Expertly  made, 

with  engraved  or  cloisonne  lockets,  each  set  comes 

in  a  handsome  plastic  pocketbook  that  resembles 

Mommy's  .  .  .  $8.95  plus  tax,  at  leading  jewelers. 

Bruner-Ritter.Inc,  Fifth  Avenue,  New  York. 


peewee 

EXPANSION    BRACELET 
and    LOCKET   SETS 


PEEWEE  —  made    by    the    makers   of   famous   BRETTON   watch   bands 


M    FOR  YOUR   {gMg  %  *   «S1 

#  CHRISTMAS  t \W,^M 
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All  the  adorable  "new  look' 

loveliness,  impeccable  workmanship  and 
perfect  fit  NANNETTE  is  known  for 

highlight  these  captivating  holiday 
Toddler  Frocks.  Just  a  pair  from  our  joyous 
collection  of  dream  originals- 
perfect  for  Christmas  gifting.  About  $4.00. 

Other  Babe  &  Toddler  Frocks,  from  9  mos.  to  size  3. 

About  $5.00.  At  better  stores  everywhere. 

©  NANNETTE  MFG.   CO.,   INC.,  PHILA 


of  proper  rest  or  sleep,  inadequate  diet  or  a 
cold  or  other  mild  infection,  may  predispose 
the  child  to  pneumonia  when  pneumococci, 
the  germs  that  cause  the  disease,  are  present. 

These  germs,  of  whjch  there  are  many  dif- 
ferent types,  are  easily  communicated  from 
person  to  person  and  may,  in  fact,  be  carried 
and  transmitted  to  others  by  people  who  are 
not  themselves  ill.  Doctors  who  are  in  public- 
health  work  have  a  saying  about  pneumonia: 
"Wherever  there's  a  crowd,  there  are  pneu- 
mococci!" 

Nevertheless,  it  isn't  sensible  or  fair  for 
mothers  to  keep  their  children  home  from 
school,  playground  or  properly  ventilated 
movies  on  that  account.  Healthy,  robust 
children  are  not  often  infected;  the  mother's 
duty  is  to  protect  her  child  by  building 
health  from  within,  rather  than  by  isolat- 
ing him  in  an  attempt  to  protect  against  out- 
side exposures. 

In  spite  of  all  precautions,  however,  pneu- 
monia may  still  come  to  the  healthy  baby  or 
child.  When  the  disease  strikes,  the  success  of 
treatment,  even  with  today's  miracle-work- 
ing chemicals,  depends  directly  on  the 
promptness  with  which  it  is  undertaken.  It  is 
difficult  to  tell  the  symptoms  of  beginning 
pneumonia  from  those  of  a  cold.  Under  ordi- 
nary conditions  pneumonia  starts  with  fever, 
at  first  about  101°,  but  rapidly  rising  to  103° 
or  more.  There  is  usually  coughing  and  the 
child  may  vomit.  The  breathing  soon  be- 
comes more  rapid  than  normal.  If  the  attack 
is  severe,  there  may  be  blueness  of  the  lips 
and  fingernails. 

A  cold  does  not  start  so  suddenly  as  pneu- 
monia, but  it  is  not  unusual  for  a  child  to 
have  a  temperature  of  102°  or  103°,  particu- 
larly if  there  is  infection  of  the  tonsils  or 
throat.  However,  a  child  with  a  cold  may 


A  Aul  ov  us  complain  ov  the  short- 
"  ness  ov  life,  yet  we  all  waste  more 
time  than  we  uze.  —JOSH  BILLINGS. 


play  normally  and  not  look  particularly  ill; 
the  child  with  pneumonia  really  looks  sick 
and  acts  sick.  If  there  is  any  question  at  all 
about  the  nature  of  the  illness,  let  the  doctor 
decide,  and  the  sooner  the  better. 

When  there  is  any  chance  of  pneumonia, 
never  wait  to  call  the  doctor! 

Another  form  of  the  disease,  bronchopneu- 
monia, affects  the  upper  part  of  the  lungs  and 
the  bronchial  passages,  rather  than  the  lobes. 
Bronchopneumonia  is  likely  to  be  more  grad- 
ual in  its  onset,  and  to  last  longer,  even  when 
treatment  is  early  and  successful,  than  the 
lobar  type.  Following  bronchopneumonia, 
general  body  weakness  and  coughing  may 
persist  for  three  or  four  or  even  six  weeks  or 
more.  This  is  a  dangerous  period,  and  I  have 
often  seen  relapses  to  the  more  acute  stage 
when  mothers  were  careless  about  guarding 
against  overexertion. 

In  either  type  of  pneumonia,  treatment  in 
the  hospital,  where  every  needed  facility  is 
quickly  available,  is  usually  safer  and  gen- 
erally preferable.  However,  when  a  hospital 
bed  is  not  available  or  when  the  doctor  de- 
cides it  isn't  needed,  the  mother  who  is  nurs- 
ing the  sick  child  herself  should  remember 
that  rest  and  comfort  are  the  objectives  of 
nursing  care.  The  doctor  will  prescribe  drugs 
to  relieve  pain  and  coughing  and  promote 
rest,  as  well  as  to  combat  the  disease  itself. 
Mother's  task  is  to  get  organized  so  that  the 
necessary  washing,  feeding  (soups  and  bland 
foods  at  first),  changing  of  linen  and  toilet 
care  can  be  accomplished  with  a  minimum  of 
disturbance  to  the  child. 

Once  convalescence  starts,  the  goal  is  to  re- 
build strength  as  rapidly  as  possible.  The 
convalescent  youngster  is  likely  to  be  irritable 
and  restless,  and  ingenuity  is  needed  to  keep 
him  within  planned  periods  of  rest  and  play 
that  will  allow  adequate  time  for  recuperation 
without  strain.  Plenty  of  milk,  cereals,  fresh 
vegetables  and  fruits  and  lean  meat  will  help 
restore  strength.  All  renewed  activity  should 
be  checked  carefully  with  the  doctor,  and  the 
child  recovering  from  pneumonia  who  shows 
any  signs  of  fatigue  or  a  returning  cold  should 
be  put  to  bed  at  once.  the  end 


A  Christmas  Presen 
Children  Will  Adore 


What  to  give  — toys?  clothes?  Here's  a  com 
bination  of  both!  Sweatshirts  that  childre 
love  to  wear  for  play  or  school! 

Their  favorite  heroes— Little  Beaver,  Gene 
Autry,  Captain  Marvel,  Red  Ryder  or  Dick 
Tracy  are  gaily  printed  on  the  front.  These 
sweatshirts  wash  easily  and  need  no  ironing. 

Sizes  from  4  to  14.  Little  Beaver,  2  to  8. 
All  are  spring-needle  knit  for  quality.  In 
white  or  colors,  about  $1.25  at  most  chain 
and  department  stores.  Or  write  — 

J.T.FLAGG  KNITTING  CO.,  INC. 

Makers  of  High-grade  Knii  Goods 

Mills:   Florence,  Alabama 
New  York  Office:   93  Worfh  Street 
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For  Precious  Baby- 


BABEE-TENDA 

Safety  Chair  for 
Feeding  or  Play 

Banish  fear  of  falls.  Your  livelyl 
young  squirmer  is  snugly  secure  ml 
this  sturdy  tow  chair.  Cushioned!^ 
swing  action  seat,  patented  safety  k 
features.  Fold  s  for  easy  carrying.  . 
Converts  to  many -use  junior 
table.  Doctor-approved. 


Grand  Gift  for 
New  Mothers 

Send  tor  FREE  FOLDER 


.  See  phone 
rite   today 


THE    BABEE-TENDA   CORP.. 
Dept  5M.  'VI  prospect  ««e .  Cleieland  IS.  Ohioj 
©  1946  'Ret.  US  Pal.  Oil. 


KNITTING  YARNS 


for  over  40  years 

WRITE  FOR 

FREE  SAMPLE  CARD 

Spun  in  own  mill 


™-  CLIVEDEN  YARNS 


711  ARCH  ST. 
PHILA.  6,  PA. 


MARK  EVERYTHING  WITH 

12  00Z  $3.50      V^^/^-lV^y       6D0Z.  $2.40 

WOVEN  NAME  TAPES 

Order  from  your  dealer,  or  write  ., 

CASH'S,  South  Norwalk  4,  Conn. 


noon 
fashions    with    concealing    lines    for    the    mother- 
to-be.      Also    Maternity    Corsets    and     Lingerie. 

CRAWFORD'S 

DEPT,    A,  729  BALT.  AVE. 
Kansas  City  6,  Mo. 

CVTpA   DAV  HAY  can  be  yours  each  week.  Thousands  | 
LA  I  l\n  l  HI    Unl   Gf  men  and  women  earn  up  to  SI. 5  J  | 
an  hour  by  accepting  subscriptions  to  Curtis  publications 
and  other  popular  magazines.  Write  to 

CURTIS  CIRCULATION  COMPANY,  803  Independence  Square.  Phila.  5.  Perm 
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VISITING  NURSES 

(Continued  from  Page  23) 


( mes  in  low-income  areas  and  comfortable 

iidential  areas  alike — still  drawing  upon 

dunteers  to  make  much  of  its  work  pos- 

i  ile. 

Reaching  patients  through  New  Haven's 

cial  agencies,  hospitals,  doctors  and  the 

i  y  health  department,  the  V.N.A.  answers 

<ery  call  for  help,  follows  through  "where 

:  e  care  is  needed  most." 

Because  they  treat  patients  in  their  homes, 

siting  nurses  must  be  prepared  to  meet 

spicions,  superstitions  and  fears. 

"It's  a  subtle  thing,  this  nurse-patient- 

mily  relationship,"  says  Elizabeth  Fox, 

ard-working   director  of  the   association. 

Vlany  times  the  nurse's  most  valuable  con- 

ribution  turns  out  to  be  emotional  rather 

|  an  physical." 

Spend  the  morning  with  Visiting  Nurse 

arrett.  Her  first  stop  is  Mr.  Van  Wie,  a  thin 

tie  man  in  his  early  sixties  who  recently  dis- 

vered  that  he  has  diabetes.  Mr.  Van  Wie 

1  /es  alone  in  an  upstairs  room,  has  no  one  to 

I  ve  him  his  daily  injection,  is  afraid  to  do  it 

'mself.  Each  morning  when  Miss  Barrett 

rives,  he  puts  water  to  boil  on  his  tiny 

lectric  plate.  While  she  prepares  the  shot, 

'  id   makes  a  urinalysis,   the   nurse   asks 

hat  he's  been  eating,  helps  him  form  the 

Uy's  menu.  Mr.  Van  Wie  cannot  read  or 

|  rite.  Without  Miss  Barrett's  help,  it  would 

almost  impossible  for  him  to  stick  to  any 

nd  of  diabetic  diet. 

Most  diabetics  learn  from  the  visiting 
rse  how  to  do  these  things  themselves, 
/ith  patients  like  Mr.  Van  Wie,  who  feel 
-;.....  isecure  and  afraid,  the  nurse  continues  to 
)mt.  Bolstering  a  patient's  faith  in  himself 
.  as  much  a  part  of  her  job  as  giving  actual 
hysical  help. 

The  next  stop  is  Mrs.  Curtis,  bedridden  a 

ear  following  a  cerebral  hemorrhage.  Mrs. 

urtis  needs  a  nurse  for  several  reasons.  She 

too  heavy  for  an  untrained  person  to  give 


i.  N 


her  a  bath  and  linen  change.  Her  legs  and 
arms  must  be  massaged.  Now  occasionally, 
as  she  gradually  regains  use  of  her  left  leg, 
which  was  partially  paralyzed,  she  can  get 
up.  This  is  the  high  light  of  the  nurse's  visit 
for  Mrs.  Curtis— when  the  nurse  and  her 
daughter  ease  her  out  of  bed,  let  her  lean 
heavily  on  them  as  she  walks,  haltingly,  to 
the  far  window  in  her  bedroom  and  back 
again  to  the  bed. 

The  Curtises  give  the  association  $2  a 
week  for  the  nurse's  three  visits,  are  proud 
that  "we're  holding  our  own."  Each  home 
visit  costs  the  association  $1.99.  Patients 
who  are  able  pay  up  to  $2  a  visit.  Some  are 
unable  to  pay  at  all.  But  if  the  need  is  there, 
the  care  goes  on. 

Mr.  Johnson,  Miss  Barrett's  last  morning 
call,  is  waiting  for  a  bed  in  one  of  Connecti- 
cut's overcrowded  sanatoria  for  tuberculous. 
Mr.  Johnson  is  not  used  to  being  ill.  He  wor- 
ries about  his  wife  and  daughter,  and  who 
will  support  them.  Miss  Barrett  remembers 
funny  little  stories  to  tell  him,  and  reminds 
him  that  his  daughter  has  found  a  well- 
paying  job  and  is  willing  to  take  care  of  her 
mother. 

"We  tell  him  that,  too,"  says  Mrs.  John- 
son, "but  somehow,  it  seems  to  mean  more 
to  him  when  it  comes  from  the  nurse.  He 
worries  so." 

When  Miss  Barrett  arrives,  a  large  pot  of 
water  is  boiling  on  the  wood  stove.  Twice  a 
week  she  checks  on  Mr.  Johnson's  condition, 
bathes  him  and  changes  the  sheets.  While 
she  works,  Miss  Barrett  quietly  checks  other 
details.  Does  Mrs.  Johnson  remember  to 
wear  a  self-protecting  apron  and  keep  the 
patient's  dishes  separate?  Does  Mr.  Johnson 
cover  his  mouth  with  a  tissue  when  he  coughs 
and  immediately  put  the  tissue  in  a  paper 
bag? 

Baby  care  and  child  guidance  are  another 
important  part  of  the  V.N.A.'s  work.  In  a 


THI5  »S  A 
rtlNt'S-BFTTER 


this  n  a 

Watch  &i*D 
WATCHING  A 

M//V£S-BE7T£R 


tit' 


By  btunro  l.vuf 

A  Mine's-Better  is  a  very  mean  creature,  and  no  one  likes  to  have 
one  around.  No  matter  what  anyone  has— a  doll,  a  hook,  a  sled  or  even  a 
balloon  blown  from  bubble  gum  like  the  ones  these  two  sisters  have— a 
Mine's-Better  always  spoils  the  other  person's  fun  by  saying,  "Mine's  bet- 
ter, mine's  better."  This  one  here  is  being  so  disagree- 
able it  has  its  little  sister  in  tears.  It's  hard  to  tell 
whether  the  Watchbird  is  more  worried  about  how 
she  is  behaving  or  whether  they  are  both  going  to  be 
all  messed  by  the  sticky  bubble  gum. 

w^fvoua  MWEJ-BETr£K™ls*ow™? 


I  do  think  he's  the  most 
wonderful  baby  in  the  world! 

"And  my  doctor  says  I'm  right  in  thinking  so.  When  I  show 
my  baby  how  much  I  love  him,  it  makes  his  spirit  grow, 
the  way  the  right  care  helps  his  body  to  develop  soundly." 


Since  you  know  that  nothing  in  the 
way  of  love  and  care  is  too  good 
for  your  baby,  be  sure  *.c  give  him  the 
Vitamin  D  he  needs  to  build  sound 
bones  and  teeth.  Choose  a  dependable 
source— Squibb  Cod  Liver  Oil.  With 
Squibb  you  can  be  sure  that  he  will 
get  important  Vitamin  D  to  help  build 
a  well-shaped  head,  a  straight,  strong 
back,  fine,  full  chest  and  straight  legs. 

Not  a  concentrate 

Squibb  Cod  Liver  Oil  is  a  wholly 
natural  source  of  Vitamin  D, preferred 
by  many  physicians.  Because  it  sup- 
plies the  important  vitamins  as  they 
occur  in  nature,  Squibb  also  gives 
your  baby  protective,  growth-promot- 
ing Vitamin  A.  Start  him  on  this  time- 


proven,  reliable  source  of  both  vita- 
mins. Get  Squibb  Cod  Liver  Oil  now, 
and  give  it  regularly  every  day. 

Need  extra  Vitamins  A  and  D  your- 
self? Try  Squibb's  pleasant  Mint- 
Flavored  Cod  Liver  Oil.  Thousands 
of  grown-ups  take  it  day  in  and  day 


out  all  winter.  Older  children  also 
like  the  pleasant  taste,  and  it  gives 
them  the  extra  Vitamins  A  and  D 
they  so  urgently  need  while  they're 
growing.  Ask  for  Squibb  Cod  Liver 
Oil,  Plain  or  Mint-Flavored,  today. 


Squibb  cod f /kte& #// 

preferred  by  more  mothers  than  any  other  cod  liver  oil 
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NOW.Jtsthe  ELECTRIC  SHEET 


•  Sensational,  New, 
Practical  Bedcovering 

•  Safe,  Automatic 
Warmth 
Without  Weight 

•  Use  it  With 
Your  Favorite 
Blanket  or  Quill 

•  Easily  Carried  on  Trips; 
Plugs  in  any  AC  Outlet 

•  Comfort  Beyond  Words, 
at  a  Startling  Low  Price 


Tops  for  Christmas  Giving!  Here's  the  latest 
in  Electric  Bedcoverings  ...  at  a  juice  so  low 
you'll  want  one  for  everj  bed.  It's  practical, 
comfort-giving,  complete!)  different  ami  new! 
Just  spread  the  Electric  Sheet  over  the  regular 
top  sheet,  then  any  blanket,  quilt  or  comforter 
you  have  can  be  used  as  a  top  cover.  ^  ou  get 
automatically  controlled  warmth  without  weight. 
Simplj  set  dial  —  the  Automatic  Watchman 
Control  maintains  the  warmth  vou  select. 
Packs  easily  into  overnight  bag.  Fits  double  or 
twin  beds.  Approved  by  Underwriters'  Lab- 
oratories. Inc.  See  the  new  Electric  Sheet  at 
your  Westinghouse  retailer's  now.  It's  the  bi;_r 
news  .  .  .  and  the  favorite  gift  .  .  .  of  the  year! 


ONLY 
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WESTINGHOUSE    ELECTRIC    CORPORATION    •    APPLIANCE    DIVISION    •     MANSFIELD    •   OHIO 

EVERY     HOUSE     NEEDS 

Westinghouse  Etecffuc  Skeeft 


TUNE  IN  TED  MALONi  .  .  .  EVERY   MORNING,   MONDAY  THROUGH  FRIDAY.  .  .  ABC  NETWORK 


series  of  ten  weekly  lessons,  the  prospective 
mother  learns  everything  from  prenatal  care 
of  herself  to  postnatal  care  of  her  child  when 
it  arrives— everything  which  will  help  her 
become  confident  and  secure  in  handling 
her  baby. 

Near  Yale  University's  Quonset  hut  sec- 
tion for  veterans,  the  Mothers'  Class  meets 
in  a  parish  house  on  Friday  afternoons.  Most 
class  members  are  young  and  expecting  their 
first  child ;  others  want  to  know  how  to  pre- 
pare an  older  child  for  the  baby.  They  listen 
intently  to  discussions  of  diet,  labor,  lay- 
ettes, bath  and  child  guidance,  participate 
eagerly  in  a  question  period  after  the  formal 
class. 

Graduates  like  Mrs.  Stillson,  a  former  visit- 
ing nurse,  do  volunteer  clerical  work,  explain 
uses  of  the  tiny  garments  on  display,  while 
their  own  babies  are  "small  enough  to  stay 
put." 

Many  mothers  agree  with  Mrs.  Conrad, 
who  found  the  classes  "boring  at  first,"  got 
so  interested  that  "I  almost  came  over 
again."  Mrs.  Stanford,  worried  about  taking 
care  of  her  first  baby,  said  with  a  sigh,  "They 
saved  my  life!" 

Many  of  the  500  mothers-to-be  contaccad 
in  Mothers'  Classes  are  visited  in  their 
homes,  too,  before  the  child  is  born.  Nurses 
help  diminish  the  parents'  special  fears  and 
assist  in  their  plans,  as  well  as  checking  the 
mother's  pulse,  blood  pressure  and  urine. 
On  a  follow-up  visit,  the  nurse  helps  the 
mother  bathe  and  feed  the  baby  on  his  first 
day  home  from  the  hospital,  keeps  in  touch 
with  her  for  five  or  six  i«-?^ks  until  she  feels 
able  to  take  over  alone. 

Many  mothers  who  have  attended  Moth- 
ers' Classes  show  up  a  few  weeks  later,  with 
their  new  babies,  at  the  child-health  confer- 
ences held  weekly  throughout  the  city  in 
hospitals,  housing  projects  and  libraries.  Last 
year  the  conferences  gave  physical  examina- 
tions and  immunization  shots  to  more  than 
3500  well  babies  and  preschool  children — 
costing  their  parents  only  $3  a  year.  The 
visiting  nurse  answers  the  mother's  ques- 
tions—what to  do  for  Betsy's  heat  rash, 
how  to  handle  Jimmy's  temper  tantrums— 
and  refers  more  serious  questions  to  the 
doctor. 

Volunteers  here  play  a  vital  service— 
"Without  them  we  would  have  to  deploy 
nurses  from  home  visits,  or  reach  fewer 
families,"  says  Miss  Fox.  Taking  ever  every 
possible  nonprofessional  job  to  relieve  nurses 
for  their  trained  work,  70  women  today  work 
a  total  of  400  hours  per  month,  saving  the 
V.N.A.  as  much  as  $5000  yearly. 

Volunteers  register  babies  at  the  door. 
weigh  and  measure  them,  handle  all  the 
clerical  and  desk  work,  and  keep  older  chil- 
dren busy  with  wooden  toys  and  blackboards 
while  their  mothers  confer  with  the  doctor. 
One  older  woman  mends  the  nurses'  supply 
bags;  two  others  clean  and  repack  them 
once  a  week. 


One  of  the  volunteer's  most  impor 
jobs  is  making  sure  that  the  parents'  exp 
riences  in  the  conference  are  pleasant  an| 
satisfying.  She  must  be  able  to  meet  peopll 
in  a  friendly,  kindly  way,  to  make  them  fetf 
at  home.  The  play  volunteer  must  shoy 
special  skill  in  handling  children. 

And  it's  fun.  Volunteers  like  their  work 
Mrs.  Strong,  who  substituted  ten  years  ago 
has  been  going  ever  since  "because  the  worll 
is  so  rewarding.  You  see  the  results  befor| 
your  eyes.  You  watch  the  children  grow, 
their  new  brothers  and  sisters."  Mrs.  Ray 
mond.  who  brought  her  own  four  children 
helps  out  regularly,  prefers  working  wit 
little  children  "now  that  my  own  are  grov 
up."  And  Betsy  Barnet,  studying  psychologjl 
and  writing  at  Smith  College,  spends  part  ol 
every  vacation  registering  babies  at  the  St| 
Raphael  conference — "In  school  we  le 
about  the  problems  a  nurse  must  cope  withj 
here  we  meet  them  face  to  face." 

ohortages  of  two  things — money  < 
nurses — have  kept  the  V.N.A.  from  develop 
ing,  as  they  plan  someday,  into  a  much  mon 
personalized  service.  As  a  quasi-public  serv- 
ice for  the  people,  supported  by  the  people, 
the  association  last  year  spent  $176,595.  Of 
this  yearly  budget,  an  endowment  fund  of 
half  a  million  netted  $24,352;  the  Com- 
munity Chest  gave  $86,000;  the  city  of  New 
Haven,  $19,800;  the  town  of  West  Haven 
$5000.  Fees  from  insurance  companies 
amounted  to  $26, 155- -and  the  remainder 
came  from  a  varie'.y  of  sources. 

"  We  are  anxious  to  develop  our  protective 
service,"  says  Miss  Fox,  "to  see  that  every- 
one has  the  opportunity  to  learn  and 
practice  healthy  ways.  And  we  are  partic- 
ularly interested  in  strengthening  our  contri- 
bution to  mental  health.  The  most  potent 
protection  against  mental  illness  later  is 
seeing  that  youngsters  start  out  life  in  good 
physical  and  mental  condition." 

Parents'  classes — which  last  year  reached 
300  mothers  and  fathers— show  that  parents 
too,  are  vitally  interested  in  giving  their 
children  the  right  start.  The  great  majority 
of  their  questions  deal  with  behavior  prob- 
lems— why  Jimmy  sulks,  why  Susie  won't 
play  with  the  rest  of  the  children,  how  to 
handle  an  overactive  child.  Unable  to  help 
each  parent  individually,  as  psychologists 
recommend,  the  association  does  its  best  in 
formal  classes,  with  question  periods  follow- 
ing, hopes  someday  to  work  much  more 
closely  with  pediatricians  and  child  psy- 
chologists. 

One  thing  seems  clear.  The  V.N.A.,  al- 
ready an  invaluable  part  of  the  New  Haven 
community,  is  alive  to  its  responsibilities, 
eager  to  extend  them  wherever  it  finds  the 
need.  The  people  who  support  it,  the  people 
it  serves,  agree  with  Dr.  Howard  Col  well,  of 
the  New  Haven  Medical  Society,  when  he 
says  with  conviction,  "We  wouldn't  know 
how  to  get  along  without  the  visiting  nurses." 
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DAINTY  BEAUTY 
CREAM  DISPENSER 

for  your  favorite 
Face  or  Hand  Cream 

Holds  your  favorite  cream  always 
ready  for  use.  A  light  finger  pressure 
and  up  comes  the  cream  in  the  exact 
amount  you  want.  No  waste,  no  fussing 
with  lids  or  jars.  Made  of  durable  plas- 
tic White,  yellow,  pink,  green  and  blue. 

I-ODORAL,  INC. 

28  2  Corliss  Si.,  Pittsburgh  20,  Pa. 


r 


At  your 

favorite 

Dealer 

or 

Order  Direct 

$1.00  Each 

Postpaid 
State  Color 


Reveals  Sweetheart's  Name 

"Yes,  I'm  practically  en- 
gaged,"  says  glamorous 
model,  Allene  Meacham. 
"My  sweetheart  is  the  great- 
est little  wonder-worker  in 
the  world.  It's  Hopper 
White  Clay  Pack.  Nothing 
like  it  to  give  a  drab,  faded 
complexion  that  smooth, 
young,  dreamy  look  a  'close- 
up'  demands.''  Ladies, 
you'll  be  crazy  abouc  White  Clay  Pack  —  and 
the  thrilling  difference  it  makes  in  8  short  min- 
utes. When  the  day's  tired  lines  leave  >ou  v,uh 
that  wearied  older  look,  just  pat  on  this  lus- 
cious white  clay.  Thrill  to  its  tingling,  tighten- 
ing action  —  to  the  way  it  smooths  out  tired 
lines,  lifts  weary  sag,  and  sparks  your  skin  with 
radiant,  refreshing  glow !  Get  Hopper  White 
Clay  Pack  today.  And  for  everyday  care,  use 
Edna  Wallace  Hopper  Homogenized  Facial 
(.ream.  At  cosmetic  counters. 


HAND 


KNITTING 


-  FREE     > 

SAVE//.'  SAMPIE 

BUY    FIOM    MANUFACTURERS  •«••"■ 

WORSTED    •     SPORT     YARN  CARD 

HEATHERS      •      CASHMERE  v^  ^S 

INSTRUCTIONS    WITH   ORDER 


MTU    PAN    TAINS    •     363    GRAND    ST.,    N.  T.  1,   N.  T. 


OUR    READERS 
WRITE    US 

(Continued  from  Page  8) 

monopolist  who  controls  the  single  paper 
in  that  town.  The  one-newspaper  city,  if 
it  is  large  enough  to  support  another,  lives 
in  an  unhealthy  climate  for  a  free  press. 

In  the  end,  says  Miss  Thompson,  it  is 
only  the  readers  who  can  insist  on  factu- 
ally accurate  newspapers,  free  and  coura- 
geous, dedicated  to  high  ideals  of  news 
presentation.  This  is  the  publishers'  favor- 
ite cliche,  since  it  conveniently  shifts  the 
responsibility  from  their  shoulders.  An- 
other variety  of  buck  passing  is  the  assump- 
tion on  the  part  of  some  newspapers  that 
their  responsibility  is  discharged  because 
they  print  the  views  of  columnists  who  do 
not  agree  with  them.  Thus  a  conservative 
publisher  fancies  he  has  made  an  inde- 
pendent forum  of  his  paper  because  he 
prints  the  opinions  of  Walter  Winchell.  If 
the  Daily  Worker  did  not  take  itself  with 
such  orthodox  seriousness,  it  could  achieve 
the  same  kind  of  reputation  by  printing 
Mark  Sullivan's  column. 

Occasionally  even  this  sorry  illusion 
does  not  rest  easily  on  a  conservative  pub- 
lisher's conscience,  as  in  the  case  of  a  New 
York  City  daily  which  is  forever  editing 
the  views  of  its  liberal  Washington  colum- 
nist, or  disavowing  his  ideas  in  the  edi- 
torial columns,  or  simply  omitting  him 
altogether  when  there  appears  to  be  no 
other  plausible  recourse. 

But  the  newspaper  reader  cannot  escape 
his  responsibility  for  the  shortcomings  of 
our  press,  any  more  than  can  the  pub- 
lisher. Public-opinion  polls  have  shown 
time  and  again  that  people  do  not  read 
newspapers  to  find  out,  to  exercise  their 
inalienable  right  to  know,  but  simply  to 
be  entertained.  They  are  appallingly  un- 
informed about  such  vital  matters  as  the 
Marshall  Plan,  for  example,  which  are 
spread  on  the  front  pages  day  after  day, 
but  most  of  them  can  parrot  the  opinions 
cil  columnists  good  and  bad,  and  they 
have  an  explicit  knowledge  of  the  lives  of 
comic-strip  characters. 

Arthur  Hays  Sulzberger,  publisher  of 
The  New  York  Times,  speaking  recently 
before  a  convention  of  the  New  York 
State  Publishers  Association,  advised  his 
audience  that  newspapers  were  becoming 
mere  entertainment  media.  There  was 
and  should  be,  he  said,  no  room  in  news- 
papers today  for  anything  except  news 
and  information. 

Hut  even  if  newspaper  readers  did  read 
the  news,  how  would  they  go  about  inter- 
preting it?  Here  is  the  reader  in  the  one- 
paper  town;  he  has  nothing  with  which  to 
compare.  Here  is  the  reader  in  the  three- 
paper  town,  often  confronted  with  three 
different  versions  of  the  same  story.  How 
does  he  know  which  paper  is  trying  to 
come  near  the  truth?  Not  all  Americans, 
unfortunately,  are  able  to  read  The  New 
York  Times  and  the  Herald  Tribune,  or 
the  dozen  or  so  other  papers  which  make  a 
continuous  effort  toward  the  ideal,  how- 
ever impossible,  of  a  completely  objective 
newspaper. 

Final  responsibility,  therefore,  appears 
to  rest  on  the  shoulders  of  the  publishers. 
It  is  not  enough  for  the  truly  honest  pub- 
lishers to  stand  upon  the  excellence  of 
their  newspapers.  Through  their  publish- 
ers' organizations,  they  should  set  up  cri- 
teria, as  the  ASNE  once  did,  and  then  con- 
tinuously strive  to  make  the  membership 
live  up  to  them,  instead  of  abandoning  the 
whole  idea  as  unenforceable,  which  the 
ASNE  also  did. 

Will  the  publishers  make  any  real  effort 
to  do  this?  They  will  not,  I  predict.  The 
honest  and  the  dishonest  (intellectually) 
will  unite  in  combating  criticism  of  the 
press.  They  will  blame  such  criticism  on 
communists  and  New  Dealers,  and  they 
will  continue  to  insist,  as  Miss  Thompson 
does,  that  they  give  the  readers  what  they 
want,  and  that  newspapers  are  only  what 
the  readers  make  them. 

For  their  part,  the  readers — unless  some 
considerable  body  of  them,  like  the  Amer- 
ican housewife,  wakes  up  to  what  is  going 
on_will  continue  to  read  the  comic  strips 
and  the  columns  and  the  sports  pages,  and 
never  know,  or  apparently  care,  whether 
their  free  newspapers  are  giving  them  the 
fullest  exercise  of  their  right  to  know,  or 
are  selling  them  a  party  line  in  the  news 
columns.  Sincerely  yours, 

JOHN  TEBBEL. 


YOUR  WHITE  COTTONS  AND  LINENS 
NEEDN'T  BE  MUSTY  OR  DINGY- 
L00KING  BECAUSE  YOU'RE  fORCED 
TO  DRY  THEM  INDOORS. 


IT'S  EASY  TO  MARE  THEM 

SNOWY-WHITE . . . 
AND  AS  FRESH-SMELLING 
AS  IF  THEY'D  DRIED  ON 
A  SUNNY,  WIND-WHIPPED 
MOUNTAIN  TOP! 


THE  SECRET?  LAUNDER  WITH  CLOROX!  FOR  CL0R0X  NOT  ONLY 
BLEACHES  WHITE  COTTONS  AND  LINENS  SNOWY -WHITE 
(BRIGHTENS  FAST  COLORS)  AND  REMOVES  STAINS  ...IT  DEODORIZES, 
MAKES  LAUNDRY  FRESH  AS  A  SPRING  BREEZE  ...SANITARY,  TOO!  AND 
BECAUSE  CLOROX  BLEACHES  EXTRA-GENTLY  AND  LESSENS  RUBBING, 
IT  PROLONGS  THE  LIFE  OF  FABRICS . . .  SAVES  YOU  MONEY! 


CLOROX  ...mSTivm  Auwai; 

M>uS£w/fes  eeawse  /rofrexs  B07W: 


GENTLER  Bleaching  Action... 
Longer  Life  for  Linens! 

There's  no  gentler  bleach  than 
Clorox  in  laundering.  For  Clorox 
is  free  from  caustic  and  other  harsh 
substances . . .  made  by  an  exclusive 
formula  protected  by  U.  S.  patent! 


GREATER  Disinfecting  Efficiency 
...Added  Health  Protection! 

Because  Clorox  is  caustic-free,  it 
works  faster  in  killing  germs  .  .  . 
does  a  better  job  of  disinfecting. 
Give  your  family  the  extra  health 
protection  of  a  Clorox-clean  home! 


CLOROX  BLEACHES  •   REMOVES  STAINS  .  DEODORIZES  •  DISINFECTS 
There's  only  one  CLOROX  . . .  it's  always  uniform  .  . .  always  dependable! 


Save  time,  money,  effort  with  BOON...  the  ready-to-use  liquid  household  cleaner  made 
by  the  makers  of  Clorox.  BOON  wipes  away  dirt  and  grease  from  washable  surfaces  like  magic. 


LIKE  TO  BOWL? 

Write  us  and  we  will  tell  you  how  you  can  earn  your 
own  nationally  advertised  Black  Minerallte  Ball. 

CURTIS  CIRCULATION  COMPANY,  802  Independence  Square,  Phila.  5,  Penna. 


SYLCON 

QUILTED  MATTRESS 


AWARDED  CERTIFICATE  OF  MERIT 
NEW    YORK    MUSEUM    OF 
SCIENCE   AND   INDUSTRY 


-TW&T^/nU&t    THE  IDEAL 
Lv  PRACTICAL  CHRISTMAS  GIFT 


For  a  brighter  Christmas  and  a 
brighter  kitchen,  give  Aristo-Mats 
and  you  give  the  finest  all-pur- 
pose stove  and  utility  mats.  On 
Sale  at  Better  Stores  Everywhere. 

PHOENIX  TABLE  MAT  COMPANY,  Chicago  7 


YOU  can't  afford  to  let  a 
cold  get  you  down  — not 
when  it's  so  easy  to  get 
blessed  relief.  At  the  first  symptom 
of  a  cold,  apply  FAST-ACTION  Rub  A-535 
to  chest,  throat  and  back.  Almost  instantly  the 
»»  ."  *V  special  medicaments 
■eOESHlMv  \  begin  to  stimulate 
..-■'"-.  i/r/fK,]  surface  circulation 
45,^/4  VAPOR^+nnf  and  bring  soothing 
■\   '  A^0  warmth  to  your  af- 

W5S  ^S-^r — -^         ^^— ««^     fected  areas.  Breathe 
deeply  and  you'll  feel  the  soothing 
vapors    penetrate    to    the    upper 
'/I        \  \        bronchial  tract.  Won't  soil  clothes 
/  /l  4    4     —Rub  A-535  is  Greaseless  and 

/  A  •  •      _,  •  Stainless. 

Antiphlogistine 

*  fOKS  A  i^lrom  more 

^than    2,000 
'      other  sufferers.  Use  FAST- 
ACTION    Rub    A-535  ! 
8   out  of   10   of   them  wrote 
us  that  they  liked  Rub  A-535 
BETTER    than    the    rubs,    lini 
ments,  balms  or  analgesics 
;y    formerly 
used 


A-535 


It's  so  much 

to  iron 
on 
the 


MITbTOP 


ADJUSTABLE    HEIGHT 

IRONING  TABLE 


ADJUSTABLE 
LEGS 

In    a    recent 
survey    among 
thousands    of 
women,   the    fea- 
ture    stressed     as 
most  important  was 
adjustable    height. 
MET-L-TOP  legs   are 
easily   adjustable   to   7 
different  heights,  for  a 
short,    medium    or    tall 
woman.  Proved  to  be  a  big 
factor    in    reducing    back 
strain,  arm  strain  and  iron- 
ing fatigue.     MET-L-TOP  is 
the  original  all-metal  ironing 
table  .  .  .  fire-proof .  .  .  warp- 
proof  .  .  .  ventilated,  white  en- 
ameled top  .  .  .  sturdy  Protecto- 
Rest,    protects    pad    when    table 
is  set  on  end  ...  or  makes  conven- 
ient hanger.  Investigate  the  Adjust- 
able  Height   MET-L-TOP    now. 
See  your  dealer 
For  best  results  use  MET-L-TOP 
pad  and  cover  set.  Tailored  to  fit. 


GEUDER,  PAESCHKE    &    FREY    CO. 
Milwaukee  1,  Wisconsin 
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...in  a  1949  FRAZER  CONVERTIBLE 


Tuck  her  in  next  to  you . . .  touch  a  button  and  watch  the  FRAZER  top  slide 
away  automatically  ...  be  off  with  the  wind  to  your  own  wooded  wonder- 
land! And  if  the  rest  of  the  crowd  must  come  along,  both  the  front  and  rear  seats 
are  wide,  wide,  wide — with  lots  of  leg  room.  For  you're  driving  the  new 
1949  FRAZER  Convertible — the  only  full-size  four-door  convertible  on  the 
road!  Big,  handsome — a  dream  of  a  car!  Yours  in  more  colors  than  a 
pastel  rainbow  .  .  .  yours  in  practically  any  fabric  or  leather-type  interior 
you  could  imagine.  You  provide  the  girl  .  .  .  the  nearest  KAISER-FRAZER 
dealer  will  have  the  new  1949  FRAZER  Convertible  soon! 
Kaiser-Frazer  Corporation,  Willow  Run,  Michigan. 


See  it  today — and  drive  it  away!  The  new  1949  FRAZER  with  100 
new  features,  improvements  and  refinements— at  your  dealer's  NO  W! 

HE   BEAUTY   AND   DISTINCTION   OF   CUSTOM   CAR   STYLING 
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Man  takes  a  deep  joy  in  conflict  with  Nature's  worst  hours,  and  feels  the 
glory  of  surviving  when  snow  piles  up  and  the  winds  of  December  howl. 

Diary  of  Domesticity 


Hfl  I.I   l#M  >   I  Mil  It 


11TOW  we  country  folk  get  out  the  snow 
1  tires  and  put  them  on,  and  hang  the 

1  summer  tire;>  in  the  barn.  I  never  had 
1  ■  heard  of  snow  tires  until  we  moved  to 
the  country,  but  they  are  a  great  comfort. 
Their  tread  makes  a  strange  sound  on  bare 
pavement,  but  a  good  one  in  soft  snow.  You 
don't  need  chains  with  snow  tires,  some 
people  say,  and  some  people  say  you  don't 
need  chains  with  snow  in  any  case,  they  do 
no  good.  This  is  a  subject  for  much  converse 
as  we  scan  the  graying  winter  skies;  Chains 
just  skid,  says  one.  Can't  make  it  without 
'em,  says  another. 

Last  winter,  the  great  winter,  we  couldn't 
make  it  with  anything  short  of  skis  or 
snowshoes.  And  here  is  a  curious  thing 
about  the  powers  of  Nature.  All  during  that 
terrible  winter  everyone  complained  and 
suffered,  but  as  soon  as  it  was  over,  a  faint 
pride  crept  into  our  voices  as  we  mentioned 
it.  By  June,  the  winter  had  become  a  won- 
drous thing,  as  indeed  it  was,  and  by  this 
fall  everyone  says  proudly,  "That  was  a 
winter  hard  to  beat!" 

I  believe  man  takes  a  deep  joy  in  the 
conflict  with  Nature's  worst  hours,  prob- 
ably because  we  feel  the  glory  of  surviving 
no  matter  how  the  winds  howl  and  the 
snow  piles  up,  or  when  the  long  drought 
sets  in  and  water  is  as  precious  as  a  dia- 
mond drop. 

There  are  plenty  of  places  on  this  old 
rolling  earth  where  man  never  has  to  battle 
Nature,  she  is  bland  and  amiable,  and  one 
might  think  all  mankind  would  rush  to 
these  places  and  live  there.  But  they  don't. 
Instead,  when  the  flood  waters  roll  back, 
the  refugees  return  and  begin  shoveling  the 
silt  and  muck  away.  They  plant  their  next 
year's  tomatoes  in  the  same  plot,  and  they 
still  keep  the  grand  piano  or  the  radio  on 
the  lower  floor!  In  the  hurricane  sections, 
the  families  emerge  from  the  storm  cellar 
and  go  out  to  the  cornfields  again. 

My  friend  Ethel,  who  grew  up  in  a  dis- 
trict in  the  Midwest  where  tornadoes 
seem  to  nest,  said  once,  "I  spent  half  my 
life  in  the  storm  cellar,  but  we  never 
thought  too  much  about  it." 

It  is  good  to  think  about  the  simple 
bravery  of  plain  ordinary  men  and  women; 
there  is  much  good  in  us,  I  think,  that  no- 
body puts  in  newspaper  headlines. 


With  regard  to  newspapers  and  news 
hours,  there  are  times  in  winter  when  we  do 
not  get  our  paper  and  the  electric  current  is 
off.  There  is,  then,  a  little  time  in  which 
our  world  is  only  the  snowy  valley  and  the 
deep  sky  and  our  own  concerns  with  cock- 
ers and  cats  and  keeping  the  pipes  thawed. 
We  have  a  big  apple-wood  fire  in  the  fire- 
place and  eat  hot  chowder  for  supper,  and 
it  is  wonderfully  peaceful. 

In  the  early  days,  when  the  only  news 
came  by  horseback  once  a  week,  people 
were  fortunate  in  a  way.  The  shot  heard 
round  the  world  at  Concord  took  quite  a 
time  getting  itself  heard !  Today  the  echo 
has  not  died  in  an  outpost  of  Arabia  before 
we  have  it  on  our  radio,  sandwiched  neatly 
between  an  ad  for  wine  and  a  threat  to  our 
falling  hair. 

There  are  many  delights  in  winter,  and 
eating  in  front  of  the  fire  is  one  of  them.  I 
love  soup,  and  soup  belongs  to  winter 
primarily,  though  the  cold  soup  is  all  very 
well  in  August.  We  simmer  a  soup  bone  and 
add  almost  any  vegetables  left  over,  plus 
rice  or  noodles,  so  the  soup  dujour  is  never 
the  same.  My  favorite  trick  is  to  turn 
into  our  soup  a  can  of  some  different  kind 
as  an  added  fillip. 

Last  summer,  for  instance,  I  used  up  the 
last  tomatoes  in  a  soup,  with  celery  leaves, 
onion,  green  pepper  and  a  clove  of  garlic. 
I  simmered  this  a  long  time,  put  it  through 
a  food  mill  and  had  a  rich  condensed 
tomato  stock  which  I  canned.  Now  we  have 
this  with  a  can  of  condensed  chicken  soup 
added  and  it  is  a  superb  winter-night  soup. 

r  OR  a  quick  company  supper,  the  emer- 
gency shelf  provides  plenty.  Sea  food 
a  la  king  is  delicious.  I  use  a  cup  each  of 
lobster  and  shrimp,  a  cup  of  salmon,  half  a 
cup  of  crab  meat,  one  cup  sliced  mushrooms 
and  one  third  cup  mayonnaise.  I  make  a 
cream  sauce,  fairly  thick,  then  add  mayon- 
naise, the  sea  food  (flaked  and  mixed)  and 
the  mushrooms  which  are  sauteed  in  but- 
ter unless  they  are  the  broiled  canned  ones. 
I  like  this  served  in  shells,  and  run  under 
the  broiler  at  the  last  minute  with  a  little 
crumbs  and  butter  or  margarine  to  brown. 
When  I  use  canned  mushrooms,  I  add  the 
juice  to  the  cream  sauce  as  part  of  the 
liquid,  or  I  save  it  for  soup. 


A  BEAU77FUL  OXIV/W  BIBLE 


Some  day,  you  have  promised  yourself, 
you  will  give  your  child  a  fine  Bible. 
There  is  no  better  day  than  Christmas, 
no  Bible  so  fine  as  an  Oxford. 

In  1896,  when  Sara  Delano  Roosevelt  gave 
her  young  son  a  handsome  Oxford  Bible,  she 
was  following  the  tradition  of  centuries. 
Generations  of  parents  have  set  a  seal  upon 
the  love  they  bear  their  children  with  the 
gift  of  Oxford  Bibles. 

Your  child's  Oxford  Bible 

The  Oxford  Bible  you  give  your  child  this 
Christmas  will  be  a  masterwork  of  book- 
making.  You  will  marvel  at  the  rich  strong 
binding  ...  the  clean  clear  Oxford  type  .  .  . 
the  ultra-thin  India  Paper  exclusive  with 
Oxford.  This  is  the  world's  most  beautiful 
paper  ...  so  thin  that  over  2000  pages  make 
a  book  only  an  inch  thick  ...  yet  so  opaque 
that  no  print  shows  through  from  one  side  of 
a  page  to  the  other. 

Your  bookseller  will  show  you  an  assort- 
ment of  Oxford  Bibles,  variously  priced,  in- 
cluding the  "Scofield,"  Oxford's  great  refer- 
ence edition.  (Over  two  million  "Scofields" 
have  already  been  sold.) 

The  indispensable  gift 

A  fine  Bible  is  the  rightful  inheritance  of 
every  young  American.  As  the  Pilgrims  drew 
from  it  their  dream  that  this  nation  might  be 


founded  in  freedom  .  .  .  and  Roosevelt  his 
dream  of  the  Four  Freedbms  for  all  the 
nations  of  the  world ...  so  from  its  pages 
today's  young  leaders  will  build  tomorrow. 
Your  child  will  march  among  them  through 
your  gift  of  an  Oxford  Bible. 


This  historic  signature  and  date,  in  Franklin  D. 
Roosevelt's  own  handwriting,  appear  in  the 
Oxford  Bible  he  took  with  him  to  the  White 
House.  A  beautiful  and  enduring  Oxford  Bible, 
with  your  son's  or  daughter's  name  stamped  on 
the  cover  in  gold,  will  become  the  cherished 
companion  of  a  lifetime. 


\^/Xj7L/Ji-Zs  America's  jfift  J3i&le since /6/S 
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Be  sure  to  use  "the 
original"  Rockwood 
Chocolate  Bits  (made 
only  by  Rockwood) 
because  they're  "the 
finest  in  chocolate!" 


Winter  evenings  are  fine  for  women  who 
can  sew.  I  decided  a  year  ago  that  I  would 
try  to  make  a  luncheon  set.  My  theory  was 
that  when  we  were  sitting  and  visiting,  I 
could  be  accomplishing  something  at  the 
same  time.  Going  on  the  second  winter,  I  am 
still  putting  red  crabs  and  lobsters  on  yellow 
mats. 

All  I  know  how  to  do  is  cross  stitch,  so  it 
is  a  cross-stitch  pattern.  I  think  I  learned 
this  difficult  stitch  in  eighth  grade. 

Last  week  we  were  spending  the  evening 
with  some  friends,  one  of  whom  is  an  accom- 
plished artist  at  all  kinds  of  handcrafts,  from 
stenciling  to  rug  hooking.  I  was  bending 
happily  over  a  crab  when  she  looked  at  my 
rumpled  bunch  of  material.  "It  is  nice  to 
embroider,"  she  said  thoughtfully.  "I  used 
to  do  a  lot  of  it.  Of  course  it  isn't  worth  the 
effort  unless  you  make  your  own  designs, 
and  use  your  own  color  schemes." 

My  needle  paused  in  mid-air  over  my 
crab,  and  I  sighed.  I  could  not  design  a  plain 
ivy  leaf,  let  alone  anything  intricate.  Well, 
I  thought,  whacking  my  needle  through 
again,  it  is  a  perfectly  siveel  crab  anyway.  I 
hope  to  have  the  set  finished  by  Christmas. 
I  think  a  buffet  supper  with  sea  food  a  la 
king  served  in  the  blue  Leeds,  with  my  lively 
red  seafolk  tastefully  lying  underneath,  will 
be  very  satisfying.  To  me,  anyhow. 

But  oh,  how  I  love  to  look  at  the  table 
coverings  in  the  big  shops  in  the  city!  If  I 
could  really  sew,  I,  too,  would  have  those  pale 
cinnamon-brown  organdy  cloths  with  the 
edgings  of  delicate  green,  or  the  faint  gold 
ones  with  appliqued  leaves  and  flowers  of 
organdy  on  them.  I  would  be  very  careful 
not  to  hang  them  on  the  line  when  the  pup- 
pies were  out  too! 

There  is  nothing  so  much  fun  for  a  puppy 
as  swinging  on  the  washing.  And  almost  any 

time  in  summer,  you  can       

look    out  and  see  Maeve        ■■■■■■■■ 

picking    off    an    unstable 

sock  and  whipping  away 

with  it.  When  she  has  it 

down  she  lets  two  cockers 

play  tug  of  war  with  it. 

We  have  a  little  trouble  l^HHH^H 
with  the  cockers  these 
days,  for  a  whole  kennel  of  house  dogs  com- 
plicates the  snow-and-mud  problem.  We  are 
always  resolving  to  alternate  them,  two  by 
two,  but  Melody  will  look  so  sad  when  she 
goes  in  the  kennel  that  Jill  lets  her  in,  and 
I  am  always  sneaking  out  to  rescue  Little 
Sister,  so  that  by  the  time  we  are  ready  for 
bed,  all  of  a  sudden  Jill  says,  "I  didn't  re- 
alize we  had  seven  in  tonight." 

"We  didn't  have  at  the  beginning,"  I 
say.  "But  honestly,  they  are  so  good!" 

If  I  ever  built  a  house,  which  I  am  sure  is 
highly  unlikely,  I  would  attach  the  kennel 
right  to  it  with  a  nice  arched  passageway  be- 
tween. Jill  says  why  not  just  build  the  kennel 
large  enough  for  the  family  to  move  in  there 
too? 

By  the  middle  of  the  month,  the  house  is 
filled  with  Christmas.  And  everything  about 
Christmas  is  exciting  to  me.  I  love  the 
smells — the  pine  branches  we  bring  in  from 
the  woods,  snowy  and  cold,  give  forth  the 
most  heavenly  fragrance,  and  there  is  the 
smell  of  freshly  baked  Christmas  cookies  and 
fruitcake,  and  a  whiff  of  spring  from  the 
apple  logs  in  the  fire. 

Ihe  sounds  are  fine  sounds  too.  Tissue 
paper  is  mysterious  when  it  crisps  under  the 
blue  and  scarlet  ribbons;  the  cracking  of  nuts 
has  a  good  sound;  even  the  tinkle  of  a  blue 
Christmas  ball  on  the  floor  is  a  holiday  note. 

We  are  never  beforehand  with  the  wrap- 
ping or  the  Christmas  cards.  I  did  plan  to 
get  everything  done  this  year — but  so  many 
things  keep  popping  up  that  here  I  am  in  the 
usual  unfinished  state.  One  friend  of  ours 
put  up  a  card  table  in  her  cellar  one  steaming 
August  night  and  addressed  all  her  Christ- 
mas cards!  Wrote  appropriate  messages  on 
them  too.  I  admired  the  feat,  but  I  just 
never  could  compose  Christmas  greetings  in 
the  cellar  in  August. 

The  color  of  Christmas  is  lovely.  The  deep 
shining  green,  and  the  scarlet  and  blue,  the 
flame  color  of  the  candles  in  the  windows,  the 
rosy  glow  of  the  baked  ham — there  are  many 


^L  A  pessimist  is  a  man  who 
^  thinks  everybody  as  nasty 
as    himself,    and    hates    them 

for  it.       —GEORGE  BERNARD  SHAW. 


enchanting  colors.  The  color  of  Christmas  is 
dramatic,  triumphant. 

But  the  best  thing  of  all  is  that  it  is  a  time 
of  friends  remembering  one  another,  families 
gathering  together,  a  time  when  people  open 
their  hearts.  It  is  a  time  when  one  can  be 
sentimental  and  not  hide  it. 

Perhaps  the  real  significance  of  Christmas 
is  that  we  need  it  so  much.  Now  there  are 
people  who  say  they  feel  it  is  purely  com- 
mercialized, it  has  lost  its  real  spirit.  But 
this  is  not  so.  All  the  expensive  gadgets  in 
the  world  of  shops,  if  stood  in  a  heap,  would 
not  really  hide  the  real  spirit  of  Christmas 
in  the  heart  of  one  single  buyer  who  timidly 
hopes  to  afford  something  special  for  a  girl 
with  gray  eyes.  Anyone  who  scoffs  at  Christ- 
mas should  stand  on  a  snowy  evening  and 
look  in  the  faces  of  the  shoppers,  tired, 
maybe,  harassed,  upset  because  Aunt  Mary 
just  has  everything.  And  there  comes  that 
look  of  love  suddenly  easing  the  lines  of 
fatigue  when  they  think  of  how  happy  some- 
one will  be  with  something  they  did  dream 
up! 

No  matter  in  what  state  our  world  is, 
Christmas  comes  round  again  to  renew  our 
belief  in  brotherhood  and  peace,  and  give  us 
hope. 

We  usually  have  a  deep  snowfall  for  Christ- 
mas, the  first  really  imperative  fall  of  snow. 
And  Christmas  Eve  all  the  houses  in  our  val- 
ley are  lighted  with  the  tall  candles.  The  old 
doorways  are  decorated  and  Christmas  lights 
dazzle  the  night  from  living  pines  in  the 
square. 

We  never  open  a  gift  until  morning — so 
Christmas  Eve  is  the  moment  of  suspense 
with  the  packages  piled  under  the  tree,  the 
Christmas  turkey  resting  comfortably  in  the 
oven  attended  closely  by  the  two  cats.  Apples 

and    nuts    and    popcorn 

■■■■■■■■      and  mugs  of  mulled  cider 
are  at  hand,  and  Christ- 
mas candy  and   cookies, 
just  in  case  anyone  feels  a 
touch  of  hunger  after  a 
slight  supper  of  oyster 
■■■■■      souffle,    hot    nut    muffins 
and  tossed  salad. 
Christmas  ribbon  candy  is  back,  and  I  am 
so  glad  to  see  it.  Oh,  those  lovely  big  barrels 
of  it  that  always  stood  by  the  grocery  door  in 
our  childhood !  The  delicious  red  and  green 
and  gold  and  white  loops,  which  you  break 
off  slowly  and  savor  to  the  last  chip! 

And  on  the  tree  are  the  old  glass  icicles, 
the  pink  wax  angel,  and  the  Santa  Claus  in 
his  sleigh,  along  with  the  new  colored  balls 
and  tinsel  and  the  candy  canes.  I  favor 
Christmas  cookies  on  the  tree,  too,  for  it 
certainly  does  no  harm  to  have  something  to 
snip  off  and  eat  along  with  all  the  beauty. 
We  usually  cut  our  tree  the  week  before, 
and  spend  a  week  hunting  the  tree  stand, 
which  is  always  lost.  It  finally  turns  up  in  a 
box  of  old  rubbers.  Like  many  of  the  neigh- 
bors, we  are  concerned  with  reforestation 
and  helping  the  natural  wild  life,  so  we  have 
planted  a  slope  with  five  hundred  baby 
Christmas  trees — and  that  was  no  small  task 
either!  Somehow  I  don't  think  any  of  those 
trees  will  be  cut,  except  when  they  need 
thinning,  for  a  woodland  of  Christmas  trees 
will  be  beautiful  with  the  snow  on  the  deep 
green  branches. 

George  manages  the  Yule  log,  just  big 
enough  to  make  the  old  hearth  bulge.  He 
made  a  wreath  last  year  for  his  own  house 
door  with  the  help  of  a  carpenter  named 
Olson,  and  it  was  lovelier  than  any  I  saw 
made  by  the  garden-club  members.  It  was 
shaded  green  with  different  evergreens  and 
woven  intricately  with  bunches  of  bright 
red  berries. 

When  the  moon  comes  up  over  the  snow  on 
Christmas  Eve,  I  think  the  world  was  never 
so  beautiful.  The  yard  is  ribboned  with  long 
delft-blue  shadows  and  patterned  by  flying 
cocker  paws.  The  house  has  every  window 
lighted  extravagantly — for  Christmas  comes 
but  once  a  year. 

And  the  sound  of  the  best  carols  lifts 
the  heart  again: 

"  God  rest  you  merry,  gentlemen, 
Let  nothing  you  dismay "  THE  end 
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Baker's  Coconut 
Quickie  #5 


rated  orange  rind  Baker's  Coconut 
weetened  whipped  cream    Baked  apple 

,dd  luscious,  moist  Baker's  Coconut  and  a 
•nail  amount  of  grated  orange  rind  to 
vveetened  whipped  cream.  Delectable  as  top- 
ing for  baked  apples,  apple  sauce,  other 
tewed  fruits.  Keep  Baker's  Coconut  handy 
-it  glorifies  so  many  things  quickly.  Just 
prinkle  it  on  puddings,  breakfast  cereals, 
■read  n'butter  sandwiches,  etc.  Your  grocer 
ias  both  Baker's  Premium  Shred  and  spe- 
ially  moist  Baker's  Southern  Style. 

BAKCR'S  COCONUT 


—  SECRET  OF 

100  GLAMOUR 

TRICKS 


Products  of  General  Foods 


SEND!  New  Recipe  Book.  "Coconut  Glamour 
Desserts" — only  10ff.  Address  Baker's  Coconut, 
Box  38,  Battle  Creek,  Mich. 
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MERRY  CHRISTMAS 
ALL  DAY  LONG 

(Continued  from  Page  61) 

unimportant  but  eagerly  awaited  toys  that 
were  especially  designed  to  appease  young 
appetites  until  the  tree.  Up  they  arise  at  the 
crack  of  dawn,  when  the  morning  star  has  but 
lately  withdrawn  from  the  sky.  No  matter 
that  mom  and  pop  are  sleeping  away,  prob- 
ably unaware  that  there  are  things  to  do, 
trumpets  and  the  drums  of  fate  awaiting,  so 
you  might  as  well  arise.  Throw  off  the  com- 
forter, close  the  window,  turn  on  the  heat 
and  head  into  the  tempest.  It's  Christmas 
all  day  long! 

So  here's  breakfast.  By  hook  and 
devious  means  get  the  family  to  the  table. 
Wear  ear  muffs — or  there's  absorbent  cotton 
for  the  ears— and  smile,  smile,  smile.  And 
this  is  breakfast  on  Christmas  morning. 

How  about  grapefruit  flavored  with  the 
crumbs  and  broken  bits  from  the  pepper- 
mint-candy canes?  Good,  too,  with  sugar 
and  little  colored  fruit  drops  that  look  so 
good  and  melt  in  the  mouth  and  are  fun. 

Cereals  with  sugar — maple  or  brown — 
and  cream  are  a  warming  thing  on  a  cold 
and  frosty  Christmas  morn.  Their  name  is 
legion.  It's  up  to  you. 

Eggs,  bacon,  hot  bread;  why,  we're  forti- 
fied for  anything — and  anything  may  hap- 
pen. Don't  forget  to  tuck  a  gingerbread  toy 
in  the  napkin  for  the  children.  It's  Christmas. 

COTTAGE  EGGS 

Beat  6  eggs  slightly.  Blend  2  tablespoons 
cream  with  !4  cup  cottage  cheese.  Mix  with 
the  eggs  and  season  with  &j  teaspoon  salt, 
and  pepper  to  taste.  Pour  into  hot  buttered 
skillet  and  cook  as  for  scrambled  eggs. 
Serve  with  broiled  canned-peach  halves 
and  bacon  curfs. 

The  bun  —  einnamon  one.  Hot  breads 
smell  so  good,  look  so  good,  almost  good 
enough  to  hang  on  the  Christmas  tree.  This 
one  is  just  a  little  different. 

CINNAMON-BISCUIT   lint, 

Use  a  double  receipt  of  biscuit  mix,  or  4 
cups  of  mix.  Follow  the  directions  for  mix- 
ing given  on  the  package.  Roll  out  to  l/z- 
incli  thickness  on  a  lightly  floured  pastry 
cloth  or  board.  Cut  into  circles  144  inches 
wide.  Brush  the  biscuits  on  both  sides  with 
melted  butter  or  margarine  and  dip  each 
in  a  mixture  of  Vi  cup  sugar  and  2  teaspoons 
cinnamon.  Arrange  them  side  by  side  in  a 
well-greased  ring  mold  so  that  the  sugared 
sides  touch  each  other.  Bake  in  a  hot  oven, 
450°  F.,  20-25  minutes.  Let  it  stand  in  the 
pan  5  minutes.  Before  turning  out,  run  a 
spatula  around  the  sides  to  loosen  the  ring. 
Put  a  plate  over  the  ring.  Turn  upside 
down — shake  and  tap  the  mold  gently  and 
it  will  come  out  perfectly. 
Open  house  at  uour  house?  For  those 
of  you  whose  children  are  in  their  teens,  the 
holiday  festivities  may  center  around  an 
open-house  party  in  the  afternoon.  For  this 
you  will  need  the  sandwiches,  appetizers  and 
sweets  that  are  fun  to  make  at  any  time,  but 
more  fun  at  Christmastime.  Here's  a  collec- 
tion for  this  or  any  other  occasion. 

TIM  AX.I.i:   SANDWICHES 

Slice  1  loaf  of  bread  very  thin.  Spread  1 
slice  with  softened  water-cress  filling.  Cover 
with  another  slice  of  bread  and  spread  with 
softened  butter  or  margarine  and  the 
chili-sauce  filling.  Cover?with  a  third  slice 
of  bread.  Trim  off  the  crusts,  making  a 
square  double-deck  sandwich.  Cut  diag- 
onally from  corner  to  corner,  making 
small  triangle  sandwiches.  Or  make  what- 
ever pattern  jou  like.  I  don't  like  counting 
out  this  and  that  on  such  things.  Let  your- 
self go.  This  way  lies  imagination — and 
fun! 

W '  ater-Cress  Filling:  Cream  1  3-oz.  pack- 
age cream  cheese.  Add  2  teaspoons  lemon 
juice,  '/i  teaspoon  salt,  a  touch  of  Worces- 
tershire sauce  and1  '/2  cup  chopped  water 
cress.  Mix  to  a  spreadlike  way  of  life.  Let 
the  green  have  a  chance.  So  mix  well  —  hut 
well. 

Chili-Sauce  Filling:  Cream  1  3-oz.  pack- 
age cream  cheese.  \dd  '.;  cup  chili  sauce. 
Beat  il.  (Red's  pretty,  don't  you  think?) 


THE  GREATEST 
THINS  THAT  EVER 
HAPPENED  TO 


"Uncle  Ben's"  and 

"Converted"  are 

trade-marks  of 

Converted  Rice,  Inc. 


NEW  UNCLE  BEN'S  RICE  RECIPE 


Pineapple  Rice  Pudding 


Vi  cup  sugar 
2  cups  evaporated  milk 
1  cup  crushed,  drained 
pineapple 


1M  cups  cooked  Uncle 
Ben's  Rice 
2  eggs 
Yt  teaspoon  salt 

Beat  eggs  and  add  to  cooked  rice.  Stir  in  salt  and  add  sugar. 
Add  milk,  then  pineapple,  stirring  to  blend.  Turn  into  a  but- 
tered quart  baking  dish  and  bake  in  a  pan  of  hot  water  in  a 
slow  oven,  300°  F.,  for  one  hour.  Serve  with  crushed  pine- 
apple or  cream.   Serves  6. 


New  scientific  discovery,  exclusive  in  this  country 
with  Uncle  Ben's,  gives  extra  food  value  to  rice 


The  revolutionary  and  exclusive 
process  used  in  Uncle  Ben's  Con- 
verted Long  Grain  Rice  seals  into 
polished  rice  grains  B  vitamins 
that  used  to  be  polished  off. 

That's  not  all.  The  grains  all 
stand  apart,  white  and  fluffy. 

Uncle  Ben's  Rice  never  gets 
sticky  or  gummy,  whether  hot  or 
cold.  Keeps  perfectly  on  the  shelf 
or  in  overseas  packages — every 
grain  is  weevilproof.  These  ad- 
vantages are  not  to  be  found  in 


rice  of  any  other  brand  at  any  price. 

If  your   grocer   doesn't    have   Uncle 
Ben's,  ask  him  to  get  it  for  you. 
©CONVERTED    RICE,  INC.,  Houston,  Texas 


Converted  Rice,  Inc.,  Dept.  LHJ2 
P.  O.  Box  1752,  Houston,  Texas 


I 

I 

I     Please   send   me   your   new   Rice   Recipe 

Booklet.   Enclosed  is  top  frompackage  of 

I     Uncle  Ben's  Converted  Long  Grain  Rice. 

NAME_. 

|     ADDRESS 

l    CITY,  _STATE 
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For  every  penny  you  spend,  golden  Guernsey 
Milk  gives  you  the  greatest  food  value  on  the 
market  today!  And  it's  so  good!  Fine  cattle 
have  been  bred  for  hundreds  of  years  to  produce 
a  milk  that  is  creamier  and  contains  more 
body-building  food  solids  below  the  cream 


& 


line.  The  rich  yellow  color  shows  the  presence 
of  carotene,  an  important  source  of  Vitamin  A. 
Added  to  all  this  is  that  extra  delicious 
golden  guernsey  flavor — so  appetizing 
— so  satisfying.  Give  your  family  the 
milk  they  will  love. 
Ask  your  milkman  for  golden  guernsey 
Milk.  Or  write  us  for  the  name  of  a  nearby 
distributor,  golden  guernsey,  Inc., 
Peterborough,  New  Hampshire. 


&te\ 


** 


VJ0M6 


AV^sey 


&OL0V 


THAT 


SP&/M 


MILK 


t   III  I  VI      l»  AISIKS 

Cream  -V  <'"i>  shortening  wiih  l'/2  oups 
grated  sharp  cheese  and  \4  cup  uralcd  Ital- 
ian Parmesan  cheese.  Sift  together  l'/2 
oups  flour  with  At  teaspoon  paprika  and  I 
teaspoon  salt.  V<UI  to  creamed  mixture  and 
slir  well.  Put  the  doii{jl».in  a  cooky  press. 
Press  out  on  cooky  sheets,  in  shapes  to 
your  fancy.  Bake  in  a  moderate  oven, 
350°  F.,  12  minutes.  Like  all  such  dainties. 
if  you  must  keep  them,  keep  them  in  a  tin 
hox  with  a  good  tight  lid.  (Try  to  keep 
them!  This  is  an  aside.)  If  no  cooky  press 
showed  up  among  the  tin-wedding  pres- 
ents, shape,  roll — and  you  know  the  rest. 

HUNGARIAN  NUT  STICKS 

Cream  1  cup  butter  or  margarine,  and  '/2 
cup  sugar  thoroughly.  Add  1  egg  and  heat 
well.  Sift  together  2',4  cups  flour,  !4  tea- 
spoon .salt,  and  add  a  part  at  a  time  to 
creamed  mixture,  mixing  well  after  each 
addition.  Flavor  with  V2  teaspoon  vanilla. 
Spread  this  mixture  out  evenly  in  a  jelly- 
roll  pan.  It  will  make  a  very  thin  layer — hut 
spread  it  clear  to  the  corners.  Bake  in  a 
moderate  oven,  350°  F.,  15  minutes.  While 
il  is  halving,  put  the  following  ingredients 
in  a  heavy  saucepan:  2 54  cups  finely 
chopped  pecans,  1  cup  sugar,  1  \/2  teaspoons 
cinnamon  and  '/2  cup  egg  whiles  (about  4). 
Mix  well  and  cook  over  low  heat,  stirring 
constantly  until  the  sugar  is  dissolved  — 
then  put  up  the  heat  to  moderate  and  stir 
until  the  mixture  thickens  and  comes  away 
from  the  sides  of  the  pan.  O  Hungary! 
Cooking  once  meant  a  lot  in  that  old  coun- 
try, and  these  nut  sticks  will  show  you. 
I  ><>  not  overcook.  It  should  be  so  you  can 
spread  it .  Not  dry — just  spreadable.  Spread 
out  evenly  over  the  partially  baked  layer  of 
cooky  dough.  This  amount  will  cover  the 
entire  surface  of  the  pastry.  Bake  15  min- 
utes more.  Cool  slightly.  Cut  into  strips. 

CHOCOLATE-MINT  WAFEKK 

Sift  2  cups  flour  with  1  teaspoon  baking 
powder,  V2  teaspoon  baking  soda,  '/2  tea- 
spoon salt  and  At  cup  cocoa.  Cream  £j  cup 
shortening.  Add  I  cup  sugar,  and  cream 
until  light  and  fluffy.  Add  1  well-beaten  egg 
and  beat  hard — hunt.  Add  the  sifted  dry 
ingredients  alternately  to  the  creamed 
mixture  with  54  cup  milk.  Mix  thoroughly. 
Chill  until  the  dough  can  be  handled. 
Form  into  rolls  1  inch  in  diameter.  Wrap 
each  in  wax  paper.  Chill  overnight.  Cut 
into  5&-inch  slices.  Bake  on  ungreased  bak- 
ing sheets  in  a  slow  oven,  325  F.,  10—12 
minutes  or  until  done.  Remove  from  bak- 
ing sheets  while  warm.  When  cool,  put 
cookies  together  in  pairs  with  mint  filling. 
This  is  a  highly  recommended  use  for  mint. 
Also — there  are  others.  1*11  be  right  here — 
if  you  need  me. 

Mint  Filling:  Add  5&  teaspoon  salt  to  2 
cups  sifted  confectioners'  sugar.  Add  3 
tablespoons  light  cream  gradually,  stirring 
until  smooth.  Add  54  teaspoon  peppermint 
extract  and  a  few  drops  of  green  vegetable 
coloring. 

SULTANA   CAKE 

Sift  together  3  times  254  cups  cake  flour,  '/2 
teaspoon  baking  powder  and  54  teaspoon 
salt.  Takeout  3  or  4  tablespoons  of  the  flour 
mixture  and  mix  with  1  cup  chopped  wal- 
nuts and  1  package  Sultana  raisins.  Cream 
1  cup  butter  or  margarine.  Add  1  cup  sugar 
gradually,  creaming  until  really  creamy. 
Add  2  tablespoons  lemon  juice,  \2  teaspoon 
vanilla  and  the  yolks  of  5  eggs  beaten  until 
very,  very  thick  and  lemon-colored.  Beat 
the  whiles  of  5  eggs.  Fold  carefully  into  the 
batter,  then  fold  in  the  sifted  dry  ingredi- 
ents. Last,  stir  in  the  floured  nuts  and 
raisins.  Mix  well  and  pour  into  a  greased 
and  floured  fluted  mold.  Bake  in  a  slow 
oven,  325°  F.,  1  to  154  hours.  Serve  un- 
frosted.  This  keeps  well  for  at  least  a  week 
if  properly  stored.  The  best  way  to  store  it 
is  within.  Although  this  old  and  treasured 
receipt  calls  for  Sultanas,  if  Sultanas 
aren't  just  around  the  corner,  other 
raisins  are,  and  pretty  tasty  they  are,  too, 
if  I'm  the  back-fence  adviser  I  think  I  am. 

ORANGE-NUT   RALLS 

Peel  large  oranges — enough  to  make  x/2 
pound  of  peel.  You'll  find  a  use  for  the 
oranges — good  one,  too,  I'll  bet.  Soak  the 
peel  in  cold  water  for  2-1  hours.  Drain.  Put 
in  a  deep  saucepan.  Cover  with  cold  water. 
Bring  to  a  boil.  Cook  about  10  minutes  or 
until  soft.  Drain  again.  Chop  the  peel  very 
fine.  Mix  with  2  cups  sugar.  Cook  slowly 
over  low  heat  about  25  minutes  or  until  the 
mixture  is  very  thick  and  when  a  little  is 
cooled  on  a  plate,  it  will  stick  together- 


Gelatin  becomes  a 

DRESS-UP  DESSERT 

circled  with 
OREO  CREME  SANDWICH 


1  ?§m& 


ORANGE  MOLD 

Packaged  gelatin     Whipped  cream 
OREO  CREME  SANDWICH 

Half  fill  mold  with  orange  gelatin 
and  let  it  set.  Meanwhile,  make 
another  batch  and,  when  this  be- 
gins to  thicken,  whip  with  an  egg 
beater  until  frothy.  When  cool, 
pour  on  top  of  first,  batch  in  mold 
and  chill.  Turn  out  on  plate,  gar- 
nish with  whipped  cream — and 
ring  with  OREO  SANDWICH  .  .  . 
picture-pretty  and  elegant  to 
eat!  OREO,  chocolate-rich  with 
creamy  filling,  high-lights  any 
dessert — satisfies  between-meal 
"hungries".  Always  look  mm^^ 
for  the  red  NABISCO  seal!    I 

NATIONAL  BISCUIT  COMPANY     WUiWj 


Al 

Seller 

Stores 

Everywhere 
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A  Lovely- 
Ceramic  Pitcher 

filled  with 

Supreme   CjJuality 

PURE  VERMONT 

Maple  Syrup 


We  think  so  highly  of 
our  Maple  Syrup  that  we  send  it  to  you 
in  a  charming  pitcher  of  permanent 
value.  This  Fancy  Grade  100%  pure 
Maple  Syrup  is  made  by  our  family, 
friends  and  neighbors  to  be  the  finest- 
flavored  you've  ever  tasted.  Send  for  this 
delicious  Green  Mountain  nectar  today. 

15  lull  fluid  ounces  In  handsome  pitcher    -3.00 

Grade  A  — slightly  darker— $2.50 
Send  check  or  money  order  to 

mm  nmt  farms 

R.F.D.  #4,  Brattleboro,  Vermont 
Sugar  House  "13 


For  PERFECT  POPPING! 

Tender  •  Nutritious  •  Tasty 
Sun-Cured  •  Fun  to  Pop 


LADIES'  IMtMI.  .101  |{\  \i 
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i  tir  only  occasionally  while  cooking.  Add  1 
■teaspoon  vanilla.  Remove  from  the  range. 
IflCool.  Shape  into  halls.  Roll  the  halls  in 
A  tiely  chopped  nuts  then  in  sugar  and  have 
I  hem  small. 


^. 


<  ItAMIKItltY    I'lMII 


•or  5  quarts  punch  use  2'/2  cups  cranberry 
uice,  2  cups  strong  cold  tea.  3  cups  orange 
jtnd  \V2  cups  lemon  juice,  strained,  2  cups 
;rape  juice  and  1  quart  ginger  ale.  Have 
everything  cold,  pour  into  chilled  punch 
jowl  and  add  ice  cubes  or  hlock  of  ice.  Add 
•arbonaled  water,  if  desired. 

For  cranberry  juice,  use  6  cups  cranber- 
ries, 4  cups  water,  1  cup  light  corn  sirup 
»nd  1  cup  sugar.  Cook  until  berries  are  soft. 
Strain  through  double  cheesecloth.  Coed. 

Stand  or  ait — find  110111  iiluee.  Besides 
hildren  home  from  school  and  all  the  litter 
and  fuss  of  Christmas  (I  still  can't  account 
for  the  ribbon  I've  lost),  comfort  and  cheer 
do  come  from  the  queerest  places,  and  one 
of  those  is  an  oystershell.  Oysters  charm 
and  beguile  the  hardest  to  please,  and  the 
seasoned  sophisticate  can  sit  back  and 
"breathe  easy,"  for  infinite  variety  is  an- 
other name  for  oyster.  I  am  putting  this  in 
because  you'll  find  these  secretive  oysters  in 
a  feature  role,  just  a  little  later.  Hold  on, 
we're  coming  through. 

For  vrvnina — for  lunch  eon  —  irhat 
you  u  ill.  That  means  a  buffet,  that  mov- 
able feast  that  includes  anything  and  every- 
thing favored  by  guests,  no  matter  what  has 
come  before  or  is  to 


come  afterward.  So 
stand,  help  yourself, 
sit  and  get  waited  on, 
you  can't  lose,  and  I 
hope  this  Christmas 
spread  will  be  to  you 
like  a  long  breath  after 
a  hard  run — and  it's 
all  as  simple  and  good- 
looking  and  eatable  as 
any  Christmas  hostess 
could  ever  wish. 

SPICED 
GLAZED 

11  \ki:i»  11  \>i 
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Vance 


I  said  the  world  was  still  the  same, 

I  lied,  my  love,  I  lied! 
For  nothing  knows  its  former  name, 
And  all  that  was  before  you  came 

Has  changed,  or  died. 


Bake  a  ham  accord- 
ing to  the  regidar 
baking  directions  for 
the  ham  you  buy.  I 
bake  my  hams  at  15 
minutes  per  pound 
in  a  slow  oven,  300  V. 
Skin  it  and  score  it. 
Now  "score""   means 

baseball  and  Joe  DiMaggio  to  some,  but 
this  has  to  do  with  a  sharp  knife  and  a 
little  imagination  as  you  cut  the  ham 
fat  crisscross.  Stud  with  chocs  and  can- 
died or  maraschino  cherries.  Prepare  the 
following  glaze  —  it  gives  a  flavor  that  goes 
well  with   ham  and  is   a   lovely    color:    Mi\ 

I  cup  honey,  \2  cup  double-strength  cof- 
fee. 1  teaspoon  cinnamon  and  '4  teaspoon 
clove.  Simmer  15  minutes  over  low  heal. 
Baste  the  ham  with  the  glaze  every  15 
minutes  for  1  hour  of  baking  time  in  a 
slow  oven.  300°  F.  (And  you  can  use  the 
same  glaze  for  candying  sweet  potatoes. 
That'll  cheer  you — or  won't  it?) 

HORSE-RADISH    itlilMi 

IMince  fine  enough  celery  to  make  2  cups. 
Mix  with  1  cup  mayonnaise  and  2\/2  table- 
spoons grated  horse-radish.  Season  with  a 
little  salt.  Drain  canned  pimiento  cups 
(the  kind  packed  in  sugar  and  l  inegar)  ami 
fill  them  with  the  relish. 

OYSTERS  TETRAZZIN1 

Thaw  2  packages  frozen  oysters,  or  use  1 
quart  fresh  oysters.  Drain  them,  hut  don't 
lose  any  juice,  (look  one  8-ounce  package 
spaghetti  according  l<>  the  directions  on 
the  package.  \lso  make  4  cups  medium- 
thin  cream  sauce,  using  '2  milk  and  '2 
cream.  Add  2  tablespoons  prepared  mus- 
tard. J4  cup  of  the  oyster  liquor,  and  season 
well  with  sail  anil  pepper.  Nov.  sprinkle 
the  drained  oysters  with  salt,  pepper,  pap- 
rika and  chopped  parsley.  \<ld  a  dash  of 
Tabasco  to  each.  \\  rap  the  oysters  in  raw- 
bacon  strips.  Hitch  them  with  toothpicks. 

II  lakes  about  a  pound  of  bacon.  Arrange 
on  I  he  broiler  pan  rack  and  bake  in  a  mod- 
erately slow  oven,  .'525'   I.,  until  the  bacon 


I  used  to  dread  the  winter's  cold, 

But  now  I  do  not  care; 
For  I  am  warm  and  I  am  bold, 
And  all  the  things  that  can't  be  told 

1  think,  and  dare. 


•      •••••••• 


iserisp.  Never  overcook  an  oyster.  Makesil 
furious.  Remove  toothpicks.  GratecnOugh 
sharp  cheese  to  make  I  ^  cups.  Now  to  pul 
the  casserole  together.  I'm  a  layer  of  spa- 
ghetti in  a  large  casserole.  \c\l  comes  a 
layer  of  oysters.  Pour  pari  of  the  sauce  over 
the  oysters.  Sprinkle  with  pari  of  the 
cheese.  Repeat  with  more  spaghetti,  oys- 
ters, sauce  and  cheese,  until  the  ingredi- 
ents are  all  used.  Bake  in  a  moderate  oven. 
350°  F.,  aboul  .'50  minutes.  Sprinkle  with 
chopped  parsley  before  serving. 

HOLIDAY  SALAD 

This  is  a  two-layer  job.  The  first  layer  is  to- 
mato aspic.  Soften  1  envelope  unflavored 
gelatin  in  'A  cupcold  water  or  tomato  juice 
(better  use  the  juice  and  don't  dilute). 
Heat  2  cups  tomato  juice  with  a  few  celery 
leaves.  1  tablespoon  grated  onion,  '/2  bay 
leaf,  1  tablespoon  vinegar,  '/2  teaspoon  sail 
and  '/2  teaspoon  sugar.  Simmer  a  few  min- 
utes. Strain  and  add  the  softened  gelatin. 
Stir  until  it  is  dissolved.  Fill  twelve  '2-cup 
individual  gelatin  molds  half  full  with  the 
mixture.  Let  it  almost  set.  While  this  is  set- 
ting, make  the  next  layer  as  follows:  Add 
■'4  cup  hot  water  to  1  package  lime-flavored 
gelatin.  Add  a  clash  of  salt  and  stir  until 
dissolved.  Add  1  No.  2  can  crushed  pine- 
apple and  the  juice  of  V2  lemon.  Cool  until 
il  begins  to  thicken  and  add  '/2  cup  sliced 
drained  pickled  onions  and  '  i  cup  slivered 
blanched  almonds.  Tour  into  the  molds 
after  tomato  layer  has  set.  Chill  until  firm  — 
overnight — which  can  be  and  is  all  right  by 
you.  Turn  out  of  the  molds  and  serve  on 
lettuce  with  a  favorite  dressing,   Russian 

or  mayonnaise.    )  on 

know. 

MOCHA    TOIITk" 

You'll  need  a  large 
9J£-inch  angel  cake 
for  1  his  —  homemade 
or  bakery  bough  I. 
(Now.  you  go  ahead 
and  do  your  stuff.) 
Slice  1  be  cakesothat 
you'll  have  5  slices. 
II'  5  011  make  I  he  cake 
yourself,  bake  il  2 
d  a  j s  before  t  he 
part) — put  together 
with  filling  the  day 
before  the  party  and 
chill  overnight  in 
the  refrigerator.  (Is 
that  all  clear?  I  guess 
it  is.)  Here's  how  you 

make  the 

Mocha  hi  Hi  it  x  : 
Cream  j2  pound  but- 
ter or  margarine. 
Gradually  add  1 ' \2 
cups  sifted  confec- 
tioners' sugar  and  cream  together  well. 
Add  a  pinch  of  salt,  1  teaspoon  vanilla 
and  2  egg  yolks.  Beat  it  thoroughly  and 
add  2  squares  unsweetened  chocolate, 
melted,  and  6  tablespoons  double-strength 
coffee.  Then  fold  in  2  egg  whites  beaten 
stiff,  and  spread  between  the  layers  of 
angel  cake. 

Chill  overnight  in  the  refrigerator.  The 
next  day,  frost  with  whipped  cream, 
sweetened  and  flavored  with  vanilla. 
Garnish  with  candied  cherries  and  citron. 
Chill  in  the  refrigerator  until  serving 
time. 


Until  next  Vhristmas.  Christmas  be- 
gins right  after  Christmas.  And  try  to  tie 
thai  one  for  a  paradox  or  whatever.  What  I 
want  to  say  is  that  the  day  after  all  the  ex- 
citement is  over  and  you're  figuring  how  you 
may  exchange  and  swap  and  otherwise  dis- 
pose of  the  twenty- four  ashtrays  and  striped 
table  mats,  etc.,  etc.,  you  should  start.  You 
should  begin  on  next  Christmas  and  keep  it 
up  month  after  month  until  next  Christmas 
finds  you  as  ready  and  equipped  as  August 
finds  me  on  that  card  business  I  told  you 
about. 

And — should  you  coldly  and  heartlessly 
plan  on  giving  Cousin  Bessie  the  bridge-table 
cover  Aunt  Jessie  made  for  you  (so  as  to 
be  economical  and  all  that),  take  care. 
Don't  get  your  cards  mixed.  I  speak  from 
experience,  long  and  sad.  Those  girls  aren't 
going  to  will  you  grandpa's  Apostle  clock, 
and  don't  fool  yourselves.  That  will  go  to  the 
local  museum.  And  you  know  what  I  mean — 
as  well  as  /  do.  Merry  Christmas ! 

THE  EM) 


TfiisNev/ Cereal 
has  Everything/ 


A  Perfect  Blend  of  Plump,  Tender, 
Sugar-Sweet  RAISINS  Plus  the 
World's  Finest  ROLLED  OATS 

EXCITING  NEW  FLAVOR! 

For  an  experience  with  cereals  that's  new — different 
— exciting — treat  your  family  to  3-Minute  Raisin- 
Oats. They'll  love  this  delightful,  tantalizing  blend 
of  tender,  plump,  sugar-sweet  Raisins  and  the 
delicious,  nut-like  flavor  of  sun-ripened  oats. 

EXTRA    NOURISHING! 

Rolled  Oats  and  fruit   mean   extra 
energy.  No  other  cereal  is  such  a 
rich  natural  source  of  Vitamin  BL, 
Protein,    Iron     and    Fruit    Sugar. 
3-Minute    RaisinOats    combines 
the  abundant  nourishment  of 
two   great  foods.  And  children 
enjoy  it  without  coaxing! 

THRIFT  A-PLENTY! 

20  delicious  servings  in  just 
one   package  —  at  a  price 
everyone    can    afford.    No 
where  else  will  you  find  so 
much  flavor  —  so  much      . 
nourishment  —  so  much      | 
value  for  only  lc  per 
serving! 

Your  favorite  grocer  has 
3-Minute  RaisinOats  or 
can    order  it   for  you. 
Buy  a  package  today! 


Sta* 


-Minute   RaisinOats 


The     Hot     Cereal      Children      Really      Love 

NATIONAL      OATS      COMPANY,     CEDAR      RAPIDS,     IOWA,     U.S.A. 


Iron  out  your  gift  problems 
with  triple-purpose 

WARING  STEAM  IRON 


Gifts  $© 


^r  M  W 


A  SI  E R:  Make  her  life  easier  with  the  gift  of  this  gleaming,  streamlined  treasure 
— the  feather-touch  Waring  Steam  Iron.  It's  easier  to  iron  delicate  fabrics  with  a 
sheath  of  steam  that  smooths  out  wrinkles  like  magic.  It's  easier  to  press  velvets, 
woolens.  Toss  out  the  damp  rag — steam  does  the  work,  professionally.  It's  easier 
to  switch  to  dry  ironing,  with  no  loss  ok  steam  WHATEVER.  And  the  Waring  Steam 
Iron  is  so  much  easier  to  fill — no  funnel,  no  cap  to  unscrew  and  tighten. 


1ST ER:  Imagine,  full  steam  in  60  seconds!  No  waiting  for  a  "boiler"  tank  to 
heat  up.  You  speed  through  ironing  with  the  perfectly  balanced  W'aring  Steam 
Iron,  selecting  low,  medium  or  high  volume  steam  with  a  fingertip  control.  And 
you  never  lose  a  wisp  of  steam — the  Waring  Steam  Iron  automatically  shuts  off 
the  supply  when  you  tip  the  iron  back.  You  work  faster — no  frequent  stops  to 
replenish  the  water — with  a  full  half  hour  of  steam  ironing  from  each  filling. 


\FER:  Anyone  can  use 
le  Waring  Steam  Iron 
/</;/.  Revolutionary 
?w  Waring  principle 
iporizes  the  water, 
rop  by  drop.  No  tank 
)  heat  up — no  water 
rider  pressure.  S 
(mperature  controls 
-dial  a  wide  range 
i  heats. 

At  better  appliance 
departments,  $19.95. 

Triple-purpose 

WARING  STEAM  IRON 

Corp.     .    New  York    .    takers  of  that  wonderful  WARING  BLENDOR 


By  MARGARET  DAVIDSON 

"W  hat  gift  for  yourhomelifehag 
pleased  you  a  lot,  perhaps  out  of 
all  proportion  to  its  cost?*"  we 
asked  some  of  the  JOURNAL  Home- 
makers.  "And  what  would  you  like 
lliis  Christmas?  Be  reasonable 
about  the  price,  please!"  We 
thought  perhaps  our  "bests"  and 
"wish  I  hads"'  might  be  good  clues 
to  the  kinds  of  gifts  your  friends 
would  enjoy  receiving  for  their 
homes.    .    .    . 

I  At  least  once,  and  sometimes 
three  times  a  day.  says  coffee  lover 
B.  B.C.  she  mentally  thanks  the 
donor  of  her  beautiful  modern 
glass  coffee  maker  "because  it  does 
a  superlative  job  every  time,  and 
it*s  so  easy  to  clean!*'  (Coffee 
maker.  $6.00) 

'i  H.  W  .,  the  Workshop's  newest 
bride,  would  like  to  receive  her 
precious  hard-working  pressure 
pan's  natural  affinity,  a  chef  clock 
t  hat  rings  w  hen  cooking  time  is  up. 
\nd  now  that  nested  aluminum 
measuring  cups  are  back,  she 
hopes  to  find  a  set  tucked  in  her 
Christmas  stocking.  (Timer.  $3.00; 
<ups.  65c  a  set) 

Jl  A  really  inspired  friend  recently 
gave  A.B.  a  household  kcyrack, 
with  a  neat  plastic  identification 
tag  for  each  key.  The  same  smart 
friend  presented  a  coin  holder 
'filled!)  to  be  placed  near  the  back 
door  ready  for  the  paper  boy,  and 
another  for  her  car,  ready  for  toll. 
'  Keyrack.  SI. 50:  coin  holders.  39c) 

1  M.B.  was  so  delighted  with  a 
tiny  pastel  plastic  flashlight  to 
guide  her  way  into  her  small  son's 
nursery  at  night,  that  she  plans  to 
give  one  to  everyone  she  knows  for 
her  night  table.  And  because  she 
lo>es  new  gadgets,  especially  when 
they  really  work  and  help,  she 
wants  one  of  the  new  automatic 
needle  threaders.  (Nieedle  threader, 
$2.95;  flashlight,  $1.00) 

."»  A  husky,  really  capable  jar  and 
can  opener  received  an  almost 
unanimous  vote  from  both  males 
and  females  as  a  sure-fire  gift  for 
any  home!  (Wall-type  jar  and  can 
opener.  $5.95) 

C  D.S..  our  favorite  bachelor, 
would  like  a  new  bathroom  ash 
tray  he  saw  in  his  favorite  shop. 
Designed  to  be  secured  between 
the  tiles  in  a  bathroom,  it's  un- 
breakable, for  the  sake  of  sleepy 
smokers-while-shaving.  (Chro- 
mium bathroom  ash  tray,  $2.00) 

T  J.  S.  is  going  to  give  a  workman- 
like "carver's  assistant,"  which 
holds  that  precious  roast  firmly  on 
the  platter,  to  each  of  her  good- 
cook  friends,  thus  insuring  plenty 
of  invitations  to  dinner!  (Carving 
holder,  $2.95; 

It  Perfect  gift  for  your  favorite 
couple,  says  L.P.  B.,  is  a  big- 
enough-for-two  tray,  complete 
with  its  own  stand,  or  used  on  a 
luggage  rack.  "Breakfasts  on  the 
porch,  suppers  by  the  fireside." 
sighs  Mrs.  B.  romantically.  (Large 
tray,  $5.95;  luggage  rack.  $5.95) 
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king  enthusiast  A.C.  yearns 
>rofessional  cake-decorating 
th  lotsof  patterns.  And  L.S.. 
>ves  to  collect  new  food  ac- 
ies,  thinks  a  big  pepper  mill 
!  polished  wood  would  look 
ght  on  a  buffet  table  with  her 
te  wooden  salad  bowl.  (Cake 
50;  Pepper  mill,  $5.95) 

me  of  my  favorite  gift  pearls 
le  price,"  says  A.B.,  "was  a 
f  cream-treated  work  gloves, 
•rful  for  any  woman  who 
or  gardens  or  chauffeurs." 
;s,  $2.0(1) 

list  now,  a  timely  gift  of  in- 
lal  steak  knives  holds  a  high 
in  her  affections.  "Thanks  to 
,  we  can  eat  cheaper,  tougher 

|  of    meat     and     like     them!** 

fcs.  $2.95  each) 

.D.*s  hoping  someone  will  rc- 
»er  that  she  loves  desk  acces- 
I.,  and  see  the  chunky  little 
I  pad.  complete  with  its  own 
1,  that  she  spoiled  recently. 
'  pad.  $3.00) 

er   most    appreciated    gift,   a 

brass    stamp   dispenser    for 

isy,  hill-pay  ing.  let  ter-w  riling 

This    was    happily     accom- 

M    by   a    fat   roll    of   stamps. 

lp  dispenser,  $3.50) 

gift  of  rosy-patterned  rose 
s  has  made  ^',.'l'.  happy  hun- 
of  times  over,  for  she's  justly 
of  her  way  with  flowers,  and 
flowery,  gardeny  gifts.  And 
he'd  like  a  new  flower  holder 
heard  about,  made  of  dear 
ic  with  a  suction  cup  to  an- 
il firmly  where  it's  placed  in 
lower  arrangement.  (Holder. 
;  Rose  shears,  $2.00) 

.\.C.  w  ho  has  a  new  and  verj 
etive  kitchen,  is  gently    hint- 
For    lots   of  gaily    striped    dish 
Is,    with    a    slide-out    rack    to 
them  conveniently.   Favorite 
up    to    now.    a    set    of    good- 
ing    matched     kitchen     tools, 
ing  neatly  on  their  own  wall 
anil  matched  kitchen  cutler) 
Is    own    sheath    case.      (Linen 
towels,  39c  to  !."><•  each;  Slide- 
rack.  .<:■.<>.-,) 


.B.D.'s  best  ever,  next  to  a  cer- 
spaniel  pup,  was  a  family-plot  - 
fTair.  all  the  fixings  to  make  a 
lour  closet.  Garment  hag  from 
hatlxix  and  shoe  bag  from 
icr  (all  matching,  of  course), 
a  roll  of  harmonizing  ready  - 
cd  wallpaper,  to  say  nothing  of 
ited  lac<]iier  for  hangers  and 
Jan  drawers!  (Scented  lacquer, 
0) 

And  as  for  good  father  ./.  di  1'.. 
ays  that  what  he'd  really  like 
ii  Santa  llii»  year  is  an  cighl- 
n  house,  but  the  best  gift  ever 
the  shoeshine  kit  his  children 
'  him.  ami  help  him  to  keep 
y  !    Leather  shoeshine  kit.  $.">. <M)i 

eciln't  cost  a  fortune  to  hit  the 
itgift  spot,  it  seems.  .  .  .  Hope 
ve  giw-n  you  some  Santa  <!lau- 
>,  and  hope  you  have  the  Mer- 
t  of  ( " I i  r ■ » t  mases  ! 
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Pattern  for  happiness 

It  takes  more  than  love  to  make  a  marriage  happy. 

It  needs  good  friends,  shared  experiences, 
pride  in  your  home.  Lovely  Reed  &  Barton  Sterling 

is  one  of  the  things  that  will  kindle  that  pride. 
Use  it  every  day,  let  its  gleaming  beauty  welcome 
guests  to  your  table.  It  will  be  an  important 
contribution  to  your  way  of  gracious  living. 

HELPFUL  HOSTESS  HINTS :  Tor  fascinating  and  valuable  booklet, 

"How  To  He  A  Successful  Hostess' ,  send  to  cents  to 

Reed  &  Barton,  Box  990,  Department  L,     Taunton,  Massachusetts. 

IT'S  SMART  TO  CHOOSE  THE  FINEST  STERLING 


& 
STERLING 


MARLBOROUGH 

STERLINS 
SILVER 


GEORGIAN 
POINTED  ANTIQUE 
FBANCIS    FIRST 
FRENCH 

RENAISSANCE 


A  Group  of  the 

World's  Most 

Beautiful 

Sterling  Patterns 
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LADIES'  HOME  JOURNAL 


December,  1 


sgi  /U.m-m-m-m 


,late  Fudge 


y*  cup  water  syrup 

(tablespoon  bg™- 

W   teaspoon  salt 
^tablespoons  butter 

,  ..«noon  vaniua 


leritci    "'^inn    until  cool.   Aaa  ^  ^ 

without  st  rrinB,         crearoy.  bur _in  k  into 


*M&Mom* 


It's  so  easy  to  cook 
with  . . .  and  safe  to 
store  food  in,  too! 

Make  cooking  more  fun  .  .  .  make  dish  washing  easier!  Your  porce- 
lain enameled  utensils  heat  quickly,  evenly  .  .  .  clean  like  magic. 
You  have  fewer  dishes  to  do  because  they're  safe  for  keeping  food 
in  the  refrigerator,  too!  There's  no  "pick-up"  of  flavors  or  odors 
from  the  smooth,  hard,  non-porous  surface.  What's  more,  sturdy 
durable  Porcelain  on  Steel  Enameledware  is  both  stain  and  acid 
resistant . .  .  stays  beautiful  for  years. 


Q     PORCELAIN    ON    STEEL    O      ^Z^ 

ENAMIiLliDWARI: 

ENAMELED   UTENSIL   MANUFACTURERS   COUNCIL,  Merchandise  Marf,  Chicago 


SECURITY 

(Continued  from  Page  44) 


see  that  no  one  was  riding  his  tail  and  applied 
the  brakes.  They  worked  smoothly  and  Ed 
opened  her  up. 

The  little  cabin  behind  the  station  was 
swell.  Two  rooms  and  a  pretty  complete 
kitchen.  It  was  a  lot  better  than  any  room 
Ed  could  have  rented,  and  it  would  do  for 
Ed  and  Ellen  until  they'd  saved  enough  and 
could  afford  a  real  apartment  or  even  a  small 
house. 

The  thought  of  Ellen  warmed  Ed,  but  it 
brought  with  it  a  reminder  of  what  he  had  to 
do  that  evening  and  his  hands  got  clammy 
on  the  smooth  wheel.  He  said,  "So  what?  I 
guess  every  guy  has  to  go  through  it  some 
time  or  other." 

The  big  car  purred.  Ed  thought.  We'll  have 
one  like  this  someday.  Me  and  Ellen. 

He  was  up  on  the  hill,  among  the  pleasant 
houses  set  back  from  tree-lined  streets,  with 
lawns  still  green  and  late  roses  and  chrysan- 
themums making  bright  spots  of  color. 

Doctor  Mostyn's  house  was  white,  with  a 
car  port  at  the  side  and  a  two-car  garage  be- 
yond. Ed  turned  the  keys  over  to  the  maid. 
He  got  the  pad  from  the  front  seat,  unhooked 
the  motorcycle  and  started  back.  The  color- 
ful, dignified  houses  fled  past  and  Ed  said  to 
himself,  We'll  have  a 


tJVobtdlG 


uv 


house  good  as  these  one 
oj  these  days.  Maybe 
not  till  our  kids  are 
grown,  but  one  of  these 
days. 

He  was  whistling 
cheerfully  when  he 
parked  the  motorcy- 
cle in  the  shop.  It  was 
just  past  six  and  John 
Froelick,  working  at 
the  desk,  looked  up 
to  nod.  A  car  drew 
up  at  the  tanks  and 
John  said,  "Get  that, 
will  you,  Eddie?" 

Ed  went  out  and 
serviced  the  sedan, 
checked  the  oil  and 
water  after  he'd  filled 
the  tank.  He  made 
the  change,  an  in- 
novation he'd  sold  to 
John.  People  hated 
to  wait  while  you 
went  in  and  got 
change.  Once  they'd 

got  the  gas,  had  the  windshield  wiped,  they 
wanted  to  push  right  off. 

He  rang  up  the  sale,  went  out  and  around 
to  the  cabin.  He  opened  the  door  and  closed 
it  behind  him,  switched  on  the  lights.  The 
bulbs  sent  a  swift  radiance  to  dispel  the 
gloom  of  the  fast-falling  night.  Ed  went  into 
the  tiny  bathroom,  took  off  his  clothes  and 
stood  in  the  shower  while  he  made  a  good 
job  on  his  hands.  He  was  still  whistling  as  he 
dried  himself  and,  putting  the  towel  about 
his  lean,  hard  body,  went  into  the  bedroom. 

It  had  only  an  Army  cot  for  a  bed,  a  pretty 
cheap  bureau  and  mirror  and  a  lone  chair, 
but  that  would  be  taken  care  of  as  soon  as  he 
and  Ellen  had  settled  things  with  her  par- 
ents. As  soon  as  they'd  told  them.  There  was 
a  swell  bedroom  suite  at  Fothergil's.  They'd 
talked  it  over.  They  had  enough  to  swing  the 
furniture  they  needed  and  it  would  be  good 
stuff.  Good  enough  for  any  place  they  might 
move  into  the  next  few  years.  They'd  agreed 
on  that.  "When  we  get  up  in  the  chips,"  Ed 
had  said  earnestly,  "we'll  probably  need 
new  furniture.  It'll  be  time  anyhow.  Five, 
even  ten  years."  It  didn't  seem  long  when 
you  stood  looking  in  the  window  of  Fother- 
gil's with  someone  like  Ellen  small  and 
lovely  beside  you,  hugging  your  arm. 

Ed  dressed  slowly.  He  got  into  the  gray 
slacks,  stuffed  in  the  tails  of  his  white  shirt. 
He  knotted  the  maroon  tie,  slipped  on  the 
white  pull-over  Ellen  had  given  him  on  his 
birthday  and  got  his  gray  jacket.  He  gave 
himself  a  critical  glance  in  the  mirror.  His 
hair  was  slicked  down.  It  didn't  look  natural, 
but  when  it  dried  it  would  curl  up. 


•     •••*•••• 


lata 

EAKL   CARTER 


The  palms  are  rustling  in  the  wind 
tonight, 
The  breakers  beat  upon  the  shore, 
While  southern  stars  are  clear  and 
bright 
Beyond  the  streets  of  Matamor. 

And  yet,  how  strange,  before  my 
eyes 
I  see  my  northland  far  away — 
Bare  trees  beneath  December  skies 
And  snow-white  fields  where 
moonbeams  play. 

•     •••*•••• 


He  locked  the  door  behind  him  and 
around  to  where  his  flivver  was  parked.  Ji 
Froelick  was  still  in  the  office  and  Ed  fro' 
and  then  went  in. 

"I'm  pushing  off  now,"  he  said. 

"O.K.,  kid."  John  glanced  at  the  clod 
the  desk.  "I  told  Mary  I'd  be  home  for 
ner  by  now."  He  got  up.  "You  beat  it 
check  the  tanks  and  lock  up."  As  Ed  t 
to  the  door  John  called,  "You  get  started 
the  coupe  in  the  morning,  Eddie.  I 
care  of  the  Broker  sedan." 

"Right,"  Ed  said. 

He  got  into  the  flivver,  started  her  an 
rolled  out  into  the  street.  It  was  six-thin 
and  he  should  be  at  the  McKees'  by  tM 
but  he  just  couldn't  push  his  foot  down  o 
the  accelerator. 


He  drove  up  Race,  turned  at  Elm  an: 
crossed  Marsten.  It  was  the  older  residents! 
section  of  Claremont.  The  houses  were  4 
clapboard  siding  and  most  of  them  were  wi 
taken  care  of.  People  appreciated  whatr 
sort  of  house  they  had  these  days,  ft- 
thought.  When  he  crossed  Chestnut  | 
saw  the  McKee  house  halfway  up  the  blod. 
It  had  a  white  picket  fence,  white  paint  an: 
green  trim.  It  was*? 
big,  but  it  was  a  nic- 
house. 

Ed  parked  the 
at  the  curb  and 
came   running  do< 
from  the  porch 
out  the  gate. 

As  Ed  saw7  her 
ing  he  felt  as  he 
ways   did.    A    qi 
mixture    of  pleai 
and  pride  and  w< 
der   that    a    girl 
pretty  and  smart 
Ellen  could  care 
a    guy  like    himsel 
A    guy    who'd   bee 
brought  up  in  an  a 
phanage  in  the  E; 
had  finished  high  < 
served    his   eight 
months  in  the  Anl 
after  the  warwasovj 
was   good    with 
hands  at  things 
chanical,  and  that 
about  all. 
He'd  always  liked  to  fuss  with  cars.  H 
liked  the  shop  at  the  orphanage  better  t 
anything  else,  and  when  they'd  drafted 
he'd  managed  to  get  into  the  car  pool  arte 
his  MP  replacement  group  had  hit  Japar  ■■ 
He'd  learned  a  lot  more  there.  When  he  M 
back  and  got  out  he'd  worked  at  garages  f; 
ther  west.  He  hadn't  stayed.  He  was  f< 
loose  and  eager  for  experience.  The  only  n 
son  he'd  stayed  at  John  Froelick's  was  t 
John  had  let  him  live  in  the  cabin.  He'd  It 
that.  Not  a  room,  but  a  whole  little  house 
his  own. 

Ed  might  have  moved  on  if  it  hadn't 
for  Ellen.  He'd  met  her  at  the  station.  Shd 
brought  in  the  McKee  sedan  to  be  servicef 
She  was  so  pretty  that  Ed  hadn't  thought] 
girl  like  that  could  be  interested  in  him. 

She  had  inky-black  hair  and  gray  ey 
It  was  an  odd  combination.  Ed  had  nevp 
met  it  in  a  girl  before.  He'd  changed  the  oi 
and  lubricated  the  car  and  he'd  been  awa| 
of  her  walking  about.  Aware  of  her  slim  lei 
her  rounded  young  body.   She'd  crouc 
to  look  up  as  Ed  handled  the  grease 
She'd  been  interested,  friendly. 

After  that,  whenever  she  came  in  with  t 
car,  they'd  chatted  and  finally  Ed  had  got 
courage  enough  to  ask  her  to  go  to  the  mo 
ies  with  him.  Ellen  had  said  she'd  like 
She'd  asked  him  to  come  to  the  house  ar 
meet  her  family  before  they  went.  Ed  hj 
been  grateful  for  that.  It  had  made  him  fe 
that  Ellen  thought  something  of  him.  If  a 
hadn't  she  wouldn't  have  asked  him  to  me 
her  people. 

He'd  liked  the  McKees.  Mr.  McKee  was 
graying  man  in  his  middle  forties.  He  was 
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lerico's  Most  Distinguished  Packaged  Ri 


Mriety  for  variety 
■ice  for  price 


It  11 


)X  & 


W  fty  u^ 


Tested  by 
FLORA  ADAMS 

Home  Economics  Director 
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Savory  Shrimp  and  WondeRice 


3  tablespoons  fat 
1  onion,  chopped 
1  green  pepper,  chopped 
1  clove  garlic,  chopped 

[cup  pimiento 
cup  raw  WondeRice 
Vz  cup  mushrooms 


IV2  cups  shrimp 
1  teaspoon  salt 
1  small  piece  bay  leaf 
3  cups  water  or  tomato 

juice 
1  tablespoon  Worcester. 

shire  sauce 


Melt  fat  in  large  frying  pan.  Add  ingredi- 
ents in  order  given.  Cover,  and  when  steam 
appears,  turn  heat  very  low  and  simmer  for 
40  minutes.  Serves  6. 


FREE 

16  TESTED  RECIPES- 
SEND  POSTCARD 


A"    Guaranteed  by    A 
1  Good  Housekeeping  1 


l; 


ALTON    RICE   MILL,    INC.,    STUTTGART,    ARK. 


LEASE  YOUR  FAMILY  AND 
FRIENDS  .  •  •  SERVEJHE 


(J/uAma£ 


OTJJKAWA 


B222JD 


•  FOR  COOKING,  LUNCHES,  PARTIES,  SNACKS 
Look  for  the  blue,  self-serving 
carton  or  the  familiar  crocks  in 
the    refrigerator   of  your   fa- 
vorite food  store. 

ive  tmequaled  flavors 

Cold-processed  to  preserve  all  the  natural 
goodness  of  aged  American  cheese  —  made 
under  the   exclusive   Kaukauna    Klub    formula. 

•  Kaukauna   Klub   in   crocks   or  links.     Aged 
Cheddar  with  a  heorty,  mellow  flavor. 

•  Kaukauna  Klub-Hickory  Smoked— Pun- 
gent, smoked  flovor  from  genuine  hickory  wood. 

•  Kaukauna  Klub  Garlic — Just  the  right  touch 
of  garlic  for  added  zest. 

•  Kaukauna    Klub   Appetiser  — Onion  and 
paprika  adds  delightful  zip. 

•  Kaukauna  Klub  with  Port  Wine — The  rare 
bouquet  of  select  wine. 

made  ONLY  by  the 
SOUTH     KAUKAUNA     DAIRY     CO. 

KAUKAUNA,     WIS. 
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real-estate  salesman  with  the  Momfort  & 
Clark  outfit.  A  man  you  could  talk  baseball 
and  football  and  cars  to.  And  Mrs.  McKee 
was  pretty  swell.  She  didn't  say  much,  but 
she  smiled  a  lot  and  she  was  a  swell  cook. 
There  were  Ellen's  brother  Fred,  and  her 
sister  Amy,  but  they  were  just  kids. 

After  that  first  date  at  the  movies  they'd 
seen  a  lot  of  each  other.  Ellen  had  been  born 
in  Claremont,  had  gone  to  school  and  high 
school  and  she  had  a  job  now  as  stenogra- 
pher in  the  Ames  Mills  on  the  west  side  of 
the  Carlisle  River.  She  had  lots  of  friends. 
She'd  got  Ed  invited  to  outings  and  parties 
and  everyone  had  been  swell  to  him.  After  a 
time,  almost  without  saying  a  word,  they 
knew  they  belonged  together.  Ed  couldn't  re- 
member how  it  had  happened,  but  they'd 
got  to  talking  of  a  house  and  furniture  and 
all  that.  It  had  accomplished  itself. 

Now  they'd  come  to  the  end  of  all  the 
talk.  They'd  said  everything.  They  wanted 
to  be  married.  They  loved  each  other  even  if 
they  hadn't  put  it  into  words.  It  was  in  the 
silences  when  they  were  together;  in  the  way 
Ellen  put  up  her  face  to  be  kissed  before  they 
said  good  night.  A  gesture  that  told  Ed  she 
was  in  no  doubt.  That  she  knew  she  was  his 
girl  and  he  her  man. 

Ellen  opened  the  door  of  the  car  for  him. 
Ed  got  out  and  looked  down  at  her.  Not  far, 
either.  She  was  eighteen,  almost  nineteen, 
and  just  three  inches  shorter  than  Ed.  Just 
five-six.  Just  right,  Ed  thought. 

That  blue-black  hair  framed  the  oval  of 
her  face.  Her  gray  eyes  with  their  long, 
fringed  lashes  looked  inquiringly  at  Ed.  He 
grinned  a  bit  uncertainly  as  he  opened  the 
gate  and  Ellen  asked,  her  breath  catching: 

"Are  you  scared,  Ed?" 

"  What  do  you  think?"  Ed  asked.  "This  is 
something  new  to  me." 

"Don't  be,"  Ellen  said.  "We — we  just 
have  to  tell  them." 

"Yeah,  just  "  Ed  said  and  let  his 

breath  go. 

It  was  warm  and  cozy  inside  the  McKee 
house.  There  was  the  heartening  odor  of 
roasting  meat;  the  kids  were  sitting  on  the 
floor  of  the  living  room,  deep  in  comic  books, 
and  Mr.  McKee  was  reading  the  evening  pa- 
per. It  was  something  Ed  had  never  known, 
yet  something  he  recognized  for  what  it 
was — an  atmosphere  of  people  who  liked  be- 
ing with  one  another.  A  cozy,  nice  feeling. 

Mr.  McKee  said,  "Just  in  time,  Ed,"  and 
the  kids  looked  up  to  say,  "Hi."  Ellen  went 
into  the  kitchen  to  help  her  mother,  the  skirts 
of  her  blue  dress  swaying  about  her  slim 
young  legs,  and  Mr.  McKee  gestured  to  a 
chair.  "Make  yourself  comfortable,  boy. 
We'll  have  a  bit  of  a  wait  still."  He  put  down 
the  paper.  "How  are  things  at  the  station?" 

"Pretty  good,"  Ed  said,  not  quite  know- 
ing what  to  do  with  his  hands.  "We're  kept 
busy  with  repair  work." 

"Good,  steady  man,  Froelick,"  Mr.  Mc- 
Kee said  and  Ed  agreed: 

"Yes,  sir,  the  Sarge  is  O.K." 

Mr.  McKee  frowned  unaccountably.  He 
seemed  a  little  ill  at  ease.  He  said,  "Glad  to 
see    we're    building    more    this    fall.    But 

costs "  He  shook  his  head.  "Tough  to 

sell  the  average  young  married  man  a  house. 
Even  if  he's  willing  to  go  into  it,  you  hesitate 
to  push  him." 

Ed  said,  "Yes,  sir,"  though  he  wasn't 
quite  sure  just  what  Mr.  McKee  meant.  He 
shifted,  wondering  if  he  should  light  a  ciga- 
rette. 

Ellen  came  to  the  door  of  the  dining  room. 
She  gave  Ed  a  quick,  comforting  smile.  She 
said,  "You  kids  go  and  wash.  Dinner's 
ready." 

The  kids  got  up,  still  immersed  in  their 
comics,  and  went  upstairs. 

Mr.  McKee  asked,  "You  want  to  wash, 
Ed?"  and  Ed  said: 

"No,  thank  you,  Mr.  McKee." 

Mr.  McKee  rose.  "Let's  go  in,  then." 

The  dining  room  was  small,  but  the  table 
looked  nice  with  its  colorful  china  and  bright 
silverware.  Company  stuff,  Ed  knew,  and  it 
made  him  feel  a  little  less  unsure.  The  Mc- 
Kees  must  surely  know  by  now  that  he  and 
Ellen  were  more  than  just  a  girl  and  a  boy 
who  knew  each  other. 
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only  TAPPAN  has  the   TElAJ'SFl 


A  beautiful  "controlled  cooking"  panel 
at  the  top  of  the  range  brings  all  the 
Tappan  automatic  features  to  your  fin- 
ger tips.  It  remembers  so  you  may  forget. 

•  Automatic  Clock  — to  time  your 

oven. 

•  Visiminder— signals  by  light  and 

bell  when  cooking's  done. 

•  "Oven-On"  Signal  — glows  when 

oven  is  lighted. 


•  Timed  Appliance  Outlet  — times 

your  appliances. 

•  Visiguide— time  and  temperature 

chart. 

Ask  your  dealer  for  a  complete  dem- 
onstration. Specially  designed  model: 
for  LP  (bottled  or  tank)  Gas.  For  illus- 
trated folder,  write  The  Tappan  Stove 
Company,  Dept.  34,  Mansfield,  Ohio. 


Choose  wisely.  ••  choose 
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•e- spiced  canned  clings  in  fresh 

cranberry  ring! 
2'/^  can  cling  peach  halves 
cup  brown  sugar  (packed) 

Y2  cup  vinegar 
2  3-inch  sticks  cinnamon 
1  teaspoon  whole  cloves 

teaspoon  whole  allspice 
aches;  add  sugar,  vinegar  and  spices 

and  boil  5  minutes.  Add  peaches 
ner  5  minutes.  Allow  fruit  to  chill 
ag  syrup  overeat.  Serve  in  jellied 
y  ring. 

Ty  ring:  Boil  1  pound  rinsed  Eat- 


mor  cranberries  in  2  cups  water  5  minutes. 
Stir  in  2  cups  granulated  sugar;  boil  5  min- 
utes longer.  Soften  2  tablespoons  Knox  gela- 
tine in  !/2  cup  cold  water;  dissolve  in  hot  cran- 
berries. Pour  into  oiled  8-inch  ring  mold. 
Chill  overnight  before  unmolding. 
Speedy  dessert  shown  below):  sweet,  juicy- 
ripe  cling  peaches  spooned  right  from  the 
can!  Instantly  ready,  definitely  "company 
best."  Thrifty  to  start  with,  canned  cling 
peaches  solve  a  dozen  mealtime  problems! 
*  Caliiornia-grown  cling  peaches  are  the  fin- 
est in  the  land !  *  Plump,  sun-ripened  beau- 
ties full  of  rich  flavor  and  color !  *  The  most 
usable  canned  fruit  your  grocery  money  can 
buy!  Convenient,  ready  to  serve,  low  in 
cost.  Delicious  right  from  the  can !  *  Serve 
them  often!  America's  favorites! 

Copyright  1M8.  Clin*  Peach  Advisory  fioerd 


Check  ifie  kbel-dhme  your  ftvorrte  brand  of 

Canned  Halves  •  Canned  Slices  ■  Canned  Fruit  Cocktail  •  In  tin  or  glass 
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Mrs.  McKee  came  from  the  kitchen,  her 
cheeks  flushed.  She  was  a  tidy  little  woman  in 
a  green  dress  that  suited  her.  She  was  nice- 
looking — she  must  have  been  almost  as 
pretty  as  Ellen  when  she  was  Ellen's  age. 

The  kids  came  noisily,  subsided  into  their 
seats  as  Mr.  McKee  looked  at  them.  Ellen 
brought  in  the  roast  leg  of  lamb  and  set  it 
before  her  father  while  Mrs.  McKee  sat  down 
at  the  foot  of  the  table  before  the  covered 
vegetable  dishes.  Ellen  slipped  into  her  chair 
next  to  Amy,  across  from  Ed,  and  gave  him 
the  tiniest  smile  before  she  bowed  her  head 
as  her  father  cleared  his  throat. 

It  was  a  swell  meal.  Just  to  be  sitting  there, 
eating  food  like  this,  that  cost  no  more  than 
what  he  ate  usually  at  the  diner,  but  tasted 
like  something  from  a  different  world,  made 
Ed  dream  of  the  days — not  far  ahead — when 
he  would  sit  down  to  dinner  with  Ellen 
across  from  him.  Just  they  two. 

He  ate  and  spoke  and  by  the  time  they 
had  finished  their  pie  he  felt  very  good.  Even 
the  ordeal  before  him  seemed  less  formidable 
than  it  had.  As  Ellen  had  said,  all  they  had  to 
do  was  tell  her  parents,  and  Ed  was  sure  that 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  McKee  knew,  or  at  least  sus- 
pected. 

The  kids  went  up  to  their  beds  almost  as 
soon  as  Ed  and  Mr.  McKee  had  settled  again 
in  the  living  room.  Mrs.  McKee  and  Ellen 
came  from  doing  the  dishes  and  Ellen  took 
Fred  and  Amy  upstairs  while  Mr.  McKee  put 
on  a  program  he  always  listened  to.  Ed  was 
glad  of  that.  He  didn't  hear  a  thing  the  radio 
was  giving  out.  He  sat  thinking  of  the  fu- 
ture. Of  when  he  and  Ellen  were  married. 

He  had  plans.  He  was  a  good  mechanic, 
but  he  was  sure  he  was  more  than  that.  John 
Froelick  was  cautious,  even  old-fashioned. 
Ed  had  a  dozen  ideas  for  stepping  up  the 
business.  There  was  that  new  idea  from  the 
West — self-service.  The  motorist  gassed  up 
his  own  car.  All  you  needed  was  someone  to 
wipe  windshields  and  make  change.  You 
could  get  any  of  a  dozen  kids  for  that.  Even 
some  of  the  pretty  high-school  girls  who 
needed  to  make  some  after-school  money  as 
much  as  the  boys  who  always  hung  around. 
Like  Georgie  Jones,  the  colored  kid  who  was 
going  to  be  an  engineer  if  he  could  afford  it. 
Or  Wally  Sorenson,  the  tow-headed  boy  who 
played  end  for  Claremont  High  and  was  as 
good  with  a  set  of  tools  as  Ed  had  been  at  his 
age. 

And  other  things.  All  automatic,  so  that 
Ed  and  John  could  work  undisturbed  on  re- 
pairs and  not  have  to  knock  off  every  few 
minutes  to  go  out  to  the  pumps.  Cola  ma- 
chines and  those  new  coffee  machines  you 
shoved  a  coin  into  and  a  hot  cup  of  fresh- 
made  coffee  came  right  out.  A  decent  display 
of  cigarettes  and  candy  bars.  On  the  big  side, 
that  job  of  doing  maintenance  on  the  Riley 
trucks.  There  were  only  six.  but  Riley  was 
fed  up  with  undependable  mechanics.  He'd 
said  he'd  consider  having  Froelick's  take 
over  maintenance.  He'd  even  asked  Ed  to 
find  out  what  John  would  want  as  a  base  fig- 
ure. Ed  hadn't  mentioned  it  yet  to  John 
Froelick.  It  would  take  some  thinking.  He 
wanted  it  all  clear  before  he  spoke  to  John 
about  it.  Because  it  would  mean  he'd  want 
to  share  in  the  increased  business.  A  per- 
centage. He'd  need  it  if  he  and  Ellen  were  go- 
ing to  get  on.  And  they  were  going  to. 

Ellen  came  from  upstairs.  Mr.  McKee 
turned  off  the  radio.  He  said,  "That  pro- 
gram's getting  pretty  thin,"  and  Mrs.  Mc- 
Kee said,  "  It  always  was." 

There  was  a  silence.  Ellen  looked  at  Ed. 
He  rubbed  his  hands  against  his  knees.  His 
throat  felt  awful  dry.  He  said,  "Mr.  Mc- 
Kee   "  and  his  voice  stuck. 

Mr.  McKee  looked  at  Ed  with  still  blue 
eyes  and  then  looked  away. 

Ed  said,  wishing  his  voice  wouldn't  qua- 
ver. "I — we  .  .  .  that  is,  Ellen  and  I  have 
something  to — to  tell  you  and  Mrs.  McKee." 

Mr.  McKee  looked  at'  his  wife.  He  said, 
"Well,  look " 

But  Ed  was  started.  He  had  to  finish.  He 
knew  that,  or  he'd  never  be  able  to  get  it 
said.  "We— we  want  to  get  married." 

It  was  out.  He  felt  as  if  a  load  had  been 
taken  from  his  chest.  He  looked  at  Ellen 
and  her  tremulous  smile  surprised  him.  He 
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hadn't  thought  anyone  but  him  could  bz. 
been  so  nervous  about  it. 

Mrs.  McKee  didn't  say  anything.  Mr. }. 
Kee's  frown  was  even  deeper  and  Ed  feh 
touch  of  coldness  at  his  stomach. 

He  said,  "I — well — you  know  all  abo 
me.  I'm  an  orphan  and " 

Mr  McKee  gestured  almost  angri 
"That's  of  no  importance.  You're  a  good  la, 
Ed.  Ellen's  mother  and  I  like  you  very  muc 
If  we  didn't  you  wouldn't  be  as  welcome  he 

as  you  are.  But "  He  paused.  Ed  swe 

lowed. 

It  was  Ellen  who  said,  her  clear  voice  ri 
ing,  "But  what,' dad?" 

Mr.  McKee  said,  "But  I  don't  think  yd 
should  be  thinking  of  getting  married."  la 
lifted  his  hand  as  Ellen  half  started  fromhJ 
chair  and  Ed  sat  upright,  a  queer  tingiin 
sting  at  the  end  of  his  tongue.  Mr.  McKe 
said,  "Your  mother  and  I  aren't  blind,  E| 
len.  We've  seen  the  way  things  have  been  gc 
ing  between  you  and  Ed.  We — well — we'v 
talked  it  over  time  and  again."  He  stoppec 
rubbing  his  chin. 


LjD  opened  his  mouth,  but  nothing  came 
It  was  Ellen  who  said,  "But  if  you  haven' 
any  objections  to  Ed;  if— if  you  like  him 
then  why  are  you  a-against  us  getting 
married?" 

Mr.  Mckee  looked  at  Ellen's  mother.  Theft 
he  looked  at  Ed,  as  if  it  were  something  tnafl 
only  Ed  could  understand  and  grasp.  "  We'iaB 
not  against  you  and  Ellen  getting  marriedJlt 
Ed.  I  want  you  to  know  that.  It's  just  thaw 
we  feel  you're  still  both  pretty  young  anolt 
even  more  that  we  know  you  need  some— t« 
some  security  before  you  go  into  marriage.' 

Ellen  said,  "Security,  dad?" 

"Security,"  Mr.  McKee  repeated  firmly  J 
He  leaned  forward,  "Look,  Ed,  you're  count- 
ing on  your  job  with  John  Froelick,  aren' 
you?" 

Ed  considered.  "  I  guess  so,"  he  admi 
"but  I  could  get  a  job  easy " 

He  stopped  and  Mr.  McKee  said, 
young  man  on  his  own  and  a  young  man 
married  are  two  different  things."  He  said,  i 
"I  know  you've  been  counting  on  living  in  i 
that  cabin  behind  the  station."  He  lifted  hb  » 
hand  again.  "What  do  you  kids  think?  I  t 
told  you  I'm  not  blind  or  indifferent.  It's  my  ■ 
business  to  consider  everything.  I  spoke  to  J 
John  Froelick  about  you,  Ed,  as  soon  as  you  • 
started  coming  around  a  lot.  John  said  you  j 
were  a  swell  kid  and  a  fine  mechanic.  He  also  t 
said  he  wished  there  could  be  a  future  in  the  I 
business  for  you,  but  he'd  got  his  own  son  I 
growing  up;  got  plans  for  him.  You've  got  a 
job  there  for  the  next  few  years  if  you  want 
it,  but  that's  all." 

Ellen  said,  "Dad  - — "  but  Ed  turned  and 
shook  his  head.  "Let  your  dad  talk,"  he  said 
slowly. 

Mr.  McKee  said,  "You  haven't  got  much 
money,  have  you,  Ed?  " 

"About  a  thousand  saved,"  Ed  said  softly 
and  Mr.  McKee  nodded. 

"That's  a  lot  for  a  kid  your  age,  but  it 
won't  go  far  these  days.  Not  with  furniture 
and— and  things  that  will  come  up."  He 
looked  at  his  hands.  "I'm  not  a  rich  man,  Ed. 
I'm  not  even  well  off.  Ellen  has  the  money 
she's  earned  the  year  she's  been  working.  I 
wish  she  could  have  more,  but  I've  got  El- 
len's brother  and  sister  and  her  mother  to 
provide  for.  If  anything  went  wrong  I 
couldn't  help  you  much,  and  I  know  you'd 
hate  to  have  to  come  to  me." 

"  We  wouldn't,"  Ellen  said  fiercely. 

Ed  didn't  speak  and  Mr.  McKee  said,  "I 
may  be  wrong,  but  I  don't  think  so,  and  Mrs. 
McKee  agrees  with  me.  These  are  tough 
times.  You've  got  to  have  some  little  assur- 
ance of  security.  In  a  couple  of  years  you'll 
be  able  to  save  a  decent  sum  between  you ;  Ed 
may  be  able  to  buy  into  a  business  or  start 
one  of  his  own.  As  it  is,  the  first  sickness,  the 
first  baby,  and  where  would  you  be?" 

Ed  was  aware  that  Ellen's  gray  eyes  were 
on  him,  but  he  couldn't  say  anything  against 
the  things  that  worried,  earnest  voice  was 
saying. 

Mr.  McKee  said,  "That's  all  I've  got  to 
say.  I  know  that  Ellen's  of  age— that  if  you 
kids  want  to  you  can  tell  me  where  to  get  off 
and  go  right  on  your  way — but  I've  got  to 
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stil,  Ed,  don't  you?" 
b  I  lifted  his  fair  head,  his  blue  eyes  dark 


ou  how  we  feel.  If  you  want  to  be  en- 
1,  that's  all  right  with  us— but  no  mar- 
i.  Not  until  you're  more  secure— and 
yc  r  future  a  little  more  assured.  You  under- 
go* alL 

mhappy.  "  I  understand." 
Glen  jumped  up.  Her  voice  broke.  "But 

E- " 

<1 ;  looked  at  her,  hoping  that  what  Ellen 

ccl  i  say  would  brush  away  the  sense-mak- 
hings  Mr.  McKee  had  said,  but  after  a 
moment  Ellen  turned  her  head  to  her 
ler.  Mrs.  McKee  was  sitting,  her  eyes 
icast.  She  did  not  look  'up.  She  didn't 
a  word  and  Ellen  suddenly  burst  into 
;  and  ran  from  the  room.  Ed  could  hear 
jound  of  her  feet  on  the  stairs, 
e  got  up,  his  heart  sore  and  heavy.  "I 
s  I'll  go." 

r.  McKee  rose  quickly.  He  said,  "I'm 
f,  Ed,"  and  Ed  said: 
Mo,  don't  you  be,  Mr.  McKee.  Don't 
be.  Tell  Ellen  I — I'll  see  her."  He  said, 
tank  you,  Mrs.  McKee,"  and  moved  to 
hall. 

e  opened  the  door  and  went  out  into  the 
damp  of  the  night.  He  got  into  the  car 
looked  up  at  Ellen's  window.  There  was 
ight  there  and  he  knew  she  was  lying  on 
bed,  crying,  and  he  wished  he  could  go 

a.  ind  comfort  her.  Tell  her  he  loved  her. 


*»  vokJ 

Hi 
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tirjjMit  he  would  always  love  her  and  if  they 
^  We  to  wait,  it  was  all  right  with  him.  But 
*  tzt^B  :n  he  had  driven  back  to  the  dark  station 

sjuti 

■OJ 


ited  to  cry  himself. 


■SB 


le  lighted  a  cigarette  and  sat  on  his  cot, 
iking  of  everything  Mr.  McKee  had  said 
set  ing  nothing  in  what 
n's    father    had    told       -MB-fl-H-V 
n  that  did  not  make 
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am 
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parked  the  car  and  let  himself  into  the 
in  it  seemed  so  empty,  so  lacking  that  he 


^  Everybody 
™ r    enough    aril 


seems   to   know 
thmetie   to  fig- 
ure out  what's  coming  to  him. 


Ie  was  working  on  the 

pe  when  Mary  Froelick 

ve  John  to  the  station 

he  morning.  Mrs.  Froelick  was  a  woman 
ler  thirties.    A  pretty  woman  with  soft 

wn  hair.  She  came  in  to  say  hello  to  Ed 

ile  John  was  getting  into  his  coveralls  and 

ask: 

'When  are  you  coming  over  to  dinner 

tin,  Eddie?" 

Ed  rested  his  hands  against  the  grimy  mo- 

of  the  car.  "Whenever  you  say,  Mrs. 
oelick." 

Make  it  Friday,"  Mary  said.  "And  bring 
ur  girl.  She's  nice,  Eddie." 

Yeah,"  Ed  said,  "Ellen's  swell.  I'll  ask 

It — it's  kind  of  you." 
He  didn't  look  at  Mary  Froelick.  He  went 
ck  to  his  work,  but  he  didn't  whistle  as  he 
ually  did.  John  came  and  got  started  on 
e  sedan.  Several  times  Ed  went  out  to  serv- 
:  cars  that  stopped. 

JST  before  noon  when  he  came  back  John 
ked,  "Something  eating  you,  kid?" 
Ed  looked  up.  "Nothing,  Sarge." 
John  wiped  his  oily  hands  on  a  bit  of  waste. 
There  is.  I  figure  I  know  what  it  is.  Eddie, 
ou  been  talking  to  Mr.  McKee  and  he  told 
m  what  I  said." 

Ed  straightened,  tapping  the  spanner  he 
:ld  against  the  engine  block  of  the  coupe, 
is  voice  was  soft  as  he  said,  "So  what?  It's 
st  to  know  what  the  score  is." 
John  shook  his  head.  "Eddie,  you're  pretty 
Dung.  I  guess  Ellen's  old  man  told  you  he 
asn't  in  favor  of  you  two  kids  getting  mar- 
ed  and  I  wish  I  could  say  he  was  wrong,  but 
can't.  A  guy  who  rushes  into  marriage  these 
ays  without  a  good  solid  bank  account  and 
ood  prospects  is  giving  himself  one  tough 
urdle."  He  threw  the  waste  into  the  empty 
that  served  as  a  collect-all.  "I  wish 
.ere  was  a  future  here  for  you,  Eddie,  but 
ke  I  told  Mr.  McKee,  I'll  want  Jack  to  go 

with  me  when  he's  finished  with  high 
hool.  Three  more  years,  Eddie.  You  could 
ways  have  a  job,  I  guess,  but  nothing  more, 

d  if  things  got  bad  it'd  be  you  would  have 

go.  You  know  that." 

Ed  did  not  answer. 

John  said,  "I  don't  want  to  give  you  any 
dvice,  kid.  If  I  did  I'd  just  say  keep  work- 


ing and  socking  it  away  and  keep  your  eyes 
open  for  a  chance  to  buy  into  something  in 
this  line.  You're  good  at  it." 

Ed  picked  up  the  gasket  he  was  going  to 
use. 

John  said  heavily,  "You  got  to  have 
some  sort  of  security.  Something  to  fall 
back  on.  You  never  know  what's  going  to 
happen." 

Ed  said,  because  he  knew  John  felt  badly 
about  it,  "That's  all  right,  Sarge.  I  guess 
you're  right." 

But  he  couldn't  help  thinking  somehow 
that  it  wasn't  right.  There  wasn't  anything 
he  could  put  his  finger  on.  Everything  John 
and  Mr.  McKee  had  said  made  sense.  They 
were  older  men,  experienced,  married  men, 
and  Ed  respected  them,  but  somehow  he 
couldn't  help  feeling  that  it  wasn't  so,  that  it 
wasn't  wrong  for  him  and  Ellen  to  want  to  be 
married. 

Me  saw  Ellen  that  night.  It  had  turned 
quite  warm  and  when  Ed  got  to  the  McKee 
house  Ellen  was  waiting  on  the  porch.  She 
came  through  the  gate  and  got  into  the  car. 
She  said : 

"Let's  get  away,  Ed." 

Ed  drove  up  the  street  and  down  Chapel 
and  out  along  the  hill  road  along  the  river. 
He  looked  down  at  Ellen.  She  sat  with  her 
head  against  the  worn  cushions.  The  soft 
light  of  the  moon  outlined  the  beauty  of  her 
profile.  Ed  felt  his  heart  turn  over.  He 
wanted  to  stop  and  tell  her  everything  that 
was  on  his  mind.  To  tell  her  it  did  not  mat- 
ter. That  he  would  work  and  work  until  they 
had  that  security.  That  he  would  wait. 

He  said  instead,  "Want  to  go  somewhere, 
Ellen?  Maybe  to  Harvey's?" 

Ellen's  voice  was  low. 
■__■■_■-_■        "No.  I  don't  fed   like   it, 
Ed." 

She  put  her  head  against 
Ed's   shoulder   and    Ed 
drove  in  silence  until  they 
___________       came  to  the  cliff.  He  turned 

in  and  parked  the  car  at 
the  edge  of  the  trees  and  the  river  was  a 
dark  void  below  save  where  the  moonpath 
was  golden  on  the  ripples. 

Ed  turned  off  the  ignition.  He  sat  back, 
feeling  for  Ellen's  hand.  Her  fingers  curled 
warm  about  his. 

She  said,  "Oh,  Ed,  what  are  we  going  .to 
do?" 

"What  can  we  do?"  Ed  asked  miserably. 
"I  guess  they're  right,  Ellen.  I  guess  we've 
got  to  wait  until  I'm  better  fixed." 

Ellen  sat  up.  "But  I  don't  want  to  wait." 
The  scent  of  her  hair  was  a  fragrance  sweeter 
than  any  perfume.  Her  face  was  robbed  of 
color  by  the  moonlight  as  she  faced  him. 
"Ed,  we  love  each  other,  don't  we? " 

He'd  never  said  it  before,  but  he  said  it 
now,  deeply,  steadily.  "I  love  you,  Ellen. 
You — you're  all  I  want.  Everything  I  want. 
I'll  wait.  Ellen." 

She  said  again,  brokenly,  "  I  don't  want  to 
wait."  She  turned  to  him.  Her  arms  went 
about  him  and  her  lips  were  hot  and  moist. 
Ed  held  her  close.  Her  eyes  were  closed,  the 
lashes  sooty  against  her  skin.  She  pressed  to 
Ed  with  an  urgency  that  woke  fire  in  him; 
her  mouth  sought  his  with  avid  desperation. 

It  was  Ed  who  sat  up,  gasping.  He  pushed 
her  from  him,  still  holding  her  soft  body. 
Her  wet-lashed  eyes  met  his  and  Ed  said, 
"No,  Ellen.  Look,  Ellen  ...  no 

She  began  to  cry.  Ed  drew  her  to  him,  put 
his  hand  on  her  soft  hair,  touched  with  the 
night's  damp.  Against  his  shoulder  Ellen 
said,  "I — I'm  sorry,  Ed,"  and  Ed  said 
fiercely: 

"  Don't  you  be.  I  want  you  to  love  me  like 
that,  Ellen,  but  with  us  it's  got  to  be  right,  no 
matter  how  long  we  have  to  wait."  He  bent 
his  head  to  look  into  her  eyes.  "You  under- 
stand, Ellen?" 

He  felt  the  sigh  that  went  through  her,  like 
a  child's.  "I  understand."  Ellen  said  and  her 
voice  was  quiet.  Her  lips  touched  his  cheek, 
breathed  at  his  ear,  "Oh,  Ed,  I  love  you  so.  I 
wish " 

She  didn't  finish.  They  sat,  their  arms 
about  each  other,  sadder  than  ever  in  the 
loveliness  of  the  night  that  seemed  like  a 
farewell  to  the  lost  loveliness  of  summer. 
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JUST   ADD   WATER,  MIX    AND    BAKE! 
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Follow  directions  on  box  for  GingerCake.  Flat- 
ten 9  marshmallows;  place  evenly  on  hot  cake 
—3  each  way.  Top  with  2  sizes  of  colored  gum- 
drops.  Cut  cake  into  9  squares  and  serve  at  once. 


It's  spicy -rich  as  gingerbread,  ten- 
der-light as  cake'.  Yes  .  .  .  because 
Betty    Crocker    GingerCake    Mix   is 
made— not  from  bread  flour— but  from 
silky-fine  Softasilk  Cake  Flour! 
And  you  get  perfect  results  every 


time !  You're  bound  to  . . .  with  a  Betty 
Crocker  recipe  all  measured  out. 
There's  nothing  for  you  to  add  but 
water.  Get  Betty  Crocker  GingerCake 
Mix  today !  Nineteen  exciting  serving 
ideas  come  with  each  package! 

General  Mills 


"Betty  Crocker"  and  "GingerCake"  are  reg.  trade-marks  of  General  Mills.  Copr.  1948. 
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Placed  over  the  casket,  the  Clark  Metal  Grave 
Vault  is  designed  to  use  the  pressure  of  air  in 
the  dome  to  keep  seeping  water  from  the  rains 
and  melting  snows  from  reaching  the  casket. 

Your  funeral  director  will  show  you  beautiful 
Clark  Vaults  within  your  means.  All  made  of 
enduring  metal  instead  of  porous  material. 
And  available  in  stvles  armored  with  25  to  35 
lbs.  of  cine  to  insure  up  to  2  to  5  times  as  long- 
lasting  protection  as  the  same  vault  uncoated. 

THE   FINEST  TRIBUTE  .  THE   MOST    TRUSTED  PROTECTION 


CRAVE 


VAULTS 


Writ*  tor  FREE   28-poge  booklef,   "My  Duty."  Tells 

I  i   do  when  you  are  asked  to  "lake  charge." 

■■.llion   copies  distributed.   The  Clark  Crave 

Vault  Dept.  BUS.  Columbus,  O.  Copyright  1947. 


In  the  days  that  followed  Ed  did  his  work 
and  his  mind  went  this  way  and  that  like  a 
trapped  animal  and  found  no  way  out — no 
answer  but  to  wait. 

He  and  Ellen  went  to  the  Froelicks'.  John 
and  Mary  had  a  two-family  house.  They 
lived  on  the  ground  floor  and  rented  the  up- 
per one.  Their  furniture  was  not  new,  but  it 
was  good.  Jack  Froelick  was  a  nice  kid,  with 
good  manners  and  a  deep  interest  in  planes 
and  cars,  and  the  twins,  Grace  and  Edie, 
were  clean-scrubbed,  pretty  girls  of  nine. 

They  had  a  fine  dinner  at  the  Froelicks'. 
but  they  didn't  say  much  as  Ed  drove  Ellen 
home  and  he  thought,  //  isn't  much  fun  when 
you  see  how  happy  other  people  are  and  you've 
got  to  wait  for  your  chance. 

Ellen  didn't  say  anything  when  she  got  out 
of  the  car.  She  leaned  to  kiss  him,  a  short 
hard  kiss.  She  opened  the  gate  and  it  creaked 
as  she  let  it  go  and  Ed  slipped  in  the  clutch 
and  drove  back  to  the  station.  He  didn't  go 
into  the  cabin.  He  went  over  to  the  diner  in- 
stead and  had  coffee  and  kept  Joe  Smithen 
company  until  some  truckers  came  in  to  eat 
and  it  was  time  to  sleep. 

It  got  pretty  tough.  Ed  saw  Ellen  two  or 
three  nights  a  week  as  usual,  but  it  wasn't 
the  same.  They  weren't  comfortable  at  the 
McKees'  and  Ellen  seemed  to  want  to  get 
away  from  the  house,  though  her  mother  and 
father  were  just  as  swell  to  Ed  as  ever.  And 
she  wasn't  demonstrative  any  more.  She 
seemed  afraid  to  kiss  Ed  or  let  him  kiss  her. 
They  would  go  to  the  movies,  but  they 
wouldn't  discuss  the  picture  over  their  sodas 
at  Sher's.  Ed  was  glad  of  that,  for  most  of 
the  time  he  didn't  even  know  what  was  going 
on  in  the  picture.  He  was  too  occupied  with 
the  ache  in  his  heart,  with  the  way  his  mind 
still  kept  seeking  some  answer,  some  way  to 
what  they  wanted  against  that  wall  of  sense 
Mr.  McKee  and  John  Froelick  had  placed 
before  them. 

He  might  have  picked  up  and  gone  away, 
let  it  all  get  behind  him,  if  he  had  loved  Ellen 
less.  But  it  wasn't  only  that  she  was  the  pret- 
tiest and  the  nicest  girl  Ed  had  ever  known. 
It  was  much  more.  It  was  the  feeling  that 
only  here  in  Claremont  could  he  find  the 
home  he  had  never  had,  and  that  only  Ellen 
could  make  it  complete.  No  one  else. 

The  first  snow  came  in  a  quick  series  of 
flurries  and  Thanksgiving  loomed  with 
papier-mache  pumpkins  in  the  shopwindows 
and  ice  on  the  water  can  and  cars  to  be  serv- 
iced with  antifreeze.  And  still  there  was 
nothing  Ed  could  see  but  to  wait,  and  he  felt 
as  Ellen  did. 

He  didn't  say  it  to  her,  but  often  at  night, 
lonely  for  her,  disheartened,  he  would  think, 
/  don't  want  to  wait  either.  Why  should  we 
wait?  There  was  an  answer.  He  was  sure  of 
that,  but  he  did  not  know  what  it  was. 

He  did  his  work  conscientiously,  shoved 
most  of  his  money,  except  for  what  he 
needed  for  food  and  cigarettes  and  the  mov- 
ies, into  the  bank.  There  was  a  little  comfort 
in  the  mounting  figures,  but  not  much. 

Ihe  week  before  Thanksgiving  Ed  finished 
a  valve  job  on  a  '38  convertible  with  Georgie 
Jones  helping  him.  John  was  preparing  to 
haul  the  engine  block  on  a  twelve-year-old 
eight-cylinder  job.  He  only  nodded  when  Ed 
said,  "O.K.  on  the  Mace,  John.  I'll  take  her 
over."  It  was  then  past  five  and  Ed  said  to 
Georgie,  "I'll  give  you  a  lift  home.  No  use 
you  staying.  John  won't  need  you  and  I'll  get 
the  pumps  when  I  get  back." 

The  boy  attached  the  motorcycle  while  Ed 
brushed  out  the  convertible.  John  had  the 
pulley  and  chains  in  place  as  they  drove 
away.  When  Ed  had  dropped  Georgie  at  his 
home  on  Railroad  he  drove  to  Carlisle  Place. 
He  had  the  bill  for  the  job  in  his  pocket  and 
he  was  deep  in  figuring  how  he  could  get  a 
check  without  making  Mr.  Mace  annoyed. 
The  man  was  slow  pay  and  John  hated  to 
press  people. 

Ed  rang  the  bell  of  the  Mace  house.  Mrs. 
Mace  came  to  the  door  and  Ed  smiled  and 
asked.  "Mr.  Mace  home?  I've  brought  the 
car.  I  thought  he'd  like  to  try  her  out  and  let 
me  know  if  anything  sounds  off  to  him." 

From  inside  the  house  Mr.  Mace  said, 
"Wait  until  I  get  my  coat." 


He  came  out.  shrugging  on  his  overcoat.  A 
big,  florid  man.  Ed  unhooked  the  motorcycle 
and  Mr.  Mace  got  behind  the  wheel.  It  was 
almost  dark;  a  chill  damp  day.  Mr.  Mace 
drove  around  the  square  twice.  He  stopped 
before  the  door. 

"Good  as  new,"  he  said  pridefully  and  Ed 
said: 

"You  didn't  get  a  lemon  in  this  buggy, 
Mr.  Mace."  He  opened  the  door  to  get  out. 
Then  he  turned.  "Look,  Mr.  Mace,  you 
know  that  John.  He'd  mow  me  if  he  knew  I 
asked  you,  but  he  needs  money.  He'd  never 
ask  you  to  pay  until  you're  ready,  but  I 
know  it  doesn't  mean  anything  to  you  and  it 
does  to  John  just  now.  Could  you  give  me  a 
check?" 

Mr.  Mace,  his  hands  still  affectionately  on 
the  wheel  of  his  car,  said,  "Sure,  Ed.  Come 
on  in.  Glad  to  oblige." 

The  check  was  snug  under  Ed's  leather 
jacket  as  he  jounced  back  to  the  station.  The 
lights  were  on,  but  John  wasn't  in  the  office. 
Ed  parked  the  car  in  the  service  shop.  He 
glanced  over  to  where  the  work  light  burned 
in  its  wire  cage  qver  the  eight-cylinder  job. 
The  pulley  chains  dangled. 


•     *     * 
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By  Elizabeth-Ellen  Long 

Pity  the  child  who  grows  up 

knowing 
No  little  brook's  cool  silver  flowing 
In  and  out  of  meadow  grasses, 
Flashing  sun  like  looking  glasses, 
Or  when  in  woods  it  slips  between 
Dim  walls  of  leafy-smelling  green. 

Pity  the  child  who  grows  up  loving 
No  little  brook's  good-natured 

shoving 
When  laughing  to  itself  it  goes 
Leaping  over  his  barefoot  toes, 
Or  its  quiet  moods  of  gentleness 
To  tender  fern  and  water  cress. 

For  all  his  life  he'll  feel  the  lack 
Of  what  there  is  no  getting  back! 


Ed  gasped,  the  blood  draining  from  his 

cheeks.  He  yelled,  "John  "  and  went 

running  across  the  concrete. 

John  was  lying  at  the  far  side  of  the  car 
and  the  engine  block  was  against  the  brick 
wall.  Ed  kneeled  quickly.  John's  face  was 
white,  his  teeth  chattering.  He  stammered, 
"C-can't  move.  Back,  I  think." 

Ed  said  quickly,  "  With  you  in  a  minute, 
John.  Take  it  easy."  He  ran  to  the  office, 
dialed  and  said,  "  Emergency.  Service  station 
at  Maple  and  State  Road.  Ambulance — 
quick." 

He  racked  the  phone  and  ran  back  to  John. 
He  whipped  off  his  jacket  and  put  it  around 
John's  shoulders. 

"  Doc  be  here  in  a  jiffy,"  he  said  to  John's 
dazed  eyes.  He  got  a  cigarette  from  his  pack 
and  lighted  it,  shoved  it  between  John's  lips, 
saying,  "  Don't  talk.  It's  going  to  be  all  right, 
Sarge." 

The  police  car  came  first.  The  clang  of  the 
ambulance  brought  a  few  people  into  the 
shop.  The  intern  kneeled.  Ed  stood  up  to 
answer  the  patrolman's  questions.  He  didn't 
see  them  carry  John  out.  He  heard  the  am- 
bulance bell  clang.  The  cop  closed  his  book 
and  said,  "Tough  luck.  John's  a  swell  guy." 

Ed  moved  to  the  doors,  shooing  the  curi- 
ous out.  He  stood  a  moment,  his  mouth  dry. 
He  closed  the  big  doors  and  went  into  the 
office.  He  dialed  the  McKee  number.  Ellen 
answered  and  Ed  said.  "Look,  Ellen,  I  can't 
come  over  tonight.  There — there's  been  an 
accident " 

Her  voice,  frightened,  cut  across  his  words: 
"Ed.  you're  all  right?" 


"It's  John."  Ed  said.  "Mary  doesr 
know.  I'm  going  to  call  her  now.  They'j 
taken  him  to  Memorial.  Maybe  if  you'd 

over  and  stay  with  the  kids They'll  I 

scared  and  Jack's  only  a  kid  himself." 

"I'll  go  right  now,"  Ellen  said  and 
heard  the  click  of  the  phone.  He  took  a  de 
breath  and  dialed  the  Froelick  house. 

It  was  past  eight  when  he  had  closed 
washed  and  changed.  He  drove  through  to 
and  up  the  hill  to  the  stone  walls  of  the  ] 
pital  grounds.  He  found  Mrs.  Froelick  in  1 
waiting  room.  She  was  sitting  still  and 
Ed  sat  down  beside  her.  It  seemed  to 
several  seconds'  before  her  eyes  focused  - 
Ed. 

He  asked  softly,  "How  is  he?" 

Mary  Froelick  moistened  her  lips, 
voice  was  quiet,  but  her  fingers  moved,  ii 
tertwining  in  her  lap.  "He's  in  the  operatif 
room  still,  I  think.  Ex — exploratory, 
nurse  said.  X  rays  and  such.  They've  give 
him  morphine  or  something." 

Ed  bent  his  head.  "Yeah."  He  glanced 
her  white  face.  "He  won't  come  out  of  it 
hours  after  they  put  him  to  bed.  Don't  y< 
think  you'd  better  go  home,  Mrs.  Froelick? 

The  movement  of  her  head  was  barely  per] 
ceptible.   "I'll  stay  until  they  let  me 
John." 

Ed  said,  "  I  sent  Ellen  over  to  your  house1 
She's  with  the  kids." 

She  looked  at  him  blankly  and  then  shJ 
said.  "Thank  you,  Eddie.  That— that's  kinc 
of  Ellen." 

She  was  silent;  quiet  once  more.  Ed  goi 
up.  "I'll  go  over  and  see  how  things  are.  Tel 
John  not  to  worry  about  the  station.  I'll  kee; 
things  going  until  he's  O.K.  And  he  will  be.'l 
Mary  Froelick  didn't  answer  and  Ed  saidi 
"Good  night,"  and  went  out  to  the  car. 

Ellen  opened  the  door  of  the  Froelick 
house  when  he  rang.  She  looked  lovely  in  hq 
green  dress,  silhouetted  against  the  amber 
light  in  the  hall.  She  put  her  finger  to  her. 
lips.  "They're  asleep,"  she  whispered. 

From  the  dimness  of  the  end  of  the  hall 
Jack's  voice  asked,  with  an  attempt  at  stead- 
iness, "How's dad,  Ed?" 

Ed  looked  past  Ellen,  saw  the  shadowjj 
pajamaed  figure.  "Going  to  be  O.K.,  Jack. 
Engine  block  slipped  and  gave  him  a  bad 
sock.  But  nothing  that'll  keep  your  old  man 
down.  He's  not  the  kind." 

"No,"  Jack  said,  his  voice  rising  wr 
quick-grasped  relief.  "Did  mom  come  wi 
you?" 

"She's  staying  with  John.  He'll  be  O.K.] 
but  how  about  you  and  Georgie  or  Sorensonj 
coming  around  after  school  and  giving  me  a 
hand  at  the  shop?" 

"Can  do,"  Jack  said.  "We'll  be  there] 
'Night,  Ed.  'Night,  Ellen." 

They  answered  together,  went  into  the  li\ 
ing  room.  They  sat  down,  alone  in  the  roon 
almost  alone,  it  seemed,  in  the  house, 
thought,  Like  we  might  be  in  our  own  house. 

He  met  Ellen's  wide  gray  eyes.  He  heard. 
her  whisper,  "It — it  could  have  been  you,j 
Ed." 

He'd  thought  of  that  himself.  He  said,  "III 
wasn't." 

"But  if " 

Ed  said  softly,  "Shut  up,  baby."  He  got  I 
up.  "You  going  to  stay?  I  don't  think  Mary's , 
coming  tonight." 

"Yes,"  Ellen  said.  "I  called  home.  Mom  ! 
will  come  over  in  the  morning  and  help  while  j 
I'm  at  work." 

"Swell,"  Ed  said.  He  moved  to  the  hall  i 
and  Ellen  went  with  him.  At  the  door  he  ] 
turned  and  Ellen  clung  to  him.  "Oh,  Ed, 
if " 

He  rested  his  cheek  against  her  fragrant 
head.  "Hey,"  he  said,  and  put  his  fist  against 
her  cheek.  He  bent  his  head  and  her  kiss  was 
like  a  sigh. 


It  was  two  evenings  later  that  Ed  saw 
John  Froelick.  A  period  that  had  been  work 
and  thought,  thought  and  work.  He  was 
spick-and-clean-scrubbed  when  he  went  into 
the  semiprivate  room.  Mary  was  sitting  at 
the  far  side  of  the  bed.  John,  his  ruddy  face 
pale,  was  in  the  odd-looking,  high  bed,  rest- 
ing at  an  angle. 

(Continued  on  Page  198) 
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Right  next  to  the  record  number  of  new  babies  — put  the 
record  number  of  new  telephones!  We've  added  nine  million 
to  the  total  Bell  "population"  in  the  past  three  years  alone. 

That's  nearly  half  the  number  of  Bell  telephones  in  use 
at  the  time  we  entered  the  war.  And  many  of  these  new  tele- 
phones belong  to  your  friends,  relatives,  neighbors  — to 
nurses,  doctors,  stores  in  your  community. 

That  means  more  people  you  can  call  — more  people  who 

can  call  you.    So  there's  a  bigger  world  within  reach  of  your 

■',\  telephone  —  one  reason  its  value  to  you  is  bigger  than  ever. 


BELL      TELEPHONE      SYSTEM 


(Continued  from  Page  196) 

He  said,  "Hello,  Ed.  How— how's  things?" 

Ed  stood  beside  the  bed.  "Swell."  He  took 
a  paper  from  his  pocket.  "I  made  a  report." 
He  gave  it  to  Mary.  "You  can  read  it  to 
John  later.  We  did  all  right/' 

John's  eyes  moved;  his  lTead  moved  and 
Mary  said,  "You've  got  to  keep  still,  dar- 
ling." 

John  said,  "They're  going  to  slap  a  cast 
on  me,  Eddie.  They  don't  know  how  long  I'll 
be  in  it,  but  I  won't  come  out  of  it  as  good  as 
before."  His  lips  twisted.  "  I  went  out  to  gas 
a  car.  I  forgot  I  hadn't  finished  checking  the 

chains "  He  broke  off.  His  hand  moved 

and  Mary's  touched  it.  John's  fingers  tight- 
ened and  some  of  the  tenseness  went  from  his 
face.  He  said,  "  I'll  be  no  good " 

Mary  Froelick  got  up  quickly.  She  leaned 
over.  Her  voice  was  fierce.  "Don't  you  say 
that.  You're  you.  No  matter  what,  so  long  as 
you're  with  me  it  will  be  all  right.  You  hear 
me?" 

They  seemed  to  have  forgotten  that  Ed 
was  in  the  room.  It  did  not  seem  odd  to  him. 
It  seemed  right.  He  looked  at  them,  his 
young  face  grave,  and  John  said,  "I  won't 
be  able  to  work.  I'll  have  to  sell  the  station, 
Mary." 

Ed  said,  "Why,  Sarge?"  He  spoke  to 
them  both.  "I  can  keep  it  going  until  Jack's 
old  enough  and  got  know-how  enough  to  run 
the  business.  Maybe  you  won't  be  able  to 
get  under  and  work  on  chassis  and  engines, 
but  you  can  take  care  of  the  outside  stuff 
and  the  paper  work  like  you  do."  He  said, 
"Here's  how  I  see  it,  Sarge.  The  way  we  can 
make  it  bigger,  make  more  money."  He  told 
them.  Mary  sat  quietly,  her  eyes  hardly  ever 
leaving  John's  face. 

John  said,  "It  sounds  good,  Eddie.  But 
where  do  you  come  in?  You've  got  yourself 
to  consider." 

"Sure,"  Ed  said.  "  I'll  get  my  pay  like  now 
and  I'll  want  half  of  the  profit  we  make  over 
what  you  made  last  year." 

John  said,  "But  if  we  don't " 

"We  will,"  Ed  said.  The  confidence  he  felt 
was  in  his  voice;  the  certainty.  "We've  got  a 
swell  spot.  Riley's  a  shoo-in.  I'll  have  to  work; 
get  the  kids  to  help  me,  maybe  get  another 
mechanic,  but  I'm  not  afraid  of  work."  He 
looked  at  Mary  as  he  asked,  "How  about  it, 
Sarge?" 

Mary  nodded,  not  taking  her  eyes  from  her 
husband,  and  John  said,  "You're  a  sucker, 
Ed,  but  thanks,  kid.  Thanks." 


When  the  nurse  came  to  turn  them  out  Ed 
said,  "I'll  drive  Mrs.  Froelick  home." 

There  were  tiny,  wet  snowflakes  touching 
their  faces.  Mary  said  nothing  until  they 
got  to  the  house  and  Ellen  opened  the  door. 
Then  she  spoke  to  Ellen.  She  said,  "You've 
a  good  man,  Ellen.  As  good  almost  as — as 
my  John." 

Ed  told  Ellen  about  it  as  he  drove  her  to 
the  McKees'.  At  the  door  he  said,  "I'm  going 
in  with  you.  I've  something  to  say  to  your 
father." 

Mr.  McKee  was  beside  the  radio,  his  paper 
in  his  lap.  Mrs.  McKee  was  sewing.  They  both 
looked  up  as  Ellen  and  Ed  came  in.  Mrs.  Mc- 
Kee asked,  "How  is  he?"  and  Ed  said: 

"He'll  be  in  a  cast  for  a  while,  but  he's  go- 
ing to  be  O.K."  He  felt  very  tired  but  very 
sure  of  himself,  of  what  he  had  to  say.  "Mr. 
McKee,  Ellen  and  I  are  going  to  be  married." 

Mr.  McKee  looked  at  him  uncertainly,  wor- 
ried. 

Ed  said,  "I  know  you're  older,  more  ex- 
perienced than  I  am.  I  respect  you  and  the 
things  you've  said,  but  these  last  couple  of 
days  have  made  me  see  things  from  a  differ- 
ent angle."  He  felt  Ellen's  warm  hand  steal 
into  his  and  his  clasp  tightened,  but  he  did 
not  look  at  her.  "Security,"  Ed  said.  "Secur- 
ity is  something  I  guess  everyone  wants,  but 
most  people  don't  ever  really  have  it  and  it's 
not  what  a  guy  like  me  needs,  not  when  he's 
young  like  I  am.  It  wouldn't  do"  him  any  good. 
It  would  take  away  his  ambition  if  he  knew 
he  didn't  have  to  fight  and  work  and — and 
sweat  it  out."  He  heard  Ellen's  indrawn 
breath.  He  said,  "People  like  us  have  always 
had  to  fight  for  what  we  got,  for  what  we 
want.  Ellen  and  I  are  willing,  but  we  want  to 
do  it  together.  Now.  What  happened  to  John 
might  have  happened  to  me.  Anything  could 
happen.  It's  the  risk  a  guy  takes  by  just  being 
alive,  but  I  want  to  take  my  risks  with  Ellen 
beside  me.  We  hope  it's  all  right  with  you  and 
Mrs.  McKee,  but  we're  going  to  get  married 
whether  it  is  or  not." 

He  stopped,  trembling.  Mr.  McKee  looked 
at  Ed.  There  was  a  different  look  in  his  eyes. 
A  sort  of  relief  and  respect. 

It  was  Mrs.  McKee  who  looked  up  from  her 
sewing  and  spoke.  She  said,  "Of  course  they 
are,  Sam." 

Mr.  McKee  got  up.  He  came  and  put  his 
hand  on  Ed's  shoulder.  He  said,  "I  guess 
that's  the  best  kind  of  security,  after  all,  Ed. 
Knowing  what  you  want  and  going  after  it. 
It's  all  right  with  me  too.  I'm  glad  it  is." 


•  ••••••••••••••••• 
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ONE  person  in  a  house  who  is  happy  is 
worth  several  who  try  to  make  the  rest 
happy. 

My  husband  is  really  up  against  it;  his 
daughters  have  grown  into  his  shirts,  his  son 
into  his  pants. 

Prices  that  once  were  appalling  now  seem 
appealing. 

Acid  test  of  a  good  husband :  the  alacrity 
with  which  he  leaps  to  kill  a  moth. 

It  is  easy  in  discipline  to  strike  the  note 
too  hard. 

A  man  Christmas-shops  the  way  he  drives 
into  a  gas  station  and  says,  "Fill  her  up!" 

Praise  a  husband  in  public  and  he  will  live 
up  to  it  in  private. 

Occasionally  the  Christmas  spirit  goes  into 
reverse  in  our  family  when  one  of  the  children 
buys  a  gift  for  a  friend  and  keeps  it  for  him- 
self. 

Observation  from  a  child:  "I  think  it's 
perfectly  wonderful  that  God  put  dogs  to- 
gether so  they  can  wag  their  tails." 

From  the  want  ads :  "  Help !  Future  mother- 
in-law  needs  small,  unfurnished  apartment." 


Do  you  ever  catch  yourself  making  more 
noise  telling  the  children  to  be  quiet  than 
they  were  making  in  the  first  place? 

A  wife  received  the  following  alarming 
message  from  her  husband,  away  on  vaca- 
tion: "Having  fine  time.  Wish  you  were  her." 

Show  me  the  child  who  has  been  taught  to 
distinguish  between  caution  and  fear  and  I  will 
show  you  a  potentially  well-balanced  adult. 

A  lonely  man  is  one  who  buys  himself  a 
necktie  the  day  after  Christmas. 

It's  the  hustling,  pickling,  preserving, 
eternal-housekeeping  kind  of  woman  who 
often  has  a  daughter  that  dreams  over  the 
dishes  and  hides  a  book  under  a  dustcloth. 

"The  trouble  with  you"  said  a  judge,  fin- 
ing an  inveterate  shoplifter,  "is  you  take 
things  seriously." 

Rich  man :  one  who  can  afford  to  have  the 
lights  turned  on  in  only  one  room. 

The  melody  of  Christmas  lingers  long  at 
our  house.  When  other  families  begin  to  talk 
about  putting  in  a  garden  we  begin  to  talk 
about  taking  down  the  Christmas  tree. 

Jitterbugging:  a  dance  that  is  foot-loose 
and  fanny  free. 
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